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CAOUTCHOUC   AND   ITS  GATHERERS. 


In  1110,  the  celebrated  Dr.  FriestleT,  id  a 
note  embodied  in  a  second  edition  or  one 
of  bis  Bcientifio  works,  wrote:  "Since  ibis 
worV  was  printed  ofT,  I  hare  seen  a  substance 
(luuiieleBs)  excellentlj  adapted  to  tbe  purpose 


I. 


three  shiUiDga,  and  says  it  will  last  sereral 
Tears." 

In  tbis  humble  and  limited  fashion  was 
introduced  to  the  English-speaking  world  a 
material  which  lias  since  become  one  of  the 


modem  ingenuity  has  utilized  the  most  val- 
uable of  tropical  gums  ranges  from  the  huge 
belts  which  drive  trip-hammers  and  rolling- 
mills,  to  the  most  delicate  and  fantastic  chil- 
dren's toys ;  from  surgical  and  scientific  in- 


HUT  OF  AN   INOIJUfiUBBER  COLLECTOR. 


of  wiping  from  paper  tbe  marks  of  a  blauk- 
Ind  pencil.  It  must,  therefore,  be  of  excel- 
leDt  use  to  those  engaged  in  drawing-  It  is 
■old  b;  Mr.  Mairne,  mathematical-instrumeat 
maker,  opposite  tbe  Royal  EicliaDge.  He 
■clli  a  cubical  piece  of  about  half  an  inch  for 


important  necessities  of  civilization ;  which 
science  has  transformed  into  nupierous  articles 
of  both  use  and  luxury,  and  the  preparation 
of  which  in  manifold  ways  puts  bread  in  the 
mouths  of  thousands  of  mechanics  and  their 
families.    The  variety  of  shapes  in  wliich 


strumenta  to  indispensable  articles  of  cloth- 
ing; from  rail  way -carriage  springs  to  articlea 
of  the  toilet.  To  realize  the  importance  of 
India-rubber  the  reader  need  only  step  into 
one  of  the  shops  on  Broadway  exclusively 
devoted  to  its  varied  munufactured  forms, 
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or  into  one  of  tbe  man;  factories  in  the 
outskirts  of  Xew  Tork,  crovded  with  com> 
plicated  and  ponderous  machinery  for  its 
prqiaration.  Of  all  tbe  resins  bo  abandaotl; 
yielded  by  the  sombre  and  luxuriant  forests 
of  tbe  tooples,  caoutchouc  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  There  is  no  snbatanoe  which 
eoold  take  its  place.  It  may  be  bent  in  all 
direcUoDs  and  stretched  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent, and  yet  return  to  its  primldve  form 
yihea  the  force  is  removed.  It  acofraunodates 
Itself  to  every  variety  of  surface.  It  resists 
all  the  changes  of  atmospheric  heat  and  cold. 
It  may  be  divided  in  thin  sheets,  and  subdi- 
vided ftgtin  into  elastic  bands.  Its  elastielty 
can  be  taken  away  and  restored  at  pleasure. 
It  can  be  cut  and  moulded  into  a  thoDsand 
different  fashions  according  to  the  caprices 
of  taste  or  the  devices  of  invention.  And 
there  is  no  waste,  for  the  shreds  and  frag- 
ments can  be  reunited  in  a  uniformly  solid 
piece. 

Allied  to  caoutchouc,  or  the  raw  material 
of  India-rubber,  is  gutta-percha,  a  gum  al- 
most identical  in  many  respects,  yet  radical- 
ly different  in  certain  important  particulars. 
Of  the  latter  we  shall  speak  further  on,  its 
limited  supply  making  it  a  substance  of  far 
less  commercial  importance,  though  it  an- 
swers admirably  as  a  substitute  in  many  di> 
rections,  and  has  some  important  uses  for 
which  India-rubber  is  not  adapted.  Different 
societies  of  arts  have  attempted  to  stimulate 
the  discovery  of  new  fields  of  supply  by  of- 
ferii^  great  rewards,  but  with  very  little  suc- 
eesB.  The  world  still  has  to  depend  on  caout- 
chonc,  the  native  forests  of  which  seem  to  be 
almost  inezhausUble. 

Of  the  varions  interesting  processes  of 
manafatoturing  India-ruliiber,  of  the  sdentlflc 
ingenuity  gradually  brought  to  bear  on  the 
perfecting  of  its  manipnlation,  which  has 
uken  form  in  some  of  the  most  valuable  pat- 
ents ever  {^ranted  in  England,  and  America, 
we  do  not  intend  here  to  treat.  We  are  at 
present  mainly  concerned  in  the  primitive 
stages  of  its  production. 

Caoutchouc,  ordinarily  known  as  India- 
rubber,  or  gum-elastic,  is  a  substance,  mi 
ffenerU,  found  in'  the  milky  juices  of  a  great 
variety  of  tropical  trees,  the  most  remarkable 
being  the  S'phonia  dattiea,  or  eaehueu,  native 
to  Brazil  and  Central  America ;  the  Urceola 
datHca,  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago ;  and  the  FTciu  elasiica  of  Assain  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  Several 
well-known  European  and  American  shrnbs 
also  have  it  in  their  juices,  but  so  inferior  in 
quality  and  quantity  as  to  make  the  parent 
trees  worthless  for  commercial  uses.  Of  all 
these  trees  and  plants,  tiiat  of  Brazil  is  be- 
yoad  computation  the  most  Important,  though 
a  very  considerable  qnanUty  of  Indio-rnbber 
is  exported  from  the  East  Indies,  inferior, 
hovrever,  In  quality  to  the  Brazilian  pr6d- 
uct. 

India^ubber  commenced  to  excite  carios- 
ity in  Europe  about  the  year  1700  as  a  sub* 
stance  of  strange  properties,  which  belonged 
to  DO  other  known  material.  Its  first  intro- 
duction was  probably  through  the  Portu- 
guese, who  had  brought  It  from  Brazil.  These, 
however,  must  have  been  very  reticent  as  to 
its  nature,  for  there  were  many  disputes 


among  scientific  men  as  to  whetiier  it  was  of 
vegetable  or  mineral  character.  The  latter 
hypothesis  had  some  coloring  of  truth  in  the 
fact  that  a  bituminous  product,  not  uncom- 
mon In  coal-mines,  possessed  some  of  its  at- 
tributes. This  crude,  impure  variety  of  bitu- 
mm,  first  discovered  on  the  shores  of  Uie 
tt^tbaJakes  of  the  East,  is  now  known  as 
mineral  caoutchouc. 

It  is  rather  singular  tliat,  though  the  Bra- 
idliui  caoutchouc  was  tbe  earliest  introduced 
to  European  attention,  the  first  intelligent  ac- 
count of  it  was  communicated  to  tbe  French 
Academy  of  Sdences  in  1736,  by  IL  Oonde- 
mine,  a  man  of  scientific  acquirements  and 
habits  of  observation,  who  had  spent  many 
years  in  the  East  Indies,  where  he  had  seen 
the  process  of  "  milking  "  the  Fieut  dtatica. 
The  memoir  presented  by  M.  Condemine  was 
quite  curious  in  tbe  prophecies  he  ventured 
as  to  the  future  value  of  the  strange  gum, 
many  of  his  conjectures  having  been  almost 
exactly  verified  by  the  applications  of  modem 
ingenuity.  The  speculations  of  the  wise 
Frenchman,  however,  were  treated  as  absurd 
fancies  by  the  greatest  scientific  body  of  Eu- 
rope. 

As  the  opening  pinigraph  of  this  paper 
indicates,  India-rubber  about  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  our  Bevolutionary  War 
was  only  known  as  a  curious  substance  which 
had  tbe  property  of  erasing  pencil-marks.  As 
such  ft  continued  to  be  known  till  the  growth 
of  commercial  relations  with  Biadl  intro- 
duced to  the  markets  of  Europe  and  America 
the  Par&  overshoes,  the  rude  manufactures 
of  Branlian  bidiaus  of  the  Amazon  and  11a- 
delra  lUvers.  ffince  that  time  the  develop- 
ment of  the  posdUlitiM  of  India-rubber  has 
been  rapid  to  a  degree  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  romantically  strange  as 
have  been  many  of  the  outgrowths  of  scien- 
tific ingenuity  during  these  latter  days  of  fe- 
verish mental  activity. 

The  Picut  elastlca,  which  furnishes  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  caoutchouc  of  com- 
merce, is  a  cousin  of  the  sacred  Banian-tree 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  grows  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  It  has  large,  thick;  shining,  pointed 
leaves,  much  like  those  of  its  Brazilian  con- 
gener in  color,  texture,  and  general  charac- 
ter, except  that  the  latter  are  longer  in  their 
shape.  It  also  produces  a  fruit  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  olive,  thought  not  edi- 
ble. The  tree  is  fouod  either  solitary  or  in  two 
or  three  fold  groups,  and  is  recognized  from 
afar  by  the  picturesque  appearance  of  its 
dense  and  leafy  crown,  waving  its  fan-like 
plumes  at  a  distance  of  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  feet  Irom  the  ground.  Many  of 
these  superb  vegetable  ^nte  have  been 
fodnd  shading  a  diameter  of  six  hundred  feet, 
some  of  them  growing  on  mountain-slopes 
twenty-two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  other  Indian  vaHety  of  the  caoutchouc- 
tree,  the  XTreteia  dattiea,  produces  kidney- 
shaped  seeds  in  a  tawny  pulp,  to  which  the 
ni^ves  become  much  attached  as  a  delicious 
and  refreshing  fruit. 

A  large  and  steadily-growing  business  is 
transacted  In  India  and  Its  at^acent  islands 
in  the  preparation  of  caoutchouc  for  export. 
But  unless  some  chemical  combination  is 
found  to  rectify  the  natural  inferiority  of  the 


gum,  it  can  scarcely  rival  the  South  Ameri- 
can article.  Some  attempt  to  naturalize  the 
Branliau  tree  in  the  East-Indian  countries 
has  been  made  without  success,  as  the  iSipJto- 
nia  dattiea  seemii  tO  need  the  periodical 
overflow  of  the  river-floods  to  thrive  with 
any  InxurianM.  In  spite  of  tbe  more  sya- 
tematie  eflbrt  in  tbe  East  Indies,  directed  by 
sciendflc  effort  and  cultivation  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  caoutchouc-supply  from 
that  quarter,  it  would  seem  that  tbe  world 
must  still  look  to  tbe  tropical  regions  of 
South  America  for  its  main  dependence. 
Here  the  natural  growth  of  the  rubber^for- 
ests  is  almost  boundless,  and,  aside  from  tbe 
still  untouched  wealth  of  Brazil,  it  seeme 
likely  that  other  parts  of  the  continent  will 
be  utilized  for  the  same  purpose,  should  there 
ever  be  need,  as  the  Sipkonia  elattica  has  re- 
cently been  found  in  great  abundance  in  hith- 
erto unsuspected  regions. 

In  taking  a  glance  at  the  labors  of  the 
caoutchouc-gatherer,  let  us  therefore  turn 
to  the  gorgeous  tropical  valleys,  on  which 
scientists  and  travelers,  from  the  days  of 
Humboldt  to  Agasslz,  have  lavished  thdr 
ardent  admiration. 

The  landscape  in  the  valleys  of  the  great 
Brariliau  rivers,  such  as  the  Amazon,  Ma- 
deira, Rio  Negro, ^tc.,  has  that  character  of 
monotonous  grandeur  peculiar  to  the  alluvial 
regions  of  the  tropics.  In  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  river,  the  soil  being  the  newest 
d^K^t  called  fft^,  the  vegetation  rarely 
shows  the  splendid  forms  of  tbe  virgin  for- 
est. The  big  trunk  of  the  bombacea,  or  the 
slender  white  stem  of  the  cecropea,  the  luxu- 
rious fronds  of  the  orown  perhaps  tangled 
with  the  rich  blossoms  of  the  widely-known 
orchid,  tbe  vanilla,  is  only  occasionally  seen. 
But  a  few  miles  back  ttom  the  river  com- 
mences the  grand  forest,  fhll  of  sombre  bet 
splendid  beauty,  and  alive  with  every  variety 
of  animal,  bird,  and  insect.  An  intricate 
tangle  of  blooming  shrubs  and  creepers, 
glowing  with  rich  color,  makes  a  net-work 
across  the  path  of  tbe  traveler,  or  coiis  its 
graceful  curves  about  the  trunks  and  limbs 
of  the  gigantic  trees,  through  which  glints 
of  sunlight  break,  intensifying  tbe  bright 
hues  of  the  innumerable  flowery  plants. 
Anon  the  explorer  will  emerge  from  the  lux- 
uriiint  tangle  of  this  beautiful  but  difficult 
joumeyiug  into  the  more  open  spaces  of 
the  serinffoet  or  caoutchouc-forests,  which  in 
many  cases  spread  for  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Tjiese  forests  are  found  in  the  prindpal 
and  lateral  valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  tbe 
richest  of  them  being  as  yet  unattacked  by 
the  Beringue'iro  (caoutchouc-gatherer)^  It  is 
only  near  the  river-bank  that  he  darn  pursue 
his  ludratTve  but  dangorous  vocation,  and 
the  magnificent  rubber-woods,  that  stretch 
back  in  the  Interior,  as  yet  stand  in  all  their 
primitive  virgin  solitude. 

On  Altering  the  eaoutcboue-forest,  the 
grand  loneliness,  unrelieved  by  aught  except 
the  multitudinous  sounds  of  animal  and  in- 
sect life,  is  Ukely  at  any  moment  to  be  dis- 
pelled for  the  traveler.  Every  mile  or  two, 
but  not  too  far  from  the  protecting  river- 
bank,  he  may  happen  on  a  camp  of  aeringuH- 
ro>,  condsting  graerally  of  the  chief  man  and 
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the  tv«Dt7  or  thtrty  Mqjo*  Indiass  wbom 
1m  €Diplo7B|  basy  in  gathering  the  TBlaaUe 
gam,  Thich  is  to  be  tranaported  in  many 
eaaes  thouauida  of  milei  before  it  reaehai 
the  port  wbence  tt  ia  to  be  abipped  for  aie 
in  the  Ameriefto  and  Eun^ieaD  ftotoriea.  The 
mmi0miin  beetnnea  rieh  In  a  Tery  few  years, 
if  he  is  allowed  to  pursae  hia  bnainets  nn- 
molested,  but  <^  this  be  is  nerer  sure.  The 
forest-deptha  swarm  with  the  fierce  Fareotin- 
tin  ladiaas,  who  are  found  most  numerous, 
as  it  happens,  in  the  caoutchouc  -  regions. 
These  red  bandits  are  the  most  savage  and 
untamable  of  the  BrazilEaa  aborigines,  and 
are  Tery  crafty  in  all  the  arts  of  aaTage  war- 
fare. 

So  the  terinffueiro  camps  are  constantly 
on  the  alert,  and  rarely  mil  any  of  the  par- 
ties venture  into  the  lateral  valleys,  be  they 
never  so  fnll  of  terinffoet.  Sooner  or  later 
they  would  have  to  dread  an  attack  at  dawn 
of  day,  and  their  few  fire-arms  wbold  be  of 
little  avail  against  the  long  arrows  and  heavy 
lances  of  their  Indian  assailants,  ensconced 
in  the  dense  ambush  of  the  snrrounding  for- 
ests. The  red  men,  too,  are  not  the  only 
enemies  to  be  dreaded.  The  fevers  (wso«f ,  or 
/Area  tamaaat,  as  the  Braziliana  call  them) 
are  just  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  tfae  treacfaer- 
008  fndlanf.  Many  settlements  on  the  banks 
of  the  rirers  have  been  abandoned  m  account 
of  the  preraloice  of  these  diseases ;  for,  on 
the  first  high  floods,  a  fever-blast  is  apt  to 
sweep  throng  the  valley,  oarrying  oB^  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  medical  treatment,  not 
onfregaently  half  of  the  population,  unless 
tliey  desert  their  homes  till  the  coming  again 
of  the  healthy  season. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  dangers  that 
lumper  the  life  of  the  caoutchouc-gatherer, 
the  large  retnms  of  his  business  are  more  than 
enough  to  compensate  him.  Let  us  enter  the 
camp  of  aeringueirot  and  take  a  glanoe  at 
the  process  of  gathering  and  preparation,  by 
which  the  gum,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  BrexU,  ia  fitted  for  its  distant  markets. 

The  SipRfmia  elattica,  or  India  ■  rubber 
tree,  grows,  or  at  least  thrives,  best  on  a  soil 
where  its  stem  is  aunaally  submerged  by  the 
floods  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet 
The  best  ground,  therefore,  for  it  is  the  ffap6, 
(be  lowest  and  most  recent  deposit  of  the 
rtTCr.  It  is  in  these  rich,  lush  flats  that  the 
montchooc-tree  flourishes  the  most  fruitfully. 
No  attempts  thus  far  have  beah  made  to  cul- 
tivate the  tree,  although  this  noble  product 
of  the  forest  gradually  suffers  and  dies  under 

*  The  name  "  Hojo  "  ia  not  nsed  hj  all  BrazU- 
fans  in  any  generic  mdm,  u  indicatiun  a  special 
tribe.  It  la  Indiscriminately  applied  to  all  the  In- 
4tMis,  who  have  either  tnm  eholee  or  neoessltr 
abasdoaed  a  Hie  of  absolute  savagery,  and  banded 
together  to  live  In  vUUges,  with  a  consequent 
adoption  of  some  of  the  habits  of  civlliEed  life. 
The  BrasUiaD  Oovemment  baa  punned  tbe  policy 
or  offering  latfo  indneenwnls  to  tbe  savage  tribes 
to  do  tbia.  But  the  woA  has  been  in  agreat  meas- 
ure tbe  result  of  the  Jesuit  miSBlonaries,  who 
hare  been  laboring  uftdUDUfllysmonK  tbe  natives 
since  the  first  orgaDtaatioD  of  goremment  bjr  Port- 
ogaL  Hanj  of  these  missions  are  now  moetlj  de- 
serted by  the  padra,  all  of  them  In  their  deca- 
dence. But  the  fruit  of  their  labors  Is  seen  Id  the 
thriving  HoJo  villages  aAd  plantations  In  the  vl- 
dntty  of  tbe  old  mission  roiDs.  Tbe  Mojos  con- 
stitute the  only  reliable  laborers  that  can  be  hired 
la  Ibe  interior  piorloces  of  Brazil. 


the  steady  depletion  of  its  juices.  The  Bra- 
zilian only  looks  to  tbe  present,  and  f^ls  In 
(he  ealenlatbig  forethon^t,  characteristic  of 
more  thriving  peoples,  which  aims  to  balance 
waste  and  nse  by  reproduction.  He,  there- 
fore, has  to  depend  on  the  discovery  of  new 
fbreats  when  he  baa  exhausted  the  old. 

Tbe  huts  ot  Ibe  aerwifuHro*,  low,  thatched, 
and  dirty,  mostly  wretohed  hovels  of  tbe  most 
repulsive  order,  must  be  sought  on  the  low 
meadows  or  on  the  edge  of  tbe  forest  near  the 
rivcr-bank.  These  are  rendered  inhabitable 
during  the  inundations  by  the  device  of  rais- 
ing the  floors  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height  on 
wooden  piles.  Here,  too,  is  a  safe  shelter  for 
the  canoe,  tbe  teringwiro'i  inevitable  com- 
panion, his  horse  aod  his  dtriuer  rtsaorf  at 
times  of  extraordinary  overflow.  The  small 
proprietor — for  but  few  of  tlie  class  possess 
the  thrift  and  eoei^y  to  grow  into  the  wealth 
and  capital  necessary  for  an  extensive  busi- 
ness— ia  almost  as  unenviable  as  his  Hojo 
laborers.  He  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  se- 
rin^ during  tbe  wet  seaaon  except  to  calcu- 
late the  intervals  between  his  fits  of  ague,  and 
watch  tbe  rapid  phlebotomy  practised  by  the 
most  terrible  of  insect-peats,  irhich  are  known 
under  the  euphonious  names  of  carapatuU, 
piumt,  motueat,  and  mveuimt, 

QUEEN  MARY'S  GHOST. 

A  BTOBTUr  TSRSE  CBAPTSJtS. 

BT  THI   ADTBOB  OF   "aABOUBRITI  KSHT." 


CHAPTER  I 

DUNDA8  aod  I  have  Just  come  in  fVora  a 
morning  stroll  about  the  Old  Town  of 

Edinburgh. 

We  did  not  start  out  with  any  definite 
plan  as  to  what  we  should  do  or  see,  but 
only  to  fill  in  our  time  until  the  ladies,  after 
their  tiresome  journey  of  yesterday,  should 
be  rested  enough  to  join  us. 

As  we  drove  from  the  station  last  nigbt, 
Miss  Garew  was  the  first  to  find  out  where 
the  Old  Town  la. 

"  There  it  is  I  '*  she  cried,  in  her  way  that 
is  so  anlike  other  girls,  a  relned-in  sort  of 
enthusiasm  which  somehow  startles  one  all 
over — "  there  it*  is,  like  one  vast  castle,  all 
towers  and  steeples,  and  pricked  everywhere 
with  light.  I  want  to  go  up  there.  I  don't 
want  to  go  to  an  hotel  first." 

"  You  may  go,"  said  Dondas,  in  tbe  in- 
dulgoit,  balf^nooking  way  he  has  with  her, 
and  which,  under  the  rose,  Z  am  always  doub- 
ling up  my  fists  at;  and  then,  as  Mrs.  Ho- 
garth vras  glad  of  a  chance  (o  pnt  In  a  de- 
claimer,  GecIIe,  In  her  ohat^eable  fashion, 
retorted: 

"  Then  I  don't  want  to.  Tou  always  spoil 
my  fun  by  saying  '  Yes.' " 

And  Mrs.  Hogarth  was  spared  the  perpe- 
tration of  a  platitude.  I  find  the  giri,  when 
we  have  sapped,  standing  alone  in  the  hotel- 
window,  with  her  nose  pressed  against  the 
glass  in  the  way  children  do  when  their  hearts 
are  in  the  things  they  look  at.  For  a  while  I 
stand,  without  her  being  aware,  looking  over 
her  shoulder  and  across  the  brilliantly-lighted 
street  of  tbe  Old  Town,  leaning  in  soch  an  il- 


luminated obeisance  against  tbe  side  of  its 
stem  old  cradle. 

There,  over  yonder  abyss  of  gloom,  brought 
into  life  by  an  occasional  glimmer  of  .the 
railway-lamps,  hangs  the  Old  Town,  seeming, 
by  reaaon  of  this  very  basement  of  black 
nothingness,  to  be  swinging  in  mid-air,  like  a 
gigantic  glow-worm,  all  a-qulver.  Idne  upon 
line  the  window-lights  climb  up,  sometimes 
irregularly,  like  a  beaded  rope  slackened, 
oflener  taut  with  method,  tattooing  brilliantly 
tbe  fa9ade  of  old  walls,  up  to  meet  the  stars 
that  are  pallid,  and  stop  trembling  only  In 
contrast 

We  follow  the  uneven  outlines  of  the 
ancient  hou<>e-tops,  the  points  of  the  gables, 
the  caps  of  the  turrets,  peaked  stark  against 
the  ditrk-blue  of  the  sky ;  we  see,  as  it  were, 
a  thistle  of  spires  and  chimneys  and  towers 
flowering  in  an  emblem  amid  the  strange  old 
roofs  of  Edinburgh. 

"  I  know  this  New  Town  will  be  awAilIy 
modem  and  tiresome,"  she  says,  feeling  at 
last  that  I  am  there,  and  turning  half  round. 
"  I  never  imagined  the  Old  Town  would  look 
like  that.  I  am  thrilled  all  over  by  it.  I 
thought  I  would  be  disappointed,  just  as  per- 
sons are  with  Niagara,  when  they  hare  heard 
so  much  about  it.  And  here,  instead,  I  am 
without  breath  enough  left  in  me  to  last  till 
morning,  1  wonder  where  Holyrood  Is  !  I 
hope  it  is  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  as  it 
ought  to  be." 

"Yes,  it  is  off  there,"  I  ny,  nodding  my 
bead  indefinitely  to  tbe  left ;  and  then,  still 
like  a  ehUd,  she  erovds  into  the  right-hand 
comer  of  tbe  window  to  peer  as  far  as  she 
can  along  the  shlolDg  hump  of  the  Old  Town 
to  see  Holyrood. 

"  It  is  there,  really  I  "—I  laugh  at  het^ 
"  but  you  will  have  to  get  your  hat  on  and 
back  again  Into  a  cab,  if  yon  wish  to  see  It 
to-night" 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  would  like  ?  "  she 
says,  dangerously,  under  her  breath  to  me — 
"I  would  like  to  run  away  with  you  to  see 
it" — then  she  catches  her  words  and  half 
laughs — '^I  don't  mean  that,  either — I  don't 
mean  with  you,  particularly.  I'd  go  alone  if 
I  could,  only  I  can't  j  "  and  her  voice  drops. 

"Indeed  you  can't,"  says  Dundas,  joining 
us.  "  You  are  not  going  out  of  my  sight 
once,  you  vixen  I" 

I  never  can  stand  his  affectionate  trifling, 
so  I  turn  black,  I  know,  and  away  from  them, 
leaving  her  close  at  his  side,  with  his  arm 
thrown  half  about  her,  and  go  out  into  the 
mght,  with  the  conviction  strengthened  in 
me  that  this  world  is  too  small  to  hold  both 
him  and  me. 

I  get  orer  the  feeling,  though,  in  a  meas- 
ure, when,  slie  having  gone  up-suirs  for  the 
night,  Dundas  (I  can  always  sUnd  his  unit) 
comes  to  seek  me,  and  to  smoke  his  tost  cigar 
in  my  company.  As  we  stroll  up  Princes 
Street,  we  make  a  compact  to  get  up  betimes 
on  tbe  mortpw  and  do  a  portion  of  the  sight- 
seeing that,  man-fashion,  we  take  for  granted 
the  ladies  would  not  care  about,  and  thus  be 
the  better  able  to  map  out  for  them  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

And  so  by  five  o'clock  Dundas  is  hammer- 
ing vigorously  at  my  door,  and  by  half  post 
we  are  quit  of  the  hotel  and  out  in  the  fog, 
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and  trying  to  flud,  by  looking,  where  the  Old 
Town  is. 

We  He  Uliowi  of  mist  whore  the  town  wbs 
iMt  Bight,  mud  we  know  Aft  t  the  fog  liu  rolled 
it  roond  kdA  roand  in  a  ooooon.  It  looki  from 
here  almost  like  a  sea,  and  In  the  offli^;  gray 
lines,  as  ahnradB,  ran  op  alongside  of  the 
qdres;  and  when  the  son  flghta  throQgh,aDd 
the  tide  hrings  a  wind  to  the  Firth,  the  fog 
tremhles  and  warers,  and  is  torn  like  a  ban- 
ner, and  goes  scudding  off  from  the  steeples 
as  a  gray-tissue  flag  would  floating  half-mast 
high. 

Now  it  is  gray,  and  now  it  is  rent  inito 
patches  of  amethyst  and  gold,  until,  blowing 
higher  and  higher,  they  curl  their  edges  into 
snowy  petals,  and  float  at  last,  wlud-fiowers 
of  the  Bky. 

We  stand  a  while  to  watch  how  beauti- 
fully it  is  done,  and  with  our  nostrils  strain- 
ing at  the  Bweet,  pungent  odors  that  the  tide- 
wind  has  robbed  as  U  oume  across  the  copses 
and  pastures  of  the  plidn  lying  between  Edin- 
burgh and  the  Elrth. 

The  eares  over  there  want  to  drip  and 
sparkle  iaetead.  The  damp  gathers  every- 
where into  glassy  beads.  The  wet  throats 
of  the  chimneys  send  up  coils  of  black  smoke 
that  taper  into  anre  ai  the  son  diives  them 
with  a  tonoh. 

ETOry  thing  It  at  its  best  when  we  erou 
one  of  the  bridges  that  span  the  ravine  oon- 
neeting  tiie  Old  Town  with  the  New,  and  as 
we  plnnga  headlong  Into  a  wynd  reeking 
with  what  is  left  of  the  f<^,  and  which  is 
dingy,  and  iU-eavored,  and  romantic,  all  at 
once. 

This  lane  Is  so  steep  tiiat,  as  I  go  flrat, 
Dnndas's  head  almost  touches  my  heels  at 
every  step ;  so  narrow  that,  by  stretching 
my  arms  out  as  far  aa  I  may  on  either  side,  I 
can  knock  if  I  choose  upon  oi^Kuite  house- 
doors  at  the  same  time. 

We  slip  sometimes,  and  are  glad  to  find 
that  often  the  paTing-stonea  are  put  so  as  to 
oatch  the  toes  of  our  boots  when,  if  it  were 
not  for  this,  we  might  be  broaght  unexpect- 
edly aslant. 

Down  Just  such  a  lane  as  this  must  Dun- 
dee hare  clattered  with  bis  handful  of  dra- 
goons to  raise  the  Highland  clans  in  favor  of 
King  James,  while  tite  town  rang  to  arms  in 
pursuit  of  him;  or  the  beauties  of  the  old 
royalty  may  bare  passed  in  their  chairs,  with 
the  links  flaring  every  now  and  then  to  enun- 
inate  the  features  that  were  courtbeloved, 
and  which  made  jealous  swords  oross  and  re- 
eross  to  the  deaUi. 

We  climb  by  stone  lintels  that  are  rudely 
carved  with  armorial  bearings— past  idoos 
inscriptions  wreathed  In  dlfferoit  devices,  as 
though  the  graad  old  Covenanters  who  opened 
tb^  reins  to  dgn  their  names  in  purple 
bkxid,  not  content  with  parchment,  had  at 
their  deaths  ohoaen  stone  also  to  glorify  the 
ouse — past  dates  which  we  do  not  believe  tell 
the  truth,  they  are  so  old.  * 

Up  we  go,  step  by  step,  never  lagging  in 
a  mood  of  romantic  inquiry,  but  hurrying  to 
get  to  a  high  place,  where  a  top  to  all  this 
must  be,  and  where  we  may  find  at  least  one 
breath  of  fresh  air.  Presently  we  are  re- 
warded, and  feeling,  as  Dundas  expresses  it, 
as  though  a  bunch  of  fire-crackers  were  going 


off  under  our  hats,  we  come  all  at  once  into 
the  freer  atmosphere  of  the  Vetberbow. 

The  fresh  dr  even  here  Is  heavily  mort- 
gaged, but  we  are  grateftil  for  small  favors, 
and  try  to  forget,  in  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
past,  tiie  equator  that  stares  at  as,  epito- 
mised in  a  brood  of  heads  from  evet7  win- 
dow. 

There  is  John  Knox's  house,  all  aslant 
with  stories  projectiug  one  over  the  other, 
and  gables  atop  arching  like  eyebrows,  while 
the  roof  hangs  over  the  street  so  far  that  it 
looks  half  slidden  off. 

The  down-bill  that  starU  here  is  the 
CanoDgate.  This  I  know  leads  directly  to 
Hulyrood,  and  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  go  and 
have  a  look  at  it.  Uy  next  thought  is  of  Ce- 
cile,  and  I  hesitate.  I  am  a  fool,  and  think 
suddenly  that  it  would  be  far  sweeter  to  wait 
for  her.  I  look  at  Dundas.  He  is  troubled 
by  no  thought  of  her,  it  seems,  but  is  staring, 
with  his  nose  lo  air,  up  aC  the  angle,  from 
the  window  of  which,  they  say,  the  stem  old 
Oalvlnist  used  to  harangue  the  populace. 

"1  smell  the  brimstone  round  here  yet," 
he  says,  sniffing  bo  industriously  as  to  threat- 
en to  exhaust  the  already  limited  supply  of 
oxygen.  "The  very  pavement  oroaki  oat 
texts." 

And  tiien  half-hating  him  fiir  allowing 
me  to  Udnk  more  ctmstanUy  of  OecUe  than 
he  dOM— as  I  bc^n  to  feel  I  do— I  tarn  my 
baok  decisively  upon  Holyrood,  before  he 
may  have  aohuice  to  loggest  g<^g  tiiere — 
and  he  fbllowe  me  toward  the  castle  without 
demur. 

It  is  almost  a  joy,  after  this  breatiilesa 
progress  between  houses  seven  stories  high, 
to  come  in  sight  of  the  flag,  floating  in  gaudy 
nndulaUooB  from  the  castle-walls.  As  we 
come  out  on  the  esplanade,  the  sun  bursts 
open  us,  causing  us  to  shiver  Involuntarily 
at  the  tingling  contrast,  and  we  see  the  bare- 
kneed  .Highlanders  padog  np  and  down  tbor 
beats. 

I  look  at  my  watch,  and  find  that,  if  we 
hurry,  we  may  yet  have  time  for  a  cursory 
view  of  the  castle  interior  before  we  can 
have  a  right  to  suspect  that  the  ladiea  are 
awaiting  our  return  to  breakfast  in  the  val. 
ley  below.  So  we  hasten  past  the  picturesque 
sentinels,  under  Argyll's  prison  atop  the  old 
portcallis-gate,  by  the  aged  Norman  chapel, 
about  the  size  of  my  hand,  and  built  some- 
where in  the  eleventh  century,  and,  unheeding 
Hons  Ueg,  coma  out  on  the  battery  inclos- 
ure,  from  which,  we  have  been  told,  we  may 
see  the  entire  glory  of  the  city. 

.It  Is  about  the  only  thing  we  have  been 
told  this  morning  that  we  reedly  bdieve,  and 
we  are  rewarded  now  for  our  temporary  re- 
lapse into  faith  by  the  extended  view  that  we 
get  here  of  the  moat  romantic  city  In  the 
worU. 

As  we  climbed  np  here  onr  yoong  blood 
was  too  mach  for  us  —  coagulated  as  It  is 

by  the  skepticism  of  our  generation,  and 
we  have  indulged  in  an  excess  of  sometbing 
like  satire,  at  the  expense  of  the  different 
traditionary  objects  which  we  have  passed, 
imtil  now  it  is  rather  fortanate  for  ua  that 
the  city  is  no  longer  a  mere  village  of  straw- 
thatched  huts,  surrounded  by  a  dense  forest ; 
else,  it  bang  a  remarkably  fine  morning  for  a 


lannter,  two  or  three  bears  mlj^t  come  oat 
from  the  umbrageous  shade. 

Bat  our  mocking  Is  rilenced,  fbr  we  are 
touched  to  the  quick  by  that  which  lies 
stretched  before  oar  eyes — more  pathetic  in 
its  repose,  more  glorious  In  its  state,  than 
may  be  told. 

At  our  very  feet  hangs  the  Old  Town,  like 
a  rook's-nest  over  the  gay  parallelograms  f/ 
the  newer  city;  its  happy-go-lucky  streets, 
where  long  ago  contending  factions  fought 
in  bloody  feud,  or  else  flowers  were  strewed 
and  tapestry  was  bung,  and  the  bag-pipes 
skirled  as  royalty  went  by ;  such  mere  slits  in 
the  masonry,  that  the  sun  rarely  sees  the 
pavement,  and  all  day  long  the  gray  shade 
ebbs  like  a  tide  down  from  the  cope  of  one 
tall,  gaunt  house,  only  to  creep  ap  to  the 
shingles  opposite. 

For  the  flrst  time  to-day  I  am  twinged  by 
a  spasm  of  romance.  I  am  a  littie  ashamed 
of  it,  and  glance  aside  at  Dundas.  He  is  aa 
far  gone  as  I  am,  and  stares,  half-leaning 
over  the  battiement,  down  at  tiie  aged  ridge 
poles  that  his  fancy  is  straddling  witch-lik& 

He  would  look  Just  so  if  he  saw  in  real- 
ity tiie  streets  red  with  torchll^t,  and  horse- 
men charing  in  them  amid  the  ydla  of  riot- 
ers and  clangs  oS  the  trnmpet;  or  perhaps  a 
gorgeous  court  pageant,  where  a  queen,  bom 
with  ui  in^ible  red  drcle  about  her  neck,  is 
coming  to  her  own. 

I  have  never  seen  such  an  ezpresdou 
upon  Dundaa'a  phystc^omy  before,  such  a 
flaccid  look  of  sdf-abnegatiou ;  and,  in  th« 
midstof  my  own  sympathetic  fancies,  I  begin 
to  wonder  if  I  am  opening  my  mouth  like 
that,  and  acting  alt(^ether  like  such  a  mar- 
velous idiot. 

Of  course  I  shut  my  mouth  at  once,  knit 
myself  together,  and  turn  my  eyes  elsewhere^ 
There  ia  the  imperial  crown  of  St.  Gile$,  with 
its  graceful  spire  eprio^ng  lightly  from  its 
claster  of  pinnacles,  and  I  &11  to  thinking 
what  a  floe  roosting  -  place  it  must  be  for 
birds,  and  how  cool  it  must  be  kept  by  the 
sweet  sea-breezes  blowing  through  it.  It  la 
quite  a  relief  to  look  at  this,  for  all  other 
projections,  resembling  either  turret  or  tower, 
are  topped  by  ijuaint  brown  caps,  bearing 
aloft  vanes  that  twirl  in  the  quarreling 
breezes,  like  go-betweeus,  eager  and  deter- 
mined to  suit  whichever  current  prevails. 

Dundas  has  rhapsodized  mutely  long 
enough,  so  I  tell  him  that  he  belter  not 
waste  all  the  few  minutes  he  has  left  in  that 
way,  as  there  are  a  great  many  interesting 
views  to  be  had  besides  this  one  of  the  Old 
Town. 

Then  he  stirs  himself  to  see  how  the  cas- 
tle hangs  over  a  predpioe  hundreds  of  feet 
in  height,  a  sheer  descent  of  trap-rock,  black 
with  bdog  stormed  at  by  weather  and  fo«, 
and  with  skirts  below  of  blossoming  garden 
and  shadowy  park  where  children  laugh  and 
play. 

Out  from  tUs  stretches  the  New  Town, 
vigorous  with  life,  toward  the  water.  Be- 
yond are  the  Salisbury  Cragf,  snarling  their 
naked  walls  of  green-stone  in  a  semicircle, 
like  teeth  fast  set — -just  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  the  cavaliers ;  and  there  is  Arthur's 
Seat,  shaped  as  though  the  lion  rampant 
Scotland  had  couched  on  his  shield  to  rest. 
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"  Cecile  must  oume  here,"  uys  Dundas, 
u  we  take  our  Uat  look. 

"  I  know  you  feel  as  though  you  had 
grouted  feathera  Id  jour  caps  and  grown 
■qners  at  your  ndes  I  exclainu  Cecile,  when 
we  finftUjr  reach  the  hotel,  a  Uttle  sobered  by 
that  which  we  have  seen. 

**  Tea ;  I  am  bo  Borry  not  to  have  died  for 
Queeu  Hary,"  I  answer,  as  we  Join  Mrs.  Ho> 
garth  ia  the  brwkfast-rooBL  "  I  will  have  to 
die  for  somebody  else  now,  after  I  have  eaten 
mj  breakftat" 

"Xr.  Schuyler,  to  tiitnk— only  to  think 
of  7oar  having  gone  to  Holyrood  without 
me  I" 

"  Indeed,  we  Imto  bean  eretTwhere  but 
te  Holyrood,"  I  hasten  to  assure  hw,  after 
wuting  awhile  for  Dundas  to  do  u ;  but  he 
Is  hurrying  up  breakfast,  and  takes  no  notice 
that  she  is  fretting. 

As  wejsettle  ourselves  ut  table,  and  Ihm- 
das  oontiouea  apparently  oblivions  to  every 
tlung  but  the  granting  of  his  last  night's 
■  prayer  for  duly  dread,  I  go  on  to  answer,  as 
well  as  I  may,  the  interrogative  lift  of  her  eye- 
brows. 

"Imagine  the  keel  of  a  very  broad-bot- 
tomed ahip  turned  up  for  repairs,  or  for  some 
ether  good  reason,"  I  say,  forgetting  that  I 
&m  famished,  iu  loving  to  watch  the  excite- 
ment of  her  eager,  illuminated  face,  "  and 
you  have  the  topography  of  the  Old  Town  of 
Ediaborgti."  And  I  add  that  the  abrupt 
precipice  upon  whieh  the  castle  is  built  is 
meant  to  play  stent  to  my  ^ile,  and  that, 
atarting  trom  this  and  traveling  the  entire 
length  of  Uie  comparison,  one  would  find 
Holyrood  nestling  In  a  valley  at  the  tip  aid 
«f  the  bow. 

"  But  you  said  you  did  not  go  there  I  she 
•cries,  ia  woman^htoo,  forgetting  the  main 
issue  In  soatehing  eagerly  at  a  possible  sfarav 
•f  prevarieaiiott. 

Somehow  It  always  hurts  me  whni  I  find 
4Ua  qiirit  nbori^nal  in  any  one  of  the  sex, 
«nd,  as  I  Uke  to  keep  in  my  orbit  when  I  van, 
pe^ps  my  sudden  tdqwe  into  ^enoe  is  a 
Unt  to  her  that  she  has  fidlen  ttom  grace. 

**  I  know  wlut  you  are  thinking,  and  I  am 
•glad.  I  have  a  ri^t  to  doubt  you.  Rob  and 
yon  ought  not  to  have  gone  off  without  me. 
rd  have  gotten  up  at  four  o'clock  instead  of 
4ve  if  I'd  been  asked.  And  what  vexes  me 
most  is  that  you  both  knew  it.  Yon  promised 
Bie  only  yesterday  that  yon  would  take  me 
-with  yon  everywhere." 

"  That  was  because  yon  teased  so,"  says 
Dondaa. 

"  Too  forget,  Cecile — it  is  impossible  for 
50U  to  go  everywhere  gentlemen  do,"  Hts. 
Hi^artb  remarks,  in  a  tone  of  alight  dit- 

Hrfl.  Hearth  ia  Ceoile's  aunt,  and  Dundas 
is  such  a  forward  fellow  that  he  does  not 
beritate  to  lessen  the  coming  event  by  mak- 
tng  the  most  of  his  shadow  of  a  ri^t  to  call 
kar  aunt  before—an  inddleaey  that  restralna 
tm  from  liking  him  as  much  as  I  otherwise 
iMIghtt 

**!  n^wse  that  is  beeanse  I  am  a  girl, 
JflBt  IsrtMl.   Well,  there  is  one  thing  I  can 
I  from  being,  and  that  la  a  lady-like  one." 
**  Tas,  very  easily,"  aSrms  Dundas,  nod- 


I  am  kept  on  good  terms  with  him,  bow- 
ever,  by  seeing  how  undisturbed  she  is  by  bis 
ironical  trifling.  Perhaps  she  knows  what  a 
cover  this  may  be  for  a  smothered  fire,  and 
glories,  as  most  women  would,  in  his  ability 
to  maintain  interminably  the  masquerade; 
but,  as  usual,  I  am  helplessly  vexed,  and  rest- 
leaaly  long  for  a  right  to  toss  back,  as  a  shut- 
tlecock, the  persiflage  perpetrated  so  lavishly 
at  her  expense.  , 

And  I  have  only  known-  this  glri  one 
week  1 

In  quitting  London  for  the  north,  we 
ohanoed  to  occupy  the  same  ndiway-^arriage, 
and,  .after  having  passed  iereml  hours  In 
eompany  without  ezohao^ng  any  courtesies 
other  than  tiie  mutual  staring  out  through 
each  other's  windows,  and  inhaling  the  same 
draught  of  air,  upon  reaching  one  of  the  way- 
stations,  as  I  Jumped  out  for  a  stretoh,  I  was 
followed  ahortiy  by  Dundas,  and  It  was  not 
long  ere  we  were  chatting  and  amicably  shar- 
ing cigars. 

After  this,  Dundas  overtaxed  my  patience 
somewhat  by  crowding  me  into  a  comer  of 
the  carriage,  as  far  away  as  we  well  could  get 
from  the  ladies,  and,  thus  fraternizing,  we 
came  to  comparing  notes,  and  diacovering 
that,  although  we  had  never  even  heard  each 
other's  names  before,  we  yet  had  left  many 
mutual  acquaintances  at  home. 

It  was  a  short  matter,  presently,  to  lead 
up  to  ati  introduction  to  the  ladies,  and  tben 
I  arrive  at  the  knowledge  that  Dundaa  out 
of  a  corner  ia  scarcely  Dundas  at  all ;  that  he 
of  the  ladiea  ia  not  the  same  man  who  walks 
the  platforms  at  the  way^^taUons,  expandii^ 
himself  with  a  mighty  breath  of  satiafkction, 
as  though  just  escaped  from  limbo. 

Of  eoarae  I  am  interested  ibr  s  while  hi 
ascertdning  the  rdatims  tiiat  tihe  different 
monbers  of  thrir  par^  bear  to  one  another, 
and  my  doubts  are  Mt  at  rest  soon  by  sering 
Miss  Carew,  when  she  thinks  it  dark  enough, 
nestling  up  to  Dundas,  In  the  broad  sij^t  of 
Urs.  Hogarth,  for  a  nap,  and  then,  in  tiie 
half^Jight,  I  begin  my  study  of  her  &ee,  sleep- 
ing now,  but  which,  when  awake.  Is  mercu- 
rial with  extremes. 

Even  to-day,  closely  as  I  have  loved  to 
wateh  and  study  her,  I  could  not  tell  you  the 
color  of  her  eyes.  I  could  better  describe 
the  predominating  hue  of  the  Iridescent  feath- 
ers on  a  pigeon's  neck. 

Why  I  am  so  uncertain  abont  her,  after 
all  my  eSbrte  at  analysis,  is  beyond  me. 

From  the  flrst  I  have  known  her  to  be  en- 
gaged to  Dundas.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  she  is 
content  with  him,  and  peihaps  against  my 
will  I  have  twen  irritated  into  caring  for  her 
by  his  seeming  Indifi'erence  to  her  pretty  ca- 
prioea — his  cool  playing  with  Cecile— her, 
whom  uo  man  oi^t  to  look  at,  with  his  bat 
upon  bis  head. 

Perhaps,  too,  I  have  been  asloidshed  into 
my  present  frame  of  ndnd  by  her'  nnoonven- 
tional  ways — her  vidaUIe  bebarior  that  is  so 
starding  to  one  of  my  whilom  atrictores  upon 
the  maonen  of  women ;  but,  after  each  shock, 
whm  the  reactionary  Judgment  is  obtained,  I 
find  that  it  never  degenerates  into  downright 
frivolity,  but  is  rather  the  distillation  <tf  an 
enthusiasm  possessiog  In  itsdf  sueh  s  con- 
centrated ^ffiirible  quality  that  almost  In 


the  same  breath  one's  censure  grows  volatile 
loo,  and  Is  effervesced  into  a  sudden  sympa- 
thy with  it 

Every  hour  she  outrages  my  aelf-consti- 
tuted  theories  in  regard  to  her  sex — laughs, 
without  being  aware,  in  the  very  face  of  my 
definitions.  Whenever  she  does  or  says  any 
thing  unuaual,  she  provokes  in  my  mind  a 
rising  inflection,  and  interflecta  my  every  res- 
olution to  beware  of  her.  I  may  say,  with 
imipriety,  Oerile'a  character  Is  fbll  of  mute 
vowels,  so  mndi  is  left  written  In  It  that  ia 
not  and  may  never  be  pronounced. 

I  call  her  Oedle  almost  without  knowing 
it,  Just  aa  I  may  tdl  her  some  day  that  I  love 
her,  whu  Dundas  has  neglected  her  enough 
to  have  bis  behavior  aucoeed  in  casting  the 
least  shadow  of  excuse  in  my  n^d. 

Before  bretkhst  is  over,  we  have  made 
our  plans  for  the  day. 

"  Holyrood  flrst "  has  been  Cecile's  en- 
treaty, and  ao  It  ts  to  be. 

Aa  we  loiter  over  the  table,  Dundaa  and- 
deoly  beg^na  rummaging  his  pockets,  draws  a 
letter  thence,  and  pasaes  it  to  Cecile.  She 
looks  curiously  at  the  superscription,  and,  as 
if  still  puzzled,  draws  the  paper  from  the  en- 
velope, asking  Dundas  meanwhile  whether 
he  has  given  the  letter  to  her  to  read  or  not. 

"  Yes — it  ia  worth  reading." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,"  cries  Cecile,  after 
the  few  first  lines — the  only  real  look  of  an- 
noyance that  I  have  ever  seen  cban^g  her 
face — "I  hoped  they  wouldn't  catob  up." 

"  I  am  not  sorry,"  says  Dundaa,  attempt- 
ing indifference.  "  Their  coming  will  bright- 
en us  up.  If  you  will  be  glad  to  see  them, 
ru  promise  not  to  be  lasy  once  while  they 
sUy  with  us." 

"  I  know  Xr.  Schuyler  won*t  like  her. 
If  yon  devote  yonrsdf  to  her  the  way  yon  did 
in  London,  VM  do  the  same  by  Mr.  Schuyler, 
oan*t  It"  And  tiie  child  looks  at  me  hi  her 
queer  fhsUon,  as  though  begging  breathless- 
ly a  (kror. 

'•Ceeilal"  cries  Mrs.  Hogarth,  absolute- 
ly blushing  for  her. 

Mrs.  Hogarth  always  resents  Ceoile'a 
young  waya — as  a  sort  of  infringement  upon 
her  own  peculiar  prerogafive.  If  we  treat 
Mrs.  Hogarth  with  the  deference  due  her  age, 
she  does  not  like  it.  If  we  extend  a  band  to 
help  her  in  alighting  from  any  conveyance, 
ahe  alights  it,  and  does  her  very  best  to  jump 
aa  lightly  as  she  used  to  twenty  years  ago, 
when  her  aroirdupoia  was  at  its  minimum. 
If  we  suitably  address  her  with  her  title 
of  madam,  her  countenance  lengthens  spas- 
modically and  ia  strong.  Altogether,  Mrs. 
Hogarth  continues  still  intrepid  with  youtti, 
and  spends  ber  days  in  snubbing  facta  and 
surprising  them  into  torniug  the  other  cheek 
also. 

*'  YoQ  musto't  be  so  sure  about  Schuyler. 
I  don't  see  very  well  bow  he  can  help  admir. 
log  Miss  Hague.- She  was  the  bdle  of  Balti. 
more  last  winter,  Schuyler." 

Dundaa  Is  mlscldevonsly  propagating 
winks  In  my  fkvor  with  a  vengeance,  and  is 
rdazing  Us  usual  ta<^um  e^nesrion  In  a 
series  of  Indescribable  facial  innuendoes. 

**0h,  how  ean  yon  misrepresent  things 
so!  She  Is  not  pretty  even.  Her  forehead 
bnlges  out,  and  ber  nose  is  so  long." 
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"  I  lore  ererjr  iooli  of  it,"  Bays  Dundu, 
soberly. 

Hiu  Garew  has  orimsoned,  and  has  arisen 
from  her  chair— not  hastily,  bat  very  qaietly 
and  digniBedly  for  her.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  her  to  remain  rigid  with  displeasure  loDg, 
BO  she  flashes  a  glance  at  Dundas  that  is  half 
defiance  and  wholly  anger. 

"Don't  you  like  her,  too,  Mr.  Schnyler," 
she  says,  turning  to  me ;  "  but  I  won't  worry, 
for  I  know  you  wonU.  She  Is  the  rery  fog- 
end  of  what's  nice." 

"  Well,*'  says  Mrs.  Hogarth,  who  has  been 
frowning  in  silence  for  some  time,  "  I  sap- 
pose  this  foolishness  means  that  the  Hagues 
will  be  with  us  ere  long  ?  " 

"  To-night.  Hagae  writes  from  York  to 
that  effect." 

"  If  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  were  forty  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  *'  —  and  Gecile  looks 
jast  now  aa  though  her  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  might  be  limited  to  ihifr—*' I  am  glad 
this  place  isn't  an  ark  for  eoming  in :  they'd 
hare  to  doable." 

^d  she  is  80  th<»roagbly  naoghty  that  I 
fo^et  to  censore,  and  langh  instead. 

When  breakfkst  is  orar,  Dnndai  fbllowa 
CeoUe  to  the  window,  and,  as  I  think  he 
must  be  petting  her  back  Into  a  goodJiamor, 
I  do  not  look  to  see. 

"I  wish  we  didn't  bare  to  go  in  a  cab," 
she  says  to  me  when  Dnndas  goes  ont  to  en> 
gage  a  carriage  for  the  sight-seeing ;  "  I  would 
like  to  go  as  you  and  Rob  went  this  morning, 
climbing  here  and  there  and  without  any 
plan.  I  never  saw  such  a  magnificent  sight 
ns  that  old  castle  is  perched  np  there.  It's 
the  first  real  cn9t)e  I've  seen — I  mean  my  idea 
of  one.  I  think  your  simile  of  the  boat-keel 
must  be  good,  Ur.  Schuyler.  I  suppose  there 
is  jost  one  long  street  running  from  the  cas- 
tle down  to  Holyrood  ?  " 

<*  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  called  by  the  same 
name  all  the  way.  Then,  down  from  this 
one  long  street  the  closes  and  wynds  run 
steep,  like  ribs,  on  eitbw  slant  of  the  hill 
into  the  valleys." 

"Shall  we  go  to  Holyrood  first,  really  P" 
asks  Dnndas,  coming  in,  to  find  me  at  Cecile's 
^e,  and  looking  with  her  at  the  old  roofs 
aoross  the  way,  yelloiring  now  in  the  broad 
daylight— and  in  fliTor  of  Hdyrood  there  is 
ft  qoadrnple  dedsion,  and  we  find  oarselvei 
all  at  onee  formed  intb  a  mntaally-aocMDmo- 
dating  party — three  aore  to  go  wherever  the 
foarth  one  may  stiggest. 

*'  Don't  let  OS  drive  throngb  the  new  part," 
Cerile  begs  when  we  enter  the  eab,  and,  with 
her  face  tamed  longbgly  toward  the  high- 
pitched  gables  and  turrets  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ravine,  "  let  us  go  up  there  first." 

*'I  thoi^ht  you  wanted  to  go  to  Holy- 
rood  first  ?  "  Dundas  reminds  her. 

"So  I  do;  but  I  want  to  go  the  way  Queen 
Mary  used  to  go,  down  the  Canongate.  1  want 
to  get  into  the  real  spirit  of  the  place.  To  go 
the  new  way  would  be  too  much  of  a  start" 

AnA,  as  we  all  acquiesce,  it  is  plainly 
shovrn  that  Cecile  is  the  fourth  exponent  of 
onr  will,  calculated  by  nature  to  accelerate 
one  and  all  of  our  decisions  for  the  day. 

"Gecile,  you  don't  look  unlike  a  picture 
of  Unry  Stuart  that  I  saw  this  morning" 
— Daodaa  looks  at  her  with  something  like 


pride,  and  welt  he  may,  she  is  so  alight  with 
a  sweet,  fteah  beauty — "you  only  need  the 
coif  and  pearls  and  a  thonaand  loTera." 

I  begin  to  qnestion  now  all  at  once — and 
the  thought  is  like  an  air-ball  rising  through 
the  draught  that  I  am  drinking — "  Is  he  jeal- 
ous that  she  has  learned  so  often  to  defer  to  me 
as  she  did  just  now,  with  only  a  look ;  does  he 
see  her  fret  with  color  sometimes  when  I 
effsny  indifference;  and  is  he  beginning  to  feel 
the  vibrations  that  stir  her  and  shake  me  In 
bis  very  sight  ?  " 

I  tingle  mentally  aa  we  are  driven  over 
the  bridge  and  up  a  street  which  has  been 
widened  by  the  demolishment  of  sundry  old 
landmarks,  and  the  general  aspect  of  which 
in  consequence  is  lamentably  modern. 

"  This  isn't  fun,"  cries  Cecile,  looking 
first  one  side  and  then  the  other ;  "  only  look 
at  those  signs — there  is  a  bank,  and  there  an 
hotel,  and  there  a  chapel.  I  feel  like  crying, 
I  am  80  diaappt^nted.  I  have  to  look  way 
np  to  the  roofs  to  see  any  thing  qoeer." 

"Only  look  at  that  date."  Icallheratten- 
tioo  to  a  gaant  stone  hand,  that  to  see  its  top 
one  has  to  stretch  one's  self  almost  horizon- 
tally. "  In  aaeh  a  house  as  that  the  barons 
and  peers  of  the  realm  lived  In  the  old,  chi- 
valrous days,  and  the  gallants  emptied  their 
stirrup-oaps  before  setting  out  for  coDqnest." 

So  I  ramble  on,  keeping  her  interested  all 
the  way  to  the  Canongate,  only  to  bring  the 
sweet  eyes  to  mine  in  the  steadfast  act  of 
listening,  only  to  watch  the  come  and  the  go 
of  the  color  that  is  ever  new. 

Dundas  pretends  not  to  listen,  and  is 
leaning  almost  with  hid  back  turned  half  ont 
his  side  the  carriage.  Mrs.  Hogarth  reclines 
back  upon  her  seat  as  we  are  dragged  up-hiU, 
as  aninterested  and  as  nninterfering  as  one 
could  desire. 

The  Canongate  brings  Cecile  from  out  a 
lethargy  of  listening  into  ejaculations  of 
delight.  The  tall  old  house,  timber -faced, 
and  picturesque  with  gables  that  mum  at  each 
other,  they  are  so  aged,  is  a  revelation  to  her 
ei^r  eyes,  looking  as  if,  could  they  only  be 
tilted  a  little  more,  both  sides  of  the  street, 
after  a  nodding  acquaintance  of  centuries, 
would  unite  in  one  common  eaim. 

As  we  drive  down  the  etreet,  I  see  keen 
Scotch  eyes  brighten  with  pleasure,  juat  as 
their  forefathers  may  have  gazed  in  greeting 
their  lovely,  priish  queen. 

"1  am  going  to  shut  my  ciyes,"  Cecile 
says,  when  told  that  Holyrood  Is  in  sight, 
"and  I  don't  want  to  open  them  till  we  get 
in  ftont  of  it—I  want  it  all  In  a  shock.— JRob, 
won't  you  count  three,  and  then  FU  open  my 
eyes  right  off  f  " 

"  There  it  in  now  " — ^Dundas  refuses  to 
humor  her — and  we  are  crossing  the  square 
that  once  was  the  garden  from  which  the 
lovely  queen  went  forth  hawking  or  shooting 
at  the  butts,  and  where  now  the  fountain,  like 
the  one  she  played  about  ns  a  child  at  Lin- 
lithgow, is  built  in  memory  of  her. 

The  carriage  is  turned  with  a  sudden 
twist,  and  stands  still  in  front  of  the  grand 
entrance.  Cecile  looks  up,  catching  her  breath 
at  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland.  On  either  hand 
are  the  donble-battlemented  toners,  topped 
by  the  round,  peaked  caps,  that  seem  here 
the  sign-manual  of  architecture. 


We  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  cab.  As 
Mrs.  Hogarth  jamps  forth  as  usual,  refusing 
assistance,  the  driver  is  telling  Cecile,  who 
has  inquired,  that  Queen  Mary's  apartments 
are  in  the  towers  to  the  left,  and,  oh,  yes  !' 
there  are  strange  lights  seen  Sashing  out  from 
the  windows  at  night,  and  the  queen  some- 
times comes  to  the  window — ^that  one  there 
between  the  towers — and,  throwing  np  her- 
arms  as  if  in  despair,  shrieks  aloud. 

Dundas  has  to  put  bis  hand  upon  Cecile's- 
shoulder,  as  a  hint  that  she  cannot  stand  all 
day  listening  to  the  driver's  ghost  -  stories^ 
who  is  looking  down  at  the  girl  with  a  sly,. 
Gaelic  twinkle  in  bis  eye. 

We  enter  by  the  front  gate-way,  and,  led 
by  a  guide,  tarn  to  the  left,  ascend  a  stair,, 
nnd  before  we  know  it  are  in  the  picture-- 
gallery  where  hang  the  portraits  of  the  native- 
monarchs,  cut  and  slashed  by  the  sabres  of 
defeated  dragoons,  and  .  patched  anew  with- 
color,  a  cicatrix  for  their  wounds. 

"  This  is  where  Prince  Charlie  used  to- 
dance  with  the  Jacobite  dames,  canaing  the 
white  knots  to  tremble  in  tbdr  bosoms." 

Dundas  has  stolen  CeoUe  sway  feaxa  me,, 
and  stands  with  her  before  one  of  the  stiff  old 
lectures. 

The  goide  tells  us  we  are  the  first  visitors: 
to  come  this  morning ;  that  we  have  chosen 
an  boar  unasaally  early  for  tourists,  and  Ce- 
cile, hearing  this,  is  quite  freed  from  her  at- 
tack of  awe,  and  goe»  waltzing  down  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  gallery,  saucily  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  grim  old  kings. 

The  guide  first  frowns,  and  then  the  taut 
muscles  of  his  face  relax,  and,  when  she 
stops,  I  know  that  he  Is  wishing  that  aho- 
would  waltz  again. 

Ailer  this  she  quite  abandons  Dundas 
and  me,  to  devote  herself  to  asking  questions- 
of  the  guide,  and  hangs  upon  bis  answers 
just  as  she  did  upon  mine,  when  I  could  serve- 
her  turn  aa  welL 

Mrs.  Hogarth,  not  feeling  especially  in- 
terested in  any  thii^,  ia  imitative,  wants  to 
hang  about  somebody,  and  so  hangs  about 
me.  Dundas  keeps  closely  beside  Cecile,  and 
the  guide,  I  imagine,  enjoys  silently  my  cha- 
grin. 

We  leave  the  picturo^llery,  and  arc 
ushered  into  the  more  ancient  portion  of  the 
palace,  where  Hary's  andDamley's  rooms  aro- 
dtaated. 

We  penetrate  the  audience-chamber  of 
Damley — hung  with  melancholy  old  tapestry,, 
that  I  am  glad  does  not  txf.  It  Is  so  dusty- 
and  dismal — we  look  aboat  the  little  turret* 
rooms  with  old  portraits  only  for  furniture, . 
while  Cecile  is  harrying  us  all  the  time  to 
get  through,  that  we  may  go  up-stairs  sooner  - 
to  see  Queen  Mnry's  apartments,  which  the- 
guide  tells  us  are  immediately  over  these. 

In  one  of  the  turret- rooms  the  guide- 
shows  us  the  private  stair  up  which  the  as- 
sassins crept  to  murder  Kzzio  in  the  queen's - 
sight ;  and,  although  iron  bars  have  been  put. 
across  the  narrow  doorway,  to  prevent  tres-  - 
passing,  Cecile  docs  her  best  to  soften  the 
guide's  heart  with  indefatigable  pleading. 

"  Only  think  how  far  I've  come,  and  bow 
sea-sick  I  was  coming  1  If  you  only  knew, 
you'd  find  some  way  to  let  me  go  up  those 
stairs." 
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And  when  tlie  poor  guide  shakes  his 
Jiead,  and,  quite  roioeless  under  the  storm  of 
her  importunities,  points  to  the  iron  bars, 
.ftod  eren  tries  to  shake  them  to  show  her 
how  impre^iable  to  sU  kssault  the;  are,  she 
Tefaies  poiut-blank  to  be  conrinced. 

**  There  ta  some  other  way,  then.  I  do 
mnttb  go  np  those  stairs  I  It  spoils  half 
-the  roraaDce  not  to." 

"  Doa*(  tease  so,"  remonatnttes  Urs.  Ho- 
.garth,  and  she  turns  decIsiTdy  awaj  from  the 
bars  through  which  we  see  the  rou^  stone 
:atep9  that  ButhTen  and  Damlej  trod  that 
fearAil  night,  winding  up  Into  the  gloom. 

^6  guide  also,  rejoloed  to  get  away  from 
-the  Bobject,  follows,  and  while  Cedle  lags 
flolktly  behind,  draws  our  attention  to  the 
nuumer  in  wliloh  the  ceilings  are  paneled. 

It  is  not  nntn  we  bnve  returned  to  the 
■andieaee^bamber  that  we  dlacover  that  Ce- 
■eile  is  nowhere  to  be^seen.  From  this  oham- 
ber  another  leads  out  to  the  left,  and  while 
'tbejr  seek  her  there,  I  ruo  back  to  the  little 
-turret-room  from  which  the  secret  stairs  lead 
up. 

The  tapestry  is  hanging  there  alone,  and 
no  sound  is  heard  but  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
fisher-women  crying  in  the  streets.  I  hesi- 
^te,  and  while  I  am  hesitating  I  bear  the 
regular  click  of  tiny  boot-heels  upon  stone 
.ateps  high  above  my  head.  I  lean  against 
the  bars  to  listen.  They  are  so  close  togeth- 
er that  I  wonder  how  she  has  managed  to 
crawl  through.  The  air,  moist  and  cold  as  if 
it  had  been  dead  a  long  while,  chills  my  face. 

"I  arrest  you  in  the  queen's  name  for 
trespasnngf"  I  call  after  her,  and  my  voice 
reTerberatee  not  unlike  the  hollow  acoenta 
-oT  a.dog  baying  at  the  moon. 

Thit  click  of  the  boot-heels  on  tbe  steps 
is  silenced,  and  I  know  she  is  trembling  np 
-there,  mj  Ttnce  ia  so  strange  to  her  after 
it!  frindbig  Bi^t.  She  ia  already  punished 
for  her  temerity. 

"  Where  ia  she?  have  you  found  her  ?  ** 
Mrs.  Hogarth  reSnters  leisurely,  but  she  be- 
comes quite  pale  with  apprehension  when 
she  finds  me  there  alone,  and  the  tapestry 
banging  slick  and  unrumpled  as  it  ought  to 
be  when  there  is  no  one  mischievously  con- 
■cealed  behind  it. 

"  Cecile  baa  crawled  through  those  bars," 
-says  Dnndaa,  who  has  followed  with  the 
guide,  and  he  laughs  now  beartlly  at  the  ex- 
pltnt.    "  That  girl  is  a  trump." 

"Ton  should  not  encourage  her  so."  Mrs, 
Hogarth  begins  to  fret,  but  she  can  go  no 
-tarther,  for  Dundaa  is  crying  lustily  through 
-the  bars. 

**  Come  back,  you  vixen  t  we  are  wuting 
foryon.  Come  back,  before  the  ghost  snatches 
70Q.  Don't  you  see  it  there  all  in  white,  and 
nuking  op  faces  at  you — boo  /  " 

This  latter  ^aculation  la  lengthened  apas- 
-moffically,  and  goes,  a  nunbling  discharge  of 
-notation,  iq>  the  spiral  gloom. 

**  I'm  np  now  where  ^'i  light,"  a  queer, 
distorted  voice  comes  aosweriog  back.  Fm 
-m  disapptfoted,  there  ianH  a  single  ghost 
fam— Aoo  yourself  I" 

The  gnide  meanwUIe  is  complidning  to 
Ibu.  Hogarth  that  if  the  matter  of  the  jroong 
Tailj's  having  done  saeh  a  thing  should  come 
<•  flw-kaowledge  of  Ids  gram  the  duke,  the 


keeper  of  the  palace,  it  would  be  as  much  to 
liim  as  his  place  is  worth. 

"Weil,  never  mind  that,"  interferes  Dun- 
das,  for  Mrs.  Hogarth  Is  happy  at  last  in 
finding  somebody  to  aympathtae  with  her. 
"  I'll  make  it  up  to  you  if  there's  any  trou- 
ble—rwhich  there  won't  be  unless  you  take 
the  trouble  to  talk  yourself.  Now  I  want 
you  to  take  us  as  quickly  as  you  can  to  the 
spot  where  these  stairs  come  out." 

I  am  also  in  a  fanrry  to  go,  and  so  we 
hasten  back,  and  are  soon  <dlmbing  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  royal  apartments 
above. 

In  the  Clumber  of  Presence,  which  we 
enter  first,  we  see  Cedle  come  walking  out 
from  an  inno"  room,  ta-ying  hard  to  look  as 
though  she  had  done  nothing  to  oflbnd. 

We  are  so  glad  to  see  her  safe  and  sound 
after  her  frolic,  that  ewea  the  guide  relents 
into  a  smile,  and  Urs.  Hogarth  is  the  only 
one  who  eonUnuas  sourly  dlqciosed. 

"  TIME'S  MEVENGESr 


THE  river  Thames  looks  very  pleasant  at 
Kingston  Bridge.  Besides  the  local 
beauties  —  the  tree-shaded  towing-path,  the 
quaint  old  boat-house,  tlie  picturesque  water- 
stairs  farther  on — there  is  always  some  liv- 
ing interest  here,  and  about  this  old,  gray 
bridge. 

Usually  a  punt  or  two  add  character  to 
the  scene.  Uoored  across-stream  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  Is  one,  with  a  grave,  comfort* 
able-looking  angler  therdn,  tickling  the  wa- 
ter. He  screws  up  Us  mouth  now  and  then 
as  a  boat  Aill  of  laughing  girls  shoots  past, 
or  even  when  a  quieter  freight  in  the  shape 
of  a  ptdr  of  lovers  floats  down-stream  in  one 
of  the  dainty  little  boats  that  seem  part  of 
tbe  place.  Just  now  the  angler  looked  more 
than  disconcerted  when  an  outrigged  cutter, 
with  a  crew  of  eight  aplendid-looklng,  dark- 
browed  young  fellows,  flew  past  him. 

"  Confound  that  Harvard  crew  1 "  he  mut- 
tered ;  **  theirs  is  the  strongest  pull  on  the 
river." 

Two  young  men  are  standing  still  on  the 
Kingston  aide,  just  below  the  angler,  watch- 
ing the  American  boat,  and  admiring  the 
practised  case  of  its  crew. 

"  I  wish  you  were  going  to  the  United 
States  instead  of  to  Germany,  Michael,"  said 
one  to  the  otber. 

The  man  he  spoke  to  gave  a  cheerful  look 
out  of  his  frank,  blue  eyes. 

"  Why,  Thorn  ?  You  mean  I  should  make 
money  quicker.  You  forget  that  I  set  hap- 
piness above  money,  and  I  don't  want  to  put 
tbe  Atlantic  between  myself  and  a  certain 
person." 

"  If  yon  are  going  for  a  year,  what  can 
distance  signify?" 
Mobael  laughed. 

"  A  shorter  post,  old  fellow,  will  make  all 
tiie  diflferenoe." 

And  then  he  put  his  arm  into  bis  Mend's, 
and  they  walked  on  beaide  flie  river. 

"  Thank  Heaven  1  '*  the  angler  muttered. 
"Why  can't  the  chattering  IcUots  choose 
some  other  place  f  " 


The  friends  turned  their  backs  on  the 
new-stuccoed  suburb,  which  seems  like  some 
modern,  fashionable  child,  ashamed  of  its 
gray,  old-fashioned  parent.  Just  before  they 
reached  the  quaint  market-place  of  Kings- 
ton, Michael  stopped  suddenly. 

"I  must  leave  you  here.  Thorn,  but  I'll 
see  you  again  before  I  go  for  good.  Betwe^ 
ourselves.  It  is  just  possible  I  may  be  home 
in  a  month,  and  then  go  back  and  stay  aIto> 
gether — for  a  time,  at  any  rate." 

Thorn's  grave,  middle^ged  bee  clouded 
over. 

"  Hy  good  fellow,  do  yon  mean  that  you 
think  of  manning  on  your  present  ine<nuef  ** 
Michael  was  amused  at  his  friend's  anx- 

iety. 

*<  I  have  4)lenty  of  faults,"  he  said,  "but 
I  don't  think  I  am  over-confldent.  I  feel 
sure  of  success,  and  my  idea  is,  that  two  peo- 
ple who  love  one  another-  get  on  better  in 
life  married  than  single.  Mow  good-by,  old 
fellow ;  I  am  due  at  Lurbiton  Lodge." 

But  Thorn  did  not  let  go  his  friend's 
hand.  He  was  trying  to  give  a  word  of  ad- 
vice, and  he  feared  to  ^ve  offense  along  with 
it 

"  You  say  two  people.  Don't  be  vexed, 
but  make  sure,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  are 
loved  heart  and  soul  before  you  ask  a  wom- 
an to  share  a  small  income." 

Uiehael  frowned  for  an  instant,  then  bis 
bright,  sunshiny  look  came  back — a  look  one 
seldom  sees  In  an  idle  man's  face;  it  was 
like  the  spariile  on  a  fouotain,  welling  up 
from  a  loving  heart  and  a  steadfast  mind. 

*<  Never  fear,  old  friend— I  think  I'm  safis 
— thank  you  for  your  anxiety — and,  now, 
good-by  in  earnest." 

He  hurried  on  tilt  he  bad  left  the  old  town 
bdiind,  and  was  some  way  up  the  tree-shaded 
road  leading  to  Lurbiton  Hill. 

"Poor  old  Thorn  1  I  don't  fancy  he  Mid 
his  wife  are  happy  together,  and  so  he  croaks 
about  Georgie  and  me.  I  believe  he  has  such 
an  absurdly  high  opinion  of  me  that  he 
can't  think  Georgie  or  any  woman  half  good 
enough  for  me." 

Aud  then  his  pace  slackened  as  his 
thoughts  gathered  on  the  doubt  his  friend's 
words  had  stirred. 

"Does  Geoi^e  love  me  as  I  love  herf" 
A  pause  here.  "Nonsrasel  I'm  a  fool  to 
plague  myself.  What  I  take  for  coldness 
is  only  the  reserve  that  modest  girls  have. 
I  believe  those  who  are  shyest  generally  have 
the  strongest  power  of  loving," 

He  whistled  "  Love's  Young  Dream  "  as 
he  went  up  the  hill.  Inwardly  he  was  not 
quite  content,  but  he  told  himself  that  doubt 
and  fear  were  two  sure  attributes  of  true 
love,  and  that  it  would  be  all  right  when  once 
Georgie  \eedbam  was  his  wife. 

Past  the  church,  he  took  a  turning  on  the 
right.  There  were  no  stuccoed  houses  to  be 
seen  here.  The  road  overlooked  the  open 
country  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  was 
bordered  by  b^  hedges,  powdered  just  now 
with  summer  dust.  He  soon  came  to  a  white 
swfng-gate  In  one  of  these  hedges,  pushed  it 
open,  and  went  up  a  carriage-drive  with  a 
flower-border  on  the  right,  and  some  good* 
sized  maple  and  sycamore  trees  on  the  left, 
which  e^tuully  screened  the  house. 
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III  gaps  here  and  there  70a  caught 
glimpses  of  an  irregular  picturesque  dwell- 
ing,  built  oliiefly  of  red  brick,  so  festooned 
by  wistaria  and  climbing  roses  that  even  the 
Sight  of  stoue-steps  in  front,  and  a  project- 
ing balcony  which  overlooked  the  lawn  on 
one  aide,  were  almost  bidden, 

A  shrubbery  of  laurels  hid  the  lawn  itself, 
but  sounds  of  laughter  and  the  sharp  click 
of  croquet-mallets  were  plain  enough. 

tfichael  Radcliffe  hurried  along  the  turn 
in  the  drire  which  led  to  the  house,  aadwent 
In  without  any  ring  or  knock  at  the  opeo 
door  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps. 

A.  TOioe  bad  reached  bim  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Uarel-hedge,  which  told  bim  that 
Georgie  wu  not  playing  croquet.  His  heart 
beat  £ut  ai  h«  passed  through  the  empty 
drawing-rooms,  out  through  the  French  win- 
dows, and  ont  oo  the  little  itone  balcony 
OTcriooking  the  lawn.  He  felt  sore  of 
George's  answen  to  the  qoesUons  he  had 
eome  to  pat  to  her.  At  iMSt  he  told  him- 
sdf  he  was  sure,  and  yet  hts  heart  throbbed 
in  a  most  nnnsoal  fiuhion. 

Gcoigitfs  three  sisters,  and  some  other 
young  women  in  bright,  butterflyJike  cos- 
tumes, are  playing  croquet.  Hrs.  Needham 
makes  a  contrast  to  them  in  the  deep  mourn- 
ing-dress  she  still  wears.  She  sits  on  the 
lawn,  near  the  croquet  •  players.  Michael 
Radcliffe  takes  in  the  scene  almost  without 
looking  at  it.  He  has  only  eyes  for  the 
strangely  ill-mated  pair  walking  beside  the 
laurel-screen.  Just  now  they  are  coming  up 
toward  the  house. 

Georgie  is  a  tall,  handsome  ^rl,  simply 
dressed  in  black  and  white,  her  face  shaded 
by  a  black'Straw  hat  A  short,  stent,  red- 
faeed  dame  walks  beside  her,  and  takes  little, 
waddling  steps,  two  or  three  to  each  of  the 
stately  morements  of  her  companion. 

The  afternoon  is  not  oppressirely  warm, 
but,  as  you  look  at  the  full-blown,  rose-col- 
ored fiuje,  and  the  many-hued  tints  of  her 
dress,  yon  feel  heated  and  jarred.  She  is 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  her  snrronnd* 
Ings.  They  tnm  abntptly,  and  Hiehad  runs 
down  the  steps  fVom  the  balcony  and  reaches 
them  as  they  stand  looking  at  the  pond  be- 
yond the  lawn. 

**  I  can't  fancy,  my  dear,"  says  Georgie's 
companion,  **  what  your  poor  dear  ma  can 
be  thinking  of  not  to  have  that  water  drained 
ofl|  when  your  little  brothers  come  home  for 
holidays.  I  must  speak  to  her  seriously,  I 
most  indeed;  they're  sure  to  be  drowned — 
why,  my  gracious  t  here's  Mr.  Radclifib !  Ah, 
you  don't  remember  me,  sir,  perhaps  f  I  met 
you  over  at  Stamford  Hill  at  a  boll  last  year." 

To  Uichael's  surprise,  she  holds  out  her 
hand,  and  a  dim  remembrance  comes  to  him 
of  a  loud-talking,  pompous  mother  and  son, 
said  to  be  wonderfully  wealthy.  He  looks 
impatiently  at  Georgie,  but  she,  after  shaking 
hands  with  Michael,  walks  on  beside  her  vis* 
itor.   Michael  harries  to  Mrs.  Needbam. 

Thtir  greetings  over,  he  says : 

"  Please  release  George  from  that  old 
horror.  I  have  something  rery  special  to  say 
to  her,  and  I  most  leave  early,  for  I  have  an 
appointment  in  London  at  eight  o'elock." 

It  seems  to  bim  that  wsy-eomplying  Hrs. 
Needham  shows  a  want  of  aUcrlty  in  his  ser< 


vice ;  and  hitherto  she  and  '*  the  giHs,"  as  he 
calls  his  future  sisters,  hare  been  so  petting 
in  their  welcome  to  his  visits. 

'"That  old  horror,*  as  you  call  her,  is  Mrs. 
Wood,"  says  Mrs.  Needham,  and  she  looks  per- 
plexed. "You  know  who  she  is,  do  you  not  t 
the  mother  of  Richard  Wood,  the  richest  man 
on  the  Stock  Exchange."  A  certain  swell  on 
the  last  words  irritates  Michael  Radcliffe. 

"  Tes,  I  know — he's  a  most  awful,  vulgar 
snob.   He's  not  a  friend  of  yours,  is  he  f 

"  We  don't  know  much  of  bim,  certainly  " 
—  Mrs.  Needham  looks  troubled  —  "  but  I 
think  he  seems  extronely  pleasant."  She 
glances  up  at  Michael.  "Well,  I'll  see  what 
I  can  do."  A  fiery  impatience  in  his  eyes 
quickens  her  movements.  She  crosses  the 
Uwn  and  takes  possesion  of  Mrs.  Wood.  In 
a  few  moments  he  has  Getngle  all  to  himself. 

"  Come  Indoors,  darling,  won't  yon  T  we 
can't  talk  eomfbrtably  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
clatter." 

**  I  shoold  hare  thooght  you  would  be  glad 
of  as  maeh  firesh  air  aa  possiUe,"  says  Geor- 
f^t,  but  she  walks  beside  Um  to  the  balcony. 

"  I  beg  year  pardon,  dearest  "-^he  looks 
80  winning  as  she  sits  beside  her  on  a  eonch 
in  a  snug  corner  that  she  smiles,  too.  "  I 
know  I  looked  cross  just  now,  but  I  felt  sure 
you  wanted  to  be  free  of  that  old  vulgarian." 

"0  Michael  I  don't  speak  like  that;  Mrs. 
Wood  is  our  friend," 

'*  Well,  then,  she's  charming  —  but  never 
mind  Mrs.  Wood.  Now,  my  own  girl,  for  once 
I'm  going  to  talk  very  seriously.  I  have  got 
a  year's  appointment  as  engineer  to  the  pro- 
jected Laxemburg  Railway — enough  to  live 
on  comfortably  out  there,  darling."  He 
pauses  here,  and  looks  down  on  the  hand- 
some face  be  has  drawn  so  near  to  his.  Geor- 
gie's eyes  are  fixed  on  her  clasped  hands,  her 
color  deepens,  and  she  listens. 

**  Go  on,"  she  says,  quietly. 

"  Well,"  he  speaks,  eagerly,  "  I  won't  de- 
o»ve  yon,  darling — it  would  not  be  enouf^ 
for  England ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  I  am 
promised  a  much  better  thing  alh^ther." 

<•  Why  can't  you  hare  that  now  f  "—still 
she  does  not  raise  her  eyes,  but  she  seems 
very  iotrat  on  Us  words. 

"  Because  my  getting  It  rery  mneh  de- 
pends on  the  success  of  this  present  work. 
Now,  my  darling.  If  you  are  with  me  I  am 
sure  of  snccess ;  and  if  yoo  saw  this  quaint 
little  German  town,  I  am  sore  yon  would  like 
it." 

And  then  he  goes  off  into  an  enthusiastic 
description  of  a  charming  house  and  garden 
he  has  found  ont  in  Luxemburg,  which  he 
only  waits  her  permission  to  secure  as  tbeir 
home.  He  tells  her  the  exact  amount  of  liis 
income  and  his  expectations,  and  opens  bis 
whole  heart  to  her. 

"  You  will  say  '  Yes,'  darling ;  I  will  go 
over  for  a  month,  get  every  thing  ready  for 
you,  and  begin  my  work,  and  then  I  will 
come  and  fetch  70a.  Is  It  not  a  locky  stroke 
of  fortune  f  " 

He  bends  down  and  kisses  her  tenderly, 
but  Georgie  draws  herself  away,  and  gives  a 
liUle  laugh. 

"  Stop,  Michael,  you  are  going  on  too  ftst, 
yon  are  taking  my  consent  for  granted ;  dcm't 
be  vexed,  dear  "--Bbe  smiles,  and  holds  one 


of  his  bands  in  hers ;  *'  but  why  should  we- 
not  keep  to  our  old  plan  f  You  said  oar  en- 
gagement had  better  last  more  than  a  yea1^— 
that  is  not  half  over  yet." 

Michael  pulled  his  hand  away. 

"  Then  you  don't  care  to  make  me  happy  ?  "" 

"  I  asked  you  not  to  be  vexed,  Michael ; 
you  know  I  have  always  told  you  that  I  am 
practical.  Suppose  I  were  to  say  '  Yes,'  and^ 
after  all,  you  were  not  to  get  the  other  ap- 
pointment, but  get  into  debt  instead — is  it  not 
much  better  to  wait  on  another  year,  even,  in 
hope,  and  then  begin  life  comtbrtably,  and 
as  we  mean  to  go  on,  thau  to  ran  any  risks  ?  I 
shmild  never  foigive  mysdf  if  you  get  worried 
and  embarraesed  for  want  of  money.  I  saw 
enough  of  that  while  my  father  Uved." 

Every  word  falls  like  a  drop  of  cold  water 
OQ  the  lover's  warm,  beating  heart  He  get* 
up  and  stands  fhcing  her. 

"  I  wish  yon  were  Doyt  so  prudeiu,  darling 
have  yon  do  trust  in  me  f  I  tell  you  Pm  sure 
of  soccess  if  I  have  yoo  hedde  me  to  oheee 
me  iq>." 

^  But,  Michael,  you  may  fkll  Ul,  or  a  dozen> 
things  may  happen." 

Wehael  looks  more  grave  than  vexed. 

"  My  dearest  Georgie,  I  don't  ask  yoof 
only  to  trust  me;  have  a  higher  trnst  It 
seems  to  me  no  one  can  ever  be  quite  sure 
of  any  thing,  but  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to- 
be  sure.  I  have  a  certain  moderate  income 
for  this  year,  and  a  very  sufficient  one  farther 
on ;  but  I  have  been  loo  impatient  I  won't 
ask  for  your  answer  to-night ;  take  time.  I 
will  oome  down  again  to-motrow;  we  won't 
talk  about  it  any  more  now." 

George  glances  up  at  bim. 

"  We  need  never  talk  of  it  again,'|  she 
says,  coldly.  "  I  am  sure  it  is  best  to  let 
things  be  till  you  have  got  the  new  appoint- 
ment You  will  come  over  between  whiles^, 
won't  you  f  " 

Till  now,  Michael  has  contrived  to  seen^ 
oalm,  but  his  bitter  diiappdntment  will  make 
a  last  efibrt  He  fedi  It  is  a  tnndng-poinb 
in  his  life. 

Onoe  mora  he  idts  down  bedde  her ;  he 
whispers  tender,  passionate  love;  be  take» 
her  in  his  arms ;  be  pictures  the  happy  life 
of  the  qndnt,  foreign  town,  where  they  will 
be  more  all  in  all  to  each  other  than  they 
can  be  in  England;  and  then  he  tells  het 
bow  desolate  he  shall  be  there  alone,  and 
bow  she,  too,  will  miss  his  visits. 

"  You  know  I  am  not  good  at  letter-writ- 
ing,"  he  says,  at  last,  "  and  letters  are  cold" 
comfort  in  place  of  a  wife.  Say  you  will  give- 
me  hope,  darling — that  you  will  change  yoor 
mind ;  take  two  months,  even,  but  don't  keep 
us  waiting  so  needlessly  long  ftir  our  happU 
ness." 

There  is  reproach  in  her  eyes  as  she- 
draws  herself  from  his  arms. 

"  I  thought  you  unlike  other  men  in  one- 
thing,"  she  says,  coldly;  "  I  thought  you  un- 
selfish, Michael.  It  seems  to  me  yoo  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  a  secure  future,  only  tO" 
spare  yourself  some  present  discomfort." 

Michael  flushes,  but  he  keeps  down  the- 
pain  she  makes  him  feel. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  only  of  myself.  I 
thmmht  of  yon,  too,  my  darling,  in  these 
months  of  separation.  I  realise  better  than 
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jon  do  what  yon  will  feel " — and  he  prenses 
her  hand  foDdly — "  bat  perhaps  I  un  selfish. 
I  will  try  and  think  Ton  are  right,  Georgie, 
«nd  I  shall  sUU  live  in  the  hope  that  yon 
will  shorten  the  time." 

At  parting  from  her  lover  that  ereoing 
Georgie  is  more  affectionate  than  nsnal.  She 
goes  down  to  the  gate  with  him,  and  Btands 
watching  him  in  the  dim  light  along  the 
road. 

"  How  well  he  walks,  and  how  good-look- 
ing he  is,  and  bow  nice  he  is  1  Oh,  dear  me  [ 
how  will  it  all  end «  I  beliere  if  I  could 
have  bronght  mTself  to  marr;  at  once  and  be 
poor,  I  should  have  been  very  happj  with 
him ;  bnt  then  I  suppose  I  found  the  life  h« 
describes  intolerably  dulL  He  says  we  mast 
U*e  oat  of  society ;  there  is  soqetiiiog  so 
lowering  in  ^Tiag  one's  self  to  house-keep- 
ing and  thinking  about  ways  and  means  of 
liTing  within  one's  income.  No,  no,  I  cannot 
be  poor  I  I  should  grow  cross  and  fretful, 
anA  that  could  not  make  Michael  happy  I 
No,  I'm  quite  sure  I  was  right  to  wait,  and 
lie  will  think  so,  too,  aftw  a  tut." 

And  yet  Oeoqie  Needham's  heart  Is  very 
heavy  as  she  goes  back,  and  she  feels  a  end- 
den  disgust  at  Hra.  Wood's  fulsome  oom< 
f  tinwnts  on  her  beaoty. 

MicHAiL  Radclifr  slts  smoklng  a  well- 
colored  pipe  in  his  cheerful  little  sitting-room 
in  the  old  German  town.  He  has  taken  the 
qoaint  house  and  garden,  after  all.  He  had 
so  pictured  Georgie  as  its  mistress  that  in 
some  way  it  seemed  to  him  filled  with  her  at- 
mosphere. Hichael  was  thoroughly  real  and 
practical,  bnt  he  had  a  warm  nook  iu  bis 
heftrt  for  sentiment,  and  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  it.  He  had  made  an  ezenrsion  to  the 
Black  Forest,  and  had  bronght  back  all  kinds 
of  qnidnt^  earred  flunlshings  for  the  old 
rooms  with  thtir  deep-ledged  windows,  and 
for  the  rambling  pasM^es,  too —passives 
whieh  seemed  to  get  on  in  life  a  few  stain  at 
ft  ttme^  and  then  to  stumble  down  or  nnex- 
peetedly  to  one  dde.  At  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  a  bear  stood  erect,  holding  a  gold 
ball  between  ita  paws,  and  at  every  corner  a 
bear's  head  appeared  topping  the  massiTe 
standard. 

A  bear's  head,  too,  figures  on  the  Btove 
near  which  Hiohael  sits  smoking.  For  the 
weather  h&s  grown  chill  and  dark,  four  months 
now  since  the  bright,  dnsty  July  aflerooon 
when  be  disturbed  tbe  angler  at  Kingston 
Bridge,  and  had  to  submit,  ao  sorely  against 
bis  will,  to  Georgie's  prudence. 

He  had  yielded  then,  because  she  had 
convicted  him  of  selfishness;  but,  as  the 
weeks  had  gone  by,  bis  mind  had  changed  on 
this  point, 

*'  If  two  people  lore  each  olber  equally, 
ft  eannot  be  selfish  for  one  to  try  and  malce 
both  bappy.  Surely  happiness  wonid  be  mu- 
tnlif  hearts  are  truly  one  I  I  ought  to  hare 
fairiitad.  I  am  aAraid  that  poor,  darUng  girl 
oafty  refused  for  my  sake,  and  I  have  a  right 
to  make  ber  happy  In  spite  of  herself.  She 
mt  IM  th*  ssparaUon  even  more  than  I 
do^  fcr  she  has  less  to  oocnpy  ber.  The  life- 
Im  toM  of  her  letters  tells  me  how  dull  she 


is.  Well,  I  am  lonely  enough  of  an  evening, 
bnt  my  work  is  a  great  compensation.  I  be- 
lieve the  worst  part  of  a  woman's  life  is 
when  tfaere  is  absence  of  a  decided  employ- 
ment in  it." 

A  tap  at  tbe  room-door.  Tbe  entrance 
into  the  hall  is  always  open.  The  bear  with 
his  golden  ball  stands  there  all  day  as  its 
sole  guardian. 

"  Come  lo,"  Michael  says. 

There  comes  In  a  sUmt  man  in  a  blue  coat 
and  light  trousers,  very  much  out  of  keeping 
with  the  season,  but  with  a  ruddiness  of  con- 
tent on  his  beamii^,  round  fiice  that  seems 
to  imply  that,  alUiough  he  difibrs  fl'om  bis 
countrymen  In  his  Indifference  to  the  cold,  he 
has  tbe  cheerftil  content  which  makes  life 
pass  so  easQy  to  the  falr-baired,  blne^ed 
sons  of  South  Germany. 

"  Well,  IMend,  and  what  dost  thou  here 
alone  t "  says  Carl  Schlmmel,  In  a  loud,  cheer- 
ful voice. 

"I  am  not  alone.  I  have  my  pipe  and 
my  thoughts." 

"  I  don'tknow"— the  German  leans  against 
the  stove  and  refills  bis  own  pipe — "  some 
thoughts  are  very  lonely,  bnt  these  would 
not  be  thine,  my  friend — thon  art  no  ego- 
tist." 

"I  don't  know  that,  either,"  Michael 
smiles,  and  watches  a  wreath  of  smoke  van- 
ish gradually  into  the  room.  "  I  was  tbiok- 
ing  of  mj  life  here  next  year  with  a  certain 
person  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  yon,  and  I 
am  vain  enough  to  think  Otat  life  will  be  so 
united  that  I  suppose  it  comes  round  to  ego- 
tism after  all ;  lovers  are  generally  selfish, 
my  friend." 

"Selfishness  is  not  one  of  the  rails  you 
run  along,"  says  the  German ;  but  be  looks 
inquisitive,  itpd  pulls  his  yellow  mustache. 
"  Have  yon  any  fresh  English  news  since  I 
was  here  iastf  " 

"No;  I  am  expecting  a  lettn— an  an- 
swer to  a  question." 

Michael  does  not  say  what  qneatton,  but 
he  has  been  rery  f^nk  with  Oarl  Schlmmel, 
and  the  German  nods  and  goes  on  smok- 
ing. 

"  May  I  look  at  the  lady's  portrait  again  f  " 
he  says,  presently. 

Michael  unfastens  a  locket  fH>m  bia  watch- 
chain,  and  passes  it  to  his  friend. 

Carl  Schimmel  looks  earnestly  al  the 
portrait  inside  the  locket,  and  bis  face 
changes ;  he  sighs  as  be  gives  it  back  to  Mi- 
chael. 

"  What's  tbe  matter  *  I'm  half  inclined 
to  believe  there  is  a  FrSulein  Something 
somewhere,  to  whom  that  sigh  belongs." 

"  No,  indeed  I "  The  ruddy  fkce  has  got 
a  troubled  look. 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  Surely  there  is  noth- 
ing to  aigh  about  in  this  portrait,  except  for 
envy." 

Michael  opens  tbe  locket,  and  gives  a 
long,  fond  look  at  the  beautiful  face. 

"I  observe" — the  German  tries  to  smile 
off  his  serious  look — *'  that  thon'  lookest  al- 
ways at  tbe  bright  side  of  life — so  do  I ;  but 
yet,  in  such  a  serious  contemplation  as  mar> 
riige,  I  think  I  should  consider  also  the  re- 
verse." 

*' I  don't  understand,  my  Mend."  Hlohad 


shuts  up  the  locket  with  a  snap,  and  replaces 
it  on  his  chain.  "  What  is  tbe  dark  side  in 
my  future  f  " 

**  I  do  not  affirm  there  is  one.  I  only  say 
that  every  belief  ie  linked  to  a  possible  refu- 
tation ;  in  thy  case,  the  refutation  would  be 
that  thy  beloved  may  weary  of  the  long  sepa- 
ration, and  may  grow  foi^tful  or  cold." 

Hiehaers  face  clouds  as  quickly  as  the 
sky  does  In  April;  his  heart  tells  him  bow 
painfully  cold  and  unsatisfketory  Qeorgie's 
letters  have  become. 

"I  think,"  he  speaks  slowly,  as  If  he 
thought  oat  the  Idea  as  lie  wait  on, "  that 
separation  Is  always  trying,  but  oars  Is  com- 
ing to  an  end.  I  have  planned  to  spend  my 
Christmas  in  Enf^and." 

The  German  snUles. 

"  Thou  wilt  not,  then,  retom  alone  f  " 

Xiohael  is  busy  with  his  pipe ;  be  does 
not  look  up  as  be  answers. 

"  I  hope  not ;  bnt  I  cannot  be  sore." 

There  is  a  want  of  his  usual  cheerftal 
tone,  and  Carl  Schimmel  feela  a  little  self-re- 
proach. 

^  We  cannot  be  enre  of  any  thing,  Init,  my 
friend,  the  maiden  muat  be  hard-hearted  who 
could  withstand  thy  pleading." 

They  sat  and  chatted  pleasantly  an  hour 
or  more  on  other  subjects,  and  Wchael  tried 
to  yield  himself  up  to  the  friendly  influence ; 
he  Faughed  at  tbe  grotesque  legends  bis  friend 
told,  and  strove  to  get  interested  in  some  of 
tbe  sentimental  ballads  he  recited,  but  it  was 
all  an  effort.  It  was  a  relief  when  at  lost  liis 
visitor  went  away — a  relief  from  the  trouble 
of  restraint,  but  tbe  solitude  and  rilence 
only  increased  the  cloud  of  doubt  which 
Sobimmers  words  had  wakened. 

"  Nonsense  I "  he  said,  presently ;  "  Georgie 
baa  always  said  that  she  Is  practical ;  a  word 
firom  her  means  more  and  is  worth  a  dozen 
protestations  from  a  gushing  glrl-~and  wom- 
en of  her  type  are  as  true  as  steel — I  won't 
be  fUntheaHed.  Once  we  are  married  we 
shall  be  aU  right." 

Meantime  Cari  Schlmmel  walks  home 
slowly  in  the  moonlight  which  Bilvers  tiie 
fortifications  of  the  qniUnt  frontier  town. 

**I  bad  better  have  left  him  in  peace," 
says  the  German,  smiling  good-humoredly, 
with  none  of  the  sour  self-reproach  an  Eng- 
lishman would  possibly  show.  "  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  sees  English  girls  with  different 
eyes  from  mine.  That  face  be  thinks  so  bean- 
tiful  is  to  me  full  of  self  and  cold  calculation. 
If  DO  one  else  comes  in  her  way,  good ;  she 
will  donbtless  marry  my  poor  friend,  and  he 
will  live  ber  life  and  serve  ber  devotedly,  and 
tbtnk  himself  truly  loved,  while  she  will 
give  him  as  much  affection  as  she  can  spare 
from  herself ;  but  if  a  rich  man  comes  and 
offers  himself,  I  fear  for  Michael.  These  Eng- 
lish girls  are  beautiful,  and  amiable,  and  in- 
nocent, but  they  are  taught  from  tiie  begin- 
ning to  woiEhip  ease  and  luxury,  and  to  tbem 
love  is  romance  when  it  asks  tbem  to  sacri- 
fice their  early  id(ds.  Ah  I  marriage  would  bo 
a  safe  card  if  one  conld  only  train  one's  wife 
from  the  beginning." 

Here  Carl  Schlmmel  consoles  himself  with 
a  fresh  pipe  and  certain  visions  of  a  bine- 
eyed  maiden  in  the  small  Bavarian  town  be 
left  three  years  ago. 
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UiOHAEL  Kadcliffe  bas  passed  a  restlese 
night ;  hia  dreanis  bsTe  been  far  from  pleas- 
snL  He  goes  out  earlier  than  nsnal  to  see  if 
there  are  any  English  letters. 

He  has  aot  beard  from  Qeorgie  for  a  fort- 
■Ighl,  and  be  has  written  three  times  in  the 
interral. 

**  She  said  she  should  be  away  from  home 
jut  nov ;  no  doubt  that  is  the  oanse.  I  com- 
plained of  her  Bileooe  rather  impatiently,  per- 
haps, bat  BtUl  I  ODght  to  get  a  letter  to- 
day." 

No,  there  is  not  one.  His  bine  eyes  have 
got  bright  and  cheery  again  with  the  fresh 
morning  air,  and  with  hope ;  they  cloud  over 
at  once,  and  his  heart  dnks,  but,  after  a  few 
mlnates'  thonght  with  bent  brows,  be  says : 

"  But  there's  no  use  in  being  worried  ; " 
h«  pntB  bis  bands  in  his  pock^  and  goes  tow- 
ard the  railway-works.  "  What  a  blessing  it 
is  I  have  something  to  do  I " 

But  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  and 
evening  comes  again,  the  doubts  and  worries 
oome  back — not  timidly  as  they  have  hither- 
to come,  standing  far  off  and  whispering,  ttut 
pressing  round  him  with  imptu'tunate,  mocking 
faces,  like  some  of  those  rustic  stalls  in  the 
old  church  half-way  down  the  hill.  He  lights 
bis  pipe  and  gets  a  book,  but  his  eyes  follow 
tiiesombre  wreaths  instead  of  resting  on  the 
page;  the  faces  are  there  again,  more  hideoiv 
la  the  moving,  curling  vapor  than  when  they 
were  mmdy  shaped  oat  of  the  darknew. 

Three  dAya  pass  thus  heavily,  and  there  is 
BO  letter  from  Qeorgie  Needbam — ^no  even  ing 
Tisit  from  Carl  Schlmmd. 

**  I  will  not  gtf  to  him  till  he  has  beard 
flrom  En^d,"  ttie  German  tbfaiks ;  *'  I  am  a 
poor  decdrer,  and  be  RaBto  enough  without 
any  feeding  of  hia  doubts  from  without." 

But  every  nuvnlng  Oarl  goea  to  the  post- 
hoase  and  asoertains  that  no  letter  fVran  Eng- 
land has  eome  for  the  English  Herr. 

It  is  the  fourth  morning,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  two  friends  meet  as  Uiehael  goes  up 
to  the  post-house. 

"Joy,  my  friend  I  "—the  smiling  fellow 
shakes  Hlohael  by  both  hands — "  there  is  a 
tetter  from  England ;  may  good  news  be  in 
itl"  and  then  the  kind-hearted  fellow  goes 
ftvay,  ainging  softly  to  himself. 

Michael  goes  breathlessly  to  the  post- 
house  and  secnres  his  treasure. 

There  Is  no  one  to  see  on  the  steep  bit  of 
road,  and  Michael  kisses  the  letter. 

"  I  have  been  mistrustful  and  undeserv- 
ing," be  thinks.  He  hurries  toward  the 
hooae,  but  before  he  reaches  it  he  opens  the 
letter  with  a  bri^t  glow  of  happiness  in  his 
Ihofr^ot  lately  seen  there;  it  falls  as  he 
zaads  the  flnt  words. 

Before  he  fully  masters  the  contents  Uiere 
is  a  mist  between  him  and  the  lettor;  the 
steep  road  seams  to  go  round  as  if  he  were 
elfmUng  instead  of  onning  down  the  hilL 
B»  stands  still  and  pats  up  his  hand  to  screen 
his  eyes,  and  so  be  stan^  for  sereml  mln< 
tttes ;  then  be  crushes  the  letter,  open  as  it  is, 
into  hia  pocket,  and  goes  down  the  road  at  a 
quick  pace. 

He  shuts  the  low-browed  entrance-door  as 
he  passes  into  his  house — a  new  idea,  for  it 


staoda  open  all  day — and  Uien  he  goes  Into 
the  quaint  sitting-room. 

He  sits  down  near  the  window,  and  takes 
out  the  letter. 

The  writing  is  quite  distinct  now,  and  bis 
hand  does  not  shake  aa  he  holds  the  letter. 
It  begins — 

"  Mr  Dsan  Friend  :  I  have  not  written 
to  you  because  I  shrank  from  what  I  bad  to 
say,  and  yet  it  must  be  said.  Ever  since  you 
went  away  I  have  been  thinking  seriously 
about  our  position,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
ought  to  release  you  from  your  engagement 
to  me,  and  my  mother  quite  agrees  with  me. 
We  are  both  young  enough  to  form  other 
ties ;  why  should  we  sacrifice  each  other  to  a 
silly  question  of  honor?  Ton  think  you  lore 
me  DOW,  but  poverty,  hanuament,  and  debt, 
weaken  any  affection,  and  all  three  must  fall 
to  our  lot  if  we  keep  to  onr  engagemenL  I 
hope  yon  will  be  reasonaMe.  Ton  wiU  easi- 
ly find  a  mnoh  better  wlft  than  I  should  ever 
have  made  yon,  who  will  have  means  to  help 
you  on  in  life  instead  of  being  a  burden.  Tou 
have  no  idea  bow  fretfijl  and  discontented  I 
should  be  if  I  were  poor  and  worried.  I 
Buffbr  enough  at  home  from  seeing  how  much 
contrivance  is  necessary  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. 6ood-by.  Do  not  try  to  persuade  me 
to  change  my  mind.  I  have  not  decided 
hastily.  I  only  wish  I  had  had  courage 
enough  to  end  it  all  before  you  went  away ;  it 
would  have  spared  us  both  much  worry.  Ton 
will,  perhaps,  be  angry  with  me  now,  but  you 
wtU  soon  consider  me 

'*  Toar  true  iViend, 

"Oiosauu.  Xbkdhaii." 

He  read  the  letter  through  twice ;  his  face 
flushed  deeply,  and  be  breathed  hard  and 
quickly.  Then  he  laid  it  down  and  oorered 
up  his  face. 

"  0  my  God  I "  he  cried  out,  "  bow  she  has 
deceived  me  I  I  can  never  believe  in  a  woman 
agiun." 

IT. 

Georoie  Nbedhuc  aits  in  her  bedroom  at 
Lnrbiton  Lodge.  When  she  sent  her  letter 
to  Hicbael,  she  only  told  him  half  the  truth 
-4he  left  her  mother  to  tell  him  in  a  subso- 
quent  letter  that  his  place  was  already  filled 
by  Mr.  Richard  Wood,  "  the  richest  man  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,"  and  she  judged  rightly 
in  thinking  that  Michael  RadcIiSe  would  get 
this  second  letter  before  he  had  made  up  bis 
mind  how  to  answer  her  own. 

She  looks  pale  and  worn — there  is  none 
of  the  glow  of  a  bride -elect  on  her  face. 
This  is  the  idght  before  the  wedding,  and  to- 
kens of  bridal  finery  are  scattered  abont  the 
room. 

She  opens  a  case  on  her  dressing-table, 
pats  some  diamond  stars  in  her  hair,  and  then 
looks  at  herself. 

"I  look  like  a  |^t;  I  believe  I  first 
worried  myself  widi  fear  that  he  would  write 
me  ft  letter  full  of  reproach  ea ;  and  now  I  am 
vexed  beoahse  he  only  wrote  to  mamma— 
Sacb  a  horrid  little  note,  too  I " 

She  takes  a  note  out  of  her  pocket : 

"'I  have  received  your  letter.  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  your  daughter  that  I 
received  hers  yesterday  t  I  believe  I  follow 


her  wishes  by  leaving  it  unanswered.  I  hope- 
she  may  be  ttappy  in  ber  choice.' 

"  How  hateflil  and  unfriendly ! "  and  then,, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  she  cries  fitfully^ 
and  sobs  till  the  full  white  throat  quivers  and 
throbs  with  anguish.  She  kisses  the  letter 
between  her  sobs,  and  then  she  twists  it  up, 
and  holds  it  in  one  of  the  candles  till  there 
is  only  a  little  bit  of  scorched  and  blackened 
paper.  A  tap  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Need- 
ham  comes  in  with  a  jewel-ease  tn  ber  hand. 

"  Look  here,  Geoi^  darling  I— My  dear 
child,  whatever  can  you  be  crying  for  f — ^Here 
is  another  lovely  present  from  Bichard.  Put 
it  on,  my  dear ;  it  is  just  the  thing  for  you." 

She  opens  the  case,  and  shows  ft  magidfi- 
cent  pearl  necklace,  with  pendants  of  brill- 
iants. 

Georgie  turns  away  with-  a  look  of  dis- 
gust ;  then,  by  a  strong  effort,  she  forces  a 
smile,  and  tries  on  the  necklace. 

"  Beautiful  I "  cries  her  mother.  *'  What 
exquisite  taste  Richard  has  I — ^Don't  sit  up, 
dear,"  her  mother  says ;  *'  you  must  look 
well  to-morrow,  you  know. — Good-nighL" 

Geot^ie  locks  the  door  when  ber  mother 
leaves  ber.  The  necklace  seems  to  gnll  her  ; 
she  unclasps  it  and  throws  it  on  the  bed,  and 
then  walks  up  and  down  with  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her.  At  first  her  face  is 
wrung  with  a  look  of  agony,  but  this  fades 
through  many  gradations  to  a  sad  smile, 

"  I  believe  it  la  only  my  ignorance,"  she 
says,  presently.  "  I  believe  marrying  with 
every  one  is  a  mere  question  of  habit.  I 
shall  gft  used  to  this  man.  Most  likely  if 
Michael  and  I  had  married  I  shoold  have 
tired  of  him  after  a  Ut.  Nothing  in  the 
woiid  firsts  me  so  much  as  want  of  money,  at 
any  rate,  and  I  shsU  never  know  that  want 
now,  and  lUohard — it  Is  so  hard  to  call  him 
Bichard  I— 4s  veiy  kind,  and  when  I  get  used 
to  him  it  won't  be  all  so—"  Here  she  tiirows 
herself  upon  a  chair,  and  puts  her  hands  be- 
fore her  eyes,  and  tries  only  to  think  of  her 
jewels  and  ber  dress.  It  seems  as  If  she  had 
succeeded,  for  both  jewels  and  dress  are 
faultless  ;  yet,  when  the  girl  lays  her  bead  on 
her  pillow,  abe  sobs  as  If  ber  heart  were 
break  ii^. 

"  It  is  all  too  hurried  " — the  words  come 
in  broken  gasps.  "  I  ought  to  have  bad  time 
to  forget —  If  I  only  had  known  Mr.  WoocI 
first  I— 0  mother,  it  is  all  your  fault  I " 

Carl  Schimmel  did  not  go  to  see  his  friend 
aguu  that  day. 

"  If  the  news  is  good  he  will  seek  me ;  If 
not,  he  had  Iwtter  digest  it  alone.  Bad  news 
and  a  pipe  are  the  best  companions,"  he 
thinks,  stolidly,  but  he  gives  a  deep  sigh,  too. 

He  goes  down  to  the  works  next  morning 
The  Herr  Engineer  was  Indisposed  yesterday^ 
be  hears— did  not  come  to  the  works  all  daj. 
The  foreman  comes  to  ^e  Herr  Scbimmel, 
and  asks  if  he  is  going  to  see  the  Herr  En- 
^neer. 

"  I  can  go ; "  and  Cari  toms,  half  gladly, 
half  anwiUingly,  to  the  quaint  hoaae  at  the 
foot  of  the  hilL 

Michael  riaes  fVom  his  seat  beride  the 
store.  He  is  very  pale,  bat  there  b  no  sign 
of  grief  on  his  face.  It  seems  to  Carl  that 
hia  friend  is  hard  and  stem  for  the  first  timr. 
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They  Ulk  on  indiBbreat  subjects  for  some 
lime ;  bat,  when  Carl  gets  up  to  go  away,  he 
bolda  Hiohaers  hand,  and  pves  a  long,  wist- 
ful, qae^tioning  look. 

Such  a  bitter  smile  meets  him  for  answer. 

"  Uy  fool's  paradise  is  over,"  sajs  the 
Englishman.  **  Tou  were  right,  mj  friend — 
«xeept  that  there  was  no  e^nice  or  change- 
she  ncTflr  loTcd  me." 

T. 

XcAfiLT  a  year  and  a  half  since  Georgie 
Needham  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

Looking  at  her  now,  you  would  fancy 
tears  rare  risitors  in  those  handsome,  dark- 
gray  eyes  und  that  exquisitely-tinted  face. 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  iook  of  weariness  in  the 
eyelids  which  was  not  there  a  year  ago,  aod 
there  is  a  permanent  haughtiness  in  the  firm- 
ly-closed lips  which  used  to  be  only  an  occa- 
aiooal  expression — but  she  is  a  finer,  much 
handsomer  woman.  She  is  dressed  faultleaa. 
ly,  although,  in  her  mother-in-law's  opinion, 
"  Georgie  pots  on  &r  too  few  ornaments 
by  hair."  AH  In  «hite,*witb  diamonds  in  ber 
bright  hair,  and  the  splendid  pearl  necklace 
with  its  pendants  resting  on  her  beautiful 
bosom,  she  looks  like  a  pale  empress  beside 
hw  poppy-ehec&ed  mother-in-law. 

Mrs.  Wood  chatters  Incessantly,  and  at 
some  of  the  loud,  personal  remarks  that  es- 
cape her,  a  deep  flush  comes  on  the  younger 
woman's  ebe^. 

**  I  should  say,  Qeoi^e  my  dear,  thai  Sir 
Benjamin  had  a  good  chance  of  bring  in  the 
Bench  before  the  year's  ont.  1  know  all 
about  his  alRtirs;  they're  quite  shaky,  and 
how  ho  can  afford  to  buy  pictures  and  call 
them  crinkum-cranknms,  is  more  than  I  can 
tell."  She  lowers  ber  voice  a  little.  "  He's 
a  regular  beggar  on  horseback.  Spend  as 
much  as  yon  please  on  eating,  and  drinking, 
and  pleasuring,  and  dress,  of  course,  and 
hare  your  *ouse  liberally  and  totally  fitted, 
but  as  to  all  the^e  decorations,  and  pictures, 
and  gimcracks,  lor,  they're  quite  unneoes. 
sary.  No  sensible  people  would  do  it.  Why, 
I  hear  he  gives  a  thousand  pounds  and  more 
for  a  picture," 

"I  don't  agree  with  you  —  look  what 
amusement  and  pleasure  people  And  in 
them." 

George  looked  toward  the  well-dressed 
groups  chatUng  here  and  there  about  the 
jdetnres,  and  china,  and  innumerable  ob* 
jecta  of  art  or  rare  manubcture  which  store 
ffir  Benjamin  Lacy's  rooms. 

*'  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Mrs.  Wood.  "  When 
I  go  out  I  like  a  good  dinner  or  a  ball.  If  I 
want  euriosities  to  look  at  I  can  get  'em  for 
nothing  at  a  museum  or  picture-gallery,  and 
oaly  think  how  many  good  dinners,  and  fine 
clothes,  and  jewels,  are  locked  up  in  these 
I^tnrefl  and  the  rest. — Good  gracious  I"  her 
color  deepened  to  purple  as  she  laid  her 
band  on  her  daughter-in-law's  — "  I  say, 
Qeofgie,  here's  a  friend  of  yours  coming  this 
way;  that  young  Radcliffe,  you  know."  She 
looked  sharply  at  her  companion,  "  Good- 
ness, child,  remember  who  you  are,  and  Bich- 
aid's  wife,  too.  You've  gone  that  white  it's 
4nadful  1   Pinch  your  cheeks,  do." 

But  Qeorgie,  with  a  great  eObrt,  steadies 


**  I  feel  faint  with  the  heat"— she  tries  to 
smile — "  no  wonder  I  look  white.  I  think  It 
would  be  coder  in  the  other  room." 

She  makes  an  effbrt  to  rise,  but  Ifrs. 
Wood  pats  a  Ikt  hand  on  ber  arm  and  pushes 
her  down  into  her  chair  again. 

"Quiet,  my  dear,"  she  says,  good-na- 
turedly. "Quite  natural  you  should  feel  a 
little  flurried  at  seeing  an  old  sooter,  bnt  once 
over  you'll  never  mind  It  again.  Here  he 
comes,  and  there  are  those  Thompson  girls 
close  behind  him,  and  I  do  believe  they're 
coming  to  see  how  you'll  manage.  You 
must  smile,  and  shake  hands,  and  be  quite 
friendly,  you  know  ;  you  must,  indeed." 

To  Georgie's  horror,  Mrs.  Wood  begins  to 
nod  and  beckon  to  some  one  in  front  of 
them. 

She  cannot  look  up.  She  feels  in  a  sort 
of  agonized  dream,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  A  slight  bustle  rouses  her;  It  Is  her 
husband's  lend,  coarse  vdce  as  he  eomes  np 
and  stands  beside  ber. 

She  feels  she  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
give  him  any  cause  for  jealousy.  Bichard 
Wood  is  a  doting  husband,  but,  with  all  bis 
larish  fondness,  he  is  as  jealous  as  Blue- 
beard himself.  She  knows  that  if  he  once 
discovered  she  nurried  fafan  only  for  Ids  mon- 
ey her  life  would  be  more  unhappy  than  It  Is, 
for,  with  all  her  wealth,  she  is  not  happy. 

She  looks  up  and  sees  Michael  Badetillh 
shaking  hands  with  her  mother-in-law. 

"Ah,  Sr.  RadeUfl'e,how  d'ye  dor"  she 
smiles ;  "  we  did  not  know  you  were  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  I  am  only  just  arrived.  I  hope  you  are 
well."  Michael  speaks  as  coldly  and  easily 
as  she  does,  and  then  he  bows  toQeorgie  and 
passes  on. 

It  is  over  ;  he  is  gone.  Ah,  how  handsome 
he  is  1  and  will  he  never  be  more  to  her  than 
this  again?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
sharp  agony  that  tears  her  heart  till  she  feels 
ill  and  faint  indeed  ?  But  not  for  long;  her 
husband's  voice  rouses  her. 

"  Who  the  devil's  that  fdlow,  Georgie  ?  I 
wish  you  would  introduce  your  friends  to 
me." 

'*  You  sec,  my  dear,  it  was  me  who  epoke 
to  him,"  says  the  good-natured  mother-in-law. 
"I  told  Georgie  a  g^rl  should  always  be 
friendly  to  an  old  sweetheart,  for  ibar  of  what 
people  may  say." 

Mr.  lUohard  Wood  mutters  something 
about  women  being  confounded  fools,  and 
then  he  asks  bis  wife  if  she  is  not  ready  to  go 
home. 

"  Home,"  Georgie  says  the  word  over  to 
herself  as  she  drives  in  her  luxurious  carriage 
to  the  Bplen^d  house  in  Palace  Gardens  she 
inhabits — home  witii  these  two  daily  com- 
panions of  her  life. 

"  He  never  loved  me,"  she  says,  bitterly ; 
the  tears  flow  down  silently,  and  abe  dares  not 
wipe  them  away,  for  ber  husband  sits  oppo- 
site. "  He  could  not  have  been  so  self-pos- 
sessed and  smiling  had  he  ever  cared  for 


Carl  Schlmmel  has  come  to  England  with 
his  friend,  and  they  walk  home  together  after 
the  conversation. 

"  That  was  the  Udy,  Z  suppose  *  "  sidd 


Carl ;  "  she  is  really-  very  handsome ;  but,  my 
friend,  thou  hast  bad  an  escape,  she  is  heart- 
less and  cold  as  a  stone.  %e  has  her  rich 
husband,  tiiat  is  enough  for  ber." 

I  am  sure  you  are  right,"  Hiohael  said, 
simply.  **I  hare  had  an  eseape,  and  I  look 
upon  this  evening  as  a  great  blessing,  my 
friend.  Next  time  I  fall  In  lore.  If  I  ever  do 
—which  I  think  is  very  doubtthl— T  shall  try 
to  be  sure  whether  I  am  worshiping  a  real 
woman  or  a  creation  of  my  own.  Work  shall 
be  my  idol  for  the  future." 

Xeverthelees  Michael  Radcliffe  did  foil  in 
love  again  ;  married,  and  was  very  happy. 

Aod  in  this  way  the  world  is  deceived  and 
decdves  itself. 

Eatbarins  S.  Macquoid. 

THE  LATEST  ASPECTS  OF 
LONGEVITY, 

IT  is  natural  that  the  season  of  centennial 
celebrations  which  has  lately  opened 
should  bring  to  light  a  good  many  allied 
cases  of  extreme  old  age.  It  adds  so  much  to 
the  interest  of  eommemmtione  of  these  nota- 
ble historic  events  to  have  the  survivors  of 
them  among  us  that  there  Is  a  great  temptation 
to  exaggerate  the  length  of  years  of  persons 
who  lived  near  enough  to  the  Bevoluticoary 
period  to  be  almost  associated  with  Its  stir- 
ring scenes.  As  a  New  York  illustrated  jour- 
nal of  high  respectability  has  lately  (May  1st) 
given  an  account  of  a  person  who  Is  modestly 
called  "  tiie  oldest  man  in  the  Union,  In  aU 
probability,"  and  whose  age  is  said  to  be 
about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  chance  of  having 
our  various  centennial  celebrations  dignified 
by  the  presence  of  individuals  old  enough  to 
remember,  If  not  to  have  participated  in,  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  dmma  of  the  American 
Revolution.  It  wonld  appear,  therefore,  some- 
what singular  that  at  the  recent  celebrations 
at  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill,  there 
were  no  contemporaries  of  the  participants 
in  those  contests;  for  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  if  any  were  alive,  they  would 
have  been  secured  for  those  occasions.  The 
writer  happened  to  ride  in  the  procession  at 
Concord  behind  a  venerable  soldier  with  a 
lofty  and  somewhat  grotesque-looking  plume 
In  his  cAopemi,  who  was  by  some  peofde  sup- 
posed to  be  a  relic  of  the  Revolution,  and 
was  accordingly  pestered  with  inquiries  about 
the  other  "  embattled  fanners  "  of  the  period. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  be  was  only  an 
18IS  man,  a  sorvivor  of  what,  though  no 
longer  known  as  **  the  last  war,"  is  still  a 
good  way  removed  from  the  struggle  for  in- 
depoidence.  In  fact,  the  oldest  man  whom  I 
saw  hi  the  Concord  pavilion  only  claimed  to 
be  ninety-four,  but,  as  he  did  not  exhibit  any 
documentary  evidence  to  that  effect,  and  bis 
stout  and  hearty  phytiqtu  and  ruddy  com- 
plexion were  decidedly  gainst  it,  it  is  no 
wonder  that,  as  a  disciple  of  the  skeptical 
Mr.  Thoms,  I  mentally  deducted  ten  or  fifteen 
years  from  this  age. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  when 
Mr.  Webster,  fifty  years  ago,  delivered  hia  fa- 
mous oration  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-etone 
of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  about  two  hundred 
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Teterans  of  the  KeTolutiou,  of  whom  fortv 
were  Burrivors  of  the  battle,  were  present 
witli  Lafayette,  but  ercn  then,  according  to 
Mr.  Frothiogbam,  their  emaciated  frames, 
tottering  limbs,  and  trembling  voioeB,  told  of 
the  ntragea  which  Time  had  made  upon  them. 
Eighteen  jretra  later,  when  the  same  great 
orator  and  statesman,  vho  had  addressed 
them  as  "renerable  men,  you  hare  come 
down  to  ns  from  a  former  generation,"  de- 
Urered  an  oration  on  the  ooinpletion  of  the 
monument,  onlj  thirteen  Teterans  of  Concord, 
Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill,  remained  to  hear 
Um,  and  the  lapse  of  fortj-two  years  has  left 
none  of  th«m  among  the  llringl 

Before  the  *'  oldest  man  in  the  Union,  in 
all  probability,"  aj  Harper'a  Waeidy  calls  its 
latest  hero  of  longevity,  can  establish  his 
claim  to  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen,  he  must  present  more  satisfactory  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  it  than  has  yet  appeared, 
la  fact,  when  the  journal  that  champions 
btm  with  pen  and  pencil  says  that  "  reports 
differ  a  little  as  to  Hr.  Qriffio'a  predse  age," 
we  are  prepared  for  the  deligbtful  discrepancy 
between  the  statement  of  his  present  wife, 
whom  he  married  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
that  he  is  one  handred  and  three,  and  the 
"other  evidences  and  testimony  that  make 
him  ont  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen," 
Wliat  the  other  evidences  and  testimony  are 
is  not  stated,  and,  in  default  of  documentary 
proof,  it  is,  of  course,  too  much  to  assume 
tl)a(  he  has  reached  a  period  which  no  human 
being  that  ever  lived  is  positively  proved  to 
have  attained,  or  even  that  ha  has  rounded  the 
exceptional  limit  of  a  oeatury  of  llfb.  To  be 
sure,  this  old  man  is  said  to  recall  distinotiy 
the  departure  Of  hii  brothers  for  the  army, 
to  tdEO  part  in  tiie  struggle  for  independence ; 
but  ths  memory  of  old  people  is  proverbially 
ireaoherouB  as  to  what  bi4>paied  in  their 
early  life,  and  noUiIng  is  more  common  than 
fbr  them  to  confound  their  remembranoes  of 
a  noted  occurrence  with  the  public  talk  of  it 
longafUrward.  Thus  Henry  Jenkins,  tbeman 
whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  as  that  of  the 
longest-lived  individual  in  modem  times,  had 
bis  story  generally  credited,  and  even  admit- 
ted into  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  England,  on  the  strength  of  bis  statement 
tiiat  he  remembered  the  battle  of  Flodden 
J^eld,  which  was  fought  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  years  before,  when  be  was  twelve 
years  old.  As  Jenkins's  claims  to  this  ex- 
treme longevity  have  lately  been  shown  by 
Hr.  Thorns,  Professor  Owen,  and  other  inves- 
tigators, to  be  unfounded,  it  is  supposed  that 
he  may  have  beard  the  accounts  of  the  battle 
BO  often  that  hti  finally  thought  he  recollected 
it  instead  of  them.  In  the  same  way  the  al- 
leged aute-Bevolntionary  veteran  of  oar  own 
time,  if  only  ninety  years  of  age  instead  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen,  may,  as  he  says, 
baTe  had  brothers  in  tbe  Revolutiwary^  War, 
and  long  afterwoid  hare  heard  their  stories 
about  its  <^ening  scenes,  so  that  tu  timo  his 
romembrance  of  xtt^r  acconntfl  of  tfadr  de< 
parture  for  Ae  battle-field  would  assume  tbe 
fbrm  of  his  recolleotion  of  seeing  them  as 
they  went.  The  chances  are,  however,  that, 
instead  of  brothers,  he  had  a  father  or  an 
unole  in  that  war,  and  memory  is,  supposing 
bim  to  be  an  honest  man,  playing  tricks  witii 


his  ideas  of  relaUonship,  as  well  as .  of  his 

age. 

Some  other  recent  cases  of  alleged  ex- 
treme longevity  are  worth  noticing  in  con- 
necttoo  with  the  results  of  modem  investiga- 
tion into  the  sut^eot.  Thus,  a  cable-dis- 
patch from  Paris,  April  SOth,  to  the  New 
York  papers,  announced  the  death  of  Baron 
Joan  VriAtiAa  de  Waldeck,  at  the  age  of  (Hie 
hundred  and  nine  yean.  Having  been  bom, 
aocordlng  to  this  aoeonnt,  on  March  16, 1766, 
be  was,  If  it  b  true,  nine  years  old  at  the  out- 
break of  oar  BevolnUonary  War.  It  Is  said 
that  he  taught  Harie  Antoinette  to  play  upon 
the  harp,  and  instructed  her  In  Italian  during 
the  first  years  of  her  sojourn  in  France.  In- 
timate, as  he  told  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
with  Bobespierre,  and  having  CamiUe  Des- 
moulins  for  his  dearest  friend,  a  stafi'-officer 
of  Kl^ber  in  Egypt,  and  fighting  under  Na- 
poleon  at  Austerlitz,  be  had,  accordiog  to  bis 
own  story,  been  a  witness  of  all  the  leading 
political  changes  in  France  since  the  days  of 
Louis  XVI.  That  a  participant  in  all  these 
events  should  have  only  just  died  seems 
sufficiently  strange,  but  the  additional  and 
in  many  respects  contradictory  accounts  of 
his  adventures,  which  were  tel^raphed  to 
the  liOndon  papers,  make  the  case  stili 
more  carious.  These  stories  represent  him 
as  an  African  explorer  with  Levaiilant  in 
1785,  and  as  subsequently  having  had  varied 
experiences  in  Egypt,  Italy,  Central  and 
South  America,  as  a  soldier,  traveler,  arbhs- 
olo^t,  and  en^eer.  In  view  of  these  sen- 
sational and  oontra^otory  dispatohes,  it  is 
InteresUng  to  find  Mr.  nuuns,  in  the  Lon- 
don 7Em«  of  May  6th,  Aspnllng  the  claims 
of  Count  Waldeck,  which  had  been  vouched 
for  by  the  Atris  correspondent  of  that  jour- 
nal It  appears  that  the  indefht^ble  in- 
vestigator of  oentenarianism  had  often  sought 
to  secure  from  Count  Waldeck  proof  of  his 
alleged  extreme  longevity,  but  wiUiont  sac- 
cess.  The  impression  produced  by  the  old 
man  upon  a  friend  of  Ur.  Thome's,  who  called 
upon  tbe  count  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his 
age,  wns  one  of  unreality  and  exaggeraUoo. 
It  appears  that  tbe  contradictory  statements 
in  tbe  obituary  dispatches  to  the  New  York 
and  London  papers  as  to  the  incidents  of  his 
life  had  been  exhibited  in  previous  reports — 
a  fact  which  unsettles  confidence  in  any  of 
them.  That  the  old  gentleman  was  laigely 
indebted  to  bis  imagination  for  bis  age  is 
the  opinion  of  Hr.  Thorns,  tbe  conclusion  of 
whose  letter  to  the  Tima  puts  the  case  on 
its  true  basis:  "  When  I  add  that  in  return- 
ing thanks  to  his  friends  for  drinking  his 
health  on  his  birthday  In  1874,  he  concluded 
with  this  startling  announcement — 'Hon 
grand-pdre  a  v6ca  jusqu'i  162  ana ;  et  je  sufs 
le  21me  oenten&ire  de  ma  famille*  — your 
readen  will  probably  share  my  feeling  thst 
the  one  hnndrad  uid  nine  years  of  Count 
Waldeck  cannot  be  admitted  as  proved  nntil 
evidence  has  been  produced  u  excqitionally 
flttong,  clear,  and  irreft«gable,  as  the  age 
claimed  is  exceptionally  extreme," 

Tbe  same  may  besidd  of  the  claims  of  Eliza* 
both  Leatherland,  wUoh  Sr  d.  Duncan  Qibb 
has  reoenily  brought  to  the  attention  <Kf  tbe 
English  medical  journals.  Sir  George  la  said  to 
be  confident  that  tbis  person,  whose  death  hu 


lately  occurred,  reached  tbe  remarkable  age 
of  one  hundred  and  eleven  years ;  but,  until 
the  evidence  in  her  case  has  been  presented 
and  sifted,  she  cannot  be  allowed  a  place 
even  on  the  small  roll  of  centenarians,  t» 
say  nothing  of  a  wholly  exceptional  position 
as  tbe  oldest  individual  on  record.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  team  that  the  venerable  deceased 
was  little  and  lively,  and  of  pure  gypsy  de-' 
scent,  and  that  thou^  her  sight  was  not  par* 
tienlarly  good,  she  was  able  to  knit  twine- 
bags  almost  to  the  last;  but  these  &ote,  if 
they  prove  any  thing,  tend  to  t^e  off  some- 
thing from  the  age  of  a  penon  whose  ante- 
cedents and  vitality  near  the  close  of  an  ez<- 
oeptionally  long  life  favor  the  Idea  that  ibe- 
was  much  vounger  than  she  assnmed  to 
be. 

The  cases  thus  far  referred  to,  of  what 
have  been  aptly  termed  ultra-centenarinnSr 
must  be  decided,  in  tbe  absence  of  that  posi- 
tive, convincing  evidence  which  none  of  them 
exhibit,  on  tbe  strength  of  the  latest  results 
of  scientific  research,  which  fix  tbe  extreme 
limit  of  liuman  life  at  one  hundred  and  fivo 
years.  It  is  obvious  that  the  records  of  in- 
suranoe-officea  aflbrd  no  unimportant  evi- 
dence of  the  extreme  duration  of  existence 
among  men  and  women.  The  position  of 
the  insured  as  regards  health  and  the  chances 
of  life,  based  not  only  upon  the  acceptance 
of  the  risk  by  the  companies,  but  upon  tha 
care  and  forethought  and  presumably  com- 
fortable pecuniary  condition  of  the  applicant, 
illustratea  a  state  of  things  very  favorable  to 
longevity.  And  yet,  among  tbe  tbousuids 
of  persons  who  have  been  loflured  in  Bog* 
land,  then  has  been,  according  to  flie  report 
of  tbe  r^stnr-general,  but  a  singte  case  of 
coitenarianisni — that  of  Jacob  William  Lun- 
ing,  who  died  In  1B70,  at  tbe  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  three  years.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
age  given  by  an  applicant  for  insuranoe  Is 
not  likdy  to  be  overstated,  as  this  would  be 
against  his  Interest,  bot  the  ordinary  dalm- 
ant  to  centenarianism  has  an  object  In  the 
increased  consideration  likely  to  accrue  to 
him,  and,  if  be  is  one  of  tbe  mendicant  fra- 
ternity, tbis  extreme  longeWty  is  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  tbe  charitable. 
Quaint  old  Thomas  Fuller  illustrated  the  pro- 
verbial tendency  of  persons  of  advanced  years 
to  add  to  them  when  he  said,  "  Many  old 
men  set  the  clock  of  their  age  forward  when 
past  seventy."  As  confirming  the  experience 
of  tbe  English  insurance-offices  In  regard  to 
centenarianism,  that  of  the  National  -  Debt 
Office,  which  records  only  two  authenticated 
cases  between  1790  and  1872,  Is  important. 
In  tbis  country,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  well-established  instances  of  persons  liv- 
ing beyond  a  century,  but  they  are  few,  in- 
deed, as  compared  with  those  which  rest  on 
Insafficient  evidence.  Four  graduates  of  Har- 
vard College  Iwve  been  oenteDarians,  and  If 
we  accept  tbe  statement  In  the  report  of  the 
Health  Department  of  New  York  City,  for 
1878,  ninety-one  persons  had,  during  the  pre- 
vious ten  years,  died  there  at  or  beyond  a 
handred  yeara  of  age.  In  these  eases,  aa  re- 
ported, however,  the  abaoice  of  any  evidence 
of  such  extreme  longevity,  except  that  fur^ 
oished  by  the  assertion  of  the  individual,  the 
beUef  of  fail  friends  or  attendbig  physlolaDr 
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dtprim  them  of  the  aathcnUdtj  wUoh  iiidu- 
Utabl*  doonDKntar;  proof  &I<»ie  can  famish. 
The  hot  that  moat  of  these  centenariaiu  are 
Irish  or  colored  widows  throws  great  doubt 
npoa  the  Ic^timaoy  of  thar  claims,  for  in 
tbflir  position  the  mesiu  of  rerifjiog  them 
would  naturally  be  inadeqoate.  One  of  these 
persons,  a  woman  of  color,  called  Uary  Aon 
Bastine,  who  died  ten  years  ago  at  the  alleged 
age  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  which 
woold  make  her  twenty  -  eight  years  older 
than  the  republic,  ia  said  to  have  been  bom 
and  passed  all  her  life  in  New  York.  In  her 
ease,  at  leaH,  the  registry  of  her  birth  or 
baptism,  in  connection  with  other  facta  of 
record,  would  throw  some  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  her  age,  but,  in  default  of  such  evi- 
dence,  the  extreme  longeritj  olalmed  for  her 
cannot  be  accepted. 

In  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  autbenU- 
eating  the  cases  of  alleged  oentenarlanism 
jnst  mentioned  among  Irish  and  colored 
widows,  the  remarks  of  the  English  regis- 
trar-general seem  appropriate.  After  men- 
&ming  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  cente- 
narians returned  by  the  census  are  women, 
ho  adds  that  *'  abreral  of  them  in  England 
an  natiTes  of  parishes  in  Ireland  or  Sootland 
wImto  no  ^Betent  system  of  r^hitetion  ex- 
ists; fewof  themreaida  in  the  parishes  where 
ihey  were  twra  and  hare  been  known  from 
youth ;  many  of  the  old  people  are  paupers, 
and  probab^  UIlterate-HW  that  it  wonld  no 
donbt  be  difflonlt  to  obtain  the  doonmentary 
eridenee  which  ean  alone  be  accepted  as  con- 
closiTe  proof  of  aooh  extraordinary  ages."  It 
may  be  remarked  bore  that  the  statMnents  of 
age  in  the  reporta  of  the  English  registrar- 
general,  which  are  often  quoted  as  decisive 
evidence  of  the  claims  of  centenariaas  there- 
in mentioned,  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  results 
of  official  veriSoation,  but  are  merely  giren, 
like  other  particalars,  from  information  of 
relatives  or  other  persons,  regarding  the 
death.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
average  of  serenty-eight  deaths  of  centeoari- 
ans  a  year,  from  1861  to  1871,  in  England,  as 
deduced  from  the  r^stry,  is  of  no  value  in 
settling  ihe  vexed  question  of  longevity. 
Whenever  the  department  ia  able  to  investi- 
gate any  exoeptiooal  case  of  this  kind,  the 
report  is  made  In  The  Weekly  Betum,"  and 
it  ia  very  seldom  that  the  resolt  bears  out  tbe 
elalms  of  eentenarianism.  Even  documentary 
eTidoD<»,  as  Xr.  Thoms  shows  in  bis  interest- 
ing treatiae,  cannot  be  relied  tqwo  ootil  it  has 
been  thoroughly  sifted.  Fuiah  regiatera  are 
Ofteo  misleadiag  in  aooh  mattera,  ftwn  the 
danger  of  confonoding  the  supposed  centen»> 
rinn  with  another  person  of  the  same  name, 
cspaeially  whan  beltm^ng  to  the  same  £unily, 
it  bdng  not  luieommoD  for  parents  to  ^re  one 
BanM  to  sooeessiTe  oliildreD  when  one  or  more 
IwTe  died  young.  Aa  the  peraoiu  present  at 
the  baptism  of  an  Individual  of  sueh  ad- 
vanoed  age  are  nsnally  all  dead,  there  Is  need 
of  great  oare  in  examining  the  secondary  and 
eircomstantial  evidence  which  is  put  forward 
to  esUblish  bis  identity.  That  inscriptions 
ev  tombstones  are  often  as  untrustworthy  in 
npoA  to  tbe  age  as  they  proverbially  are  to 
^  oberaeters  of  those  who  lie  beneath  them 
hM  beeo  abimdanUy  proved  io  many  cases 
of  diecsd  eentenarisniim.  The  way  in  whieh 


orsdenoe  is  given  to  such  oases  U  well  Illos- 
trated  by  the  examples  of  tbe  Uiree  typical 
representatives  of  extreme  longevity  in  mod- 
em times — the  Conotess  of  Desmond,  Henry 
Jenkins,  and  Thomas  Parr. 

The  old  eonntess's  claim  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  or  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
years  was  ba^ed  on  Horace  Walpole's  mis- 
taken identification  of  her  with  another  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  and  the  statement  that  she 
had  danced  with  Richard  III.,  while  perhaps 
justifying  Tom  Hoore's  reference  to  her  aa 
"  that  frisky  old  girl,"  was  assumed  by  Wal- 
pole  on  mere  oral  tradition.  As  the  Quarter- 
ly and  IhMin  Revi^m  and  Mr.  Thoma  have 
completely  annihilated  tbe  clnims  of  the 
countess  to  extreme  longevity,  there  is  no 
need  of  dwelling  upon  them  here.  Henry 
Jenkins  was  also  bom  before  the  days  of 
parish  -  registers,  and,  being  a  professional 
beggar,  his  own  story  of  his  age,  which  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  long-onrrent  belief  that 
he  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  old, 
is  not  credible.  His  alleged  recollection  of 
Flodden  Held,  wbloh  was  foi^t  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  years  before,  was,  as  we  hare 
s^,  admitting  his  honesty,  only  a  recollection 
of  the  pnblie  talk  of  it  long  afterward.  Tliat 
Ua  Integrity  In  snob  mettos  waa  not  above  re- 
pnwoh  was  diown  bytherqwoof  he  got  from 
the  judge  fbr  awearlng  to  aoiroumstanoe  that 
oecorred  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before. 
Considerable  stress  has  been  laid  npon  tbe 
testimony  of  "  divers  andcnt  witnesses  "  that 
Jenkins  was  a  rery  old  man  when  they  first 
knew  him,  but,  as  their  own  age  at  that  time 
is  not  mentioned,  his  cannot  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  be  wholly  eiceptional  on 
such  evidence.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
1>oth  Jenkins  and  Parr  were  centenarians, 
and  possible  that  they  had  reached  one  hun- 
dred and  two  or  one  hundred  and  three  years 
of  age.  The  only  reason  for  crediting  Thom- 
as Parr  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years 
of  life  is  the  statement  of  the  eminent  physi- 
ologist who  dissected  him ;  but,  as  Harvey 
merely  reported  what  was  stated  by  others, 
and  made  no  personal  investigation  Into  the 
matter,  Professor  Owen  agrees  with  ICr. 
Thoms  that  there  is  no  authentio  eridence  on 
scientifically  •  aoeeptable  gnrand  of  Parr's 
precise  i^. 

As  for  the  claims  of  the  festive  old 
soldier  who  has  been  dined  and  wined  In 
Kew  Tork  for  several  years  past  on  the 
strength  of  his  having  beoi  bom  in  If  66,  and 
who  on  this  tbeiwy  is  now  one  hundred  and 
nine  years  dd,  a  critical  examination  of  bis 
claims  by  the  light  of  the  BrtUsh  Army  list 
shows  that  Uentenant  Labrbuseh  (fbr  he 
never  was  a  oaptdn)  Is  more  likely,  as  Mr. 
Thoms  coDolndes,  to  be  efghty-oine  one 
hundred  and  nine.  Oaahlered  in  1818,  when 
be  wu,  if  bom  in  1?66,  fifty-two  years  of 
age,  for  what  he  afterward  pleaded  were 
**yoathfal  errors,'*  after  nine. instead  of  his 
alleged  twenty-nine  years  of  service,  a  de- 
duction of  twenty  years  from  his  assumed 
longevity  may  reasonably  be  made,  even  at 
the  risk  of  spoiling  the  fine  stories  about  his 
serving  with  the  Duke  of  Tork  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  1798,  with  Lord  Cornwallis  in 
IreUnd  in  1798,  with  Nelson  at  Copenhagen 
in  1801,  and  wttaessing  the  interrlew  between 


Napoleon  and  Alexander  which  led  to  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807. 

Professor  Owen  has  shown  that  tbe  age 
of  the  patriarebs,  as  ^ven  in  tbe  literal  rer* 
sion  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  inooD> 
sistent  with  phy^ologlcal  laws  regulating  the 
length  of  human  life,  whUth  bears,  as  with 
other  animals,  a  oert^n  proportion  to  the 
period  of  growth,  and  is  inexorably  limited 
in  a  state  of  nature  by  the  progressive  faard- 
ening  of  the  tissues  and  tbe  gradual  de- 
struction of  tbe  teeth.  A  sound  Biblical 
criticism  is  not  opposed  to  these  riews,  which 
harmonize  with  tbe  expressions  of  the  Hebrew 
Psalmist  tu  regard  to  the  longevity  of  man. 
But,  although  human  e^stence  is  seldom  pro- 
longed to  a  centary,  tbe  improvements  effect- 
ed by  modern  civilization  have  so  increased 
its  average  term  that  there  seems  no  reason 
why,  in  time,  a  hundred  years,  declared  by 
Flourens  and  Bofibn  to  be  the  natural,  may 
not  become  tiie  actual  limit  of  life  with  the 
m^ority  of  men  and  women.  Dr.  Gardner, 
the  author  of  a  recent  English  work  on  lon- 
gevity, fixes  tbe  beginning  of  old  age  at  sixty- 
five,  and,  as  all  pathologists  agree  that  most 
persons  who  live  to  eighty,  or  ninety,  or 
longer,  die  from  preventable  or  enrable  dis- 
eases, the  advance  of  sanitary  science  and  of* 
general  intelUgenoe  and  oomfbrt  is  likely  to 
make  tbe  approximation  to  one  hundred  years 
of  Ufa  more  and  more  common.  Whatever 
promotes  the  harmonious  deTe1<9ment  of  hu- 
manity in  Ha  varied  functiona,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  is  eoodudve  to  long  life.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  matrimony  is  favorable  to  lon- 
gevity, whether  we  r^ard  the  former  as  the 
cause,  or,  as  Herbert  Spencer,  in  bis  recent  In- 
genious "  Study  of  Sociology,"  maintains,  as 
tbe  effect  of  the  latter,  the  instinct  tend- 
ing to  marriage,  and  the  ability  to  meet  its 
responsibilities,  determining,  in  his  view, 
whether  life  shall  be  long  or  short.  Heredi- 
tary infiaences  also  strongly  affect  this  ques- 
tion, and  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  a  high  authority, 
thinks  it  donbtful  whether  any  iudividuala 
have  reached  a  very  greitt  age  without  having 
had  Immediate  or  remote  ancestors  who  havo 
also  been  very  long-lived.  The  inherited 
tendency  to  longevity,  he  adds,  is  strongest 
where  the  family  is  large  and  all  its  members 
reach  a  great  age.  Some  striking  illustra- 
tions of  this  are  furnished  by  causes  occur- 
ring io  Hassachnsetts,  the  moat  notable  being 
in  his  own  family  in  the  town  of  Barre,  the 
average  age  of  Uie  ten  children  of  Nebemlah 
Allen— four  sons  and  six  daughters — reaching 
ei|^^-eigbt  years,  dght  months,  and  twenty 
daySiWhidi  the  doctor  eonslders  nnexampled 
In  the  whole  history  of  New  England.  AU 
though  eentenarianism  is  more  common 
among  the  poor  than  the  rlob,  yet  this  Is  not 
because  of  the  condition  of  the  former  being 
more  favorable  to  longevity  than  that  of  the 
latter,  as  the  fact  is  the  other  way,  but  In 
consequence  of  their  greater  numbers.  Cu- 
riously enough,  however,  neither  Sir  G.  Come- 
wall  Lewis  nor  Ur.  Thoms  baa,fbund  any 
well-authenticated  instances  of  centenarian- 
ism  in  the  British  peerage.  Still,  Palmcraton 
dying  at  eighty-one.  Brougham  at  eighty- 
nine,  Campbell  at  eighty-three,  St.  Leonard 
at  ninety-four,  and  Earl  Russell  still  active  in 
mind  at  eighty-three,  make  a  Terygood  ehow' 
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ii^  for  tbe  lords,  though  democracy  can 
sorpass  them  with  John  AJams  living  till 
ninety,  Jeflbrson  till  «ghty  -  three,  Josiah 
Qaincj  dying  at  ninety-two,  and  Horace  Bin- 
ney  aliTc  to-day  at  ninety-five.  All  these 
-oases  prOTe  also  that  intellectnal  activity  of  a 
high  order  is  faTorable  to  longevity,  which  in 
:geneial  ma;  be  said  to  depend  upon  the 
healthy,  eqtuble  development  of  the  bodily 
and  mental  powers. 

ALEZAmEft  Yousa. 


THE  STRANGEST  THINGS 
IN  LIFE. 

ONE  breathless  afternoon  in  August, 
1874,  as  I  was  lounging  under  an  an- 
cient maple  that  overhangs  a  river,  and  won- 
dering why  the  world  could  not  come  to  an 
end  before  my  funds  gave  out,  which  were 
jnet  then  running  low,  a  letter  was  pot  into 
my  hands.   It  read  as  follows : 

"KmmnB,  nAB  Stbutob,  ) 
lUJKOIS,  ^iviMfat,  1874.  \ 

"BBOTBn  Faibhild:  I  joat  now  read 
yonr  arUde  in  the  ^primgfM  Republuan  in 
reference  to  spiritnaliam.  Tou  let  out  to 
bant  for  one  tUng,  and  actually  stumbled 
upon  another  thing,  of  vastly  more  impor- 
tance than  Uie  thing  for  which  you  were  hunt- 
ing.  Good !   Accidents  will  happen  in  tbe 
best  of  families.    Ton  don't  Sfj  whether 
you  found  a  psychological  basis  for  inspira- 
tion or  not,  but  I  presume  you  did.   I  am  an 
honest  investigator  of  spiritualism,  and  now 
I  wish  to  inquire  if  your  unconscioua-cerebra- 
tion  and  nervous-Ieaion  theory  will  cover  all 
the  ground  and  explain  all  spiritual  phenom- 
ena.  I  will  give  TOU  a  case  that  occurred  in 
my  own  bouse— not  a  phautom  case,  but  a 
real  one.   It  was  in  the  dead  of  winter,  in  a 
country-house,  more  than  twenty-five  miles 
from  any  oity  or  bot-house  where  plants  and 
flowers  nught  be  growing.    A  circle  was 
held  one  evening,  and,  among  other  phenome- 
na upon  the  table,  fresh,  dewy,  and  odoriferous 
flowers — a  large  bouquet  of  them — suddenly 
formed  where  an  Instant  previous  there  bad 
been  nothing.    They  were  certainly  not 
placed  there  by  any  visible  hand,  but  a  shin- 
ing vapor  at  the  same  point  preceded  them 
for  an  instant.   Vow,  where  did  they  come 
from  ?    The  flowers  remained  on  tbe  table 
for  some  days,  until  they  withered  away  and 
were  picked  to  pieoes  by  me.  The  spirits 
said  they  created  them  then  and  there  from 
snblltance  and  element  that  they  drew  from 
Nature.    Did  they  lie,  or  were  they  only 
phantom  flowers  incubated  according  to  your 
theory?   Will  yon  please  answer?    If  you 
can  solve  this  case,  I  have  others  still  more 
difficult  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
consideration.   If  you  have  struck  bottom  or 
found  the  key  that  unlocks  this  great  modem 
mystery,  you  have  done  well  even  if  yon  were 
not  himting  for  it  when  you  found  it.  Inclosed 
find  the  devH'a  due-bill,  wbieb  I  take  tiie  lib- 
erty of  presenting. 

"Tonrs  for  progress, 

"  JOBM  StFHIBB." 

This  was  written  on  a  luge  folio  of  paper 
rather  more  than  •  foot  square,  on  tbe  re- 


verse of  which  was  a  three-column  article, 
by  Mt.  Syphers,  under  the  startling  caption, 
"  Give  the  Devil  his  Due,"  concluding  with 
the  following  resolution  in  due  and  proper 
form : 

"  In  consideration,  then,  of  his  great  ser- 
vices to  our  race,  and  for  his  many  inven* 
tions  and  discoveries,  I  move  that  steps  be 
immediately  taken  toward  rearing  for  him  a 
monument  —  an  alabaster  shaft  of  fame — 
whose  lofty  height  shall  pierce  the  stormy 
cloods  and  iift  its  towering  head  to  heaven, 
bearing  in  golden  capitals  tUs  insoripUon : 

"SMBD  TO  THB  XSKOBT  OV 

THE  DBVIL, 
VHoaa  Draw,  whosx  oi-ouous  dxkds, 
BAv*  xaitDEais  HIS  XAMa  iuuoxtal." 

I  ran  over  the  article  amusedly,  then 
over  the  letter  again,  with  its  obviously  sa- 
tirical intention,  and  its  vague  cant  about 
substance  and  element — two  words  very  fa- 
miliar to  those  who  have  studied  the  literature 
of  qtirituaiism,  and  invested  with  a  mystic 
signifloance  by  pbilosophiiers  as  to  tbe  nature 
of  stHsaUed  spiritoal  phenomeoa.  Finally,  I 
pnt  the  n^sslve  in  my  pooket,  and  weot  on 
with  my  day-dream,  pledng  together  odds 
and  ends  of  sapematnral  tales,  until  one  of 
the  strange  aphorisms  of  Koralis  Intruded 
into  my  reveries.  It  was  this,  which  most 
readers  of  German  Hteratare  will  remember 
in  the  <»?igioal:  "The  soul  is  the  most  ac- 
tive of  all  poisons ;  it  Is  the  most  pwietrating 
and  ^Btaaible  of  stimnlanU."  And  this,  by 
one  of  those  singular  sequences  that  could 
only  occur  on  a  summer  afternoon,  under  an 
ancient  maple,  with  a  river  purling  in  one's 
ear,  recalled  the  death  of  poor  Pabodie,  Wil- 
liam  J.  Pabodie  the  poet,  who  is  represented 
in  Griswold's  collection.  He  was  tbe  friend 
of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  and  had,  I  fear,  caught 
something  of  the  mad  spirit  of  his  friend. 
He  died  by  his  own  hand  in  November,  1870. 
"  Unfortunately  addicted  to  tbe  opium-habit, 
and  having  a  feeble  will,"  writes  a  medical 
gentleman  to  me,  who  attended  him  in  his 
last  illness,  "  he  was  unable  to  overcome  his 
longing  for  the  drug.  I  tried  my  best  to  aid 
him,  but  failed,  and  so  from  being  by  nature 
cowardly,  apd  shrinking  from  the  grim  free- 
booter, ha  finally  took  with  a  gentie  smile  the 
cop  of  death,  and  died  tiianUng  the  god  of 
healing  who  had  oared  blm  of  tbe  disease  of 
llfo.  On  refleoting  upon  Us  case  and  many 
others  I  have  known,"  oontinnes  his  medical 
adviser,  in  the  same  letter,  "  I  dtseera  the  ab- 
stract truth  of  the  fhnoy  of  NoraUs— *  looen- 
laUon  wiUi  deatti,  alio,  will  not  be  wanting 
in  some  fhtnre  universal  tberapia.* " 

Ah,  the  few  sonls  that  have  this  strange 
sympathy  with  death  and  ghostUness,  whom 
science  styles  of  insane  temperament,  but 
who  style  themselves  the  sanest  of  the  sane  I 
They  are  poets  generally,  with  flashes  about 
them  of  new  senses-^rticolarly,  of  an  In- 
ward sense  that  never  cornea  to  saner  and 
more  accurately-balanced  organizations,  and 
which  to  them  is 

"  Uke  an  ^Uao  harp  that  wakes 
THo  cerlain  air,  but  overtakoB 
Far  tiiougbt  wltti  muaic  that  it  makev. 
As  In  ttie  deepest  trances  men 
Toilet  the  dteam  that  happens  then. 
VottI  they  filU  lu  trance  SKaln." 


There  are  strange  things  in  life.  They 
pass  mostly  as  coincidences.  Bat  tiie  other 
night,  in  an  up-town  residence,  died  a  man 
whose  life  bad  been  passed  in  Wall  Street, 
in  tbe  business  of  a  broker.  At  a  few  min- 
utes past  eleven  o'clock,  as  the  man's  eyes 
were  dimming  with  tbe  last  right  of  earth,  be 
asked  an  attendant  to  repeat  the  familiar 
hymn  commmclng — 

"  Jesus,  lover  of  mj  soul. 
Let  me  to  thj  bosom  fly." 

Nothing  very  singular  about  this  request 
from  a  man  whoea  eyes  were  glazing.  But, 
at  that  exact  hour  and  minute,  a  lady  living 
squares  away  waked  up  from  a  dream,  in 
which  she  had  seemed  to  be  standing  by  the 
death -bed  of  this  man,  and  he  had  re- 
quested hw  to  sing  that  hymn' to  him.  By 
what  strange  agency  the  wish  of  the  dyiug 
man  was  transmitted  to  a  sleeping  aoqnaint- 
anoe,  squares  distant,  and  reflected  as  a 
di«am,  la  one  of  those  problons  that  most 
engage  scientific  attention  one  of  these  days, 
whai  tbe  mystery  of  life  has  yielded  up  so 
many  of  its  more  outerial  fhcts  that  interest 
in  that  important  direction  has  waned  a  llt> 
tie.  At  present,  occurrences  of  tiiis  type  are 
regarded  as  sUrtUng  coincidences,  but  not 
as  inductive  evidence  of  the  edstence  of  a 
region  not  yet  explored  by  science— a  region 
of  dreams  and  spectres  and  morUd  Imagin- 
ings, in  the  mdn,  but  one  that  ocearionally 
yields  strange  and  inexplicable  facts. 

My  own  correspondence  furnishes  a  cu> 
rious  portfolio  of  such  psychological  data, 
some  of  them  transcending  the  wildest  crea- 
tions    the  professional  romancer. 

The  wife  of  a  well-known  physician,  resi- 
dent in  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  Illinois, 
sends  me  a  curious  transcript  of  the  dream- 
experienoes  of  her  husband.  I  will  permit 
her  to  tell  the  story  in  bet  own  way  : 

"  Throughout  a  large  obstetrical  practice, 
covering  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  my 
husband  has,"  saya  she,  "  been  able  before 
leaving  home  to  foretell  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty the  sex  of  any  Infant  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  usher  Into  the  world  during  a  series 
of  cases  numbering  hundreds.  The  birth  of 
a  boy  is  invariably  preceded  by  the  dream  of 
seeing  a  man  shot ;  while  that  of  a  girl  is  not 
preceded  by  any  particular  dream.  The  phe- 
nomenon has  probably  attended  his  wh(de 
medical  caraer,  but  at  first  it  was  natundly 
regarded  as  a  mere  edneldence,  and  it  has 
only  fixed  Itsdf  in  his  mind  by  constant  repe- 
tition. I  recall  an  event  that  took  place 
fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  dream  bad  yet 
impressed  Urn  with  the  force  of  a  revelation. 
He  dreamed  one  ni^t  of  heating  the  report 
of  a  gun  and  seeing  a  man  fall,  and,  on  exam- 
inatioD,  he  found  two  men  dead  on  the  grass. 
He  was  awakened  to  vidt  a  lady  residing  in 
the  country,  some  miles  distant.  On  the  way 
thither  he  recounted  to  the  messenger^hs 
husband  of  his  patient,  by-the-way— tbe  de- 
tails of  the  dream  from  which  he  had  just 
been  awakened.  The  man  remarked  that  he 
had  a  rimilar  dream  before  he  was  called  up 
and  sent  for  the  doctor.  The  latter  had 
dreamed  that  he  had  gone  out  gunning  and 
shot  a  yonng  deer,  and  that,  on  arriving  at 
the  spot  where  the  animal  had  fallen,  he 
found  there  were  two  of  them.    The  lady  be- 
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€HD«  tlie  motlier  of  twin  boyi.  About  three 
DWDtfaB  ago,  mj  basbtnd  waked  up  near  mid- 
night one  night  and  add  he  had  bad  his 
dream,  with  an  attendant  oircumstance.  that 
inqpresaed  faim  with  the  premonitioa  of  a 
fatal  case;  for,  after  seeing  the  prostrate 
body  once,  as  wits  nsaal  with  him,  it  had  ire- 
nppeared,  floating  slowly  before  hiin,  horribly 
mangled,  a  portion  of  the  spinal  column  being 
torn  away.  He  had  scarcely  finished  this  re- 
cital, when  he  was  summoned  to  attend  a 
patient  living  nine  miles  from  the  city.  She 
became  the  mother  of  a  boy,  and  lie  left  her 
at  fonr  p.  n.,  apparently  in  a  condition  favor- 
able to  recovery,  although  the  impression  of 
impending  peril  and  fatality  nas  still,  to  bis 
own  consciousness,  as  vivid  as  ever.  At 
midnight  that  night  he  was  again  Iifstily 
summoned  to  visit  the  patient.  But  she  was 
already  moribund,  and  death  resulted  a  few 
minutes  after  his  arrival,  from  the  stranding 
of  a  blood-clot  in  the  heart.  He  has  often 
had  dreams  that  seemed  to  foreshadow  com- 
ing eveDts,  but  these  are  only  sporadia  phe- 
nomenal, while  the  special  dream  I  have  men- 
tioned has  been  u  constant  in  ita  sequence 
as  the  aucoesBlon  of  day  to  night  He  is  also 
habitoally  cWrvoynnt — hypmesthesia  of  the 
qptfo  nerve,  he  calls  it ;  and  frequently,  when 
I  wake  up  in  the  night  and  ask  what  time  it 
ia,  he  will  ten  me  to  the  instant,  and  say  that 
be  oan  see  the  dial  of  his  Waltham,  which  be 
always  leares  In  his  vest-pocket,  and  which 
Is  inclosed  in  double  eases,  as  distinctly  as 
though  It  were  daylight  and  he  was  holding 
the  open  instrument  in  his  hand.  This,  how* 
ever,  only  occurs  in  paroxysms.  Hy  bus> 
band's  temperament  is  markedly  cerebral. 
My  own  temperament  is  less  mental,  but, 
from  my  earliest  recollection,  I  have  been 
periodically  subject  in  the  dark  to  a  peculiar 
<q)tic  phenomenon — -forms,  faces,  iind  beau- 
tiful landscapes  suETlised  with  light  floating 
before  my  eyes  and  the  darkness  seeming  to 
be  illuminated.  I  cnn  still  recall  the  phe- 
nom^on  by  an  efibrt  of  the  will.  I  am,  also, 
frequently  awakened  from  sleep  by  far-away 
Toiees  calling  me,  or  by  the  pressure  of  a 
hand,  and,  on  starting  up,  see  forms  and 
hees,  morlng  away  from  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  repeating  my  own  name  over  and  over  In 
low  tones,  but  with  striking  distinctness. 
When  I  am  In  good  health  these  dream  and 
trance  experiences  seldom  occur;  but  the 
moment  I  am  enfeebled  and  nervous  they 
return,  with  all  thdr  primltiTO  fwoe.** 

Dr.  Sbndsley,  In  one  of  Us  later  Tolumei, 
addnoes  biographical  memoranda  to  show 
that  this  peculiar  capability  of' reflex  action 
in  the  optic,  nerve  Is  by  no  means  uncommon 
with  artists  and  poets.  Shdley'a  power  of 
realixiog  the  phantoms  of  his  imagination  aa 
actoal  visions  has  been  adverted  to  by  sev- 
eral who  knew  him  intimately.  It  Is  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  many  artists  and  poets — 
and  particularly  those  noted  for  vividness 
and  weird  magoIGoeoce  of  imagination — have 
been  specially  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
reaUiiog  their  ima^nings  optically,  and  have 
tiiiM  been  indebted  for  their  plctaresqueness 
of  execution  to  morbid  affection  of  the  optic 
Mrve ;  and,  in  tracing  the  genesis  of  imagi- 
■stive  production,  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find 
j^nidbr  fSecundi^  of  invoitioo  existiog  as 


the  exponoit  of  some  mere  pecniiarity  of 
nervous  organisation,  that  seems  trifling  in 
Itself,  but  la  tremendous  In  lu  consequences. 
Thus,  in  a  recent  letter,  Tennyson  confesses 
that  he  is  subject  to  nervous  paroxysms  as- 
simllated  to  trance,  the  Inception  of  which  fa 
marked  by  a  monotonous  repetition  of  hia 
own  name,  succeeded  by  a  psychical  exalta- 
tion In  which  the  consciousness  of  self  Is  for 
the  moment  lost  in  the  consoiouaness  of  ab- 
stract being ;  and.  In  the  light  of  this  confes- 
sion, the  acute  psychologist  is  able  to  unrav- 
el his  peculiar  imaginings  and  trace  them  to 
their  causes  in  actual  experience,  and  to  in- 
dicate the  source  of  certain  mannerisms  that 
professional  critics  have  deemed  inexplicable. 

Did  you  ever  have  a  beautiful  fancy  just 
draw  the  curtains  back  and  peep  out  from  its 
cranny  in  the  brain,  then  vanish  never  to  re- 
turn F  If  you  have,  you  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating many  an  obscure  and  dreamy  pas- 
sage of  Tennyson,  and  of  understanding  how 
it  is  that  all  that  is  highest  and  most  beau- 
tiful in  our  natures  comes  in  glimpses  and 
paroxysms,  and  often  stays  not  long  enough 
to  be  caught  and  luddly  expressed.  In  one 
aspect  of  Hr.  Tennyson's  literature  man  ts  a 
fly: 

"  To-dar  I  saw  the  dragon-llr 
Come  from  the  wells  where  be  did  lie. 
Ad  Jnner  Impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  hoBk :  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  pistes  of  sapphire  mall. 
He  dried  hie  wings :  like  gauae  thej  grew ; 
Througb  crofts  and  pastmree  wet  with  dew 
A  living  Oa^h  of  Ugfat  he  flew." 

From  one  point  of  view  this  is  his  philosophy 
of  human  life.  Hen  are  but  insects  with  a 
spinal  column — 

"  Bach  worm  of  them  beneath  the  moon 
Drawn  dUbrent  threads,  and  late  and  soon 

BplDs,  tolling  oat  hIa  own  cocoon." 

That  is  all — the  story  of  every  man's  life,  so 
far  as  science  has  any  thing  to  say  about  it. 
The  paroxysms  of  the  poet  have  furnished 
him  with  a  solution  of  the  problem.  He  be- 
lieves, with  the  mystics,  with  the  lUuminati, 
with  the  spiritualists,  that,  at  the  very  core 
of  life,  within,  within,  and  stiU  within,  is 
found  the  interpretation  of  its  dream.  lOs 
way  of  ezpredsing  it  is— 

"  Heaven  opens  Inward,  flssnres  yawn, 
Vast  Images  In  glimmering  dawn, 
Half-shown,  are  broken  and  withdrawn." 

In  some  of  its  aspects  life  Is  a  rerdation  of 
the  superhuman  and  of  the  preternatural, 
and  it  is  upon  these  aspects  principally  that 
Hr.  Tennyson's  imaj^nation  dwdls  loTingly, 
constantly  contrasting  them  with  the  other 
and  more  material. 

A.  very  strange  story  is  told  by  a  Staten 
Island*  phy^ian.  In  bis  younger  days  this 
gentleman  was  one  of  the  medical  staff  at  a 
Swiss  hospital  situated  on  Lake  Constance. 
One  of  the  patients,  subject  to  epileptic 
paroxysms,  was  his  apeoial  study.  Dur- 
ing these  attacks  this  patient  would  often 
foretell  what  would  occur  while  the  next  par- 
oxysm was  on  her,  and  the  exact  instant  when 
it  would  supervene.  On  one  occasion  she  fore- 
told that  the  next  night  she  should  leave  her 
bed  and  walk  on  the  waters  of  the  lake.  By 
way  of  verifying  the  prediction,  she  was  left 
to  herself,  her  physician,  among  others,  tak- 
ing care  to  observe  her  movements.  He  states 


that,  in  the  midst  of  tbis  paroxysm,  the  pa- 
tient left  her  bed,  went  down  to  the  sborCi 
and  walked  out  on  the  water  thirty  feet  or 
farther,  and  baek  again,  as  thoi^  the  ele< 
ment  had  been  a  .solid  platform.  It  should 
be  added  that  this  patient  was  not  aware  of 
the  nature  of  her  predictions  after  recovering 
from  her  attacks. 

I  have  another  strange  story  in  my  port- 
folio, which  is  worth  telling  as  an  addition  to 
the  literature  of  nervous  perversion.  It  runs 
thus :  In  18S7,  the  late  Colonel  William  L. 
Stone,  of  this  city,  sent  a  letter  to  bis  broth- 
er-in-law, President  Wayland,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, with  a  view  of  testing  the  clairvoy' 
ance  of  a  young  girl  who  was  just  then  the 
subject  of  considerable  gossip  in  the  city  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  letter  was 
first  wrapped  in  several  sheets  of  heavy, 
opaque  paper,  then  placed  In  a  thick  enve- 
lope, carefully  sealed,  and  stamped  with  the 
arms  of  Colonel  Stone.  On  the  reception  of 
this  letter,  acoording  to  instructions,  and 
without  knowing  the  contents.  Dr.  Wayland, 
in  company  witii  Professor  Goddard,  of  the 
nnivertity,  called  on  the  girl.  While  In  the 
trance-state  the  letter  was  placed  at  the  back 
of  her  head,  and  she  was  requeated  to  read 
It,  which  she  did,  Professor  Goddard  taking 
down  her  version,  word'  for  word,  as  it  fell 
from  her  lips.  The  wslon  and  the  letter, 
still  unopened,  were  then  placed  in  an  enve- 
lope, and  returned  by  mail  to  Colonel  Stone 
In  this  city,  who,  on  examination,  found  that 
it  had  been  accurately  interpreted  word  for 
word.  The  girl  was  uncultured  and  ignorant, 
and  the  contents  of  the  letter  were  such  as 
to  have  baffled  her  completely  bad  she  not 
been  guided  by  an  absolutely  accurate  per- 
ception. It  commenced  with  this  sentence : 
"The  following  is  the  title,  equally  quaint 
and  curious,  of  a  little  volume  published  in 
the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell."  Then  followed 
the  titie.  {^either  Dr.  Wayland  nor  Professor 
Goddard  was  aware  what  Colonel  Stone  had 
written. 

The  case  of  the  late  T.  B.  Read,  equally 
well  known  as  poet  and  as  artist,  furnishes 
an  instance  of  premonition  worth  a  memo- 
randum. Ur.  Read — one  of  the  moat  ddi- 
eate  physical  oiganizations  I  have  ever  met 
—had  a  presentiment  that  he  should  not  live 
to  finish  his  fiftieth  year,  if  even  to  complete 
his  forty-ninth;  and  this  presentiment  was 
very  eoutant  with  him  during  the  last  three 
or  four  yean  o/t  life.  He  wis  not  gloomy  in 
view  of  it :  temperament  so  sanny  and  ^ri- 
AmI  as  his  could  not  j^ve  way  to  the  sullen 
and  purple  glooms  that  are  so  frequent  with 
men  who  have  tasted  life  and  fame  and  proved 
them  to  be  dreama— one  dream  within  anoth- 
er. But  the  conviction  grew  and  rooted  in 
his  inner  life,  until  it  assumed  the  force  of  a 
revelation.  He  died  before  his  fiftieth  birth- 
day came.  Is  it  possible  that,  by  some  sub- 
tile intelligence,  the  processes  of  which  arc 
hidden  from  the  every-day  consciousness  of 
men,  the  physical  organization  may  calculate 
its  own  endurance  with  mathematical  exact- 
ness, and  foretell  the  day  of  its  dissolution  ? 
There  are  many  verified  data  that  point  to 
this  conclusion.  That  the  ordinary  spiritual- 
istic solution  of  these  experiences  has  been 
seriously  cogitated  by  Hr.  Tennyson,  his 
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THE  STRANQMST  THINGS  IN  LIFE. 
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poemi  forniih  abimdant  svidenoe.   A  single  ' 
puuge  fh)m   Ib  Memoriam  "  nnist  auiwer 
u  tD  exunple : 

"  If  anr  rliloD  shoaU  reretl 

Th;  likoDeaB,  I  mlgfat  connt  It  vain, 
Ae  but  th«  cmnker  of  the  brain. 
Yea,  tbongb  U  spoke  and  made  appeal 

**  To  places  wbere  onr  lota  were  caat 
Together  In  ibe  days  beblnd, 
I  might  but  Bay,  I  hear  a  wind 
or  memory  murmnrlng  tbe  p&at. 

**  Tea,  thooKh  It  spoke  and  bared  to  view 
A  fkct  within  the  coming  year. 
And  Ihongfa  the  montba,  nrolring  near, 
SboaU  prove  the  phantom-waming  tme, 

"  They  mlgbt  not  aeam  thj  pnq^bede*, 
Bnt  apiritaal  preaentlnenta. 
And  mdi  lelliactlon  of  erenta 
Ai  <rften  riiea  ere  ther  rise." 

In  considering  these  strange  and  oc- 
casional incidents  of  life,  tbe  question  is 
whether  they  sball  be  regarded  as  psychologi- 
cal phenomena  and  an  data  for  ecicutific  anal- 
ysis, or  whether  the  ordinary  conBtmctioD 
of  Bpiritualism  shall  be  put  upon  them.  Xy 
own  observation,  as  well  as  my  more  general 
studies  of  tbe  biographies  of  poets  and  ar- 
tists, leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  most 
highly-sensitive  organisations  are  subject  to 
experiences  of  the  class  that  I  have  de- 
scHbed,  and  they  are  facts  that  cannot  be 
neglected  in  any  system  of  psychology  in- 
tended to  take  Ita  place  as  the  last  word  that 
Boience  has  to  say  on  the  deeper  qaestious  of 
life  and  oonacionaaess.  Tbe  theory  of  coin- 
ddeoce  breaks  down  in  view  of  the  regulari- 
ty and  miuDteaess  with  TUoh  preientimenta 
are  often  verified  and  preaentimental  dreams 
falfllled.  Let  me  gtre  an  instance.  When  I 
was  a  boy  of  aeren  or  eight  years  old,  an 
elder  brotlwr  resided  at  a  village  called  Hyde- 
ville,  a  ftw  miles  from  the  home  farm,  and 
was  aeqnidnted  and  somewhat  intimate  with 
a  man  named  I>urfy,  He  came  home  one  Sat- 
urday and  remiUued  until  Monday  morning. 
On  Sunday  evening,  among  various  topics,  he 
discussed  Durfy  and  their  mutual  projects. 
That  night  I  dreamed  that  my  brother  and  I 
were  standing  by  tbe  door  in  front  of  the  old 
house,  when  a  geotJemaa  passed  by  in  a  sleigh. 
The  gentleman  nodded  to  my  broUier,  who 
told  me  it  was  Durfy.  I  turned  and  went 
into  the  house.  By  the  tall  old  clock  in  tbe 
east-room  it  was  just  eight  o'clock  to  a  min- 
ute. It  must  be  premised  that  I  did  not 
Imow  Hr.'  Durfy  by  sight,  and  had  never  been 
at  Hydeville.  I  did  not  even  think  of  the 
dream ;  but  the  next  morning,  after  break- 
fast, it  happened  that  my  brotlier  and  my- 
self were  standing  in  the  yard  by  the  front 
door,  wlten  a  gentleman  passed  in  a  sldgh — 
the  very  man,  maflfted  to  the  eyes,  wearing  a 
fur  cap ;  the  very  irieigh  and  horse  that  had 
passed  in  mj  dream  the  night  before.  And,OQ 
looking  at  the  dock  an  instant  after,  it  was 
•xactljr  eight  o'clock.  The  man  was  Hr. 
Durfy.  I  have  had  many  such  eqwriences, 
but  quote  this  one  because  nothing  hinged 
upon  it,  and  because,  saving  the  element  of 
presrattment,  it  was  of  no  importance  wbat- 
•Ter.  Bat  in  what  manner  was  it  impressed 
upon  me  that  a  gentleman  whom  I  did  not 
know  would  pass  at  agiven  hour  and  minute, 
dressed  in  such  and  such  a  manner,  in  a 
sleigh  of  given  color  and  nmtour,  with  all  the 


appurtetunoes  that  make  up  a  perfect  identi- 
ty? The  coincidence  of  the  hour  and  min- 
ute oonstitutes,  again,  a  very  singular  and  in- 
explicable element  of  the  verification. 

A  phy^cian,  praeUsing  in  the  city  of 
Providence,  Rhode  laland,  sends  me  his 
memoranda  of  a  visit  to  the  Eddy  brothers, 
whose  efaiKM  have  excited  snob  general  at- 
tention : 

"Last  September,"  wtites  be,  "I  was  in 
Rutland,  Tumont,  hi  company  with  a  Ver- 
mont ftrmer,  an  intelligent  man  and  a 
thorough  skeptic.  He  proposed  a  visit  to 
the  Sddy  bouse.  It  wa«  an  evening  sfanm. 
In  the  oourae  of  tbe  manifestations,  a  phan- 
tom, never  before  seen  by  the  speotatora 
present,  appeared  in  full  view  on  the  plat- 
form. The  audience  were  individually  re- 
queBted  to  ask,  *  Is  it  for  me  f  *  When  my 
companion's  turn  came,  his  question  was  an- 
swered by  three  loud  knocks  on  the  wall 
hard  by  the  phantom,  which  answered  to  the 

name  of  Dr.  C  ,  a  brother-in-law.  This 

man  had  never  seen  either  of  the  Eddy 
brothers  until  be  saw  them  that  evening. 
Can  it  be  that  there  was  not  present  the 

essence  of  Dr.  C  's  spirit,  around  which 

this  visible  and  tangible  presentation  of  him, 
that  the  farmer  declared  to  be  his  brother-in- 
law  to  the  life,  clothed  itself  f  At  aefaiiw 
thut  occurred  here  (in  Providence)  some 
years  since,  the  medium,  an  ignorant  boy, 
wrote  a  message  which  no  person  present 
save  a  aea-oaptain  oonld  read.  Tbe  mesMge 
r^rted  the  death  itf  the  barboMnaater  in 
Havana,  Tbe  trath  of  the  atatement  was 
afterward  v^fied.  I  am  not  a  iMllerer  in 
spiritualism,  but  I  am  unsatisfied  with  my 
own  experienMs  and  iavestigations,  whiob 
have  fallen  far  short  of  youra.  I  only  wish 
yon  would  dwell  more  at  length  on  certain 
pointa,  remembering  that,  while  they  are  less 
important  from  your  point  of  view  than  those 
which  you  diaouss  exbanstively,  they  are  the 
very  points  that  make  most  popular  impres- 
sion." 

A  gentleman,  now  doing  business  in  Wail 
Street  as  a  broker,  but  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  General  Sterling  Price,  gives  me  tbe  de- 
tails of  an  encounter  with  Foster,  a  well- 
known  medium,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  of  Margrave  in  tbe  "  Strange  Story," 
by  Bulwer.  He  attended  the  sjonce  aa  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  city,  taking  a  seat  some 
thirty  feet  fh>m  the  platform.  Tbe  medium 
presenUy  singled  him  out,  and  told  him  that 
a  spirit  wished  to  communicate  with  him,  de- 
scrU)ing  bis  former  general  to  the  life,  and 
giving  the  name  as  Sterling  Price.  Tbe  gen- 
tleman declined  to  hare  any  further  transac- 
tions with  biji  general.  "There  is  another 
siririt,**  B^d  Foster,  "  a  little  giri,  standing 
juBt  behind  you,  and  abe  says  her  name  is 
Minnie."  "  I  never  knew  a  girl  of  that  name," 
replied  the  colonel,  but,  a  moment  after,  he 
recollected  that  his  little  daughter,  whose 
real  name  was  Mary,  bad  always  called  her- 
self Xinnie,  although  abe  was  never  men- 
tioned In  the  family  under  that  designation. 

A  medical  man,  now  practising  in  this 
city,  sends  me  a  very  dramatic  instance  of 
what  is  usually  styled  clairvoyance,  which 
I  will  add  to  that  related  by  Colonel  Stone. 
In  company  with  a  medical  associate  be 


called  on  a  woman,  who  was  just  then  excit- 
ing considerable  intereat  in  a  Western  city. 
After  sitting  a  few  minutes  in  ominous 
lence,  a  spasm  shook  the  attennated  frame 
of  the  medium  and  she  apparently  slept.  An 
instant  aAer  tbe  supervention  of  tbe  paroxysm, 
she  eonuneneed  to  laugh  and  gigglfe  like  a 
littie  c^rL  "Hy  companion,"  aaya  the  nar- 
rator, "  asked  her  rather  savagely  what  she 
was  laughing  at.  *  Have  you  forgotten,  doc- 
tor,' giggled  tbe  woman,  '  that  morning 
when  you  ^saeoted  me  up-garret,  and  bow, 
when  yon  cut  into  me,  the  blood  parted,  and 
then  you  were  frightened  and  ran  away  * ' 
Tbe  man  was  aatonnded,  and,  on  tbe  way 
home,  he  confessed  that  the  incident  actually 
occurred  when  he  was  a  young  practitioner ; 
that  he  had  procured  the  cadaver  of  a  little 
girl  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  bidden  it 
in  the  garret,  and  that,  when  he  came  to  dis- 
sect it,  tbe  blood  spurted  at  tbe  first  incision, 
and  frightened  him  so,  there  alone  in  the 
night,  that  he'  ran  down-stairs.  Afterward, 
however,  he  went  back  and  finished  the  dis- 
section. '  But,'  said  he,  *  I  never  told  a  liv- 
ing soul  of  tiiat  adventure,  and  how  that 
cursed  woman  found  It  ont  passes  my  oom- 
prehensioD.* " 

Another  gentleman — a  man  of  aoience, 
and  one  thoroughly  versed  in  physical  and 
electrical  Investigation— contributes  to  my 
portfolio  the  detidls  of  a  visit  of  inquiry  to 
Dr.  Slade,  a  well-known  medinm  of  tUs  city. 
He  went  as  a  stranger,  and  lefi  without  re- 
vealing bia  name.  After  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  tbe  table,  which  waa  of  the  ordinary 
type,  and  was  provided  with  no  appurtraancea 
except  a  folding  alate  and  a  pendl  tied  to  it 
with  a  eotton  atrtng,  the  investigator  an- 
nounced that  be  waa  satisfied.  The  doctor 
then  bit  off  a  piece  of  tbe  pencil,  placed  It 
between  the  two  slates,  and  they  aat  down, 
the  inquirer  holding  the  me^nm's  hands  un- 
der bia  own,  on  the  table,  from  four  to  six 
feet  from  the  point  where'  the  slale  lay. 
They  had  sat  in  this  manner  perfectly  silent 
for  a  few  seconds,  when  a  kind  of  paroxysm 
— a  slight  awotuK  of  the  arms  and  limbs — 
passed  over  the  doctor.  It  was  a  mere 
shiver:  something  rather  less  than  a  shudder 
and  rather  more  than  a  tremor.  An  instant 
later  the  pencil  between  tbe  alates  com- 
menoed  to  move,  with  a  grating,  rhytbmicai 
motion,  apparently  across  and  across.  Then, 
with  a  flourish,  it  stopped,  and  the  room  was 
again  silent  On  examination,  my  infoimant 
found  a  message  in  the  handwriting  of  bis 
dead  father ;  and  the  straogeat  part  of  it  all 
was  that  the  sigDatnre  was  exact  even  to  a 
peculiar  formation  of  tbe  initial  B.  Tbe 
mesaage  was  of  iio  consequence — a  mere 
oopventional  thing,  not  worth  transcribing. 

I  have  thus  hastily  selected  fVom  a  man 
of  correepondence,  called  out  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  volume*  on  the  subject,  a  aeries  of 
casea  that  serve  to  illustrate  tbe  whole  range 
of  Bo-oalled  apiritaal  phenomena.  With  one 
or  two  exceptiona  they  rest  upon  the  veradty 
of  f  clMitilie  men,  and,  without  exoeption,  they 
are  from  the  diaries  of  men  wfatf  dissent  frMu 
the  theories  of  spiritualiem  as  totally  and  un- 

*Tra  Tears  with  Spiritual  Kedlnms.  Hew 
Torfc:  D.  Applelon  A  Co. 
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nserredly  is  I  dissent  from  them,  but  who 
ar«  satisfied,  as  I  am,  of  the  genuineness  of 
tie  phraomena  and  of  the  argent  necessitj 
to  eome  to  some  Klentiflo  eonclndon  as  to 
Ifarir  etiology.  They  intereat  me  th>m  two 
upeeta,  namely,  as  re^teeta  the  Mnniei  of  the 
atmnge  and  i^)panaitly  aaperboman  iDtelU- 
geioe  aaaoclated  vlth  fbem^  and  aa  psyoho- 
logical  Btadies.  With  the  aeoumnhted  testi- 
moty  of  snob  obBerrera  as  Hr.  Alfred  R. 
Wadaoe,  scarcely  second  to  Darwin  aa  a  nat- 
vraUst,  and  Professor  Crookea,  it  Is  impoesi- 
ble,  consistently  with  selenttfie  candor,  to  dis- 
sent dogmatically  from  the  genalneness  of 
these  phenomena.  Carefol  observation  is 
equally  dedaive  as  to  the  fact  of  their  con- 
stant  association  with  nerroas  paroxysms  of 
the  epileptic  ^pe,  and  ezperimeota  with  the 
magnetic  current  on  mediums  in  the  trance- 
state  haTe  cooTinced  me  that  they  are  indn. 
bitably  morbid  nervous  phenomena,  indebted 
for  their  sources  of  intelligence  to  a  nervous 
atmosphere  acting  at  considerable  distanoes 
during  the  interral  of  the  paroxysm.  They 
eall  for  a  deeper  sdence  of  psychology  than 
Uiat  which  has  descended  to  English  litera- 
tare  tvm  Locke  and  the  two  Hills.  The  day 
haa  come  to  stop  babbling  about  nervous 
eantrea,  and,  aa  Tennyson  expresses  it  In  one 
of  his  poems,  to  seek  through  all 

"  Tt»  springs  of  life,  tba  de^bs  of  awe, 
And  And  the  law  within  the  law," 

that  is  operatire  in  these  singular  facts  of 
psychical  experience — the  straogest  things 
in  life. 

FuMCIfl  GCBRT  FaIBTULD. 


AMERICA    SEEN  WITH 
FOREIGN  EYES, 


www  TOBK  nt  KKBISOO-TIICX. 

MR.  JOHIT  LABfBERT  was  a  gentleman 
who  visited  this  country  in  1807. 
Aft«  a  few  months  spent  in  Canada,  he 
m^de  bis  way  to  Albany  by  the  usual  Cham- 
plain  route.  It  had  been  his  intention  to 
take  passage  for  Xew  York  on  the  "  steam- 
boat, which,  [hej  was  told,  traveled  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  against  wind  and 
tide."  He  describes  this  boat,  built  about 
four  years  prior  to  his  visit,  as  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  long,  and  propelled  by  a  twen. 
ty-borse-power  machine.  When  the  wind 
was  fUr,  light,  sqnare  aidls  were  used  to  in- 
crease her  speed.  Her  aceommodations  itt> 
doded  fifty-two  berths,  besides  sofas,  and 
vere  aaXd  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
venel  that  sailed  on  the  rirer.  Her  trips 
were  made  rqpllarly  twiee  a  week,  "  some* 
thnes  in  the  short  period  of  thirty-two  honrs ; 
&re,  ieren  dollars.  Ice,  however,  obstructed 
tiifl  upper  channel,  so  he  staged  it  to  Hudson, 
and  thence  took  passage  on  the  Experiment, 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  ions,  the  finest  on 
the  river,  with  a  saloon  sixty  feet  by  twenty, 
and  fitted  up  regardless  of  expense.  The 
bre  by  this  mode  of  conveyance  was  five 
Mhri,  which  gave  the  passenger  three  meala 
ft  day,  swrfwA'v  TMrib* 

Be  reached  New  Tork  the  next  night 


about  ten  o'clock.  The  wharves  were  crowd- 
ed with  shipping,  whose  tall  masts  mingled 
with  the  buildiogs,  and,  together  with  the 
B|dre8  and  cupolas  of  the  churches,  gave  the 
city  an  amiMrance  of  mi^iflcenee,  which 
the  gloomy  obscnrity  of  night  serred  to  in- 
crease. On  the  SStti  of  November  (Evacua- 
Uon-Day)  he  beheld  a  pwade  of  the  militia, 
who  had  assonbled  from  diflbrent  parts  of 
the  city,  on  **  die  grand  battery  by  the  water- 
side, ...  a  lawn  for  the  recreation  of  tbe 
inhabitants,  and  for  the  purpose  of  military 
parade."  The  troops  did  not  amount  to  six 
hundred,  and  were  gaudily  dressed  in  a  vari- 
ety of  uniforms,  every  ward  in  the  city  hav- 
ing a  different  one ;  some  of  them  in  helmets 
"  appeared  better  suited  to  the  theatre  than 
the  field.  The  general  and  his  staff  were  in 
blue  and  buff,  with  large  gold  epaulets  and 
feathers.  One  of  the  corps  consisted  wholly 
of  IrUhmm  dressed  in  Hght-green  jackets, 
white  pantaloons,  and  helmets." 

New  Tork  had  by  tbis  time  grown  to  be 
beyond  doubt  the  first  city  in  tbe  United 
Slates  for  wealth,  commerce, and  population  ; 
the  changes  in  twenty  years  had  been  mar- 
velouB.  Land,  which  then  sold  for  fifty  dol- 
lars, was  now  worth  fifteen  hundred  dollars ; 
Broadway  was  upward  of  two  miles  in  length, 
but  only  paved  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter ;  the 
remitinder  of  Hit  road  consisted  of  strag- 
gling houses,  the  e<Hnmenoement  of  new 
streets  already  planned  oat.  HacAi  of  the 
space  between  Broadway  and  the  Bowery 
Road,  and  thence  to  tiie  Hudson  and  East 
Rivers,  was  as  yet  nnbullt  upon,  and  consist- 
ed only  of  unfinished  streets  and  detached 
buildings.  In  the  vldnlty  of  the  Battery, 
and  for  some  distance  up  Broadway,  the 
buildings  were  nearly  all  private  housea,  and 
occupied  by  the  principal  merchants  and 
gentry  of  New  York ;  after  which  the  street 
was  lined  with  large,  commodious  shops  of 
every  description,  well-stocked  with  European 
and  East-Indian  goods,  and  "exhibiting  as 
splendid  and  varied  a  show  in  their  windows 
as  can  be  met  with  in  London." 

Tbe  streets  were  well  paved,  the  foot- 
ways chiefly  of  brick.  In  Robinson  Street, 
Lambert  notes  with  surprise  and  admiration 
that  the  pavement  and  stoop  before  one  of 
the  houses  were  composed  entirely  of  mar- 
ble, peaking  of  the  park,  he  says  that  a 
court-house  (the  present  City  Hall)  **  Is  there 
building  in  a  style  of  magnificence  unequaled 
in  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  Europe." 
Neither  the  park  nor  the  Battery  was  then 
much  resorted  to  by  the  fashionable  citisens 
of  New  Tork,  as  they  had  become  too  cont- 
mon.  The  genteel  lounge  was  in  Broadway 
from  deven  till  three  o'clock,  during  whioh 
time  it  was  *'  as  much  crowded  as  the  Bond 
Street  of  London ;  and  the  carriages,  though 
not  so  numerona,  were  driven  to  and  fro 
with  as  mncb  velocity."  The  sidewalks 
were  planted  with  poplars,  which  afibrded 
an  agreeable  shade  from  the  sun.  The  out- 
side of  the  Park  Theatre  was  in  an  unfin- 
ished state,  but  the  interior  was  handsomely 
decorated  and  fitted  up  in  as  good  style  as 
tbe  London  theatres.  It  contained  a  large 
coflfee-room  with  good-sized  lobbies,  aud  was 
reckoned  to  hold  about  twelve  hundred  per- 
sona.  The  scenes  were  well  painted  and  nu- 


merous ;  the  machinery,  dresses,  and  decora- 
tions, elegant  and  appropriate.  The  great 
fault  with  it  was  that  all  the  pieces  were  cur- 
tailed, so  tlut  the  performances  might  be 
over  by  half-past  ten.  The  dranu  was  a  fa- 
vorite in  New  Tork  before  the  Revolution. 
Daring  the  time  the  <itj  was  in  Britiah  po»- 
■esslon,  during  tbe  war,  theatrical  enterhdn- 
menta  were  very  fkeUonable ;  the  eharacten 
were  mostly  supported  by  offleers  of  the 
army. 

New  Tork  then  had  its  Tauxhall  and 
Ranel^h,  but,  although  pleasant  places  of 
recreation,  our  traveler  found  them  "  poor 
imitations  of  those  near  London."  Taux- 
hall Garden  was  situated  in  the  Bowery, 
about  two  miles  from  the  City  Hall  (a  little 
south  of  what  is  now  Astor  Place).  It  was 
a  neat  plantation  with  gravel-walks,  adorned 
with  shrubs,  trees,  busts,  and  statues.  In  the 
centre  stood  a  large  equestrian  statue  of 
General  Washington.  Light  musical  pieces, 
interludes,  etc.,  were  performed  in  a  small 
theatre  situated  in  one  comer  of  the  garden ; 
the  audience  sat,  in  what  was  called  the  pit 
and  boxes,  in  the  open  air ;  the  orchestra 
was  built  among  the  trees  and  a  lai^e  ap- 
paratus constructed  for  the  display  of  fire- 
works. The  theatrical  corps  of  New  Tork 
was  chiefly  engaged  at  VaaxhaU  during  the 
aammer.  The  Ranelagh  was  a  luge  hotel 
and  garden,  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Konnt  ntt,  titnated  by  the  water-aide 
(near  the  old  New  Tork  Hospital),  and  com- 
manding some  extensive  and  beautiful  viewa 
of  the  city  and  its  environs. 

On  his  first  visit  to  New  Tork  its  bast- 
nesB  activity  particularly  astonished  him. 
"All  was  noise  and  bustle;  carters  driving 
in  every  direction ;  merchants  and  tiieir  clerks 
busily  engaged  in  their  counting-houses  or 
upon  the  piers.  The  Tontine  CoO'ee-Hoose 
was  filled  with  onderwriters,  brokers,  mer- 
chants, traders,  and  politicians ;  its  steps  and 
balcony  crowded  with  people  bidding  or  lis- 
tening to  the  several  auctioneers,  who  had 
elevated  themselves  upon  a  hogshead  of  su- 
gar, or  a  puncheon  of  rum,  or  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton, nnd  with  stentorian  voices  were  exclaim- 
ing :  '  Once,  beice  / '  '  another  emt  I '  '  thank  ys, 
gmilemen  I '  or  were  knocking  down  the  goods, 
which  took  up  one  side  of  the  street,  to  the 
best  purchasers.  Cofi'ee-House  Slip,  and  the 
comers  of  Wall  and  Peurl  Streets,  were 
jammed  up  with  carts,  drays,  and  wheelbar- 
rows ;  the  welkin  rang  with  the  busy  hum," 
and  Lambert  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
New  Tork  was  the  Tyre  of  the  New  Worid. 
Sx  months  later,  on  his  return  from  a  vidt 
to  CSiarleston,  be  fonnd  that  all  was  changed. 
The  port  was  full  of  shlpfdng,  bnt  the  vessels 
were  dismantied  and  laid  up.  Not  a  box, 
bale,  or  cask,  was  to  be  seen  npwi  the  wharves. 
Many  of  the  coanting*hoase8  were  shut  up,  or 
advertised  to  be  let;  and  the  few  solitary 
merchants,  clerks,  and  porters,  that  were  to 
be  seen,  were  walking  about  witii  Uieir  handa 
in  their  pockets.  The  cofi'ee-Iiouse  was  al- 
most empty,  save  that  a  few,  whose  time 
hung  heavy  on  their  hands,  called  there  to 
inquire  after  news  from  Europe  or  Washing. 
too.  The  streets  near  the  water-side  were 
^most  deserted,  and  ffrau  had  begun  to  grote 
upon  the  wharves.   Such  were  tbe  efibcta  of 
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the  embargo^  wliicb,  in  the  efaort  gpace  of  five 
months,  had  "  deprived  the  first  commercial 
city  in  the  United  States  of  all  its  life,  bustle, 
ajid  Aotivitjr ;  caused  abore  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bankruptcies,  and  completely  annihi< 
lated  its  forel^  commerce." 

Lanabert  aays  that  nenroua  disorders  and 
debility  were  very  preralent  among  the  in< 
habitants  of  the  Umted  States.  He  attrib* 
atet  this  (for  every  one  of  theae  trftrelen  has 
a  theory  ready  to  aoconnt  fur  emy  thing  he 
seea)  to  the  oonitaat  tue  of  dgaie  by  the 
young  men,  eren  at  an  eariy  nge^  vhioh  im< 
paired  thptr  oonstitntionB,  and  created  a 
stimulus  beyond  what  Nature  required.  The 
dread  of  yellow  ferer  had  promoted  this  con- 
sumption of  tobaoca  ITew  Tork  was  regu. 
larly  subjected  to  this  terrible  scourge.  As 
soon  as  it  made  its  appearance,  the  Inhabi- 
tants shut  ap  their  shops  and  fled  into  tbe 
country.  Those  who  could  not  go  far  on  ac- 
count of  business,  removed  to  Greenwich,  a 
"'small  village  on  the  Hudson,  about  two  or 
three  miles  from  town."  Here  the  merchants 
and  others  had  their  offices,  and  carried  on 
their  business  with  little  danger  from  the  fever. 
The  banks  and  other  public  offices  also  re- 
moved their  business  to  this  place ;  and  mar- 
kets were  regularly  established  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  inhabitants.  Upward  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  persona  removed  from  the  city 
and  the  streets  near  the  water-side  in  I80S. 

New  Tork  society,  at  the  time  of  his  risit, 
was  divided  into  tiiree  distinct  classes.  The 
first  was  composed  of  the  constituted  author- 
ities and  government  officers:  divines,  law- 
yers, and  physiotani  of  emlaence;  the  prin- 
cipal merchanta  and  people  of  iod^endent 
property.  The  second  cmnprlsed  the  small 
merehants,  retadl  traders,  olerka,  etc. ;  the 
third  condsted  of  the  Inferior  orders  v/i  the 
-people.  The  first  set  associated  together 
"  in  a  style  of  splendor  lltUe  Inferior  to  Eu- 
ropeans. Thdr  honaea  were  fitted  wMi  erery 
thing  thrt  was  nsefol,  agreeable,  f»r  omam«i- 
taL  The  dress  of  the  gentlemen  was  plain, 
elegant,  and  fhsUmiable.'*  The  ladies  were 
partial  to  the  "  light,  various,  and  dashing 
drapery  "  of  the  French,  though  there  were 
many  who  preferred  the  more  subdued  Eng- 
lish costume.  In  promenading  Broadway, 
Lambert  was  frequently  tempted  to  believe 
that  there  existed  a  sort  of  rivalry  among 
the  New  York  beauties,  as  there  did  a  cen- 
tury before  among  the  ladies  of  England ; 
and  that,  Instead  of  a  patch  on  the  right  or 
left  cheek  to  denote  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,' be 
could  distinguish  a  **  pretty  democrat  &  la 
mode  Franfuse  from  a  sweet  little  Federal- 
ist 4  1ft  mode  Angl&lse."  Whether  his  sur- 
mise was  eorreot  or  not,  it  was  certain  that 
Mrs.  Toole  and  Madame  Bouchard,  the  two 
rival  leaders  of  fiuUon  in  bonnets,  dresses, 
and  lace,  had  each  her  partisans  and  admir- 
ers; the  one  beeaoae  she  was  an  Bnglish. 
woman  ;  the  other  heoanse  she  was  French ; 
and,  if  the  ladles  were  not  really  divided  aa 
to  politics,  they  were  most  nneqidvocally  at 
issue  with  regard  to  dress. 

Lambert  found  the  young  ladies  of  New 
York  generally  handsome,  though  partaking 
more  of  the  lily  than  the  rose.  He  saw  but 
very  few  who  usfld  roage,  and  vigorously 
ohampions  them  against  the  charge  handed 


down  from  traveler  to  trnveler  of  their  hav- 
ing bad  teeth.  Of  dancing  they  were  pas- 
sionately fond,  and  in  that  accomplishment 
they  were  said  to  excel  the  ladies  of  every 
other  city  in  the  Union.  He  visited  the  City 
Assembly,  wliich  was  held  at  the  City  Hotel, 
iu  Broadway,  and  considered  as  the  best  In 
New  York.  As  it  was  tbo  first  night  of  the 
season,  there  were  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  present.  The  subscription  was  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  night,  which 
imdnded  tea,  m^Em,  and  cold  oollaUon.  None 
bat  those  (tf  the  ftrst-tdass  soriety  could  become 
aabsoribers  to  this  assembly.  Another,  how- 
ever, had  hem  recentiy  established,  by  those 
leaders  tiS  the  aectmd  class  who  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  first.  The  subscription  to 
this  was  made  three  dollars ;  its  balls,  too, 
were  held  at  the  (Sty  Hotel,  and  were  so  well 
conducted  that  many  of  the  anbscribers  to 
the  old  assonbly  joined  the  new  one,  or  silb- 
scribed  to  both. 

Many  of  the  young  ladies  were  accom- 
plished in  music  and  drawing,  as  well  as  in 
dancing;  but  among  the  young  men  these 
accomplishments  were  but  little  cultivated. 
Billiards  and  smoking  were  their  favorite 
amusements.  A  cigar  was  in  their  mouth 
from  morning  to  night  when  in  the  house, 
and  not  unfrequentiy  wheu  walking  in  the 
street.  A  cigar-case  was  always  carried  in 
the  coat-pocket,  and  handed  occasionally  to  a 
friend,  "as  familiarly,"  says  Lambert,  "as 
our  dashing  youths  take  out  thdr  gold  box 
and  offer  a  {unch  of  saufi*." 

Slewing  waa  a  fitvorite  amusement  with 
the  New-Yorkera.  Parties  to  dinners  and 
danees  were  fkvquaitly  made  np  In  the  win- 
tertime, vdien  tiie  snow  was  oo  the  ground, 
liity  proceeded  In  lig^t  earieU$  (cutters)  a 
few  ndles  out  of  town  to  some  hotel  or  tav- 
ern, whwe  the  entwtalnment  was  kept  np  till 
a  late  hmir,  and  the  company  returned  home 
by  torch-light.  Marriages  were  conducted  In 
splttdid  style,  and  fonned  an  important  part 
of  the  winter's  entertainments.  The  young 
couple,  attended  by  thdr  nearest  connections 
and  friends,  were  married  at  hcone  In  mag- 
nificent style,  and,  if  they  were  Episcopalians, 
the  Bishop  of  New  York  was  always  pro- 
cured, if  possible.  For  three  days  after  the 
ceremony  the  newly-married  couple  saw  com- 
pany In  great  state,  and  every  genteel  person 
who  could  procure  an  introduction  ptid  his 
respectA  to  the  bride  and  groom  ;  the  visitors 
after  their  introduction  partook  of  a  cup  of 
coflbe,  and  then  walked  away. 

Eren  then  New-Yorkers  were  not  remark- 
able for  eariy  rising ;  liule  business  was  done 
before  ten  o'clock.  Host  of  the  merchants 
and  persons  in  business  dined  at  two  o'clock ; 
others,  who  were  less  engaged,  about  three ; 
but  four  o'clock  was  usually  the  fasl^ionable 
hour  for  dining.  The  goitiemen  were  partial 
to  the  bottH  but  not  to  excess;  an^  at  pri. 
vmte  dinners  they  seldom  sat  mora  than  two 
bonra  drinUng  wine. 

While  making  a  trip  to  BMton,  Lambert 
made  the  aoqualntanoe  of  a  Tlrpnian  gentle- 
man, one  General  Bradley,  lAio  wae  nick- 
named **  Freddent-making  &a^y,"  because 
be  had  summoned  a  oowew  of  members  of 
CongreM  whloh  nominated  Madison  as  Jeflfer- 
son's  successor.   This  **  proceeding  was  con- 


sidered to  be  so  ancoDstitutional  that  even 
several  of  Ins  own  pnrty  condemned  it,  and 
refused  to  attend.  They  said  it  was  an  en- 
deavor to  bias  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
in  their  choice  of  a  ruler,  a  measure  liigbly 
subversive  to  the  freedom  of  election."  The 
general  instructed  our  traveler  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  Virginian  drinks : 

A  gum-tickler  yiKt  a  gill  of  spirits,  gen- 
erally taken  fasting. 

A  phlegm-cutter  was  a  double  dose  jost 
before  breakfast. 

An  wdif^imUie  was  the  same  when  taken 
before  dinner. 

A  gaU-brmitr  was  a  pint  of  ardent  spirits 
taken  at  discretion. 

"  When  a  man  takes  to  drinking  gaU- 
ftrmbra,"  says  Lambert, "  even  the  Yir^nlaos 
r^rd  him  as  « lost  sheep  *' — perhaps  not  un- 
reasonably. 

With  regard  to  the  common  charge  of  fa^ 
miliarity  and  rudeness  so  frequently  brought 
against  the  American  people  at  this  time,  our 
author  emphatically  declares  that  he  expe- 
rienced the  utmost  civility  and  politeness 
from  the  inhabitants  in  every  part  of  the 
country  through  which  he  traveled.  Coach- 
men and  tavern-keepers  wero  alike  civil  and 
attentive ;  be  hardly  ever  passed  a  man  on 
the  road  who  did  not  give  him  a  nod,  which 
"  perhaps  to  some  might  seem  curt,  but  was 
evidently  meant  in  kindness."  In  flEujt,  he 
found  it  as  difficult  to  discover  rudeness  in 
the  men  as  it  was  to  detect  an  u^y  face  or 
bad  teeth  among  the  women.  The  people  of 
EngUnd  are,  be  thinks,  "  too  apt  to  bold  the 
character  of  the  Americans  in  trifling  estima- 
tion." WUle  he,  of  course,  prefbrs  his  own 
coantiymen,  he  finds  mnoh  to  commend 
among  the  new  people ;  and,  if  his  book  suc- 
ceeds In  dispelling  some  of  the  pnjudieee 
and  mhwonceptiona  which  preroll  with  re- 
gard to'th«n,"  he  will  consider  bis  work 
well  done.  E.  H.  L. 

TWILIGHT  AND  SEA. 


REMEMBER  bov  the  twilisht  flung 
A  curtain  over  thee  aniTme, 
As,  wandering  hand  in  hand,  we  sung 
Beitide  the  snnuner  sea. 

What  if  some  glittering  mennidd  laid 
Down  on  the  jumd  a listeniDg  ear. 

And,  like  a  treacherous  woman,  staid  , 
Oar  tender  talk  to  hear  I 

What  if,  in  caves  of  ocean  deep. 
She  treasured  up  eaoh  predous  word. 

Thinking  that  earthly  lovera  <fcMe 
The  vows  that  she  has  heard  i 

Perbapa  the  sorrowing  mermaid's  tears 
With  pearls  those  vows  iocruBted  o'er. 

And  Ocean,  when  his  wrath  nprears, 
Mny  cast  them  on  the  shore  1 

There  memory  and  I  will  roam 
Where  fickle  waters  kiss  the  land, 

Watchin);  the  bright  and  dancing  foam 
That  dashes  o'er  the  sand  ; 

And  I  will  seek  and  bind  the  pearls, 
A  fancied  necklace,  rich  and  rare 

{While  thought  in  every  duster  curls). 
About  my  neok  to  wear. 

What  though  those  days  were  short  and 

And  ne'er  iif^in  shau  come  to  me  1 
Eaoh  summer  shall  betroth  anew 
The  twilight  and  the  sea  I 

U.  E.  W.  S.. 
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A  MONO  the  erents  of  a  hnndred  yeuB 
ago  Thich  an  entitled  to  signal  com- 
memoraUoD  in  our  centennial  celebratims  is 
one  which  occurred  just  one  hundred  years 
from  the  date  of  this  week's  Jouknal.  The 
atraoger  who  viatts  BoBton  Is  apt  to  Include 
witbia  the  drde  of  his  sightseeing  the  aub- 
nrbsD  eit7  of  Cambridge,  with  its  old  col- 
lege buildings,  its  homes  of  poots  and  men 
of  adence  and  lettws,  and  its  Tenerable  tree 
eocircled  with  an  iron  railinf;,  and  furnished 
with  an  epitaph  vhiie  yet  it  lives.  Upon  the 
graaite  alab  at  the  base  of  this  tree  the 
stranger  reads  the  statement  that  here  on 
Jnly  3,  ms,  George  Washington  assumed 
the  command  of  the  Bevolutiooary  army. 
It  is  well  now,  in  our  hlstorlo  and  retrospec- 
tiTo  frame  of  mind,  to  pause  and  consider  a 
little  the  full  significance  of  this  event,  We 
are  of  those  who  believe  that  ordinarily  the 
influence  of  single  minds  upon  any  age  is 
iUght ;  that  marked  changes  and  great  events 
are  adeqaate  products  of  innumerable  causes 
lying  deep  in  the  oonstitntioD  of  society, 
which  great  leaders  represent  rather  than 
form  or  create;  bnt,  when  we  consider  all  the 
facta  of  the  American  Bevolution,  it  would 
really  seem  as  if  the  success  of  that  great  ef- 
fort were  due  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  George 
Washington  for  his  tremendous  task.  How 
vast  and  formidable  the  task  was,  very  few 
of  Ds  hare  ever  firily  realized.  The  more  we 
study  the  history  of  the  war  the  more  mar- 
velous the  issue  seems,  and  the  more  amazing 
the  courage  and  confidence  of  those  who  es- 
sayed what  must  have  seemed  to  many  or- 
4iaai7  observers  to  be  a -wholly  Iiopeleas  an- 
dertaking.  The  American  rebels  ought  to 
have  been  defeated  by  all  the  laws  of  war,  by 
tiie  laws  of  force,  and  by  all  the  conditions 
that  nsoally  determlDe  results.  And  yet  they 
von  under  the  oommaad  of  one  who  was 
nrither  a  man  of  getUns  nor  a  man  of  ideas ; 
they  won  after  (Ming  defeated  In  the  great 
m^ority  of  their  direct  encounters  in  the  bat- 
tle-field ;  they  won  under  a  succession  of  re- 
treats, and  with  all  the  great  cities  excepting 
one  in  possession  of  the  enemy;  they  won 
with  aa  empty  exchequer,  and  almost  with- 
out food,  raiment,  or  aroniuniUon ;  they  won 
In  the  face  of  growing  discontent,  with  de* 
ptettng  nambers,  and  under  nearly  every  con- 
ceivable harassment ;  and  their  winning  was 
immensely  due  to  the  steadfast  and  uiicon- 
qnerable  will  of  one  man. 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  success  of 
the  American  army  was  rendered  possible 
only  by  the  ooSper^ion  of  the  French,  bat 
this  eoSperaUoo  could  be  secured  only  by 
firmly  holding  the  army  together,  and  stead- 
bstly  maiotaining  its  position  before  tbe 
Ki^lisfa.  Tbe  condition  of  thiogs  was  such 
tlnu  tbe  one  supreme  quality  needed  in  the 
MauMBder4n-Ghief  was  calm,  Immovable,  un- 


fiinching,  UDvarying  courage — courage  of  that 
serene  and  majestic  character  which  no  storm 
could  disturb,  no  misfortune  shake,  no  succes- 
sion of  harassiog  difficulties  weaken,  no  suc- 
cesses Inflame,  and  no  ^sasters  chill.  A  grand 
steadfhstness  of  this  nature  was  one  well  cal- 
culated to  enforce  itself  upon  others,  to  estab- 
lisb  confidence,  to  command  reverence,  to  har- 
monize passions,  to  overthrow  cabals.  Being 
united  with  a  calm  and  weighs  judgment,  it 
beeameagrand  personal  force  that  held  all  the 
conflicting  elements  below  it  In  a  firm  and  con- 
trolling grasp.  Hw  with  brilliant  parts  and 
affluent  ideas  would  never  have  done  for  the 
occusion.  Men  with  elements  of  caprice,  or 
with  imaginations  easily  captivated  with  this 
or  that  project,  or  with  a  metaphysical  ten- 
dency to  weigh  matters  too  nicely,  would 
never  have  been  able  to  keep  tbe  army  to- 
gether under  all  the  conditions  that  sur- 
rounded it.  Washington's  calm,  uplifted, 
heroic  courage  was  one  great  force ;  his  coot 
and  aagaciona  judgment  another.  If  he  did 
no  brilliant  things,  be  made  no  mistakes, 
ffis judgment  maybe  almost  said  never  to 
have  been  at  fault.  We  know  fldl  well  tbe 
noble  courage,  the  sagacloas  statesmanship, 
and  tl{e  heroic  devotion,  of  many  others ; 
bnt  there  is  no  name  we  can  mention  whose 
place  could  not  have  been  filled  by  some  oth- 
er patriot  equally  zealous,  sagacious,  and 
capable,  save  that  of  Washington ;  be  alone 
was  absolutely  Indispensabie.  Not  one  of  the 
generals  could  have  been  substituted  for  him, 
whereas,  had  we  lost  Adams,  there  still  would 
have  been  Franklin,  Hancock,  and  Jeffer- 
son ;  or,  had  all  these  been  lost  to  the  cause, 
there  were  still  many  others  of  great  patriot- 
ism and  marked  capability.  All  the  courage 
and  sagacity  and  devotion  of  the  rest  would 
have  come  to  naught  had  it  not  been  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  army  in  tbe  field,  and  to 
do  this  thing  required  all  the  great  quali- 
ties exhibited  by  the  other  leaders  supple- 
mented by  something  greater  still  —  which 
we  may  call  judgment,  courage,  and  steadfast- 
ness, but  which  consisted  of  all  these  in  some 
way  fused  in  a  grand  individuality  that  men 
believed  in  and  followed.  Washington's 
character  was  one  that  seems  lofty  and  as- 
piring at  a  distance,  and  loses  nothing  of  its 
dignity  upon  the  closest  sorvey.'  Of  all  the 
men  in  history  be  is  oonsirieuously  the  one 
best  fitted  for  the  leadership  of  so  hazardous 
and  heroic  an  undertaking.  Tbe  Americans 
hare  been  accused  of  idolizing  Washington, 
but  we  doubt  if  ever  tbey  have  accurately 
understood  all  the  peculiarly  admirable  quali- 
fications that  went  to  make  up  the  character 
of  this  remarkable  man.  The  lack  of  salient 
and  brilliant  qualities  has  chilled  the  enthu- 
siasm of  some  people;  these  persons  need  to 
be  reminded  that  a  supreme  personal  force  in 
such  an  emergency  is  better  than  genius,  and 
that  a  leader  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  he 
never  made  a  mistake  in  judgment  occupies  a 
plaoehi^er  than  that  of  those  who,  while  tbey 


have  dazzled,  have  only  misled  tbe  world. 
We  may  concede  numerous  deficiencies  in 
Washington's  genius,  but  we  can  find  none 
in  his  character — none  fat  his  transcendent 
fitness  for  the  place  he  occupied.  Hence  It 
Is  that  his  assumption  of  the  ctsnmand  of  tbe 
half-clothed  and  wholly  undisciplined  army 
gathered  around  Boston  one  hundred  years 
ago  was  an  event  of  such  measureless  im- 
portance to  the  cause  that  we  signally  fail  in 
our  oomprehmsiou  of'  the  struggle  if  we 
do  not  give  It  a  worthy  place  in  our  cen- 
tennial r^oicings. 


A  wsiTXB  in  an  English  journal,  speaking 
of  the  British  people  in  their  relation  to  art, 
declares  that  "they  seldom  know  a  good 
pictnie  when  they  see  It,  and  they  seldom 
like  a  good  picture  when  It  is  pointed  out  to 
them."  Aooosations  of  this  sort  are  very 
common  among  writers  upon  art,  and  the 
truth  of  the  charge  would  seem  to  have  be- 
come a  received  axiom  in  all  art  -  circles'. 
Now,  we  Uuntly  assert  It  to  be  wholly  fal- 
ladons.  It  is  an  error  composed  of  two 
parts,  one  of  which  mistakes  the  character 
of  the  average  intelligence,  while  the  other 
mistakes  tbe  functions  and  requisites  of  a 
truly  good  picture.  That  every  good  picture 
contains  very  much  that  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  cultivated 
art-perceptions  is  undeniably  true.  But  there 
are  certain  essentials  of  a  good  picture  which 
every  person  of  average  intelligence  and 
culture  is  quite  capable  of  understanding — 
these  are,  Uie  story  it  has  to  tell,  tbe  facts  it 
attempts  to  reproduce,  and  the  sentiment  it 
designs  to  express.  If  these  things  cannot 
be  seen  in  a  picture  even  when  pointed  out, 
then  we  may  be  sure  that  the  art  is  in  some 
way  radically  wrong  in  its  methods.  An  art 
that  can  be  understood  in  its  let^ding  mani- 
festations only  after  a  special  trtuning  for  It 
— which  is  limited  by  its  nature  to  a  few  se- 
lect, highly-cultivated  persons — Is  rather  too 
exclusive  to  be  of  much  importance  to  tbe 
world.  But  tbe  history  of  art  shows  us  that 
paintings  have  afi^ted  very  powerfully  the 
imagination  of  the  great  mass  of  people,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  popular  ignorance,  great 
paintings  have  never  failed  to  secure  their  ap- 
preciation. It  is  not  to  be  draied  that  pub- 
lic taste  has  sanctioned  a  great  many  worth- 
less works  of  art,  but  has  it  ever  rejected  the 
prodoctioos  of  tbe  great  minds  f  The  main  dif- 
ficulty with  tbe  public  is,  that  its  natural  pas- 
sion for  pictures  is  such  lliut  it  greedily  fails 
to  liking  nearly  all  that  is  offered  to  it ;  but 
education  in  this  matter  is  very  rapid.  There 
Is  nothing  recondite  In  art.  It  deals  with 
sensibQities  and  emotions  common  to  the 
whole  of  mankind.  The  love  of  the  beautl- 
f\il  and  fondness  for  color  are  active  princi- 
ples with  all  classes ;  sentiment  and  tbe  pas- 
sions are  possessed  by  all  grades  alike ;  and 
people  who  like  flowers  and  natural  scenery, 
who  are  allbcted  by  moods  In  Nature,  who  r 
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moved  by  Bjnipathy  for  fellow-beings,  can 
never  be  inseastble  to  an  art  that  appeals  to 
thdr  natanU  taatefl  and  Bentiments.  All, 
therefore,  that  b  open  and  true  in  painting 
can  be  ^preoiated  b7tbe  average  mind.  But 
this  average  taste  does  not  knoirall  the  tech- 
nioal  defloienciea  or  tbe  teehnical  excelleaoes 
of  ft  picture.  It  ma;  not  be  able  to  judge 
fully  of  ita  composition,  of  its  treatment 
<tf  parts,  of  its  tone,  of  a  hundred  tldngs 
that  the  expert  can  pdnt  oat  and  descant 
upon.  Bat  this  la  common  to  ereiy  art,  to 
every  handicraft  even.  It  is  not  to  be  as< 
sumed  that  men  cannot  tell  good  pictures 
from  bad,  or  are  wholly  insensible  to  excel- 
lenoe  in  tbe  arts,  because  they  are  not  learned 
IB  its  academic  laws,  A  man  may  be  a  very 
fair  judge  of  a  poem  without  l^nowing  any 
thing  about  the  rules  of  venl&cation ;  he 
may  have  a  sonad  opinion  of  a  drama  or  a 
melody,  without  special  training  in  musical 
composition  or  in  tbe  art  of  tbe  playwright. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  critics  were  continu- 
ally ezaoting  from  the  public,  in  regard  to 
painting,  an  enidition  which  no  other  art 
requires ;  and  because  these  erttics  become 
enamored  of  one  maa*8  erratic  performanoes, 
another  man's  eccentric  vagaries,  in  which 
there  is  probably  often  more  or  less  of  genu- 
ine talent  tarued  awry  into  croolied  paths — 
because  the  public  does  not  possess  this  arti- 
ftdal  taste  forstrangely-fiavored  dishes,  it  is 
assumed  that  it  has  no  ability  to  undentand 
art  at  all.  Amateurs  and  eonnoisseuni  are 
prone  !n  every  art  to  exalt  technical  skill 
alMve  the  soul  or  the  aentiment  of  the  per- 
formance—to  find  their  pleasure  in  tbe  skill 
with  which  difficulties  are  overcome  rather 
than  in  the  saccess  of  tbe  essential  story, 
with  which  alone  the  average  taste  is  con- 
cerned. Trae  art  Is  catholic.  It  deals  wttb 
large,  open  truths ;  it  has  no  mysteries,  nor 
vagaries,  nor  dillettant  notions,  nor  petty 
schoJacisms,  nor  pedantic  exclusivenesa  ;  its 
fuDCtion  is  to  reach  and  charm  tbe  great 
heart  of  humanity  either  by  some  form  of 
beauty  or  story  of  hnman  passion;  and  hence 
how  prepoiteroas  it  is  to  assume  that  this 
great  force  Is  something  IncomprefaendUe  to 
all  save  those  who  have  studied  pigments  and 
meaaured  proportions ! 


In  the  article  entitled  "The  Strangest 
Things  in  Life,"  printed  in  this  week's 
JonWAL,  iCr.  Fatrfldd  makes  a  few  fresh 
contributions  to  the  literatare  of  the  myste- 
rloos.  The  remarkable  statements  in  this 
paper  are  not  given  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trine of  spiritualism.  It  is  probably  known 
that  Ur.  Fairfield  has  recently  advanced  a 
theory  in  explanation  of  tbe  alleged  phenom- 
ena of  qriritnalism.  This  publloatlon  has 
naturally  brought  to  his  bauds  a  good  many 
carious  statements  from  persons  interested  in 
tbe  study  of  the  subject,  and  these  narratives 
are  ^ven  to  the  public  in  tbe  present  paper. 
For  our  part,  we  most  confess  to  considera- 


ble distrust  of  the  accuracy  of  all  the  mar- 
velous stories  in  r^ard  to  what  are  called 
spiritualism  and  clairvoyance  now  so  numer- 
ous. We  are  aware  how  well  many  of  these 
narratives  are  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
Intelligent  people,  but  It  has  also  been  shown 
bow  often  really  capable  persons  have  been 
deceived.  The  remarkable  fact  is,  that  these 
marvels  fall  for  the  most  part  solely  within 
the  experience  of  believers,  and  disappear 
when  confronted  with  downright  skepticism. 
Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  **  History  of  Batlonallsm," 
teUs  ua  that  the  phenomoia  of  witchcraft 
continued  just  so  long  as  a'wide-spre*'-'  faith 
in  them  existed,  and  ceased  when  a  gr<^eral 
skepticism  of  tbdr  truth  began  to  take  poe- 
SMsion  of  tbe  popular  mind.  He  asserts  ttat 
the  phenomena  never  were  and  have  nr>t 
been  to  this  day  disproved ;  that  all  the  eii- 
denee  goes  to  support  their  authenticity; 
that  the  people  eventually  ceased  to  believe 
in  tbem  not  because  any  facts  were  elicited 
or  any  revelation  made  calculated  to  throw 
doubt  upon  them,  but  simply  because  a  dis- 
belief, based  not  on  evidence  but  on  ration- 
alistic reasoning,  gradually  took  possesion 
of  the  public  mind.  It  would  be  well  if  some 
philosopher,  prompted  by  the  current  mys- 
teries, should  make  a  searching  study  of  the 
natural  credulity  of  man  —  uf  the  deeply- 
grounded  tendency  of  many  people  to  rest 
upon  and  believe  in  the  marvelous.  These 
persons  believe  In  the  mysterious  because 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  mental  oi^nisation 
is  in  that  direction.  They  either'  do  not 
know  how  to  inveatigate  phenomena  or  are 
indisposed  to  do  so.  They  like  to  believe. 
They  have  no  sympathy  with  doubters.  They 
are  thrilled  and  captirattd  by  every  thing  of 
a  mystic  character,  and  eageriy  surrender 
thdr  whole  natures  to  its  influence.  People 
of  this  tendency  of  mind  are  simply  incapa- 
ble of  analyring  phenomena  like  those  of 
•[dritnalism.  No  man  of  a  thoroughly  skep- 
tical mind,  we  may  be  assored,  would  have 
been  dccdved  by  tbe  recott  Katie  King 
fhiads.  He  might  have  been  unable  to  detect 
the  trick,  but  his  inability  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  manifestations  would  never  for 
a  moment  have  led  him  into  the  tremendous 
blander  of  accepting  thm  for  what  they  were 
alleged  to  be.  His  rationalism  would  have 
asserted  tbe  impossibility  of  their  truth,  re- 
gardless of  all  the  plau^ble  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  exUblted.  The  skep- 
tical person  disbelieves  in  despite  of  what 
he  sees,  because  he  feels  assured  that  some- 
where, by  some  means,  there  is  to  be  found  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  marvel  before 
him ;  the  uoskeptical  person  believes  In  de- 
spite of  his  reason,  or  rather  seduces  bis  rea- 
son {W>m  its  path  by  the  force  of  his  Imagina- 
tion, and  believes  because  he  Is  quite  willing 
to  accept  the  most  saperficial  testimony  aa 
trustworthy.  In  all  ages  and  with  all  people 
the  marvelous  has  abounded  when  tbe  spirit 
of  credulity  has  prev^ed ;  and  at  all  times 


the  marvelous  has  fled  before  the  spirit  of 
incredulity.  For  this  reason  the  reader  may 
derive  entertainment  from  the  strange  narra- 
tives to  Hr.  Fairfield's  paper,  but  It  woald  be 
wise  for  him  to  keep  his  faith  in  them  In  re- 
serve, simply  classifying  them  among  the  nn^ 
explained. 

A  KOTXWOBTBT  Bocial  chaugc  has  been 
taking  place  in  England  within  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  It  is  illustrated  in  one  way 
in  the  region  of  art.  Fonnwiy  the  patronage 
of  art,  not  only  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
but  of  all  ornamental  and  antique  objects,  was 
pretty  much  confined  to  the  nobility,  and 
the  indefinite  class  just  below  the  nobility 
sweepingly  designated  in  England  as  "  gentle, 
men."  The  class  of  merchants,  manafactur- 
ers,  bankers,  men  of  trade,  wfailerivaiing  the 
aristocracy  In  wealth,  did  not  compete  with 
them  to  any  great  degree  in  the  (esthetic  ele- 
gancies, though  no  doubt  they  didin  the  ma- 
terial luxuries  of  life.  The  great  manufact- 
urer of  Birmingham  or  Bolton  aspired  to  bo- 
come  a  landed  proprietor,  and  was  quick  to 
purchase  the  hoary  castles  and  vast  acres  of 
bankrupt  lords ;  he  was  fain,  too,  to  have 
bis  Imposing  mansion  in  town,  his  stud  of 
horses,  and  bis  game-preserves.  But  as  yet 
he  rather  spent  money  on  downright,  palpa- 
ble  luxuries  ;  the  refinement  of  artistic  nri- 
ty  and  ornamentation  did  not  appeal  to  his 
uncultivated  ambition.  In  these  days  it  Is 
evident  that  the  rich  men  of  trade  have 
learned  tlie  value  of  such  things.  There  is  a 
rage  in  England  for  antique  articles.  Old 
plate,  old  clocks,  flnely-carved  old  fUmitore, 
venerable  salvers,  beakers,  and  punch-bowU, 
historic  Sdvres,  relics  of  the  e1^;anceof  ez< 
tinct  royalty,  are  eageriy  sought  for,  and 
bring  great  prices.  It  is  found  that  in  the 
competition  both  for  antique  articles  of 
twrfw,  for  the  moat  fashionable  paintings,  and 
the  most  conspicuous  sculptural  works,  the 
class  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  la 
eager,  and  often  bears  away  the  choicest 
specimens.  The  honses  of  this  class  are  be- 
ginning to  be  as  tastefnlly  and  artistically, 
as  well  as  luxuriously,  adorned  as  are  the 
houses  of  the  Orosvenors  and  Sgertons  of  old 
descent.  There  Is  a  decadence  of  tbe  Bome- 
what  vulgar  ostentation  of  former  days ;  tbe 
presence  of  fkr  more  refinement  and  culture. 
Thus  there  has  been  a  leveling  up  In  matters 
of  taste ;  and  herein  may  be  fimnd  one  of 
tbe  reasons  why  art  in  England  is  so  much 
more  prosperous  and  flouriahhig  than  it  was 
even  in  the  days  of  Turner  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  since  the  wealth  of  another  great 
and  important  class  is  now  seeking  Its  prod- 
ucts. ___ 

WuT  worn  college  graduate,  world-tired, 
does  not  feel  something  of  tbe  old,  IVesb, 
youthful  spirit  come  over  him,  when  remind- 
ed that  "commencement  season  "has  come? 
How  vividly  the  festival  brings  to  the  mbid. 
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of  the  alttDi&iu,  even  of  ten  or  twdve  years, 
hew  flur  awajr  he  hu  strayed  from  the  seiua< 
tiens,  inflaences,  ay,  and  the  ambitioDS  of 
hu  college-days  I  It  is  giren  to  very  few  to 
chape  their  own  destinies ;  yet  most  college 
seidorfl,  when  they  have  put  a!>ide  their  last 
ezamlnation^per,  and  made  their  last "  ora- 
tion," have  already  laid  ont  a  scheme  of  life, 
and  it  never  ocean  to  them  to  doabt  that  it 
is  the  reflection  of  a  certain  fbture.  It  la 
often  said  that  a  college  is  "  a  little  world  in 
itseK;"  and  truly  enough  it  has  resem- 
blancea  to  the  greater  world,  such  as  its 
Btmgf^ee,  its  ambitions,  its  gains  and  losses, 
and  its  schooling  to  manliness  and  aelf-de- 
pendenoe  and  eelf-assertion  not  a  UtUe  aerere 
and  stringent.  Tet  many  a  stadent  has  been 
deluded  to  mio,  or  at  least  to  failure,  by  too 
completely  mistaking  the  college-world  for  a 
lesser  counterpart  and  epitome  of  that  where- 
fa)  lies  hie  life-work;  norare  the  effects  of  aueh 
a  delusion  always  Uie  same  or  similar.  One, 
flnahei]  with  the  ready  trinmphs  of  the  soci- 
ety and  the  dasMoom,  flattered  by  conceded 
leadership,  exalted  by  praises  of  professors 
and  college-mates,  rates  bis  future  success  at 
too  low  a  standard  of  effbrt;  he  thinks  be 
will  win  Bi  earily  at  the  bar  or  in  oommenHal 
porsuitfl  as  in  class-merting  and  on  the  exlii- 
bftion  platform  ;  and,  when  he  gets  into  Uie 
downright,  serious  hurly-burly,  is  amazed,  and 
ioconceirably  disappointed  to  find  greater 
powers  rising  hopelessly  above  him.  Anoth- 
er, working  till  brwn  is  orertazed,  and  ill 
health  is  inriled,  in  order  to  achiere  college 
snceeM,  goes  forth  to  plunge  desperately 
into  exhaosUi^  labors,  plodding  with  shaken 
nerves  fhr  into  the  idghta,  comfortlessly  and 
anxiously  seeking  fortune,  and  preying  ruth- 
lessly upon  the  faculties  which  alone  can  rea- 
der fortune  epjoyable  when  attained.  Few 
and  wise  are  those  who  learn  to  advance  with 
ddibvation,  and  vigor,  and  patience  upon 
the  path  of  Ufe;  esdiewing  nelthw  lusty  la- 
bor nor  manly  recreaUon,  each  in  its  proper 
time  and  place;  remembering  that  "every 
tUng  comes  in  time  to  him  who  waits,"  One 
cannot  hot  envy  the  cheery  spirit  of  those 
yontiu  who  are  having  thdr  last  college  mer- 
TymakiogB  in  these  lovely  snmmer  months ; 
that  ajdrit  ii  an  excellent  commodity  to  h^n 
the  world  with. 

The  woes  of  travden  on  the  Continent 
are  not  all  imaginary,  as  an  English  party 
ean  testify  who  were  recently  arrested  as 
"Proseiao  spies,"  far  down  in  the  d^ths  of 
Brittany.  The  mayor  of  Uie  village  demand- 
ed their  passports ;  and,  on  being  told  that 
passports  were  long  ago  abolished,  doggedly 
refiised  to  believe  It,  and  had  them  taken  off 
in  a  cart  to  the  capital  of  the  department. 
The  wonder  is  that  this  worthy  mayor,  who, 
l^-tbe-way,  wore  a  blue  blonse,  and  was 
fresh  from  the  field,  had  ever  beard  of  Prus- 
■tao  spies,  snoh  personages  being  much  more 
than  the  abolition  of  passports. 


Nothing  oould  more  clearly  illustrate  the  ex- 
ceeding ignorance  which  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  rural  France  than  this  bcident. 
We  once  heard  of  an  American  being  arrest- 
ed in  Brittany  by  a  too-zealous  oBScial,  who 
refused  to  believe  he  ims  an  American,  sim- 
ply on  the  ground  that  he  was  white ;  the  of* 
floial  was  very  poaitive  that  all  Americans 
were  negroes.  The  ability  to  read  English  ia 
a  quite  unknown  science  in  many  of  those 
parts,  nor  could  any  thing  less  tban  a  peremp- 
tory order  from  the  prefect  secure  our  nnfor- 
tanate  countryman's  rdeaae. 


MR.  £.  C.  GARDNER'S  very  decided 
literary  talent,  though  it  renders  his 
books  entertaining,  and  sugars  the  pill  of 
instruction  which  it  is  his  main  object  to 
administer,  is  not  altogether  an  advantage  to 
his  work.  It  constantly  leads  him  off  into 
digressions  wbicli  are  oflen  the  merest  vaga- 
ries, having  the  slightest  possible  relevance  to 
the  subject  under  discussion ;  it  incessantly 
distracts  his  own  and  the  reader's  attention 
from  the  matter  properly  before  them ;  and 
the  somewhat  truculent  vivacity,  which  ia  its 
chief  characteristic,  becomes  a  trifle  tedious 
when  indulged  too  liberally.  His  latest  book, 
"Illustrated  Homes,"*  is  an  example  of  all 
this.  Its  plan  is  excellent,  and  it  contains 
much  that  is  really  instructive  and  useful ; 
but  it  has  been  almost  spdled  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  literary  feature  of  the  work 
is  permitted  to  dominate  and  overshadow 
every  thing  else.  Kr.  Gardner's  intention, 
as  explained  in  a  sort  of  prefatory  post- 
script, was  to  take  a  dozen  or  more  actual 
bouses  which  he  had  helped  to  build,  each 
one  typical  of  a  certain  class  or  ooi^tion, 
and  by  giving  the  plana  and  a  brief  aecount 
of  each  one,  and  using  it  as  the  text  of  such 
architectural  discussion  as  seemed  appro- 
priate, to  make  the  hook  helpful  to  all  who 
propose  to  build  themselves  homes.  Tbe 
plans  were  to  be  accompanied  with  specifi- 
cations and  estimates,  general  certainly,  but 
sufficiently  minute  to  Indicate  tbe  finish  and 
approximate  cost  of  each  house.  The  bring- 
ing in  of  the  people  for  whom  tbe  bouses 
were  built  was,  of  course,  a  subordinate  part 
of  the  plan,  and  could  only  be  done  legiti- 
mately in  order  to  give  reality  and,  so  to  say, 
individuality  to  the  different  homes  ;  yet, 
from  tbe  very  beginning,  these  people  (aboat 
whom  the  reader  cares  nothing)  receive  more* 
attention  than  tbe  houses  (about  which  tbe 
reader  probably  cares  a  great  deal) ;  white 
toward  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  book  the  plans 
are  relegated  to  an  entirely  insignificant 
place,  and  spedRcations  and  estimates  are 
entirely  omitted.  No  mention  is  made  even 
of  the  material  of  which  several  of  the  moat 
attractive  honses  were  built  or  tS  their  cost— 
the  very  points  which,  to  as  at  least,  seem 
of  moat  importance.  Now,  Mr.  Gardner  is  a 
keen  observer  and  a  humorist  withal,  and  his 

*ianetrstcd  Homes:  A  Series  of  Papers  de- 
scribing Heal  Houses  and  Beat  People,  ByB.  C. 
Gardner.  Boston !  JV  B,  Osgood  A  Co. 


sketches  of  eharacter  furnish  very  amusing 
reading ;  our  criticism  Is  directed  aimply  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  greatly  Injured  by  his 
manner  of  executing  it  a  plan  which,  in  its 
originul  conception,  was  admlraUe. 

One  other  point,  and  we  will  have  done 
with  fault-finding.  Hr,  Gardner's  main  dog> 
ma,  if  we  may  apply  such  a  term  to  teaching 
which  ia  singularly  free  from  dogmatism,  is 
that  a  bouae  is  designed  primarily  for  use, 
and  that  every  bouse,  therefore,  should,  in  its 
arrangement,  size,  fioisb,  etc.,  represent  the 
needs  of  tbe  purticular  person  or  family  for 
whom  it  is  built.  Tbe  one  customer  that  be 
cannot  endure  Is  tbe  person  whose  notions 
of  what  he  wants  are  based  on  an  ideal  con- 
ception of  beauty,  on  what  Is  "stylish,"  or 
on  what  somebody  else  has.  In  season  and 
out  of  season  he  ui^es  tbe  principle  that  a 
house  should  be  tbe  expression  of  individual 
wants  and  Individual  tastes.  Now,  this  is 
wholesome  doctrine,  doubtless,  but  It  is 
somewhat  odd  that  Ur.  Gardner  should  be 
so  evidently  disposed  to  limit  its  application 
to  det^ls  of  interior  arrangement,  fie  is  so 
afraid  that  the  primary  idea  of  was  will  be 
subordinated  to  a  desire  fbr  aAow,  that  he 
persistently  dlsoourages  all  discussion  of  the 
exterior  appearance  of  the  house,  and  finally 
says,  plumply,  that  if  a  man  "  is  wise  he  will 
leave  questions  (A  ontride  efflMt  to  the  archi- 
tect." No  doubt  it  wonld  be  bettor  for  the 
average  man,  when  he  comes  to  build,  if  he 
should  simply  show  a  competent  architect  hu 
plot  of  ground,  tell  him  the  size  of  his  family 
and  the  extent  of  his  means,  and  leave  ^ 
questions,  both  of  outside  effect  and  of  inside 
arrangement,  to  the  architect's  own  judg- 
ment. But,  if  be  is  to  be  taught  that  it  is 
Bcarcely  leas  than  degrading  to  leave  the 
number,  sixe,  and  arrangement  of  tbe  rooms 
to  any  one  else,  even  an  architect,  why  is  his 
obligation  to  consult  bis  individual  prefer- 
ences  not  coextensive  with  tbe  bouse  itself, 
in  all  its  parts  f  In  point  of  fact,  a  bouse  is 
not  built  merely  for  use.  Its  outside,  espe- 
cially, Is  more  conspicuous  and  more  looked 
at  than  any  thing  in  its  owner's  poBBession, 
and  if  it  be  known  that  U  was  built  for  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  owner,  it  is  inevi- 
tably regarded  as  a  more  or  less  accurate  ex- 
pression of  his  ideas  of  architectnral  beauty; 
hia  taste  Is  judged  by  it,  Uoreover,  Hr. 
Gardner's  own  plans  show  that  by  slight 
changes  and  transpodtitMs,  which  do  not  af- 
fect in  the  remotest  degree  the  confenience  of 
the  inner  arrangements,  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  exterior  can  he  changed,  and  that  ren- 
dered picturesque  and  pleasing  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  utterly  without  expres- 
sion. We  think,  indeed,  that  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  maintain  the  exact  converge  of  Hr. 
Gardner's  proposition,  aod  to  give  plausible 
reasons  why  a  man  should  select  the  general 
style  and  effects  which  he  desired  in  bis  house, 
and  (with  certain  reservations,  of  course,  as 
to  number  and  size  of  rooms)  leave  the  de- 
tails of  the  interior  entirely  to  his  architect. 

With  these  qualifications,  "  Illustrated 
Homes  "  can  be  heartily  recommended.  It 
inculcates  sound  principles  of  architecture 
and  taste;  proves,  by  examples,  that  pictu- 
resque, convenient,  and  durable  houses  can  be 
bnUt  with  very  moderate  sums  of  money,  ar 
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tbftt  cheapness  and  uglinesB  do  not  necessari- 
1;  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  poiuts  out  vith  great 
distinctness  the  difference  between  a  "  bouse  " 
and  a  "  borne."  There  are  very  few  Ameri- 
cans who  would  not  boild  more  intelligentl; 
aHer  glriog  it  a  penual. 


Thk  interest  in  the  Bunker  Hill  centennial 
finds  appropriate  expression  in  literature  as 
veil  as  in  orations,  pageants,  fireworks,  and 
the  like,  and  we  find  several  pamphletsi  bear- 
ing upon  the  famoas  event  on  our  table.  Os- 
good's "  Bunker  Hill  Memorial "  is  the  best 
of  these.  Its  leading  feature  is  a  poem  of 
thirty-seren  stanxas,  by  Dr.  Ollrer  Wendell 
Holmes,  "written  exiHressly  for  this  memo- 
rial," and  giving  a  grandmother's  story  itf  the 
battle  as  sIm  saw  it  from  tbe  belfry.  The 
poem  Is  written  in  the  swinging  rhythm  of 
the  old  bidlad  measure,  is  spirited  and  vigor- 
oos,  and  illuBtratea  very  forcibly  the  patriotic 
enthnaiaam  of  the  colonists,  which  was  shared 
even  by  the  women  and  children,  and  tbe 
trepidation  of  the  citiiens  who,  for  the  first 
time,  looked  upon  the  bloody  scenes  of  war. 
Tbe  poem  is  accompanied  throughout  with 
marginal  illustrations,  and  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  tbe  battle  in  prose,  by  James  M. 
Bugbee.  This  latter  is  also  illustrated,  and 
is  the  best  brief  narrative  of  the  battle  witli 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

Another  and  rather  curious  memorial  is 
"Bunker  Hill:  The  Story  told  in  Letters  from 
the  Battle-field  by  British  Officers  engaged ; 
with  an  Introduction  and  Sketch  of  the  Bat- 
tle by  Samuel  Adams  Drake"  (Boston:  Nich- 
ols &  Hall).  The  materials  of  which  the 
book  is  composed  have,  as  Mr.  Drake  ex- 
plains, "  hitherto  slumbered  in  the  archives 
of  British  regiments  engaged  on  the  field  of 
Bunker  Hill,"  haf  ing  escaped  heretofore  tbe 
research  of  historians  of  the  battle.  Inas- 
mneh  as  the  British  ofllcers,  without  excep- 
tion, claim  a  brilliant  viotory  over  "  tbe 
proTiucialo,"  tbdr  letters  are  hardly  calcu- 
lated to  add  to  tbe  enthusiasm  of  centenidal 
time,  but  the  patriotic  fire  of  Ur.  Drake's 
des(»iption  of  tbe  battie  readjusts  the  bal- 
ance, and  enables  us  to  accept  them  with 
good  grace  as  additional  materials  for  tbe 
historian.  The  volume  is  embellished  with  a 
beliotype  reproduction  of  a  very  rare  English 
print,  published  in  London  in  1781,  and  giv- 
ing a  spirited  view  of  tbe  actual  battle. — Tbe 
description  of  the  battle  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Frothingham's  *'  History  of  the  Siege  of 
Boston  "  (Little,  Brown  k  Co.)  remains  tbe 
most  complete  yet  written. 

After  tbe  preceding  was  written,  we  re- 
ceived another  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  tbe  subject,  by  Mr.  Drake,  "General  Israel 
Putnam,  tbe  Commander  at  Bunker  Hill." 
This  is  not  a  biography  of  General  Putnam, 
as  its  title  would  seem  to  imply,  but  a  con- 
troversial pamphlet  on  the  qacatio  vexaia  as 
to  who  commanded  in  chief  at  Bunker  Hill. 
It  is  an  able  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  all 
the  known  facta  hearing  upon  the  matter, 
and  Mr.  Drake  evidently  convinces  himself 
fblly ;  but  of  aotnal  evidence  there  is  very 
little,  and  the  ugoment  is  scarcely  more  than 
an  elaboration  of  tbe  proposition  that,  be- 
cause Putnam  was  a  general  and  Froscott 
only  a  colonel,  tbe  former  must  have  com- 


manded when  the  two  were  present  on  the 
same  field.  Tbe  question  has  always  seemed 
to  us  ,of  the  slightest  importance,  since  it  was 
the  fighting  of  the  men  and  not  the  general- 
ship of  the  leaders  that  rendered  the  battle 
famous ;  and,  as  General  Sherman  said  in  bis 
speech  at  the  centennial,  "  after  Prescott  has 
received  all  the  glory,  there  Is  enou^  left 
for  General  Putnam,  too." 


It  is  difficult  to  find  a  term  exactly  de- 
scriptive of  Miss  Lucy  Larcoin's  "  Idyl  of 
Woi^  "  (Boston :  J.  B.  Osgood  &  Co.).  To 
call  it  a  "novel  in  verse"  would  be  more  ac- 
curate than  its  present  title,  and  a  "tract  In 
verse "  would  be  truer  still ;  but  it  is  too 
slight  for  a  novd,  even  though  its  lack  of 
plot  and  fnddent  is  disguised  under  tlie 
forms  of  poetry,  and  it  is  too  good  (or  per- 
haps we  should  say  not  "  goody  *'  enough)  for 
a  tract.  An  idyl  of  work  it  certainly  is  not, 
for,  with  a  most  idealiatio  definition  of  work, 
Miss  Larcom  finds  herself  compelled,  in  order 
to  secure  even  the  semblance  of  the  idyllic, 
to  ignore  entirely  the  routine  of  daily  labor, 
and  carry  her  characters  off  to  scenes  and 
circumstances  about  as  foreign  to  the  expe- 
rience of  factory-girls  as  a  jaunt  up  the  Nile 
would  be  to  laborers  in  a  coal-mine.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  work  in  the  IiOwell  mills  was 
done  almost  entirely  by  young  girls  from  va- 
rious parts  of  New  England,  many  of  whom 
had  comfortable  homes,  yet  chose  this  method 
of  winning  for  themselres  a  degree  of  pecu- 
niary Independence ;  and  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Miss  Larcom,  recalling  the  memory  of  those 
days  when  magarines,  of  some  literary  merit, 
in  which  she  herself  made  her  first  attempts 
at  authorship,  were  both  written  and  edited 
by  the  mUl-girls,  should  throw  over  tiiem  the 
^amour  of  romance,  and  ftnoy  that  she  sees 
in  them  ideal  conditions  of  work.  But  all 
the  same,  as  she  confessaa  in  herprefaeei  the 
routine  of  such  a  life  ia  essentially  proiaic; 
and,  though  workers  may  find  Idyllic  expe- 
riences during  a  summer- vacation  among  the 
mountains,  work  itself  catches  nothing  of 
poetry  therefrom. 

It  is  pUin,  however,  that  the  book  was 
written  with  tbe  object  of  proving  by  illus- 
tration that  even  tbe  most  exhaustive  and 
monotonous  labor  cannot  of  itself  deprive 
one  of  all  opportunity  for  high  mental  culture 
and  noble  living,  and  also  to  protest  against 
the  tendency  of  tbe  change  which  has  come 
over  the  conditions  and  character  of  mill- 
labor  since  tbe  period  indicated.  The  in- 
creasing degradation  of  certain  forms  of  la- 
bor, tbe  rapidly-widening  rift  between  tbe 
interests  of  employer  and  employed,  fill  her 
with  alarm,  and  she  sees  in  them  forerunners 
of  national  decay : 

"  Uke  the  sea 
Unst  tbe  wnrk-populatlons  ebb  and  flow. 
So  onl;  fresh  with  healthful  New- World  life. 
If  high  rewards  no  longer  sUmnlate  toil. 
And  mill-folk  uttle  to  a  staenant  class. 
As  In  old  civilisatitiiis,  then  forewell 
To  the  Bepublic's  hop«  I  What  differ  we 
From  other  (bndalismar  Like  oceon-wavea, 
Work-pt^nlatkmsdiaBKe.  No  rich,  no  poor. 
Ho  leamed,  and  no  IgnMant  dass  or  oasto 
The tme  rqmbllc tolerates;  Interftised, 
Like  tbe  sea's  salt,  the  llA  of  each  throngh  aO." 

Of  course  the  story  in  suoh  a  book  is  en- 
tirely subordinate,  being  of  no  use,  in  fact, 


except  as  a  thread  to  hang  the  didactic  por- 
tions on ;  and  no  one  of  tbe  characters  has 
more  than  the  faintest  shadow  of  pei-sonality. 
It  is  the  descriptive  parts,  together  with  tbe  . 
lyrics  with  which  tbe  narrative  is  frequently 
interspersed,  that  redeem  the  work,  and  ren- 
der it  enjoyable  to  the  reader.  Miss  Larcom 
has  written  no  poems  more  graceful,  tender, 
and  finislied,  than  three  or  four  of  those  scat- 
tered through  the  present  volume,  and  her  en- 
thusiasm for  natural  scenery,  and  her  skill  in 
punting  it,  throw  a  genuine  charm  aromid 
the  entire  episode  of  tbe  summer-vacation. 
The  following  song  of  the  mill-children  at 
their  play  wonl4  compensate  the  reader  for 
wh(^  P*ges  of  duller  didactic  poetry  than 
Miss  Larcom  inflicts  upon  us  in  her  most  se- 
rious mood : 

"  Will  tbe  Adrr-folk  eome  back, 

Sndk  as  bannt  old  stories, 
SlidlnK  down  the  moonbeam's  track 

Hid  In  momtnfTflories  r 
Air  it  waip,  and  san  Is  weft ; 
Is  a  ralnbOw-splmiCT  left  f 

'*No;  notone.  They  never  wtl) I 
Streams  tbe;  loved  are  baar 

TamlSK  spindles  In  the  mill ; 
^nunlBX  mU-ftlk  dla^. 

Toil  Is  warp,  and  money  weft ; 

Not  a  Iklry-loom  Is  left. 

"  Koise  has  frlgtitened  them  away 
Fkmu  tbeir  greenwood  places ; 

Sever  would  they  spend  a  dqr 
Among  care-worn  faces. 

Gather  up  the  warp  and  weft: 

See  If  any  thing  is  left  I 

"  Uerrr  dajs  go  dancing  by ; 

Hard  work  comes,  and  tarries. 
Why,  for  that,  wind  sigh  through  sigb  ? 

Children,  we'll  be  fhirles  I 
Llfkia  waip,  and  love  Is  weft; 
Children's  hearts  and  bonds  are  left." 

In  justification  of  what  we  hove  said  in 
praise  of  the  descriptive  poetry,  we  quote 
the  following  sminet : 

"caoooBVA. 
"  The  pioneer  of  a  great  company 

That  wait  behind  blm,  gaatog  toward  the 
east— 

Mlgli^  ones  all,  down  to  the  namdess  least— 
Tlumgh  after  htm  none  dam  to  press,  where  ha 
With  bent  bead  listens  to  the  minstrelsy 

Of  thr  waves  chanting  to  the  moon,  their 
priest. 

Whatphantom  rises  up  Ihim  winds  deceased? 
What  whiteness  of  the  unapproachable  sea  f 

Hoaiy  Choconia  guards  taia  mystery  well : 
He  pushes  bade  Us  ftlknrs,  lest  tbey  hear 

The  haunting  secret  be  ipart  must  tell 
To  Us  lone  Belt  In  the  sky-eOence  clear. 
A  shadowy,  dond-eloaked  wmlQi,  with  thonldeit 
bowed. 

He  steals,  conipienons,  from  tbe  monntals- 

crowd." 


Ir  we  may  venture  such  a  suf^stion  con- 
cerning one  who  is  possessed  of  so  genuine  a 
literary  faculty,  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Hjal- 
mar  Hjorth  Boyesen's  new  story,  "  A  Norse, 
man's  Pi^image"  (New  York:  Sheldon  & 
Co.),  was  writtMi  mainly  to  prove  how  thor- 
oughly Americanized  tbe  author  has  become, 
and  how  completely  he  has  mastered  the  de> 
Uils  of  American  habits  and  character.  Tbe 
hero  of  the  story  is  a  Norseman,  it  is  true, 
but  a  Norseman  so  Americanised  that  he 
feels  like  a  stranger  when  he  returns  to  his 
own  people.  The  heroine  la  evidentiy  in- 
tended to  be  a  tyjdeal  American  woman ;  and, 
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tliougli  the  9ceae  is  laid  chiefly  in  Germany 
and  Xorn-ay,  moat  of  the  leading  cbaracteirs 
are  Americana.  Last,  but  not  least,  if  ne 
hare  correctly  divined  the  author's  parpose, 
Uie  conversation  partakes  lai^ely  of  that 
picturesque  vigor,  not  to  call  it  slang,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  our  na* 
tional  dialect;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
Mr.  Boyesen  has  mastered  this  dialect  per- 
fectly, using  certain  local  peonliarities  of 
speeoh  with  Uie  dexterity  and  predrion  (tf  a 
nfttire. 

Viewing  the  book  from  this  point,  and 
keeping  In  mind  the  &ot  that  the  author  is 
not  only  wriUog  in  a  foreign  tongue,  but 
dealii^  with  phases  of  ohameter  the  Tory  an- 
tipodes of  what  he  was  fitmiliar  with  in  his 
own  eonntry,  it  may  be  pronoanced  a  decided 
sncceas.  Compare  Ruth  with  Era  in  Ur. 
Howella's  "  A  Foregone  Conclusion,"  and  her 
deficiency  in  those  finer  distinctive  traits 
which  typify  American  tromanhood  at  Its  best 
is  apparent ;  but  nevertheless  she  is  a  very 
pleasing  person,  and  Araerican  women  at  least 
will  overlook  all  the  minor  defects  of  an  au- 
thor who  writes  of  one  of  them  with  an  en- 
thusiasm like  the  following; 

"  By  some  chance  Thora  Haraldson  (a  Nor- 
wegian girl  between  whom  and  Olsf  a  mar- 
rioge  had  long  been  projected  by  their  respec- 
tive families)  had  come  to  occupy  the  seat  next 
to  Bath  in  the  stem  of  one  of  the  boats.  Olaf 
sat  upon  a  cross-bench  opposite,  dividing  his 
attention  between  the  landsoape  and  the  oom- 
paoy.  As  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  fair  group 
before  him,  the  picturesque  contrast  between 
tiie  two  atrnck  Ms  artistic  fancy,  and  present- 
ly he  found  himself  eiitleally  eomparing  them 
and  trying  to  account  for  their  points  of  dif- 
ference. How  frail  and  almost  insignlfloant 
looked  this  slender,  blue- eyed  Alpine  maiden 
by  the  side  of  that  toll,  hrilliant,  and  magnifi- 
cent beauty.  And  somehow  she  seemed  to  be 
eonscioas  of  lier  own  insignificance,  for  she 
looked  with  large,  innocent  eyes  up  into 
Buth's  face,  and  an  expression  of  childlike 
wonder  wns  visible  in  her  features,  *Ali,' 
philosophized  Olaf, '  it  In  the  problem  of  my 
life  which  stands  embodied  before  me.  The 
one  is  the  peaoeAil,  simple  life  of  the  north, 
with  its  small  aims  and  oaraa,  its  domestic 
Tirtoes,  and  its  calm,  idyllic  beauty.  Love  to 
her  means  dnty,  a  genllB  snbmisstveness,  and 
the  attachment  held  by  habit  and  mutual  es- 
teem. But  in  the  other's  bosom  lives  a  world 
of  slnmbering  tumult,  a  boat  of  gloriona  posai- 
bilities,  which,  though  still  shrunken  in  the 
bud,  will  one  day,  when  touched  by  the  wak- 
ening warmth  of  love,  develop  all  the  emo- 
tional wealth  and  grandeur  of  perfect  woman- 
hood. She  is  the  fiower  of  a  larger  and  in> 
tenser  civilixation,  and  all  the  burning  pulses 
of  life  which  animate  this  great  century,  un- 
known to  herself,  throb  in  her  being.  And 
it  in  my  own  future  whioh  I  love  in  her.  I 
too  shall  become  a  larger  and  a  more  perfect 
man  for  what  I  give  and  what  I  receive  in  the 
mystery  of  such  a  love.'  " 

**  A  Norseman's  Pilgrimage  "  is  very  live- 
ly and  pleasant  reading,  and  will  provide  its 
anthor  with  tho  most  conclasive  of  natural- 
ization papers ;  bat  somehow  it  lacks  the 
fl«Tor  and  the  charm  of  "  Quonar." 


The  "  Amerioan  Annual  Cydopadia,"  for 
1894,  Is  now  ready  in  a  portly  volume  of 
•l|^t  bundrad  and  thirty-cme  pages  (New 


York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  I^e  character 
and  the  merits  of  this  annual  are  too  well 
understood  to  call  for  iiny  extended  notice, 
and  it  is  enough,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the 
present  volume  presents  the  usual  features 
and  rather  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
information,  covering  all  theimportant  events 
of  the  year  1874,  and  Uie  additions  which 
were  made  during  tiie  same  period  to  the  va- 
rious d^Mrtments  of  knowledge.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  space,  of  course,  is  assigned 
to  American  aQkira  and  American  interests, 
and  besides  the  President^  messages,  de- 
bates in  Coi^iress,  and  sundry  public  doou- 
ments,  the  reader  will  find  here  a  succinct 
but  comprehensive  account  of  the  exciting 
events  wluch  occurred  in  the  'Southern 
States  during  the  year.  *'  The  details  of 
aflkirs  In  the  United  States,"  to  quote  from 
the  Preface,  "  embrace  the  finances  of  the 
Federal  Government;  the  operation  and  re- 
sults of  its  system  of  revenue  and  taxation ; 
the  banking  system ;  the  financial  and  in- 
dustrial experience  of  the  country ;  its  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  general  prosper- 
ity ;  the  finances  of  the  States  ;  their  debts 
and  resources;  the  various  political  conven- 
tions assembled  during  the  year — with  their 
nominations  and  platforms;  the  results  of 
elections ;  the  movemrats  to  secure  cheap 
transportation  from  West  to  East ;  the  action 
of  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  the  debates 
and  action  on  civil  rights  and  national 
finances,  specie  payments,  and  other  impor- 
tant public  questions;  the  proceedings  of 
State  LeglBlatares;  the  progress  of  educa- 
tional, reformatory,  and  charitable  instita- 
tions;  the  ezten^on  (rf  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs, and  all  those  matters  whlob  are  in- 
volved in  the  rapid  improvamont  of  the  coun- 
try." Every  other  country  of  the  civilized 
world  is  noticed,  so  far  at  least  as  to  record 
whatever  of  pnUio  interest  has  trans|^red 
in  it ;  and  the  international  relations  be- 
tween oar  own  and  other  governments  are 
illustrated  by  quotations  from  diplomatic 
correspondence.  A  record  of  the  advance 
made  during  the  year  In  the  various  branches 
of  science,  a  narrative  of  geographical  dis- 
coveries in  different  parts  of  the  world,  a 
critical  and  analytical  sketch  of  literature 
and  literary  progress  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  each  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  re- 
ligious statistics,  and  numerous  bic^raphical 
sketches  of  living  and  dead  celebrities,  make 
up  the  remaining  contents  of  the  volume. 

A  number  of  excellent  woodcuts  and 
maps  take  the  place  of  the  steel  portraits 
whioh  have  iiluatrated  previous  issnes. 


Whatever  America  can  show  in  the  way 
of  antiquitiM  is  likely  to  attract  a  peculiar 
degree  of  interest  durii^  the  next  few  years, 
and  Xrs.  Hiaa  Oreatorex  will  doubUess  se- 
cure an  unusually  worm  and  appreciative  re- 
ception for  her  *'OId  STew  York  f^m  the 
Battery  to  Bloomingdale,"  the  first  part  of 
which  has  jost  been  published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  The  work  when  complete  will 
contain  fif^  etebings  of  "  the  boHdingi  of 
New  York  mode  venerable  by  historic  and 
romantic  associations,"  and  ten  reproduc- 
tions, one  in  each  part,  of  old  and  rare  etch- 
ings of  scenes  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  "  It  Is 


not  merely  the  gratification  of  a  taste  for  an- 
tiquities," says  Mr.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  to 
whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  and  who  writes 
a  brief  introductory  note,  '*  that  is  consulted 
in  this  work  ;  It  Is  scarcely  less  than  an  act 
of  filial  piety  to  preserve  in  this  manner  as 
much  as  we  may  of  the  early  aspect  of  a 
spot  inhabited  by  those  who  have  left  us  the 
inheritance  of  this  fiur  town,  so  nobly  situ- 
ated and  prepared  for  our  abode,  together 
with  the  Inestimable  I^sy  of  our  public  lib- 
erties and  the  manj'  useful  institutions  organ- 
ized for  the  general  benefit."  Krs.  Oreato- 
rex has  been  oconi^ed  for  the  greater  part 
of  six  years  in  the  preparation  of  her  draw 
ings,  and  so  rapid  and  so  ruthless  is  the  ad- 
vance of  **  modem  improvement,"  that  many 
of  the  originals  from  which  they  were  taken 
have  already  disappeared,  rendering  it  cer- 
tain that  no  later  memento  will  ever  be  se- 
cured. 

Mrs.  Greatores  is  already  favorably 
known  as  an  etcher  by  her  Colorado  sketches. 
The  pictures  in  "  Old  New  York  "  are  of  a 
similar  character ;  they  are  marked  by  a  free 
and  touchy  style  rather  better  calculated  to 
please  the  art-student  than  the  general  pub 
lie,  perhaps,  but  a  certain  picturesqe  effect 
Is  secured  whioh  will  give  them  a  great 
charm  to  many  persons.  The  subjects  of  the 
drawings  are,  "  The  Battery  from  No.  1 
Broadway,"  containing  a  view  of  Castle  Gar- 
den through  the  trees,  and  of  the  harbor  be- 
yond ;  "  The  Oarey-Ludlow  House,"  as  seen 
from  the  Battery ;  "  No.  1  Broadway,"  a  fa- 
mous old  houde,  now  the  oldest  in  New 
York,  which  served  as  the  headquarters  of 
ffir  Henry  Clinton  in  the  Revolutionary  days, 
and  which  has  other  claims  to  attention ; 
"  S^nt  Paul's  Cbnrch,"  too  welt  known  to 
require  ftirther  mention ;  and  **  The  Old  Jer- 
sey Ferry-House,"  at  the  comer  of  Greenwich 
and  Cedar  Streets,  which  was  torn  down  last 
spring.  The  reproduction  is  from  an  etoh- 
ing  entitled  *'  New  York  from  Hobock  (Ho- 
boken),"  by  the  old  painter  Archibald  Bob- 
ertson,  who  made  the  sketch  in  1?96. 

The  descriptive  text  by  M.  Despard  is  not 
first  rate,  but  it  contains  all  that  is  needed 
in  the  way  of  information,  and  plenty  of 
personal  gossip  and  social  reminiscence  be- 
sides. The  printing,  paper,  etc.,  are  excel- 
lent   

Philanthhoft  finds  a  novel  expression 
in  Mr.  M.  F.  Sweetser's  little  guide-book, 
"Europe  for  $2.00  a  Day,"  written  without 
hope  of  profit  and  published  at  rather  less 
than  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing,  with  the 
simple  desire,  as  the  author  says,  to  '*  lend  a 
hand"  to  young  Americana  who  wish  to 
make  the  European  tour,  hut  whose  pecuni- 
ary resources  are  limited.  The  book  is  the 
result,  and  to  some  extent  the  record,  of  per* 
sonal  experience ;  for  Kr.  Sweeten  bimsdf 
made  a  tour,  including  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  I^ypt,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
lasting  twenty  months,  for  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  of  which  three  hundred  ddlars  wore 
spent  for  pictures  and  othw  souvenirs.  The 
su^estions  which  it  contains  are  compre- 
hensive and  eminentiy  pracUcal;  and  we 
judge  that  Xr.  Sweetser  has  really  shown 
"  how  a  gendeman  can  make  the  European 
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toar  T«r7  eoonomioallj,  yet  vithout  encoun- 
terlog  abBolnte  hnrdsbip,  or  demeaoiDg  bim- 
uir  by  assuming  the  garb  and  customB  of  the 
peasant.*'  Whether  any  one  less  entbusiae- 
tic  and  determined  than  himself  can  apply 
the  knowledge,  is  another  qaesUtm.  (Bos- 
ton: J.  R.  Osgood  k  Co.) 


Or  the  late  John  Stoart  Hill  the  Acaimug 
says ;  "  History  sfFordB  scaroely  another  ex- 
ample of  a  philosopher  so  ready  to  rarieir  his 
positions,  to  abandon  them  if  notenable,  and 
to  take  lessons  from  his  own  disciples,  as  the 
disoussion,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Thornton's 
book  on '  Labor'  shows  Hr.  Hill  to  have  been." 
.  .  .  Professor  Hax  UiUler  recommends  young 
men  before  all  things  to  study  the  originid 
documents  of  the  great  literatures.  *'  It  in  bet- 
ter," he  says,  *'  to  read  Homer  tiran  to  read  a 
dozen  commeDtaricB  upon  him,"  .  .  .  The 
^tetator^  after  remarking  that  "jnstiee  must 
be  done  all  the  more  rigoroosly  on  IkTOiites," 
says  "  the  trath  is  that  Hr.  Black  baa  made  a 
i«d  step  backward"  In  his  "Three  Feath- 
ers." .  .  .  Heasrs.  Cassell,  the  London  pub- 
lishers, have  arranged  with  H.  Gustavo  Dor^ 
to  illustrate  a  complete  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's  works.  Dor^  is  to  be  paid  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  his  work.  .  .  .  Hr.  AlHog- 
ham,  the  successor  of  Ur.  Kroude  in  the  edi- 
torship of  JVoMT,  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  the 
work  ondertakvn  by  that  gentleman  of  putting 
Kr.  Carlyle's  mannsoripts  in  order.  .  .  .  The 
correspondence  ofHr,  John  Stuart  Mill,  which, 
as  we  stated  in  our  last  issue,  will  shortly  be 
published,  contains  many  letters  more  theo- 
logical in  tone  than  philosophical.  It  is  gen- 
erally rumored  that  the  book  will  contain  paa- 
aagfls,  espetually  on  raligioua  topics,  which  are 
&r  more  nnoompromidng  than  the  boldest  In 
the  "  Antobiograpby,"  and  that  they  will  in 
any  case  throw  considerable  light  on  various 
developments  of  the  beliefs  entertained  at 
saocessive  periods  by  Hr.  Hill.  .  .  .  Messrs. 
U.  S.  King  &  Co.,  the  London  publishers,  are 
about  to  publish  a  aeries  of  "Introductory 
Hand-books,"  to  study  whioh  may  be,  at  the 
same  time,  useful  to  those  who  desire  to  have  a 
general  outline  of  the  snbjeota  treated  therein. 
They  will  not  be,  in  any  sense, "  cram  "  books, 
and  are  intended  to  be  stristly  what  their  name 
Implies.  The  series  will  comprise  introduc- 
tions to  the  study  of  philosophy,  music,  art, 
English,  olassical,  and  foreign  literature,  his- 
tory, ancient  and  modern,  eto.  ..."  Clever 
people,"  says  the  Atadmf,  "seldom  write 
novels,  they  know  the  difficulties  too  well. 
People  of  genius,  whose  works  deserve  the 
most  careflil  criticism,  and  people  with  a  no- 
tion that  they  are  great  observers,  and  can  tell 
s  story  well,  hava  the  field  of  Action  to  them- 
aelves.  With  the  works  of  the  former  class, 
whioh  ranges  from  Qeorge  Kliot  to  Hr.  Black, 
the  reviewer  seldom  meets;  the  productions 
of  the  latter  are  before  him  every  week,  the 
orude  andeavora  of  young  ud  old  ladies,  of 
gentlemen  of  leisure, '  these  he  gives  his  daily 
dreadfhllineto.'"  .  .  .  The  JM«MWi»  thinks 
'Ouida's"  new  novel  dull.  .  .  .  The  same 
paper  speaks  of  Low's  "English  Catalogue  of 
Books  for  1874"  as  a  work  indispensable  to 
reviewers,  but  an  awfhl  proof  of  the  amount 
of  misdirected  energy  that  flnds  a  vent  in 
print.  .  .  .  The  Saturday  BmUte  makes  the 
following  suggestion,  which  we  recommend 
to  novel-writers:  "Our  story-writers  seldom 
do  better  than  when  they  take  some  out-of- 
the-way  spot  as  the  scene  of  thoir  tale,  and 
with  the  fortunes  of  their  hero  and  heroine 
work  up  the  every-day  incidents  of  a  life  with 
whioh  their  readers  are  likely  to  be  but  little 


acquainted.  The  more  ambitious  novelists 
who  aim  at  something  far  higher  than  this, 
and  who  would  describe  the  great  world  of 
whioh  they  know  next  to  nothing,  are  like 
tliose  artists  who  take  a  great  width  of  canvas 
and  some  heroic  subject,  and  produce  a  work 
vast  indeed,  but  as  uninteresting  aa  it  is  on- 
nataral.*'  .  .  .  Hrs.  Lynn  Lynton  is  writing 
a  new  novel,  Entitled  **  The  Atonement  of 
Leam  Dnndas,"  for  the  OomhiU  Jfygmiiu. 


WETLR  (he  public  is  kept  pretty  well  In- 
formed through  the  press  of  the  erec- 
tion of  fine  edifices  in  the  large  cities,  com- 
paratively little  attenUon  is  given  to  the 
gradual  change  for  the  better  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  smaller  places.  Within  the 
last  ten  years,  probably  nowhere,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  sixe,  have  there  been  so  many 
interesting  new  edifices  built  as  in  the  little 
city  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  As  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  in  the 
JonBMAJL,  the  peculiarities  of  fkshion  in  build- 
ings lend  them  a  charm  when  the  ideas  that 
led  to  these  peculiarities  have  passed  by, 
and  Elizabethan  roofs,  with  their  scalloped 
and  pointed  gable-ends,  the  gambrel  roofs  so 
frequently  met  with  in  the  old  towns  of  this 
conntry,  and  even  the  square  fkrm-houses, 
with  tiirir  big  "  stoops  "  overhung  by  elm- 
trees— each  has  a  real  charm  and  |dctaresqne 
interest  of  its  own,  apart  from  any  reference 
to  the  mles  of  pure  taste;  and  these  erystU- 
liied  forms  of  tAi  thought  and  old  neeesidUei 
apped  to  ns  in  a  way  dUfereot  from  any  thing 
that  is  new,  howarer  fine  the  new  thing  may 
be. 

In  Cambridge,  specimens  of  nearly  every 
kind  of  building  may  be  observed.  The  old 
oollege-hulldings  of  red  btick,  plain  and  an- 
gular as  the  bricks  themselves,  without  an 
external  adornment,  had,  till  a  few  years  ago, 
when  thrift  destroyed  the  picturesque,  tender 
tones  of  their  old  weather-beaten  red  walls,  a 
great  charm  of  color.  The  bricks  were  worn, 
and  the  sunshine  flecked  their  unequal  surfaces 
into  broken  lights  and  shadows.  The  natural 
color,  which  paint  can  seldom  equal,  had 
been  broken  down  and  streaked  and  faded 
by  rain  and  weather  till  these  old  lodging, 
houses  of  the  students  were  nearly  as  pleas- 
aot  to  look  at,  and  of  as  varied  a  hue,  as  the 
red  and  yellow  and  purple  rocks  that  abound 
along  the  sea-coast  of  New  England.  But  a 
few  years  ago  a  general  renovation  did  away 
with  all  this,  and  solid  Indian-red,  called 
brick-color,  replaced  these  slight  pleasant 
tintings.  But  Nature  is  again  doing  its 
work,  and  "Old  Massachusetts"  and  "Hold- 
en  Chapel "  are  beginning  to  "  tone "  with 
the  trees  and  the  sky. 

As  yon  come  into  Cambridge  by  the 
horse-oars,  the  first  new  handing  whioh 
meets  the  eye  Is  a  Ghitiite  ehnrob,  built  of 
blocks  of  blne-and-yellow  mottled  slate-stone. 
This  church  covers  a  large  area,  and  its  nu- 
merous porches  and  gables  are  edged  by 
granite,  this  latter  stone  also  being  bnUt  In 
horiiontal  lines  to  the  top  of  the  tall  atone 
spire.  The  chief  material  used  is  rather 
soft,  but  the  granite  guards  all  portions  that 
are  exposed  to  the  weather  or  the  comers 


wbi;h  might  be  worn  away,  and  takes  the 
real  brunt  off  the  low  walls,  overlapped  as 
they  are  by  deep  eaves.  The  large  windows 
with  granite  facings,  where  the  stone  might 
otherwise  be  much  exposed,  prevent  too 
much  surface  of  this  cbarmiDgly.coIored  ma- 
terial flrom  coming  into  contact  with  the 
weather.  This  ohnrob  is  not  of  better  shape 
than  It  often  seen  in  buildings  erected  within 
a  few  years ;  bnt  in  this,  and  io  several  other 
new  stmotnrea,  that  variety  of  material  we 
have  so  mneh  advocated  in  the  pages  of  tiio 
JovBiTAL  has  been  employed,  and  wiA  even 
better  efibot  than  our  imagination  had  [dot- 
ured ;  for,  though  the  general  aspect  is  some- 
what sombre,  the  gray  granite  which  Is  so 
disagreeable  in  eomblnation  with  brick  im- 
parts to  this  bluish  building  a  cool  and  per- 
fectly harmonious  appearance,  which  the 
woodbine  and  ivy  that  are  already  quite  well 
grown  serve  to  enhance. 

Beyond  the  ooUege-grounds  and  near  the 
old  Washington  elm,  another  church  occu- 
pies a  pretty  comer,  and  in  this  case  also 
there  is  a  pleasantness  in  the  material  which 
makes  the  person  who  has  seen  it  once  deure 
to  see  it  again.  This  bnilding,  like  the  other, 
is  a  Gothio  church,  and  more  elaborate  in 
form.  Two  or  three  cloistered  passages  break 
the  surface  of  Its  walls.  The  stone  of  which 
it  Is  ooastrueted  is  one  of  the  commonest 
sorta  of  conglomerate,  popniarly  called  pud- 
ding-stone, and  is  found  in  great  qoantiUes 
close  at  hand  In  Boxbury.  Each  block 
of  it  is  full  of  the  finest  colors.  Bnflk 
of  every  sliade,  to  the  deepest  dyes  of  iron- 
ore  that  stain  the  rocky  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts, are  nri«gateit  by  i^k  and  flesh  color, 
and  they  marble  with  their  complicated  net- 
work an  onder^color  of  purple-gray.  Exam- 
ining the  blocks  of  atone  piece  by  piece  it 
seemed  Impossible  for  us  to  decide  which  of 
them  might  be  the  more  beautiful. 

A  few  rods  farther  on,  off  at  another  cor- 
ner of  the  same  steet,  are  the  Memorial 
Church  and  two  other  college-buildings  of 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School.  This  in- 
stitution, which  has  been  founded  within  a 
dozen  years,  has  purchased  a  plot  of  ground 
of  about  a  couple  of  acres  around  the  lately- 
built  St.  John's  Church.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  anywhere  a  group  of  three  or 
four  edifices  more  pleasant  to  look  upon  than 
these.  Sitting  low  to  the  ground  and  sur- 
rounded by  fine  greensward,  the  church, 
whioh  stands  on  the  comer,  is  a  small,  low- 
roofed,  many -gabled  building,  MX  of  piotu- 
resqne  niches  and  corners,  a  many-sided  <9>Sf^ 
filled  with  stained  glass,  and  witb  its  facings 
and  trimmings  of  Nova-Scotia  stone,  with 
here  mi  there  bits  of  dark  color  and  fine 
oarvings.  The  irr^lar-slzed  blocks  of  the 
Boxbory  pudding-stone  make  a  sunshine  in  a 
shady  place  with  tbdr  warm  tones ;  old  Eng^ 
llsb  itaioed-glass  windows  with  pointed  tops 
break  the  snrfhces  of  the  light  walls  into 
sombre  tones  almost  as  deep  as  shadow. 

A  little  on  one  side  of  the  church,  and  tat- 
rounded  by  heavy,  close -cropped  toif  that 
fills  the  mtire  inclosare,  another  gable^oofed 
bnilding  of  the  same  material  varies  from  the 
church  in  effect  of  color  by  being  banded 
and  ornamented  with  red,  rich  lines  and 
decorations,  while  the  oblique  lines  that  snp- 
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port  the  roof  are  of  buBT  saodstoQe.  Big 
ciiiiDDeys  at  the  ends  of  this  bnUdiDg,  con- 
neeted  together  by  atriogs  of  brickwork,  still 
farther  heighteo  its  effect  of  solidity  and 
comfort.  Behind  both  of  the  edifices  we  hare 
dwelt  upon  is  another,  cootatDing  some  of  the 
olau-rooms  of  the  ooll^,  which  are  of  the 
Bnxbary  itone,  trimmed  with  rieh  yellow 
freestone  and  bUok ;  and,  what  one  rarely 
sees  in  this  ooantry,  a  long,  open  cloister, 
surrounding  the  lower  story,  recalls  similar 
plaoea  in  England,  where  in  eollegea  and  moo. 
aneriw  stadeots  exercise  and  take  the  air, 
as  monks  did  formerly.  When  there  is 
■0  mnoh  weather  in  Ais  country  in  which 
it  ii  dlsagreeabie  to  be  in  the  itrcets— 8om> 
mer  heats  and  winter  snows  and  rain»— we 
are  soiprised  that  tliese  eonrenient  and  beaatl- 
fkil  eorered  walks  are  so  seldom  met  with.  In 
airiy  times,  a  thoosuid  years  ago,  sneh  pleas* 
ant  walks  ■■  tlie  old  GotUc  cloisters  of  Ches< 
ter  Cathedral  found  a  place  in  Englisb  archi- 
tecture. From  the  hot  suns  of  Italy,  the  vis- 
itor takes  reAige  in  the  cool  stone  Gampo 
Santos  of  Pisa,  and  of  other  Italian  cities, 
broid,  arched  passages,  built  with  their  open 
side  looking  oat  on  the  soft  herbage  of  the 
quadrangles  of  the  old  monasteries.  High  up 
on  the  hill-sEde,  one  of  these  long  open  gal- 
leries looks  out  upon  the  Apennines  from  the 
old  convent  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  In 
oar  own  country,  rerandas,  improperly  called 
piaszas,  take  the  place  of  these  strnetures 
about  our  private  dwellings ;  but,  around 
school  •  hooses  and  public  buildings  where 
many  people  congregate,  were  they  built 
broad  and  long  and  of  stone  or  brick  for 
strength  and  coolness,  they  would  be  a  source 
of  immense  comfort  and  convenience,  to  say 
nothing  <^  their  capability  of  enbaneing  die 
general  beauty  of  the  buildings  to  which  tbey 
appertain. 

A  chapter  might  be  written  on  the  bay- 
windows,  ilie  st^windowB,  and  the  porches 
of  the  new  houses  of  Oambridge,  and  an* 
ether  on  the  ohimneyi  and  varions  gables  of 
Muse  builiUngs.  One  of  the  few  pleasant 
plants  abont  the  new  arehtteotnre  of  England 
ooorists  in  the  variety  of  shape  and  ornament 
of  the  clay  chimney-pots  of  the  houses ;  great 
groups  and  clusters  of  flues,  massing  into  what 
have  the  effect  of  turrets  and  towers,  are  ofdif- 
ferent  but  harmooiong  variety  of  height  and 
of  many  sorts  of  finish  ;  and  the  same  thbig 
is  true  of  the  recent  arcUtecture  of  New 
Kogfaod.  The  architects  of  Boston  evidently 
liave  th«r  imi^nation  fired  by  the  capabili- 
tios  of  form  and  of  ornament  of  windows  and 
doorways,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  roofs  and 
^mneys.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of  in- 
teresting detail  in  these  particulars  is  fur- 
nished by  Mathews  Hall,  the  last-built  lodg- 
ing-house for  students  in  the  college-grounds. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  and  is  seven  stories  high, 
induding  the  rooms  in  the  pointed  roof.  It 
b  so  big  that  it  will  bear  a  great  amount 
•r  detail  withont  having  the  aimplidty  of  its 
general  mass  distortwd  by  the  nunwrons  and 
beaatifbl  prejeetions  that  vary  the  sorfaoe  of 
Us  walls.  Trimmed  with  gray  sandstone  and 
blaek,  light  lines  of  this  ttoue  divide  into 
liorisontal  sections  the  numerous  high,  gabled 
points  of  Its  roof.  In  the  middle  of  some  of 
these  Hms,  the  anns  of  the  oiril^e— three 


opoi  books — are  carved  on  the  stone,  and 
above  the  doorways  of  the  open,  pointed 
porehes  is  the  same  device.  A  broad  brick 
and  stone  uncovered  veranda  extends  along 
the  front  of  this  building,  and  numerous 
groups  of  differently-arranged  windows  break 
the  surface  of  the  walls.  The  bay-windows 
to  which  we  have  alluded  are  sustained  on 
brick  projections,  which  support  them  from 
the  lower  story.  At  each  suocessive  eleva- 
tion the  sashes  are  variously  divided  —  now 
into  groups  of  two  or  three  irindows  with  flat 
tops ;  again  tb^  are  pointed,  and  occasion- 
ally one  Ug  window-f^«me,  or  a  number  of 
lance -shaped  little  ones,  gives  variety  and 
pioturesqaenesa  to  the  whole  of  the  verUcal 
projeotltHU  The  forms  of  this  building  about 
its  roof  are  a  striking  feature.  Here  gray 
bands  of  stone  form  the  edge  of  its  pointed 
gables,  and  between  them  are  little  nests  of 
dormer-windows,  of  many  sixes  and  of  pleas- 
ant forms.  Bows  of  broad  brick  chimneys 
are  supported  by  stalr-sliaped  elevations  of 
brick,  topped  by  the  same  light  stone  used 
elsewhere  in  this  structure,  and  in  many 
parts  bricks  set  edgewise,  formed  into 
squares,  diamonds,  and  various  tessellated 
shapes,  give  an  agreeable  veriety  to  the 
general  pioturesquenesa  of  the  edifice. 

There  are  several  other  public  buildings 
In  Cambridge  which  form  important  new  feat- 
ures of  the  place  —  brick  spires  and  towera 
as  charming  as  in  the  structure  at  the  comer 
of  Twenty-eighth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue, 
in  New  York,  where  the  windows,  the  differ- 
ent-stories, and  the  ornament,  if  open  to 
criticism,  still  show  that  the  builders  had 
ideas  of  form,  and  a  taste  cultivated  by  good 
old  examples  and  by  study.  These,  besides 
many  blocks  of  stores  and  houses,  mark  the 
present  as  distinctly  a  new  period  in  the 
ardiitectnral  taste  of  Eastm  Hassadinsetts. 
The  great  fin  of  Boston  sflforded  an  almost 
unexamined  opportunity  for  the  reconstmc- 
tion  of  an  important  saotion  of  a  populous 
dty,  at  once  wealthy  and  ooltivated,  an  oppor- 
tunity whioh  iu  architects,  educated  abroad 
and  trained  by  the  study  of  Buskin,  as  well 
as  their  own  natural  impulses  to  honesty  of 
motive  and  refinement  of  feeling,  hastened 
to  improve.  The  building  up  of  the  new 
lands  that  cover  ,  the  Back  Bay  in  Boston 
with  an  extension  of  Beacon  Street,  and 
houses  of  a  class  similar  to  those  in  that 
sbeet,  have  also  afforded  a  fine  opportunity 
for  the  taste  of  the  architects— a  taste  de- 
veloped by  the  chance  for  so  many  practical 
experiments  to  such  a  d^ree  as  bids  fair  to 
give  Boston  front  rank  unong  Ametiean  dties 
in  the  art  of  architecture. 


younger  Academicians,  we  are  told,  propose 
to  practically  solve  the  difficulty  tn  this  way ; 
for,  with  larger  foods  to  employ  competent 
artists  as  teachers,  the  high  success  of  the 
National  Academy  achools  is  not  an  open 
question ;  and  we  can  but  commend  this 
generous  and  practical  scheme  of  the  artists 
as  one  whicli,  if  carried  out,  cannot  fail  to  do 
great  good. 


Wi  understand  that  a  movement  is  on 
foot  among  the  Academicians  to  give  a  paint- 
ing by  eacli  of  them  to  raise  a  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy, which  are  greatly  in  need  of  fhnds. 

It  Is  a  question  of  a  good  deal  of  im- 
portance In  the  Interest  of  American  art 
whether  painting,  composition,  and  the  life 
classes  can  be  efficioit^  managed,  or  if  this 
leading  school  of  America  diall  settle  down 
iqwn  the  iMsis  of  a  good  antique  class.  Ur. 
8anf<wd  Gifford,  Hr.  Huntington,  Mr.  East- 
man Jtdinson,  and  most  of  tiie  other  old  and 


FosrnvT's  '*  BuU- Fight "  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  French  Artists,  In  London,  the 
Atadmy  says,  i»  '*  an  astounding  piece  of  (rs- 
ewv.  It  mnstfio  doubt  be  accepted  as  a  mere 
sketch  or  dabhing-in  of  the  subject,  and  aa 
such  it  shows  a  fury  of  execution,  an  amount 
of  point,  certainty,  and  facility,  enough  to 
make  the  most  acoomidisbed  painten  open 
thdr  tiyes.  One  might  even  suppose  it  to 
have  been  jotted  down  as  it  stands  during  tlie 
performance  in  the  arena.  To  see  it  is  tn  be- 
lieve in  it ;  but  no  words  of  ours  could  realise 
to  the  reader's  mind  the  whirl  of  iu  notion, 
and  the  chaos  of  its  precision."  .  .  .  It  is 
curious,"  says  the  Satwdoy  Stviae,  writing 
of  Hiss  Thompson's  battle-picture  at  the  Boy- 
al  Academy, "  to  observe  how  the  fighting  pro- 
penaities  of  man — and  in  these  times,  when 
equal  rights  are  claimed,  we  must  add  of  wom- 
an also — find  not  only  gratification,  but  occa- 
sion for  ezerdse,  in  these  bottlo-pietares.  The 
other  day  so  tumultuous  was  the  crowd  gath- 
ered, before  Sfiss  Thompson's  dramatic  rep- 
resentation of  *  The  Twenty  -  eighth  Begi- 
ment  at  Qnatre-Bras'  that  a  strafe  almost 
amounting  to  a  combat  ensued,  in  which  ladies 
took  part,  one  of  tbem  beio|r  driven  bodily, 
with  an  audible  collision,  agunst  the  bayonets 
of  the  soldiera  in  the  front  rank.'*  .  .  .  The 
Mktnmtm  thinks  of  "  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  set  up  a  year  or  two  ago  in 
Paris,  that  notwithstanding  ita  defects,  which 
are,  liowever,  rather  sina  against  convention 
than  serious  demerits,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  striking  and  spirited  example  of 
modem  sculpture  in  bronte."  This  statnej  to 
our  mind*  is  ridionlously  bad ;  had  it  been  set 
up  in  New  Tivk  by  an  American  artist,  it  would 
be  pointed  at  universally  as  eonvlncnng  proor 
of  our  national  infbriority  in  the  arts.  .  .  . 
"  In  aocoidanoe,"  says  the  AthtMum,  *<  with 
a  practice  we  have  several  times  admired,  the 
French  have  set  up  in  tlie  Ctaamps-Slys4es 
another  statue,  which  is  intended  for  expor- 
tation. This  work  represents  Norodom  I., 
King  of  Gamboges,  at  full  sixe,  on  boreeback, 
and  it  is  a  portrait  to  the  life  of  the  monaroh, 
but  unfortunately  in  a  modem  European  gen- 
eral's dress,  cooked  hat  in  hand.  It  is  the 
work  of  M.  Eude,  and  a  capital  spedmen  of 
picturesque  sculpture,  and  taW  of  spirit."  We 
hope  this  opinion  of  the  JthmammU  is  no 
more  sonnd  than  that  on  the  statue  of  Jeanne 
d'An,  just  quoted,  ...  A  contemporary 
makes  mention  of  three  new  pictures  under 
way  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Bdnhart.  One  is  •  concep- 
tion of  Coltmibia.  *'  The  young  lady  baa  a 
star  upon  her  forehead  and  a  crown  of  leaves 
within  her  hand.  She  has  on  the  convention- 
al clothing,  in  quantity  oontraating  forcibly 
vrith  the  amount  worn  by  Columbia's  daugh- 
ters. About  her  feet  are  the  emblems  of  her 
sovereignty,  '  The  Betcrn  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Faries '  is  another  work  by  Mr.  Beinbsit. 
A  pensive-looking  young  creature,  supplied 
with  feet,  but  superior  to  them,  floats  aboTO 
the  gnen  ffraas  attended  by  a  train  of  maid- 
ens, her  fairy  companions.  These  glide  gayly 
along  in  couples  with  tbeir  little  wings  spread, 
and  on  either  side  are  chemble  loves  leading 
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the  wny.  '  Watching  tlie  Gap '  is  a  more  pro- 
saic work  uoder  way,  as  tlic  boy  evidently 
thinks  wlio  has  flung  himself  sullenly  on  the 
ndla,  fais  dog  by  his  side,  to  guard  some  lai^ 
sheep,  cropping  daisies  in  the  field  below." 
.  .  .  The  Abt  Jonsjru  for  Joly,  in  continu- 
ation of  its  series  of  papers,  with  examples 
on  wood,  of  our  American  painters,  will  give 
a  sketch  of  Mr.  £,  Wood  Perry,  with  weil-ex- 
ecuted  engravings  of  two  of  his  recent  paint- 
ings. It  wilt  also  contain  on  article  on  the 
French  painter  Corot,  with  port  nut  and  two 
exflnples  of  his  style.  The  asual  variety  of 
steel  plates  and  detached  articles  will  also  be 
given.  .  .  .  The  Oerman  IsndBCspe  -  painter, 
Karl  Beioliardt,  recently  discovered  in  Venice 
six  Urge  tapestriea  of  Gobelins  manufuoture, 
copied  from  Bubens'a  celebrated  paintings  in 
the  galleiy  of  the  Prince  of  Iiieohtensteln,  in 
Vienna,  representing  events  in  the  life  of  Dc 
(due  Mas.  ...  A  large  panel-painting  by  Bu- 
bens,  representing  the  Yiigin  appearing  to  St. 
f  raocis,  has,  it  is  reported,  been  discovered  in 
the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  at  Cassel.  The 
circumstance  that  led  to  its  discovery  is  thus 
related  in  the  CAroniqus:  It  having  been 
judged  necessary  that  some  of  the  pictures 
that  ornamented  the  church  of  Cassel  should 
be  restored,  the  work  was  confided  to  n  young 
artist  of  the  town,  who,  on  cleaning  the  pict- 
ure of  St.  Francis,  found  to  his  astonishment 
that,  aa  the  thick  coating  of  dirt  that  covered 
the  pietore  gradually  d^ppeared,  a  work  by 
RulMns  came  to  light. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 

THE  Horticnltural  Exhibition  in  the  or- 
angery of  the  Tuileries  has  just  closed. 
It  was  really  wonderfVilly  well  worth  visiting, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  extent  it  could 
not  compare  with  similar  displays  at  home.  But 
every  article  on  exhtbitiou  was  the  choicest  of 
its  kind,  and  merited  dose  examiiution  and 
much  admiration.  The  long  terrace,  sbetch* 
ing  along  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  was  de- 
voted to  the  display  of  garden-tools,  eummcr- 
hooaes,  small  hot-honsas,  and  deoontive  arti- 
cles in  poreelain  and  majoliee  ware,  as  well 
as  nuions  specimens  of  patent  manures  and 
Inaect-killers.  The  orangery  itself  was  filled 
with  palms  and  azaleas,  the  show  of  the  latter 
being  very  fine  and  wonderfully  brilliant.  An- 
other long  building  was  given  up  to  the  other 
fiowera.  Of  roses  there  was  a  peculiarly  fine 
display,  some  giant  specimens  being  aa  large 
R8  an  ordinary  tea-saucer.  There  were  some 
exquisite  specimens  of  the  lovely  rose  known  as 
the  Gloire  de  Dijon,  which  attains  far  greater 
perfection  here  than  it  does  in  our  more  cliange- 
able  climate.  The  geraniums  were  the  most 
beantinil  flowers  exhibited ;  some  varieties  of 
rieheBt  oarmine,  with  the  petals  edged  with 
white,  were  per&otly  marvelous  in  their  love- 
liness. A  beantiftal  fountain  in  rock-work 
surmounted  by  a  figare  of  Neptune  in  iron 
painted  white,  was  much  admired,  the  water 
dripping  down  the  fVont  of  the  rock-work 
serving  to  keep  fresh  and  beautiful  long  fronds 
of  fern  and  di^nty  specimens  of  moss.  The 
display  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  not  very 
extensive,  but  among  the  last  was  exhibited 
asparagus  with  stalks  literally  as  thick  as 
the  arm  of  a  plump  baby  of  three  months  old. 
A  table  of  tropicHl  fruits,  among  which  were 
some  gigantic  lemons  from  Algiers,  attracted 
mudi  attention,  "niere  was  displayed  on  it  a 
jar  of  the  so-called  palm-eabbage,  the  heart 
of  the  palm-tree,  to  olitun  each  one  of  which 


a  tree  at  least  ten  yeus  old  must  be  destroyed. 
Thia  costly  delicacy  had  a  very  tempting  ap- 
pearance, looking  as  it  did  like  thick  aticka  of 
white  candy.  It  is  said  to  be  when  fr«sh  the 
most  delicious  vegetable  known.  On  this 
same  table  I  noticed  a  small  basket  l>earing  the 
imposing  Utle  of  "  Genuine  Eorakauri,  from 
Algiers,"  whieh  sttikingly-named  artide  was 
no  other  than  that  well-known  refreshment 
of  Bowery  boys  and  theatre-going  youths  in 
general  at  home,  whioh  we  know  by  the  less 
important  title  of  pea -nuts.  We  must  go 
abroad  to  loam  what  things  really  are  curious 
and  wonderful.  One  of  the  prettiest  inven- 
tions exhibited  was  a  frame  for  the  display  of 
cut  flowers.  It  wns  composed  of  hoops  of 
gilt  brass  rising  in  diminishing  ratio  in  the 
shape  of  a  pyramid  —  or  rather  like  an  old- 
fashioned  stand  for  custard-cups ;  these  hoops 
were  set  tliiok  with  tiny  crystal  caps,  eadi 
hooked  on  with  s  brass  pin,  and  intended  to 
be  filled  with  water,  and  to  contain  each  a  sin- 
gle flower.  It  was  fliled  for  the  exldl>ition 
with  paneies  of  every  st>-le,  and  the  effect  of 
this  mass  of  velvety,  soft-shaded  blossoms 
thus  grouped  close  together  in  a  pyramid  was 
very  besutifhl.  A  lady  sat  opposite  to  it  en- 
gaged in  making  a  drawing  of  it  in  water-col- 
ors. Tho  gold  medals  were  gained  by  the  ex- 
iiibitors  of  the  azaleas  and  the  roses ;  a  special 
premium  being  awarded  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  giant  as  parous. 

The  funeral  of  the  regretted  George  Biset, 
the  young  composer  of  the  most  successful 
new  opera  of  the  past  season — namely,  "  Car- 
men," at  the  Opjra  Comi<iue — took  place  last 
Saturday.  The  ehurcH  was  densely  crowded, 
many  of  the  leading  musical  eelebritieB  of 
Paris  being  present,  and  many  being  moved 
to  tears.  The  event  was  certiunly  one  of  un- 
usual sadness  ns  well  as  of  importance  in  the 
world  of  art.  The  pall-bearers  included  Gou- 
nod, Ludovic  Hol^vy,  Ambroise  Thomas,  and 
the  celebrated  dramatist  CamiUe  Poucet.  The 
young  composer  was  only  thirty-six  years  of 
age.  His  career,  though  brief,  has  been  a 
brilliant  one.  At  the  nge  of  thirteen  he  giuncd 
the  first  prize  of  the  Conservatoire  for  the 
piano.  At  eighteen  be  carried  off  the  grand 
prize  of  Home.  He  afterward  Bnoceasftally 
competed  for  a  prize  offered  by  Offenbach  fc»* 
the  best  oomic  opera,  his  oompositlon  Iwing 
entitled  "  Lee  PAcheurs  de  Perles."  Several 
motveavx  from  it  attiUned  great  popularity. 
He  afterward  wrote  the  music  for  a  melo- 
drama called  "  L' Artiuienne."  The  play  was 
a  ffulure,  but  the  music  was  much  admired, 
and  was  subsequently  performed  at  the  Pasde- 
loup  concerts  with  great  success.  His  greatest 
triumph  was  achieved,  however,  by  hie  opera 
of"  Carmen,"  which  was  rapturously  received 
at  the  Opira  Comique  last  winter.  Only  one 
more  step  remained  to  him,  the  boards  of  the 
Grande  Up^ra,  and  M.  Haianzier  was  in  treaty 
wiUi  him  for  a  five-sot  opera  for  that  establish- 
ment. Fame  and  Fortune,  after  eighteen 
years  of  toil,  had  already  Iwgnn  to  smile  upon 
him  when  sudden  death,  in  the  shape  of  an 
apoplectic  attack,  struck  him  down  while  in 
apparent  enjoyment  of  undiminished  health 
and  vigor.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  eminent  composer  Halivy 
(the  author  of  "La  Juive"),  and  one  child. 
The  music  of  the  funeral-maas  was  exeouted 
by  the  Pasdeloup  orchestra,  and  the  solos  of 
the  requiem  were  sung  by  the  leading  artists 
of  the  Opira  Comique.  No  recent  death  in 
artistic  circles  in  France  has  called  forth  more 
heert-felt  and  widely-expressed  regret. 

The  past  week  has  witnessed  some  impor- 
tant onnoaneements  from  the  book-publishers. 
Glady  Brothers  announce  for  speedy  publica- 


tion their  long-talked-of  edition  of  the  "  Imi- 
tation of  Jesus  Christ,"  for  which  Alexandre 
Dumas  is  to  write  a  preface,  as  I  mentioned  in 
a  fonner  letter.  The  work  is  to  be  illustrated 
from  drawings  by  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  and  is 
to  oontdn  over  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  wood- 
cuts in  the  text,  besides  flve  large  plates,  In- 
(dudlng  a  head  of  Cfariat  after  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  '*  Our  '  Monon  Letteaut  *  will  ho  com- 
pletely eclipsed,"  aonounce  the  publishers, 
with  odd  but  unconscious  irreverence.  The 
edition  will  cost  over  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  is  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  typographical  art  of  France  which  this 
century  has  yet  produced.  The  "Acts  and 
Words  "  of  Victor  Hugo,  which  is  to  be  Issned 
by  Michel  Levy  Brothers,  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  comprising  as  many  volumes,  which  di- 
visions are  to  be  entitled,  respectively,  Be- 
fore Exile,"  Daring  ExUe,"  and «'  After  Ex- 
ile." The  flrst  psrt  is  to  Appear  in  a  di^  or 
two,  preceded  by  a  pre&oe  called  "  Law  and 
Bight,"  which  preface  is  also  to  he  issned  as  a 
separate  pamphlet.  The  same  firm  also  an- 
nounce as  nearly  ready  Count  de  Gasparin'a 
"  Thoughts  on  Liberty,"  the  tliird  and  fourth 
volumes  of  the  Count  de  Paris's  "  History  of 
the  Civil  War  in  America,"  with  further  num- 
Ijers  of  the  atlas  thereunto  belonging,  and  the 
'*Life  and  Works  of  Sainte-Beuve,"  by  the 
Vioomte  d'Haussouville.  The  firm  of  Didier 
&  Co.  will  issue,  in  the  course  of  the  month, 
Mignet's  Bivalry  between  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V."  Bicbard  Lesclide  haa  in  press  a 
translation  of  "  The  Baven  "  of  Edgar  A.  Poe 
by  Mallarm4,  which  is  to  be  Ulustrsted  with 
five  plates  ttam  designs  by  Manet.  As  Hanet's 
new  theories  in  srt  do  not,  we  believe,  extend 
to  drawing,  it  is  to  be  Iioped  that  these  illus- 
trations from  his  peneil  will  be  more  accepta- 
ble than  his  recent  paintings  havo  been.  And, 
a  propot  of  Manet,  I  was  recently  told  that  the 
wife  of  an  American  artist  of  distinction  was 
congratulating  Madame  Manet  one  day  on  the 
excellent  position  in  which  her  husband's 
much  -  laughed  -  at  "Argentenil"  hsd  been 
placed  in  the  Salon. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  made  answer  the  poor  lady; 
"  but  I  cannot  beer  to  go  near  it,  for,  whenever 
I  do,  I  hear  each  unkind  remarks  about  it." 

There  is,  of  (Kturse,  a  good  deal  of  gossip 
afloat  respaoting  the  award  of  medals  at  the 
Balon.  It  is  said  that  the  medal  of  honor 
would  have  been  bestowed  upon  Qeo^  Beck- 
er, whose  "  Bespha,"  though  a  most  unpleas- 
ant plotore,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great  origi- 
nality and  power.  Bat  Cabanel,  who  once 
pdnted  a  picture  of  the  some  subject,  end  Ca- 
rolus  Duran,  who  had  hoped  for  the  medal 
himself,  opposed  the  award,  and  that  suocess- 
fhlly. 

An  important  musical  discovery  has  just 
been  made  at  Bergamo,  in  Italy.  An  examina- 
tion was  recently  made  of  a  chest  preserved 
there  which  eontiuned  the  manuscripte  left  nn» 
finished  by  Donizetti  (who  was  a  native  of 
Bergamo)  at  hia  death.  Therein  was  found 
the  original  partition  of  a  musical  farce  called 
the  "Oampanello  dello  Speziale,"  of  whidi 
Donizetti  had  oompoeed  not  only  the  murio, 
but  the  words;  the  psrtltlon  of  "Two  Men 
and  One  Woman,"  of  whioh  the  words  were 
by  Gustave  Vaez;  and,  most  important  dis- 
covery of  all,  the  manuscript  of  an  opera  in 
three  acts  enUtied  "  The  Duke  of  Alva,"  with 
the  original  libretto  iu  French,  by  Eugene 
Scribe.  The  first  act  is  completely  finished, 
and  ready  for  representation ;  of  the  two  oth- 
ers, the  principal  moreeava  only  are  composed. . 
These  b^ng  ready,  however,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  prepare  the  ret^tatives,  and  with  this 
task  three  young  composers  have  been  oliarged. 
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It  U  expected  that  the  whole  work  will  be 
ready  fbr  representation  earij  in  the  &n.  It 
will  first  he  performed  in  Italy,  and,  if  sacoeita- 
ibl  there,  will  probably  be  transferred  to  the 
boards  of  Paris  and  London.  If  it  be  as  good 
in  its  way  as  was  "Don  Faaqaale,"  wbtch 
was,  I  believe,  Donizetti's  last-represented  op- 
era, the  diaooveiy  is,  indeed,  an  important 
one. 

The  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  that  leading  event 
in  social  and  sporting  oiroles  here,  oame  off 
last  Sunday,  that  being  the  first  Sunday  in 
Jnne.  The  Obserratory,  which  attempts  over 
here  to  fill  the  offlee  of  *'  Old  Probabilities" 
with  as,  but  with  lamentable  ill  anooesB,  an- 
nonnoed  nun-Btornw  and  lowering  olouds  fbr 
the  irhole  day.  Of  oonne  not  a  drop  of  rain 
fen,  and,  if  the  tky  were  not  completely  doad- 
lesB,  so  maoh  the  better,  as  the  soft  haze 
which  obscured  the  atmosphere  toward  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  served  to  temper  the 
heat,  which  nught  else  have  been  thought  ex- 
treme for  this  latitude.  The  crowd  was  enor- 
mous, even  exoeeding  in  number*  that  of  last 
year,  and  the  toilets  were  radiant  to  behold. 
Snch  exqmsite  combinations  of  color  and  ma- 
terial can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  favorite 
tint  was  pale  bine,  certain  groups  of  ladies  on 
the  tribunes  looking  like  clusters  of  animated 
forget-me^ots  in  exquisite  costumes  of 
ulk  andncniA,  Madame  de  MaoMidion  looked 
her  Teiy  worst  in  %  dreaa  of  iant  yellow  with 
a  bonnet  of  yellow  straw  trimmed  with  oats 
and  poppies.  Her  fiioe  was  flushed  with  the 
heat,  and  altogether  she  looked  thoroughly 
nncomfortable.  Madame  de  Molina,  the  em- 
bassadress  of  Spain,  and  her  two  daughters, 
occupied  places  in  the  presidential  box ;  the 
young  ladies  are  very  pretty  and  animated 
bmnettes,  and  looked  very  charming  in  their 
Spanish  mantilla-veils  of  white  guipure-lace. 
The  great  race  of  the  day,  the  Grand  Prix, 
created  an  intense  excitement,  Claremont,  the 
Snglish  horse,  being  looked  npon  as  a  most 
dangerous  oompetitor  fbr  the  prize.  It  waa 
whispered  «broad  that  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
hi»  owner,  had  come  over  meognUo  to  witness 
bis  triumph,  and  that  he  was  present  on  the 
ground  in  ^sgoise.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
ZogUsh  borsee  fared  but  badly,  none  of  them 
brtng  even  placed,  while  Balvator,  who  was 
not  one  of  the  &vorites,  carried  off  the  vic- 
tory from  the  Frenoh  favorites  Nougat  and  St.- 
Cyr.  The  drive  home  was  only  to  be  aocom- 
plished  at  a  snail's  .pace,  bo  densely  were  the 
Avenue  de  I'lmp^ratrice  and  the  Avenue  des 
Obamps-EIys^es  packed  with  carriages,  the 
throng  extending  from  the  gates  of  the  Boie 
de  Bonlc^e  fidrly  down  to  the  rw^-^aiaU, 
The  colors  of  M.  Lupin  (black  and  red)  were 
eonspionous  In  many  carriages  on  the  home- 
ward drive.  lasbelle,  MB-Aorr^iMMrs  tX.  tbe 
Jookdy  Club,  waft  present  on  the  groond,  but 
neglected  and  ahom  of  all  her  Importance  and 
alt  her  glory. 

Poor  M.  Bagger,  the  ex-direetor  of  the  Ital- 
ian Opera,  has  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  his 
troubles.  He  sued  the  members  of  his  orches- 
tra the  other  day  for  damages  on  account  of 
their  having  broken  up  his  season  by  striking 
work  and  refusing  to  play,  and  that,  too,  when 
their  salaries  had  been  regularly  paid.  He 
lost  his  lawsuit,  and  immediately  one  of 
his  ex-prima  donnas.  Mademoiselle  Angeli, 
sued  him  for  two  months*  salary  on  the  ground 
that  the  srason  ongki  b>  have  oontlnned  for 
two  months  after  it  oame  to  an  abrupt  oloae. 
Bat  the  lady  Mras  unsuoeeasfhl,  and  very  just- 
ly, too.  The  odd  Act  came  ont  on  the  trial 
flMt  this  yoang  lady's  salary  amounted  to  only 
MM  hundred  dollars  (five  hundred  fhincs)  a 
month.   Fleaae  take  notiee,  O  ye  aspiring  mu- 


sical students  who  aim  at  the  position  of  pri- 
ma donna  to  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris  1   It  is 

rumored  that  Strakosch  is  to  be  the  director 
of  that  institution  next  winter,  that  he  has  al- 
ready taken  the  Salle  Ventadour,  and  that  be 
has  engaged  Patti  for  a  brief  series  of  repre- 
seotations,  all  of  which  is  pleasant  news  if  it 
be  only  true.  Our  young  countrywoman  Miss 
Abbott  went  over  to  Loudon  some  three  weeks 
ago  to  prepare  for  making  her  dStnt  under  tbe 
auspices  of  Manager  Oye,  of  Covent  Garden. 
Bfae  was  to  have  made  her  first  appearance  in 
"La  FiUe  du  Begiment,"  but  after  her  first 
rehearsal  she  was  told  that  the  version  she  had 
studied  was  not  that  usually  presented  on  the 
Engliah  boards,  and  she  would  be  obliged  to 
raleam  tbe  opera  entirely.  So  her  dkivt  Is 
aguQ  postponed,  and  this'time  for  an  indefinite 
period.  She  has  been  studying  under  Wsrtel, 
the  celebrated  instructor  of  Nllsson,  so  It  is 
strange  that  he  should  have  guided  her  bo  iar 
astray  as  regards  the  opera  in  question. 

LvoT  H,  Hooraa. 


OVR  LONDON  LETTER. 

Ths  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  Mr. 
Yates's  paper— the  World— fio.  "The  English 
Press,"  are  creating  quite  a  sensation  among 
journalists.  They  (the  articles,  not  the  jour- 
nalists) are  terribly  caustic.  Tou  will  remem- 
ber I  quoted  from  one  of  them  the  other  week. 
The  last  is  on  the  A&mamm — a  paper  Mr. 
Tates  has  little  reason  to  be  friendly  with. 
This  is  how  it  opens : 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  countiy  the  Mhma- 
wn  is  believed  to  be  the  final  arbiter  upon  all 
literary  questions,  great  or  small.  Its  judg- 
ments are  obediently  accepted  as  the  highest 
expression  of  cultivated  opinion,  and  there  Is 
an  odd  Bupentition  that  authors  who  fidl  to 
gain  the  applause  of  the  Aihetuxvm  at  once  re- 
tire from  the  profession.  The  journal  is^  in 
fiwt,  regarded  as  a  sort  of  literary  Warwick, 
whose  time  is  spent  in  making  kings  of  liter- 
ature ;  and  those  who  indulge  this  strange  be- 
lief would  as  soon  think  of  questioning  the 
vaHdity  of  a  legal  sentenoe  as  of  doubting  the 
aathonty  of  the  Athmamn.  We  in  London 
who  know  the  journal  better  would  not  do  it 
this  wrong.  For  some  time  past  we  have  been 
wont  to  look  to  our  AtkmiKvem  rather  for  amuse- 
ment than  instruction,  and  to  trust  it  if  at  all 
more  as  a  newspaper  than  an  organ  of  criti- 
cism," 

The  writei^-a  gentleman  who  at  one  time 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  ZVnw*,  'tis  rumored — 
then  goes  on  to  rail  against  the  style  of"  tbe 
Athutmmi*  '^criticism,"  which  he  declares 
"  remidas  for  the  most  part  cnriouBly  devoid 
of  power  or  conrage. ...  A  new  poem  is  boiled 
down  as  if  it  were  a  statistical  report,"  adds 
he ;  "  its  verdicts  are,  as  a  rule,  commonplace ; 
the  errors  it  falls  into  are  many."  Apropotof 
these  last,  let  me  quote  the  final  sentences : 

"  Headers  of  the  Athenaum  will  remember 
the  sad  blunder  about  Keats,  when  it  published 
as  new  a  letter  which  had  long  been  familiar 
to  every  reader  of  Lord  Houghton's  charming 
biography.  But  this  was  as  nothing  compared 
to  tne  review  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  '  Holy  Grail,' 
in  1869,  on  which  occasion,  and  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  poet's  powers  had  not  failed, 
the  innocent  journal  quoted  a  long  passage 
from  the  '  Mone  d' Arthur,'  published  in  1M2. 
There  are  some  journals,  as  there  are  some 
men,  who  never  get  too  old  to  sow  wild-oats, 
and  of  tbe  wild-oats  of  the  Atktiumm  these 
are  samplcB." 

Sir  Obarles  Dilke  has  often  told  me  that 
the  Aihenwm  claims  to  be  a  literary  newspa- 
per, and  nothing  more ;  bnt  the  Wotidi  as  you 
see,  sets  it  up  on  a  higher  pedestal,  in  order  to 
pull  it  down  again.  Of  one  thing  I  am  cor- 
tain :  there  is  not  a  more  fairly-conducted  pe- 
riodical in  tbe  universe  than  this  same  Aik*- 


tuam.  Let  its  best-known  writers  express  a 
wish  to  review  snch  and  such  a  book,  and  he  is 
mire  not  to  get  it,  ^' He  would  not  ask  for  It  if 
he  were  not  for  some  reason  or  other  inclined  to 
praise  or  'slate'  it."  Sir  Charles  or  bis  lieu- 
tenant, Mr.  McCoU,  would  say :  "  Of  coarse, 
however  unjust  notices  occasionally  appear, 
they  ever  will  appear  in  the  best-regulated  pa- 
pers so  long  as  authors  and  critics  have  gall- 
bladders, and  are  so  *  toaohy.' " 

I  wish  I  were  Dr.  Kenealey — yes,  I  really 
do.  One  could  put  up,  I  imagine,  with  a  great 
deal  of  censure  and  ridicule — one  wouldn't 
mind  writing  one's  aetf  down  an  ass— for  four 
hundred  pounds  a  week,  and  that  is  what  tlie 
irrepressible  doctor — tbe  member  for  Or- 
ton,**  as  tbe  TForU  has  dnbbed  him— Is  mak- 
ing out  of  the  JSngliahman.  A  littie  bird  ,  has 
been  whispering  to  me  how  he  does  it,  and,  in 
duty  bound,  I  must  confide  it  to  you.  Well, 
the  circulation  of  tbe  doctor's  paper  is  over  a 
hundred  thousand  copies  weekly — say  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  These  he  sells  at  two  shil- 
lings and  tenpence  a  quire  of  twenty-seven — 
that  is,  he  sells  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  four  quires.  Now,  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  four  two  and  tenpences  is,  if  [ 
mistake  not— how  I  hate  figures !— five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  pounds  fourteen  shil- 
lings and  eightpence — the  total  sum  derived 
from  tbe  sale  of  the  acarrilous  sheot.  As  to 
the  expenses,  they  are  comparatively  trifling. 
Suppose  we  say  that  in  all  they  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty -fbur  pounds  ■  fourteen 
Hfaillings  and  eightpence  —  they  certainly  do 
not  amount  to  more — and  four  hundred  pounda 
remain.  Verily,  the  member  for  Stoke  must 
bless  the  day  that  he  came  across  that  "  tun 
of  a  man,"  Arthur  Orton  I 

Mr.  Henry  Blackburn,  the  author  of  "  Ar- 
tists and  Arabs,"  has  hit  upon  an  excellent 
idea.  He  is  about  to  produce,  through  Messrs. 
Chatto  and  Windus,  a  shilling  hand-book, 
called  "  Academy  Notes,"  the  letter-press  of 
whiet}  will  be  interspersed  with  forty  etchings 
of  the  principal  pictures  jnst  now  on  view  at 
Borlington  House.  He  Intends,  he  telle  me, 
to  bring  a  similar  volume  ont  yearly.  Some 
one  should  take  the  hint  in  regard  to  your  own 
Academy. 

A  new  sixpenny  monthly  magarino  will 
very  soon  be  started  here.  It  will  consist  en- 
tirely of  light  literature — of  matter  that  those 
who  run  may  read.  Tbe  first  number  will  con- 
tun  about  ten  contributions — poems,  sketches, 
stories — by  well-known  English  and  Ameri- 
can authors.  Your  humble  servant  will  edit 
it.  I  feel  certain  there  is  room  for  a  really 
readable  sixpenny;  at  present  Mrs,  Heniy 
Wood's  magazine — the  Argoty—u  the  ^ly  one 
in  the  field  worth  mentioning. 

Mr.  George  Bamett  Smith  InfoTms  me  that 
he  is  going  to  issue  a  book  ftnm  the  essays  on 
well-known  anthon  which  he  haa  contributed 
to  the  SdinAnrgX  S«ii'»i>i  the  Comhill,  the 
OontmtpomT/f  and  other  periodicals.  Some 
of  these  essays  are  very  well  worth  preserv- 
ing, notably  those  on  Thackeray  and  Shfalley. 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  will  be  the  pub- 
lishers. Browning,  I  may  tell  you,  takes  a 
great  interest  in  young  Mr.  Smith.  He  is  con- 
stantly writing  to  him,  and  the  poet's  letters 
are  ever  a  delight  for  two  reasons.  They  are 
not  only  always  prettily  couched,  bnt  they  are 
invariably  written  in  the  neatest  of  neat  hands. 
So  far  as  handscript  goes,  Mr.  Browning  would 
have  made  an  admirable  lawyer's  clerk.  A 
word  as  to  another  well-known  poet  whose 
name  bef^s  with  a  B.  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
been  engaged  for  some  months  past  on  a  moff' 
num  aput.  lie  is  still  staying  "  far  from  the 
maddhig  crowd  "—in  short,  in  one  of  the  most 
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outlandish  parts  of  Ireland,  a  place  where 
meat  is  to  be  had  at  aboat  fonrpenoe  a  ponnd, 
ef^gu  for  a  halfpeaay  each,  and  milk  for  next 
to  nothing.    Verily,  a  poet's  paradise  1 

You  will,  by-and-by,  have  ooa  of  our  most 
ardent  disciples  of  Imak  Walton  among  you— 
Hr.  W.  Senior,  "Bed  Spinner  "  of  the  4?m- 
iltmag^t  Maga^M.  Ur,  Senior  intends  vrtdng 
a  book  on  "  The  Bod  in  America."  A  volume 
of  his  Qn^3^MA  articlea  has  already  been 
published  over  here  under  the  title  of  Wa- 
terside Sketches,"  and  has  sold  remarkably 
well.  All  lovers  of  the  "  gentle  art  '*  who  are 
off  for  their  holidays  are  patting  it  in  their 
knapsacks.  Mt^  Senior,  I  should  add,  ts  one 
of  the  "specials'"  of  the  >OatZ^  iV«u»,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  British  river  tliat  ho  has  not  fished 
in.  He  is  looking  forward  to  rare  sport  on 
your  side  the  Atlantio— a  bad  lookout  for  the 
finny  tribe  1 

One  of  your  ent«tpiising  Amerloan  eorre- 
■pendents has been"interviewing"  myfKend 
ICr.  John  Ingram,  Poe'a  new  editor.  S^d  oor- 
re^ondent  had  aeen  a  paragraph  in  one  of 
yonr  papers  statingthat  Hr.  Ingram  was  about 
to  start  for  the  States  on  a  leotniing  tour ;  so, 
naturally,  he  at  onoe  determined  to  ascertain 
that  geatleman's  views  of  things  in  general. 
However,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Mr.  Ingram  is  a  somewhat  reticent  young  man, 
and — at  least  so  he  tells  me — was  not  to  be 
drawn  out.  Moreover,  be  has  not  the  sligiit- 
est  idea  of  taking  to  leotuiing.  Mr.  "  Special " 
natorslly,  therefore,  went  away  not  a  little 
creatfollen.  Why  doesn't  he  call  on  Ke- 
nealeyl  The  doctor**  voice  fklls  upon  mine 
ears  as  I  write.  Ify  offloa  is  above  his.  Just 
now  he  la  boldinft  forth  to  his  sbop-boy. 

Ur.  Bronson  ^ward,  who  is  mixiDg  a  great 
deal  in  "  sooia^'*  here,  is  going  to  Berlin  in 
a  ftw  weeks  to  sea  a  Oerman  veraion  of  liis 
**  Saratoga."  Just  now  he  is  eigoying  himself 
amasingly  on  oar  silver-flowing  Thames.  He 
is  a  capital  oarsman.  The  qniet  beauty  of  our 
English  soeoery  seems  to  have  many  charms 
for  him.  He  has,  by-tbe-wsy,  more  than  one 
new  play  in  hand. 

Mr.  Charles  Gibbon,  the  author  of  "  Bobin 
Gray,"  haa  determined  on  altering  the  title  of 
his  forthcoming  novel.  It  will' not  be  called 
"Bavelston,"  but  "What  will  the  Worid 
aayl"  The  worid  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  say 
that  the  atory  in  a  very  good  one  Indeed. 

Wnx  Wnxuiok 

IS  LIGHT  A  XBCHANIOXL  FOSOSt 

WE*  only  wish  it  were  possible  to  so  ap. 
preach  the  subject  now  under  review 
as  to  impress  upon  our  readers  at  the  outset 
the  true  significance  and  valae  of  the  discov- 
ery to  which  it  relates.  It  appears  almost 
incredible  that,  in  spite  of  the  untiring  labors 
of  mind,  bc^nn  with  the  first  dawn  of  baman 
Intelligence,  and  coallnaed  widi  cinutaDUy* 
augmented  activity  tbrongh  the  ages,  saoh  a 
truth  as  that  now  demonstrated  sbonld  have 
■0  lo^  remained  nurevealed,  and  fiiat,  with 
our  knowledge  <^  the  so-called  physical 
forces,  and  the  laws  vbleh  govern  their  ac- 
tion, we  aboold  have  ontU  this  late  day  re- 
mained  In  ignorance  regarding  the  tme  na- 
ture of  the  fiimiliar  phenomenon  of  light. 
That  in  many  of  its  properties  light  is  a  force 
*has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  certain  chemical  agencies,  it  has 
been  fully  proved  that  the  force  exercised 


by  the  light-waves  is  hot  another  nanifesta- 
tion  of  that  which,  as  electricity,  makes  the 
magnet  powerful,  or,  as  heat,  results  in  com- 
bustion and  the  conseqaent  generation  of 
mechanical  motion  ;  bat  tliat  light  posseasefl 
a  motive  power  in  itself— that  is,  that  these 
light-waves,  as  we  call  them,  exercise  a  direct 
repellent  foroe  when  interrupted,  just  as  do 
the  warei  of  tbe  aea  as  they  beat  npon  the 
coast,  or  tbe  irind-cuTrenta  as  th^  press 
against  the  mariner's  sail — ^who  ever  dreamed 
ofthis?  ItistotfaisnewooneeptionrespeotUig 
the  moUve  power  of  light  that  attention  is  now 
briefly  directed,  and,  if  we  are  content  to  go 
no  farther  at  present  than  the  mere  noUce  of 


the  discovery,  and  a  description  of  the  meth- 
ods by  wUeh  the  truth  Is  demonstrated,  it  is 
beoaase  its  possible  resolts  are  so  numberless 
and  Ar-reaehing  that  to  name  them,  even 
without  discusdoD,  would  carry  ns  beyond 
our  allotted  limits.  From  seraral  recent 
soaroes  of  Infonnation  on  this  anl^ect  we 
glean  tbe  following  facts :  In  August  of  1873 
Ur.  William  Orookes  read  a  brief  paper  be- 
fore tbe  Royal  Society,  in  which  be  Just  hint- 
ed at  the  possible  results  which  might  be 
obtained  through  a  coonie  of  experiments  he 
was  then  conducting.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  month  of  May  last  that  this  ear- 
nest worker  came  boldly  forward  and,  by  tbe 


aid  of  ingenious  mechanical  and  physical  ep- 
plianoea,  proceeded  to  tbe  visible  demonstra- 
tion of  the  theory  which,  in  bis  eyes,  had  al- 
ready attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  natural  Uw. 
"Ur.  Crookea  b^n,"  says  tlie  r^ort,  "by 
stating  that,  in  the  paper  from  which  he  had 
previously  read  to  tbe  society,  be  had  made 
known  how  a  lever  arm  of  pith,  delicately 
suspended  in  a  very  perfect  Taenum,  was  re- 
pelled by  the  Impact  of  light  or  radiant  heat." 
Now,  if  any  school-boy  will  consult  even  the 
latest  work  on  natural  philosophy,  be  will 
there  letd  Uiat  light,  apart  from  heat,  has  no 
phyaleal  force  whatever,  and  the  fact  that  an 
ordinary  balance  Bnspmded  tn  vacvo  was  not 
affected  by  light-rays  has  been  used  as  an  ar- 
gument against  Ifewton's  emission  theory. 
Yet  it  now  appears  by  Mr.  Crookes's  experi- 
ments that  certain  of  the  needed  conditions 
had  not  been  properly  observed,  and  that  it 
wu  possible,  under  proper  conditions,  to  se- 
cure positive  and  even  rapid  mechanical  mo- 
tion by  tbe  aid  of  light- waves  alone.  Passing 
by  tbe  more  complicated  of  tliese  demonstra- 
tions, attention  is  directed  to  the  form  and 
construction  of  one  of  these  appliances,  for 
the  better  understanding  of  which  the  aeoom- 
panying  illustration  is  given.  This  device  is 
known  as  the  "  radiometer,"  and  by  it  the 
true  character  of  radiant  heat  and  of  light, 
waves  may  be  demonstrated. 

As  described,  this  apparatus  consists  of 
four  arms  suspended  on  a  steel  point  resting 
on  a  cap,  so  that  the  arms  are  aUe  to  revolve 
horlsontally  upon  their  central  pivotj  Just  tbe 
same,  in  fact,  as  the  ums  of  an  anemome- 
ter revolve.  To  the  extremity  of  each  arm 
of  straw  in  the  apparatus  made  by  Ur. 
Crookes  Is  fastened  a  thin  disk  of  pllh,  white 
on  one  side  and  blaok  on  tbe  other,  the  black 
flnrhce  of  all  the  disks  &dug  the  same  way ; 
the  pith  disks  are  each  about  the  size  of  a 
sixpence.  Tbe  whole  arrangement  Is  inclosed 
in  a  glass  globe,  which  is  then  exhausted  to 
the  highest  attainable  point  and  hermetically 
sealed. 

Now,  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  motive 
power  of  light  by  aid  of  this  apparatus.  It 
was  only  needed  that  the  globe,  with  tbe  in- 
closed mimic  windmill,  be  so  placed  that  It 
should  receive  direct  rays  either  of  sunlight 
or  from  some  arUfioial  source,  when  the  fans 
would  at  once  be  acted  upon,  resulting  In 
their  rapid  revolution  about  tbe  central  pivot, 
continuing  as  long  as  the  light  remained. 
Lest  there  should  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  might  not  be  heat-waves  which,  coming 
from  the  same  source  as  tbe  light,  were  yet 
in  truth  the  motors,  a  screen  of  alum  was  in- 
troduced between  the  light  and  the  globe, 
and  by  this  means  the  light  only  was  trans- 
mitted. Still  tbe  same  result  followed.  Again, 
thinking  that  there  might  posdbly  be  some 
electrical  oonditioaa  about  the  pith  which 
[nolted  it  to  aettw,  these  disks  were  re- 
moved, and  those  of  thin  platinum  aabaU- 
tuted,  and,  to  cover  the  possible  effects  of 
disengaged  moisture  In  oandng  the  motion, 
these  metal  dislu  were  heated  to  redness,  and 
the  globe  put  in  a  perfect  non-electrical  con- 
dition. All  these  changes  were  made  in  obe* 
dience  to  objections  raised  by  doubtem,  and 
yet  the  little  windmill,  obedient  to  ^e  repel- 
lent force  of  the  light-rays  exercised  against 
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th«  dark  aidei  of  the  itisfc,  mored  the  sune  as 
beTore;  We  are  infomied  that,  with  one  of 
the  itutmmente,  the  arma  rerolTad  once  in 
one  hundred  and  dgfaty-two  aeoonda,  w.heD  a 
candle  •flame  was  plaeed  at  a  dlatance  of 
twenty  indhet ;  when  thU  dtatanoe  wu  de- 
ereaaed  to  ten  Inehea,  the  ^e  ocenpied  Cor 
aw  rerolnttim  waa  for^-^Te  seeonda;  and  at 
Are  inebea  the  rerolation  was  made  in  ekren 
aeetwda.  By  ihie  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
motire  fotoe  of  light  aeema  to  obey  the  same 
taw  as  that  goremiog  its  intenBity — that  is,  it 
variea  inreraely  aa  the  aqnare  of  the  distance. 
It  is  the  approach  to  exactness  in  these  re- 
salts  which  affords  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
jostice  of  Hr.  Croolces's  conolaslons,  and  it 
also  appears  that  in  this  instrameDt  we  hare 
a  new  and  exact  method  of  making  aetino- 
metrical  measarements.  While,  as  before 
anggeeted,  we  hare  no  intention  of  reviewing 
at  greater  length  the  possible  effect  of  this 
discoTory  upon  established  theories,  astro- 
nomical and  physical,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  when  the  new  theory  shall  hare 
been  snfflciently  rerified  to  jnstii^  its  adop- 
tion, the  reanlt  will  be  manifested  in  a  mod- 
ificatlon  of  certain  established  opinions  re- 
garding the  oharacter  of  centrifugal  foree, 
the  inflnence  of  li^t  upon  the  celestial 
wftTea,  the  true  natni^  of  oometa'  tidls,  etc 
l^reaident  Barnard,  in  an  extoided  review  of 
tUa  diaeoTery,  does  not  heritate  to  affirm 
tiiat  **  it  may  f^re  lise  to  much  more  impor- 
tant Aaooreries  perhaps  than  uiy  contribu- 
tion to  eelaaUal  meehaoioa  since  the  law  of 
gniTltatlon  waa  dnaonstrated  by  Newton." 
And,  so  hr  as  the  Inqairies  haTe  prt^ressed, 
we  leam  that  "soch  eminent  men  as  Pro- 
feasora  Stokes  and  Huxley,  Dr.  Oarpenter, 
Hr.  Norman  Lockyer,  and  others,  agree  that 
tbe  demonstration  was  perfect."  At  present, 
tbe  chief  opponent  of  tbe  theory  is  Pro- 
fessor Osboroe  Beynolds,  and,  when  tbe  full 
report  of  this  gentleman's  views  is  received, 
we  shall  again  return  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject.  Indeed,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
await  this  protest,  since,  should  the  facts  as 
tbey  now  stand  be  indorsed  by  other  ob- 
servers, onr  readers  may  expect  to  become 
aa  familiar  with  the  new  theory  as  they  are 
now  with  that  of  gravitation.  Regarding  the 
possible  effects  of  this  discovery  upon  the 
present  views,  a  recent  enthusiastie  reviewer 
closes  the  report  of  hie  observations  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  seems  not  impossible  that  our 
mathematicians,  calculating  from  tlie  small 
•orCace  of  these  disks  the  motive  force  of 
nnlight,  may  soon  tell  us  pretty  accurately 
what  is  the  aggregate  power  which  the  lumi- 
nona  raya  of  the  ann  command,  and  nothing 
(tf  this,  by  the  law  of  forces,  can  be  really 
waated.  '  Let  there  be  l^t :  and  there  waa 
U|^t,*  Boema  to  derive  a  new  m^esty  of 
meaning  from  the  discovery  which  shows  us 
tUa  anbtile  aomeUiiiig,  no  mere  imdulation 
nor  *  mode  of  moUon,*  but  a  living  force  aa 
well  as  the  UlnminatioD  of  all  life.  It  does 
^tpear  as  if  a  marvelona  expansion  of  knowl- 
edge is  about  to  open  as  a  reauU  of  these 
d^eate  experiments." 


Iw  a  recent  note  on  Bubmarine  tunnels,  we 
annoanoed  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  open  a 
beneath  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  At 


that  time,  however,  we  were  not  in  posaessioa 
of  cert^  valuable  information  whioh  is  now 
g^ven  to  oiu*  readers,  ThU  information  oomes 
to  us  in  the  form  of  a  letter  fh)m  Ensign  Bus- 
bee  of  Admiral  Worden's  staff,  in  wMch  the 
writer  ventures  the  theory  that  an  opeoin^  al- 
ready exists  beneath  tlie  strait,  and  is  in  oon- 
atant  use  as  a  highway  between  Europe  and 
Aftiea.  It  is  true  that  the  frequenters  of  this 
route  are  only  monkeys ;  but  if  monkeya,  why 
not  men!  Leaving  it  for  the  engineering 
commission  to  settle  the  Awt  of  the  tunnel,  the 
story  of  Qie  monkeys  as  told  by  onr  oorre- 
spondsnt  will  be  fonnd  sufficiently  entertun- 
ing  to  merit  a  pnusal,  while  the  possible  truth 
of  the  tunnel  theory  seems  to  justify  ua  in  liv- 
ing it  a  place  In  the  science  oolumn.  The  com- 
munication Is  aa  follows; 

"Few  places  in  Europe  have  been  more 
thoroughly  '  written  up '  than  Gibraltar.  Each 
transient  visitor  feels  called  upon  to  dilate  in 
glowing  rhetoric  upon  its  *  craggy  cliffs,'  its 
^ftowniog  batteries,'  etc. ;  but,  lu  the  desorip- 
tloiu  that  I  have  seen,  an  important  omission 
has  struck  me.  Of  eouTsa  I  refer  to  the  mon- 
keys—for in  (Hbraltar  alone,  of  all  Spain,  of 
all  Europe,  can  be  found  veritable  wild  mon- 
keys. 

"  That  this  almost  Inaooessible  rock  should 
be  the  only  place  in  Europe  in  vhtoh  these 
animals  are  found  la  singular,  but  the  manner  In 
which  they  get  there  is  mnoh  more  wonderfiil. 

"  The  doubter  may  hesitate  to  believe 
what  I  am  about  to  state,  but  let  him  that 
hesitates  keep  away  from  Gibraltar ;  as  for 
myself,  I  had  rather  face  the  muzzles  of  tbe 
Garden  Battery  than  to  hint  a  suspicion  of 
unbelief  to  the  old  sergeant  at  the  Bignal-Tow- 
er.  Thia  setgeant  la  the  legal  guardian  of 
the  monkeya,  and  Uishia  duty  to  provide  them 
with  food  ud  drink  when  beiriea  are  scarce 
and  rain  InjEtreqnent.  When  he  f^ves  them 
drink  he  has  to  chain  the  sanoera  to  trees,  for 
the  wretches  used  to  amuse  themselves,  after 
drinking,  by  shyiog  the  aaocera  anund  in  a 
very  indiacrimlnate  manner,  some  at  the  old 
man,  others  far  ont  into  the  sea,  and  added  to 
their  enormities  by  langUng  and  chattering 
at  the  very  natural  expletives  of  their  bene- 
factor. 

"These  monkeys  are  seen  in  Gibraltar 
only  at  certain  intervals,  and  at  intervals  they 
disappear.  Thtg  eeme  from  J/riea,  from  Mo- 
rocco across  the  strait.  There  ia  a  cave  run- 
ning down  flrom  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  un- 
derneath the  atrait  there  must  be  a  passage. 
So  atrou^y  la  tUs  believed,  that  the  nearest 
point  in  Africa,  Apea'  Hill,  teoeives  it*  name 
from  the  oironmBtanoe.  These  monkeya  are 
in  all  respeota  like  the  Uttle  monkeys  of 
Northern  Africa,  and  when  they  are  soaroe  on 
Apei'  Hill,  they  abound  on  the  Bock  of  Gib- 
raltar; when  there  are  none  on  the  rock,  they 
are  much  more  numerous  on  the  other  side. 
Tbe  cave  has  never  been  explored  by  man, 
though  several  adventurous  engineers  and  oth- 
ers have  lost  their  lives  in  the  endeavor  to  de- 
scend it. 

*' These  animals  oonld  not  come  from 
Spain,  for  they  would  be  obliged  to  cross  the 
*  Nentrsl  ^onnd,'  a  perfeotiy  barren  atrip  of 
land,  and  eeitduly  at  some  time  traces  of 
them  would  have  been  found :  berides,  if  any 
were  in  Spiun,  such  inveterate  sportsmen  as 
the  English  officers,  hunting  constantly  as 
they  do,  would  find  them. 

"  One  can  imagine  a  young  monkey  of 
Africa,  a  nascent  Kane  or  Livingatone,  flred 
with  enthusiasm,  leaving  home  and  friends 
with  many  a  tearful  remonstrance  fh>m  his 
mother,  resolving  to  explore  tiie  chssm  in 
Apea*  Hill,  or  to  perish  in  the  effort.  Not 


Columbus  nor  Vasoode  Game  so  ohallenges  our 
admiration  as  this  dauntless  monkey,  and 
when,  after  daring  tbe  dangers  of  aea  and 
land,  he  returned  to  his  tribe,  we  may  well 
imagine  bow  tbe  choicest  fruit  was  plucked  in 
honor  of  the  voyager.  As  his  oomradea  lis- 
tened to  the  story  of  his  adventures,  and  heard 
his  recountal  of  the  sights  be  had  witnessed, 
many  doubtiesa  vowed  to  emulate  his  oourage, 
until  finally  the  passsge  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  simple  matter,  and  all  ariatocraUe  mon- 
keys oamc  to  paas  the  season  on  the  rook,  and 
Gibraltar  beoame  the  Saratoga  of  the  apea. 

"  The  pUn  to  tunnel  the  Engliah  Channel 
may  eventually  be  carried  out,  and  massive 
arches,  erected  with  line  an  plummet,  may 
support  the  water's  weight;  but  when  one 
takes  in  Calais  the  oars  for  Dover,  let  him  re- 
member that  this  idea  is  not  original.  The 
monkeys  as  they  cross  and  recross  in  thtir 
tunnel  will  have  the  keen  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  Darwinian  brothers  are 
but  copyists  of  them,  and  that  theira  Is  the 
original  submarine  passage.  Whether  it  was 
not  made  with  hands,  or  whether  the  mon- 
keys made  it  before  tb«y  deseended  into 
man>  raattera  not.  Here  these  litUe  fellows 
will  journey  at  their  leiBure  until  the  waves 
of  the  two  seas  may  prove  too  strong,  and 
the  earth,  giving  way  over  their  thoroughfare, 
shall  separate  them  forever  from  tlieir  forafit- 
there'  graves. 

"  Every  one  In  Gibraltar  la  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  monkeys,  and  the  fine  for  troub- 
ling them  ia  heavy.  When  one  dies,  the  fact 
is  noted  in  the  record  kept  by  the  old  ser- 
geant, and  generally  flnda  its  way  into  the 
newi^wpars.** 

Thb  Introduction  of  electric  indicators  and 
signals  into  cor  hotels  and  other  buildings  has 
at  present  been  nuule  of  service  only  as  indi- 
cating the  room  from  which  the  beUwaa  rung. 
Thia  Ngnal  has  to  be  answered  by  a  waiter, 
who  is  then  often  ^patched  on  some  slight 
errand,  such  aa  bringing  water,  calling  a  gen- 
eral messenger,  etc.  Becognizing  the  value 
of  some  improvement  which  would  enable  tbe 
ooonpant  of  the  room  to  indicate  within  a 
linuted  range  the  purpose  of  tbe  signal,  M. 
Detrayeux  baa  devised  tbe  following  plan, 
which  is  favorably  noticed  in  the  Bi^Utin  dt 
la  Soeuti  EncoitragaMiU  :  Under  each  number 
of  the  indicator  at  the  clerk's  desk  there  is 
placed  a  board  on  which  Is  a  printed  list  of  the 
more  common  requirements  in  hotels.  Over 
this  list  an  index-needle  is  so  acljusted  that  it 
may  move  freely  up  or  down,  stopping  before 
any  name  npon  it.  In  the  traveler's  room  is  a 
oorrespondlug  list  and  index-finger  in  addi- 
tion to  the  common  button  now  in  use.  The 
genersl  operation  of  tbe  device  is  as  follows : 
The  occupant  of  tbe  room  adjusts  the  index- 
needle  BO  that  it  ahall  point  to  tbe  desired  ob- 
ject, and  then  touches  the  electric  button.  The 
signal  is  transmitted  to  the  indicator,  which, 
being  constructed  with  a  view  to  these  com- 
plications, rings  a  bell,  at  tbe  same  time  caus- 
ing tbe  index-needle  to  move  in  accord  with 
the  one  at  the  more  distant  end  of  the  line. 
The  attention  of  the  waiter  or  hall-boy  is  at- 
tracted by  the  bell,  and  he  reada  its  purpose 
from  the  list  indicated  by  the  needle,  and, 
having  restored  the  latter  to  its  place,  pro- 
oeeds  to  answer  the  reqnest  without  fhrther  in- 
quiry. It  is  proposed  to  so  atiapt  the  needle 
in  the  room  that  when  the  current  is  checked 
by  the  waiter  below  it  wilt  take  its  normal  po-t 
sition  automatically ;  thus  the  one  ringing  will 
be  informed  that  hia  request  is  about  to  be 
answered.  All  this  may  seem  to  involve 
mechanism  too  complicated  to  i>e  of  aervioe, 
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and  yet  the  method  is  ensentlslty  the  Bame  aa 
that  now  in  general  use  in  the  "district  tele- 
graph,*'  whereby  either  a  doctor,  mesBeoKer, 
or  policemao,  may  be  anmmosed. 

IVc  have  frequently  taken  occasion,  in  our 
reviews  of  solentiflc  progress  in  England,  to 
Dodoe  the  violence  with  which  the  journal  Ho' 
tart  baa  expresaad  Us  opinions  re^udiog  any 
lack  of  zeid  manifeeted  l»y  the  government  in 
the  cause  of  science.  The  present,  however, 
being  a  dull  season  at  home,  the  pen  of  this 
editor  is  forced  to  seek  other  objects  for  de- 
nunoitttioa  and  rebuke,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  from  that  journal  of  June  8d :  "  We 
are  veiy  much  s^prLsod,  and  on  all  accounts  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  has  rejected  the  bill  for  a 
new  survey  of  the  State  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred.  Uassaohusetts  is  known  all 
the  world  over  as  being  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  best-educated  States  in  the  Union. 
Evidently,  however,  the  State  aohools  ere  too 
strong  in  arithmetic ;  a  Mr.  Plmikett  brought 
some  extraordinary  oaknlationa  before  the 
Honsfl,  showing  that  the  survey  would  coat 
nearly  a  miUIou  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  oe- 
onpy  nearly  a  hundred  years  1  Besidea  an  ad- 
vanced and  accomplished  calculator,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  ia  also  happy  in  the 
possession  of  a  '  funny  man,'  a  Mr.  Rloe,  who 
seems  occasionally  to  relieve  the  severity  of 
Mr.  Plunkett's  extreme  calculations  by  bright 
flashes  of  buffoonery.  Mr.  Bice  described  the 
proposed  survey  as  '  sending  young  men  with 
muck-rakes  to  scratch  the  sterile  aoil  of  the 
State  and  make  pictures.' " 

Tbe  audden  death  of  Joseph  Winlock,  late 
director  of  tlie  observotoiy  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, is  an  event  which  will  be  sincerely 

mourned  by  the  world  of  science,  where  he 
had  attained  so  high  and  worthy  a  ftme,  and 
by  the  many  associates  whom  he  honored  by 
his  ftiendship.  It  is  seldom  that  the  philoso- 
pher creates  for  himself  a  fame  of  suoh  a  na- 
ture as  to  attract  the  attention  and  command 
the  reverence  of  the  poet ;  hence  the  following 
sonnet  by  Lowell,  composed  in  memory  of  the 
dead  astronomer,  will  be  received  as  a  special 
mark  of  honor : 

"  Thy  Bopl  and  stalwart,  man  of  patient  will 
Through  years  one  hah's-braidth  on  onr  DaA  to 

gain. 

Who,  from  the  stars  he  studied  not  in  vain. 
Had  learned  their  secret  to  be  strong  and  etill. 
Careless  of  fames  that  earlh's  tto  trumpets  fUl ; 
Bora  under  Leo,  broad  of  build  and  brain. 
He  watched  while  others  slept.  In  that  bushed 
bne 

Of  Science,  only  wltneea  of  bis  skill ; 
Sudden  as  frills  a  shoottng-stsr  he  fell. 
But  inextlngnishable  hts  luminous  trace 
In  mind  and  heart  of  all  that  knew  talm  well. 
Happy  man's  doom  I   To  Um  tbe  fUes  were 
known 

Of  orfoe  dlm-hoverfaig  on  the  aklrta  of  apace, 
irnpresetent,  through  Qod'a  mangr,  of  hia  own  1 " 

Tbs  students  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge 
(England),  have  recently  founded  a  society  on 
a  basis  that  might  be  imitated  among  onr  own 
institutions.  Tbe  organization  is  designed  for 
the  diflhaioo  of  ■<»entific  knowledge  among 
the  meml>eni  of  the  college,  for  the  reading  of 
essays  on  scientific  anlfjeots,  and  fbr  the  hold- 
ing of  Alentiflc  disousaions.  Whatever  may 
be  the  view  taken  by  ondetgraduotes,  we  do 
not  question  that  the  alumi^  of  American 
•colleges  are  often  led  to  regret  that  the  zeal 
demanded  of  them  in  the  support  of  their  bo- 
oalled  secret  organization  had  not  been  put  to 
better  service  in  advancing  their  intellectual 
oolture.  And  now  ttiat  tlie  strientiflc  det>art- 


meuts  of  our  universities  are  gaining  so  strong 
a  hold  and  so  liigb  a  rank,  any  movement  made 
in  them  in  favor  of  some  decided  reform  in 
the  constitution  and  purposes  of  their  societies 
would  sdd  one  more  to  their  many  claims  fora 
fhvorable  recognition  and  inoreaaed  patronage. 

Is  a  recently-pablUhed  snpplement  to  iV 
termaniK^a  MiUkrihintm^ma  ia  presented,  in 
oonneotion  with  other  valuable  statistical  in- 
fonoRtion,  tbe  following  estimate  regarding  the 
total  population  of  the  glol>e ;  The  grand  total 
is  now  given  at  1,89(1,848,000  bouIb,  and  the 
general  distribution  as  follows :  Europe,  SOS,- 
878,000;  Asia,  798,807,000;  Africa,  806,007,- 
000 ;  America,  U,89S,000 ;  and  Australia  and 
Polynesia,  4,6M,000. 


NOrSWOSTBY  THINGS  QLEASBD  BKBE 
AND  TESRS. 

'iqiBOK  the  lamented  Tb^ile  Oaatier'g 

faigtily- entertaining  book  on  "Con< 
atantinoplfl"  (reviewed  in  our  "Literary" 
department  last  week)  we  select  tbe  larger 
part  of  the  chapter  on  "  Women : " 

The  flrat  question  invariably  addreaaed 

to  every  traveler  on  his  return  fi^m  the  East 
is,  "  Well,  and  the  women  To  which  each 
responds  by  a  smile,  more  or  less  mysterious 
according  to  hia  degree  of  fatuity,  implying, 
however,  a  fair  amount  of  romantic  adventures. 

Whatever  it  may  cost  my  self-love,  I 
humbly  avow  that  /  have,  in  this  particular, 
"  no  story  to  tell  j  "  but  am  compelled,  to  my 
great  regret,  to  send  forth  my  narrative  de- 
void of  all  incident  of  love  or  romance.  A 
few  such  would  certainly  have  served  admira- 
bly to  vary  my  deseripttona  of  cemeteries, 
mosques,  ^ohU^  palaoea,  and  kiosks.  Notliing 
is  more  charming  in  an  Eastern  tale  than  to 
read  how  an  old  woman,  In  a  deaerted  street, 
made  you  a  aign  to  follow  her  caattously,  and 
at  a  distance,  and  introduced  you,  by  a  aecret 
door,  into  an  apartment  heaped  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  Orient,  where,  reclining  upon 
a  superb  divan,  a  sultana,  gleaming  with  jew- 
els— which,  however,  paled  beside  her  superb 
loveliness — impatiently  awaited  your  coming, 
and  reoeived  you  with  smiles  of  tenderness 
and  welcome.  In  due  course  tbe  adventure 
should  terminate  1^  the  nuddeD  arrival  of  the 
master,  who  scarcely  leaves  you  time  to  fly  by 
the  back-door ;  unless,  indeed,  a  m<n«  tragical 
climax  is  lUtainod,  by  a  contest  from  which 
you  bwely  esnqw  with  life,  and  the  plunge 
into  tbe  Bospoma,  at  dead  of  night,  of  a  sack 
which  bears  some  vague  resemblance  to  the 
human  form. 

This  orthodox  nan-stive  of  Eastern  ad- 
venture, slightly  varied  in  details,  always 
passee  current,  and  interests  all  readers ;  and, 
more  e^>ecially,  all "  fitir  readers; "  and,  doubt- 
less, it  is  not  entirely  without  precedent  that 
a  young  Giaour,  handsome,  rich,  knowing 
thoroughly  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
residing  in  liis  own  house  in  the  Turkish  fash- 
ion, should,  witit  great  peril  to  himself  and 
absolute  danger  to  the  life  of  the  lady,  have 
an  intrigue  with  a  Turkish  iroman;  but,  if 
such  a  thing  occurs,  it  ia  very  rarely,  indeed, 
and  this  for  many  and  obviooa  reasons.  First, 
the  bolts  and  the  gratings  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  females  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  tangible  and  unmistakable  obstacles ;  then 
tbe  diff'crenoe  of  religion,  and  the  unconquer- 
able anspicion  with  which  .eveiy  Turk— the 


women  not  excepted — instinctively  regards  all 
unbelievers,  not  to  mention  the  dilllcnlty,  or 
almost  impoBsibility,  of  that  prevlooa  oo- 
quaintsnce  which  might  awoken  a  mutual  re- 
gard between  the  parties. 

Besides  this,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in 
most  European  countries  the  world  at  large 
are  rather  disposed  to  connive  and  smile  at  any 
*'  ftirthtion"  which  is  observed,  even  though 
the  lady  be  a  married  woman;  while  in  Turkey 
a  OMSW,  a  Aontmo/,  any  men,  of  even  the  low- 
est grade,  who  should  observe  a  Mohammedan 
woman  speaking  in  the  street  to  a  Frank,  or 
even  exchanging  tlw  sligbtest  sign  of  intelli- 
gence irith  him,  would  Sterally  iUI  uptm  her 
with  hand,  and  foot,  and  cudgel,  and  be  warm- 
ly applauded  for  snch  brutality  by  any  casual 
spectators,  especially  among  the  women.  No 
one  here  nnderstauds  the  remotest  approach 
to  railleiTon  the  subject  of  conjugal  infldcHty, 
The  purely  material  jealousy  of  tbe  Turks, 
and  the  precautions  which  it  involves,  protect 
them,  almost  invariably,  iVom  any  cause  of  do- 
mestic scandal ;  although  jocose  allusions  to 
the  subject  are  made  familiarly  enough  in  the 
theatre  of  our  friend  Karaglieuz,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  oomic  diypntea  incidental  to  his 
performances. 

It  is  true  that  tbe  Turkish  women  go  ont 
freely,  tske  their  walks  and  drives  to  the  Val- 
ley of  Sweet  Watera,  to  Hyder  Pasha,  or  to 
the  Place  of  Sultan  Bqaiet ;  seat  themseivea 
beside  the  tombs  of  tbe  Little  Fields  of  Pem 
or  Scutari ;  paw  entire  days  at  the  bath,  or  in 
visits  to  their  friends ;  talk  beneath  the  por- 
tiooes  of  the  mosques ;  lounge  in  tbe  shops  of 
the  Bezetin  ;  and  sail,  in  cai^mt  or  steamers, 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Bosporus;  but  they 
have  always  some  companion,  be  it  a  negress, 
or  an  old  woman  in  the  capacity  of  duenna,  or, 
if  they  are  rich,  a  eunuob,  often  more  jealous 
tlian  Ilia  master.  If  they  are  not  thus  accom- 
panied—which  exception  is  rare— a  child,  led 
by  the  hand,  inaores  them  respect ;  or  even, 
in  default  of  this  protection,  the  tone  of  pal>- 
lie  manners  watches  over  them,  and  "  protects** 
them,  perhaps  a  little  more  rigoroualy  than 
they  altogether  desire.  The  excessive  liber^ 
of  action  which  they  enjoy  is  only  apparent. 

Foreigners  have  sometimes  fancied  them- 
selves beloved  by  a  Turkish  woman,  when 
they  have,  in  fact,  confounded  the  Armenians 
with  tbe  Turks,  whose  costume  they  wear,  ex- 
cept the  yellow  boots,  and  whose  manners  and 
allurements  they  imitate  ao  closely  as  to  de- 
ceive any  but  a  resident  of  the  country.  For 
this  it  suffices  to  have  an  old  woman,  who  ar- 
ranges her  plans  with  a  pretty  young  Armeniou 
coquette,  a  rather  creduloos  and  romantic 
young  nuu,  and  a  rendesvous  in  a  lonefy 
hoDse.  Vanity  does'  the  rest ;  and  the  adven- 
ture generally  terminates  in  the  extortion  of  a 
sum  of  money — an  insignificant  circnmstonoe, 
omitted  from  the  subsequent  narrative  of  the 
deluded  Giaour,  who  imagines  in  his  lieroine 
at  least  the  favorite  slave  of  a  pasha,  if  not 
one  of  the  harem  of  tbe  Grand-Seignor  liimaelf. 

But,  iu  real  truth,  the  actual  Turkish  life  is 
not  less  "hermetically  sealed"  than  we  have 
always  supposed ;  and  it  is  ver^-  difficult  to 
even  conjecture  what  passes  behind  those 
closely  -  trelliaed  windova,  the  only  view 
through  which  ia  that  from  within,  each  being 
fhmiahed  with  a  aort  of  bnll's-eye,  to  enable 
those  on  the  inatx  aide  to  oommand  a  perfect 
view  of  all  that  passes  without,  while  they 
themselves  remain  ligoronsly  invisible. 

Nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  think  of  obtdning 
information  from  the  natives  of  the  conntiy. 
Aa  the  author  says  at  the  commencement  of 
"  Namouna  " — 

**  Utter  silence  reigns  tbiongfaoat  this  nanative.*' 
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To  speak  to  a  Turk  of  the  women  of  lua 
liousehold  ia  to  commit  the  groasest  possible 
breach  of  etiquette  and  politetieas.  It  is  for- 
l)iddeii  to  make  the  sligbtest  olluaioo,  even 
indirectly,  to  this  delicate  subject;  and,  of 
course,  all  such  pbrasca  oa  "  How  is  your-wife 
to-day  I "  (commonplace  hs  they  are  to  ub)  are 
quite  banished  from  conversation.  The,  moat 
feroeionaly  bearded  and  turboned  Turk  would 
blnsh  like  a  schoolgirl  if  he  heard  an  inquiry 
so  oDtr^feously  improper. 

The  embauadreas  of  Franoe,  wishing  to 
maka  a  pnaent  to  Sedaohid  Pasha  of  some  su- 
perb Lyons  rilks  for  the  ladies  of  his  harem, 
aent  them  to  him  with  this  brief  note :  "  Pray 
accept  some  ulks,  which  you  will  know  bettor 
than  any  one  how  to  use."  To  have  expressed 
more  plainly  the  object  of  the  gift  would  have 
been  bad  taste,  even  in  the  eyea  of  Bedachid 
Poslia,  dospite  his  familiarity  with  French 
manners ;  and  the  exquisite  tact  of  the  mar- 
ehionesa  caosed  her  to  adopt  a  form  of  expres- 
sion so  graoeAilly  vague  as  could  not  wound 
even  the  aenaitive  snsoeptlbility  of  an  Oriental. 

It  ia,  therefore,  eaay  to  understand  that  it 
would  be  singularly  unbecoming  to  ask  ftom 
a  Turk  any  det^ls  as  to  the  habits  or  oostotni 
of  the  harem,  or  the  character  and  manners  of 
the  women.  £ven  though  he  mayhftveknowv 
yon  familiarly  at  Paria,  have  taken  two  hun- 
dred cups  of  coffee  and  smoked  an  equal  num- 
ber of  pipes  on  the  divan  with  yon,  he  will, 
nevertheless,  if  you  question  him  on  this  sub- 
ject, stammer  and  hesitate,  and  evade  your  in- 
quiries in  every  possible  manner.  Civiliza- 
tion, in  this  particular,  has  not  advanced  a 
sinfcle  step.  The  only  method  to  employ,  in 
order  really  to  obtain  any  authentic  informa- 
tion, is  to  request  some  European  lady,  who  is 
well  introdaced  and  has  access  to  the  harems, 
to  reoouDt  to  yon  bithfiiHy  that  which  she  has 
saen.  For  a  man,  he  may  aa  well  abandon  at 
onoe  the  idea  of  knowing  any  thing  more  of 
the  Turkish  beauties  tlian  he  is  able  to  frather 
fnm  the  glimpses  which  he  may  snatch  by 
surprise  from  beneath  the  awning  of  en  araha, 
through  the  window  of  a  iaUka^  or  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  cypresses  of  the  cemetery,  at 
some  moment  whou  heat  or  solitude  has  caused 
a  momentary  and  partial  withdrawing  of  the 
vail. 

Still  if  one  approaches  too  boldly,  even 
under  such  circumstances — and  especially  if 
there  cbanoe  to  be  any  Turk  within  hearing- 
he  draws  upon  himself  a  shower  of  such  com- 
{dimenta  aa  the  following :  "  Dog  of  a  Chris- 
tian I  miscreant  1  Giaour  1  Hay  the  birds  of 
the  air  soil  your  beard !  May  the  plague  dwell 
in  yonr  house !  May  your  wife  be  childless  I " 
the  last  Iwiug  a  Biblical  and  Mohammedan 
malediction  of  the  utmost  severity.'  It  may, 
however,  be  suspected  that  this  fury  is  more 
aflboted  than  real,  and  is,  in  great  part,  a  piece 
of  acting  "  (or  the  gallery ; "  for  a  woman,  even 
though  a  Turk,  is  seldom  displeased  at  being 
admired ;  and  among  tbe  Moslem  women  the 
secret  of  their  beauty,  no  doubt,  weighs  some- 
what upon  their  minds  (sb  any  other  secret 
would  do  upon  an^-  female  mind),  and  they 
an  not  aonry  to  have  an  oocadonal  confidant 
of  that  SOX  which  Is  beat  able  to  appradate  the 
Talue  of  the  diaolostire. 

By  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia  —  by  lean- 
iog  immovably  i^fdinst  a  tree  or  the  founts, 
fal  the  attitude  of  one  who  ia  lost  in  proibund 
reverie— I  have  been  able  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  more  than  one  lovely  face  but  imperfectly 
eoneealed  by  n  thin  veil  of  gauxe  half  with- 
drawn, and  more  than  one  snowy  throat  gleam- 
ing between  the  folds  of  a  half-open  fertdgt, 
while  tbe  eunuch  woa  walking  at  a  little  dis- 
tanee,  or  gasisg  upon  tbe  steamboats  on  the 


Bosporus,  assured  by  my  nssumed  air  of  drow- 
siness and  abstraction. 

The  Turks,  liowever,  see  no  more  of  them 
than  the  Giaours  do.  They  never  pass  be- 
yond tbe  telamlick,  even  in  the  houses  of  their 
I  most  intimate  friends ;  and  they  are  acquaint- 
ed with  no  women  but  those  of  their  own  ha- 
rems. When  the  inmates  of  one  harem  visit 
those  of  another  the  well-known  custom  of 
placing  tbe  slippers  of  the  visitors  upon  the 
threahold  of  the  harem  which  they  ore  visit- 
ing at  onoe  announces  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers, and  interdiota  the  entrance  of  the  odaUek, 
even  to  its  own  master,  who  thus  finds  him 
self^  at  at^  moment,  shut  out  from  a  part  of 
his  own  house.  An  Immense  female  popula- 
tion, anonymous  and  unknown,  circulates 
through  this  mysterious  city,  which  is  thus 
transformed  into  a  sort  of  vast  masquerade, 
with  the  peculiarity  that  the  dominoes  are 
never  permitted  to  unmaak.  The  father  and 
the  brother  are  the  only  males  who  are  al- 
lowed to  behold  the  faces  of  the  daughters 
aud  sisters,  who  rigidly  veil  themselves  for 
any  relative  of  remoter  degree ;  and  thus  a 
Turk  may,  in  hla  whole  lifb,  have  seen  but 
half  a  dozen  facet  of  Moslem  women  I 

The  posaea^n  of  large  and  numerous 
harems  la  restricted  to  vl^era,  pashas,  beys, 
and  other  peraona  of  either  great  wealth  or 
high  rank,  for  their  maintenance  is  enormous- 
ly expenalTe,  eapedally  as  each  female  who 
becomes  a  mother  is  entitled  to  her  separate 
apartments  and  her  own  suite  of  slaves.  The 
Turks  of  middle  rank  have  rarely  more  than 
one  wife  (although  legally  entitled  to  espouse 
four),  together  with  perhaps  three  or  four 
purchased  female  slaves ;  and  for  them  the 
rest  of  the  sex  remains  in  the  contUtion  of  a 
myth  or  ohimera.  It  ia  true  that  th^  ean 
compensate  themselves  by  looking  at  the  wom- 
en of  other  raoea— the  Greeka,  Jeweaaes,  and 
Armenians,  together  with  the  fisw  European 
ladies  who  extend  their  travels  so  for ;  but  of 
the  females  of  their  own  people  they  know  ab- 
solutely nothing  beyond  the  walls  of  their  own 
harems. 

The  sentiment  of  love  and  the  delicacies 
of  courtship  are,  necessarily,  almost  unknown 
to  the  Uoslemob.  A  Turit  who  wishes  to 
marry  has  recourse  to  some  woman  of  mature 
age,  who  exercises  the  profession  of  a  matri- 
monial negotiator.  This  woman  frequents  the 
baths,  and  gives  him  a  minute  description  of 
the  personal  charms  of  a  certain  number  of 
Asm^s,  Rouchens,  Zfoonnafaals,  Leilas,  and 
other  beauties  of  marriageable  age,  taking 
proper  care,  of  course,  to  adorn  with  the  great- 
est profudon  of  metaphors  the  portrait  of  the 
young  giri  whom  she  herself  favors,  or  whom 
it  is  her  interest  to  select.  The  effendi  be- 
comes a  lover  on  tbe  strength  of  her  descrip- 
tion; sprinkles  with  bouquets  of  hyacinths 
the  path  by  which  his  veiled  idol  must  pass ; 
and,  after  the  interchange  of  a  few  glances 
(his  share  of  which  is  limited  to  such  glimpses 
of  a.  pair  of  eyes  as  he  can  snatch  through  the 
close-drawn  veil),  demands  the  maiden  of  her 
fiithor,  offering  her  a  dowry  proportioned  to 
hia  paaaion  uid  his  fortune ;  and  at  length  sees 
removed,  for  the  flrat  time,  in  the  nuptial- 
chamber  Itaelf^  the  fnabMet  which  has  hither- 
to cooeealed  tim  finr  one'a  features  fW)m  his 
longing  gase. 

Tbeae  marriages  by  procuration  do  not 
appear  to  give  room  for  much  more  of  mistake 
or  deo^tioo  than  those  wlUch  take  place 
among  ua. 

Tni  entertaining  writer  in  .TVoser  upon 
"  German  Home-Life  '*  devotes  ber  last  ar- 


ticlft  to  "  Langni^."  ^  Her  comments  upon 
tbe  difficulties  of  titles  are  amusing: 

At  the  language  of  official  life,  at  the  ri- 
diculous titles  official  people  claim,  we  liavo 
already  glanced.  The  exactions  in  this  direc- 
tion are  almost  sufficient  to  iVighten  a  simplo- 
mindud  person  out  of  society.  Have  you  giv- 
en the  right  man  the  right  title  t  Is  he  a  0»- 
keimeratA,  or  a  inrklie&tr  O^iktinunthf  Was 
that  prlnoe  who  affably  eondeacended  to  ad- 
dress yon  a  Boyal,  or  a  Transparent,  or  a  8e- 
reue  Uighnesal  Tou  have  just  addressed  a 
lady  ( who  has  no  right  to  the  title)  as  jSnwItew, 
and  made  her  your  implacable  enemy  for  Ufe. 
You  bave  occasion  to  write  to  a  Boman  Cath- 
olic dei^man,  and  you  forever  offend  him  by 
addressing  him  as  Eu,  Soehehrviurd-en,  wiiich 
is  a  Protestant  title,  instead  of  Ev>.  Hochwur- 
deity  the  correct  Catholic  style.  How  are  you 
to  know  that  privy  oouncilors  and  presidents 
exact  the  predicate  HtxAwhlgAortn,  wliich  be- 
longs of  right  to  the  nobility  (second  class), 
and  how  can  you  guess  that  a  count  must  be 
addressed  as  "  High-bom  "  {&tAg«boren\  or 
even,  under  some  cironmstsncea,  aa  ErUtwAt^ 
a  baron  aa  "  High-weU-bom  *'  (Soehwohlffebo- 
rm),  and  that  the  oommon  herd  exact  WoU- 
g«bor*n,  aa  well  as  their  own  patronymic,  on 
the  letters  you  address  to  them  I  It  once  oo- 
ourred  to  the  writer  of  these  p^s  to  have  oc- 
casion to  send  to  a  little  Jew  shopkeeper  for  a 
reel  of  silk  or  a  akeiu  of  wool.  The  nearest 
townlet  was  ten  miles  distant,  and,  being  un- 
willing to  trust  her  commission  to  the  rustic 
messenger,  she  wrote  a  note,  dictated  by  a 
kind  /elative,  to  the  shopkeeper  in  question. 
Left  to  hersblf,  she  addressed  it  to  Herr  Meyer, 
linen-draper,  adding  the  name  of  the  town, 
and  deposited  the  letter  on  the  hall-table. 
■'Whatl  will  you  then  insult  the  people!*' 
cried  a  critical  and  oholerio  oouun,  anatcbing 
up  the  poor  littie  missive;  "you  blame  your- 
self" (JH  hlamiira  J^^*^)t  "  "oy  best  one,  by 
such  ignorance  of  the  forms  1 "  and,  stripping 
off  the  offensive  cover,  he  reindosed  it,  writ- 
ing in  a  fine,  Nourishing  band,  '*  To  the  Well- 
bomHr.  Jacob  Meyer,  Merchant"  {Eav/mann). 
I  felt  quite  ashamed  to  inclose  the  twopence- 
halftwnny  that  was  to  cover  my  debt  in  the 
face  of  such  a  grandiloquent  address  aa  this ; 
the  very  poetry  of  commerce  could  do  no 
more  than  build  up  such  a  structure  on  the 
foundation  of  the  little  Hebrew  huckster's  ob- 
sonre  shop. 

Altogether  the  address  up<m  a  Gennan  let- 
ter is  a  serioua  aflbir,  and  cannot  be  attempt- 
ed in  any  light  spirit  of  enterprise.  Tou  have 
to  consldn  your  declensions,  and  to  call  to 
•  mind  all  the  social  and  official  prerogatives  of 
!  the  person  you  are  addressing.  No  such  slip- 
sliod,  easy  familiarity  as  General  Smith  or 
Colonel  Jones  can  be  tolerated.  You  must 
begin  in  one  corner  of  the  envelope,  and,  if 
you  wish  to  be  decent,  end  in  the  other,  as : 

Seiner  Hochgeboren 
dem  Qratai 
Adalbert  vos  Kanoneo-Draner, 
Gaieral-H4cH>,  Inspekteor 
der  K.  K.  A^eiie,  etc.,  etc., 
Hieselbet, 

or  wherever  else  ha  may  be;  and,  if  your 
ftiend  hold  a  elvil  appointment,  a  far  more 
elaborate  addrasa  will  probably  adorn  the  an- 
peracriptitnh 

In  Bodety  a  married  lady  is  always  ad- 
dressed with  the  prefix  of  ffoadiffe,  0Tgnadig»t4 
(gracious,  or  mostgraoiouslady).  If  she 
have  a  title,  it  is  not  customary  to  use  tbe 
family  names  in  speaking  to  her;  thm  OrH- 
jtn  or  Ihm  Baronin  being  deemed  sufflcient. 
Many  persons  use  mam  Gnadig^  ("my 
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most  gndovs"),  nithoDt  further  de^gnation. 
Among  femila  Mends  tlie  formulB  b  some- 
what less  oeremoDious,  lUibt  OrOjfin,  or  G«- 
ntratin,  or  Gtkeimtraihin,  being  sufficient. 
Young  ladies  are  not  addressed  as  "  Miss  "  So- 
and-so,  but  by  gentlemen  invariably  ss  mrin 
ffn&digti  FrauUia.  In  Vienna  the  title  Com- 
ieue,  in  contradistinotion  to  OrS^n,  is  only 
employed  toward  unmarried  ladies.  It  is  not 
oustomary  to  say  "Colonel  Eag"  or  "  M(yor 
Famish ; "  Sm-  OUrH  and  Herr  Ma^jor  are 
the  correct  forms ;  S«rr  Sauptmaum  and 
Serr  LituUaatU.  In  speaking  of  these  gen- 
tleiheD  yon  may,  of  oonrse,  mentioa  the  fam- 
ily names  of  both  the  Bags  end  the  Famishes. 
1  may  give  an  ilIastniU<»i  of  my  meaning  in 
the  following  ezperienoes:  I  was  equally  well 
aoqn^nted  with  a  Baron  Wolff  and  a  Baron 
Behr,  both  members  of  well-known  Conrland 
&mi1ies,  but  I  never  coold  remember  which 
was  which.  It  was  of  no  great  consequence, 
as  safety  was  afforded  in  the  convenient  Bar 
jBaron;  but  on  more  than  one  oeoasion  it  so 
happened  that  I  had  to  speak  of  these  gentle- 
men when  others  of  the  same  rank  were  pres- 
ent. I  was  obliged  to  particularise,  and  I 
made  a  shot  at  the  Wolff.  The  next  time  I 
took  desperate  aim,  and  it  was  at  the  Behr.  I 
ftnded  Fate  had  favored  me,  until  a  dond  on 
thfi  oouotenaoce  of  the  latter  gentleman  in- 
formed me  I  had  blundered.  Meeting  him  a 
few  days  later  in  a  ahady  avenue,  he  ooeosted 
me  with  a  sti&ess  that  was  barely  tempered 
by  its  oold  civility.  t  have  peroeived,  my 
most  gracious,"  he  sud,  "  that  you  are  in  the 
dark  as  to  my  insignificant  personality  {meitu 
vnbtdeutmdt  jPertdnli«M«it).  You  have  on  sev- 
eral occasions  spoken  of  me  in  my  presence 
as  Baron  Wolff:  now,  allow  me  to  tell  you 
that  the  Wolves  are  not  to  be  oompared  with 
tbo  Bears  I "  Crushed  as  I  was  by  bis  morffvs 
and  magnificence,  I  could  not  but  smile  (as  I 
muttered  out  my  confused  apologies)  at  the  se- 
rious tone  of  his  reproof. 

Fatiguing  alike,  however,  to  alien  ears 
and  sense  is  the  vicious  abtise  of  the  adver- 
bial and  adjectival  form  in  the  language  of 
eveiy-day  life.  An  sdjeietire  and  a  note  of 
admiration  will  serve,  Cor  instance,  to  express 
the  feelings  of  a  family  all  roand.  The  emo- 
tions of  a  group  surveying  the  beauties  of 
Saxon  Switzerland  or  the  Bhine  will  be  ren- 
dered as  follows : 

SopHii.  "  mmmlitcA/'' 

Adblbxid.  "  WvndertcMn  I " 

Hbloa.  ''Saavhemd/" 

Chablotti.  Enttadimd/" 

And  so  on  ^  capo,  ad  in^itum.  At  first, 
especially  if  the  group  be  one  of  pretty  girls, 
eoeh  shrieking  out  her  Hetle  note  of  q>aamodio 
admiration  In  a  lugher  key  than  the  last,  you 
will  think  this  pretty  animation  very  naiv4  and 
oharmlng,  but  by  degrees  it  will  pall  upon 
yon ;  you  will  wish  that  they  could  be  per- 
snaded  to  utter  a  few  consecutive  sentences  ; 
or  yon  will  regret  that  they  should  have  begun 
with  the  climax.  It  is  a  common -mistake  to 
suppose  tliat  Qerman  travelers  are  morose ; 
they  are  the  moat  talkative  of  companions ; 
they  talk^rp  bono,  and,  like  Tennyson's  brook, 
though  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go,  tiiey 
seem  able  to  go  on  forever  I 


Froh  a  very  charming  paper  in  Fraier  on 
"Feasant -Life  in  North  Italy,"  we  quote  a 
well-drawn  picture  of  the  pariah  prieat: 

Italians  love  a  goodly  portion  of  gossip  and 
loitering ;  and  if  fore^tn  sayings  about  Italian 
impetuosityi  and         moved  Italian  feelings, 


have  been  often  exaggerated,  these  Apeimioe 
oonntiy-people  are,  on  the  other  hand,  no  taci- 
turn race.  They  are  conning  to  moold  to  their 
use  the  lithe  tongue  of  .thnr  land,  to  adorn  it 
with  expletives,  and  to  point  it  with  gesticula- 
tion ;  and  it  is  even  tfais  habit  of  noisy  vocif- 
eration which  baa  perhaps  won  them  abroad 
their  oharacter — so  little  truly  deserved— for 
curbless  passions  and  vindictively  cruel  pro- 
pensities. Tbey  are  a  kindly  people  enough 
in  their  mutual  relations,  and  formed,  indeed, 
by  their  very  nature  for  warm,  social  life. 
They  have  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  fVee, 
neighborly  interoonrse,  such  as  a  quiet  and 
colder  temperament  can  scarcely  understand ; 
and  hence  it  Is  that  the  life  of  an  Italian  com- 
monity  is  to  be  learned  in  Its  open  thorough- 
fkres  rather  than  its  individual'  homes— as  in 
the  oomparatively  seeretive  lift  of  northern 
lauds.  We  must  seek  on  cottage  door-steps, 
in  market-piaoes,  and  piazzas,  where  men  and 
women  mix  freely  together,  the  true  color  of 
this  Apennine  people. 

Mark  them  now  as  tbey  stand  about  the 
parish  church.  Mass  is  just  over — for  it  is  one 
of  the  smaller  f«ita» — and  the  peasants  are 
split  into  divers  knots,  where  the  interests 
peculiar  to  various  ages  and  callings  are  ar- 
dently being  discussed.  Some  of  the  people 
live  on  the  far  confines  of  the  parish,  and  it 
is  not  often  these  meet  with  neighbors  out  of 
other  hamlets — henoe  is  tiiere  much  to  ask  and 
to  he  said.  The  dd  priest  oomes  forth  now 
from  the  sacristy,  and  threads  his  way  among 
the  crowd.  He  has  put  off  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  bis  canonical  apparel,  and  wears 
only  a  long  black  coat,  with  knee-breeches, 
black  stockings,  and  buckles  to  his  shoes;  in 
his  band  the  three-cornered,  ecclesiastical  bat, 
which  is  in  strict  etiquette  on  a  feast-day.  To 
one  side  of  the  quadrsngle  a  group  of  youtlis 
and  maidens  are  gathered,  and  hither  first  the 
pastor  turns  bis  attention.  Tbey  make  way 
for  him,  and  do  not  shrink  or  turn  ttside  shame- 
stricken  at  his  coming,  as  boys  and  girls  would 
surely  do  in  England  when  caught'  at  their 
play  by  the  minister.  The  nuddens  torn  to 


him  instead,  eagerly  demanding  his  opinion, 
perhaps  on  some  ttaa  and  foolish  n^lleiy,  or 
laugh^  with  him  at  the  disoomflture  of  some 
too  forward  suitor,  while  the  men  are  prompt 

and  outspoken  with  their  lightsome  jokes  and 
taunts.  Ee  laughs,  too,  and  retaliates,  being 
no  way  prudish  in  his  talk.  Of  what  use  would 
it  be,  were  the  good  man  inclined  ever  so  much 
to  seek  for  the  flaws  and  the  specks  upon  the 
gray  and  homespun  garments  of  his  parishion- 
ersf  Though  his  person  be  held  in  ever  so 
great  respect  throughout  the  parish,  though 
his  voice  be  listened  to  in  meekness  and  in 
BWe  within  the  holy  precincts,  and  hia  coun- 
sels highly  valued,  and  his  upbraldinga  re- 
garded at  the  oonfeasioDoI,  without  his  office 
the  priest's  power  is  a  mere  name,  and  well  he 
knows  it.  It  is  fortunate  perhaps  for  him  that, 
in  most  country  parishes  at  least,  he  has 
learned  to  adapt  himself  to  his  standing.  Hie 
own  upbringing  haa  probably  not  been  such 
as  to  render  him  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the 
mere  outward  groseness  of  speech,  wUob  is 
generally  the  worst  feature  about  this  frank 
and  merry  people.  Who  that  is  Italian,  by 
birth  and  by  nature,  could  have  grown  to  be 
tbuB  ausoeptible  1  A  country  parish  priest,  at 
all  events,  is  not,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  gets  on 
well,  desosnding,  when  out  of  hia  religious 
duties,  to  the  work  and  the  interests  of  the 
peasants  about  bim,  happy  enough,  doubt- 
less, in  his  own  way,  and  oweless  of  any  great 
show  of  respect.  Nov  he  Joins  another  par^, 
and  this  time  the  group  is  one  of  old  or  sea- 
soned men,  whose  interests  are  wrapped  up  In 
the  crops  and  the  coming  fair.  Hear  bim,  as 
with  avidity  he  discusses  the  country's  pros- 
pects, or  reconnoitres  cautiously  that  he  may 
know  the  better  bow  to  buy  and  to  sell  with 
advantage  on  Monday  next.  Here  is  no  moon- 
struck priest,  but  a  man  of  the  world — poor, 
parsimonious,  and  prudent ;  poor,  but  not  al- 
ways stingy,  not  always  grasping  beoauae  he^ 
too — though  pinched  and  care-worn  far  more 
than  the  greater  nnmber  of  his  people  who 
have  their  own  lands  and  crops — be,  too,  hsa 
the  proverbial  buon  euon  of  the  Italians. 
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CAO-UTCHOUC   AND   ITS  GATHERERS. 


n. 


INDIA-RUBBER   MANUFACTURER  ON  THE   BANK  OF  THE  MADEIRA. 


NARROW  patbi  lead  from  Bach  wretched 
cotUgea  as  vere  described  in  tbe  pre- 
ording  paper  to  each  B«par«te  tree.  Aa  soon 
ai  the  dr;  uuoa  uiriTes  tbe  time  of  opera- 


tion ia  at  hand.  The  inmate  of  the  palace 
just  described  betakes  biiDself,  hatchet  in 
hand,  into  tbe  mringak  to  chop  little  holes  in 
the  bark.    Conduits  of  bamboo  carry  tbe 


milky-white  sap,  which  instantly  commences 
to  exude,  into  clay  bowls,  while  a  bandage  is 
fastened  under  the  wound  in  the  trunk  to 
prevent  any  orerflow  of  the  precious  gum. 
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Thus  the  collector  trHvela  from  trunk  to 
trunk,  each  laborer  having  a  certain  number 
of  trees  assigned  him  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  eamp.  The  process  in  many  respects  is 
like  that  seen  in  the  sugar^amps  of  the  ma- 
ple-woods of  the  North.  Let  the  reader  re- 
lease  his  reeolleoUons  of  the  maple -sugar 
frolics  of  liis  boyhood  from  the  assodstlon 
with  frosty  mornings,  bare  landscapes,  and 
meadows  as  yet  partly  brown  with  the  touch 
of  winter,  and  transfer  his  thought  to  the 
splendid  rirer-ralleys  of  Brazil,  glowing  with 
intense  heat,  painted  with  a  rich  depth  of 
greenery,  and  made  picturesque  with  the 
manifold  sights  and  sounds  of  tropical  life. 

The  caoutchouc^therer  travels  bis  ap- 
pointed round,  and  pours  the  contents  of  tJie 
bamboo-canes  into  a  lai^  calabash  provided 
with  straps  of  liana,  that  useful  parasitic 
vine  which  fulfills  a  thousand  useful  func- 
tions for  the  South  American.  This  vestiel 
is  emptied  at  home  into  one  of  the  large  tur- 
tle-shells, so  necessary  to  tropical  house- 
keeping, serving  as  they  do  for  basios, 
troughs,  vats,  etc. 

Now  a  new  operation  must  commence 
without  delay,  for  caoutchouc  is  a  peculiar 
substauoe,  and  must  be  warily  bandied.  The 
aeringuaro  Instantly  sets  about  the  smoking 
proMss,  lest  the  quality  of  the  product  should 
heeome  inferior  by  the  separatiou  of  the  res- 
inous dements  of  the  sap. 

An  earthen  jar  without  bottom  and  with 
&  narrow  neck  to  serve  as  a  chimney  Is  set 
over  a  Are  of  dry  wmeurg  or  uawut^  palm- 
nnts."  These  fbrnish  the  only  fuel  which 
can  be  used,  for  the  smoke  has  a  peculiar 
ohemieat  quality  shared  by  no  other  woods. 
The  vapor  has  the  strange  effect  of  instantly 
coagulating  the  caoutchouc-sap,  which  in  this 
state  resembles  rich,  yellow  cream. 

The  workman  aits  beside  the  little  earthen 
chimney  through  which  rise  dense  clouds  of 
a  smothering  but  aromaUc  white  smoke. 
The  operation  is  mostly  performed  in  the 
open  air,  to  give  fVee  egress  to  the  dense  va- 
por, which  would  otherwise  choke  the  work- 
man. Travelers  describe  the  sight  as  highly 
picturesque  when  seen  at  night,  which  is  gen- 
erally the  time  of  the  smoking  process. 

The  sombre  depths  of  the  tropical  forest 
in  the  background,  lighted  up  by  the  glow  of 
the  flame,  the  tawny  Indian  iMnding  over  the 
thick  smoke,  which  rises  np  Uke  a  pUlar,  his 
c(^per  skin  glistening  with  the  heat,  and 
brought  out  In  clear  relief  by  the  light  of  the 
fire,  while  he  anxiously  watches  the  process 
of  ooagolation — the  ploture  Is  as  if  one  were 
viewing  the  mystical  rites  of  some  sorcerer 
of  old  mytfa  or  fiury  tale  brewing  a  magic 
potion,  or  completing  a  spell  to  call  up  dsEk 
spirits  from  below. 

From  hia  calabash,  the  aervagadn  pours 
a  little  of  the  caoutchoae-railk  on  a  sort  of 
light  wooden  shovel,  always  careful  by  a  deft 
munagement  to  distribute  the  fluid  evenly 
over  the  surface  to  insure  a  uniform  action 
of  the  smoke.  Thrusting  the  shovel  into  the 
thick  white  vapor  over  the  neck  of  the  jar, 
he  tnrns  it  to  and  fro  with  great  rapidity,  tilt 
the  milk  is  seen  to  consolidate  and  assume 


*  Two  species  of  the  attalM  palm,  the  latter 
with  gigantic  Uftucated  leaves. 


the  whitish-yellow  tinge  which  defines  the 
close  of  the  process. 

Thus  he  puts  layer  upon  layer,  until  at 
last  the  caoutohoac  on  both  sides  of  the 
shovel  has  reached  several  inches  In  thick- 
ness, when  he  thinks  thepIoiieAa  has  reached 
a  sulBdent  amount  It  is  cat  ftom  off  both 
sides  of  the  shovel  and  suspended  on  a  tree. 
When  it  feels  the  effects  of  the  sun,  the  wa- 
ter evaporates  through  the  as  yet  nnsoUdi- 
fied  pores.  About  five  or  six  poands  of  good, 
solid  product  Is  thus  prepared  in  an  hour. 
The  p/antAa,  from  its  initial  color  of  silver- 
gray,  turns  shortly  into  a  deep  yellow,  and 
thence  into  the  well-known  dark  brown  of 
the  rubber  as  it  is  exported.  There  is  a  wide 
variation  in  the  qmlity  of  the  seringa.  The 
best  is  perfectly  uniform  in  textnre,  dense, 
and  quite  (Vee  from  bubbles.  This  grade  ott- 
tain^  a  double  price  over  the  moat  inferior 
quality,  the  so-called  sermanby,  or  ca&eca  de 
negro  (negro's  head),  which  latter  Is  made  of 
the  drops  collected  at  the  foot  of  trees  with 
the  remaina  of  the  milk  scraped  out  from  the 
bottom  of  the  calabashes.  The  rubl>er  of  the 
East  Indies  is  very  similar  in  color  and  text- 
ure to  this  Mntamiy,  and  has  about  the  same 
market  value  —  like  it,  being  often  found 
mixed  with  sand  and  small  pieces  of  1>srk. 

The^oneAais  often  rolled  and  condensed 
by  a  sort  of  kneading  into  a  solid  ball,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  com- 
mercial rubber.  Another  shape,  by  no  means 
comm<m  in  the  Psri  market,  is  diat  of  the 
bottle.  The  oaontchone-sap  in  this  ease  is 
prepared  over  an  earthen  mould  with  an  open 
neck,  which  is  aftmrard  broken  and  removed 
piece  by  piece.  These  rubber  bottles  often- 
times come  ornamented  in  the  most  curious 
fashion,  frequently  quite  artistic.  While  the 
rubber  is  yet  aofl,  the  Indian  artisan,  with 
wooden  tools,  will  engrave  on  its  surface  fig- 
ures of  birds,  beasts,  plants,  even  of  rude 
landscapes,  with  an  eye  to  natural  effect  and 
proportion  highly  creditable  to  his  power  of 
imitation.  Since  the  demand  for  caoutchouc 
has  become  so  great,  these  rubber  bottles — 
whose  preparation,  of  course,  demands  much 
time  and  labor — ^have  l>ecome  more  scarce. 
A  quarter  of  a  centnry  since,  l>efore  the  Ama- 
zon and  its  tributaries  were  ploughed  by 
steamljoats  and  t>arges,  the  whole  of  the  w- 
ritiga  product  was  Irame  hundreds  of  miles 
on  the  backs  of  mnlca  and  porters.  The  lat- 
ter were  used  mostly  to  carry  the  mbber  bot- 
tles, each  one  ban^ng  itself  from  a  pole 
iKwne  by  the  carrier  lest  two  should  come  in 
contact,  and  Ae  flgures  be  blotted  or  erased 
on  the  yet  soft  and  sticky  rubber.  For  thdr 
own  use  the  Indian  workmen  mould  the 
caoutchouc  into  various  shapes  with  not  a 
little  ingenuity.  The  squirt  or  syringe,  which 
is  indtepemoble  to  a  fkmiliar  social  custom 
in  Brazil— at  least  among  the  half-civilized 
riverinm — gave,  indeed,  the  ordinary  native 
name  to  the  product  of  the  caoutchouc-tree. 
It  is  common  for  the  Indians  after  a  feast  to 
blow  water  into  each  other's  faces  through 
long  rubber-pipes,  in  obedience  to  some  sav- 
age superstition  connected  with  aboriginal 
religious  rites,  s  habit  yet  in  vc^e  even 
among  those  who  have  been  converted  to  the 
worship  of  the  Vii'gin  Mary  by  the  good 
Jesuit  fathen.   Hence  wni^o,  from  the  Por- 


tuguese uringal  (syringe).  One  of  the  ear- 
liest forms  in  which  India-rubber  came  to 
America  was  as  manufactured  over-shoes, 
then  known  as  Pari  shoes.  Of  course,  at 
that  time  the  attention  of  oivQized  countries 
had  iu>t  yet  been  called  to  the  enormous  im- 
portance Of  eaoutcbono  and  its  almost  end- 
less capaoityfor  transfbimation  into  different 
slupes.  Consequently  there  was  no  attempt 
at  mannfkcture  except  in  the  native  home  of 
the  gum,  where  the  crude  process,  hundreds 
of  years  old,  was  known  and  practised.  The 
rubber  shoes,  which  then  formed  an  article 
of  export,  were  made,  like  the  bottles,  over 
rude  clay  moulds.  A  Boston  merchant,  in 
1826,  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  send- 
ing out  improved  lasts,  of  assorted  sizes, 
made  of  clay,  to  the  Indian  collectora  in  the 
seringa  districts.  He  thus  built  up  a  great 
trade  in  this  special  article,  and  is  said  to 
have  acquired  large  wealth.  But  at  last  his 
rivals  discovered  this  neat  commercial  ar^ 
tifice  and  followed  the  example,  which  de- 
stroyed the  monopoly. 

When  the  balls  and  planchoB  of  rubber 
are  received  at  Par&,  each  one  is  cut  through 
by  way  of  testing  the  quality.  By  this  means 
any  bubbles  are  discovered,  or  such  sdnltera^ 
lion  as  ts  often  effected  with  the  milk  of  the 
mangiAa,  that  fine  slirnb  with  rich,  dark, 
glossy  leaves  so  often  made  to  do  servtee  in 
civilized  conservatoriH  and  saloons  under 
the  name  of  the  India-rubber  tree.  The  spo- 
rious  caoutchouc  made  of  the  mUk  of  the 
manga&a  has  little  of  the  toughness  and 
elasticity  of  the  genuine  article,  bnt  for  cer- 
tain purposes  —  that  of  making  hardened 
caoutchouc,  for  example-— the  milk  of  the  in- 
ferior tree  has  a  certain  value.  As  the  price 
is  much  less  than  that  of  the  teringa,  the 
manufacture  of  the  mangaba  resin  has  its 
inducements,  and  under  proper  treatment  it 
might  be  made  to  have  a  standard  commer- 
cial value. 

Not  uufrequently  the  ter'tngtteiro  settle- 
ments attain  considerable  size  where  the  rub- 
ber-forests are  unusually  rich  and  extensive, 
the  Hojo  workmen  occupying  hovelB,  while 
the  proprietor  rules  with  a  lordly  sway,  and 
lolla  at  ease  through  the  long  summer  days 
in  his  hammock,  with  naught  to  do  but  count 
the  rich  gains  which  his  humble  laboms 
roll  up  for  him.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, these  entwprises  are  carried  im  by  em- 
ployers who  do  not  fare  much  better  than 
the  Mqjos,  the  hope  of  fbture  wealth  counter- 
balancing the  inconveniences  of  tlie  present. 
Many  of  the  leringtuirM  are  from  BoUvia  nod 
Peru,  while  occasionally  there  may  be  found 
those  of  European  race.  The  latter  are 
mostly  nomadic  and  restiess  sailors,  deserters 
from  ships  at  Pari,  or  natural-born  wander- 
ers who  have  drifted  by  some  strange  chance 
op  into  the  seringa  forests,  where  the  tempta- 
tion of  making  money  without  much  labor 
easily  induces  a  permanent  settlement.  A 
recent  German  explorer  through  the  regions 
of  the  Upper  Kadeira  gives  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  this  in  the  case  of  a  fellow-coun- 
tryman. The  latter  had  come  over  from  Hoi- 
stein  twenty  years  ago,  enrolled  himself  as  a 
soldier,  and  fought  against  Rosas  in  the  liS 
Plata  states.  Thenceforward  he  led  a  sort  of 
Robinson  Omsoe  life  in  the  valley  of  the  Ha- 
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dan.  He  wu  reported  to  be  a  verr  fast 
gatbver,  oollectiag,  with  the  of  his  Id- 
dian  wife,  daring  tlie  three  or  four  dry  mouths 
Biore  than  a  hundred  arroba*  of  aerittga  (one 
OfToA*  ii  equiraleot  to  thirtj-two  ponnds), 
vhile  the  average  produce  of  a  Urge  fatoily 
ia  not  more  than  fifty  arrobaa. 

The  traveler  writes  of  the  strange  meet- 
ing B9  foUoffs:  "It  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
joyons  surprise  and  brightened  face  of  the 
man  when  be  unexpectedly  heard  our  loud 
salutation,  in  German,  of  '  Good  -  morning, 
oountryman,'  from  out  a  canoe  full  of  Indians. 
We  had  easily  recognised  him  by  his  fulr 
hair  and  beard,  the  more  so  as  we  had  heard 
of  bim  before,  and  had  been  looking  for  him 
for  several  dajB.  He  atood  near  the  wuter's 
edge,  natohiog  our  canoes  come  slowly  op. 
Kear  him  was  hU  female  companion,  a  stout, 
strongly  -  bailt  Tapaya,*  and  behind  them 
■ome  of  thdr  ofl^ring,  whose  yellow  hair 
contrasted  strangely  with  their  dark  akina." 

Tbeae  aceldental  aoeeBsions  to  the  ranks 
of  the  eaontehoae-gttheren,  the  allianee  of 
stronger,  more  eneigetie,  more  Indnebrions 
races,  who  would  bring  skilled  labor,  as  well 
as  more  endnring  mnscle,  to  the  important 
work  of  collecting  the  raw  material  of  mbber, 
surest  an  important  element  in  a  commerdal 
qneadoB  which  is  yearly  becoming  of  more 
pressing  value  to  the  great  manufacturers  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  through  them  to  the 
world  at  large. 

In  order  to  measure  the  greatness  of  the 
rubber  interest,  let  us  turn  aside  one  brief 
moment  to  the  statistics  of  manufacture. 

In  the  year  1870  there  were  in  America 
alone  employed  iu  the  rubber-factories  6,000 
hands,  on  a  basis  of  $8,000,000  of  capital,  and 
tbe  value  of  the  products  of  all  dewriptions 
reached  $14,500,000.  The  imporU  of  caout- 
chouc into  the  United  States  hi  1872  swelled 
to  12,000,000  pounds,  of  wuich  considerable 
more  than  half  came  from  tbe  port  of  Par&, 
ia  Brazil,  which  is  the  great  depot  of  caout- 
diouc  exportation.  The  imports  of  raw  rub- 
ber to  Great  Britain  for  the  same  year  reached 
18,000,000  poonda,  valned  at  more  than 
|ft,OOojoOO,  of  which  two-thirds  was  ftom  Bra- 
ril,  in  B^te  of  the  attempts  made  to  fbree  the 
East-In^an  noatcbouc  on  tbe  market.  The 
oftoioDS  of  the  best  judges  point  to  an  in- 
ereue  of  the  rabber-mannfaetare  by  1880  of 
at  leaat  fifty  per  cent  In  order  to  meet  this 
•xtoa  demand,  improved  processes  as  well  as 
an  oi^nized  syston  of  labor  are  needed  in 
Uteteringa  districts  of  Brazil, 

The  trade  at  present  is  mostly  in  the 
bands  of  a  few  Hob  landholders  and  other 
rich  Brazilians,  who  have  an  iron  hold  on  the 
poorer  »erit^ueiroi,  auch  as  are  not  able  to 
eatabliah  any  direct  correspondence  with  the 
rubber-factors  at  Pari.  Many  of  these  mo- 
w^Hsts,  who  fatten  like  vampires  on  the 
bard  labor  of  the  wretched,  ague-shaken  caout- 
ehoiu>«ollectors,  are  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, (HT  at  least  ei^oy  aome  powerfld  offi- 

■  la  Om  Tap!  tangnafce,  "Tspnja"  means  fbr- 
tfgaer  and  enemy  ;  but  nowadays  the  appellatioa 
Is  given  not  oaly  to  all  lodtan  settlnra  oT  tho  Ama- 
ZOB  Vaney.  of  whatever  tribe  tbey  may  be,  bat 
HBsriacuonsly  to  all  mestlioe.  Vet7ltkely,ahnn- 
ind  yaara  haoce,  entr  one  who  haa  a  brown  akin 
I  flsh  there  will  be  so  designated. 


dal  connection,  which  enables  them  to  dic- 
tate tbe  methods  of  transacting  bnsiuess. 

So  the  poorer  class  of  collectors  are  com- 
pelled to  sell  the  fmits  of  <their  industry  at 
half-price,  to  be  content  with  fourteen  millrds 
per  arroba  (about  twenty-eight  shillings  for 
ttiirtj-two  pounds),  while  the  purohuser  finds 
quick  sale  at  Par&  for  thirty-six  millreis. 
Bven  this  wretched  price  is  rarely  paid  in 
money,  hut  in  goods  andiprovisions  charged 
at  thrice  thdr  valae,  and  poor  in  qnality  at 
that. 

So  the  poor  terir^ueiro.  In  spite  of  the 
rich  fidd  which  be  works,  and  tbe  lavish 
bounty  of  Nature,  is  bound  band  and  foot  in 
a  clever  bondage,  from  which  be  has  not  the 
pluck  or  ingenuity  to  break  loose.  These 
creatures,  mostly  mestizos  and  mulattoes,  at 
the  best  but  indolent  and  disposed  to  live 
ficom  hand  to  moutfa,  are  completely  dis- 
heartened by  their  treatment,  and  sink  to 
a  state  of  n^d  even  more  thoughtless  and 
frivolous  than  Katore  made  them.  Oat  of 
tiifl  glittering  stores  of  the  patrons,  who 
tempt  and  swindle  them,  they  are  sure  to  se- 
lect the  most  nselesB  ^ings  for  themselves 
and  their  dosky  ladies,  such  as  gilt  watches, 
silk  jackets,  silk  umbrellas,  and  the  most 
tawdry  gewgaws.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
in  tbe  mbb«%diatricts  to  see  men  and  women 
reeking  with  filth  and  vermin,  yet  tricked 
out  with  tinseled  and  shining  atUre,  fit  only 
for  some  dramatic  spectacle. 

Under  auch  condidons  it  may  readily  be 
seen  that  tbe  caoutchouc  industry  in  South 
America  is  only  at  its  minimum  state  of  de- 
velopment; that  with  the  application  of  an 
enlightened  system  it  could  easily  be  trebled 
or  quadrupled.  Some  sluggish  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  Brazilian  Government  in 
this  direction,  but  the  intimate  connection  of 
Uie  harpies,  toterested  In  keeping  the  trade 
under  their  own  control,  with  court  and  l^is- 
lature,  has  paralyzed  reform. 

The  state  of  things  we  have  mentioned, 
however,  will  gradually  correct  itself  with 
the  development  of  the  railway  and  steam- 
navigation  ayatAms,  which  are  gradoaUybut 
surely  opening  the  interior  of  Brazil  to  com- 
merce and  ^riooltare.  European  and  Amer- 
loan  firms  will  ultimately  eitabliah  their  own 
depots  on  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers, 
and  get  their  aopfdy  Of  the  valuable  gum 
without  recourse  to  the  unprincipled  middle- 
men at  Par&,  who  make  the  caoutchouc  pay 
heavy  toll  at  both  ends. 

The  immigration  of  hardy  families  of  Eu- 
ropean blood  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  caout- 
chouc industry,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
already  commenced  iu  a  small,  casual  way, 
wilt  also  have  great  weigfat.  A  thousand 
such  families  scattered  along  tbe  rivers 
would  soon  completely  change  the  aspect  of 
the  country.  This  would  specially  be  the 
case  if  an  enei^etic  company  fully  alive  to 
tbe  position,  and  sure  of  adequate  support 
from  home,  would  lead  the  settlers  and  pro- 
tect than  from  the  inevitable  jealousies  of 
land  and  trade  moo<^lists.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  experienced  merchants,  long  is  tbe 
Brazil  trade,  that  such  a  colony  would  be 
highly  successful,  particularly  as  the  improv- 
ing facilities  of  intercommunication  would 
soon  pve  a  heavy  blow  to  the  old  system  of 


extortion  and  robbery.  The  planting  of 
groves  of  tbe  SiphoHia  daaSea^  a  tree  which 
grows  raiudly  and  surely  on  the  extensive 
riverubottoma  at  points  nearer  the  market 
than  the  present  caoutchouc-forests,  an  en- 
terprise in  which  the  Brazilian  Government 
would  ultimately  second  the  initiation  given 
by  foreign  speculators  and  capitalists,  would 
have  its  marked  effect  and  help  to  revolu- 
douize  the  trade,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
flux of  foreign  and  more  energetic  blood. 
Some  of  the  hundreds  of  European  laborers 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  tbe  Brazil- 
ian roiiways  now  projected,  would  be  sure  to 
remain,  in  spite  of  fevers  and  difficulUes.  It 
ffould  only  depend  on  the  ability  of  oompa* 
nies,  and  the  conduct  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, whether  this  number  were  increased  or 
diminished. 

The  iqiplication  of  elull  and  science  to 
the  preparation  of  the  crude  rubber,  which 
would  be  sure  to  result,  would  la^ly  en- 
hance it9  value.  This  improvement  could  be 
eadly  efibcted  by  the  use  of  alum  for  Its  so- 
lidi&eaUon,  in  place  of  the  fatiguing  process 
of  smoking  it  with  ]»lm-imts,  or  by  the  mixt- 
ure of  ammoniac,  a  still  more  important  dis- 
covery, by  which  the  ndlk  may  be  kept  liquid, 
and  rendered  transportable  in  casks.  Simi- 
lar condiUons  wonld  also  affect  the  value  of 
tbe  trade  in  cacao,  Peruvian  bark,  and  other 
valuable  products  of  the  Brazilian  forests, 
but  with  these  at  present  we  have  nothing  to 
do. 

Intimately  allied  with  caoutchouc  is  the 
resin  known  as  gutta-percha,  with  which  the 
civilized  world,  however,  has  only  been  ac- 
quainted about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  China,  but  h&B  since  be- 
come extirpated  in  that  vast  country  by  sheer 
ignorance  and  waste.  It  is  the  product  from 
^e  aap  of  a  tree  called  laonattdra  gitUa,  which 
is  now  mostly  found  in  Surinam,  Guiana,  and 
India.  The  process  of  preparing  tbe  resin 
from  the  sap  is  very  similar  to  that  of  mak- 
ing caoutoboQO,  except  that  t£e  liquid  solidt- 
fles  by  exposure  without  the  agency  of  smok- 
ing. 

Analysis  shows  the  same  ultimate  atoms 
in  gntta-pwcha  and  caoutchouc,  yet,  strai^ 
to  say,  the  reaction  on  them  of  chemical 
agents  Is  widely  difibrent.  The  former  is 
also  a  ntm-eonductor  of  deotricity,  a  trait 
which  renders  It  invalnable  In  telegraphic 
construction  and  other  Important  scientific 
processes.  Diffierent  societies  of  arts  in  Eu- 
rop3  have  stimulated  the  discovery  of  new 
fields  of  supply  by  offering  large  revarda, 
but  80  for  the  search  has  not  been  a  success- 
ful one.  If  the  yield  of  gutta-percha  were 
as  large  as  that  of  India-rubber,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  would  more  than  rival  it  as  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  But  this  is 
refiarded  as  hopeless  by  those  who  have 
fully  investigated  the  subject,  since  the  tree 
la  not  only  much  more  rare,  but  alow  of 
growth,  and  demanding  peculiarly  favorable 
conditions.  A  substance  nearly  identical 
with  gutta-percha  ia  yielded  by  the  bullet- 
tree  of  Guiana.  Its  fruit  resembles  a  bei^a- 
mot-pear,  and  is  filled  with  a  milky  secretion, 
at  first  tasteless  and  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  caoutchouc-fiuid.  This  afterward 
becomea  sugar,  and  the  fruit  is  transformed 
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into  the  delicioaa  mattffava.  This  suggested 
to  CbeTalier  de  OlauBsin,  tn  iugemous  and 
scienUflo  Frenchman,  resident  in  Guiana,  that 
the  sap  was  large!;  constitnted  of  starch. 
Bj  radons  cfaemio^  expwiments  be  at  last 
Bueceeded  In  producing  from  it  a  substance 
wonderfully  resembling  ebonite,  a  transfor- 
mation of  caoatehonc,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  wonderM  disooreiias  of  Kr.  GoodTcar. 
It  la  doabtfnl,  tboogfa,  whether  thli  French 
eiqwrimMit  win  have  moeh  ralat  in  the  piae- 
tieal  arts.  The  inpply  of  oaontohooe  will 
probably  always  dominate  the  marketa  of  the 
<dTilIaed  world  in  reladon  to  all  those  mano- 
factures  depending  on  the  ehuws  of  gnma  of 
wUeh  we  hare  treated. 

QUEEN  MARY'S  GHOST. 

A  8T0BYZN  TSSJSJt  OSAPTBSB. 
BT  xn  ADTBOB  or  "xAseontn  xam.*' 

CHAPTER  n 

OTHER  tourists  come  now  to  ri^it  the 
palace,  and  Cecile  is  reduced  speedily 
to  the  manners  of  an  orthodox  young  lady. 

Id  this  cabinet,  we  are  told,  did  Knox 
come  in  answer  to  the  queen's  summons,  and 
here,  in  language  ungamished  by  court  flat- 
tery, and  ingenuous  with  dislike,  did  he  defy 
her  displeasare.  Here  did  lUzrio  play  lackey 
to  her  will,  and  Damley  alternately  cringe 
and  bnlly;  and  here,  surrounded  by  her  four 
Marlaa,  did  the  lorelieat  and  moat  foadnat- 
ing  woman  of  har  age  wreatlo  hourly  with 
Fate. 

Ont  theae  wlndowa  did  ahe  gaa^  throngh 
theae  doora  did  ahe  paaa,  tod  one  ndght  im- 
agine that  the  roah  of  the  wind,  as  a  window 
Is  opened  to  admit  fresh  i4r,  la  made  by  the 
•we^  of  her  ghostly  dress. 

We  penetrate  presently  beyond  Into  the 
bedroom,  where  hang  the  pi»traita  of  the 
queen  and  her  lirai  Mcabeth;  and  on  the 
north  side  is  a  doorway,  half  concealed  by 
tapestry,  barred  as  the  one  below,  and 
through  which  we  see  the  secret  stairs  go 
winding  down  into  a  pit  of  black  nothing- 
ness. 

"  Those  bars  aren't  ao  close  together ;  so 
I  didn't  hare  ao  mnch  trouble  in  getUog 

through." 

Cecile  langha  merrily  in  the  gidde'a  rery 

The  room  is  desolate— bare  as  to  floor, 
and  full  of  echoes.  There  is  dust,  and  plenty 
of  it,  upon  the  faded  hangings  of  the  bed ; 
there  are  cobwebs  wedding  the  panels  orer- 
head ;  there  are  grim  shadows  huddling  wher- 
erer  they  can ;  and  when  we  look  for  cheer 
at  the  window  in  the  reoeas,  it  leta  In  only 
Ught  which  aeema  wet  and  gray  with  fog  fresh 
from  the  sea. 

The  only  bright  thing  la  Cecile,  and  I 
know  that  the  eentenarian  apidera  long  to 
drop  on  her  fdr  head. 

Ahnoat  joining  tiie  doorway  opening  out 
npon  the  secret  stair  is  another,  and  through 
this  we  now  pass  from  the  royal  bedchamber 
directly  into  the  queen's  supping-closet,  a 
turret-room,  where,  oronching  b^ind  Mary 
and  clinging  to  her  dress,  the  poor  Italian 


begged  for  mercy,  and  from  which  he  was 
hustled  screaming  to  his  death. 

We  stand  in  the  little  room  mute  with 
thought  and  sick  at  heart  The  spiders  are 
spinning  here,  too,  their  webs  over  the  frames 
on  the  walla,  from  which  the  silken  hangings, 
that  beoame  so  wdl  the  queen's  complexion, 
are  dropping  dtred  by  Ared. 

Sere  Rnthran,  freah  from  hla  rieiim,cBme 
reding  and  demaniUng  hla  cop  of  wine,  and 
here  the  candle-tight  ahoue  that  nigbt  npon 
her  deqtairing  face,  and  tq>on  the  tdde  oreN 
thrown  at  her 

The  gtdde  allowa  ua  to  think  a  while,  and 
then  awakena  each  by  staUng  that  the  stain 
made  by  Riario*B  blood  ia  stiU  to  be  seen  at 
the  head  of  the  et^roaae  jnat  outside  the 
cabinet-door. 

"  These  rooms  are  haunted,  are  they 
not?"  asks  Cecile,  slmost  begging  him  to 
say  yes  with  her  face.   "  The  drirer  said  so." 

"  He  only  said  so  because  he  wanted  a 
shilling  for  his  pidna,"  says  Urs.  Hogarth,  in 
derision.  But  the  guide  answers  to  Oeciie's 
gratification  that  uncanny  blue  Ughta  flame 
out  from  theae  windows  at  night,  espedaliy 
from  this  one  in  the  turret-room,  and  that 
roices  are  heard  aomeUmea,  and  the  aonnd 
of  fighting  feet. 

"  And  doesn't  anybody  erer  come  to  find 
out  what  it  isf  "  asks  Cecile.  **  If  I  were  a 
man  and  not  afraid,  Pd  come  and  aleep  hero 
all  night,  and  see  for  myself." 

"  So  would  I,"  says  Dnndaa,  aardonically. 

"Then  dont  be  afraid,  but  eoma,  Bob. 
I  want  to  find  ont  whether  iJiey  really  are 
haunted.  Won't  yon  come  if  I  teaae  yon 
longenonght" 

"  Tea,  If  yon  wiU  tease  until  we  get  hack 
aafe  to  New  Tork.  I  vonldutmlas  gratifying 
yon  for  the  world." 

**It  la  hateful  of  you  to  laogh  at  me. 
Ton're  afr^  if  yon  won't  do  it  wlien  I 
ao." 

"  Tes,  Pm  afrdd.   Ask  Schuyler." 

"  I  would  if  I  thought  he'd  say  yea." 

"  No  matter  whether  yon  aak  me  or  not, 
I  will  do  it  for  you,  just  to  show,  of  course, 
that  I  am  not  afridd." 

"Really?" 

"  Really." 

"  You  will  come  here  in  the  night-time," 
she  says,  nnder  her  breath,  for  Dundas  has 
thrown  his  thumb  toward  the  guide,  warning 
her  that  he  ought  not  to  hear,  and  stay  here 
in  the  dark  and  listen  and  keep  your  eyea 
open  ?  " 

**  Yes,  if  yon  won't  consent  to  my  gt^g 
to  sleep  when  the  ghosts  do." 

Ura.  Hogarth  ia  a  little  ahead  with  the 
guide,  in  aearoh  of  tiie  apocryphal  blood' 
atain  in  the  floor,  and,  Juat  as  we  are  qnitttaig 
the  deaolate^  ghoatly  rooms,  Oeelle  tnma  to 
hare  anotiier  kxA  at  them. 

"Oh,  if  yon  ahoold  only  aee  one  gboafr— 
juat  one— wonldn't  it  be  Am  ?  " 

"Welt,  I  don't  know.  Hy  hair  might  be 
modest,  and  change  color  at  it." 

"  Don't  you  believe  in  ghosta  f  " 

"No— I  really  donV 

"  Wouldn't  you  beliere  If  yon  aaw  one  f  " 

**  No,  I  can  safely  say  that,  aa  I  ahall 
nerer  be  tried." 

**  Don't  be  so  sure." 


We  hare  looked  at  the  dark  stun,  and 
are  now  seeking  the  Chapel  Royal.  In  com- 
ing down-sturs  Dundas  somehow  has  gotten 
ahead,  or  we  hare  lagged,  or  peihape  both, 
and  I  am  now  left  quite  altme  with  the  wom- 
an I  lore. 

"  Am  I  to  do  all  thUi  for  yon  and  go  nn- 
fowardedf" 

I  look  down  at  her  ateadUy  nnUl  ahe 
looks  np.  Many  a  would  know  at  onoe 
what  I  mean,  and  many  a  one  would  go  all 
the  way  throngh  life  withont  ever  harlng  a 
Bpark  of  the  puce  light  in  her  eyes  that  ahinea 
np  at  me  now  from  Cedle*a. 

"  No,  indeed.  Pd  do  aa  much  for  yon.** 

"Would  yoaf  Then  will  yon  giro  me 
any  thing  I  ask  for  If  I  ontlire  ^e  ^osta  t  ** 

"  Yes — only  I  haren't  mnch  to  gire  away." 

The  answer,  although  I  put  it  by  to  re- 
member, hurts  me,  and  when  we  come  as  we 
do  now  again  in  sight  of  Dundas,  I  feel  like 
putting  a  bullet  through  him. 

We  are  in  the  roofless  uare  of  the  chapel, 
with  the  iry  creeping  up  to  look  orer  on  all 
sides  —  a  tapestry-frame  old  nearly  as  the 
walla,  but  with  patterns  bom  anew  iqNm  it 
erery  now  and  then. 

Dundas  is  ingpecUng  a  door  through  which 
we  are  told  the  conspirators,  on  that  wild 
Uarch  night,  ascended  secretly  to  the  prea- 
ence  of  Damley. 

We  loiter  a  while  to  bread  the  fiat,  rault- 
stones  that  corer  the  bones  of  old  Scottish 
kings  and  queens,  so  weather-beaten  and 
trodden  iqton  that  the  dates  are  neariyall 
Ill^bl^  and  we  plaea  outaelvea— Ceelle  and 
I—t^  chance  npon  the  very  apot  where,  at 
daybreak,  Nary,  attired  aa  If  prqihetlcally  in 
mourning,  wedded  Damley. 

When  I  tell  this  to  OecUe  ahe  aterta  nwa^ 
from  the  spot  to  stare  at  it  frm  aflar,  aa 
though  a  maaked  headsman  stood  ther^  pcii- 
Ing  a  burolihed  axe  npon  hia  abonlder. 

Afiw  studying  for  s  while  the  shattered 
peers,  the  Jl«ur-da-lu  tracery,  the  double  row 
of  arcades,  we  wander  ont  through  tha  door- 
way of  the  old  chapel  to  examine  the  foun- 
tain in  fr<»t  of  the  palaoe,  and  the  old  dial. 

As  we  enter  the  carriage,  Cecile  turns  to 
look  once  more  at  the  windows  from  which 
Mary  Stuart  used  to  gaae  out  np(m  the  wild 
world  of  those  days. 

"  If  I  were  a  man,"  she  says,  throwing 
herself  back  on  her  seat  quite  exhausted  with 
thought,  '*I  should  just  want  to  lire  here 
where  she  did,  and  spend  my  life  In  thinking 
of  her." 

What  a  happy  day  It  Is  I  We  return  ap 
through  the  Canon-g^  direct  to  the  castle, 
past  the  scale  ataircases  of  the  old  atctte 
landa ;  and,  as  we  go,  I  tell  Cecile  that  just 
ao  did  Montrose  ride  np  on  the  hangnian*a 
hntdle  by  the  old  Totbooth  that  hanga  Iti 
eloek  ont  orw  our  heada,  aa  though  to  let  na 
know  for  owtdn  that  It  la  a  real  dook,  and 
can  Uck,  ondw  the  aged  atone  balcony  of 
Murray  Honae,  which  alao  orechanga  the 
street,  and  where  the  foes  of  Montroae  atood, 
long  ago,  mocking  him  aa  he  passed. 

We  do  the  castle  thoroughly,  «uoj  the 
riew  once  more,  and  return,  as  It  were,  to 
the  side  issues  of  the  old  city — to  the  differ- 
ent localities  of  interest  that  we  hare  hither- 
to been  so  eager  to  alight 
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In  the  GnBs-Korket  tn  nocanny  old  crone, 
Tor  a  shilling,  dings  one  or  two  irdrd  Gaelic 
BODgs — of  the  bride  being  dragged  by  her 
pbantom  lover  to  the  ship  that  was  nerer 
built  by  mortal  bands;  of  the  battle  sored 
with  blood,  which  drore  the  girl  of  Tantallon 
eras;,  to  hannt  the  raina  of  the  caade  of  the 
Donglam  to  this  daj. 

Now  a  Highlander  la  a  bonnet  and  tartan 
jUrls  on  bla  pipes  fbr  Ceelle  a  love^train 
that  tonches  her,  for  her  eyes  grow  big  and 
•dark,  and  she  leans  forward  to  listen,  with 
parted  lips,  when  saddenly  instead  comes  the 
jtlatDtire  coraoacb  of  a  clao  bearing  their 
chief,  nrfled  in  a  pl&ldle,  to  bis  grave. 

When  we  return  to  the  hotel  for  a  late 
Jancheon,  we  find  Dnndas'a  friends  the  Hagues 
already  arrived,  and  I  begin  now  to  under- 
stand Cecile'8  allusion  to  the  tribe  of  Ephra- 
'im.  Besides  mattranA  pater  famiHat  are  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  while  lifter  In  the 
evening  this  party  is  augmented  by  tbe  ar- 
rival of  another  son  and  his  comrade,  who 
have  been  coming  through  the  Troiaohs  on 
Jbot  to  meet  them  here. 

Evidently,  Cecile  is  infloenoed  by  jealousy 
•of  one  of  the  daughters  in  her  wiUfnl  depre* 
•datlcm  of  these  people,  for,  as  far  as  I  can 
■ee,  they  are  fairly  refined,  and  intelligent, 
and  olijeetionable  in  no  positive  way.  Annie 
'Hague,  whom  Oiudas  sits  by  at  table,  is 
mflithtt  pUn  nor  pretty,  bat  good-humored 
-to  a  tiresome  extent ;  and  Gecile,  in  baring 
noUiing  to  be  Jealous  o^  dlqdays  her  woman 
nature  in  taking  extra  trouble  on  that  account 
no  be  so. 

At  dbner,  which  we  partake  of  at  a<yoin- 
ing  tables,  eaoh  one  has  some  difforent  ezpe- 
■rienee  in  trsTeling  to  relate;  and  when  it 
-oomes  Cecile's  tnm,  she  ^ves  a  ndnnte  and 
grapUe  description  of  her  &Torite  Holy- 
rood. 

This  brings  us,  of  coarse,  to  the  subject 
■of  ghosts  again,  and  Z  am  not  permitted  long 
■to  imagine  that  Gecile  has  in  the  least  for- 
gotten my  rash  promise  to  dare  them  for  her 
-sake-  When  she  remembers,  and  taxes  me 
wiUi  it,  although  I  declare  myself  ready  to 
«tand  the  trial,  I  suggest  that  it  may  yet  be 
an  impossible  thing  for  me  to  do,  as,  of 
•coarse,  after  nightfall,  no  one  would  be  per- 
mitted by  the  authorities  to  enter  the  pal- 
-«ce. 

But  Cecile  is  never  at  a  loss  for  expedi- 
-«nts. 

**  Bob  will  find  out  some  way,"  she  says, 
-and  Uien  the  Hague  sisters  join  in  their  en- 
treaties until  they  spoil  the  whole  thing. 

Later  I  see  Dundas  propitiate  her  by 
abandoning  Hiss  Hague  for  a  time,  and,  pnU 
■ting  her  band  through  his  arm,  walk  with 
Iwr  np  and  down  the  corridor.  I  see  Oeeile 
grow  flnshed,  and  ezdtedly  answer  lome* 
thing  he  is  sa^g.  I  bej^  to  grow  ^clc 
with  ibt  idea  that  she  lores  him  with  her 
whole  heart,  after  all,  since  he  can  tnm  her 
M  witji  a  tooch  or  a  word. 

I  r^oiee  In  the  chance  to  do  sometiilDg 
for  her  that  he  is  too  lazy  and  indlflbrent  to 
-do,  and,  althongh  in  one  way  I  rebel  some- 
what agidnst  the  efTeot  of  my  own  impetuos- 
ity of  the  morning,  yet  now,  as  I  see  them 
^ogetiier,  he  dawning  oat  from  one  of  bis 
4arttani  moods,  and  she  fiarerish  with  delight 


thereat,  I  am  fearful  and  jealous  all  at  once, 
lest  he  is  trying  to  step  in  and  crowd  me  out 
from  my  voluntary  portion  in  the  matter. 

My  suspicions  as  to 'his  jealousy  of  me 
are  strengthened  when  morning  comes ;  he 
seems  to  avoid  asking  me  to  stroll  ont  with 
him  before  tbe  ladles  are  ready  for  tbe  slgfat- 
sedng,  and  sterto  off  with  one  of  the  Hagues 
instead,  ,  ^ 

When  he  returns,  however,  lie  has  walked 
off  his  spleen,  and  relapses  into  his  nsnal 
spirit  of  canutradaru. 

It  oomes  ont  before  long  that  he  has  been 
interviewibg,  at  Cedle*s  request,  our  guide  of 
yesterday,  and  has  succeeded,  by  offering  him 
a  laige  bribe,  in  winning  him  over  to  her 
cause. 

"  He  says  the  only  way  for  yon  to  do  is  to 
go  to  tbe  palace  as  late  in  tbe  afternoon  as 
the  rules  for  visiting  allow,  and  remain  be- 
hind when  tbe  gates  are  closed.  Yon  can 
quit  the  palace  tbe  next  roornfaig  when  be 
comes  with  the  keys." 

"  That  ianH  mach  to  go  tbroagh  with  to 
see  a  ghost,"  Cecile  coaxes, 

'*No  indeed.  But  it  b  a  great  deal  to 
undergo  and  be  disappointed.  Now,  if  yon 
would  only  promise  me  just  one  ghost — one 
would  do— I  ooaldn't  demur." 

*'  Well,  I  can't  do  that,  you  know — not  ex- 
actly — but  I  will  promise,  perhqu,  to  make  it 
worth  yoor  while ; "  and  Dundas  firawns  at 
her  saddenly,  for  she  is  looking  np  at  me  so 
eoquettlshly  and  slyly  that  my  tiionghts  re- 
vert onwIlllD^y  to  tbe  eeene  of  yesterday, 
irben  1  pleaded  so  ag^nst  gf^ng  unrewarded. 

The  serene  light  baa  quite  gone  ont  of  her 
eyes  indeed. 

"She  is  triffing,**  is  my  sobn  seoond- 
thought ;  but  I  never  know  what  becomes  of 
my  intoxicated  first  one. 

**  Tou'd  better  put  off  going  until  to-mor- 
row night,"  says  Dandas ;  **  we  hare  so  much 
to  do  and  see  to-day." 

Dandas,  ever  since  hla  return,  baa  been 
very  devoted  to  Cecile,  following  her  about 
when  she  is  not  following  him,  and  talking 
with  her  in  affectionate  undertones,  until  I 
am  tingling  to  my  fingers'  enda  with  a  ner- 
vous desire  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  in  some 
way. 

"  Put  it  off  altogether,"  I  say,  in  a  temper 
that  I  am  fighting  hard  not  to  show.  "I 
think  I  will  back  out  after  all." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  1 "  cries  Cecile,  in  a  sort  of 
entbusiaatie  terror,  while  Dundas  bites  his 
lip  suddenly  and  turns  his  back,  a  movement 
so  suggestive  of  a  reciprocity  in  my  own  feel- 
ings of  jealous  restlessness  that  I  am  twinged 
all  over  with  a  species  of  satanio  delight. 
"Oh,  do  not  disiq^int  me,  Hr.  Schu^l 
Nobody  woald  do  It  for  me  but  yoo— not 
even  Bob." 

And  I  am  quite  peaceful  again  in  the 
thought  of  b^ng  able  to  please  her,  and  in 
having  startled  Dandas  anew  into  the  convic- 
tion that  he  has  somebody  In  me  to  fear  and 
defy. 

All  day  long  Cecile  keeps  up  her  coaxing, 
alternately  demure  and  mischievous,  now  ex- 
citing, now  allaying  my  suspicions  that  she 
is  making  game  of  me  to  win  Dandas  back 
from  bis  devotion  to  Miss  Hague. 

As  for  Dnndas,  he  seems  to  avoid,  since 


my  sudden  outbreak  and  her  tender  treat- 
ment of  it,  all  intercourse  with  cither  Cecile 
or  me,  and  acts  as  though  be  had  begun  in 
real  earnest  to  understand  the  situation,  and 
was  trying  to  pique  Gecile  by  showing  of 
what  very  litUe  moment  he  considered  it. 

Only  once  or  twice  alter  we  have  returned 
from  our  i^ht-seeing  for  the  day  I  find  tbe 
two  haunting  comers,  prcAably  effecting  a 
reconciliation,  and  dlsappearii^  like  shadows 
at  my  unexpected  approaiA, 

I  hate  them  quiokly  at  this,  and  mysdf 
uomitigatedly,  when  I  reflect  that  I  am  being 
used  as  a  ^ooy,  one  for  the  other;  and  I 
hasten  to  resent  in  the  next  breath  my  own 
suspicion  by  adding  color  to  Duodaa'a  pos- 
sible one  in  a  wholesale  devotion  to  Cecile. 

In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  gretil  deal  of 
frolicking  in  the  party  since  the  Hagues  have 
joined,  and  Cecile  is  in  her  element  She  or- 
ders the  Hague  men,  just  fresh  from  college, 
about  as  though  they  were  bom  vassals  to 
her,  and  the  young  ladies  ape  her  manners 
and  costumes  with  a  minuteness  that  is  posi- 
tively ridiculous.  As  we  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  practical  jokes  be- 
come a  rage ;  and  Cecile,  wbose  inventive 
genius  Is  a  new  revelation  to  me,  devises  all 
sorts  of  tricks,  and  executes  them  with  the 
skill  atid  assurance  of  a  prestidigitator. 

Tbe  second  day  alter  tbe  arrival  of  the 
Hagues  the  entire  party  spend  in  driving  ont 
of  town  among  the  environs  of  green  trees 
and  greener  grass  that  are  kept  io  owtinoally 
sea^jhristened  by  the  fogs  tint  ndl  In  almost 
hourly  firom  the  Tlrth. 

As  we  start  oll^  Oedle,  who  is  «■  nsnal  all 
aglow  irfth  reetrdned  exdtement,  Mys  to  me : 
*'  We  are  gdng  to  keep  you  quiet  to-day  by 
taking  you  to  see  the  cows  and  sheep  on  the 
hill-sides ;  so  that,  if  you  do  see  a  ^lost  to- 
night, it  won't  be  one  of  an  excited  imagina- 
tion." 

"  The  only  way  for  me  to  get  out  of  tbe 
scrape  la  by  hiring  a  boy  to  play  in  the  cellar 
of  Holyrood  to-day  with  a  match  and  some 
pine-shavings." 

"  Oh,  no  I "  cries  Miss  Hague,  *'  you  must 
not  do  that,  for  we  haven't  seen  Holyrood 
yet,  and  we've  been  saving  it  ' for  the  very 
last,  so  as  to  have  an  excuse  to  take  and 
leave  you  there.  Tou  wouldn't  be  cruel 
enough  to  di8app<dot  as  all  now,  and  the 
ghost,  too  f  " 

"Don't  worry,  Helena,  Mr.  Schuyler 
hasn't  the  alEgbtest  intention  of  doing  so. 
He  is  as  good  as  his  word." 

*'  Yes,  too  good  to  be  true,"  I  answer,  in 
a  state  of  mental  parallax;  for,  although  I 
would  tiioroi^ly  o^oy  disappointing  Miss 
Hague,  on  the  other  hand  every  thing  Cecile 
says  is  so  Uke  the  tick  of  a  dock  that,  what- 
ever language  it  may  possess  for  others,  I 
can  suit  my  imaginatfon  to  it  with  a  predsion 
of  meaning  that  iosnres  my  defermoe  and 
eagerness  to  be  accommodating. 

I  continne  in  this  sing-song  condition  of 
good-nature  alt  day,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  every  thing  my  own  way,  and  that  out 
of  sheer  sympathy  with  my  happiness  the 
sun  lags  in  rolling  up-hlll,  and  the  fog  even 
is  considerate,  and  does  not  once  display  Its 
wet  blanket. 

We  drive  from  ont  the  shadow  of  the  dt 
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bigb,  black  roofs  into  the  country-side,  where 
we  find  the  grass  so  tender  and  virklly  green 
that  one  is  nearly  provoked  iuto  tasting  it; 
and  its  smooth  surface,  rounding  everywhere, 
Is  only  broken  at  long  distances  by  a  show 
of  Rterile  soil  that  is  kept  prickly  with  furze, 
And  as  a  fine  cover  for  game,  and  where  we 
Bee  the  tenderer  shoots  browsed  upon  by  the 
wandering  sheep  and  cattle. 

We  drive  to  Cralgtnillar  Castle,  and  over 
these  feudal  ruinB  CeoUe  Is  ecstuied;  for 
here  bIi«  again  finds  traces  of  Mary  Stuart  In 
ItB  onbattled  walls  and  square,  high  keep, 
that  the  driven  queen  ao  loved  to  take  shelter 
in.  The  ivy  is  wandering  all  over  the  old 
stones  that  peep  out,  hoary  and  grim  with 
story,  from  between  the  light,  soothing  touch- 
es of  leaves  to  drop  their  sands  of  time,  as  it 
were,  gravely  one  by  one  down  into  the  moat 
dried  in  a  fiowenng  holtow  at  their  feet. 

As  we  have  brought  luncheon  with  us,  we 
pionio  on  the  slope  of  the  castle,  from  which 
we  may  see  the  low  country  stretching,  crisp 
with  tender,  moist  verdure,  towwd  the  som- 
bre smoke  of  the  city. 

In  the  valley  just  below  a  loch  lies  still 
in  a  wicker-work  of  willow  and  chestnut 
trees ;  the  fiying  hair  of  the  willows  shim- 
mering alternately  green  and  white  in  the 
breeze  over  the  rushes  on  the  shore,  and  the 
swana,  never  tired  of  kissing  thdr  own 
wrmlths,  floaUng  just  under  in  the  gray,  ohill 
water.  ^ 

It  is  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  bestir 
ourselvea  for  a  return  to  the  city. 

"All  ho  for  HolyrOodI"  cries  Oeeile.— 
"Now,  Mr.  Schuyler,  yon  have  rested  so  long 
that  yon  won't  need  to  rest  to-night,  and  you 
must  promise  not  to  let  the  ghost  have  any 
rest  either." 

"  Am  I  not  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the 
hotel  first!"  I  inquire,  with  solioltade. 
"  Really,  you  do  not  mean  to  dump  me  in 
that  forsaken  old'  palace  dinnerless.  If  yon 
should  do  such  a  thing,  your  conscience 
would  make  you  more  uneasy  than  the 
ghosts  will  me  to-night." 

"No,  indeed.  There  is  some  luncheon 
left  in  the  basket,  and  you  shall  have  that. 
Don't  make  up  a  wry  face,  for  it  isn't  all 
cake,  bya  good  deal.  There's  a  game-pie  for 
you,  and  you  really  can't  find  fault  with  that. 
If  we  let  you  go  to  the  hotel  for  dinner,  you 
couldn't  get  into  the  palace  at  all." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  give  Dundas  the  game- 
pio,  and  I'll  go  home  to  dinner  with  you." 

*'  Yon  are  only  talking  for  effect.  I  am 
going  to  take  you  straight  to  Holyrood  and 
leave  you  behind." 

.  "  Leave  me  behind  I  "*  I  echo,  lugubrionaly. 
"  Indeed,  my  shadow  is  the  only  thing  I  ever 
leave  behind  under  sneh  eircumstances,  for  It 
can  live  without  dining.** 

"Well,  we  won't  talk  about  It,"  says  Ce- 
cile,  just  as  she  might  coax  a  child  to  have  a 
tooth  pulled  -,  "  we'll  Just  go  and  see  how  It  Is, 
and  then  if  at  the  last  moment  you  are  really 
frightened,  why,  you  needn't  stay —  that's 
all." 

The  tone  of  her  voice  is  suddenly  become 
so  conservative  with  age  and  experience,  that 
I  feel  it  might  be  proper  for  her  to  add  to  its 
effect  by  p:itting  me  encouragingly  on  the 
head. 


'  To  favor  the  possibility,  I  duck  it  toward 
her,  whereupou  she  laughs  aloud,  and  Dun- 
das  turns  to  look  the  other  way,  with  the 
same  stoical  expression  that  he  has  been 
cultivating  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours. 

I  am  enjoying  this  day  thoroughly  in  hav- 
ing made  two  men  more  miserable  than  they 
would  have  been  had  the  force  of  circnm- 
stance  left  me  entirely  out  of  the  census  re- 
turns in  my  native  eoontry  some  twenty-right 
years  ago. 

Foster  Is  the  other  man,  the  comrade  of 
theyonngerH^^in  his  walk  through  the 
Trosachs  to  join  the  family  here ;  and  I  am 
ao  delighted  to  find  one  clinging  to  a  lower 
round  of  the  ladder  than  I  that,  perhaps  in 
ord^r  to  establish  n  precedent  for  future  use, 
I  begin  to  regard  Dundas's  claim  upon  Ce- 
cile'a  favor  more  impartially,  and  to  tread 
my  own  ground  well  over  htfore  precipitating 
matters. 

It  is  a  glorious  drive  back  to  Holyrood 
from  the  castle,  with  Cecile  lying  opposite 
agunst  the  cushions,  her  cheeks  throbbing 
color  anew  with  every  breath,  and  a  mischiev- 
ous light  kept  hidden  by  the  half-dropped 
eyelids. 

Back  from  the  ivied  walls  of  Craigmil- 
lar ;  past  the  gardens  that  make  the  air 
drunk  with  the  sweet  smell  of  fruit-blossoms, 
to  the  music  of  drumming -bees,  the  whis- 
tling of  myriad  birds,  as  if  there  were  one  for 
every  leaf,  and  the  singing  of  the  insects  all 
astir. 

The  distant  hills  are  purple  with  heather 
and  flushed  gold  on  their  tops,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  hea^-fires  goes  up  unfolding  like  white 
wings,  and  Is  lost. 

In  the  distance  the  hattlemented  towers 
of  Holyrood  come  rearing  up  Into  sight,  and 
from  here  they  look  wet  and  black  with  yes- 
terday's fog  and  to-day's  desolation. 

We  are  a  little  in  advance  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  party,  who  are  following  in  car- 
riages, and  I  am  glad,  for  now  I  can  be  al- 
most alone  with  Cecile  in  the  old  palace  for 
just  one  little  while. 

Our  guide  of  the  other  day,  according  to 
orders  received  from  Dundas,  I  suppose,  is  on 
the  lookout  for  us,  and  seems  aa  innocent 
and  uninterested  as  men  usually  do  when 
they  have  been  bribed  to  the  extent  of  rea- 
son. 

As  weenter  the  court-yard,  Dundas  lounges 
off  with  him  to  one  side  as  though  only  to  in- 
spect the  pediment  on  the  east  side,  upon 
which  are  sculptured  the  royal  arms  of  Brit- 
ain, and  I  am  left  to  escort  Urs.  Hogarth 
and  Cecile  up-stairs. 

When  we  reach  tiie  top  of  the  sturs  we 
only  gire  one  peep  into  the  picture-gallery, 
and  then  lbs.  Hi^arth,  who  really  looks 
pale  and  fittigued,  and  therefore  never  so 
handsome  to  eyes,  sinks  upon  a  chair  and 
increases  her  comeliness  by  declaring  that  she 
can  go  not  a  step  farther. 

So,  as  this  chur  upon  which  she  reposes 
happens  to  be  on  the  landing,  just  outside 
the  audience-chamber  to  Darnley'a  suite,  Ce- 
cile and  I  are  permitted  to  wander  on  alone 
into  the  dusty  square  of  uncarpeted  room. 

Aa  we  enter  there  is  a  scare  of  echoes, 
that  the  old  tapestry  smothers  a  little,  and  it 
sounds  exactly  as  though  the  ghosts  of  dead* 


and-gooe  courtiers  were  scampering  away  at 
our  approach,  and  hitting  the  fioor  and  their 
heels  with  their  dangling  rapiers  at  every 
step  in  their  flight.  When  we  stop  by  the 
window,  the  clang  stops  too,  and  then,  a  little 
after,  there  is  a  duller  clatter  from  outside 
as  the  carriages  left  behind  drive  up  to  the 
entrance  imd  are  brought  to  a  turn. 

Queen  Hary's  |dcture  hangs  on  tiie  wall,, 
just  over  Ceclle's  bright  head,  as  I  stand  with 
my  heart  in  my  eyes  looking  down  upon  her, 
and  for  a  background  she  has  a  bit  of  old 
tapestry,  that  sets  her  forth  like  a  flower 
with  the  dew  firesh  upon  it,  the  stitches  and 
colors  are  Bo  old,  and  dingy,  and  moth" 
eaten. 

Upon  the  tapestry  are  embroidered  little 
Cupids  that  toss  grapes  down  from  the  vines,, 
to  other  Cupids  playing  upon  the  ground ;  and 
as  these  snatch  the  grapes  to  suck  them, 
they  do  not  become  more  drunk  than  do  I,, 
draining  thirstily  all  the  joy  out  of  this  mo- 
ment alone  with  the  woman  who  stands  here 
within  reach  of  my  arms. 

She  ia  fretting  with  color,  and  her  bands 
clasp  nervously  one  over  the  other.  She  is- 
half-tuming  aside  from  me,  as  though  eager 
to  run  away  and  no  longer  possessing  the 
power ;  she  parts  her  lipa  that  grow  pale 
now,  but  not  to  speak.  Only  a  breath  since 
she  was  laughing  and  defying  me,  and  acting 
like  a  child  that  can  never  grow  old.  And 
now  my  eyes  are  aging  her,  and  the  nilence  IS' 
calling  her  by  the  name  of  woman — and  she 
ia  facing  for  tiie  first  time  a  fright  that  Is 
only  terrible  bi  ita  sudden  sweetness. 

I  forget  Dundas.  I  st^,  almost  without 
being  aware,  forward  to  touch  and  make  it 
real  to  her.  I  begin  to  say  something  that  is 
almost  inarticulate,  when  I  am  startled  back 
by  the  sound  of  feet  upon  the  landing  run- 
ning this  way,  and  the  voice  of  Hiss  Hague 
crying,  "  Oil,  where  is  Cecite  f  I  really  must 
tell  her  quick,  or  I  shall  die  1  ** 

When  the  voice  is  followed  in  by  the 
owner  of  it,  we  are  far  apart — Cecile  staring 
vacantly  at  an  old  shaky  screen,  and  I  exam- 
ining another  bit  of  tapestry  on  the  other- 
side  of  the  room. 

All  about  us  the  echoes,  sympathizing 
with  my  state  of  mind,  go  screaming  back  ut 
the  high-pitched  UacaUo  temper  of  Miss 
Hague's  voice. 

"  Cecile— oh,  I've  the  greatest  joke  to  telL 
you  I  What  do  you  think  t  Hr.  Foster  has 
been  imi^ining  all  along  that  you  are  engaged) 
to  Mr.  Dundas,  and  he  wouldn't  believe  me  in 
the  carriage  when  I  told  him  the  truth. 
Mamma  and  sister  had  to  assure  him  over- 
and  over  again  that  yon  were  not." 

The  hanging  of  tapestry  that  I  hare  been 
so  rudely  shocked  into  examining  has  trees 
upon  it,  and  in  long  perspective  a  street  which 
goes  wandering  away,  with  people  cros^g 
and  recrossing  as  tlkough  trying  to  be  on 
both  sides  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

My  vision  becomes  suddenly  irresponsible 
and  dazed  into  a  state  of  ceaseless  multipli- 
cation. The  figures  on  the  tapestry  are  in- 
cluded in  this  abbreviated  process  in  which 
they  repeat  themselves  In  a  truly  uncertain 
and  bewildering  result. 

"  It  is  a  ridiculoua  mistake,  and  one  that 
I  am  quite  tired  of,"  I  hear  Ceoile's  voice- 
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make  answer.  *'  Aak  Mr.  Foster  to  come  here, 
and  I  will  tell  him  bo  that  he  will  believe." 

"  Tell  me  first " — I  turn  round  upon  her 
qnickl/.  The  room  \%  ailent  again.  Miss 
Hagaa  htTing  gone.  %e  is  not «  stupid  girl, 
perhaps  understands  the  situation,  and  irill 
not  linrry  to  oome  back.  If  slie  does  not, 
she  wlU  nerer  1m  lored  by  ai^  man  better 
than  she  vlll  be  lored  by  me. 

Ceeile  looks  np  nov,  half  mad  with  langb* 
ter. 

And  hare  you  made  the  same  mistake  t 
Oh,  yon  coold  not;  you  are  not  so  stupid  as 
Mr.  Foster!" 

"  Yes,  I  am,  in  one  way,  and  ail  about 
yon.  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  Dnndas 
la — is  your  half  -  brother.  If  you  do  *' — I 
-catch  my  breath,  for  her  face  ia  crimson,  and 
mine  all  aglow — "  what  a  donkey  I're  been  I " 

The  whole  pack  of  them  are  upon  us  now, 
-and  we  are  separated  in  tlie  crowd,  so  I  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  this  singing 
in  my  head  by  slipping  down-stairs  and  out 
Into  the  fteah  air. 

When  Dandaa  oomes  to  seek  me  I  am 
pacing  up  and  <lown  the  roofless  nave  of  the 
old  chapel,  with  the  ahine  from  the  setting 
-son  fl&siiing  through  the  aged  doorway  upon 
my  fiice  as  I  turn,  and  tiie  grass  pushing  up 
-fimn  between  the  vanlt  -  stones  Uke  green 
nenres  reaehiug  oat  In  nneasy  filaments  for 
tiie  Ugtit,  standing  erect  sgiln  afW  every 
4read. 

"What  are  yon  dt^  here,  Sohnylert" 
lie  aayi,  in  a  restndned  sort  of  way,  which 
may  mean  one  thing  or  another.  **Tou 
mnatn't  try  to  sknlk  now  at  the  last  mombnt, 
Ah-,  if  you  do  Intend  any  venture  of  the  kind, , 
I  will  bring  up  the  rear  with  a  Tengeanoe." 

"  I  may  be  domb,  but  I  will  not  be  driven. 
'Go  back  to  wliere  yon  came  from,  and  stay 
■there." 

"  Do  you  know  that  we  have  only  ten 
minutes  left,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
rest  of  us  mnst  be  out  of  the  palace?  " 

"  Very  well,  lead  on.  How  yon  are  taking 
for  granted  that  I  wilt  not  follow !  " 

In  all  my  life  I  hare  never  been  so  near ' 
embracing  oqe  of  my  own  sex,  and  in  my 
foolish  excels  of  desire  I  am  so  afraid  that  I 
may  make  a  guy  of  myself  if  I  do  not  ad- 
minister a  hasty  snub  to  the  situation  that 
now  I  am  stiUtog  my  phraseology  in  a  way 
eaicniated  to  set  Dnndaa'a  wits  agog  with 
■ooi^eetnre  as  to  the  provocatiim  of  it 

I  see  him  look  me  stealthily  in  the  ftee, 
as  dioi^h  uneertain  as  to  whether  a  band* 
■daq»  or  a  blow  Is  the  chrysalia  Inclosed  ha 
this  transparent  covering  of  restraint,  and  I 
4m  not  more  silent  than  be,  as  I  follow  htm 
through  the  court-yard  and  np  the  fiight  of 
etoried  stairs. 

As  we  go  we  hear  tb^r  voices  ever  above 
OS,  and,  when  we  reach  the  second  landing, 
where  the  round  stain  of  lUszio'a  blood  upon 
the  Boor  seems  to  act  as  a  full  atop  to  farther 
ascent,  through  the  doorway  to  the  queen's 
-cabinetwe  see  them  flitting  about,  irreverent- 
ly awakening  the  echoes  that  do  penance  for 
having  belonged  to  Mary  Stnsrt  by  never  be- 
ing allowed  to  sleep. 

Oecile  is  not  here,  bnt  I  find  her  soon  in 
tbe  royal  bedchamber,  seated  in  a  eavemous 
«nMludr,  that  is  speechless  with  the  glory 


of  having  been  embroidered  by  Mary's  own 
industrious  fingers,  and  which  now,  grotesque 
with  age,  serves  as  a  throne  for  the  reclining 
figure  of  my  fair  young  jprl. 

I  am  frantio  wiUi  longing  to  say  just  one 
word  alone  to  her,  rad  I  hover  about,  ever 
alert  to  take  advantage  of  any  lapse  in  their 
seeming  vigilance,  for  aU  at  once  they  are 
possessed  of  a  spirit  conspiracy,  as  ft 
were,  to  prevent  my  getting  near  enongh  even 
to  touch  my  hand  to  her  cbatr.  It  Is  not 
long  before  I  begin  to  hate  everybody  in  the 
world  but  Gedle,  and  In  the  n^t  of  Uieir 
verbal  clatter  I  become  speechless  and  mo- 
rose with  imagining  how  different  it  ait  might 
be  at  this  moment  if  they  would  only  leave 
her  here  with  me ;  how  as  she  sits  there  In  the 
dusk  of  her  throne,  tike  a  white  lily  laid 
against  black  velvet,  I  might  go  to  her,  and, 
kneeling  with  my  face  upon  ber  folded  hands, 
tell  her  my  story. 

"  You  are  looking  dreadfully  worried,  Mr. 
Schuyler,"  says  Miss  Hague ;  *'  I  do  believe 
yon  are  getting  afriud.  For  shame— fm 
shame— a  big  man  like  you  !  " 

"  Ton  know  this  ia  the  room  where  the 
ghosts  come,"  adds  her  younger  sister,  for 
fear  that  for  one  instant  I  may  be  left  in 
peace ; "  if  yon  donH  stay  here  dl  tiie  time, 
the  gidde  says  yon  won't  see  uy.  So,  If  yon 
don't  see  any,  we  shall  know  that  yon  have 
mn." 

"  If  you  find  the  boms  of  the  dUcmma 
one  too  many  for  yon,  toot  the  extra  one  out 
the  window,"  says  DnndfV,  grimly  smiling  at 
me,  "  and  yon  will  have  Ae  town  about  your 
ears  in  good  earnest." 

In  the  midst  of  it,  the  guide  comes  to 
say  that  it  is  hif;h  time  for  those  who  intend 
going  to  be  gone,  and  then  the  luncheon- 
basket  is  brought  in,  and  as  Cecile  continues 
aeated,  an  nnuaual  repose  for  ber,  and  I  lean 
np  against  one  of  the  rickety  bedposts,  the 
Hague  sisters  spread  hastily  out  upon  a  table 
the  rtdns  left  of  our  noonday  meal,  the  game- 
pie  having  been  alone  left  untouched.  But  I 
do  not  even  complun  at  this  ;  indeed,  I  am 
being  led  so  meekly  by  the  ear  that,  under 
ordinary  clronmstances,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
make  as  much  sport  as  possible  out  of  it ; 
but  the  idea  of  allowing  Cecile  to  go  away 
and  be  separated  fh)m  her  an  entirety  of 
twelve  hours  with  all  these  thoughts  unborn, 
yet  in  words  strangling  me,  suffices  to  stun 
my  appredation  of  the  frollo,  and  to  make 
my  eheeks  hot  and  my  eyes  bom  with  an  In- 
tolerable Indignation  at  the  nonsense  of  the 
whole  situation. 

I  shall  never  forget  bow  Oedle  drags  her- 
self iq)  from  ber  dusky  seat,  in  a  tired  way 
that  t  have  never  known  ber  to  affect  before, 
nor  how,  without  a  word  either  of  cheer  or 
farewell,  she  passes  me  by  and  Is  gone.  Just 
as  I  am  about  to  defy  them  all  iind  follow  af- 
ter, the  rest  of  them  string  after  her  one  by 
one  like  an  interminable  flock  of  sheep — and 
I  am  left  alone  with  the  guide  and  Dundas. 
I  awake  with  a  start  now  to  the  knowledge 
that  the  latter  has  been  regarding  my  melo- 
dramatic lounge  against  the  bedpost,  my 
frowning  face  and  crossed  arms,  for  some 
little  time  attentively. 

"  Yon  really  don't  feel  Uke  booking  oi:t 
now  r  "  he  asks,  soberly. 


"  Don't  ntanii  there  asking  me  questions. 
If  you'll  stay  to  dinner  it's  all  right ;  but,  if 
you  intoid  to  go,  you'd  better  be  about  it. 
I  don't  want  to  see  any  thing  more  of  yon  till 
daylight" 

<*  I  hope  the  gentleman  has  no  flre^trms 
about  bim,"  says  the  guide,  anxiously,  whUo 
Dundaa  all  of  a  sudden  looks  me  squarely  and 
keenly  in  the  face,  as  though  not  caring  to 
question  me  again  alood.  "He  knows  I'm 
taking  a  good  deal  of  responsibility,  and  It 
would  not  be  well  to  have  any  thing  of  that 
kind  going  on  in  case  the  ghosts  should  be 
out" 

Dundas  motions  the  guide  to  the  door, 
and  we  are  left  alone. 

"  Here  is  a  pocket-pistol  for  you  " — be 
hands  me  a  flask — "  FU  exchange  with  yoo 
if  yon  are  carrying  any  of  the  other  kind." 

But  we  do  not  exchange,  for  I  take  his 
and  have  none  to  give  in  return,  and  I  laugh, 
for  the  first  time  in  an  hour,  at  bis  Oaring  in 
having  even  suggested  that  I  might  consider 
such  B  precaution  necessary. 

I  hare  the  last  word,  and  then  I  am  left  to 
listen  to  the  rat-tatting  of  their  boots  across 
the  floor  of  the  outer  room  and  down  the 
stairs  until  the  clang-to  of  the  heavy  door 
opening  below  into  the  quadrangle  tells  me 
that  I  am  alone  In  the  grhn  old  palace. 

I  do  not  realise  tbe  enormia  of  it  yet,  for 
I  am  hastening  to  tbe  western  window  to 
watch  with  a  hot  heart  how  Cecile  has  gotten 
away  Into  her  comer  of  tbe  carriage,  and, 
when  she  turns  her  face  up,  I  feel  exnetiy  as 
though  we  were  looking  straight  into  each 
other's  eyes. 

This  sensation  keeps  me  warm  some 
time  after  I  have  lost  all  trace  of  her,  even 
to  the  last  echo  of  the  wheels,  and  the  thick, 
soft  silence  crawls  over  the  fire  and  tumult 
of  my  brain. 

After  a  while  there  is  a  stab  of  sound 
made  by  footsteps  upon  tbe  flags  In  the 
quadrangle  below,  and  soon  the  guide,  in 
company  with  two  others,  passes  the  window 
to  cross  the  square  and  enter  one  of  the 
ancient  houses  tiiat  opposite  begin  the  Canon- 
gate. 


NANNCHEN  OF  MAYENCB. 
nox  THi  oxehah  or  bkbiholo  aurrbach. 

I. 

HER  name  is  Ifannchen,  and  I  will  gladly 
tdl  ber  story. 
Xannoben  is  certainly  not  a  remaikable 
name  in  Mayence ;  many  girls  bear  It  Bnt 
Nannchen  Becker  Is  a  remarkable  girl,  not 
on  account  of  her  beauty  or  ber  well-derel- 
oped,  powerful  figure — there  are  many  bean* 
tiful  girls  in  Mayence,  especially  In  Garten- 
feld,  where  our  Xannchen  lives — but  she  has 
a  specially  brave  nature,  and,  above  aD,  can 
laugb  so  that  it  makes  one's  heart  swell  for 
joy;  and  when  she  laughs  her  face  breaks 
into  so  many  mirthful  hues,  especinlly  around 
her  brown  eyes,  that  it  is  a  pleaaure  to  see 
her.  She  inherits  her  powerful  figure  from 
her  father,  Becker  the  porter,  who  works  in 
unloading  the  steamers  that  ply  up  and  down 
the  Rhine,  and  is  a  noticeable  personage.  F 
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veara  a  long,  coUarless,  tarry-liDen  coat,  and 
the  plate  on  his  cap  is  always  poshed  townrd 
the  lert  side ;  this  gives  him  a  somewhat  rak- 
ish appearance,  but  is  only  done  to  leave  the 
right  shoulder  free  to  bear  burdens.  His 
figure  would  be  much  taller  if  be  did  not 
walk  with  a  slight  stoop,  in  oouseqaence 
of  the  many  loads  he  faas  carried,  for  when- 
ever any  thing  is  too  difficult  for  othen  to 
lift,  they  always  say,  "CiOl  Becker.*'  He 
is  always  at  hand,  and,  wbea  he  graapi  an 
object,  it  seems  as  if  bis  fingers  were  pincers, 
and  woe  beUde  him  who  irritates  Becker  to 
deal  him  a  blow  with  his  huge  fist  1  But  be 
U  as  good-natured  as  a  child,  and  knows  how 
to  control  lumself  like  a  man,  for  he  is  afraid 
of  himself,  of  his  own  strengtii ;  he  bunrs  he 
eannot  oontrol  it  if  it  breaks  loose. 

The  life  led  by  the  porters  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  is  a  singular  one.  They  often 
lie  aboQt  for  hours  on  bales  of  goods,  hand- 
cai-ts,  or  even  in  sheds,  and,  as  the  saying 
goes,  stand  gaping  about,  and  If  a  passer-by 
eracks  a  joke  with  thmn,  or  has  any  thing  ri. 
dicoloas  in  bis  ai^earaoee,  sharp  and  witty 
speeches  rain  npon  him  from  all  sides.  Beck- 
er rarely  takes  part  in  this  sport ;  only  when 
•—our  story  took  place  in  the  year  1860 — the 
Prassians  are  chared  he  joins  In  the  abuse 
with  a  few  powerful  words;  but  usually  he 
only  nods  his  huge  head,  covered  with  thick, 
bushy  hair.  He  is  no  fViend  of  many  words, 
and  moreover  knows  that  he  is  somewhat  un- 
skillful  in  the  use  of  them.  His  special  glory 
consists  in  having  once  won  a  wager.  It 
was  said  that  no  one  could  carry  a  cannon- 
ball  on  his  shoulder.  Becker  laid  a  wager 
that  he  could  do  it,  and  won  the  bet.  But  he 
does  Dot  like  to  hear  of  this  feat,  and  almost 
deuies  it,  for  the  witnesses  who  were  present 
are  already  dead.  Becker's  handcart  is  made 
of  iron,  and  he  does  not  need  to  put  any 
mark  on  it;  any  one  else  would  find  the  cut 
load  enough  without  a  burden. 

As  has  already  been  said,  tiie  porter's 
life  is  a  strange  one.  Kotiiing  to  do  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and  then  within  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  while  the  steamer  remains  at  the 
landing,  hard  labor  and  sneh  hurried  tdl  that, 
when  the  boat  moves  away  again,  one  ean't 
help  wondering  what  has  been  taken  in  and 
put  out.  When  wine  is  unloaded,  Becker  is 
always  there,  and  as  careful  as  he  Is  strong. 
In  spite  of  bis  powerful  grasp,  he  handles 
the  wiue  with  a  certain  tenderness,  for  what 
are  leather,  and  grain,  and  household  fumi- 
tare,  and  all  the  other  articles  sent  to  and 
fro,  in  comparison  to  winef  They  are  all 
very  well,  but  wine  alone  makes  the  heart 
gUd — there  is  music  in  it,  as  they  say  in  the 
country.  He  often  drives  the  low,  stout 
wagon,  drawn  by  strong  bay  horses,  through 
the  city,  and,  as  he  stands  on  the  pole,  horses, 
wagon,  and  driver,  suit  each  other  as  if  run  in 
<»ie  mould — all  are  powerful  and  sturdy. 

He  laughs  and  nods,  and  the  laugh  and 
nod  of  this  giant  of  labor  produce  a  strange 
impression  when  one  is  told  that  he  has  nev- 
er drunk  a  drop  of  water  in  bis  whole  life. 
For  it  is  true.  And  has  not  the  son  of  the 
Bhine  a  right  to  drink  only  vine  if  be  can 
get  it  t  He  belieres  the  Rhenish  proTerb, 
"  Water  is  not  good  in  the  shoes,  and  mueh 
worse  in  the  stomaeh."  However,  Becker  is 


a  mortal  enemy  of  cigars ;  he  declares  that  ci- 
gar-smoking spoils  the  taste  of  wine — h  good 
pipe  does  far  less  harm. 

Becker  has  been  a  widower  ten  years. 
Bis  only  son  Nicola  is  a  cooper  in  a  wine- 
store,  and  was  married  a  year  ago.  Nnno- 
chen — she  is  only  a  year  younger  than  Nic- 
ola—  carries  on  business  in  Oartenfeld,  a 
tolerably  profitable  one,  for  she  has  kept  up 
tiie  laundry  her  mother  established.  It  is 
said  that  Becker  is  a  rich  man,  and  able  to 
buy  houses,  but  he  prefers  to  invest  bis 
money  in  mortgages;  then  the  world  knows 
nothing  about  it,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  safe. 

At  noon  —  but  eleven  o'clock  is  called 
noon,  because  tlie  men  most  eat  before  a 
steamer  comes  np  the  river  at  liatf-past 
dereiH-ftt  noon  Be<to  always  raoelres  bis 
^ner  from  Nannohen,  but  she  rarely  brings 
it  herself,  usually  sending  a  younger  girl. 
When  Nannohen  comes  herself  she  must  be 
ready  with  answers  on  all  sides,  for  she  is 
rallied  by  older  and  youi^er  companions  of 
her  father.  That  is  the  way  with  the  Rhine- 
landers,  they  are  always  joking,  Nannchen 
understands  how  to  pay  every  one  in  his  own 
coin  ;  and  her  father,  who,  meantime,  is  eat- 
ing and  drinking — he  really  eats  very  little, 
drinking  is  the  main  thing — ^nods  while  eat- 
ing, and  when  he  drinks  makes  a  sign  to  her 
to  keep  quiet,  lest  he  should  laugh  and  swal- 
low the  wine  the  wrong  way. 

But  one  bright  summer  morning  an  odd 
thing  happened.  The  green  water  of  the 
Rhine  flowed  quietly  by,  glittering  and  flash- 
ing in  the  sunlight,  and  beyond  rose  the 
Tannns  Mountains  like  lofty  petrified  wares, 

Nannchen  stood  beude  her  father,  who 
was  sitting  on  lils  cart,  eating  his  favorite 
dish — a  fat  piece  of  beef  with  horse-radish 
sauce — when  Wendel,  a  comrade  and  distant 
rdative  of  Becker,  said : 

"  Is  it  true  that  jrou  want  to  change  the 
proTerb  f  " 

Becker  made  no  reply  in  words,  but  raised 
his  head,  and  his  inqtUriog  expression  asked, 
"  What  do  you  mean  f  " 

"  The  usual  saying  Es, '  Our  daughters  are 
going  to  put  on  the  .Bouie ' "  •  (cap) ; "  but  you 
mean  to  have  yours  put  on  the  Pidcdhaub«  " 
(helmet). 

Suddenly  three  locomotives  shrieked  at 
once ;  the  one  on  the  Taonus  line,  the  one 
going  to  Darmstadt,  and  the  one  on  the  way 
to  Worms.   It  was  Impossible  to  hear  in  the 

din. 

Nannchen  turned  away  and  gazed  at  the 
Rhine,  and  Becker,  who  was  just  about  put- 
ting a  large  piece  of  meat  in  liis  mouth, 
pushed  it  back  into  the  dish,  nudged  Nann- 
chen, handed  her  the  piste,  sad  wiped  bis 
lips. 

"Didn't  you  understand?"  asked  Wen- 
del,  when  the  shrill  whistles  bad  died  away. 

"  Of  course  we  understand  you,"  replied 
Nannchen ;  "  but,  take  care,  the  Fickeihat^ 
pricks." 

"  Go  home  now,  Nannchen,"  said  Becker, 
and,  picking  up  a  sack  which  he  used  to  car- 
ry cmI,  laid  it  on  the  eart,  and  put  his  bead 


***PnttlBg  on  the  cap"  signlfles  to  marry; 
then  Is  no  BngUsh  synonym  Aw  the  pl^  npon 
words. 


upon  it.  Ho  did  not  need  to  answer  bis 
cousin ;  he  wanted  no  assistance,  he  would 
settle  the  matter  himself. 

Nannchen  went  away,  and  ber  father  did' 
not  turn  to  gaze  after  her. 

Becker  sighed,  and  looked  at  his  hands. 
He  had  raised  them  yesterday  to  strike  his 
daughter,  but  was  glad  he  had  not  done  so,, 
and  secretly  vowed  he  never  wonid ;  but  it 
was  a  bad  business  ;  and  yet  Nannchen  was 
kind  to  bring  the  dinner  herself  to4ay  when 
there  was  so  much  ironing  to  be  done.  She 
evidently  saw  it  was  fooliiib  and  impossible  r 
she  had  always  been  a  good  child,  and  would 
remain  so.   The  matter  was  settled. 

If  be  had  seen  two  pair  of  eyes,  and  heard 
a  few  words  exchanged  a  short  distance  from 
the  cathedral,  betweoi  a  soldier  on  gnard  and' 
Nannchen,  he  might  bare  thought  dUKvently, 
The  8ol^er^-«  tall,  fair  man,  with  thick, 
waTy,  light  haip-— said  to  Naimdien  as  she* 
passed: 

*'  How  do  matters  stand,  sweetheart  ?  " 

"  So  surely  as  you  keep  your  oath  of  ser- 
vice I  will  keep  my  promise,"  replied  Nann- 
chen, quickly,  scarcely  looking  up,  and  passed' 

on. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  ber  father  was 
thinking  of  what  had  occurred  the  day  be-- 
fora 

Weeks  ago  Nicola  had  told  him  that 
Nannchen  had  a  Prussian  lover.  Becker 
laughed  at  it.  "Perhaps  he  la  in  lore  with 
her:  That  will  do  no  harm,  she  is  clever  and 
sensible— it'll  take  a  very  different  sort  of 
man  to  turn  her  head," 

But  an  incident  had  happened  the  even- 
ing before.  When  he  came  home,  Nannchen 
was  not  in  —  she  was  in  the  great  drying- 
place.  He  followed,  and  who  stood  there 
helping  her  take  in  the  clotlies  t  Who  lifted 
the  great  basket  on  one  side  while  she  held- 
the  other  f   A  Prussian  ! 

How  the  man  looked  he  really  did  not 
know — he  only  saw  the  Pnissian  nnifom. 
He  went  up  to  the  pair  and  shoutad-^e  resU 
ly  did  not  mean  to  speak  so  lond,  but  he- 
could  not  help  it : 

"  We  want  no  assistance.  The  Pmssian: 
can  go;  and  you,  Nannchen,  walk  before- 
mft» 

He  took  the  heary  basket  in  both  hands 
and  carried  it  into  the  house  as  if  it  were  ft. 

knitting-bag.    Once  he  looked  back:  the- 
Prussian  put  on  bis  helmet  and  buckled  his  - 
sword,  then  went  away  in  the  opposite  diree- 
tion. 

On  entering  the  house  Becker  asked : 
"  What  sort  of  buflbonery  were  you  carry- 
ing on  there  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know." 

"  What  was  that  Prussian  doing  here  ?  " 
"  Bis  name  is  Becker,  too  —  Wilhelm 

Becker." 

"  I  don't  care  what  his  name  is :  1*11  hare  - 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Pmssians," 
"  Nor  I  either^xoept  Wilhdm." 
" Indeed  f 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Nannchen 
brought  her  father's  supper;  he  did  not  est 
it,  but  filled  a  pipe  and  sat  down  on  tho 
bench  before  the  house. 

Nannchen  went  to  and  iro  giving  ordera- 
aboat  the  washing.  The  ^rls  in  the  Isqtfr 
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4>uk-40oai  were  sini^og  over  thdr  Ironlag; 
4)at  NaDQohen*!  voiee  was  iHenL 

After  a  time— erra  bis  pipe  did  not  taate 
veil  tMight — Beaker  retimed  to  the  room, 
nuiuering,  "The  Fnunian  aha'n't  spoil  m; 
mpper,  too.'* 

He  begao  to  eat. 

Nannehen  came  in,  and  asked,  "llidier, 
■ahaVt  I  varm  your  sapper  a  IHtle  F  " 

"  No,  it  may  be  cold ;  you  may  sooa  have 
me  cold,  too." 

XanncheD  stood  bedde  him,  forcing  back 
ber  tears. 

■'Kay  I  tdl  yon  about  it  now?"  she 
■asked. 

"  Bring  a  light,"  replied  Becker. 
Nanncbeo  obeyed. 

**  Can  you  look  me  in  the  eye  witii  a  clear 
■coBBciettce  f  "  asked  the  father. 
"  Tea." 
'*  ThMi  go  on." 

"  Fatbei^I  haven't  much  to  teU." 

'•The  leas  the  better." 

**Fatiier,  It  is  bow  three  weeks  since  I 
went  to  see  my  aunt  at  Eostli«m." 

**  I  mi^t  hare  thought  lOw  Bat  go  on — 
goonl" 

*'  Uncle  had  Just  gone  on  his  first  trip  as 
hdmsman  on  the  Schiller,  and,  w  we  sat  to- 
f^ether,  a  Prussian  came  In,  and  said  he  had 
a  message  from  his  nnole,  the  OTWseer  of  the 
foundery  at  Nenwied,  with  whom  my  aunt 
formoly  ttved.  Hy  annt  knows  the  soldier; 
she  had  seen  him  before  whn  he  vas  a  little 
boy.  She  went  down  Into  the  cellar  to  get 
some  wine — " 

"  I'll  pay  her  for  the  wine,"  interrupted 
Seeker ;  and  Nannehen  continued : 

"  As  we  were  alone  in  the  room,  the  sol- 
dier said,  in  a  trembling  voice:  *  It  is  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  sent  b;  Heaven  that  I  have 
met  you  here,  Frftulein  Ifannchen.'  '  How 
do  yoo  know  my  name  f  '  I  asked.  Then  he 
said,  politely :  *  Allow  me  to  take  off  my  cap,' 
and  he  did  so,  and  his  face  was  so  handsome 
and  kind  and  honest  —  yon  saw  him,  too, 
&ther." 

"I  didn't  see  him." 

"Then  you  probably  will  to-morrov." 

"We'Hsee.  Goon." 

**TheD  he  told  me  that  he  had  known  me 
1^  right  a  long  time,  but  had  not  been  bold 
enough  to  qwak  to  me.  And  I  told  him  be 
did  quite  right,  for  he  would  have  had  the 
worst  of  it  Then  we  both  laughed,  I  don't 
know  why,  but  we  could  not  stop  laugh- 
ing. Xy  aont  oame  19  with  the  wine,  we 
tooehed  glasses,  and  he  told  me  he  had  asked 
where  we  Uve  and  what  my  name  was,  and  he 
taew  yoo,  too,  ftther,  by  sight" 

**  He  sha'n't  know  me  in  any  other  way. 
But  go  on." 

"I've  almost  finished  my  story.  My  aunt 
urged  us  to  take  more  wine,  but  Wilhelm 
•caredy  drank  half  a  glass,  and  said  he 
thought  he  wouldn't  want  any  thing  more  to 
eat  or  drink  all  his  life,  and  he  talked  very 
vensibly  and  pleasantly,  and  told  us  he  was  a 
Joiner — but  they  call  it  cabinet-maker — and 
when  I  went  away,  he  asked  permission  to  go 
with  me.  So  we  walked  side  by  side.  When 
we  came  to  the  train,  he  asked,  *  Will  yon 
allow  me  to  take  a  boat? '  I  made  no  ob- 
JeetioBt  ud,  as  we  got  in,  the  boatman  said: 


'I  wish  you  good  lack.  That's  a  w«ll-matebed 
pair.*  We  both  started  so  that  Uie  boat 
rocked,  and,  as  we  came  ont  Into  the  Bhine, 
the  san  waa  setting,  uid  we  floated  over 
bright,  golden  wares,  and  he  said :  *  If  si) 
this  were  pure  gold  and  my  own,  I  would 
marry  no  other  woman  In  the  worid  than  the 
me  who  now  rits  Iraride  me,'  and  then  he 
took  my  hand  for  tha  bat  time,  and  I  let 
him,  and  we  rowed  across  without  speaking 
another  word.  Then  we  got  out  of  the  boat 
and  walked  through  the  city.  I  took  his  arm, 
and  when  we  reached  the  garden-fence  I  gave 
him  the  first  kiss,  and  I'll  never  kiss  any 
other  man  except  you,  father,  if  you  say  *Ye&' 
and  'Amen.'" 

"  Do  you  know  what  aort  of  an  amen  I'll 
say  T  "  shouted  the  father,  raising  his  clinched 
hands  over  the  young  girl's  bead.  **  That's 
the  way  I'll  say  amen,  you — " 

"  Don't  do  that,  Catfaert  you  would  repent 
it  all  your  life  if  yon  straek  me,"  repUed 
Nannchen. 

Becker's  hands  fell,  he  walked  silently 
out  of  the  house,  sat  down  on  the  beneh,  and 
smoked  till  midnight  The  atars  sparkled 
over  his  bead,  the  nightingales  sang  in  the 
shrnbbery,  in  the  Stance  flrom  the  Uiine  he 
heard  the  snorting  of  a  ateam-ti^,  as  if  some 
monster  were  approaehii^,  and  tiie  sentinels 
on  the  walla  shouted  from  post  to  post: 

"  Comrade,  are  yon  there  ?  " 

**  Comrade,  are  joa  there  F  "  cried  a  vcdoe 
to  Becker,  also.  He  fdt  ai^ry  i^th  himself 
for  sitting  up  so  long,  when  he  must  ko  to  tfae 
Rhine  at  three  o'clock  to  unload  a  ship  from 
the  Netherlands.  He  did  not  go  to  bed,  bat 
walked  straight  to  the  river-bank,  and  slept 
for  a  few  boors  on  some  eoOee-baga  stored  In 
a  abed. 

Becker  was  now  thinking  of  all  this,  and 
he  felt  anxious  about  the  end  of  the  matter. 
Nothing  can  be  conquered  by  force,  and  he 
knew  of  no  other  means,  unless  Nannchen 
came  to  her  senses  of  her  own  accord.  To- 
day, for  the  first  time,  he  failed  to  hear  the 
landing -bell,  and  was  waked  just  as  the 
steamer  was  making  a  ddn^,  gracefbl  curve, 
to  come  up  to  the  wharf.  Becker  was  quick- 
ly at  his  post 

II. 

Whut  the  time  for  rest  oame  again,  and 
Becker' sat  idle,  a  burden  far  heavier  than 
any  he  had  dragged  In  and  out  fsU  upon  him. 

Tes,  his  wife,  he  thoi^t,  looking  at  his 
broad,  strong  handft— yes,  when  a  wife  ^es 
and  leaves  husband  and  diildren,  it  Is  as  If 
they  had  lost  an  eye  or  a  band.  He  covered 
his  eyes  fur  a  time,  and  then,  following  hia 
former  train  of  thonght,  murmured ;  "  If  ebe 
were  alive  this  wouldn't  have  happened,  and 
you  wouldn't  be  sitting  here  worrying  about 
what  is  going  on  at  home.  To  take  care  of  a 
girl  I  Ah,  if  ahe  doean't  take  care  of  heraelf, 
bolts  and  bars  are  nseless.  I  needn't  fear, 
Nannchen  ia  good  and  prond,  she  won't  do 
any  thing  wrong.  But  who  knows  what  an 
artful  Prussian — for  they  are  artful — " 

Becker  sat  still  a  long  time,  now  opening 
hia  eyes,  now  resolutely  closing  them ;  if  be 
saw  the  world  around  him  he  waa  dissatiafied ; 
and  if  he  abut  hia  eyes  and  saw  nothing,  he 
grew  more  and  more  anxious.  He  was  angry 
with  himstif,  for  he  could  not  help  eonfessing 


tliat  he  was  not  fit  to  manage  ■Bob  mat- 
ten. 

Suddenly  he  rose  and  went  tq>  to  a  beggar, 
who  sat  on  the  bridge  not  far  from  tiie  land- 
ing, with  his  cmtches  bedde  him.  Becker 
hastily  stooped  and  gave  him  money. 

The  man  had  sat  there  for  years,  and 
Becker  bad  scarcely  noticed  him,  fur  less 
thought  of  giving  him  alms.  To-day  be  did 
so.  And  I  can  tell  why,  for  Becker  has  ex- 
plained it — ^he  was  angry  with  himself.  On 
looking  up  once,  he  hsd  suddenly  wished  he 
was  the  lame  b^gar,  who  had  nobody  in  the 
world  but  himself;  then,  hastily  reflecting 
that  this  was  a  sin,  he  went  up  to  the  man 
and  gave  bim  some  money,  as  If  to  atone  for 
the  wicked  thought. 

Becker  returned  home  that  evening  later 
than  usual,  but  ate  and  drank  first  at  the 
*<  Ship  "—for,  in  the  first  place,  he  did  not 
want  to  let  Nannchen  get  his  sapper;  and, 
secondly,  he  felt  that  something  migbt  hap- 
pen which  would  deprive  him  of  it  altogeth- 
er. If  the  Prussian  were  there  agiUn — he 
didn't  know  what  he  would  do ;  he'd  give  him 
"adigln  tiie ribst" 

Be  porsoed  hta  way  in  a  very  sullen  mood. 
He  was  angi^  that  something  was  b^g 
cooked  at  home,  which  mutt  be  eaten,  though 
be  was  nrither  hungry  nor  thirsty. 

As  he  passed,  tfae  guard  at  the  cathedral, 
a  tall,  carly.headed  soldier,  was  standing  idly 
by  a  i^llar.  Something  about  him  attracted 
bis  attention,  and  the  soldier  took  the  4^gar 
out  of  his  mouth,  made  a  military  salute^  and 
said: 

"  A  fine  evening,  Herr  Becker." 

Becker  started,  looked  indignant,  clinched 
his  fist,  and  walked  on. 

"  A  fine  evening  I "  he  muttered.  *'  A  fine 
evening  I  Deuoe  take  him  with  his  fine  even- 
ing I   What  sort  of  talk  is  that  t " 

Now  be  had  some  definite  object  of  anger, 
he  could  not  bear  the  Prussian's  High-Ger- 
man accent. 

"But  he  is  a  fine -looking  fellow.  He 
might  well  take  a  young  girl's  eye,  and  he 
has  a  lawyer's  ^ft  of  the  gab ;  all  Prussians 
have  that,  they  can  talk  till  a  man  would 
think  he  was  the  stupidest  mortal  in  the 
world,  and  they  bad  swallowed  all  the  wia- 
Axita.  W^t,  FIl  settie  your  business.  And 
tfae  Impudence  of  speaking  to  me  on  the  ca- 
thedral square,  as  if  we  had  hem  friends  aU 
our  UvesI" 

Becker  went  home  foeUng  very  mirah  re- 
lieved ;  the  Prussian  was  on  guard  that  day, 
and  tfae  house  in  Qartenfeld  waa  safe  from 
him  for  four-and-twenly  hours. 

Whsi  the  old  man  reached  home,  he 
found  his  son  Nicola  and  his  daughter-in-law 
awaiting  him.  He  spoke  more  mildly  than 
he  hod  intended  to  Nannchen,  who  was  set- 
ting the  table,  and  told  her  she  might  clear 
away  the  things,  he  bad  eaten  his  supper. 
His  daughter-in-law  should  see  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  house.  He  sat 
down  on  the  bench  outside  the  door;  Nicola 
joined  him,  and  said  he  bad  heard  what  had 
happened,  and  his  fkther  probably  believed 
him  now. 

"  ril  tell  yon  what,"  said  Becker,  rubbing 
both  hands  over  his  knees,  which  felt  un- 
usually weak,  "  don't  meddle-  in  this  buri< 
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ness.  Xannehen  and  I  will  aettle  it  togeth- 
er." 

So  tbe  eTening  passed  quietly  away. 

When  Becker  had  gone  to  bed,  Nannohen 
ent^ed  hla  room,  Mjrlng : 

"Father,  I  want  yon  to  hare  a  good 
■dgbfa  rest,  so  I  will  tell  yon  Uiat  I  wooH 
■ay  another  word  to  Wllheltn  until  youVe 
spoken  to  him  yonrMlf.  Oood-night." 

**  A  fine  erening,"  replied  Becker,  turn- 
ing orer  on  the  other  side,  and  mattering, 
"  Then  you  can  wait  a  long  Ume." 

Tbe  next  morDing,  when  he  roae  before 
da^ight,  Nannchen  was  up  as  usual ;  neither 
a  word  about  tbe  main  sabject  that  was 
occupying  their  thon^ts,  and  Becker  went 
to  his  work. 

Day  after  day  elapsed,  as  If  nothing  had 
happened. 

At  last,  on  the  Beoond  Sunday,  Kannohen 
said: 

"  Father,  WOhelm  baa  written  me  a  let> 

ter." 

"Ah  I   So  he  can  write  too?" 

"  Yea,  he  writes  beauttfally,  he  is  well 
educated." 

"  Tes— yes,  all  the  Pmssiana  can  write 
and  chatter.   What  does  he  write  f  " 

*<  Read  the  letter  yourselC" 

"  No,  you  know  I  can't  manage  writing 
very  wall — rMd  It  alond." 

Ifannehen  read : 

"*DiARB8rL0T«:»»» 

fiecker  nodded^-4hat  was  a  good  begin- 
ning. 

"  *  I  un  d^g  of  grief  because  I  can  no 
longer  see  and  hear  yon,  or  hold  your  dear 
hand.  I  hare  just  been  discharged  from  tbe 
goard-house,  where  I  was  kept  twenty.foar 
hours  on  bread  -  and  •  water  because 'I  n%- 
lected  to  challenge  tbe  major  when  be  was 
on  his  rounds.  I  can  do  longer  see  or  hear 
any  thing ;  I  am  fairly  out  <^  my  head.  If 
you  don't  want  me  to  put  a  bullet  through 
my  brains — ' 

*'  He  I "  interrupted  Becker. 
— "  '  &id  some  way  that  I  can  speak  to  your 
father.  I  shall  go  to  your  aunt  at  Eostheim 
at  no<m  to-morrow.  He  can  meet  me  th«re 
if  you  won't  let  me  call  at  the  house.  I  im- 
plore you,  by  your  mother's  memory  and  your 
love  for  me,  not  to  keep  me  In  suspense  any 
longer  t   Tours  until  death, 

"  *  WiLHILH  BKxnu*  ** 

yannchen  pansed.  Her  father  ut  in  ri- 
lence  fbr  a  long  time,  with  his  olinched  hands 
renting  on  the  table,  without  uttering  a  word. 

*' What  will  you  do?'*  asked  Kannchen, 
at  last. 

Zounds  t  The  Prussian  shall  know  me 
and  your  aunt  too,"  replied  her  father. 

"Touwill  do  nothing  unjust,"  answered 
Nannchen.  "I  can  depend  upon  you,  as  yon 
can  upon  me.  And,  father,  settle  the  mat- 
ter. You  surely  can't  want  me  to  be  untrue 
to  you." 

"  Indeed !  So  you  now  pride  yourself  on 
not  bavitig  been  untrue  to  me.  I  hare  re- 
mained unmarried  for  your  sake,  but  \  now 
see  I  should  hare  done  better  to  take  a  wife, 
tfaen  one  creature  in  the  worid  would  have 
staid  with  me." 


"  I  won't  leave  you,  father," 
"  Very  welL" 

Becker  went  to  attend  to  his  work  on  the 
Rhine,  but  took  some  better  olothM  in  a 
bundle.  Id  order  to  ohange  his  drefla  in  one 
of  the  sheds  after  Uie  buriness  of  the  day  was 
OTer. 

Nannchen  sat  at  home  keying  tbe  books, 
though  her  eyes  often  filled  with  tears ;  but 
she  had  no  patience  irith  weaknesfl,  and,  after 
finishing  her  work,  weot  to  her  own  room, 
where  she  washed  and  dressed  herself  thor- 
oughly. Then  she  went  out  into  the  garden. 
The  two  watch-dogs  came  to  meet  her,  and 
pressed  close  to  her  side,  but  she  read  Wil- 
helm's  letter  orer  and  over  again ;  then  went 
back  to  her  room  and  looked  at  the  fine 
shirts  she  bad  washed  for  bim. 

"  He  bdongs  to  a  respectable  family,  one 
can  see  that  by  the  shirts,"  she  thought,  and, 
when  her  idster-in-law  came  to  see  her,  was 
as  mvry  as  usnaL 


BzcEiB  had  never  been  much  accustomed 
to  walking,  and,  as  he  crossed  tbe  bridge  to- 
day, be  moved  as  if  be  were  pushing  an  in* 
▼iribte  oart;  he  was  Indeed  heavily  laden, 
and  moreover  thought  all  tbe  people  must 
ask— or,  Do^  they  really  had  do  need  to  ask, 
they  might  have  read  in  his  &ce — the  reason 
why  be  had  left  the  landing  that  day.  He 
gased  In  astonishment  at  tbe  buiWngs  which 
bad  been  newly  erected  beyond  the  railway- 
station.  For  years  he  had  only  been  to  the 
staUon  with  loads  of  freight,  and  gone  no 
farther. 

A  strange  Sunday  afternoon  brightness 
illumined  the  village  of  Eostheim.  Tbe 
church  services  were  over,  dinner  had  been 
eaten,  and  now  there  were  several  hours  dur- 
ing which  people  could  do  as  they  ohose. 

Becker  was  greeted  by  many  families  of 
acquaintancep,  who  were  out  walking  togeth- 
er, and  his  first  thought  was :  *'  It  is  your  own 
fault  that  your  child  has  committed  this  piece 
of  folly:  you  have  always  let  her  wander 
about  alone,  especially  over  here  to  viut  her 
aunt."  He  resolved  if  Nannchen  gave  up  tbe 
Prussian  to  go  with  her  in  future  every  Sun- 
day wherever  she  wished,  then  she  would 
meet  the  sons  of  respectable  citizens,  and 
who  knew  what  might  come  of  it ! 

When  he  reached  bis  brother-in-law's 
house,  be  ktoked  througli  the  window  on  the 
groand-floor,  and  saw  two  men  sitting  at  a 
table. 

Before  them  stood  a  blue  piteber  and  two 
|rfnt  glasses. 

It  is  bard  to  find  >  more  contented  man 
than  a  Rhenish  sailor  at  home  on  Sunday  af- 
twnoon.  Perhaps,  of  all  who  labor  on  rivers 
or  at  sea,  the  Rhenish  sailor  Is  the  only  one 
of  his  class  who  drinks  wine.  Tbe  helmsman 
was  the  very  picture  of  comfort.  He  sat  in 
his  room  in  a  loose  calico  jacket,  on  which 
red  Sowers  twined  here  and  there  over  a 
green  ground,  with  his  feet  thrust  into  a  pair 
of  embroidered  slippers  —  a  present  from 
Nannchen.  Tbe  bird  perched  on  the  blos- 
soming pear-tree,  whose  song  floated  in 
through  the  open  window,  cannot  be  so  mer- 
ry as  the  man ;  for  it  can  only  whistle,  and 
not  drink  wine,  especially  with  a  eompanlon.  I 


The  helmsman  did  not  like  to  drink  alone,  so 
a  guest  who  could  talk  pleasantiy  was  ail  tbe 
more  welcome.  He  scarcely  answered,  only 
wUstled  noiselessly  to  himself,  as  be  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing  when  be  stood  on  the 
high  deck  of  the  steamer  and  turned  Uie 
wheel 

Was  tbe  Frusrian  sitting  with  his  broth- 
er-in-law ?  But  what  was  there  to  consider 
about  ?  Becker  entered,  and  tbe  young  man, 
in  a  black-cloth  coat  and  white  vest,  who  had 
been  sitting  with  the  helmsman  and  now  rose, 
flushed  scarlet.  Becker,  too,  felt  something 
of  the  kind ;  but,  according  to  his  habit  when 
perplexed,  took  hold  of  his  big  nose  ns  if  he 
wanted  to  guide  himself. 

"  How  are  you,  brother-in-law  ?  "  said  the 
helmsman. — "  I  suppose  you  already  know 
Herr  Becker,"  be  added,  turning  to  the  young 
man. 

Becker,  still  holding  fast  to  his  nose, 
looked  up  at  the  youth,  who  was  at  least  half 
a  head  taller  than  he,  because  he  stood  so 
straight. 

"  So  this  ia  be,"  was  the  thought  that 
flashed  through  bis  mind. — He  nodded,  say- 
ing, "I  only  want  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
your  wife." 

"  She'll  be  In  dlreeUy ;  sit  down." 

"  I  have  often  seat  you  bdbre,"  said  tbe 
young  man — you  passed  me  yesterday  when 
I  was  on  guard." 

Becker  found  It  very  convenient  to  make 
no  reply :  that  said  plainly  enough,  "  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other."  But  It 
was  extremely  unpleasant  fbr  bIm  to  find  his 
brother-in-law  at  home.  He  had  plenty  of 
hard  words  in  store,  and  wanted  to  tell  the 
Prussian  he  would  break  his  neck  if  he  spoke 
another  word  to  Nannchen,  or  even  cost  a 
^oDce  at  her. 

Now  every  thing  was  changed. 

"  I  have  been  consulting  with  Herr  Beck- 
er," said  the  helmsman,  "  and  you  can  help 
us  more  than  any  one." 

"  I  shall  consider  it  a  great  honor,  if  you 
will  be  bind  enough  to  do  so,"  added  the 
young  man. 

He  hod  a  pleasant  voice,  but  spoke  witii 
such  a  marked  Prussian  accent  that  the  por- 
ter's righteous  indignation  again  overpowered 
him.  But  he  was  silent,  and  his  brother-in* 
law  continued : 

"  Tes,  this  Is  the  business  on  hand :  Herr 
Becker  has  obtained  leave  of  id)8enoe  for 
three  weeks,  and  wants  to  work  at  bis 
trade." 

"  Tea,"  added  the  yoong  mai^  "  though  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  like  a  Midler's  lif^ 
I  prefer  my  own  trade.  To  be  sure,  I  always 
feel  a  longing  for  my  motfaer  and  my  relo- 
tivea,  but  still  more  for  my  trade ;  so,  dar- 
ing my  furlough,  I  Vant  to  feel  at  home  by 
working  at  it,  and  taking  plane,  saw,  and 
chisel,  in  my  hand  ag^n." 

"  Tes,  Prussians  have  the  gin  of  the  gab," 
thought  Becker ;  but  he  did  not  say  so,  only 
muttered  ;  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  this,  to 
be  sure*  What  silly  expressions  the  Prus- 
sians have  I "  he  grumbled,  under  his  breath. 

"  I  advised  Herr  Becker,"  continued  tbe 
helmsman,  "  to  get  a  place  with  old  Knuss- 
man — be  does  beauUful  work.  Ton  went  to 
school  with  old  Knussmao,  and  often  carry 
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Sum  loads  of  wood.  Ton  matX  reoomtneDd 
B«rr  Becker  to  him." 

*'  The  Prussian  has  never  been  recom- 
neoded  to  me,  uid  I  don't  believe  he  will  be ; 
I  can't  give  what  I  don't  have. — Whore  is 
jour  wife  ?  " 

"I  don'l  know — probably  standing  by 
Mm«  garden-fence  goasipiDg.  Can't  you  tell 
me  yonr  errand  f  ** 

"  For  aoght  I  care.  I  merel;  want  to  tell 
ihe  Prussian  tliat  FU  hare  nothing  to  do  with 
him,  and  mj  Xanncben  vilL  hare  nothing  to 
4o  wiUi  him  either." 

**  I  most  ask  to  have  Nannoheo  tell  me  so 
heraeir."  t 

"I  didn't  know  tliat  fae,"  aaid  Becker, 
-speaking  to  bis  brother-in-law  over  bis  shoul- 
der, '*  had  any  right  to  ask  any  thing." 

Fortanately,  just  at  this  moment  the  aunt 
entered,  and  was  overjoyed  to  see  the  three 
men  sittiug  so  comfortably  together. 

"  I'm  going,  now,"  said  the  porter ;  "  we 
tiave  done  with  each  other.  And  I  only 
want  to  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
'Of  yourself  to  help  on  such  a  thing.  As 
jour  husband  is  here,  I'll  say  no  more." 

*'  You've  said  too  much  already  I  "  ez- 
■claimed  his  brother'in-law,  riring.  His  foce 
.flushed,  and  the  red  flowers  on  his  jacket 
leemed  to  grow  redder  and  twine  in  and  out 
as  if  in  anger,  as  be  folded  his  anns  and 
«cmUnned :  "  Tes,  look  at  me^  Fn  not  aftald 

your  huge  fists.  I'm  sorrj  joa  are  so  nn- 
nasonable.  You're  taking  the  beat  waj  to 
make  jour  child  deoelve  yon  I  Did  yon  ask 
joar  parents  before  you  spoke  to  jour  wife  f  " 

"Fray,  don't  Bhont  so;  speak  gently," 
■s&id  the  aunt. 

"Tes,  pleasanUj,  quietly  1"  jeered  the 
porter. 

**  Let  me  speak,"  pleaded  the  soldier.  "  I 
don't  wish  to  bring  trouble  into  a  family  and 
reproAohes  on  Ibis  good  woman's  head.  I 
will  leave  the  bouse  and  never  come  here 
again." 

"  Stay ! "  said  the  helmsman,  "  I'm  master 
«f  my  own  bousa" 

"Then  I  ean  go,"  replied  the  {xoter, 
calmlj.  "What  ts  said  is  said.  Oood-by, 
alL" 

He  opened  the  door,  but  met  Nannehen 
on  the  tfareabeld. 

"  What  [  Ton  here  ?  "  the  father  shout- 
ed. "Didn't  you  promise  me  yon  would 
never  meet  him  again  without  my  loiowl. 
edge?" 

"  Fm  not  doing  it  without  your  knowl- 
edge," replied  Nannehen.   **  Ton  are  here." 

All  laughed,  and  even  Becker  could  not 
help  joining,  thoogb  he  fielt  more  like  swear- 

ins- 

Nannehen  drew  him  into  the  room  again, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  tat  down. 

A  long  pause  ensued.  At  last  Nannehen 
b^an: 

"Father,  I  know  yonr  grudge  against 
Wllhelm.-  Tou  want  to  have  notUng  to  do 
^rith  him,  because  he  Is  a  Fmssiao." 

"  Of  conrsc." 

"And  suppose  some  wished  to  have  noth- 
lag  to  do  with  you,  because  you  belong  to 
Hesse-Darmstadt?" 

"  I  don't  bekmg  to  Hesse-Darmstadt,  I 
MsBf  toVayeDoe." 


"Yes,  but  you  are  a  German,  tool  I 
shall  never  forget  how  you  looked  when  you 
bore  the  great  German  banner  in  the  year 
'48." 

"  Yea,  and  who  tore  down  the  German 
cockade  and  trampled  it  under  foot?  The 
Fmsslansl"  cried  Becker,  dashing  his 
clinched  flat  on  the  table;  he  was  glad  to 
have  some  pretext  to  g^re  vent  to  his  nig& 

*'  Not  I,"  add  the  young  man,  "  I  wasn't 
here,  and  who  knows  whether  any  one  else 
did  itP" 

"Yes,"  cried  Becker,  irith  trembUng 
lips,"  it  was  a  Prussian  who  snatched  off  my 
Nicola's  black  and  gold  cap — he  was  a  school- 
boy, then — and  flung  it  xaUy  the  Shine.  Vt  I 
had  been  there,  the  Prussian  would  have 
gone  after  it !   And  before  I — " 

"  Let  that  pass,"  interrupted  the  helms- 
man, "  a  great  deal  of  water  has  flowed  down 
the  Rhine  since  then.  Are  we  not  all  a 
pack  of  fools  ?  "  he  added,  laughing.  "  What 
does  this  concern  us  now?  There  stands 
Herr  Becker  in  his  civilian's  dress,  and  to- 
morrow he'll  put  on  his  uniform  again,  as 
every  one  must.  You've  lived  on  the  shore 
of  the  Rhine  all  yonr  life,  brother-in-law,  and 
don't  know  that  there  are  other  people  In  the 
world." 

"  You  are  not  my  teacher.  It  Is  probably 
the  new  fashion  that  a  Gather  passes  for  noth- 
ing with  his  daughter's  suitor." 

"  He  passes  for  as  much  as  be  Is  worth 
and  makes  himself,"  replied  the  brother-in- 
law,  while,  the  soldier  extended  his  hand,  say- 
ing: 

"I  have  every  respect  for  you,  Herr 
Becker;  you  are  a  man  of  honor," 

The  two  women  lefl  the  room,  but  stood 
outtide  the  door  like  a  guard,  to  prevent  any 
violent  outbr^k,  and  ere  half  an  hour  had 
paaaed  the  helmsoun  called  them  in  again. 

Nannehen  sought  her  father's  eyes ;  he 
would  not  took  at  ber,  and  Wilhelm's  gaze 
was  also  fixed  on  the  floor.  Her  uncle  atone 
seemed  cheerful  and  said  : 

"Yes,  we  have  stirred  up  all  the  old  sto- 
ries again.  I  shall  never  forget  it — I  steered 
the  ship  that  brought  the  embassadors  of 
the  German  Reichstag  from  Frankfort  to  Co- 
logne, whence  they  went  to  Berlin  to  give 
the  Kh^  of  Prussia  the  imperial  crown. 
Oh,  what  splendid-looking  men  they  were! 
Where  are  they  now  f  Host  of  them  under- 
ground, or  scattered  over  the  wide  world. 
If  I  should  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  I 
shall  never  forget  what  a  trip  that  was ;  there 
will  never  be  such  another.  Nothing  but  re- 
joicing on  all  sides,  and  people  thoi^t  all 
trouble  was  over.  Yet  here  we  sit  quarrel- 
ing, about  the  emperor's  beard,*  and  haven't 
even  an  emperor,  much  less  one  that  has  a 
beard." 

All  laughed,  and  the  helmsman,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  political  knowledge, 
continued : 

"What's  the  use?  TUngs  have  turned 
out  differently  from  what  we  wanted,  but 
what's  the  use  of  worrying  *  Itll  all  come 
right  in  the  end. — Nannehen,  don't  be  anxious, 
your  affairs  will  oome  out  right,  too." 


•  A  Oermsn  asyins,  slKntfylng  to  dispute  over 
trifles. 


This  really  seemed  to  be  the  case.  Not 
another  angry  word  was  spoken,  and  the 
porter  drank  the  wine  set  before  bim,  but 
did  not  touch  glasses  with  the  Prussian  ;  be 
retired  into  passive  resistance,  for  he  saw 
that  be  could  not  carry  out  his  wishes  here, 
ttiere  were  too  many  against  him;  to  be 
sure  he  was  stronger  than  all  of  them  put 
together,  but  bodily  strength  was  of  no  u8& 
So  he  did  nothing  at  all,  but  applied  himself 
to  the  wine. 

looirai.usioir  vsxt  week.] 


SEVEN  BRILLIANT 
S  UN  SETS. 

THERE  are  more  people  in  these  degen- 
erate times  who  see  sunsets  than  sun- 
rises; and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
former  are,  to  the  majority  of  the  human 
race,  much  more  agreeable  ephemera.  One 
requires  three  things  to  perfect  a  sunset :  you 
must  have  the  natural  phenomenon  (if  there 
is  such  a  thing),  then  the  person  to  see  it, 
then  the  mood  of  mind  to  e^joy  and  appre- 
ciate  it.  These  three  things  do  not  always 
come  together. 

Seven  times  in  my  experience  have  these 
three  things  come  to  be  united.  -  I  have  seen 
extraordinary  sunsets,  no  doubt,  v^hmtt  see- 
ing them ;  the  donds,  tlie  colors,  the  m^es< 
tic  pomp  of  celestial  heraldry,  were  there,  but 
my  appreciative  sense  was  not  there.  The 
better  part  of  me  went  not  forth  to  greet  Na- 
ture's most  gorgeous  hospitality.  My  mind 
had  no  wedding-garment ;  it  staid  ot  home,  in 
its  poverty  and  obscurity.  But  there  were 
moments  whoi  both  guest  and  host  were  In  a 
festive  mood,  and  then  the  sunset  was  not 
thrown  away. 

The  first  of  these  gorgeous  ceremonials 
was  one  spring-day  many  years  ago  in  New 
Tork,  when  Mrs.  Eemble  had  been  reading 
"Macbeth."  She  had  given  especial  promi- 
nence to  the  character  of  Shakespeare's  great 
spiritualist,  that  dreamer  of  dreams  and  aeer 
of  visions,  the  most  imaginative  and  poetic 
of  all  Shakespeare's  characters,  except  Ham- 
lA.  I  remember  that  she  gave  me  tlie  idea 
that  he  was  a  small  and  dark  man,  very  beau- 
tiful in  form  and  feature.  I  seem  to  see  him 
now,  majestic  in  spite  of  a  delicate  figure,  the 
most  perfect  of  Nature's  noblemen,  loving 
his  wife  intensely,  and  perfectly  dominated 
by  that  morbid  brain  of  his,  which  saw  witch- 
es on  the  heath  and  daggers  in  the  air.  Never 
before  had  I  cared  for  tlie  male  ifacbeth.  It 
was  the  so-called  female  Madtetk  who  had 
ruled  my  &ncy,  that  superb  tigress  with  a 
man's  heart  under  her  woman's  breast.  But 
the  genius  of  that  extraordinary  woman, 
Shakeqieare's  great  interpreter,  gave  unusual 
interest  to  the  tiirice-oalled  thane.  Nothing 
oonld  be  more  beautiful  than  his  smile  as  he 
says  "  sweet  ehuck  " — that  dear  familiarity 
of  love  which  Shakespeare  throws  as  a  gleam 
across  this  dark  and  lurid  picture.  So  great 
was  the  glamour  that  Mrs.  Eemble  disap- 
peared, and  MtuAeOi  appeared  in  her  place. 
All  through  the  play  Lady  Sfaebeth,  even  with 
traditions  of  Mrs.  Siddons  behind  her,  seemed 
less  prominent  in  Mrs.  Eemble's  reading  than 
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Madfeth.  It  has  made  me  qq>r«heDB(Te  of 
stage  MaAetht  ever  since.  Saoh  «  delicate 
fibre;  inch  a  refined  "  predous  porcelain  of 
hnmancUy;"  nchapoet — so  piteous  a  sao- 
riflce— such  a  groan  of  blasted  coucieDce  as 
her  JfaebeA,  nerer  eroMed  my  vision  before 
or  ainoe  I  How  few  men  mold  bare  made 
it  at  once  so  manly,  bo  weak,  so  strong,  nod 
ao  terrible,  aa  she  did  I 

No  actor  bat  one  of  great  physical  as  well 
as  mental  reSoement  should  ever  attempt 
MaAdh.  Her  Lady  Macbeth  waa,  of  course, 
a  prodigiously  fine  tiling ;  but  it  was  not  so 
inspired,  so  poetical,  as  her  Macb^h. 

Wheo  I  came  out  of  that  room  which 
genius  bad  filled  nith  ghosts — that  atmos- 
phere in  which  intellect  seemed  to  float  in 
radiant  particles — I  saw  the  snn  just  setting, 
a  round,  red  orb  ^^ainst  the  palest  green.  If 
snnaeta  and  atmosphere  could  not  do  any 
thing,  I  should  say  that  it  waa  impossible  for 
80  red  a  sun  to  be  defined  against  so  pure  a 
green  without  intermediate  tints  of  crimson; 
but  there  It  was,  and  to  the  north  floated 
three  hazy  clouds  as  like  the  dreadful  sisters 
of  the  caldron  as  if  an  arUst's  band  had 
shaped  them.  Many  persons  saw  and  noted 
them.  Had  Mrs.  Kemble's  goiias  called 
them  from  the  anbtUe  gases  of  the  atmos- 
phere f  Had  her  wand,  irtiicb  she  mif^t 
hare  atolen  fh>m  hIVo^mto,  ag^  summoned 
them  to  the  Tislon  at  mankind  !  Then,  as 
we  looked,  the  green  beoame  inoamadined, 
the  whole  westem  sky  was  as  red  as  Xody 
Jfiic&att's  band ;  blood,  blood  everywhere — **I 
could  not  have  b^eved  there  was  so  mach 
blood  in  him" — and  slowly  and  solemnly  the 
three  sisters  took  on  the  crimson  hue,  and 
then  dissolred,  and  faded  away  into  night 
and  mystery,  where  th^  lire  and  have  their 
being. 

The  second  remarkable  sunset  that  I  re- 
member was  in  that  tropical  sea  which  em- 
braces the  AnUllea.  One  must  pardon  much 
to  the  soft  enchantment  which  wraps  the  im- 
aginative traveler  as  he  first  enters  the  gentle 
delights  of  the  tropics.  It  is  "a  land  in 
which  it  is  always  afternoon,"  and  one  floats 
delicately  and  naturally  toward  sunset.  The 
neighborhood  of  the  sea  is  always  favorabfe 
to  beautiful  eCTeota  of  sunset.  The  god  of 
day  dies  as  the  dolpUn  with  fnnumerable 
tints  of  color.  We  bad  floated  like  tTlysses 
on  those  smooth  and  dreamy  waten  for  days, 
and  we  talked  of  Oolnmbos  as  we  approached 
the  Tirpn  Islands.  How  ihul  was  that  bark ; 
how  ignominionsly  small  and  poor  the  m- 
timraffe  of  the  greateat  and  moat  ooarageona 
of  drumera  and  postal  Oolnmbne,  taUng 
the  unffiacovered  sea  Into  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  was  the  greatest  of  Ti^onariea.  When 
he  sailed  to  meet  that  floating  sea>weed  he 
took  a  leap  in  the  dark  which  no  hnman  be- 
ing has  paralleled.  Who  wrote  that  fine 
verse? — 

"  TboQ  Lotber  of  the  darkened  de^. 
Not  more  couaitsons  Uica  than  be  I 
His  sreatness  woke  EarOi's  troabled  sleep, 
Wblle  thine  nnboond  the  sea  I " 

Luther  and  Columbus  and  Franklin  were 
new,  great,  original,  coorageous  men — they 
did  great  work  for  the  human  race.  Colum- 
bus, by  far  the  most  romantic  of  tbem  all, 
we  talked  of  *'  as  we  swled  I  as  we  sailed  I 


as  we  sailed  t  **  The  trade-winds,  spioy  and 
delusive,  may  have  intoxicated  our  aenaes ; 
but,  as  the  aim  went  down  in  gold  and  orim- 
Boa  and  aqaa-marfaie,  we  aaw  three  little 
ships  sailing  in  the  heavens. 

"  The  mirage,"  said  the  practical  captiUn. 

Mirage,  indeed  I  We  knew  better.  Had  we 
had  a  good  glass  or  better  eyes,  we  should 
have  read  "  laabeUa  of  CkstiU "  on  that 
royal  standard.  W«  should  have  seen  the 
wasted  figure  of  Columbus  on  the  deck.  We 
should  have  seen  his  discontented  crew  — 
that  crew  which  always  surrounds  the  man 
who  is  greater  than  hia  age  1  Nothing  is  so 
possible  as  the  impossible — ^nothing  so  real 
as  delusion.  Which  would  we  resign,  our 
real  lives  or  our  dreams  f  In  that  sunset  we 
saw  the  triumph  of  dreaming,  the  conquest 
of  the  impostible : 

"  What  joa  can  do,  or  dream  yon  can,  begin  It ; 
Coniage  hatt  genlos  and  power  and  mack  In  it" 

The  third  remarkable  sunset  occurred  in 
the  secMid  year  of  our  war,  and  was  seen 
from  Long  Branoh—ft  place  noted  tor  bean- 
tiful  sunsets. 

It  was  a  desperately  nnhappy  Ume.  I 
need  not  reeapitolate  Its  horrors.  Every  one 
at  that  gay  vatering-place  was  wateUng  for 
the  echo  of  defeat.  The  sea  was  brilliant, 
beaatifhl,  and  unsympathetio— a  siren,  as  she 
always  is,  treacherous  and  enticing.  One  got 
a  little  courage  by  bathing  In  the  morning, 
and  by  watching  her  bine  and  silver  as  she 
decked  herself  in  the  sunbeams.  Naught 
but  the  murmnr  in  her  vacant  shells  told  of 
the  sorrows  she  locked  In  her  secret  cavema. 
From  the  land  came  the  wail  of  the  dead  and 
dying.  Wives  were  listening  to  the  readers 
of  the  news,  with  hands  clasped  over  their 
ears,  dreading  and  hoping.  Daughters,  sis- 
ters, lovers — all,  all  were  in  that  sickening 
agony  of  suspense  which  is  worse  than  the 
sober  certainty  ot  woe,  when  there  came  a 
bulletin  of  bad  news.  One  little  wife  whom 
we  all  loved,  whose  husband,  a  captain,  was 
at  the  front,  had  paced  the  beach,  with  her 
long  hair  fioating  over  her  cloak,  for  many  a 
sunset  hour.  One  evening  she  called  us  out 
to  see  a  goi^eous  aaoset.  It  was  one  of  the 
opal  efilects,  the  crimson  behind  the  pale 
green,  the  fire  hidden,  lambent,  flashing,  for 
a  moment,  then  gliding  behind  the  cloud, 
when  up  from  the  sea  esme  a  hideous  black 
procession  of  dark  vapors — an  army  with 
bamura,  horses,  and  horsemen,  and  a  long 
black  line  in  which  our  prophetic  and  excited 
sonla  saw  hearses,  cofflns,  and  the  panoply 
o£  death.  That  night  came  dreadful  news — 
a  battle  had  been  fonght,  the  carnage  had 
been  terrible^  and  our  captain  was  killed,  and 
his  little  wife  lay  Insenrible,  with  her  long 
hair  about  her,  a  mourning  veil 

The  fourth  sunset  was  In  florence — dear 
Italian  dty,  famous  also  for  its  sunsets. 
WheUier  that  long  lino  of  the  high  Carrara 
Mountains  helps  this  desiiable  consummation, 
whether  the  civic  glories  and  romantic  his- 
tories have  floated  upward,  whether  the  cold 
breezes  from  the  Alps  meet  half-way  the  soft- 
er airs  of  the  Apennines,  I  know  not.  There 
is  no  apparent  reason  for  the  beauty  of  Flor- 
entine sunsets,  but  they  have  "  that  best  ex- 
cuse for  being  " — ^tbey  ore  most  beautiful. 


Well,  we  had  spent  the  morning  in  the- 
Ufflzi  Gidtery,  we  had  wandered  Into  the  KttI 
Gallery,  we  hod  looked  over  Benvennto  Celll- 
td'B  gi^Ieta,  and  had  gone  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Hedld.  Somdiow  or  some  way  we  had  got- 
ten bold  of  Bande  Neri,  Or  be  bad  gotten- 
hold  of  as.  He  was  n  dashing,  fascinating 
hero,  this  Bande  NetL  When  be  did  take 
hold  of  one  It  was  with  a  strong  gr^  and  be- 
held us  that  day  ^n  mortmain.  Dying  at 
tff6nty.aer«i,  like  most  of  the  ICedid,  who 
were  singulariy  short-lived,  he  lell  a  history 
and  a  career  which  many  a  man  of  sixty 
might  have  been  proud  to  achieve — if,  In- 
deed, deeds 'of  conquest,  stormy 'and  warlike 
proceedings,  are  achievements.  Bande  Neri, 
or  Black  Band,  was  the  Duke  Giovanni  d^ 
If  edici,  who  married  his  cousin  Maria  Sulviatir 
thus  uniting  his  branch  of  the  house  with 
that  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  his  son 
Cosmo  I.  assumed  the  title  of  grand-duke. 
His  statue  stands  in  front  of  the  Uffisi  Gal- 
lery, and  bis  memory  fills  an  Important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Florence. 

That  evening,  as  we  drove  on  the  Cascine^ 
we  saw  the  most  glorious  crimson  sunset  I 
have  ever  seen.  Every  variety  and  shade  of 
that  enchanting  oolor  filled  the  sky.  It  was 
the  oolor  of  the  gij^,  or  fomouB  lily  of  Flor- 
endne  heraldry,  and  from  eaat  to  west  was 
a  black  band  of  cloud — so  black  that  It  waa 
almost  inky.  We  could  not  help  fedlog  that 
it  was  an  atmospherle  compliment  to  our  bia- 
torioal  researches.  This  black  band  of  elond 
on  such  a  superb  crimson  produced  a  enrl- 
ons,  weird,  and  unnatural  effect.  Thousands 
of  the  gay  pleasare-seekere  on  the  Caacine 
saw  and  admired  it ;  few  besides  ourselves  ns- 
sociated  it  with  the  stormy  and  romantic  hero 
who  bad  made  his  Black  Band  so  famous. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  sunsets,  like 
beauty,  live  In  the  eye  of  the  gazer.  It  is  b 
pleasant  coincidence  when  your  own  mind 
can  go  forth  to  profit  by  the  miracles  of  the 
sunset,  as  well  as  by  all  the  other  gratuitous 
miracles  of  Nature. 

The  fifth  gorgeous  sunset  waa  over  the 
castle  at  Edinburgh.  It  was  after  Holyrood, 
after  a  day  spent  in  seeing  that  wonderful 
town  which  Walter  Scott  so  loved,  a^er  « 
week's  eqjoyment  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Ar- 
thur's Seat,  Salisbury  Crags,  the  old  Castle 
of  Craigmillar,  and  the  dear  delights  of  Mel- 
rose, *'  Bosljn  Chapel  fair,"  Abbotsford,  and 
Brybnigh  Abbey.  I  suppose  Edinbur^  la 
poliaps  the  most  jrieturesqae  town  in  the 
worid.  Noremberg  and  Yeniee  have  strong 
claims  to  tbe  title,  bat  Sdlnborgh,  with  its 
new  uid  old  town,  its  hlUs  and  hollows,  its 
wildnass  and  finish,  palace  and  predpieS,  Its 
giant  rock  and  old  feudal  castle  in  the  midafe- 
of  the  dty,  is  oertainly  preeminent.  This 
suuBet,  with  ao  many  memories  behind  It^ 
waa  sure  to  be  remarkable ;  It  was  tranquil, 
tbe  new  moon  hung  over  it;  the  sky  was 
pale-blue,  and  gold,  and  green,  with  dogs* 
heads  in  white  clouds  toward  the  South,  in- 
dicating possible  rain  on  the  morrow,  when 
up  came  one  little  red  shape,  a  heart — was  it 
tbe  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  ? 

The  many  significant  sunsets  described 
by  travelers  are  all  distanced  by  Mr.  Whym- 
per's  remarkable  story  of  the  cross  which  he 
saw  in  the  heavens  at  aunset  after  tbe  teni- 
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ble  death  of  Lord  Frederick  Douglas  and  the 
Swiss  guides  and  two  Englieb  geutlemen  on 
the  Hatterbom. 

Hr.  Wbymper  does  not  seem  to  be  an  im* 
aflnatlTe  man  ;  his  book  reads  like  the  con- 
scientious work  of  a  practical  obserrer — an 
artist,  too,  one  who  can,  with  pencil  as  well 
as  pen,  illustrate  his  ideas.  He  declares  that 
he  saw — and  he  draws  it,  too— a  cross  in  the 
sky,  very  luminona,  Isrge,  and  distinct,  after 
that  dmdfnl  event.  What  a  message,  per- 
aooal,  and  yet  remored  from  our 'sphere,  was 
that  vision  [ 

On  the  dajr  that  the  dreadfhl  news  came 
to  New  Tork  of  the  death  of  Prerident  Lio- 
eoln,  many  peruuu  declared  that  they  saw  a 
**  hanner  in  the  sky.'*  It  was  very  warm  fi>r 
Ae  aeaionf  and  the  vestein  beaTSUs  lud  been 
brilUuit  for  maay  lansetfl.  I  remember  the 
oeoarion  and  the  snnset ;  it  was  not  unlike 
onrflagithatfloatinginassof  erimson  streaked 
with  white,  and  the  deep  bine  of  tlie  ac|Join- 
ing  sky.  Whether  Mr.  Ghnroh  got  from  it 
hit  idea  of  the  "  Banner  in  the  Cloads,'*  I  do 
not  Itnow ;  it  oertainly  was  suggestive  of  that 
loTely  picture. 

Every  one  who  has  observed  sunsets  has 
been  struck,  no  doubt,  with  the  frequent  re- 
semblance to  animals  in  the  floating  clouds : 
dogs'  heads,  swsns,  eagles,  and  lions,  seem  to 
partionlarly  attend  at  the  miirit  of  tbe  de- 
parting monarch. 

Baadet  alludes  to  this  cloud-zo5Iogy  in 
his  conversation  with  Pohnvut^  whose  easy 
eonscience  first  saw  that  it  was  "  backed 
like  a  weasel,"  and  then  was  "  very  like  a 
whale."  There  was  an  old  superstition  that 
clouds  over  tbe  sea  looked  like  fish,  while 
clouds  over  tbe  moantains  took  the  form  of 
birds;  that  clouds  on  the  plains  resembled 
buffiilo  and  lions  and  deer.  But  clouds  are 
too  far  off  to  be  inflaenced  by  what  passes 
beneath  them ;  they  look  like  every  thing  by 
tuma  and  nothing  long.  They  are  the  most 
changeable  things  In  Nature— her  wild  and 
beantifal  oaprioM. 

Hovells  speaks,  in  hli  delightful  book  on 
Tenice,  of  the  sunsets  in  that  most  dreamy 
eity.  He  describes  on«  of  than  as  being  like 
the  tears  and  sniles  of  in  angry  beaaty. 
There  la  erery  thing  In  Voiiee  to  make  beau* 
Ufnl  snnsetB — water  and  architecture — which 
helps  along  a  sunset  wonderfully,  although  it 
may  aoood  absurd  to  say  so.  To  look  at  a 
sunset  after  seeing  St.  Marks,  with  all  its 
pomp  of  color,  its  porphyry  and  verde  •  an- 
tique ocJumns,  its  Saracenic  gates,  its  horse- 
shoe-shaped trellises,  its  scarlet  and  gold,  its 
amethyst  and  ruby,  is  merely  to  continue  the 
iiiea.  Ton  are  great,  you  are  lifted  up,  there- 
fore you  are  better  able  to  appreciate  the  sun- 
set. Then  tbe  Campanile  rises  so  graciously 
against  the  western  sky — 

"  The  last  to  parley  with  the  setting  son  1 " 

t  saw  a  wonderful  sunset  in  Venice,  but 
I  should  have  to  get  Tintoretto  and  Titian 
iind  Paul  Teronese  to  describe  it  for  me  Ah  I 
who  would  not  like  to  have  lived  in  that  cen- 
tury 1  —  to  have  looked  at  the  sunset  when 
the  world  was  all  agltaUon,  [Mision,  inotu- 
resqaenesa,  tomnlt,  emperora,  popes,  doges, 
when  pet^le  dressed  in  pni^le  and  fin*  litien, 
and  Beasty  lafc  on  a  Tanettan  balcony  and 


kissed  her  band  furtively  to  the  cavalier  in 
the  gondola  f  There  were  some  splendid  sun- 
sets in  those  days,  no  doubt — 

"  The  first  In  beauty  shall  be  llrst  tn  might" 

The  sunsets  at  Newport  are  ofteu  very 
bviutiful.  I  saw  one  once  in  the  summer  of 
1872,  which  was  imperial  in  splendor.  It 
was  a  world  on  fire ;  the  crimson  glories  shot 
up  from  east  and  west,  from  north  and  south; 
there  was  no  difference  of  glory  in  tbe  west — 
the  sun  might  have  set  in  any  quarter  of  the 
heavens.  This  phenomenon  I  have  seen  be- 
fore, but  have  never  had  it  explained.  In  tbe 
days  of  superstition  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered an  omen  dire  aud  fearful.  It  presaged 
nothing  but  a  very  hot  day.  Another  feature 
of  its  splendor  was  its  long  duration.  Tbe 
sun  died  very  slowly  that  night,  and  the 
glories  of  his  curtained  deaih-bed  remained 
visible  for  an  hour. 

The  lost  of  these  snoseti  was  seen  from 
tiie  deck  of  a  steamship.  Just  outsldfl  of  tbe 
harbor  of  Brest,'  To  those  who  are  stuiiog 
on  a  sea-voyage  nothing  is  so  chewfhl  and 
beautiful  as  a  sunset  such  as  thb  was — "  a 
crystalline  splendor,  clear  but  not  dasxling  " 
—filled  tbe  west,  and  illuminated  for  us  the 
receding  shores  of  la  Mb  fremc*  and  the 
Ohannel  Islands.  We  thought  of  Vary  of 
Scotlond,  as  she.  tearfully  bade  adieu  to  this 
lovely  land.  We  thought,  as  we  looked 
out  to  sea,  of  home  and  kindred,  between 
whom  and  us  lay  the  dresd  ocean.  How 
many,  how  contradictory,  bow  incoherent, 
are  the  ideas  which  cross  one's  mind,  aa  such 
a  scene,  under  such  oircumstances,  flits  be- 
fore the  "visual  orbs."  Security,  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  gentle  hope,  these  were  our 
dreams  and  emotions — but,  alas  t  the  promise 
was  delusive.  We  were  caught  next  day  in 
a  circular  storm,  tbe  sea  became  like  pea- 
soup,  we  were  tossed  on  the  highest  and  most 
sickening  waves,  nor  did  we  see  another  sun- 
set until  we  entered  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  whsre  a  wintry  sky,  clear  and  cold, 
and  uncompromising,  welcomed  us  to  doty 
and  to  work,  after  a  vacation  in  Enn^e 
which  had  been  all  recreation  and  pleasure : 

"  In  vain  our  pent  wilte  frnt. 
And  wooM  the  world  eubdne  ; 
Limits  we  did  uot  set. 

Condition  all  we  do." 

We  cannot  command  our  sunsets,  nor  the 
spirit  in  which  to  meet  them  ;  both  must  he 
accidental ;  but  one  thing  is  certain — it  is  an 
hour  most  dear  to  tbe  whole  human  race. 
Toward  the  western  heaven  the  poet  looks 
for  hia  inspiration ;  there  the  sighing  lover 
looks,  dreaming  of  his  future ;  there  the 
woman  carries  her  disappointments,  her  sor- 
rows, which  she  never  tells  ;  there  the  schol- 
ar looks,  as  he  demands  of  himself  courage 
to  nnfold  a  new  idea.  "Is  not  doubt  tbe 
band  trembling,  yet  careful,  that  turns  the 
telescope  of  earnest  inquiry  upon  the  heavens 
of  truth  f  "  "  There  look  those  who  wear  the 
pnrple,"  and  wonder  if  to-morrow  will  be 
safe  or  sorrowful ;  thither  look  the  dying,  as 
If  through  Uiose  gates,  which  will  soon 
open  for  them ;  there  looks  tbe  tired  Uborer, 
thanking  Heaven  that  another  day's  work  is 
done ;  there  looks  the  siddier,  as  he  treads 
the  disputed  field ;  and  the  mother  gathers 


her  little  group  about  her,  and  shows  them 
the  wonders  of  the  west,  as  If  it  were  that 
land  of  faery  which,  while  they  are  with  her, 
but  never  afterward,  they  tread  in  sweet 
security.  The  whole  human  race  attends  the 
eoneher  of  tbe  sun.  No  monarch  has  such  a 
following.  Generally  In  silence,  almost  al- 
ways in  adoration,  always  In  a  more  elevated 
and  tender  frame  of  m!nd  than  that  which 
is  onr  work-a-day  habit,  do  we  look  at  the 
sunset. 

We  are  traveling  thither,  and  It  is  natural 
for  all  wayw(Mm  people  to  think  of  the  end 
of  tbe  journey. 

K.  E.  w.  a 


CHARLOTTE  OF  BRUNS- 
WICK. 
A  rADura  leaf  of  hebtort. 

ONE  of  the  saddest  trsgedies,  If  it  be  one, 
one  of  tbe  strangest  mystoieB,  if  it  be 
one,  dimly  recorded  in  historic  annals,  Is  that 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte  Sophia,  of  Bruns- 
wick. The  story,  though  an  old  one,  is  still 
but  little  known  even  in  the  dominions  of  the 
empire.  The  new  light  which  a  recent  Rus- 
sian writer  bos  let  in  upon  the  facts  baa  in- 
duced us  to  recall  them  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1680,  tbe  Czar 
Peter  tbe  Great  was  married,  somewhat 
against  his  will,  to  Ewdokija  Feodorowna 
Lapuchin,  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  Rus- 
sian noble.  On  the  18th  of  February  of  tbe 
following  year,  bis  eldest  child,  Alexis  Pe- 
trowitscb,  was  bom  and  baptized. 

Owing  to  the  abamce  of  maternal  care — 
Peter,  having  quarreled  with  bis  spouse  over 
a  serious  affiiir,  had  banished  her  to  a  con- 
vent very  soon  after  marriage — the  prince 
Alexis  was  left  to  himself,  and,  until  his  thlr- 
tenth  year,  was  almost  wholly  nq;lected. 
During  tills  interval,  his  mind  lost  all  sense 
of  decency  and  respect,  and  his  onrestriotod 
mode  of  living  entailed  upon  him  some  of  the 
worst  of  habits.  When,  at  lengtii,  he  was  In- 
trusted to  the  care  (tf  a  learned  German, 
Henry  Huysseo,  he  made  bnt  small  progress 
in  the  way  of  improrement  Eoelid  and  al- 
gebra were  found  to  be  ill-suited  to  his  wild 
and  willful  nature.  But  tbe  poor  tutor  com- 
bated with  tbe  difficulties  of  hia  position 
about  ten  years,  and  then  surrendered  his 
princely  pupil  in  disgust. 

Meanwhile,  tbe  czar,  who  seems  not  to 
have  been  able  to  keep  out  of  matrimony, 
bad  taken  secretly  nnto  himself  another 
spouse,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  woman,  and 
already  famed  as  much  for  her  modest  de- 
portment as  for  her  attractive  beauty.  Noth- 
ing was  more  common  in  Russia  and  in  all 
the  Asiatic  kingdoms  than  marriages  between 
Bov^gns  and  their  subjects;  but  that  an 
Impoverished  stranger,  who  had  been  dis- 
covered amid  the  ruins  of  a  plundered  town, 
should  become  the  absolute  soverei^  of  that 
very  empire  into  which  she  was  led  o^tlve, 
is  an  incident  which  fortune  and  merit  have 
never  before  produced  iu  the  annals  of  the 
vorid.  The  charming  captive,  whose  name 
wu  Martha,  thus  became,  aftw  her  eleva- 
tion to  rank,  Catharina  I.  of  Russia. 
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It  w&B  quite  natmim)  th^t  tiie  future  em- 
press should  wish  to  secure  to  her  own  chil- 
dren the  rtgbt  of  aucceasion  to  the  throne. 
To  reach  this  end,  she  poisoned  the  mind  of 
the  czar  against  bis  eldest  son,  and^  in  con- 
^sequence  of  which,  Herr  Hujssen  was  ordered 
to  glre  en  account  of  the  intellectual  prog- 
ress of  his  pupil.  Of  course  the  report  which 
he  made  was  unfaTOrable;  whereupon  the 
tutor  was  sent  back  to  German;,  and  tbe 
prince  was  banished  into  the  interior  of  Rus- 
sia. Here  the  latter  demeaned  himself  with 
BO  much  unreason  that  his  imperial  sire  re- 
solved to  marrj  him  forthwith. 

An  embassador  was  sent  to  Germany  in- 
trusted with  the  delicate  mission  of  report- 
ing CD  tbe  charms  of  all  tbe  high-boro 
maidens  of  the  Rhine-land.  The  list  was 
fbrwuded  to  the  court,  and  the  crhtu  de  bt 
erime,  bring  selected  by  the  ocar,  were  hon- 
ored with  tuTitaUons  to  appear  personally 
before  him.  Of  ooarse  lie  reserred  the  right 
of  r^eeting  all  bidders. 

In  this  matrimonial  gams  mtmej  was  no 
object;  but  beauty,  grace,  and  mental  oal- 
tare,  were  every  tiling.  Thow  who  were  so 
fortanate  as  not  to  be  ehoeen  were  returned 
to  their  mammas,  bearing  the  gifts  of  dia- 
mond necklaces  and  rings  as  compensation 
for  their  trouble.  His  miy'esty's  choice  fell 
upon  the  Princess  Charlotte  Sf^bia,  of  Bruns- 
wick-WolfenbQttel,  daughter  of  Duke  Louis, 
the  head  of  a  branch  line  of  tbe  reignitig 
house  of  Brunswick.  Accordingly,  the  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  at  Targow,  in  the  palace 
of  the  Queen  of  Poland,  on  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1711.  The  bridegroom  wu  in  bis  twen- 
ty-second year,  the  bride  in  her  eighteenth. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  was  one  of  those 
soft  and  dreamy  beauties,  with  fair  blue  eyes 
and  a  head  (hll  of  romance,  so  often  met  with 
in  Germany.  At  tbe  time  of  her  marriage 
she  was  little  more  than  a  ehild  in  years, 
and  none  the  less  so  in  mannerB  and  modes 
of  thoi^ht.  Alexis,  on  the  contrary,  was 
wholly  pven  up  to  low,  sensual  pleasnres, 
and.  mean,  ridoas  oompuiy.  At  thrir  earliest 
interriew  he  Iiad  eooeelTed  an  antipathy  to 
his  betrothed,  and  had  no  desire  at  all  to 
marry. 

As  might  haTS  been  expected  nnder  such 
eireumstanees,  there  was  no  love  wasted  by 
the  young  couple.  From  a  state  of  iudiffer' 
ence  the  prince  lapsed  into  one  of  savagery, 
and  on  every  occasion  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
act  toward  his  wife  in  the  most  brutal  man- 
ner. When,  at  length,  he  received  into  his 
palace  a  former  mistress;  by  the  name  of 
Eufrosine,  and  his  wife  made  complaints  to 
the  czar,  the  prince  was  sorely  enraged,  and 
beat  tbe  princess  roost  cruelly.  A  cbajstise- 
ment  in  return  from  the  czar  only  made  the 
aiRiIr  worse.  Charlotte,  dally  in  tears,  re- 
gretted her  sorrowful  plight,  and  longed  to  be 
released  from  her  brutish  lord.  She  even 
wrote  to  her  father,  Duke  Louis,  entreaUng 
him  to  take  steps  for  dissolving  her  marriage. 
But  Louis  was  as  proud  and  hangbty  as  she 
was  weak,  and  would  take  no  steps  to  over- 
throw that  fortune  which,  he  believed,  was 
likely  to  ' make  of  hiiB  offspring  an  empras. 
However,  he  was  not  wholly  insen^ble  to  the 
tortures  of  her  situation.  "  Keep  a  watchfhl 
eye  on  my  daughter,"  he  beseeches  the  csar  in 


a  letter  recmtiy  disclosed,'**  for  she  is  a  Iamb 
in  gentleness,  and  iU-auited  to  the  rough 
ways  of  a  hot  and  hasty  cavalier.  I  pray 
thee  be  pleased  to  restrabi  thy  imperial  son, 
and  keep  back  the  evil  reports  which  come 
daily  to  my  ears." 

Tbe  birth  of  two  children — Natalia,  w^o 
died  prematurely,  and  Peter,  afterward  Czar 
Peter  ir. — did  not  soften  the  evil  tendencies 
of  Alexis  ;  on  the  c'ontrary,  it  was  tbe  signal 
for  a  most  terrible  climax.  'While  the  prin- 
cess was  yet  suffering  from  her  confinement, 
Alexis,  more  in  a  fit  of  devilish  wrath  than 
of  intoxication,  struck  her  so  savagely  with 
his  cane,  that  she  fell  senseless  to  the  floor. 
Those  who  stood  near  thought  that  she  was 
dead ;  and  a  few  liours  later  her  physician 
sent  word  to  the  cur  that  his  dai^hter-in-law 
bad  been  carried  off  by  a  sadden  attack  of 
hysterica  I 

Peter  the  Great  received  the  Inttiltgenoe 
of  the  princess's  death  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1715,  and,  being  then  at  Soblusselburg 
busily  employed  on  bis  wwks,  be  set  out  in. 
stantly  for  the  capital  On  tbe  wajr  he  bbn- 
self  was  seized  with  Illness,  and  was  forced 
to  take  to  his  bed.  In  the  midst  of  his  grief 
tbe  announcement  came  that  the  empress  bad 
been  delivered  of  a  prince,  which  speedily 
changed  sadness  into  joy.  In  the  ensuing 
confusion,  poor  Charlotte  was  almost  forgot- 
ten. But  rumor  had  already  sounded  her 
dread  alarms,  and  Alexis,  fearing  tbe  wrath 
of  bis  father,  had  fled  to  his  country-house. 

Meanwhile  a  grand  carnival  procltdmed  the 
new  birth.  Splendid  entertainments,  balls 
and  fireworks,  fdlowed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession,  and  nniversal  hilarity  prevailed. 
Elsewhere,  a  coffin  robed  in  black,  and  fol- 
lowed by  only  a  few  attendants,  was  borne 
into  the  fortress  of  St  Fetersbni^,  and  de- 
posited in  tbe  Church  of  Saints  Peter  and 
FanL  Later  a  horseman  rode  to  the  royal 
palace  and  annoniieed  that  tiie  remans  of 
Princess  Charlotte  Bopbia,  consort  of  the 
heir-apparent  of  all  the  Rusdas,  were  In- 
terred. 

Time  elapsed,  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  czar  had  not  really  fbi^ttm  the  gentle 
fprl  who,  deserving  a  better  fkte,  had  missed 
her  road  to  hap|riness;  neitfaer  had  be  failed 
to  notice  the  absence  of  his  son.  The  death 
of  tbe  neglected  wife  was  a  sore  affliction  to 
Peter's  mind ;  but  he  hoped  that  it  might  be 
the  means  of  reforming  the  prince.  Accord- 
ingly he  wrote  him  a  letter,  accusing  him  of 
murder,  but  promising  forgiveness  if  be 
would  only  amend  his  conduct.  "I  desire 
your  answer  personally  or  in  writing,"  the  let. 
ter  concludes,  "  or  I  must  deal  with  you  as 
a  criminal"  Alexis  rolled,  "I  intend  to 
embrace  the  monastic  life,  and  I  request  your 
gracious  consent  to  that  effect." 

For  a  while  the  alRiIr  was  dropped,  and 
the  czar  departed  on  a  journey  into  Germany 
and  France.  Tbe  grand-duke,  fearfhl  of  his 
life,  fled,  acoompaoied  by  his  mistress,  to 
quarters  unknown.  Seven  months  passed 
away,  during  which  time  the  czar  heard  noth- 
ing from  his  son.  One  day  two  Russian  en- 
voys overtook  Alexis  in  N'aples,  and  placed 
in  his  bands  t  letter  from  hia  fktber.  **  If 
yon  do  not  retnm  home,"  it  read, "  by  virtue 
of  the  power  I  have  recdved  firom  God  as 


your  sire,  I  pronounce  against  you  my  ever^ 
lasting  cnrse ;  and,  as  your  sovereign,  I  can 
assure  you  I  shall  find  ways  to  punish  you ; 
which  I  hope,  as  my  cause  is  just,  God  will 
take  it  in  hand  and  assist  me  in  avenging  it." 

When  entreaties  failed,  tbe  envoys  had 
recourse  to  strategy.  One  of  them  offered 
a  laige  sum  of  money  to  Eufrosine  if  she 
would  induce  Alexis  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  father.  She  plied  her  art  of  per- 
suasion so  well  that  on  the  following  day 
the  prince  *aet  out  for  Hosoow.  Upon  his 
arrival  the  great  bell  tolled ;  a  gloomy  coun- 
cil was  convened  in  tbe  castle ;  and  the 
clergy  said  mass  In  tbe  cathedral.  In  sol- 
emn tones  the  czar  pronounced  malediction 
on  his  son  Alexis,  deprived  liim  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  even  didnherited  bim 
in  the  presmce  .  of  the  whole  assembly. 
*' Never  was  prince  forgotten,**  says  the  royal 
record,  **iu  so  sovereign  and  antbentie  a 
maunw.** 

A  trial  for  hi|^- treason  followed  this 
awfnl  humiliation ;  and,  on  the  7tb  of  July, 
1718,  it  was  publicly  announced  that  tiie 
Grand-duke  Alexis  bad  died  in  prison,  **  in 
consequence  of  over-exdtement-"  Recent 
research  proves  that  he  was  murdered  by  a 
German  named  Weide,  at  the  order  of  Pe- 
ter tbe  Great. 

At  this  point  the  tragedy  may  be  said  to 
end ;  and  the  mystery.  If  such  it  was,  to  beglu. 

Twenty  years  later.  Chevalier  Bossu  pub- 
lished in  Paris  a  book  which  is  now  a  rare 
curiosity,  entitled  "New  Travels  in  North 
America  in  a  Series  of  Letters,"  In  which  he 
affirmed  that  he  had  seen  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, "  who  was  thought  to  have  died  long 
ago,"  at  a  plantation  in  Louisiana.  She  was, 
he  said,  there  well  known  by  her  own  name; 
and  that  he  bad  tbe  full  particulars  of  her 
romantic  career.  Ftom  these  statements,  cor. 
rected  by  tbe  recmt  researches  of  Eersakoff, 
who,  having  bad  free  access  to  imperial  rec- 
ords at  St.  Petersbiu^  has  at  length  disclosed 
the  truth,  we  shall  briefly  complete  one  oi 
tbe  strangest  stories  in  existence^ 

As  early  as  1714  the  Gonntess  of  KSnlgs- 
mark,  mother  of  Xanrioe  of  Saxony,  and  an 
attendant  on  tbe  Princess  Charlotte,  niged 
the  latter  to  escape  from  Rnssia  in  the  guise 
of  a  servant.  Bat  the  plan  was  frustrated. 
In  the  following  year,  and  amid  the  joy  which 
announced  the  birth  of  a  son  of  Catharine, 
the  princess,  having  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  assault  already  mentioned,  was  se- 
cretly placed  on  board  a  Prussian  vessel,  and 
landed  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic 

At  the  same  time  the  countess  and  the 
physician  played  a  bold  game.  A  sham  burial 
was  originated.  A  wax  figure,  skillfully 
moulded,  was  placed  In  a  coffin,  which,  while 
the  bells  were  tolling,  was  hurried  away  and 
consigned  to  a  sepulchre  in  the  Church  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Panl.  There  were  but  few 
mourners,  and  the  ceremony  was  brief.  A 
false  announcement  was  speeded  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  no  one,  in  the  excitement  of  die 
hour,  paused  even  to  give  It  reflection. 

At  the  proper  season,  the  princess,  having 
recovered  and  regained  sufficient,  strength, 
proceeded  to  Strasbnrg,  and  thence  to  Paris. 
Ewe  she  disposed  of  her  jewelry,  and.  In 
company  with  Swiss  emigrants,  set  sail  for 
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Amerioa.  She  arrired  at  N'ew  Oileans,  vhere 
■he  was  recognized  and  salated  by  Count 

d'Aubaut,  a  member  of  the  French  diplomutic 
serrice,  who  had  formerly  known  her  well, 
and,  we  may  add,  beeome  enamored  of  her 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  count  waa  a  handsome  fellow,  but 
Tery  shy.  He  hnd  not  the  courage,  even 
when  confident  that  some  unknown  cause  had 
estranged  her  from  her  husband,  to  ingratiate 
himself  in  the  priucess's  fuvor.  But  day  and 
night  he  was  haunted  by  her  matchlesB  beau* 
ty,  and  yet  circumstances  vompeUed  them  to 
remain  longer  apart. 

After  a  while  the  princess,  still  regarding 
her  Swiss  companions  as  in  one  sense  her 
guides,  followed  them  from  their  first  landing 
in  Xew  Orleans  to  a  place  fifty  miles  up  the 
rirar.  Here  she  purchased  a  small  planta- 
tion, and,  with  the  help  of  otbers,  jdanned  to 
coItiTata  It.  Count  d'Aubaut  had  not  ceased 
to  di^  her  footsteps.  Tniererer  she  went  he 
pnrsnsd,  until  a  bright  Idea  entered  into  Us 
mind. 

Having  assured  himself  of  ber  determina- 
tion to  remun  always  in  America,  the  count 
hastened  bach  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  the 
gOTemor-general,  who  was  his  near  relative, 
obtuned  a  perpetual  ownership  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  bordering  on  the  Mississippi, 
together  with  a  release  from  his  diplomatic 
serrice. 

This  tract  of  land  happened  to  adjoin  the 
estate  of  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  and,  having 
erected  a  small  dwelling  for  himself,  he  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  perchance  Fortune 
might  permit  bim  to  enlarge  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  idol. 

The  days  and  the  weeks  passed  by,  and 
the  count  had  succeeded  in  winning  the 
friendship  of  the  princess.  This  friendship 
daily  became  more  intimate  ;  and,  while  the 
,  princess  no  longer  hesitated  to  disclose  the 
story  of  ber>  misfortunes,  the  count  became 
most  sincere  In  his  expression  of  sympathy. 
He  was  not  blind  to  peroeire  that  h^  own 
eminently  handsome  appearsnce,  his  perfieot 
and  graoefhl  manners,  and  his  fine  ouUure, 
made  a  deep  impression  apon  the  heart 
the  Iffliely  lady;  and  the  conrtesy  and  confi- 
dence with  which  she  always  received  bim 
made  him  bold  to  sue  for  her  heart  and  hand. 
But  no ;  she -resolutely  reAised  any  oSbr  of 
marriage. 

Count  d'Aubant  was  In  despair,  and  to 
tarry  longer  in  the  presence  of  one  whom  he 
could  not  claim  as  hia  own  was  death  itself. 
Abandoning  bis  estate,  and  bidding  farewell 
to  the  princess,  be  returned  to  Mew  Orleans, 
where  he  engaged  passage  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  for  Ifarseilles.  In  less  than  an  hour 
the  ship  was  to  sail,  and  the  count  had  al< 
ready  ended  his  preparations  for  d^Mrture. 
With  an  idle  turn  of  mind  he  paced  to  and 
fro  upon  the  deck ;  a  small  package  lay  there, 
on  which  a  half-sheet  of  a  newspaper,  the 
HercurtSollaad^  of  the  year  1718,  had  been 
placed  by  some  strange  hand.  His  eyes 
dropped,  and  rested  for  a  moment  on  a  fate- 
ful paragraph;  and  there  he  read,  as  one  not 
Mwrowful,  of  the  deatb  of  the  Oranil-duke 
Alexis  at  St.  Petersburg! 

It  U  easier  to  imagine  his  feelings  than 
to  describe  them.  Orasinag  the  paper  and 


folding  it  away  In  bis  pocket,  exohanging  a 
few  words  with  the  commander  of  the  vessel, 
and  making  arrangements  as  to  his  luggage, 
he  leaped  into  a  small-boat  and  was  rowed 
ashore.  Not  ten  hours  had  elapsed  before 
he  was  again  at  the  feet  of  the  princees. 

Only  a  few  words  were  Interchanged,  and 
her  doom  was  sealed.  There  was  no  obstacle 
in  the  way ;  and  she  hacl  shed  ber  last  tear 
before  the  portrait  of  bim  whom  she  loved 
even  amid  hatred.  Two  months  later  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  with  simple  c^emony, 
became  the  Countess  d'Aubaut. 

How  suddenly,  at  times,  a  change  falls 
upon  a  scene  of  happiness  and  contentmrat ; 
and  how  unexpectedly  the  bitter  enters  into 
the  sweet  t  Only  a  few  brief  years  had  sealed 
the  union  of  a  loving  couple  when  Count 
d'Aubaut  fell  dangerously  ill.  "There  is  no 
b(^  of  a  reeoveryt"  said  the  phydcian  to 
the  fUthCU  wife,  "  Save  in  a  speedy  return  to 
Europe."  The  princess— for  surely  fortune 
may  not  alter  her  rank  I — was  qulek  to  heed. 
Gathering  tt^tber  her  all,  she,  her  busbuidf 
and  their  little  daughter,  sailed  first  to  Le 
Havre,  and  thence  to  Paris. 

At  Fhris  she  lived  in  the  utmost  retire- 
ment, nursing  her  husband  and  oariog  ten- 
derly for  her  child.  Occasionally  she  would 
wander  uuattended  through  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  without  disclosing  either  her  name 
or  her  singular- fortune.  One  day  during  one 
of  these  solitary  promeni^es  she  was  unex- 
pectedly joined  by  her  daughter,  to  whom 
she  addressed  a  few  words  in  German.  A 
gentieman  who  happened  to  be  passing  by 
was  thus  attracted  to  her.  For  a  single  in- 
stant their  eyes  met,  and  she  knew  that  her 
secret  was  discovered,  for  the  gentieman  was 
no  other  than  Count  Maurice  of  Saxony,  tem- 
porarily sojoomii^  in  Paris. 

She  could  not  prevent  Um  from  address- 
ing her  by  her  own  name,  nor  refuse  his  com- 
pany to  her  own  bnmble  lodgings.  But  she 
exacted  his  promise  not  to  betray  her  secret 
to  any  one  before  three  months  riiould  have 


Once  a  week  Connt  Haurice  flmnd  him- 
self at  the  abode  of  the  princess,  to  whom  he 
was  la  the  habit  of  bringing  sundry  good 
thii^p  for  hw  hapidneas.  At  last,  however, 
he  found  during  one  of  his  visits  no  need  of 
calling  agdn.  The  whole  fiunlly,  "  tempted 

the  devil,**  said  Count  Maurice,  had  fied 
to  parts  unknown  I  Half  in  anger  and  half 
in  despair,  the  count  discovered  the  princess's 
secret  to  King  Louis  XIV.,  who  at  once  wrote 
an  autograph  letter  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Duke  Louis  of  Bruns- 
wick. In  this  missive  be  assured  her  of  the 
safety  of  her  sister,  and  added,  "  The  king  will 
not  prove  chary  of  his  beet  services  to  induce 
the  princess,  vsho  um*  to  have  btm  purtued 
by  tome  Ul-forUme,  to  return  to  that  family 
which  has  long  mourned  her  decease." 

I  know  not  what  confidential  method  the 
king  resorted  to  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of 
his  promise.  But  certain  it  is  that,  when 
the  Count  d'Aubaut  and  his  wife  were  again 
discovered  by  the  officials  of  his  mfgestj,  it 
was  not  in  France,  but  in  Louisiana !  They 
had  returned  thither  in  a  vessel  sailing  direct 
frcnn  Mantes. 

After  long  intercession,  the  couple  were 


induced  by  the  governor-general  to  repair,  on 
board  a  Dutch  vessel,  to  the  ble  of  Bourbon, 
where  they  resided  for  many  years.  In  1754 
the  count  was  removed  by  an  epidemic  fever, 
and  bis  death  was  soon  followed  by  that  of 
his  child. 

In  the  succeeding  autumn,  176S,  the  wid' 
ow,  whose  cup  of  sorrow  was  now  filled  lo- 
the  brim,  went  to  live  in  the  Faubourg  Mont' 
martre,  near  Paris,  but  sis  years  later  she  re- 
tired to  Brussels,  at  the  invitation  of  some^ 
of  her  old  friends.  The  story  of  ber  mi^for' 
tunes,  though  made  known  to  a  precious  few, 
reached  the  ears  of  Ferdinand  Albert  II,, 
Duke  of  Brunswiok-Bevem,  who  allowed  her 
an  annual  pension  of  sixty  thousand  florins. 

Although  constantly  beset  by  troubles  on 
all  sides,  and  even  persecuted  by  the  Romish 
propaganda,  she  resisted  all  ^vltations  to 
agdn  join  ber  Ihmily.  By  deeds  of  cfaarity, 
she  endeared  herself  to  the  poor  of  Brussels, 
and  finally  died,  a  steadfast  believer  in  Prot- 
estantism, in  September,  J?7S,  aged  seventy- 
eight. 

Perhaps  tfais  Is  all  dut  will  ever  be  known 
Of  tiie  story  of  the  sorrowed  wife  of  the 
Grand-duke  Alexis.  For  many  years  after 
her  death,  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of 
her  career  were  concealed  from  the  public ; 
and,  until  recently,  historical  researches  were 
powerless  to  recall  them.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  eventful  life  was  surrounded 
with  even  darker  mystery  than  has  yet  been 
cleared  up.  But,  even  as  it  is,  its  roman- 
ticism imparts  to  it  an  air  of  falsehood ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of 
sworn  testimony  makes  the  seeming  fiction 
more  remarkable  than  truth.  The  poet,  if 
not  the  historian,  may  yet  pay  honest  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  ill-starred  Charlotte  of 
Brunswick. 

QsoBoi  Lowxix  Austin. 


A   WELSH  MINING  FEUD. 

DR.  PETER  WUXIAHS,  the  reeently-de- 
eeased  coroner  of  Flintahire,  Wales, 
was  at  the  time  (tf  bis  death  the  oldest  coro- 
ner In  Great  Brit^.  He  was  very  deaf,  very 
Old,  and  brimful  of  "yuns"  connected  with 
his  <rfftcial  eiqwrience.  What  be  termed  the 
**Backley  Mountain  Feud"  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  sanguinary  of  Ae  many 
oases  in  which  Ids  professional  services  had 
been  called  in  requisition. 

What  is  called  Buckley  Mountain  is  an 
elevated  table-land  about  three  miles  east  of 
the  market-town  of  Mold.  Its  inhabitants 
were  formerly  a  savage,  quarrelsome  race, 
divided  like  the  Scottish  Highlanders  into 
"clans."  There  were  the  WUIiamses,  the 
Joneses,  the  Hugheses,  the  Griffiths,  the  Mor- 
gans, and  the  Shepherds,  and  bitter  family 
feuds  often  raged  between  them.  Goal-mining 
and  coarse-stone  pottery  manufacture  em- 
ployed most  of  the  adult  males  ;  and  it  was 
no  infrequent  occurrence  to  see  the  military 
ordered  from  Chester  to  suppress  their  inter- 
necine conflicts.  The  soil  is  mostly  freehold, 
and  the  coal-mines  are  worked  on  the  princi- 
ple of  shares— each  mine  being  divided  into 
thirty-two  shares,  and  each  share  being  desig- 
nated "  a  half  an  ounce." 
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At  one  time  ^bt  nlaliTes  of  the  name 
of  Hugfaee  were  aaaooiated  with  an  eqaal 
namber  of  the  name  of  Roberts  in  work- 
ing what  was  termed  the  Great  Aeli  Uine, 
80  named  from  the  fact  that  the  ehaft  had 
been  put  down  close  to  aa  Immense  ash- 
tree.  The  coal  lay  deeper  here  than  in  most 
other  sections  of  the  mountain,  hot  it  was  a 
thicker  seam,  and  of  superior  quality,  and 
the  Hagheses  and  the  Griffiths  were  hence 
esteemed  particularly  fortunate  all  over  the 
mount^n.  There  were  a  good  deal  of  rivalry 
and  frequent  quarrels  among  them ;  but  it 
was  mostly  good-natured  rivalry  carried  on 
by  boasting,  feats  of  strength,  and  physical 
prowess.  But  when  it  became  widely  known 
that  Eran  Hughes,  a  handsome,  stalwart 
yODDR  man  of  twenty,  and  Samuel  Griffiths, 
an  equally  lithe  and  promising  young  Her- 
onles,  were  bitter  rivals  for  the  heart  of  Hiss 
Anne  Sh^herd,  ererybody  in  Bookl^  knew 
there  waa  strife  vbrewbig. 

Anae  wu  the  daughter  of  a  stone-pottery 
mano/actarer,  who,  wlthoat  education,  bad 
risen  trim  the  ranks,  and  aceomnlated  a 
handsome  fortune.  Wealth  did  not  make  bim 
arrogant  He  was  still  "ball  fellow,  well 
mett"  with  every  hard-toiling  miner  on  the 
mountain ;  and  he  did  not  bedtate  to  state, 
when  in  his  oops  In  the  Red  Lion  parlor  of  a 
night,  that  Sam  Griffiths  and  Evan  Hughes 
were  the  two  brightest  young  men  on  the 
mountain,  and  tliat  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
ather  of  them  for  a  son-in-law. 

Sam  and  Evan  bnd  wrestled,  and  run,  and 
jumped,  and  pitched  the  stone,  with  varying 
success,  and  with  eager  animosity.  Notliiog 
but  Anne's  threat  that  sfae  would  discard  the 
first  one  who  made  a  blackguard  of  himself 
kept  them  from  open  and  deadly  hostilities. 
Both  knew  she  waa  a  girl  of  pluck,  and  woald 
keep  her  word,  and  hence  th«r  fierce  spirits 
were  kept  in  the  outward  bond  of  peace. 

Heantime,  the  Great  Ash  Colliery  was 
taming  out  well ;  the  seam  was  promising, 
and  the  "  dip  "  was  rery  gradual  and  uniform. 
It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  sink  another 
shafl  directly  north  of,  and  about  two  thou- 
sand feet  from  the  Great  Ash  Shaft ;  and  it 
waa  estimated  that,  by  the  time  this  new  shaft 
was  put  down,  the  working!  would  be  driven 
from  the  Great  Ash  to  meet  it,  and  thus  i»- 
cure  perfect  venUladon  by  means  of  an  up- 
cast "and  a"  downoaat"  shaft.  ErauHaglMi 
and  Sam  Griffiths  were  employed  to  sink 
the  new  shaft,  which  waa  christened  the 
Great  Oak.  They  took  alternate  shifts  of 
four  hours,  one  "  boriI^^"  while  the  other,  as- 
sis  ted  by  an  old  bank's-man,  named  BUI  Con- 
way, drew  up  the  clay  and  stone  with  a  rope 
and  wiodlasa.  When  they  descended  to  the 
limestone,  each  man  drilled  bis  blast-hole 
with  a  hand-hammer,  like  that  used  by  stone- 
dressers,  drilling  it  about  twelve  inchea  deep, 
and  then  ohai^ng  it  with  coarse  blasting- 
powder.  No  fuse  was  used  for  igniting  the 
charge ;  but  a  copper-pointed  "  needle  "  was 
placed  on  the  powder,  and  allowed  to  stand 
nntU  the  hole  was  tightly  stemmed  with  clay- 
slate.  Then  the  needle  was  carefully  with- 
drawn, and  the  hole  filled  with  a  finer  grain 
of  powder.  The  "shot"  being  thus  far  pre- 
pared, the  man  below  sung  out  for  the  cord, 
when  one  end  of  a  tightly-twisted  line  was 


let  down  tiie  shaft,  and  then  aecnrely  stemmed 
into  the  top  of  the  shot-bole.  The  bottom 
end  of  the  line  being  now  secured,  and  sur- 
rounded by  fine  powder,  and  the  other  end  In 
the  hande  of  the  bank's-man,  the  man  below 
gave  the  usual  signal,  and  was  forthwith 
drawn  to  bank.  A  red-hot  ring,  tiiree  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  was  then  taken  from  the 
"but"  fire;  the  end  of  the  cord  waa  quickly 
passed  through  it ;  the  riag  shot  down  the 
shaft,  and  the  blast  was  fired. 

One  fine  spring  day  Sam  and  old  Bill  Con- 
way were  at  bank,  and  Evan  below  had  just 
prepared  his  blast  in  the  manner  described, 
and  had  given  the  signal  to  be  hauled  to 
bank.  It  was  nearly  noon,  and  a  half-witted 
son  of  the  old  bank's-mau  was  walking  quiet- 
ly along  behind  an  adjoining  hedge  with  his 
father's  dinner.  He  heard  the-"  shot "  fired, 
and  hnrried  to  the  pit-heap.  There  he  saw 
Sam  Griffiths  jumping  and  swearing  around  *, 
he  saw  the  smoke  pouring  up  the  shaft ;  he 
saw  his  father's  Uttie  dog ;  but  be  saw  ndtber 
his  father  nor  Evan  Hughes. 

"  Where's  fayther  and  Teaven  f  "  asked 
the  poor,  Iialf-witted  lad. 

Sam's  blood  was  up,  and  he  struck  poor 
Dick  on  the  cheek  and  blacked  his  eye.  The 
lad  ran  home,  and  Sam  went  half-way  to  the 
Great  Oak  Shaft,  howling  wildly  for  astist- 
anoe.  The  fearftaUy  -  mutilated  bodies  of 
young  Hughes  and  the  old  man  Conway  were 
broaght  to  bank,  and  a  few  hours  after  Coro- 
ner Peter  Williams  held  an  inquest.  Sam 
Griffiths  was  the  only  important  witness.  He 
testified  that  Bill  Conway,  being  old  and 
stupid,  had,  at  Evan  Hughes's  signal  to 
"  wind  up,"  gone  for  the  red-hot  ring  by  mis- 
take. That,  seeing  the  old  man's  terrible 
blunder,  he  (Sam)  had  rushed  from  behind 
the  "  hut,"  where  he  had  been  asleep,  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief,  but  that  he  had  only  ar- 
rived in  time  to  see  the  glowing  ring  shoot 
down  the  shaft.  Almost  instantly,  the  old 
man  had  discovered  his  fearful  error,  and, 
stricken  with  horror  and  remorse,  he  had 
plunged  head-first  down  the  shaft  just  as  the 
smoke  and  cUbri*  from  the  blast  were  rising. 
*'  It  was  all  the  work  of  half  a  minute,"  he 
aaid  to  the  coroner  and  jury;  "and  it  was 
all  over  before  I  could  reach  the  spot.  Aa 
for  *  shouting,'  I  was  struck  speeehlesi  with 
fear."  The  Jury  accepted  the  explanation — 
there  was  none  other  to  offer — and,  though  the 
flilly  lad  Conway,  by  hia  curious  antics  and 
ezpresdve  pantMnime,  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing on  his  mind,  he  did  not  anderstand  the 
nature  of  an  oath,  and  was  oonsequmtiy  not 
sworn. 

There  were  imposing  funeral-services  in 
Buckley  on  the  following  Sunday.  The  vil- 
lage maidens,  with  white  handkerchiefs  on 
their  heads,  and  sprigs  of  rosemary,  rue,  and 
balm,  in  their  hands,  walked  before  Evan 
Hughes's  coffin,  singing  pathetic  dirges,  until 
the  graveyard  was  reached ;  but  Anne  Shep- 
herd had  been  s^zed  with  a  fit  when  she  heard 
the  fatal  tidings,  and  was  unable  to  attend 
the  young  man's  funeral. 

Time  passed.  The  Hughes  family  began 
to  repine  less  for  the  untimely  end  of  the 
pride  of  their  family.  The  Great  Ash  and 
the  Great  Oak  Shafts  were  now  each  in  oper- 
ation, and  the  workinjpB  undeif^und  had 


been  materially  extended.  Another  cousin 
fiUed  Evan  Huglies's  place,  and  there  was 
still  a  sharp  rivalry  between  the  right  Grif- 
fiths and  the  eight  Hugheses. 

In  order  to  make  plain  what  is  to  follow, 
a  short  explanation  of  the  mine  is  necessary. 
The  two  shatla,  then,  occupied  each  an  end 
of  the  long  side  of  a  parallelogram  —  the 
Great  Ash,  or  "  downcast  shaft,"  at  the 
south,  aud  the  Great  Oak,  or  "  upcast  sliaft," 
at  the  north.  From  each  shaft  a  drift  two 
hundred  feet  long  ran  due  east,  and  the  par- 
allelogram was  completed  by  running  another 
drift  north  and  south,  joining  the  ends  of 
these  two  easterly  drifts.  They  had  thus  cut 
clear  round  a  rectangular  mass  of  coal,  two 
thousand  feet  long  by  two  hundred  feet 
broad,  which  they  would  work  away  by  sec- 
tions and  pillars  until  it  waa  exhausted.  The 
air  that  descended  the  Great  Ash  Shaft,  had 
it  been  permitted,  would  have  rushed  along 
the  straight  gallery' and  right  up  the  Great 
Oak  Shaft,  without  ventilating  the  three  other 
tides  of  the  parallelogram  where  the  men 
were  working;  bat  there  were  mastive  doom 
placed  elme  to  the  foot  of  «ach  shaft  In  the 
straight  gallery  between  them,  to  divert  the 
air  through  the  workings.  There  was  a  large 
escape  of  gas  from  tiie  ooal-face,  and  the 
pure  air  that  descended  the  Great  Ash  Shaft 
oonseqnentiy  asoended  the  Great  Oak  very 
much  charged  with  earburetted  hydrogen. 
The  mine  was  worked  on  two  shifts.  On  al- 
ternate weeks  the  Hughes  party  went  down 
the  Great  Oak  Shaft  at  4  a.  x.  and  worked 
till  12  H.,  while  the  Griffiths  party  descended 
the  Great  Ash  at  4  p.  h.  and  worked  till  mid- 
night. Each  party  had  thetr  own  doorkeeper, 
whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  door 
was  kept  shut  at  all  times,  or  closed  instant- 
ly after  any  person  connected  with  the  mine 
had  passed  through  it.  Although  there  waa 
a  considerable  escape  of  gas,  the  air-current 
was  BO  direct  and  strong  that  the  men  worked 
with  open  oil-lamps;  and,  albeit,  there  bad 
been  pretty  severe  "blowers,"  as  endden 
spurts  of  local  gas  are  tenned,  no  danger 
was  apprehended  by  either  of  the  gangs  who 
owned  and  worked  the  mine. 

It  was  now  three  years  since  Evan  Hoghes 
met  his  sad  fate ;  and  on  a  fine  Uay  morning 
thore  were  great  r^oloinga  In  tiie  village. 
Bunting  waved  from  every  available  flag-sti^ 
and  the  gutters  in  firont  of  the  four  ale-house* 
llten^ly  ran  beer.  The  Griffith!  were  in  high 
feather,  for  Sam  and  Anne  Shepherd  had 
been  married  in  the  momiog.  Long  before 
noon  the  bride's  proud  sire  was  purple  In  the 
face  with  pledg^g  the  young  couple,  and  with 
urging  others  to  do  likewise.  Gayly-dreased 
groups  of  youths  and  maidens  danced  round 
the  May-pole  on  the  village  green,  and  every- 
body was  in  a  supreme  state  of  enjoyment — 
all  except  Mrs.  Hughes,  poor  Evan's  mother, 
and  Hannah,  his  twin  sister.  The  merry- 
making palled  on  their  hearts.  It  recalled 
the  lost  one — the  flower  of  the  fiock  who  had 
so  miserably  perished,  and  who  to-day  might 
have  been  Anne  Shepherd's  husband.  There- 
fore, they  retired  early  in  the  evening,  and 
by  closing  doors  and  windows  tried  to  ex- 
clude the  sounds  of  merriment.  While  the 
day's  festivities  were  being  prolonged  far 
into  the  night,  the  mother  and  daughter 
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tired  (o  rat  Sleep  fell  upon  th^r  sad  eyee ; 
and  Mob  woman  dreamed  a  dream — a  dream 
to  marrelously  niuform  in  detail  that  it  waa 
as  IT  the  two  had  aat  and  watched  the  aame 

tableau. 

Thev  saw  the  three  men  sinking  the  Great 
Oak  Shaft ;  they  saw  Eran  oha^  and  prime 
his  shot,  and  then  attach  the  end  of  the  "  fir- 
ing-cord ; "  ttiey  heard  him  gire  the  signal  to 
be  haaled  to  bank;  they  saw  old  Bill  Con* 
way  begin  to  turn  the  windlass ;  they  saw 
Sam  Griffiths  stval  out  of  the  "  hut "  with 
the  red-liot  ring  and  slip  it  down  the  rope  ; 
they  saw  the  old  man  quit  hold  of  the  wind- 
lass in  horror ;  and  they  saw  the  powerful 
youog  murderer  dash  the  old  man  down  the 
shaft  in  the  face  of  the  shower  of  stones 
thrown  up  by  the  explosion. 

Mother  and  daaghter  awoke  in  the  solemn 
niidiught  and  discussed  tbeir  dream  with 
trembUog  and  with  awe.  And  they  olung  to 
each  other,  and  comforted  each  other,  and 
tried  not  (o  beliere  It.  Just  then  John 
Haghes,  the  husband  and  father  of  the  two 
women,  entered ;  and  after  some  banter — ^he 
was  in  Iiqnor--tbe  women  again  slept 

"It  was  a  most  extraordinary  circnm- 
stanee,^*  Coroner  Williams  used  to  say,  "  but 
both  these  women  dreamed  the  self- same 
dream  over  again." 

In  the  momiog  Mrs.  Hnghes  met  Dick 
Conway,  the  idiot  tad,  took  him  aside,  and 
questioned  him  about  what  he  saw  that  day 
when  he  lost  his  father.  He  indicated  by 
dumb  show  how  some  one  was  thrown  down 
the  shaft,  and  how  some  one  else  was  struck 
OQ  the  face,  meaning  himself. 

Hrs.  Haghes  shortly  after  died.  The  doc- 
tors who  attended  her  were  not  agreed  re- 
specting her  malady ;  but  Dr.  Jones,  of  Mold, 
was  certain  that  her  mind  was  gone,  and  that 
she  was  the  victim  of  halluchiattons.  Han- 
nah, the  twfci  daughter,  now  deroted  herself 
«zdasiTely  to  her  father.  She  would  fre- 
qaently  descend  the  Great  Oak  Shaft  while 
be  was  at  work,  and  carry  ale,  hot  coffee,  tea, 
«te.,  to  him ;  and  conaeqnently  she  achiered 
a  kind  of  enried  notoriety  on  the  monntain 
for  her  brarery  in  desoendiog  the  coal-mine. 
She  bad  sereral  admirers ;  bat  her  kind  words 
and  light  looks  seemed  reserred  for  her  fk- 
Aer.  On  Us  part,  he  repdd  her  with  an  af- 
ftctiooata  admiration  that  approached  Idol- 
atry; and  It  was  his  boast  that  when  his 
head  was  laid  low  Hannah  would  be  a  lady. 

On  a  dark  December  midnight,  a  few 
months  after  her  mother's  death,  Hannah 
Hughes  and  the  idiot  lad  Conway  stole  quiet- 
ly away  from  Backley  Tillage  and  proceeded 
toward  the  Great  Oak  Shaft.  Her  father  and 
bis  companions  would  hare  stopped  work  at 
tweire  o'clock,  and  the  two  nocturnal  pedes- 
trians aroided  the  road  by  which  the  miners 
would  return  to  their  homes.  When  Hannah 
and  Dick  reached  the  pit-heap  all  was  still 
as  the  grare.  The  horse  had  been  loosed 
from  the  **  giu  "  windlass,  and  lay  sleeping  in 
his  straw,  and  not  a  star  cheered  the  gloomy 
vanlt  of  heaven.  Hannah  soon  obtained  a 
light;  the  stable-door  was  opened;  the  gin- 
borse  was  liamessed  and  hitched  into  the 
aoeostOiiked  shafts  for  raising  the  coal ;  the 
yDm^  womsn  took  her  seat  on  the  "  corve," 
«rbMk«t,«Dd  toU  Diek  to  "lower  away.'* 


Into  the  black,  yawning  pit  she  descoided 
without  fear  or  trepidation,  and  when  the 
bottom  was  reached  she  stepped  briskly  out 
of  the  "  corve,"  proceeded  to  the  air-door 
near  the  bottom  of  the  sbafl,  and  securely 
propped  it  open.  Then  she  walked  along  the 
two  thousand  feet  that  separated  her  from 
the  Great  Ash  Shaft,  and,  reaching  the  air- 
door  there,  securely  propped  it  open.  The 
air-current  now  shot  direct  along  the  shortest 
route  between  the  two  shafts,  and  by  its  vio- 
lence extinguished  her  light ;  but  she  re- 
turned undismayed  by  the  darkness  or  the 
inequalities  of  the  rugged  tramway,  until 
she  reached  the  shaf^  where  she  had  de- 
scended. Then  she  shouted  to  Dick,  who 
started  the  horse,  and  she  was  wound  up 
until  she  readied  the  bank  in  safety.  The 
horse  was  now  unhitched  and  relumed  to 
the  stable,  and  the  girl  and  the  anxj  lad 
made  quick  progms  homeward. 

Before  daybreak,  every  man  and  woman 
on  Bnokl^  monntain  was  plunged  into  a  par- 
o^rsm  of  grief  and  wiling.  The  Great  Oak 
and  Ash  Colliery  had  e^loded,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  door-keeper,  every  man  of 
the  Griffiths  g^ng,  who  had  gone  to  work  at 
4  A.  H.,  was  torn  and  scorched  into  shreds 
and  patches  and  scoria  of  humanity.  As  far 
as  the  coroner  could  gather  from  the  door- 
man's aiUa-martem  statement,  he  bad  gone 
down  the  pit  as  usual,  but  had  almost  imme- 
diately been  horror-struck  to  discover  that  the 
door  was  open  and  that  the  air  was  blowing 
straight  along  the  Great  Ash  Gallery  Instead 
of  coming  along  the  eastern  workings.  There- 
upon, he  had  slammed  the  door  and  had  run 
as  fast  as  be  was  able  to  shut  the  door  at  the 
other  end  of  the  gallery.  The  miners,  mean- 
time, had  returned  into  their  workings  and 
were  shouting  and  swearing  about  the  air. 
When  both  doors  were  closed,  the  air  re- 
turned into  its  proper  conrse,  carrying  with 
it  all  the  gas  that  had  accumulated  during 
these  four  hours.  Of  course,  it  ignited  like 
a  spark  of  gunpowder,  and  with  irresistible 
force  swept  through  the  mine  and  burst  up 
the  two  shafts  with  a  (^gantic  tongue  of 
flame  and  a  report  like  TItaidc  artillery. 

The  idiot  boy  had  remained  oat  of  bed  in 
expectation  of  some  catastrophe,  and  when 
he  saw  the  two  vivid  flashes  and  heard  the 
heavy  reports,  he  danced  around  the  Tillage 
street,  crying  "  Boorah  I  hoorah  I  for  Hannah 
Griffiths  and  me  I  Who's  got  a  black  eye 
now  r   Hoorah  t " 

By  this  demonstraUon  of  crazy  IHck,  Han- 
nah was  suspected,  and  she  made  an  open 
confession  of  the  terrible  crime  to  Coroner 
Peter  Williams,  stating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  she  had  been  incited  to  the  deed  by  the 
double  dream  and  the  certainty  that  Samuel 
Griffiths  had  murdered  her  twin  brother. 
She  was  lodged  in  Flint  Castle  to  await  her 
trial,  but  evaded  her  probable  fate  by  suicide. 

Zum  Wight, 


SQUABBLING. 

IB  it  a  viae,  a  disease,  a  mere  bad  habit,  or 
what  t  At  first  sight  it  is  a  most  puzsling 
trick  of  poor  humeni^ ;  and  apparently  an 
incnrable  one.   Who  ever  knew  two  or  more 


persons  to  squabble  for  a  time,  and  tben  to 
leave  off  for  ipMdt  The  very  essence  <^sqaab- 
bUng  ia  that  it  is  inoesstnt,  or  at  any  rate  in- 
termittent. Then,  nothing  else  la  so  fltU  of 
delusions — not  even  love.  To  a  non-eqoab- 
bler,  one  who  aquabbles  is  like 

'*He  that  wonid  stem  a  nnm  with  sand. 

Or  fetter  flame  with  silken  band," 

or  attempt  something  equally  fbtile.  Some  of 
the  features  of  squabbliug  are  almost  refresh- 
ing in  their  extreme  strangeness.  Take  aside 
any  individual  aqnabbler ;  witlidrav  him  out 
of  ear-shot  of  the  one  or  more  of  lua  fellow- 
creatures  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  ezercia« 
ing  the  ouQuing  of  his  trade  with,  and  then 
twit  him  sharply  on  the  sulfjeot.  We  will  im- 
agine a  Urn  of  his  retorts,  leaving  out  the  re- 
marks which  call  them  forth,  as  too  obviona 
for  specification : 

"/asqoabblert  Heavenal  areyoucraiyl 
Why,  I'm  the  most  peaoeable  creature  on 
earth  I  It  is  absu  rd  for  you  to  preaoh  to  am  / 
go  and  talk  to  ihetal  Why  can't  they  leave 
me  alone,  I  should  like  to  know!  /  never  at- 
tack any  one ;  what  you  heard  me  say  was  sim- 
ply in  self-defense  I " 

Still  there  is  a  nitioit  ^kre  in  all  things. 
No  doubt  if  people  realised  the  fiitility  of 
their  ostensible  ends  in  aqnabbllng,  they 
would  give  up  practice  then  and  there  ;  bnt  ia 
It  quite  certain  that  would  be  a  safe  eonrse  to 
pursue  t  Is  it  not  owing  to  the  reckleas  de- 
atruction  of  spiders  that  we  are  inflicted  so  in- 
supportably  by  flies  t  "  Always  hesitate  to 
pull  down,"  says  aomebody,  '*  unless  you  are 
ready  with  something  better  to  build  up." 
On  reflection  we  find  there  are  too  many  of 
our  acquaintance  of  undoubted  brains  who  in- 
dulge in  squabbling,  for  there  not  to  be  some 
sort  of  reason  or  advantage  io  the  pursuit. 
Surely  so  venerable  and  wide-spread  an  insti- 
tution must  have  **  something  in  it,"  notwith- 
standing tliat  squabbling  has  its  unpleasant 
side,  even  as  medimne,  aurgszy,  and  the  gal- 
lows, have  theirs.  Of  coarse  all  serioos  quar- 
rels, wherelnimportant  interests  constitute  tlu 
bone  of  contention,  must  here  be  left  quite  out 
of  the  question.  There  is  something  in  tlie 
very  sound  of  the  word  which  proclaims  it 
petty.  "Squabbling  I"  The  poor,  mean,  lit- 
tle dissyllable  seems  to  say :  "  I  am  a  mongrel 
begot  by  ridioile  and  bom  of  contempt.  Not 
thoae  who  practise  what  I  describe  ever  stood 
sponsors  at  my  christening.  Though  whole 
hours  are  devoted  to  me  in  kitchen,  bedroom, 
and  parlor,  I  am  always  banished  from  the 
latter  the  moment  any  company  arrives ;  and 
if  from  long  habit  I  ao  far  forget  myself  aa  to 
thrust  my  uo&e  in  before  vbltors,  they  invari- 
ably rise  and  depart  in  all  haste,  leaving  their 
hosts  a  pr^  to  ahame  and  vexation— who 
nevertheleSB  instantly  take  me  agidn  to  thdr 
embraces;  and,  atrange  to  say,  while  con- 
demning me  in  the  bitterest  language — often 
ouraing  me  with  terrible  oaths — and  laying  on 
each  other  the  blame  of  having  called  me  in, 
they  yet  remain  completely  devoted  to  mo  both 
then  and  ever  after." 

Persons  who  are  aane  on  all  other  subjects 
talk  the  wildest  folly  upon  this.  We  have 
said  very  few  squabblers  admit  that  they 
squabble  at  all,  and  those  who  do  admit  it 
olMm  that  they  squabble  purely  for  the  refoi^ 
mation  or  improvement  of  the  squabblee.  A 
mother  is  «>natBntly  nagging  away  at  a  daugh- 
ter—unmarried,  of  oowae— of  say  dx-and-twen- 
ty  winters.  The  latter  looks  wom  and 
blighted.  It  is  wonderful  that  after  all  thoae 
years  mamma  should  not  have  found  out  that 
the  system  is  a  fUlure,  and  either  changed 
it,  or  tried  the  effect  of  no  system  at  all, 
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Kooh  I  coarM  might  improre  matlen,  and 
oould  hardly  nuke  them  wone.  It  is — "  Ma- 
tilda I  I'm  aick  of  talUog  yon  I  Day  atter 
day,  year  after  year,  it's  always  the  aame 
thing  1  Why  will  yoa  sweep  the  wall  with 
your  dress}" 

Or,  "  'Tilda,  you  have  left  every  thing  in 
disgraceful  confusion  on  the  wiitiug-table ; 
and  bow  often  am  I  to  remiod  you  not  to 
stoop  your  ahonldersH " 

Of  course  this  is  mere  nagging,  but  tbe 
moment  'Tilda  retorts  there  is  a  squabble. 
Everybody  pities  poor  'Tilda,  but,  though  she 
may  deaerro  compussion,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed she  is  blameless.  Very  few  mothers 
are  inoniahle  naggers,  and  it  takes  two  to 
squabble ;  bo  that  if  mademi^selle  did  not 
meet  the  matamol  proga  and  digs  with  "  Hun- 
ma,  you  are  always  at  me  I  do  try  to  leave  ma 
alone  I"  or,  "I  don't  want  to  be  improved; 
if  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me  doa't  bother  all  the 
color  out  of  my  cheeks,  and  all  the  flesh  off  my 
bones ;  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  get  married  I " 
she  would  probably  soon  cure  her  parent  of 
her  fHiling,  and  find  soft,  motherly  smiles  soo- 
oaeding  to  what  a  witty  author  has  called  "  an 
eye  like  ma's  to  threaten  and  command." 

Wo  have  all  known  people  joined  by  the 
olosest  family  tiea  who  apparently  spend  their 
days  in  constant  warfare,  and  yet,  when  part- 
ed, almost  lire  on  each  other's  letters ;  and  if 
death  boa  called  one  of  such  away,  ve  have 
seen  the  snrvivor  left  for  more  inconsolable 
than  mjmy  who  have  lived  in  a  perpetnal  inter- 
change of  wbM  may  be  called  Connt  Foooo's 
sngar-plums.  Then  comes  endless  self-re- 
proach, not  only  for  harshness  shown  to  the 
deceased,  but  for  so  much  time  worse  than 
wasted  which  might  have  been  made  eqjoya- 
ble  by  an  harmonious  intercourse  now  forever 
out  of  reach.  There  ia  something  almost  too 
tragic  for  the  present  oooasion  in  the  sublime 
worda  of  tieorge  Eliot,  yet  we  cannot  reaist 
quoting  them  as  a  precious  warning  to  all 
squabblers : 

When  Death,  the  great  recondler,  has 
come,  it  is  never  oar  tenderness  that  we  re- 
pent of,  but  our  seT«%-." 

It  is  at  snob  times  that  ih*  dmr*  to  r^orta 
etk«r*y  mdapraiMwirtAifWithnottoieireddm 
vpon — those  two  cloaks  of  self-deception  un- 
der which  squabblers  are  never  tired  of  show- 
ing themselves — torn  oat  to  be  only  miserable 
maaqaerades  which  have  all  along  been  trans- 
parent to  every  eye  but  their  own,  and  in  fact 
no  disguises  at  all. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  cause — good,  bad, 
or  indifferent — of  this  seemingly  despicable 
and  dreary  habit  f  To  adopt  a  familiar  rule, 
nothing  can  lead  us  more  truly  to  discover 
causes  than  an  examination  of  the  conditions 
of  eusteaoe.  For  example,  malignant  fevers 
are  most  common  where  ovworowding,  want 
of  ventilation,  and  want  of  eleanlineas,  pre- 
vail: whence,  it  Is  a  receiTed  opinion  that 
these  things  produce  fevers ;  so,  if  we  ssk 
where  squabbling  most  flourishes,  the  answer 
will  be  in  dull,  isolated,  vulgar,  uneducated, 
or  idle  homes.  Whoever  heard  of  people  who 
live  in  a  whirl  of  refined  society  squabbling} 

Now,  why  ia  this  1  Nature  abhors  a  stag- 
nation almost  as  much  as  she  does  a  vacuum  ; 
and  we  believe  she  urges  certain  forlorn  peo- 
ple to  squabble,  under  various  self-deceiving 
pretexts,  with  the  re&l  object  of  circulating 
tiieir  blood.  Much  in  the  same  way  does  she 
perform  the  useful  task  of  developing  a  baby's 
longs  by  prompting  it  to  roar  for  the  moon ; 
and  these  dehiaions  ore  necessary,  because,  of 
eoarse,  neither  babies  nor  their  dders  would 
adopt  audi  troublesome  methods  as  brawling 
and  squsUing  merely  for  the  good  of  tiieir 


health  "  if  tliey  knew  it."  Sere,  we  suspect, 
lies  the  key  to  the  whole  mystwy,  and  what 
conversation  does  for  those  who  can  converse, 
squabbling  aooon^ishes  for  such  as  cannot ; 
and  this  reminds  us  of  the  case  of  a  young 
gentleman  who  for  several  weeks  had  made 
himself  very  agreeable  to  a  certain  young  ludy, 
though  not  in  the  wiiy  of  flirtation  ;  and,  as 
we  have  said  our  little  say  about  squabbling, 
we  will  conclude  this  -psper  with  the  circum- 
stance which  brought  their  intimacy  to  a  pre- 
mature close.  Well,  they  saw  so  much  of 
each  other  that  in  time  the  young  lady  impru- 
dently took  to  diverting  herself  by  picking 
the  young  gentleman  to  pieces,  oi,  in  other 
words,  by  telling  him  to  his  fitce  all  the  good 
and  bad  she  thought  of  him.  After  thus  ban- 
tering on  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  with 
perfect  impuidty,  she  at  lost  one  day  ventured 
to  oay: 

"  I  think  you  generally  talk  well ;  but  you 
would  show  to  far  greater  advantage  if  you 
sifted  the  groin  from  the  chaff.  Why  do  you 
talk  BO  much  1 " 

"Ob,"  he  replied,  with  great  sincerity, 
"  I've  no  choice  in  the  matter.  I'm  ordered 
to  talk-four  hours  a  day  by  my  doctor." 

Need  we  add  that  the  young  lady  was  ftiri- 
0U8,  ^11  more  with  herself  than  with  *'  her 
young  mani" 

CVABUS  AUiBKTOir. 


ADORATION. 

I HAVE  sought  the  Intensest  ways  to  beat 
adore  you, 

I  have  liun  my  soul's  last  treasure  at  your 
feet; 

Yet  I  tremble  as  in  thought  I  bend  before  you. 
With  abasement  and  abashment  and  de- 
feat. 

Knowing  well  that  all  the  love  I  ever  bore  you 
Is  requital  weak  of  worth  aod  incomplete  I 

As  oue  might  seize  a  lyre,  across  it  sweeping 
His  fleet  preeipitate  band  that  has  no  care. 

Imperiously  upon  the  str^ned  strings  heaping 
A  mightier  melody  than  these  can  bear, 

So  Love  has  token  my  life  witlun  his  keeping 
And  smitten  it  wiA  great  atrokes  that 
soom  to  spare  I 

I  am  less  than  that  which  thrills  me  or  en- 
trances. 

As  a  wounded  bird  b  less  than  they  that 
fly; 

As  the  suppliant  snrge  that  arches  or  tidvances, 
Tiian  the  resolute  rock-mass  where  it  comes 
to  die ; 

As  a  violet's  color  than  the  bland  expanses, 
The  unshadowed  calms  of  overcnrving  sky  I 

Desiring  from  my  soul  to  have  given  yoa  great- 
ly 

Of  my  thonka  for  your  great  love-gift  given 
to  me, 

I  am  slight  as  some  poor  rivulet  flowing  strait- 

ly 

Near  all  tbe  abnndut  splendors  of  the  sea. 
And  my  worship  is  as  nothingness  \ty  tbe 
stately 

MagntflcenoB  of  what  it  ftun  would  be  I 

Over  my  soul,  in  hours  of  meditation. 

Murmurs  a  voice  with  monotones  that  tire : 
"  dod  meant  not  that  from  this  deep  adoration 
This  vehement  joy  should  feed  me  and 
should  Are, 
Looking  on  life,  in  passionate  elation. 

From  heights  that  so  tranoeendentiy  as- 
pire ! " 


Full  soon,  I  know  it,  while  they  shall  stnun  to 
fireenot, 

From  these  idolatrous  arms  you  shall  be 
torn ; 

You  are  fated  fW>m  my  days  to  pass  and  be  not. 
Like  all  of  rare  and  ^r  they  have  e  verwom  I 
I  am  doomed,  although  the  stealthy  doom  I 
see  not ; 

1  feast,  albeit  I  die  to-morrow  mom ! 

You  or  your  love,  you  are  fated  soon  to  falter 
And  vanish  away,  sinee  here  no  sweet  thing 
dwells ; 

No  voice  among  blithe  birds  that  take  for 
psalter 

The  vorid  at  spring-tide,  caroling  what  it 
tells; 

No  light,  no  flower,  no  moon  that  fhils  to  sl- 
ter, 

No  song,  no  mellow  minglement  of  bells  1 

Tot,  though  you  vanish,  memory  shall  cling' 
dust-like 

To  hours  when  your  first  kiss  first  met  my 

mouth ! 

Though  on  loved  lands  the  onnnUing  snow  lie 

crust-like. 

Can  we  forget  the  old  winds  that  blew  from 
aouth  f 

Forget  the  old  green  of  lauda  where  litter* 
nut-like 

The  dull  disfeaturing  leprosy  of  drouth  I 

And  I,  in  reverent  and  memorial  manner, 

Shall  dream  of  you  divinely  and  be  stirred^ 
As  Bsd  Arcadia  dreams  of  how  Diana 

Made  silvery  limbs  and  laughter  aeen  or 
beard- 
As  some  rude  crag-tower  diat  wild  grosses 
banner, 

Dreams  of  bow  lit  there  o  great  white 
strange  bird  I 

Yet,  let  mc  at  least  love  Fortune  while  she 
blesses, 

Noi*  vainly  cavil  at  bliss  because  it  flies ; 
Let  me  not  dim  the  sun  with  ^ubts  and 
guesses. 

Bat  pluck  the  flower-like  day  befere  it 
diea; 

Catch  the  fleet  hoar  by  back-flung  robe  or 

tresses. 

And  plunge  a  long  strong  look  in  her 
aweet  eyes  1 

But  ah  1  the  vanity  of  desire,  when  kneeling, 
We  yearn  for  utterance  that  no  god  will- 
teach  T 

When,  at  the  finite  bounded  heart's  appealing. 
An  infinite  iwundless  love  evades  its  reach  t 
When  tbe  waves  of  deep  ungovernable  feel- 
ing 

Dash  powerless  On  the  baffling  gates  of' 
speech! 

My  fervidcat  language  hath  an  utter  lightness^ 

My  deeds  devoutest  are  as  deeds  undone, 
Do  I  mark  your  marble  arm  that  slopes  to- 
slightness, 
Or  see  tbe  clear  smile  at  your  lips  begun  I 
That  opulent  smile,  beneath  whose  lavish 
brightness 
Ton  ore  like  o  Uly  overbrimmed  with  son  I 

Who  am  I  forwhom  the  hand  of  hope  is  send- 
ing 

Her  fteahest  olive-spray,  her  dearest  dovef 
Who  am  I  that  -thus,  though  made  for  mortal 
en<Ung, 

1  tft  Alddes-llke  with  gods  obovel 
Who  am  I  that  dares,  however  lowly'^lMndingr 
Be  lonreled  with  the  chaplet  of  yoor  love  1 
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Eow  am  I  blest  that  b&ve  aot  mot  with  scorn- 
ing, 

Tet  walk  where  wortliier  feet  might  well 
have  trod, 

Beingthrilled  as  earth  idApril's  earliest  want- 
ing, 

Through  amplitudes  of  winter- withered 
sod, 

Or  shadowy  meadows  when  the  feet  of  morning 
^re  beHutlful  upon  the  bills  of  God  I 

The  illimited  lore  I  bear  you  ever  urges 
My  ardent  soul  through  deeps  of  distance 
new, 

"While  far  aloof,  where  mind  in  spirit  merges, 

Fresh  deeps  of  distance  ever  rise  to  view, 
Ulce  thoae  dim  lines  that  aeem,  o'er  leagues 
of  auigea, 

BastioDB  of  mist  below  the  vaulted  blue  1 

Oh,  for  a  hand  its  ruinous  blows  to  dash  on 
The  ezpansivespirit'B  narrowing  ch^na  and 
boral 

Oh,  for  a  voice  that  lordUer  phrase  might  fash- 
ion 

Than  thla  oold  human  phrase,  which  ftets 
and  mars  1 

Oh,  for  a  heart  with  room  for  all  its  passioo, 
Aa  hollow  heaven  has  room  for  all  her 
stars  I 

Edoab  Fawostt. 
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INURING  the  progress  of  the  Beecher 
■^-^  trial,  ve  refrained  from  uttering  an 
eptnloii  as  to  the  gidlt  or  innoeenoe  of  the 
weoBed.  Now  that  the  1^1  trial  is  flniehed, 
we  consider  it  our  duty  to  form  one  of  the  great 
jury  of  the  public,  before  whom  the  case 
■ow  stands — a  jury  whose  verdict  is  as  Im- 
portant  to  the  great  interests  of  morality  and 
justice  as  that  of  the  twelve  men  before 
whom  (he  trial  was  oondueted. 

The  legal  evidence  of  adultery  by  Mr. 
Beecher  seems  to  be  almost  nothing.  There 
probably  never  was  a  case  of  a  similar  na- 
ture so  almost  wholly  empty  of  evidence  di- 
rectly supporting  the  aeensation.  In  tdoltery 
suits  there  are  ve-y  generally  a  great  many 
facts  educed  that  unmistakably  indicate  the 
iiricit  intercourse  of  the  persons  accused. 
They  are  seen  ti^ther  under  suspicious  cir- 
camstances  ;  their  correspondence  gives  evi- 
dence of  their  amours ;  it  la  even  usually 
possible  to  show  when  and  where  the  crime 
has  been  committed.  In  the  Broolclya  trial 
there  was  almost  nothing  of  this  nature  in 
the  least  entitied  to  credit.  Hr.  Beecher  and 
Mrs.  Tilton  were  once  found  together  by  Hr. 
initon,  who  describea  the  accused  as  being 
flushed  in  the  face.  This  is  a  rather  slight 
incident  upon  which  to  base  so  grave  a  oharge 
as  adultery.  There  was  really  nothing  impor- 
tant educed  in  the  long  trial  but  oert^n  let- 
ters, and  the  testimony  of  those  who  assert, 
ed  that  Hr.  Beecher  had  declared  his  guilt 
to  them.  Now  the  testimony  of  these  wit- 
nesses does  not  establish  the  fact  that  Hr. 
Beecher  was  confessing  adultery;  he  did  con- 
Dms  ft  wrong  done  to  Mr.  Tilton,  but  that 
(be  wrong  was  adultery  tiiere  ts  nothing 


whatever  to  show.  There  is  not  the  least  le- 
gal evidence  of  the  fact.  The  general  public 
may  construe  the  meaning  to  be  this,  or 
they  nuy  cimstrue  the  meaidng  to  be  some- 
thing else ;  bat  ire  cannot  see  how  a  jury 
bound  down  to  the  facta  submitted  to  it  has 
any  authority  to  assume  that  utterances  whol- 
ly vague  itnd  indefinite  in  character  have  a 
definite  meaning.  Hr.  Beecher  emphatically 
denies  that  he  made  any  such  confessions; 
and  while  the  witnesses  may  have  honestly  as- 
sumed that. his  accusations  agdnst himself 
were  of  the  sin  of  adultery,  there  is  no  abso- 
lute evidence  whatsoever  that  they  were  so. 
All  this  is  also  true  of  the  rouch-talked-of 
letters  of  Hr.  Beecher,  That  these  letters 
show  that  the  writer  is  very  contrite  for  a 
cntain  wrong  there  is  no  denying;  but  there 
is  no  just  ground  for  assuming  that  this 
wrong  was  adultery.  The  letters  contain  a 
great  deal,  indeed,  that  renders  the  theory  of 
adultery  wholly  inadmis&ible. 

It  would  be  unjust  under  any  eircom- 
stances  to  find  a  man  guilty  of  a  crime  under 
suoh  purely  eonstraetive  evidence— by  boldly 
declaring  that  utterances  and  circumstances 
wholly  clear  under  one  explanation  mutt 
mean  something  more  and  something  differ- 
ent ;  and  assuredly  the  reputation  of  those 
connected  with  this  case  demands  a  fair  and 
liberal  interpretation  of  whatever  Is  obscure, 
doubtful,  or  even  suspidous  in  any  of  the 
facts  elicited.  It  is  assuredly  a  great  deal 
easier  to  believe  that  Hr.  Beeoher  is  innocent 
of  the  crime  of  which  be  is  accused,  notwith- 
standing all  the  circumstances  so  industrious- 
ly and  ingeniously  marshaled  against  him, 
than  to  brieve  a  man  of  bis  character  and 
standing  could  have  bllen  so  low.  Do  those 
who  believe  him  to  be  guilty  fully  realize 
what  it  is  they  affirm?  They  are  not  de- 
claring simply  that  Hr.  Beecher  is  an  adul- 
terer, but  the  most  brazen-faced  hypocrite  in 
the  land,  and  not  only  a  hypocrite  but  an  au- 
dacious petjurer— that  be  is  wholly  without 
truth,  without  conscience,  without  principle, 
without  honor.  But  hypocrisy  and  perjury 
are  simply  parts  and  cootiDuations  of  the 
crime,  it  is  argued  in  some  quarters.  It  is 
quite  true  that  one  crime  leads  to  another; 
and  ordinarily  protestations  of  Innocence  are 
not  of  much  value.  But  in  this  case  the 
protestations  have  ben  made  with  so  much 
solemnity,  with  such  earnest  directness,  with 
such  passionate  and  heart-wrung  fervor,  that 
if  the  man  Is  really  guilty  then  be  is  abso- 
lutely the  most  unprincipled  wretch  in  Chris- 
tendom. Any  clergyman  guilty  of  this  sin, 
and  who,  while  still  declaring  before  God  and 
man  his  innocraee,  could  deliver  such  an 
address  to  his  congregation  as  Hr,  Beecher 
did  a  few  nights  after  the  close  of  the  trial, 
would  be  a  monster.  The  word  is  none  too 
strong.  No !  Hr.  Beecher's  gtiilt  under  all 
these  circumstances  is  inconceivable.  No  man 
living,  not  a  long  and  confirmed  criminal, 
would  be  strong  enough,  nor  his  heart  hard 


enough,  nor  his  conscience  dead  enough  for 
such  a  crime.  Hr.  Beccber's  situation  has 
been  often  compared  to  that  of  the  guilty 
ele^yman  in  Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Letter." 
Bat  Simmesdale  only  concealed  fals  ain; 
he  was  not  a  hypocrite,  inasmuch  as  he  did 
not  continue  in  his  sin,  and  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  remorse;  he  did  not  preach  a 
doctrine  of  morality  tiiat  he  did  not  accept 
and  endeavor  to  act  npon;  and  he  never 
added  falsehood  or  peijury  to  bis  offiense. 
Fond  as  romance-writers  are  of  depleting 
great  crimes,  it  yet  remdns  for  a  master  of 
fiotion  to  paint  a  character  so  atrociously 
wicked  as  Hr.  Beecher  is  if  the  charge 
against  him  be  true.  We  nre  asked  by  his 
aco users  to  believe  too  much,  Confh>ntiDg 
the  whole  mass  of  purely  construetive  evi> 
dence  stands  the  character  and  life  of  the 
man — and  these  should  outweigh  every  thing 
but  very  positive  evidence  of  guilt  And  not 
only  does  the  man's  but  the  woman's  charac- 
ter fully  deny  the  probability  of  the  crime 
In  such  a  sin  there  must  be  not  only  a  man 
who  does  violence  to  all  ri^t  principles,  but 
a  woman  who  outrages  her  instincts,  who 
proves'false  to  husband,  children,  faith,  and 
her  long  life  of  virtue.  Hrs.  Tilton  with 
pathetic  eloquence  pleads  her  innocence ;  and 
she  like  Hr.  Beecher  is  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  every  doubt  that  pertains  to  the  ques- 
tion.   

BcT,  while  we  think  that  there  is  little  or 
no  direct  evidence  of  Ur.  Beecher's  guilt, 
and  can  but  assume  under  all  the  circum- 
stances that  he  is  innocent,  we  are  far  from 
being  in  sympathy  with  those  social  condi- 
tions and  thoae  emotional  ^asms  out  of 
which  the  sickening  scandal  arose.  Ur. 
Beecher  had  no  right  to  so  conduct  himself 
as  to  fall  under  suspicion.  Next  to  the  obli- 
gation of  living  an  upright  life  is  the  duty  of 
making  that  uprightness  to  appear,  and  of 
avoiding  all  condiiot  that  might  have  a  sus- 
pidoot  seeming.  It  is  exacted  of  a  woman 
that  she  shall  not  only  be  virtnoas,  but  that 
her  conduct  shall  be  so  drcumspect  and 
guarded  that  no  one  shall  have  occasion 
to  call  her  virtue  in  question.  No  less  than 
this  is  due  from  clergymen  ;  no  less,  indeed, 
is  possible  with  any  man  who  would  guard 
his  reputation  flrom  stain  and  dishonor.  Hen 
whose  ways  are  circumspect  as  well  as  up- 
right never  fall  under  suspicion.  Wc  may  be 
quite  sure  of  this.  A  man's  worst  enemy 
rarely  finds  it  possible  to  circulate  ill-reports 
of  him  in  those  things  wherein  his  conduct 
has  been  wise  as  well  as  honorable ;  the  slan- 
derer usually  ferrets  out  some  weakness  or 
takes  advantage  of  some  imprudence  so  as  to 
give  his  tale  a  coloring  of  possibility.  No 
one  suspects  the  soldier  who  is  notoriously 
brave  of  being  a  coward  ;  no  one  dreams  of 
charging  dishonesty  npon  the  merchant  whose 
long  life  has  been  conspicuonsly  just  and 
honorable.  There  are  Kres  of  both  men  ^  ' 
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women  thit  no  breath  of  scandal  ever  darea 
to  toacb  ;  and  hence  we  may  be  assured  that 
Btispicion  will  not  reach  nor  conspiracy  trou- 
ble bim  whose  goings  and  comings  are  wise- 
ly ordered.  And,  of  all  mep,  (he  goings  and 
oomtnga  of  ^  elergjinan  shonld  be  directed 
oaotion  and  wiadom.  As  the  world  goes, 
pmdeoee  and  dlsereUon  rank  only  jnst  below 
the  cardinal  virtues.  It  is  impemtively  ne- 
cessary that  a  leader  and  teacher  of  men 
shall  be  pure  and  upright ;  and  it  is  also  su- 
premely necessary  that  a  wise,  calm,  and 
snpeilor  judgment  ihonld  control  all  his  ac- 
tions. In  tbia  view  of  the  oaae,  Hr.  Beecber 
deserves  tlie  censure  of  all  right  •minded 
persons.  Nor  is  this  oil.  Not  otdy  has  the 
conduct  of  this  great  preacher  been  cen< 
surable,  but  many  of  bis  utterances  have 
been  exeeedin^y  miaobievoas.  Men  are  to 
be  kept  In  the  paths  of  hollnesa  solely  by  a 
ceaseless  Belf-rspreasion — by  a  firm  oontrol 
of  all  those  emotions  and  sentiments  wbloh 
begio  by  captivating  the  imagination  and  end 
by  subduing  the  heart  and  undermining  the 
whole  moral  structure.  There  is  no  safety  for 
that  man  or  woman  who  has  not  derated 
reason  to  the  highest  plaoe— who  bas  not 
broo^t  alt  paaaions  and  emotions  ander  the 
dominion  of  a  cold  and  rigid  judgment.  But 
this  affluent  preacher  gives  the  whole  rein  to 
emotion  and  fancy.  Instead  of  teaching  men 
to  moderate  their  transports,  he  instructs 
them  to  indulge  in  Avnziei  of  feeling ;  and 
oat  of  paroxysms  no  permanent  good  ever 
bas  nor  ever  can  come.  These  elRiaionB  of 
sentiment,  so  Identified  with  a  large  class 
of  people  in  our  country;  this  snbstitu* 
tion  of  rhetoric  and  exclamation  for  logic 
and  close  deduction ;  this  parade  of  liberali- 
ty, under  which  vices  lose  their  name  and 
righteousness  forgets  its  hatred  of  evil ;  these 
extravagances  of  assertion  and  nnetnous 
methods  of  expression  that  heat  tbe  blood 
and  fire  the  brain — these,  one  and  all,  are 
hurtful  instruments  in  the  liands  of  a  teacher. 
iParoxysm  is  a  dangeroiu  sort  of  firework 
in  the  social  circle  and  in  public  places; 
BO  man  is  safe  for  himself,  nor  safe  as  a  pob- 
lic  giUde,  whose  way  of  life  is  not  wisely  gov- 
erned, and  whose  instmotions  are  not  dl- 
reeted  by  reason  rather  than  emotion. 


An  English  writer  speaks  of  tlie  untidi- 
ness of  Americans  in  dress.  Is  tbia  true  f 
There  is  something  in  it,  we  fear.  The  smart 
yoang  men  of  the  towns  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
celled anywhere  either  In  el^noe  or  tidi- 
ness; but  we  do  not  think  there  is  quite  so 
much  shabbiness  among  the  middle  and  low- 
er classes  io  England  as  here.  We  most  ex- 
cept tbe  dowdy  cockney  woman,  and  note 
that  harmony  of  color  In  female  dress  is  not 
BO  w^  maintained  there  as  It  is  wltit  us  in 
any  class  below  the  bighest.  But  one  notices, 
almost  as  soon  as  he  puts  foot  in  Loudon, 
how  much  better  dressed  and  more  respecta- 
ble looking  are  the  onmlbos  and  oab  driven 


than  ours.  Ton  see  there  no  snch  ragged 
vagabonds  as  those  that  preside  over  our 
Broadway  omniboses.  The  railway-guards 
are  always  neatiy  attired,  and  so  even  are 
tbe  porters.  But,  then,  every  thing  about 
an  En^Ish  railway -statim  is  orderly,  and 
tbey  are  often  tendered  attractive  by  flowers 
cultivated  on  each  border  of  the  track.  A 
compulsory  commission  of  railway  directors 
ought  to  be  sent  to  England  to  study  their 
railway -stations.  In  regard  to  attire,  tbe 
English  writer  from  whom  we  have  quoted 
speaks  of  the  American  dress  of*  shady  bUck, 
with  a  great  deal  of  shirt-front  not  always 
of  tbe  cleanest."  Tbe  shady  black  will  be 
reooguized  by  American  readers  as  a  by-gone 
style  in  tbe  cities,  but  we  believe  it  still 
maintains  its  sway  In  some  of  the  smaller 
towns.  The  expanse  of  shirt-front,  however, 
has  still  its  adherents  even  in  the  towns,  and, 
as  It  hai^wns,  is  most  often  found  among 
those  whose  avocations  call  for  a  compact 
and  well-closed  dress.  Altogether  we  fear 
that  the  free  and  independent  citizens  of 
America  are  not  as  a  whole  well  dressed,  and 
that  tbey  can  borrow  of  the  "  pauper  labor- 
ers abroad  a  lesson  or  two  In  neatness  of 
attire.   

Ekolishicxn  Iiave  been  a  little  ashamed 
of  thdr  cfnisive  hospitality  to  the  shah  last 
year,  and  are  evidenUy  not  in  tbe  mood  to 
be  very  demonstrative  over  any  stray  sable 
Hoverdgns  who  may  happen  to  wander  Lon- 
donward.  That  very  respectable  Arab,  tbe 
Seyyid  Burghasb,  of  Zanxibar,  has  fonnd  scant 
welcome  in  the  Elnglish  capitaL  He  was  rel- 
ated to  a  fashionable  West-End  hotel,  and 
quite  unembarrassed  by  tbe  perplexities  of 
tbe  shah,  who  found  ft  so  difficult  to  dedde 
between  the  multitude  of  his  invitations. 
The  Seyyid  has  not  even  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  being  a  lion.  Tet  bis  dominions,  if  not  so 
populous  or  powerful,  are  nearly  as  vast  as 
those  of  the  Persian  monarch  ;  and,  person- 
ally, he  is  quite  as  estimable  and  well-man- 
nered a  gentleman.  Were  there  any  danger 
(hat,  like  the  shah,  he  might  become  the  ally 
of  a  rival,  no  doobt  be  would  have  been  snr- 
fdted  with  reviews  and  routs,  Quildhall  ban- 
quets, displays  of  fleets,  and  palace-garden 
parties.  But  Burghasb  knows  only  too  well 
that  England  holds  his  fate  in  her  palm,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  condiiatiog  her  that  he  can 
hope  to  ret^n  a  crown  that  is  any  thing  but 
secure  on  his  Arable  head.  He  has  a  broth- 
er reigning  over  in  Xasoa(  who  would  be  mmre 
than  glad  to  unite  the  patrimonies  of  Sai'd  in 
his  own  person.  Indeed,  for  some  years  the 
ruler  of  Zanzibar  has  been  litUe  more  (ban 
(he  sceptred  vassal  of  England.  Her  war- 
sUps  are  ever  stationed  in  Us  seas,  looking 
after  (he  slave^ows  on  the  east  AlHoan 
eoast,  and  his  dominions  are  ft«ely  used  for 
ireedmen's  settlements.  When  he  signed  tbe 
now  famous  treaty  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere  he 
risked  not  only  a  lucrative  source  of  unholy 


commerce  to  bia  subjects,  bat  even  his  life ; 
for  the  dusky  lords  of  his  realm  were  not 
very  secret  in  their  threats  of  assassination. 
He  went,  therefore,  to  England  rather  to  con- 
ciliate tlian  to  be  petted ;  besides,  a  very 
luudable  cariosity  led  him  to  desire  to  see 
the  greatest  of  dties.  That  bis  vidt  will 
have  the  good  result  of  still  farther  impress- 
ing him  with  British  power,  and  therefore 
of  conflrming  him  in  his  new  policy  against 
tbe  most  abominable  traffic  which  tbe  lust 
of  gain  ever  bsplred  savage-bearted  men  to 
pursue,  is  heartily  (o  be  hoped.  The  doings 
of  England  on  the  east  African  ooast  are 
wholly  beneficent,  and  diould  have  the  ap- 
probation and  encouragement  of  the  eivU- 
ized  world.   

Thx  Saiurdajf  Seviae  la  afraid  of  the  in- 
fluence upon  art  of  tiie  present  rage  in  Eng- 
land for  pictures  and  articles  of  verfu.  It 
says: 

**  It  is  impMsible  to  ooutemplate  without 
some  alarm  the  oonsequenoea  of  a  rush  of  rich 
people,  witbont  education,  taste,  or  the  capaci- 
ty of  appredating  any  thing  above  the  eom- 
moa  levd  of  a  lift  ^ven  up  to  animal  instincts 
and  mere  material  aggran^xement,  into  the 
various  fields  of  art  and  oultivated  refinement. 
Aa  it  is,  a  deplorable  impulse  bos  been  pven 
to  the  demand  for  pictures  suited  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  persona  who  have  no  love  for  art, 
and  whose  only  aim  is  to  get  talked  about  on 
account  of  what  they  buy.  The  some  remark 
applies  to  tbe  collections  of  china  and  pottery 
which  are  now  being  turned  out  all  over  the 
country,  and  tbe  hulk  of  which  is  either  spu- 
rious or  in  a  bad  s^le.  All  this  may  be  a  fine 
thing  for  the  dealers,  but  it  is  very  sad  for  the 
fhture  of  the  sstbetic  life  of  England.  On 
every  side  we  see  art  eormpted  and  debasedt 
and  the  higher  influences  of  social  interoonrse 
paralysed  by  an  inroad  of  ignorant  people  who 
scatter  their  money  without  knowledge  or  dia- 
oretion,  and  for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  'nlgar  os- 
tentation." 

But,  while  (be  immediate  effect  of  the 
mania  may  be  all  tbat  the  Jleview  describes, 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  influences  under 
which  this  class  are  brought  are  sure  to  elevate 
them  above  "  the  common  level  of  a  life  i^ven 
up  to  animal  instincts  and  mere  material  ag- 
grandlnment"  It  is  odd  indeed  to  find  the 
in  one  breath  denouncing  the  incur- 
sion of  rich  uncultivated  people  into  the  do- 
main of  art,  and  in  the  next  speaking  of  Uieir 
lives  "given  up  to  animal  instincts  and  mere 
material  aggrandisement."  If,  moreover* 
these  people  are  to- remain  unoultivated  un- 
der the  experiences  so  Utterly  deplored, 
where  is  tbat  elevating  and  refining  Influence 
of  art  of  which  we  hear  so  much  f  We 
should  judge  that  art,  even  if  not  elevating* 
is  at  least  instructive ;  and  men  who  blander 
in  buyii^  pictures  and  pottery  in  the  b^in- 
ning  would  be  very  likdy  to  learn  something 
if  fhey  continued  their  e^Mnditares  in  this 
direction.  Exciusiveness  takes  many  odd 
forma,  but  tbe  exolusiveoess  that  raves  be- 
cause uncultivated  people  give  signs  of  de- 
veli^dng  out  of  thdr  oonditim  Is  certainly 
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a  straoge  phase  of  bumaD  nature.  It  maj  ba 
■Utf  to  belong  specially  to  English  human 
aatare.   

A  LoKDOK  cynic  renturps  the  not  rery 
good-natared  remark  that  the  new  Albemsrte 
Clab,  which  has  just  been  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  menibers  of  both  sexes,  has  no 
reason  of  existence,  the  objects  and  rirtne 
of  dobs  bdng  to  enable  men  to  get  away, 
for  a  peaceful  honr  here  and  there,  from  thdr 
wives.  Certainly,  men  of  this  stamp  will  not 
be  foond  at  the  Albemarle,  whither  they  may 
be  remoraelessly  pnrsned  by  thdr  better- 
halTea.  It  is  a  ourious  and  brare  experi- 
ment; s  sort  of  gentle  social  concession  to 
the  women's -rights  adTOcates;  an  olire- 
branch  extended  to  the  many  ladies  who 
complain  of  clabs  as  nnrserles  of  aati-domes- 
tio  hnbits  in  thoir  husbands.  Not  only  may 
jMfai/amtfta*  drop  in  after  a  field  nigbt  in 
tbe  HoBse,  or  a  trip  out  of  torn,  for  his  oht^ 
and  the  newspapers,  bnt  mamnut  and  tbe  girls 
may  resort  thither  for  a  cream  after  tbe 
opera,  or  a  gossip  after  the  ball.  Its  resalts 
CO  the  domesticity  of  the  members  have  yet 
to  be  seen;  they  can  hardly  be  otherwise, 
one  wonld  think,  Uian  i^jorious.  The  elob 
win  be  one  more  attraction  bayond  the  walls 
of  bone.  It  is  bettn  for  one  parent  to  be 
away  nights  than  for  both  to  be  so;  and  It 
will  take  the  world,  with  its  pretty  decided 
notions  aboat  the  social  proprieties,  some 
time  to  be  convinced,  even  by  example,  that 
clubs  are  proper  places  for  latUes,  or  ladles 
the  right  sort  of  animate  Aunitare  for  dubs. 
Nor  oan  we  oonceive  tliat  tbe  establishment 
of  8Q(di  a  club  will  coneiliate  the  tme,  borne- 
loring  wife  and  mother.  She  will  not  go  to 
it  herself,  and  will  be  likely  to  prefer  that,  if 
her  bnsband  must  go  to  a  clnb  at  all,  he 
should  go  to  the  old-fhahimed  ones  of  Fall 
Mall,  and  not  to  a  resort  wlMre  be  will  meet 
ladies  of  the  less  retiring  kind.  Women's 
elobs,  pare  and  simple,  have  not  flourished 
in  London ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  ladies 
will  fare  in  one  which  ignores  sex,  and  brings 
men  and  women  together  in  a  sort  of  man- 
like fiunlliarity,  whidi  is  ootainly  opposed  to 
oar  previoQS  ideas  of  RngUsh  character. 


It  is  a  qnestioa  whether  the  policy  of  the 
Uw,  in  shutting  np  a  jury,  and  keeping  them 
in  confinement  for  a  loi^-protracted  period, 
la  really  best  ciUealated  to  farther  tbe  ends 
of  justice;  When  the  jarymen  retire  to  Con- 
sult abont  their  verdict,  they  are  fresh  from 
tbe  evidence  and  tbe  summing  up  of  counsel ; 
■od,  as  it  is  not  usual  to  grant  them  records 
and  papers  by  which  to  refresh  their  memo- 
ries, it  would  seem  that  their  best  recollec- 
tion, and  hence  best  jadgment,  wonld  be  that 
of  the  first  hour  or  two.  Suppose  that  tbey 
Asagree;  is  not  their  confinement  longer  an 
encouragement  for  the  more  willfnl  to  exer- 
dta  B  pressure  on  the  others—a  pressure, 
too,  bj  no  maana  insidred  always  by  sab- 


stantial  a^nment?  Are  they  not,  moreover, 
more  and  more  liable  to  be  tempted  by  con- 
siderations of  personal  convenience  the  long- 
er they  are  kept  in  polite  bnt  stringent  du- 
rance f  It  is  obvious  that,  in  an  agreement 
reached  by  this  compulsory  method,  votes 
have  been  changed  rather  than  opinions;  and 
a  verdict  of  Uiis  kind  (Ipes  not  really  repre- 
sent (he  opinions  of  the  jury,  and  hence  is  an 
untruthful  and  therefore  valueless  declara- 
tion. It  la  clear,  moreover,  that  a  jury,  es- 
pecially in  a  case  that  has  been  long  pro- 
tracted, should  be  freely  supplied  with  offi- 
cial and  duly  authoiticated  reports  of  tbe 
proceedings  In  Aill.  Therhnman  memory  Is 
frail,  and  in  this  way  alone  would  tbe  jury 
have  s  full  surrey  of  the  matters,  often  of 
the  deepest  importance,  on  which  they  have 
to  dedde  "  according  to  tbe  law  and  tbe  evi- 
dence.^* 

Ir  foreign  criticisms  of  American  affairs 
the  disposition  to  take  up  some  exceptional 
iaot,  ud  base  thereon  a  sweeping  censnre  or 
a  bitter-  satire,  is  sometimes  vexatioas,  bat 
often  amusing  enough.  Everybody  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  instance,  knows  that 
the  yearly  exodus  of  visitors  to  Europe  is 
prompted  mainly  by  a  desire  to  see  historic 
places,  to  study  tiie  treasures  of  art,  and  to 
learn  tiie  ways  of  the  difihrent  peoplM.  One 
1  would  natnraUy  assame  these  motives  to  be 
of  a  kind  to  win  the  respect  of  our  foreign 
critics.  Tbe  freqaency  with  which  they  are 
asserted,  the  numberless  occasions  In  which 
American  writers  ni^e  upon  our  countrymen 
the  necessity  of  the  enltnre  derived  from  Eu- 
ropean travd,  can  leave  no  observant  person 
In  doubt  as  to  tbe  American  attitade  on  tiiis 
subject.  And  yet  some  recent  utterances  by 
the  Nevs  York  fferald — utterances  marked  by 
its  peculiar  vein,  which  to  some  people  would 
appear  to  sound  like  truth  and  earnestness — 
have  bera  seized  npon  abroad  as  rei^esenta- 
tive  of  oar  ideas  and  expectations  in  r^rd 
to  European  travel.  We  do  not  go  there  to 
study  and  observe,  it  seems,  but  to  prosely- 
tize. Tbe  army  that  every  summer  leaves 
our  shores  Is  not  composed  of  students  and 
pleasnre-seekers,  but  of  missionaries,  whose 
purpose  is  to  convert  Europe  to  American 
ideas.  Some  people  deplore  tbe  extent  to 
which  we  are  becoming  Enropeanised  in  our 
Ideas  by  the  contact  of  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple with  Old-World  habits  and  institutions; 
and  others  croak  over  the  great  amount  of 
money  we  are  spending  abroad ;  but  small 
is  the  number,  we  Imagine,  who  r^olce  in  the 
yearly  exodas  as  a  part  of  a  great  national 
scheme  for  converting  Europe  into  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  sedng  and  doing  things. 


THE  title  of  "Exotics:  Attempts  to  do- 
mesticate Them,"  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  happy,  but  tbe  book  lUelf  is  de- 


lightful.* No  equally  varied  collection  of 
the  minor  gems  of  German  and  French 
lyrical  poetry  has  hitherto  appeared  in  Eng- 
lish, and  very  few  translations  of  equal  spirit 
and  fidelity  have  appeared  in  English  at  all. 
It  Is  no  secret,  we  believe,  that  the  litUe 
volume  is  the  joint  work  of  Rev.  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  of  Boston,  and  bis  daughter  Lil- 
ian ;  and  the  translations  carry  with  them 
tbe  proof  that  they  were  a  labor  both  of  love 
and  of  leisure.  Some  of  them  were  evidently 
made  many  years  ago,  and  all  of  ihem  are 
characterized  by  that  finish  and  precision 
which  indicate  careful  and  leisurely  work. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  poems  arc  taken 
from  German  sources,  and  the  names  of 
Qoethe,  Heine,  Geibel,  Riickert,  and  Tholnck, 
come  np  most  frequently  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents. The  French  authors  represented  are 
Victor  Hugo,  Ed.  Pailleron,  and  Malherbe. 
To  these  are  added  a  few  translations  from 
tite  Latin,  chiefly  of  Horace;  and  the  vol- 
ume closes  with  remarkably  spirited  rendi- 
tions of  some  of  the  aphorisms  from  the 
**Galistan"ofSaadi.  All  the  poems  are  short, 
seldom  filling  more  than  one  page ;  the  long- 
est and  one  of  tbe  best  b  Goethe's  "  EjHlog  " 
in  memory  of  Schiller. 

It  is  our  intention  to  quote  one  or  two  of 
the  poems— enoogh  to  enable  the  reader  to 
catch  the  fragrance  of  these  exotics,  and  to 
estimate  whether  the  attempt  to  domesticate 
them  has  sueoeeded ;  bnt,  before  doing  so^ 
we  must  give  a  moment's  attention  to  tbe 
preface,  which  is  qnite  as  good  as  any  thing 
else  in  the  book.  It  is  very  brief  and  sketchy, 
but  it  contains  more  wise  and  suggestive 
hints  on  the  art  of  translating  and  the  re- 
qnisites  of  success  in  its  practice  than  can  be 
gathered  from  many  an  elaborate  essay ;  hints 
which  are  the  fruit  at  once  of  wide  knowl- 
edge of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  oth- 
ers, and  of  personal  experience  and  experi- 
ments. The  allusions,  similes,  and  illustra- 
tions, are  particularly  happy,  as,  for  instance, 
this:  "Host  poetical  translations  resemble 
the  reverse  side  of  a  piece  of  Gobelin  tapes- 
try. The  figures  and  colors  are  there,  but 
the  charm  is  wanting.  ...  A  succeSEfnl 
translation,"  he  adds,  "mast  produce  in  the 
reader  unacquainted  with  the  original  tbe 
same  sort  of  feeling  which  Aat  conveys.  Tbe 
ideal  of  a  translation  wonld  be  one  which,  If 
the  ori^nal  were  lost,  would  remain  forever 
as  immortal.  Without  any  thought  of  it  as 
a  translation,  it  should  give  ns  so  maeh  pleas- 
nre  In  Itself  as  to  live  a  life  of  its  own  in  lit- 
erature. Is  this  impossible  f  We  have  some 
examples  to  prove  that  it  can  be  done."  For 
literal  accuracy,  Hr.  Clarke  evidratly  caret 
little.  Tbe  essential  spirit  is  the  attraction 
of  a  poem,  and,  if  that  has  evaporated,  of  what 
advantage  is  tbe  residnam?  The  test^uei> 
tion  of  the  success  or  failure  of  a  translation 
might,  he  thinks,  be  this :  "  Can  you  recite 
your  version  aloud,  in  the  presence  of  men  of 
taste,  so  as  to  give  them  real  pleasure  f  "  If 
the  poem  is  worth  repeating  aloud  for  its 
own  sake,  and  gives  satisfaction,  that  is 
enough. 

Now  for  tbe  promised  quotation?,  the  first 

•  Exotics :  Attempts  to  domeatloate  Tbom.  By 
J.F.aandL.0.  Boston :  J.  B.  Osgood  *  Oo. 
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of  vbich  sball  be  ft  little  poem  of  Qoethe*f , 
irblcli  has  been  translated  before,  but  nerer 
with  Bucb  spirit : 

"the  rule  with  ho  KXCKFTI0N8. 
"  Tell  me,  Mend,  as  jaa  are  bidden, 
What  U  hardest  to  be  hidden  f 
Fire  la  hard.   The  amoke  betraTa 
Its  place,  by  daj— bjr  night,  Its  blace. 
I  will  tell,  as  I  am  bidden, 
PiBR  la  bardeit  to  be  hidden. 

I  wUl  ten,  RB I  am  bidden  I 
LoTK  la  haideat  to  be  hidden. 
Do  jronrbest,  70a  can*t  conceal  It ; 
Actions,  looks,  and  tones,  reveal  IL 
I  win  tell,  a?  I  am  bidden. 
Lots  Is  hardest  to  be  hidden. 

I  will  tell,  as  I  am  bidden  < 
PoKTBY  cannot  be  hidden. 
Fire  maj  smnalder,  lore  be  dead ; 
Bat  a  poem  mnat  be  read. 
Bong  Intoxloatea  the  poet ; 
Be  win  aing  It,  he  wUl  show  it. 

"  He  mnst  show  It,  he  mnst  sing  It. 
Tell  the  fellow  then  to  bring  it ! 
ThoQgfa  he  knows  yon  can't  abide  It, 
'TlB  Impossible  to  hide  It. 
I  win  tell,  aa  I  am  bidden, 
POEXB  never  can  be  hidden." 

It  can  bardty  be  necessary  for  us  to  say 
that  tbe  two  followbig  are  from  Heine: 

"  CHILD-PLAT. 
*'  Uacb  have  we  felt  In  oor  Inmost  breast. 
Yet  eUll  were  calm  and  telf-poaseesed. 
Ve  played,  Uke  children,  '  Man  and  Wife/ 
With  little  scolding,  qnarrel,  or  strife  ; 
Jested  and  langhed  with  merry  faces, 
Oave  and  took  Usees  and  embraces ; 
And  onee,  bocaoaa  we  deemed  It  good. 
Played  '  Hide  and  Seek '  In  plain  and  wood ; 
Bnt  played  It  so  well  In  wood  and  plain. 
That  we  never  fcnnd  each  other  again  I " 

"the  dippiccltt. 

"  Abont  my  darling's  lovely  eyes 
rve  made  no  end  of  verses ; 
Abont  her  predone  little  month. 
Songs,  which  each  voice  rehearses; 
About  my  darliOK's  little  cheek, 
I  wrote  a  splendid  sonnet ; 
And— if  she  only  bad  a  heart— 
rd  write  an  ode  npon  It" 

This  qnotation  is  from  tbe  "  Oulistan : " 

"a  lotkb's  econoht. 
■'  While  writing  verses  [for  my  love,  I  looked  np 
from  the  paper. 
And  there  ^  stood  I  Z  rose  tn  baste,  and  over 

taraed  the  taper. 
>  How  careless  to  pnt  ont  the  Ught  I '  she  aald. 

'Is  Itenrprfslng,' 
I  answered,  '  Uut  I  qnenched  my  lamp  when  I 
saw  thesnn  arislngf " 

We  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have 
fonnd  nothing  bat  pruse  to  bestow  upon  this 
little  book  ;  for  what  critic  would  care  to 
confront  the  Horatlan  altemative  which  Ur. 
ClaAe  oifers  him  to  hli  preface  f— 

■*  ir  this  hook  salts  yoa,  call  yonnelfonr  debtor ; 
IT  not,  take  pains,  and  give  ne  somefiilng  better." 


*'  AsCTBNT  History  from  the  Monuments  " 
is  the  title  of  a  series  of  brief  historical  nar- 
ratives in  which  it  is  designed  to  give  a  sci- 
entific but  popular  summary  of  the  results 
of  recent  archfeological  investigations.  It  is 
weU  known  that  with  the  finding  of  tbe  key 
to  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  the  discov- 
ery of  the  mnnj  fresh  monuments  that  have 
rewarded  the  efforts  of  recent  explorers,  it 
has  become  possible  to  construct  the  annals 


of  ancient  Ustory  from  reoords  which  are 
contemponry,  or  nearly  10,  with  the  eratta 
narrated.  These  records  bare  hitberto  been 
published  in  sucb  sfa^w  that  tbe  knowledge 
to  be  derived  from  diem  was  confined  to 
archffiolofpsta  and  philologists,  and  the  object 
of  the  preeent  series  is  to  place  tbem  within 
reach  of  the  ordinary  historical  student, 
who  may  thus  pefcdve  for  himself  the  light 
which  they  throw  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, the  language,  literature,  and  history  of 
the  earlier  civilizations.  Each  volume  is  to 
be  written  by  a  scholar,  who,  in'  addition  to 
his  general  acquirements,  is  known  to  have 
made  a  special  study  of  the  field  which  he 
undertakes  to  cov«r. 

The  first  volume  of  the  series  has  ap- 
peared, and  was  prepared  by  the  well-known 
Egyptologist,  Dr.  Samuel  Birch.*  It  is  a 
complete  history  of  Egypt,  beginning  with 
Mens  or  Kenes,  the  first  monarch  of  the 
country,  and  closing  with  the  conquest  by 
Alexander  in  b.  c.  S32.  The  narrative  is 
based  mainly  on  the  monuments,  bnt  what- 
ever light  can  be  derived  from  customs, 
triidltiona,  etc,  including  the  Hpeoulationa  of 
the  Greek  historians,  is  fredy  used;  and, 
notvithstanding  several  enormous  gaps  in 
the  records,  tbe  narrative  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  probably  by  Ur  the  most  accurate 
that  has  yet  been  written.  Nor  is  it  on 
the  historical  side  only  that  it  is  valuable. 
Much  that  is  new  is  told  concerning  the  cus- 
toms, habits,  religion,  culture,  industries,  and 
forms  of  government  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians; and  the  gradual  changes  by  which 
foreign  conquests,  domestio  iucnreions,  and 
the  constant  intermixture  with  various  na- 
tions produced  the  modem  Bgyptlan,  are 
clearly  pointed  out. 

As  an  example  of  the  additional  knowl- 
edge which  these  recent  researches  have 
brought  to  us,  we  quote  Dr.  Birch's  account 
of  the  building  of  the  pyramids.  The  size, 
dimensionB,  solid  contents,  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, fancied  astronomical  relations,  etc.,  of  the 
pyramids,  we  have  long  been  ^miliar  with, 
but  only  lately  has  tbe  principle  of  tfa^  con- 
struction been  penetrated.  It  i^ean  to 
have  been  the  following : 

*'  Very  eorly  in  the  life  of  a  king  the  sur- 
face of  the  limestone-work  was  levied  forthe 
base,  a  shaft  more  or  less  inclined  was  sunk 
leading  to  a  reetangnlar  sepulohral  ohamber  in 
the  rock  itself.  The  distance  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  shaft  or  gallery  to  the  chamber 
was  calculated  at  the  distance  the  square  base 
of  the  pyramid  would  cover  so  as  to  exceed 
and  not  4e  overlapped  by  it.  If  the  king  died 
during  the  year  the  work  was  finished  at 
once,  but  should  he  have  lived  another  year  a 
second  layer  of  masonry  was  placed  on  the 
substructure  of  the  same  square  shape  as  the 
base,  but  smaller,  with  the  sides  parallel  to 
those  of  the  base.  The  process  went  on  year 
after  year,  each  layer  being  smaller  than  the 
previous.  When  tbe  king  died  the  work  was 
at  once  stopped,  and  the  casing  or  outer  sur- 
face of  the  pyramid  finiahed.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  filling  np  the  masonry  with  smaller 
stones  of  rectangular  shqie,  so  that  the  pyra- 
mid still  presented  astep^uped  appeanmoe. 

*  Bgypt  from  the  Sarilest  Times  to  B.a.  800. 
By  8.  Birch,  LL.D.  New  Yoric:  Seribner,  Arm- 
strong A  Co. 


The  casing  of  each  triangular  fhoe  was  then 

smoothed  from  the  top  or  apex,  the  masons 
standing  on  the  steps  and  hewing  away  the 
edges  of  each  row  of  stones  as  they  descended 
to  the  base.  When  finished,  the  faces  were 
perfectly  smooth,  and  the  top  inaccessible. 
Each  of  the  casing-stones  capped  the  other  so 
as  to  leave  no  vertical  joint.  The  principle 
of  the  pyramid  combined  the  power  of  in- 
crease in  size  without  alteration  in  form,  and 
its  alt^lng  side  oaRied  off  the  oooaaional  nia- 
ftll  without  allowing  the  water  to  penetrate 
the  building.  Kmple  in  ahape  it  was  eternal 
in  duration,  and  exhibited  a  perfect  mathemat- 
ical knowledge  of  the  square  and  the  bian- 
«le.» 

All  pyramids  were  not  constructed  ex- 
actly alike;  the  oldest  one  (that  of  Hey- 
doum)  is  constructed  with  rubble  and  slant- 
ing walls;  but  the  shape  .and  mode  of  fin- 
ish are  substantially  the  same.  The  size  of 
the  pyramid  depended  in  a  great  degree  on 
the  length  of  the  king's  reign ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  those  monarohs  who  desired  to 
excel  their  predecessors  In  the  magnificence 
of  their  sepulchres  would  carry  on  the  work 
on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  more  rapid  man- 
ner, by  the  expenditure  of  greater  riches,  or 
by  the  oppression  of  eorviet  of  forced  labor, 
which  has  prevailed  at  all  times  in  Egypt. 
Some  idea  of  what  these  monuments  cost  tbe 
nation  can  be  gathered  from  the  lists  tii  la* 
boren  employed  on  great  Pyramid  of 
Oheops.  The  oaueway  for  facitltatiog  the 
traittport  of  the  stone  was  btdit  by  a  eorvfe 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  relieved  every 
three  months  for  ten  years,  or  in  all  four  nuU- 
ion  men  ;  and  twenty  more  years,  at  the  rate 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  giving 
seven  million  more  men,  were  employed  on 
the  pyramid  ItselC  Bo  much  exhausted  were 
the  resources  of  Cheops  that  ridiculous  stories 
were  circulated  about  it  among  the  people  ; 
and  the  monarch,  on  account  of  the  hatred  the 
work  produced,  was  obliged  to  be  buried  Id 
a  subterranean  chamber  mdroled  by  the 
water  of  the  Nile. 

A  few  illustrations,  cbiefiy  after  the  hiero- 
glyphioal  drawings  on  the  monuments,  help 
the  reader  to  an  nnderstaoding  of  the  text. 


Wmr  the  plan  oS  "  Little  Classics  "  iru 
first  published,  we  felt  that  Vr.  Johnson  ha^ 
made  a  mistake  in  attaching  a  ^ouple  of  vol- 
limes  oi  poons  as  a  kind  of  tender  to  hfe 
prose  series.  In  tbe  first  place,  there  are  more 
little  classics  in  BngUeb  poetry  than  in  English 
prose ;  and,  io  tbe  second  place,  while  in  the 
prose  field  he  was  almost  without  a  competi- 
tor, when  he  came  to  poetry  his  work  would 
necessarily  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
that  of  a  dozen  others,  and  his  limitations  as 
to  space  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  his 
facing  comparison  with,  for  instance.  Pal- 
grave's  in  all  ways  adminble  "Oolden  Trees- 
nry."  i 

The  thirteenth  volume  of  "  Little  Clas- 
sics" is  before  us.  It  is  entitled  "  Narrative 
Poems,"  and  contains  "  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage," by  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  "  The  Ancient 
Mariner,"  by  ColeriJge;  "The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,"  by  Byron  ;  "  Bingen  on  the  Rhine," 
by  Mrs.  Norton;  "O'Connor's  Child,"  by 
Thomas  Campbell ;  **  The  Culprit  Fay,"  by 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake ;  "  The  Seodtive 
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FlanV*  b7  SheUey ;  "  The  Eve  of  Sl  Agnes," 
by  Se»t8 ;  **  Fftradise  and  the  Feri,"  b;  Tbomu 
Moore;  "The  RaTeo,"  by  Poe;  "The Skele- 
ton iu  Armor,"  hy  Longfellow ;  "  The  Haunted 
Boose,"  by  Hood ;  "  The  WriliDg  ou  the  Im- 
•ge,"  b/  William  Morris ;  "  Tun  O'ShmiteF," 
hj  Burns ;  "  The  Forging  of  the  Anchor," 
bj  Samnel  Ferguson ;  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  by 
Tennyson;  and  Maoaalay's  "HoratiuH."  Now, 
it  is  plain  that,  while  no  exception  can  be 
taken  to  any  one  of  these  poems,  the  book, 
•s  A  collection,  would  find  it  difficult  to  give 
a  raiaon  dilre.  Not  only  does  it  not  contain 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  narratiTe  poems  in  the 
language  that  can  fairly  be  called  classic, 
bnt  it  is  not  even  representutiTc;  there  are 
scores  of  sach  poems  omitted  which  are  as 
good  as  any  exe^t  the  very  best  of  those 
bicluded  and  betlo-  than  moat  of  them.  The 
eollectioD  simply  gathers  in  (me  volume  a 
■umber  of  poona  with  which  every  one  Is  fa< 
miliar,  and  which  may  be  fotmd  in  all  preriona 
flompilH^ons.  Hr.  Johnson  cannot  but  be 
nware  of  its  deficiencies.  His  prose  seleo* 
ti<m8  filled  the  twdve  Tolomes  to  which  the 
aeriea  waa  (^glnaUy  limitod,  and  it  would 
have  been  wiser,  we  think,  had  It  ended  there. 


In  a  novel  by  JoUa  Ksvanagb  one  Is 
nasotably  rare  to  flad  a  coherent  and  prob- 
^le  plot,  incidents  which  are  interesting 
withont  iMing  BeniMional  in  the  st^htest 
dq^ree,  eharaeters  that  resemble  real  perwma 
snfllciently  to  awakw  a  sort  of  personal  in- 
terest in  them,  and  a  fluent  and  agreeable  if 
somewhat  monotonous  style.  The  reader, 
moreover,  is  always  treated  with  perfect  good 
faith.  Having  made  up  her  mind  what  her 
story  is  to  be,  Miss  Eavanagh  tells  it  with 
straigfatforward  directness  ;  never  introduces 
edmolating  episodes  merely  to  prop  up  an 
Interest  which  the  story  itself  cannot  sustain ; 
and  when  she  has  any  prekohing  or  moraUz- 
ing  to  introduce,  does  not  do  It  under  the 
guise  of  ordinary  conversation,  but  writes 
it  down  in  solid  paragraphs  that  almost  chal- 
lenge the  reader  to  skip  them.  Of  all  these 
qualities,  "  John  Dorrien,"  her  latest  story, 
is  a  good  example.  It  is  well  oonstmcted, 
wdl  told,  has  an  admirable  hero,  a  pretty  and 
peasant  heroine,  a  mildly>wiokad  tUMd,  mi- 
nor Aramaiit  pemmm  who  contrast  witii  each 
oilier  excellently,  and  m^ntains  its  interest 
throQi^  some  five  htindred  pages  of  Ubaral 
dvnensions.  Its  diief  fltalt  is  a  lack  of  local 
ei4oring,Tlileb,iui  the  soene  is  Ud  in  France, 
and  as  Miss  Eavanagh  has  a  keen  sense  of 
Ibe  ptetnresqne  and  a  cultivated  &cuUy  of 
observation,  is  rather  surprising.  Much  more 
eould  have  been  made  of  the  Saint<Ives 
aebool  and  of  the  life  of  the  English  colony 
in  Paris ;  bnt  then,  as  we  have  said,  the 
author  has  too  enUre  fiUth  in  her  story  to 
eare  much  for  subordinate  matters.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.)   

"  Oldbitrt,"  by  Anne  Eeary,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  light,  summer  costume  of  the 
"International  Series  of  New  and  Approved 
Movels  "  (New  York :  Porter  &  Coates),  is  one 
nt  tboae  stories  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  find 
WKj  thing  on  which  to  base  even  a  descriptive 
critiaism.  To  snnunariie  the  plot  would  be 
rio^y  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  veteran 


novel-reader  reminiscences  of  dosens  of  other 
stories  in  which  substantially  the  same  frame- 
work is  employed;  while  to  dlssodsto  the 
characters  from  the  special  parts  which  they 
play  in  the  narrative  would  expose  them  to 
the  sospicioa  of  bdng  names  and  nothing 
besides.  It  does  not  even  fhmisb  us  with  a 
decent  excuse  for  a  digression  of  our  own, 
and  we  are  reduced  to*- saying  briefly  that 
"  Oldbnry  "  is  a  quiet,  rather  commonplace, 
and  tolerably  well-written  story,  in  the  peru- 
sal of  which  the  l^snrely  reader  con  manage 
to  consume  several  days,  for  it  fills  a  stout 
and  elosely<printed  daode(dmo. 


Mb.  Fabjeon's  new  story,  "Love's  Vic- 
tory," furnishes  the  SptetOtor  with  text  for  a 
brief  disoonrse  on  the  distinotion  between 
the  novel  and  melodrama.  An  utterly  pre- 
posterous story,"  it  says,  "  may  make  an 
effective  melodrama,  and  Mr.  Faijeon  would 
have  done  well  to  offer  his  manuscript  to 
some  sta^e-mansger.  Fine  sentiments,  an  ex- 
citing mystery,  a  prosperous  villain  to  be  un- 
masked, a  huidsome,  ingenuous  youth  to  he 
established  In  his  rights,  lovely  innocence  to 
be  protected  and  tranaftrred  from  heart-wrung 
agony  to  a  heaven  of  bliss,  mi  aged  ftther  to 
he  cleared  from  dishonor  before  he  dies,  with 
a  noble  cynic  to  laugh  *  Ha,  ha  I  *  at  the  shams 
of  the  great  world,  and  a  good-humored  buf- 
foon to  rush  about  and  grin  as  cheerfully  at 
the  kicks  as  the  half-penoe,  these  are  all  the 
materials  we  require,  and  all  these  we  have, 
for  a  highly- edify inff  drama  that  sends  the 
gallery  nnd  pit,  and  not  seldom  the  stalls  and 
boxes  as  well,  home  to  bed  with  a  feeling  of 
personal  elevation,  and  witli  a  sense  of  having 
had  a  hand  in  the  noble  deeds  that  have  been 
enacted  before  them.  Alt  that  we  eare  about 
in  melodrama  is  that  principles  sliall  be  high 
and  incident  exciting,  and  that  right  shall  tri- 
umph over  might  in  the  end.  And  if  the 
senHment  be  somewhat  high-fiown,  and  the 
characters  leaning  toward  the  angelic  and  the 
diabolic,  and  the  circumstances  tending  tow- 
ard the  sensational,  then,  ho  much  the  more 
clearly  to  the  popular  mind,  and  in  so  much 
the  bolder  relief,  will  stand  out  the  purpose 
of  the  pieoe — that  vice  should  suffer  and  vir- 
tue rqoice.  Melodrama  is  all  the  better  melo- 
drama for  containing  a  lively  and  oven  exag- 
gerated illustration  of  the  beauty  and  claims 
of  goodncBs,  and  of  the  deformity  and  deserts 
of  wickedness.  But  a  story  should  be  a  nat- 
ural picture  of  real  life  and  of  indlvidnsl,  not 
merely  typical,  character,  and  not  a  aeries  of 
startling  portions  and  striking  soenea,  which 
give  persons  of  fine  sentiments  a  suocession 
of  opportunities  fbr  airing  Uieir  vieva  and  ex- 
corei^ng  tluir  generodty,  and  aflbrd  modest 
loveliness  fit  occauons  for  recounting  its  strug- 
gles of  agony  andlto  triumphs  of  consoieoce." 

Thb  ^MCkUor  thinks  very  highly  of  the 
*'  Songs  of  Two  Worlds,"  the  third  series  of 
which  was  published  lately  in  London.  It 
says :  '*  Criticism  is  a  dim  and  groping  art  at 
best,  but  in  the  present  case  it  is  even  more 
dull  and  groping  than  usual,  if  we  are  mistak- 
en in  supposing  that  the  man  who  wrote  those 
stanzas  ought  to  have  in  him  what  will  give 
him  a  permanent,  though  probably  a  mod^t, 
place  in  the  line  of  English  poets.  We  do  not 
say  be  has  won  it  yet.  These  three  volumes, 
though  fbll  of  reflective  beauty,  and  oonteia- 
ing  one  or  two  passagea  of  stately  and  statu- 
esque power,  might  not  produce  a  sufficient 
body  of  verse,  in  an  age  when  slight  im- 
pressions so  eaitily  paaa  aw«y,  fi>r  snob  a  re- 


sult. But  our  author  has,  we  cannot  doubt, 
proved  his  capacity  to  sh^e  conceptions 
which  will  lay  a  strong  hold  of  our  minds, 
and  to  embody  them  in  a  musio  which  will 
not  easily  die  out  of  our  hearts."  .  .  .  Objec- 
tions having  been  made  hy  some  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  letters,  the  publication 
of  Mr,  Milt's  correspondence  with  Comte  has 
been  postponed  for  the  present.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Teni^son  is  said  to  derive  an  income  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  thonsand  dollars  a  year  from  com- 
posers wlio  set  Us  songs  to  music  The  charge 
for  permission  to  eel  a  poem  is  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  the  applications  average  three  a 
day.  .  ,  .  The  London  Timet  says  that  Mr. 
Tennyson's  *'  Queen  Mary  "  pves  evidence 
of  more  fire  than  any  thing  that  has  appeared 
since  Shakespeare's  time.  .  .  .  Mr.  Joseph 
Hatton  is  writing  for  London  Bowty  "  The 
True  History  of  JtoicA,"  in  which  will  appear 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Thackeray, 
Dickena,  Shirley  Brooks,  Mayhew,  and  Tom 
Hood.  .  .  .  Tlie  Academy  describes  Mr.  Heojy 
James's  "A  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  Other 
Stories  "  as  "  a  series  of  careM  studies  in  Na- 
thaniel Bawtbome'a  manner.  This  Is  not  one 
of  those  oases  of  nnoonsdous  infiuenoe,  com- 
mon with  young  writers  who  reproduoe  imper^ 
fbet  echoes  of  authors  who  have  touched  th^r 
imagination  and  lingered  in  their  memory, 
and  who  believe  themselves  original  in  so  do- 
ing. Mr.  James,  on  the  eontrai?,  is  fully 
aware  of  what  he  does,  and  has  set  himself  at 
Hawthorne's  feet  with  the  entire  trust  and  ad- 
miration which  wo  may  suppose  to  have  been 
exhibited  formerly  by  the  pupils  in  the  school 
of  a  great  and  original  painter.  He  has  his 
reward,  too,  for  he  has  caught  much  more  than 
the  mere  trick  of  style,  by  no  means  difficult 
to  imitate,  and  has  succeeded  mora  nearly  tlian 
any  other  writer  we  have  met  in  entering  into 
Hawthorne's  psychology,  with  ito  half-morbid 
and  entirely  weird  oonc^ition  of  life."  . . .  M. 
Charles  de  B^musat,  the  French  littirateur  and 
politiinan,  The  died  recently,  is  desmibed  by 
one  of  hia  ft-lends  as  "  In  every  thing  the  first 
of  amateurs."  .  .  .  The  original  manuscript 
of  Gray's  "  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard" was  sold  the  other  d^r  in  London.  It 
is  entirely  in  the  autograph  of  the  poet,  and 
contains  alterations,  erasures,  and  corrections, 
which  show  the  anxioua  eare  bestowed  upon 
its  composition.  In  this  manuscript,  the 
nomes  of  "  Cteaar"  and  "  Tully  "  are  erased, 
and  those  of  "  Cromwell "  and  "Milton"  sub- 
stituted. .  .  .  The  Saturday  Hemew^  in  its  no- 
tice of  Carlyle's  "  Early  Kings  of  Norway," 
assails  the  style  in  this  faahion :  Mr.  Carlyle 
and  his  admirers  no  doubt  tiilnk  it  clever  to 
talk  about  ^Blurtooth  A  Go.'b  invasions,* 
'  Bvein,  Erie  &  Co.,'  'the  viking  public,*  and 
BO  forth.  They  perhaps  tiiink  it  both  learned 
and  clever  to  call  the  Eastern  emperors  '  poor 
kaisers,*  without  which  touch  we  could  have 
given  Mr.  Carlyle  credit  for  understanding 
German,  and  we  should  not  have  been  tempted 
to  guess  that  he  fancies  that  German  was 
spoken  at  Constantinople.  They  perhaps 
think  that  there  is  some  point  in  trampling 
grammar  under  foot,  in  beginning  sentences 
with  verbs  without  nominative  cases,  or  with 
nominative  cases  queerer  than  none  at  all. 
*  Can  think  of  no  aafb  place ; '  '  old  mistress 
does  receive  him;'  *had  a  standing  army.' 
Even  when  Hr.  Carlyle  wishes  to  |pve  Ms 
opinion  aa  to  a  date,  hia  way  of  doing  so  ia  to 
say,  'Guess  somewhere  about  1040.*  About 
tUngs  of  this  kind  it  is  no  use  arguing :  those 
who  like  them  will  go  on  liking  them  ;  those 
who  hove  a  respect  for  history  or  for  any  other 
serious  study  will  go  on  feeling  a  twinge  when 
they  aee  it  thus  dressed  up  in  motley  " 
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WITHm  two  or  tliree  weeks  there  hss 
been  a  very  Isrge  and  important  ez- 
hlbidoti  Iq  Boiton  of  drtwlngs  firom  the  pub. 
Uo  schools  of  the  State.  This  coUcctioo, 
which  numbered  sereral  thoaeand  specimens, 
comprised  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  iDclud- 
ing  geometrical  drawings,  designs  for  lace, 
calico,  China,  architectural  plane,  and  prob- 
lems ia  perspective.  The  work  was  done  by 
pupils  six  years  old  and  uptrard.  Massa- 
clmsetts,  as  is  well  known,  took  the  initia- 
Uve  of  introducing  drawing  into  the  common 
schools  some  four  or  fire  yeani  ago,  since 
which  time  there  hare  been  yearly  exhibi- 
tions, each  of  which  has  been  superior  to  the 
previous  ones. 

It  is  known  by  persons  competent  to  judge 
tiiat  the  peculiar  genius  of  different  nations 
gives  a  marked  character  to  their  art  \  and 
never  perhaps  so  well  have  the  temperament 
and  sen^llitleB  of  Americana  bad  so  distinct 
an  expression  as  in  these  little  drawings 
made  by  tboneanda  of  Kasaaehnaetta  ehil- 
dren  nnlnflaenced  by  traditions  or  precon- 
celved  ideas.  Copied  tnm  natural  objects, 
or  derigned  on  general  geometrical  princi- 
pies,  many  of  them  seemed  to  ns  Ihll  of  the 
nervons  seasibiUty  peoaliar  to  the  American 
character. 

Thegeneral  system  of  Instmeticm  in  draw- 
ing is  that  pursued  in  the  English  schools, 
bat  in  its  application,  outside  of  some  lead- 
ing  and  axiomatic  propositions,  the  mind  of 
every  child  is  allowed,  within  the  scope  of 
these  positive  points,  to  work  in  perfect  free- 
dom. Among  the  designs,  those  which  seemed 
to  us  distinctively  American  were  the  pat- 
terns for  calicoes  and  wall-papers,  and  also 
for  china.  Uniting  the  unpretending,  honest 
thought  that  characterizes  so  strongly  the 
Sonth  Kensington  School,  the  Uinton  china, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  good  new  English  de- 
signs, some  of  the  pictures  in  this  exhibition 
had  a  delicate  quality  both  in  form  and 
color  quite  unlike  the  solid  and  somewhat 
clumsy  decoration  of  England.  One  design 
we  recollect  in  particular,  from  a  country 
school,  that  was  based,  we  believe,  on  a  Ae- 
psHca,  or  wild-geranlam— a  semi-transparent 
flower,  whose  ddieate  petals  poasess  in  na- 
ture an  almost  gossamer-like  fragili^.  The 
design  was  developed  on  Uie  most  ri^d  prin- 
ciples of  botanical  analysis,  and  in  it  were  In- 
dicated, with  the  precision  th>at  marks  every 
English  patfem,  the  character  of  the  green 
leaves,  the  peculiarities  of  stem  and  flower- 
stalk,  and  these,  too,  with  the  excellent  Eng- 
lish abseiice  of  unmeaning  flourish  or  orna- 
ment; but  more,  we  think,  than  the  English 
or  French  character  would  appreciate,  as  a 
chief  and  distinctive  attraction,  the  filmy, 
gnssamer-like  beauty  of  the  petals  and  tlieir 
lovely  curves  were  dwelt  upon,  and  so  lov- 
ingly emphasized,  that  we  could  not  doubt 
the  motive  that  had  prompted  the  selection 
of  this  flower. 

Without  the  testimony  of  our  own  eyes, 
we  could  hardly  have  believed  that  under  any 
system  of  teaching  children  six  years  old 
could  have  produced  little  designs  of  thrir 


own  80  precise,  pret^  In  proportion  and  in 
general  form,  as  were  some  of  these  drawings 
made  from  dictation-lessons.  But  a  few  pre- 
cise and  rigid  directions  were  {^ven  in  the 
class,  and  these  the  children  were  bound  to 
follow,  and,  after  these  instmctiona  had  been 
carried  oat,  every  little  ereatare  who  it  fond 
of  wreathing  flowers  in  Its  hat,  or  arranging 
stones  or  buttercupS-in  pleasant  forms  on  th'e 
grass,  had  but  to  pot  the  same  amount  of 
fancy  upon  the  plan  that  was  geometrically 
laid  down  of  squves,  or  ovals,  or  composed 
circles,  and  a  pleasant  picture  was  almost 
certiUn  to  be  the  result- 


Thi  recent  death  of  the  French  artist  Mil- 
let has  given  an  added  interest  to  his  pictures, 
so  that  the  exhibition  of  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  them, "  The  Sower,"  in  the  Loan 
Collection  in  Boston,  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  much  comment  in  art-circles. 

This  picture  Is  somewhat  known  fVom  en- 
gravings, but,  like  ^e  large  proporUon  of 
works  of  art,  it  is  only  the  original  that  em- 
bodies its  own  CBpe<^al  peculiarity.  Hung 
near  the  picture  by  Paul  Veranase,  of  which 
we  had  ocoaaion  to  speak  two  or  three  week* 
ago,  the  merits  of  this  represmitative  of  a 
new  flohod,  and  a  masterpiece  by  a  great 
leader  of  Italian  art,  have  provoked  a  good 
deal  of  eritldam  and  many  compariscms. 
Fainted  in  an  age  when  anhjectire  Uteratnre 
and  the  most  subtile  analysis  of  human  mo- 
tives fbrm  the  chief  staple  for  the  reading 
world  in  the  dissection  of  character  by  George 
Eliot,  George  Sand,  Balzac,  and  Kingaley, 
"  The  Sower,"  by  Millet,  Is  yet  the  most  sub- 
jective picture  we  ever  saw. 

Strong  as  an  athlete,  the  heavy-jointed, 
dark  limbs  of  the  Sower  swing  along  as  he 
moves  down  an  open  furrow  of  the  field.  His 
joints  are  big  as  those  of  a  cart-horse,  and 
the  peasant-coarseness  of  the  paintings  by 
Gourbet  is  mingled  with  the  proud  and 
thoughtful  composition  of  his  form.  The 
upper  part  of  bis  face  is  concealed  by  shadow, 
and  his  coarse  Hps  and  nose  and  jaw,  resolute 
and  sad,  orer  which  the  daylight  is  playing, 
are  the  active  power  in  a  life  whose  spirit  Is 
delineated  by  the  artist  as  in  an  eclipse 
analogous  to  that  which  oooceals  bis  eyes 
and  forehead.  A  poach  of  gndn  hangs  round 
bis  w^st,  and  from  it  he  flings  broadcast  com 
into  the  open  earth,  while  bdiind  blm,  and 
corresponding  to  the  lower  qualitiei  of  his 
nature  which  are  stamped  in  the  lines  of  his 
heavy  mouth  and  jaw,  the  fowls  of  the 
air"  stoop  to  devour  the  ill-planted  grain. 
Far  off  above  him,  In  an  upland  meadow  over 
which  the  sunlight  is  brooding,  a  man  with 
liisoxeo  is  driving  a  plough.  If  tbecareerof 
Jean  Valjean,  in  Victor  Hugo's  "  Mi'irables," 
be  fateful  and  hopeless,  this  picture  of  *'  The 
Sower "  might  be  a  fitting  likeness  of  that 
strange  character  struggling  against  a  nature 
whose  good  impulses  seemed  predestined  to 
defeat ;  or  to  show  in  paint  a  man  as  entan- 
gled in  the  meshes  of  his  own  Inherited  pro- 
clivities as  the  fiy  in  the  spider's  web  in  that 
most  melancholy  portrait  of  life  In  Hugo'a 
"  Notre-Dame." 

Considered  as  a  composition  in  paint,  this 
work  has  many  fine  pcnnts.  The  swlog  and 
action  of  the  figure  of  the  Sower  are  free 


and  rimple,  and  the  expression  of  mdan- 
choly  and  strei^th  entirely  excmpta  it  from 
any  thing  conventional  or  melodramatic  Tho 
beholder  never  thinks  of  the  man  as  a  posed 
figure,  and  the  grand,  simple  repetition  of 
lines  throogh  the  compotition  is  appreciated 
as  aolemnlty  and  force,  and  not  as  a  pedantic 
exhibition  of  the  resources  of  the  artist. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  able  at  a  glance 
to  study  two  pictures  and  two  standards  of 
thought  so  diverse  as  this  Millet  and  ttie 
Veronese  ;  each  seems  to  make  the  epoch  of 
the  other  more  distinct  and  appreciable.  Com- 
paring the  two.  It  appears  to  us  that  no  tech- 
nical artist  can  resist  the  Impression  of  the 
purity  and  perfection  of  the  conditions  that 
made  such  a  painting  possible  as  "  The  Mar- 
riage of  St  Catherine."  Beside  the  wild,  im- 
passioned, and  withal  somewhat  muddily-col* 
ored  and  raggedly -lined  picture  of  "The 
Sower,"  it  bangs  In  its  perfection  of  parts 
and  delicacy  of  line  and  color,  in  its  balance 
of  light  and  shade,  as  eomplete  and  barmo- 
nioua  as  a  lily  on  its  stalky  or  an  antique 
slatne  on  its  pedestal. 

AltboDqe  ft  great  many  mwamenta  haTC 
beoi  erected  or  complied  in  Germany  riuoe 
the  laat  war  wUh  Franoe,  only  one  of  tiiem— 
the  Hermann  Hraoment,  In  the  Teutcboi^er 
Fbrest — has.  In  every  respect,  a  tndy  national 
character,  and  tUa  commonorates  an  event 
which  happened  neariy  nineteen  hondred 
years  ago.  Kow,  however,  the  whole  Ger- 
man nation  has  become  deeply  interested  in 
the  project  of  erecting  a  monument  which 
shall  stand  as  a  memorial  of  the  greatest 
epoch  in  modem  German  history — the  union 
of  the  race  against  the  French,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  empire  under  Kaiser  Wil- 
belm.  It  is  to  be  placed  ufton  the  Niederwald, 
a  lofty  summit  at  the  extremity  of  the  Taunus 
Mountains,  overlooking  the  Rhine.  From  this 
point  there  is  a  magnificent  view,  not  only  of 
the  beautiful,  vine-covered  province  known  as 
the  Rbelngau,  but  also  of  the  country  on  both 
tides  of  the  river  for  many  miles  arotud.  The 
monument  will  be  distinctly  visible  for  an  im- 
mense distance. 

The  idea  of  constructing  such  a  mono* 
ment  was  first  mtertained  very  soon  alter 
the  acceadon  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the 
Impoial  throne.  It  was  tak«i  up  with  ardor 
among  all  dasaes  of  the  people  in  every  part 
of  the  empire,  and  preparations  were  quickly 
made  for  obtdning  a  suitable  design.  A  larga 
number  of  derigne  were  submitted  to  tiie  com- 
mittee of  judges  by  many  noted  German  arU 
ists,  but  the  one  offered  by  Professor  Jofaannea 
Schilling,  of  Dresden,  was  unaidmously  de> 
dared  to  be  the  most  appropriate  and  meri- 
toriouB. 

This  symbol  of  German  unity  will  prob- 
ably be  about  ninety  feet  high,  and  not  lees 
than  sixty  In  width  at  the  base.  The  dimen- 
sions, however,  have  not  yet  been  given  with 
exactness.  It  will  be  constructed  of  differ- 
ently-colored granite,  with  figures  of  bronze. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  socle,  or  broad, 
projecting  lower  pedestal,  which  will  form 
the  centre  of  the  base,  there  will  be  terraced 
walls  surmouTited  at  each  end  by  a  colosaal 
bronze  oandelabrnm.  In  the  middle  of  this 
flode  there  will  be  a  seulptared  group,  repre- 
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seotlng  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.  Kext 
will  come  the  upper  pedeatal,  which  will  be 
dabontely  ornamented  and  insorihed.  In 
ftont  will  be  dbplaTod  a  large  gnnip,  typi- 
f>ing  the  npriaing  of  the  German  people  to 
deTend  the  Rhine,  and  ocmtkiidng  a  number 
of  warlike  flgnrei  rarrounding  the  Emperor 
William,  who  will  be  mounted  and  In  mil^ 
tary  attire.  Beneath  thU  group  will  be  io- 
•eiil>ed  fire  venes  of  the  popular  patriotie 
song,  **  Die  Waeht  am  Khdn."  On  the  three 
other  Bides  of  this  pedeatal  lengthy  iosorip- 
tions  will  Bet  forth,  in  general  terms,  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  with  France,  and  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  German  Empire.  To  the  left 
there  will  stand  a  huge  flgiire  of  War,  holding  a 
drawn  sword,  and  Bounding  the  alarm  through 
a  great  trumpet ;  and  oa  the  right  will  be  an 
image  of  Peace,  corresponding  io  size  to  the 
other,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  an 
olire-branch  in  her  hand.  Between  these 
two  figures  will  rise  tbe  shaft  of  the  monu- 
ment. Its  lower  portion  will  be  adorned  in 
fnmt  with  the  German  eagle,  garlands  of  vie- 
tor;,  and  shields  uontaining  the  arms  of  the 
different  states  composing  the  empire ;  while 
at  the  sides,  and  in  the  rear,  will  be  presented 
the  names  of  those  most  active  in  bringing 
about  the  new  order  of  things,  Inclndlng  all 
the  principal  German  generaU  of  the  present 
day.  l%e  whole  will  be  snnnonnted  by  a  mag- 
idfieeot  colossal  flgore  of  Germany,  standing 
before  the  imperial  throM,  The  uUst  seems 
to  hare  exerted  alt  lilc  power  upon  Uiis  grand 
statue,  and  his  ooneepUon  ia  well  vortby  of 
(be  nniversal  admiration  It  has  excited  among 
his  countrymen.  Tbe  figure  is  that  of  a 
beautiftil  young  woman,  thoroughly  German 
in  aspect,  holding  up  with  one  bare,  splen- 
didly-sbaped  arm  the  crown  of  the  empire, 
while  the  other  rests  upon  the  hilt  of  a  lung, 
htnreUwreatbed  sword,  whose  point  is  beside 
her  right  foot. 

How  soon  the  monument  will  be  completed 
cannot  now  be  stated.  But  the  people  hi  ev- 
ery part  of  the  empire  seem  to  be  working 
earnestly  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 
Contributions  of  money  are  flowing  in  rapidly 
from  various  sources,  and  a  large  amount  is 
already  in  tbe  possesaion  of  the  committee. 


Ponnatn  on  a  huge  scale  are  alw^r>  * 
striking  if  not  a  pleadng  feature  of  the  Boyal 
Aoademy  exhibitions,  SadBuooA,  In  an  artl- 
«la  on  this  year's  exhibition,  has  the  following 
pungent  passsge  upon  a  production  of  this 
kind :  ^'  Talking  of  portraits,"  it  says,  "  we 
eannot  refmn  fh>m  lifting  up  oar  teutimonj 
against  the  greatest  crime  in  thin  way  which 
has  been  perpetrated  upon  an  unoffendiof; 
public  for  years.  Many  and  great  are  the  of- 
fenses which  we  pat  up  with,  ^rambling  yet 
patient,  from  exhibition  to  exhibition;  bat 
there  is  enough  in  this  to  warrant  a  popular 
rising.  The  idetnre  in  the  seeond  room,  by 
Mr.  Wells,  muked  118  (we  would  not  be  so 
mda  aa  to  name  any  names),  reaches  the 
point  at  which  portrait-painting  ceases  to  be 
an  ofl'ense  and  tteoomes  a  crime.  Ur.  Wells 
has  done  and  can  do  very  good  work,  and  it 
[a  anreiy  an  act  of  very  ill-intentionod  favor  to 
Una  which  has  induced  the  lianffing  commit- 
tee to  sanetion  such  an  exhibition.  Two  la- 
dies more  than  life-aise  under  the  big  portico 
of  a  house,  about  half  a  doxen  men  equally  oo- 
,  on  hoiaebaek,  and  attended  by  a  world 


of  dogs,  fiU  up  the  whole  side  of  the  room, 
nnd  look  faauftlitily  at  the  unfortunate  spec- 
tators as  if  challenging  their  right  to  look. 
Heaven  knows  how  little  desire  we  have  to 
look  I  The  picture  is  simply  inanpportable; 
it  had  no  right  to  he  punted,  and,  being  paint- 
ed, it  has  no  right  to  be  exhibited.  If  artists 
and  their  sitters  choose  to  display  the  vulgar 
absurdity  of  which  tbey  ean  be  gniltyf  let 
tbemflnd  a  pietnre-gaUf  ty  for  themselves  in 
whieh  to  exhibit  thrir  joint  peifermanoe ;  but 
we  protest  agidnst  the  sacrlfloa  of  any  of  our 
national  walla  for  such  a  purpose.  Has  tbe 
Aoademy  no  shame  for  itself,  no  thought  of 
what  its  neighbors  will  say,  that  wholssome 
dread  which  so  often  keeps  ns  from  folly! 
We  have  suffered  long  fmm.  big  portraits,  but 
this  is  the  climax  of  all.  is  it  because  it  is 
like  tbe  family  piece  of  Dr.  Primrose's  house- 
hold, too  big  to  be  put  anywhere  else,  that  it 
has  been  foisted  upon  the  Aoademy  t  Such  an 
exhibition  is  notUng  less  than  Ugh-treason 
against  English  art." 

Th>  Oviiiand  MoKtUg,  spesking  of  Zeitb's 
"High  Siena,"  now  on  exhibition  In  San 
Frandsoo,  declares  that  "It  flilly  Justlflea  In 
its  perfect  state  the  enthusiasm  it  called  ap, 
when  bat  lialf  done,  in  the  mind  of  such  a  mas- 
terful judge  of  mountun-Boenery  aa  John  Muir. 
It  reproduces  the  hoary  giant  mountains  back 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley  nearthe  head-waters  of 
the  Meroed  Biver — reproduces  them  not  alone 
with  an  aocaracy  of  det^l  satisfactory  to  a  ge- 
ologist, but  also  with  that  grander  artistic  ef- 
fect so  extolled  by  Buskin,  that  power  of  call- 
ing ap  ia  the  soul  of  the  spectator  the  same 
spirit  and  impressiona  that  the-original  of  the 
picture  would  evoke.  The  moontains  loom  in 
the  distance  through  that  indefinable  purpUah 
haie,  so  hard  to  reprodooe  that  not  one  artist 
in  hundreds  ean  catch  or  flx  It,  yet  here  so 
faithfiilly  colored  that  J.  W.  Oally,  standing 
with  us  before  the  picture,  cried  ontin  delight : 
'  He  has  it  I  This  man  has  more  water  in  his 
puddle  than  the  rest  of  them.  This  lecture 
was  never  painted  in  a  studio.*  No ;  there  Is 
no  close  air  about  it.  On  the  mountain-side, 
in  the  very  face  of  Nature,  seeing  her  eye  to 
eye,  was  this  canvas  covered  with  its  colors. 
You  feel  the  chill  wind  ttom  the  gray,  unmelb- 
ed  snow,  you  hear  the  creaking  of  the  glaciers 
as  they  grind  their  way  through  the  hollow 
cailons,  you  hear  the  Inoessant  voice  of  the 
water  aa  it  Alls  and  feathers  along  its  rocky 
ohannels.  There  is  a  poet  here  aa  well  aa  a 
painter,  and  firom  storm-beaten  pine  to  cloven 
rock,  from  waternaked  in  the  light  to  where 
it  sheathes  itself  in  the  heart  of  darkneiis,  he 
sees,  and  knows,  and  loves.  Not,  of  course, 
a  poet  without  discords,  not  a  painter  withoat 
flaws,  but,  beet  taken  with  worst,  a  great  and 
sympathetio  artist." 

To  tJu  Editor  of  AppUtons'  Journal. 

DxAB  Bra :  Permit  me  the  use  of  your  col- 
umns to  suggestwhat  should  be  done  with  the 
crumbs,  so  to  apeak,  of  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition. 

Baron  Sehwan-Senbom,  the  emeritus  di- 
rector of  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  Austrian 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  our  country,  picked 
up  the  leavings  of  the  great  industrial  feast, 
and  gathered  enough  to  found  a  great  Indus- 
trial Museum  and  Working-man's  Free  Train- 
ing-SchooI,  like  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
MMera  in  Paris,  or  the  Mus^  de  I'Industrio 
in  Brussels.  We  also  should  think  a  little  of 


the  needs  of  tbe  working-classes,  and  do 
flomethiiig  for  the  education  of  the  masses. 
The  poor  boy  spends  a  few  months  every  year 
in  some  public  school,  and  gets  a  general  idea 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  then 
he  goes  and  leama  a  trade,  and  learns  of  it 
only  what  his  boss  can  and  will  teach  him. 
In  two  or  three  of  our  largest  cities  he  may 
go  in  the  evening  to  some  Cooper  Inatitute 
and  be  instructed  In  mdlmentMy  sdenees, 
widoh  by  an  early  enforoemoit  of  the  act  of 
oompnlsory  sohool-ettendanoe  he  might  have 
mastered  long  ago.  He  may  find  there  also  an 
opportunity  to  practise  a  little  drawing,  and  to 
listen  now  and  then  to  a  lecture,  which  ia  uau- 
aUy  high  above  bis  oapatity,  and  far  removed 
from  his  practical  needs.  But  there  is  not  one 
city  in  the  Union  that  has  an  institution  which 
is  a  genuine  help  to  the  working-man.  What 
he  wonts  is  to  learn  to  do  hia  work  well.  The 
sort  of  thing  which  is  called  "  a  wide  and 
higher  culture"  is  of  no  immediate  concern  to 
him.  Teach  him  how  to  distingnlsh  between 
good  and  bad  material,  show  liim  what  the 
best  tools  are  in  hia  trade,  let  him  examine 
some  fine  specimens  of  workmanship  in  bis 
own  line,  and  yon  render  bim  a  aervioe.  His 
own  hands  and  eyes  are  the  woiking-man's 
only  snooessftil  teachers.  Now,  in  Sohwan- 
Benbom's  Athenieum  in  Vienna,  as  in  many 
other  German,  Belgian,  French,  and  English 
sister  institutions,  he  is  surrounded  by  vast 
collections  of  home  and  foreign  raw  products, 
manufactured  wares  in  various  stages  of  com- 
pletion, models,  designs,  apparatus,  scaffold- 
ings, tools,  and  machinery  of  every  sort  and 
description.  There  is  a  room  fhll  of  patterns; 
there  is  a  laboratory  where  he  lumself  can 
make  any  teehnioal  and  chemical  experiment 
he  likes;  there  are  shops  supplied  with  allman- 
ner  of  tools  and  appUanoea  in  which  he  msy 
attempt  to  execute  and  teat  whatever  he  in- 
vents or  others  have  invented ;  and  there  are 
theoretioal  and  practical  seientlsts  of  fame, 
walking  through  the  varioas  departments  dur- 
ing the  evening  hours,  to  ^ve  every  man  just 
tbe  information  and  oonneel  he  needs,  simply 
for  the  asking.  This  ia  the  special  feature  of 
the  Vienna  institution,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  has  proved  a  great  attraction.  Free 
reading-rooms,  oonnes  of  popular  lecturea, 
and  rudimentary  instruction,  Hohieve  aomo 
good,  and  form  of  course  also  part  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  Athensaum,  but  the 
permanent  exhibition  of  industrial  objects,  the 
use  of  shops  and  laboratories,  and  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  men  of  experience  and 
leamingto  get  the  right  hint  wherever  want- 
ed, liave  been  the  means  of  drawing  hundreds 
of  middle-aged  journeymen  and  even  the  maa- 
ter-workmen  out  of  their  rum  and  beer  haunts 
to  spend  their  evenings,  in  eveiy  sense  of  the 
woM,  in  the  punnlt  of  knowledge. 

It  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for 
Baron  Sohwarz-Senbom  to  found  this  Indus- 
trial Uuseum  aud  Working-man's  School,  and 
it  will  be  nn  equally  easy  thing  for  ub  to  call 
one  into  existenoe  here.  Let  a  body  be  organ- 
ized by  the  Legislature  as  the  National  Muse- 
um of  luduatiy,  and  urge  every  extilbitor  at 
the  oentennud  to  leave  behind  in  Philadelphia, 
as  a  bequest  to  this  museum,  whatever  genera 
osi^  prompts  him,  or  whatever  he  eonriden 
hardly  worth  while  for  him  to  remove.  The 
result  will  be  more  than  an  ordinary  house  fell 
of  raw  stuffo,  models,  designs,  manufactures, 
machinery,  tools,  andtbe  like.  To  get  a  suit- 
able edifice  either  in  this  city  or  Philadelphia 
will  not  be  difficult  in  our  country,  where  lib- 
erality is  almost  a  virtue  in  excess.  Anyhow, 
the  first  to  consider  in  establishing  a  museum 
Is  to  have  something  to  exhibit,  and  not,  aa 
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lias  been  the  case  [n  msxij  instanceB,  to  ob- 
tain a  place  of  exhibition  before  there  is  any 
thiuft  to  show.  Tbe  other  details  of  suoh  an 
institution,  aa  the  procuring  of  suitable  men 
to  give  thepnoUcal  iDstrnotion  we  have  spoken 
of,  and  tbe  proTiding  of  sofiBcieDt  Ainds  to 
meet  the  current  expenses,  will  also  obtain  in 
time  whaterer  is  necessary  fbr  theEr  exeoaUoa, 
It  is  now  two  yean  since  Boron  Sobwars-Seo- 
bom  set  to  work  at  bis  scheme  of  raising  tbe 
intelleetoal  condition  of  tbe  working-classes 
In  bis  own  coantry,  and  his  Atbennum,  the 
only  monument  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  still 
standing,  is  now  quite  prosperoQs  and  effi- 
cient.  Torn*  respeotMly, 

O,  A.  F.  Vax  Bhtx. 


oua  PABta  LSTTsa. 

rilHE  celebrated  blatorloal  Ch&tean  of  Tanx- 
Pnslin  is  to  be  offered  at  poblie  sale 
on  tbe  Ctb  of  July.  It  was  bnilt  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  2IV.  by  tbe  celebrated  Fouquet.  It 
oriifionlly  cost  eighteen  million  fVancs  (three 
million  six  hundred  thonsand  dollars),  a  sum 
which  represents  at  least  three  times  as  much 
at  tbe  present  time.  Three  Tillages  were  de- 
stroyed to  form  tbe  site  for  the  immense  gar- 
dens, laid  out  by  Lenotro,  which  were  count- 
ed among  tbe  wonders  of  Europe.  The  foun- 
tains were  the  model  of  those  afterward  con- 
stmcted  at  .Versailles.  The  famous  Lebrun 
had  adorned  the  state-apartments  with  admi- 
rable pictures.  St.-6ennalnuidFontainebleau, 
the  chief  countiy-aeats  which  the  kings  of 
France  then  posseaaed  (for  Versidlles  and  Htr* 
ly  were  as  yet  undreamed  of),  eonld  not  com- 
pare in  magnificence  with  Taux-le-Vlcomte, 
as  this  palace  was  thencdled,  Tbe  fonntains, 
in  particular,  then  a  novelty,  became  widely 
celebrated.  They  appear  to  have  surpassed 
those  of  Versullos  by  their  admirable  ar- 
rsogemeat,  by  which  a  full  view  of  them  could 
be  obtained  from  tbe  state-apartments  of  the 
ohatean,  every  cascade,  jet,  and  basin,  forming 
part  of  an  harmonious  whole ;  while  tbe  royal 
fountains  are  scattered,  and  have  to  be  viewed 
separately  ;  they  are,  moreover,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  palace,  and  invisible  fW>m  ft. 
No  trace  of  these  ^lendid  water-works  re- 
mains :  the  basins  and  imagery  are  there,  it  la 
true,  hut  the  Dno  de  Villara,  whose  fttber 
purchased  Vanx  after  the  overthrow  of  Fon- 
qnet,  canaed  the  leaden  pipes  to  be  dug  np  and 
sold,  finding  the  expense  of  keeping  the  works 
in  order  too  great  for  his  purse  to  endure. 
Some  idea  of  their  extent  may  be  gained  fVom 
the  fact  tbnt  the  lead  thus  obtained  brought 
the  sum  of  over  a  million  francs.  It  was  here 
that  Fouquet  gave  the  celebrated to  the 
young  king  and  his  court,  which  was  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  his  downfall.  He  had  tbe  te- 
merity and  the  madness,  though  a  married 
man,  to  fall  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Vallidre,  then  in  the  full  eqjoyment  of  the 
fickle  affections  of  Louis.  Tfae  dress  which 
she  wore  at  this  magnificent  festival  is  thus 
described  In  the  memoirs  of  the  time :  "  Her 
robe  WAS  white,  wrought  with  golden  stars 
and  leaves  on  Persian  embroidery,  and  was 
kept  in  place  by  a  pale-blue  sash  knotted  be- 
low the  bust.  Her  beautiftil  blond  bair,  flow- 
ing in  wavy  masses  over  her  shoulders,  was 
adorned  with  flowers  and  pearls,  arranged  in 
seeming  careledsnesB,  but  without  confueion. 
Two  lui-go  omeralds  sparkled  in  her  ears.  Her  j 
arms  were  bare,  and  to  break  their  too  fragile  [ 
outline  they  were  each  surrounded  above  the 
clbowwithacircletofgoldsetwitbopalB.   Hor  I 


gloves  were  of  Bruges  lace  of  the  yellowish- 
white  tint  then  fashionable,  but  so  flnely 
worked  thnt  her  delicate  skin  only  appeared 
tbe  more  rosy  beneath  it."  Thus  attired,  tbe 
tender  and  ft«^le  loveliness  of  this  flesb-and- 
blood  Opkdia,  this  anticipation  in  a  court  of 
Gtoethe's  bourgmAtt  Ordekm^  must  have  ap- 
peared even  more  cbarming  than  nsuoL  Fou- 
quet bad  already  had  the  oodad^  to  lay  his 
heart  and  twenty  thousand  pistoles  at  tbe  fMt 
of  this  gentlest  and  ftweetest  of  erring  women, 
and  had  received  an  indignant  repulse,  not- 
withstanding which  he  was  weak  and  wioked 
enough  to  place  her  portrait  among  those  of 
his  acknowledged  conquests  in  a  private  cabi- 
net at  Vaux.  He  also  took  advantage  of  her 
presence  st  tbe feU  to  approach  her  anew  with 
an  avowal  of  his  unwelcome  passion,  a  circum- 
stance which  tbe  lady  st  once  revealed  to  her 
royal  lover.  Some  one,  thinking  to  injure  La 
Valli4ro  in  tbe  estimation  of  Louie,  had  al- 
ready infoimed  him  of  the  presence  of  her 
portrait  In  the  private  cabinet,  and  flvm  that 
boor  tbe  downAll  of  Fouqtiet  was  resolved 
upon. 

From  the  family  of  Villara  the  palace 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Count  de 
Choiseul-Pranlin,  constn  to  the  celebrated  Duo 
de  Ghoiseul,  minister  to  Louis  XV.  By  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour' s  influenoe,  tbe  count  was 
created  a  duke  under  the  title  of  Due  de  Pros- 
lin,  the  old  ch&teau  was  rechristened  anew  by 
the  title  of  Vaux-Fraslin,  and  it  has  remained 
in  possession  of  that  family  up  to  the  present 
time.  Hither,  in  1885,  tbe  young  Marquis  de 
Praslin  brought  his  bride,  Fanny  Sebastian!, 
tbe  daughter  of  Marshal  Sebastian!,  to  pass 
tbe  boney-moon,  the  bridegroom  being  but 
twenfy-<Hie  yeim  of  age  and  tbe  bride  eigh- 
teen. A  mutual  affection  preidded  at  tiili 
union,  and  It  was  destined  to  be  atill  fluther 
cemented  by  tbe  birth  of  nnmerous  oflbpring. 
Twenty-two  years  later  the  wife,  then  the 
Duohesse  do  Praslin,  was  murdered  by  her  hus- 
band under  circumstances  of  peculiar  horror 
— not,  however,  nt  Vaux-Praalin,  but  in  tbe 
Paris  residence  of  the  family  on  the  Chomps- 
Elys^cs.  Tradition  still  preserves  many  anec- 
dotes of  tbe  good  and  charitable  deeds  of  the 
unfortunate  lady,  who  was  the  earthly  provi- 
dence of  all  the  poor  people  dwelling  around 
tbe  ch&tean  whenever  she  came  te  take  up  her 
residence  there. 

The  fbmlly  having  fallen  Into  poverty,  tbe 
present  doke  resolved  to  mend  bis  fortaoes  by 
marrying  an  heiress.  A  lovely  American  giri, 
tbe  daagliter  of  an  Immensely  wealthy  Kew- 
Torker,  was  aeleoted  by  him  for  the  doubtftil 
honor  of  becoming  Duchesse  de  Praslin,  a 
title  which  had  never  been  borne  by  any  wom- 
an since  the  fatal  night  on  which  his  mother 
had  perished  by  bis  father's  hand.  The  pre- 
liminary arrangements  were  wellnigh  con- 
cluded, when  in  an  evil  hour  the  duke  invited 
tbe  object  of  his  affections  and  lier  father  to  a 
lunch  at  Vaux-Proslin.  Tbe  shrewd  Ameri- 
can came,  saw,  and  investigated  the  huge  pile 
of  half  -  ruined  buildings,  and,  finding  that 
three  hundred  thonsand  dollars  would  be 
needed  to  put  the  eblitean  In  thorough  repair, 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  keep 
It  up  and  enable  tbe  young  people  to  live  In  It, 
be  very  sensibly  broke  off  the  match.  The 
duke  afterward  married  an*  American  lady, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  union  is  wholly  one  of 
affection.  At  all  events,  Taux-PrasUn  is  to 
be  sold,  as  I  said  before,  on  the  6th  of  July. 
The  estate  is  to  be  divided  up  into  lota,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  ch&tenu  Itself 
will  be  torn  down.  The  day  for  huge  edifices 
and  gigantic  estatfes  for  the  residence  of  pri- 
vate Individaals  in  France  baa  passed  away. 


The  Figaro  continues  to  publish  extracts 
from  the  interesting  and  gossipy  memoirs  of 
the  veteran  actor  L8fcrri4re.  One  of  the  later 
chapters  gives  an  account  of  tbe  funeral  of 
the  great  actress  Marie  Dorvol,  her  who  was 
the  only  rival  really  feared  by  Hademoiselte 
Uars  wheu  tbe  latter  was  In  tbe  height  of  bar 
career.  Madame  Dorval  was  the  original  Ha- 
rion  Ddornu  and  CkUarina  of  Viotor  Hugo's 
Marion  Delonne  "  and  "  Angelo,**  and  abe 
also  created  the  heroines  of  several  of  tbe 
principal  plays  of  the  elder  Dumas.  She  was 
tbe  queen  of  tbe  theatres  of  tbe  Boulevard,  aa 
was  Mademoiselle  Mars  of  tbe  Com^die  Fran- 
{also.  In  her  later  days,  though  her  talent  was 
unimpaired,  she  lost  ber  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  fickle  Parisian  public.  Her  last  engage- 
ment was  a  total  failure,  and  was  canceled' 
by  tbe  directors  of  tbe  theatre  at  which  she 
appeared  (the  Tb^tre  Uistorique)  after  tbe 
first  three  nights.  This  ftilnre,  and  tbe  death 
<tf  a  little  granddiild  to  wbom  the  was  mneb 
attached,  htokn  the  poor  actresa'a  heart.  She 
survived  tbe  blow  but  a  short  time,  and  the 
desertion  which  bod  attended  her  last  appear- 
ance was  not  lacking  at  her  fbneral,  Lafer- 
riire  says :  Her  hearse  passed  through  tbe 
careless  crowd  followed  only  by  a  few  futhfol 
friends.  I  was  of  tbe  number,  as  were  also 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  one  or  two 
of  the  texHtoirtt  of  tbe  Com^die  Fran^aise,  a 
few  authors,  a  few  of  her  former  comrades ; 
and  that  was  all.  On  the  outer  boulevard 
leading  to  the  cemetery  two  men  of  the  people 
stopped  to  look  at  the  melancholy  cortigt. 
One  said  to  tbe  other : 

"  *  Why,  thot  is  Dorval*s  fbneral.* 

**  *  It  isn't  posdble,*  remariied  his  ootnTtde, 
*  there  is  nobody  at  It.* 

** '  She  had  ceased  to  moke  money,*  an- 
swered the  other,  sbmg^ng  his  ahoolden. 
And  they  went  their  ways.  Tbot  speoiOi  oamo 
near  being  the  only  funeral  oration  of  Dor\'al. 
When  we  were  ranged  around  tbe  grave,  the 
grave-digger,  after  throwing  in  the  first  Hbov-> 
elful  of  earth,  leaned  on  his  spade  and  seemed 
to  wait.  A  dead  silence  ensued,  people  looked 
at  each  other,  but  no  one  stirred.  At  last  a 
young  man,  perceiving  this  singnlor  absten- 
tion, came  quickly  forward,  and,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  made  a  few  remarks 
fbll  of  touching  sympathy.  That  young  man 
was  Camille  Doaoet,*  tben  a  simple  author. 
That  was  one  of  tbe  many  good  actions  of  hie 
life,  which  nnmbers  so  many.  He  has  often 
been  reprosohed  fbr  his  sldllfbl  diplomacy, 
but  X  have  never  known  any  thing  of  bim  but 
his  heart. 

"As  we  were  about  to  withdraw,  a  woman, 
supported  by  two  servants,  advanced  to  tbe 
brink  of  the  yawning  grave  and  gased  into  It 
for  some  moments  in  mournful  contemplation. 
That  woman,  enveloped  in  a  black  veil  like 
Bodoffutu^  and  who  bore  on  her  majestic  feat- 
ures the  traces  of  a  beauty  once  world-re- 
nowned, was  Mademoiselle  Georges.  She  said 
but  two  words,  'Poor  woman!'  But  they 
were  said  in  sucb  a  way  that  a  nnanimons 
sob  broke  fVom  every  breast,  I  have  never 
heard  any  thing  that  was  at  once  more  simple 
and  more  grand." 

Laferridre  gives  the  following  aoooant  of  an 
interview  which  he  once  bad  with  Victor  Hugo. 
He  thus  begins  his  narrative : 

"  I  quitted  tbe  company  of  the  Porte  St.- 
Martin  in  tbe  following  manner ;  At  tbe  first 
reading  of  '  Marion  Delorme,'  a  'of  about 
ten  lines  bad  been  allotted  to  me.   Yoath  im 


"  Now  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  and 
one  of  the  leading  dramatic  anthors  of  Frasoe. 
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unbitioiu ;  it  wants  ordinarily  t«  do  more  than 
it  ean,  and  to  do  lew  aeemed  bard  to  me. 
Therefore  I  reflued  the  ten  lines. 

"  Victor  Hugo,  being  Informed  of  my  deci- 
rion,  invited  me  bj  letter  to  call  upon  him. 
I  vent  to  tlie  Plaoe  Soyale.  The  poet  received 
me  with  hia  most  majestic  expressioa,  and, 
without  Inviting  me  to  sit  down,  demanded 
of  me  the  reason  of  my  refasal.  Tliis  cold 
reception  restored  all  my  composure.  Veiling, 
nevertheleBs,  my  resistanoe  under  a  good  deal 
of  circumspeotioD,  I  said  to  Victor  Hugo : 

" '  Your  celebrity,  sir,  stimulates  my  ambi- 
tion, and  if  I,  an  humble  d^utant,  have  per- 
mitted myself  to  refuse  the  anpemumenuy 
role  that  was  allotted  to  me,  I  hasten  to  solitnt 
from  you  the  part  of  the  young  Jtargma  de  Sof 
There,  at  least,  my  ambition  will  find 
a  noble  fleld.* 

"'But,  hovever  oaresaing  my  tone  might 
be,  it  could  not  destroy  the  effeot  of  that  un- 
lucky '  eupemtimerary '  which  had  alipped 
^m  me  unawares. 

^' '  What,  sir  1 '  made  answer  the  poet,  in 
seriooa  amazement,  'you  have  scarcely  begon 
your  career,  and  you  already  aspire  to  the 
principal  part  in  one  of  my  works.  That  is  im- 
possible. As  to  the  term  of '  supernumerary,' 
which  yon  have  just  made  use  of,  know  that 
ten  lines  by  Victor  Hugo  are  not  to  be  refiued, 
for  they  will  endure.' 

And  the  poet  touched  the  handle  of  the 
door.  I  withdrew. 

"  One  hoar  afterward  I  had  canceled  my 
contract  with  the  manager.   I  was  &«e." 

When  a  child,  luSvmim  was  present  at  the 
dehvt  of  Mademoiselle  Georges.  Of  her  flrat 
and  her  last  appearance  on  the  French  stage, 
be  gives  the  following  account : 

"  Tirnt  evening,  one  Mademoiselle  Georges 
Weimar  was  to  play  Soxana;  the  emotion  in 
the  audience  was  great.  The  evening  previous 
Ducheanois  had  played  the  part,  and  the  pub- 
lic, which  always  eojoys  the  spectacle  of  theat- 
rical rivalries,  disputed  already  respecting  the 
relative  superiority  of  the  two  actieases.  The 
eurtain  rose. 

'  How  beantiftal  she  ia  1  *  wai  the  unani- 
mous cry  of  the  entire  au^enoe.  No  one 
thought  of  either  analyzing  or  disputing  her 
talent;  ahe  was  accepted  in  her  youth,  in 
her  beauty,  and  in  that  splendor  which  was 
like  a  canticle  of  triumphant  Katnre.  Like 
Pbtytie,  she  had  conquered  her  judges  merely 
by  showing  herself. 

"  DucbesDoia  was  forgotten. 

"  More  than  forty  years  later  J  was  pres- 
ent at  the  last  setting  of  this  star — that  is  to 
say,  at  the  representation  which  sho  gave  at 
the  Tli^tre  FranQsis  in  the  winter  of  1851. 
'  Eodognoe  *  and  the  '  Malade  Imoginaire  ' 
formed  the  programme  of  that  solemnity. 
The  house  was  crowded ;  even  the  orchestra 
had  been  taken  posseasion  of  by  the  public. 
When  the  three  knocks  bad  sounded,  the  cur- 
tain rose  amid  a  profound  ailenoe.  It  la  im- 
poa^ble  to  aaaist  at  a  solemn  representation 
at  the  Oomidie  Fran^alse,  when  the  musicians 
are  absent,  without  being  impressed  by  the 
rustling  of  that  curtain  which  rises  slowly  and 
m^estically  to  reveal  one  of  those  palaces  of 
painted  canvaa  once  inhabited  by  those  sov- 
ereigns who  bore  the  namea  of  Le  Kain  and 
Talma. 

"  ClMpatra  entered,  clad  in  black  and  wear- 
ing a  pointed  gold  crown  surmounted  with 
pearls.  Never  did  a  greater  phydogn<«ny  pro- 
dnee  a  more  atriking  effect. 

Pale,  metUtative,  and  advancing  with  that 
itep  which  was  weighed  down  by  years,  she 
earns  forward,  leaned  upon  the  back  of  the 
gnai  araHehair,  and  TBised  slowly  upon  the 


public  her  magnificent  eyca,  then  clouded  with 
the  immense  sadness  of  a  goddess  who  is 
about  to  die.  She  oast  around  her,  above  her, 
and  afiv,  that  veiled  and  moonifltl  glance. 
She  seemed  to  be  contemplating  the  vanished 
years,  and  to  be  astonished  at  finding  herself^ 
after  so  much  glory  that  was  no  more,  still 
lingering  so  late  in  the  vacant  temple. 

"  Then  1  heard  around  me  the  same  excla- 
mation that  I  had  heard  more  than  forty  years 
before, '  How  beautiful  she  is  I ' 

"Tlie  whole  career  of  Mademoiselle  Georges, 
her  life,  her  glory,  her  genius,  her  faults,  end 
her  triumphs,  lay  between,  and  was  explained 
by,  those  two  ezclamatioDS." 

Laugel's  recently  -  iiuued  work,  entitled 
"  Grandes  Figures  Historiques,"  contains 
sketches  of  Josiah  Quiacy  and  of  Charles 
Sumner. 

The  theatrea  are  closing  one  by  one.  The 
Com^die  Fran^aise  baa  revived  **  Onne  bodine 
pas  avec  1' Amour,"  by  Alft^d  de  Musset,  and 
the  critics  are  *'  going  for  '*  Croizette  savagely, 
because  in  the  last  scene  she  reprodnceii  the 
ghasUy  effects  of  the  death-soeoe  of  the  £(pA*nx, 
and  that,  too,  when  the  personage  she  person- 
ates has  merely  to  announce  the  death  of  a 
rival.  LvoT  H.  EoopiE. 


OUS  LOlfZtOJT  I.BTTSB. 

At  the  St.  James's  anew  "  musical  folly  " 
has  been  produced — the  music  being  by  Ur. 
Arthur  Sullivan,  the  libretto  by  Hr.  '*  Sowe." 
If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  Hr.  "  Rowe  "  is 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  than  who  no  one  can  write 
more  nonsensically  (I  mean  this  as  a  compli- 
ment). The  plot  is  simple,  and  aa  unreal  as 
need  be.  It  shows  how  the  Earl  of  Itlington, 
disgoised  as  a  footman,  makes  love  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens— the  piece  is  named  "  The 
Zoo  " — ^to  a  pretty  bar-maid.  A  peculiar  kind 
of  love-making  it  is.  His  lordship  drinks, 
eats,  and  flirts,  with  the  pretty  wench,  and  then 
eats,  drinks,  and  flirts,  with  her  again,  the  re- 
sult being  that  at  last  he  "  stuffs  "  himself  so 
fttll  of  buns  and  lollypops  that  he  fidnta  away. 
Then  is  his  real  rank  discovered.  On  hisooat 
beiog  torn  open,  the  order  of  the  Garter  is 
seen.  However,  the  earl's  intentions  prove  to 
be  honorable,  for  in  the  end  he  proposes  to  the 
fair  bar-maid,  and  she,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
eagerly  closes  with  the  offer.  The  various  airs 
are  very  spirited ;  doubtless  we  sh^l  soon 
have  them  on  the  street-organs.  But  isn't 
Mr.  Sullivan  wasting  his  talents  in  giving  us 
such  trivial  work } 

Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who  has  so  suddenly 
come  to  the  very  front  of  her  profeBsIon,  is 
paying  the  penalty  of  success.  The  green- 
eyed  monster  dogs  her  footsteps ;  her  fellow- 
actresses  are  intensely  jealou»  of  her.  At  a 
"  flve-o'oloclt  tea  *"  the  other  evening,  at  which 
I  was  present,  Miss  Terry's  name  happened 
to  come  up.  "She  ia  much  overrated,  I  am 
sure,"  remarked  one  lady,  a  well-known  tra- 
gedimae,  pdutingly,  turning  up  her  delicate 
retroutii  nose.  *'  Hard  and  uncultured  to  a  de- 
gree— now,  don't  you  think  ao,  Mr.  Blank !" 
Mr.  Blank  did  not  think  bo  ;  but  what  could 
he  do  1  He  attempted  to  shuffle  out  of  answer- 
ing the  question,  failed  miBorably,  and  made 
her  of  the  nex  retrotitaS  bis  enemy  forever. 

'Tie  well  to  bo  an  opera-singer — that  is,  of 
oouTBo,  if  you  become  popular.  Look  at  the 
salaries  some  of  the  musical  "stars"  get  I 
Madame  Fatti  is  just  now  receiving  two  hun- 
dred pounds  for  each  night  she  sings  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  ;  while  Capoul  is  having  a  salary 
of  four  hundred  pounds  a  month.  And,  after 
all,  Capoul  is  not  getting  so  well  paid  aa  Faure 


or  Kicolini.  They  have  six  hundred  and  twen- 
ty  pounda  a  month  each. 

Hr.  Comyns  Carr  is  the  writer  of  the  spicy 
Wwld  articles  on  the  London  press.  Mr.  Carr 
is  well  known  as  an  art-critic.  He  has  a  cap- 
ital paper  in  the  Jbrifolio  this  month  on  the 
drawings  of  Albrecht  Dfirer  in  the  British  Hu- 
seum — a  Bpleudid  collection. 

More  new  plays.  The  other  night  an  adap- 
tation of  "  La  Dame  auz  Camillas  "  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Princess's,  and  Bincethen  a  '*  new 
and  original  comedy-drama,"  as  the  author, 
Mr.  Hamilton  Aide,  deecribes  it,  lias  been 
brought  out  at  the  Court.  The  adaptatiou — it 
is  entitled  "Heartsease" — is  by  Hr.  James 
Mortimer,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Londm  Figaro,  who  has  done  his  work  not  at 
all  badly.  His  Is  a  free  adaptation ;  he  by  no 
means  sticks  to  his  text.  With  him  Ihuiata, 
BO  far  from  being  "naughty,"  Is  a  virtuous  and 
conaumptive  actress,  by  name  Cfmttance  HaiO' 
thoTM.  Her  accepted  lover  is  one  .fferfierfjfat*- 
land,  the  son  of  a  rich  old  fogy.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, when  he  hears  of  Serifs  passion  for 
Oonatance,  has  an  interview  with  her,  tells  her 
that  Herbert  can  never  be  hers,  as  their  grades 
in  life  are  bo  different,  andultimately  persuades 
her  to  run  dway  from  him.  The  climax  soon 
comes.  CondoMe  gains  the  protection  of  a 
Qiptoia  Bloodgood,  but  soon  after  dies  broken- 
hearted, not,  however,  before  she  meets  Ser- 
btrl  at  a  ball,  and  is  unjustly  accused  by  him 
of  all  aorta  of  things.  Perhaps  Hr.  Mortimer 
carries  the  whitewashing  process  a  liltie  too 
&r ;  but  then,  yon  know,  every  thing  on  the 
English  stage  must  be  strictly  correct,  except 
the  dresses,  and  they,  notwithstanding  the 
lord-ohamberlain,  are,  as  a  rule,  as  short  above 
and  brief  below  aa  ever.  The  heroine  is  played, 
with  some  pathos,  by  Miss  Barry,  the  biggest 
woman — she  is  both  very  tall  and  Btout — on 
our  boards,  I  should  imagine ;  while  tlie  hero  ia 
inadequately  personated  by  perhaps  our  heav- 
iest-built actor,  Mr.  William  Bignold,  the 
brother  of  him  who  has  been  turning,  as  we 
are  told  here,  the  heads  of  so  many  of  your 
belles.  On  tfae  first  night,  by-the-vay,  there 
was  an  amusing  scene.  Hr.  Mortimer  is  out 
tiS  the  good  books  of  the  "  gods,"  In  his  paper, 
some  time  ago,  ha  called  them  "rabble,"  and 
tiiey  have  never  forgiven  him  for  it ;  wherefore, 
whenever  he  appears  in  a  theatre,  they  hoot 
and  hiss  at  him,  and  address  to  him  remnrks 
any  thing  but  complimentary.  Onthisflrstniglit 
they  made  an  energetic  attempt  to  "damn" 
his  piece.  Again  and  agun  were  the  opening 
scenes  interrupted  by  them  ;  they  "  chaffed  " 
the  actors  and  actresses,  and  jebringly  called 
for  their  arch-enemy,  Mr.  Mortimer,  himself. 
Suddenly,  while  Miss  Barry  was  standing 
alone  upon  the  stage  in  a  pathetic  attitude,  in 
ruahed  Mr.  Bignold,  his  eyes  flashing  Arc,  bis 
greatflstsclinched.  "Stop!  stop !"  he  yelled. 
"  If  you  are  Englishmen,  thone  of  you  who 
have  mothers,  wives,  or  daughters,  remember 
there  is  a  lady  before  you  I  For  myaelf,"  he 
went  on,  still  at  the  top  of  bis  powerM  voloe, 
"  all  I  ask  is  justice  1  Hiss  me,  howl  at  me, 
if  you  like,  but  don't  abuse  me  before  you  see 
the  picture  I  am  about  to  draw."  This  ex- 
hortation saved  the  piece.  Silence  reigned 
throughout  the  evening.  The  "gods"  were 
completely  cowed.  Probably  if  they  had 
known,  as  I  did,  that  Mr.  Kignold  had  merely 
repeated  a  bit  of  "  copy  " — that,  as  the  oppo- 
sition was  foreseen,  he  had  Icnmcd  the  words 
by  heart,  in  order  to  rush  in  with  them  on  his 
tongue  at,  the  most  fitting  moment — they  would 
only  have  laughed  at  him. 

Mr,  Aide's  play  (Hr.  A.  Is  a  novelist  and 
a  song-writor)  Is  far  cleverer  than  Hr.  Mor- 
timer's ;  indeed,  take  it  sU  in  all,.it  is  one  of 
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tUe  beat  dnnuu  that  havs  bMo  prodaced  on  oar 
atage  for  many  montha.  It  is  oalled  "  A  Nine 
Days'  Wonder,"  and  the  central  flgnre  in  it  is 
a  widow,  Un.  Fitaroy  (admirably  acted  by 
Miss  Madge  Bobertson).  Mn.  F.  lb  a  woman 
with  a  Btrange  history.  When  wo  make  her 
acquaintance  she  is  living:  la  the  houBe  of  a 
Jfr.  Vavaiour^  a  middle-aged  widower,  whom 
years  ago  she  had  jilted  to  marry  a  professed 
gambler.  Sabseqnently,  while  on  the  Con- 
tinent, she  had  nm  away  from  her  faoabnad 
with  one  of  his  Mends,  owing  to  hia  ill-treat- 
ment, leaving  ber  son  to  shift  for  himself. 
Her  husband  had  followed  snd  overtaken  her, 
and  had  beeo  killed  in  a  dnel  with  ber  sedncer. 
Jfr.  PoKvour,  however,  does  not  know  all  this ; 
he  only  knows  tlii^  his  affection  for  hia  <*  old 
flame"  is  returning.  He  has  a  iveet  daugh- 
ter, KaU;  she  loves  a  yonnpr  inan  named 
OhruUan  Douglat,  who  is  too  poor  to  offer  her 
his  hand.  Kata  tells  ber  fond  father  this  ;  he, 
unlike  most  fathers,  oonaiders  CJtrMf»an'«  pov- 
erty no  obataole  to  the  marriage,  and  invites 
him  to  spend  a  few  days  at  his  house.  The 
young  man  comes,  and  then  the  most  exoiting 
part  of  the  drama  begins.  Chrktian  reeog- 
Dlxea  In  Jfi«.  FStaroj/  his  mother;  she,  not 
knowing  tb«t  her  son  Is  to  be  £af«*f  hasband, 
a^Jares  him  to  be  gone,  so  that  she  ean  tlie 
better  "  angle  "  after  Jfr.  Vmatow^  whom  she 
has,  seheming  woman  that  she  la,  set  her  mind 
on  marrying.  After  a  keen  mental  straggle, 
OKrUUm  does  go,  on  the  condition  that,  before 
his  mother  weds  Jfi-.  VoBtuour,  she  will  ac- 
quaint him  with  her  erron.  Shortly  after  Mr. 
Vavatour  proposes,  is  told  all,  and  still  offers 
Jfra.  lUaroj/  liis  hand.  Bhe  ia  abont  to  accept 
It,  when,  lenming  the  saorillce  her  son  has 
made,  she  quits  the  bouse  forever,  the  end  be- 
ing that,  after  all,  CMttian,  instead  of  bis 
iDOther,nurrieslntoth«  l^mMOHrfamily,  The 
acting  is  flrst  rate.  Aa  ^aU,  Uiaa  Ilolliogs- 
head,  who  haa  not  long  been  ou  the  stage, 
pl^ya  moat  graoefully  and  intelligently,  aa,  of 
oonrae,  aa  I  have  hinted,  does  Uiaa  Eoheitson. 
Ui,  Hare  aa  Vavateur^  and  Mr.  Eeudal  aa  CMt- 
tian, are  also  excellent.  The  dialogue  of  the 
pieoe  is  often  brilliant,  always  good ;  tiie  in- 
ludentt  are  in  good  seqnenoe,  and  are  well 
worked  out.  Wiix  Wiuuju. 


fBM  OBMSOjr  TORPEDO  MZFOOtMinS. 

SINCE  the  earUest  adaptation  of  the  rifled- 
gan  and  iron  armor-i^ate  to  olTendve 
nnd  defensive  warfare,  there  baa  been  a  eon- 
•ttnt  ndvanee  in  the  efr^ctiveneas  of  these 
weapons  and  the  strength  of  the  reristlng 
■nr&ce  against  which  thrir  power  la  directed, 
iVom  the  armor  of  the  Kcteor  and  Thunderer 
thnt  in  the  Crimean  War  proved  Invnlnerable 
to  thirty-two^nnd  shot,  to  that  of  the  mod- 
em iron-clad  two  feet  In  tbicknesB,  against 
which  it  ia  proposed  to  direot  a  shot  project- 
ed from  an  eighty-ton  gun.  This  latter  weap- 
on ia  now  in  the  course  of  conBtmctlon  at 
the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  and  we  learn  that 
"  the  actual  outlay  for  the  production  of  this 
first  enormons  gun,  including  new  forges 
and  forty-ton  hammer,  steam  and  hydraulic 
cranes,  special  fumacea,  rolling  and  bend- 
ing machiaery,  gigantic  tongs  of  thirty  tons 
weight,  and  multitudes  of  minor  parapher- 
nalia, will  be  little  abort  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling." 

It  is  true  that  a  large  per  cent  of  this 


sum  is  expended  In  the  construction  of  per- 
manent works  whieh  may  be  (tf  continual 
service,  provided  the  resnlta  athUned  are  fa- 
vorable. It  is  yet  estimated  tiiat  each  one 
of  these  great  gnus  will  cost  the  English 
government  at  least  ten  thonsand  pounds. 
As  the  weapon  is  designed  strictly  for  naval 
service,  a  ship  must  be  built  to  carry  it,  with 
suitable  gun-carriage  and  other  appointments 
Tor  rendering  It  manageable  and  effective; 
hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  learo  that  such 
a  piece  of  artillery  will  entail,  before  it  is 
readj  to  be  used,  on  expense  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling  I 

We  have  chosen  to  present  these  facts  re- 
garding the  nature  and  expense  of  modem 
naval  weapons  and  warfare  in  order  that  onr 
readers  may  more  readily  oomprehcnd  the 
true  significance  and  value  of  the  torpedo, 
the  success  of  which  must  of  necessity  check 
all  further  advance  in  the  direction  of  heavily 
plated  and  armored  vessels.  If  it  Is  possible 
to  ^ipnuch  a  Teasel  by  an  nnaeea  enemy, 
whose  attack  ia  made  from  below  the  water- 
tine,  and  hence  beneath  the  rnnge  of  the  mon- 
ster gun,  the  misBlon  of  the  latter  Is  evidentiy 
at  an  end.  At  an  early  day  we  shall  hope  to 
present  to  onr  readers  a  desoriptive  and  lUus- 


plosion  must  resuU  from  the  sudden  dis- 
placement  of  a  volume  of  water,  which  would 
cause  an  equally  sudden  and  powerful  strain 
to  be  put  upon  all  portions  of  the  bull  above, 
or  within  reach  of  its  influence.  The  experi- 
ments were  seven  in  number,  and  were  con- 
ducted at  the  relative  distances  ahown  in  the 
illustration,  the  surface  depth,  however,  lieing 
in  each  case  forty-eight  feet  In  every  case 
save  the  fifth  the  mine  rested  on  the  bottom, 
and  the  publlahed  report  of  the  results  ob- 
tained is  givra  io  full  as  follows ; 

No.  1  is  the  poaition  on  Angoat  etb,  the 
charge,  five  hundred  pounda  of  compressed 
eottouf  being  placed  at  one  huncUed  fhet  hori- 
zontal^ from  the  starboard  side  on  the  ground, 
at  forty-eight  feet  depth  of  water.  The  effect, 
judging  from  the  apparent  leaking,  was  at  flrat 
thought  to  be  serious,  but  proved  to  be  due  to 
dislodgment  of  tubes  Imperfectly  fixed, 

Jfo.  a,  Auffwt  2lJ«.— Charge  fixed  at  eigh^ 
feet  horixontally  from  starboard  side,  depth, 
etc.,  as  before ;  effeot  slight. 

M.  t,  SipUmbtr  6<&.— Charge  at  sixty  feet 
hOTizontally  from  starboard  side,  de|)tb,  etc, 
aa  before ;  effect  ag^  inconsiderable. 

4, 8tftmim-  86«^— Charge  at  forty-eight 
fact  ftom  aUrboard  side ;  efliset  considerable ; 
oondsnser  broken,  and  other  aevere  Iqjnries , 
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trative  account  of  the  pn^esa  that  haa  been 
made  in  the  oonstmction  of  that  form  of 
naval  vessels  known  aa  torpedo-boats.  At 
present  attention  Is  briefiy  directed  to  cer- 
tain recent  eiqMriments  that  have  been  oon- 
dneted  with  a  vleir  to  determine  the  eflho- 
tiveneas  of  stationary  or  moored  torpedoes. 

Early  in  August  of  last  year  the  English 
Admiralty,  in  order  to  test  the  efihetiveness 
of  gun-cotton  in  submarine  explodona,  caused 
the  foOowiDg  experiments  to  be  made :  The 
bull  of  tbe  vessel  Oberon  was  first  strength- 
ened, so  that  It  should  represent  the  class  of 
vessels  to  which  the  iron-dad  Hercules  be- 
longed. She  was  then  anchored  directly 
above  a  submarine  slope,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  The  direct  pur- 
pose of  thia  aeries  of  experiments  was  to  as- 
certain the  efl^ct  of  the  explosion  of  subma- 
rine mines  resting  on  the  botton,  though  at 
varying  diagonal  distances  from  the  vessel. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  depth  directly  be- 
low the  surfiice  of  the  water  was  forty-eight 
feet,  and  the  charge  of  the  torpedo  in  every 
Instance  was  Ave  bnndred  pounda  of  com- 
pressed gun-cotton.  It  will  thus  appear  that 
any  disastrous  effects  from  this  order  of  ex- 


suoh  that  the  vessel  oonld  hardly  liave  pro- 
oeedcd  on  her  course,  her  engines,  etc.,  being 
probably  too  much  injured. 

Na.  5,  Nowmia-  IS^— The  starboard  side 
of  the  vessel  having  greatly  suffered,  it  waa 
derided  to  attack  the  port  side  at  thirty  feet 
distance;  but,  the  vessel  lying  as  before,  the 
ohaige  could  not  be  placed  on  the  ground  with- 
out altering  all  the  conditions,  the  depth  at  tbe 
spot  in  queBtion  bung  aeventy-two  feet.  The 
ehaige  waa  therefbre  auspended  at  forty-eight 
feet,  the  actasl  distance  from  the  ship's  bot- 
tom being  about  fifty-two  feet.  The  effect  waa 
much  leBS  than  on  the  last  occasion,  showing 
incidentally  the  great  disadvantage  at  which  a 
auspended  or  floating  charge  acts  as  compared 
with  a  ground  one. 

No.  6,  Mvmber  28fA.— The  charge  was  at 
thirty  feet  horizontally  fVom  the  starboard 
side,  at  a  selected  part.  The  effect  was  an  In- 
creased one,  water-casks  and  ahlp'a  thwart- 
plates  now  Buflbring,  and  great  leakage  and 
ir^ury  caused. 

lib.  1,  Ma^  S(ttA.— The  same  ebargfr— five 
hundred  pounda  of  compreued  cotton — waa 
placed  vertleally  under  the  atarboard  side  of 
the  vessel,  at  the  same  depth— forty-eight  feet 
— ^resting  on  the  ground.  The  effect  is  not  yet 
f^lly  ascertuned  and  reported.  The  vessel*s 
bade  ia  certainly  broken,  and  ahe  is  a  oom- 
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plete  imok ;  but  for  the  reason  of  tbe  differ- 
«aM  in  weight  mud  atracture  between  tbe  Obe- 
roQ  aod  a  real  armor-clad,  it  is  still  more  im- 
pottant  to  ascertain  bow  far  her  actual  bottom 
plates  haT«  anffered,  and  what  direct  local  in- 
jury baa  been  caused,  than  to  know  what 
dialocatloa  of  ber  atmctore  baa  taken  place. 
Howcr«r  this  may  be,  the  aeriea  of  experi- 
manta  baa  giren  moat  important  xesulta,  and 
will  probably  ban  tbe  effset  of  abaping  oar 
entire  system  of  sabmarine  deftnao— modi^iog 
it,  indeed,  to  an  extent  that  waa  hardly  oon- 
templated  by  any  one  prerioaBly. 

A  rerlew  of  these  reaulls,  though  they  are 
of  a  negative  ohanctor,  does  not  lessen  tbdr 
Importanoe,  and  as  tbe  subject  of  torpedoes 
is  one  in  which  our  own  Government  is  at 
present  specially  interested,  owing  to  oar  ex- 
tended coast-line,  these  experiments  with  tbe 
Oberon  become  of  direct  interest  and  value. 
As  briefly  stated,  tbe  eoQclusion  reached  is 
that  torpedoes  containing  comparatively 
small  chiuges,  but  so  moored  as  to  explode 
in  aetoal  contact  with  tbe  vessel,  are  much 
morv  effective  than  those  even  more  heavily 
cbatged,  but  the  force  of  whose  explosions 
most  be  transmitted  tfaroogh  an  intervening 
atratam  of  water. 


Tkx  theory,  or  rather  bypotheals,  that  many 
or  all  of  the  members  of  the  stellar  and  plan- 
etary nniveiae  are  the  abodes  of  life,  that  is, 
of  living  organisms,  haa  long  been  received 
with  favor,  and,  although  the  question  would 
appear  to  be  beyond  the  Umita  of  ai^ilment 
evao,  yet  it  has  been  made  the  aabjeot  of 
ooany  a  learned  eaaay  or  poetio  aAoslon.  In 
a  reeent  number  of  the  CiwnMII  MagaMhu^ 
Bidiaxd  A.  Froetor  ventniea  again  to  ap- 
proaefa  the  satijeet,  reviewing  it  nnder  the  ti- 
tle Lifb,  Past  and  Fatore,  in  other  Worlds.'* 
Seaming  it  probable  that  many  of  our  read- 
«n  may  fail  to  meet  with  the  paper  in  full, 
we  are  prompted  to  give  extended  spaoe  to 
a  condensed  review  of  its  main  points — oon- 
vinoed  that  they  will  recc^ize  in  tbe  aa- 
tboi'a  line  of  reasoning,  thoogh  necessarily 
one  of  analofry,  many  points  Id  &vor  of  the 
eonelaaiiMi,  via.,  that  it  ia  mora  probable  that 
Ulb  is  wanting  than  that  life  ezlata  at  tUs 
present  time  in  otiier  worlds  than  oars.  At 
the  (dose  «r  a  brief  reftxenoe  to  opinions  ex- 
prasaad  in  former  eaaayt,  and  at  variance  with 
thoee  now  advaneed,  the  writer  adds:  "Let 
llM  matter  be  e^^ed  as  it  may.  It  was  only 
fradnaDy  that  both  the  Brewsterfan  and 
Whewellite  theories  of  life  in  other  worlds 
gave  place  in  the  writer's  mind  to  a  theory  in 
oo«  aenae  intermediate  to  them,  in  another 
seose  opposed  to  both,  which  seems  to  accord 
better  than  tither  wiUi  what  we  know  aboat 
our  own  earth,  about  the  other  m6ml)ers  of  tbe 
solar  system,  and  aboat  other  suns  which  peo- 
ple space.  What  we  now  propose  to  do  is  to 
present  this  theory  as  spedally  illuatrated  by 
the  two  planets  which  adorn  oar  evening  skies 
dwing  the  swnmer  months  of  tbe  present 
year.**  The  planets  to  whieh  aUasioa  la  hers 
nsada  are  Jopiter  and  HarS)  and  titdr  past, 
prtesnt,  and  ftttora  eonditions  are  made  the 
•olijeet  of  thooghtAd  eonsideration.  The 
gronndwoA  upon  wUeh  Professor  Proctor 
basaa  his  whole  argnmeot  agunstthe  probable 
preeeot  existence  of  life  in  other  worlds  may 
be  stated  as  follows :  Organic  life  is  but  a  nat- 
laal  phenonuDoo,  and  dependa  apon  oonge- 
nial  phjrsical  oooditions,  withoat  which  there 
eoald  be  no  life.  In  other  words,  to  prove  that 
fife  abounds  on  any  planet  we  must  first  ac- 
eept  the  ftet  that  the  pbysical  conditions  on 


that  planet  are  *'  life-supporting."  Betuming 
now  to  tbe  main  argument,  the  writer  notices 
at  length  the  various  forms  of  life  upon  our 
globe,  and  the  possible  conditions  under 
which  it  exists,  giving  speoial  attention  to  the 
i  evidence  that  **  Nature  possesses  a  power  of 
modifying  the  different  typea  ia  aooordonoe 
with  the  varying  eonditions  nnder  which  they 
sabsist.  Still,"  he  adds,  and  In  this  sen- 
tence soands  Uie  key-^u>te  trf  all  sabseqnent 
reasoning,  *<  there  most  be  a  Umit  beyond 
which  the  cliange  of  the  earth's  eoncUtiona, 
whether  throogh  the  cooling  of  ber  own  globe 
or  tbe  diminution  of  the  sno's  heat,  wilt  be 
such  that  no  <»noeiTab]e  modification  of  the 
typea  of  liib  now  existing  oould  render  life 
possible.  .  .  .  Tbe  straggle  for  life  involves 
the  repeated  victory  of  death,  .  .  .  Nature, 
wastcftil  of  individual  life,  is  equally  waatefUl 
of  types  of  life,"  and  "at  length  the  time 
oomes  when  tbe  struggle  for  existenoe  can 
manifestly  have  but  one  end,  and  then,  tfaongh 
the  type  may  linger  long  before  it  aotaidly  dis- 
appears, Ita  diai^pearanoe  is  only  a  question 
of  time."  Admitting  the  justice  of  this  gen- 
ml  proportion,  the  writer  arrives  natarally 
at  the  foUowiug  eonelasion :  **  We  have  also 
only  to  oonsider  that  life  on  the  earth  neces- 
sarily had  a  be^nning,  to  infer  that  it  must 
necessarily  have  an  end.  Clearest  evidence 
shows  how  our  earth  waa  once  *  a  fluid  liaie 
of  light,'  and  how  for  countless  »ona  after- 
ward her  globe  waa  instinct  with  flery  heat, 
amid  which  no  form  of  life  could  be  oonoetved 
to  exist,  after  the  manner  of  life  known  to  as, 
though  the  genns  of  life  may  have  been  pres- 
ent *  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.'  Tben  followed 
agea  in  which  the  earth's  glowing  crust  was 
drenched  by  showers  of  muriatic,  nitric,  and 
sulphnrio  acid,  not  only  intensely  hot,  but 
flereely  homing  through  th^  chemical  activ- 
ity. Only  after  perioda  Infiidte  to  oar  eonoep- 
tions  coidd  life  sach  as  we  know  It,  or  even 
in  the  remotest  degree  like  what  is  now 
known  to  as,  have  begun  to  eziat  upon  the 
earth."  The  reader  will  disoover  that  Pro- 
fessor Procter  anticipates  the  vague  objeo- 
Hons  of  the  purely  imaginative  opponents 
by  limiting  his  definition  of  life  to  that  which 
exists  "after  the  manner  known  to  us.*' 
If  we  have  succeeded  in  the  rather  difficult 
task  of  coudensing  an  already  sucdnot  argu- 
ment, the  reader  will  be  ready  to  follow  the 
aatiior  in  bis  next  step,  and,  as  he  has  defined 
the  natnra  of  tlds  step  in  afew'Mef  sentenoss, 
we  ^vo  them  as  fiiltows :  "  We  see  oar  eartii 
passing  throni^  a  vast  period,  flfom  its  first 
existenoe  se  a  separate  member  of  the  solar 
syatem,  to  the  time  when  life  ^>peared  upon 
ita  snrfiioa ;  then  began  a  comparatively  short 
period,  now  In  imgrasa,  daring  which  the 
earth  has  been  and  will  be  the  abode  of  life ; 
and  after  that  must  follow  a  period  infinite  to 
our  conceptions  when  the  oold  and  Inert  globe 
of  the  earth  will  circle  aa  lifelessly  round  the 
sun  aa  the  moon  now  does.  We  may,  if  we 
please.  Infer  this  ftom  analogy,  seeing  that  the 
daration  of  life  is  always  infinitely  small  by 
ewnpariaon  with  the  duration  of  the  region 
where  life  appears ;  so  that,  by  analogy,  tbe 
dnration  of  life  on  the  earth  woold  be  infinite- 
ly short  compared  with  tbe  duration  of  the 
earth  itself.  But  we  are  brought  to  the  same 
oonolation  independently  of  analogy,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  fire  ttf  the  earth's  youth  and  the 
deathly  oold  of  her  old  age  must  alike  be  in- 
finite in  daration  compared  with  ber  period  of 
vital,  life-preserving  warmth.  And  what  is 
true  of  the  earth  ia  true  of  every  member  of 
tbe  solar  system,  major  pbmet,  minor  planet, 
aateroid,  or  satellite ;  probably  of  every  orb  in 
space,  firom  the  minutest  meteorite  to  suns  ex- 


ceeding our  sun  a  thousand-fold  in  volume." 
The  remainder  of  tbe  attrautive  essay  i» 
occupied  in  an  attempt  to  prove,  by  analogy 
and  fact,  so  for  as  facts  are  attainable,  that, 
viewed  merely  as  a  problem  of  chances,  it  is 
improbable  that  at  the  present  time  or  at  any 
given  time  the  eonditiona  of  two  or  more  plan- 
ets will  be  so  elosely  allied  as  to  make  them 
life-si^porting.  Mars  has  in  oil  probability 
passed  tiiis  stage,  and  Jupiter  is  yet  ivt  from 
it,  though  advandng.  *'  Nor  need  we  stop," 
he  adda,  at  solar  aystems,  since  within  the 
infinite  nniverae,  withoat  beginning  and  with- 
out end,  not  suns  only,  but  aystems  of  suns, 
galaxies  of  such  systems,  to  higher  and  liigb- 
er  orders  endlessly,  have  long  since  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  their  existence  as 
aystems,  or  have  all  those  stages  yet  to  pass 
tfaroogh,  [n  the  presence  of  time-intervals 
thuB  seen  to  be  at  once  infinitely  great  and 
infinitely  little — ^infinitely  great  compared  with 
the  duration  of  our  earth.  Infinitely  Kttie  by 
compariaon  with  the  eternities  amid  wluofa 
they  are  lost — what  reason  can  we  have  for 
viewing  any  orb  in  spaoe  fh>m  oor  little  earth, 
and  s^Ing  now  is  the  time  whcm  that  oih  ia, 
like  our  earth,  the  abode  of  life?  Why  should 
life  on  that  orb  synchronize  with  life  on  tbe 
earth  1  Are  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  oliancea 
infinitely  great  agalnat  such  a  coincidence! 
If,  as  Helmholta  has  well  s^d,  the  duration  of 
life  on  our  earth  is  but  the  minutest '  ripple  in 
the  infinite  ocean  of  time,*  and  tiie  dnration 
of  life  on  any  other  planet  of  like  minuteness, 
what  reason  can  we  have  for  sapposing  that 
those  remote,  minute,  and  no  way  associated 
waves  of  life  must  needs  be  abreast  <d  each 
other  on  the  infinite  oeean  whose  aur&oe  they 
acaroely  ripple  I"  It  should  be  home  In  mind, 
as  lessening  the  ebonees  of  a  eoinoident  of  lift 
in  two  worhU,  that  the  life-sastsining  period 
of  a  planet's  existenoe  covers  but  a  minute 
period  of  its  actual  existence,  and  hence  it  may 
justiy  be  regarded  aa  "  ontecedentiy  improbable 
that  any  planet  selected  at  random,  whether 
planet  of  our  own  system  or  planet  attending 
on  another  sun  than  ours,  is  at  this  present 
time  the  abode  of  life."  Though  we  close  our 
review  with  this  sentence  as  embodying  Pro- 
fessor Proctor's  conclusions  deduced  from 
his  nuun  premises,  justioe  to  the  author  bida 
us  recognise  the  extended  efforts— here  un- 
noticed— by  which  be  appears  to  justify  the 
olidms  whieh  we  have  hardly  i»ore  than  set 
forth  and  defined. 

Fob  months  the  air  hss  been  heavy  vritb 
rumors,  and  at  times  apparently  aotborixed 
Btatementa,  regarding  the  discovery  of  a  new 

motor  or  motive  power,  which  was  not  only  to 
supersede  steam,  but  accomplish  more  wonders 
than  were  ever  hoped  for  by  any  inventor  of 
perpetual  motion.  We  acknowledge  that  it 
appears  hardly  grataous  to  condemn  that  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge,  and  in  this  cen- 
tury of  wonders  the  sight  of  a  steamboat  cross- 
ing tbe  Atlantic  or  a  train  crossing  tbe  plains 
urged  by  a  force  generated  from  a  vlalful  of 
water,  or  a  dew-drop  even,  woold  not  alto- 
gether amase  oa.  It  may  be  tiie  fault  an 
education  which  bos  sadly  marred  our  fsith  la 
mechanical  miracles,  but  we  freely  conftss  that 
we  have  been  but  sUghtiy  impressed  by  the 
aatounding  advices  received  regarding  the 
Keeley  motor.  As  there  may  be  those  among 
our  readers,  however,  who,  if  not  credulous, 
are  at  least  curious  regarding  the  claims  of  this 
new  engine  of  progress,  we  submit  the  accom- 
panying description  of  the  motor  as  given  to 
tbe  THftcNw  by  its  Philadelphia  correspondent. 
As  to  the  desirability  of  purcbaaiDg  stock, 
well,  we  all  remember  the  odvioe  of  Afae4  to 
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the  fH«nd  ooaWnplAting  marriflge — *'  Don't." 
The  report  to  which  m  aHude  reads  as  fol- 
lowv;  "The  invontor*8  name  is  John  W.  Eee- 
ley,  and  he  calls  his  inveDtion  the  *  Keeley 

Motor.'  It  is  owned  by  a  stock  company  com- 
posed chiefly  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
cu[)ita1isti>,  vho  have  paid  in  a  working  capital 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  hold  stock  of  the  nominal  par  value 
of  one  million  doUars.  They  hold  the  stock 
at  fabnlouit  prices.  The  apparatus  that  gen- 
erates the  pover  is  called  a  '  maltiplicator,' 
and  is  composed  of  a  number  of  iron  cham- 
befs  of  cylindrical  form,  connected  by  pipes 
and  fitted  with  certain  cocks  and  valves.  The 
machine  upon  which  experiments  have  been 
eoudaeted  during  the  post  eight  months  is 
about  thir^-aix  inobea  twenty-four  long, 
and  thlrtMn  wide,  and  its  oylinders  will  hold 
about  aiz  gallona  ol' water.  A  small  brass 
pipe,  with  an  orifloe  one-qoaTter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  leads  from  it  to  a  strong,  wrought- 
iroQ  reservoir,  six  inches  in  diameter  apd 
three  feet  long,  where  the  power  is  stored,  and 
whence  it  is  fed  to  a  beam-engine  through  a 
still  smaller  pipe.  The  process  of  generating 
the  power  consists  in  fondng  air  into  the  up- 
per chamber  of  the  multipUoator,  and  after- 
ward letting  water  run  in  from  a  hydrant  until 
the  reoeptooles  are  nearly  filled.  In  the  exper- 
iments Utely  made,  the  Inventor  haa  used  his 
own  lungs  for  an  ^r-pnmp,  blowing  through  a 
tnbo  for  a  few  seconds,  then  turning  a  cock  to 
shot  ott  the  lUr,  connecting  the  tabe  wil^  the 
hydrant  and  opening  the  oook  until  suffleient 
water  runs  in.  Within  two  minutes  after  this 
operation  is  performed  the  cocks  on  the  tubes 
oonnecting  the  npper  with  the  lower  cylinders 
aretumed  nud  the  power  is  reodyfor  use.  The 
little  machine  exerts,  through  tiie  small  tube 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  pressure 
varying  ftom  two  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
The  power  is  accorately  measured  by  a  force- 
register.  When  applied  to  the  engine  it  runs 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  prudent  to  permit,  the  sup- 
ply of  power  always  being  kept  below  its  full 
capacity." 

Thoooh  given  with  no  view  of  exciting  an 
unreo-Houable  alarm,  we  are  yet  prompted  to 
warn  our  readers  against  a  too  careless  disre- 
gard of  the  possible  truth  of  the  statement 
here  made.  It  appears  that  a  gentleman  in 
Stettin,  bariog,  soon  after  the  purchase  of  a 
hat  with  a  brown-leather  band,  experienced 
severe  beadaohcs  followed  by  the  breaking  out 
of  ulcara  on  the  forehead,  was  induoed  to  sub- 
mit the  band  to  a  chemist  for  examinMion. 
The  result  proved, that  the  dye  with  whioh  it 
was  stained  was  one  of  the  pt^nous  onaline 
oolors,  and  that  Ita  properties  were  snch  as  to 
render  inflammation  unavoidable  when  it  came 
in  contact  with  the  skin. 
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in  Spain,"  just  published  in  I^ondon, 


wc  select  a  few  intercBtiog  paragraphs : 

STFSr-LIR  nr  ORAHADA. 

It  WAS  in  the  course  of  one  of  these 
that  we  came  upon  the  gypsy  quarter.  We 
had  heaitated  about  going  there,  for  some  peo- 
ple in  tlie  hotel  swd  the  gypsies  were  perfect 
lavages,  abating  and  throwing  atones  at  any 


strangers  who  might  come  near  them.  This 
seemed  dangerous  as  weU  as  dlssgreeable,  so 
we  gave  up  our  intention.  However,  one  even- 
ing retnraixig  ftom  the  Convent  de  los  Mar* 
tirei*,  We  had  scrambled  up  a  rough  path  to 
have  a  better  view  of  the  Oeneislife,  when,  on 
turning  a  comer,  we  came  upon  the  rocks  in- 
habited by  tbia  curious  people. 

Finding  ourselves  there,  we  thought  it 
best  to  try  to  appear  fearless  and  pleased, 
though  we  were  far  from  feetiog  so;  there- 
fore, going  up  to  a  young  woman,  with  a  bun- 
dle or  a  baby  in  her  arms,  seated  on  a  stone 
somewhat  apart,  we  saluted  her  in  Spanish 
fashion,  and  begged  her  to  show  us  the  short- 
est way  to  the  Geoerallfe. 

The  woman  dviUy  rose,  and  was  about  to 
direct  na,  when  Mie  infknt  in  the  bundle  ut- 
tered a  low  wail,  BO  /table  and  pitifbl  that  we 
oonid  not  help  a^ing  if  the  little  thlivvasiU, 
The  young  woman,  soaioely  more  titan  a  cUld 
in  years,  opened  the  shawl  and  showed  us  a 
tiny  baby,  rolled  in  a  bit  of  rag.  The  little 
creature,  pallid  with  suffering,  its  tender  limbs 
emaciated,  evidently  fh)m  hunger,  \«s  motion- 
less, only  uttering  from  time  to  time  a  plain- 
tive moan  that  went  to  the  heart  of  those  who 
heard  it.  Tears  dropped  slowly  from  the  eyes 
of  the  poor  mother,  she  did  not  speak,  she  did 
net  ask,  but  she  pressed  Che  little  creature 
closer  to  her,  with  a  tenderness  that  said  more 
than  the  most  touching  words.  The  poor  babe 
was  evidently  dying  of  hunger. 

My  young  companion,  toucfaed  by  the  sight 
of  the  little  feature's  safferingB,  raised  the 
tiny  hand  and  gently  kissed  it.  This  natural 
act  of  compassion  seemed  to  go  straight  to  the 
mother's  heart,  she  burst  into  tears,  snd  out 
poured  a  sad  story  of  suffering,  illness,  and 
atorvation.  She  and  her  husband  were  dan- 
cers, and  wandered  about  from  fair  to  fair. 
The  man  had  had  a  serious  fall,  and  for  many 
weeks  had  been  portly  paralyzed.  He  was 
now  lying,  suffering  and  motionless,  in  one 
of  the  holes  before  us. 

The  woman  said  tbeir  friends  bad  been 
very  kind  to  them,  but  in  these  times  it  was 
difficult  to  earn  any  thing,  and  her  child  liad 
been  bom  when  thc(j-  were  neariy  starving. 
Her  pinched  ftaturea  and  skeleton-like  arms 
said  that  at  any  rate  tlua  part  of  her  tale  was 
true. 

By  this  time  many  others  of  the  tribe  had 
gathered  round,  and  such  a  set  of  bright-eyed, 
gaunt,  haggard  creatures  I  have  seldom  seen. 
We  bad  but  a  fow  small  pieces  of  money  with 
us,  perhaps  fortunately,  as  there  was  no  temp- 
tation to  take  that  which  we  gave  the  young 
mother ;  but,  poor  people^  they  were  all  most 
civil  and  gratefiil. 

They  wished  ua  to  aee  some  of  their  homes, 
but,  being  alone,  we  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  proceed  on  onr  way,  promising  to  return 
another  time.  Taking  our  Spanish  servsnt  as 
gnard,  wo  did  return,  and  far  from  finding 
these  people  savage  and  rude,  they  impressed 
na  most  Avorably,  Like  animals,  they  bor- 
row In  the  rocks,  but  the  holes  they  live  in, 
though  poverty-stricken  to  the  last  degree, 
wero  neat  and  almost  oleon.  They  seemed 
very  industrious,  and  were  always  at  work, 
the  men  as  tinkers,  cobblers,  or  ohair-mend- 
ers — the  women  making  and  selling  brooms 
and  similar  articles. 

The  dancer's  was  a  ftad  case.  I  never  saw 
any  one  so  thin  to  be  alive ;  his  lower  limbs 
were  quite  paralysed,  and  even  bia  hands  were 
feeble,  and  moved  with  uncertain  action.  The 
poor  fellow  was  lying  in  a  hole  little  larger 
than  a  dog-kennel,  propped  up  by  a  bundle 
of  straw,  and  tiying  to  make  some  baskets. 
He  was  oheerfhl  and  hopeful  when  I  ordered  a 


few,  snd  he  evidently  did  not  desp^r  of  Uni- 
self.  It  had  been  such  a  very  little  fiill,  he 
Boid,  and  added,  with  n  hope  that  was  piteoos 
in  its  hopelessnese,  that  no  doubt  when  the 

winter  came  be  should  get  stronger,  and  be 
able  to  move  about  again,  but  it  did  not  need 
much  knowledge  to  see  ft-om  the  emaciated, 
sunken  features  and  nerveless  bands,  that  long 
before  the  winter  came  he  would  be  where 
pain  and  hunger  are  unknown. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  how  in  some 
ways  these  gypsies  retain  traces  of  Oriental 
habits;  for  instance,  many  of  them  made  a 
movement  as  if  raising  the  hem  of  a  superior's 
garment  to  the  h^ait  and  head,  an  action  used 
in  Turkey  and  the  Kast  to  express  affection 
and  respect. 

The  holes  they  Uve  In  are  tike  exaggerated 
Band-marUns'  nests.  Even  the  dwelling* 
plaoes  of  the  rock  Arabs  we  had  seen  in  Syria 
ore  superior  to  these  wretched  abodes,  but  tfa* 
inhabitants  seemed  content  with  them,  and 
assured  us  that  in  some  ways  they  were  bet- 
ter than  ordinary  houses,  being  cool  in  sum- 
mer and  warm  in  winter.  It  was  curious  that, 
though  several  of  the  women  were  evidently 
fortune-tellern,  never  once  did  they  offer  to 
tell  onr  fortunes,  or  impose  upon  us  any  of  the 
tricks  of  their  trade. 

DAVCniG. 

Like  the  Italians,  Spaniards  are  paasioD- 
otely  fond  of  dandng.  Among  the  poor  It 
seema  their  greatest  solaoe  ud  rsoreation,  and 
no  sooner  do  the  lengthening  ahadowa  indi- 
cate that  the  day  is  drawing  to  a  close  than 
from  the  shady  walks  of  the  Alamedas,  and 
other  favorite  places  of  resort,  maybe  beard 
the  tinkling  musio  of  guitars  and  the  sound 
of  distant  song.  Our  poor  neighbors  awake 
to  new  life,  and  young  and  old  are  aroused  by 
the  inspiriting  clatter  of  the  castanets.  Front 
our  terrace,  we  delight  in  watching  their 
graceful  movements,  for  the  Spaniards  ttom. 
their  earliest  youth  are  imbued  with  the  true 
poetiy  of  dancing.  Occasionally  a  voice  joina 
itself  to  the  notes  of  the  guitar,  and  though 
the  melody  may  be  rude,  and  the  singer  un- 
learned, yet  in  the  sofl  enchantment  of  an  An- 
dalosinu  night  the  long-drawn  aigh  of  the  A-^ 
(Is  M<  /  '*  with  which  almost  every  song  termi- 
nates, has  a  charm  that  scarce^  any  oUier  mu- 
sic ean  rival. 

SPANISH  liXN  Ann  WOUKIt. 

It  is  perhaps  a  dangerous  topic  to  touch 
upon,  beoBQSc  every  nation  has  its  own  stand- 
ard on  such  points,  but  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
Hod  anywhere  more  obarming  women  than 
Spanish  ladies.  The  average  of  beauty  Is  ex- 
ceedingly great,  but  even  when  the  features  are 
not  strictly  pretty,  the  fine  eyes  have  such  s 
depth  of  tender  expressioa,  the  slender  figure 
is  so  gracefkil  In  every  movement,  the  low, 
sweet  voice  speaks  in  sueh  tones  of  earnest 
I  persuasion,  that  critical  indeed  must  be- the 
judgment  that  is  not  pleased.  And  these 
charms  are  not  those  of  mere  appesrauM,  for 
Spanish  women  are  bue,  and  kind,  and  gentle, 
and  singnTarly  ftee  tVom  sffectation  of  either 
mind  or  manners.  Many  are  very  accom- 
plished, though  perhaps  the  education  usually 
given  to  women  is  not  very  profound.  Of 
oourse  there  are  admirable  exceptions,  and 
these  ladies  naturally  take  the  lead  in  society. 

The  men,  too,  are  exceedingly  agreeable. 
Brilliant  and  clever,  tbey  have  also  the  great 
fascination  of  a  hearty  and  sincere  manner. 
There  is  a  profound  earnestness  In  whatever 
tbey  say  ordo  that  is  inexprsBubly  attractive. 
This  faculty  throwing  themselves  with  en- 
thuriasm  Into  the  oooipation  or  amusement 
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oftliQ  hour  i>  at  oDce  the  miBfortuiie  and  th« 
ohuiD  of  SpaaUrds,  and  is  eapocially  charao- 
Uriatio  of  those  of  the  south, 

la  the  Cortea,  in  the  palpit,  in  private  life, 
there  are  an  eames toons  and  compieteness  of 
parpoae  that  one  feels  to  be  ti^iCt  Shoold 
the  object  be  ever  ao  trivial,  tiiey  pursue 
it  with  an  eagwnesB  that  fbr  the  moment 
seema  to  banish  every*  other  thought.  But 
then,  it  is  only  for  the  moment,  and  how  long 
does  Buoh  devotion  lost  ?  The  great  ditfloultj 
is  to  interest  the  multitude  permanently. 

Uustable  as  water,  tbou  ehalt  not  excel,"  and 
thia  is  one  feature  of  Spanish  fulure. 

The  Spaniards  are  any  Uilng  but  weak  in 
eiioracter,  they  are  not  even  flokte ;  but  the 
mass  of  the  people  easily  wander  from  the 
hard,  weary  road  of  duty  into  the  pleasant 
paths  of  to-day's  amusement.  They  are  gen- 
erous, large-hearted,  and  for  the  most  part 
aiogolorly  ftae  from  the  love  of  money.  In 
no  other  country  U  a  traveler  lees  cheated 
than  In  8p^.  When  spoken  to  ^Qi  flonrte- 
sj  and  Undnesst  Spaniards  irill  readily  asaiet 
astran(fer,  and  will  often  take  much 'trouble 
to  do  BO ;  but  they  are  proud,  and  keenly  re- 
sent the  slightest  appeomnoe  of  rudeness. 

Apart  from  the  Inquisition,  which  in  truth 
WAS  more  the  creation  of  cruel  churchmen 
and  ocuel  kings  than  the  offitpring  of  the 
people,  the  Spaniards  ore  not  a  blood-thirsty 
race.  In  the  hiatory  of  civil  wars,  few  na- 
tions have  gone  through  such  violent  revolu- 
tionary changes  with  less  of  bloodshed  than 
Spun. 

A  Spaniard  loves  his  country,  he  lovea  the 
political  party  to  which  he  belongs,  he  is 
brave  as  a  lion,  and  will  fight  to  the  death  for 
either;  but  with  the  keen  sospioion  of  a 
southern  mind  he  doubts  his  leaders,  and  puts 
little  ftith  in  wy.  Besides,  who  can  long  re- 
sist the  exwtoment  of  the  boIl-riDg,  the  at- 
tractions of  a  new  opera,  the  pleasant  talk  in 
eafia,  and,  more  than  all,  the  fascination  of 
bright,  speaking  ayes  I  So  the  great  things  of 
to-morrow  are  fm^gotten  for  the  little  pleaa- 
Dtea  of  to-day. 

On  of  the  talkers  in  the  Blackwood  pa< 
pers,  "  Conversntion  in  a  Studio,"  has  some- 
tbing  audacious  to  say  about  Goethe.  They 
have  been  discussing  German  criticism  on 
Shakespeare  (sm  seleetious  in  Journal  of 
June  SStb),  when  the  ctmrersation  turos  to 
Goethe,  and  then  to  Shakespeare  and  trans- 
lations : 

Bdton.  It  is  the  same  In  their  ciitiolsm  of 
art.  liook,  for  instanoe,  at  Goethe's  criUqne 
on  the  Laocoon. 

MalUtt.  You  mean  LoHstng's? 

Beiton.  No,  I  mean  Goethe's — Lessing's  is 
quite  another  affair.  He  has  written  a  most 
elaborate  criticism  on  this  group,  in  which  he 
llnda  every  thin^  perfect,  every  thing  done  in 
the  highest  spirit,  with  the  clearest  intelU- 
genoe  and  insight,  and  with  a  perfection  of 
ezeeotton  as  great  as  the  oonosption  is  won- 
derfhl.  The  andent  Greeks  are  the  greatest 
•oulptors,  and  this  is  the  greatest  of  their 
works,  and  without  a  single  defect.  In  thet, 
it  is  a  cnt-ond-dried  panegyric,  by  a  man  who 
had  no  knowledge  ofhis  subject,  who  was  de- 
tmnined  to  find  that  whatever  is,  is  right,  and 
whose  enthusiasm  is  all  literary  and  second- 
hand. We  are  told  to  admire,  with  upraised 
hands,  the  defects  oa  much  as  the  merits.  It 
was  a  snbtile  and  exquisite  thoaght  to  make 
the  serpent,  while  he  <^shed  the  group  with 
Uf  Mite,  also  bite  the  most  sensiUve  {mit  of 


the  father,  and  so  make  him  shrink  away; 
and  it  is  no  matter  at  all  that  the  serpent  who 
crushes  docs  not  bite.  It  was  an  admirable 
conception  to  make  the  sons  two  little  fully- 
developed  meu,  one-tliird  the  uze  of  their  fa- 
ther, instead  of  ehUdren,  Tlie  restored  parts 
are  admirable  also,  ud  there  is  here  a  good 
deal  of  feeble  philoaophising  and  artistie  met- 
aphysics to  ronnd  the  whole. 

JtfalUtt.  You  are  very  hard  on  Goethe. 

Alton.  I  know  I  am.  I  suppose  I  feel  as 
the  ancient  Athenian  did  about  Aristidcs:  I 
cannot  bear  to  hear  him  called  the  artist  any 
more  than  he  to  hear  the  great  statesman  called 
the  Juat,  Artist  I  Despite  his  large  talent  and 
hia  many  accomplish  meats,  he  in  utterly  with- 
out tliat  innate  enthusiasm,  that  fiery  impulse, 
that  self-surrender  to  passion  for  his  work  that 
alone  can  make  an  artist  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was  essentially  oold  of  nature, 
and  his  work  is  generally  cold.  He  prepared 
himself  elaborately  for  all  his  writings,  ar- 
ranged Iiis  tnaterials  with  patience,  and,  hav- 
ing got  them  all  ready,  aat  down  with  deliber- 
ation to  put  them  together,  and  work  them 
into  shape  in  the  most  mechanical  way.  He 
laid  up  his  observations  as  one  makes  a  hortiu 
ticcui,  and  put  them  into  his  work  like  so  many 
fragments  of  mosaic.  He  could  not  f^ve  way 
to  his  enthusiasm,  but  insisted  on  governing 
it.  He  never  was  possessed,  rapt,  lifted  out 
of  himself,  carried  away  by  bis  theme.  He 
drove  his  Pegasus  in  good  German  harness ; 
Pegasus  never  ran  or  flew  away  with  him.  I 
put  aside  his  "  Faust,"  which  is  far  bis  great- 
est work,  Thia  he  wrote  ia  his  youth,  when 
lie  oould  not  suppress  his  genius,  which  got 
the  better  of  him,  and  in  this  one  sees  him  at 
his  highest.  But  this  was  before  he  was  an 
artist  in  his  sense,  and  while  tiie  enthusiasm 
of  yonth  was  In  him,  and  would  have  its  iwf^. 
Nearly  all  the  rest  of  his  lifb  he  was  engaged 
at  intervals  on  the  second  port  of  *'  Faust," 
piecing  it  out  mechanically,  and  endeavoring 
to  give  some  real  shape  to  mere  di^'ecta  mem- 
hra,  which  he  never  could  put  together  into 
any  definite  completeness.  The  result  of  all 
his  art  was  to  huddle  together  an  unintelligi- 
ble maBB  of  myth  and  history,  without  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  end.  When  his  genius  carried 
him  away  he  was  great,  and  the  first  part  of 
*' Faust"  bos  scenes  of  great  power  both  of 
conception  and  execution, 

MaUeU.  Ah,  well,  I  breathe  i^in.  After 
all,  it  is  something  to  have  written  one  great 
work. 

JS?2toft.  It  is,  bnt  it  is  the  story  of  Mar- 
guerite which  alone  interests  us.  ihjut  Is  a 
colorless  walking  gentleman,  without  char- 
acter or  individuality,  and  there  is  no  real 
"Motiv,"  to  use  Goethe's  word,  for  Morgue- 
rii^t  oondact. 

MaUett.  Pray  leave  Goethe  alone — we  shall 
never  agree  about  him.  I  have  heard  you  be- 
fore on  this  Bubject,  and  I  say  with  Galileo, 
"  E  pur  si  muove."  I  know  "  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter  "  bores  you,  and  the  "  Elective  AfKnities  " 
is,  according  to  you,  a  mechanical  mosaic; 
bnt  I  don't  agree  with  you. 

Sdton.  Tea,  if  Qoet^ie  talked  no  better  thui 
the  characters  of  those  two  novels,  I  am  not 
aorry  I  never  knew  him.  I  am  tired  to  death 
of  gardens,  and  the  way  they  shojild  be  laid 
out,  and  I  do  not  admire  his  theatrical  diaoos- 
sions ;  and  his  characters,  except  when  they 
are  reminiscences  of  particular  persons,  ore  to 
me  thoroughly  mechanical. 

IfaUat.  Lot  us  get  bsok  to  Shakespeare, 
where  we  can  agree. 

Bdion.  Shakespeare's  plays  ^row.  All  oth- 
ers, more^or  less,  are  eondnteted.,  built  up  me- 
chanically part  by  part ;  while  Shakespeare's 


grow  and  develop,  one  joint  out  of  another, 
one  branch  and  twig  out  of  another — naturally, 
freely,  unexpectedly — as  a  tree  grows.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  the  characters  but  of  the 
conduct  of  each  play,  and  especially  of  the 
later  ones.   Take  fw  instance,  and 

see  how  his  character  develops  with  circum- 
Btanoea ;  how  the  restr^ned  passion  of  bis  na- 
ture, which  j^ves  at  first  only  a  genial  glow  to 
his  bearing,  finally  bursts  forth  into  an  over- 
powering ftu7,  breaks  down  all  the  safeguards 
of  his  judgment,  destroys  his  dignity,  and 
ruins  his  reason.  Goethe's  plays,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  mechanically  laid  out  like  a  garden- 
plot,  and  all  his  pretty  flowers,  exotic  or  natu- 
ral, are  planted  in  them  artificially.  They  do 
not  grow  there  by  their  own  sweet  will,  do 
not  flower  out  of  the  theme,  but  arc  gratled  on 
it.  They  do  not  make  tbemselvee,  but  are 
made  by  him.  Two  and  two  always  make 
four,  but  in  Ufe  they  sometimes  make  five. 
There's  a  daring  truth  of  unexpectedness  in 
Shakespeare,  as  there  is  in  Nature.  His  char- 
wiffn  do  not  say  irhat  yon  expect,  bnt  what 
their  nature  prompts.  A  tree  has  its  law,  but 
it  also  has  its  whim  and  caprice,  and  one  limb 
and  branch  is  not  balanced  against  another 
geometrically,  as  it  is  in  Goethe's  plays.  Id 
all  the  deviousness  of  outline  in  Nature,  there 
ia  at  once  the  characteristic  and  the  capricious. 
In  Goethe's  "  Tasso,"  for  instance,  you  can 
forecast  every  thing  that  each  character  will 
say  and  think,  but  you  cannot  do  this  with 
"  Hamlet,"  and  "  Othello,"  and  "  Lear." 

MaUett.  The  world  is  against  you  in  your 
estimate  of  Goethe,  and  I  am  against  you. 
But  don't  let  us  disonas  him  any  Airther.  Ton 
will  not  convince  me.  Let  us  talk  about  some- 
thing we  agree  upon.  As  to  what  yon  say  of 
the  German  eritica  of  Shakespeare,  of  course 
there  is  one  side  of  him  to  us  as  wonderflil  as 
WKjt  which  they  never  can  feel — I  mean  his 
language  and  his  rhythm.  No  translation  can 
give  this,  however  well  it  may  be  done.  There 
ia  a  light,  and  life,  uid  color  in  the  words  of 
our  great  poet  that  most  of  all  is  his,  which 
makes  them  magical.  To  translate  Shake- 
speare is  as  impossible  as  to  copy  Titian — ay, 
much  more  so;  the  outline,  the  story,  the 
bones,  remain,  but  the  soul  is  gone — the  cb- 
sence,  the  ethereal  light,  the  perfume,  is  van- 
ished. Try  in  any  of  his  great  passages  to  re- 
place a  forgotten  word,  and  you  can  never  im- 
prove it.  Nothing  will  fit  it  bnt  the  vety  word 
he  used.  If,  then,  we  ourselves  oaunot  trans- 
late or  alter  his  language  without  loas,  how  ia 
it  possible  that  the  whole  should  be  tranaferred 
into  another  language,  with  diiTerent  idiom*, 
and  still  preserve  Its  quali^l  Take  for  in- 
stanoe this — 

.  .  .  "No;  this  my  hand  will  ratber 
The  moltltndlndne  seas  iDcamadlne, 
Making  the  green  one  red 

and  translate  it  if  you  can.  *'  Uultitudinoua 
seas " — what  an  expresMon  I  You  feel  the 
wide  weltering  waste  of  confhsed  and  tum- 
bling waves  around  you  in  that  single  word. 
What  bean^  and  wealth  of  color,  too,  in  in- 
oamadine,  a  word  capable  of  dying  an  ocean  I 
and  then,  after  these  grand  polysyllables,  how 
torse  and  stem  comes  in  the  solid  Saxon,  as  if 
a  vast  cloud  had  condensed  into  great,  heavy 
drops — the  green  one  red  I  Turn  it  into  Gei^ 
man  if  you  can,  Hitoh  together  three  or  four 
monosyllables,  and  pretend  they  are  one  word, 
and  see  if  tbey  will  give  you  the  effect  of  that 
one  great  Latinish  multitudinous.  Try  much- 
folding,  or  many-folding,  or  manifold  {"  viel- 
fSltig"  or  "mannigfaltig"),  which  are  the 
nearest  approximations  in  German  to  the  sense 
and  sound.  Do  they  sstisfy  you  f  Or,  instead 
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of  iDCRnuHUoe,taike  that  poetic  and  noble  Ger- 
msn  correlative  "  fieiaohlarben,"  toflooh-ofll- 
or;  or  aub&titiito  tbe  German  phrase,  ft)r  it 
iB  not  a  word,  "purporroth  fUrben;"  or  aay 
in  EngUsh,  empurple,  or  make  pnrple.  It 
will  not  do — we  cannot  tranalate  it  even  into 
Engliata,  mnoh  leaa  into  German. 


Fkom  Hrt.  Burton's  "  Inner  life  of  Syria, 
PaleaUne,  and  the  H6I7  Land,'*  jaat  pub- 
Usbed  in  London,  we  glean  two  pasuges. 
Tbe  first  is  deioriptiTe  of  Arab  dancing  and 

singing : 

Ton  must  understand  ttiat  Arab  dancing  is 
more  curioos  than  prettj,  but  it  is  strange  to 
70a  and  wild.  You  woold  be  sorry  to  miss 
seeing  it,  but  I  must  explain  to  you  that  there 
are  some  things  we  may  see,  and  some  tliat  we 
may  not  see.  However,  my  friends  are  very 
discreet  and  respectful,  and  they  will  arrange 
with  these  o^tnaAf  exactly  what  they  are  to 
dance  and  what  they  are  to  sing ;  tlktt  th^ 
are  to  be  fully  clad,  and  are  not  to  exceed  in 
VfM.  Thvy  have  brought  five,  all  dressed  in 
varidDS  -  colored  gauzes,  and  spangles,  and 
gold-Qoin  omamenta,  trousers  Allied  and  gath- 
ered ronnd  the  ankle  with  a  ring,  snd  bur 
pluted  in  two  long  tresses  to  the  knees.  Tou 
see,  in  point  of  dress,  that  they  are  far  more 
decent  than  our  own  ballet-girls,  and  that  even 
the  lord-ehamberlain  conid  not  object  to  them. 
Their  instruments  are  the  tom-tom,  the  tam- 
bonrine,  and  a  sort  of  zittem.  They  crack 
their  fingers  by  putting  their  hands  together, 
by  pulling  back  the  second  and  third  finger  of 
tbe  left  hand  with  tbe  index-finger  of  the  right, 
and  by  letting  them  rebound,  with  a  noise 
louder  than  any  caataneta.  Their  voioes  are 
melancholy,  nasal,  and  boyish,  and  all  tltelr 
aonga  are  in  a  minor  key.  They  ased  to  set 
my  teeth  on  edge  at  flrat,  bntlhaTe  grown  to 
love  them  now.  I  am  Teiy  fond  mnale,lHtt 
I  have  never  been  able  ti>piok  up  an  Arab  air. 
It  takea  a  year  before  one  can  perceive  the  dif- 
ference between  one  ^and  another,  or  wheth- 
er it  is  intended  to  be  Joyons  or  sorrowful ; 
but  after  this  initiation  the  mnslo  becomes 
most  expressive.  Even  their  military  bands, 
like  ell  their  music,  sound  half  a  note  below 
eoooert-pitch. 

You  must  watch  them  singing.  They  put 
on  a  miserable  look,  hang  their  heads  side- 
ways, taming  op  their  eyes  like  dying  ducks, 
and  then  oot  comes  a  w^l,  reminding  us  of  an 
JSolian  harp  hnog  in  a  tree.  AU  sit  cross- 
legged  In  a  row  upon  the  divan,  and  they  will 
aingand  swayflnm  aide  to  side.  That  almdh, 
who  was  once  tbe  best  dancer,  and  is  now  the 
aize  of  six  ordinary  mortals,  can  no  longer 
dance.  We  are  going  to  have  a  p<u  teut. 
This  girl  will  move  about  the  room,  with  little 
wriggling  ateps,  in  time  to  the  music,  nearly 
double  heraelf  l>aokward,  and  throw  herself 
in  all  aorta  of  contortions  and  attitudes,  till  I 
am  convinced  that  all  her  bones  are  made  of 
gristle.  One  thing  which  perhaps  you  will 
not  understand  ia,  that  her  dnnoing  means 
aometbing,  whereas  ours  is  only  intended  for 
ezerdse,  or  to  give  people  a  chance  of  talking. 
She  has  told  you  by  psntomime  whole  histo- 
ries—of  how  she  was  at  home  with  her  mother, 
and  how  she  went  to  market  and  to  the  bawar ; 
how  ahe  did  the  washing  and  oooking ;  how 
her  father  (the  aheik)  wanted  her  to  marry, 
and  how  she  didn't  want  to  marry,  for  that 
All  was  fighting  far  away  in  the  desert.  She 
wonders  if  he  thinks  of  her,  and  she  looks  at 
the  moon,  and  knows  that  he  can  see  it,  too, 
and  aaka  when  he  will  oome  back.  Now  the 
mnaio  snd  tbe  steps  change.  He  la  ooming 


back,  and  they  are  dressing  her  to  be  liia 
bride;  ahe  ia  walkuig  in  the  bridal  proces- 
sion, veiling  her  &oe  for  sltame.    And  so 

forth. 

The  performers-  are  olamoriug  for  roM.  I 
think  they  deaerve  a  little,  bat  we  must  not 
let  them  have  too  much.  Now,  I  will  ask  for 
my  favorite  aword- dance.  That  thin  and 
graceful  girl  will  take  her  tuiii,  and  deaoribe 
to  yon  aflght  by  pantomime.  Ton  will  beanr- 
prised  at  the  way  AA'aiOL  handle  a  dmeter,  as 
if  she  had  learned  broadsword  all  her  life. 
She  whirls  it  round  her  head  and  throat,  under 
her  arms,  over  her  back,  like  lightning,  and 
within  an  Inch  of  onr  fliees,  as  If  ahe  were 
slashing  at  rix^  oaseen  enendes,  dnnoing  all 
the  time. 

Our  second  Mrthiet  ^res  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  Turkish  hath  : 

Firstly,  we  enter  a  large  ball,  lit  by  a 
domed  skylight,  with  a  huge  marble  tank  in 
the  centre,  and  four  little  fountaina  spurting 
in  the  comers.  All  around  are  nused  divans, 
oovered  with  enaUoos.  Here  we  wrap  our- 
selves In  silk  and  voolen  sheets,  and  towels 
round  the  head.  We  ahsll  now  pass  through 
six  marble  rooms,  all  with  domed  al^^lighta, 
marble  floors,  and  a  gutter  oat  in  tbem  to  let 
the  water  off,  and  anrronnded  by  large  stone 
basins  and  tivnghs,  eaoh  with  its  tap  of  hot 
and  eold  water.  Tbe  first  is  the  cold  room, 
the  next  warm,  the  third  wanner,  and  so  on 
until  you  oome  to  the  mtdarmm,  of  about  120* 
Fahr. 

Here  the  operation  commences.  Firstly, 
they  lather  your  bead  and  hair  thoroughly. 
Then  you  are  washed  over,  first  with  flumel 
and  soap,  if  yon  like ;  secondly  with  a  brush 
and  Boap  ;  thirdly  with  and  soap.  L\f  ia 
the  fibre  of  the  palm-frond  sosked  in  water, 
sun-dried,  and  polled  ont.  It  looks  liko  a 
la^  aponge  of  white  horte^ir,  and  it  mba 
as  hard  as  a  elotbea-bmsb.  Ton  are  douched 
from  bead  to  foot,  between  each  of  these  opera- 
tions, with  tubs  of  hot  water  thrown  at  you 
and  over  yon.  Ton  are  then  ahampooed  with 


fresh  layers  of  soap,  and  douched  again.  By 
this  time  you  are  beginning  to  feel  rather  ex- 
hausted. They  then  cover  your  face,  and 
neck,  and  arms,  with  a  sort  of  powder  which 
looks  like  meal,  and  move  you  through  tbe 
other  rooms,  eaoh  warmer  than  the  last,  tilt 
yon  are  turned  into  tbe  hottest.  If  it  is  steam, 
160'  will  content  yon ;  if  in  dry  heat,  yoa  can 
with  prsotiee  bear  MO*.  Tonrstayin  the  eaU- 
dsKiMs  laata  about  twenty  mlnntes.  They 
^ve  yon  load  sherbet,  and  tie  towels  cUpped 
in  oold  water  ronnd  your  head,  which  preTonts 
your  fainting,  and  makes  you  perspire  more 
finely.  The  white  powder  passes  away  of  it- 
aelf.  They  sorub'your  feet  with  a  hard,  rough 
stone ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  one*e  first 
skin  is  wholly  peeled  off. 

Now  yon  move  back  again  through  all  the 
rooms,  but  gradually,  staying  ten  minutes  ia 
eaoh.  You  are  again  douched  with  water,  and 
shampooed  with  towels  as  you  pass  from  heat 
to  cold.  The  most  rigorous  of  all  is  when  you 
arrive  at  the  latter,  when  pails-  of  cold  water 
are  thrown  at  your  back  and  poured  down  tbe 
spine.  In  tbe  last  room  the  final  shampooing; 
is  done  with  towels. 

We  now  return  to  the  hall  where  we  first 
nndressed,  envelt^ied  in  rilk  and  woolen  eloths, 
and  we  recline  on  divans.  It  ia  all  strewed 
with  flowers,  incense  is  burned  about  us,  oapa 
of  very  hot  and  rather  bitter  coffee  are  handed 
to  na,  and  natgiles  are  placed  in  our  months. 
A  woman  advances  and  kneads  yon  like  bread  ; 
you  fall  asleep  during  the  proocaa,  which  has 
almost  tbe  effect  of  mesmerism. 

When  you  awake  you  will  find  mualo  and 
dancing,  the  girls  obaaing  one  another,  eating 
sweetmeats,  cracking  nuts,  and  enjoying  all 
sorts  of  fun.  Moslem  women  go  through 
much  more  than  the  above  performances,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  bring  henna'd,  and 
liaving  their  eyebrows  plnofced.  The-  heat 
time  for  the  bath  la  with  •  wedding  party  pre- 
paring a  bride.  One  feels  Tery  light  after 
these  baths,  and  the  akin  is  won^rftilly  white. 
Easterns  are  not  content  with  less  than  peeling 
the  outer  akin  off. 
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RECENT  EXPLORATIONS    OF  MOAB. 


I. 


THB   BBHAIN8   OP   ANCIENT  CITIES. 


WE  talk  of  the 
grandeur  knd 
tntgnificence  of  the 
empires  of  a  remote 
ps8t  with  wonder- 
ment and  rapture, 
but  bow  poor  and 
paltrj  are  our  monu- 
meota  of  their  exist- 
ence !  A.  handful  of 
booki  of  doubtfal  aa- 
thenticity,  a  colnma 
of  dates  of  qnestion- 
able  accunej,  a  list 
of  names  of  mythical 
heroes,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  mins  half-trod- 
den underground.  To 
go  back  one  thousand 
rears  is  to  reach  the 
erening  of  the  day 
of  history ;  another 
thoQBand  years  fur- 
ther back  one  has  to 
grope  for  monuments; 
and  a  third  thousand 
years  puts  as  not  only 
into  the  dark,  but 
leaves  ua  without  all 
poiniM  eTappai  before 
and  behind  us. 

This  is  true  es- 
pecially in  regard  to 
the  history  of  Eu- 
rope, bat  by  leaping 
from  the  Peloponne- 
SOS  across  the  Uedi- 
temnenn,  into  the 
land  of  the  Nile,  one 
may  enjoy  the  twi- 
light of  by-gone  ages 
for  three  and  perhap.'^ 
fire  thousand  years 
longer.  But,  should 
we  set  over  the  MgC' 
mn,  and  land  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
all  aronnd  ns  would 
be  night.  Schlie- 
maan'a  recent  exca- 
▼alioTu  on  the  site  of 
Homeric  Troy  were 
bat  ui  attempt,  more 
or  1m  flaoDMCftil,  to 
kiadla  a  flame  on  a 
ifot  wUoh  waa  of 


AYUN   MUSA,    NEAR   THE   WADY  ZERKA  MA'iW. 


historical  interest  in 
eve^  age  of  Aryan 
civilization.  If  we 
proceed  to  Armenia^ 
all  that  strikes  our 
ear  of  the  story  of  its 
ancient  days  is  but  an 
assonance  to  a  Baby- 
Ionian  myth.  But 
farther  to  the  south 
and  east,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Indus 
to  the  Syrian  shore, 
bright  pencils  of  light 
illtimine  in  parts  the 
burial-grounds  of  the 
early  masters  of  the 
world.  There  are  As- 
syria, Babylonin,  and 
Elam,  with  their  tab- 
lets of  clay  and  cu- 
neiform inscriptions ; 
there  is  Phoenicia,  of 
whose  maritime  rela- 
tions the  pages  of  an- 
tiquity are  filled;  and 
between  them  is  Pal- 
estine, with  records 
of  its  own,  and  cor- 
roborated by  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  sur< 
rounding  nations. 

Palestine  is  the 
great  centre  of  re- 
search in  Oriental  an- 
tiquities, partly  and 
principally  because  it 
is  the  land  of  the  Bi- 
blct  but  greatiy  also 
for  purely  scientific 
reasons.  Long  be- 
fore the  tribes  of  Is- 
rael and  Judah  seized 
the  region  from  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  to  the 
Sea  of  Sodom,  mighty 
Bgricnltural  and  com- 
mercial races  pos* 
sessed  the  land  and 
defended  it  against 
the  conquering  arm- 
ies of  Egypt  and  Clial- 
dsB.  Thousands  of 
years  before  the  pe- 
riod of  Hebrew  king'~ 
iSfg 
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maiters  of  towos  and  fortified  ctttea,  reaidents 
of  gorgeoua  palacea,  leaders  of  vast  armies, 
and  worebipers  in  magDiScent  temples,  dia- 
pated  tiei-e  each  other's  sway.  The  tribates 
paid  by  them  in  wine,  honey,  figs,  spices, 
iron,  silrer,  and  gold,  were  large  enough  to 
cripple  an;  modern  empire  of  Europe.  Bat 
how  scant;  is  the  material  with  which  to  re- 
construct the  history  of  these  Syrian  nations  I 
The  monuuieats  of  tlie  valleys  of  the  Nile  and 
Euphmtea,  and  the  records  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  speak  only  of  tb«ir  Dumbera  and 
their  wealth,  and  the  eTideoees  of  th^r  art 
and  industry  ttlll  lie  bidden  in  the  earth,  and 
the  history  of  thdr  deedi  is  earvod  in  roolta 
or  told  in  books  not  yet  disoorered. 

Without  any  ftirtber  tesUmoDy,  one  may 
reasonably  auppoae  Aat  the  territory  of  Edom 
and  Hoab,  the  one  point  at  which  all  the  lines 
of  Egyptian,  Fhcdhieian,  Awyriao,  Indian,  and 
Arabian  traffic  were  intersecting  each  otfaer, 
was  apopulooB  commercial  district ;  and  it  was 
but  natural  that,  in  this  period  of  Oriental  and 
antiquarian  researches,  great  pains  were  taken 
to  explore  it.  The  portion  that  once  be< 
longed  to  Mottb  baa  been  more  favored  tban 
Edom's.  The  geographical  features  of  Moab 
have  been  carefully  Investigated,  the  sites  of 
the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  have  been  visited 
and  deaoribed,  stones  and  pottery  with  in- 
scriptions have  been  collected,  and  many  of 
the  traditions  of  the  native  population  have 
been  gathered.  A  mass  of  materini  has  thus 
been  Idd  before  the  world  that  awaits  only 
the  appearance  of  some  architect  to  be  built 
np  again  into  historical  order  and  symmetry. 

The  results  of  these  explorations  are  of 
epeclal  interest  to  the  American  public,  as  by 
arrangement  with  the  English  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  the  ftitnre  ezamlnation  of  the 
ge(^pbtea1  features,  ruins,  ioseriptloDfl,  and 
other  bistorioal  remains,  have  been  left  en- 
tlrelj  to  the  care  of  the  American  Palestine 
Exploration  Soeiety. 

To  sommarize,  then,  the  knowledge  so  tm 
gathered,  the  land  of  Hoab,  owing  to  ah 
abondant  supply  of  water,  is  not  only  cov- 
ered with  piauto  and  studded  with  decidu- 
ous trees,  but  even  palms  grow  luxuriantly 
among  the  rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  and 
on  the  lower  ranges  of  mountains. 

Everywhere  are  ruined  walls,  which  once 
served  as  inclosures  for  fields  and  gardens, 
and  every  thing  indicates  that  the  coan< 
try  was  once  very  wealthy  and  fertile.  And 
even  at  this  day  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
very  great.  According  to  the  season,  there 
are  always  patches  of  land  laden  with  grain, 
or  yokes  of  oxen  tilling  the  ground.  No  mn- 
nureis  needed  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  wheat 
year  after  year  from  the  fine,  red,  and  sandy 
loam,  and  even  the  little  care  and  tlie  great 
uDskillfuIneH  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  en- 
danger the  crop. 

Banning  wiUi  a  ihallow  fhrrow,  the 
wadift  come  from  the  east,  and  dig  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  ground,  hollowing  oat 
wide  and  deep  obatinelB,  through  which  they 
BwIfUy  flow,  leaping  from  cascade  to  cascade, 
into  the  border  lake.  Every  traveler  com- 
ing from  the  sterile  els-Jordan  has  looked 
with  astonishment  upon  these  rippling  brook- 
lets and  oceadonal  woods  of  this  trane-Jor- 
danic  land. 


Between  two  deep  wndya,  flanking  It  to 
the  north  and  south,  and  on  a  platform  thir- 
ty •seven  bondred  and  twenty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  stands  the  ancient  for- 
tress Eerak,  or  Eir-Moab.  Its  position  is  so 
strong  by  nature  that  its  great  advantages 
as  a  place  of  defense  must  have  been  appar- 
ent  to  the  most  primitive  people.  A  con- 
siderable porUon  of  tlie  wall  which  once  en- 
circled the  almost  level  summit  is  still  stand- 
ing. From  the  appearance  of  the  work  one 
should  judge  it  to  be  older  than  the  Crusad- 
ing or  Saracenic  times,  and  in  several  in- 
seriptions  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fortreaa 
the  Hohammedans  lay  claim  to  its  motion. 
The  perfection  of  the  great  castle  of  Kerak, 
however,  is  a  magnificent  monument  of  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  die  Crusaders. 

Dr.  Tristram  came  across  several  inter- 
cflting  evidences  of  the  Roman  occnpation 
of  the  town.  Tbe  floor  of  a  hovel  was  a 
beaatiful,  tesselated  pavement  of  marble, 
surrounded  with  the  bases  of  some  old  col- 
umns. It  was  probably  a  part  of  a  Roman 
bath,  for  in  the  next  house  were  the  remains 
of  the  marble  bath-room,  with  the  water-pipes 
still  protruding  from  the  walls. 

The  party  proceeded  by  the  way  of  the 
old  Roman  road  running  due  north  and 
south.  Though  broken  np,  the  pavement  is 
still  there,  with  the  two  parallel  lines  of  walls 
flanking  it  They  reached  very  soon  the 
ancient  Rabbath  -  Moab,  the  Areopolis  of 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  ruins  bear 
all  the  marks  of  a  city  of  the  late  Roman 
period,  and  show  abundant  traces  of  an  ear- 
lier age.  The  whole  of  it  is  only  a  mass  of 
walls,  broken-down  fragments  of  carved 
work  and  Corinthian  oapitnis,  with  broken 
sarcophagi  here  and  there,  blocks  of  basalt, 
and  vaults  and  arched  cellars  of  all  sixes. 
At  tbe  eastern  end  of  the  city  are  the  re- 
midns  of  a  large  square  building,  which — 
jodp'ng  from  some  of  the  bases  stilt  stand- 
ing—had once  a  colonnade  around  a  central 
court,  probably  tbe  pnetorium. 

About  fifteen  miles  north  of  Babbath- 
Moab,  and  a  short  distance  to  tbe  east  from 
the  Roman  road,  were  found  the  ruins  of 
Dhibin,  and  they  were  quite  as  dreary  and 
featureless  as  any  of  the  hundreds  of  deso- 
late heaps  of  Hoab.  The  place  is  full  of 
caverns,  cisterns,  vaulted  undei^rouod  store- 
houses, and  rude  semicircular  arches.  The 
party  went  to  see  the  spot  where  the  famous 
Uoabite  stone,  or  monolith  of  King  Mesba, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  was 
found.  It  seems  to  have  been  near  what  is 
presumed  to  have  been  the  gate-way  of  tbe 
old  city,  close  to  where  tbe  road  once  crossed 
it.  Tet  as  basalt  blocks  must  have  been 
brought  here  fro^i  some  distance,  and  as 
there  are  many  others  at  DhlbAn  many  times 
the  ori^nal  size  and  weight  of  the  Uoabite 
atone,  it  is  to  1m  sopposed  that  these  stones 
were  earned  there  by  the  Romans,  or  some 
of  their  predeeessoM,  from  a  neighboring  lo- 
cality, to  be  need  as  building-material. 

An  interesting  ruin  is  the  **  Tower  of  the 
ChrisUaa  Lady  *'  of  Um  Rasas,  about  eight 
miles  east  of  Dblbftn.  A  curious  legend  is 
connected  with  it  A  Christian  sheik  of  tbe 
neighborhood  had  been  warned  that  his  son 
would  be  devoured  by  a  wild  beast  on  the 


night  of  his  marriage.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  fulfillment  of  tbe  prophecy,  the  father  built 
this  towvr,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the 
betrothal  of  the  son,  he  caused  bim  and  his 
bride  to  spend  in  It  their  wedding-nigfat 
But  that  was  a  sad  mistake;  for  tbe  bride 
was  a  ghoul  herself — one  of  those  demons  of 
Eastern  superstition  that  feed  on  bnman 
flesh.  In  the  morning  the  son  had  been  de- 
voured, and  the  maiden,  who  bad  assumed  the 
form  of  a  wild  beoat,  flew  away  from  the  top 
of  the  tower. 

Cm  Rasas  has  many  other  objects  of  in- 
terest, for  it  is  a  vast  and  uninterrupted  maaa 
of  ruins.  Three  cburebes,  one  near  the  nortfa- 
eaatem  angle,  another  at  the  sontheaatOTi 
comer,  and  the  third  near  Ae  centre  of  tbe 
east  part  of  tbe  two,  are  its  prindpal  feat- 
ures. Tbe  two  churches  in  tbe  southwest 
quarter  are  completriy  ruined,  while  of  the 
oUier  three  the  apse  remains,  though  not  tlie 
roof.  Close  to  tbe  central  churcb  was  found 
a  large  slab  with  a  Greek  cross  engraved  on 
its  face,  and  also  on  several  of  the  lintels 
were  carved  crosses  and  other  sculptures.  In 
another  are  still  lying  the  old  pillars  of  tbe 
side -aisles,  as  well  as  the  eneeinie  of  tbe 
walls  and  of  a  porcb.  How  strange  it  must 
hove  been  to  Dr.  Tristram's  party  thus  to 
stand  before  these  silent  witnesses  of  a  great 
population,  and  that  a  Christian  one,  in  a 
lonely  wilderness,  and  where,  as  far  as  known, 
they  were  the  second  European  visitors  since 
the  Crusades  I 

Also  remains  of  a  more  ancient  date  were 
before  them.  They  could  not  identify  any 
templea,  but  it  was  evident  that  tbelr  camp 
was  under  the  lee  of  an  old  amphitheatre  now 
entirely  covered  with  turf,  and  near  tbe 
mounds  of  what  must  have  been  a  drcns. 
There  were  eistema  hewn  In  the  rocks,  also 
channels,  dams,  and  aluiees,  though  oalj 
faintly  outlined.  But  the  only  Inhabiunts  of 
the  place  are  now  tiie  wild-cat,  Jackal,  mole, 
and  tbe  like,  which  can  be  more  eadly  trapped 
than  seen. 

The  most  curious  discovery  of  tlie  Tris- 
tram expedition  was,  however,  tbe  wonderful 
Palace  of  Ua8bit&,  a  place  unknown  to  liis- 
tory,  and  unnamed  in  the  maps.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  house  or  buildings  around  it; 
in  its  solitary  grandeur  it  stands  out  on  tbe 
waste,  a  marvelous  example  of  the  sumptnous- 
ness  and  selfishness  of  ancient  princes.  The 
richness  of  the  arabesque  carvings,  though  in 
the  same  style,  are  not  equaled  by  those  of 
the  Alhambra.  Built  of  finely-dressed  hard 
stone,  it  presents  a  large,  square  edifice,  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  each  way,  with  round 
bastions  at  each  angle,  and  five  others,  semi- 
circular, between  them.  On  the  eastern  side 
bold,  octagonal  bastions,  protruding  from  the 
fretted  front,  form  a  magnificent  gate-way, 
of  which  both  sides  present  the  moat  apleu* 
did  fiifades  hni^nable.  A  laige  pattern, 
like  a  continued  W,  vltb  a  lai^  roae-boas 
between  every  two  lines,  runs  along  the  walla. 
Upward  of  fifty  diff^nt  animals  are  sculpt- 
ured into  the  open  spaces,  and  fretted  work 
of  fruit  and  foliage  carved  Into  the  surface 
and  all  the  interstices.  The  inside  of  the 
edifice  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
parallelogram?,  of  which  the  centre  one  lus 
also  three  eectlons.  {^^raeetim^ipwt  still 
Digitized  by  Vj\JljQTC 
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the  foundations  of  numerous  c^tambers,  eev- 
enteen  or  eighteen  perhaps,  and  the  others 
luve  oDcertain  traces  of  large  fountains. 

Yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what 
purpose  this  building  has  served,  and  still 
more  so  to  discover  what  prince  caused  its 
erection.  Thevame  UashitA  conveys  no  idea, 
except,  perhaps,  as  it  means  "winter-quar- 
ters," that  it  has  often  been  used  as  such  by 
the  Arabs  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  That 
the  palace  is  no  relic  of  Saladin  or  the  caliphs 
teems  to  be  certain,  for  otherwise  the  Bedou- 
ins would  snrely  have  preserved  some  tradi- 
Uon  of  it.  Its  ante-Hoslem  origin  may  be 
inferred  from  the  human  and  animal  figures 
■calptured  iato  the  walla,  yet  It  is  baidly  pos> 
riblethatithasbeenaCbriBtiaiiirork.  The 
great  hiatorimn  of  arebileetnre,  f  ergnsson, 
nippoBea  that  it  belwigi  to  the  Sassanian  dy- 
nasty of  Per^  and  to  the  times  of  Chosroes 
n.,  whieh  would  fix  its  date  at  the  beginnitig 
of  the  seTanth  oentnry  of  our  na.  But, 
though  the  wealth  of  this  king  was  normous, 
and  thoi^h  his  empire  extended  for  a  short 
time  to  Ae  Hellespont  and  the  Nile,  it  ia  in- 
credible that  he  should  have  taken  pleasure 
UL  possessing  so  magnificent  a  hantiug-box, 
as  it  is  proposed  to  call  it,  in  an  utterly  desert 
region.  It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  de- 
cidedly Jewish,  Greek,  Roman,  or  Saracenic, 
ather  in  the  plan  or  in  the  details  of  the 
bnildii^,  but  it  is  equally  nncertidu  that  its 
origin  is  Persian  or  Arabian. 

Dr.  Tristram  was  also  so  successful  as  to 
explore  the  castle  where  John  the  Baptist 
was  fagapriaoned  and  beheaded,  and  whieb  be- 
came so  famous  by  its  desperate  resistance  in 
the  Jewish  war  against  Titns  and  the  Ro- 
mans. Id  spite  of  its  historical  interest,  his 
party  were  the  first  Western  travelers  sinoe 
the  Roman  times  who  ever  visited  it.  The 
sitnatlon  of  Uaehama,  lying  out  of  the  toaok 
from  north  to  sooth,  was  well  known  to  all 
the  neif^boring  tribes,  and  even  its  name  at 
present  is  thd  exact  Arabic  translation — 
H*khaor.  The  rains  ocenpy  a  ground  of  nn> 
dolating  hillocks,  and  cover  in  solid  maw 
more  than  a  sqoare  mile  of  ground.  Among 
them  is  a  small  temple,  whieh  pUinly  shows 
that,  up  to  a  period  not  far  removed  from  its 
final  destruction,  there  must  have  been  in 
Haebnrus  a  large  population  who,  in  the 
midst  of  fanatic  Jews,  were  at  liberty  to 
practise  the  rites  of  the  sun-god  worship. 
SxacUy  one  hundred  yards  in  diameter  stands 
the  circular  citadel  on  the  summit  of  a  long, 
fiat  ridge  of  hillB.  The  only  remains  of  it 
still  clearly  definable  were  two  dungeons,  one 
of  whieh  most  have  been  the  prison-house  of 
John  the  Baptist 

Riding  to  the  north  until  they  reached  the 
Wady  Zerka  Main,  and  following  its  course 
antil  they  came  upon  the  Roman  road,  they 
met,  a  abort  diataoco  farther  north,  the  ruins 
of  Medeba.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  city 
enjoyed,  during  the  Roman  period,  a  high 
■tato  of  proqMrity,  and  its  mention  in  the 
antique  poem  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  indi- 
cates that  it  was  one  of  the  moat  ancient 
dtiesi  of  Moab.  ConspicDons  objeota  from 
a£u-  era  two  colnnnu  standing  erect,  one 
laarisB  and  the  other  Corinthian,  about  dgb- 
Jbai  high,  with  a  large  block  of  stone 
WA  MHMi.  These  ctrinmna  are  as  frmtfiil 


subjects  of  archKiological  conjecture  as  can 
be  imagined,  for  there  ia  nothing  to  tell  what 
their  actual  purpose  has  been. 

In  the  northern  quarter  of  the  ancient 
city,  there  is  an  oblong  building,  the  use  of 
which  could  not  be  divined.  It  was  fifty 
yards  from  east  to  west,  by  twenty-five  from 
north  to  aoutb,  and  bad  doorways  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  eastern  and  the  weslero  faces. 
Beneath  it  were  solid  vaulted  cisteros  of  great 
depth,  beautifully  arched.  A  round  temple 
standing  near  by  seems  to  have  for  a  time 
been  converted  into  a  Christian  church.  A 
beautiful  piece  of  workmanship  is  a  mass  of 
masonry  that  once  served  as  a  dam,  and  as 
the  soBtaining  wall  of  an  immense  reservoir, 
which  might  easily  be  restored,  and  used 
again  ftor  the  fertilization  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

It  is  searody  ten  miles  from  Medeba  to 
Heshbon,  following  the  Soman  road,  but 
erery  traveler  to  whom  the  localities,  in 
wbioh  the  acwes  of  Holy  Scripture  are 
placed,  are  dear,  turns  to  the  west  about 
midway  the  distance,  clltnhs  the  Jebel  Hus- 
lubeiyeh,  and  pushes  to  the  north  until  be 
reaches  Mounts  Nebo  and  Fisgah,  from  the 
summit  of  whloh  Moses  before  dying  sur- 
veyed the  promised  land. 

It  is  not  easy  to  identify  a  hill  in  a  whole 
ridge  of  mountains  as  the  scene  of  an  event 
of  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  and 
especially  when  there  are  neither  ruins  nor 
written  monuments  to  guide  in  the  choice. 
The  identification  of  Mount  Pisgah  has  ac- 
cordingly been  a  matter  of  much  dispute 
among  Biblical  orientalists.  This  much 
alone  ia  certain,  that  the  elevation  which  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  Moses  must  hare  been 
one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  hUI-tand  of 
Northwestern  Moab.  The  other  requirements 
(tf  the  site,  in  order  to  establish  a  complete 
bamoDj  with  the  Soriptoral  DarratiTe,  are 
sneh  as  may  easily  eiist  with  a  large  number 
of  mountains. 

All  the  hills  that  have  been  proposed  for 
the  honor  of  being  oalled  Mount  Fisgah  pos- 
sess most  of  the  fMtures  demanded  by  the 
sacred  text  It  Is  apt  to  be  the  case  that  the 
scholar  who  writes'  tiie  longest  argument  in 
favor  of  his  own  particular  identification,  car- 
ries the  palm,  yet  no  greater  certainty  and 
precision  are  really  attained.  Thus,  the 
American  Palestine  Exploration  Society  is 
now  glorying  over  its  own  success  in  the 
identification  of  Mount  Fisgah,  for  it  has 
published  not  less  than  sixty  tbouaand  words 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  choice,  but  in 
a  Uttle  while  will  appear  a  treatise  of  one 
hundred  tboasiuid  words  favoring  another 
hill,  which  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  final 
authority  until  another  appears.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark  recently 
made  by  an  eminent  American  scholar  and 
critic :  "  One  urges  the  identity  of  a  hill  be- 
cause its  name  ia  written  without  un  accent, 
and  anotlier  because  it  is  written  with  an  ac- 
cent." 

It  was  Monnt  Pisgah  from  the  summit  of 
which  Moses,  shortly  before  his  death,  sur- 
veyed the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan to  tbe  foot  of  Hermon,  the  mountainous 
region  to  the  north,  and  to  the  sontli  aa  far 
as  Zoar,  tbe  city  of  palms  on  the  southeastern 


border  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  Professor  John 
A.  Paine  may  be  right  in  supposing  that  the 
ancient  mount  and  the  modern  Jebel  SiAghah 
are  one  and  the  same.  Its  remarkable  char- 
acter as  a  jutting  headland  is  said  to  be  ap- 
parent from  all  sides,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
very  place  to  be  chosen  for  a  lookout  over 
the  whole  country.  The  main  conclusion  so 
far  reached  is  that  Nebo  was  the  highest  por- 
tion of  the- range  of  mountains,  and  Fisgah 
the  extreme  headland. 
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CHAPTER  III 

AFTER  thej  have  disappeared,  I  draw 
my  eyes  nearer  home,  to  the  fountain 
that  plays  from  out  the  imperial  crown  atop 
in  a  spray  down  over  the  figures  of  Rizaio, 
and  Mary,  and  Elizabeth;  and,  as  the  sun 
sinks  behind  the  Ganongate,  I  watch  the  wa- 
ter fret  over  their  faces. 

The  window  at  which  I  stand  is  embedded, 
as  it  were,  between  tbe  turrets  projected  on 
either  hand,  in  a  square  recess  that  is  pan- 
eled quite  apart  from  the  main  chamber, 
which,  as  I  turn  to  it  now,  nervous  with  re- 
strained thought,  I  see  clouded  with  a  dry 
fog  of  shade,  which  blows  from  every  corner, 
with  almost  my  thought,  to  the  window  I  have 
leit. 

Fortunately,  this  gloom,  born  so  sud- 
denly, does  not  dye  deeper  all  at  once,  but 
continues  gray  and  vivacious,  as  these  north- 
ern twilights  always  do,  for  a  long  while  yet 

As  I  pace  to  and  fro,  I  am  awed  from  out 
my  fererish  thoughts  by  the  air  of  desolation 
that  every  thing  about  me  asserts.  Involun- 
tarily I  look  behind  me  to  see  whether  I  am 
leaving  tracks  in  the  dust  on  the  floor,  and 
}n  80  d<^g  run  against  the  four-posted  bed 
which  stands  jutting  far  out  IVom  the  mil,  a 
square  of  dry-rot,  which  cries  out  upon  me 
at  the  contact  in  rickety  creaks  and  cracks  of 
denundation  that  are  heart-breaking  enough 
for  a  real  voice. 

The  hangings  of  crimson  damask  are 
moth-eaten  and  decayed;  the  silken  fringes 
and  tassels,  mouldy-green  in  color,  stretch 
JVom  post  to  post,  edging  tbe  canopy  that 
Mary  Stuart  pillowed  her  uneasy  head  under 
so  caany,  many  years  ago. 

I  picture  her  lying  there,  as  fair  and  young 
as  Cecile,  just  as  she  came  fresh  from  the  be- 
loved shores  of  France,  to  rule  the  savages 
of  this  wild,  rebellious  country.  I  forget  her 
sins — I  forget  every  thing  but  her  beauty 
and  her  misfortunes,  and  reach  up  to  gather, 
in  memory  of  her,  a  bit  of  the  sad  old  fringe. 

1  hold  it,  as  I  walk  to  and  fro,  reverently 
in  my  hand ;  and  I  touch,  just  where  she 
may  have  touched,  the  faded  tapestry  hang- 
ing on  the  walls.  I  am  becoming  so  pos- 
sessed with  thought  of  her  that,  as  I.Iook  up 
at  her  picture,  tbe  sweet,  plaintive  fhce  made 
by  God  to  snare  the  souls  of  men,  I  have  to 
think  hard  to  prevent  myself  IVoro  bending 
the  knee. 

Over  my  head,  the  c^tilttis  ^'j^*!' 
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diamond  and  hexagon&l  pftnels,  &s  frames  to 
the  coats  of  arms  and  initials  of  royalty,  and 
the  cobwebs  are  in  each  notch,  like  phantom 
sponges,  with  a  spider  hiding  in  every  pore. 

I  stand  in  front  of  the  fireplace  to  look  up 
at  Elizabeth's  wooden  face,  set  in  her  halter 
of  ruff,  as  antagonistically  as  though  she  were 
my  own  picked  and  chosen  enemy.  I  regret 
the  pistol  left  lying  in  my  trunk  at  the  hotel, 
tUnking  how  agreeably  I  might  make  the 
time  fly  by  peppering  away  at  Uie  target  of 
h«r  nose. 

Tble  lervea  to  remind  me  of  Dandas's 
last  nqueat,  and,  as  I  unscrew  the  top  of  bii 
flask,  I  am  reminded  again  that  on  the  table 
the  game-pie  awaits  my  sttaok,  and  that  it 
would  be  perhaps  as  well  not  to  defer  opera- 
tions. 

I  am  more  cadaTerons  at  the  end  of  my 
feast  than  I  was  at  its  bi^nning,  for  I  have 
had  a  Tision  wedded  to  every  mouthfol— of 
Oedle  eating  hers  elsewhere  Uian  at  my  side, 
and  start  up  from  my  seat  insane  with  a  de- 
sire to  have  it  out  with  some  man  of  my 
siee. 

Than  I  am  startling  again  awake  the  ghost- 
ly footsteps  that  echo  mine  so  from  the  audi- 
ence-chamber yonder,  and  the  little  turret- 
room  where  Rizzio  ate  his  last  supper. 

In  the  dim  light  I  see  the  figured  hang- 
ings of  silk,  blotched  with  mildew  and  eaten 
in  ghastly  holes,  stringing  down  fVom  the 
skeleton  frames  on  the  walls ;  and  upon  tlie 
mantel-piece,  as  I  enter,  I  find  the  name  "  Ma- 
ry Stuart"  written  In  the  dust  lying  an  inch 
thick  upon  it. 

I  begin  to  wonder,  in  the  midst  of  the  de- 
cay and  desolation,  If  Oecile's  finger  was  the 
one  which  traced  it  there,  and  at  the  thought 
Z  bef^n  tenderly  to  widen  oat  the  limits  of 
each  letter  by  writing  it  orer  again  with  my 
own.  When  I  ktop  in  my  ramble,  the  entire 
world  of  the  old  palace  seenu  to  catch  its 
breath  for  fear  of  making  the  least  sign  of 
life,  and  the  intense  rilenoe  stands  as  if  on 
tiptoe,  amUtlng  another  break  which  comes 
whenever  I  move  an  uneasy  foot,  or  touch, 
In  passing,  any  of  tha  qmdnt  old  furniture. 

Here,  in  the  turret,  I  hear  a  sound  go 
wailing  up,  like  the  wind  crying  in  a  rigging 
with  pain,  and  I  know  that  it  is  a  sudden 
swing  of  the  breexe  about  the  stern,  gray 
towers. 

I  seek,  just  outside  the  turret-room  door, 
the  one  half-hidden  by  tapestry,  through  the 
bars  of  which  Cecile  crept  so  mischievously 
that  day. 

There  is  a  clang  of  echoes  as  I  walk  to  It 
and  touch  tenderly  the  cold  iron  that  has 
pressed  so  closely  her  dear  flesh.  I  press  my 
face  against  them,  and  the  heat  of  my  lips  is 
killed  at  once.  Through  the  rusty  rounds  I 
see  dimly  the  narrow  stone  steps  go  winding 
down.  The  air,  cool  with  the  rush  up  the 
draft  of  the  spiral,  beats  apon  my  cheek  like 
a  ghost's  breath  ttTlng  to  blow  me  cold. 

All  at  once  1  am  seised  with  a  desire  to 
go  everywhere  that  she  has  been,  and  am 
stooping  to  put  my  leg  through,  and  trying 
to  crowd  between  the  bars,  which  are  not 
placed  here— as  below-stalrs — bo  very  close 
t<^ther. 

I  succeed  well  enough  to  know  that,  in 
order  to  be  entirely  successftil,  only  an  addi- 


tional incentive  to  reach  the  other  side  Is  re- 
quired. 

Now  I  am  back  again  in  the  perpendicular, 
and  walking  away  to  the  window  to  look  at 
my  watch,  and  count  how  many  hours  are 
left  me  to  stay  here. 

It  is  eight  o'clock,  and  the  stars  are  be- 
ginning to  spot  out  from  their  field  of  blue 
in  a  thick  blossoming  as  of  dandelions. 

The  guide  will  be  here  at  five  o'clock  with 
the  keys,  and  there  are  nine  hours  yet  to  be 
made  the  best  of  in  this  place  of  mat,  and 
blight,  and  mildew. 

As  I  lean  np  agdnst  the  window-sash  I 
am  a  littie  sUrred  1^  hearing  a  noise  not 
made  by  myself,  a  tick-tick  that  sounds  at 
once  foreboding  and  uneartlily,  and  when  I 
think  again  I  know  that  I  am  listening  for 
the  first  time  to  the  "death-watch"— which 
is  said  so  surely  to  foretell  misfortune. 

It  is  in  the  wainscoting  near  my  feet,  and 
I  reach  down  with  my  hand  to  find  in  the 
dark,  if  I  may,  the  haunt  of  the  beetle.  As  I 
do  so,  feeling  squeamish  and  ashamed  of  my- 
self, only  the  fiapptng  of  a  ntven's  wing 
against  the  window,  or  the  hooting  of  an  owl 
about  the  turrets,  could  fitly  play  an  accom- 
puniment  to  my  mood. 

I  am  gl&d  to  raise  my  head  again  to  see 
the  moon  risen  behind  the  palace,  silvering 
the  house-tops;  and  below,  how  the  shadow 
of  the  palace  sprawls  grotesquely  across  the 
square. 

It  is  not  long  before  I  find  my  eyes 
opening  and  shutting  drowsily,  while  a  pe- 
culiar torpor  begins  all  at  once  to  penetrate 
and  take  possession  of  every  bone  in  my 
body. 

I  oast  aboBt  in  my  mind  for  a  memory 
in  this  room  of  any  thing  to  alt  or  lie  upon. 

The  bed  yonder  is  guiltless  either  of  mat- 
tress or  pillow,  and  the  chairs  that  I  remem- 
ber stan^ng  about,  covered  with  embroidery 
wrought  by  the  fuir  fingers  of  Mary  and  her 
maids-of-bonor,  are  nltogether  too  prim  and 
stately  for  a  lounge. 

Cecile's  throne  is  tiiere,  the  caveraoas 
arm-chair,  and  perhaps  she  has  left  it  warm 
behind  her.  At  the  thought  I  am  groping 
away  from  the  recess  to  the  spot  where  I 
know  it  must  be. 

In  the  dark  I  stumble  op  against  its 
back,  and  then,  feeling  with  my  hands  for  its 
seat,  I  tumble  sleepily  upon  it. 

As  I  do  80,  I  think  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's 
encounter  with  mischievous  spirits  —  with 
just  such  peaked  gray  caps  upon  their  heads 
as  these  turrets  wear,  and  I  wonder  if,  like 
him,  the  drink  that  I  have  taken  is  account- 
able for  the  strange  lethargy  which  is  crawl- 
ing stealthily  over  me  through  every  vein. 

Are  these  rooms  really  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  vi  Uary  Stnart  and  her  courtiers,  and, 
in  order  that  they  may  eqjoy  to-nlgbt's  frolic 
aomolested,  are  they  binding  me  over  in  this 
way  to  keep  the  peace  ? 

I  believe  that  I  hunt  fbr  the  flask  and 
find  it.  And  the  dnt^^ht  brings  out,  like  a 
bright  enamel  upon  the  gloom,  not  Cecile's 
face  exactly,  but  one  that  has  a  look  of  her 
— ^rom  the  flrame  that  I  saw  In  the  daylight 
hailing  on  yonder  wall— ^ullid  and  sweet, 
and  braised  with  feeling  as  a  flower  bent  by 
a  storm. 


I  shut  my  eyes  against  it,  it  is  so  real 
and  pleading,  and  I  am  so  helpless  to  save. 
I  cannot  get  away  from  her  though,  for  I 
hear  the  rustle  of  her  silken,  dress,  the 
clinldng  of  golden  chains  coming  nearer  and 
nearer — I  hear  her  aweet  voice  singing  her 
lament  for  France — I  feel  the  light,  awaken- 
ing touch  of  her  warm,  soft  fingers  npoo  my 
face  I 

When  I  open  my  eyes  agi^n,  it  is  almost 
with  a  spring  out  from  my  chair. 

There  is  certainly  the  music  of  a  dress 
sweeping  close  by — there  is  surely  a  lig^t 
changing  the  whole  complexion  of  the  nnm 
fivm  ebony  to  a  ghastly  green,  and  In  it  I  see 
a  wraith  of  Htty  Stuart,  stonduig  abnost 
irithin  reach  of  my  hand. 

Hy  heart  leaps  fairiy  into  my  mcmth,  and 
I  swallow  hard  In  the  next  breatii  to  get  it 
back  again  into  its  proper  place.  I  am  tma* 
bling  as  if  just  awakening  (tom  a  n^t- 
mare,  and  too  numb  with  astonishment  to 
move  hand  or  foot.  It  is  only  left  me  to 
stare  breathlessly  at  the  marvel  of  the 
scene  I 

In  the  ghastly  green  glare  she  is  moving 
slowly  about,  singing  a  plaint  which  ii 
heart-breaking,  and  the  sweep  of  her  silken 
train  across  the  floor  is  as  a  wail  following 
after.  There  is  a  black  coif  upon  her  head, 
pointed  about  her  pallid,  frozen  face  like  tlie 
rim  of  a  heart,  a  white  vul  hanging  down  be- 
hind a  stiB*  rufl"  about  her  neck.  I  see  her  as 
sheaings,  fingering  with  deathly  fingers,  bead 
by  bead,  the  rosury  upon  her  breast. 

I  hear  a  voice  now  from  the  outer  cham- 
ber— and  at  its  sound  she  stops  in  her  walk, 
to  raise  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  mingled 
weariness  and  passion,  to  lay  them  closely 
orer  her  ears. 

It  is  a  stem,  boUow  voloe,  saying :  "  Ah, 
fair  ladies,  bow  pleasant  wen  this  life  of 
yonra  if  it  sliould  ever  abide,  and  tim  la 
the  end  we  might  pass  to  heaven  with  this 
gear  I  But  fle  on  that  knaVe  Death,  thst 
will  come  wheUier  ye  wIU  or  not  I  and  when 
he  hath  laid  on  the  arrest,  then  foul  worms 
wilt  be  busy  with  this  flesh,  be  it  never  so 
fair  and  tender ;  and  the  silly  soul,  I  fear, 
shall  be  so  feeble,  that  it  can  carry  with  it 
neither  gold,  garnishing  pearl,  nor  precions 
stones." 

"  Will  I  never  be  rid  of  him  ?  "  I  hear  the 
queen  cry,  and  then  with  it  mocking  laugh- 
ter as  of  many  voices  in  the  cabinet  without 

"  Good  Knox,"  comes  another  shrill  voice 
— "  fare  you  well ;  and  it  were  better  with 
you  if  your  trumpet-blasts  against  the  mon- 
strous regimen  of  women  were  blown  only 
in  the  pulpit.  So  you  keep  far  from  her  ma- 
jesty's hearing." 

Then  there  is  more  derisive  laughter,  and 
another  train  comes  rosiliiig  across  the  floor, 
and  a  tall,  spare  woman  eomforta  Hary,  who 
is  wringing  her  hands  and  sobbing. 

'*  Hy  sul^ects,  it  would  appear,  must  obey 
bim,  not  me.  I  most  be  snl^eet  to  them,  not 
they  to  me." 

"Hadome,  do  not  permit  this  man  to 
knock  so  hastily  upon  your  heart  as  to  bring 
tears." 

"Keverwas  prince  handled  as  I  am.  X 
vow  to  God  I  shall  be  once  avenged." 

That  is  trul]|fSorM7q!?^44^7<'"* 
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not  Mon  this  nun  of  hereticftl  texts  to  fret 
joar  soul.  There  are  iworda  in  plenty  to 
qnit  70a  of  him,  and  Erakice  of  Dun  has  one 
at  his  side  as  he  taltea  him  now  to  the  door. 
If  I  bore  it  eo  near  his  bod;  be  should  be 
ipitted  upon  it  ere  be  traveled  half-way  to  St 
Oilet." 

Their  rolces  are  Beared;  above  a  whisper, 
and  the  ■peetial  light  is  npon  their  faces, 
enamaling  each  feature  with  fearfU  eCbet. 

Through  the  window  In  the  reeess  behind 
them  I  see  the  moon  sinking  in  the  sky,  look* 
ii^  Btnngel;  dead  and  white,  in  contrast  with 
(his  green  radiance. 

Now  the  arra^  dropped  over  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  turret-room  ia  drawn  aside  by  an 
iinseeo  hand,  and  a  man  steps  out  to  stand 
aaide,  holding  his  cap  so  low  in  bis  hand  that 
its  white  feather  sweeps  the  floor  aa  Mary 
passes  in. 

In  his  other  hand  I  see  suspended  a  lute, 
and,  recoTering  from  mj  first  great  start  as  I 
am,  yet  his  face  looks  also  so  dead  in  this 
w«rd  atmosphere  that  I  feel  as  though  I 
woald  not  touch  him  for  the  world. 

Inside  the  turret-room  is  a  table  spread, 
and,  aa  Mary  seats  herself  silently  upon  the 
•ofa  at  one  aide,  and  the  candle-lights  fight 
to  conqaer  tho  spectral  ^lare  whicti  fills  every 
nook  and  cranny,  there  Is  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps spproaohiog  from  the  audience-chamber 
wittioat,  and  a  dame,  attired  la  brocade  and 
feathers,  steps  loftily  across  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  two  courtiers.  Into  the  sopping- 
closet 

I  am  ftilly  persuaded  of  being  wide  awake 
no*,  for,  as  they  passed,  my  hand  hanging 
down  was  hrashed  slightly  against  by  the 
velvet  of  her  train.  Really  interested  to  see 
what  U  going  to  happen  next,  I  do  not  stir. 

I  see  them  diink  from  the  cups,  and  tbeir 
lips  move  stiffly  in  eonversation,  bat  I  cannot 
hear  a  word  tbey  ntter.  Only  shrill  laughter 
sometimes  marders  the  silence,  and,  is  echoed 
in  a  smothered  way  from  another  crew  la  the 
outer  chamber. 

Presently  the  queen,  waited  upon  by  the 
two  courtiers  standing  at  her  back,  leaoa 
across  the  table  to  speak  to  the  man  who  drew 
the  arras  and  stepped  aside  as  she  entered. 

"  Give  us,  David,"  I  hear  her  say  la  a 
hoarse  whisper,  "  a  madrigal  of  swift  repeats 
and  report*,  that  I  may  live  out  of  the  fanciea 
wbidi  this  night  pats  upon  me." 

At  this  Rizuo  raises  the  lute  lying  at 
his  side,  and,  drawing  his  fingers  across  its 
etringa,  I  bear  begun  the  refrain  of  a  song 
which  is  qnuQt  with  old-time  meaning,  and 
•0  tenderly  given  that  the  queen  bows  her 
head  npon  the  edge  of  the  table  to  listen. 

As  he  plays  and  rings  in  a  low,  breathless 
way,  there  is  no  other  soand.  But  when  he 
drops  the  Inte  and  reaches  forward  to  aeo^t 
a  cap  of  wine  from  the  qoeen's  own  hand,  all 
at  once  a  tall,  eltm  flgnrc  stallcB  out  from  the 
gloom  of  the  arras  to  stand  upon  Ae  thresh- 
old of  the  closet 

As  he  appears,  each  occupant  of  the  room 
starts  with  astonisliment,  and  the  gentlemen 
waiting  upon  the  queen  step  aside  that  he 
may  enter  and  seat  himself  upon  the  sofa. 

**  What  pleasure  hare  yoa  here,  Damlej  *  " 
asks  the  qoeen,  hoarsely ;  then,  as  he  moves 
iNDl  amrar  ud  essays  pnttii^  his  arm  abont 


her,  I  see  her  shrink  away  from  his  touch, 
holding  np  both  hands  as  though  she  would 
push  him  off. 

Before  he  may  answer,  the  shade  of  the 
arras  gives  Urth  to  another  form,  this  time  dad 
in  complete  armor ;  and  when  the  queen  raises 
her  head  ftom  Ita  repdling  droop  away  (torn 
her  hasband,  she  loi^  np  into  the  ghastly 
visage  of  the  apparition. 

His  back  is  turned  upon  me,  so  I  cannot 
see  his  face,  but  the  visor  of  his  eap  is  raised, 
disclosing  it  to  Hary,  and  at  its  sight  the 
queen  springs  to  her  feet,  crying  out  upon 
tiie  man  seated  at  her  aide  the  one  word 
"  Jndas I " 

"  What  dare  yoa  here,  my  Lord  Ruth- 
ven  *  "  She  turns  to  face  the  man  upon  the 
threshold.   "I  command  you  quit  my  sight." 

He  does  not  follow  even  with  his  eyes  the 
line  indicated  by  the  point  of  her  imperious- 
ly extended  finger,  but  remains  standing 
grimly  and  motionless  before  her. 

"  Let  yon  man  come  forth.  He  has  been 
here  over-long,"  comes  in  a  hollow,  rever- 
berating voice,  while  be  points  at  Kix^o  be- 
hind and  sheltered  by  the  queen's  body. 

"  What  Uas  he  done  ?  He  Is  here  by  my 
will."  She  turns,  with  her  proud  air  broken, 
to  Damley.  "  Why  do  you  this  thing  J  " 

"  'Tis  not  I,"  Darnley  half  stutters,  half 
laughs ;  "  it  is  nothing." 

"Kadame,"  interrupts  Rutbreo,  in  the 
same  terrible  voice,  "  this  riUua  David  has 
offended  as.  He  has  caused  jonr  mi^esty  to 
hanhdi  a  great  part  of  the  noUUty,  that  h« 
might  be  made  a  lord.  He  baa  been  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  eonunoawealth,  and  must  learn 
his  duty  better.— Take  the  queen,  your  wife, 
to  you,"  he  adds,  as  Vary,  trembling  violent^ 
ly,  throws  herself  still  more  in  his  way. 

Rtzzio  is  kneeling  upon  the  floor  behind^ 
and  clinging  in  affright  to  her  drees. 

"  Lny  no  bands  on  me,"  cries  Ruthven, 
unsheathing  hia  dagger,  as  the  gentlemen  in 
waiting  hasten  now  to  fall  upon  him.  "  I  will 
not  be  handled."  And  then  there  is  a  tramp 
of  more  feet,  a  rush  of  armed  forms  crowd- 
ing to  back  him,  until  the  little  room  bristles 
with  the  gleaming  points  of  swords  and  dag- 
gers. 

"  No  harm  is  intended  to  yon,  madame; 
but  only  to  that  villain." 

They  are  reaching  over  her  shoulder  to 
get  at  Rizzio,  crouched  upon  the  train  of  her 

dress. 

"  Justice  !   Save  my  life^  madame— save 

my  life  1 " 

Do  not  hurt  him  I " — the  queen  s^tehes 
ont  her  arms  entreatingly.  *'  If  he  has  done 
wnmg,  ha  shall  answer  to  justice." 

Bat  she  cannot  stay  them.  The  lawless 
crew  are  forgetting  her  sex  and  royalty,  and 
a  brutal  borderer  baa  pushed  hia  pistol 
ag^nst  her  boaom. 

"  Give  way  I "  he  cries,  fiercely ;  and  I  can 
stand  it  no  longer. 

The  queen's  voice  has  been  altc^ther  too 
much  like  Gecile's,  and  my  brain  is  all  awhirl 
with  excitement.  Just  as  I  hear  the  table 
topple  over  with  the  crash  of  dishes,  and  out 
from  the  closet  they  come  dragging  almost 
by  bis  hair  the  struggling  wretch,  I  am  in 
tlieir  midst,  and,  true  to  the  instinct  of  my 
day,  hitting  hard  and  strai|^t  ont  ttom  the  | 


shoulder  at  Ruthven'a  ateel  eap.  To  my 
dying  hour  I  shall,  carry  the  scars  of  that 
contact  on  my  knuckles. 

*'  Confound  you  for  a  set  of  onmannerty 
hounds!"  I  cry,  as  they  bustle  past  me  to 
disappear  throu^  the  doorway  opening  into 
the  presenee-ohamber,  and  with  them,  at  the 
Bonnd  of  my  voice,  the  green  glare  also  goes 
out,  and  I  am  left  standing  there  in  the  dark, 
feeling  about  with  my  bands  to  grasp  at  the 
silkoi  skirts  slipping  past  me  in  flight  ^e 
enda  of  my  fingers  are  cheated  just  as  they 
cloa&  I  tread  npon  broken  dishes,  I  smell 
the  greasy  odor  of  candles  suddenly  qnenebed, 
I  am  exactly  on  the  spot  where  I  aaw  her 
standing  last,  and  searching  in  vain  wltb  my 
arms. 

"  Cecile  I "  I  cry,  passionately. 

Now  that  the  spectral  light  is  put  out,  I 
see  over  my  shoulder  bow  the  moon  shines  In 
upon  the  bedchamber  floor  in  a  patch  as  of 
white  velvet  l^d  upon  the  soft,  taick  gloom, 
and  I  know  that,  if  my  bird  is  here,  she  may 
not  fiy  unseen. 

I  search  with  my  feet  elippmg  among  the 
dishes  crashed  upon  the  floor  about  the  over- 
thrown table,  grope  around  the  walls  with 
my  fingers  catching  in  the  rags  of  old  slll^ 
and  just  as  I  am  about  to  complete  my  cir- 
cuit the  comer  before  me  la  forsaken  by  a 
white  form  tiptoeing  to  the  aoor. 

The  1^  of  the  falloi  table  are  stretching 
out  between  ns,  and  she  has  (he  start  of  me 
by  a  few  steps. 

'*  Ceene,"  I  call  to  her,  **  do  not  nm— 
apeak  to  me  1 " 

But  she  Is  gone,  and  her  white  veil  floats 
over  the  moonlight  on  the  lioor  like  a  cloud. 
I  reach  to  grasp  It,  and  my  fingers  meet  to* 
getfaer  as  in  real  vapor. 

"  I  can  ran  faster  than  you,  you  foolish 
child;"  for  I  have  reached  before  her  the 
door  leading  into  the  presence-chamber,  and, 
thus  heading  her  off*,  lean  my  back  up  against 
it. 

'  I  am  not  answered  save  by  a  few  doll 
echoes  as  of  persons  moving  about  below, 
and  I  am  aware  that  they  may  return  for  her 
at  any  moment  The  thought  startles  me 
into  a  rapid  study  of  the  room.  Just  as  I 
decide  to  make  a  rush  for  the  corner  opposite 
I  bear  the  click  of  something  striking  against 
irou.  I  am  across  the  room  in  a  breath,  and 
reaching  through  the  bars  with  both  hands. 
They  just  escape  touching  her,  and  that  is 
all.  Then  there  is  the  cautious  metling  of 
eilk  against  the  narrow  limits  of  the  staire, 
and  the  air  blown  paat  her  is  scented  with  a 
faint  aweetnesa  of  violet,  and  I  know  well  that 
it  is-she. 

"  Child,  do  not  1  **  I  cry,  earnestly ;  "  yoa 
wUl  surely  fUL" 

But  she  does  not  listen.  The  rustling 
and  the  scent  of  violet  grow  fainter,  and  die 
loiteringly. 

For  a  moment  I  straggle  and  crowd,  bat 
I  have  found  the  incentive  wfaioh  I  lacked 
hours  ago  to  reach  the  other  side,  and  I  fight 
hard  inch  by  inch. 

The  thought  of  catching  her  alone  on 
these  dark  stairs  is  enough.  Gasping  for 
breath,  at  last  I  whisper  : 

"  Cecile,  I  am  afraid  of  the  dark  j  wait  for 
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H7  bfcnd  slips  upon  the  cold,  bare  sttniea 
of  the  outer  wall  of  tlie  spiral  as  I  begin  my 
pursuit,  step  by  step,  cautiously  at  first,  the 
tura  la  so  sharp,  more  rapidly  as  I  soon  learn 
how. 

I  hear  the  silken  brush  of  her  dress  ooly 
a  little  below  me  now,  and,  as  I  follov  round 
and  round  dizzily,  I  reach  down  with  one  hand 
to  stop  her. 

I  touch  merely  the  top  of  her  head :  I 
feel  plainly  the  velvet  of  her  coif,  and  snatch 
at  it,  hoping  thereby  det^aively  to  stay  her 
flight. 

But  she  is  so  quick  .of  thought  that  she 
unloosens  it,  and  it  comes  off  in  my  hand. 

I  do  not  care  whether  I  break  my  head  or 
not  now,  I  am  running  down  in  a  way  cal- 
culated to  make  me  mad  and  irrespon^ble 
when  I  do  once  touch  her. 

Suddenly  I  step  upon  her  dress  ;  there  is 
the  rasp  of  a  tear,  and,  as  she  turns  to  free 
herself,  I  have  her  at  last  in  my  arms. 

Her  hair  is  brushing  my  face,  her  bands 
are  pushing  me  off ;  she  is  trembling  violent- 
ly, and  almost  sobbing, 

"  Ceoile  " — I  bend  down  past  the  fluff  of 
her  hair  to  where  it  is  warmer—**  my  beau- 
tifol  queen,  I  win  take  my  reward  now." 

I  hare  loved  ghoata  ever  since.  I  don't 
remember  much  more.  I  beUeve  it  is  get- 
ting lighter  at  the  end  of  the  stair,  just  at 
the  other  bars  which  divide  as  from  Damley's 
room. 

I  believe  she  frees  herself  at  last,  and  be- 
fore I  may  snatch  her  again  has  crawled  be- 
tween these,  and,  without  once  having  spok- 
en, is  away  through  the  moonlight. 

I  am  left  caged,  the  bars  here  are  put  so 
close  together ;  and,  as  she  flies,  I  beg  her  to 
wait  for  me  until  I  may  return  up-stairs. 

But  I  do  not  find  her  at  all.  Only  the 
door  opening  out  into  the  quadrangle  is  i^ar, 
and  shows  that  she  has  fled  with  the  rest. 

The  next  thing  I  know  I  am  knocking  at> 
Dundaa's  door  at  the  hotel — not  only  knock- 
ing, but  entering. 

Dundas  is  lying  in  bed,  evidently  fast 
asleep. 

The  moon  shines  in  here  also,  but,  not 
oontent  with  ite  light,  I  walk  dellberatdy  to 
the  gai-jet  and  sat  it  aflame.  When  this  Is 
done,  I  hasten  to  inspect  his  sleeping  connte- 
nance. 

I  stand  some  little  time  gazing  down  upon 
him  without  uttering  a  word.  Not  an  eyelid 
stirs,  not  a  feature.  He  is  stretched  at  fiill 
lei^,  limp  with  innocenoe,  Ingennously  ab- 
stract. 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  cooju^te 
the  irregular  verb  *  possum  f  ' "  I  inquire, 
presently,  in  a  tone  resonant  with  solemnity. 

No  answer. 

"  So  you  are  asleep,  are  you  f  I  suppose 
your  consciousness  is  just  now  as  obsolete  as 
the  dodo  or  the  primitive  ox  t " 

At  this,  he  starts  a  little,  and  opens  up 
at  me  two  feyes  which  are  very  drowsy,  and 
remarkably  void  of  speculation. 

"  Hollos  I "  he  cries,  "  whera'd  you  come 
from  ?  It's  queer — I  was  just  dreaming  of 
you.  I  thought  you'd  gone  mad,  or  some- 
thing or  other." 

"  So  I  have.  And  you'll  be  the  flrst  tic- 


tim.  I  want  you  to  get  up  and  turn  the  gas 
off." 

*'  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  " 

**  Somebody  who  does'nt  want  to  be  palled 
out  of  bed  by  the  heels." 

"  Well,  I  never  1  Now,  Schuyler,  just  go 
to  bed,  there's  a  good  fellow,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it  in  the  morning.  I'm  confoundedly 
sleepy  Just  now.  I  don't  see  how  you  had 
the  heart  to  wake  me  up." 

"  I  give  you  your  choice,  aud  exactly  one 
minute  to  take  it  in.  Either  jump  up  and 
turn  off  the  gas,  or  expect  me  to  tear  every 
sheet  off  that  bed  !  " 

"  Now,  this  is  too  much."  He  furtively 
grasps  from  underneath  at  the  edges  of  the 
bedclothes,  which  are  drawn  this  warm  night 
close  up  about  his  neck.  "  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  fire  something  at  you," 

**  I  dare  you  to."  I  have  taken  bold  of  the 
counterpane.  "  Say  your  prayers,  my  ftiend, 
and  don't  think  about  breakfast" 

And  notwithstanding  his  frantic  eflbrta  to 
keep  them  as  they  are,  dowly  uid  determined- 
ly I  draw  the  bedcloUies  one  by  one  away 
ftom  him,  until  sUrk  and  shining  is  exposed 
to  view  the  entire  disgnise,  including  the 
gleaming  corslet  and  scarlet  sash  of  my  Lord 
Ruthven. 

The  littie  velvet  coif  bangs  to-day  upon 
my  dresaing-glaes.  It  has  been  made  over  so 
as  to  hold  shaving-paper  cut  to  a  convenient 
size,  and  twice  a  year,  upon  the  anniversaries 
of  the  ghost  party  and  of  our  wedding,  CecUe 
replenishes  it. 

We  have  heard,  since  her  frolic,  of  the  au- 
thorities in  Edinburgh  having  replaced  the 
iron  bars  at  either  extremity  of  the  secret 
stairs  in  Holyrood  with  solid  doors,  as  a 
greater  security  against  trespassing,  and  Dun. 
das  has  been  as  good  as  his  word  in  making 
up  to  the  guide  the  loss  of  his  position 
there. 

He  is  our  gardener  now  at  Rock  Hill,  and 
we  love  to  walk  in  the  garden  and  question 
him  about  the  flowers,  juDt  for  the  sake  of 
listening  to  his  broad  Scotch  accent. 

There  is  one  thistle  in  the  centre  of  the 
prettieet  flower-bed,  which  be  will  never  root 
up,  Cedle  loves  it  so. 

The  children  lore  it  too,  and  they  call  it 
the  "  pincushion  flower." 


NANNCHEN  OF  MAYENCE. 

raOlC  THE  OEBltUf  QW  BKRTHOLO  ADEBBACH. 
IT. 

THE  helmsman  had  a  boat  of  bis  own,  and 
proposed,  as  there  was  still  time,  that 
they  should  row  to  Biebrich.  The  sugges- 
tion was  Joyfully  accepted ;  Becker  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  but  went  with  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

They  entered  the  boat.  Nanncheu  sat 
beside  her  father,  Wilhelm  opposite  to  the 
aunt,  and  the  uncle  at  the  helm.  The  skiff 
floated  lightly  down  the  Main  Into  the  Rhine. 
Around  the  boat  were  numerous  others  filled 
with  gayly  -  dressed  people,  singing  merry 
soBgs;  and  the  sun  shone  so  brightly,  the 
wares  sparlded,  the  shores  gleamed,  and 


Becker  drew  a  long  breath,  and  looked 
aroand  with  a  radiant  fhce :  he  suddenly  felt 
free  and  llgbt-hearted  as  if  there  were  no- 
loads  to  be  carried  and  dragged  about  on 
earth,  BS  if  every  thing  floated  as  lightly  aa 
the  skiff  danced  over  the  waves. 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful  this  is,  father  I  "  said 
Nannohen,  looking  up  in  his  face, 

"  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  and  can  you  even 
think  for  a  minute  of  going  sway  from 
here  ¥  " 

She  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  Wilhelm 
rose  and  begged  the  helmsman  to  let  htm 
steer.  He  threw  off  his  coat,  removed  bis^ 
cap,  said  he  had  rowed  and  steered  a  great 
deal  in  his  home  on  the  Havel,  and  eloquent- 
ly praised  the  beauty  of  his  native  river. 

"  Pshaw  !"  said  Becker,  spittiug  into  the 
Rhine  ;  and,  turning  to  Nannchen,  added,  tn 
a  low  tone :  "  Now  you  see  how  conceited  and 
bold  these  Prussians  are  1  He  Has  the  impn* 
dence,  while  on  tiie  Rhine,  to  talk  about  the- 
Harel,  whose  marshy  water  is  so  thick  that 
one  ean  write  with  it  if  he  dips  in  a  poi.  Ton 
see  into  what  mire  you  will  get  if  I  don't  pall 
you  out." 

"  Tet,  father,"  replied  Nannchen,  •*  that 
is  nothing  wrong.  Every  one  praises  hia 
htHne,  and  thinks  the  place  where  he  spent 
his  childhood  beautihl,  and  that  is  right." 

The  tather  looked  angrily  at  hia  daughter, 
and  then  gazed  silently  down  into  the  wave?.. 
It  vexed  him  to  have  his  child  overthrow  all 
his  best  ideas  as  if  they  were  of  no  value. 

He  looked  at  his  daughter,  but  she  did 
not  see  him  ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Wil- 
helm, and  her  father  could  not  help  acknowU 
edging  that  the  young  soldier  was  a  hand- 
some fellow.  Erect,  yet  lithe  and  graceful,, 
the  white  vest  fitted  closely  over  his  broad 
chest,  his  muscular  anna  appeared  under  the- 
wbite  sbirt-sleeves,  his  neck  was  somewhat 
long  but  round  and  firm,  his  thick  fair  hair' 
fell  over  a  white  forehead,  his  eyes  were  blue 
and  bright,  his  cheeks  bronzed  by  the  sun, 
the  lips  under  the  brown  mustache  were  fresh 
and  red,  and  seemed  to  be  still  smiling  for 
joy  at  having  kissed  Nannchen. 

They  landed  at  Rheinan.  The  island  was 
quiet  and  lonely ;  it  contained  only  one  farm- 
lionse,  and  nobody  was  at  home  except  an 
old  man-serront,  who  was  taking  his  noon- 
day nap  In  the  stable.  But  the  helmsman 
hod  brought  sererol  bottles  of  wine,  and  they 
were  soon  sitting  on  the  grass  talking  and 
laughing  merrily  ;  only  the  porter  jeered  at. 
the  whole  party  for  drinking  their  wine  sit- 
ting on  the  ground,  and  rowing  out  to  an. 
island,  when  they  could  have  been  so  much 
more  coipfortable  at  an  inn.  It  vexed  him< 
most  of  all  that  Nannchen  and  Wilhelm  could 
sing  80  well  together. 

When  evening  closed  in,  they  set  out  on 
their  way  home,  and  Wilhelm  now  showed 
that  he  really  could  row  well ;  and  very  hand- 
some he  looked  as  he  managed  the  oars  so 
lightly.  The  helmsman  nodded  gayly  to  him, 
but  Becker  soaroely  vouchsafed  him  a  single 
glance. 

When  they  landed,  Nannchen 's  father  took 
her  hand,  and,  with  a  "  6ood-by,  all,"  lea  the- 
others  standing  tog^er,  and  wdked  with  lier- 
toward  home,  >^  v 
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Texed  him  that  the  aftir  waa  not  ended— nay, 
perhaps  just  begun.  He  was  not  Biue  that 
he  had  not  been  taken  b;  surprise :  had  be 
not  promised  to  apeak  to  Kaitw  Ennaa- 
mao  t 

That  ver;  evening  a  letter  came  from 
Wilbelm,  in  which  the  latter  eaid  he  was  very 
grateful  to  Herr  Becker  for  having  offered  to 
apeak  to  Meister  Enussman,  but  it  was  no 
longer  ueoessar; ;  by  a  lucky  accident  he  had 
met  Heister  Eaussman  on  the  ri?er-bank,  and 
was  goiag  to  work  with  him  early  the  next 
morning. 

"  These  confounded  Prussiana  are  lucky," 
said  Becker,  as  be  went  to  bed. 

For  several  days  the  porter  was  so  sullen 
-and  angry  that  be  could  no  longer  join  the 
others  at  tbe  **  Ship,"  where  he  drank  his  ten- 
■o'clock  pint  of  wine,  in  abusing  the  FruB- 
siana ;  be  sat  iu  sileooe,  for  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  bite  the 
aonr  apple,  and  take  a  Pnuaian  for  a  son-in- 
law. 

If  he  had  been  aware  how  many  happy 
konra  Nannehen  and  Wilhetm  had  talked 
«way  during  the  Idaore  ereninga,  how  doubly 
happy  she  was  to  see  him  at  work  at  his 
itoade  of  cabinetouaker,  and  how  eonteoted 
-the  work  made  Wilhetm,  who  now  had  the 
two  greatest  boons  a  man  can  desire,  love 
and  labor — nnd  be  knew  how  to  value  both 
—AS  I  said  before,  If  ber  father  had  known 
this,  which  he  perhaps  suspected,  he  would 
hare  been  still  more  provoked.  Becker  was 
-already  beginning  to  reflect  upon  what  he 
should  do  the  following  Sunday  :  be  did  not 
wish  to  ramble  about  in  tbe  opan  air  to 
places  where  he  really  did  not  want  to  go,  an 
object  of  ridicule  to  others  and  himself,  and 
jet  he  did  not  know  how  to  man^e. 

Early  Sunday  morning,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  house,  Wilbelm  came  up. 
He  made  a  military  salute,  and  said : 

"  Will  yon  ^ow  me  to  walk  a  little  way 
with  you  t   I  have  something  to  tell  yon." 

"But  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,"  replied 
Becker. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Wilhehn. 

8o  the  porter  ma  obliged  to  walk  through 
-the  city  in  broad  dayKght  with  the  soldin, 
who  very  politely  kept  on  tbe  left  side.  Wil- 
hdm  si^  that  the  troops  had  unexpeotedly 
received  marching  orders ;  his  regiment  was 
going  to  Magdeburg,  and  it  was  said  that 
war  waa  to  be  declared  wiUi  Sehleswig-Hol- 
stoin. 

Becker  looked  at  him  with  a  sareastic 
smile. 

"  Tbe  Prussians  declare  war  1  Nonsense  t 
It^B  nothing  but  talk.  The  Prussians  never 
fight."  However,  he  did  not  feel  obliged  to 
-express  his  opinion,  but  walked  silently  on 
beside  the  soldier,  and,  when  the  latter  asked 
him  if  he  would  allow  bioi  to  bid  Nannchen 
farewell,  nodded — he  could  not  prevent  him ; 
no  father  can  protect  a  who  does  not  pro- 
tect hen>elf. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Becker  stum- 
bled In  unloading  tbe  ship,  and  fell  flat  on 
Ihegronnd. 

**  That  comes  of  not  thinking  about  what 
■OM  is  diHng,"  he  said,  nibbing  bis  fcoees  and 
^Ibowa. 

MMiillnn.  ITnibelm  was  with  Nannchen. 


They  did  not  sit  idly  side  by  side ;  Kannchen 
was  ooUeeUDg  the  clothes,  and  she  took  Wil- 
helm's  shirts  first  of  alt  and  Ironed  them  out 
of  their  turn. 

Xannehen,  unlike  Wilhetm,  submitted  to 
the  separation  calmly.  She  promised  to  go 
down  to  the  railway-station  when  the  regi- 
ment left ;  she  would  show  ber  father  and 
every  one  that  she  belonged  to  Wilbelm.  The 
latter  was  obliged  to  go  away  very  soon,  but 
could  come  back  again  for  an  hour  in  the 
evening.  Nannchen's  father,  uncle,  and  aunt, 
sat  in  the  room  together ;  as  it  grew  dark, 
Nannchen  entered,  holding  Wilhelm's  hand. 
She  requested  that  they  should  be  formally 
betrothed;  but,  for  the  first  time,  failed  to 
obtain  the  support  of  her  uncle,  who,  speak- 
ing before  her  father,  said : 

"  If  you  are  i^teed,  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  if  one  should  perhaps  be  deserted  by 
the  other,  it  is  better  for  you  not  to  be  be- 
trothed." 

In  spite  of  ber  aunt's  persuasions — she, 
too,  seemed  to  desert  Iwr  cause — ^Nannchen 
would  not  be  dissuaded 'from  going  to  tbe 
railway-staUon.  Her  father  said  he  would 
stay  at  home,  but  seoredj  followed  her. 
Standing  apart  under  a  shed,  Wilbelm  placed 
a  ring  on  his  Naonchen's  finger,  they  kiaeed 
each  other,  and  as  they  looked  up,  a  shooting, 
star  darted  in  a  wide  curve  through  the  sky 
over  their  heads. 

The  regimental  band  played  merrily,  loud 
cheers  resounded  through  the  air,  and  Nann- 
chen said : 

"  I  believe  and  yOu  believe  that  we  shall 
be  true  to  each  other ;  and  now  farewell,  ket'p 
a  brave  heart,  remember  me  to  your  mother, 
and  write  to  me." 

The  oars  rolled  away,  the  cheers  of  tbe 
soldiers  drowned  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels, 
then  a  sudden  silence  fell  upon  the  scene, 
and  nothing  was  heard  except  the  rushing  of 
the  river,  which  is  not  perceived  amid  the 
noisy  Bounds  of  day.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
Nannchen  wept  bitterly,  and  she  knew  that 
Wilbelm  was  weeping  too,  but  she  also  knew 
he  would  regdn  his  composure  as  quickly  as 
she. 

She  went  home.  At  the  door  her  father 
met  her.  He  consoled  her,  and  stoutly  de- 
clared that  there  would  be  no  war,  yet  he  se- 
cretly wished  he  ral^^t  be  wrong,  and  was  al- 
moat  angry  with  himself  for  hoidng  the  Prus- 
sian would  be  shot ;  he  had  never  wished 
anybody  harm  before  in  all  his  life.  "  But 
that's  the  way  with  us,"  he  said,  buttoning 
his  coat — "  that's  the  way  with  us  when  we 
are  betrayed  into  unnecessary  follies." 

Wilhelm  sent  a  letter  from  Magdeburg,  in 
which  he  said  that  they  were  in  garrison,  and 
the  rumors  of  war  bad  ceased.  But,  when  the 
leaves  were  falling  from  tbe  trees,  a  letter 
came  which  said,  "  We  shall  march  to-mor- 
row."  Nannchen  moved  wearily  about  her 
work,  and  involuntarily  sang,  "To-morrow 
we  shall  march  away,  away,  away." 

T. 

Tub  winter  campaign  was  a  bard  one,  but 
many  warm-hearted  letters  passed  to  and  fro 
between  Altoona  and  Hayence. 

Nannchen  was  full  of  sorrow  about  the 
severe  winter,  and  in  her  dreams  often  saw 


Wilbelm  lying  frozen  In  the  snow ;  but  cod- 
soUng  letters  constantly  arrived,  and  she 
wanted  to  give  them  to  ber  father  to  read, 
but  he  would  not  look  at  tfaon ;  he  was  an- 
gry with  tbe  Prussians  who  can  write  so 
well. 

The  day  before  tbe  storming  of  the  DUppel 
redoubt,  a  letter  arrived  at  Gartenfeld,  whose 
concluding  lines  were :  "  I  remember  your 
words, '  Eeep  a  brave  heart  '—you  may  rely 
upon  me.  Amid  the  hail  of  bullets  I  shall 
always  repeat  them,  and,  if  I  fall,  I  send  you 
a  thousand  loving  messages,  I  do  not  want 
you  to  grieve  away  your  life  for  me ;  make 
some  otiier  man  happy,  but  you  will  not  be 
BO  happy  with  any  one  as  with  me  ;  and  if  I 
die,  thrOw  the  ring  I  gave  you  into  tbe  Rhine 
on  the  anniversary  of  tbe  day  that,  we  all 
went  to  Bheinau.  It  seems  to  me  now  as  If 
it  were  a  dream  that  there  was  ever  such  a 
happy  day  on  earth.  I  expect  such  days  wUI 
come  agun  and  again  In  heaven.  And  now, 
farewell ;  dooH  grieve  too  nauAi ;  all  may  yet, 
please  Ood,  be  well.  Many  a  hnllet  passes 
by  many  a  man,  as  we  have  often  sung.  Fare- 
weQ  a  thousand  times,  and  if  I  die  tell  your 
father  he  must  forgive  me  If  I  ever  offended 
him.   Farewell  a  thousand  times." 

'This  time  Becker  was  obliged  to  hear  the 
letter.  He  si^d  nothing  for  a  long  time ; 
and,  when  Nannchen  gazed  at  him  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  at  last  muttered : 

"I  wouldn't  have  supposed  a  Pms^o 
had  so  much  heart." 

Days  and  nights  elapsed,  but  no  news 
nrrived.  The  victory  was  in  every  one's 
mouth,  but  nothing  could  be  learned  of  Wit- 
helm.  Nannchen  ventured  to  go  to  the  com- 
mander ;  she  secretly  trembled  as  the  quar- 
termaster mumbled  over  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded,  often  glancing  over  the  top  of  the 
paper  at  the  waiting  girl.  One  man  named 
Becker  bad  fallen,  but  he  was  not  called  Wil- 
helm, and  did  not  come  from  the  Havel.  No 
one  could  give  her  any  further  particulars. 
She  now  wrote  to  Wilhelm's  mother,  but  she 
also  replied  that  she  was  full  of  an^ety,  and 
had  received  no  tidings. 

The  first  steamer  went  down  the  Bhine, 
now  freed  from  its  fetters  of  ice.  When  the 
boat's  bell  sounds  for  the  first  time  every 
one  is  full  of  joy,  all  life  is  thawed  out,  the 
world  is  open  again.  The  spring  was  beau- 
tiTal,  the  fiowm  bloomed,  the  birds  sang; 
but  nothing  could  cheer  Kannchen,  and  she 
was  angry  with  her  uncle  when  he  said  Wil- 
belm had  certainly  been  taken  prisoner;  he 
was  surely  sensible  enough  to  allow  himself 
to  be  captured  rather  than  shot. 

*'  He  never  did  that,"  said  Nannchen ; 
"  he  would  rather  die," 

At  last,  on  tlie  Sunday  after  Easter,  a  let- 
ter came  from  Flenshurg.  It  was  in  a  stran- 
ger's band,  and  ran  as  follows, 

"DxAR  Nankchxn;  Foi^ive  me  for  not 
being  able  to  write  to  you.  I  did  not  want 
to  give  you  any  news  until  matters  had  ad- 
vanced so  far." 

(A  mist  dimmed  Nannchen's  eyes  when 
she  read  this,  but  she  passed  her  hand  over 
them  and  continued :) 

**  For  your  sake,  I  pr^emed  to  die  rather 
than  be  a  d^llffeftp-B^SJi^^Sfe 
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not  have  deserted  me.  Ood  ifill  forgiTe  me 
for  having  thought  less  of  my  mother  than 
of  70a.  The  case  stands  thus :  I  received 
a  bullet  Id  my  right  arm,  and  th^  wanted  to 
talie  it  off,  but  I  ioststed  I  would  rather  die 
than  be  a  cripple.  And  to-day  the  doctors 
e^d  it  could  be  saved,  but  whether  I  shall 
ever  be  able  to  uiie  it  they  do  not  yet  know. 
Dear  N^annchen,  don't  grieve  too  much  about 
it,  remember  that  I  might  huve  died.  Have 
no  anxiety,  I  shall  be  well  cared  for.  The 
lady  who  writes  this  to  you  is  a  doctor's  wife. 
She  is  from  Berlin,  end  a  Jewess,  But  all 
people  are  alike  in  war,  and  ought  to  be  so 
in  peace.  She  looks  like  your  friend  Fr&nz ; 
she,  too,  has  short,  black  curls  and  a  kind 
heart.  She  does  not  turn  away  when  I  talk 
about  yoo.  But  she  cannot  stay  with  me 
l(»ig.  Iq  a  week  the  doctors  say  I  can  be 
moved  from  here.  I  have  begged  to  be  taken 
to  my  mother.  Write  to  me  here  at  once, 
and,  after  a  week,  to  my  mother's  care.  I 
hope  you  will  not  have  a  crippled  hnsband, 
bnt  perhaps  I  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  work 
at  my  trade.  I  don't  know  what  I  oi^ht  to 
say.  Tell  me  irhat  yon  tUnk  of  It,  and  yoar 
father,  too." 

When  Kannchen  had  read  this  letter,  she 
did  not  ait  still,  but  went  hastily  about  her 
work  in  the  garden ;  yet,  no  sooner  did  she 
retnm  to  the  house,  than  she  read  the  letter 
over  and  over  again.  It  all  seemed  like  a 
dream.  But  she  was  at  last  forced  to  realize 
that  it  was  the  truth. 

When  her  father  came  that  evening,  and 
Nannohen  read  the  letter  aloud,  he  again  sat 
in  silence  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  uttered 
the  words :  "  The  Prussians  provide  well  for 
their  wounded.  Now,  Wilhelm  can  be  beadle 
or  toll-keeper  in  Poland,  where  the  people  go 
about  wrapped  in  sheepskins  ten  months  in 
the  year.  Do  you  feel  inclined  to  marry  him 
and  live  where  you  will  bear  nothing  all  the 
year  round,  except  the  whistling  of  the  wind, 
and  see  nothing  except  a  few  carts  with  half- 
starved  horses  f  The  inhabitants  of  that 
country  don*t  believe  that  then  is  any  such 
tiling  aa  wine  in  the  world" 

TI. 

QuiKT  days  elapsed,  and  Nannehen  did 
not  say  anoUier  word  about  Wilhelm.  Her 
fiither  often  looked  at  her  In  aorprise,  and 
was  both  pleased  and  vexed  with  her  reserve. 
But  his  prindpal  thoa^^t  was : "  She  Is  a  good 
girl,  she  won't  allow  herself  to  be  helped  in 
any  thii^;."  But  he  was  also  to  learn  she 
wonld  not  allow  herself  to  be  opposed  in  any 
thing ;  for,  one  day,  when  a  letter  came  ftava 
Havelatadt  announcing  that  Wilhelm  was 
with  his  mother,  Nannchen  said  : 

"Father,  I  have  arranged  every  thing, 
the  business  can  go  on  withont  me;  I  shall 
go  to  Wilhelm  to-morrow." 

"  80  you  will  go  to  him  without  even 
asking  me  f  " 

"  Dear  father,  what  shall  I  ask,  when  I 
am  determined  not  to  be  persuaded  to  change 
my  mind  f  " 

"  Don't  ssy  '  Dear  father.'  When  people 
talk  in  that  way,  they  needn't  begin  with 
'Dear  father.*  Did  yon  nnderstand  mef 
Why  is  your  nimble  littie  tongue  ioqiuet? 


1b  what  I  hare  add  so  tiUy  t  Bpeak.  What 
are  yon  crying  abont  f  Crying  is  no  answer." 

"  Father,  I  don't  want  to  leave  yon  in  an- 
ger,** Nannohen  ftltered  at  last 

"  And  I  don't  want  you  to  leave  me." 

*'  Tbmi  I  must  do  so  secretly.** 

«  Secretly  f" 

He  rose  and  put  his  hands  on  his  lips. 
There  was  a  strange  mental  conflict  reflected 
in  his  face,  and  he  said,  at  last : 

"  You  won't  go  secretly,  and  you  won't  go 
alone.  Tou  will  go  with  me,  and  I  shall  go 
with  yon.  So  long  as  my  eyes  are  open,  I 
will  see  where  yon  go,  and  where  you  are, 
and  where  you  stay.  Be  calm.  Drop  my 
hand.  Why  do  yoa  want  to  kiss  it  ?  This 
is  all  nonsense.  X  am  your  father,  I  shall  go 
with  yon.  Bat  say  nothing  about  it;  let  the 
people  gossip  when  we  are  gone.  Pack  up 
what  I  want  quietly ;  we  will  go  down  the 
Rhine  early  to-morrow  morning  on  the  first 
boat.  I  want  to  see  bow  the  river  looks  at 
Bingen.  There— that's  rig^t,  now  you  have 
your  own  Inight  Ane  agidn.  Tour  mother 
was  Just  the  same.  I  never  saw  her  weep 
bat  twice,  and  afterward  her  ihce  was  as 
bright  as  the  sky  after  a  thunder-storm. 
There,  now,  we  have  talked  enough  for  the 
present;  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  on  tiie 
way.'* 

Nannehen  arranged  every  thing  carefnlly 
In  the  house  and  garden.  Once  she  started 
in  surprise,  for  she  found  herself  singing. 
She  sang  while  Wilhelm  was  lying  severely 
wounded.  But  she  had  a  feeling  of  certainty 
that  now  all  would  be  well,  and  the  happiness 
of  being  once  more  at  peace  with  her  father 
sparkled  in  her  face,  so  that  her  aunt,  who 
had  come  from  Kostbeim  to  console  her, 
looked  at  her  In  astonishment.  She  would 
scarcely  believe  that  Becker  conid  be  so  ami- 
able ;  bat  she  was  wise,  too,  and  instantly 
said  that  the  journey  down  the  Rhine  would 
coat  very  littie;  she  would  give  her  brother- 
in-law  a  pass  belonging  to  her  husband,  who, 
as  helmsman,  always  had  a  free  passi^  on 
the  steamers. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  &ther  and 
daughter  went  to  the  Rhine  and  gaxed  at  the 
liver  and  the  gleaming  landscape.  Becker 
ea^y  obuined  pemdssim  to  leave  Ua  work 
for  a  few  days ;  he  had  never  aaked  it  btfore. 
Xany  of  bis  eompanlons  were  present,  as 
Becker  only  took  a  ticket  to  Bingen.  This 
served  a  doable  purpose :  for,  in  Uie  first 
place,  his  comrades  did  not  know  where  he 
was  going;  and,  secondly — as  be  explained 
to  Kannchen  on  the  steamer — on  leaving  Bin- 
gen, where  he  was  not  known,  be  could  con- 
tioue  the  jonnuiy  under  bla  brother-in-law's 
name. 

"  0  father,  can  you  do  that,  trard  under 
a  strange  name  !  People — " 

"  Don't  say  it;  yon  are  right,  I  only  fan- 
cied I  could  do  it.  Cost  what  it  will,  Pll  pay 
my  personal  freight.  And  it  won't  be  reck- 
oned byVeight,"  he  added,  smiling.  "  There, 
now,  it's  all  right.  Put  your  uncle's  pass  in 
yoar  pocket,  that  I  may  not  lose  it." 

And  they  sailed  on  down  the  Rhine. 

Until  they  reached  Bingen  Becker  stood 
on  the  deck  beside  the  helmsman,  and  helped 
him  turn  the  wheel.  He  was  glad  to  have 
Bomethlng  to  do. 


Nannchen  aat  quietly  on  deck.  She  read 
tiie  letter  aver  and  over  again,  then  rubbed 
her  folded  bandkerchlrf  over  her  fluw,  as  If 
to  efl^  all  traces  of  sorrow,  and  looked 
brightly  around  her.  "  Bow  wide  and  bean- 
tiful  the  world  is,  and  yet  yonder  a  good  man 
is  lying  in  a  quiet  room  suffering  intense 
pain  !  But  now  he  must  easily  overcome  it 
all,  for  to-day,  at  this  very  hour  " — Nanncben 
bad  inquired  at  the  post-office — "  he  will  rf»- 
ceive  the  letter  witii  the  news  that  she  ia 
coming.  How  delightfiil  it  is  that  people  can 
write  to  each  other  I " 

After  leaving  Bingen,  the  father  Jcdned  hi» 
daughter  and  said : 

*'  Won't  you  drink  a  ^sa  of  wine,  too  f  ' 
The  captain  has  some  that's  very  nice.  He 
only  made  me  pay  half  the  paasagemoney, 
and  I  have  remained  an  honest  man.  Now 
I'll  imagine  myself  an  EngUdiman  looking  at 
our  Rhine," 

Becker  was  very  gay  and  aaked  a  youn|f 
man,  who  held  a  red  book  in  his  hand,  to 
tdl  him  the  names  of  the  dties  uid  moun- 
tains. Nannohen  was  delighted  to  see  her 
flither  in  such  good  sfdrits.  The  ^y  waa 
beautiful,  not  even  the  smallMt  cloud  ap- 
peared in  the  sky,  and  Beeker  exclaimed; 
"Don't  you  smell  any  thing f  I  thbik  I 
smell  the  vineyards,  which  are  In  bloom  now. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  magnificent 
vintage ;  It  was  at  the  time  we  were  mar- 
ried." 

Tears  glittered  in  his  eyes,  and  he  winked 
his  lashes  very  hard,  for  the  stem,  rude  man 
cherished  a  loving  memory  of  bis  dead  wife. 

When  the  steamer  stopped  at  Nenwiod, 
Nannohen  said : 

"  Wilhelm's  uncle  lives  yonder  in  the  val- 
ley." That  was  the  only  time  she  spoke  of 
him;  she  did  not  wish  to  irritate  her  fh- 
ther,  who  was  unusually  gay. 

During  the  r^lway  journey  he  waa  a» 
gloomy  and  irritable  aa  he  had  been  cheerful 
while  on  the  Rhine. 

"  There,"  he  said  to  Nannchen,  "  you  see 
what  we  are  coming  to.  And  you  want  to 
stay  in  such  a  country  I " 

"  What  Is  the  matter,  father  ?  " 

"  Surely  yon  can  rdbd.  Bead  that." 

Nannohea  read  a  placard  fastened  on  tb» 
wall  of  the  rulway-staUon  — "Beware  of 
luekpockete"' — and  laughed- 

"Do you  laugh T"  exoWmedher  father; 
"  and  it  seems  to  mo  as  If  I  f<dt  strangers* 
bands  In  my  pookets  all  the  time,  and  tiiey 
wanted  to  steal  the  heart  out  of  my  body. 
Zounds  I  what  are  we  coming  to  f  " 

He  buttoned  his  coat  olosely  up  to  his 
throat,  l^ut  the  next  moment  tore  it  open,  ex- 
claiming : 

"  They  have  robbed  me  of  every  thing  al- 
ready, my  pocket-book  and  money  are  gone."' 

"  Father,  what  is  the  matter  with  jron  ? 
Yon  gave  them  to  me." 

"Did  I?  Yes.  Have  you  got  themf 
Look  and  see.  There  are  a  great  many  peo- 
ple running  about,  and  every  one  of  them 
may  be  a  pickpocket" 

"  That  may  be  the  ease  at  home." 

Becker  was  silent  for  a  time,  and  then 
b^n  to  abuse  the  Prussians,  who  were  al- 
ways in  as  great  a  hurpy^  if  the  world  waa 
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«hen  lUtened  patientlj,  and  0DI7  begged  him 
not  to  speftk  bo  load.  But  one  man,  vho  sst 
in  the  carrUge,  heard  the  Bhinelander's 
words,  and  replied : 

"You  Bhinelanders  seem  (0  ue  rather 
MtoIoos,  as  we  seem  to  70a  too  harsh  and 
Item.  When  we  see  70a  staading  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  with  yoor  hands  in  your 
pockets^  we  think  there  can  he  no  lore  of 
work  in  these  careless,  easy-going  people, 
who  appear  to  hare  a  touch  of  the  French 
nature,  and  yet  you  are  industrious  in  your 
way,  too." 

"  Thank  yon,  kindly,"  replied  Becker. 

"  You  are  coming  to  North  Germany  for 
the  first  time,  and  I  again  see  that  we  North- 
Oermans  hare  only  one  friend." 

**  Indeed— and  who  ia  that  t  " 

"  Our  work.  It  is  our  only  friend.  Pay 
attention,  and  you  will  see  how  busy  erery 
«oe  is.  We  have  so  time  or  inclination  for 
good-nfttnred  idleness.  We  are  harsh  to  oth- 
ers, but  also  to  oarselTes." 

The  man  got  out  of  the  ear,  bat  the 
worda  fae  had  ottered  lingered  with  the 
Rhioelander.  "  The  North-Oermans  hare  no 
friend  bat  thdr  wwk  t  There  Is  smnething 
hi  that!" 

Wlm  Beoker  bef;an  to  eomplaln  that  he 
eonld  no  longer  get  a  drop  of  good  wine — 
the  people  had  nothing  but  gin,  and  made 
wine  they  called  Spanish,  and  Uie  French  red 
wine  wai  really  only  medicine,  and  no  wine  at 
all ;  beaidea,  one  had  scarcely  time  to  drink 
the  fiery  staff— Nanooben  took  a  large  bottle 
and  glass  from  her  basket. 

"This  is  from  home,"  said  her  father. 
*'  And  you  are  very  much  like  your  mother. 
I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  I  were  now  traveUng  to  meet  her  In  the 
otlier  world." 

For  the  first  time  be  told  his  daughter 
how  he  had  made  her  mother's  acquaiatance. 
She  had  come  down  the  river  on  the  market- 
boat,  which  at  that  time  still  came  down  the 
Main.  He  carried  her  chest  for  her,  and  they 
talked  together  on  the  way.  When  she 
wanted  to  pay  fatm,  he  reflised  the  money, 
and  eaid  :  **  Now  yon  owe  me  something :  are 
yoa  willing  to  be  Is  my  debt?  "  She  nod- 
ded. 

When  both  had  MTod  something  tb^ 
boogfat  the  little  house  in  Qartenfeld.  To 
be  sore  It  oidy  stood  there  on  sufferanoe ;  for 
if  %  war  shoold  eome  theae  hooees  mast  be 
torn  down. 

"  Bat  every  thi^  in  tiie  woiid  Is  only  on 
aofltranoa,"  said  her  father,  In  oonolnsloti, 
and  then  was  silent  for  a  long  time. 

The  Cftther  and  daughter,  who  bad  always 
lived  on  such  good  terms,  thought,  that  on 
this  jonmey  they  understood  each  other's 
heart  for  the  first  time. 

The  father  expressed  this  feeling  once  by 
laying: 

"  It  is  doubly  hard  that  we  must  part  just 
at  this  time  when  we  love  each  other  eo 
fondly.  Tell  me,  am  I  a  hard-hearted  fa- 
ther?" 

"  No,  indeed." 

**  Tbeo  promise  me  that,  If  be  Is  a  cripple, 
yon  will  leave  Iiim." 

**!  oan't  promise  that,  father.** 
Bwktt  rel^eed  Into  silence  agdn. 


When  they  wm  approaehiug  HaTelstadt 
he  wiped  the  pera^ratiw  from  his  forehead 
with  his  sleere  and  said : 

"For  what  are  we  comlog  here  t " 

**  I  don't  underetandTyoo,  ftther." 

"These  confounded  Prussian  railroads 
make  such  a  noise  that  a  man  can't  hear  his 
own  voice.  Nannchen,  for  what  shall  we  say 
we  have  come  here  ?  " 

"To  visit  Welhelm." 

"  And  as  what  F" 

"  I  am  his  betrothed  bride." 

"Then  what  am  I  f  " 

"  Bis  father-in-law." 

"  So  you  are  determined,  even  If  he  \i  a 
cripple,  and  no  longer  baa  the  Prussians* 
only  friend.  You  have  heard  that  they  have 
DO  friend  but  work." 

"  Then  he  will  have  me,  and  we  can  do 
something;  if  nothing  else,  we  can  keep  an 
inn." 

When  the  broad  Havel  appeared,  Nann- 
chen ezcUmed : 

"  Father,  look  at  all  those  beantlfiil  white 
swans  I"  Becker  nodded,  and  Nannchen 
eontinoed :  "  They  are  not  bUok  at  all." 

"  Why  should  they  be  blaok  f  " 

"  Because  the  Harel  ie  bo  black  that  one 
can  dip  A  pen  Into  the  water  and  write  with 
it." 

"  You  are  very  merry,"  said  Becker.  He 
wanted  to  add,  *'  You  are  making  ftin  of 
your  father ; "  but  he  was  really  glad  that  his 
chUd  was  in  such  good  spirits,  and,  to  tease 
her,  answered :  "  The  Prussians  make  every 
thing  out  of  tin ;  those  are  Un  swans." 

They  found  Wilhelm  utUng  In  a  chair. 

"  I  can  only  put  one  arm  around  your 
neck,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  but  wait,  the  other 
will  soon  be  well." 

Becker  was  much  pleased  with  the  ap. 
pearance  of  the  house  and  people,  especially 
of  Wilbelm's  mother.  It  was  a  great  joke 
when  she  put  BieritdtiehaU*  on  the  table. 
All  day  long  he  laughed  at  the  enormity  of 
eating  beer- soup;  but  he  saw  that  people 
liked  it,  and  was  only  glad  they  did  not  com- 
pel him  by  their  persuasionB  to  enjoy  it,  too. 
Bat  he  found  that  the  I^usuaos  did  not  urge 
thrir  goestB  to  eat  and  drink.  TItey  oflbred 
the  dUhoB,  and,  If  othen  did  not  like  them, 
laid  no  more.  They  did  not  exclaim, "  Jast 
try  It!   YouH  be  Bare  to  like  it,"  etc. 

One  momit^  Becker  lald  to  bis  daughter : 

"Now  I  have  it ;  you  can't  itay  here;  no 
Tines  thrive  in  this  place." 

*•  I'm  not  a  vfaie." 

*'  Yoa  know  what  I  mean.  But  take  care, 
people  here  hare  not  and  know  nothing  about 
the  two  beet  things  in  the  world.  Do  yon 
know  what  I  mean  F  " 

"No," 

"  Then  take  heed.  They  have  no  wine, 
and  can't  laugh." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  In  each  good  spirits, 
father." 

"  Good  ipirits  I  Fm  not  In  good  spirits 

at  all." 

This  was  perfectly  true.  He  walked  about 
the  little  city  and  along  the  bank  of  the  Havel, 
as  if  everybody  ought  to  thank  him  for  hav- 
ing left  the  beautiful  Rhine  to  come  there ; 


•  A  Oaman  beremge. 


bat  nobody  thanked  him — on  the  contrary, 
he  was  not  nodeed  at  all 

As  he  stood  still  on  the  shore,  watching 
the  bnilding  of  a  large  boat,  and  remarked 
that  people  did  very  differently  <m  the  Rhine, 
the  earp enters  scarcely  looked  at  him,  and 
worked  steadily  on;  he  even  thou^t  Uicy 
made  cootemptuons  remarks  about  him. 

He  coold  not  help  complaining  to  Ntmn- 
chen  that  the  people  here  were  not  at  all 
friendly,  but  waa  startled  when  she  told  him 
that  he  now  saw  for  himself  how  it  seemed 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  stranger.  He  had 
never  treated  the  Prussians  any  differently  at 
home. 

Wilhelm  had  made  wonderful  progress 
toward  recovery  doring  the  few  days  of  Nann- 
ctteu's  etay. 

The  father  saw  that  it  was  useless  to 
struggle  against  the  marriage,  and  now  said 
he  would  make  no  farther  objections,  but 
Wilhelm  must  go  with  him  to  Hayenoe.  But 
the  mother  declared  that  Wilhelm  was  her 
only  child,  and  she  could  not  let  him  leave 
her. 

"But  sappose  he  had  been  killed  in  the 
war  t  *'  said  Becker—"  then  you  woald  have 
been  obliged  to  pve  Mm  op." 

"  That  la  something  over  which  we  have 
no  oontrol.  Tba  king  requires  his  serviccB, 
and  oar  Lord  disposes  of  his  Mtt ;  that  is  en- 
tirely diffbrent" 

Becker  looked  at  her  in  sorprlse.  She 
did  not  plead  with  him,  but  talked  authorita- 
tively. Even  the  women  in  FrusBia  have  a 
touch  of  the  soldier. 

He  went  angrily  down  to  the  wharf,  from 
which  a  boat  was  to  be  launched  that 
day. 

Strange  I  There  was  no  merriment  over 
the  work ;  every  thing  was  done  silently  and 
dryly. 

Becker  moved  nearer. 

"  Get  out  of  the  way,  man ;  you  don't  be- 
long here,"  said  one  of  the  workmen. 

Becker  stared  at  him  in  astonishment. 
Should  he  knock  the  mac  down?  But  he 
would  not  do  that  for  hit)  daughter's  sake. 
He  only  pretended  not  to  understand,  and 
quietly  stood  still.  The  man  vent  oo  the 
other  ride,  and  a  lad  came  up  and  stized  a 
8t«y. 

Becker  saw  that  the  man  was  coming 
too  near,  and  sboated  loudly,  **Oo  awayl 
Zounds!" 

The  man  tnmed  at  the  shont,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  stay  brc&e,  and  he  was  \j- 
ing  under  the  boat. 

A  load  cry  burst  from  the  crowd.  Bnt 
Becker  was  quickly  on  tlie  spot,  raised  the 
boat  with  superhuman  strength,  and  released 
the  man.  Becker  supported  the  boat  on  bis 
shoulder  a  moment,  then  gave  it  a  push  which 
sent  it  into  the  water  that  dashed  foaming 
around  it.  The  old  man's  coat  was  torn  from 
top  to  bottom.  He  stood  panting  for  breath, 
and  gazed  around  him.  The  man  who  bad 
just  ordered  him  away  came  up  and  said : 
"  What  are  yon  didngt  Yon  don't  belong 
here." 

"  Zounds  I   Are  these  your  thanks  f  " 
Be  swore  and  raved  at  the  Prussians, 
pouring  forth  all  the  wrath  that  was  in  his 
soul.  Just  at  that  momcnLth^  harbor-muter 
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came  up,  laid  hU  hand  on  liU  sboolder,  and 
said: 

"  Calm  younelft  Herr  Beek«r.  I  knew 
yon  in  UaTMoe,  when  I  waa  aergeaoL  It  is 
true  tbit  you  atartled  tlie  man,  and  lie  fell 
ander  tlie  boat  In  his  fright.  Bat  you  brave- 
ly rescued  him  again,  and  are  worthy  of  all 
hoDAr.  Ton  hare  shown  stroigth  such  as  is 
not  easily  to  be  fonnd.  Come  Into  my  office. 
Ill  send  to  year  aon4D-law*8  boose  for  anoth- 
er coat." 

When  the  porter  was  seated  in  the  office, 
the  man  whom  he  had  saved  came  in,  thanked 
him,  and  then,  turoiDg  to  the  itarbor-master, 
said : 

"  I  tliiok  this  gentleman  deserves  the 
medal  for  saving  a  life." 

Becker  did  not  kncm  whether  he  was  in 
jest  or  earnest.   But  the  harbor-master  re- 

piie<l : 

"  Certainly.  And  if  Herr  Becker  wishes 
it,  I'll  report  the  matter  to  the  government." 

*'  That's  enough  ;  I  want  nothing  more." 

And  when  Becker  went  through  the  little 
city  in  his  other  coat  he  was  another  nun, 
and  all  the  people  were  different.  Every  one 
nodded  to  him,  and  he  was  welcomed  with 
delight  in  his  son-in-law's  bouse,  whither  the 
news  had  already  penetoated. 

The  harbor-master  oune,  and  several  oth- 
er men  with  falm ;  they  invited  Becker  and 
the  whole  family,  as  it  was  still  broad  day- 
light, to  go  on  the  first  pleasure-trip  in  the 
new  boat  to  the  island  of  Werder.  The  doc- 
tor also  arrived,  anil  gave  Wilhelm  permis- 
sion to  make  one  of  the  party.  And  Nann- 
chen  exclaimed : 

"  Look,  father  ;  to-day  Wilhelm  will  wear 
his  badge  of  honor  on  his  breast  in  the  open 
air  for  the  first  time." 

Becker  nodded.  They  went  down  to  the 
wharf  as  if  in  a  triumphal  procession.  The 
black-and-white  banner  was  raised  on  Uie 
new  vessel,  and  the  -party  sailed  merrily 
away. 

"  The  water  is  a  beautiful  blue,"  said. 
Becker,  dipping  his  band  into  it ;  "I  never 
thought  so  before," 

Nannchen  and  Wilhelm  nodded  to  each 
other.  And  now  tiie  party  began  to  sing — 
only  militai7  songs,  for  the  men  knew  no 
others ;  but  Wilhelm  and  Xannehen  joined 
them.  Beeker  was  not  a  Utile  surprised  to  find 
8i\ch  rich  land  on  the  island,  and  the  harbor- 
master told  him  that  formerly  die  whole  had 
been  mere  marshes,  but  that  a  long  time  ago 
numeroos  inhabitants  of  Holland  had  immi- 
grated there,  and  how  every  thing  was  now 
oultivated. 

Becker  waa  forced  to  confess  that  even  on 
the  Rhine  there  were  no  handsomer  or  finer 
fruit-trees. 

"  And  yon  are  here  too,"  he  said  to  the 

vine. 

All  sat  joyously  together.  Native  beer 
waa  drunk,  and  at  last,  as  Becker  conld  not 
relish  it,  wine.  And  Becker  again  heard 
wise  words,  which  harmonized  with  those 
spoken  on  the  railway;  for  the  harbor-master 
said: 

"Take  notice,  Herr  Becker;  this  is  also 
a  parable.  With  you  on  the  Rhine  wine  is 
drunk  from  open  casks  ;  with  us  from  corked 
and  sealed  bottles.    But  the  wine  is  the 


same.  And  the  human  heart  it  gladdens  is 
the  same  too." 

Becker  joyously  tonohed  glasses  with  the 
man. 

On  reaching  horn*!)  Becker  said  that  the 
Prussians  were  really  a  very  good  sort  of  peo- 
ple. "  And  there  are  fine  ships  on  the  Havel 
too.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  oheerfnl  as 
the  Rhine.'* 

The  vines,  which  had  blossomed  so  beau- 
tifully, gave  good  wine  in  the  autumn.  The 
wedding  was  celebrated  in  the  house  of  Nann- 
chen's  aunt,  at  Kosthdm,  and  Frftoi  was 
bridesmaid. 

Just  before  the  departure  of  the  young 
couple,  Becker  had  another  vexation,  which, 
however,  waa  quickly  changed  to  joy. 

"  Wilhelm,"  he  said  to  his  son-in-law, 
"  one  thing  is  fortunate,  you  will  no  longer 
be  obliged  to  be  a  soldier." 
.  "  Thank  God,  I  am  not  disabled,"  replied 
Wilhelm,  "  I  am  still  in  the  Landwebr  I  And 
I  must  remain  there." 

As  has  been  stated,  this  at  first  vexed 
Becker,  but  be  said -to  his  brotherdn-law,  as 
if  he  had  changed  bis  mind : 

"These  Prusrians  are  an  obstinate  bat 
excellent  race." 

This  story  happened  ten  years  ago.  One 
might  almost  say  a  huodred  years  ago ;  for 
have  we  not  lived  tfaroagb  a  century  since 
18*4? 


MISMANAGEMENT  BY 
FHYSICIANS. 

DURING  a  recent  visit  of  the  writer  to 
Aiken,  the  noted  sanitarium  in  South 
Carolina,  he  became  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  relations  which  existed  between  the 
invalid  sojourners  there  and  their  physicians 
at  home  were,  in  a  number  of  cases  by  far 
too  large,  of  a  wrongful  and  mischief-making 
character.  It  waa  distressingly  common  to 
meet  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  lay 
at  the  door  of  their  medical  advisers  the 
responsibility  of  a  ^«ater  part  of  their  ills, 
and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  denoonoe,  in  the 
most  emphatic  language,  a  certain  lament* 
able  ignorance,  or  something  worse,  that  had 
governed  tho  advice  that  had  been  given 
thmn. 

To  even  the  ooolrat  and  most^ispasaiim- 
ate  obsorver,  one  aooostomed  to  see  faults  in 
both  parties  to  any  issue,  there  must  finally 
come,  after  he  has  heard  the  tales  that  many 
patients  can  tell,  the  conviction  that  there  is 
a  class  of  men  among  the  medical  practition- 
ers of  the  higher  orders  who  should  be  shorn 
of  their  titles,  and  thus  prevented  from  doing 
further  harm  in  the' community. 

The  invalids  who  visit  Aiken  are  those 
who  seek  an  equable  climate  to  aid  them  in 
their  endeavors  to  ttirow  off  pulmonary  dis- 
orders. There  is  a  large  number  upon  whom 
these  disorders  have  settled  but  lightly;  a 
large  number  who  are  conscious  that  they  are 
in  danger ;  and  a  smaller  number  who  Icnow 
perfectly  well  that  it  must  be  the  work  of  a 
miracle  if  their  strength  is  restored  to  them 
and  their  lives  preserved.  It  is  from  the 
lips  of  some  of  the  members  of  these  two  last- 
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mentioned  classes  that  the  evidence  against 
the  doctors  Is  to  be  ehiefiy  gathered. 

The  writer  selects  the  criticisms,  of  con- 
sumptives to  emphasize  his  remarks,  for  sev- 
eml  good  reasons.  It  would  seem  that  the 
treatment  of  consumption  is  among  the  most 
important  labors  of  a  physidan's  life,  and 
therefore  one  upon  which  he  directs,  or 
should  direct,  his  best  powers  of  observation. 
It  would  also  appear  that,  relatively,  the  dis* 
ease  is  a  simple  one;  that  its  general  reme- 
dies are  few ;  thai  little  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  kind  of  remedies,  and  that 
the  disease  ia  commonly  of  such  slow  devel- 
opment that  it  can  be  seized  and  expurgated 
long  after  it  has  established  a  fast  hold  in  the 
system.  In  each  and  all  of  these  particulars 
it  demonstrates  its  openness  to  attack  and 
defeat,  and  the  cases  are  comparatively  few 
where  it  seizes  upon  a  human  being  and  har- 
ries him  into  his  grave,  in  spite  of  all  prompt 
aid  and  care. 

Most  oS  the  other  great  universal  sick- 
nesses are  more  complex,  more  violent,  and 
are  susceptible  to  more  methods  of  treat- 
ment. Fbyaidans  differ  radically  in  their 
estimates  of  the  remedies  that  may  be  applied 
to  them,  and  If  one  be  attacked  by  a  disease 
that  belongs  to  one  of  these  classes,  he  will 
receive  a  oartaln  kind  of  trwtmnit  just  as 
be  happens  to  call  a  certain  doctor.  With 
oonsnmption,  however,  the  case  is  entirely 
diligent.  Tlie  same  general  prescription 
that  is  good  for  the  New-Englander  is  equal- 
ly good  for  the  Old-Englander,  and  also  equal- 
ly good  for  a  native  in  Africa.  Dry  air,  even 
temperature,  nutritious  food,  and  strict  watch 
on  a  few  of  his  habits,  and  any  physician  can 
instruct  htm,  if  he  can  talk  at  all.  The  main 
course  that  he  should  take  is  laid  out  before 
him  as  straight  and  clear  as  any  path  in  any 
medical  task. 

But  the  charge  against  the  men  who  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  culprits  is  not  that 
they  do  not  see  and  understand  this  course — 
such  a  charge  would  fall  to  the  ground  of  its 
own  weight  if  it  were  brought  against  chil< 
dren.  The  accusations  are  far  more  important 
since  they  deal  with  faults  infinitely  more 
terrible  than  ignorance,  i.  e.,  carelessness  and 
ne^eot  of  duty.  Remember,  we  are  now 
speaking  of  tlie  experience  of  some  consump- 
tives in  the  hands  of  tbdr  physicians,  not 
of  the  innumerable  onTortuDates  who  have  to 
complain  of  the  other  great  ills,  and  whose 
miseries  and  disappointments  must  be  greater 
OS  their  troubles  are  more  complex ;  and  do 
not  forget  that  we  are  dealing  witii  wdl-taught 
men  and  a  sliiq>le  disorder  that  has  simple 
cures. 

The  charges,  then,  are  these  :  that  many 
physicians  fail  to  study  the  patient  while  they 
imperatively  order  new  courses  of  life;  that 
they  turn  enfeebled  persons  adrift  in  r^ons 
whose  qualities  and  properties  they  (the  phy- 
sicians) know  little  or  nothing  of;  that  they 
do  not  tell  the  truth  to  those  who  seek  the 
truth ;  and  that  they  withhold  it,  not  from  a 
fear  of  the  patient's  inability  to  bear  it,  but 
from  an  aversion  to  implicate  themselves  in 
cases  whose  issues,  being  doubtful,  may  bring 
discredit  upon  themselves  ;  that  they  fail 
most  signally  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
questions  of  general— treatment  tiie  cool. 
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thoughtM  judgment  that  is  demaoded ;  and 
.Ihat^  upon  Insuffleient  eTidenee,  they  utter 
liuty  flats,  to  recall  which  would  be  to  pre- 
jodiee  tb^  supposed  digoity  of  tbdr  stand- 
ii^;  and,  flDslIy,  that  they  so  completely 
lose  their  oiice  lofty  estimate  of  their  holy 
■calling  that  they  bear  themselres  aa  critics 
and  antagonists  to  those  who,  hambled  by 
diseases,  ai^rooeh  them  for  advice  and  as< 
sistance. 

These  accasations  are  not  made  against 
those  of  the  lower  orders  of  practitioners, 
but  against  those  of  the  upper — against  those 
who,  by  the  exercise  of  Bbill  and  real  indus- 
try, hare  risen  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
community,  but  who  hare  forgotten  to  prac- 
tise in  the  good  ways  that  they  knew  when 
younger.  It  is  in  the  work  of  these  i^d  and 
all-powerftil  men  that  the  &nlt  seems  most 
hateful. 

That  great  experience  should  faaTe  brought 
thetu  bdief  in  themselTes ;  that  dealings  with 
tbonsands  shonld  hare  taoght  thm  to  be  ar* 
rogant ;  that  iutimuy  with  all  the  sentiments 
of  lifSa  and  death  shoald  not  bare  kept  Ifaem 
eharitable  and  kindly  in  their  bearing  to  thdr 
ftUow>meo ;  that  the  traditions  of  th^  calk 
ii^  should  not  have  prerented  tb«n  from 
being  hasty,  half-ei^ted,  and  obstinate— are 
lamentations  that  go  up  erery  boar  from 
many  a  foriom  siek-ehamber ;  and  no  one 
stands  by  to  record  them,  and  make  Aem 
bear  the  fruit  they  teem  with. 

To  cite  instances  in  support  of  the  accu- 
sations that  hare  been  briefly  made  would  be 
a  useless  task.  The  writer  mast  content 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  what  he  has 
charged  will  flnd  support  in  the  experience 
of  nine  inralids  in  erery  ten  In  the  country, 
and  that  no  physician  can  be  found  who  will 
not  only  admit  the  truth  of  what  has  becti 
Said,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  his  contem- 
poraries,  but  will  be  able  and  willing  to 
add  a  little  testfDMuy  oat  of  bis  own  mem* 
cry. 

Still  it  may  not  come  amiss  to  refer  to 
examples  of  each  of  the  Aortcomings  de- 
aeribed,  in  order  that  the  points  may  be  il> 
lostmted. 

-  Take  the  first  connt,  for  Instance^  A  man 
in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  whom  the 
writermet  in  Aiken, bad  become  alarmed  about 
his  condition  some  eighteen  months  befbre. 
He  had  gone  to  a  prominent  physician  in  Bos- 
ton entirely  noannonnced,  and  bad  submitted 
bis  case  to  him.  The  physician  asked  tn 
quick  succession  these  questions :  "  Any  con- 
sumptives  among  your  immediate  ancestors  f  " 
"  Is  yonr  life  sedentary  •  "  "  What  have  you 
been  doing  for  yourself!"  "Do  you  cough 
much  F  "  The  patient  was  then  ordered  to 
direst  himself  of  bis  coat  and  waistcoat  The 
physician  applied  his  ear  to  the  bared  chest, 
and  ordered  that  "  one,  two,  three,"  should 
be  counted.  The  enunciating  was  repeated 
half  a  dozen  times.  Then  the  patient's  lungs 
were  sounded  by  a  series,«f  taps  made  by 
the  flnget^tips  of  the  doctor's  right  hand. 
With  this  operation  the  examination  was 
broi^ht  to  a  dose  Scarcely  four  minutes 
had  been  consamed  in  the  task.  The  patient 
wai  then  toM  to  put  his  olothing  on  again. 
The  phyvieiaD  wrote  a  preeeription,  calling 
fiw  eedlinr  irfl  and  a  mild  tonic,  and  said  to 


the  young  man,  "  There  is  nothing  the  mat- 
ter, but  perhaps  you  hod  better  lire  in  an- 
other ei^  next  winter.  Give  roe  your  ad- 
dress." He  wrote  it  in  a  pass-book,  and  the 
young  roan  went  away.  The  address  was 
wanted  for  the  use  of  the  bill-collector. 

When  the  patient  got  out  of  the  austere 
presence  and  found  himself  in  the  street,  he 
reflected  that  ho  had  not  been  called  upon  to 
describe  hU  symptoms ;  that  he  now  knew 
nothing  more  about  the  character  of  bis  trou- 
ble than  he  had  known  before ;  that  he  had 
received  no  explanations,  no  encouragement, 
no  warnings;  and  that  he  was  entirely  dis- 
trustful of  the  doctor's  statement  that "  there 
was  nothing  the  matter,"  He  Icntw  some- 
thing was  the  matter.  He  was  too  pale,  too 
weak,  he  coughed  too  much,  and  he  bad  too 
many  pains,  to  be  put  at  rest  by  an  impatient 
assertion  made  after  an  Impatient  glance  at 
his  condition. 

Still  the  doctor  was  a  great  man. 

The  patient  hesitated  and  dilly. dallied 
until  spring  came,  when  be  went  to  another 
physioisn,  who  held  up  his  hands  in  amaze- 
ment, and  ordered  him  off  to  Jforida. 

He  became  fH^tened,  and  he  went  to 
Florida  by  the  first  boat,  and  found  out,  after 
staying  there  two  months,  that  It  was  In  all 
probability  the  worst  plncc  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  for  a  person  with  his  ailment. 

The  weather  was  exceedingly  bad,  and  the 
air  was  heavy  with  moisture  almost  contin- 
ually. Besides  this,  be  found  very  little  if 
any  blood-food,  snch  as  it  was  positively  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  have,  and  also  that 
the  druggists  were  ill  supplied  with  fresh 
goods  of  the  better  sort.  He  was  subjected 
to  all  the  inconveniences  of  overcrowded  | 
towns,  and  when  he  fled  from  these  he  found 
that  be  had  also  fled  fVom  the  few  sorry  com- 
forts that  he  had  been  able  to  purchase. 

The  result  was,  that  he  went  to  Alkeo  with 
consumption  fastened  upon  him,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  is  now  dead. 

The  second  physician  committed  as  great 
a  wrong  as  the  first  did.    The  weather  In  ^ 
Florida  ti:at  spring  was  rdatirely  qntte  as 
bad  as  it  was  elsewhere,  and  the  physician 
should  have  known  it   Had  he  prescribed  a 
drug  whose  quality  was  notoriously  bad,  be 
would  have  committed  a  misdeed  similar  to  I 
this  one.  The  Uw  does  not  admit  the  plea 
of  ignorance  of  a  statute  to  enter  into  the 
defense  of*a  culprit.    How  would  the  law 
frown,  then,  upon  the  blunder  of  a  person  who 
sends  another  into  danger  because  he  failed 
to  know  what  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  in 
a  positive  sense  that  he  should  know.    In  i 
case  of  the  felon,  knowledge,  or  rather  a  j 
strong  impression,  regarding  tbe  law  should 
be  instinotive;  hut,  in  the  case  of  a  physi- 
cian, the  knowledge  of  climate  and  collateral  i 
matters  shonld  be  as  much  a  part  of  hU  j 
stock  of  valuable  information  as  his  koowl-  i 
edge  of  medicine  itself,  and  if  he  does  not  ! 
have  it,  even  to  the  most  minute  particular, 
and  if  he  acts  in  bis  Ignorance,  then  he  is,  In  ' 
the  harshest  meaning  of  the  term,  a  wicked 
man. 

This  same  case  may  be  made  to  ezpMn 
another  point 

The  physician  did  not  tell  the  truth  to  his 
patient  In  fact,  he  told  him  a  deliberate  and  1 


mischievous  falsehood,  and,  what  is  more,  he 
prove4  that  he  spoke  Alscly  In  the  same 
breath. 

He  had  before  him  a  debilitated  man, 
whom  he  examined  in  tbe  customary  way, 
and  to  whom  he  said,  "  There  is  nothing  the 
matter ;  "  but  he  added,  *'  Perhaps  you'd  bet- 
ter live  in  another  city  next  winter." 

Why  "  in  another  city  next  winter,"  if 
there  was  "  nothing  tbe  matter  f  "  Why  did 
he  not  say,  as  he  should  have  said : 

"  Tou  are  In  danger.  Tour  lungs  are  li- 
able to  become  diseased,  and  you  shonld  not 
suy  in  the  climate  that  produced  this  con- 
dition in  your  syston  a  day  longer  than  you 
can  help," 

That  would  have  been  plain  and  honest, 
and  it  would  have  produced  an  alarm  in  the 
breast  of  the  sick  man  that  would  have 
armed  him  i^ainst  death  with  some  effect 
The  claim  that  reticence  on  a  doctor's  part 
is  fireqoentiy  to  be  desired,  does  not  admit 
of  denial ;  but  it  is  contended  that  he  shonld 
always  talk  plunly  when  the  question  of  the 
expediency  of  plain  talk  ts  even  doubtftil, 
and  that  it  Is  Imperatively  drananded  by  hon- 
esty and  humanity  that  be  should  speak 
pUdnlj  when  be  knows  the  patient  has  stam- 
ina enough  to  bear  the  truth.  It  is  to  be 
safely  believed  that  the  physicians  whose 
methods  are  under  criticism  refrain  from 
detailing  what  they  know  or  suspect  of  a 
new  patient's  case  from  sheer  antipathy  to 
embroil  themselves  In  fresh  affairs — affairs 
whose  turns  and  complioationa  might  bring 
discredit  upon  themselves.  They  show  only 
too  pifunly  by  their  manner  that  they  would 
that  tbe  Invalid  bad  gone  elsewhere.  They 
regard  the  stranger  as  an  Interloper  in  the 
fair  drcle  of  selected  clients,  and  they  dis- 
patch him  in  one,  two,  tliree  order,  and  send 
him  packing  about  bis  sorry  business  quite 
as  Ignorant  as  be  was  before,  and  twice  as 
bewildered. 

It  is  to  be  said  that,  although  the  reme- 
dies for  consumption  are  simple,  it  is  in  the 
applioation  of  them  that  the  trouble  lies. 
The  physician  has  upon  his  lips  a  few  stock 
pfeeas  of  advice,  but  If  he  does  not  compre- 
heniif  the  condition  and  phyrieal  needs  of  the 
patient  (and  every  patient  is  sin  genfrU),  he 
had  moch  better  hold  his  tongue. 

All  doctors  can  give  the  staple  advice  to 
consnmptivea,  but  it  Is  only  the  best  tau^t 
among  them  that  can  find  out  what  patients 
require  modifications  or  elaborations  of  these 
items  of  advice,  and  what  these  modifications 
or  elaborations  should  be.  It  is  very  nice 
work  to  make  these  discoveries;  it  requires 
consummate  skill,  great  experience,  and 
sound  judgment;  but  It  is  all  wholly  within 
the  duty  of  a  good  physician  to  perform  it 
Believing  this,  how  monstrous,  then,  does  it 
seem  when  a  patient  Is  hurried  into  the 
street  with  the  commands,  "  Live  in  a  dry 
atmosphere ;  eat  nourishing  food ;  avoid 
changeable  climates,"  ringing  in  his  ears, 
hearing  after  all  but  repetitions  of  the  advice 
he  was  once  accustomed  to  hear  in  the  nur- 
sery 1  What  is  a  dry  atmosphere  ?  fl'hcre 
is  he  to  find  it  *  How  shall  he  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  when  he  has  found  it  t  What 
food  will  help  him  f  Is  it  to  be  procured 
where  he  Is  to  Hvef   What>are  the  obMn- 
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ical  changes  tbat  are  to  be  wrought  f  and 
•O  on,  not  ad  infinitum,  but  to  the, extent 
perhaps  of  forty  or  firtjr  queries,  all  to  be 
answered  within  five  minutes,  each  being  ab- 
Bolutelj  necessary  to  enable  the  patient  to 
oondoct  Ilia  oase  with  intelligflDoe. 

And  if  these  qaeations  be  not  asked,  and 
if  the  physidau  does  not  satisfy  himself  of 
the  tme  and  exact  wonts  of  the  system  that 
needs  treatment,  then  creep  In  those  errors, 
those  dreadftal  mistakes,  the  deti^la  of  which 
mak«  the  Usteaer  wonder  if  sense  and  hu- 
manity have  any  offices  to  perform  between 
doctor  and  Invalid. 

If  one  bat  turn  to  listen,  he  may  learn 
from  the  lips  of  the  sufferers  themselree 
that  they  have  "  by  advice "  hasteoed  to 
warmer  lands  only  to  find  them  enveloped 
in  fogs ;  that  they  have  found  places  of  "  reU 
uge"  to  be  so  utterly  destitute  of  comforts 
that  life  was  Jeopardised  within  tbeir 
its;  that  the  pains  of  travel  have  wrought 
evils  that  can  never  be  r^aired  ;  that  from 
lack  of  specific  instructions  they  have  wasted 
vnluable  time  and  strength  tn  experimeating 
with  various  sorts  of  food;  that  they  have 
discovered  that  their  ills  have  been  nus> 
named — that  '*  debility  "  was  consumption, 
that  a  "  slight  irritation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes"  was  degeneration  of  the  lungs,  that  a 
"  nervous  cough  "  was  an  unerring  indicator 
of  the  approach  of  death.  While  taking 
fully  into  aeeoant  the  blindnesa  and  stuiddity 
of  many  patients,  there  yet  remain  todlet- 
ments  enoa|^  against  the  physicians  of 
"good  repute"  to  oanse  nnlTersal  distrust. 
One  hears  of  delays,  conAised  orders,  inoon* 
sistencies  and  contradictions  in  diagnosis; 
blindness  to  clear  indications ;  obstinate  ad- 
herenoe  to  old  methods  when  their  worthless- 
ness  has  been  proved,  and  so  <m  and  on  ontil 
the  very  compliment,  "oar  first  physician," 
becomes  an  abomination  to  the  ears  of  a  lay- 
man. Could  the  offenses  tbat  doctors  daily, 
nay,  hourly,  commit  upon  the  helpless  and 
truating  folk  that  appeal  to  them  for  aid  be 
defined  by  any  method  analogous  to  the 
methods  by  which  sins  against  the  statutes 
are  defined  and  punished,  It  is  to  be  believed 
that  the  crimes  would  present  as  awful  an  as- 
pect MS  the  crimes  do  that  the  courts  are 
called  upon  to  judge ;  and,  moreover,  that, 
were  the  doctors  placed  at  the  same  bar  to 
answer,  there  are  not  prisons  enough  in  this 
country  to  contain  the  culprits  tbat  would  be 
sent  to  InhaUt  th«n. 

Albkbt  F.  Wibstib. 


JlfV  SOUVEmRS. 

BUCHANAN  RKAD-RTNBH ART-POWERS. 

A HONG  the  many  platitudes  for  which, 
since  it  has  become  unfashionable  and 
grown  unpopular,  Tupper's  "Proverbial  Phi- 
losophy "  is  remarkable,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Folicy  connseleth  a  gift,  given  wisely  and  In 

KSHOa, 

Andp(dlcyaftenratdapprovethit,A)rgxeatIstbe 
Inflnence  of  gifts." 

But  more  sagaciously,  because  finding  a 
realizing  echo  in  a  greater  number  of  human 


hearts,  than  in  the  selfish  expression  quoted, 
Jonson,  in  bis  "Underwood,"  rays  of  gifts  : 

"  They  are  the  noblent  benefits,  and  sink 
Deepest  Id  man;  of  which  when  he  doth  think. 
The  memory  delights  blm  more,  from  whom 
Than  what  he  bath  received." 

Tea,  cold  and  emotionless  indeed  must 
be  the  heart  fai  which  remembrance  Is  not 
wreathed  and  perfdmed  with  gratitude  when 
the  eyes  fhll  open  a  token,  however  simple 
or  insigoiflcant,  evidencing  in  some  manner 
the  thonghtfnlness  of  the  giver — whether  It  be 
a  tribute  to  our  own  personal  vanity,  SQjne 
little  outcropping  of  taste  or  fancy,  or  some 
well-understood  need.  Gifts  are  rarely  of- 
fered without  a  feeling  that  they  will  be  ac- 
ceptable, and  still  more  rarely  without  the 
hope  tbat  they  will  make  the  recipient  hap- 
pier; while  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  for  saying  tbat  "they  who 
give  are  more  blessed  than  they  who  re- 
ceiva"  And  this  reminds:  Of  treasures 
which  have  come  to  me  in  this  way,  I  find  in 
my  jewel-box  three  small  shells ;  and  in 
memory  I  am  carrWd  back  to  my  first  jour- 
ney by  steamboat,  on  the  Rappahannock 
River ;  and,  among  the  passengers,  to  a  fair- 
hiured,  bright-eyed  little  girl,  a  stranger  to 
me,  who  hung  around  me,  asked  my  name, 
told  me  hers,  and  where  stie  was  going.  f1- 
n.ilty.  drawing  from  her  pocket  a  small  porte- 
monnaie,  from  which  she  abstracted  the  shells ; 

"I  am  going  to  ^Ye  these  to  you,"  she 

said,  "  because  I  like  yoo.  Uncle  

brought  them,  with  a  whole  heap  of  pretty 
things,  horn — from— from — oh, where!  Ham- 
ma  P  "  she  cried.  "  Ah  I  yes ;  the  West  In- 
dies. No,  no;  yon  must  keep  them  I"  she 
oontinned,  as  I  demurred,  and  her  mother, 
more  a  straoger,  smiled  and  bowed,  "be- 
cause I  like  you.  Tes,  I  do  I"  Whereupon 
the  little  fay  drew  my  head  down,  and  im- 
printed an  earnest  kiss  upon  my  lips.  And 
I  have  kept  them  ;  the  journey  was  a  lonely 
one,  undertaken  under  circumstances  sad- 
dening to  reflect  upon,  but  brightened  and 
beaudfied  by  this  little  episode. 

But  it  was  not  of  my  precious  little  shells 
that  I  intended  to  tell,  but  other  mementoes 
recalling  scenes,  person^^,  and  incidents, 
individually  delightful  to  ruminate  upon,  and 
not  devoid  of  general  interest.  They  serve 
to  recall  one  of  the  most  charming  and  uspful 
periods  of  my  life — months  in  the  "Old 
World,"  and  a  winter  in  Italy — in  Rome, 
with  its  history,  its  ruins,  its  chnrcbes,  and  its 
art;  Rome,  with  its  solemn  and  imposing 
Christian  festivals,  its  gay,  rollicking  carnival, 
its  long  Lenten  penance  broken  hjpeHttdt- 
jttaun,  fbx-chases,  and  other  tolerated  amuse- 
ments for  its  pleasure-loving  popnlatirai ;  and 
Hay,  the  month  of  flowers  in  that  climate,  in 
Florence  on  the  rippling,  musical  Amo ;  and 
in  Venice— Tenice,  the  beautiful,  on  her 
seventy-two  islands,  rising  like  mole-hills  oat 
of  the  great  sea. 

Here  on  the  table  beside  me  is  a  small 
paper-weight,  from  Rome,  made  up  in  the 
neat  manner  of  the  Roman  workers  in  mar- 
ble, of  red  porphyry,  Egyptian  alabaster, 
verf-anHeo,  and  white  Carrara  marble,  to  imi- 
tate a  bonk;  and  in  recalling  the  donor 
to  memory,  a  man  wulersized,  as  small  men 
are  usually  distinguished,  with  a  thin  vis- 


age, a  tall,  broad,  expansive  forehead,  a  very 
full  suit  of  chestnut -brown  hair  thickly 
threaded  with  gray,  a  heavy  brown  mustache^ 
a  nose  with  the  droop  which  indicates  deter- 
mination of  will  and  energy  of  purpose,  and  a 
pair  of  clear  bine  eyes,  fidl  of  kindness  and 
full  of  poetry.  It  recalls  a  pleasant  paaagt 
detarmet,'  a  little  bantering  upon  some  un- 
important and  now  not-remembered  snl^ect ; 
and  the  slipping  of  the  pap^-weight  in  my 
muir,  with—"  And  this,  if  you  please,  in  re- 
membrance." 

From  my  description,  vith  the  locality  In 
view,  need  I  say  my  generous  fHuid  was 
Thomas  Buchanan  Bead,  the  sculptor,  the 
painter,  and  the  poet  ? 

Hy  first  acquaintance  with  Hr.  Read  was 
through  a  short  and  very  pleasant  correspond- 
ence, paving  the  way  for  a  still  more  pleas- 
ant personal  acquaintance,  which  grew  into  a 
friendship  that  developed  to  me  many  of  his 
peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies.  Mr.  Read 
was  undoubtedly  possessed  of  genius,  and  of 
a  high  order,  though  of  a  nature  too  diffuse 
to  make  him  willing  to  work  for  that  excel- 
lence in  any  one  pursuit  which  is  almost  in- 
variably the  result  of  great  labor.  Hy  in- 
troduction to  him  occurred  in  his  studio  on 
the  Via  Hargntta,  on  a  morning  round  of 
visits  by  the  party  to  which  I  belonged,  to 
the  studios  of  several  American  artists  then 
in  the  "Eternal  City."  At  once  he  extend- 
ed his  band,  in  the  manner  of  on  old  friend, 
with  a  congratulation  to  himsdf  that  much 
flattered  his  visitor. 

Before  us  were  the  principal  works  In 
painting  of  his  later  Ufe  —  "The  Star  of 
Betiilehem,"  "The  Lost  Pleiad,"  "The  Por^ 
trait  of  the  ex-Queen  of  Naples,"  "Undine 
before  EQhlebom."  He  was  at  work  upon 
Ida  "Aboa  Ben  Adbem,"  and  hanging  up  in 
a  con^icuouB  plaoe  was  his  masterpiece^ 
"  Sheridan's  Ride." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  horse  ?  " 
said  he  to  me,  complacently  regarding  bis 
work. 

"  For  a  horle  ?  "  said  I,  in  a  lone  that 
might  have  been  somewhat  dubious,  for  I 
recognized  a  slight  change  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance.  "  I  think  you  have 
brought  that  horse  up  in  remarkably  fine 
order  after  that  wonderful  ride." 

"  Keep  that  to  yourself,"  he  said,  in  on 
nnderttme,  and  with  a  slight  smile.  "  No 
one  but  a  rebel  could  see  what  you  sefc 
Keep  it  to  yourself,  I  beg  you," 

And  truly  the  story,  brilliant  as  it  may 
be,  is  exaggerated  in  the  picture.  The  steed, 
"  as  black  as  night,"  with  the  valorous  rider, 
is  represented  as  just  coming  into  the  Feder- 
al camp  at  Winchester ;  the  dust  rolling  up 
in  clouds  around  him,  and  the  white  froth 
flying  from  his  thin,  pink,  quivering,  dis* 
tended  nostrils ;  while,  bat  in  hand,  and  the 
glow  of  inspiration  upon  bis  fkce,  Uie  rider, 
slightiy  lifting  himself  from  the  saddle,  ao- 
knowledges  the  oheas  by  which  he  Is  greeted 
by  the  doubtfbl  and  Ascomflted  men  of  Ub 
army.  One  would  naturally  think  the  horse, 
after  such  a  ride,  must  have  shown  somft 
symptoms  of  weariness,  and  tbat  all  the  force 
and  vigor  of  the  incident  must  have  belonged 
to  the  rider.  Would  snch  a  representation, 
and  especially  after  Hr.  Bead's  poem  desor^ 
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tive  of  tbe  ride  and  glorifjriDg  the  rider,  be 
Mtisfyiog  to  the  pubLio,  wlio,  through  the 
Tones,  bars  been  tu^t  to  r^ud  Oeneral 
PhU  Ettieridan  as  another  Boanerges,  if  not  a 
Castor  or  a  Pollux  ! 

And  framed  and  hung  upon  the  wall  of 
his  stndio  was  alao  the  original  Teraion  of 
the  poem  which  furnished  the  study  for  his 
pietare.  Buchanan  Read  was  not,  indeed,  a 
Tain  man,  as  has  been  said  hj  some,  but  be 
liked  well-timed  applause,  and  accepted  com- 
pliments with  no  boastful  modesty,  but  as 
bis  due.  At  heart  he  was  generous  and  no- 
ble, recf^nising  brarery,  generosity,  and  no- 
bility, in  others,  and  onwilling  to  wound  or 
harm  by  word  or  deed  ;  and  after  more  than 
one  visit  from  me  to  bis  studio,  and  my  care- 
fully reading  the  original  Teraion  of  bis  cele- 
b rated  poem— more  than  once — upon  one 
occasion  at  a  diuwr,  he  declared  he  "  had 
nerer  written  a  line  that  In  dying  he  would 
wUh  to  blot." 

"  Indeed ! "  cried  I,  In  a  tone  more  serious 
than  mock  resentment,  and  I  quoted : 

"  'On  (bs  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeplug  Ihater  and 
bster. 

Foreboding  to  teaUort  iba  doom  of  disaster, 
Tbe  hsart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the 
master 

Were  beaUofr  like  prlaoners  aasanltlng  their 
walh."* 

*'I  beg  your  pardon  1"  he  exclaimed, 
earnestly,  as  I  said,  slowly,  "How  dare  you 
charge  me  with  being  a  traitor t"  "After 
tbe  very  first  publication  of  my  poem  I 
cbaoged  the  word  traUor  to  foeman,  and  thus 
you  will  find  it  rendered  generally  in  the 
■chool<books  into  which  it  has  been  admit- 
ted." And  tbns  hare  I  found  it  rendered; 
thoagb  there  are  few,  nsTertheless,  who, 
eroD  after  this  declaration,  would  b^n  to 
r^rd  Hr.  Bead's  loyalty  Id  tbe  least  ques- 
tionable. Hr.  Read  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  assistance  of  hit  poem  toward  Sheridan's 
flime,  if  he  did  not.  Indeed,  think  that  the 
hero  of  the  poem  was  more  indebted  to  this 
Mttp  de  grace  of  a  poem  for  tbe  most  of  the 
Came  which  attached  to  bim.  But  that  he 
was  a  genuine  friend  and  an  ardent  admirer 
of  General  Sheridan,  there  was  no  doubt ; 
yet  did  he  not  refuse  a  generous  meed  of 
praise  to  some  in  the  traitor  category,  under- 
stood  in  his  stirring  poem,  even  to  speaking 
with  pride  of  his  descent  from  rebel  atock  in 
Maryland,  and  other  eridences  to  prOTe  that 
be  could  recognise  nobility  and  bntTcry  in 
bis  political  enemies. 

Abore  my  toilet  mirror  hangs  a  small  oil- 
paiuting,  fifteen  inches  broad  by  seven  deep. 
Connoisseurs  say  it  is  a  gem.  And  truly  in 
drawing,  coloring,  and  the  poetry  with  which 
it  is  iorested,  it  is  a  gem.  It  represents  a 
Tiew  in  Ischia,  and  with  its  companion,  a 
Tiew  in  Capri,  was  painted,  at  Hr.  Read's  re- 
qineit,  by  De  Moontstant,  an  artist  from  Kor- 
Adk,  Virginia,  to  illustrate  the  followli^  slan- 
xa  In  the  poet's  •*  Drifting : " 

"  Here  Isehia  smites 

O'erllqald  milea; 
And  yonder,  blueat  of  th«lales,  - 

Calm  Capri  waits, 

Her  bnndred  galea 
BogTsiUng  to  ber  bright  estatca." 

These  two  plotaree  were  brought  up  by 
Kr.  Bead  one  monlog  to  one  of  those  de- 


lightful Lmten  pOitt  dijemun  to  which  allu- 
^on  lias  been  made,  and  "  Capri  "  presented 

to  our  accomplished  hostess,  Krs.  H  ,  and 

"  Ischia  "  to  myself.  And  at  this  moment  it 
is  before  me,  looking  down  cheerfully,  and 
bringing  up  in  Tivid  portraiture  the  goodly 
company  which  surrounded  that  genial  break- 
fust-board,  OTcr  tbe  graves  of  two  of  whom, 
our  hostess  and  the  sculptor,  painter,  and 
poet,  the  tall  grass  now  wares. 

But  of  that  breakfast.  It  was  at  our  Ro- 
man home,  in  the  Palazzo  Ristori,  and  in  the 
small  and  unpretending  dlning-parlor  in  which 
the  great  tr(^idienne  was  in  tbe  habit  of  tak- 
ing her  meals  when  residing  there.  Of  those 
present  I  now  recall  Hr.  Randolph  Rogers, 
and  J.  Henry  Haseltine,  American  sculptors ; 
Captain  Toung,  of  ber  Britannic  Majesty's 
serrioe,  formerly  painter;  the  young  Duke 
Brascbi,  and  several  ladies,  who  mast  be 
nameless.  As  we  proceeded  from  tbe  grand 
soAm  of  the  palace  to  the  breakfiut-room,  Ur. 
Bead  whispered  to  me: 

*<If  you  will  ask  for  It  between  tbe 
courses,  I  will  recite  '  MMng '  for  yon ; " 
and,  taking  the  cue,  and  seendn^y  la  an  un- 
premeditated manner,  I  did. 

"Drifting," which  was  recited  with  an  ex- 
pression and  enthusiasm  lo  the  author  that 
added  much  to  its  beauty,  was  followed  by 
his  "  Singer,"  "  Sheridan's  Ride,"  "  Watch- 
ing," and  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  great 
American  triumvirate — Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
Webster,  the  title  of  wfaich  is  not  now  re- 
membered, but  beginning  witb  this  line— 

"  The  great  are  IklUng  from  us,  <me  by  one; " 

besides  scTeral  striUug  ponns  by  other  au- 
thors. 

Tbe  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Read  was  at  tbe 
Astor  House,  in  New  York,  a  few  days  pre- 
Tious  to  bis  death.  I  bad  heard  from  a  friend, 
who  was  a  passenger  from  Liverpool  on  the 
same  ship,  of  his  illness ;  and,  calling  to  in- 
quire of  Mrs.  Bead  of  the  condition  of  liis 
health,  by  his  request  I  was  invited  in  to  see 
him.  Already  bad  death  placed  its  signet 
upon  bim ;  but  yet  he  was  hopeflil,  and  spoke 
confidently  of  life  fhr  years  to  oome  in  his 
cotti^  in  tbe  subnrtw  of  Ginolmuiti.  His 
thought*  were  fiill  of  what  be  had  done,  and 
bis  mind  of  what  he  wished  to  do.  He  spoke 
of  pictures  that  in  imagination  be  had  pro- 
jected, and  of  poems  be  would  write. 

"  I  have  made  a  sketidi  of  you,"  I  said,  in 
the  course  of  the  Interview. 

He  smiled  feebly. 

"  And  what  did  yon  say  of  me  t " 

"I  said  you  bad  four  specialties,  viz., 
poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  compound- 
ing of  terrapln-stew," 

"Let  it  stand!  "cried  be— "  let  it  stand 
just  so.  I  made  terrapin-stew  for  Hr.  Long- 
fellow when  he  was  in  Rome,  and  I  made  ter- 
rapin-stew  for  you — did  I  not  ?  " 

He  had  not  made  a  terrapin-stew  for  me, 
but  promised  one  when  I  should  be  a  guest  in 
hia  Cincinnati  cottage,  some  Ume. 

With  a  glinting  of  the  enthusiasm,  which 
in  some  moods  characterised  bim,  aa  I  sat  by 
hia  bedride,  "  The  best  of  my  poems,"  be 
said,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  you  have  never 
seen.  It  is  entitled  *  The  Golden  Now.' — 
Get  it,  will  you,  Hattie?"  turning  to  Mrs. 


Read,  who  produced  from  ber  portiblio  tbe 
printed  slip  of  a  poem  written  in  the  same 
measure  as  his  "Watching"— a  poem  pro- 
nounced by  a  critic  In  ^e  Weihmtuler  Review 
to  be  the  finest  ever  written  by  an  American 
autiior.  The  slip  be  gave  me,  after  a  futile 
attempt  to  read  it  himself;  and  I  left,  prom- 
ising in  a  few  days  to  see  bim  again.  But  it 
was  not  so  to  be ;  and  now,  as  my  eyes  ruir 
over  the  smooth  and  beautiful  lines  of  which 
tbe  opportunity  and  the  improvement  of  tbe 
moment  are  tbe  theme,  and  in  which  man  is 
represented  as  holding  within  himself  bis  own 
destiny  for  good  or  evil,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, though  bis  life  was  a  busy  and  far  fttm 
b^ng  a  profitless  one,  there  must  have  been 
many  Umes  when  Buchanan  Read  was  forced 
to  weep — 

"  .  .  .  .  o'er  bonre 
Tbat  flew  more  idly  by  than  summer  wind.'* 

In  three  days  from  that  time  he  died, 
iMving  frimds  who  delight  more  in  rehea» 
ing  his  virtues  than  his  fidlingt,  whlt^  leaned 
"  to  Tirtae'B  side." 

Of  aO  bis  aooomplishmeats,  his  poetry 
eame,  perhaps,  nearest  excellence.  Bis  ef- 
forts at  sculpture  were  m^nly  in  early  life, 
and  given  up  as  a  pnnult  for  painUng ;  and 
In  painting  be  was  too  much  of  a  poet  to  give 
such  attention  to  details  as  characterizes  the 
work  of  all  the  most  cdebrated  in  the  pro- 
'  fessioQ.  Bis  pictures,  indeed,  were  poems 
'.  transferred  to  canvas.  He  liked  light,  intan- 
gible efi'ecta,  the  painting  of  angels  emitting 
phosphorescent  rays,  and  shadowy,  Indefinite 
figures,  which  told  a  story  of  worlds  more 
sinless  than  our  own.  He  delighted  in  in- 
vesting his  female  portraits  in  gauzy,  diapha- 
nous drapery,  and  looping  it  with  soft,  trans- 
lucent pearls — "  making  us  look,"  as  s^d  a 
lady, "  as  we  shall  look  when  we  get  to 
heaven." 

Some  of  bis  pictures  betrayed  carefhl 
'  study  of  tbe  old  masters.  This  was  especial- 
ly noticeable  in  bis  "  Lost  Pleiad,"  tbe  draw- 
'  ing  of  tlie  figures  in  which  could  not  fail  lo 
suggest  to  the  bebolder  the  celebrated  "  Iris  " 
of  the  Qallery  of  St.  Luke,  while  tbe  drapery, 
ethereal  and  dinging,  and  the  mystical  twi- 
light shadow  tbat  enveloped  the  creation  were 
essentially  of  bimself,  or  rather  of  hie  style, 
poeUcal  and  Intang^le.  ffis  "Shwidan's 
lUde"  was  a  singular  departure  from  this 
style,  and  tbe  sgMl  which  pervaded  it ;  and, 
though  the  horse  has  been  prononoeed  by 
connoisseur*  an  exi^geration,  be  conddered 
tbe  p^ting,  as  It  assuredly  was,  bis  <^ef- 
tTmttre.  Of  bis  portraits,  of  which  he  paint- 
ed many,  that  of  the  ex-Queen  of  Naples  was 
hia  pet  and  pride.  It  Is  a  full-length  figure, 
clad  in  white  gauze,  with  a  profusion  of  gauze 
about  tbe  shoulders  and  arms,  and  strings  of 
pearls  around  tbe  neck,  and  looping  up  heavy 
masses  of  dark  hair.  It  only  needed  wings 
to  be  tbe  picture  of  an  angel,  If  gauze  is  tbe 
bbric  in  which  angels  dress. 

And  now  I  open  s  portfolio  of  photo- 
graphs, all  of  statuary,  and  the  most  of  tb«n 
the  work  of  modern  artista ;  and,  as  one  by 
one  I  pass  them  through  my  bands,  I  am  car- 
ried back  in  memory  to  climbing  tbe  ateep 
triple  flights  of  steps  of  tbe  Triniti  di  Uonti, 
and  a  large,  commodious  studio  on  the  Tla 
Gistina,  in  Rome :  upon  a-^te  which  Daig>>» 
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hare  been  one  of  the  teiraces  of  the  Pincian 
Hill — orerlookiDg  in  the  distaDce  the  Capito- 
Une,  tb«  Falatiae,  Monte  Gnvallo,  the  Janl- 
■oule,  and  the  Piazza  and  Cathedral  of  St. 
Peter.  This  itudlo  was  richly  impregnated 
wl^  the  aroma  of  art,  haTing  been  for  many 
jeara  ooenfried  by  one  and  another  who  wor- 
shiped at  the  shrine.  But  the  genius  which 
thee  preyed  would  soaroely  hare  been  sin- 
gled out  In  a  crowd  as  one  about  whose  brow 
in  infancy  the  lambent  flame  of  fortune,  glory, 
and  greatuesa,  had  played.  He  was  a  man 
of  medium  size,  thin  and  angular,  with  a 
pale,  fiUr  complexion,  lEght-brown  htXv  and 
beard,  clearly  cut  but  by  no  means  distinc- 
tive nose  and  mouth,  a  forehead  neither  very 
high,  very  broad,  nor  masniTe,  but  a  pair  of 
kindly,  thoughtful  blue  eyes,  which  redeemed 
his  face  from  absolute  plainness.  Such  was 
William  B.  Rinehart,  whom  one  in  passing 
would  limply  proDoanoe  an  indiflf^nt-look- 
ing  man,  but  who  was  acknowledged  in  Rome 
to  be  a  diligent  student,  and  the  most  suc- 
eessful  rerivalist  living  of  the  old  Greek 
school  of  senlptore.  Of  all  the  artists  that  it 
was  my  happy  fortune  to  meet  In  the  Eternal 
CHij  (and  I  can  count  (hem  by  dozens),  I  do 
but  simple  justice  to  the  memory  of  Rinehart 
by  saying  there  was  about  him  the  least  of  a 
merchant,  the  least  assumption  of  orlfi^ality 
or  extraortUnairatt^nmrat  in  his  imfesslon, 
and  the  most  modesty  of  any  I  met ;  while 
not  one  of  his  brother  artists  spoke  ill  of 
him,  and  none  seemed  to  envy  him.  He  pur- 
sued the  aroi  tenor  of  his  way,  without  io- 
terfbrii^  with  or  obtmding  apon  others — as 
artist  and  a  gentleman  —  one  of  Nature's 
monlding,  without  fear  and  witiiont  reproach. 
Among  his  woi^s,  of  which  he  did  me  the 
honor  of  sending  photographs  before  I  left 
Rome,  I  find  "The  Woman  of  Samaria," 
"Leander,"  "Hero,"  "  Clytie,"  and  a  pair 
of  reclining  twin  babes  intended  for  a  tomb. 
In  all  of  these  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
Greek  feeling,  the  conscientious  adherence 
to  the  strict  rules  of  art  which  developed  a 
Phidias  and  a  Praxiteles.  "  The  Woman  of 
Samaria,"  of  life-aise,  and  perhaps  heroic,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  figures  of  modem  creation 
in  marble.  It  is  represented  at  the  moment 
when,  after  meeting  the  Saviour  at  the  well, 
she  declares,  "  He  told  me  all  the  things  that 
ever  I  did  " — her  water-pot  poised  gracefully 
00  her  right  hip,  her  left  hand  holding  up  the 
many  folds  of  her  loose  robe,  and  a  glad, 
pleased,  surprised,  and  Incomprehending  ex- 
pression apon  her  eonntenanee.  Her  face  is 
that  of  a  Jewess,  but  Idealised  to  the  most 
extreme  beanty  erer  seen  in  the  daughters 
of  Israel 

His  "Leander"  is  nude,  bold,  brawny, 
musenUr,  the  limbs  strong  and  supple,  as  if 
altc^ther  able  to  deare  the  waves  of  the 
Hellespont,  and  fiie  fooe  of  the  pnrest  Greek 
type..  His  '^Hero"  is  the  anxious,  timid 
Greek  maiden,  standing  upon  the  sea-shore, 
with  a  lighted  lamp  in  hand,  lookii^  out  over 
the  dark  waters — the  wind  ruffling  in  many 
graceful  and  easy  curves  the  loose,  light  folds 
of  her  drapery.  These  two  companion  pieces 
fieem  rather  as  if  they  might  naturally  have 
sprung  out  of  the  marble  than  have  been  ma- 
nipulated by  human  bands,  so  perfectly  do 
they  agree  the  one  with  the  other.  His 


"  Clytie,"  though  essentially  Greek,  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  "  Clytie  "  we  all  know,  in 
which  the  bead  and  shoulders  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus  are  represented  oa  rising  out 
of  the  sunflower — the  broad  petals  of  the 
yellow  blossom  curving  off  from  her  beantifol 
bust.  lUnefaart's  "Oiytle"  b  s  nude,  SxAX- 
length,  standii^  figure,  holding  in  her  ri|^t 
hand  a  ftilly-eqianded  suDfiowM>,  upon  which 
she  gazes  with  bent  faMd— her  eyes  fostened 
upon  it  with  an  earnestness  which  might 
have  sent  her  soul  through  them,  and  vital- 
ized the  blossom  into  which  she  was  turned 
when  despised  by  Apollo.  She  pined  away, 
and  was  transformed  by  the  more  merciful 
gods.  This  Itinehart  regarded  as  his  chef- 
tPoetairt.  For  its  perfection  no  less  than 
twelve  models  wetre  employed,  and  those  se- 
lected from  the  most  celebrated  for  face  and 
figure  then  in  Rome— one  furnishing  one,  and 
another  another  portion  of  the  body  or  some 
superior  grace,  that  tended  to  the  creation 
of  betD^  which«had  Urth  in  the  artist's 
soul. 

Rinehart  lived  atid  died  a  poor  man.  He 
never  aspired  to  riches,  but  he  had  longings 
for  appreciation  that  were  Ill-gratified ;  be- 
cause, perhaps,  his  modesty  was  too  great, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  true  artist  is  inwrout^ht 
with  too  much  delicacy  to  allow  him  to  thmst 
forward  his  claims  to  notice,  to  the  gapii^ 
crowds.  He  was  a  Baltimorean  by  birth,  and 
with  an  Intense  admiration  for  the  charaoter 
of  Stonewall  Jaekson,  the  artist  ardently 
wished  for  an  ordet  for  an  equestrian  statue 
of  the  great  Boathem  soldier. 

"  But  would  it  suit  you  ?  "  said  I.  "  He 
was  the  most  quiet  of  men ;  and  history  re- 
cords quite  as  llttie  action  of  the  proverbial 
'  old  sorrel  horse,'  as  the  rider." 

"  I  could  make  it  suit  me  1 "  he  replied, 
with  enthusiasm. 

"  Then  yon  would  be  compelled  to  expend 
much  idealization  upon  It,  and  thus  tiie  work 
would  lose  likeness  to  the  originals." 

"That  could  be  managed,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ingly, "  and  yet  no  one  would  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  rebel  hero,  or  his  eharacteristie  war- 
horse." 

It  seems,  indeed,  a  pity,  when  bis  ex- 
pressed wishes  were  so  few,  that  he  could 
not  have  had  this  eomn^sion ;  and  yet,  when 
his  fame  as  a  sculptor  Is  regarded,  those  who 
moat  sincerely  admired  and  valued  hie  gen- 
ius, may  be  glad  Uiey  were  never  gratified. 
We  can  very  well  understand  his  snccess  in 
classic  studies,  but  cannot  forbear  a  feeling 
of  exoesidve  doubtfolness  when  we  tiiink  of 
him  as  manipulating  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
hisequallyunimpresBlonablewsT^teed.  With- 
in the  last  few  months  Knehart,  too,  has 
passed  away,  leaving  the  remembranoe  of  his 
exalted  genius,  his  skill  In  his  profession, 
and  his  many  virtues,  to  gather  in  a  halo  of 
brightness  over  a  name  and  a  fkme  compara- 
tively unknown. 

Now  I  open  the  lids  of  a  **  Hand-book  of 
Central  Italy,"  and  between  the  leaves  I  find 
two  pressed  sprays  of  small  yellow  roses,  and 
a  spray  of  a  diminutive  red  rose,  called  here 
"  the  picayune."  And,  seeing  these,  there 
recurs  to  memory  the  brightest  of  bright 
May  mornings  in  Florence,  a  seat  in  a  rick- 
ety, hired  carriage,  a  drive  at  a  furious  pace 


across  the  Ponte  Yecchio,  around  the  Boboli 
Gardens,  and  under  the  shadows  of  the  Pitti 
Palace,  out  to  a  suburban  settlement  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Aroo,  which,  from  the 
order  of  its  arcbltectare,  the  light  drab,  sal- 
mon and  cream  color  of  the  cottages,  and  the 
neat  gardens  about,  under  a  sky  less  clearly, 
deeply  bine,  and  In  air  less  soft  and  balmy, 
ndght  have  been  taken  for  the  snburb  of 
some  driving  New  England  village.  We 
halted  in  front  of  a  modem  gate,  alighted, 
and,  passing  throi^  a  small  and  flourishing 
garden,  entered ,  the  open  door  of  a  wooden 
building,  painted  a  pale  salmon  color,  and 
found  ourselves  within  a  finely-lighted,  com- 
modious suite  of  rooms,  used  as  a  sculptor's 
studio.  Around  us  were  evidences  innumer^ 
able  of  his  craft.  And  full  soon  the  sculptor 
entered — a  man,  seen  once,  to  be  forever  af- 
terward remembered :  past  middle  life,  tall, 
loofl&jointed,  but  not  ungainly  in  jAynqut, 
with  a  dark  complexion,  tending  to  fiorid- 
ness,  long,  iron-gray  hair  and  beu*d,  massive 
but  drooping  features,  and  large,  grayish- 
brown  eyes,  that  spoke  volumes  of  kindness 
and  poetry,  yet  energy  and  determination. 
And  we  were  in  the  presence  of  Hiram 
Powers,  world-known  and  world-famed !  I 
know  not  why  It  should  have  been,  but  his 
presence  was  orerpowmng,  and  it  required 
some  moments  of  listening  to  his  voluble 
and  inatmctive  conversation  for  me  to  regun 
snfflcient  self-possession  to  jdu  in  a  talk  that 
Interested  me  b^ond  measure.  Nor  in  this 
do  I  tliink  I  should  have  succeeded  at  all,  hod 
he  not  produced  the  litfle  hand  In  marble,  of 
whldi  Hawthorne  speaks  in  his  travel-notes 
— the  hand  of  one  of  his  children  when  an 
infant — the  great  artlst'a  peculiar  pet  work — 
the  hand  which  Hawthorne  thinks  should  be 
copied  again  at  sixty  years  of  age,  when  It 
shall  have  performed  the  greater  part  of  life's 
duties  allotted  it,  and  the  bones  and  sinews 
and  veins  shall  have  each  made  for  them  a 
character.  The  display  of  this  little,  beauti- 
ful thing  in  marble  had  in  it  so  much  that 
was  human,  so  much  that  wns  simple,,  so 
muoh  that  was  akin  to  mortals  less  highly 
gifted,  that  I  soon  found  my  tongue  unloMcd, 
my  dumbness  leave  me,  and,  ere  long,  with  a 
confidence  which  now  surprises  me,  I  was 
exchanging  opinions  with  him  in  regard  to 
his  "  Proserpine  ;  "  his  matchlessly-beautiful 
"  Greek  Slave  ;  "  liis  dignified,  womanly 
"Eve;"  this,  that,  and  the  other  around  as, 
as  compared  with  the  ancient  "Yenuses" 
and  other  celebrated  [deces  of  Greek  stat- 
uary ;  and,  besides,  his  process  for  modeling 
plaster,  which  obviatea  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing a  day  model  of  the  sat{{ecL 

Of  one  thing  I  was  almost  Immediately 
eonvineed,  and  that  was  that  Mr.  Powers  was 
an  admirable  talker — commnnieative  and  in* 
struotive— the  talk  embellished  witii  flashes 
of  Uiought  and  qnaint  expressions,  which 
could  have  emanated  firom  no  mind  but  one 
instinct  with  genius,  and  one  that  delighted 
in  the  true  and  the  beantinil.  I  wish  1  could 
remember  all  be  said  ;  all  the  nice  points 
brought  forward,  all  the  nice  distinctions 
made. 

The  day  before  we  had  visited  the  Ufizxi 
Gallery,  and  this  being  discovered,  it  gave 
him  opportunity  for  a  short  disquisition  on 
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the  "  VeDua  de  Medici,"  the  good  and  the 
bad  points  in  tlie  statue,  according  to  his 
opinion — the  p«rfectuess  of  the  figure,  the 
miapUcement  of  the  eaff,  sod  other  depart- 
ures from  correctneBS,  uadiscovered  by  aiij 
UTe  a  practised  arttaL  From  what  Mr. 
Hawthorne  and  othera  gay  of  him,  this  most 
have  been  a  favorite  subject  of  eoDTeraaUon 
with  Mr.  Powers.  And  who,  b^ter  than  he, 
Goold  Ten  tare  to  criticise  any  school,  or  any 
single  work  of  art?  ' 

He  has  been  represented  as  nogeoeroas 
to  other  artists,  and  hypocritical,  when  a 
chance  was  given  him  to  render  an  estinute. 
But  this,  from  my  own  abort  acquaintance,  I 
am  much  inclined  to  doubt ;  and  equally  as 
much  inclined  to  accept  bia  opinion  of  anoth- 
er artist  and  his  works,  aa  founded  on  merit. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  I  well  re- 
member, the  name  of  Rinehart  came  up. 

"  He  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  conscien- 
tious sculptor,"  I  ventured  timidly  to  say. 

"Tes,"  he  replied,  quickly,  and  with 
moch  earnestness,  "  the  most  conscientious 
sculptor  living.  Not  one  baa  so  hifth  an  ap- 
preciation of  sculpture  as  an  art,  and  not  one 
gives  BO  exclusive  study  to  the  highest 
schools  and  the  most  rigid  rules  of  the  art." 

Of  his  own  works,  aside  from  the  baby- 
band,  I  found  it  impossible  to  dedde  upon 
the  artist's  ftvorltism.  From  his  "  Eve"  he 
went  to  his  "Greek  Slave;**  from  this,  to 
his  "  n  Penseroso ; "  and  then  to  his  '*  Ytw- 
erplne,"  his  "  Fisher-Boy,"  hia  "  CaUfomia ; " 
and  ftwn  bust  tolnist,  turning  each  on  its  ped- 
estal, drawing  dlsttnotions  and  descanting 
briefly  upon  all,  in  a  elnster  of  gems  of 
thought,  each  radiant  with  that  of  himself, 
which  contributed  so  decidedly  to  his  wonder- 
ful magnetism,  and  yet  made  him  feared  and 
respected  more  than  loved  and  confided  in. 

We  were  more  than  loath  to  leave  his 
presence  and  the  attractions  gathered  around 
him  ;  but  etiquette  prompted,  even  whea  we 
turned  to  go  out  of  the  studio,  that  the  length 
of  our  stay  might  have  been  a  trespass  on 
bia  time  and  good-nature,  though  he  depre- 
cated our  haste,  and  seemed  inclined  to  say 
much  more.  In  his  sculptor's  coat  and  cap 
he  followed  us  out  to  the  carriage,  as  be 
passed  along,  breaking  from  a  climbing  yel- 
low rose,  which  overhung  one  of  the  fVont 
windows  of  his  atudio,  the  two  sprays  now 
before  me;  and,  ftom  alow  hedgeonaflower- 
border^  the  little  red  one.  Their  perAime  Is 
gone,  but  thdr  colon  are  stUl  bri^t,  serving 
m(Mt  marvelonsly  to  freshen  snd  vivify  mem- 
ory's wbfdly  ineradioable  picture,  of  that 
bright  May  morning  in  Florence,  the  gargle 
and  rii^  of  the  Amo,  to  whose  marmnr  the 
Casa  Gtudo  windows  were  opened,  adding  to 
the  natoral  inspiraUon  of  the  resident  the 
drive  across  the  Ponte  Tecehlo  and  its  con- 
sequeoces. 

Tee;  here  before  me  are  my  little,  sim- 
ple souvenirs — my  paper-weight,  my  picture, 
my  photographs,  and  my  pressed  rosea — 
while  they  who  gave  them  me  now  lie  low  in 
the  dust,  with  the  winds  whispering  above, 
of  their  aims,  their  efforts,  and  their  accom- 
plishments.  T.  Buchanan  Read  was  the  first 

to  go;  then*  Hiram  Powers;  and  last  
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FAIRY  FINGERS: 

A  FSW  NOTES  FOR  MY  FBIBNBS  THE 
PAII1TERS.* 

WHEN  Kr.  Tennyson,  in  his  ever  fresh 
and  wonderful  "In  Hemoriam,"  de- 
scribes a  sunset  cloud — 

"  That  rlsas  upward  alwajt  higher 

And  onward  drags  a  laboring  breait. 
And  topfUt  round  Oe  dreary  v>e»U 
AlcOttUttgbmUon/HngtdviWlJlre"— 

it  is  plain  that  the  writer  is  painting  an  act- 
ual cloud  which  he  saw — that  he  really  had 
gazed  at  this  piled-up,  looming  mass  against 
the  red  sunset  which  bursts  forth  only  at  the 
ragged  edges,  "  fringing"  them  with  Saming 
crimson.  It  is  the  happy  privil^e  of  poets 
to  take  note  of  theae  grand  or  exquisitely 
delicate  efi'ects  of  the  fairy  fingers  of  light, 
to  store  them  in  memory,  and  to  reproduce 
them  in  verse  as  the  painter  sees  and  repro- 
ducea  them  on  canvas.  I  am  neither  a  poet 
nor  u  painter,  and  osn  rvToduce  what  I  have 
seen  in  neither  fashion ;  but  I  can  describe  in 
plainer  prose,  and  I  think  I  have  witnessed 
in  my  life  some  wondrous  "  eS^ets."  I  shall 
make  the  attempt  to  note  down  a  few  of  these 
beautiful  memories.  A  reader  here  or  there 
with  a  taste  for  sadi  thlnj^  may  possibly 
find  my  notes  'mtsresUng. 

TUs  is  my  first  memory.  Nearly  thirty 
years  ago  I  was  in  the  Capitol  at  Wastdngtoo, 
in  what  month  of  the  year  I  cannot  now  re. 
call,  but  I  know  that  the  day  was  overclouded, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  great  Rotunda 
gloomy.  A  dull  light  only  filtrated  through 
the  glass  above,  in  which  the  large,  "  histori- 
cal" pictures  upon  the  walls  were  only  half 
visible.  Pocahontas  was  only  a  blurred  fig- 
ure, and  the  combatants  at  Uonmoutb  fought 
in  a  sort  of  cloud.  There  was  no  one  In  the 
Rotunda,  all  waa  singularly  quiet,  and  I  ram- 
bled around  in  an  idle  way,  thinking,  and 
scarcely  looking  at  any  object,  When  all  at 
once  tho  space  was  lit  up,  as  it  were,  by  a 
sudden  golden  blaae ;  a  long,  brilliant  stream 
of  light  fell  from  a  rift  in  the  lowering  clouds, 
and  this  sudden  glory  rested  on  a  single  spot 
in  a  single  picture — the  golden  bead  of  sweet 
Rose  Standisb  in  "  The  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers."  I  shall  never  forget  tbe  de- 
light I  experienced — the  toider  sweetness  of 
the  poetical  head  at  the  young  ffxh  All  the 
rest  of  the  piotnre  was  in  gloom,  and  ren- 
dered even  gloomier  by  the  partial  lUnmina- 
tion.  Stern  Puritsns  mid  figfating-meD,  Ugbts 
and  shadows  of  the  painting  alike,  all  were 
dark,  and  but  one  thing  was  visible — the  girl's 
golden  h^r  in  the  golden  ray. 

Hy  next  memory  takes  me  to  tbe  dty  of 
New  York  and  old  Trinity  Ohuroh.  I  had 
gone  thither  to  attend  worship  one  Sunday  in 
the  autumn  of  18S?.  The  large  building  was 
filled,  the  cleigymao  had  preached  his  ser- 
mon, the  sweet  young  choristers  bad  charmed 
me  with  their  touching  voices,  and  the  mo- 

•  As  tbe  reader  nu;  Imagine  that  thia  article 
was  suggested  by  the  one  hi  tbe  last  nsmberof  the 
JotrRMAL,  entitled  Seven  BrlUant  Bnnssis,"  we 
think  it  oa\j  Jostlee  to  Hr.  Cooke  to  say  that  Ua 
US.  wu  sent  to  w  beftm  tbat  artlole  appeared. 
—Ed.  JouaiuL. 


ment  had  arrived  when  the  sacrament  of  tbe 
holy  communion  was  to  be  administered.  As 
on  tbat  day  at  Washingtw,  the  sky  lud  been 
overcast.  A  dim  reli^oua  light  mily  filled 
the  church;  all  was  hushed,  and  the  ole^- 
man  approached  that  part  of  the  chancel 
where  the  vessels  were  arranged  on  tbe  altar 
for  the  eommnnion.  As  he  did  so,  the  stunect 
wiudow  on  the  southern  aide  of  the  chancel 
suddenly  biased,  and  a  dassling  flood  of  light 
fell  upon  the  burnished  silver,  turning  the 
vessels  to  gold.  And  there  the  light  cou' 
tinned  to  rest,  as  though  to  give  all  who 
looked  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
Did  all  appreciate  the  solemn  beauty  of  itf 
I  know  not  A  few  did,  I  am  certain.  As  I 
was  coming  out  of  tbe  church  I  passed  two 
men,  apparently  foreigners. 

"  Did  you  see  f  "  said  one,  in  a  low  voiee. 

"  Tou  mean—" 

"  Tes,  tbat  effect  of  light  on  tbe  altar  and 

the  vessels." 

"Yea;  wonderful!— wonderftill" 
Let  us  leave  cities  now,  and  come  to  a 
much  more  tranquil  locality — an  old  country- 
house  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  green  fields 
and  oak-forests,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  in  Vliipnia.  This 
conntry-house  baa  a  loi^  portico  in  ftoct— a 
convoiient  old  haunt  In  snnuDer  evenings, 
where  yon  may  lounge  in  an  easy-chair,  or 
walk  to  and  fro,  passing  tbe  tranqoil  hour 
of  twilight  in  that  wise  and  profitable  idle- 
ness which  freshens  all  the  Csenltlea :  and  In 
firont  is  a  green  circle  with  a  square  wlute 
trellis  in  the  middle  holding  up  a  tall  "  Ken- 
tucky rose,"  and  a  whiie-and-salmon  honey- 
suckle, which  I  am  informed  is  very  rare.  I 
only  know  that  it  Is  very  attractive  seen  from 
the  upper  windows  on  dewy  mornings  against 
the  fresh  greenaward,  and  that  the  mingled 
bloom  of  roae  and  honeyauckle  form  a  great 
bouquet,  with  which  the  most  exacting  might 
be  pleased.  Around  the  circle  are  some  ce- 
dar-trees, growing,  after  their  habit,  in  the 
shape  of  cones ;  and  near  them  rises  a  weath- 
er-worn pole,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship — once 
surmounted  by  a  weather-cock — whicb  the 
Bishop  of  New  York  set  up  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  To  end  my  catalogue  of  objects  in 
this  quiet  haunt,  you  may  see,  across  fields 
and  woods  toward  the  east,  the  Blue  Ridge, 
clothed  with  forest ;  in  the  west  the  North 
Mountain  sleeps  like  a  long,  blue  wave  on 
the  horizon,  and  toward  the  south  the  Mas- 
sinutton,  with  its  tall  headland  above  Stras- 
burg,  and  its  peaks  called  "  The  Three  Sis. 
ters,*'  rises  suddenly  from  the  level  valley,  a 
deeper  bine  against  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

I  have  often  witnessed  in  this  tranqoil 
country  landscape  very  beadtifltl  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  fbr  the  sinking  son  throws 
the  shadow  of  ^e  western  Uasslnntton  head- 
land on  the  Three  Sisters,  and  heightens 
their  attractions.  Sometimes  a  tall  pine-tree 
on  the  mountain  wears  the  evening-star  upon 
its  summit  aa  a  mouareh  wears  a  jeweled 
crown ;  and  I  once  observed  the  red  disk  of 
tbe  setting  sun  just  poised  on  the  summit  of 
tbe  range  with  a  long,  snow  -  white  cloud 
sweeping  upward  from  it  like  a  swan's  feath- 
er, the  whole  resembling  to  tbe  eye  of  fancy 
a  blue  cap  with  a  snowy  pinme,  secured  by 
some  blaring  carbuncle. 
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Bat  I  proceed  to  Bpesk  of  some  other 
eflfecta  of  the  fairy  fingers  of  light  which  Im- 
presaed  me  at  the  Ume  aa  very  wondofUl  lad 
buutifnl.  The  flrat  that  I  ahall  mention  is 
the  appearance  preaented  one  evening  by  the 
Blue  Ridge  Hountains.  I  was  rambling  late 
in  the  afternoon,  just  as  the  «an  waa  ainking, 
and  had  been  hidnlging  that  mood  of  idle 
reverie  which  takea  the  attention  away  from 
one's  actual  sorroondingi,  when  anddenly  I 
waa  aware  that  aome  great  change  had  taken 
place  In  the  landscape.  I  looked  op  and  be- 
held a  superb  spectacle.  The  sno  was  al- 
most  mtlng  on  the  aommit  of  the  weatem 
woods,  and,  abruptly  borsUng  from  between 
two  long,  parallel  masses  of  cloud  as  black 
as  ebony,  flooded  the  whole  world  with  angry 
crimson.  I  had  oflen  observed,  however, 
this  peculiar  effect,  and  greatly  admired  the 
red  flush  on  stone-walls  or  tree-trunks.  What 
especially  impressed  me  now  was  the  wonder- 
ful  appearance  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  I  can 
only  describe  it  by  saying  that  it  resembled 
a  mass  of  red-hot  coals  of  fire  fanned  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  combustion,  short  of  white 
beat,  by  some  great  wind.  The  swelling  enm- 
mita,  the  masses  of  forest,  the  clearings  here 
and  there  with  their  minute  white  farm- 
houses, the  gap,  like  a  gash  in  the  range,  and 
one  great  tree  which  stands  at  the  point  of 
iatersectioo  of  the  boundaries  of  three  coun- 
Ues — all,  of  so  tender  a  bine  ordinarily,  was 
now  one  mass  of  flaming,  or  rather  glowing, 
fire.  The  effect  waa  danling.  The  very  sky 
seemed  to  reflect  the  iutenae  light  and  heat 
Imagine,  If  you  can,  a  whole  mountain-range 
on  flre  and  at  a  red  heat;  you  may  then  form 
aome  fhlnt  idea  of  thia  wondoful  spectacle 
which  daaded  me  thm,  and  will  remaio  in  my 
memory  aa  long  as  I  live.  It  lasted  few  only 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  farthest.  Then  the 
crimson  gradually  faded ;  a  light  red  suc- 
ceeded ;  then  a  dim,  misty  orange  followed ; 
then  the  sun  sank  behind  the  mountains  ;  and 
the  landscape,  donning  its  veil,  entered  on 
the  night — tliat  is,  upon  nothingness. 

Let  me  contrast  my  summer  landscape 
now  with  a  winter  one.  I  have  mentioned 
the  old  cedars  ranged  around  the  circle  in 
front  of  the  house.  They  are  not  the  com- 
mon cedars  of  the  region  of  the  Shenandoah, 
but  made  no  pretension  to  the  elegant  pro- 
portions and  rich  pensile  boughs,  with  deli- 
cately-ronnded  extremities,  of  the  balsam- 
evergreens  of  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  St  Lawrence,  where  you  may  see  and  ad- 
mire a  hundred  beautiful  varieties.  Still  they 
please  the  eye ;  birds  sing  in  them,  and  the 
thickly -fHnged  boughs  afford  in  winter  a 
resting -place  for  the  enow-flakes.  It  waa 
theae — the  anov-flakes — and  a  rich  moon- 
light added,  which  made  the  winter  "eflbot" 
I  aim  now  to  notice.  The  winter  bad  been 
remarkably  free  from  snow,  and  I  had  re- 
tired one  nigh^  leaving  the  outer  world  bare, 
bleak,  dark — each  a  landscape  as  you  do  not 
care  to  look  at  a  second  time-^nd  strive  to 
shut  out  with  curtiUns,  a  cheerful  blaze,  the 
glimmer  of  shaded  lamps,  and  the  last  maga- 
Eine.  Toward  daylight  aomethiog  woke  me, 
and  I  saw  a  vague  light  through  the  window, 
and  went  to  it.  The  whole  face  of  the  world 
had  chang^.  A  sudden  snow-storm  had  de- 
scended on  mountain  and  valley — liad  ceased 


after  falling,  I  suppose,  for  many  hours — and 
from  the  heights  of  heaven,  now  unobscured 
by  a  single  cloud,  poured  a  flood  of  solemn 
moonlight  on  the  white  fields,  and  especially 
upon  the  old  cedars.  The  effect  waa  most 
impressive.  The  lower  boughs  of  the  trees 
are  about  wix  feet  from  the  ground ;  on  this 
lUgbt  tbdr  extrmittea  Dcurly  rested  on  the 
earth,  or  rather  tlie  white  dirood  covering 
the  circle.  Every  bough  from  baae  to  sum- 
mit was  borne  down  by  the  dense  white 
drifta,  nearly  disappearing,  and  only  permit- 
ting you  to  trace  the  outlines  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  edging  of  green.  In  the  ghostly 
moon%ht  the  appearance  of  the  trees  waa 
weird  and  strange.  They  resembled,  as  they 
stood  in  semicircle  around  the  white  trellis  in 
the  centre,  a  solemn  group  of  whitfr^aired 
monarchs,  or  honry  Druids  motionless  around 
their  altar.  This  will,  no  doubt,  seem  fanci- 
ful in  the  extreme;  but  the  comparison  in- 
stantly occurred. 

A  last  effect  of  light,  which  I  witnessed 
some  time  since,  will  now  be  mentioned,  one 
of  the  most  delicate,  beaniiful,  and  evanes- 
cent scenes  that  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to 
behold.  WalUng  out  In  the  evening — it  waa  an 
evening  of  apring — I  looked  at  the  aomewhat 
subdued  tinta  of  the  woods  and  fields,  and 
reflected  upon  the  high  coloring  and  very  great 
prominence  given  by  aome  writers  of  flctioo — 
aay  the  exoellent  and  kindly  O.  P.  B.  James — 
to  dasoriptlous  of  landseapes.  The  concln- 
uon  arrived  at,  I  believe,  waa  tbat  theae  de- 
Boriptlona  wwe  aomewhat  "  overdone  "—that 
Nature,  after  al^  was  not  ao  brilliant  a  land- 
acApe-artiat  aa  the  noveliata  and  the  patntera 
inaiated  upon  mating  her.  I  had  juat  reached 
thia  eonclnaton  when  I  tamed  and  gazed  idly, 
as  though  to  fortify  myself  In  my  theory, 
toward  the  ITorth  Hount^  in  the  west,  where 
the  sun  was  sinking.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
spectacle  of  more  tranquil,  delicate,  and  ex- 
quisite beauty,  I  have  tried  to  describe  the 
angry  and  flaming  Blue  Ridge,  from  which 
you  might  have  fauoied  you  heard,  borne  on 
the  wind,  the  roar  of  a  great  conflagration. 
But  how  shall  I  paint  the  delicious  blending 
of  every  delicate  tint  in  my  dreamy  sunset 
seen  on  this  eveoiDg  ?  The  airs  were  per- 
fectly still,  and  not  a  leaf  or  a  twig  on  the 
trees  was  stirring.  The  day  seemed  dying  si- 
lently, witliout  a  murmur  even ;  it  waa  the 
hour  of  dreama,  and  the  west  waa  a  anitable 
accompaniment  for  such  a  mood. 

Let  me  try  to  describe  the  scene  and  the 
tints,  as  t  looked  at  ttiem  wttli  close  atten- 
tion. The  picture  was  divided,  as  it  were, 
into  five  distinct  atrata,  and  I  begin  at  the 
loweat,  prooeading  upward :  The  loweat  waa 
a  large  fleld,  in  which  the  first  bladea  of  the 
spring  grass  were  peqiing  up,  an  almost  im- 
perc^tible  green,  but  still  perceptible  as  the 
light  fiell  athwart  the  ezpanae  revealing  the 
tint.  Beyond  tills,  the  eye  swept  on  to  the 
*'  Great  North  Mountain,"  and  here  b^n  the 
fine  picture.  The  long  range  was  of  the  deepest 
and  most  vivid  purple — red  tinted  with  blue, 
but  the  blue  In  exceaa.  I  con  say  with  truth 
that  I  have  never  seen  in  any  painted  picture, 
however  brilliant  its  coloring,  any  thing  to 
equal  the  rich  splendor  of  this  purple — nor 
any  thing  so  exquisitely  delicate  as  the  next 
of  the  strata  above.   This  was  apparently  a 


great  lake  or  arm  of  the  sea,  with  shores  and 
promontories,  and  what  resembled  a  distant 
light-house  or  old  tower — the  whole  drawn 
by  the  capricious  baud  of  Nature,  in  the 
most  perfect  perspective.  What  particularly 
struck  me  was  tiie  tint  of  thia  lake,  wliioh 
yon  might  have  fknded  Lake  Como  or  Uag- 
giore.  It  was  of  an  exquisite  light^green — 
that  peculiar  shade  wbldi  you  may  see  on  the 
young  leaf  of  the  grape  juat  bursting  from 
its  sheath,  aroimd  -the  Incipient  bnneh,  and 
perhapa  in  the  first  bnda  of  the  ash.  As  K 
gazed  at  thia  dreamy  lake,  with  its  far,  mis- 
ty headlands  and  towers,  I  aud :  "  Here,  at 
leaat,  ia  aometblng  wbieb  no  painter  will  ever 
reproduce."  Ending  all,  at  the  summit  of 
these  wondrous  strata  of  the  March  sunset, 
was  a  canopy  of  the  deepest  blue — ^not  the 
tender  blue  of  spring,  but  the  rich  and  ma- 
ture tint  of  August,  seen  behind  piled-up 
masses  of  snowy  clouds,  wafted  by  the  wind. 

As  in  the  case  of  my  other  sunset  view, 
this  one  lasted  only  for  a  few  mnnents.  The 
rich  purple  of  the  mountain  faded ;  the  shores 
of  the  lake  broke  up  and  disappeared  in  mist; 
the  evanescent  green  vanished ;  and  the  blue 
above  gradually  mingled  with  the  twilight ; 
the  sun  was  gone,  and  my  landscape  waa  gone 
with  it  —  to  reappear  somewhere  at  some 
time,  perhaps,  in  the  next  thousand  or  hun- 
dred thousand  years  1 

I  envy  sometimes  the  faculty  of  the  paint- 
er, and  wish  I  had  it  In  my  power  to  impiiscm 
theae  flitting  gloriea  of  Nature,  while  she 
endows  the  world  with  her  prodigal  and  ea- 
pridoufl  mooda— withdrawing  them  almost 
before  the  eye  takea  In  fUly  their  atrange 
beauty.  The  brush  can  alone  convey  an  Idea 
of  them.  Only  a  great  painter  eonld  repro- 
duce that  wonderftal  Bine  Bldge,  made  of  fire 
aud  blood — the  solemn,  anow-laden  eedara  In 
the  winter  night  —  and  my  beautff\il  Lake 
Como  sleeping  in  calm  beauty  on  the  purple 
summit  of  the  North  Mountain: 

John  Estxk  Cooks. 


WHO  WAS  THE  FIE  ST 
FAUSTf 

THE  colossal  German  myth  of  the  six- 
teenth century  is  well  remembered, 
both  in  its  primal  prose  form  and  in  the 
great  poem  of  Goethe,  because  of  its  central 
truth,  the  eonjtid  of  humanity  therein  repre- 
sented. It  ia  this  eternal  conflict  which  vi- 
talizes and  perpetuates  the  myth  and  the 
pom,  and  I  may  say  the  kindred  myths 
found  in  many  literatures  of  tiie  globe  both 
in  ancient  and  In  modem  time. 

In  1687,  at  Frankfort^-the-Xain,  ap- 
peared in  printed  form  the  flrst  Faust-myth, 
and  so  early  aa  that  there  waa  a  clear  and 
full  expression  of  the  disaatiafactioDa  of  hn- 
manity  rebelling  against  the  natural  limita- 
tions of  human  existenee.  The  discontent 
which  pervades  all  human  life  In  every  age 
is  represented  in  Faust,  but  not  on  the 
plane  of  the  humility  which  accepts  of  the 
inevitable  as  being  the  best  for  each  and  all ; 
the  UnatfriedenheU  of  the  German  Faust-myth 
ia  the  bnsis  of  an  ideal  ambition,  which, 
through  alliance  with  supei-natuml  powers  of 
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ctU,  would  tear  down  tha  walls  of  natural 
limitation,  and  grasp  knowledge,  honors,  and 
enjoTmeot,  far  beyond  those  degrees  em- 
braced by  human  experience.  In  the  keen 
con^et  FkuBt  experieoced  between  the  ideal 
and  the  actual,  tbe  emphasis  is  chieBy  laid 
OD  huneUdffe — knowledge  all-comprehendlDg, 
before  whose  potency  all  mysteries  of  Nature 
in  tbe  heavens,  tbe  earth,  and  under  tbe 
earth,  should  flee  away.  It  was  a  struggle 
for  knowledge  on  the  plane  of  a  god,  a  sally 
for  tbe  conquest  of  omnisuience,  a  rebellions 
impatience  with  the  ignorance  that  remains 
in  the  liumau  mind  aJUr  all  the  sciences 
have  been  diligently  and  thoroughly  learned. 
Mephiatopheles,  not  an  emperor  like  Satan, 
but  a  cunning  devil  of  subordinate  rank — 
really  an  incamntc  sneer— offers  Faust  this 
supernatural  knowledge  on  certain  condi- 
tions. The  thing  sought  is  deemed  the 
greatest  good;  the  method  of  seeking  it  stood 
confessedly  evil  from  the  fact  that  diabolieal 
agency  only  oonld  Beonre  for  him  that  pos< 
sMoioD.  tba  word  Faost  In  the  German 
tongue  stgniflee  Jbt,  the  symbol  of  combat, 
and  that  emblem  is  a  true  token  of  tha  cen- 
tral meaning  of  the  myth  and  poem,  protided 
we  are  oareful  to  remember  that  the  combat 
te  not  confined  to  the  physical  plane,  but  Is 
an  hiTbdble  flgbt  between  the  striTlngs  of  tha 
higher  nature  and  the  UmitatlonB  and  ho- 
miliatioDS  of  tbe  actual  existence  of  man.  It 
contains  the  problem  to  which  every  Indtvid- 
nal  and  generation  of  the  race  is  bom,  the 
re»l  riddle  of  the  sphinx  who  devours  those 
who  do  not  answer  it  aright,  the  problem 
which  is  alvays  waiting  to  be  solved,  ao<j 
which  few  seem  to  solve  wisely  and  well. 

The  Teutonic  race  had  nothing  greater  in 
its  early  literature  than  the  Faust-myth ;  and 
thai  it  belonged  to  a  stratum  in  the  mental 
g«oi<^  ot  S;r-ope,ia  clearfrom  the  fact  that 
about  the  same  time  similar  weird  legends 
appeared  in  other  nations,  that  of  Don  Juan 
in  Spain,  that  of  Twardowsky  in  Poland,  that 
of  Merlin  in  England,  and  of  Bobert  fe  Di- 
ablo in  Normandy. 

Though  the  logic  of  euch  myths  is  in  all 
ages  aabstantially  the  same,  Uie  saMuding 
aeale  ■eems  to  control  their  fhrmation  till  tbe 
snmmit  is  reached  in  the  German  Faust,  in 
wIkhd  the  age  of  occult  science,  or  of  mira< 
dee  of  magic,  forever  expired.  Faust  is  tbe 
Ust  of  bis  race.  The  problem  Is  always  new 
and  fresh ;  he  and  his  solution  belong  to  the 
w(wld*a  mythical  vouvoiirfl. 

The  Greeks,  the  most  creatively  Bathetic 
and  gifted  nation  the  world  ever  saw,  doubt- 
lesi  had  difflarent  ways  for  putting  forward 
the  soltject  of  this  conflict.  Among  the 
IU>le8,  that  of  Pythonous  seems  to  hold  tlie 
preference  in  this  line  of  thought.  His 
prayer  to  the  goddess  Aurora  to  be  made  im- 
mortal here  on  earth  came  from  the  same 
Faustian  abyss  of  discontent  and  rebelling 
ambition  in  human  nature  ae  did  the  later 
legends.  Pythonous  bad  the  attractions  of 
personal  beauty  by  which  he  bad  evoked  the 
love  of  Aurora.  Love  in  bet  could  bnt  grant 
the  unreasonable  prayer  of  exemption  from 
death,  which  forced  on  Pythonous  a  new  an- 
tagonism, wholly  unknwQ  to  hia  natural  ex- 
perience, namely,  tbe  cooflict  between  tbe  in- 
firmlties  whidt       brought  upon  him  and 


his  inability  to  get  rid  of  Ms  body.  In 
prayii^  for  immortality,  he  had  forgotten  to 
pray  for  perpetual  youlh.  So  age  came  with 
increasing  infirmities,  and  yet  no  release 
could  be  fonnd  iti  death,  that  gate  being  for- 
evn-  closed  against  him.  This  conflict 
eclipsed  that  vhicb  is  common  to  all  men  In 
all  times.  Pythonous,  life  growing  more 
tiresome,  presents  a  new  prayer  to  Aurora. 
He  now  prays  for  death.  The  goddess  in- 
forms him  that  it  is  contrary  to  tbe  law  of 
celestial  life  that  gods  should  recall  the  gifts 
they  bestow.  Be  now  sees  that  be  cannot 
undo  iiis  past  folly  and  regain  tbe  condition 
be  enjoyed.  But,  in  his  sadness,  Aurora  sent 
tbe  only  possible  relief  by  transmuting  him 
into  a  cicada*  and  permitting  him  as  grass- 
hopper to  slug  in  the  grass  the  song  common 
to  that  race.  Pythonous  was  the  Greek  Fanst 
in  a  somewhat  simpler  form. 

But  has  it  occurred  to  us  that  the  oldest, 
and  I  will  say  tbe  grandest,  F^t  repreaeolu- 
tion  the  world  hu  read  of-  Is  met  with  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  that  in  the  personal 
llfh  of  a  woman*  Saeh  IM  the  fact,  and  the 
same  problem  of  which  I  have  epoken  Is 
there  present  in  all  its  magnitude,  and  in 
touching  simplicity.  In  the  story  of  Eve,  the 
first  woman,  and  the  first  Faust.  Read  the 
story  under  that  view. 

It  la  Immaterial  to  this  survey  whether 
we  agree  with  Origen  In  regirding  the  atory 
of  the  fall  as  an  instractive  allegory,  or  look 
upon  it  as  a  literal  history  of  what  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  the  primitive  pair.  Tbe 
lesson  is  tbe  same,  though  on  a  larger  scale, 
if  we  admit  with  Swedenborg  that  Adam,  like 
Israel,  is  a  collective  name  for  many,  for  the 
human  race  at  that  time.  Under  this  latter 
view.  Eve,  representing  the  vomanly  half  of 
mankind,  reminds  us  of  a  period  when  the 
passion  for  knaaUdge  became  intense  and  all- 
commanding  in  the  feminine  part  of  tbe 
world,  woman  being  the  first  aspirant  for  tbe 
supernatural  fullness  of  intelligence,  a  wisdom 
on  the  plane  of  tbe  "  gods,"  making  its  pos- 
sessor tbe  peer  f  of  the  Deity. 

In  tbe  story  of  the  primal  Eden,  the  sub- 
tie  serpent  plays  tbe  part  of  prime  persuader 
in  seouring  an  introduction  to  the  source  of 
knowledge.  The  reputation  of  this  animal 
for  wisdom  among  Oriental  nations  may  ac- 
count for  this.  Among  the  Hebrews,  so  late 
as  the  day  of  Christ,  the  symbolizstloB  of 
wisdom  by  the  serpent  stood  confessed  In  tbe 
proverb,  "  Be  ye  wise  as  aerprats  and  barm- 
le»  ZA  doves." 

But,  following  the  common  belief  that  the 
serpent  is  only  a  metaphorical  naming  of  the 
devil,  the  universal  tempter,  I  will  ask,  What 
motive  does  he  present  to  the  woman  in  per- 
suading her  to  violate  the  divine  restriction  * 
Does  he  promise  her  a  future  palace?  or  large 
stores  of  luxurious  wealth  ?  or  elegant  ward- 
robe? None  of  these  thingK.  Such  motives 
bad  not  prevailed.  What  was  it  ?  The  ser- 
pent offered  the  same  that  Hephistopbeles 
did,  namely,  a  Godlike  compass  of  Imoale^je. 
The  cup  was  offered  to  tbe  lips  of  a  menial 
thirst.  The  quick  thoughts  of  woman  soon 
said,  in  substance :  *'  Elnowledge  is  beautiful 
and  nutritious,  and,  if  I  may  endow  my  mind 


*  Qnwhopper, 
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with  the  highest  attributes  of  wisdom,  the 
wisdom  denied  to  mortals  hitherto,  I  will  ran 
the  risk  of  the  consequences  of  disobeying 
God  by  going  counter  to  his  one  restriction, 
and  I  will  vmtnre  all  upon  the  one  object  of 
being  able  to  see  and  to  know  with  the  eyes 
of  a  god."  It  was,  indeed,  a  grand  motive, 
but,  in  method,  a  rebellion  against  the  nat- 
ural limitation.  The  untagonism  of  life  was 
thereby  freshly  opened,  and  the  endless  war- 
fare between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  b^un. 
Her  sorrows  and  mnn's  sorrows  became  aug- 
mented. Though  tbe  earth  should  yield  the 
nutritious  herb,  and  bread  to  the  sweating 
toiler,  yet  tbe  eyes  of  humanity  opened  anew 
to  the  manifold  antagonism  which  Nature 
everywhere  presented.  The  wide  world  now 
became  their  garden,  and  necessity  their 
teacher. 

If  woman  relatively  represents  love,  while 
man  relatively  represents  wisdom,  her  eLirlier 
surrender  to  the  temptation  would  Imply  that 
the  primary  appeals  of  temptation  are  to  this 
element  of  being;  and  that,  through  tbe  fialse 
leadings  of  love,  the  intellect  also  is  drawn 
into  the  false  way.  Bo  long  as  the  rmgning 
loveUunsedueed,  theEden  remains  unspoiled. 
As  fruit  may  be  gathered  too  early  for  health, 
BO  there  Is  knowledge,  good  in  itself^  which 
may  be  prematurely  acquired.  The  devil's 
method  of  knowledge  does  not  end  happily, 
bnt  always  ends  in  the  loss  of  tbe  Eden 
and  in  worse  conditions.  In  the  story,  God's 
method  of  getting  to  the  fVuit  of  tbe  tree  of 
knowledge  is  not  disclosed.  Obeying  awhile 
longer  would  have  won  it  and  prevented  so 
much  unhappiness.  The  first  Faust,  then,  is 
found  in  the  primitive  garden,  and  in  the 
person  of  the  first  woman. 

Christianity  is  the  highest  solution  of  the 
conflict  between  good  and  evil,  and  gives  the 
spirit  and  method  of  harmonizing  the  elements 
of  human  nature  in  a  good  life,  in  which  hu- 
mility and  aspiration  are  duly  united. 

Ret.  E.  G.  HoLtAKD. 


THE  THREE  AMERICAN 
PEERESSES. 

IN  this  centennial  period,  the  links  which 
connect  the  last  century  of  American 
freedom  with  the  present  century  of  Ameri- 
can progress  are  few,  and  are  gradually  loos- 
ening and  dropping  apart. 

Time's  cBkcIng  fingers  will  soon  obliterate 
tbe  general  memory  of  a  group  of  brilliant 
Baltimore  beauties,  the  most  celebrated  by 
far  in  that  city,  renowned  for  its  beautiful 
women.  They  come  from  the  stirring  times 
of  the  eighteenth  century  into  our  own  day, 
for  one  died  high  in  honor  in  England  only 
last  year;  and  one,  with  indomitable  will 
and  vitality,  still  lives — Mndnme  Bonaparte, 
wife  of  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia,  whose 
name  and  romantic  cnreer  will  come  only  in- 
cidentntly  into  tins  sketch.  Of  three  of  the 
companions  of  her  youth,  the  story  is  almost 
as  remarkable  as  that  of  "  Betsey "  Patter- 
son. 

In  the  year  1874,  there  was  admitted  to 
probate,  in  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Baltimore, 
the  will  of  "the  most  nobl&iiouiaft  Catherine, 
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Ducbesa-Dowager  6f  Leeds,  widow  and  relict 
of  the  moit  noble  Francis  QodolpUn  Wktaj 
Oaborne,  seventh  Dake  of  Leeds,  of  Hornby 
Castle,  in  the  conntj  of  York,  Englud." 

TheDachesBof  Leeds,  the  "most  noble 
Catherine^"  as  if  she  had  stepped  oat  of  one 

Shakespeare's  plajs,  was  the  snrriTor  of 
three  sisters,  daughters  of  Bichard  Catoo, 
and  bis  wife,  Uarj  Carroll,  and  granddaogh- 
ters  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolltoo,  "  the 
signer."  She  left  extensive  estates  In  Mary* 
land  and  Virginia,  principally  to  religious 
uses.  In  Alleghany  County,  Maryland,  alone 
lie  some  fifteen  thousand  acres,  known — and 
this  is  one  chief  reason  for  mentioning  the 
fact — by  such  curious  old  patent-aurrey  titles 
as  "Anthracite  Range,"  "Fat  Pig,"  "Addi. 
tion  to  Fat  Pig,"  "Devil  Take  It,"  "Take 
All,"  "  Last  Shift,"  "  Baron  Devilbess,"  or, 
from  some  fancied  resemblanoe  to  the  ob- 
jects, "  Legs,"  "  Gun,"  and  other  equally 
quaint  designations. 

We  hare  said  that  the  Duchess  of  Leeds 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton.  The  latter  left  two  daughters, 
the  eldest  married  to  Richard  Caton,  of  Eng- 
lish birth,  bat  a  ettisen  of  Baltimore;  the 
youngest  toBobert  Goodloe  Harper.  From 
the  latter,  Urs.  Harper,  the  Bayards,  of  Dela^ 
ware,  inherit  naoAi  of  their  ts^ts.  It  was 
of  her  daughter,  Hrs.  Vary  Sophia  Bayard, 
that  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  wrote — the 
orabbed  old  man  could  pay  a  graceful  com- 
pliment when  he  chose — "  Washington  is 
dull,  althotiffh  Mr*.  Bayard  i$  here  " — ^flattery 
delicate  enough  from  him,  the  snbUle  bouquet 
of  old  times. 

Mr.  and  Hrs.  Caton  had  four  daughters, 
who  would  have  been  called  "  the  Graces," 
but  for  being  one  too  many. 

Three  of  them  are,  however,  known  in 
England  as  the  "  Three  American  Peeresses." 

They  were  respectively,  Duchess  of  Leeds, 
Marchioness  of  Wellesley,  and  Lady  Stafford. 

The  eldest  was  Mary  Caton,  who  married 
first  Robert  Patterson,  the  brother  of  Madame 
Bonaparte.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Bishop  Carroll,  of  the  Catholic 
Chureh,  in  the  cbiq>el  of  Mr.  Cbaries  Carroll's 
private  residence  in  Annapolis.  It  was  the 
most  brilliant  wedding  that  had  ever  taken 
place  in  the  Sbite.  With  her  husband,  she 
went  to  En^nd  just  previous  to  the  Boti»> 
parte-Fattenon  nuurlage,  and  we  find  Bobert 
Patterson  bothered  beyond  measure,  while  in 
Europe,  with  the  afiUrs  of  Us  sister  **  Bet- 
sey," his  slippery  brother-in-law  Jerome,  and 
the  angry  first  consoL  He  tried  to  poor  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters ;  but  he  might  as  well 
have  trickled  it  out  of  a  cruet  upon  the  At> 
lantic  Ocean.  The  final  catastrophe  soon 
came — the  separation ;  the  second  marriage 
of  Jerome  ;  the  persistent  refusal  of  recogni- 
tion. Through  all  the  trouble  the  records 
show  that  Robert  Patterson,  his  wife,  and 
his  father,  William  Patterson,  the  Baltimore 
merchant-prince,  acted  very  manly,  frank, 
and  honorable  parts. 

Mrs.  Patterson  had  been  joined  abroad  by 
her  sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Louisa  Caton.  They 
were  in  Paris  when  Wellington  and  the  allies 
entered,  and  were  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
festiviUes  which  followed.  They  were  favor- 
ites of  the  great  duke  himself,  and  It  is  said 


that  he  found  his  Waterloo  in  the  fair 
presence  of  Mrs.  Robert  Patterson,  and  that 
only  the  trifling  impediment  of  a  husband  on 
her  part,  and  a  wife  on  his,  prevented  her  be- 
coming the  he>d  of  Apsley  Houa& 

Her  sister  Loulga  became  the  wife  of  the 
duke's  aide-de-camp.  Sir  Felton  Bathnrst> 
Hervey,  baronet.  Upon  his  death,  soon  after 
— he  committed  suicide — she  married  the 
Uarquis  of  Carmarthen,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  who  Inherited  his  father's 
title,  and  lived  an  easy,  rural,  fux-hunting, 
country  life,  and  left  bis  vidow,  the  Catherine 
Louisa  who,  as  we  have  seen,  died  last  year, 
an  ample  fortune,  and  the  dower^iouse  of 
Hornby  Castle. 

The  second  sister,  Elizabeth  Caton,  also 
married  well — that  is,  she  married  a  noble- 
man, and  he  was  rich — the  dghth  Lord  Staf- 
ford, of  the  Jemingham  family. 

In  the  mean  while  Robert  Patterson  had 
died,  and  Mrs,  Patterson,  a  lovely  widow,  had 
returned  to  England.  Possibly  her  heart 
turned  again  to  the  tdd  Paris  days,  and  the 
thne  of  the  Army  of  Occupation.  As  in 
Paris  she  reigned,  during  that  period.  In  so- 
cial  circles,  so  In  London  her  triumphs  were 
repeated,  and  she  oonld  soon  boast  of  havli^ 
been  the  social  queen  of  three  countries, 
England,  Prance,  and  America,  and  of  three 
cities,  London,  Paris,  and  Baltimore.  N'or 
was  this  all.  After  her  second  marriage  she 
conquered  the  turbulent  Ireland,  and  the 
still  more  turbulent  Dublin,  for  she  became 
the  wife  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  previously  Governor-General 
of  India,  and  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  a  diamond  edition  of  a  British 
nobleman,  as  Hazlitt  calls  him,  so  gifted, 
small,  and  graceful  was  he. 

Thus  we  see  the  "  three  American  peer- 
esses "  firmly  fixed  among  the  stars  which 
revolve  nearest  the  English  throne.  When 
we  consider  that  only  five  American  ladies 
have  ever  wedded  the  possessors  of  British 
coronets  —  the  other  two  being  Miss  Ha- 
grader,  of  Washington,  who  married  Baron 
Abinger,  and  Miss  Bingham,  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  husband,  Alexander  Baring,  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  in  1885  as  Baron  Ashburton— 
and  that  of  these  ftva  three  belonged  to  one 
fkmily,  the  distinguished  one  in  American 
history  of  Charles  Carroll — the  foot  has  on  ad- 
ditional intwest,  whldi  justifies  a  few  rem- 
iniscences of  an  elder  day  and  genwation. 

Many  dtizens  of  Baltimore  remember,  as 
visions  of  their  youth,  the  beautiful  Hisses 
Caton.  These  gentlemen  of  the  old  school 
who  still  remain  with  ua,  and  retain  all  the 
fine  old  courtesy  and  softness  of  manners 
which  are  too  often  a  dumb  sarcasm  on 
those  of  our  pert  modem  age,  delight  to  talk 
of  the  time  when  the  Carrolls,  the  Ridgleys, 
the  Olivers,  and  the  Gilmors,  displayed  the 
hospitality  of  merchant -princes,  and  when 
their  wives  and  daughters  acted  all  their 
lives  the  stately  parts  we  revive  now  for  the 
amusement  of  an  evening. 

They  tell  ns  that  Elizabeth  Caton,  who 
became  Lady  Stafi'ord,  was  tall  and  remark- 
ably graceful,  with  eyes  of  dark  gray,  ei- 
pressii^  quokly  both  feeling  and  intelligence. 
She  was  more  highly  cultivated  in  literature 
than  her  sisters,  and  her  society  was  more 


la^y  sou^t  by  men  of  tetters,  and  the 
statesmen  and  thinkers  of  the  time,  than  by 
the  ordinary  beaux  of  society,  for  her  men- 
tal qualities  were  brilliant  and  attractive.  At 
the  time  of  her  womanhood  it  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  education  to  cultivate  a  tol- 
mt  for  conversation.  If  a  man  of  celebrity 
at  a  dinner-party  or  elsewhere  b^n  to 
speak  on  an  interesting  subject,  it  was  the 
custom  for  all  the  guests  to  listen  to  him,, 
and  if  replied  to,  as  was  often  the  case,  the 
encounter  became  a  spirited  debate,  or  a 
sharp  cut  and  thrust  of  wit.  Ladies  never 
entered  the  field  at  dinner ;  but  at  evening- 
parties  their  share  in  these  contests  was  con- 
ceded them,  and  among  those  who  carried 
off  the  palm  of  victory  most  often  was  Misa 
Elizabeth  Caton.  She  was  less  admired  in 
Europe,  howevw,  than  her  more  showy  sla- 
ters. 

Tlie  third  daughter,  Louisa  Caton,  after- 
ward Duchess  of  Leeds,  was  small  of  stature^ 
but  of  a  beautiful  figure,  light  and  ^ile  in 
all  her  movements,  her  conversation  gay  and 
playflil,  but  commonplace.  She  had,  bow- 
ever,  her  own  peculiar  dianns,  although  in 
manners  she  difliered  from  her  sisters.  Her 
admirers  were  a  dtHbrent  style  of  men ;  and 
she  was  what  is  known,  by  a  delicate  shade 
of  distinction  from  more  solid  merits,  as  a 
great  "belle." 

It  is  upon  the  eldest  idster,  Mary  Oaton, 
first  Mrs.  Robert  Patterson,  and  then  Mar- 
chioness of  Wellesley,  that  we  find  the  most 
eitrav^ant  encomiums  lavished.  Old  men 
grow  young  again  in  describing  her  fascina- 
tions. Said  a  gentleman,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  family,  one  who  passed  his  younger 
days  under  the  roof  of  Charles  Carroll : 
"  Mary  Caton  was  the  most  attractive  woman 
I  ever  beheld  in  my  life.  I  have  seen  the 
couru  of  St.  Petersburg,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, but  t  never  saw  her  equal — never  t  The 
grace  and  elegance  of  her  form  ;  the  charm 
of  her  manners  ;  the  sweetness  of  her  voice 
— were  inimitable.  She  was  the  most  en- 
guging  and  fascinating  of  human  beings.  I 
have  seen  her  at  a  dinner  pven  by  Mr.  Car- 
roll to  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  the  loveliest  and 
most  hiilliant  lady  of  an  intelligent  and 
courtly  eompany,  statdy,  courteous,  kindly ; 
richly  dressed,  and  In  a  blase  of  dtunonds— 
a  picture  for  a  court-pofaiter." 

Her  bearing  was  as  exquitite  as  her  Aee, 
and  her  dignity  never  ruffled.  Tliia  was  one 
of  her  greatest  charms— her  courteous,  grace* 
All,  even  temperament.  Were  the  obscurest 
commoner  talking  to  her  and  a  king  waiting, 
she  would  have  shown  no  impatience.  Her 
companion  would  never  have  known  by  a 
shadow  of  change  that  he  was  not  the  most 
interesting  of  men  to  her.  She  was  too 
proud  and  well  bred  to  exhibit  the  slightest 
discourtesy ;  but  she  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred the  king.  For,  after  all,  in  all  her  na- 
ture she  was  a  woman  of  tlie  world,  of  fash- 
ion and  of  society — subdued,  nevertheless, 
by  the  maxim  impressed  upon  all  these  young 
girls  by  Mrs.  Caton,  who  was  not  pretty,  but 
very  popular — a  maxim  extremely  simple, 
but  socially  extremely  comprehensive.  It 
was  this :  "  My  dear  child,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  world  who  take  delight 
in  saying  disagreeable*  things.   Mipw,  it  is 
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just  as  easy  to  say  pleasant  ones.  Kever  tell 
an  untnitb  ;  but  nerer  dlBpIeaee." 

Id  personal  appearance  Miss  Uarj  Catoa 
was  large  and  handsome.  Hur  eyes  were  dark 
brown ;  ber  face  oral,  and  ratber  sallow  ;  her 
bair  dark  ;  ber  moutb,  nose,  and  chin,  beau- 
tifall;  formed ;  her  voice  soft  and  mnsical. 
Lord  Brougbjam,  who  as  &  Scotcbman  was, 
we  suppose,  a  judge  in  matters  pertaining  to 
«  foreign  tongue — we  beg  every  Scotcbmao's 
pardon — and  who  certainly  acquired  a  co- 
rona command  of  strong  Saxon,  once  said 
dtat  she  spoke  the  English  language  more 
eorreedj  than  be  had  ever  beard  it  from  tbe 
lips  of  woman.  She  was,  nerertbelesB,  do 
btn»4tocldng,  bnt  potsessed  both  soand  Jodg- 
ment  and  a  fine  perception.  She  was  an  ex- 
cellent talker,  and,  what  probably  fasdnated 
Brongham,  a  s'till  better  listener.  While  at 
the  bead  of  tbe  viceroyal  court  at  Dablio  she 
united  all  parties,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
although  a  strict  GatboHc  herself.  Her  chari- 
ties were  as  free  as  her  means  woald  allow, 
and  even  to  this  day  her  memory  is  cherished 
by  the  poor  of  Dublin  as  that  of  a  saint. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  lived  in 
England  in  chambers  granted  ber  by  tbe 
queen  in  the  honorable  retreat  of  Hampton 
Conrt. 

All  the  sisters  were  devoted  to  tlieir  re- 
ligion, the  Catholic,  but  were  no  bigots. 
Their  acquaintances  comprised  both  Protes- 
tants  and  Catholics.  Tbey  never  forgot  old 
friends.  However  fortune  would  turn  tbe 
scale,  whether  to  poverty  or  to  riches,  for- 
mer associates,  we  ue  fold,  were  never  Ig- 
nored. 

The  three  sbters  died  childless ;  and  the 
£rect  descendants  of  Charles  Carroll  Of  Car- 
roll  ton  came  down  by  the  line  of  the  only 
son,  Charles  Carroll,  of  Homewood,  near  Bal- 
timore, and  by  that  of  the  Harpers  and  Uac- 
Taviahes. 

In  Maryland,  the  "  three  American  peer- 
esses" have  Ibng  been  bnt  shadowy  pres- 
ences in  old  mansions  of  Baltimore  and  An- 
napolis, and  grateful  memories  in  the  hearts 
of  the  young  gallants  who  met  them  at  the 
balls  and  assemblies  of  lou^  ago,  and  per- 
haps— who  knows? — time  buries  the  marks 
of  so  much  besides  beauty  —  cherished  tbe 
passion  of  "  tbe  moth  for  tbe  star,  tbe  day 
for  the  morrow,"  and  who  have  grown  gray, 
but  never  disloyal. 


THE  RENDERED  ROSE. 

INTO  Us  hat  she  flung  a  rose, 
Fledge  of  a  friendship  true  and  tried. 
That  rtorms  and  snnsUne  had  seen  disclose, 

That  tears  and  sorrow  bad  purified. 
Whether  he  threw  It  by  that  night, 

In  his  worried  mood  of  trouble  and  thought, 
Or  garnered  its  leaves  with  a  fond  delight 
It  matters  little,  its  task  was  wrought  I 

Into  her  ooffln  he  dropped  a  rose. 

Faded  and  sere,  and  sweet  no  more. 
**  Oo,'*  he  saidr  *'  at  the  evening's  close, 

The  f(ifk  of  tlie  noonday  I  restore  1 
When  at  tbe  judgment-bar  we  stand, 

nloe  to  bee  in  that  awAd  hour, 
Onee  a^in  from  her  constant  band 

I  shaD  reoeive  Iflieo— a  peerless  flower !  '* 

C.  A.  Wabtieu). 
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WHT  is  It  that  artists  are  Urgets  for 
everybody's  arrows?  What  is  there 
in  painting  and  sculpture  that  prompts  every 
half-schooled  critic  to  utter  bis  dogmas  and 
pronounce  his  sweeping  verdicts  f  Why  is  it 
that  in  art  everybody  who  praises  is  at  once 
declared  an  ignornmus,  and  everybody  who 
sneers  is  pnmiptly  crowned  and  admired? 
How  is  it  that  in  artKsritlelsms  there  are  so 
much  bold  assertion,  fierce  depredaticm,  and 
utter  ignorance? 

Our  intern^tions  have  approached  al- 
most to  the  dimensions  of  a  catechism. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  sre  wondering 
if  the  accusations  implied  by  them  are  alto- 
gether just.  We  think  they  are.  American 
art  is  amenable  to  many  strictnres,  but  no 
one  has  a  right  to  praise  or  blame  in  art,  or 
in  any  thing  else  for  the  iqatter  of  that,  who 
has  not  some  knowledge  of  tbe  subject 
The  men  who  echo  praise  or  blame,  who  ad- 
mire beeanse  that  cue  has  been  given  by 
some  Mognl,  or  who  condemn  beeanse  eon- 
demnaUiHi  is  tbe  thing  on  the  cards,  ought 
to  be  generally  denonnced.  A  man^s  reputa- 
tion is  dearer  to  him  than  his  parse — but  we 
punish  the  thief  who  robs  him  of  tbe  one, 
and  applaud  the  reckless  censor  that  despoils 
him  of  the  other.  But  let  us  escape  from 
these  generalities  to  a  few  lllnstrations  of 
what  we  mean.  A  recent  art-criticism  in  a 
contemporary  contains  tbe  following: 

"  We  deplore  the  absenoe  of  thouifht  in  the 
mass  of  plotnres  shown  at  our  Academy  exhi- 
bitions, and  we  soold  our  '  artists '  in  the 
newspapers  for  not  giving  us  something  more 
substantial  intelleotnally ;  but  are  we  not  a  lit- 
tle unreasonable?  How  can  tbe  painters  give 
ns  thonght  when  they  have  none ;  not  only 
have  none,  but  don't  know  what  it  is.  There 
is  no  mistake  more  common  among  palotera 
and  their  public  than  to  suppose  that  thonght 
in  art  menns  allegory,  Uterature,  or  what 
not.  How  few  there  are  among  the  pohlic 
or  the  painters  who  reoognise  the  thought 
that  goes  to  tbe  right  portrayal  of  a  simple 
flower ;  who  know  the  analysis,  tbe  mental 
mastery,  the  intense,  refine^  application^  tbe 
brooding  imagination,  tbe  realizstion  of  char- 
acter, that  bring  about  tbe  living  presentment 
of  some  graoefbl,  sturdy,  wayside  growth  1 " 

FertiapB  there  are  comparatively  few 

among  the  public  who"  recognize  the  thought 
that  goes  to  the  right  portrayal  of  a  simple 
flower,"  but  where  are  the  painters  guilty  of 
the  mental  confu-sions  here  charged  upon 
them?  The  painters  of  to-day,  the  .Amer- 
ican painters  as  well  as  others,  do  not  "sop- 
pose  that  thought  In  art  means  allegory,  lit* 
eratnre,  or  what  not,"  bnt  clrarly  nnderstand 
that  "mental  mastery"  in  their  art  means 
the  "  right  portrayal  of  a  simple  flower,"  or 
other  object.  This  critic  is  wholly  wrong. 
Our  artists  are  far  from  being  so  incompetent 
as  he  asserts.  We  do  not  hesitate.  Indeed, 
to  say  that  onr  painters — of  course  there  are 
exceptions— sre  of  all  intellectual  workers  the 


most  thoroughly  filled  with  a  desire  to  be  true 
to  their  tasks.  We  know  very  well  that  there 
are  theatrical  punters— painters  who  study 
the  martcet  and  produoe  that  which  will  make 
a  sensation  and  command  a  price — and 
of  course  this  sort  of  thing  is  never  found 
among  versiQers,  story- writers,  essayists, 
jonrnalists,  or  editors  ;  but  the  majority  of 
our  painters  struggle  with  the  most  direct 
and  honest  purpose  "  to  give  the  right  poN 
trayal  of  a  simple  flower,"  to  catch  the  llg^t 
upon  doud  and  sea  and  hill,  to  fill  them- 
selves with  tbe  truth  and  beauty  of  Knture 
in  order  that  they  may  be  reproduced  upon 
tbe  canvas.  The  paintings  in  our  exhibitions 
are  even  dull  to  the  ordinary  visitor  because 
their  general  tone  is  so  faouMt  and  subdued. 
Very  striking  and  effbotive  are  the  passionate 
and  weird  and  highly  Imaginative  produc- 
tions of  the  Frenuh  pencil;  our  artists,  in- 
deed, may  with  some  justice  be  accused  of 
lacking  in  imagination ;  but  their  excellences 
are  just  of  the  character  that  arise  from  "  in- 
tense r^ned  application,"  from  a  proneness 
to  do  dmple  things  with  all  boneaty,  from  a 
love  of  the  great  beaaties  of  Nature.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  country  that  has  so  little 
sensationalism  as  our  recognised  art,  noth- 
ing that  is  characterised  by  greater  fidelity  to 
right  principles. 

Bat  another  oritlo  has  this  to  say : 

The  danger  to  all  onr  yonng  artists,  of 
course,  is  that  of  being  fisdnated  by  unique  in- 
dividnidities,  and  tbns  led  away  fVom  Nature 
and  themselves.  To  see  things  as  tbe  demi- 
god sees  them,  to  represent  tbem  by  bis  meth- 
ods, to  be  led  by  him,  magnetized  by  Iilm, 
fooled  by  him  who  has  the  misfortune  to  see 
things  exquisitely  wrong,  and  the  power  to 
represent  them  outrageously  beautiful,  isto  be 
artistically  mined.  What  Nature  says  toliVm, 
his  admirers  cannot  hear,  save  through  him. 
What  he  sees  in  Nature,  they  can  never  know, 
save  by  bis  interpretation.  There  is  no  safety 
in  following  anybody,  in  any  field  of  art. 
What  God  and  Nature  say  to  the  artist,  ttiat, 
preoisely,  he  is  to  speak,  and  he  onght  to 
speak  It  In  his  own  language.  To  choose  an- 
other's words,  to  look  at  Natare  fh>m  anoth- 
er's window,  is  a  sad  confession  of  artistic  in- 
capacity and  nntrutfafulnesB.  Schools  of  art 
are  no  more  built  up  around  a  man  than  a 
house  is  built  up  around  a  window.  Turner 
could  never  produce  a  school,  although  he 
might  injure  one  very  materially — possibly 
benefit  it,  in  some  respects.  Pre-Rtiphaelite 
theories  can  never  produee  a  school,  altboufih 
they  may  contribute  ideas  to  one.  What  our 
young  artists  need  is  absolute  disentbrnllment 
from  the  influence  of  strong  individualities  in 
art,  and  a  determination  to  see  things  for 
themselves." 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this ; 
there  is  nothing  bat  truth  in  it,  save  where 
its  lessons  are  applied  to  American  art  Onr 
young  artists  scarcely  need  "  disenthrallment 
from  the  influence  of  strong  individualities  in 
art,"  because  they  rarely  surrender  to  them. 
It  is  quito  impos»ble  for  "  strong  individuali- 
ties "  not  to  exercise  Inflaoice ;  it  is  only 
riglit  they  should  do  so,  and  they  always 
have  done  so ;  but  om-  JOWIf^rtiBts  wrelM 
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protbuDdly  impressed  as  their  critics  are 
wiUi  tbe  Deceasity  of  being  true  to  their  owd 
impressioDi,  and  not  eop^ists  or  other  art- 
tflts*  ideas  of  things.  Has  Dumiid,  or 
Church,  or  Bierstadt,  or  Eensett,  or  Qtflford, 
bis  foUowerd  und  imitators  t  When  a  nuyor- 
ity  or  the  young  artists  of  England  were 
swept  away  by  tbe  pre-Raphaelite  mania,  ours 
stood  firm  ;  they  studied  the  new  school  and 
derived  Taluable  lessons  from  it,  but  they 
neTer  servilely  surrendered  tbdr  jodgment 
to  it;  tbey  believed,  in  the  luigtu^  of 
our  critic,  that  "there  is  no  safety  In  fol- 
lowing anybody,  la  any  field  of  art** 

We  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  power  or  the 
geuias  of  our  painters.  That  they  have  a 
great  deal  of  both,  we  believe,  but  their  tal- 
ents are  generally  of  a  quiet  kind.  They  are 
wholly  weak  in  dramatic  story^-and  this  bet 
is  probably  to  some  people  a  defli^eney  in  the 
only  thing  in  art  that  interests  them— but 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  painters,  whose  sub< 
tile  sympathies  are  for  the  strange  charms 
and  hidden  beauties  of  Nature,  and  who 
would  rather  catch  the  spirit  of  a  sylvan 
brook  than  paint  a  story  of  paasion.  Judg- 
ing them  within  the  limits  of  what  they  at- 
teoapt  to  do,  they  stand  very  well  bedde  the 
artists  of  other  countries,  while  they  have 
their  own  marked  individuality. 


While  on  this  topic  we  must  be  permit- 
ted to  contrast  with  tbe  oritiolsms  quoted 
above'B  pusage  from  an  article  on  the  hist 
academy  exhibition,  by  a  writer  who  snbstl- 
tutes  just  insight  for  sweeping  and  erroueoaa 
assertion.  We  will  give  tbe  reader  the  se- 
lection first,  and  let  our  comments  follow : 

"  Of  Mr.  Homer's  three  piotores  we  have 
spoken,  but  there  would  be  a  good  deal  more 
to  say  about  them ;  not,  we  mean,  because 
they  are  particularly  important  in  themselves, 
but  because  they  are  peonllarlj  typical.  A 
frank,  absolute,  sincere  expression  of  any  ten- 
dency is  always  interestinff,  even  when  the 
tendency  is  not  elevated  or  the  Individual  not 
distinguished.  Mr.  Homer  goes  in,  as  the 
phrase  is,  for  perfect  realism,  and  cares  not  a 
jot  for  suoh  fantastic  hair-splitting  ai  the  dis- 
tinction between  beauty  and  ugliness.  He  is 
a  genuine  painter;  that  ia,  to  see,  and  to  re- 
produce what  he  sees,  is  his  only  care;  to 
think,  to  imagine,  to  a^eet,  to  refine,  to  com- 
pose, to  drop  into  any  of  the  intellectual 
tricks  with  which  other  people  sometimes  try 
to  eke  out  the  dull  pictorial  vision— all  this 
Mr.  Homer  triumphantly  avoids.  He  not  only 
has  no  imagination,  but  he  contrives  to  ele- 
vate this  rather  blighting  negative  into  a 
blooming  and  honorable  positive.  He  is  al- 
most barbarously  simple,  and,  to  our  eye,  he 
is  horribly  ugly;  but  there  is  nevertheless 
something  one  likes  about  him.  What  is  it! 
For  ourselves,  It  is  not  bis  BubjecU.  We 
frankly  confces  that  we  detest  hie  Bubjeota — 
faia  barren  plank  fences,  his  gluing,  bald, 
bine  skiee,  lus  big,  dreary,  vaoant  lots  of 
meadowa,  his  freckled,  straight-haired  Yan- 
kee urohins,  his  flat-breaated  maidens,  sng- 
geative  of  a  dish  of  rural  doughnuts  and  pie, 
Ills  calico  sun-bonnets,  hia  flannel  shirts,  his 
cowhide  boots.  He  haa  ehosen  the  leaat  ple- 
toriai  fiutures  of  the  least  pictorial  range  of 


soenery  and  tdvilluUon;  he  haa  resolutely  I 
treated  them  as  if  they  «Mr«  pictorial,  aa  if 
they  were  every  bit  as  good  aa  Oapri  or  Tan- 
giers ;  and,  to  reward  Ma  audacity,  he  has  in- 
contestably  succeeded.  It  makes  one  feel  the 
value  of  oonsiatency ;  it  Is  a  proof  that  if 
you  will  only  be  doggedly  literal,  though  you 
may  often  be  unpleasing,  you  will  at  least 
have  a  stamp  of  your  own.  Mr.  Homer  has 
the  great  merit,  moreover,  that  he  naturally 
sees  every  thing  at  one  with  its  envelope  of 
light  and  air.  He  sees  not  in  lines,  but  in 
masses,  in  gross,  broad  masses.  Things  come 
already  modeled  to  hU  eye.  If  his  masses 
were  only  sometimes  a  trifle  more  broken,  and 
his  brush  a  good  deal  richer — if  it  had  a  good 
many  more  secrets  and  mysteries  and  coquet- 
ries, be  would  be,  with  his  vigorous  way  of 
looking  and  seeing,  even  If  fancy  in  the  nutter 
remained  the  same  dead  blank,  an  almost  dis- 
Unguished  painter.  In  its  suggestion  of  this 
blaokness  of  fanc^  the  picture  of  the  young 
fkrmer  flirting  with  tbe  pie-nurtured  maiden 
in  the  wheat-field  is  really  an  intellectual  cu- 
riosity. The  want  of  grace,  of  intellectual  de- 
tail, of  reflected  light,  ooiild  hardly  go  fur- 
ther ;  but  the  picture  was  its  author's  best 
contribution,  and  a  very  honest,  and  vivid, 
and  manly  piece  of  work.  Our  only  com- 
plaint with  it  is  that  it  is  daomably  ugly  ! " 

This  is  very  dear  and  very  jnsL  The 
writer  confessea  how  muoh  be  dislikes  tbe 
pidnter'a  subjects,  but  he  nevertheless  studies 

and  endeavors  to  comprehend  his  methods  ; 
and  hence,  however  much  tbe  admirers  of  Ur. 
WInslow  Homer  may  differ  from  the  critic, 
tbey  oan  but  aoknowlec^  the  f^r  and  opm 
spirit  with  which  the  oritioism  is  jMnned.  But 
we  have  made  this  selection  not  only  to  show 
the  reader  a  good  piece  of  criticism,  but  be- 
cause it  illustrates  tbe  possession  in  the  art> 
ist  of  exactly  that  individuality  the  need  of  j 
which  one  of  tbe  critics  from  whom  we 
have  quoted  so  much  deplores.  And  Wins- 
low  Homer  is  an  exception  to  the  greater 
number  of  our  painters  simply  in  poshing  bis 
individuality  too  far.  It  is  an  axiom  veiy 
generally  prevailing  among  our  artists  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  each  painter  to  do  honest 
and  manly  work,  to  avoid  all  academic 
methods,  and  to  r^ect  tbe  authority  of 
every  school  bnt  tbe  great  sdiool  of  Nature, 
And  this  right  and  fine  prindple  ^e  critics 
ought  to  recognize,  instead  of  bdng  forever 
ready  with  their  sneers.  The  criticism  above 
upon  Hr.  Homer,  let  us  say.  Is  by  Mr.  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  and  appeared  in  the  GaUa^. 


A  siNTiKci  in  a  London  journal  in  regard 

to  the  Beecber  trial  reflects '  a  sentiment 
eutertaiued  by  many  people  on  this  side  of 
tbe  ocean.  "  It  is  impossible,"  exclaims  our 
foreign  critic,  **to  read  the  reports  of  the 
trial  with  wbicb  the  American  newspapers 
have  for  some  months  be«i  flooded  without 
feeling  that  there  must  be  something  essen- 
tially unsound  in  the  constitution  of  a  so- 
ciety which  delights  to  gorge  itself  day  by 
day  with  such  loathsome  garbage,  which 
treats  the  suspected  wickedness  of  a  popu- 
lar preacher  as  a  good  bit  of  gossip,  and 
prostitutes  tbe  fmns  of  jniUce  to  the  pur- 


poses of  mere  personal  display  and  popular 

amusement." 

Now  we  deplore,  as  mnch  as  any  one 
does,  the  wide  publioity  of  this  Brooklyn 
soandal,  but  we  believe  that  they  are  wholly 
wrong  wbo  think  they  discover,  in  the  intense 
interest  evinced  by  the  public  In  the  Beecber 
trial,  a  sign  of  "  something  unsound  in  tbe 
constitution  of  our  society."  Similar  cen- 
sures to  this  are  always  uttered  when  an 
important  murder-trial  is  a^tating  die  pabUo 
mind ;  on  occasions  of  tfais  kind  It  is  sure 
to  be  declared  that  the  popular  interest  in 
the  details  of  the  crime  evince  a  morMd  ap- 
petite wholly  lamentable  and  degrading. 

There  is,  to  our  mind,  just  sufficient  truth 
in  these  censures  to  give  them  currency  and 
an  air  of  wisdom.  There  are  nndonbtedly 
many  peoide,  and  altogether  too  many,  wbo 
derive  pleaanre  from  tiie  scandalous  details 
of  a  divorce  suit,  or  the  bloody  ioddeota  of  a 
murder;  but,  if  one  will  study  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  public  sympathy  and  interest  in 
these  matters,  he  will  discover  that  tbey 
are  governed  almost  altogether  by  elements 
entirdy  aput  from  tbe  horrors  or  tbe  pru- 
riency connnected  therewith.  TbeM  danents 
are  mystery  and  perpltaily,  "So  trial  ever  pro- 
foundly agitates  the  public  unless  there  is 
opportunity  for  marked  division  of  opinion, 
unless  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  curious  and 
bafDing  puzzle  of  which  all  are  eager  to  find 
the  solution,  or  is  like  a  grand  drama  wlucli 
the  beholders  watoh  with  breathless  interest 
forthe<ifnod»unf.  Tbe  murders  in  this  conD> 
try,  for  Instance,  that  most  profoundly  excited 
the  public  mind  were  those  of  Helen  Jewett 
and  Dr.  Bnrdell  in  New  York,  and  of  Park- 
man  in  Boston.  In  each  these  instsnoea 
the  details  of  the  marder  were  aoanned  and 
discussed  mainly  as  to  their  aignlficanoe  In 
determining  the  all-absorbing  question  as  to 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  Tbe 
more  perplexing  and  contradictory  the  evi- 
dence on  any  trial,  tbe  greater  will  be  the 
public  exdtemenL  Where  tbe  mystery  is 
very  profound  and  the  testimony  perplexing 
the  community  becomes  divided  into  zealous 
partisans.  Each  man  has  his  theory ;  every- 
body exercises  his  detective  talent ;  and  in 
every  social  circle  the  incidents  of  the  story 
are  taken  up  and  searched  through  and 
throt^h  with  a  zeal  immensely  stimulated 
by  the  puziUug  circumstances,  and  tbe  op- 
position which  each  theory  encounters  from 
other  theories.  It  is  a  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  human  mind  to  experience  great 
excitement  and  zest  in  a  mystery.  Wliat- 
ever  baffles  it  stimulates  it.  And  hence  men 
mod  wnnen  must  be  made  of  very  difi'ereat 
stuff  from  what  they  ere  now  if  they  can  look 
on  so  strange  and  perplexing  a  game  as  we 
have  recently  seen  played  at  Brooklyn  without 
feeling  a  most  intense  interest  in  the  issue. 
It  may  be  said  that,  admitting  our  argument 
to  be  true,  the  sight  of  a  whole  people  nb- 
jugated  by  a  cariosiy^  this  kind  ii  not  very 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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edirjring.  Quite  true.  But  in  justice  we 
ought,  in  excitements  of  this  nature,  to  look 
closely  aud  see  what  the  real  cause  of  the 
pnblic  concern  is;  and  if  concern  in  the 
iesae  of  a  scandal  be  not  a  very  high  order 
of  intellectual  Activity,  it  la  at  least  immeas- 
nrsbly  bettior  that  U  should  be  this  than  mere- 
Ij  a  morbid  lore  for  prarieilt  details.  And 
let  na  say  that  the  disposition  to  And  in 
ereTT  act  of  oar  neighbors  the  baser  motive 
Is  not  elevating  to  him  who  indulges  in  it, 
nor  is  it  calculated  to  exercise  an  influence 
for  good  upon  the  community. 


Thosk  who  know  Victor  Hugo's  manner 
of  political  disquisition  and  prophecy  will 
shudder  to  think  what  is  coming.  We  are 
threatened  with  a  perfect  innndaUou  of  glit- 
tering generalities  and  epigrammaUe  bi^fa- 
tntin  in  the  ahape  of  politieal  memoira.  Victor 
Hugo  does  nothing,  at  least  with  the  pen,  by 
halves.  His  literary  schemes  are  as  elaborate 
•od  full  of  complex  structure  as  a  military 
eo^eer*s  plan  of  si^e.  He,  therefore,  lays 
out  a  scheme  of  discoursing  proportions ; 
nor  will  be  be  able  to  relate  his  part  in  freneh 
polities  in  less  than  three  good-sized  volumes. 
We  already  have  his  prologue,  which  is  the 
shape  of  an  essay  on  "  Right  and  the  Law," 
in  which  the  illostrioas  Academician  seems 
bent  on  persuading  Frenchmen  that  right  is 
one  thing  and  law  another,  and  that,  if  they 
vrant  to  do  right,  they  must  hold  the  law  in 
slight  esteem  and  scant  obedience.  Follow- 
ing close  upon  this  super  -  transcendental 
thesis,  which  has  the  tone  of  one  conjnring 
mankind  to  resolve  to  be  perfect,  and  so  abol- 
ish all  necessity  for  lav,  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted with  three  volumes  of  memoirs,  en- 
titled, respeoUvdy,  "Brfore  SBxHe,"  "During 
Exile."  and  "After  Exile."  Uodem  n«Doh 
history,  then,  is  to  be  marked  by  epochs  of 
Victor  Hugo's  own  career.  Instead  of  saying 
that  such  and  such  a  thing  occurred  in  the 
rdgn  of  Louis  Philippe,  it  nill  be  proper  to 
say  that  it  occurred  "  Before  the  Exile."  And 
we  must  brieve  that  "Dnrii^  Exile"  the 
'enrrent  of  French  politics  ran  dark  and 
torgid  enough.  Why  wQl  not  men  of  real 
genius  be  content  with  the  fame  which  that 
genius  adiieves  in  its  own  proper  sphere  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Victor  Hugo's  illus- 
trious rank  among  men  of  letters  In  his  gen- 
eration. The  author  of  "Notre-Dame"  and 
"  Lea  MisiraUes  *'  and  "  Hemani "  and  •*  The 
Terrible  Tear  "  ought  to  be  content  with  the 
immortality  which  these  bring,  without  seek- 
ing new  worlds  to  conquer.  As  poet  and  ro- 
mancer he  is  sometimes  extravagant,  too 
often  hyperbolical ;  but  here,  at  least,  he  is 
in  an  element  where  ho  is  strong  and  great. 
The  moment  that,  with  a  strange  fktulty,  he 
enters  the  political  arena,  and  imagines  him- 
self a  statesman,  he  becomes  stilted,  vision, 
ary,  wild,  and,  we  had  almost  said,  nonsensi- 
oaL  It  is  sad  that  such  a  man  as  Victor  Hugo 
■boald  be  laughed  at ;  but,  every  time  that 


he  makes  an  incursion  into  politioul  by-ways, 
be  exposes  himself  to  ridicule.  And  he  seems 
to  be  the  one  Frenchman  whom  ridicule  nei- 
ther dismays  nor  silences.  He  ioBists  upon 
it  that  he  is  created  to  be  the  constitation- 
builder  to  **  the  parliament  of  man,  the  fed- 
eration of  the  world ; "  being  sure  that,  if 
only  his  scheme  be  adopted,  the  war-drum 
would  throb  no  more,  and  the  battle  -  flags 
would  be  furled.  Hugo,  like  Carlyle,  is  bent 
on  being  a  school-master  of  mankind ;  and 
the  good-natured  world,  considering  the  glory 
of  their  writings,  will,  no  doubt,  "  grin  and 
bear  it."  Thej  have,  perhaps,  earued  the 
right  to  be  chartered  libertines  of  political 
pedagoguery. 


Ma.  Chablkb  Beabi  finds  time,  amid  hie 
literary  labors,  to  make  freqnent  diversions 
as  a  social  reformer.  He  is  a  vigorous  rival 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  <^  Cruelty 
to  Animals.  Every  thiug  he  says  and  does  is 
thoroughly  Beadesque  in  onergy  and  pungen- 
cy. Now,  he  has  been  running  a  tilt  against 
an  institution  caUed  "  The  Dogs'  Home."  It 
was  founded  as  a  charity.  Stray  do^  mas- 
terless  and  kenneUess,  were  picked  np  and 
welcomed  to  this  oatune  retreat  and  hearth- 
stone. Thence  they  were  doled  out  to  such 
people  as  wanted  a  faithful  follower  and  do- 
mestic policeman.  But,  being  for  the  most 
part  ugly  creatures,  mongrel  in  breed  and 
without  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, tbne  were  few  demands  npon  the  sup- 
plies of  the  "  Home."  Kr.  Charles  Reade, 
hearing  suspicious  things  of  the  "  Home," 
made  a  private  tour  of  inspection  thither; 
and  the  result  is  one  of  his  crisp,  sharp,  and 
witty  letters  to  a  Loudon  papw.  He  says 
that  the  dogs  are  confined  in  seldom-cleaned 
cages,  are  poorly  fed,  and  k^t  like  canine  fel- 
ons. Xor  was  this  the  worst.  He  found  out 
that  after  a  certain  time  the  undemanded  dogs 
were  ruthlessly  killed  to  save  their  board. 
"  So  swifl  to  shed  blood,"  says  Hr.  Reade, 
"  was  '  home,  sweet  home.* "  They  were  sac- 
rificed because  tbey  could  not "  sell  all  in  a 
m(Hnent,  like  a  hot  roll." 

Hr.  Beade  goes  on  to  tell  the  world  what 
he  knows  about  dogs,  the  sum  of  his  infor- 
mation bdng  that  the  half-bred  dog  is  "  often 
a  handsome  animal  and  generally  a  more  in- 
tdligent  one  than  the  thorough-bred."  Be 
finds,  however,  that "  if  the  dog  captured  is 
a  rebriever,  hound,  or  even  [daln  Pomeranian, 
his  ehnnoes  of  liring  a  week  ere  small ;  and 
if  he  is  half  as  great  a  mongrel  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  murdered 
in  a  week,  that  '  home,  sweet  borne '  may 
save  his  blaonit  and  sawdust,  and  sell  his 
skin."  Between  the  poUconan,  who  is  {^ven 
a  reward  for  every  stray  ix»g  he  captures,  and 
the  "  Home,"  which  sells  the  dogs  or  kills 
them  for  their  hides,  the  system  has  become 
a  sheer  commercial  speculation.  "  Humani- 
ty," says  our  Society  F.  T.  P.  C.  A.  of  one, 
"  started  a  dogs'  home;  trade  has  grafted  the 


shop  and  the  shambles.  Humanity  got  dis- 
mayed at  the  mountain  of  dogs,  and  retreated. 
Trade  saw  its  chance,  and  shot  into  the  va- 
cant place.  The  iron  egotists  who  rob  a  poor 
creature  of  its  life  to  sell  its  akin  shall  not 
pass  for  soft  sentimentalists  while  I  can  wag 
a  pen.  The  crying  hyoia  is  a  new  teider,  and 
I  resist  him  in  the  name  of  dog  and  man." 
It  is  certainly  a  good  work  to  expose  impos- 
ture, and  strip  the  garment  of  charity  from 
what  seems  to  have  become  a  mere  money- 
making  operation ;  but  we  fear  that  Mr. 
Reade  will  bave  to  give  over  novel-writing 
alttq^her — which  would  be  a  sore  grief  to 
his  thousands  of  readers — if  he  sets  about 
unearthing  all  the  trading  wolves  which  go 
about  appealing  to  public  sympathy  in  the 
innocent  garb  of  wool.  However,  one  such 
exposure  is  a  worthy  deed,  and  Ur.  Beade 
has  [Mvved  himself  as  efficient  a  champion 
of  the  dog  as  he  is  skillM  in  "  wagging  a 
pen." 


f  tlerarg. 

THE  first  thing  which  it  occurs  to  us  to 
say  of  Tennyson's  "  Queen  Mary  "  •  is, 
that  it  is  really  a  drama.  Uany  of  the  mod- 
em so-called  dramas  are  nothing  more  than 
poems,  or  "studies  of  character,"  broken  up 
into  dialogue  and  cast  in  dramatic  forms,  but 
impossible  of  representation  on  the  stage, 
and,  in  fact,  never  Intended  for  It ;  but  ISx. 
Tennyson's  obsractera  really  act,  his  acenes 
appeal  to  the  eye  and  not  to  the  imngination, 
and  the  drama  itself,  probably,  will  be  seen 
in  its  true  proportions  only  when  seen  on  the 
stage.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  It  takes 
its  interest  in  any  degree  from  the  "sur- 
prises," "busineaa,*"*gagB,"  and  carpentry, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  acting  play  ;  but  the  dialogue  is  too  vig- 
orous, direct,  and  personal,  for  the  fall  flavor 
to  be  caught  by  merely  reading  it ;  the  action 
is  rapid,  and  great  poins  have  evidently  been 
bestowed  upon  the  pictorial  accessories.  Few 
dramas  in  the  language,  indeed,  afford  finer 
opportunities  for  the  magnificent  scene-paint- 
ing which  forms  one  of  the  achievements  of 
the  modern  stage — Whitehall  Palace,  Lam- 
beth Palace,  the  Guildhall,  the  Tower,  Lon- 
don Bridge,  Westminster  Palace,  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  all  would  call  for  representa- 
tion— and  provision  is  made  for  at  least  three 
street-pageants  of  a  particularly  impressive 
description. 

The  action  of  the  drama  covers  the  entire 
period  of  the  reign  of  "  Bloody  Mary,"  open- 
ing  with  the  entry  into  London  which  oc- 
curred just  subsequent  to  her  accession  to 
tbe  throne,  and  closing  with  the  proclamation 
of  Elizabeth  by  the  Lords  of  tbe  Council. 
Of  the  dramaii*  pentma,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  forty-five,  besides  "  Lords  and  other  At- 
tendants, Hemben  of  the  Privy  Council, 
Hembers  of  Parliament,  two  Gentiemen,  Al- 
dermen, Citizens,  Peasants,  Ushers,  Messen- 
gers, Guards,  Pages,  etc. ; »  but  ont  of  the 
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crowd  the  figures  of  Qneeu  Hary,  Elizabeth, 
Philip  of  Spain,  Ganlioer,  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  Cardioat  Pole,  Simon  Renard  (the  Span- 
isb  Embassador),  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
stand  forth  conspicuously  prominent,  while 
the  story  tabes  its  essential  unity  from  the 
life  of  Mary  herself. 

The  first  act  is  a  long  one  and  decidedly 
bosinesB •  like,  being  occupied  cfaieSy  vith 
positing  the  several  leadtng  characters,  and 
twining  together  the  threads  of  the  subse- 
quent story ;  bat  even  thus  early  we  come 
upon  the  main-aprings  of  the  drama — Mary's 
inratnation  for  PhUip^  tiie  opposition  of  tbe 
English  to  her  mwrriage  with  bim,  and  tbe 
perseeoting  tendencies  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic reviraL  Scene  t,  of  this  act,  in  which 
Mar^  commnnes  with  lierself  over  tbe  mitua- 
tnre  of  Fhilip,  shows  it  to  her  attendants 
and  qnftstions  them  regarding  It,  and  avows 
to  Gardiner  her  nnalteralile  determination''  to 
have  and  none  other,  is  one  of  the 

most  saecessAil  in  the  play;  bat  it  is  too 
long  to  quote  entire,  and  its  parts  are  too  in- 
terdependent to  be  separated. 

The  whole  of  the  second  act  Is  devoted  to 
the  "  Kentish  insurrection,"  headed  by  Sir 
7%>mmt  Wi/att,  which  came  so  near  costing 
Mary  her  throne,  and  the  complete  defeat  of 
which  enabled  her  to  triumph  over  all  oppo- 
sition, and  to  carry  out  her  pet  plans  of  mar- 
rying Philip  and  reSstablishing  the  Romish 
worship  in  England.  This  act  is  spirited  and 
dramatic,  and  contains  some  of  tbe  most 
skillfal  writing  in  the  play. 

Before  the  third  act  opens  an  interval  of 
a  year  or  more  has  elapsed,  daring  which 
Wyait  and  Ladi/  Jane  Orty  have  been  be- 
headed, EltMobeth  consigned  to  prison  as  a 
"suspect,"  and  the  queen  married  to  her 
Philip,  who  by  his  haughty  bearing  and  Inso- 
lent Spanish  airs  has  already  awakened  bit- 
ter hostility  agidnst  himsdf  both  at  eonrt 
and  among  tiie  people.  In  this  act  tbe  story 
makes  rupid  progress.  Pole,  as  Papal  Legate, 
absolve  England  from  the  guilt  of  heresy, 
and  takes  her  back  ooee  more  into  tbe  fold 
of  Holy  Chnrch ;  under  the  pressure  of 
ffar&ur  and  Bomur — Mary  being  a  willing 
coadjotor— the  bakfitl  enginery  of  religious 
peraecuttOD  is  set  in  moUon,  and  JESizabdA  is 
partially  reinstated  at  court.  In  the  cl<wing 
scene  PhUipy  disgusted  with  the  English  cli- 
mate, and  tired  of  a  wife  whom  he  bad  never 
loved,  and  whom  he  bad  accepted  only  from 
motives  of  state  policy,  is  on  the  point  of 
leaving  England.  This  scene  is  long ;  but,  as 
it  summarises  in  a  manner  the  controlling 
motif  of  tbe  play,  we  venture  to  quote  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it : 

pBiur. 

But,  Rensrd,  I  am  sicker  staying  here 
Than  any  nea  could  make  me  passing  hence, 
Thouzh  I  be  ever  deadly  eiok  at  sea. 
So  sick  am  I  with  biding  tor  this  child. 
Is  it  tbe  fashion  in  this  clime  for  women 
To  go  twelve  months  in  bearing  of  a  child ) 
The  nurses  yawned,  the  cradle  gaped,  they  led 
Processions,  chanted  litanies,  cfashed  their 
bolls, 

Shot  off  their  lying  cannon,  and  her  priests 
Have  preached,  the  fooia,  of  this  fair  prince  to 
oome, 

mil,  bT  St.  James,  I  find  myself  the  fbol. 
Why  do  you  Ufk  your  eyebrow  at  me  thns  I 

BxnutD. 

I  never  saw  your  hi^^ness  moved  till  now. 


Philip, 

So,  weary  am  I  of  this  wet  land  of  theirs. 
And  every  soul  of  man  that  breathes  therein. 

Bbhabd. 

Hy  liege,  we  most  not  drop  the  mask  before 
The  maaquerade  Is  over — 

Philip, 

—Have  I  dropped  it  I 
I  have  but  shown  a  loathing  fiioe  to  you. 
Who  knew  it  from  the  first. 

Mabt  (aeidt). 

WithBenard.  StiU 
Parleying  with  Benard,  all  the  duj  with  Be- 
nard, 

And  scarce  a  greeting  all  the  day  for  me — 
And  goes  to-monow.  [Meit  UasT. 

Phiup  {to  BntABD,  v>io  adraoM*  to  Kim). 

Well,  sir,  is  there  more  t 
Eevabd  {who  has  perceived  the  Qoxsir). 
Uay  Bimon  Becard  speak  a  single  word  t 
Pbiup. 

Ay. 

Smxaxd. 
And  be  forgiven  for  it  ? 

PBILIP. 

Simon  Benard 
Knows  me  too  well  to  speak  a  single  word 
That  could  not  he  forgiven, 
Ren  ABO. 

WeU,  mv  Hece, 
Tour  grace  hath  a  most  chaste  ana  loving 
wifb. 

Pbiuf. 

Why  nott  Tbe  queen  of  PhiUp  should  be 
cliBSte. 

Reitabo. 

Ay,  but,  my  lord,  you  know  what  Virgil  sings. 
Woman  is  various  and  most  mutable. 

Philip. 

She  play  the  harlot !  never. 

No,  sire,  no, 

Not  dreamed  of  hy  the  nibidest  gospeler. 
There  was  a  paper  thrown  into  the  palace, 
'*  The  king  hath  wearied  of  his  barren  bride," 
She  oame  upon  it,  read  it,  and  then  rent  it. 
With  an  the  rage  of  one  who  hates  a  truth 
He  cannot -but  allow.    Sire,  I  would  have 
you— 

What  should  I  say,  I  cannot  pick  my  words — 
Be  somewhat  less — nu^estio  to  your  queen. 

Pboup. 

Am  I  to  change  my  manners,  Simon  Renard, 
Beoonse  these  islanders  are  bmtal  beasts  t 
Or  would  you  have  me  turn  a  sonneteer, 
And  warble  those  biief-sighted  eyes  of  hers  t 

Rbxakd. 

Brief  -  sighted  though  they  he,  I  have  seen 

tbem,  ure, 
When  you  perchance  were  trifling  royally 
With  some  fUr  dome  of  court,  suddenly  fill 
With  such  fierce  fire— had  it  been  fire  indeed 
It  would  have  burnt  both  speakers. 

Phiup. 

Ay,  and  thm  I 

Rekabd. 

Sire,  n^ht  it  not  be  policy  In  some  matter 
Of  amalT  importance  now  and  tben  to  cede 
A  point  to  her  demand  f 

Philip. 

Well,  I  am  going. 
Behabd. 

For  should  her  love  when  you  are  gone,  my 
liege, 

Witeess  these  papers,  there  will  not  be  want- 
ing 

Those  that  will  urge  her  tqjury — should  her 
love — 

And  X  have  known  such  women  more  than 
one — 

Veer  to  the  counterpoint,  and  jealouaj 
Hath  in  it  an  alchemic  force  to  hue 
Almost  into  one  metsl  love  and  hate— 
And  she  Impress  her  wrongs  upon  her  Oonn- 

And  these  agun  upon  her  Parliament — 


We  are  not  loved  here,  Nid  would  be  tiien  per- 
heqis 

Not  so  well  holpen  in  our  wars  with  Prance, 
As  else  we  might  he — here  she  comes. 

SnterilAMT. 

Makt. 

O  Philip  1 

Ni^,  must  yon  go,  indeed  f 
Philip. 

*  Madam,  I  must. 

Mabt. 

The  parting  of  a  hushand  and  a  wife 
Ih  like  the  oleaving  of  a  heart ;  one  half 
Will  fiutter  here,  one  there. 

FaiUF. 

You  say  true,  madam. 
Mabt. 

The  Holy  Virgin  will  not  have  me  yet 

Lose  tlie  sweet  hope  tbat  I  may  bear  a  prince. 

If  such  a  prince  were  bom  andyou'not  nere  I 

Phiup. 

I  should  be  here  if  sueh  b  prince  were  bom. 
Mabt. 

But  must  you  go  t 

Philip. 

Hadam,  yon  know  my  faUier, 

Retiring  into  cloistral  sohtado 
To  yield  the  remnant  of  his  years  to  heaven. 
Win  shift  the  yoke  and  weight  of  all  tb* 
world 

From  off  his  neck  to  mine.   We  meet  at  Braa- 

aels. 

But  since  mine  absence  will  not  be  fbr  long. 
Your  muesty  shall  go  to  Dover  with  me, 
And  wan  my  coming  back. 

Mabt. 

To  Dover!  no, 
I  am  too  feeble.   I  will  go  to  Qreenwich, 
So  you  will  have  me  with  you;  and  there 
watch 

All  that  is  gracious  in  the  breath  of  heaven 
Draw  with  year  soils  from  our  poor  land,  and 
pass 

And  leave  me,  Philip,  with  my  prayers  for 
you. 

Fbilif. 

And  doubtless  I  shall  profit  by  your  prayers. 
Mabt. 

MetUnks  that  would  you  tarry  one  day  more 
(The  news  was  sadden),  I  oould  mould  my- 
self 

To  bear  your  going  better ;  will  you  do  itt 
Philip. 

MmAmsm^  «  jj^  msj  sluk  or  Bsvc  s  realm. 
Mabt. 

A      mi^  save  a  heart  from  breaking,  too. 
Fhuip. 

Well,  Simon  Benard,  shall  we  stop  a  day  I 
Bbhabo, 

Yonr  grace's  bn^ness  will  not  suffer,  sire, 
For  one  day  more,  so  far  as  I  can  tell. 

Phiup. 

Then  one  day  more  to  please  her  m^jes^. 
Makt. 

The  aunshine  sweeps  across  my  life  again. 
Oh,  if  I  knew  you  felt  this  porUng,  Philip, 
As  I  do  1 

Philip. 
By  St.  Jamea  I  do  protest, 
Upon  the  fwth  and  honor  of  a  Spaniard, 
I  am  vastly  grieved  to  leave  your  nujeeqr. — 
Simoii,  is  snpper  ready  I 

Rbnabo. 
^  ,   .      Ay,  my  liege, 

I  saw  nie  eovers  laying. 

Philip. 

Let  tts  have  it.  [Jbwwf. 
With  the  fimrth  act  the  drama  takes  on  a 
deeper  tone,  and  rises  to  lofUer  heigbte  of 
poetry.  The  entire  act  ii  devoted  to  tbe  re- 
ligious persecutions,  especially  to  tbe  burn- 
ing of  Cranmer  at  Uie  stake.  The  scenes 
preliminary  to  this  most  mdancboly  tnigedy  In 
tbe  annals  of  theBngllah  Choroh — ^the  aborUre 
petlUon  of  the  Lordq^?S^  ^^jnpfi;^  p|rdou. 
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the  procuring  of  the  recantations,  the  meet- 
ing at  St.  Mary's  Church,  where  Cranmer  ib 
expected  to  abjure  his  heresy,  and  abjures  Iiis 
recantations  instead,  tbe  procession  to  the 
stake — all  are  described  with  exceeding  Tirld- 
ness  of  detail  Oranmer'a  speech  at  St.  Ha- 
rm's b  snrpaasingly  flue,  nneqoaled  in  ngor, 
aimplicity,  and  pathos,  by  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  recent  literature.  The  horror  of  the 
aotnal  scene  at  the  stake  is  spared  oh,  but  the 
fbno* log  deaorlptlon  of  it  is  ^ven  by  an  eye- 
witness fresh  from  the  boming: 

Pbtkbs. 

Ton  saw  him  how  he  passed  omooff  the  crowd ; 
And  ever  as  he  walked  the  Spaniati  ftiars 
Still  plied  him  with  entreaty  and  reproach  : 
Bat  Cmomer,  as  the  belmaman  at  the  helm 
Steers,  ever  looking^  to  the  happy  haren 
Where  he  shall  rest  at  ni);bt,  moved  to  his 
death ; 

And  I  could  see  that  many  silent  hands 
Came  from  the  crowd  and  met  Lis  own,  and 
thus. 

When  we  had  come  where  Bidley  burned  with 
Latimer, 

He,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  as  one  whose  mind 
la  all  made  up,  in  haste  put  off  the  rags 
They  had  mocked  his  miseiy  with,  and  all  in 
white. 

His  long  white  beard,  which  ho  had  never 
shaven 

Since  Henry's  death,  down-sweeping  to  tbe 
ehain 

Wherewith  they  bound  him  to  the  stake,  he 

stood. 

More  like  an  ancient  father  of  the  Churob 
Than  heretio  of  theve  times ;  and  still  tbe 
Mars 

Plied  him,  but  Cranmer  only  shook  bU  bead, 
Or  answered  them  in  smiling  negatives ; 
Whereat  Lord  Williams  gave  a  sodden  cry : 
"Stake  short  1  make  short  I"  and  so  they  lit 
the  wood. 

Then  Cranmer  lifted  his  left  hand  to  heaven, 
And  thrust  his  right  into  the  bitter  flame ; 
And  crying,  in  bis  deep  voice,  more  tbao 
once : 

"  This  hath  offended — this  unworthy  hand ! " 
So  beld  it  till  It  aU  was  burned,  before 
The  flame  had  reached  bis  body ;  I  stood 
neai^ 

Marked  Mm — he  never  ottered  a  moan  of 
pain: 

He  never  stirred  or  writhed,  bat,  like  a  statue, 
Vnmoving  iu  the  greatness  of  the  flame, 
Gave  up  the  ghost ;  and  so  paased  martyr-like— 
Martyr  I  may  not  oaU  him  —  passed  — but 

whither  1 

Paoxt, 

To  purgatory,  man — to  purgatory  I 

PffTEBS. 

Kay,  bat,  my  lord,  bo  denied  purgatory. 
Faost. 

Why  then  to  heaven ;  and  Ood  ha*  mercy  on 

In  the  flfth  act  the  interest  la  eoneentntt- 
ed  on  Queen  Mary,  who  appears  before  ns  in 
her  deolinii^;  days,  deserted  by  her  hosband, 
hopeless  of  an  heir,  involved  by  Philip  in  an 
onpopular  war  with  France,  oonscious  of  be- 
ii^  hated  by  her  people,  and  racked  wltti  dis- 
ease; The  pathofl  of  this  act  la  profound  and 
powerful;  for,  though  Tennyson  baa  made 
littte  effort  to  soften  the  hard  and  unloveI:y 
outlines  of  Mary's  character,  though  he  has 
represented  her  as  she  really  was — a  cold, 
selfish,  croel  woman,  in  politics  an  incapable, 
and  in  religion  a  ferocious  bigot — yet,  recall- 
ing her  ardent  devotion  ^  Philip  and  her 
sorrowful  life  with  him,  and  looking  upon  the 
utter  desolation  of  her  latter  end,  we  are 
moved  to  sympathy,  and  find  ourselves  re- 
garding "the  bloody  qneen"  with  infinite 
pity,  if  not  with  affection.  This,  indeed,  U 
Zennyeon's  troe  triumph :  that  he  baa  uken 


one  of  the  most  repulsive  characters  in  mod- 
em annals,  and,  without  violating  the  truth 
of  history  or  attempting  to  confuse  oar  judg- 
ment, linked  her  to  her  kind  by  simply  exhib- 
iting her  under  the  influence  of  those  pas- 
sUms  and  sorrows  wfaioh  are  common  to  us 
all,  and  which,  therefore,  appeal  to  oar  most 
nniversal  human  sympathies.  Henceforth, 
History's  stem  verdict  upon  Kary  will  be 
mitigated  In  the  reader's  mind  by  tbe  recol- 
leotion  of  the  scene  (scene  it,  act  v.)  of 
which  we  shall  now  quote  a  part : 

Folk  {to  Mabt). 

Ah,  cousin,  I  remember 
How  1  would  dandle  you  upon  my  kneo 
At  lisplng-afe.    I  watcheu  you  dancing  once 
■yrith  your  huge  father;  he  looked  the  Great 
Harry, 

You  but  hia  cockboat :  prettily  you  did  it 
And  innocently.    No,  we  were  not  made 
One  flesh  in  happineaa,  no  happineis  here ; 
Knt  now  we  are  made  one  flesh  in  misery : 
Our  brideamuds  are  not  lovely — ^Disappoint- 
ment, 

Ingratitude,  Injustice,  Evil-tongae, 
Idbor-ln-THn. 

Mabt. 
Surely,  not  all  in  vain. 
Peace,  oonsin,  peace !    I  am  sod  at  heart  my- 
self. 

Pole, 

Our  altar  ia  a  mound  of  dead  men's  clay, 
Dug  fraxa  the  grave  that  yawns  for  ns  beyond ; 
And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind  the 

groom. 

And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind  the 
bride— 

Mabt. 

Have  yon  been  looking  at  "  The  Danoe  of 

l)t.athl" 

Pole. 

No  ;  but  these  libelous  papers  vluoh  I  found 
Strewn  in  yonr  palace.  Look  70a  here :  the 

pope 

Pointing  at  me  with  "  Pole,  tbe  berotio, 
Thou  hast  burned  others,  do  thou  bom  thy- 
self, 

Or  1  will  burn  thee,"  and  tbla  other ;  see — 
"  We  pray  continually  for  the  death 
Of  oar  aocorsed  queen  and  Cardiuol  Pole." 
This  last— I  dare  not  read  it  her. 

Mabt. 

Aw^I 

Why  do  you  bring  me  these  I 
I  thought  you  knew  me  better.   I  never  read, 
I  tear  them ;  they  come  back  upon  my  dreams. 
The  hands  that  write  them  should  be  burned 
^ean  off 

As  CraomeHe,  and  the  fiends  that  utter  them 
Tongue-torn  with  pincers,  lashed  to  death,  or 
lie 

Famishing  In  block  cells,  while  famished  rats 
Eat  them  aHve.  Why  do  yon  bring  mo  these  t 
Do  you  mean  to  drive  me  mad  ! 

Pou. 

I  hod  forgotten 

How  these  poor  libels  trouble  you.  Tour  par- 
don, 

Sweet  cousin,  and  farewell !       0  bubble 
world. 

Whose  colors  in  a  moment  break  and  fly  I  " 
Why,  who  said  that)    I  know  not — true 
enough  1 

[^t$  vp  thepc^t,  all  buttht  lait,  w&wA/aU».] 
MbU  Polk. 
Alice. 

If  Cranmer's  spirit  were  a  mocking  one. 
And  beard  these  two,  there  might  ne  aport  for 
htm.  [Aiide. 
Habt. 

Clarence,  they  hate  me :  even  while  I  speak 
There  loiks  a  silent  dagger,  listening 
In  some  dark  closet,  some  long  gallery,  drawn, 
And  panting  for  my  blood  as  I  go  by. 

Lady  Clabbnoe, 
Nav,  madam,  there  be  loyal  papers,  too, 
And  I  have  often  found  them. 


Mabt. 


Find  me  one  1 


Ladt  Clabbscb. 
Ay,  madam:  but  Sir  Nicholas  Heath,  the 

ohuueellor. 
Would  see  your  highness. 

Mabt. 

Wherefore  should  I  see  hlmt 
Ladt  Clabenob. 
Well,  madam,  he  may  bring  you  news  from 
PhiUp. 

Mabt. 

So,  Clarence. 

LuLDT  CliABBirOB, 

Let  me  first  put  up  yoar  hair ; 
It  tumbles  all  abroad. 

Mabt. 

And  the  gray  dawn 

Of  an  old  age  that  never  shall  be  mine 

Is  all  the  clearer  seen.  No,  no  ;  what  matters? 

Forlorn  I  am,  and  let  me  look  forlorn. 

Enitr  Sir  Nicholas  Hbath. 

Heath. 

I  bring  your  majesty  such  grievous  news 

I  grieve  to  bring  it.    Madam,  Calais  is  taken. 

Mart. 

What  traitor  spoke  I  Here,  let  my  cousin  Pole 
Seize  and  bum  him  for  a  Lutheran. 

Hbatb. 

Her  highness  is  unwell.  I  will  retire. 

Last  Clabbnoe. 
Madam,  your  chancellor.  Sir  Nicholas  Heath. 
Mabt, 

Sir  Nicholas !  I  am  stunned — Nioholiw  Heath  t 
Methought  some  traitor  smote  me  on  the 

head, — 

What  sud  you,  my  good  lord,  that  oar  brave 
English 

Had  sallied  oat  from  Ctdids  and  driven  back 
Tbe  Frenchmen  fh>m  their  trenches  t 

Hbatb. 

Alas!  no. 

That  gatewoy  to  the  main-land  over  which 
Oor  flag  hath  floated  for  two  hondred  yean 
Is  France  again, 

Mabt. 
So  ;  but  it  is  not  lost — 
Not  yet.  Send  out :  let  England  as  of  old 
Rise  lion-like,  strike  bud  and  deep  Into 
Tbe  prey  they  are  rending  from  her— ay,  and 
rend 

The  renders,  too.    Send  oat,  send  out,  and 

make 

Master  In  all  the  oountles  ;  gather  all 
From  sixteen  years  to  sixty  ;  collect  the  fleet ; 
Let  every  oraft  that  carries  sail  and  gun 
Steer  toward  Calais.    Oiuanes  is  not  token 
yett 

HSATH. 

Ouisoes  Is  not  taken  yet 
Mabt. 

There  is  yet  hope. 
Heath. 

Ah,  madam,  but  your  people  are  so  cold ; 
I  do  much  fear  that  England  will  not  core. 
Methinka  there  is  no  manhood  left  «nong  as. 

Mabt. 

Send  out.    I  nm  too  weak  to  stir  abroad ; 
Tell  my  mind  to  the  Council — to  the  Parlia- 
ment : 

Proclaim  it  to  the  winds.  Then  ait  cold  thy- 
self 

To  babble  of  their  iwldness,    Ob,  would  I 
were 

Mv  father  for  an  hour  I    Away  now— quick ! 

iExit  Ubath. 
 ^ .  my  might  I 

It  seems  I  hove  not.    Ah,  much  heresy 
Sheltered  in  Calais.    Saints,  I  have  rebuilt 
Your  bhrines,  set  up  your  broken  images ; 
Bo  comfortable  to  me.   Suffer  not 
That  my  brief  reign  in  £ngland  be  defamed 
Througn  all  her  angry  chronicles  hereafter 
By  loss  of  Calais,   Grant  mo  Calais,— Philip, 
We  have  made  war  upon  the  Holy  Father 
All  for  your  sake  I    What  good  oould  eome 
of'^tbatl 

Ladt  Clabemob. 
No,  madam,  not  against  the  Holy  Father ; 
You  did  but  help  King  Philip's  war  with 
France. 

Yoar  troops  were  never  down  in  Italy. 
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Mabt. 

1  am  a  byvord.   Ileretto  and  rebel 

Point  at  me  and  make  marry.   PbiUp  gone  I 

Aad  Ctilais  gone  I  Time  tliat  I  irero  gone  too  f 

{Sea  the  paper  droned  iff  Pole.) 

There,  there  I  another  paper  I  sud  yon  nut 
Wiay  of  these  were  loyal  i  Shall  I  try 
If  tbiibfioneofiach? 

Ladt  CuBSirai. 

Let  it  be,  let  it  bp. 
Ood  pardon  me  1  I  have  never  yet  found  one. 

[Ande. 

Mabt  (readt). 
**  Tour  peopie  hate  ;oa  as  your  husband  liates 
you." 

Clarence,  Glarenee,  what  have  I  donel  what 
■io 

Beyond  alt  grace,  til  pardon  1  Mother  of  God, 
Thou  bnoweat  never  woman  meant  so  well, 
A.nd  fared  to  ill  In  this  ^aaatrous  world. 
My  people  hate  me  and  desire  my  death. 

Last  CLAmma. 
No,  madam,  no. 

IhlABT. 

My  husband  hates  me,  and  desires  my  death. 

Ladt  CLAuirax. 
No,  madam;  these  are  libels. 

Mabt. 

I  hate  myself,  and  X  desire  my  deatb. 

We  have  little  more  to  add.  What  w© 
hare  already  written  will  Buffice,  we  trust,  to 
{^ve  the  reader  a  tolerablj-  accurate  Ides  of 
the  scope  and  quality  of  the  work.  To  char- 
acterize such  a  performance  might  savor  of 
presumption;  while  it  would  certainly  be 
fruitless  to  follow  the  example  of  the  London 
TIiM)  (referred  to  last  week),  and  institute 
ft  comparison  between  poets  who  have  so  lit- 
tle In  oommon,  even  when  they  essay  the 
drama,  as  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  "Queen  Mary"  is  worthy 
of  its  author's  fame ;  that  Ita  vigor,  dramatic 
fire,  simplioity  of  dletim,  and  freedom  from 
all  effort  at  merely  rhetorical  eflbcts,  will 
rarprise  those  whose  knowledge  of  Tenny- 
son Is  fonnded  chiefly  upon  his  later  work,  in 
which  the  ringer  has  almost  been  lost  in  the 
artist;  and  that  it  will  undoubtedly  take  a 
foremost  place  among  the  literary  achieve- 
ments  of  our  time. 


pRorxssoB  J.  E.  CAifiNia,  of  University 
College,  London,  is  now  generally  recognized 
as  the  leading  living  exponent  of  the  ortho- 
dox school  of  political  economy — the  school 
founded  by  Adam  Smith,  and  of  which  the 
late  J.  S.  Mill  was,  perhaps,  the  most  distin- 
guished expositor.  Whatever  he  chose  to 
say,  therefore,  on  politico-economical  ques- 
tions, woald  be  entitled  to  respectful  conrid- 
eration  ;  but,  independent  of  this,  his  Httlc 
collection  of  lectures  on  **  The  Character  and 
Logical  HeUiod  of  Political  Economy  "  (New 
York :  Harper  ft  Brothws)  fills  a  place  In 
the  popular  literature  of  the  science  that  has 
been  occupied  by  no  previous  book.  It  is 
not  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  principles  of 
political  economy ;  mneh  leu  is  it  a  complete 
survey  of  its  phenomena  and  laws ;  but  it 
stands  alone  In  the  precision  with  which  it 
defines  the  nature,  objects,  and  limits  of  eco- 
nomic science,  and  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion proper  to  it  as  a  subject  of  scientific 
study.  For  this  reason  itia  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  science,  or  as  the  close  of  a  course  of 
reading  when  the  time  bos  come  to  coordi- 


nate, systematize,  and  classify  the  ideas  that 
have  been  accumulated  in  the  reader's  mind. 

Professor  Gairncs  thinks  that  the  present 
state  of  instability  and  uncertainty  even  as 
to  fundamental  propositions  in  political  econ- 
omy, which  has  retarded  and  almost  arrested 
the  growth  of  the  sinence  in  recent  years,  is 
owing  partiy  to  a  want  of  precision  in  its  defi- 
nitions, bat  chiefly  to  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  raany  pnrfbssed  expounders  of  the  science 
(the  f^eh  school  especially)  to  extend  its 
boundaries  so  as  to  Indade  tn  it  all  the  va- 
rious  phenomena  presented  by  society.  Be- 
sides the  controversies  wbich  this  has  caused, 
and  the  difficulty  involved  In  thus  groaping 
together  phenomena  which  have  no  scientific 
relation  to  each  other,  the  result  has  been  to 
divert  political  economy  from  its  proper  field, 
the  laws  of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth,  to  a  consideration  of  social  inter- 
ests and  relations  generally,  in  the  discussion 
of  which  its  exponents  have  taken  sides  and 
become  the  apologists  or  assailants  of  in- 
stitutions which  it  was  their  business  simply 
to  analyze.  As  a  consequence  of  these  at- 
tempts to  represent  political  economy  in  the 
guise  of  a  dogmatic  code  of  cut-and-dried 
rules,  a  system  promulgating  decrees,  sanc- 
tioning one  sociiil  arruigement,  condemning 
another,  requiring  from  men,  not  considera- 
tion, but  obedience,  it  has  awakened  the  re- 
pugnance, and  even  the  violent  opposition, 
not  only  of  those  who  have  all  along  regarded 
the  science  a«  "dismal,"  "unchristian,"  and 
"inhuman,"  but  of  th&tTsst  mass  of  people 
wbo  have  thdr  own  reasons  tor  not  cherish- 
ing that  unbounded  admiration  of  exlsUng 
industrial  urrangements  which  Is  felt  bystmie 
popular  expositors  of  so-called  economic  laws. 
The  m^n  object  of  Professor  Calmes  in 
these  lectures  Is  to  bring  back  the  sdenceto 
its  rightful  limits,  wbich,  as  we  liave  already 
said,  are  the  laws  of  the  production,  distri- 
bution, and  consumption  of  weitlth,  snd  to 
show  that,  within  these  limits,  it  is  a  true 
science,  dealing  with  phenomena  only,  and 
not  intruding  at  all  upon  the  domain  of 
morals,  or  either  indorsing  or  condemning 
social  arrangements  or  industrial  schemes. 
The  argument  in  which  this  proposition  is 
enforced  is  a  beautiful  example  of  lucid,  for- 
cible, and  convincing  reasoning;  and  though 
the  chain  is  too  closely  welded  to  be  easily 
unlinked,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a 
single  paragraph,  bearing  upon  the  points  we 
have  just  mentioned : 

"  For  those  who  clearly  apprehend  what 
science,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  tenn, 
means,  this  ought  suSdently  to  indicate  at 
onoe  its  (political  economy's)  provinoe  and 
what  it  undertakes  to  do.  Unfortunately, 
many  who  perfectly  understand  what  science 
means  when  the  word  is  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  physical  Kature,  allow  themselves  to 
slide  into  a  totally  different  sense  <^  it,  or 
rather  into  acquiescence  iu  an  absenoe  of  all 
distinct  meaning  in  its  use,  when  th^  employ 
it  with  reference  to  social  ^istence.  In  the 
minds  of  a  large  number  of  people  every  thing 
is  social  science  which  proposes  to  deal  with 
social  facts,  either  in  the  way  of  remedying  a 
grievance,  or  in  promoting  order  and  prog- 
ress ill  society :  every  thing  is  political  econo- 
my which  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
production,  distribution,  or  consumption  of 


wealth.  Now  I  am  anxious  here  to  insist 
upon  this  fundamental  point :  whatever  takes 
the  form  of  a  plan  aiming  at  de&nite  practi- 
cal ends— it  may  be  a  measure  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  pauperism,  for  the  reform  of  land-ten- 
ure, for  the  extension  of  cooperative  industry, 
for  the  regulation  of  currenoy ;  or  it  may  as- 
sume a  more  ambWions  shape,  and  aim  nt  re- 
organizing sowely  under  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral powers,  represented  by  a  high-priest  of 
humanity  and  three  bankers — it  matters  not 
what  the  proposal  may  be,  whether  wide  or 
narrow  in  ita  scope,  severely  judicious  or 
wildly  imprudent — if  its  ol^ect  be  to  accom- 
plisli  de&nite  practical  ends,  then  I  say  it  has 
none  of  the  oharaotariatics  of  a  science,  and 
has  no  just  claim  to  the  name.  Consider  the 
case  of  any  recognized  physical  science — as- 
tronomy, dynamics,  chemistry,  physiology — 
doea  any  of  theae  aim  at  definite  practical 
ends!  at  modi^ng  in  a  definite  manner,  it 
matters  not  how,  the  arrangement  of  things 
in  the  phyuoal  nnivenel  Clearly  not.  In 
each  ease  the  ol^eot  u,  not  to  attain  tangible 
results,  not  to  prove  any  definite  thesis,  not  po 
advooate  any  practical  plan,  but  simplj  to 
give  light,  to  reveal  laws  of  Katuie,  to  tell  us 
what  phenomena  are  found  together,  what  ef- 
fects follow  from  what  causes.  Does  it  follow 
from  this  that  the  physical  sciences  are  with- 
out bearing  on  the  practical  concerns  of  man- 
kind t  I  think  I  need  not  trouble  myself  to 
answer  that  question.  Well,  then,  politicsl 
economy  is  a  science  in  the  same  sense  in 
whioh  astronomy,  dynamics,  chemistry,  and 
physiology  are  sciences.  Its  subject-matter 
is  difTerent ;  it  deals  with  the  phenomena  of 
wealth,  while  they  deal  with  tb«  phenomena 
of  the  physical  universe ;  but  its  methods,  Ita 
^ma,  the  character  of  ita  oonduuons)  are  the 
same  as  tbtirs.  Whst  astronomy  does  for 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  what 
dynamics  does  for  the  phenomena  of  motion ; 
what  chemistry  does  for  the  phenomena  of 
ohenuoal  combination ;  what  physiology  does 
for  the  phenomena  of  the  functions  of  organic 
life,  that  political  economy  does  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  wealth :  it  expounds  the  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  these  phenomena  coexist 
with  or  succeed  each  other ;  that  ia  to  say,  it 
expounds  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of 
wealth." 

In  one  lecture  the  Ualthusian  doctrine  of 
population,  and  in  another  the  theory  of  rmf, 
are  very  carefully  analysed  and  explained  ; 
but  tbe  entire  book  is  one  whioh  we  can  rec- 
ommend warmly  to  all  students  of  politico- 
economical  questions.  The  fact  that  the 
lectures  were  deUvered  some  seventeen  yean 
ago  does  not  fn  any  way  lessen  their  vain* 
— the  problems  of  that  time  are  tbe  prob- 
lems of  to-day— and,  beridesthe  Introduction 
of  entirely  new  topics,  eztensive  change* 
have  been  made  throughout  in  the  form  and 
treatinent.   

Mrs.  Frisoks  Elliot  la  already  known 
to  readers  c^tbe  Jodkkal,  by  her  *' Romance 
of  Old  Court-Life  In  France,"  as  a  forcible, 
vivid,  and  graceful  writer,  with  a  decided 
taste  for  the  picturesque  and  personal  side 
of  history  and  an  equally  decided  talent  for 
brilliant,  pictorit9,  and  somewhat  gorgeous 
description.  Her  latest  work,  "The  Ital- 
ians" (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  takes 
its  chief  interest  from  the  same  tastes  and 
qualities.  Thcugb,  in  form,  a  novel,  the 
story  is  exceedingly  slight,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  types  rather  ^an  persons :  the  rral 
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object  of  the  book  being  to  picture  the  Itnl- 
Uii  societ7  of  the  period,  with  its  proud  old 
nobility,  vhose  ver;  aaines  have  an  historic 
sound,  aod  whose  traditions  link  the  present 
with  tbo  middle  ages,  but  whose  fortunes 
are  grievoasl;  decayed,  and  its  nouveaux 
richea  whom  the  new  order  of  things  and  the 
ioereasiDg  importance  of  wealth  haT«  lifted 
to  a  social  promineDce  which  the  hereditary 
ca^te  bitterly  resents  bat  is  obliged  to  toler- 
ate. Mrs.  EUiot  has  lived  long  in  Italy,  she 
writes  from  abundant  knowledge  of  her  sub- 
ject, and  ber  delineaUons  bare  a  "  truthful 
wcming  "  qotlity  which  one  he^tates  to  call 
Id  question ;  yet  we  cannot  help  hofdng  that 
the  picture  is  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
•nthor  baa  been  led  by  her  preference  for  the 
salient  and  the  striking  to  lelect  the  excep- 
tions and  ignore  the  rule.  Every  generous 
mliid  throughout  the  world  has  been  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  awakening  and  growth  of 
the  new  Italy ;  bat  what  can  bo  hoped  of  a 
nation  of  whose  society  the  following  can  be 
truthfully  written?  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  '*  golden  youth  "  nre  but  the 
product,  the  illustration,  the  expression  of 
the  social  life  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are 
bred: 

"  Beaide  Count  Noblli  aome  jeviuate  dorit 
of  his  own  age  (sons  of  the  best  honses  in 
IjQOca)  also  lean  over  the  Venetian  easements. 
Like  the  liveried  giants  at  the  entrance,  these 
laugh,  ogle,  chaff,  and  criticise  the  wearers  of 
Leghorn  hata,  black  veils,  and  white  head- 
gear, freely.  Tliej  smoke,  and  drink  iiqutun 
and  sherbet,  and  crack  sugar-plums  out  of 
oryatal  cnpa  on  ailver  plates,  set  on  embossed 
trsya  placed  beside  them.  The  profession  of 
these  ytmng  men  is  Idleness.  They  excel  in 
it.  Let  ns  pause  for  a  moment  and  ask  what 
they  do— this  Jtunme  dorie,  to  whom  is  oom- 
oiitted  the  sacred  mission  of  regenerating  an 
heroic  people !  They  oould  teach  Ovid  '  the 
art  of  love.'  It  oomes  to  them  in  the  sir 
they  breathe.  They  do  not  love  their  neigh- 
bon  as  themselves,  but  they  love  their  ntigh- 
bora*  wives.  Nothing  is  holy  to  tliem.  'All 
the  world  for  love,  and  the  world  well  lost,*  is 
their  motto.  They  can  smile  in  their  best 
friend's  face,  weep  with  him,  rejoice  with  him, 
eat  with  him,  drink  with  him,  and— betray 
him ;  they  do  this  every  day,  and  do  it  well. 
They  can  also  lie  artisttoall7,  dresring  up  Im- 
aginarj-  details  with  great  skill,  gamble  and 
sing,  sweM,  and  talk  scandal.  They  can  lead 
a  graoefiil,  diB8o1ute,/ar  nimU  life,  loll  in  car- 
riages, and  he  whirled  round  for  hours,  say 
the  FloroDCO  Cascine,  the  Soman  Plnoio, 
and  the  park  at  Milan — smoking  thA  while, 
and  raising  their  hats  to  the  ladies.  .  .  .  They 
are  ready  of  tongue  and  easy  of  offense.  They 
can  flgiit  duels  (with  swords),  generally  a 
harmless  exercise.  They  can  deuce.  They 
can  hold  strong  opinions  on  subjects  on  which 
they  are  craaslj  ignorant,  and  yield  neither 
to  fact  nor  argument  where  their  mediieval 
Dsages  are  concerned.  All  this  the  Oolden 
Toutb  of  Italy  can  do,  and  do  It  well. 

*'Tet  from  such  stuff  as  this  are  to  come 
the  future  ministers,  prefects,  deputies,  flnan- 
eiers,  diplomatists,  and  seoatora,  who  are  to 
ngeoerate  the  world's  old  mistress  1  Alas* 
poor  Italy!** 

Alas,  indeed!  for  this  is  not  the  worst  of 
It.  Enrica,  the  hertdne,  Is  the  only  pure 
woman  In  the  book ;  and  ber  innocence  is 
prssarred  first  by  a  childhood  and  youth 
apmt  1b  i^moat  oonTsntoal  sselosion,  and  af- 


terward by  au  absorbing  aflection  for  the 
man  who  in  the  end  wins  her  hand.  The 
story  of  this  affection  is  entirvly  unexcep- 
tionable, but  the  social  background  on  which 
it  is  thrown  is  a  perfect  Vanity  Fair  of  fblly, 
hypocrisy,  and  vice. 

Mrs.  Elliot,  as  we  have  said,  has  a  marked 
talent  for  description,  and  in  the  present  work 
finds  ample  opportunity  for  indulging  it.  The 
old  city  of  Lucca,  as  it  nestles  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sercbio;  its  massive  edifices,  half 
palace  and  half  fortress,  relics  of  the  old 
wnrlike  times  when  the  lords  of  Lucca  strug- 
gled with  Floreuce  and  Pisa  for  supremacy  in 
Italy;  its  fkmons  historical  aohlevements ; 
its  venerabte  nobility,  contrasUng  oddly  with 
the  modem  insignlflcanoe  of  their  town ;  its 
festivals  and  drio  owemonials ;  its  /Ha  and 
balls;  the  country  around,  with  its  oHve- 
plantations,  chestnut-forests,  and  cornfields; 
the  peasants,  beggnrs,  village  gossips,  and 
priests — oil  sre  brought  before  ns  with  a  vIt- 
idness  that  leaves  little  to  be  demanded  of 
the  reader's  imagination.  An  actual  visit  to 
Luoca  could  hardly  add  much  to  the  knowl- 
edge which  we  seem  to  have  gotten  of  the 
picturesque  old  city  and  the  life  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

Without  being  exciting,  "The  lulians" 
is  a  book  which  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  aside 
unfinished,  and  we  can  testify  from  expe- 
rience as  to  the  facility  with  which  it  in- 
duces one  to  sit  into  the  wee  small  hours. 


A  WBITBB  in  CSmwWU  on  "Ballad  Foetty'* 
closes  his  paper  with  the  following  comments 
In  regard  to  a  flaw  recent  poets  as  ballad-wri- 
ten :  '*  Almost  every  poet,  whether  English  or 
German,  who  flourisbed  at  the  close  of  last 
century  or  in  the  early  yeora  of  this  century, 
shows  a  profound  Byinp»thy  with  the  feeling 
that  gives  life  to  the  old  ballads.  In  our  coun- 
try this  sympathy  directed  the  poetical  course 
of  Scott,  dominated  the  genius  of  Coleridge 
and  of  Wordsworth,  influenced  in  a  considera- 
ble measure  the  rhythmical  efforts  of  Southey, 
and  moved  with  a  secret  hut  irresistible  force 
many  a  smeller  poet,  who,  if  there  were  still, 
as  in  days  of  the  troubadours,  a  minstrel  col- 
lege, would  be  entitled  to  a  oertifloate  of 
merit. 

"  Of  all  modem  writers,  Seott  retains,  we 
think,  in  the  largest  degree  the  force  and  piot- 
nresqueness  of  style  which  distinguish  the  old 
minstrels.  His  description  of  Flodden  Field, 
while  exhibiting  an  artistic  skill  unknown  in 
earlier  times,  has  the  spirit  and  movement, 
the  directness  and  heartiness,  which  delight 
us  in  the  balladists,  and,  as  a  writer  in  the 
Timet  has  lately  remarked,  his  "  Bonnie  Dun- 
dee" is,  of  all  Jacobite  ballads,  "  one  of  the 
most  spirited  and  soul-stirring."  In  "  Toung 
Locbinvar,"  a  modem  version  of  an  old  story, 
&aott  gives  another  fine  specimen  of  rapid  and 
vigorous  narrative  which  would  have  delif^ht- 
ed  the  waudering  singers  of  an  earlier  age. 
Lord  Sfacaalay,  too,  caught  with  singnlar  fe- 
licity the  strain  of  the  ballad-singers,  and  there 
is  not  a  school-boy  in  England  who  has  not 
read,  we  had  almost  said  who  cannot  recite, 
**The  Battle  of  Naseby,"  or  the  glorious 
story  of 

"  How  wen  Horatins  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

"  And  in  some  of  the  poeta  who  have  lately 
passed  away,  as  well  as  in  others  who  are  hap- 
pily stin  able  to  reoelve  our  love  and  homage, 


there  are  similar  signs  of  affection  for  the  bal- 
lad. Mrs.  Browning  displays  them  ft^quent- 
ly,  although  it  muat  be  acknowledged  that  the 
high  effort  exhibited.in  her  verse  is  generally 
opposed  to  the  directness  and  simplicity  de- 
manded tWmi-the  balladist.  Mr.  Browning  is 
never  more  picturesque,  more  vigorous,  more 
able  to  stir  the  pulaes,  than  when  he  surren- 
ders himself  to  the  emotion  of  the  ballad. 
Truly  says  a  writer  in  the  Spfetator,  that  Mr. 
Browning's  ballads  are  among  his  most  spirit- 
ed poems,  "  They  throb  with  a  keen,  sharp 
pulse  of  tense  enei^  and  excitement,  which 
makes  the  eye  and  heart  of  his  readers  con- 
verge on  the  one  point  of  sight  of  his  narra- 
tive, and  never  dare  to  withdraw  themselves 
till  that  point  is  reached,"  These  ballads  are 
by  no  means  the  finest  works  produced  by  the 
poet,  but  they  are  the  most  popular,  and  even 
persons  who  obstinately  reflise  to  admire  Mr. 
Browning's  poetry  will  do  justice  to  "The 
Ride  from  Qhent  to  Aix,"  and  to  the  noble 
story  of  "  The  Breton  Pirate,  Herv6  Kiel." 
The  poet-laureate,  too,  bos  given  us  some 
charming  examples  of  what  a  writer  of  the 
highest  culture  and  of  exquisite  taste  can  pro- 
duce in  this  direction,  8o  have'  Mr.  Rossetti, 
Mr,  Eingsley,  the  late  Sidney  Bobell,  and 
other  poets,  who  are  all  more  or  lens  indebted 
to  the  ballad-singers  of  earlier  days, 

"There  is  a  mighty  difference,  of  course,  he- 
tweeu  the  ballad  of  literary  culture  and  the 
ballad  produced  in  an  untutored  period,  but 
the  "  one  tooidi  of  Nature  "  makes  the  resem- 
blance stronger  than  the  diversity ;  and  no  one 
who  reads  Lady  Anne  LIndsay*B  "  Auld  Bobln 
Gray,"  or  Mr.  Boasetti's  Stratton  Water," 
can  doubt  tbat  the  inspiration  which  gave 
birth  to  the  rude  minstrelsy  of  a  rude  age  la 
aa  potent  as  ever.  Indeed,  it  would  he  possi- 
ble to  make  a  charming  selection  of  ballads— 
Nr.  Palgrave  would  call  them  "ballads  in 
court  drees" — dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  among  them  might  be  in- 
cluded a  number  of  humorous  pieces  A-om  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Thackeray  and  other  well-known 
writers,  which  would  impart  a  racy  flavor  to 
the  volume.  The  element  of  humor  is  rarely 
perceptible  in  the  old  ballad,  but  in  the  ballad 
produced  by  men  of  letters  it  is  s  firequent 
obaracteristie,  and  many  an  admirable  aped- 
men  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  recent  literature 
both  of  England  and  of  America." 

M.  Anaftm  HonssATs,  who  is  himself 
credited  with  an  ambition  to  secure  a  pises 
among  the  Forty  Immortals,  makes  the  follow- 
ing reference,  in  his  last  letter  to  the  TWftwM, 
to  the  recent  elections  at  the  Academy : 
"There  hss  just  been  a  duel  at  the  Academy. 
People  said  even  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
'The  French  Academy  Is  an  illustrious  com- 
pany where  they  receive  men  of  the  sword,  men 
of  the  church,  men  of  the  law,  men  of  the 
world — and  even  men  of  letters.'  At  present 
the  Academy  is  an  illustrious  company  where 
they  receive  nothing  but  politicians.  There- 
fore, befbre  the  duel  of  which  I  am  speaking 
the  Academy  had  given  the  chair  of  Jolea 
Jsnin  to  M.  John  Lemcdnne,  and  editor  of  the 
Jovmal  dti  JJebeOM^  a  courteous  gentleman, 
who  will  recall  under  the  cupola  of  the  Insti- 
tute the  appearance  and  the  wit  of  Fr^vost- 
Paradol,  who  was  minister  of  France  among 
you.  Kivarol,  frho  was  not  an  academician, 
said,  '  To  be  one  of  the  Forty  you  must  have 
done  nothing; ; '  but  he  added, '  You  must  not 
carry  this  too  far.'  M.  John  Lemoinne  has 
made  no  books,  but  he  has  fought  valiantly 
against  darkness  and  pr^udico.  I  g^ve  him 
my  vote.  My  son,  who  is  also  an  editor  of  the 
/W&off,  assures  me  that  he^fral  t3i»  Ofil] 
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date  worthy  of  the  chair.  This  in  what  is 
called  preaoliiiig  for  one's  saint.  But  for  the 
chair  of  M.  Quizot  there  was  a  real  duel  in 
four  combats.  On  the  one  side  the  Republic, 
on  the  other  the  £mpire  and  Orleanism;  M. 
Jules  Simon,  formerly  Miniater  of  Public  In- 
BtructioQ  under  the  govomments  of  the  1th 
September  and  of  M.  Thiers,  and  M.  Dumas, 
Ferpetnal  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
encflB  and  Senator  of  the  Empire.  The  itmg- 
gle  was  very  hot.  Each  required  only  one 
vote  to  paw  to  the  Immortali^  of  the  Qaaran- 
taine.  If  M.  Domaa  had  not  had  Alexandre 
Dumae  ag»ast  him,  he  would  have  been  safe 
enough  ;  but  the  author  of  *  The  Demi-Monde ' 
thought  that  there  were  enough  Dumases  there 
already. '  The  duel  ia  postponed  for  aix 
months.  About  that  time — for  things  do  not 
go  rapidly  at  the  Academy — M.  Lemoinne  will 
have  bad  his  green  embroidered  coat  made. 
People  will  say,  of  course,  'L'habit  ne  fait 
pas  Lemoinne.'  His  rivals  have  already  said 
that  lie  had  better  put  on  a  harlequin's  coat  to 
repreaeot  the  different  opinions  which  he  baa 
defended." 

Hb.  Buarar  has  AdfiUed  the  promise  made 
in  "  Fors  Clavigera,"  and  opened  a  shop  in 
London  for  the  sale  of  pure  tea  to  all  who 
care  to  have  the  article  in  an  unadulterated 
state.  .  .  .  The  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  an 
aoconpliahed  linguist.  It  is  sud  that  at  the 
czar's  court  she  was  able  to  speak  with  all  the 
foreign  embassadors,  except  the  Turkish,  in 
their  own  language.  .  .  .  Cliarles  Desilver  & 
Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  ennounoe  a  new  edition 
of  Sanderson's  "Biographies  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  revised 
and  edited  by  the  Hon.  Sobert  T.  Conrad.  .  .  . 
Lord  Houghton,  better  known  here,  perhaps, 
as  Uonokton  Milnea,  expects  to  pay  ua  a 
viut  early  In  the  autumn. .  . .  Mr.  George  Sip- 
ley  haa  had  the  depee  of  IX.  D.  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Universily  of  Midiigan— a 
well-deserved  oomplimeut.  .  .  .  Speaking  of 
Captain  LawBon's  *'  Wanderings  in  the  Interi- 
or of  New  Guinea,"  about  the  sathentioity  of 
which  a  controversy  has  been  raging  in  Lon- 
don recently,  the  ^ectator  says :  "  The  charm 
of  this  strange  narrative  is  very  great.  If 
New  Guinea,  according  to  Captain  Lawson,  be 
not  a  mirage,  or  such  a  dream  as  the  hasheeah- 
eater  summons  up  at  n  ill,  it  must  be  an  earthly 
paradise,  alightly  tempered  by  natives,  aer- 
pents,  and  '  yagi '  spiders.*'  .  .  .  The  French 
papera  anaonnoe  that  Prince  Biohard  von 
Mettemioh  ia  preparing  his  ftther's  memoirs 
for  publication.  .  .  .  The  A&MMim  has.  dia- 
oovered  that  the  American  pablisfaers  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  "  Memoirs  '*  pi^d  "  the  enor- 
mons  sum  of  seventy-three  thousand  dollars 
fortheoopyright."  .  .  .  Mr,  Trevelyan's  "Life 
of  Lord  Haoaulay,"  to  be  published  shortly  in 
London,  will  he  much  more  sooisl  than  politi- 
cal in  character.  ...  It  is  whispered  that,  in 
spite  of  assertions  to  the  contrary,  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  has  left  behind  him  a  diary  which, 
though  not  "  official,"  contains  many  singular 
poUtioal  revelations,  and  that  it  will  bo  pub- 
lished about  the  beginning  of  next  winter. .  .  . 
John  Bright  ia  reported  to  be  writing  his  auto- 
biography. ,  .  .  The  AtMmawn  says  that  in 
"tdiis  Angel"  Miss  Thackeray  has  "given  us 
in  the  guiaa  of  a  story  a  most  InterMting  pict- 
ure of  tiiat  Georgian  time  which  her  father 
appreciated  so  well,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
faults,  both  moral  and  political,  produced,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  specimens  of  our  race 
which  England  has  seen  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. Wo  cannot  hear  too  much  of  the  age 
which  produced  Johnson  and  Beynolds."  .  .  . 
In  along  review  of  Farkmon's  "OldlUgime 


in  Canada,"  the  Sptdator  says:  "The  book 
bears  marks  of  very  great  industry  and  re- 
search upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Parkman ;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  consulted  every  aviuiahle  origi- 
nal document  in  the  Archives  of  the  Marine 
and  Colonies  at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  and  he 
has  undoubtedly  given  to  the  world  a  great 
mass  of  facte  of  the  most  interesting  kind  re- 
lating to  the  French  administration  of  Canada, 
which  would  probably  have  otherwise  long 
remaned  hidden  in  dusty  strong  boxes.  He 
baa  s^ven  any  one  who  cares  any  Alng  at  all 
about  the  oolonies  an  opportunity  of  forming 
liis  own  opinion  upon  the  methods  by  which 
the  monarchical  administration  of  France 
*  strove  to  make  good  its  hold,  why  it  achieved 
%  certain  kind  of  success,  end  why  it  failed  at 
last.'  But  with  all  Mr.  Parkman's  industry 
and  with  ell  the  facts  which  he  spreads  before 
us,  he  is  unable  to  paint  an  harmonious  histori- 
cal picture.  The  work  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  nutteiial,  but  It  lies  before  us  in  disjointed 
masses,  and  instead  of  a  consecutive  story, 
arranged  in  a  dear,  chronolojpoal  order,  with 
certain  points  standing  well  out,  based  upon 
symmetrioally  arranged  facts,  we  have  a  pile 
of  very  interesting  information,  but  not  a 
properly  moulded  Uatoiical  work,  Thetefbre, 
valuable  aa  ttda  book  undoubtedly  is,  we  can- 
not praise  its  form.** 


OVS  PARIS  LBTTER. 

THE  Salon  has  closed  at  last,  and  we  are 
left  lamenting.  Never  again  shall  ve  set 
eyes  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  pictures  ex- 
hibited there,  and  it  was  with  an  actual  feel- 
ing of  sadneas  that  I  went  to  take  one  last 
long,  lingering  &rewell  look  at  my  flivorites, 
AU  Ats  week  and  the  next  will  be  devoted  to 
the  removal  of  the  puntinga,  and  then  the 
Palais  d'lndnatrie  will  befitted  up  for  the  great 
Exhibition  of  Fluvial  and  Maritirce  Indus- 
tries, which  is  to  open  on  the  10th  of  July  and 
remain  open  till  November.  Looking  back  on 
the  glories  of  the  vanished  Sulon,  one  recalls 
many  of  the  witticisms  which  the  pictures 
called  forth  from  among  the  more  facetious  of 
the  critics.  Thus  Bougaereau's  lovely  "  Holy 
Family"  was  dubbed  "a  Raphael  varnished 
with  oold  cream;"  Brion's  "Baptism"  was 
styled  "  a  remarkably  well-painted  satin  cover- 
let, with  infantile  accessories ; "  Munkaesy's 
"  Harem  ScNw"  "idionld  have  had  the  lan- 
tern in  the  centre  lighted  to  let  the  spectators 
see  what  was  going  on,"  etc.,  etc.  The  most 
popular  picture  with  Americans  has  undoubted- 
ly been  the  aforeswd  "  Holy  Family."  Had 
it  not  become  the  property  of  the  lucky  pro- 
prietor of  the  Bon  Maroh^,  M.  Aristide  Boni^- 
eault,  before  the  exhibition  opened,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  speedily  found  its  way  to 
our  shores.  The  finest  picture  in  the  Salon 
waa  probably  the  noble  portrait  of  Mndame 
Paeos,  by  Bonnet,  though  the  vigor  and  intel- 
ligence displayed  in  the  "Kespha"  of  George 
Becker  have  met  with  due  appreciation.  The 
painter  of  this  painful,  powerful,  and  gigantic 
picture  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  srtist  in  Fai^ 
is,  being  scarcely  taller  than  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  <^  age.  ^e  American  artists  nude  a 
remarkably  creditable  diapl^r  this  year«  Mr. 
Wylie's  two  fine  pictures  being  much  com- 
mended, as  were  also  the  contributions  of 
Messrs.  Knight  and  Heoly.  The  panic  in 
America  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  low- 
ering the  prices  of  pictures  as  well  as  of  other 
articles  of  luxury.  It  is  a  stranfcefact  that  the 
rimng  artists  over  here  have  not  one  particle 


of  sense  about  the  sums  they  ought  to  ask  for 
their  works,  particulnrly  when  an  American 
prices  them.  Not  an  unfledged  artist,  not  a 
dfbvtant  who  has  achieved  his  first  upward 
step  by  gaining  admission  to  the  Salon,  but 
imagines  that  he  would  do  well  to  compete, 
if  not  with  Meiseonier,  and  Cabanel,  and  G£- 
rdme,  at  least  with  Merle  and  Bouguereau,  In 
the  mutter  of  prices  though  in  notliing  else. 
An  Amerioui  gentieman  one  day  while  stroll- 
ing through  the  Salon  took  a  fiuaey  to  a  small 
Rehire  by  a  totally  unknown  artist^  the  work 
was  one  of  no  particular  merit,  bat  he  waa 
pleased  with  the  subject,  and  thought  he  would 
like  to  become  its  poBsesaor.  He  consulted  a 
friend  of  some  art-experience  as  to  its  probable 
price,  and  was  told  that  four  thousand  franoa 
(eight  hundred  dollars)  would  be  more  than 
its  value.  He  wrote,  therefore,  to  the  artist 
about  it,  and  received  the  answer  that  twenty 
thousand  fVanos  (four  thousand  dollars)  was  the 
price  of  the  picture.  That  reply  at  once  and 
definitely  closed  all  negotiations,  and  the  ar- 
tist will  probably  have  the  pleasure  of  k.wt^ 
ing  his  picture  in  his  studio  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  figtav  gives  the  following  dla» 
logue  of  two  artists  strolling  through  tlie  ex- 
hibition. One  asks  of  the  other  : 

**  *  How  are  yon  getting  along  t  * 

"  •  Oh,  very  well,'  ia  the  answer.  *  I  oak 
now  twelve  thousand  francs ' "  (twenty -fonr 
hundred  dollars)  "  *  for  a  head,  end  twen^ 
thousand '  "  (four  thouaand  dollan)  "  *  for  a 
full-length  portrait.* 

" '  Those  are  my  prices  also.* 

"  They  walk  on  a  littie  farther. 

*'  *  How  many  orders  have  you  got  at  those 
prices  t ' 

"'Not  one.   And  you  t' 

"'Not  one  either.'" 

It  ia  said  that  the  elder  artists  of  Franee 
are  responsible  for  these  absurd  prices,  aa 
they  give  ioudions  and  of  course  b«d  advioe 
to  the  ru^g  members  of  the  profession,  wislt* 
ing  to  avoid  competition.  I  have  befui  told 
that  a  foreign  rival  was  once  adroitly  extin- 
guished by  the  confraternity  in  the  following 
manner:  A  young  and  gifted  Belgian  artist 
waa  engaged,  during  the  sunny  daya  of  the  em- 
pire, in  painting  a  view  of  the  Salle  d' Apollon 
in  the  Louvre.  His  work  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Duke  de  Momy,  who  not  only  or- 
dered a  picture  from  liim,  but  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  empress,  who  gave 
him  a  commission  for  two  pictures,  for  which 
he  was  to  fix  his  own  price.  The  work  fin- 
ished, he  consulted  some  of  hia  artist  friends 
in  Paris  as  to  the  price  he  ought  to  oak.  A 
diatingniahed  Italian  portrtdt-pidnter,  ihea.  re- 
siding in  Paris,  advised  him  to  fix  no  sum,  but 
to  leave  theomount  to  the  well-known  generos- 
ity of  his  impenjil  patroness,  "  Nonsense  I  " 
cried  his  French  advisers;  "charge  high  for 
your  pietores,  it  is  the  government  thst  pa;^ 
and  governments  ore  alwa'ys  expected  to  pay 
largely."  In  an  evil  hour  he  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  his  French  counselors.  The  sum  that 
he  demanded  was  far  beyond  the  value  of  such 
paintings  from  so  youthful  and  comparatively 
inexperienced  a  bond,  and  the  empress,  dia- 
gustcd  at  his  apparent  rapacity,  never  gave 
him  another  order. 

A  mommient  to  the  memory  13S  Thiopliile 
Oautier  is  to  be  ioaugnrated  in  the  Cemetery 
of  Montmartre,  on  Thursday  next.  Thia  monu- 
ment, the  work  of  one  of  the  frienda  of  the  de- 
ceased poet,  M.  Godebski,  a  Busalan  sculptor, 
is  composed  of  a  sarcophagus  in  Carrara  mar^ 
ble,  on  which  is  placed  a  atatue  of  Poetry, 
leaning  on  a  medallion  portnut  of  Gautier, 
which  is  sud  to  be  a  striking  resemblanoe. 
The  monument  was  gptt^n  up  by  a  jubaerip- 
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tion  among  the  personal  frianda  of  the  poet, 
M.  Godebaki  having  contributed  his  work,  and 
M.  Drevet,  the  architect  who  presided  at  the 
phKUDg  of  it  (a  taafc,  by-the-wsy ,  of  no  tittle 
difficult}',  as  the  ttpace  was  restriotad  and  un- 
favorably situated),  having  also  refhsed  to 
char|co  for  his  services.  AmoDuinenttoJales 
Janin,  by  the  same  acnlptor,  is  to  be  inaugu- 
rated in  the  Cemetery  of  MontpamuBse  on  the 
S8th  of  this  month. 

A  commemorative  service  for  the  repose  of 
the  soal  of  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Mazi- 
miliaa  was  celebrated  on  Saturday  last,  in  the 
ChuKh  of  St.  Augustine,  tht  Bonapartist 
church  par  tseedlnux.  Some  eighty  persona 
only  were  preaenti  among  whom  were  aeveml 
Mexicans.  One  old  woman,  who  hud  taken 
np  her  atation  in  one  of  the  side-ohapela,  was 
much  affected,  and  wept  |m>ftisely.  That  waa 
the  only  evidenoe  of  emotion  displayed  by 
any  one  there.  As  a  rule,  the  congregation 
looked  bored,  and  very  much  as  if  they  would 
prefer  a  drive  in  tlie  Bots  to  thus  honoring 
the  memory  of  that  royal  victim  to  Imperial 
policy. 

£me8t  Legouv^  has  just  published  in  the 
lemps  a  curious  .irticle  about  Mademoiselle 
Rachel  and  his  great  play  of  "  Adrienne  Leoou- 
vreur,"  whicb,  it  will  bo  remombered,  he 
wrote  in  collaboration  witli  Scribe.    He  says : 

Adrienn«  Lecouvreur'  bad  been  composed 
for  MadenKdaeUe  Baohel  at  her  own  request, 
or  I  might  even  say  in  answer  to  her  prayer. 
ShAespeare  has  written, '  Frailty,  thy  name  ia 
woman,'  and  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  Baohel 
waa  variablenesa.  Chai^able  by  nature  and 
by  imagination,  she  was  still  more  so  by  weak- 
ness ;  she  consalted  everybody,  and  everybody 
had  some  iufluence  over  her.  The  raillery  of 
a  critio  would  suffice  to  disenchant  her  with 
the  idea  which  had  most  obarmed  her  a  mo- 
ment tKforc,  and  so  it  occurred  with  '  Adri- 
enno.*  Her  advisers  terrified  her  respecting 
this  excursion  into  the  domains  of  the  roman- 
tio  drama.  'What!  Hermione  and  Fh^re 
consent  to  apeak  in  prose,  the  daughter  of 
Comeille  and  Bacine  become  the  goddaughter 
of  M.  Scribe  %   It  would  bo  a  profanation.' 

"  The  day  of  the  reading  before  the  compa- 
ny, Msdemoia^le  Baohel  arrived,  reaolved  to 
refbae  her  r$Z».  Soribe  took  his  manuscript, 
and  commenced  the  reading,  while  I  looked 
on,  buried  in  a  vsst  arm-chair.  Then  was 
there  unfolded  before  me  a  double  comedy, 
flntly,  ours,  and  secondly,  that  whiph  was 
silently  taking  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  todi- 
taire$.  Vaguely  instructed  as  to  the  secret  in- 
clinations of  their  illustrious  comrade,  tliey 
found  themselves  in  a  very  delicate  position. 
A  drama,  written  for  Mademoiselle  Bachel, 
and  which  Mademoiselle  Bachel  would  refuse 
to  play,  might  become  a  grave  subject  of  diffl- 
cnltieB  for  the  theatre,  and  even  the  cause  of  a 
lawantt  if  it  were  received  by  the  oommittee. 
Therofore,  the  committee  stadied  the  reading 
of '  Adrienne'  from  the  countenance  of  Ma-  . 
demoiselle  Bachel,  As  that  conntonance  re- 
mained perfectly  impassible,  they  too  re- 
mained impassible.  Throughout  these  five 
long  acts  she  never  smiled,  she  never  ap- 
proved, she  never  applauded ;  they  neither 
smiled,  approved,  nor  applauded.  So  com- 
plete was  the  genenl  immobility  that  Scribe', 
thinking  that  he  saw  one  of  our  judges  on  the 
point  <^  going  to  sleep,  interrupted  the  reading 
to  say, '  Pray,  do  not  put  yourself  out  on  my 
account,  I  beg  of  you.*  The  toMHmrt  pro- 
tested vigorously  against  the  aeonsation." 

Of  course  (he  pieee  waa  reftued.  The  next 
day  three  diflbrent  managers  eame  to  treat  for 
the  woifc   Ooe  of  them  indsted  upon  having 
MiifWi  "  ^7  leading  lady'  haa  never  yet 


liad  a  death-scene  on  the  stage,  and  she  would 
bo  so  glad  to  die  by  poison  1 "  But  notwith- 
standing this  teaching  appeal,  Scribe  reaolved 
to  return  his  play,  in  the  hope  that  the  great 
actress,  for  which  it  had  been  especially  com- 
posed, might  yet  consent  to  appear  in  it.  She 
did  consent,  after  the  piece  had  been  a  second 
time  read  before  the  oommittee,  this  time  by 
Legouvd  instead  of  Scribe,  and  from  that  time 
forward  throughout  all  the  rehearsals,  she  was 
the  most  patient  and  devoted  of  interpreters 
and  collaborators.  Legouvg  relates  the  follow- 
ing incident :  *'  A  short  time  before  the  first 
representation,  we  had  an  evening  rehearsal. 
Scribe,  debdned  at  the  Opera  by  the  rehearsals 
of  'Lo  Frophdte,*  did  not  come.  The  first 
four  acta  brought  us  to  eleven  o'etook ;  eveisr- 
body  loft  except  Mademoiselle  Baohel,  M. 
Regnier,  M.  M^Iart,  and  myaelf.  Suddenly, 
Mademoiselle  Baohei  said  to  me :  '  We'  are 
maaters  of  the  theatre  now,  suppose  we  try 
that  fifth  act  which  we  have  not  yet  re- 
hearsed ?  I  have  studied  it  by  myself  for 
three  days  past,  and  I  should  like  to  learn  the 
efi'eots  of  my  studies,'  We  descended  on  the 
stage,  tlie  gns-jets  and  the  foot-lights  were  e\- 
tini^iiflhed,  our  only  light  was  a  smoky  little 
oil-lamp  beside  the  prompter's  box,  wherein 
there  was  no  prompter;  the  only  spectators 
were  the  chief  fireman  asleep  on  a  chair  be- 
tween the  two  side-soenes,  and  I  myself, 
seated  in  the  orchestra.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning, I  waa  thrilled  to  the  heart  by  the  ac- 
cents of  Mademoiselle  Baidiel.  Never  before 
had  I  Been  her  ao  dmple,  so  true  to  nature,  ao 
powerfldly  trafne.  The  gleams  of  the  smoky 
lamp  cast  weird  pollers  upon  her  countenance, 
and  the  vast  hollow  of  the  empty  auditorium  lent 
a  strange  and  ftmereal  sonority  to  her  voice. 
The  act  ended,  we  returned  to  the  green-room. 
Passing  before  a  mirror,  I  was  struck  with  my 
paleness,  and  I  was  still  more  struck  on  per- 
ceiving that  M.  Begnier  and  M.  Maillart  were 
as  psle  ss  1.  As  to  Mademoiselle  Baohel,  who 
sat  silently  apart,  shaken  with  little  nervous 
tremors,  she  wiped  away  a  few  tears  that  still 
fiowed  &om  her  eyes.  I  went  to  her,  and  for 
my  Bole  eulogium  I  [wdnted  oat  to  her  the 
a^tated  oonntenaneea  of  her  oomradea ;  then, 
taking  her  hand,  I  said  : 

"  *  My  dear  Mend,  yon  played  that  fifth  act 
as  you  will  never  again  play  it  in  all  yonr  life.* 
"  *  That  is  true,'  she  answered,  *  and  do 
you  know  why  ?' 

"  'Yes;  it  was  because  there  was  no  one 
present  to  applaud  you,  so  that  you  did  not 
think  of  the  effect  to  bo  produced ;  and  thus, 
in  your  own  eyes,  you  became  the  nnhappy 
Adriennc,  dying  at  night  in  the  arms  of  her 
two  friends.' 

"She  remained  allenifora  moment,  and  then 
she  replied : 

" '  You  are  ndstaken,  It  waa  not  thus  at  all. 
There  took  place  within  me  a  far  stranger  phe- 
nomenon :  it  waa  not  for  Adrienne  that  I  wept, 
hot  for  myself.  Something— I  know  not  what 
—told  me  suddenly  that  I  waa  destined  to  die 
young  like  her.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  waa 
in  my  own  room,  that  my  last  hour  had  come, 
and  that  I  waa  looking  on  at  my  own  death- 
agony,  and  when  at  the  words  "  Farewell,  0 
triumphs  of  the  stage  I— farewell,  intoxications 
of  the  art  that  I  have  loved !"  you  saw  meshed 
real  tears,  it  was  because  I  thought  with  de- 
spair that  time  would  efface  all  vestige  of  my 
genius,  and  that  soon  there  would  remain  noth- 
ing of  that  which  waa  once  Baohel,'  " 

This  presentiment  of  early  desth  haunted 
the  great  actreaa  all  through  her  brilliant  ca- 
reer. Legonvd  relates  the  fbllowing  atnnge 
in<udent : 

"When  Mademoiselle  Baohel  learned  the 


death  of  her  young  sister  Bebec(»,  her  grief 
was  great,  for  her  family  affections  were  ver/ 
strong.  But  suddenly,  on  the  third  day,  a 
strange  terror  became  mingled  with  her  sorrow. 
She  remembered  that  her  own  name  also  was 
Bebecca,  and  that  she  had  only  taken  that  of 
Rachel  on  the  occasion  of  her  d*f>ut  at  the  Gym- 
nase,  and  at  the  request  of  M.  Povison.  Seized 
with  an  insane  affright,  she  cried,  '  It  is  I  who 
am  Rebecca  —  it  is  I  who  am  dead  1 '  Alas  I 
she  was  not  far  wrong.  A  few  years  later  she 
died  like  her  sister,  and  of  the  same  disease  as 
her  sister ! " 

Legouvg  went  to  visit  her  during  her  last 
illness ;  she  was  unable  to  receive  him,  but  she 
wrote  him  a  charming  letter  of  thanks,  wUch 
terminated  with  these  words : 

*'  No  one  can  better  delineate  female  ohor- 
aoters  than  yourself.  Promiae  to  write  me  % 
pieee  for  my  rtntrie," 

Three  days  later  she  was  dead. 

Mademoiselle  Aim^e,  "  the  Schneider  of 
America,"  as  some  one  once  called  her,  haa 
returned  home  (it  is  said  with  a  fortune  of 
sixty  thousand  dollara)  from  her  transatlantic 
trip.  She  has  bought  a  handsome  residence  at 
Nogent-sur-Mame,  and  gave  her  house-warm- 
ing festivdl  the  other  day.  She  is  engaged  at 
the  Yari^t^s  for  next  season,  and  will  make 
her  rtntrie  in  her  favorite  of  Fiorella  in 
"Lea  Brigands.*'  Lnoy  H.  Hoorxn. 


OUB  LONDOir  LETTER. 

Mb.  BtmaH^nr  greatest  art-«ritto  at  one 

time,  though,  I  am  afraid,  full  of  eccentricity 
now — has  come  forward  aa  Miss  Thompson's 
champion;  Miss  Thompson  of  "Roll-Call" 
fame  I  mean,  of  course.  In  a  little  volume 
which  ho  has  just  published — "  Notes  on  some 
of  the  Principal  Pictures  exhibited  in  the 
Booms  of  the  Royal  Academy,  1876"  —  ho 
speaks  most  entbnsiastieally  of  that  young 
lady's  "  Quatre-Bras,"  around  which,  by-the- 
way,  there  is  still  a  motley  crowd  all  day  long 
at  the  Academy.  "  I  never,"  says  Mr.  Buskin 
(who  but  the  other  day,  let  me  whisper,  start- 
ed a  shop  here  for  the  sale  of  unadulterated 
tea),  *'  approached  a  piotmre  with  more  iniqui- 
tous prejudice  against  it  than  I  did  Miss 
Thompson's,  partly  becnuse  I  have  always 
said  that  no  woman  could  paint,  and,  second- 
ly, because  I  thought  what  the  public  made 
such  a  fuss  about  >»u<f  be  good  for  nothing. 
But  it  is  Amazon's  work,  this,"  be  goes  on ; 
"  no  doubt  of  it,  and  the  first  pre-Raphaelite 
picture  of  battle  we  have  had,  profoundly 
iDtercstlng,  and  showing  all  manner  of  illus- 
trative and  realistic  faculty."  Again:  "The 
sky  is  the  most  tenderly  painted  and  with  the 
truest  outlines  of  cloud  of  all  in  the  exhibi- 
tion ;  and  the  terrific  piece  of  gallant  wrath 
and  ruin  on  the  extreme  right,  where  the 
cuirasj^r  is  catching  round  the  neck  of  his 
horse  as  he  fUla,  and  the  oonvulsed  fallen 
horse  just  seen  through  the  smoke  below,  is 
wrought,  through  all  the  truth  of  its  &antio 
passion,  with  gradations  of  color  and  shade 
which  I  have  not  seen  the  like  of  since  Tur- 
ner's death."  A  warm  tribute,  surely  I  What 
will  Mi-sH  Thompson's  deridera — and  they  are 
many — say  now  ? 

Mr.  Qyo  has — or,  at  least,  thinks  he  has — 
got  another  prize  ;  let  us  hope  a  second  Zare 
Thalberg.  This  time  she  is  a  young  Chicngo 
lady,  who  has  just  entered  into  a  three-yeara* 
engagement  with  him,  and  who  Is  forthwith 
to  be  put  nnder  the  heat  mastera.  Thla  I 
know,  and  this  is  about  all  I  know,  for  Mr. 
Oye  alwi^B  keeps  his  engagements  remarka- 
bly dose ;  indeed,  he  has  EseeDt^had aqa- 
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ral  with  the  Atheaaum  because  it  haa  becD 
chroDiolinff  BOme  of  them  without  his  author- 
ixation.  Henoe  it  is  that  I  cannot  give  70U  the 
name  of  the  yoang  lady ;  bat  probab^  some 
of  yonr  readers  may  be  able  to  gneas. 

The  new  book •  annonnoementa  ere  few; 
anthon  and  readers  and  even  pobtidiers— fbr 
after  all  pablisbers  are  human — are  thinking 
more  of  the  approaching  holidays  than  of 
writinfT,  reading,  or  issuing.  However,  a 
work  by  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewet — "  Philoso- 
pher Lewes" — "On  Aotors  and  the  Art  of 
Actiog,"  is  ID  the  press ;  so  is  llr.  Arthur  Ar- 
nold's tranalation  of  his  friend  Sefior  Caste- 
lar'8  "  Life  of  Byron."  Mr.  Arnold,  I  should 
mention  here,  is  on  the  point  of  retiring  from 
tlie  editorship  of  the  little  Echo  ;  hia  brother, 
Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  still  sticks  to  the  redae- 
(ewr-sliip  of  the  TiUgrapk.  A.  new  novel, 
*'  The  Boudoir  Cabal,"  by  the  author  of 
"Young  Brown,"  a  very  clever  story whioh 
ran  through  one  of  our  magasinos,  is  also  in 
the  preaa,  and — that  ia  almoat  all. 

Mrs.  Craik,  the  aatbor  of  John  Haliikx," 
has  juat  given  ua,  through  Messrs.  I>aldy,  la- 
bister  &  Co.,  a  volume  of  "  Sermona  out  of 
Church."  It  ia,  I  need  hardly  aay,  full  of 
earnest  and  eloquent  writing.  The  "  ser- 
mons" are  six  in  number,  and  are  entitled 
"What  is  Self-Saoriflcel"  "Our  Often  In- 
firmities," "  How  to  train  up  a  Parent  in  the 
Way  he  should  go,"  "Benevolence — or  Be- 
neficence," "My  Brother's  Eeeper,"  and 
"  Oather  up  the  Fragmenta."  Even  when 
Mrs.  Craik  talks  in  platitudes,  and  she  does 
not  often  do  that,  the  neatness  of  her  phrase- 
ology makes  them  seemingly  new. 

The  farewell  dinner  to  Mr.  Barry  SulUvan 
vtll  be  a  grand  afhir.  The  great  tragedian, 
for  a  fine  actor  be  Is,  !a  a  general  Avorite  not 
only  with  the  members  of  his  own  profession, 
bat  with  aathora  and  artists  as  well.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  sure  to  be  a  goodly  turn-out 
in  his  honor.  The  banquet  will,  moat  proba- 
bly, take  place  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  where 
Mr.  Sothera  and  her  majesty's  opera-company 
have  been  performing,  and  the  Earl  of  JDun- 
raven,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  will 
preside, 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  still  hale  and  hearty,  and  aa 
antagoniatio  to  things  aa  they  are  as  ever.  Dr. 
Kenealcy  and  the  electora  of  Stoke  form  one 
of  hia  favorite  aubjeota  of  oonversation. '  The 
venerable  philosopher  holda  that  the  Irreprea- 
aible  doctor's  return  to  Firliament  ftimisbes  a 
oonolnuve  proof  Uiat  the  demooratio  theory 
of  government  is  driving  England  at  express 
speed  to  the  devil — mean  the  nether  abyss. 

There  are  a  good  many  notable  works  in 
the  just-opened  Black-and-W bite  Exhibition. 
Prominent  among  these  is  a  aeries  of  drawings 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Heokomer,  whose  "  The  Last 
Muster  "  is  ooe  of  the  most  striking  and  orig- 
inal paintings  in  this  year's  Academy.  Sev- 
eral of  Bida'e  drawings  illustrative  of  the  Oos- 
pels  — the  complete  aeries,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  In  number,  is  valued  at  five  thou- 
aand  pounds — are  on  view  in  the  same  gallery, 
Briton  Biviire,  Percy  Macquoid,  Bajon,  Jao- 
quemart,  J.  U,  Uuiber,  Legros,  and  many 
others,  alao  eontribnta ;  indeed,  fdtogether, 
oonntitig  dravings,  engravings,  and  etobinga, 
there  are  over  five  hundred  "  exhibits."  This 
Is  the  third  year  of  the  exhibition,  so  it  may 
now  be  looked  upon  as  established.  By-the- 
way,  L.  I'Hermitte  sends  some  drawings  which 
are  really  remarkable  aa  showing  what  may 
be  done  with  charcoal  in  the  way  of  color. 

The  two  opera-houses  continue  to  put  forth 
fresh  attractions ;  every  other  night  or  so,  some 
one  or  other  makes  his  or  her  d&\U,  One  of  the 
last  deftwAurfM  at  Her  Migesty's  Is  Mademoi- 


Belle  Cbapuy,  a  young  lady  who  for  some  time 
studied  in  Paris  as  an  aotrcsa.  She  played 
VioUUa  in  Verdi's  "  Traviata,"  and  was  re- 
ceived with  remarkable  enthusiasm.  Four 
times  was  she  called  before  the  ourbuu  after 
the  first  act.  Tet  after  all  she  ia  far  ftom 
fkoltleaa.  Her  voice  is  flexible  and  powerftil, 
it  is  true ;  sfae  has,  moreover,  a  thoroughly 
good  ear  for  time  and  tune ;  yet  she  lacks  feel- 
ing. Her  master,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
was  obvioualy  more  bent  on  teaching  her  to 
aing  correctly  than  with  h^srt. 

One  of  our  best  writers  of  lyrical  verses, 
Guy  Boslyn,  the  younjrer  brother,  I  may  tell 
you,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton,  the  author  of  '*  The 
Tallants  of  Barton,"  and  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  SomA^  is  about  to  issue  bis  first 
volume.  It  will  be  called  "  Village  Verses,'' 
and  will  include  the  many  pleasing  little 
poema  he  hoa  written  in  the  various  maga- 
uoes. 

One  of  the  flinniest,  and  therefore  most 
absurd,  fiooes  I  have  seen  for  a  long  Ume  has 
been  produced  at  the  Adelphi,  where  Mr.  Hal- 
liday'a  veraion  of  '^Nioholu  Niekleby"  is 
still  running.  It  ia  by  Mr.  Martin  Becker, 
Here  is  the  plot,  condensed,  like  Anitralian 
meat :  "  An  eccentric  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Vim- 
dM-pvmp,  having,  as  well  aa  his  memory  aerree 
him,  secreted  four  thousand  pounds  in  bank- 
notes of  one  thousand  pounds  each  in  a  piur 
of  old  slippers,  of  all  plaoes  in  the  world,  finds 
to  his  horror  that  somebody  has  stolen,  lost, 
or  mislaid  the  articles  supposed  to  be  thus 
richly  lined,  and,  in  this  terrible  extremity, 
offers  hU  well-dowered  daughter  in  marriage 
to  whiohever  of  her  many  auliora  may  succeed 
In  finding  ^he  o^ing  treasure.  The  stage  ia 
soon  bestrewn  with  all  manner  of  aeoond-hand 
alippen,  saving  only  the  ptir  that  1b  reqidzed ; 
subsequently,  J&.  Vanda^pump  geta  into  a 
towering  passion  in  the  consulting-room  of  a 
dentlat,  who,  to  keep  him  quiet,  makes  him 
inhale  the  laughing-gas  used  for  the  purposes 
of  painlesa  dentistry.  It  ia  while  under  this 
influence  that  the  old  gentleman  kicks  off  his 
boots,  when  inside  them  ure  found  the  miss- 
ing notes.  Mit$  Vanderpump  marries  the  den- 
tist, and  all  ends  happily."  As  old  VancUr- 
pumpy  Mr.  Fawn  is  amazingly  mirth-provok- 
ing. I  verily  believe  he  ooald  make  even  our 
prime-minister  laogh  1 

Will  Wnxuxs. 

Sntmtf  Infrmixon,  giscokr^. 

TSB  BAJfD-BLAaT. 

FROM  a  descriptive  circular  now  before 
us,  we  learn  that  "  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, 18Y0,  letters-patent  of  the  United  States 
were  granted  to  General  B.  C.  Tilghman,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  cutting, 
grinding,  etching,  et^p^ving,  and  drilling 
atone,  metal,  wood,  or  any  hard  substance, 
by  means  of  a  jet  or  blast  of  sand,"  Though 
there  may  be  few  of  onr  readers  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  general  principles  of  the 
sand-bUst,  yet  It  is  possible  that  many  ore 
still  unaware  of  its  marvelous  efflmenoy,  ao> 
oomplisfaing,  as  it  does,  even  more  than  U 
set  down  in  the  comprehensive  claim  above 
quoted.  In  fiujt,  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that, 
both  for  its  simplieity  of  method  and  extent 
of  operation,  the  sand-blast  deserves  a  place 
very  near  the  first  rank  among  the  many  in- 
genious devices  of  this,  the  age  of  Invention. 
Though  protected  by  letters-patent,  and  thus 
classed  among  the  order  of  inventions,  the 


sand-blast  might  more  properly  be  ranked  as 
a  discovery,  since  the  inventor  has  merely 
adapted  to  the  arts  a  process  which  Kature 
haa  long  since  used,  and  by  which  she  has 
carved  out  from  rocks  and  mountain-sidea 
those  massive  monumenta  and  grotesque 
*'  reliefs  "  which  are  a  feature  of  our  Western 
wonder-iand. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Ur.  Gorhom 
Blake,  general  agent  for  the  United  States, 
we  bave  been  permitted  to  allow  onr  artist 
to  secure  drawings  of  the  latest  and  most 
improved  forms  of  sand-bUat  machines,  and 
thus  are  enabled  to  ^ve  to  our  readers  tlie 
first  authorized  illuatration  of  them.  De- 
ferring till  a  second  paper  all  reference  to 
the  work  of  the  sand-blast,  particularly  aa 
that  worii  pertains  to  the  cutting  and  engrav- 
ing of  glass,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  at  pres- 
ent to  a  brief  general  notice  of  the  principle 
upon  which  the  success  of  the  process  de- 
pends, and  a  deacription  of  the  devices  by 
which  these  principles  are  applied. 

In  its  simplest  conceivable  form  the  sand- 
blast machine  may  be  described  as  nothing 
more  than  a  box  containing  aifted  quartz-sand 
fastened  upon  an  elevated  shelf,  and  from  the 
bottom  of  which  depends  a  tube,  through  which 
the  sand  may  be  conducted  and  allowed  to 
fall  on  the  substance  to  be  carved  out  or 
engraved.  This  substance  which  ia  to  be 
acted  upon  must,  however,  belong  to  that 
class  generally  known  as  brittle,  such  as  glass 
or  stone,  though  hard  woods  are  at  times 
used,  and  also  the  polished  surfaces  of  softer 
metala  which  are  rendered  rough  thereby. 
When  tins  jet  of  sand  Is  caused  to  fall  with 
an  increased  force  upon  the  ohject  to  be 
engraved,  the  results  are  more  decided  and 
more  readily  obtained,  and  hence  the  use  of 
an  idr  or  steom-blost  has  been  adopted  at  the 
outset,  giving  to  the  device  the  name  of  sand- 
blast Tfae  sand-blast  may,  therefore,  be 
briefly  defined  as  a  device  by  nhich  common 
sand,  powdered  quartz,  emory,  or  any  sharp 
cutting  material,  Is  forced  or  blown  upon  the 
surface  of  any  brittle  substance,  through 
which  means  the  latter  is  cnt,  drilled,  or  en- 
graved. We  have  used  the  word  brittle  as 
defining  those  substances  susceptible  of 
treatment  by  the  blast,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  the  more  readily  comprehend  the 
simplicity  of  the  method  by  which  the  surface 
of  such  substance  may  be  protected  «s  well 
as  exposed.  lu  order  to  insure  this  protec- 
tion, and  prevent  the  sand  from  acting  on  any 
portion  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  falls,  it 
ia  only  necessary  to  cover  that  portion  with  s 
stencil  of  malleable  or  tough  material,  such 
as  lead,  iron,  rubber,  leather,  or  even  paper. 
To  this  list  of  so^alled  stencil  material  may 
also  be  added,  as  the  result  of  recent  experi- 
ments, mbbeT'pidnt,  or  ink.  Of  the  methods 
ad(^ed  for  the  application  of  these  stendls, 
mention  will  be  again  nude  when  we  come  to 
notice  the  work  of  the  sand-blast,  and  m 
will  now  proceed  to  briefly  describe,  aided  by 
illustrations,  the  latest  improved  form  (tf  ma- 
chine for  cutting  fiat  plates,  as  In  use  at  the 
company ^s  agency,  No.  81  Centre  Street,  New 
York. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  It  is  desired  to 
simply  grind  or  depolish  the  whole  surface 
of  a  glass  plate,  so  that  it  shall  present  the 
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■ppnnmoe  o(  ordinary  ground  glass.  Since 
in  this  case  the  whole  enrface  is  to  be  acted 
upoa  evenly  and  alike,  there  will  be  no  occa- 


tbem  is  slowly  conveyed  out  of  siglit  and  be- 
neath the  sheet  of  falling  sand.  The  instant 
the  sand-particles  come  in  contact  with  the 


rion  to  Dse  an;  form  of  protecting  steuoil, 
and  tba  plate  therefore  nuy  be  taken  at  once 
to  the  mocbiae.  This  machine  ia  of  the  gen- 
eral  form  and  construction  ifaown  in  the 
larger  of  the  accompanying  illastrations,  and 
may  be  tfana  described :  Restingupon  a  frame- 
work,  and  inclosed  in  a  box-like  apartment, 
is  a  smaller  box,  open  at  the  top  and  with 
slanting  sides,  which  is  filled  with  the  or- 
dinary qaartz-sand.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
box  is  a  long  slit,  through  which  the  sand 
Bows  into  the  blast^bamber  below.  The  end 
of  the  slit  appears  in  the  illustration  just  be- 
low the  main  blast-pipe,  which  leads  in  from 
the  right  At  the  bottom  of  this  slit  is  a  de- 
Tice,  not  as  yet  made  public,  by  which  the 
■and  is  conveyed  into  the  blast-chamber,  and 
yet  the  blast  not  allowed  to  force  its  way  up- 
ward. This  blast-chsmber  is  shown  by  its 
enrved  ude,  and  within  this  the  blast  U 
maintained  at  euoh  a  pressure  as  the  nature 
of  tbe  work  demands.  The  sand,  having 
fiUlen  into  this  receptacle,  is  at  once  lorced 
by  tbe  presaore  of  the  blast  down  through  a 
aeeoad  and  still  narrower  slit  below,  and 
posses  out  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  long,  tliln 
•heel.  Tbe  glass  plate  to  be  acted  upon  is 
placed  npon  the  shelf  ac  the  left  and  before 
tbe  opening  indicated.  A  series  of  small 
beha,  moving  over  rollers  concealed  by  tbe 
■half,  Mcre  as  carriers  to  the  plate,  which  by 


polished  surface  of  tbe  glass,  the  work  of 
"  grinding  "  begine,  and  soon  the  glass  plate 
appears  at  the  opposite  side  with  a  rongh  but 


rcgnlarly  depolished  surface.  The  sand  in 
the  mean  time  falls  or  is  blown  into  a  re- 
ceptacle below,  from  wliich  it  is  removed  by 


tbe  aid  of  a  screw  and  hoppers  to  the  box 
above,  to  be  nsed  over  again,  bo  long  as  tbe 
feeding  in  of  the  glass  plates  is  kept  up.  Tbe 
rate  at  which  these  plates  travel  beneath  tbe 
snnd  varies  from  six  to  thirty  inches  a  min- 
ute, according  as  tbe  nature  of  the  work  de- 
mands. Where  it  is  desired  to  cover  the 
plate  with  a  pattern,  it  is  evident  thiit  tbe 
stencils  may  be  adjusted  to  it  before  its  in- 
troduction into  the  machine. 

In  the  second  figure  we  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  simple  device  by  which  glass  plates 
may  be  bored.  This  ia  effected  by  means  of 
an  exhaust  rather  than  a  blast.  The  air  is 
exhausted  from  a  cylinder  here  shown  at  the 
right,  and  thus  the  sand  is  drawn  up  from  a 
receptacle  at  tbe  left,  and  projects  itself  with 
force  against  tbe  glass  plate  above,  after 
which  it  falls  back  into  a  circular  box,  whence 
it  is  again  lifted  as  before.  It  is  by  the  aid 
of  a  device  somewhat  similar  in  construction 
to  this  that  glass  globes  are  ground  and  en- 
graved. 

In  this  brief  description  of  the  sand-blast 
machine  we  have  purposed  to  present  tbe 
main  features  of  the  latest  improved  form ; 
and,  as  the  illustrationa  were  prepared  with 
the  special  purpose  of  accomplishing  this,  a 
careful  examination  of  them  will  take  the 
place  of  a  more  extended  description.  Enough 
has  been  said,  however,  to  prove  to  the  reader 
that  it  ia  in  the  idea  rather  than  in  the  method 
of  its  sdaptation  that  the  genius  of  the  inven- 
tor appears — that  is,  so  far  as  the  sand-blast 
machine  ia  concerned — but  in  our  second  pa- 
per on  the  nature  and  variety  ot  the  work  ac- 
complished we  shall  be  able  to  show  how 
well  have  tlie  demands  for  special  contriv- 
ances been  met  by  the  same  mind  that  ac- 
complished the  original  design. 


Lht  certain  of  onr  readers  mifcbt  condemn 
the  position  we  assumed  last  week  in  regard 
to  tbe  mythioal  Keely  motor,  we  are  induced 
to  reopen  tbe  case  with  a  view  to  presenting 
additional  testimony  in  support  of  the  views 
then  set  forth.  This  testimony,  which  has 
come  to  our  notice  since  tbe  preparation  of 
our  adverse  opinion,  is  from  an  authoritative 
source,  and  hence  should  be  accepted  as  of 
decided  weight  and  influence.  The  ScuRtifie 
Amtriatn,  deeming  the  subject  worth  even 
more  space  than  it  really  deserves,  devotes  a 
page  of  its  editorial  space  to  an  historical  and 
critical  review  of  the  new  motor  and  its  clwma. 
After  allading  to  this  latest  contrivance  as  one 
"the  chief  purpose  or  which  appears  to  be 
tbe  wriggling  of  money  out  of  silly  people," 
the  paper  concludes  by  disclosing  in  a  few 
brief  paragraphs  the  weak  point  in  the  whole 
claim.  Beferring  to  the  surprising  fact  that 
men  of  tried  experience  and  business  capabil- 
ity have  become  interested  in  the  scheme,  the 
editor  adds:  "We  can  account  for  this  only 
by  supposing  that  they  mistake  mere  prtttun 
for  motive  power.  Bat  mere  pressure  is  not 
motive  power — it  is  simply  a  resultant  of  mo- 
tive power.  A  very  slight  motive  power,  if 
BUffituently  lonfr  continued  and  properly  ap- 
plied, may  produce  the  greatest  pressure.  A 
weight  of  only  a  sioftle  pound,  hung  upon  tbe 
extremity  of  a  snitable  lover,  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a  pressure  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
lever  of  ten  thousand  ponnds  or  more  to  the 
square  inch.  To  persons  not  familiar  with  the 
laws  of  mechanics  (and  this,  we  tbink,  is 
probably  (he  situation  of  mps(  of  the  Kealy 
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iDTesten),  the  exhibition  of  a  gage  showing 
ten  thouaond  pounds  preaanre  might  readily 
be  rcgardo<l  aa  proof  positive  of  an  enormous 
power  behind  the  gage  —  whereas  the  aetual 
power,  concealed  from  view,  might  be  onljr  a 
weight  of  one  pound.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
when  a  body  is  lifted  or  a  pressure  produced, 
the  inquirer  should  take  pains  to  ascertain 
what  the  extent  of  the  original  moving  power 
or  weight  is.  If  thU  precaution  be  taken,  the 
fiilsity  of  motors  like  Keely's  may  be  at  once 
detected.  In  tiie  example  of  Eeely,  the  cer- 
tificate of  Collier  ahows  that  a  hydrant  fbrce 
of  twcDty-six  and  one-qoarter  pounds  to  the 
inch  la  always  required  to  run  the  machine. 
This  foroo,  if  applied  to  a  common  wheel  or 
engine,  would  produce  a  considerablo  amount 
of  constant  mechanical  power.  But  the  mov- 
ing force  is  nearly  all  wasted  in  Keely's  de- 
vice, for  ho  is  only  able  to  drive  a  toy-engine 
for  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time.  Thta  does  not 
look  much  like  driving  a  train  of  oars  from 
Philadelphia  to  Xew  York,  or  crossing  the 
ocean,  withont  the  ooDsamption  of  coal." 

Tax  qoeatioQ  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
Of  the  influence  vhiah  foreMs  exendae  on  cli- 
matea  oomnuuds  the  thonghUnl  attention  of 
many  earefhl  observers,  and  the  fact  that  the 
oontroversy  is  so  prolonged  proves  beyond 
question  that  there  la  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  Among  the  more  recent  papers  pre- 
sented with  a  view  to  establishing  the  afttnna- 
tive  of  the  argument,  vis.,  that  the  climate 
and  other  physical  conditions  of  our  globe  are 
certainly  rnodifled  by  the  existence  or  removal 
of  forests,  is  that  of  M.  J.  Clav^,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Rsvut  d<»  Daux  M>nd4t.  After 
repeating  with  renewed  emphasis  the  well- 
known  points  regarding  the  prevention  of 
evaporation  and  sadden  snow -thaws  where 
the  land  Is  wooded,  the  writer  soggeets  a  pos- 
able  effect  which  forests  may  have  on  prodn- 
lAng  rain,  which  is  certainly  worthy  of  oonrid- 
eration,  Foresu  are  obstacles  to  atmospberie 
movements,  hence,  wlion  rapidly-moving  ur- 
currents  come  in  contact  with  them,  their  on- 
ward course  is  checked,  and  they  are  forced 
upward.  As  a  result  of  this  upward  move- 
ment the  layers  above  are  compressed  and  so 
compelled  to  yield  up  some  of  their  moisture. 
Another  iuterosting  faot  is  noticed  with  re- 
gard to  the  influence  of  forests  upon  hail- 
storms, which  is  to  check  them.  An  instance 
of  this  ia  given,  to  the  effect  that,  during  one 
of  these  storms  in  France,  it  was  observed 
that  when,  during  its  onward  oourse,  a  forest 
was  encountered  the  hail  was  changed  to  rain, 
the  bail  being  resumed  in  the  nnwooded  oonn- 
try  beyond. 

Iir  a  former  note  attention  was  directed  to 
a  novel  method  proposed  for  the  extinguish- 
ing of  fires  on  shipboard.^  This  consisted 
simply  in  placing,  at  given  intervals  along  the 
floor  of  the  hull,  vessels  containing  broken 
marble  or  some  other  carbonate;  to  theoe  lead- 
pipes  were  to  conduct  sulphuric  acid  from 
tanks  above.  When  the  fire  was  discovered 
the  batches  were  to  he  instantly  closed,  the 
valves  admitting  the  acid  into  the  pipes 
opened,  and,  as  a  rasnlt,  the osrbonlo  add  dis- 
engaged by  the  union  of  the  add  with  the 
lime  of  the  marble  would  fill  the  whole  hull, 
and  aot  as  a  smothering  agent,  thus  extin- 
guishing the  fire  by  surrotmding  it  with  a  non- 
supporting  atmosphere  of  oarbonio-odd  gas. 
A  second  and  for  many  reasons  a  more  prac- 
tical application  of  the  same  principle,  is  that 
given  by  Lieutenant  Barber,  United  States 
Navy,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Seunt^  Amtr- 
iean,  proposes  to  use  the  same  gas  for  a  like 


purpose,  though  the  immediate  source  of  sup- 
ply be  a  different  one.  His  plan  is  to  have  in 
some  convenient  locality  a  flask  or  flasks,  each 
about  tliree  feet  in  length,  and  one  foot  iu  di- 
ameter, containing  about  one  hundred  pounds 
uf  the  gas  in  a  liquid  state.  From  the  top  of 
these  Jasks  pipes  are  to  be  so  fitted  as  to  con- 
duct the  gas  when  free  into  the  hull.  Iu  its 
application  the  same  plan  is  adopted  as  in  that 
above  mentioned.  Instead  of  opening  cocks 
and  admUtiog  add  into  the  marble  boxes,  the 
oompressed  gas  ia  by  this  same  method  re- 
leased, when  It  at  once  aasumes  Its  normal  con- 
dition, and  fills  the  entire  vessel  below-docks. 

A  PATCNT  has  recently  been  issued  in 
France  for  a  new  method  for  obtaining  paper- 
pulp  from  sugar-cane  refuse,  which,  according 
to  the  Technologide,  promises  to  prove  of  con- 
siderable value.  For  many  years  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  Southern  sugluvhouse 
has  been  its  oane-flimaoe,  devised  with  the 
spedal  purpose  of  burning  the  reftise  cone, 
which  otherwise  would  prove  an  unwieldy 
by-prodnet.  The  plan,  as  proposed  by  MU. 
Heritens  and  Eresser,  may  be  briefly  noticed 
as  follows :  The  refuse  or  "  trash  **  as  it  comes 
fW)m  the  mill,  being  etill  charged  with  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  saoeharine  matter,  gum,  albu- 
men, etc.,  is  exposed  to  a  jet  of  steam  in  a 
closed  vessel,  and  then  repressed.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  treatment  is  to  remove  the  foreign 
substances,  including  a  certain  portion  of 
avaUable  "juice,"  and  leave  the  ref\ise  in  a 
state  to  be  more  readily  rendered  available  as 
pulp.  In  order  to  obtain  this  latter  in  a  state 
fit  for  paper-making  material,  the  refuse  is 
now  passed  lightly  through  an  alkaline  bath, 
and  afterward  washed  la  acidulated  water. 
The  material  is  then  in  a  condition  for  treat- 
ment by  the  paper-maker,  who  bleaches  it 
with  chlorine,  and,  by  the  usual  process,  pre- 
pares it  for  the  rolls.  It  is  said  that  fibre  so 
prepared  needs  less  chlorine  than  those  usual- 
ly used,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
demand  of  some  such  process  as  this  by  which 
an  immense  by-product  can  be  made  available 
id  the  industrial  arts. 

8<»iB  interesting  and  significant  experi- 
ments on  the  influence  of  eert^n  compounds 
on  the  germination  of  aeeda  have  recently 
been  made  by  Klokel,  the  reanlts  of  which  ap- 
pear to  oonflrm  viewa  advanced  by  observers 
many  years  ago.  Certain  seeds  which,  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  pure  water  alone,  be- 
gan to  germinate  after  eight  days,  when  kept 
moist  with  iodine-water  germinated  in  five 
days.  With  bromide-water  the  same  result  foi  ■ 
lowed  after  three  days,  and  when  chlorine- 
water  was  used  the  interval  was  decreased  to 
two  days.  These  experiments  belong  to  the 
order  which  "  anybody  can  try,"  and  we 
should  be  pleased  to  learn  tmm  our  readers 
the  results  of  any  similar  observation  in  this 
direction. 

A  oooBispOHDBiTT  of  ScUnet  Oornp  having 
claimed  for  tlie  cypress  of  Somma,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  tree  on 
record,  his  statement  is  met  by  a  second  writ- 
er who  states  that  there  is  at  Anuradhapura,  in 
Ceylon,  a  bo-tree  which  was  planted  b.  o.  %SS, 
two  hundred  and  fortj^sbc  years  before  the  birth 
of  the  Lombardy  tree.  Bearding  this  as  the 
oldest  tree,  the  writer  statea  that  it  would  have 
been  blown  down  long  ago  bntfbrathick  wall 
built  around  thetmnk*  and  all  its  main  branches 
are  supported  by  pillars.  The  leaves  that  fall 
off  are  collected  by  Buddhist  priests  every 
day,  and  are  kept  in  a  hdy  part  of  the  temple. 
They  are  also  said  to  the  people  as  it  sovardgn 
balm  for  Bin. 


Ajcoho  the  more  recent  of  labor-saving 
machines  may  be  noticed  that  designed  for 
the  punting  of  the  laths  of  Venetian  blinds. 
By  its  aid  the  inventor  claims  that  he  can 
paint  six  hundred  blind-laths  of  ordinary  size 
in  an  hour.  The  machine  is  described  as  sim- 
ple in  structure,  and  has  already  been  practi- 
cally tested  In  a  la^  English  window-blind 
factory. 

HxasBs.  NBSBvm  &  Zambi,  the  wdl- 

known  meteorological-instrument  makers, have 
lately  added  to  their  list  of  thermometers,  a 
new  form  of  exceeding  delioaoy  to  be  known 
as  the  "  health-Indicator."  It  Is  designed,  aa 
its  name  indicates,  for  the  use  of  physicisns 
in  determining  the  temperature  of  the  patient's 
blood,  and  the  main  feature,  and  that  upon 
which  its  extreme  sensitiveness  depends,  is 
the  use  of  flisll-oil  instead  of  mercury. 

A  KovBL  method  for  aiding  In  the  di^- 
feeting  of  apartments  has  recently  been  de- 
vised byBeiswg,  of  Darmstadt.  It  is  in  the 

form  of  fumigating  oanals,  so  composed  that 
so  long  as  they  are  lighted  a  continnoua  atreom 
of  sulphuroua  gas  is  given  off. 


NOTawOSTBY  TBmOS  QLSASKD  SXSB 

A3fl>  THERE. 

TilROU  Mrs.  Harvey'a   EveryJ}ay  Life  ht 
Sp^  "  we  make  a  second  sdectlon  of 
entertaining  passages : 

NEWSrAFERS  IN  HADRID. 

An  amusing  scene  often  takes  place  on  the 
evenings  when  M  €hmiat«,  a  cheap  republican 
newspaper  of  advanced  opinions,  makes  its 
appearance. 

Great  latitude  Is  allowed  in  Madrid  to  the 
press,  and  personal  abuse  of  the  -ministers 
usually  passes  unnoticed ;  but  SI  OomiaU  some- 
times exceeds  all  bounds,  and  occasionally  in- 
dulges in  an  article  so  exceptionally  violMit 
that  the  editor  is  fined,  the  paper  suppressed, 
and  the  day  of  its  reappearance  Is  doubtful. 

No  sooner  is  the  cry  of  "jEZ  ComiaU'* 
heard  than  the  street  is  in  an  uproar.  Hun- 
dreds hurry  out  of  the  cq/h,  because  every  one 
who  wishes  to  buy  n  copy  must  stand  ready, 
with  his  money  in  his  hand,  as  the  newsmen 
come  rushing  slong,  disposing  of  their  bundles 
of  papers  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  for,  sfaoaM 
an  artide  be  anspeotod  and  a  fmdwmt  appear 
In  pursuit,  the  packets  disappear  In  aa  instant, 
and  away  go  the  venders  down  the  maie  of 
narrow  streets. 

We  one  evening  saw  such  a  chase,  and  most 
exciting  and  amusing  it  was,  a  real  chase  of 
law  verm*  news ;  but  the  newsman  had  capital 
legs,  of  which  he  made  good  use,  and,  long 
before  bo  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Alcals, 
his  papers  were  all  sold,  and  he  had  fairly  dis- 
tanced his  pursuer,  who,  eDcumbcrod  by  his 
long  sword  and  other  accoutrements,  made  but 
sn  ineffectual  struggle,  and  gave  In  when  he 
reached  the  ridng  ground  near  the  middle  of 
the  street. 

Of  course,  jnst  now,  intelligence  Is  eagerly 
sought  for,  and  the  evening  papers  have  a 
rapid  sale ;  but,  though  they  are  read,  no  one 
thinks  of  believing  the  Intelligence  they  con- 
tain. "  Sod  todos  meotitorea  estan  diciendo 
mil  disparates"  (they  sny  all  sorts  of  non- 
sense), said  our  Spanish  servant,  as  he  brought 
us  a  bundle  of  newspapers.  And  aooouuts  of 
victories  gaioed,  wjth^det^ls  of  ihe  Carliat 
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loBMS  in  killed  and  wounded,  appear  in  all  the 
dipiity  of  larjfe  letters  and  red  type,  and  no 
one  pretends  to  believe  tlieae  aunouncementB. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  criers  were  Bhouting 
down  the  streets  tliat  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought,  resultimr  in  tlie  total  defeat  of  the 
Carlist  army.  The  loss  on  both  aides  had 
been  great,  at  least  four  thousand  killed  and 
wouoded,  and  numerous  names  and  masy  par- 
ticulars were  given.  Tlie  next  day  the  great 
battle  had  dimiDiabed  to  a  severe  skirmish, 
and  the  nnmber  of  killed  and  wounded  was 
reduced  to  two  hundred.  Aa  hours  passed, 
the  battle  became  of  leas  and  less  importanee, 
and  shorter  grew  the  liat  of  caaaalUea,  until 
•t  last  the  latter  dwindled  to  only  four  men  1 

HOORISS  ART. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interesting  and  curious 
study  to  note  how  it  is  that,  while  we  Chris- 
tians have  borrowed  and  adapted  to  our  use  so 
much  of  Oriental  decoration,  the  Moore,  though 
constantly  in  contact  with  other  nations,  have 
sever,  eitber  in  Spun  or  elsewhere,  admitted 
any  mixture  of  Christian  art.  Jealously  and 
carefully  have  tbey  ever  retained  their  own 
mode  of  building,  their  own  fiuhion  of  deco- 
rating, and  It  mnet  be  allowed  t^t  in  both  re- 
spects their  refinement  and  exqidsite  taste 
would  only  have  been  deteriorated  by  any 
change. 

Tbe  skill,  alao,  with  which  thoy  adapted 
their  buildings  to  the  exigencies  of  climate  is 
very  remarkable.  In  southern  towns,  Where 
the  heat  of  summer  is  the  danger  to-  be  guarded 
against,  their  rooms  were  lofty,  cool,  and  dark, 
and  a  refreshing  ou/rcat  of  air  could  be  peseed 
through  the  fretted  decorations  of  the  roof. 
At  Granada,  and  other  colder  towns,  every 
great  house  could  be  thorongbly  warmed  by 
hot  air.  This  was  conveyed  fVom  the  bath- 
room by  brick  passages  into  chambers  in  the 
walls,  and  was  let  into  the  apartments  through 
perforated  tiles  placed  near  the  floor.  Noth- 
ing could  be  simpler  or  more  skillftil  than  snch 
an  arrangement. 

SPANISH  BBTIRAGES. 

Every  sort  of  cooling  drink  could  be  hod  in 
perfection.  Water,  to  begin  with,  is  always 
qaite  ft^sh  and  cold,  and  this  is  more  than  a 
luxury,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  a  country 
where  one  is  literally  burnt  up  witb  thirst.  In 
every  town  sturdy  gallegoi  carry  it  about,  and 
it  ia  refrenhing  even  to  hear  their  monotonous, 
Iiing-drawn  cry  of  "  Agua  pura,"  "  Agua  mas 
ft^scaque  la  nteve,"  for  the  east  wind  brings 
with  it  dust  and  burning  fever,  and  the  sun 
scorches  and  dries  blood  and  skin  with  its 
flery  heat.  Those  who  we  wtae  will,  when 
traveling,  provide  themselves  with  one  of  the 
pretty  Uttle  white  porous  jars  that  keep  the 
water  as  f^h  as  if  it  had  been  just  taken  from 
the  spring.  Then,  in  all  the  «q/M,  and  at  the 
comers  of  tbe  principal  streets,  may  be  had 
more  iced  beverages  than  could  be  named  in  a 
single  page  —  deliciona  orange  and  lemonade, 
the  glass  piled  high  with  cool,  white  snow, 
with,  perhaps,  half  a  ripe  apricot,  or  a  few 
atrawberries  thrown  on  it,  to  give  still  more 
flavor  to  the  refreshing  mixture.  There  is 
iced  barley-water,  or  orgeat,  mixed  with  tbe 
juice  of  fresh  Anita  or  syrups,  sometimes 
having  also  a  toiipfon  of  wild-thyme  or  herbs, 
that  give  a  slightly  aromatic  taste,  inexpres- 
sibly refreshing  on  a  hot  day.  Besides  all  the 
vaiione  preparations  of  otgeats,  there  is  thin 
bser  and  gisger-becr,  and  many  more  drinks 
of  the  same  nature.  Above  all  must  be  placed 
tbs  iodadeu,  made  of  pounded  grapes,  barley- 
aagaTf  and  water,  carefully  strained  and  iced, 
ft  ftw  sbmwberriea,  or  pieces  of  orange 


or  pineapple,  and  perhaps  fluvored  with  a  little 
vanilla  or  almonds,  the  wbole  making  a  mixt- 
ure that  it  is  worth  going  to  Spain  to  taste. 
In  other  places'lt  might  not,  perhaps,  be  ao 
much  appreciated,  for  the  hot  sun  gives  not 
only  the  rich  flavor  to  the  fruit,  but  tiie  thirst 
that  makes  it  pleasant. 

PREPARINO  TOR  THE  BDIX-FIOHT. 

Late  that  night  we  went  to  see  the  Encier- 
ro,  nr  ^*artado  de  los  Toros,  The  bull-ring  is 
alwi^s  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  the  bulls  are  brought  in  atwnt  midnight, 
when  tbe  roads  are  cImt  of  people,  for  it 
would  be  certain  death  to  meet  the  savage 
animals. 

We  arrived  at  the  Plaza  sliortly  before 
twelve  o'clock,  and  by  the  light  of  a  lantern 
were  taken  through  many  passages  and  up 
many  Btaira  to  a  curious  place,  a  sort  of  net- 
work of  strong,  narrow,  wooden  galleries. 
These  crossed  and  recroseed  an  inclosure  into 
which  the  bulls  would  be  driven  before  they 
entered  the  dark  pens  which  were  to  be  tbcir 
lost  abode. 

From  one  of  these  galleries  opened  the 
president's  box,  into  which  we  were  shown, 
and  the  bulls  have  to  pass  from  the  ring  into 
the  inclosure  through  the  opening  immediately 
beneath  this  box.  Hot  above  thirty  or  forty 
persons  were  present,  and,  excepting  one  or 
two  small  lanterns  carried  by  the  assistants, 
and  tbe  flery  points  of  tbe  cigars,  tbe  place 
was  in  perfect  darkness. 

Soon  after  twelve  the  noise  of  distant 
trampling  was  heard ;  every  light,  and  every 
cigar  even,  was  then  extinguished,  for  fear  of 
alarming  the  animals,  end  thus  checking  their 
entrance  into  the  ring. 

It  waa  grand  to  hear  the  heavy  tramp  of 
the  on  -  coming  troop,  which  rapidly  grew 
louder  and  more  distinct,  and,  ere  many  mo- 
ments had  elapsed,  a  horseman  at  full  gallop 
dashed  into  the  ring.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  herd,  and  scarcely  had  he  taken  up  bis 
poet  beside  the  entrance  when  with  a  thunder- 
ing msb  the  animals  passed  between  the  gates, 
and  in  another  second  the  arena  was  a  mass  of 
huge,  dark,  moving  bodies,  careering  wildly 
round  the  great  space. 

There  were  fourteen  bulla,  eight  tame,  bc- 
sideii  the  six  wild  ones  destined  for  to-mor- 
row's show,  and  four  or  five  mounted  vaqumM, 
as  the  herdsmen  are  called.  The  instant  the 
herd  liad  entered,  the  heavy  doors  closed  with 
a  crush,  and  lighted  torches  were  waved  above 
them  to  drive  the  animals  to  our  end,  which 
still  renu^ned  perfectly  dark  and  quiet. 
Among  Bueh  a  crowd  of  terrified,  infliriated 
creatures,  it  seemed  quite  a  mirade  that  the 
men  and  horses  were  not  gored  or  tossed,  A 
ea;iMro'«  datles  at  these  timesare,in  fitct,  very 
dangerouH,  and  aooldents  do  occasionally  oc- 
cur; but  the  horses  used  for  this  work  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  men  show  marvelouB  address. 
The  tame  bulls,  also,  are  an  assistance  to  them, 
as  these  animals  know  and  are  often  attached 
to  their  herdsmen. 

After  a  short  period  of  wild  terror  and  agi- 
tation, some  of  the  tame  bulls  began  to  lead 
the  way  toward  the  inclosure  beneath  us,  and 
no  sooner  was  a  wild  one  tempted  in  than  the 
gates  were  closed,  mi  he  was  now  to  be  driv- 
en into  the  pen  that  was  to  be  hla  last  renUng- 
place. 

Every  one  now  hurried  to  the  galleriea 
above  the  Inclosure.  The  first  bull  that  en- 
tered was  a  magnificent  ereatore,  with  a  gi* 
gantio  shaggy  head,  and  short,  thick,  foarfril 
horns.  Furious  with  rage  at  being  thus  en- 
trapped, he  tore  up  the  ground  with  his  hooft, 
and  dashed  his  broad  forehead  against  l^e 


walls.  In  vain  tbe  herdsmen  from  the  galle- 
ries above  pricked  him  with  their  long  goads. 
He  shook  bis  great  head  and  gave  a  low,  angiy 
roar,  but  wonld  not  move.  At  length,  with  a 
sudden  plunge,  he  rushed  into  the  narrow  cell 
before  him.  In  an  instant  the  doors  swung 
to,  h  moBslve  bar  descended,  and  he  wus  a 
prisoner,  left  in  darkness  and  without  food 
until  the  morrow,  when  he  would  again  come 
forth,  but  only  to  die. 


The  papcrH  in  Blackmod  entitled  "  Con- 
versations in  a  Studio,"  from  which  we  have 
given  our  readers  several  extracts,  are  now 

said  to  be  by  our  countryman,  W.  W.  Slory. 
Subjoined  are  a  lew  good  comments  on  the 
advantages  of  broad  and  general  culture : 

SeUon.  It  would  be  a  charming  power  to 
be  able  to  carry  one's  library  in  one's  mind  I 
I  envy  men  with  loige  memories.  Still,  noth- 
ing is  utterly  lost;  and  I  comfort  myself  with 
thinking  that  even  what  has  flowed  away  has 
at  Icaxt  lent  its  color  to  my  thoughts,  and 
deepened  the  channel  through  which  it  passed, 
I  hope  so,  at  least.  That  is  the  kind  of  riches 
I  envy.  What  one  is  within,  and  what  one 
has  educated  himself  to  do  and  think  and  feel, 
that  is  truly  his,  and  no  one  can  take  it  fWim 
him.  Nor  can  he  himself  lose  it,  or  willfully 
throw  It  aw^.  Bnt  wealth  and  goods  are  not 
oars.  They  do  not  really  belong  to  us,  but 
may  be  added  or  taken  away,  and  leave  us 
what  we  were.  They  may  be  squandered,  or 
stolen,  or  lost.  But  one's  mind  and  one's 
memory  cannot  be  pilfered  like  a  chest  of  coin. 
What  we  possess  in  our  mind  Is  ours  forever 
till  the  mind  itself  decays. 

MfdUU.  When  old  B  (whose  hand  was 

as  tight  as  his  morals  wore  loose,  and  whose 
life  had  been  devotod  almost  exclusively  to 
money-getting)  died  at  a  ripe  old  age,  some- 
body asked  Cutis  what  be  had  left.  "  Every 
thing,"  said  Cutis;  "he  has  taken  noUiing 
wiUi  him,** 

BeUon.  Precisely;  nothing  is  truly  ours 
which  wo  muat  leave  behind. 

MalUtt.  Tbe  struggle  of  the  world,  the  de- 
creased value  of  money,  the  crowding  of  pro- 
fessioQB  and  trades  at  the  present  dny,  tbe 
strenuous  competition  for  place  and  wealth, 
create  specialties ;  and  few  men  now  are  com- 
pletely developed  ;  they  are  rather  bands,  feet, 
hood,  than  whole  men;  a  general  culture  is 
rare,  while  a  special  faculty  Is  trained  to  the 
utmost;  all  tbe  professions  and  trades  are 
divided  and  subdivided,  und  each  man  has  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  department.  There  is 
thus  a  great  particular  gain  to  set  off  against  a 
general  loss.  In  art  this  is  seen  almost  aa 
much  as  in  law.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  cult- 
nre  and  a  large  education  are  almost  necea- 
sary  to  create  a  great  artist.  In  the  anient 
days,  as  well  as  at  the  period  of  the  Renats- 
Sttcce,  tbe  great  artists  were  accomplished  in 
various  branches  of  art,  and  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  one.  Phidias,  for  example,  was 
a  painter,  an  engraver,  a  worker  in  embossed 
figures,  a  sculptor  in  brass,  gold,  and  ivory, 
and  a  musician,  if  not  an  architect.  The  archi- 
tect's of  tlie  Parthenon,  Ictinns  and  Callicra- 
tcs,  were  also  sculptors  of  note ;  and,  indeed, 
most  of  the  artists  of  those  times  worked  in 
various  branches  of  art.  Leonardo  da  Yintd 
was  as  eminent  an  engineer  as  he  waa  a 
painter.  He  was  aleo  arehlteot,  sculptor,  and 
musician,  and  besides  being  an  author  and  an 
inventor  in  mechanics,  he  was  well  versed  in 
various  branches  of  science.  Michael  Angelo 
was  a  poet,  sculptor,  painter,  and  architect, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  w^oh  of  the  kst 
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three  be  vas  (nreatest.  Giotto  v&b  also  uooom- 
plished  in  all  these  arts.  Verveccliio  was  as 
excellent  a  sculptor  as  painter.  Benvenuto 
Cellini  was  a  soldier,  a  goldamitli,  a  scnlptor, 
a  poet,  and  an  Bocomplisfaed  tnnsidao.  Salra-r 
tor  Bona  was  a  p^ter,  a  poet,  and  a  mnaiciui, 
and  his  poetr/  is  certainly,  at  the  leaat,  quite 
as  good  aa  hia  picturea ;  while  what  ve  bav« 
of  his  mnsio  ia  of  a  lai^  aud  admirable  char- 
acter. Oroagna  was  pi^nter^  sculptor,  and 
arcUtect.  Qhiberti,  who  made  the  fiamoua 
doors  of  the  Florentine  Baptistery,  of  which 
Michael  Aogelo  suid,  with  generous  exaggera- 
tion, they  were  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  para- 
dise, was  also  an  architect.  But,  not  to  extend 
the  list,  in  a  word,  nearly  all  the  artiste  of  any 
note  at  this  period  not  only  practised  several 
arts,  but  distinfrulBhed  themselves  in  each ; 
and  for  myself  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
knowledge  of  all  made  them  stronger  in  each. 
They  threw  into  every  thing  they  did  the  full 
weight  of  all  they  knew  and  were.  The 
breadth  of  their  enltnre  gave  refinement  and 
strength  to  their  work. 

S^ton.  But  howooold  they  find  time  to  ao- 
oomplish  themselves  in  so  many  arts,  if  one 
art  requires  a  lifetime,  as  you  say  it  does  1 

Maliett.  Thern  is  time  enough  to  do  many 
things,  if  the  person  ia  seriously  concentrated 
in  his  work,  and  doea  not  squander  his  mind 
and  his  time  by  half-work.  Nothing  is  so  bod 
as  that.  There  are  many  persons  who  think 
tbey  are  working,  when  in  troth  they  are  only 
dawdling  over  their  work  with  balf-attention.. 
There  ia  time  enough  thrown  away  every  day 
to  enable  any  one  of  eomeat  mind  to  do  more 
than  many  a  man  does  with  hia  whole  day. 
All  depends  upon  love  of  the  work  on  whioh 
one  is  engaged,  and  In  eonoentration  of  one's 
fiicultiea.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  better  to  be 
utterly  idle,  and  lie  fallow  to  influences,  than 
to  muddle  away  hours  in  half-work.  Besidea, 
change  of  labor  la  rest,  and  to  an  active  mind 
more  rest  than  laziness.  I  have  always  found 
in  music  a  more  complete  refreiliment  of  my 
mind,  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  my  studio, 
than  even  sleep  could  give.  The  faculties  and 
powers  and  interests  are  thrown  in  a  different 
direction,  and  while  one  series  works  the  oth- 
er reposes.  After  an  entire  change  of  occupa- 
tion one  returns  with  fresh  zest  and  vigor  to 
the  woik  he  baa  left ;  nhereas,  if  the  thoughts 
are  constantly  beading  the  same  path,  they 
soon,  as  it  were,  wear  a  rat  in  the  mind,  oat 
of  which  they  cannot  extricate  themaelves, 
and  this  begets  in  the  end  mannerism  and 
self-repetition.  Still  more,  the  various  arts 
are  hot  different  exercises  of  correlative 
pbwers.  They  each  in  turn  refresh  and  en- 
large the  ima^native  and  motive  powers,  and 
extend  their  sphere.  Each,  as  it  were,  is  ech- 
oed and  refleoted  into  the  other.  The  harmo- 
nies of  color  and  forms  and  tones  and  words 
are  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  but  dif- 
ferent expressions  of  merely  the  same  thing. 
A  soulptor'a  work  will  be  cold  if  he  ia  not 
aensitive  to  oolor  and  music ;  and  a  painter's 
w<H-k  will  be  loose  and  vague  unless  his  mind 
has  been  trained  to  the  absolatencBS  of  form 
and  outline :  neither  can  compose  well  hia 
lines  and  forms  unless  he  possess  that  in- 
nate sense  of  balanoe  and  hannonioas  arrange* 
ment  and  modulation  which  Is  developed  by 
mntdo.   

The  Swedenborg  Society  of  London  held 
recently  a  meeting  in  commemoration  of  the 
Hixty-fifth  anniversary  of  Its  foandaUon.  This 
event  elidted  from  the  London  l><my  Nem 
the  subjoined  entert^nlng  paper  on  the  fa- 
mous prt^het : 


It  is  ninety-three  years  since  the  death  of 
tlie  fleer,  whose  works  the  society  distributes, 
and  never,  it  appears,  has  the  interest  in  these 
strange  writings  been  "  more  widely  evoked, 
ormorefhllysatiafled.'*  The  lifetime  of  Eman- 
uel Swedenborg  ooint^ded,  as  hia  Engllah  hi- 
ograplier,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  saym,  with  the  most 
skeptical  and,  in  philosophy,  Uie  most  mate- 
Hallstic  age  of  thongbt.  The  movement  that 
the  Qermans  call  ^e  At^ildrunif,  that  the 
French  call  the  idaireinammt,  was  in  full  vig- 
or. Only  in  Swedenborg's  later  years  did  the 
natural  reaction  begin,  the  reaction  from 
Hume  to  Kaut,  from  Voltaire  to  a  spiritual 
philoaophy.  Even  Voltaire,  perhaps,  regretted 
sometimes  that  he  had  done  hia  destructive 
work  too  well.  Bationalism,  be  says,  in  one 
of  his  poems,  is  gaining  a  morose  credit,  and 
error  has  merits  of  its  own.  He  would  like  to 
have  left  to  peasants  and  children  their  fire- 
side tales,  while  he  laughed  what  he  thought 
more  pernidons  superatitioiiB  out  of  court. 
There  were  three  men  in  Europe,  at  that  time, 
who  in  their  several  ways  were  helping  to  re- 
store to  Europe  the  belief  in  a  spiritual  life,  in 
a  apiritnal  world,  in  the  existence  of  thiogs 
not  seen,  and  the  possibility  of  hope  and 
faith.  The  three  were  Kant,  Wesley,  Sweden- 
borg, all  working  in  very  different  flelda,  but 
all  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  present  state  of 
thought,  the  state  of  thought  which  is  widely 
interested  in  the  works  of  Swedenborg.  The 
criticism  of  Kant  threw  doubt  and  discredit, 
to  say  the  least,  on  the  reasoning  of  the  mate- 
rialist philosophy,  the  preaching  of  Wesley 
renewed  the  11^  of  the  English  Chuzoh,  and 
the  virions  of  Swedenborg  were  to  many 
minds  satisfaotory  evidence  as  to  the  unseen 
worid,  while  his  moral  ai^lioation  of  his  mys- 
ticism is  fkill  of  fervent  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence. It  ia  not  safe  to  venture  ou  any  ac- 
count of  the  syatem  of  Swedenborg,  for  bis 
writings  are  even  more  voluminous  and  vari- 
ous than  those  of  Comte,  while  his  disciples, 
like  the  Positivists,  are  apt  to  ask  critics  if 
tbey  have  read  all  the  works  of  the  master. 
It  is  eaay,  however,  to  select  a  few  points  in 
the  general  tendency  of  the  Swedenborgiau 
theories,  and  to  show  how  they  are  adapted  to 
modem  wanta,  and  have  thus  exercised  uo 
slight  influence  on  modem  imaginative  lit- 
erature^ Tin  lift  of  the  seer,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally told,  is  more  strange  than  any  IU17  tale, 
and  the  Inddents  and  doctrines,  with  a  differ- 
ence, have  been  used  by  Balzac  in  two  of  his 
most  powerful  stories,  "Louis  Lambert "  and 
"S4raphltus  S^raphlta." 

The  life  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  a 
kind  of  commentary  on  his  views.  Bom  in 
1688,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  child  for  the 
intensity  of  lila  devotion,  and,  as  a  young  and 


a  middle-aged  man,  for  suooess  in  scicntiflc 
research  and  mechanical  invention.  He  was 
the  engineer  who  invented  a  way  of  carrying 
proriaions  and  artillery  to  the  siege  of  Fred- 
erickHball,  where  Charlea  XII,  was  shot.  He 
was  noted  for  treatises  on  the  assay  of  met- 
als, and  on  docks  and  sluices.  Some  time 
after  he  had  gained  high  office  in  the  mining- 
servioe  of  Sweden,  ha  turned  his  sttention 
more  to  speculation,  and  hia  philoaophy  ia  of 
that  mystic  sort  which  recognises  in  the  uni- 
verse a  system  of  correspondences  and  har- 
monies, sees  in  bodies  the  expression  of  souls, 
and  believes  that  the  natural  world  exists  in 
obedience  to  the  spiritual  one.  Thus  Sweden- 
borg would  agree  with  the  French  student 
who  has  lately  frightened  the  Bishop  of  Or- 
leans by  asserting  that  the  sun  is  the  cause  of 
the  world.  But  then  Swedenborg  goes  a 
step  further,  aud  observes,  according  to  hia 
latest  translator,  "  There  ia  tn  the  splritnai 
world  a  sun  which  is  different  fh>n\  that  in 
the  natural  world.  To  the  truth  of  this  I 
am  able  to  bear  solemn  witness,  inasmncli  as 
I  have  seen  that  sua."  Here  we  touch  the 
point  where  Swedenborg  ceases  to  be  the  phi- 
losopher, in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
and  becomea  the  seer.  It  was  in  1748  that 
what  he  considered  bis  education  was  acoom- 
plished,  and  that  be  had  a  view  of  the  spirit- 
ual world.  Most  people  have  heard  the  curi- 
ous anecdote  of  how,  after  a  hearty  meal  in  a 
London  tavern,  he  saw  a  vision  of  snakes 
and  reptiles,  and  beard  a  voice  say,  "Eat  not 
so  much."  From  that  day,  with  intervale  of 
discouragement,  in  whioh  doubt  of  his  own 
gift  seems  once  to  hsve  been  near  him,  8wo- 
denbot^  had  what  the  heathen  Norsemen 
called  tbnpan  .■  he  was  a  second-sighted  roan. 
Apart  f^m  his  visits  to  the  places  of  departed 
spirits,  and  his  detailed  accounts  of  them, 
apart  fW>m  bis  seeing  a  friend  st  the  friend's 
own  fiiDer&l,  aud  frightening  the  sister  of  the 
dead  Frederick  the  Great  with  intelligence 
from  that  lamented  monarch,  the  tale  of  how 
he  saw  and  described  a  fire  at  Stockholm 
while  he  himself  was  at  Oottenburg,  three 
hundred  miles  off,  is  strange,  and  furly  well 
authenticated.  Kent  it  usually  given  as  the 
authority  for  this  marvel,  and  Kantaeems  at 
least  to  have  done  hia  best  to  find  out  the 
trutit  of  ttie  story.  With  the  religious  and 
philosopluB  beliefii  bssed  on  Swedenborg's 
writings,  we  have  no  concern  here,  but  it  ia 
easy  to  see  how,  in  au  age  when  phyeioal  sci- 
ence is  so  powerful,  people  are  glad  to  turn  to 
a  philosophy  whioh  makea  physical  nature  aa 
it  were  the  veil  of  epiritual  nature,  and  how 
the  fui7  tales  of  science  are  neglected  for  ex- 
periences more  tike  the  elder  fairy  tales  of 
childhood,  in  their  simple  marvels. 
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A    TROPICAL  PARADISE* 


THE  onl;  importnnt  gronp  in  tbe  North 
P&cific,  the  Hawaian  Archipelago,  has 
in  it  perhaps  more  to  engage  the  interest  of 
tbe  reader  and  the  traveler  than  anj  of  the 
enchanting  island-retreats  which  abound  in 
tbe  sammer  seas  rolling  westward  from  the 
American  Continents.  These  islands  have  a 
charm  and  salabrit;  reputed  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  they  are  covered  with  a  perennial 
Inxariance  of  vegetation  which  the  imagination 
can  scarcely  match  in  its  fancies.   Only  two 


I. 


disaical  beauty  of  the  islands  were  brought 
back  mingled  with  stories  of  savage  cannibals— 

"  The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  Bhonldera." 

The  century  which  has  since  elapsed  has 
transformed  this  ocean  paradise  inhabited  by 
pagan  savages  into  a  Christian  kingdom,  pos- 
sessing  all  the  institutions  and  appliances  of 
civilization,  and,  it  must  be  confused,  also 
its  vices.    But  the  same  exquisite  climate 


charm  to  tbe  luxuriant  wildaess  of  a  former 
time. 

Within  a  few  years  the  Sandwich  Islands 
have  acquired  u  political  aigniflcance  which 
has  given  them  a  new  interest  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world ;  and  ft  is  not  impossible  that  tbe 
time  may  come  when  they  may  become  the 
object  of  a  dispute  which  will  involve  great 
nations  in  conflict.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
these  considerations  that  we  would  call  atten- 
tion, but  rather  to  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  nat- 


A   NIGHT    SCENE   IN  THE    CRATER   OF  THE  VOLCANO  OF    KlUUEA,  HAWAII. 


yean  after  the  American  Declaration  of  In- 
dependetice  this  islaod^ronp  was  made  known 
to  tbe  civilixed  world  as  the  scene  where  tbe 
•dTentnroas  voyager  Captain  Cook  lost  his 
life  at  the  hands  of  a  throng  of  infuriated 
naUrei ;  and  marvelons  reports  of  the  para- 

*ffix  Kootbff  among  the  Palm-Qroves,  Coral- 
Baafc,  MdTolcaooei  of  the  Bandwlch  lalanda.  By 
iMMla  L  Bird,  Antbor  (tf  >'  The  EngUsh  Wom- 
■a  1b  Anwrlea."    With  mutratlonB.  London: 


and  scenery,  tbe  same  grand  volcanoes,  the 
same  unruffled  seas,  the  same  open-air  con- 
servatory of  all  that  is  most  unique  and 
beautiful  in  flower  and  foliage,  delight  the 
visitor  no  less  than  when  the  perils  of  an  in- 
hospitable reception  lent  the  lest  of  personal 
romance  to  the  landing  of  tbe  voyager.  Now, 
as  then,  tbe  Sandwich  Islands  seem  the  very 
realization  of  Tennyson's  lovely  dreams  in 
"The  Lotos-Eaters  "  and  "  Locksley  Hall;" 
and  civilization  has,  perhaps,  lent  a  fresh 


Ural  and  social  aspects  of  the  Islands,  so 
graphically  given  in  Uiss  Bird's  book. 

The  approach  of  the  sea-voyager  to  tbe 
Sandwich  Islands  presents  a  group  of  gray, 
barren  peaks  rising  verdureleaa  out  of  the 
sea,  and  land  twenty  miles  away  seems  only 
five,  so  transparent  is  the  atmosphere.  With 
a  closer  vicinity,  the  view  changes  magical- 
ly. The  great  peaks  become  vari-colored, 
presenting  glowing  proof  of  their  fleiy  ori- 
gin, and  cleh  nith  deep  chasms  and  ravioea 
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of  cool  shadow  and  delteioni  gi-een,  their 
Bides  streaked  with  flashing  water.  Nearer 
;et,  the  ooast-line  ihowa  itself  with  its  feath- 
er; fringes  of  cocoa-nut  and  the  long  line  of 
foamlog  surf.  The  breakers  rushing  on  the 
coral-reefs  girdle  the  Hawaiaa  Islands  with 
perpetual  thunder,  and  the  narrow  channel 
which  leads  into  the  harbor  of  Honolulu 
leaves  but  little  margio  for  the  skillful  hand 
of  the  pilot.  Withip  the  reef  a  first  full 
glimpse  of  the  strange  and  picturesque  beau, 
t;  of  his  new  surroundings  breaks  upon  the 
visitor.  The  coral-fishers  ply  their  graceful 
trade ;  the  water  swarms  with  canoes,  and 
amphibious  brown  beinfcs  sport  in  the  trans- 
parent waters.  Bejond  the  reef  and  the  blue 
of  the  harbor  the  town  of  Honolulu  nestles 
among  palms  and  bananaa,  umbrella-trees 
and  bread-fruits,  oranges,  mangoes,  hibiscus, 
and  purion^flowers,  almost  hidden  in  the 
dense  greeoerri  the  bright  blossom  of  a  Bum- 
mer sea.  . 

The  arrinJ  of  a  ship  creates  a  deep  sUr 
of  excitement  in  the  quiet  little  Islud-eapi- 
tal.  Two  or  three  thousand  people  veloome 
the  advent,  whites,  natives^  and  Chinamea — 
for  the  Celestials  are  numerous  on  the  isl- 
and. Hea  and  women  of  a  deep-brown  tint 
swarm  over  the  ship,  all  smiling  and  chatter- 
ing in  a  language  whose  liquid  syllables  seem 
to  have  no  backbone.  The  men  display  their 
lithe  figures  to  the  best  advantage  in  white 
trousers  and  gay  red  shirts,  and  many  of  the 
younger  beauties  wear  the  gorgeous  blossom 
of  the  red  hibiscus  in  their  abundant  black 
btUr,  with  mauy  a  garland  besides  of  sweet- 
scented  vines  and  ferns  trailing  down  their 
backs.  Indeed,  all  the  Sandwich-Islanders 
hare  a  passion  for  flowers,  and  the  stranger's 
eyes  are  charmed  by  the  picturesque  effect 
of  the  rich  brown  skins  set  off  with  the  most 
gorgeous  wreaths  and  festoons,  a  habit  by 
no  means  confined  to  gala-days,  so  that  he 
veritably  sees  a  rainbow-tinted  crowd.  The 
wharf,  heaped  with  piles  of  delicious  fruits, 
orauges  and  goavas,  strawberries,  pnpayas, 
chiramoyas,  bananas,  and  a  thousand  produc- 
tions of  .a  most  prolific  climate;  heaps  of 
fish,  strange  in  shape  and  daKzUog  in  cok>r, 
such  as  one  would  associate  with  the  bright 
coral-fbr^sta  beneath  the  waters ;  groups  cS 
eoral-divfifa  with  the  heauUM  products  of 
their  submarine  toil — all  inspire  the  Btranger 
with  a  rea^izatioD  of  the  novel  and  fantastic 
land  to  which  he  hu  come. 

The  town  of  Hofioliilii  is,  anique,  being  a 
eoi^regatloQ  of  tittle  villages  almost  hidden 
in  bowevp  of  glowing  greenery.  It  is  said 
that  fifteen  thousand  people  are  burled  away 
in  the  loW-browed,  shadowy  houses  under  the 
glossj  trees,  which  overarch  the  streets  till 
they  seem  like  magnificent  forest-avenues, 
huge-leaved,  bright,  spreading  trees,  many 
of  them  exotica  from  the  South  Seas,  rich 
with  parasitic  ferns  and  bright  with  fantastic 
flowers,  through  which  the  sunlight  only 
breaks  in  dancing  glints.  The  air  is  heavy 
with  the  odors  of  tuberoses,  lilies,  roses,  and 
oleanders,  many  «f  which  grow  as  large  as 
rhododendrons,  besides  a  great  variety  of 
lovely  flowers  almost  unknown  in  our  north- 
em  climate,  except  in  hot-houses.  In  the 
deep  shade  of  this  perennial  greenery  the 
pec^le  lire,  even  the  verandas  Of  tlu  houses 


being  densely  draped  with  truling  jdants  of 
different  kinds.    It  is  often  difficult  to  tell 
which  is  the  house  and  which  the  vegeta- 
tion, so  deftly  does  luxuriant  Nature  do  her. 
work. 

The  perfect  beauty  of  Honolulu  and  its 
surroundings,  however,  is  hardly  to  be  real- 
ized from  the  town  or  even  the  sea.  A  few 
miles  outside  of  the  capital  is  the  Pali,  a 
wall-like  precipice  one  thousand  feet  high. 
From  this  summit  the  complete  glory  of  land 
and  sea  is  joined  into  one  entrancing  picture. 
Outside  of  Honolulu  the  dense,  arborescent 
foliage  ceases,  but  the  ground  is  covered 
with  a  greensward  of  a  deep  tint,  a  perfect 
sea  of  verdure,  as  thick  as  moss  to  the  feet. 
Streamlets  leap  from  crags  and  ripple  by  the 
road-side ;  every  rock  and  stone  is  cushiooed 
with  ddicate  ferns.  The  hills  are  wall-like 
ridges  of  colored  rock,  broken  into  shafts  and 
pinnacles,  like  cathedral-spires.  At  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ascent  tite  far-famed  view  bursts 
on  the  vision,  before  shut  in  by  winding 
paths  and  prison-like  coltmnades  of  mountain- 
era^.  Oreat  masses  of  blacky  ferruginous 
volcanic  rock  form  the  Pali  on  either  ddc, 
the  tops  splintered  into  fantastic  ^nnacles, 
that  rise  with  the  regularity  of  a  work  of  art. 
A  broad  mass  of  green  clothes  the  lower  but- 
tresses, fringing  itself  away  in  sweeps  of  palm 
and  garden-like  fields,  variegated  with  grass 
and  sugar-cane,  white  villas,  banana-groves, 
and  red  tufa-cones,  which  glitter  in  the  sun, 
witnesses  of  the  devilish  forces  slumbering 
under  the  smiling  greenery.  Beyond  this 
stretches  the  coral-reef,  with  its  white  line 
of  foaming  surf,  and  the  broad,  blue  Pacific, 
just  silvered  by  the  light  touch  of  the  wind, 
which  comes  to  the  peak  with  a  refreshing 
chill.  The  semicircular  sweep  of  ocean,  and 
the  exquisite  beauty  set  in  its  midst,  would 
call  to  mind  Homer's  description  of  the  fab- 
rication of  Achilles's  shield : 

"Thus  the  iHood  shield  complete,  ttie  arUst 
crowned 

With  taiB  1a«t  hand ;  and  poured  the  ocean  round ; 
In  living  stiver  seemed  the  waves  to  roll. 
And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,  and  bound  the 
wb(^" 

This  FaU  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  his- 
toric teagedies  of  the  island.  Eamehamdia, 
the  conqueror,  a  fieree  and  ruthless  warrior, 
who  flnally  united  the  Island  sovereignties  in 
bis  own  person,  drove  the  lost  remnanf  of  the 
army  of  the  King  of  Oahu  up  this  precipice, 
and  compelled  them,  in  their  mad  despair,  to 
plunge  off,  where  their  bones  now  Ue  bleach- 
ing in  tiie  valley  below. 

Tlfe  drives  about  Honolulu  are  every  af- 
ternoon thronged  with  brilliant  equestrians, 
for  the  Hawaians  are  almost  as  much  born 
to  the  saddle  as  to  the  water.  Hundreds  of 
native  horsemen  and  horsewomen,  their  heels 
armed  with  long  spurs,  tear  along  at  furious 
pace.  The  women  seem  perfectly  at  home  in 
their  gay,  brass-bossed  saddles,  which  they 
always  sit  astride,  and  fly  by  with  their 
orange  and  scarlet  riding-dresses  streaming 
in  the  wind,  a  bright,  kaleidoscopic  flash  of 
bright  eyes,'  white  teeth,  shining  hur,  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  and  many-colored  dresses ; 
while  the  men  seem  hardly  less  picturesque 
in  their  jaunty  costumes.  The  eye  almost 
tires  of  the  gay  and  exciting  spectacle,  with 


its  boisterous  ohatter  and  laughing;  and  the 
return  to  the  cool,  sparious  hotel,  with  Its 
embowered  Terandas,  becomes  a  relief.  Let 
us  get  a  brief  glimpse  of  a  Honolulu-  Ion. 

A  large  lawJt,  shaded  with  noble  trees, 
like  an  English  park,  conducts  by  a  semi- 
circular drive  to  a  long,  two-stoned  house  of 
stone.  On  the  front  of  the  upper  story  is  the 
dining-room,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  It  has  no  curtains,  and  its  tints 
are  cool  and  neutral,  looking  through  its 
windows  on  cool  mountains  and  flashing  seas 
revealed  in  the  open  vistas  of  foliage.  On 
the  sam^  level  is  the  parior,  with  ever.open 
windows,  that  take  in  the  same  charming 
outlook.  The  bedrooms,  paneled  with  aro- 
matic woods,  have  jalousies,  which  insnre  at 
once  coolness  and  privacy.  The  verandas 
ue  thick  with  lounging-chairs,  and  a  cool 
breese  whispers  through  alt  the  passages 
night  and  day.  The  eye  takes  in  nothing  but 
pleasure — the  play  of  light  and  color  on  the 
inonntalnB,  the  glint  of  the  seas,  the  deep 
green  of  the  valleys,  where  showers,  sun- 
shine, and  rainbows,  make  perpetual  variety. 

The  hotel  Is  the  centre  of  stir  in  the  Hawalart 
capital — a  club-room,  parlor,  lounging-plaee, 
and  news-exchange,,  all  in  one.  Its  corridors 
are  lively  with  naval  unlforma  and  the  white- 
duck  dresses  of  the  planters.  Health-seek- 
ers, re^dent  boarders,  sea-captains,  and  a 
stream  of  townspeople,  percolate  everywhere 
in  a  free-and-easy  commingling,  and  life  seems 
pervaded  with  a  free-and-easy  bonhomie  and 
kindliness.  This  charming  hostelry  was 
built  by  the  government  at  large  expense, 
and  is  a  great  addition  to  the  attraction  of 
the  island  capital,  thougli  its  cost  caused  con- 
siderable grumbling  in  the  discussion  on  the 
year's  financial  budget  in  the  little  Hawaian 
Legislature,  where  there  is  not  much  of  great 
moment  to  talk  abouL  We  cannot  forbear 
^ving  a  brief.extract,  descriptive  of  the  first 
night  in  Honolulu,  in  our  author's  own  lan- 
guage: 

'*  A  soft  breeze,  scented  with  a  slight  aro- 
matic odor,  whnders  in  at  every  opening, 
-bringing  with  it,  mellowed  by  distance,  the 
hum  and  clatter  of  tlie  busy,  cicada.  The 
nights  are  gtorious,  and  so  ahsolutdy  still, 
that  even  the  featiiery  foliage  of  tiie  algaroha 
is  at  rest.  The  stars  seem  to  bang  among 
the  trees  like  lamps,  and  the  crescent  moon 
givesimore  light  than  the  full  moon  tX  home. 
The  evMiing  of  the  day  we  landed,  pnrties  of 
c^bsttn  and  ladies  mounted  at  the  door,  and 
with  mjWJb  mirth  disappeared  on  moonlight 
rides,  and  the  white  robes  of  flower-crowned 
girls  gleamed  among  the  trees,  as  groups  of 
natives  went  by  speaking  a  langUHge  which 
sounded  more  like  the  rippling  of  water  than 
human  speech.  Soft  music  came  from  the 
iron-clads  in  the  harbor,  and  from  the  royal 
band  at  the  king's  palace,  and  a  rich  fra- 
grance of  dewy  blossoms  filled  the  delicious 
air.  These  are  indeed  the  'isles  of  Eden,* 
the  *  sun-lands,'  musical  with  beauty.  They 
seem  to  welcome  us  to  their  enchanted  shores. 
Every  thing  is  new,  bat  nothing  strange;  for 
as  I  enjoyed  the  putple  night,  I  remembered 
that  I  had  seen  such  Islands  in  dreams  in  the 
cold,  gray  North.  '  How  sweet,'  I  thought  it 
would  b^  thus  to  hear  fiir  off  the  low  sweet 
murmur  of  the  *  sparkling  brine,*  to  rest,  and 
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rafllng  Mieep  ia  k  half-dream  I ' " 

Let  us  not  linger  at  the  capital,  however, 
but  follow  oar  traveler  iu  her  wanderings  to 
other  scenes  eren  more  beaukiful  ssd  strik- 
ing.  A  eras;  and  creaking  steamer  carries 
its  TOyiigera  along  the  smiling  coast  over  the 
smooth  tropic  seas,  jast  outside  of  the  belt 
of  reef  over  which  the  surf  crashes  cease- 
lessly. The  sun  drops  its  intense  light  and 
heat  on  the  glassy  waters,  in  the  submarine 
eAt^xirrat  of  which  strange  fish  flash  in  an 
endless  game  of  hide-and-seek.  The  vessel 
creeps  along  slowly  by  the  great  red  rocks  of 
Maul,  and  finally  a  huge  mountain-summit 
aplifted  in  a  region  of  endless  winter.  This 
is  Haleakala,  the  '^Hooso  of  the  Snit,"  the 
largest  extinot  Toleino  in  the  world,  its  ter- 
minal eratar  bring  nineteen  miles  in  dronm- 
ferenoe  at  a  bright  of  ten  thousand  feet.  A 
snail-like  voyage  of  forty-right  hours,  made 
interesting,  faowerer,  by  the  bright  scenery, 
mtAa  at  Hilo,  one  of  the-eriebrated  places  of 
Hawrii.  The  great  coast-line  of  gray  clifi^, 
hundreds  of  feet  In  bright,  shows  itself 
draped  in  green,  but  often  black,  rent,  and 
carerned  at  the  bases.  Into  the  cracks  and 
cares  the  surf  rolls  like  thunder,  sending 
broad  sheets  of  foam  high  up  among  the 
ferns  and  trailers.  Numberless  cascades  fall 
from  the  cliffs,  or  gush  throagh  the  clefts  and 
chasms,  at  the  foot  of  which  open  out  wide 
green  lawns,  each  with  its  grass-huuse  nnd 
patches  of  banana  and  palm,  so  close  to  the 
ocean  that  the  spray  is  often  frittered  away 
on  the  fan-like  fringes  of  foliage.  Above  are 
grassy  uplands,  glades  and  dells  streaked 
with  cataracts,  and  the  diirk,  dense  forests, 
which  girdle  Uauna-Eea  and  Manna-Loa,  two 
vast  Tolcanio  heights,  whicb  rise,  capped 
with  snow,  fourteen  thousand  feet.  In  the 
last  twenty-nine  miles  before  reaching  Hilo, 
there  are  more  than  sixty  gulches,  from  one 
bnodred  to  seven  hundred  feet  In  depth,  eacb 
with  ita  eatsract,  and  fantastio  with  the  wUd- 
«t  Tagariea  of  tropicd  foliage  and  blooms. 
White  chnrriies  dot  the  coast  like  mile-stones, 
too  many  even  for  tbe  fast-dwindling  popala- 
timi. 

The  paradise  of  Havrii,  Hilo,  Is  best  de- 
scribed as  being  without  eflbrt  what  Htmoluln 
attempts  to  be.  The  crescent-shaped  bay  is 
the  most  beanttfnl  in  the  Pacific,  the  farther 
extremity  being  formed  by  a  blaek-lan  Inlet, 
where  tbe  oocoa-palm  attains  ita  greatest  per- 
fection ;  and  beyond  it  again  another  fringe 
of  coooa-nuts  marks  tbe  deep  indentation  of 
tbe  coast.  The  whole  bay  is  belted  with 
golden  sand,  on  which  the  deep  monotone  of 
the  sorf  roars  drowrily,  mingled  with  the 
merry  music  of  living  waters,  the  Waiakea 
and  Wrilaku,  whicb  splash  off  the  mountain- 
side, and  rush  to  the  ocean,  fern-fringed  to 
the  very  mouths.  White  houses  dot  tbe 
greenery  and  the  bills  above,  and  chnrch- 
sfrires  denote  tbe  for^n  element. 

Hito  Is  unique.  A  humid  climate  and 
kn^  repose  from  volcanic  disturbance  hare 
glren  It  a  great  depth  of  ratable  mould. 
Rich  iril,  ratn,  heat,  and  sunshine,  stimulate 
Katore  to  Ite  most  prodigal  efforts.  Even 
Ugb-nter  mark  on  tbe  riiore  Is  draped  wiUi 
the  eoaTOihrolas.  The  wood  is  so  dark  that- 
tb*  10*11  U  SDggKted  nther  than  seen.  Prom 


the  sea  It  looks  a  dense  mass  of  green,  re- 
lieved with  bright  splasheij  of  color,  a  maze 
of  innumerable  trees.  Above,  broad  lands 
sweep  in  charming  little  plantations,  broken 
with  hill  and  valley,  till  they  repose  on  the 
white  mi^esty  of  mountain-crests,  sleeping 
in  marble  stillness  over  the  incessant  fires 
below.  Hauna-Loa  is  a  shapely,  dome-like 
curve,  with  a  crater  eight  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  likely  at  any  time  to  upheave  a  cataract 
of  destruction  from  its  bosom.  It  ever  throbs 
and  ^pitates,  and  its  low  rumbUngs  erery 
few  days  give  warning  that  in  a  moment 
beautiful  Hilo  may  become  a  thing  of  the 
post,  a  red  waste  of  smoking  ruin.  Such  be- 
fore has  been  the  fate  of  the  town,  involTing 
general  destruction  of  life.  Hilo  proves  even 
more  fiiseinsting  on  close  acqurintance.  There 
Is  no  road  except  bridle-paths,  and  the  bouses 
of  tbe  missionaries,  while  tbey  suggest 'New- 
England  life,  do  It  in  snch  an  idealized  way 
as  to  make  it  a  quaint  element  of  poetry  and 
antiquity  in  tbe  wild  luxuriance  of  Xature. 

Tbe  houses  of  the  foreigners  yirid'the 
palm  in  picturesqueness  to  tbe  tbatohed 
residences  of  the  natives  with  tbeir  fantastic 
verandas  covered  with  flowering*  trailers. 
Everywhere  may  be  met  flowing  waters ; 
each  house  baa  its  pure  stream  arrested  in  a 
bath-house,  and  thence  liberated  among  the 
kalo  patches.  Each  veranda  is  a  gathering- 
place,  and  tbe  dresses  of  tbe  inhabitants 
are  always  brightened  with  wreaths  of  flow- 
ers. These  gay  gatherings  (for  the  islanders 
riways  keep  open  bouses),  -the  hot-house 
temperature,  the  strange  trees  and  flowers, 
the  rich  odors  which  toad  the  air,  and  the  low 
recitative  of  the  groves  and  tbe  distant  surf, 
transport  the  visitor  out  of  bis  accustomed 
feelings  into  a  new  world  of  sensations. 

All  unsightly  things  are  transformed  into 
things  of  grace  by  trriling  vines  and  parasitic 
ferns.  One  sees  a  labyrinth  of  lilies,  roses, 
fusebias,  clematis,  begonias,  convolvuli,  the 
hoge  grenadlUa,  pnrple  and  yellow  lemons, 
pasriflora,  onstard-apples,  rose-apples,  man- 
goes, mangostrins,  oranges,  tamarinds,  pa- 
payas, bananas,  bread-fruit,  magnolias,  garde- 
nias, eucalyptus,  and  innnmerable  other 
fruits,  flowers,  and  plants.  The  ^nger-plant, 
witb  Its  overpowering  perftimo  and  porcelain 
blossoms,  meets  one  at  erety  turn,  and  tbe 
palm-trees  have  an  Indescribable  grace  and 
witchery.  Through  the  bridle-lanes,  native 
women  and  the  foreign  ladies  may  be  seen  at 
any  hour  ridin;;  in  the  winged  Hawaian  dress, 
or  in  fun  Turkish  trousers  and  jauntily-made 
ndlng-hitbits,  dashing  about  like  female  Cen- 
taurs. 

The  habits  of  the  people  are  very  simple. 
Tbey  visit  each  other  without  even  the  cere- 
mony of  knocking,  and  there  are  no  bells  on 
the  doors.  The  evening,  however,  is  the 
recognized  time  for  calling,  and  they  go  about 
through  tbe  sombre  groves,  whicb  shut  out 
the  starlight,  witb  lanterns.  It  is  presumed 
that  people  are  always  ready  to  receive  their 
friends,  for  hospitality  is  a  second  nature 
both  witb  tbe  natives  and  foreign  residents. 

The  visitor  at  Hilo  never  fails  to  ascend 
to  tbe  wonderful  crater  of  Eilanea,  whicb  is 
always  in  a  state  of  distm-banoe,  and  one  of 
tbe  great  fire-mountains  of  the  world.  To 
peer  Into  Its  terrible,  smoking  pit,  is  well 


worth  tbe  aching  bones,  strained  muscles, 
and  severe  fatigue  of  the  ascent.  A  slow, 
tedious  journey  of  ten  hours  up  craggy  and 
broken  paths,  through  the  matted  luxuriance 
of  forest-trails,  ends  at  the  Crater  House, 
some  miles  from  the  volcanic  pit,  a  unique 
house,  kept  by  u  faalf-native,  who  remains  in 
spite  of  the  peril  of  bis  situation,  for  his 
gains  are  lai^e  from  curiosity-hunters  und 
aight-seers.  The  flre-abyss,  about  four  thou- 
sand feet  high  on  the  flank  of  Manna-Loa,  is 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  one  thousand 
feet  in  depth  to  tbe  igneous  lake  within.  All 
around  the  margin,  great  jets  of  steam  and 
blowing  cones  are  seen,  and  the  pit  itself  is 
constantly  rent  and  fthaken  by  earthquakes. 
Terrible  eruptions  occur  at  intervals,  but  tbe 
phenomena  of  the  volcano  are  incessant 
This  fiery  lake  is  known  In  Hawrian  mythol- 
ogy as  the  "  House  of  Everlasting  lire,**  the 
abode  df  the  dread  goddess  Pelo. 

As  the  riritoi  approaches  the  crater,  all 
vegetation  Is  blotted  oat.  Tbe  aecustomed 
rights  and  sonndp  of  Nature  cease,  and  there 
is  nothing  but  a  IMutonic  region  of  blackness 
and  desolation,  terraces,  cliflii,  lakes,  ridges, 
rivers,  mountrin-rides,  whirlpools,  chasms; 
solid,  black,  and  shining,  or  ashen  gray, 
stained  yellow  with  sulphur  or  white  witb 
alum.  The  lava  is  fissured  everywhere  by 
earthquakes,  and  is  almost  too  hot  for  the 
feet.  He  who  seeks  to  see  the  hearth  of 
Pele  must  climb  painfully  over  the  rough  and 
broken  lava-flow,  stumbling  nearly  ever)'  step, 
and  breaking  through  the  steaming  crust,  till 
boots  and  gloves  are  nearly  burned  through. 
Suddenly,  without  Forewarning,  fiery  drops 
are  spun  high  in  the  air,  like  liquid  glass 
from  the  blow-pipe,  and  tbe  traveler  stands 
on  the  awful  brink  of  Kilauea.  A  new  glory 
is  added  to  the  possibilities  of  sight,  and 
common  words  become  tame.  There  are 
groanings  and  detonations,  tbe  crash  of  break- 
ers, but  of  fiery  waves  on  a  fiery  coast.  Be- 
low one  sees  an  Irregatar  lake  raiiging*fhnn 
five  hundred  'feet  to  nearly  a  mile  In  width, 
the  rides  perpendionlarly  bold  and  craggy. 
The  prominent  otgeot  Is  fire  In  motion,  but 
the  sorfoce  of  the'  great  lake  la  constantly 
skinning  over  with  a  surface  of  grayish  white 
like  frosted  silver.  The  movement  is  always 
from  the  sides  to  the  centre,  like  the  rnsh  ol 
a  wbirlpool,  and  at  each  burst  of  agitation 
there  are  hissings  and  roarings.  Now  furious 
and  demoniacal,  now  playful  and  sportive, 
again  languid,  the  Imprisoned  forces  are  in 
perpetual  change.  Sometimes  a  dozen  fire- 
fountains  play  around  the  verge,  then  they  are 
swallowed  up  in  ■  one  fierce  vortex.  Some- 
times the  whole  lake  takes  tbe  form  of  great 
waves,  and  lashes  the  sides  with  clots  and 
splashes  of  fire  thrown  up  almost  to  the  top 
of  tbe  crater,  where  tbe  awe-stricken  visitor 
stands  rooted.  All  is  confbsion,  farce,  terror, 
and  majesty.  The  color  has  not  the  crimson 
gleam  of  blood,  nor  the  whiteness  of  light, 
but  something  awAil  and  indescribable  be- 
tween the  two. 

The  crast  is  wrinkled  in  great  folds,  whicb 
seem  to  crawl  and  writhe  like  serpents.  Great 
pieces  are  constantly  broken  off  and  engulfed, 
while  the  fiery  fountains  dance  round  the 
lake  with  a  Joyonsness  which  wonid  be  en- 
livening were  it  not  so  terrible.   The  bank  of 
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lava  constantly  chsnges,  and  caverns  hung 
vitb  blazing  stalactites  are  someUmes  formed. 
Saddenly  a  new  inpalse  will  seize  the  Titanic 
forea,  aod  fire  will  be  tlirown  to  a  great 


ware  sixty  feet  high  that  chained  against  the 
solid  shore  lilce  a  million  battering-rams. 
There  were  five  of  these  oceanic  onsets,  de- 
Btroying  erery  thlog  for  thirty  feet  abore  the 


THE  NUUANU  PALI,  OR  PRECIPICE,    NEAR  HONOLULU 


height.  All  the  mlDor  Jets  and  cones  will 
etdl^Me  and  conyergo  In  on^  glowing  mass, 
vUdi  upbearee  itself  pyramldically,  and  dis- 
appeani  with  a  rest  plunge.  Innumerable 
billows  will  be  dashed  in  the  air,  the  lake  re- 
ooil  on  either  side,  then  tqifaeare  itself  in  one 
eoloBsal  wave,  ototAow  its  brink,  again  slow- 
ly  retire  wi^  a  mijeatic  flow,  leaving  the 
centre  throbbing  and  swaying  as  if  in  fmit- 
less  ^^y. 

Words,  as  Miss  Bird  pathetically  deplores, 
are  aneqaal  to  the  task  ^  describing  so  sub- 
lime a  spectacle.  It  is  probably  the  most 
stupendous  of  all  active  craters,  both  in  size 
and  aettvity.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
grander  type  of  force  and  terror,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  superstitious  islanders  were 
wont  to  place  there  the  abqde  of  their  grew- 
some  goddess,  to  whom  none  but  human  aac- 
rificea  were  welcome,  a  Polynesian  alter  of 
the  Indian  goddess  Eali,  the  patron  deity  of 
the  Thugs.  There  ia  another  summit  crater, 
and  KUauea  becomes  silent  and  placid  when 
the  topmost  cone  becomes  a  pyramid  of  fire, 
whose  magnificence  bums  foorteen  thousand 
feet  in  air,  and  is  seen  one  hundred  miles 
away  at  sea.  The  proximity  of  Eilauea  gives 
sublimity  to  Htlo,  and  takes  the  current  talk 
ont  of  commonplace  ruts.  For  ev»  the 
thoughtless  and  happy  islanders  know  tbey 
toemble  on  the  brink  of  a  terrible  fate.  Let 
one  ont  of  several  outbreaks  of  Kllauea  show 
how  well  grounded  is  this  apprehension. 
On  April  a,  1868,  there  came  an  awfal  cli- 
max. The  crust  of  the  earth  rose  and  fell 
like  a  stormy  sea.  Rocks  wm  rent,  moun- 
tains fell,  housra  were  shattered,  and  man 
and  beast  ran  about  demented.  The  earth 
opened  in  a  thousand  fissures,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  very  granite  ribs  of  the  hills  were 
being  broken  up.  The  shocks  were  like  the 
ticking  of  a  watch  in  frequency.  Whole  vil- 
lages were  buried  in  aralancbes  of  earth,  and 
the  sea  receded,  building  itself  up  in  a  giant 


sea-leTcl  In  the  path  of  advance.  SUll  the 
volcano  gave  no  sign,  but  people  kept  their 
horses  ready  saddled  for  flight  to  Honolulu. 
The  hourly  question  was,  "What  of  Eila- 
uea f'» 

Suddenly,  five  days  after  the  flrst  dis- 
turbanee,  the  gioond  south  of  Hilo  was 
opened,  and  the  question  was  answered.  The 
molten  river,  afW  baveUng  for  twenty  miles 
underground,  emerged  through  a  fissure  two 
miles  in  length  with  tremendous  force  and 
volume.  Four  flre-fountains  boiled  up  with 
terrific  Airy,  tlirowing  lava  and  roclcs  of  many 


rocks  that  made  the  lava  foam  as  it  dashed 
down  the  mountain  and  over  precipices  in 
red  cataracts.  The  river  of  fire  was  from  two 
to  eight  hundred  feet  wide  and  twenty  deep, 
with  a  speed  of-  twenty  miles  an  hour.  It 
finally  divided  into  four  streams,  with  an  ag- 
gregate width  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The 
whole  southeast  shore  of  Hawaii  sunk  from 
six  to  eight  feet,  and  several  hamlets,  with 
their  inhabitants,  wereutterly  destroyed.  The 
terrified  survivors,  from  a  wide  track  of  ruin, 
fled  into  Ello  from  the  reeling  mount)do8,the 
upliHed  seas,  and  the  inuodation  of  fire. 
There  were  two  thousand  earthquake-shocks 
in  a  fortnight.  Such  are  the  startUng  possi- 
bilities which  In  a  single  night  may  trans- 
form a  paradise  Ittto  a  wrinkled  ohaot  of 
smoking  lava. 

Gay  dresses,  bright  sunshine,  music,  dan- 
cing, a  life  without  care,  and  a  climate  with- 
out asperities,  make  up  the  aunny  side  of  na- 
tive life  at  Hilo,  where  the  typicaJ  Sandwich- 
Islander  is  seen  at  his  best.  But  there  are 
dark  moral  shadows  :  the  population  ts  grad- 
ually shriukiDg  away,  and  the  terrible,  in- 
curable disease  of  leprosy  is  making  swift 
headway — so  that  many  of  the  fair  homes 
will  soon  be  desolate.  Only  forty  years  since, 
however,  the  people  dwelling  in  the  splendid 
belt  of  verdure  between  the  volcanic  wilder, 
neas  and  the  sea  were  a  sensual,  shamelesi 
herd,  where  polyandry  and  polygamy  were  in 
equal  favor.  No  man  except  the  chiefs  bad 
any  rights,  and  there  was  no  consciousness 
of  any  moral  oUlgaUon.  Now  order  and 
external  decorum  preroIL  There  is  not  m 
locked  door  In  Hilo,  and  nobody  ia  afraid  of 
robbery  or  violence.  We  are  tdd  that  these 
people  have  one  of  the  best  administered 
governments  in  the  world;  the  laws  are 
equable  and  enlightened,  education  i«  univerw 
sal,  and  prisons  and  almshouses  are  unknown. 
The  causes  of  decline  are  mysterioat,  but  no 
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tons  weight  a  thousand  feet  high  in  the  air. 
From  these  fountains  a  swift  stream  of  lava 
flowed  to  the  sea,  rolling  and  tumbling  like  a 
swollen  river,  bearing  on  its  current  large 


less  certain,  and  involve  too  extensive  a  dis> 
cassion  to  come  within  the  province  of  these 
articles.  The  principal  reason,  perhaps,  ia 
the  lack  of  native  st^ina  in  the  people. 
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<1«7,  intelligent,  volatite,  kind-hearted,  and 
faospitabie,  thejr  lack  the  itrength  and  back- 
tene  tlut  eharaetoize  tlie  mural  ttie^ies  of 
powerfU  peoples.  Tliis  apd  the  dellidoae 
■cHiiMte,  whieh  removee  fiidiieeDient  to  labor, 
would  seem  to  ndTe  the  {Hroblem  fiilly.  Tlie 
great  riili^  indiistiy  in  the  Hawalan  Islands 
at  the  present  time  is  the  sugarmoitore.  This 
bbeliered  by  the  wisest  of  the  naUves  to  be 
the  probable  inatmment  of  a  great  rerolotion 
in  the  beaatifol  island  paradise  now  Uboriog 
tiader  some  subtile  and  nameless  blight  No- 
where  io  the  world  are  the  conditions  so  fn- 
ronble  for  rusing  the  sugar-cane.  The  great 
diffienlty  now  is  the  heavy  tax  which  protects 
American  sugar,  and  the  lack  of  a  reciprocity 
treaty,  the  principal  reason,  it  is  said,  which 
«aased  the  late  journey  of  King  Kalakaua  to 
this  ooontry. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  condi- 
tions of  the  sugar.cultare  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  journey  up  to  Onomea  in  the 
Hilo  district,  the  little  town  which  oonti^ins 
the  finest  feme  known  in  the  worid,  and  pre- 
sents dM  most  fiiTorable  spedmeo  of  the  new 
fadaBtf7. 

The  trareler  climbs  six  hnndred  feat  np 
the  moontain-aide  from  beantiftil  HIlo,  which 
dBmbers  a  lotosJlhe  dream  in  the  arms  of 
-the  ^dflo^  wrapped  tn  nmtMngeons  rilenee 
Md  bean^.  The  pore,  bradng  dr  tdla  him 
a  tHAtent  story  fttmi  the  langoid  winds,  heavy 
with  odors,  tlmt  mnrmnr  bdow.  The  deep 
boon  of  eaeeades  ii  beard  splashing  orer  the 
hOb,  and  the  air  is  dellcionsly  refreshing. 
n«  pUntaUons  here  enjoy  special  advao- 
lages,  for  the  innumerable  moantain-streams 
are  turned  into  flumes,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  cane  and  wood  is  brought  down  free  of 
expense ;  and  the  tabor  is  performed  by  na- 
tives  and  Chinese  in  about  equal  numbers. 

Ont  of  two  hundred  thousand  sTatlable 
sores  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  only  a  fifteenth 
IS  under  eultivatioD.  Were  Ubor  plentifal 
and  duties  remored,  the  soil  would  yield  three 
times  as  much  as  the'  State  of  Louisiana.  The 
magnificent  oUmate  makes  it  a  very  easy 
«rop  to  grow.  There  is  no  brief  harresUtime, 
with  its  frantic  rash  and  hurry,  no  frost  to 
laDdcT  hasty  cutting  necessary.  The  same 
nnoiber  of  hands  are  kept  the  year  through, 
and  the  planters  can  plant,  cat,  and  grind, 
simnltaoeoasly.  The  little  toy  kingdom  last 
year  exported  serenteen  nrilUon  pounds  of 
•agar,  and  the  yidd  might  be  made  tenfold. 
TUs  staple  Is  now  the  great  topic  of  intereat 
4a  the  Wands,  and  Hawui  thrilU  to  the  oen- 
«n  at  the  news  of  a  cent  up  or  down  In  the 
AmerieBB  market. 

Bot  the  ideaanre-loTing  Hawaian  is  too 
■oeb  of  an  epfeureao,  too  fond  of  basking  in 
Ae  iielc*  far  lamU  of  a  land  where  mere  Ht- 
ing  is  B  ddight,  probably  ever  to  aspire  to 
those  higher  w^yments  contingent  on  the 
eerere  expense  of  toil,  ambition,  and  self-de- 
nial. WiUi  an  infloite  variety  of  delicious 
fruits  to  be  bad  for  the  picking,  as  Trom  the 
frbled  tree  in  Mohammed's  paradise,  an  at- 
mosphere of  balm,  and  summer  seas  where 
be  can  hai^ily  aUemkte  his  amphlbions  ez- 
Istenoe,  tlMra  to  notUi^  1^  for  him  to  de- 

Let  as  sUnd  on  the  EUlo  beach,  and  wit- 
MH  an  exhibition  of  the  national  sport  of 


sarf-bathing,  a  most  exdting  pastime,  and 
needing,  In  a  heavy  na,  Immense  nerre  and 
skUl.  The  surf-board  is  a  (dank  diaped  like 
a  eoffinJId,  from  six  to  nbie  feet  in  laigth. 
L^ions  of  forma,  moulded  with  the  Uthe  and 
sinnona  beaaty  of  elassio  bronses,  are  seen 
sporting  in  the  wives  like  bom  denizens  of 
the  foam.  A  party  of  forty  or  fifty,  with 
theEr  surf-sliding  boards,  come  out  from  the 
dusky  throng,  and,  with  much  laughing  chat- 
ter, prepare  for  the  fascinating  game  of  rid- 
ing Bstride  the  breakers. 

Wading  out  from  rooks  on  which  the  sea 
is  breaking,  the  islanders  push  their  boards 
before  them,  and  swim  out  to  the  first  line 
of  breakers.  Suddenly  they  dive  down  out 
or  sight,  and  nothing  more  is  seen  of  them 
till  their  black  beads  bob  op  from  the  smooth 
seas  like  corks,  half  a  mUe  from  diorfr  Kow 
the  fun  commences. 

Watching  for  a  very  high  roller,  they  leap 
on  from  behind,  lying  face  downward  on  their 
surf-boards.  As  the  wave  speeds  on,  and  its 
bottom  touches  ground,  the  top  carls  into  a 
gigantic  comber.  The  swimmers  pose  them- 
fdvea  on  tiie  highest  edge  by  dexterous 
movemwit  of  hand  and  foot,  keeping  them- 
selraa  at  the  top  of  tbe  eorl,  and  always 
seeming  to  slide  down  the  foaming  hUloek. 
8o  they  come  on  nu^MtbsaUy  joit  ahead  of 
the  breaker,  borne  shoreward  by  its  mighty 
impulse  at  the  rate  of  (brty  viSm  an  hoar, 
yet  seeming  to  have  a  v<AiUoa  of  tiidr  own, 
fOT  the  more  daring  riders  koeel  and  even 
stand  on  their  surf-boards,  waving  their  arms 
and  uttering  exultant  cries.  Always  on  the 
verge  of  engnlftnent  by  the  flerce  breaker, 
whose  white  crest  rises  above  them,  just  as 
one  expects  to  see  them  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rooks,  they  quietly  disappear,  and  emeige 
again  out  at  sea,  ready  for  another  perilous 
race  on  their  foaming  coursers.  The  great 
art  is  in  mounting  the  breaker  at  just  the 
right  time,  and  to  keep  exaotiy  on  its  curl. 
The  leading  athletes  are  always  vociferously 
cheered  by  the  spectators,  and  the  presence 
of  the  Hiie  rarely  fails  to  stimulate  the  swim- 
mers to  their  utmost  exertions.  Even  the 
maidens  and  old  men  often  join  in  this  na- 
tional amusemenL  Sueh  is  Hawabn  lifo  at 
Hilo. 


AGATHA  STODDARD. 

WE  have  grown,  by  July,  to  feel  our- 
selves tried  Intimates.  Everybody 
knows  the  sort  of  compulsory  aifiliation  that 
lurks  in  the  atmoaphere  of  a  small  country 
boarding-boose.  I  have  arrived  in  June,  my- 
self, at  Hrs.  Powerley's  Konntaln  Retreat 
(consult,  as  reftsrds  forther  Information,  this 
lady'd  pretty  advertiseinent  in  the  rather  ob- 
scure newspaper  where  I  found  it),  having 
only  the  most  slender  of  sooisl  intentions 
toward  my  Future  fellow-boarders,  and  an  iron 
resolve  to  make  my  portfolio  plethoric  with 
industrious  sketches;  but  the  general  epi- 
demic of  good-fellowsbip  promptly  does  its 
best  to  secure  me  for  a  victim.  Hrs.  Mac- 
kende  Small,  a  diminutive  young  widow,  with 
her  mourning  a  sea  of  black  furbelows,  and 
her  copious  hair  a  receptacle  of  untold  jet 
gewgaws,  makes  me  an  ot^ject  of  flattering 


personal  Interest  afanoet  from  the  first  day 
of  my  arttTal.  A  certain  Hias  Anrdia  Bost- 
wick,  whom  time  has  dragged,  much  agidnat 
her  will,  to  the  tolnk  of  forty,  and  who  now 
stands  In  that  mqdeasant  altoatirai,  memori> 
ally  dressed  for  sixteen,  and  with  manners 
that  retrospectively  match  ber  costume — this 
engaging  virgin  at  once  opens  over  me  the 
vials  of  her  mosthoneyed  politeness.  But  Mrs. 
Mackenrie  Small's  and  the  elderly  AnreUa*s 
are  not  the  only  bauds  that  (in  metaphor) 
squeeze  mine  with  tyrannicat  cordiality ;  I 
am  at  once  made  to  understand  that  every 
breath  breathed  within  the  Retreat  is  one 
fragrant  with  the  balm  of  anUnUted  loving* 
kindness. 

Everybody  knows  how  proverbially  rainy 
the  mountains  are  in  summer ;  but  this  year 
the  month  of  June  is  dry  to  an  astonishing 
degree,  and  so  I  have  very  few  occasions  to 
languish  under  the  aflhble  attempts  of  these 
good  pet^de,  for  none  of  whom,  it  must  be 
confossed,  I  have  oonedved  very  strong  Uk- 
ing. 

"Mrs.  SmaU  and  I  agree  In  thinking  ttiat 
yon  are  an  out4Uid«ut  woman-hater,'*  the 
flur  Aurella  tdla  me  on*  momli^  jast  before 
I  start  forth  upon  my  acenstomed  tramp, 
sltttch-book  in  band. 

I  try  to  smile  reproadifolly  as  I  answer : 

"  Don*t  make  it  harder  than  it  la  already. 
Miss  Bostwiek,  for  me  to  tarn  over  my  new 
leaf  of  diligenoe  and  Industry." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Embnry  I "  (with  a  very  Infantile 
shake  of  the  mature  shonldera), "  Fm  not  go- 
ing to  be  humbugged  in  that  style,  neither  Is 
Mrs.  Small.  We  both  think  you  shun  us. 
Tou  can't  imagine  how  disappcdnting  we  have 
found  it,  to  bear  that  a  real,  distinguished 
artist  was  coming  to  the  Retreat,  and  then 
to  learn  afterward  that  he  is  so  horribly  In- 
different to  everybody." 

This  sort  of  thing  doM  not  always  coofiue 
itself  to  Miss  Aurella.  Sometimes  little 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  Small  will  do  It,  waylaying 
me  on  staircase,  or  In  hall,  or  wherever  the 
tender  assault  chances  to  be  most  convenient. 
Through  the  peril  of  these  harrowing  attacks 
I  manage  to  pass  wonndless.  Once  it  occurs 
to  me,  while  Hrs.  Hackeniie  Small  is  saying 
dangerously  fascinating  things,  that  she  Is 
the  most  superb  of  subjects  for  a  colorist  to 
try  bia  aUU  apon.  What  opportunity  tiiere 
is  in  all  this  black  coquetry  of  costume,  this 
sombre  excess  of  ornamentation  I  I  Imagine 
her  IhIIowb  of  crape  -  trimmed  bombailne 
changed  to  the  moat  delicate  bine ;  I  trans- 
form her  prodigality  of  Jet  beads  into  stain- 
less pearls ;  I  turn  the  jet  batterUes  In  hor 
httir  to  the  brilliaocy  of  reality ;  and  all  the 
while  I  do  rilmt,  artistic  reverence  to  the 
great  powers  of  color,  forgetting  the  extreme 
danger  of  my  position,  tiioug^  vagndy  con- 
sdous  that  this  little  widow  would  probably 
stamp  with  rage  could  she  read  my  aotnd 
thoughts. 

One  day  in  early  July  I  learn  that  the  ex- 
quisite harmony  of  the  Retreat  is  to  be  In- 
creased, very  possibly,  by  two  new  arrivals. 
A  father  and  a  daughter  are  daily  expected 
to  fill  the  two  vacant  rooms  lefl  by  asthmatic 
Hr.  Peterkin  and  his  devoted  spinster-sister 
I  remember  carelessly  wondering  to  myself 
wlether  the  female  portion  otthe  new  arripl 
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will  in  any  way  sarpasa  the  departed  Hias 
Peterkin'a  somewhat  Troaty  cluirms.  A  day 
or  two  later  Mr.  Albert  Stoddard,  a  widower, 
arrives  from  New  York  with  his  daughter. 

After  a  day  of  asaiduous  aketcbiDg  and 
eODBeqoent  abseDce  from  tfae  Retreat,  J  oome 
baok  just  about  la  time  to  dreu  for  tea. 
Wheo  I  enter  the  diidng-rooiD  the  table  has 
only  one  vaeant  place,  and  thie  is  my  own. 
We  sup  early  at  the  Retreat,  and  plenty  of 
mellow  aftemocHi  light  fills  the  apartment. 
I  bow  right  and  left  to  famifiar  Aoes.  Re* 
proacfaful  gUnces  meet  me,  on  more  than  a 
rii^e  side,  whose  meaning  I  hare  by  this 
time  grown  well  able  to  interpret. 

"The  only  onmarried  gentleman  in  the 
house,"  munnara  a  certain  stout  ICrs.  Rankin, 
whose  place  Is  next  mine,  and  who  has  brought 
a  little  invalid  husband  into  the  monntaiiia, 
whom  she  bullies  dreadfully.  "I  dodare, 
Ur.  Embury,  it's  quite  shameful  for  yon  to 
have  staid  away  from  us  all  another  whole 
day  I  Miss  Bostwick  and  Urs.  Uackenzie 
Small  are  inconsolable.  No,  Lemuel,  my 
dear  "  (in  sudden  address  to  the  little  invalid 
husband  on  her  other  side);  "no  hot  biscuits 
to-night,  my  dear.  I  positively  protest,  now  I " 

It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  interest  with 
me  whether,  during  contiunally-repeated  dis- 
cussions of  just  this  same  sort,  Lemuel  ob- 
tains his  hot  biscuit  or  whatever  happens  to 
be  the  special  craving  of  an  appetite  immense 
and  morbid  enough  to  seem  the  prinnpal  dis- 
tressing feature  of  his  malady;  but  to-night 
my  attention  ii  saddenly  otherwhere  direot- 
'  ed.  Opposite  me  I  diioorer  that  the  two 
new  arrivals  are  eetii^  their  teas. 

The  father  has,  In  hie  day  (as  we  are  apt 
to  say  of  a  man  evidently  aixty),  been  hand- 
some beyond  the  common.  His  shape,  yon 
promptly  see,  is  a  nlee  union  of  grace  and 
height ;  his  bald  head,  fall-browed  and  fine- 
ly.modeled,  at  once  Impresses,  hidf  from  Its 
noble  outlines,  and  half  from  the  majestic 
way  in  which  it  is  posed  on  the  broad,.com- 
pact  shoulders.  Mr.  Stoddard's  hair,  of 
which  certun  vestiges  show  conspicuously 
ftbout  either  temple,  ia  almost  pure  white, 
but  his  heavy  muataohe  ia  iron-gray,  making 
an  effect  which  su^ests  the  powdered  heads 
of  old  French  days,  and  an  effect  heightened, 
as  regards  sharp  contrast,  by  the  extreme 
darkness  and  brilliancy  of  the  man's  eyes, 
For  the  rest,  there  is  a  jaded  look  about  his 
face  that  can  hardly  mean  health,  though  it 
may  be  little  more  than  fatigue,  and  a  pallor 
that  slightly  verges  upon  a  yellowish,  sickly 
tinge. 

Decided  family  resemblance  exists  be- 
tween Hiss  Stoddard  and  her  fiither,  and 
yet  if  it  be  not  in  a  certain  expression  of 
the  eyes,  to  deflnjs  such  resemblance  Ii  quite 
impossible.  Her  eyes,  however,  are  wholly 
difibrent  from  his,  brang  of  the  lightest  gray, 
and  filled  with  a  sort  of  steadfastly-lostrous 
firo;  but  her  hair  ia  intensely  black  and  of 
mach  seeming  abundance,  and  the  contrast 
thus  secured  Is  to  me  a  trifle  more  iteiUng 
than  the  similar  yet  opposite  effbct  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  in  her  father's  face.  More 
striking,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  less 
usual,  snd  when  seen  in  the  case  of  Hiss 
Stoddard,  seen  combined  with  a  face  of  pale, 
sculptural  regularity,  beautiful  after  a  type 


that  those  only  would  condemn  as  cold  for 
whom  its  perfect  curves  of  chin,  lip,  or  nos- 
tril were  nuappreciable  charms. 

As  an  artist,  I  at  once  become  mutely 
enthusiastic  over  Miss  Stoddard's  &oe.  I 
cannot  help  givlng  It  one  or  two  long  stares 
over  a  perapet  of  teacup,  with  an  imperti- 
nence vbose  mthetlo  source  slie  is  doubtless 
far  from  stumising.  The  more,  too,  tikat  I 
seen  this  &ce,  the  more  do  I  become  anx- 
ious for  some  knowledge  of  its  possessor. 
Here,  I  tell  myself,  is  no  ordinary  woman ; 
no  plant  that  could  properly  flourish  in  any 
conventional  rose-bud  garden  of  girls ; "  no 
prattlii^  repository  of  spite,  vanity,  flirtation, 
and  a  rabies  on  the  subject  of  self-adom- 
ment.  Whatever  she  may  be  it  is  something 
womanly,  and  modest,  and  noble.  .  Nature 
sometimes  tells  sad  falsehoods  in  hnman 
countenances  ;  but  here  yon  see  clearly  that 
she  sets  for  you  no  snare. 

Doubtleas  the  Retreat,  considered  in  a 
flesh-and-bleod  sense,  is  astonished,  not  to 
say  bewildered,  a  little  later,  on  seeing  me 
follow  Hr.  Stoddard  and  daughter  out  upon 
the  pioEza,  and  enter  into  sociable  converse 
with  the  gentleman.  I  am  the  only  unmar- 
ried man  in  the  house,  and  it  is  my  flm  be- 
lief that  were  I  much  uglier  and  more  unac- 
tractive  than  God  has  made  me,  this  isolated 
position  of  bachelorhood  must  still  have  found 
the  smiles  and  ogles  and  would-be  petting 
by  Tblch  I  am  surrounded  a  doom  equally 
nnesc^Hible.  And  so  I  can  aver,  without 
bdng  thought  conodted,  that  this  Uttle  act 
of  (driUty  extmded  toward  the  Stoddards  i^- 
terwird  brinjgs  down  upon  Hiss  Stoddard's 
unoflbndli^  head  tiie  jealous  rage  of  our 
whole  sweed^^Mnevolent  and  mntoally-lov- 
iag  Retreat,  spurred  on  by  the  effldent  gen- 
eralship of  Miss  Anrelia  Bostwick  and  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  Small 

Unsuspicious  of  how  dreadful  an  efibot 
my  simple  piece  of  courtesy  is  producing,  I 
stand  and  chat  for  quite  a  while  with  Mr. 
Stoddard  and  his  daughter.  We  principally 
discuss  the  surrounding  mountains,  which  I 
find  that  Hr.  Stoddard  has  visited  many 
years  ago,  and  for  which,  as  regards  certain 
points  of  special  interest,  he  preserves  cer- 
tain half-faded  recollections  that  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  retinting  with  my  own  fresh  experi- 
ences. I  find  this  man  a  most  charming  per- 
son before  we  have  talked  ten  minutes  to- 
gether. Verily  I  am  rewarded  for  my  course 
of  mild  martyrdom  among  all  the  bores,  male 
and  female,  who  fill  the  Retreat.  Ease  of 
manner,  breadth  of  observation,  unquestion- 
able refinement,  and  the  fullest  graces  of 
mental  culture,  all  throw  across  the  surface 
of  his  conversation  thdr  soft  fiickerings  of 
snggeetion.  I  begin  to  pereeire  that,  apart 
from  the  pleasure  afforded  by  two  congenial 
Intelleots  meeting  each  other,  there  is  an 
equally  rare  pleasure  In  the  quiet  certainty 
that  yon  have  also  met  dist  nameless  and  un- 
e^lainable  product  of  modem  oivilizatitm 
which  we  tatiier  symbeUze  than  define  by  the 
Tsgnely-general  term  of  gentleman. 

Hiss  Stoddard  does  not  say  much,  but 
her  few  words  make  me  wish  to  hear  more 
from  her  lips.  Standing  near  us,  with  that 
exquisitively-oarved  profile  and  the  riohly- 
dosk  hair  waving  ofi"  from  her  pure,  pale  fore- 


head past  the  f>mall,  shapely  ear,  by  the  royal 
right  of  beauty  alone  she  is  one  who  makes 
her  silence  felt  beyond  the  speech  of  many 
another  woman. 

Xeltber  that  evening  nor  throoghoot  the 
next  day  does  any  opportunity  occur  to  me 
of  any  thing  resembllBg  a  private  talk  be- 
tween henelf  and  me;  but  the  Stoddard* 
have  not  been  a  week  at  the  Retreat  before  I 
find  myself  on'  terms  of  genial  intimacy  with 
daughter,  no  less  than  with  fhthw.  The  first 
impresdon  that  Agatha  Stoddard  prodiiee» 
upon  me  is  of  her  extreme  mental  strength. 
Very  soon,  however,  I  find  myself  silently- 
biu^ng  her  sympathetic  soul,  and  telUng  my- 
self that  she  poesesses  the  sweetest  of  M 
womanly  facnlties,  that  of  following  and 
grasping  thoughts  beyond  her  real  intellects 
ual  reach,  by  the  charming  mystery  which 
we  name  Intuition.  And  always  within  this 
rare-gifted  girl  there  seems  a  sort  of  qoiet 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  intellect  and 
of  feeling. 

"  I  am  made  all  wrong,"  she  once  langh- 
ingly  tells  me,  as  we  stroll  together  in  the 
elastic  morning  air  toward  a  delightful  water- 
fall near  the  Retreat.  "  I  ought  to  have  been 
colder  or  else  warmer;  cleverer  or  else  more- 
stupid;  larger,  mentally,  or  else  smaller." 

But  the  more  that  I  see  of  her  the  more 
convinced  I  become  of  its  being  just  this 
deligbtfol  dissonanee,  so  to  speak,  tiiat 
cfalefiy  makes  her  charmii^.  I  am  aware, 
before  long,  that  the  entire  Retreat  is  up  fai 
sUent  arms  agunst  me  beeanse  of  my  open 
attentions  to  Hiss  Stoddard,  and  H  must  be 
admitted  that  I  attaoh  no  special  weight  to 
the  wrath  of  Hrs.  Madtensie  Small  or  th» 
rancor  d  the  lovely  Aurelia,  wiUi  her  clear 
case  of  iprelm  iii^uria  ftma.  But  not  mitit 
some  days  later  do  I  dlseover  how  Miss  Stod- 
dard hcraelf  has  beoome  an  ohfect  of  uniTer- 
sal  feminine  dislike.  One  evsnlngf  while  we 
are  taking  a  twilight  walk  togetlier  throngb 
the  slowly-purpling  glen  in  whidi  we  are 
dwellera,  we  are  dlseusdng  friendriiip,  and  I 
tell  her— 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  yon  are  one  who 
would  make  friends  almost  wherever  yon 
choose.    Am  I  not  right !  " 

She  laughs.  "  You  are  very  good  to  say 
that,  after  witnessing  my  unpopularity  at  the 
Retreat;  for  of  course  this  can't  have  es- 
caped you." 

" Pshaw  1"  I  exclaim.  "These  people 
are  not  to  be  considered  1  I  was  not  thinking 
of  them,  and  indeed  they're  not  worth  wast- 
ing a  thought  upon."  Then,  after  paanii^ 
for  a  second,  I  add :  "  Surely  this  isn't  the 
reason,  I  hope,  that  yon  have  been  so  pale 
and  out  of  sorts  for  a  day  or  two;  and  to- 
night you  look  quite  strangely  worried  f  " 

8fae  starts  a  trifle.  "  I,  out  of  sorts,  pale^ 
worriedr  Do  you  reslly  mean  It?  Why** 
(smIlhiR  a  softIy<hriUlant  smile),  "  I  was  telU 
tng  papa  only  this  morning  how  wonderful  I 
thought  this  air." 

"  Then  I  am  wrong.  Hiss  Stoddard,  and 
glad  to  learn  it.  But  pray  give  no  furthw^ 
thought  to  your  unpopularity.  Console  your^ 
self  with  the  truth." 

**  Which  is— f  "  (while  she  dimples  pret- 
tily enough,  as  if  she  half  seoited  the  coming- 
compliment). 
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"That  you  are  a  pearl  before  swine.  I 
am  sure  that  if  Mrs.  Uacketuie  Small  erer 
bored  yoo  with  any  of  her  deadly  platitudes 
yoa  wmild  regret  taaviog  fallen  into  her  good 
graoM.  And  as  for  Hiss  Anrdia  Bost- 
wiek— " 

I  pause  here,  for  while  ibe  walks  close  to 
my  aide,  ao  sadden  and  forcible  a  ahiver 
paaua  tbrough  mj  oompanlon's  frame,  that 
it  almost  aeems  to  me  like  the'flrat  aymptom 
of  MNB6  aente  nervoos  attack.  Bat  her 
■wiAtt,  a  moment  Istar,  sounds,  clear  and 
steady. 

"  Pray  don't  let  ns  waste  words  tn  these 
people.  I  quite  share  yonr  opinion  of  them. 
I  don't  know  why  I  spoke  of  them  to  you." 

Her  Toiee  ends  irith  a  plainliTely  weary 
intonation  that  surprises  me  not  a  little. 
*'  Let  ns  agree,"  I  make  prompt  response, 
**  to  taboo  them  from  our  future  conveisation. 
It  wQl  be  something  pleasurable  to  antici- 
pate." - 

What  I  have  mentioned  regarding  my 
companion's  changed  appearance  and  man- 
BM*  during  the  two  past  days  undoubtedly 
has  struck  me  more  than  once,  thongh  I  hare 
attributed  it  to  solicitude  for  her  father, 
whose  health  has  hardly  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter since  he  came  among  the  mountains. 
After  ahe  and  I  pass  in-doors  together  and 
then  sefMBte,  this  arening^,  I  am  attacked 
by  deep  yearnings  to  Inflict  upon  Mrs.  Uac- 
ken^  Small  and  tiie  elderly  Aurelia  some 
pulsbment  more  summary  than  chiTalrout. 
At  one  moment  the  thought  of  these  creat- 
ares  being  Jealous  of  a  woman  so  unspeak- 
ably theb  aoperior  as  Agatha  Stoddard  fills 
me  with  the  strongest  disgust;  and  a  mo- 
nad later  tUs  disgust  becomes  amusement, 
para  and  simple.  For  in  eontemplating  my- 
sdf  as  the  innocent  ori|^n  of  so  nmch  nia- 
ieroloiee— as  the  human  apple  of  discord 
flung  among  these  rival  goddesses  at  the  Re- 
treat— I  think  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
only  a  sbong  sense  of  the  humor  in  my  sitn- 
atioo  assails  me,  without  a  vestige  of  raio- 
gtorioos  setf-g^tulation. 

It  is  an  exquisitely  fresh  evening,  and 
after  IGss  Stoddard  has  left  me  to  go  and  find 
her  father,  I  stroll  out  upon  the  piazza  With 
a  lighted  cigar.  A  crescent  moon  of  deep 
warm  gold  is  dropping  behind  the  puipliah* 
hlaek  wave  of  a  distant  mountain,  and  bath- 
ing the  rolling  sward  of  a  near  valley  in  the 
sort  of  twiUght  that  suggests  elves  on  fern- 
qmys  or  visions  of  the  "flickering  falry- 
^fxsle"  as  it  ■*  wheels  and  breaks."  With 
what  majesty  of  tranquility  tliese  stately 
hills  are  faiformed  t  And  what  presnmptuons- 
neai  In  the  MaoJcenrieAoallB  of  humanity  to 
bring  among  tiieir  ai^Mt  dominions  their 
ooitemplible  si^tes,  grMds,  and  Jealousies  t 

I  Uka  a  seat  Jast  then  wUhln  a  wiokeiw 
flhnir,  four  ov  Ave  of  iMeh  stand  vacant  on 
the  piaxsa,  abandoned  to-night  on  account  of 
the  breeiy  fairness  wfai^  I  myself  bo  eqjoy. 
S%bt  behind  me  is  a  window  belonging  to  a 
aitting-room,  though  not  the  general  sitting- 
room  of  the  Retreat,  wUch  is  in  truth  a 
weB-«ized  bat  bam-like  sort  of  parlor,  most 
cheeriessly  ill  furnished. 

It  is  some  little  space  before  I  think  at 
<ill  oonoeralng  the  dear  sound  of  voices  that 
readies  me  throngh  this  open  window ;  for 


though  quite  conscious  of  the  voict^s  them- 
selves, my  mind  instinctively  pursues  a 
course  of  re0ections  far  more  interesting 
than  It  would  seem  tiiat  these  unnoticed 
murmurings  could  in  any  wise  be ;  but  sud- 
denly, catching  the  name  of '*  Stoddard,"  I 
at  once  listen  with  strained  attention.  The 
voice  now  speaUng  is  Wss  Aurella  Bost- 
wick's,  and  as  it  progresses  I  plainly  percdve 
that  it  Is  quivering  irilh  exdtement.  A  pe- 
culiarity of  the  lovely  Aurelbt's  language, 
when  she  is  at  all  excited,  conriMs  In  an  utter 
disdain  of  all  punotnatlaD  except  a  sort  of 
reckless  semicolon. 

**  I  am  sure  tiutt  Kargaret  told  the  truth  ; 
Margaret  is  an  honest  girl ;  Mrs.  Powerley 
say's,  honest  as  the  sun ;  she  knows  all  about 
her  ever  since  she  was  a  mere  child ;  I  missed 
tfant  brooch  off  my  table  the  day  before  yes- 
terday; of  course  it  was  imprudent  for  me 
to  leave  it  there,  but  then,  you  know,  not  a 
soul  in  the  house  has  ever  even  thought  of 
locking  his  doors  this  summer,  for  these 
quiet  mountains  aren't  a  bit  like  any  crowded 
summer-resort ;  well,  I  asked  Vargaret  about 
the  brooch,  and  she  flushed  up  so  that  I  sus- 
pected her,  and  made  some  sharp,  suspicious 
remark,  I  foi:f;et  what,  when  the  poor  girl  got 
very  angry,  and  said  she'd  seen  the  brooch  in 
other  hands,  bat  she'd  never  \tiA  the  weight 
of  a  finger  on  it  herself;  she'd  rather  have 
been  killed  than  done  so  I  " 

Here  follows  a  little  pause,  broken  by  a 
cert^n  tinkle  as  of  jet  beads  one  against  the 
other,  and  a  rnstUng  as  of  volnmlnons  skirts 
with  much  sdlfened  nndergear. 

"  Well,"  questtona  Hrs.  Uaekende  ftnall, 
**  and  what  happened  after  that  t " 

"Why,  Kargaret,  after  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation*  told  me  the  real  truth ;  she  sidd 
she  went  in  tiiat  Stoddard  ^ri's  room  the 
morning  before— that  was  yesterday  morning, 
you  know — and  Wsb  Stoddard  was  ihere  get- 
ting something  out  of  her  trunk ;  and  Mar- 
garet asked  if  she  eoald  clean  up  the  room, 
and  Hiss  Stoddard  said  yes ;  juet  then,  1o  and 
behold,  Margaret  happened  to  cast  her  eyes 
toward  the  bureau,  and  there  lay  my  brooch ; 
Margaret  assured  me  she  would  have  known 
it  anywhere,  and  slie  knew  it  then.'* 

More  tinkling  and  rustling. 

"  Gracious,  Aurella  I  I  declare  Pm  all  in 
cold  ohills  I   Go  on." 

Miss  Aurella,  encouraged  hy  this  open  con- 
fession of  its  perfect  success,  continues  her 
narration : 

"  Well,  as  I  said,  the  brooch  lay  on  that 
thing's  bureau  as  bold  as  you  please,  and  her 
back  was  turned,  so  she  didn't  see  that  Mar- 
garet had  observed  it ;  but  presently  she  got 
up  in  quite  a  hurry,  Margaret  sayB,  drew  near 
the  bureau,  and  slipped  It  into  a  drawer." 

**Tes,  Aurelial  Hy  dear,  take  time. 
You're  quite  exdted." 

**  Excited !  I  should  think  I  might  be  ex- 
dled ;  Margaret  can  tell  you  that  I  felt  al- 
most like  fdnting  away  this  afternoon  when 
she  took  me  into  that  thing's  room  while  she 
was  having  poetry  read  aloud  to  her  by  Mr. 
Embury,  and  opened  that  Identical  drawer, 
and  there  the  brooch  lay  I " 

"  Gracious,  Aurelia !   Are  you  *ure  t " 

"  Sure  of  wliat,  in  Mercy's  name  f  " 

"  I  mean  sure,  quj^  sure,  that  Mai;garet 


hadn't  put  it  there  herself  t  She  might  have 
got  frightened,  you  know,  and — " 

"  Very  true ;  but  what  do  you  think  hap- 
pened to-night  Just  before  tea  ?  " 

"  Haven't  an  idea." 

"  Why,  I  met  that  tAii^^or  she  doesn't 
deserve  to  be  called  even  a  creature— ^n'  the 
upper  hall  near  her  room,  and  the  thought 
struck  me  all  on  a  sndden,  yon  know,  and  if 
I  didn't  go  up  to  her,  as  brave  as  could  be^ 
and  sud  I, '  Let  me  show  you  a  pretty  pres- 
ent tiiat  I  received  this  morAing,  Miss  Stod- 
dard, from  my  friend,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Small ; 
she,  being  in  mourning,  you  know,  believes 
that  auoh  lovely  trinkets  are  best  disposed  of 
^en  given  to  one's  friends ;  Isn't  It  charm- 
ing?' and,  my  dear,  I  thought  she  was  going 
to  faint  away,  she  turned  so  «bastly  pale ; 
and  then  she  began  to  stammer  out  some- 
thing about '  very  pretty,'  and  a  minute  later 
she'd  hurst  Into  tears." 

"Goodness  alive!  Then  there's  no  donbt." 

"  Listen,  ray  dear ;  said  she :  '  I  took  it ; 
but,  oh,  please  have  mercy  on  me,  won't  you, 
and  not  tell  anybody ;  for  if  you  do  I  prom- 
ise we  shall  both  go  at  the  end  of  the  week  ; 
I  couldn't  help  taking  it;  it's  a  disease  with 
me ;  and  when  I  came  up  here  I  thought  I 
was  cured,  indeed  I  did ! ' " 

"  I'm  all  in  cold  cbille  again  1 "  And, 
while  shivering,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Small  rat- 
tles the  bravery  of  her  tinkling  ornaments  " 
with  noise  enough  for  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Babylon.  **  Perhaps  she  told  the  truth, 
Aurella.  Fve  hsard  of  such  things ;  there's 
a  word  for  It  a  mile  long,  don't  you  know  T  " 
I  don^t  believe  she  has  any  such  disease 
at  all ;  but  I  was  somehow  sort  of  touched 
thm  by  her  tears  and  her  tremblings,  and  I 
promised  her  Pd  say  nothing  to  any  one — I 
made,  though,  a  kind  of  mental  reservation 
in  favor  of  you ;  and,  oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that,  after  she  was  sure  of  my  secrecy,  she 
was  brazen  enough  to  Inquire  how  I  found 
out  about  the  brooch  ;  bat  of  course  I  didn't 
tell  lier.  Here  comes  somebody — hush,  not 
a  word  more  at  present  t " 

The  somebody  is  Mrs.  Rankin,  the  stout 
lady  with  the  little  invalid  husband,  who  en- 
ters for  no  other  apparent  purpose  than  to 
impart  the  wholly  gratuitous  intelligence  that 
she  has  just  "put  poor  Lemuel  to  bed,  and 
he  was  so  tired  with  his  long  ramble  this 
afternoon  that  he  fell  asleep  like  a  weary 
child  as  soon  as  his  head  touched  the  pil- 
low." 

I  move  away  from  the  window  now ;  a 
strange  cold  feeling  seems  clogging  my  limbs 
as  I  leave  the  piazza — a  feeling  not  bom, 
either,  of  the  sharp  night -air.  Has  that 
woman  been  speaking  the  truth  f  Can  I 
doubt  her  words?  Against  these  self-ques- 
tionings there  rises  within  me,  at  first,  a  very 
surge  of  indignant  denial.  Hy  emotional  na- 
ture  rushes  to  check  the  progress  of  reflec- 
tion, and  closes,  upon  the  thought  of  Agatha 
Stoddard's  actual  guilt,  the  doors  of  all  rea- 
sonable oondderation.  Her  Image  starts  up 
before  me,  chaBte,  pale,  beautiful,  as  some 
sculptured  Ideal  of  old,  and  seems  with  Its 
vidble  purity  alone  to  scorn  the  possibility 
of  any  Inward  soHure.  And  it  is  only  wboi 
a  certain  recollection  assails  me  that  some- 
thing more  like  tranquillity  replaces  this  ob- 
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Bti&ftte  turmoil  of  feellDg.  If  an  Insaoity  be 
the  terrible  wplanatlw  of  the  whole  matter, 
this,  most  larely,  U  an  exfdaiiation  far  less 
defiant  agiJost  pn^MbilUy,  and  far  leso  re- 
pugnant to  my  most  Baered  and  ateadfaet 
conTlctiona.  Tea,  I  tell  mjuelf,  tiiia  prbpo- 
aitioft  may  at  leaat  be  ezpresaed  In  rational 
terms;  it ia thinkable.  Poorglrll  if itaftotifi/ 
be  true  I  What  a  mockery  of  Natura  must 
then  be  her  atrange  blending  of  diaeaae  and 
health— of  horrid  infinnlty  and  auperb  vigor  I 
But  I  deny  any  thiog  more  than  itt  bare  pos- 
aibUityl 

I  do  not  see  Miss  Stoddard  again  that 
night,  Hy  sleep  is  far  from  peaceful.  Dreams 
haunt  it  which  I  afterward  recull  with  unde- 
niable pain  ;  and,  during  wakeful  iDtervats,  I 
find  myself  remembering  every  word  of  our 
last  interview,  and  dwelling  with  a  morbid 
mental  persistence  on  that  part  of  it  which 
oonoemad  Hisa  Boetwiok. 

The  Sloddards  both  breakfast  late  on  the 
following  morning.  I  meet  them  tn  the  main 
lower  hall  as  they  are  leaving  the  breakfast- 
room  together. 

"  This  is  shame^illy  late  for  the  moun- 
tains," I  reprove,  smilingly.  '*  Shall  I  ahoek 
you  by  telling  yoa  the  hour  T  " 

*'  No,  pray  don't,"  answers  T&x.  Stoddard, 
pleasantly  enough ;  and  then  he  glances  tow* 
ard  his  daughter  vith  a  look  that  strikes  me 
aa  far  leas  eomposed  or  earaleaa'than  cir- 
oomatanees  would  warrant  "  We  are  more 
blamable,  too,  for  ai^earing  ao  late,  aa  we 
have  decided  to  leave  by  abont  next  Satur- 
day." 

I  fiBd  my  color  change  as  these  words  are 
spoken.  Did  not  Hiss  Bostwlck  state  that 
her  detected  ddinqaeot  had  promised — f 

Bat  I  break  off,  as  it  were,  in  the  midat 
of  that  mental  sentence,  and  bite  my  under 
lip  in  an  access  of  strong  self-scorn.  Look- 
ing  at  this  nobly-beautiful  creature,  whose 
light-gray  eyes  meet  mine  with  so  sweet  a 
candor  in  the  candid  morning  sunflhine,  and 
whose  calm  curve  of  brow,  over-rippled  by 
its  dark  trcssea,  would  well  befit  a  Pallas ; 
knowing  her  intellect,  her  soulfulness,  her 
delicate  sympathies,  her  brilliant  acquire- 
ments, I  momentarily  despise  myself  for  what 
seems  the  flippant  insolence  of  my  suspicion. 

"  Next  Saturday,"  I  repeat,  with  a  sur- 
prise of  manner  that  narrowly  misses  agita- 
tion. "  Why,  that  will  only  leave  you  two 
more  days.  Isn't  the  resolution  rather  sud- 
den?" 

X  address  thla  qneaUon  to  daughter,  not 
to  bther.  The  self-contempt  of  which  I  have 
spoken  yet  poaaesaea  me,  and  it  is  a  qneation 
utterly  devoid  of  anapidon,  wholly  Am  from 
any  tr^tping  or  deteotive  impnlaei 

Her  faoe  takea  a  jdnkiali  flash  aa  ahe  an. 
swera  me ;  and  there  ia  something  about  the 
way  In  which  her  eyes  restlessly  meet  and 
avoid  my  own,  that  I  inddenly  find  myaelf 
hatlog  to  witneas. 

"  Papa  thinks  that,  after  all,  the  aea-ahore 
may  perhaps  be  of  more  benefit  to  him  than 
tiie  mountains." 

I  turn  toward  Mr.  Stoddard. 

"  How  atrant  our  proposed  tramp  to  Fern 
Glen?"  I  ask.  "  It  was  set  down  for  to- 
morrow, yoo  know.  Shall  yon  fed  equal  to 
it  br  then?" 


"  To-day  is  a  delicious  day,"  he  responds, 
promptly.  "  Why  not  let  na  start  thia  morn- 
ing?" 

I  readily  agree.  It  la  my  wiah  to  be  alone 
with  thia  man  for  a  few  hours.  Already  we 
ha*e  beoome  very  confidentially  intimate,  be 
narrating  many  inoitoita  of  his  past  lifo  as  a 
lawyer  in  New  York,  and  I  npoung  in  him 
not  a  few  of  the  profeaaional  dreame,  yearn- 
ings, and  ambitions,  with  which  my  brother- 
hood is  sometimes  visited.  What  may  he 
not  tell  me,  I  ask  myself,  if  discreetly  ques- 
tioned f  For  that  wave  of  self-oontempt  has 
passed  away,  and  doubt  is  onoe  more  mani- 
fest, thou^  ttx  from  dominant,  within  my 
soul. 

A  moment  after  accepting  my  invitation 
Hr.  Stoddard  turns  toward  his  daughter. 

"Agatha,  my  dear,  70U  are  an  excellent 
walker.  It  is  only  six  miles  in  all,  this  tramp 
to  and  from  the  Glen,  Why  vUl  yon  not  ac- 
company na  f  " 

"  Very  well,  papa,"  comes  tlie  quiet  an- 
swer.  *'  If  Hr.  Embury  will  have  me." 

"  You  know  that  I  shall  be  charmed,"  is 
what  I  put  into  words  as  a  reply,  bat  through 
my  breast  ibarp,  da^r-like  distrust  passes, 
which  also  might  be  put  into  words  thus : 
"  Is  he  afraid  to  leave  her  at  home  after  what 
baa  happmed  t  If  not,  why  should  he  pro- 
pose t^faig  her  to-day,  when  a  few  days  ago 
be  pointedly  apoke  of  oar  gfdng  together, 
without  any  other  oompanlraishlp  ?  ** 

We  all  three  start  forth  abont  an  hour 
later.  Aa  I  come  down-stairs,  attired  in  my 
woolen  abirt,  bearing  my  great  atafl^  and 
having  strapped  aeroaa  my  ahonldera  the 
knapsack  which  is  to  bear  oar  dinner,  I  dis- 
cover that  Agatha  Stoddard  ia  standing  in 
the  hall,  and  that  Hiaa  Aurelia  U  standing  at 
her  side. 

Aurelia's  face  wears  an  angry  flush  that 
she  tries  to  make  less  evident,  as  I  appear, 
by  smiling  an  extremely  artificial  smile. 
Agatha,  quite  dressed  for  her  walk,  looks 
paler  than  I  have  ever  seen  her,  and  the' 
iight^ray  eyes  are  shining  with  a  kind  of 
hard  brilliancy.  Not  even  the  sound  of 
either  woman's  voice  has  reached  me,  and 
yet  I  know  that  there  have  just  been  words 
between  them,  and  that  they  have  doubtless 
ceased  speaking  because  of  coming  footsteps. 

From  that  moment  I  doubt  no  longer. 
Some  mental  process  takes  place  within  me 
which  I  seem  best  able  to  express  by  likening 
It  to  the  qniet  swinging  together  of  massive 
dowa,  or  the  grating  of  a  key  in  its  lock.  I 
am  convineed  1 

I  pa«  the  two  ladies  with  only  thb  qi^et 
question,  addressed  to  Agatha  Stoddard  : 

'*  la  yonr  father  ready  f" 

**  Tea,"  ahe  anawera ;  "  he  win  be  here  In 
a  moment."*  Then  I  move  into  the  dlnli^- 
room,  with  the  purpose  tA  having  my  knap< 
sack  filled  by  the  cold  e^bles  for  three,  re- 
garding which  I  have  previously  Instructed 
Hrs,  Powerley.  When  I  return  to  the  hall, 
Hiss  Aurelia  haa  disappeared,  and  Agatha 
and  her  father  are  awidting  me  in  the  open 
doorway. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  recall  much  of 
what  passes,  in  a  conversational  sense,  until 
we  reach  the  glen.  Doubtless  I  am  often 
audible ;  Hr.  Stoddard  speaks  frequentiy, 


as  well ;  and  his  daughter  rarely.  But,, 
whatever  either  companion  says,  and  what- 
ever I  myself  say,  atrikea  upon  my  thin  mood 
with  too  languid  a  dlasonance  for  memory  to 
keep  record  of  the  process. 

It  ia  a  litde  after  mid^ioon  when  we  reach 
the  glen— a  narrow,  shadowfltl  pass  neatling 
between  two  auperb  eacarpmenta  of  denae- 
foliaged  mountiun.  Uaaaea  of  hoary  ro^ 
greenly  arabesqned  with  an  abnndanoe  of 
cloae>growiDg  moss,  lie  in  beautiful  tunnoii 
abont  what  haa  once  been,  doubtless,  a  turbo* 
lent  water-course,  harrying  its  white  large- 
down  to  lower  valley-lands  beyond  our  own. 
But  now  the  quietude  of  tliese  immobile- 
masses,  oflra  water -worn  into  curves  of 
perfect  smoothness,  possesses  the  charm  oC 
ruined  chambers,  where  dead  vCHoee  have  onoe 
sounded,  or  dead  fert  walked ;  and,  if  It  speaka 
to  the  imagination  with  language  only  less 
forceful  than  that  which  we  seem  to  hear 
while  watching  the  stones  of  some  dismantled 
fortress  or  castle,  this  is  solely  because  it 
lacks  the  one  sympathetic  element  alwaya- 
investing  the  footstep!  of  «n  extinct  ho.^ 
manily. 

Everywhere  under  the  noble  pinea  that 
thickly  border  this  exquisite  glen  grow  feme, 
in  that  prodigal  profusira  which  their  slim,, 
feather -like  delicacy  could  scarcely  make 
wauisoaia,  I  fancy,  even  If  we  fonnd  them 
clothing  Bome  llmitleaa  pr^e.  Hr.  Stod- 
dard seMDB  filled  irith  qniet  enthnslaam  over 
the  numberless  new  and  auiprislng  ohannB- 
of  the  |daee;  while  his  daughter,  each  cheek 
flushed  into  aofteat  rose,  wanders,  with  a. 
cbtldi^  bewilderment,  here  and  there,  gath- 
ers a  great  cluster  of  minted  fbma  and  wild^ 
flowers,  pausing  a  moment  to  murmur  words- 
of  pleasure,  smiling,  lifting  both  bauds  In 
graceful  rapture,  and  sending  a  new  pang 
into  the  concealed  torment  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  suffer  1 

Hr.  Stoddard  and  I  seat  ourselves,  a  litde- 
later,  on  some  shawls  spread  over  the  moat, 
accommodating  level  of  moss -covered  rock, 
that  we  can  find.  Hr.  Stoddard's  seat  ia 
specially  comfortable ;  it  admits,  presently,, 
of  being  changed  into  a  sort  of  Draidic  couch. 
I  perceive,  a  few  moments  after  having  lighted, 
my  pipe,  that  his  conversatitm  shows  certain 
drowsy  symptoms ;  and,  at  length,  in  the-  • 
midst  of  a  rather  involved  and  wholly  unchar- 
acteristic sentence,  he  suddenly  lapses  into- 
abrupt  silence.  Hy  face  is  averted  from  him,, 
for  I  am  watching  a  trim  figure,  clad  In 
dark-blue,  moving  hither  and  thither  among 
the  eolamnar  pinea ;  but  tunuing,  aa  he  eeuea- 
to  apeak,  I  see  with  aome  aatonldiment  that 
Hr.  Stoddard'a  eyea  are  closed,  and  that  he 
baa  dron>ed  into  nnmiatakable  alombw. 

Searaeiy  three  mlnntea  d^we  before  Aga- 
tha eimiea  qitietly  atrdUng  in  oar  diraetlon. 
When  ahe.  ia  quite  near  u«  her  faee  wean  a 
rather  anxioas  look,  owio^  evidendy,  to  hor- 
diacovery  that  her  fatha  Is  asleep. 

"  Do  you  think  it  right  ?  "  she  asks,  seat- 
ing herself  near  me  on  a  portion  of  tiie  shawl* 
covered  rock.  la  he  not  In  danger  of  taking, 
cold  r " 

"  No,"  I  answpr.    "  This  rock  Is  quite- 
dry,  and  the  sun  has  been  warming  it ;  be- 
sides, he  has  that  shawl  under  him.  Amt 
tiien,  too,  the  momiog^was  so  cooL  that  he- 
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-wsB  not  at  all  overheated  od  rexcbing  here. 
Perhaps  a  abort  nap  will  give  liim  an  appe- 
tite." 

"  Poor  papa  I  *'  (Id  a  rer;  low  and  aweot 
Toioe).  "  I  am  afraid  the  walk  has  been  too 
maofa  for  him,  after  all.**  ' 

"  And  yOH  m  not  tired  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  no.  I  am  not  eaally  tired  with  walk- 
ing. Thne  are  many  more  spots  among  these 
-mountalna,  I  sappose  Just  as  lore);  as  this. 
<  am  80  sorrj— ** 

She  paoses,  looks  at  me  swiftly,  a  little 
seross  her  shoalder,  and  then  drops  her  eyes 
upon  the  great  boaqnet  which  she  is  holding. 

**  Yoa  are  sorry  for  what  ?  "  I  qnestion, 
"watching  her  face  steadily. 

I  see  the  infrequent  color  tinge  either 
cheek  very  slightly  again,  as  she  lifts  her 
«yeB  and  answers : 

"I  am  sorry  that  we  have  once  more 
changed  oar  minds,  papa  and  I,  about  tearing 
the  mouDtains.   Has  he  not  told  yon  ?  " 

"  Ko.  Ton  have  postponed  your  depart- 
nw?" 

"  We  have  quickened  it.  We  are  going 
to-morrow." 

I  make  sbmefow  surprised  commente  and 
then  feel  a  alckenlng  d^eetion  lay  its  grasp 
about  mj  heart,  Its  seal  upon  my  lips.  Hiss 
Anrdia  has  forced  them  to  go  sooner;  tint  is 
what  her  angry  look  mesnt,  there  in  the  hall; 
■nd  t^t^I^B,  as  well,  Agatha's  unwonted 
«xpiession  at  the  same  moment.  "Good 
Heavens  t "  I  tell  myself,  "  among  all  the 
disttesaiDg  fkilures  that  Nature  nukes  In 
aeeomplishing  her  more  perfect  creations, 
has  there  ever  been  so  terrible  a  satire  upon 
her  own  powers  as  when  she  gave  life  to 
this  beautiful,  brilliant,  lovable  girl  f  " 

We  sit  for  some  time  in  silence.  The 
pines  near  by  murmur  rhythmically  as  fitful 
breezes  move  them.  Agatha  Stoddard  seems 
ulosely  scrutiniung  her  ferns,  which  now  be- 
gin drooping  into  limp  lifeleasness. 

My  own  feelings  appear  a  tumult  then, 
tbon^li  at  this  later  day  they  yield  more 
readily  to  the  scalpel  of  analysts.  It  has 
possibly  been  the  sharp  ahock  of  overhearing 
Miss  Boatwick's  words  there  upon  the  piazza, 
which  has  first  brought  tbe  truth  of  my  love 
for  Agatha  Stoddard  out  from  the  vngue 
hues  of  an  attraction,  by  myself  neither  al- 
lowed DOr  denied,  into  tbe  sharper  insistent 
colors  of  a  Tividly-conscious  state.  But  the 
moment,  so  to  speak,  that  my  lore  sprang 
-inlo  absolute  existenoe  It  has  been  called 
upon  to  defend  its  object  against  a  revomng 
doobt;  or  rather  (with'the  impetnous  ideal- 
ising instinct  nearly  always  inseparable  from 
what  we  call  love)  It  has  taken  np  hot  arms 
to  prevent  reason  from  ever  fostering  an 
idea  of  snob  rqwUent  significance.  Hhe  re- 
sult of  tbia  mental  contest  has  been  a  sort  of 
honorable  psychical  peace-treaty.  Reason 
has  asserted  her  right  to  receive  the  repel- 
lent idea,  but  she  has  received  It  under  a  far 
less  afflicting  form — that  of  Agatha  Stod- 
dard's probable  insanity.  Tet  Love,  if  natu- 
rally a  defender,  is  even  sUll  more  a  eompos- 
monater ;  and  Pity,  ever  the  alert  vassal  of 
Love,  has  set  thrilling  by  her  strong  touch 
what  seem  like  heart-chords  over  which  no 
motioa  baa  ever  swept  before.  I  long  to 
I  tiM  hand  of  this  woman,  as  she  sits  be- 


side me,  bending  above  her  faded  ferns,  and 
to  tdl  her  of  my  supreme  sympathy,  my  deep- 
ly-commiserating love  t  What  restrains  me 
from  this  f— Is  it  fear  of  meeting  her  cold 
rdiuff  ?  or  Is  it  reluctance  to  shame  her  with 
allusion  to  an  nnba^y  infirmity — an  or- 
pinlo  flaw  In  what  otherwise  were  so  flaw- 
less— for  which  she  herself  can  be  in  no  wise 
morally  responsible  f  I  cannot  answer  which 
sentiment  is  more  at  work  within  me.  I  only 
know  that  I  sit  silent  for  a  nnmber  of  mo- 
ments longer,  and  that  she  is  silent  as  well, 
oad  that  the  pines  are  sighing  faintly  on 
either  side  of  us,  with  a  suggestive  wistful- 
nesfl  by  no  means  lost  upon  my  dreary  mood. 

It  is  she  who  at  length  breaks  this  si- 
lence, turning  the  clear  light  eyes  full  upon 
my  face. 

"I  never  knew  you  so  untalkative  for 
so  long  a  time.  Are  you  having  sad  thoughts  f 
I  saw  you  looking  quite  sad  while  you  read 
a  letter  last  evening;  I  hope  It  bore  yon  no 
bad  news." 

I  had  quite  forgotten  the  letter ;  but  I 
remember  it  now,  and  with  quickening  pulses 
answer : 

"  It  certainly  did  not  bear  pleasant  news." 
And  now  I  proceed,  speaking  notiilng  except 
pl^o  tmtii :  "  A  frioid  of  mine,  a  man  whom 
I  thought  of  irreproachable  int^pity,  has 
committed  one  of  those  badness  dishonesties 
from  which  bis  name  can  never  recover." 

She  looks  interested.  "What  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  yon ! " 

I  have  scarcely  thoi^t  of  the  cOntenU  of 
the  letter  since  a  short  while  after  Its  recep- 
tion, because  of  wtightier  trouble  bj  fkr. 
But  I  now  answer : 

"  Bitter  enough  !  And  that  word  disap. 
pointment  just  expresses  my  feeling.  One 
does  so  hate  to  think  (for  purely  egotistical 
reasons  if  no  others)  that  one  has  been 
throwing  away  his  esteem." 

Her  glance  has  returned  to  her  ferns 
while  I  am  apenking,  and  as  these  last  words 
are  pronounced  a  quick  start  responds  to 
them.  She  does  not  lift  her  eyes  again,  but 
speaks  in  a  cold,  restrained  way,  wholly  op- 
posite from  her  wonted  voice. 

"  But  are  you  sure  that  the  esteem  teas  bU 
wasted?  Haven't  you  charity  enough  to 
think  otherwise  ?  The  best  fruits  have  some- 
times the  deepest  flaws.  And — and — "  (hesi- 
tating, here,  for  one  slight  instant)  "  are  you 
sure  that  yonr  friend's  misdeed  is  ai  black  as 
they  paint  it!" 

Strong  of  nerve  though  I  have  always 
prided  myself  on  being,  I  tremble,  and  my 
voice  trembles  likewise,  as  these  words  rush 
to  my  lips: 

**  Ton  don't  know  me  If  you  think  I  have 
no  charity.  Indeed,  I  have  mndil  And 
pity,  tool  I  can  pity  where  others  would 
condemn  and— even  sneer  I  " 

She  turns  upon  me  a  pair  of  wildly- 
startled  eyes,  which  tell,  almost  with  the 
plainness  of  spoken  acknowledgment,  that 
my  tones  have  betrayed  me.  Just  then  the 
quiet  form  at  my  side  moves,  and  a  moment 
later  Ur.  Stoddard  is  asking  how  long  he  has 
slept.  Meanwhile  she  is  busied  over  her 
ferns  Bgsin,  fingering  them  with  a  hand  that 
I  plainly  see  is  far  from  steady. 

Not  long  afterward  we  spread  out  tite  e& 


bles  contidned  in  my  knapsack,  at  the  laugh- 
ing adicltatlon  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  de- 
clares himself  gnawed  by  hanger.  With 
her  the  meal  is  a  farce;  I  see  that  she 
chokes  down  the  few  monthfuls  she  takes; 
and  I,  wretched  as  It  leems  to  me  that  never 
man  was  wretdud  before,  do  hardly  better 
justice  to  Krs.  Fowerley's  ample  provision- 
ing. 

Bitterly  blaming  myself  one  moment — 
justifying  my  words  tbe  next — ^ain,  regret- 
ting that  our  further  conversation  was  in- 
terrupted— and  yet  again  giving  silent  thanks 
that  any  worse  shame  was  spared  her,  it  will 
be  understood  that  I  am  ill  in  condition  to 
assume,  during  the  rest  of  our  stay  in  the 
glen,  or  during  our  after -walk  homeward, 
any  thing  like  an  easy  or  tranquil  demean- 
or. And  yet  I  succeed  in  so  conducting  my- 
self as  to  win  no  comment  from  Hr.  Stod- 
dard,  whatever  symptoms  of  mysterious 
change  be  may  privately  notice. 

With  Agatha,  however,  it  Is  wholly  difl'er- 
ent  She  moves,  speaks,  and  acta,  like  one 
stunned.  Her  eyes  persistently  avoid  niy 
face.  She  never  once  individually  addresses 
me  after  her  father's  awakening.  Ur.  Stod- 
dard repeatedly  remarks  npon  her  altered 
behavior.  Her  first  reply  Is  tiiat  she  has  a 
sadden  miserable  headache,  and  all  her  tax- 
ther  replies  bear  upon  tbe  same  subject  of 
ezcase.  I  am  glad  when  we  reach  home,  at 
about  three  o'elodc  In  the  afternoon,  and 
separate  In  the  hall.  How  I  hate  that  love- 
ly glen !  How  I  resolve  never  to  visit  It 
again  while  I  live  I 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon,  until  tea-time, 
I  spend  in  my  own  room.  lather  and  daugh- 
ter both  appear  at  tea.  Agatha's  eyes 
scarcely  once  leave  her  plate  wMIe  she  is 
seated.  Urs.  Mackenzie  Small  inquires  of 
me  across  the  table,  with  the  characteristic 
rattling  accompaniment,  how  I  ei^oyed  my 
walk,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  for  me  to 
give  the  little  lady  a  civil  response.  Fortu- 
nately for  my  reputation.  Hiss  Aurelia  ad- 
dresses no  remark  to  me,  being  only  conver- 
sational as  regards  her  immediate  snrround- 
ers.  Hr.  Stoddard  is  his  usual  affable  self, 
though  now  and  then  I  aee,  or  else  fancy  that 
I  see,  a  worried  look  possess  his  face,  as  he 
gives  a  side-glance  toward  tbe  pale  and 
cnifihed'lookiDg  Agatha. 

Tliey  leave  the  table  before  any  one  else, 
and  I  almost  immediately  follow  them,  wltii 
some  wild  Idea  of  b^^ng  her  pardon,  or  at 
least  bumbling  myself  In  her  presence,  no 
matter  how  elnmaUy. 

But  she  U  ascmding  the  stairs— has,  In 
fact,  almost  quitted  them — when  I  reach  the 
ball.  Her  (kther  stands  near  tbe  doorway, 
however,  looking  out  upon  the  cool  com- 
mencement of  twilight,  tbe  darkening  slopes 
of  rich  green,  turfy  sward,  and  the  slow 
brightening  of  a  moon  that  pdses  Its  pearl 
half-globe  high  above  the  same  mountain  in 
which  it  seemed  to  sink  last  night. 

'^Your  daughter  tells  me  that  you  have 
dedded  on  leaving  to  -  morrow,"  I  at  once 
open  conversation,  joining  Mr.  Stoddard. 

"  Yes,"  he  replies,  "  it  is  true.  Agatha 
has  an  idea  that  the  sea-shore  will  agree  bet- 
ter with  US  both.  She  has  gone  up  to  pack, 
now.  Poor  child,  she  Is  feeling  wretchedly 
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111,  and  I  fear  that  the  exertion  will  make  lier 
worse." 

"  Then  it  is  not  ^our  special  wish  to  leave 
the  mountains,  Mr.  Stoddard  ?  " 

"  (Hi,  no.  It  is  entirely  Agatha's  wish.  I 
suppose  you  knotr,  by  this  time,  that  she 
rules  me  like  a  thorough  young  deqwt,  in 
that  quiet  way  of  hers.  I — " 

"Papal" 

This  interrupUoD,  elear,  sharp,  almost 
eommanding,  startles  as  both.  We  both 
tarn.  Agatha  stands  at  the  bead  of  the 
stairs,  whence,  here  at  the  doorway,  she  can 
see  and  be  seen  equally  weU. 

"  Tea,  my  daughter,"  Mr.  Stoddard  mak^ 
ready  answer. 

"I  must  ask  yon  to  come  up  here,  pi^, 
please.  I  can't  quite  gfii  along  in  my  pack- 
ing without  yoQ." 

He  looks  at  me  with  the  soft,  amiable 
smile  that  so  often  breaks  sunnily  from  under 
his  iroU'gray  mustache,  and  goes  up-stairs 
while  replying:  "Then  I  am  quite  at  your 
serrice,  Agatha." 

I  walk  out  into  the  growing  dusk.  It  is 
DO  hyperbole  to  say  that  I  am  suffering  men- 
tal tormeDts,  now.  Reflection  is  misery  to 
me.  Thought  of  the  future  brings  only  a 
dreary  disgust.  The  exquisite  dewy  blue  of 
the  twilight  presently  mokes  me  long  to  es- 
cape from  it.  Perhaps  my  reason  for  sud- 
denly going  up-atairs  into  my  own  rooin,  and 
lighting  the  lamp  and  opening  a  book,  is  half 
because  I  am  nearer  to  Act-  while  thus  situ- 
ated ;  though  her  room  is  In  a  side-ball,  at 
waiaa  little  tUstanee  away  firom  the  fme  off 
which  mine  opens. 

Three^uarters  of  on  hour  have  {Hobably 
passed,  when  I  rise  and  throw  aside  my  book ; 
I  have  not  read  a  word  of  it  midnstand- 
Ingly. 

Just  then  I  beoonie  aware  of  some  rather 
lond  and  excited  talking  outside  my  door.  It 
is  a  lady's  Toioe,  and  one  wUoh  I  am  prompt 
to  recognize. 

*'  Why,  Aurelia,  I  left  it  on  the  mantel  in 
the  parlor  about  on  hour  before  tea.  It's 
that  small  jet  fan,  you  know,  with  the  heavy 
carvings  —  you've  often  admired  it.  Why 
^tddnH  I  suspect  her,  after  what  has  hap- 
pened  ?  Nobody  dee  would  dare  tonoh  it 
I  tell  you—" 

And  then  the  voice  becomes  indistinct,  as 
the  speaker  and  her  evident  companion  pass 
on  to  the  farther  end  of  the  hall.  A  little 
later  I  hear  a  door  0I08&  The  hall  is  now 
quite  quiet  again. 

I  think  that  both  my  bands  are  clinched 
tightly  as  I  stand  near  my  door  for  a  brief 
space,  after  hearing  those  words.  Hy  face 
bums  hotly,  too,  with  shame — shame  for  the 
woman  whom  a  few  faours  have  shown  me 
that  I  love  with  a  strong,  nnoonquerable  pss- 
rioD.  A  little  later  my  mind  is  made  ap. 
She  shall  be  spared,  this  time,  if  it  is  in  my 
power  to  spare  her.  They  go  to-morrow. 
She  shall  be  spared. 

Her  TOimi,  as  I  baye  before  said,  is  in  a 
i^de-hall,  commnnlei^ng  with  the  one  out- 
side. Her  father's  room  is,  however,  on  the 
next  story  above.  I  open  my  door,  and  with- 
out another  moment  of  hesitatton  I  pass  di- 
rectly on  to  hers. 

It  is  closed.  I  bnoci:.  %e  responds  to 


my  summona  in  person.  Aa  she  recognizes 
me,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  little  side-hall,  her 
face  takes  a  paler  look  than  it  already  wore. 

I  fix  iny  eyes  steadily  on  that  face,  and 
begin  spealfing  in  low  tones. 

"  Mrs.  Small  has  lost  a  valuable  fan.  In 
passing  my  room  she  said  some  unpleasant 
words,  full  of  sus^oion.   b  sbe  right  ? " 

She  lifts  one  hand,  pressed  togetha  in  a 
white  knot,  and  rests  it  Erectly  over  her 
heart.  Her  lips  tremble  once  or  twice,  hav- 
ing grown  of  a  pallor  Uiat  well  matches  her 
cheeks. 

"What  do  you  want  to  know?"  she 
just  manages,  in  a  ohoked,  eflbrtful  way. 

*'  Nothing  that  yon  do  not  choose  to  tell 
me.  Give  it  me,  if  you  have  it^that  is  all 
I  will  return  it  to  her,  and  say — something 
— never  mind  what.  1  shall  clear  you  in  her 
eyes  ;  she  muii  believe  me." 

A  silence.  Her  eyes  meet  mine,  and  there 
is  something  in  her  look  which  makes  this 
convictioD  pass  tbrillingly  through  me : 
"They  have  lied  about  her;  she  ii  inno- 
cent I " 

Immediately  afterward  she  turns  away,  I 
have  not  waited  three  minutes  when  sbe 
again  appears  in  the  space  of  the  partially- 
open  door,  holding  the  fan.  I  take  it,  while 
I  shiver  under  the  pang  of  a  terrible  dioap- 
pointmeut;  and  aa  she  is  turning  away  once 
more  I  catch  her  hand. 

"In  God's  name,"  I  burst  forth,  "con 
nothing  be  done  for  yon  f  " 

Her  whole  face  seems  to  harden;  her 
hand  draws  itself  from  mine ;  and  in  a  meai- 
ored,  filled  way  that  would  sound  utterly 
h<^de8s  did  it  not  sound  so  utterly  without 
all  feeling,  she  answers : 

"Nothing." 

And  here  she  closes  h»  door,  quietly  but 

quickly. 

I  wait  until  I  am  calm  enough  for  the 
performance  of  my  aelf-aet  task,  and  then  I 
pass  onward  to  the  door  of  the  room  which  I 
know  Urs.  Mackenzie  Small  occupies. 

The  smarc  little  widow  opens  it  herself,* 
a  few  seconds  after  I  have  knocked.  Sbe 
stares  at  me  in  astonishment  while  I  extend 
her  fan. 

"  Pray  let  me  return  this,"  I  begin.  "  I 
took  it  by  mistake  from  the  parlor-mantel, 
thinking  it  belonged  to  Miss  Stoddard,  who 
had  mislud  hers." 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  Small  receives  Uie  fan  and 
looks  bewilderedly  from  it  to  me. 

"  Why,  yea,  Mr.  Embury,"  ahe  stammers ; 
"it  is  mine — sure  enough — I  thought — " 

"  You  thought,  no  doubt,  that  you'd  lost 
it  forever,"  I  break  in,  with  a  laugh.  "  Wei], 
you  ar«  agreeably  disaiqiMtttod,  perhaps  f  In 
the  most  ^isent-minded  way  I  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  after  having  brou^t  it  to  Miss  Stod- 
dard and  ascertained  that  it  was  not  her  pr(q>- 
erty ;  she  had  sent  to  look  for  hers,  yon 
know,  which  sbe  thought  she  had  lef^  some- 
where in  the  parlor." 

I  speak  with  so  much  eaielessoff-banded- 
ness  of  tone  and  manner  that  there  is  slight 
doubt  of  my  words  cnrrying  full  convietion, 
although  I  can  detect  a  certain  prim  change 
of  countenance  in  my  hearer  the  last  time 
.that  Miss  Stoddard's  name  is  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Small  thanks  me  quite  blandly,  a 


moment  later,  and  I  move  away,  answering 
with  light  and  smiling  words.  Just  as  I 
reach  my  own  room  agun,  I  hear  her  door 

closed. 

And  just  then,  also,  I  find  myself  face  to 
face  with  Agatha  Stoddard.  She  is  standing 
at  a  short  distance  from  ray  door.  The  dim 
lamp-light  makes  her  coantenance  very  in<Us- 
tinct, 

"  I  heard  yon,"  she  whispers,  her  wordn 
as  slow  as  they  ore  low.  **  It  was  most  gen- 
erous of  you ;  and,  if  yon  value  them,  you 
have  my  best  thanks." 

"  I  do  value  them." 

"Gun  we  speak  together t — somewhere 
else,  I  mean.  Wilt  you  go  down  and  wait  for 
me  on  the  piaxza  ?  I  will  join  you  there  in  a 
moment." 

"  Agreed,"  I  answer ;  and  at  once  go 
down-stuirs,  she  passing  toward  her  own 

room. 

The  piazza. is  vacant  to-night,  also.  The 
dew  lies  thick  and  silvery  on  steps  and  ntiV- 
ing,  and  the  air,  windlesaly  tranquil,  has  al- 
most a  sting  in  its  moonlit  coldness. 

She  joins  me,  after  I  have  waited  about 
three  minutes,  dressed  as  if  for  a  walk. 
"Not  here,"  she  whispers.  "Let  us  stroll 
out  into  the  garden." 

I  absent  with  only  a  mov^neut  of  my 
head,  and  we  go  down  the  steps  slowly  to- 
gether. We  are  aboat  twenty  yards  from  the 
house  when  she  again  speaks,  calmly,  bat 
with  the  ealmnesi  of  braced  nerves  and  stim- 
olatedwill. 

"  Ton  are  «  man  of  mltured  miUid,  of 
bread  intelli^ee.  Ton  have  read  and  stud- 
ied more  thaix  most  peo^e :  yon  are  «  think- 
er, nnUgoted,  oatholio,  unhampered  by  false 
prqudice." 

There  is  a  pause ;  but  I  fed  that  my  time 
for  speaking  has  not  come. 

"  Your  attention  may  perhaps  have  been 
called,  Mr.  Embury,  toward  some  of  those 
nnfortunate  insanities  which  now  and  then 
afflict  human  beings.  I  do  not  mean  insanity 
in  its  more  usual  shapes  ;  I  mean  those  dread- 
ful caprices  of  it  which  make  the  ordinary 
curse  seem  almost  a  blessing." 

"  I  understand  you  perfectly."  (And  ah ! 
how  I  long  to  pour  out  my  "  vast  pity  "  In 
words  that  shall  leave  her  no  doubt  of  ita 
deep  existence  I) 

After  a  longer  pause  than  the  preceding, 
she  goes  on : 

"  I  am  compelled  to  give  you  this  expla- 
nation faMiight.  I  should  never  have  {pven 
it  of  my  own  accord." 

"Who  compels  you 7" 

"My  father." 

"Tourftitherf" 

"Tes,  He  was  in  my  room  when  70a 
knocked  at  the  door.  He  heard  what  paued 
between  us.  He  instated  that  I  should  tell 
you  the  whole  truth." 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  convey  an  idea 
of  how,  just  at  the  end  of  this  last  sentence, 
her  composure  wholly  forsakes  her — how  her 
voice  grows  one  succesrion  of  stifled  sebs — 
how  her  eyes,  shining  with  a  rich  fire  in  the 
suave  moonlight,  rivet  upon  my  face  their 
brilliant  fixity. 

"  Some  one  told  you  about  that  brooch,** 
she  speeds  on,  the  words  mshing  from  htx- 
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Hps  in  ft  pell-mell  of  eager  utterance.  *'I 
aappose  it  was  Miss  Bostwick,  altbongb  she 
promised  me  tbtt  sfae  would  tell  no  one. 
P^Mtookit;  and  I  discovered  that  he  bad 
done  to.  I  meant,  at  the  earliest  opportnnl- 
tj,  to  replace  it,  but  because  kfiss  Bostwick 
looked  her  door  afterirard  I  almost  de> 
qpured  of  diring  tUs.  Then  it  was  taken 
from  my  drawer— doabdess  by  the  girl,  Mar- 
garet, irin  bad  seen  It  and  sospected  me. 
ICss  Bostwick  met  me  Id  the  hall  the  night 
of  its  disappearance — " 

"I  know,  I  know  I  Ton  need  tell  me  no 
more  of  fAof  /   Thank  God  I " 

I  have  turned  and  cangtat  both  her  hands 
in  both  of  mine  as  those  two  final  words  are 
^ken.  Each  hand  is  trembling  witiiin  my 
dose  clasp,  bat  alie  makei  no  attempt  to  Aee 
them. 

"  And  yon  hare  acted  this  way  to  shield 
your  father  I  And  I — I  have  dared  to  be- 
lieve so  difltrently  I  How  can  I  over  dream 
of  getting  your  pardon  P  " 

**I  give  it  without  the  asking,"  sfae  mur- 
mars,  while  bright  tears  besi^  her  beanti- 
fol  uplifted  eyes.  '*  I  saw  how  you  admired, 
almost  loved  him,  and  tills  made  me  stoong, 
yoa  know.  It  is  an  insanity  with  him— «n 
awful  intaid^,  that  lies  like  It  black  blot  on 
Us  pure,  hMiorable  Ufet  Tory  few  people 
know  about  it.  When  It  first  deveU^ed  it- 
eel^  eeveral  years  i^,  he  votontarily  went 
to  a  private  asyhim  and  has  remained  fliere, 
under  atriet  medical  care,  ever  sinoe.  The 
physietans  thought  him  eared,  and  indeed 
tsoMamended  thb  change.  I  would  have 
left  at  OBoe,  when  tlie  first  symptoms  of  the 
old  trouble  was  manifested  to  me,  but  for 
fear  of  rousiag  more  suspicion  by  so  very 
sadden  a  departure.  Hiss  Bostwick  met  me 
bi  the  hall  this  morning,  as  you  know,  and 
inristed  on  our  leaving  to-morrow.  When 
you  knocked  at  my  door  to-night  I — had 
just  discovered  about  the  fan — " 

Her  shaken  voice  falters  into  silenoe. 
The  tears  are  streaming  down  her  pale 
cheeks  —  I  lift  her  bands,  hardly  knowing 
what  I  do,  aod  cover  them  with  many  kisses 
— and  then,  as  she  draws  away,  I  follow  her, 
speaking  passiimate,  headlong  words,  that 
woatd  soand  like  exaggeratim — like  fatuity, 
parfaapfl— if  I  wrote  them  down  now  —  bat 
tii^  ar«  words  that  imperfonaly  demand  thetr 
anawer,  and  tiiat  reodlTe  it,  not  much  later. 
And  it  is  an  answer  which  makes  me  so- 
pccmdy  happy  t 

moon  Is  very  low  over  the  mountain 
before  we  refinter  the  house,  and  has  changed 
from  aflver  to  meUowest  g<dd,  bringing  to  my 
then  mood  the  sweet  suggestion  of  a  hope 
that  has  ripened  into  rich  golden  reality  1 

One  thing  I  must  exact  of  you,**  I  mnr^ 
nnv,  a  Kttle  while  before  we  pass  in-doors : 
"  to  let  me  tell  Miss  Bostwick  and  her  Mend 
the  whole  troth." 

She  smiles  very  faintly,  and  I  see  that  her 
cyeo,  din  in  the  failing  moonlight,  are  filled 
vrith  soft  regret. 

"  Well,  as  yon  please.  It  is  only  just  to 
yon  lUMo,  perhaps,  that  they  should  know. 
Bat  oh"  (and  never  voice  took  lovelier 
pleading  into  its  tones  than  hers  takes  at 
this  moiBent),  "  promise  me  that  you  will  try 
aai  raoH  fai  bo^  of  ihem  all  the  sympathy 


and  pity  you  can  for — for  poor  papa ;  and,  if 
possible,  make  them  keep  it  a  secret  between 
tiienuelveB,  uid—make  them,  when  they  see 
him  agt^n— ** 

The  tears  win  not  let  her  finish;  but  her 
hand,  falling  npon  my  arm,  tenderiy  presses 
it 

"  I  understand,*'  is  my  low  answer,  as  my 
lips  touch  her  forehead.  "  I  nnderstand,  and 
I  promise ! " 

Eoaait  Favtcrt. 


CERTAIN  LONDON  SIGHTS. 

IT  was  my  good  fortune,  when  in  London 
several  years  ago,  to  form  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Sir  John  Bowring.  This  learned  and 
agreeable  man,  who  had  been  known  so 
widely  as  an  Asiatic  traveler  and  scholar, 
had  been  living  In  England  many  years,  en- 
joying the  cultured  leisure  which  he  liad  so 
well  earned.  His  home  was  in  the  country, 
but  he  came  to  London  for  the  "  season,"  as 
is  the  custom  of  the  English  gentry,  who  re- 
gard the  city  merely  as  a  temporary  abode, 
not  the  place  for  gentlemen  to  live  in. 

Sir  John  Bowring  was  my  learned  "  cice- 
rone "  to  many  of  the  rights  of  London. 

It  Is  In  June,  when  England,  rural  Eng- 
land, is  at  its  loveliest,  when  the  roses  and 
rhododendrons  and  every  flowering  slinb 
and  tree  are  in  Mleat  floww,  when  the  hedge- 
rows are  the  sweetest,  when  the  pheasant 
stalks  lazily  like  a  moving  gem  through  the 
tal!  grass,  that  the  Bogllsh  people  forsake 
their  country-places  and  come  to  London — 
that  great  and  motley  thii^  called  London, 
which  is  not  a  city,  but  a  nation.  "  It  is  to 
the  politician  merely  a  seat  of  government, 
to  the  grazier  merely  a  cattle-market,  to  the 
merchant  a  huge  ezobaoge,  to  the  dramatic 
entbasiast  a  congeries  of  theatres,  to  the  man 
of  pleasure  an  assemblage  of  taverns.  The 
intelleotaal  man  is  struck  with  Londpn  as 
comprehending  the  whole  of  human  life  in  all 
its  variety,  the  contemplation  of  which  is  in- 
exhaustible." Such  was  tiie  summing  up  of 
London  by  one  who  knew  It  well.  In  fact, 
London  is  all  yoa  know,  and  a  great  deal 
more— a-  lifetime  would  not  exhaust  it,  nor 
need  any  man's  taste  go  a-bcgglng.  There 
ia  ample  food  for  every  one's  spirit  of  in- 
quiry. 

Finding  that,  as  Americans,  we  had  an  In- 
dondtable  curiority,  and  wanted  to  see  every 
thing  that  was  improving  and  i^reeable  that 
we  could  compass  In  six  weeks,  Sir  John  kind- 
ly gave  ns  of  bis  time,  which  was  nndoubt- 
edly  very  valoable,  two  or  three  days.  We 
went  first  to  the  British  Hoseum,  which  is 
itself  an  encyclopedia  of  useftal  and  enter- 
taining knowledge.  The  inexhaostible  purse 
of  this  great  place  enables  it  to  buy  every 
thing  it  wants ;  the  admirable  management, 
the  gravitation  toward  it  of  all  the  learning, 
wit,  and  research  of  the  great  English  na- 
tion, make  it  a  riperioire  of  the  moat  endless 
value.  Sir  John's  knowledge  enabled  us  to 
skip  judiciously,  and  to  see  superficially  the 
best  things  ;  for,  had  we  attempted  to  see  all, 
we  should  have  been  there  now  vainly  Btnig- 
gling  with  all  that  the  world  has  of  human 
acquisition. 


Professor  Owen,  appropriately — not  ex- 
aotiy  gtuuaatg  the  bone  of  a  megatherium, 
but  exandning  it — was  pointed  oat  as  one  of 
the  curiosities.  Many  of  the  learned  men 
connected  with  the  institution  passed  before 
our  vision,  as  did  the  illuminated  manu- 
scripts (the  best  collection  In  the  worid)  and 
the  letters  ti  distinguished  men,  and  the  El- 
gin marbles  and  the  Museum  of  Katural  His. 
tory^-dl,  all  merely  arousing  that  vain  re- 
gret of  all  travelers  that  human  faculties  are 
so  limited  that  eye  cannot  see,  nor  ear  bear, , 
half  that  the  mind  would  gladly  grasp  did  it 
possess  supernatural  powers  of  endurance. 

Sir  John  also  kindly  took  ua  to  the  Zod- 
l<^cal  Gardens  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  where 
we  saw  much  fashion,  much  people,  many 
animals.  The  huge  hippopotami,  Frank 
Buckland's  pets,  were  disporting  themselves 
in  their  basin,  for  the  dukes  and  duchesses 
and  common  clay  to  laugh  at.  Nature  had 
abandoned  herself  to  her  love  of  the  gro- 
tesque when  she  made  these  animals.  Then 
we  went  to  the  monkeys,  Nature's  effectual 
attempts  at  caricature  and  parody.  Then  to 
see  the  giraffes.   I  i>a!d  : 

"What  a  useless  animal,  with  Its  long 
neck  I " 

"  Ah,"  laid  Sir  John,  *'  yon  must  not  say 
that  What  do  yon  suppose  the  girtflfo  thinks 

of  us  <   Remember  the  lines  : 

• "  Wbat  ii  this  animal,  and  wbat's  its  nseT  " 
"  Han'B  made  for  ndne^"  retained  Uie  pampered 

gOOBS.'  " 

And  so,  with  many  an  apt  quotation  and 
witty  speech,  he  led  us  round,  and  showed  us 
the  pleasant  spot  where  Londoners  meet  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Bat  the  most  amusing  and  unique  of  our 
explorations  was  to  two  London  clubs.  These 
haunts  of  masculine  appropriation  and  re- 
tirement are  supposed  to  be  sacred  and  inap- 
proachable to  the  foot  of  woman,  and  yet 
tbey  are  not.  Once  a  week  a  gentleman  may 
bring  lady  friends  to  see  their  lofty,  splendid 
rooms,  their  rare  pictures,  their  beautlftal 
libraries,  and  well-appointed  kitchens. 

The  Athemeum  was  the  first  we  visited. 
It  is  moat  beautifully  arranged.  Its  large  win- 
dows looked  out  on  a  broad  street,  ornament- 
ed (if  that  is  a  proper  word)  by  statues  of 
royal  dukes  and  a  monument  commemoratit^ 
English  victories.  The  library,  a  most  quiet, 
Opnlent,  learned,  and  Rnaria-leather-feding 
apartment,  bad  In  It,  as  we  entered,  two  English 
bishops,  to  both  of  whom  Kr  John  Introdneed 
ns.  They  were  qolet^  nnpretending  gentle- 
men, these  lords  spiritual,  and  both  greeted 
us  with  most  unhesitating  and  flattering  cor- 
diality. Id  fact,  we  foand  the  word  **  Amer- 
ican "  a  good  letter.  Hearing  that  we  were 
going  to  Oxford,  one  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
men turned  to  bis  desk  and  wrote  as  a  iStter 
of  introduction  which  afterward  unlocked  for 
UB  the  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  other  asked  uB  to  bis  eountrj-house  for 
a  visit.  I  mention  these  facts  because  I  of- 
ten hear  that  English  people  are  inhospltoble, 
cold,  and  forbidding.  I  found  them  exactly 
the  contrary — in  fact,  willing  to  take  more 
trouble  than  we  are  as  a  rule. 

From  the  learned,  grave  Athenffium,  we 
went  to  the  Reform  Club,  where  we  met 
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Dr.  Charles  lUekaj,  the  poet  He  showed 
lu  the  portnUt  of  the  Dake  Sussex,  who 
bad  been  always  identified  with  refoHDS,  and 
tdd  us  a  good  ito(7  of  Hardoo's  portndt, 
or  pictare,  of  "SttM/'  wbiofa  had  been  a 
sort  of  whit*  dephant  in  the  hands  of  its 
owners.  Some  one  flnallf  suggested,  as  aa 
a^ropriate  pUoe  for  it,  that  it  should  be 
sent  to  the  Reform  Clab.  '*  Tor,"  said  Lord 
Houghton,  "Satan  was  th«  flrst  great  a|^tator 
and  reformer  I " 

This  clab  baildlng,  thon^  less  el^ant 
than  the  Athennam,  stmck  me  as  being  more 
cheerfal.  It  is  more  accessible — strangers 
are  admitted  on  shorter  probation — it  is  up 
to  its  name.  A  few  gentlemen  were  break- 
fasting  in  the  eating-rooms,  with  the  inevl- 
t^le  2fnwt  newspaper  before  them,  and 
looked  askance  at  the  intruder  who  thus 
ruthlessly  had  crossed  their  dead-line.  I 
afterward  went  with  a  gentleman  of  the  mili- 
tary profession  to  see  the  '*  United  Service 
Club,"  and  here  the  glory  was  the  kitchen, 
aud  the  ehef^  who  wiUi  Telret  cap  on  head, 
and  gold  ch^  on  neck,  receired  me  with  the 
dignity  of  a  sorereign.  He  showed  ns  his 
hatUrw  da  euUitu;  his  solid  siWer  sauce- 
pane ;  his  rows  of  cooking  -  utensils,  all 
shining  with  cleanliness.  The  gentleman 
with  me,  Iwg  connected  with  the  New  Torfc 
dabs,  Inquired  with  some  biterest  into  d«. 
taUs  which  wwe  of  eonrae  beyond  my  ken, 
as  to  sapplies  pordiaied  and  dinners  cooked 
which  were  never  eaten,  etc,  to  all  of  which 
the  dls^gate  afihble  and  learned  answers.  I 
asked  him  If  he  gave  erery  dlab  bis  personal 
auperbitendence.  *'Not  the  plain  things," 
said  he,  "  but  the  soups  and  entrSa  always; 
they  mnst  be,  as  you  are  well  aware,  my  dear 
madam,  writ  of  gmdutt  ** 

He  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  man  who  would 
kill  himself  if  the  torbot  did  not  arrire  in 
time.  An  enthusiast  in  his  noble  art,  would 
there  were  more  of  them  I  He  eridently  bad 
his  Uordecai  at  the  gate,  bis  "  riral  beauty  " 
in  the  person  of  the  cook  at  the  Junior  Unit- 
ed Service  Club,  for  be  referred  to  that  func- 
tionary with  some  asperity,  and  told  the  no- 
ble officer  who  accompanied  us  that  the  cook 
of  the  Juniors  boasted  that  he  served  twice 
as  many  dinners  as  he  (Ud. 

"  Ah !  "  said  the  oolouel,  "  they  n^urally 
have  better  teeth  there  than  we  do  here  at 
the  Seniors." 

Onr  last  visit  with  Sir  John  Bowriog  was 
to  the  National  Academy.  Here  he  was  sim- 
ply inralnablev  taking  us  to  every  Important 
work  of  art,  teiling  us  Itt  history,  giving  ua 
the  whole  story  of  the  Hofprths,  the  Turners, 
the  BaplMcb,  and  the  Sir  Joshnis.  He 
paused  a  moment  before  the  beautiful  por- 
trait of  Hrs.  ffiddons,  by  Sir  Joshiu,  and 
ttrid  us  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  this 
^t^lller  of  genins,  whom  he  well  remem* 
bered.  In  fact,  his  conversation  was  all  his- 
tory. He  had  seen  and  known  everybody, 
had  been  mixed  np  in  the  great,  interesting 
world  of  London  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  Sydney  Smith 
said  of  Whewdl,  that  his  **  foibta  was  omnis- 
oienoe." 

The  country,  and  the  only  one,  which  he 
had  never  seen,  was  our  own.  He  was  as  ig< 
vorarit  of  tiie  United  States  as  he  was  learned 


about  wvery  thing  else.  He  did  not  care 
much  about  It  dther.  We  had  evidently  not 
come  out  of  chaos  for  Sir  John  Bowring.  He 
loved  the  old  eivilfiations :  China  was  his 
dream  and  belief;  yet  so  comdmUonsly  hos- 
pitable Is  an  Englishman,  so  absolutely  the 
slave  of  a  letter  of  Introduction,  that  he 
treated  us  with  all  the  tenderness  and  polite- 
ness with  which  he  oontd  have  treated  a  dis- 
ciple of  ConftieinB.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
word  "American"  as  a  tetter  of  introduc* 
tion;  BO  it  was,  bat  not  to  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring  ;  we  needed  with  him  what  we  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess,  a  letter  from  a  man 
whom  be  much  respected  and  admired — Dr. 
Bellows,  of  New  York,  ^r  John  Bowring 
died,  I  think,  in  1874,  and  the  world  lost  in 
him  a  profound  scholar,  a  keen  observer,  and 
a  very  agreeable  old  man. 

We  of  coarse  made  a  pilgrimage  early  to 
"  Temple  Bar,"  the  centre  of  historical  Lon- 
don, lately  revived  for  us  in  the  beautiful 
spectacular  play  of  "Henry  V."  Tothinkthat 
in  1772,  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  a  rebel's  head  figured  on  this  gate  I  We 
could  not  help  recalling  Dr.  Johnson,  as  he 
and  Goldsmith  chatted  at  the  gate  of  Teronle 
Bar,  as  Addison,  Steele,  and  Congreve,  may 
have  done.  Wesawinsidritthelofkypageantn 
that  have  passed  under  tliat  smoky  dome. 
Queen  EUsabeth,  in  gay  atttre,  drove  throng^ 
to  St.  Panl's  to  tbuik  God  for  the  destruction 
of  Ihe  Armada;  Bicbard  IL  shook  his  golden 
bells  from  bis  bright  r^mcnt  here ;  Cromwell 
here  laid  sacrilegions  hands  tm  the  keys  of 
London,  which  were  none  of  his.  Brilliant 
living  Henry  T.  and  poor  dead  Henry  V.  alike 
went  under  the  old  storied  gate-way.  In  fact, 
History,  Literature,  Romance,  three  knightly 
companions,  bear  us  company  as  we  drive  In 
our  cab  through  Temple  Bar,  and  we  look 
lingeiingly  back  on  their  splendid  pageantry. 
The  one  scarcely  less  regal  than  the  other, 
for  who  shall  say  which  is  greatest — be  who 
lives  and  fights,  he  who  lives  and  dreams,  or 
he  who  lives  and  writes  f  Which  was  great- 
est, Henry  V.  or  ShakespeareY  which  oould 
we  give  up  t 

At  the  Tower  of  London,  where  every  Ameri- 
can goes  to  put  his  hand  directiy  upon  history, 
strange  to  say,  the  heart^haped  ruby  of  the 
Black  Prince  interested  me  more  than  all  the 
jewels,  the  armor,  or  the  block.  Our  Lon- 
don friends  were  always  amused  at  our  ever- 
new  enthusiasm  for  Fleet  Street,  Temple  Bar, 
Lndgate  Hill,  and  East  Cheap.  Old  stories 
to  them,  tb^  oould  soaroely  understand  why 
we  had  come  three  thonsand  miles  to  look  at 
the  familiar  places.  They  oould  hardly  re- 
alize that  It  was  grandfather's  house  to  us, 
that  we  had  eome  to  ferret  out  the  l^;ends 
of  ohiMhood,  the  reading  of  a  lifetime. 
Americans  will  fed  as  much  bereaved  as  any 
Mstoty-lovlng  Englishman  can,  when  Temple 
Bar  is  taken  down,  ugly  old  useless  thing 
that  it  Is. 

After  a  morning  spent  with  antiquity,  we 
would  vary  the  scene,  and  descending  into 
the  present  century  with  some  patroniiing 
sense  of  condescension,  we  would  go  to  sec 
the  Water-Color  Exhibition,  most  wonderful 
and  mrat  beautiful.  We  have  no  idea  here 
of  the  English  wateiwiolors,  although  many 
are  brought  here  by  opulent  picture-buyers. 


The  best  onen  stay  at  home.  Thebreadtk, 
beauty,  and  variety  of  these  {nctnies,  tiielr 
great  merit,  must  be  seen  to  be  qipred- 
ated.  Then,  having  tasted  freshness  is  these 
pictures,  we  would  drive  out  to  Sydeiditm 
Crystal  Pahwfl  to  •  rose-show,  and  see  Eng- 
land's flowers  in  a  thousand  varieties.  Then 
is  no  doubt  Enghmd's  rose  most  be  seen  m 
English  soil  to  be  appreciated.  The  rose  Is 
England  is  a  madi  handsome  flower  than 
here.  That  moist  and  soft  climate  brings  all 
things  to  perfection,  and  the  rose-show  at  Sy- 
denham in  June,  where  every  caltivatcr  in  the 
kingdom  brings  his  best  and  most  perfect 
flower,  if  a  thing  to  live  for.  They  arrange 
the  charming  things  in  moss  baskets,  on  a 
long,  narrow  table,  and  the  people  in  two 
processions  walk  on  either  side  these  table* 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  fact,  goiiig 
and  coming,  I  thoi^ht  we  had  nearly  a  mOe 
nf  the  best  roses  in  the  world. 

Westminster  Abbey  would  claim  us  for 
days,  and  never  weary  us.  After  morning  ser- 
vice we  would  drive  out  of  London,  perhipi 
to  Eew  Gardens  to  see  the  people — the  bani- 
bler  people  enjoy  the  day  in  these  pnblie 
pleasure-grounds.  The  cwu'tfTatiHies  at  Ker 
are  the  finest  io  Enj^d.  Here  are  the  plne- 
ries,  palmeries,  orchid-bouses,  where  one  can 
find  the  beantiAil  cnriosittes  of  the  ai^plaBt 
—parasite  funily  to  perfection.  There  ve 
saw  the  white  dove  of  the  Isthmus  of  Fans- 
ma,  the  "St-Esprit"  poising  Its  wings  over 
a  dry  branch;  Nature— again  a  plagiarist, 
imitating  herself.  Canary-birds  in  floweiSr 
white  rabbits  peeping  out  of  purple  Ullei— 
the  orchid-fiower  is  always  an  aiumd  In  dis- 
guise. Sitting  in  the  shady  grounds  of  Ee«, 
I  talked  to  my  next  neighbor,  a  poor  woman 
of  London ;  one  of  the  thousands  who  came 
oat  to  enjoy  the  Sabbath  rest  and  coolness. 
She  told  me  of  their  bumble  preparationi, 
their  bringing  their  own  tea  and  sugar,  and 
their  stopping  at  a  farm-house  to  make  the 
tea,  where  they  bought  a  little  milk  and 
bread.  "  The  whole  day  only  costs  as  a  shil- 
ling," said  she.  *'  If  it  cost  more  we  could 
not  do  it."  The  drive  home  from  Kew  is 
over  the  very  roads  which  were  once  haunted 
by  highwaymen.  We  are  not  stopped,  bet 
reach  London  in  safety.  We  enjoyed  going 
to  Covent  Garden  Market  to  buy  flowers  and 
fruits.  The  English  strawberries  are  im- 
mense things,  twice  as  large  as  ours,  and  of 
the  most  irregular  shape.  They  do  not  eat 
them  as  we  do,  with  cream,  but,  daintily  tak- 
ing them  by  the  green  stem,  dip  than  care- 
fully in  sugar,  and  always  give  two  bites  to  a 
beriy,  which  amply  deserves  the  comidimeut. 
I  onoo  pidced  tiiem  from  the  rlne,  in  Ann* 
Bolcyn'a  Gardwi,  at  Hampbai  Conrt,  sod 
whether  it  was  the  recoUecUon  Of  her  lipt, 
poor  thing,  tuc  whethw  the  strawbwries  were 
particularly  well  flavored,  I  know  not,  bvt  I 
taste  them  still— that  glorious  Engli^  va- 
riety called  the  Queen. 

Another  pleasant  sight  of  London  was  of 
course  the  "Ladies'  Mile,"  that  row  of  fldr 
amazons  in  the  park  of  a  morning  when  Ae 
band  plays  in  front  of  St.  James's  Palace,  and 
you  hire  a  chair  aud  sit  down  to  look  on  as 
all  London's  best  horse-flesh  and  all  Eng- 
land's best  beauty,  aristocracy,  and  ele^ee, 
file  past  you.  An  En^shwoman  never  locks 
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wo  veil  u  on  horaebick;  we  thoaghii  mem 
leu  handsome  than  our  yoang  Amerioan  wom- 
en, bnt  they  Iiad  fine  flgnrei,  and  were  Terj 
sUtely.  The  men  are  mperb,  and  the  best, 
dressed  men  !n  the  world. 

The  CiTatal  ^laee  at  Sydenham  is  a  great 
Bonrce  of  amusement.  There  one  hears  Ui«e 
monster  concerts  of  a  tboosand,  sometimes 
five  thonsaud,  vdees.  There  one  can  see  the 
models  of  the  Alhambra,  the  (iimons  sculpt- 
nres,  and  almost,  I  had  said,  bnildlngs  of 
Europe ;  there  the  best  6ower8,  birds,  beasts, 
and  cnrioeiiieB  of  the  world.  There  can  one, 
after  a  day  of  maslc  and  sigbt-seeing,  get  a 
c<HnfortabIe  dinner,  luncheon,  tea,  or  any 
thing,  and  drive  back  to  London  comfortably 
tired,  in  time  for  a  theatre,  opera,  and  two  or 
three  balls.  There  is  no  donbt  that  London 
takoD  in  this  way  is  fatiguing,  and  requires 
a  robust  love  of  pleesnre,  and  a  strong  con- 
stitution to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  well. 

The  theatres  in  London  are  not  on  a  par 
wiUi  her  other  splendors.  The;  are  small, 
dingy,  ilt-ligbted,  compared  with  oars,  with 
few  ezoq>tionB  ;  bnt  the  acUng,  especiallj  of 
the  women,  is  far  better.  Last  winter,  how- 
erer,  certain  excellent  plays  were  produced 
in  yew  York  wiUi  great  care.  Bnt  in  Lon- 
don, where  competition  is  so  enormous,  the 
theatrioal  aa  wdl  as  all  other  business  must 
be  well  done,  or  tt  does  not  snooeed. 

The  dinners  of  London  are  Tery  late, 
never  befim  eight  o'clock ;  this  aUowa  of  a 
loi^  drive  in  the  ptrk,  but  it  eObetnally  loses 
yon  the  crening  for  any  wtertebanenL  l3k  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  London  to  see  Its  wdl- 
dressed  pairs,  in  a  neat  olarenee  or  brougham, 
going  out  to  dimw,  each  gentleman  carrying 
his  hat  in  his  hand  for  fear  of  disturbing  his 
wdl^lreased  hair.  The  late  twilight  in  that 
high  latitude  leaves  London  as  bright  almost 
as  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  whole 
dty  seems  to  be  going  oat  to  dine  with  some- 
body else.  Tou  almost  wonder  if  there  is  a 
house  of  a  respectable  grade  where  the  peo- 
ple are  staying  at  home  and  dining  off  their 
own  sboulder-of-mutton.  Should  you  wish  to 
go  to  the  theatre  or  opera,  you  must  refuse 
yonr  dinner -par^,  and  dine  ^ombly  at  six 
o'clock. 

It  was  always  a  sight  to  us  to  see  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  or  any  member  of  the  royal  family 
drove  through  the  streets  in  state.  Loyalty 
Is  a  new  sight  to  us  here  in  free  America, 
and  It  takes  na  out  of  our  reokoiung.  The 
MQgards**— splendid  men,  in  the  roost  brlll- 
iaiit  dreas  in  the  world— were  another  gUt- 
terfav  and  pompons  sight.  All  this  was  to 
be  had  for  nothing,  merely  a  part  of  your 
day,  and  your  own  participaUon  in  it  was  to 
keep  yoor  eyes  open.  So  with  the  handsome 
English  children  playing  in  the  parks  with 
tbelr  dogs,  groups  right  out  of  PwmA;  bo 
with  tlie  equipages,  with  thdr  fsnltless  turn- 
out, Uie  servants  chosen  for  their  good  looks, 
dean  limbs,  and  the  coachmen  necessarily 
■tout,  the  neatness  of  the  livery,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  horses,  harness,  and  belongings 
—all  is  oliarming. 

This  intense  care  bestowed  on  the  equi- 
page prodncefl  a  resnlt  wtiicb  is  not  reached 
aaywbere  on  the  Continent.  The  state-car- 
(6^M  of  «apafora  and  kiagi  may  flash  past 


you  in  a  Continental  <dty,  but  then  oomes 
shabbiness.  In  England  Uie  elegance  never 
ceases,  the  pride  of  the  nation  seems  to  be 
in  its  "  turn-out."  The  BngUsl)  love  of  horses 
is  inextinguishable. 

"  Bbadows  we  are.  and  Uke  shadows  we  depart,*^ 

says  the  old  snn-dial  in  the  Temple,  which 
Charles  Lamb  loved.  Oh,  that  Inner  Temple 
garden,  right  in  the  heart  of  %mciky  Ltmdon  I 
Hare  tiie  EnightB  -  Templars  have  sat  and 
talked  of  Jerusalem.  Here  may  ffliakespeare 
have  aat,  and  thought  out  that  law  which  the 
world  now  pronounces  perfect.  Here  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  sat  and  dreamed  lA  glory, 
and  of  the  poor  maid -of- honor  whom  he 
loved,  nor  thought  how  brief  was  to  be  his 
hour  of  freedom  and  sunshine.  Here  came 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wyoherly  and  Con- 
greve,  and  imprisoned  the  light,  the  fragrance, 
and  the  memories,  which  they  afterward 
threw,  with  many  a  rainbow  -  tint,  through 
the  diamtmd  lens  of  genius,  on  the  pages  of 
the  drama.  Here' sat  poor  Goldsmith  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  under  yon  famouB  sycamore-tree, 
which  some  one  has  called  an  "  august  mum- 
my." Here  comes  now  the  stranger,  to  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  the  ages.  Here  come  the 
children,  "  In  search  of  the  lost  Eden ; "  and 
hare  blossmns  England's  rose  and  England's 
hawthorn  In  beautiful  Igxnrlanoe.  I  know  no 
word  to  describe  these  half-^ardw,  ^If-park 
patadissB  of  England,  except  the  old  word 
^eMowiM,  which  always  came  Into  my  mind. 

St  Paul's  was  tiie  one  sight  of  London 
that  ^sappi^nted  me.  Periups  it  was  too 
vast.  It  looked  naked,  and  gi^  and  lonely. 
"  The  noblest  ohurefa  in  its  style  of  OhrtsUan 
Europe,  the  masterpiece  of  Wren,  the  glory 
and  pride  of  London,"  overwhelmed  me  with 
its  memories,  its  grandeur,  and  its  fame.  I 
could  remember  only  the  poorer  and  more 
foolish  allusions  to  it  in  modern  literature. 
The  Roman  Temple,  which  was  its  site ;  the 
legend  of  St.  Paul  preaching  there ;  William 
tbe  Conqueror's  Norman  bishop,  who  inter- 
ceded with  the  monarch  and  recovered  the 
lost  privileges'  of  London  citizens  ;  William 
Fitzosbert  denouncing  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
from  St.  Paul's  Cross ;  the  meetings  which 
led  to  Magna  Cliarta;  Old  John  of  Gaunt, 
time-honored  Lancaster,  threatening  to  drag 
the  bishop  out  of  the  church  by  his  hair ; 
lUchard  II.,  dissolute,  rash,  and  unfortunate, 
coming  in  all  his  pomp  and  splendor ;  even 
tbe  stories  of  the  mtlilesB  Wars  of  the  Roses ; 
even  beautiful  Jana  Shore  doing  penance; 
even  Wolsey  cuning  to  iting  mass  and  cele- 
brate peace  between  France,  England,  and 
Spitio-— even  these  great  ghosts  fUled  to  move 
me.  I  tboi^ht  of  them  aftmrard.  It  is  one  of 
the  imperfections  of  the  mind  that  it  refuses 
sometimes  to  bo  great  with  greatness,  and 
carries  its  own  bitterness,  as  a  peddler  might 
wear  his  pack,  in  the  presmce  of  royalty.  I 
could  only  think  of  Sydney  Smith's  witticism 
about  tbe  old  lady  who  called  the  vergers 
virgins,  and  who  asked  Mr.  Smith  if  it  was 
true  that  he  walked  down  St.  Paul's  with 
three  virgins  carrying  silver  pokers  in  front 
of  him.  He  shook  his  head.  "  Madame," 
said  he,  "  some  enemy  of  the  Church,  some 
dissenter,  bos  been  misleading  you." 

It  was  after  I  came  away  tiut  I  remem- 


bered diat  Shakespeare  haunts  StPaoPs.  He 
makes  Falstaff  here,  Bardolpfa  there ;  and  Ben 
Jouson  lays  the  third  act  of  "  Every  Man  in 
bis  Humor  "  in  the  middle  aisle ;  then  did  I 
remembn  that  "horrid,  bloody,  and  malU 
clous  flame  "  which  in  1M6  destroyed  St.  Paul, 
and  made  way  for  Wren's  genius,  which 
raised  the  dome.  "I  build  for  eternity," 
said  Wren,  and  It  was  a  courageous  speech. 

Since  IftSf  tiie  daily  voice  of  prayer  and 
praise  has  never  ceased  in  St.  FauL  One 
hour  I  do  remember  as  fittingly  spent  there. 
In  the  chapel,  near  its  historic  dead,  I  heard 
service  in  Sl  Paul's.  The  boys'  voices — 
"  those  children  of  Paul's  "—rent  the  air  with 
their  delicious  soprano,  and  fitly  bore  tbe 
mind  upward  to  tbe  grand  associations  and 
ideas  which  should  fill  that  noble  dome. 

M.  E.  W.  S. 

A  DAY  WITH  DUMAS. 

THE  day  before  yesterday,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  tbe  morning,  I  rang  at  tbe  door  cX 
the  little  hotel  occupied  by  Alexandre  Dn- 
mas,  on  the  Avenue  de  'V^llera— one  of  the 
wide  and  handsome  stireets  that  the  seven< 
tesDtb  eofromiUtmeiU  owes  to  the  skill  of 
Baron  Haussmann. 

The  house  has  quite  a  commonplooe  as< 
pecL  At  the  first  glance  it  looks  small,  and 
one  can  scarcely  realise  that  It  can  shdter  so 
much  talent  1  Bat  on  entering  the  house  one 
perceives  at  once  that  me  is  not  in  tlie 
house  of  an  ordinary  person.  The  severely 
simple  decoration  of  the  antechamber,  the 
vases  filled  with  exotic  plants,  the  jwrb'jm  of 
Gobelin  tapestry,  the  thick  carpet  with  its 
dark,  rich  coloring,  the  old  lamp  of  wrougfat- 
iron,  Bonnington's  great  composition  repre- 
senting the  Rue  Royale  in  1826 — all  that 
impresses  the  spectator  greatly.  It  is  the 
porch  of  a  temple,  not  the  entrance  of  a 
dwelling.  And  at  all  events  the  god  does  not 
keep  you  waiting.  Dumas  likes  to  know  at 
once  the  name  of  the  indiscreet  person  who 
comes  to  disturb  him,  so  be  conceals  himself 
behind  the  folds  of  the  portiire.  Thence  he 
can  see  tbe  visitor  without  l>eing  seen  him- 
seir,  and  a  slight  sign  Rotates  bis  reidy  to 
tbe  valet  who  has  admitted  you. 

In  spite  of  the  early  hour,  I  knew  that  I 
would  find  the  great  author  already  up  and 
dressed.  He  rises  earlier  than  any  one  else 
in  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very 
few  who  retire  earlier. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  gone  to  bed 
after  ten  o'clock  more  than  twice  daring 
eighteen  years,"  he  once  said  to  me.  **  And  X 
am  the  awakmer  of  tbs  whole  house.  I  al- 
ways light  the  fires  In  all  the  rooms.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  a  servant  who  would 
save  me  that  trouble.  I  have  often  engaged 
servants  who,  finding  me,  when  they  came 
down-stairs,  sitting  on  the  floor  before  the 
hearth  and  arranging  the  fagots,  have  com- 
plimented me  on  my  skill  at  that  task,  and 
who  were  evidently  saying  to  themselves,  <  If 
it  amuses  him  we  will  not  disturb  him  1 '  I 
even  think  of  the  kitoben-fires,  so  that,  when 
my  cook  oomes  down  to  his  domain,  he  has 
imtbing  to  do  bnt  to  put  on  the  blaring  fire 
the  soup  that  I  take  every  mondng  rsgnlarly 
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before  setting  to  work,  I  hare  tried  everj 
thing — tea,  coffee,  chocolate — but  it  isaoup— 
which  iB  honest  food  when  it  is  well  made — 
which  has  gained  tbt:  preference.  No  matter 
liow  strong  it  may  be,  or  how  much  tJiere  is 
of  it,  it  ia  easy  to  digest  It  has,  moreover, 
tliat  adTuitaga  wliieh  doctors,  who  bo  rarely 
agree  tboat  any  thing,  nnaidmoasly  attritnite 
to  it:  it  whete  the  appetite,  and  pnts  the 
stomaofa  into  a  good  hnmor  for  the  lirealLrast" 

Earing  finished  hts  soup,  Dumas  passes 
into  his  study,  which  occupies  the  ground- 
floor  with  the  dining.room,  the  library,  and 
the  parlor.  This  study  ia  a  place  where  stat- 
uettes, maouacripts,  pictures,  books, .  and 
arms,  are  heaped  together  in  picturesque  dis- 
order. Some  are  on  the  floor,  others  Ite  in 
confusion  on  the  tables.  There  is  scarcely 
enough  room  for  the  riaitor's  arm-cbair  and 
the  cane-stool  on  which  the  dramatist  always 
sits.  But  you  will  say — he  must  have  an 
iron  bar  in  his  spine  to  enable  him  to  pass 
whole  hours  in  a  seat  without  a  back,  and 
without  support  of  any  hind.  To  this  re- 
mark I  will  answer  by  stating  the  fashion 
in  which  Dumas  works.  He  Bits  at  his  desk 
just  long  enough  to  concentrate  his  thoughts. 
Then  be  rises,  walks  about,  returns  to  bis 
mannsor^t,  writes  again,  rises  again,  goes  to 
kiss  his  children  or  to  change  the  place  of 
one  of  bis  beloved  knick-knacks,  takes  up 
the  pen  once  more,  and  so  on. 

\a  the  middle  of  the  room  stands  the 
desk—An  enormous  piece  of  ftiniitnre  of  the 
time  of  Loots  XTI,,  witii  slielTes,  compart- 
ments, and  drawers.  On  the  top^lidf  stands 
an  iron  oandlestlck  with  three  bnndies— 4hiir 
less  than  the  saored  candlestick  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Its  three  t^wrs,  half  borned  ont,  show 
that  Dumas  does  not  believe  tito  snperstition 
of  the  "  three  UghU,"  and  that  can  be  readi- 
ly believed  when  we  remember  that  he  was 
lighted  by  them  while  writing  "  Monsieur  Al- 
pbonse,"  and  the  preface  to  "  Man  on  Les- 
caut"  Beside  this  candlestick  is  a  hand  In 
bronze  displayed  on  a  black-marble  pedestal. 
This  hand  is  small — to  call  it  abort  would 
be  more  correct  Its  Blender,  tapering  fin- 
gers, whose  nails  are  distinguished  by  their 
perfect  oval,  are  spread  apart  like  the  claws 
of  an  eagle.  The  palm  is  fleshy,  large,  and 
powerful.  One  can  understand  that  this 
band  had  grasped  almost  all  styles,  and  had 
treated  them  all  with  an  equal  vi^.  It  fa 
the  hand  of  the  elder  Duroas,  moulded  at 
Puy  from  his  corpse,  in  1870. 

After  having  shown  me  —  not  wiUiont 
emotion — this  eloquent  bronze,  the  author 
drew  out  before  my  eyes  the  drawers  of  a 
small  piece  of  furniture  whose  form  recalled 
that  of  those  cabineU  In  which  ooln-ooHeet- 
ora  ke^  thdr  ooUeotions.  I  saw  theie  hands 
in  marUe,  in  plaster,  uid  in  stearine;  bands 
of  men  and  hands  of  women ;  the  ignoble 
hands  of  assassins  and  the  slender  hands  of 
duchesses ;  the  hand  ttf  Troppmann  and  that 
of  the  eldest  Hademoiselle  Damaln — the  per- 
fection of  its  Und. 

"  I  Uke  hands,"  said  Dumas.  "  They  are 
more  expressive  to  me  than  faces ;  I  have  had 
hands  under  my  eyes  which  have  revealed 
infamous  actions,  and  otiien  that  have  told 
me  of  great  actions," 

This  digression  baa  led  me  away  from 


the  desk,  whereon  I  perceive  a  large  sheaf  of 
quill-pens,  the  only  kind  that  the  great  au- 
thor uses.  It  gives  bim  a  strange  pleasure  to 
hear  them  scream  on  the  smooth,  blue  paper 
which  he  always  uses.  We  mast  not  forget 
the  inkstand — a  prosaic  block  of  glass. 

"  It  is  the  inkstand  that  belonged  to  the 
Countess  Dash,"  s^d  Dumas.  "The  poor 
womui  bequeathed  it  to  me  In  her  will.  I 
shaUuse  it  all  mylifb.  But  I  changed  the 
inks.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  own ;  the  pub- 
lishers are  not  dissatisfied,  and  the  theatrical 
managers  seldom  eompiUn, — ^But  what  are 
you  looking  at  f  " 

I  had  caught  sight  of  a  pile  of  letters 
ready  for  the  mail.  On  the  top  envelope, 
which  was  larger  than  the  others,  I  read  dis- 
tinctly, *'  To  Monseigneur  Dnpanioup," 

"  bo  you  know  what  I  am  sending  there 
to  the  eminent  prelate  t  '*  asked  the  author 
of  "  La  Dame  anx  Cam^Uas.*'  Well,  it  is 
my  preface  to  '  Hsnon  Lescaut,'  I  ask  him 
to  read  it,  and  to  let  me  know  what  he  thinks 
of  it.  As  for  the  others,  they  are  of  no 
account  I  receive  an  enormous  number  of 
letters,  and  I  am  weak  enough  to  answer 
them.  Host  of  them  are  alike,  Ont  of  ten 
letters  of  my  correspondents,  there  are  seven 
people,  of  whom  I  had  never  heard,  who  ask 
me  for  something,  two  people  whom  I  know 
slightiy  who  ask  me  for  Something,  and  one 
person  whom  I  know  very  well,  and  who— 
thanks  me  for  something.  Tou  will  say  that 
the  itid  of  a  secrMary  would  save  me  all  tills 
labor ;  that  is  true,  but  I  have  a  horror  of 
secretaries.  I  do  not  like  that  gentionsn 
who  rummages  among  your  papers,  keeps  a 
copy  (tf  your  correspondenoe,  ud  who,  after 
having  Uved  on  you  daring  your  life,  con- 
tioues  to  live  on  you  after  your  death  by  sell- 
ing to  the  papers,  the  day  after  your  Ameral, 
revelations  more  or  less  authentic  oonoem- 
ing  your  private  life.  A  secretary  is  rarely  a 
friend ;  he  is  usually  an  enemy,  who  never 
forgives  you  for  the  kindnefls  you  have  shown 
him,  and  who  wilUogly  allows  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  has  been  your  collaborator. 
As,  before  telling  this  lie,  he  waits  until  you 
are  six  feet  underground,  you  cannot  pro- 
test against  the  falsehood.  One's  best  sec- 
retary is  one's  self.  He  at  least  does  not  be- 
tray you,  and  he  has  the  great  advantage  of 
dying  at  the  same  time  as  yourself." 

After  having  sent  off  bis  mail,  Dumas 
works  till  noon.  Four  hours  a  day  (atad  that 
not  every  day)  have  sufficed  for  him  to  pro- 
duce in  twenty  years  the  books  and  the 
dramas  which  both  worlds  have  read  and  ap- 
plauded. It  must  not  be  imagined  that  he 
reaches  at  once  the  clear,  sparkUng,  and  im> 
sanative  st^le  wMofa  is  the  distinguishing 
qosllty  of  his  g^os. 

The  following  anecdote  will  prove  the 
contrary; 

When  it  was  rumored  that  the  "Albire 
Clemencesu  **  was  about  to  appear,  H.  de  Ville- 
messant,  the  editor  of  the  J^^jpiro,  asked  Du- 
mas for  the  novel,  with  a  view  to  pnbllshii^ 
it  aa  tbe  fen^BHonQt  bis  paper.  After  two 
weeks'  reflection,  the  author  wait  to  see  M. 
de  Yiliemessant 

"I  ref\ise,"  he  said;  "we  would  both 
make  a  bad  speculation.  The'A&ireClemen- 
oean  *  Is  Intended  to  be  read  all  at  onoe,  and 


in  book-form.  The  interest  Is  not  managed 
as  it  is  in  the  works  that  are  published  in 
divisions,  and  in  which  the  action  advances 
by  leaps.  I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  pos- 
sible, but,  while  I  was  copying  my  manu- 
Bcript  for  the  fourth  time — " 

"  Tou  coined  tiiat  huge  volume  four  times 
over  r  Tou  are  jesting." 

**  I  am  telling  the  truth.  It  is  by  copying 
my  prodnctitms  ag^n  and  again  that  I  give 
them  tiiose  qualities  which  people  are  kind 
enough  to  aUribate  to  them.  I  find  each 
time  changes  to  make,  expressions  to  modify, 
incidents  to  make  more  dnmatic,  without 
counting  all  the  superfluities  which  I  cat  out. 
These  successive  revisions,  made  word  by 
word,  pen  in  hand,  are  weariftome,  fastidious 
even,  but  I  will  never  renounce  them,  for  I 
appreciate  too  well  what  I  owe  to  them. 
Whenever  I  deliver  up  one  of  my  manuscripts 
into  tbe  hands  of  Hidiel  Levy,  I  have  fraoUc 
desires  to  tear  It  away  from  bim  and  to  CQpy 
it  all  over  again." 

I  have  said  that  there  are  arms  in  Du- 
mas's  study.  The  one  which  he  takes  great 
pride  in  showing  is  the  breech-loading  gun 
constructed  by  Devisme,  to  be  used  io  "  La 
Femme  de  CUude."  At  first  I  took  this  in. 
etrumentof  destmctioo  for  a  fowling-piece, 
and  I  asked  Damns  if  he  was  a  sportsman. 

"Not  at  all,''  he  answered.  Wliile  I 
admit  that  It  is  right  to  kill  an  adulterous 
man  or  woman,  I  do  not  admit  that  It  is  right 
to  km  a  rabbit" 

Dumas  potaited  out  to  me  an  admirable 
piotnre  of  stilUift  wUeh  hung  over  tiie  man- 
tel-piece of  hts  study. 

"Yollon  paints  marvelonsly,"  he  said. 
*'  Well,  he  ean  do  stlU  better.  His  genius  Is 
lacy ;  it  needs  »  stimulant  It  Is  like  a  hone 
whose  notion  is  only  devd(^>ed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tbe  spur.  I  had  reflected  for  a 
Icmg  time  how  to  get  from  YoUon  a  Yollon 
superior  to  himself,  when  one  day,  as  I  was 
widking  along  the  Rue  d' Amsterdam,  I  saw, 
in  the  window  of  a  dealer  in  second-hand  ftir^ 
niture,  the  frame  of  carved  wood  in  which 
the  picture  is  set   Look  at  it  I  *' 

I  examined  the  f>ame,  whose  artistic 
beauty  had  escaped  me,  and  I  uttered  a  cry 
of  admiration  at  the  sight  of  its  two  wreaths 
of  flowers,  wrought  with  unequaled  ftnisb, 
and  caught  together  at  the  top  by  a  sHght 
knot  of  ribbons. 

"  I  bought  that  frame,"  continued  Du- 
mas, "  I  had  it  regilded,  and  sent  it  to  Yol- 
lon, with  these  words:  'Tou  will  be  very 
good  if  yon  will  put  in  this  tiie  dish  of  froit 
QiaC  yon  promised  me,  and  which  you  have 
not  y^  commenced.*  To  ezecnte  a  picture 
which  would  make  that  ftame  forgotten,  wu 
not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  One  does  not  put 
vinegar  into  a  titver  flask.  Yollon  nuder- 
stood  that  he  irould  have  to  surpass  htmseilf 
to  prevent  his  eanvaa  from  bdng  annihilated 
by  its  setting,  and  yon  see  he  baa  soeceeded." 

Time  passes  swiftly  in  such  a  boose  and 
with  Buoh  a  host  Thit  elock  stmek  the  hour 
of  noon  while  I  was  admlrii^  a  composition  by 
Hadame  Lemaire,  one  of  Chaplin's  best  pupila. 

"  Tou  must  breakfast  with  us,"  eaid  Du- 
mas. "  I  have  the  usual  disease  of  coUectora, 
I  Uke  to  show  my  picture-gallery,  so  I  will 
keq>  that  for  dessert  And  then  I  will  istro- 
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duce  70U  to  IDT  daoghters.  Come,  be  tempt- 
ed." 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Hesdemoi- 
selles  Colette  and  Jeanloe.  They  bad  been 
mentioned  to  ,iDe  as  tiro  exlraordinary  chU- 
drm,  and  worthy  of  (ABerratioD. 

I  accepted,  and  we  entered,  the  dialng- 
room,  which,  for  want  of  space,  I  will  not 
deacribe. 

I  took  my  aeat  at  the  right  band  of  Ha. 
dame  Dnmaa,  whoae  afbble  and  hospitable 
welcome  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  Her 
dau^ters  were  seated  opposite  me,  and  I 
did  not  take  my  eyes  off  of  them  while  tab' 
ing  my  brealtfaat.  Colette  is  foarteen  years 
old,  she  is  no  longer  a  child,  and  she  is  not 
yet  a  young  girl.  Besides,  she  has  from  her 
babyhood  defied  claBsificntion.  Do  little  chil- 
dren Qsitally  talk  to  the  following  manner  ? 
The  day  after  the  first  representation  of  the 
"  Sapplioe  d*une  Femme " — that  drama  in 
which  a  child  chooses  between  her  parents, 
who  are  about  to  separate — Dumas  said  to 
Colette,  who  was  scarcely  six  years  old : 

*'  Fapa  and  mamma  are  going  away  from 
each  other.    Which  will  you  stay  with  f  " 

"  With  the  one  who  doesn't  go  away," 
answered  Colette,  without  hesitation. 

"  Tliia  lesson  from  looh  yonthfol  Hps  ter- 
rified me,"  said  Dnmas.  "  It  is  tiie  lesson  of 
the  piece  eondensed  Into  a  few  words.  I  at- 
tribute it  to  ebanoe,  and  a  little  also  to  Co- 
lette's home-staying  instincts.  If  she  staid 
with  the  one  wLo  remained  at  home,  she 
would  annd  being  disturlied." 

Jeanine,  who  is  almost  eight  years  old, 
makes  less  profound  replies.  One  Sunday 
morning — she  was  then  fire  years  old — her 
nurse,  whom  she  diil  not  wish  to  accompany 
to  mass,  described  to  her  the  surprise  of  the 
Virgin  when  she  did  not  see  Jeanine  in  her 
usual  place  at  the  cfanrch  : 

"  You  can  tell  her,"  answered  the  child, 
*'  that  I  have  gone  to  the  country." 

Colette  is  Dumas  pirt,  and  Jeanine  is 
Dnmas  fU.  Colette  is  extraragant,  prodi- 
gal, generous,  and  excitable.  Her  actions  are 
thoughtless  and  spontaneous,  Jeanine  makes 
up  her  mind  long  beforehand,  never  gives  an 
oi»nion  till  she  knows  the  cause  of  things, 
and  seems  idready  to  luiTe  acquired  a  lajge 
stock  of  experience. 

soon  as  she  knew  bow  to  write — she 
vas  Uien  years  old — Colette  wrote  down 
all  ber  inqiressions  every  evoting  in  a  hnge 
book.  Her  fatfaw  hai  always  taken  oare 
that  she  should  keep  up  her  journal  regular- 
ly. Therein,  for  the  last  eight  years,  Colette 
has  set  down,  in  a  language  which  has  grad- 
nally  become  purer,  her  judgments  and  her 
opi^ona  upon  every  thing  that  strikes  her. 
Therein  may  be  found  queer  accounts  of  plays, 
for  Colette  Is  passionately  fond  of  the  thea- 
tre. Jeanine  has  not  yet  developed  that 
taste,  to  the  present  Ume  she  has  preferred 
dolls  tn  tbeatroH.  Her  present  favorite  is 
life-aize,  superbly  dressed,  covered  with  Va- 
lenciennes lace,  and  wearing  a  cap  trimmed 
with  pink  ribbons,  and  it  looks,  when  lying 
on  its  white,  fiqm  pillow,  exactly  like  u  real 
baby.  And,  as  the  nurse  holds  it  carefully 
in  her  arms  whenever  she  goes  out  walking 
with  Jeanine,  it  oEien  tiappeas  that  friends 
oome  to  DDmas,  saying : 


"  I  congratulate  you,  my  friend,  your  third 
child  is  superb.  Is  it  a  boy  f  What  ia  ita 
name  1 " 

To  which  Dumas  makes  answer  in  a  se- 
pulchral voice : 

"  It  is  no  child  of  mine.  Ask  its  fiither, 
Oiroux,  who  keeps  the  toy-store  on  the  Bou- 
levard des  Capnoines." 

The  breakfast  drew  to  a  close.  I  can  bear 
witness  that  the  author  of  the  "  Id^es  de 
Mme.  Aubray  "  possesses  a  splendid  appetite. 
I  expressed  my  surprise,  however,  when  I 
saw  him  mix  his  wine  with  mineral  water,  an 
action  whioh  is  a  symptom  of  a  diffionlt  di- 
gestion. 

"  What  kind  of  water  do  you  drink  ?  "  I 
asked  him.  . 

"  Simply  pure  water.  But  you  may  have 
noticed  that  the  bottle  which  contains  it  is 
of  a  remarkable  form,  and  has  an  elatmrate 
ticket  on  it  The  secret  lies  in  that.  One 
day  my  stomach,  which  is  usually  good-na- 
tured, picked  a  quarrel  with  me,  '  I  know 
what  the  rascal  wants,*  I  said  to  myself. 
*  He  sees  all  his  comrades  get  mineral  water, 
and  so  he  la  jealous  and  rebels.  I  will  be 
more  canning  than  he,  however.  And  bo, 
ever  ainoe,  I  give  him  pure  water  out  of  an 
old  Vieby-water  bottl&  He  takes  it  unflincb- 
ingly^  thinks  he  is  satisfied,  and  has  bdiaved 
like  an  angel  ever  since." 

We  were  in  the  act  of  taking  our  ooffbe, 
when  the  servant  entered,  carrying  a  huge 
dish  filled  with  bread^ommba. 

"  Ah  I "  s^  Dnmas,  "  my  birds  are  grow* 
log  impatient." 

"  You  have  an  aviary  ?  " 

"  An  enormous  aviary.  Come  and  see  it" 

We  entered  the  library,  and  he  opened  a 
window  which  looked  out  on  the  garden  of 
the  hotel.  An  army  of  talkative  sparrows 
instantly  flew  np  and  perched  on  the  sur- 
rounding trees.  Some  alighted  within  a  few 
steps  of  us,  and  others  sdzed  on  the  wing  the 
crumbs  that  the  master  threw  out  to  them, 

"  I  know  them  almost  all,"  he  said,  "  The 
one  yon  see  there,  perched  on  the  rose-bush 
on  the  right,  is  a  regular  gamin  of  Paris.  He 
reminds  me  of  a  boy  who,  the  morning  of  the 
Arst  representation  of  '  Le  Fils  Natural," 
stopped  me  on  the  steps  of  the  Qymnaae  and 
asked  me  for  a  place,  saying  3 

I  have  a  right  to  a  free  ticket,  for  I 
have  never  known  my  parents.** 

Wlien  the  sparrows  were  satisfied,  we 
went  np  to  tiie  vast  pietoie-gallery  on  the 
first  floor  by  a  sturcase  whose  walls  literally 
disappeared  under  the  mass  of  pictures  wbioh 
covered  them.  The  most  original  of  these 
paintings  Is  a  portrdt  of  Vietor  Hi^  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  painted  by  Deveria. 

One  may  form  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
masterpieces  collected  in  this  houE>e  when  I 
say  that  the  illustrious  proprietor  has  been 
obliged  to  place  on  the  walls  of  this  staircase 
pictures  by  Diaz,  Gorot,  and  Danbigny,  which 
at  least  enjoy  there  an  excellent  light.  The 
enchantment  borders  on  ecstasy  in  this  im- 
mense hall,  adorned  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  all  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
the  modem  school  of  French  art  I  would 
consume  reams  of  paper  if  I  tried  to  enu- 
merate the  Xeiasoniers,  the  Millets,  the  Rons- 
seans,  the  Dupris,  that  bang  upon  the  w.iI1b. 


Every  medal  has  its  reverse.  If  the  taattf 
of  Alexandre  Dumas  for  fine  paintings  givet- 
him  exquisite  delight,  it  also  procures  fbrfaim 
intolerable  nuisances. 

The  danbers  without  renown,  the  serawt 
ers  out  of  work,  the  sculptors  without  or- 
ders, all  flock  to  bim.  All  them  eomplain 
of  the  hard  times,  and  lament  thnr  poverty, 
and  cry  fiunhie !  The  great  author,  who  has 
one  of  the  most  eompessionate  natures  that 
I  have  ever  known,  and  who  tries  hard  to  do- 
good  with  discretion,  always  allows  htmselT 
to  be  moved.  The  poor  devils  who  appeal  t<r 
his  good  heart  always  go  away  satisfied,  for, 
if  he  does  not  put  money  into  tbeir  pockets, 
at  least  he  puts  much  hope  into  their  hearts. 

All,  however,  do  not  yield  to  the  salutary 
influences  of  his  advice  and  Ihe  charm  of  his 
words.  One  day  he  received  the  visit  of  a 
landscape-pfdnter,  who  showed  him  a  remark- 
able etching. 

"  That  is  very  fine,"  cried  Dmnaa.  "  I  will 
buy  it.   How  much  do  you  want  for  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  valuable,"  said  the  artist,  "  be- 
cause I  am  alive;  but  after  I  am  dead  it  will 
be  worth  something.  Give  me  a  hundred 
fVancs  for  it." 

*'  There  they  are ;  but,  believe  me,  do  not 
talk  so.   Work  hard,  and  you  will  suoceed." 

That  very  evening  Dumas  beard  that  the 
artist  bad  returned  home,  bad  paid  his  debts 
with  the  hundred  francs,  and  had  blown  out 
hb  brains  1 

Then  there  are  others  who  bring  him  a 
pietare  and  any: 

"I  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  this  canvas, 
only  put  in  into  a  lottery  ;  your  connections 
are  extensive,  and  you  can  easily  dispose  of 
the  tickets." 

Dumas  consents,  and  advances  the  re- 
quired sum  to  the  needy  artist  Then  he  cuts 
out  fifty  squares  of  paper,  adorns  them  with 
pretty  numbers,  takes  half  himself,  and  offers 
the  rest  to  his  acquaintances.  But  that 
which  succeeds  a  hundred  times  faiU  ihe 
hundred-and-first  time.  Dumas  offers  them 
in  vain  ;  he  sighs,  and  takes  ten  more  num- 
bers. "  I  can  certainly  dispose  of  fifteen," 
he  says  to  himself.  At  last  a  visitor  comes 
who  lets  himself  be  tempted.  But  six  months 
pass  without  another  person  being  taken  in. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gentleman  wbo  took 
the  single  number  besieges  Dnmas  with  let- 
ters, and  asks  htm,  In  pressing  terms ; 

"  When  are  you  going  to  draw  the  lot- 
tery f" 

If  he  meets  him  on  the  street,  be  calls  to 
bim  from  afor; 

"  Will  the  lottery  be  drawn  soon  f  " 

Tired  of  waiting,  and  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  troublesome  man,  Dumas  takes  the 
other  fourteen  tickets,  which  gives  bim  forty- 
nine  out  of  the  fifty.  He  then  proceeds  to 
draw  the  lottery,  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  it  is 
the  gentleman  with  the  one  ticket  who  draws 
the  picture ! 

I  said  just  now  that  Dumas  possesses 
a  great  many  drawings  by  Meissonier.  The 
most  interesting  one  is,  without  doubt,  one 
called  "The  Interior  of  an  Artist's  Stu- 
dio." It  represents  the  woman  who  inspired 
the  novelist  with  the  "  Aflfeire  Clemenceau" 
posing  nude  before  her  husband.  It  waa  a 
present  made  by  the  great  artist  to  the  great 
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author  some  time  afler  the  publioKtioQ  of  hU 
famous  book,  nnd  it  was  only  after  the  an- 
thor'a  repeated  requesta  that  Meiasotiier 
wrote  at  tbe  Toot  of  the  sketch,  "To  mj 
friead  Dumaa." 

"  Wli;  did  700  not  wish  to  write  that  In- 
KriptioD  ?  "  asked  the  latter. 

My  dear  feUov,"  eaid  Hdssooier,  **  draw, 
ings  with  inscripUoDB  are  always  soM  cheap." 

"But  I  do  not  intend  to  aell  yours.** 

"  Then  yon  must  be  very  rich." 

Domaa  potseaaet  among  hia  pictures  mar- 
Teloni  oompoiltions  which  he  proonred  for 
nothing,  and  wUeh  are  now  worth  fabulous 
■nmi.  He  is  slightly  T^a  of  haviog  been  by 
turns  a  {dotare-dealor  and  oonnoisseur. 

"  The  profession  which  would  have  given 
me  most  satisfaction,"  he  said,  "  is  that  of 
a  bric-d-hrae  dealer.  To  speculate  in  pretty 
things  is  at  once  the  most  amusing  and  most 
profitable  of  pastimes.  There  is  nothing 
more  stupid  or  disagreeable  than  to  aell  can- 
<jles  and  tooth-bmahes ;  but  Raphaels,  Corots, 
old  ivory,  or  old  tapestry  t  ...  If  erer  I  per- 
ceive that  my  facaltiea  are  growing  weak  ;  if, 
as  clever  as  Roasioi,  I  know  when  to  stop, 
neither  too  soon  nor  too  late,  I  will  set  up  a 
huge  shop  for  the  sale  of  works  of  art.  It  is 
the  best  possible  business.  To  live  with  the 
masterpieces  of  the  past  and  of  the  present ; 
to  have  them  under  your  eyes ;  to  inhale  their 
venerable  dust ;  to  ezcliange  them  or  dispose 
of  them  at  a  profit  when  one  is  tired  of  ad- 
ndrfatg  them ;  to  tray  otibers,  and  contonplate 
tliem  anew — what  a  vision  I  And  then  there 
are  snrprisea,  ebanoes.  la  it  not  flattering 
to  see  a  BoUiseliild  enter  yoor  shop,  wlio 
pays  yon  ten  thousand  francs  for  the  oniqne 
Tase  whieh  you  cUscovered  In  the  provinces, 
in  a  narrow  alley,  in  the  possession  of  an  old 
merchant  of  iron-works,  who  asked  you  three 
francs  to  be  certain  of  getting  thirty  sous  for 
it — what  an  easy  fortune  I  l^iAt  is  inde- 
pendence, earned  not  by  hard  work,  but  by 
great  enjoyments.  I  know  something  about 
it;  I  was  on  that  scent  early  in  life,  and  I 
possessed  a  gallery  long  ago,  so  I  was  ena- 
bled to  answer  Hootigny  fifteen  years  ago 
when  he  asked  me  to  write  a  play,  the  sub- 
ject of  which*  did  not  suit  me,  and  who  said, 
in  order  to  persuade  me,  that  the  play  would 
bring  me  in  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand francs :'  If  I  am  in  pressing  need  of 
that  sum,  I  will  sell  ten  of  my  pictures.  .  .  . 
I  would  rather  traffic  in  the  art  of  others 
than  in  my  own.*  *' 

Side  by  side  with  the  pictures  for  which 
Domas  has  paid  dieir  weight  in  gold,  and 
others  that  he  has  bought  for  a  song,  I  saw 
others  that  he  has  won  at  billiards.  At  bill- 
iards? Tes,  at  billiards. 

The  immense  ta2m  whidi,  with  the  apart- 
mmts  of  Kadame  Dumas  and  her  daugb< 
ters,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  floor, 
contains  for  its  Aunitnre  a  large  table  cov- 
ered with  albums,  sketches,  and  pamidilets ;  an 
firard  piano ;  a  coloesat  divan,  which  divides 
the  room  in  halves  in  the  middle ;  and  a  small 
billiard4able.  A  game  at  billiards  is  the  fa- 
Torite  relaxation  of  the  new  academician. 
He  knows  almost  all  the  tricks  and  rtue*  of 
the  game,  and  is  so  proad  when  he  conquers 
his  adversary  that  he  recalls  the  pretensions 
of  Ingres  to  be  considered  a  good  violin- 


player.  I  think  that  Dumas  is  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  issue  of  a  game  as  in  the  suc- 
cras  of  one  of  his  plays.  His  playing  is 
sure,  but  I  think  the  style  lacks  elegance.  It 
is  among  the  intimate  friends  of  the  family 
that  Dnmas  finds  his  spectators  and  his  usual 
partners ;  tliey  are  called  Lavoiz,  Denayronse, 
Proiale,  niilippe  Bonsaesn,  Toihm,  and 
Bonier. 

It  is  after  his  meals  that  Dumas  loves  to 
indulge  in  Iiis  passion  for  billiards.  Madame 
Dumas  and  her  danghto-s  talk  in  one  comer 
ui  the  room  to  Charies  Narrey.  Other  inti- 
mates stand  round  the  billiard-table  and  criti- 
cise the  players,  and,  as  the  game  does  not 
require  the  oooeentration  of  mind  needed  for 
whist,  Parisian  wit  does  not  abdicate  its 
rights.  It  is  a  running  fire  of  jokes  and  co- 
nundrums. Sometimes  the  epicurean  Nisard, 
the  brother  of  the  great  Niaard,  throws  into 
the  midst  of  the  fun  pbiloaophical  remarks 
and  Latin  quotations,  but  Cbamfort  alwaya 
gets  the  upper  hand  of  Tadtus.  In  short, 
it  is  a  charming  atmosphere  wherrin  the  most 
stupid  become  witty.  Wilneaa  the  happy 
mot  of  a  certain  hnstwnd  who  was  married  to 
a  young  girl  of  unspeakable  ugUneas.  This 
husband  aees  bis  wife  just  as  she  is.  As  he 
was  taking  leave  one  evening,  Dnmas  said  to 
him : 

*'  Kiss  your  wife  for  me."  "  Very  well," 
said  the  other,  with  a  dgh, "  but  it  is  only  be- 
cause it  is  you." 

The  eonversation  often  ukea  a  sntous 
twi.  The  guests  discuss  the  last  drams,  the 
latdy  puldished  books,  or  tlie  last  sesdon  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but,  whether  grave 
or  frlTolous,  the  conTersation  ceases  at  ten 
o*eloek.  At  that  hour  Dumas  makes  his 
guests  understand  tint  he  is  ready  to  drop 
"into  the  arms  of  ICorpfaras.**  He  yawns, 
and  every  guest  makes  a  rush  for  his  over- 
coat. Sometimes  they  protest  The  author 
is  infiexible.  He  extinguishes  all  the  lamps 
one  by  one,  and  the  rebels  find  themselves 
suddenly  in  darkness.  They  are  obliged  to 
grope  their  way  out,  and  they  hear  the  ironi- 
cal good-night  that  Dumaa,  candle  in  hand, 
calls  to  them  from  tiie  third  story  where  his 
bedroom  Is  situated — the  empire  of  Alexander. 

It  has  a  very  strange  aspect,  this  little 
nook  crowded  under  the  roof  beside  the  lin- 
en-room. On  the  mantel-piece  stands  the 
bust  of  Deecl^e,  and  in  the  frame  of  the  look- 
ing glass  are  stuck  photographs,  autographs^ 
inritation  -  cards,  entrance  -  tickets  for  the 
races,  for  the  museums,  etc.  On  the  walls 
hang  drawings,  water -color  sketches,  old 
engravings,  and  a  crayon  portrait  of  Uadame 
Duplessis,  "  la  Dame  aux  Camilias." 

Two  lateral  dresstng-rooms  leaTe  a  recess 
in  wbidt  stands  the  author's  bed,  a  wide,  low 
bed,  on  which  is  flung,  in  guise  of  counter- 
pooe,  a  soft  square  of  the  rich'  woolen  stuff 
of  Smyrna. 

At  the  back  of  tUs  recess  hang  three 
pictures,  one  of  Omeral  Davy  Dumas,  the 
author's  grandfather,  another  of  his  father, 
Alexandre  Dumas;  the  third,  very  simply 
framed,  is  a  sketch  representing  a  dead  wom- 
an ;  it  is  the  mother  of  Dumas 

My  tale  is  ended.  I  took  my  hero  when 
he  got  oat  of  bed,  I  leave  him  when  he  is 
about  to  return  to  it— Aom  lAe  i'VwMA. 


AJV"    EVENING    AT  A 
HA  R  EM* 

"TT  rE  will  drees  like  natives :  we  are  about 
YV  the  same  height  and  figure,  and  there- 
fore  you  can  use  my  clothes.  Too  will  wear 
a  pair  of  lemon-colored  slippers,  pointed  at 
the  toes ;  whiteJinen  trousers,  like  two  large 
sacks,  which  are  gathered  at  the  waist  and 
at  the  ankles;  and  a  large  garment,  like  a 
fine  linen  dressing-gown,  prettily  embroid- 
md ;  it  fastens  round  the  throat  and  Is  1>elt- 
ed  round  tlie  waist;  it  &11b  to  the  knees. 
As  your  hair  is  golden  you  most  wear  a  pale- 
blue  waistbsnd,  a  blue  neck-riblK>n,  and  a 
blue  turban.  I  shall  kohl  your  eyebrows  and 
ejelashea.  Tour  hair  shall  hang  loose  down 
your  back,  and  be  tied  in  a  knot  of  blue  rib- 
bon behind  like  a  colt's  mane.  You  will  be 
covered  with  jewelry  of  all  colors,  uses, 
shapes,  and  sorts,  r^ardless  of  "  seta ; "  your 
turban  will  be  litenliy  cnisted  and  caked 
with  it.  A  small  bouquet  of  two  or  three 
flowers  will  be  fastened  in  your  front-hair,  so 
SB  to  hnng  down  your  forehead,  reaching  be- 
tween your  eyebrows — at  first  tt  will  make 
you  squint  I  will  also  kohl  a  few  stars  and 
crescents  on  your  faee.  Ton  shall  have  mi 
oblong  white-face  vdl,  about  three  yards  long 
and  one  broad,  which  you  will  throw  round 
your  bead  and  about  your  shoulders,  falling 
down  your  back  in  two  long  tails.  We  will 
then  put  on  our  czars  and  mandHt,  and  walk 
to  the  neightwring  harem. 

The  moment  we  arrive  and  are  announced 
the  whole  family  will  run  to  meet  us  at  the 
boundary-gate  which  s^rates  them  from  the 
world.  Tbey  will  kiss  us,  and  take  our  hands 
and,  with  M  the  ddight  of  children,  lead  us 
to  the  divan,  and  sit  around  us.  One  will  fiy 
for  sherbet,  another  for  sweets ;  this  for  cof- 
fee, that  for  nargiles.  They  are  so  pleased 
with  a  trifle — for  example,  to-day,  that  we 
are  delighted  because  we  are  dressed  like 
them,  and  they  connder  tiiat  we  have  adopted 
their  fashions  out  of  compliment  to  them. 
They  find  every  thing  charming,  and  are  say- 
ing bow  sweet  we  look  in  their  clothes.  If 
we  were  habited  in  our  own  clothes  they 
would  be  equally  happy,  because  they  would 
examine  every  arUci^  wonid  want  to  know 
where  it  was  bought,  what  it  cost,  how  it 
was  put  on,  and  if  they  could  find  it  in  the 
"Stik."  Their  greateal  happiness  is  to  pull 
your  hair  down  to  see  how  it  is  done,  and  to 
play  with  your  hat.  If  you  come  in  riding- 
habit,  they  think  you  are  dressed  like  a  man. 
A  lady's  cloth  riding  nnder-garments  are  an 
awful  mystery  to  them,  and  they  think  how 
happy  we  are  to  dress  like  men  and  follow 
our  husbands  like  comrades,  while  nobody 
says  any  thing  ogainst  us  on  that  account. 
They  envy  us  our  knowledge  and  independ- 
ence, and  they  deplore  the  way  they  are  kept, 
and  their  not  hang  able  to  know  or  do  any 
thing. 

This  feeling,  of  course,  exists  only  among 
town  harems,  who  rective  enough  Tisits  to 
know  there  is  another  sort  of  woman's  world 
than  the  one  they  enjoy.  The  countryfied 
and  old-fashioned  never  beard  of  tiiis ;  but 
Kature  implants  on  the  brow  and  eyes  of  the 
strictly-kept  wife  who  has  two  or  three  sister- 
wives  a  melancholy,  soured,  discontented, 
hopeless  expression,  which  may  be  of  a 
trusting  resignation,  or  may  be  of  a  TldonSf 
spiteftir  tendency,  ss  though  she  would  t»- 
Tcnge  herself  on  account  of  her  sex.  It  U 
only  fair  to  state  that  those  of  this  latter  kind 
would  only  feel  about  ua,  and  perhaps  say  it 
to  one  another,  "  Here  comes  the  bold,  bad 
European  woman  with  her  naked  face,  to  try 

*  From  "  The  Inner  Llfs  of  STria,  Pales  tin*, 
and  the  Holy  I.and.  From  i»  Private  Jonnial.'* 
By  Isabel  Burton.  London,  in& 
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and  take  our  husband  from  ns.  Allah  be 
praiaed,  we  are  the  only  bonest  women," 
«tc. ;  and  you  most  try  to  become  gbarp 
enoagh  to  feel  when  there  it  sincerity  and 
when  there  is  not.  This  la  a  work  of  time 
and  pracUce. 

Do  you  see  that  old  woman  F  She  la  a 
•ort  of  faithful  dependent  in  this  barem.  Do 
you  tiear  what  she  ia  aaying  ?  Too  hare  by 
mistake  put  on  your  black-kid  gloves,  and 
flbe  is  asking  why  your  face  is  so  white  and 
yoar  hands  are  so  dark.  Sbe  probably  thinks 
the  human  race  in  our  part  of  the  world  has 
piebald  specimens.  Pull  off  yoar  glove  and 
throw  it  on  the  ground.  There  I  she  has  run 
away  shrieking.  She  ia  one  of  the  old  school, 
and  18  quite  innoc«it  of  any  thing  European. 
Your  slove,  being  of  a  tliin  kid,  stands  out 
open  iike  a  band  upon  the  ground,  and  she 
coofidently  believes  yoa  harii  torn  yoar  akin 
off  for  the  pleasure  of  astonishing  her.  She 
will  not  touch  it  for  the  world. 

Tbey  say  that  we  musk  stay  all  the  even- 
ing with  them,  and  are  oreijoyed  at  bearing 
that  we  accept.  They  will  prepare  music 
and  dancing,  and  send  round  and  gather  their 
friends.  Do  you  bear  ttie  tom-tom  in  the 
garden  f  That  means  that  the  Sitt  Leila  in- 
vites all  the  harems  on  her  visiting-list  to  a 
"  smalt  and  early."  In  about  an  hour  a  hun- 
dred women  of  their  tnftnw*  will  drop  in,  all 
dressed  like  ourselves,  more  or  less  magnifi- 
cently. There  will  be  a  perpetual  nibbling 
of  fruit,  sweets,  and  nuts,  a  similar  sipping 
of  coffee  and  sherbet,  amid  tlie  bubble  of  the 
fountains  and  fifty  or  more  nargiles.  The 
flinging,  music,  and  dancing,  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  guests,  who  will  throw  in  a 
good  deal  of  taloit.  It  will  be  quite  modest, 
and  not  reqaire  checking  like  the  professional 
perfbnnancee. 

Ifow  yoQ  can  take  a  look  round,  and  make 
your  remarks  in  Engliah.  I  must  not  forget 
to  tell  you  that  whenever  you  speak  of  uny 
person  or  thing,  whenever  you  admire  any 
thing,  eapesially  a  child,  be  sure  to  preface 
TOur  remarks  with  **  Kashallsb  I "  or  tbey 
will  think  that  you  have  put  the  "  evlI-eye  " 
apon  it,  and  will  persuade  themaelTes  that  it 
will  wither  aud  die.  I  have  seen  women  clear 
their  children  from  me  as  if  I  bad  the  plague 
nntil  this  was  made  known  to  me. 

The  girl  whom  you  see  yonder  in  yellow 
cotton  is  very  clever.  Her  greatest  wonder- 
ment is  that,  although  I  have  nice  gowns,  I 
never  wear  any  thing  but  riding-habits  and 
water-proofs,  and  above  all  do  jewelry,  that  I 
tpend  but  little  time  on  divans,  but  take  bard 
exercise,  and  am  always  busy.  .  .  . 

That  old  woman  is  a  relation  of  her  hus- 
band. They  married  very  youi^,  and  he  has 
the  greatest  respect  for  her ;  she  accompanies 
bim  on  all  bis  expeditions,  vdled  and  with 
the  baggage,  of  course,  and  she  ia  the  only 
woman  who  bae  this  privilege.  He  asks  her 
advice  behind  the  scenes,  for  she  has  natural 
talent  and  good  sense.  She  is  the  bend  wife, 
but,  as  you  see,  she  is  old  ;  be  constantly  in- 
vests in  a  new  wife,  a  Circassian  slave,  or 
what  not,  and  the  new-comer  enjoys  a  short 
reign  as  the  toy  of  a  month,  when  anothw 
inojeeds  her.  She  la  jealous  and  mlaerabte, 
■pite  her  age,  and  be  laogbs,  and  cannot 
Aink  how  she  can  be  so  foolish  as  to  care, 
or  to  suppose  it  could  be  otherwise.  But 
though  the  skin  is  shriveled  aud  the  eye  is 
sunk,  the  woman^s  heart  has  never  yet  learned 
to  be  a  philosopher  in  these  mattora,  nor  has 
U  in  any  clime,  or  age,  or  raoe — uid  It  never 
will !  She  alone  is  "  Bint  el  Naaa  "  (daugh- 
tOT  of  a  good  house),  the  otiMrs  are  all  "  Sur> 
rayeh  "  (bought  ones). 

Kow  notice  that  other,  a  thin,  brown, 
plain  little  woman,  who  looks  about  five-and- 
twenty.  There  is  nothing  apparently  very  at- 
tnwtive,  bnt  riie  has  an  innate  knowledge 
«f  the  world,  aba  rides,  she  makes  the  house 
comfifflable^  itae  recMves  wdl,  she  under- 


staod'a  her  husband's  comforts,  she  is  sym- 
pathetic— in  a  word,  she  really  loves  him. 
When  he  cornea  in,  notice  the  gleam  of  intel- 
ligence that  passes  between  them.  She  is 
the  "  favorite."  He  will  not  notice  nor  speak 
to  her,  but  will  come  aud  sit  by  us,  with  a 
word  perhaps  to  No.  1.  These  two  are  the 
principals;  all  the  rest  may  be  yonng  and 
good-looking,  but  they  are  as  nothing.  You 
ask  if  the  women  in  the  harems  are  generally 
pretty.  No ;  in  all  the  housei*  of  Syria  I 
have  seen  three  or  four  women  who  would  be 
singled  out  as  beauties  io  Europe,  and  theirs 
was  chiefly  la  heanU  da  diable,  which  withers 
at  the  first  act  of  neglect  or  unkind  treat- 
ment 

Now  I  will  show  you  that  tbey  have  the 
same  feelings  as  ourselves.  Go  and  sit  by 
the  old  wife.  Do  you  see  how  pleased  and 
how  affectionate  she  is  *  After  a  few  min- 
utes ask  to  have  one  of  the  others  brought 
up,  to  sit  at  the  other  side  of  you.  Do  you 
see  bow  her  ftoe  etonds,  and  how  jealous  and 
vexed  she  looks?  See,  she  moves  away. 
She  descries  the  "  favorite's  "  slippers  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  and  she  has  given  them  one 
vicious  kick  and  sent  them  flying  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  Poor  woman !  that  is 
only  an  emblem  of  her  feelings.  How  well 
we  understand  it]  She  dares  not  do  any 
thing  more  than  what  is  figurative. 

Yon  see  around  you  about  one  hundred 
aud  fifty  women.  Not  a  man  is  to  be  seen. 
They  know  the  harem  have  a  party,  and  will 
avoid  even  coming  near  the  gate.  You  no- 
ticed that  the  master  of  the  house  vanished 
on  the  announcement  of  the  first  arrival. 
You  perceive  all  are  dressed  more  or  less 
alike,  only  in  various  ootora,  and  aome  bet- 
ter, others  worse.  A  few  are  quite  young 
giris  of  nine  or  ten ;  and  some  that  you  think 
quite  childish  are  married  women.  That  one 
whom  you  take  to  be  a  disappointed  girl  of 
thirty,  wizened  and  soured,  is  only  twelve, 
with  bad  health.  We  shall  all  sit  on  these 
divans,  and  in  groups  upon  the  cnsUoned 
floor,  changing  places  occasionally  till  per- 
haps past  midnight.  Every  now  and  then 
one  girl  or  another  will  get  up  and  sing  or 
dance  for  us,  i^nd  others  will  play  for  them. 
The  performers  require  a  little  pressing,  but 
after  a  few  "  Wallah  I  ma  ba'arif  s  "  (By  Al- 
lah !  I  know  not  bow),  they  begin,  A  clever 
girl  will  improvise  as  she  goes  on.  At  inter- 
ludes we  shall  talk,  and  they  will  ask  me 
every  possible  and  Impossible  question  about 
our  vis  inime.  Of  course  the  suli;ject  which 
they  are  most  fond  of  dlaouaslng  is  our  and 
their  domestic  life. 

You  asked  me  the  other  day  why  I  called 
everybody  Abti  So-and-so,  instead  of  calling 
them  by  their  own  names.  When  we  have 
talked  to  these  women  for  half  an  hour,  you 
will  lenm  the  importance  of  their  becoming 
mothers,  and  especially  the  mothers  of  sons. 
It  is  considered  such  a  misfortune  and  dis- 
grace not  to  have  children,  that  the  moment 
a  wife  presents  her  husband  with  a  babe  he 
changes  his  name  for  one  of  higher  respect. 
Inst^  of  the  father  remaining  Sulaym&n  and 
the  mother  N^emeb,  their  own  names,  they 
are  addressed  by  all,  even  by  their  intimate 
friends,  as  Abd  Sallm  (father  of  Salfm),  and 
Umm  Salfm  (mother  of  Sallm),  the  name  of 
their  first-born  son,  and  they  will  retain  those 
appellatives  for  life.  If  they  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  no  son,  their  friends  will  out 
of  respect  pretend  to  suppose  that  tbey  have 
one,  and  call  them  Abfl  and  Umm  Yusuf.  .  .  . 

Leila  is  now  trying  to  ask  me  some  ques- 
tions. 

"  How  many  aona  haat  thou  ?  "   (This  is 
their  alpha  and  omega.) 
"  Not  one." 

*'  Then  bow  many  daughters  hast  thou  f  " 
"  Also  not  one." 

"MasballabI   Are  they  aU  dead  ?  " 
I  never  had  any." 


"  How  1  Thou  hast  never  bad  a  child,  O 
lady  1 " — with  much  pity  and  more  astonish- 
ment.— "  Let  us  hope  that  Allah  may  be 
merciful,  and  remove  thy  reproach.  How 
many  years  art  thou  married  ?  ** 

"  So  many — say  ten." 

*'  Listen  to  as,  thy  Mends,  who  wish  thj 
happiness." 

I  need  not  inflict  their  advice  on  my 
readers ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have  gone 
through  hours  of  It,  and  have  brought  home 
a  boxful  of  curiosities,  all  the  best  proofs  of 
friendship  and  good-will,  from  my  Eastern 
friends. 

"  And  does  not  the  Sidi  Beg,  tbe '  honor 
of  the  house,'  want  to  put  thee  awsy,  and 
take  a  second  wife  t  Dost  thou  not,  Ya  ^t- 
ti,  feel  insecure  of  thy  place,  and  jealous  of 
his  going  out  and  coming  in  f  " 

Naturally  my  wondering  and  amused  ex- 
pression has  gradually  developed  by  this  time 
into  a  good,  hearty  laugh,  in  wbid)  they  all 
join. 

"tfashallahl  See  what  a  danger  the 
Helwe  (the  sweet  one)  is  running,  and  hear 
how  she  laughs  I" 

"  Ob,  no,  no ;  there  is  no  danger  I  You 
are  all  mistaken.  Now  listen  to  what  I  want 
to  explain  to  you.  Our  lives  and  your  lives 
are  quite  different.  You  are  set  apart  to 
dwell  among  one  another,  mostly  in-doors,  in 
a  settled  place ;  your  lives  would  indeed  be  a 
fkilure  without  children.  Yon  are  three  or 
four,  and  your  lord  and  master  honors  most 
who  has  the  most  sons  ;  and  why  f  Because 
your  ancestor,  in  the  old  law,  exactly  as  to-day, 
could  not  *  meet  his  enemies  in  tbe  gate '  • 
without  b^og  backed  up  by  bis  stalwart  sons 
and  their  sons,  his  brothers,  and  his  uncles 
and  their  sons.  In  short,  the  fkmlly  who 
could  show  the  most  flghttng-men  were  the 
most  honored,  and  carried  Che  greatest  w^ght 
in  their  town  or  tribe.  So  men  chose  wlvee 
who  could  bear  tbem  sons,  and  visited  with 
their  displeasure  those  who  could  not.  The 
men  of  our  races  marry  one  wife,  and  a  fam- 
ily will  commonly  be  from  six  or  eight  to  ten 
children.  I  have  seen  a  woman  nursing  her 
twenty-fourth  child."  (Loud  murmurs  of  ap- 
plause, and  Mashallabs.)  "  Children  are  from 
Allah.  If  be  sends  them  we  bless  him,  and 
If  he  does  not  we  are  contented,  for  we  know 
that  it  Is  for  some  good  purpose,  some  spe- 
cial mercy  to  ourselves.  The  EDglish  hus- 
band would  not  put  his  wife  away  for  any 
thing.  I  feel  quite  secure  of  my  place.  The 
Sidi  Beg  may  marry  another  after  my  death, 
but  not  before.  I  never  think  about  jeal- 
ousy, and  it  is  not  in  our  customs  that  the 
'honor  of  the  house*  should  notice  bis 
slaves,  or  any  one  but  his  wife." 

"  But  what  would  you  do  if  your  husband 
did  bring  home  the  second  wife?  '* 

"  If  I  were  brought  up  to  it,  if  it  were  in 
my  education  and  religion.  If  I  knew  nothing 
else,  it  would  come  to  me  like  any  other  cus- 
tom ;  but  that  not  being  the  case,  I  fear  that 
number  two  would  be  made  very  uncomfort- 
able." 

"Ah,  how  happy  you  are!  You  are  all 
Uke  men;  you  wear  men's  clothes  (riding- 
habit),  you  bare  your  faces,  you  ride  by  your 
husband's  side,  and  share  all  his  dangers  and 
counsels  with  him  like  a  brother;  and  we 
are  kept  here  like  donkeys,  and  not  allowed 
to  see  any  thing  or  know  any  thing.  You 
are  secure  of  your  husband's  aff^tions,  and 
are  alone  (only  wife)  whether  you  have  duU 
dren  or  not  I " 

"  Some  day,  perhaps,  you  will  all  be  tike  us. 
Your  husband  will  begin  to  adopt  European 
habits.  Already  the  Stamboulis  are  begin- 
ning to  change  a  little,  but  the  move  mnst 
not  be  made  too  fast." 

"  That  is  true  I  that  is  true  1  Inshallah  1 
InshatUh  I " 

"  Now  I  have  answered  all  yonr  questJons, 
I  want  yoa  to  answer  some  at  ndn^  if  you 
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can  anderstAnd,  u  yoa  seem  to  do,  mj  bro- 
ken Arabic." 

"  Go  OD !  go  on !  When  70U  speak  Ara- 
bic, yoar  woi^  drop  out  of  your  mouth  like 
sugar.  We  could  bear  it  all  sight — for  a 
week ! » 

Encouraged  by  this  alfeoUontte  tut  of 
flatterj,  whfoh  U  not  strictly  true,  but  far 
more  pleasant  to  hear  than  the  northern 
guBkw  at  one'a  failures,  I  proceed: 

*'  Well,  then,  your  life  is  as  curious  to  me 
as  mine  is  to  you.  Tell  me  a  little,  I  beg  of 
you.   How  do  you  like  veiliog  your  flaoes  ?  " 

"  We  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  uuTeil 
before  a  man.  We  ahonld  only  do  bo  if  we 
meant  to  insult  him,  and  no  good  woman 
would  do  this.  We  should  feel  ashamed, 
uncomfortable,  and  HI  at  ease." 

Aa  soon  aa  a  girl  begins  to  ripen  into 
womanhood,  she  In  obliged  to  bide  ber  face; 
and  you  will  see  little  things  of  eight  or  nine 
assuming  the  dignity  of  womanhood,  and  re- 
fusing to  answer  a  man's  "  Good-morning." 

"I  also  want  to  know  bow,  as  you  nerer 

SI  out,  never  see  any  man  but  your  husband, 
e  young  girls  oontrire  to  be  married  ?  " 
"  Well,  the  mother  and  the  aunts  of  the 
young  man  whom  they  want  to  marry  go 
about  visiting  all  the  harems,  and  when  they 
have  fixed  npoa  a  giil  likely  to  suit,  and 
bare  made  alt  necessary  inquiries  ooooem- 
ing  her,  they  go  home  and  describe  to  the 
son  her  appearance,  what  she  can  do  in  the 
house,  what  she  is  likely  to  have  in  worldly 
possessions.  ,  .  . 

"  Then  the  young  man's  mother  and  fa- 
ther go  to  the  ghrra  Barents,  and  arrange  the 
mati£  among  uem.  Thevedding  takes  place, 
and  the  young  man  sees  bis  bride  for  the  first 
time  when  be  UfU  ber  t«1  after  tbe  cere- 
mony." 

"  But  suppose  that  on  their  first  sighting 
each  other  they  take  a  dislike  to  one  another, 
one  or  both  ?  " 

"  In  that  case  it  is  very  easy  for  the  man, 
bat  very  difficult  for  tbe  woman.  She  must 
not  show  her  filings,  but  most  remun  quite 
passive,  and  neither  seem  pleased  nor  dis- 
pleased, for  fear  of  being  accounted  bold. 
Frightfully  cruel  and  unjust  things  are  some- 
times done  on  various  pretenses ;  and  though 
it  is  easy  for  the  motners  and  aunts  of  the 
bridegroom  to  deceive  him,  all  sensible  wom- 
en would  be  prudent,  for  fear  of  such  an  un- 
happy ending  to  the  wedding." 

"  Now  I  wish  to  inquire  further  still. 
How  do  you  feel  afterwa^  about  tbe  other 
wives  f  " 

"  If  we  please  onr  bridegroom,  and  he 
pleases  na,  we  are  very  happy  for  about  a 
year.  If  a  child,  especially  a  son,  is  born, 
we  feel  seoare  to  a  ca-tain  extent;  if  not  we 
are  very  unsettled  and  anxious,  but  we  are 
sure  that,  under  any  circumstances,  before 
two  or  three  years  are  passed  there  will  be  a 
second,  perhaps  a  third;  and  as  soon  as  we 
are  old — and  we  are  old  much  sooner  than 
your  races  are  — we  are  not  much  consid- 
ered." 

They  pointed  out  to  me  a  really  old  wom- 
an, who  was  the  grandmother  of  the  barem, 
In  a  cotton  frock  without  a  single  ornament, 
working  like  a  menial.  I  thought  she  was 
the  servant ;  she  was  waiting  upon  all  the 
family,  apparently  very  little  more  respected 
or  thought  of-— and  that  I  found  the  rule 
more  or  less  in  harems.  I  grieved  for  this, 
and  explained  how  we  honor  our  old  age.  In 
the  East  the  young  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  a  horror  of  it.  Yet  It  is  only  &ir  to 
own  that  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  South- 
em  Europe. 

'*  Now  tell  me,  Leila,"  I  continued,  "  when 
you  see  your  husband  devoted  to  Xtymeh  or 
to  Shons,  what  do  you  do  t " 

The  answer  was  true,  tender,  and  womanly. 

"  Ta  Situ,  what  oan  Z  do  f  I  go  away  and 
cry!" 


It  was  then  their  turn  to  question. 

"Tell  us,  in  return,  how  you  manage  to 
keep  your  husbands,  and  to  be  on  equal  terms 
with  them.  Some  say  that  you  who  have 
blue  eyes  have  tbe  '  evil  eye,*  and  can  make 
them  do  what  you  like." 

"  Do  not  believe  that.  We  have  no  *  evil 
eye*  among  as ;  we  do  not  know  It.  We  all 
meet  in  society,  mra  and  women  alike.  In 
Franguest&n  ^rls  are  not  veiled :  they  see 
yonng  men  in  their  father's  bouses.  Men 
and  women  are  all  alike  to  us,  except  the  one 
we  meao  to  marry.  Eventually  a  young  man 
will  say  to  himself,  '  I  have  to  choose  one 
wmman  with  whom  to  live  all  my  life,  to  love 
and  respect  her,  and  to  trust  every  thing  to 
her  prudence.  I  feel  that  such-and-such  is 
the  only  one  with  whom  I  would  willingly 
pass  nil  my  days.'  Then  he  goes  to  the  girl, 
and  he  asks  her  to  be  his  wife.  If  she  says 
'  No,'  there  is  ao  end  to  the  matter,  and  no- 
body ever  hears  of  it.  If  she  says  '  Yes,' 
Uiey  go  to  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  ask 
their  blessing.  The  parents  consent,  and  ar- 
range tbe  wedding.  They  are  then  betrothed, 
and  have  time  before  marriage  to  learn  all 
each  other's  faults  and  good  qualities,  and  to 
know  exactly  what  they  have  taken  upon 
themselves.'* 

"  Hashsllah  I  and  how  does  U  go  on  af- 
terward r" 

"  The  woman  must  take  as  much  pains  to 
look  pretty  and  dress  well  as  she  did  before ; 
she  must  love  ber  husband,  be  very  respect- 
ful to  him,  make  his  house  bright  and  com- 
fortable-—even  if  it  he  poor,  she  must  try  not 
to  make  it  look  so  to  his  friends  ;  she  must 
be  constantly  waiting  upon  him,  and  thinking' 
what  she  can  do  to  please  him ;  she  must 
also  educate  herself,  that  she  may  be  able  to 
be  his  companion,  Mend,  adviser,  and  confi- 
dante, that  he  may  miss  nothing  at  home; 
and,  finding  all  that  he  can  desire  in  his  wife, 
he  has  nothing  to  seek  elsewhere;  she  must 
be  a  careful  nurse  when  be  is  ailing,  that  he 
may  never  be  anxious  about  his  health ;  she 
must  not  unjostly  or  nselessly  squander  his 
money ;  she  must  take  an  interest  in  all  his 
pursuits,  and  study  them  ;  she  must  not  con- 
fide her  domestic  affairs  to  all  her  friends ; 
must  observe  the  same  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy in  all  her  words  and  actions  that  she 
observed  before  her  marriage ;  she  must  hide 
his  faults  from  every  one,  and  always  be  at 
his  side  through  every  difficulty  and  trouble ; 
she  must  never  allow  any  one  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  him  before  her,  nor  permit 
any  one  to  tell  her  any  thing  of  him  or  his 
doings  ;  she  must  never  hurt  oia  feeling  with 
a  rude  remark  or  jest,  never  answer  when  he 
finds  fault,  nor  reproach  him  when  he  is  in 
the  wrong ;  never  be  inquisitive  abunt  any 
thing  he  does  not  volunteer  to  tell  ber ;  never 
worry  him  with  trifles,  but  rather  keep  the 
pleasant  news  for  him  when  he  comes  home, 
and  be  looking  her  brightest  and  her  best. 
Above  all,  she  must  see  that  all  his  creature 
comforts  are  ready.  The  wife  who  follows 
this  recipe,  0  Leila,  is  never  put  away ;  she 
has  no  need  of  the  *  evil  eye,'  nor  love- 
potions,  nor  papers  written  by  the  sheik. 
Her  husband  could  not  do  without  her ;  he 
loves'her,  and  knows  her  as  himself.  He  will 
listen  to  no  voice  but  hers,  and  he  would  find 
a  second  wife  very  much  in  the  way." 

"Uashallahl  You  speak  like  a  book, 
and  bow  much  yon  know  1  Of  course  it  is 
true,  but  what  do  we  know  of  all  this  t  ** 

The  women  will  understand  and  talk  well 
for  hours  on  such  subjects.  And  is  it  not 
natural  t  They  are  not  educated,  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  ;  few  can  read  and  write.  Tliey 
have  never  traveled  ;  they  go  out  very  little, 
except  in  this  way,  and  see  nothing  but  what 
we  are  seeing  now.  Their  lives  are,  tliere- 
fore,  a  roand  of  faoasebold  duties,  after  which 
tiiey  dress,  receive  their  harem  friends  thus, 
or  th^  visit  ottier  harems,  or  they  ride  to 


the  S6k  and  buy  trifles.  I  know  some  men 
nho  are  so  strict  that  they  will  not  allow 
their  harems  to  pay  a  visit,  or  to  shop  for 
themselves,  but  order  every  thing  to  be  sent 
to  the  house.  These,  unfortunately,  are 
thrown  on  their  own  society  and  ,  their  own 
resources,  se^g  only  the  master  of  the 
house,  at  times  when,  perhaps,  he  is  out  of 
humor.  Even  if  he  be  in  the  best  of  tem- 
pers, each  can  claim  only  part  of  his  atten- 
tions. Consider  the  amount  of  talent,  edu- 
cation, pliiloeopby,  mental  preoccupation 
with  an  object,  that  we  should  require  to 
enable  us  to  lead  snch  a  life  of  solitary  con- 
finement and  monotony.  Use  enables  them 
to  bear  it,  but  even  so  you  sec  dullness  writ- 
ten on  the  foreheads  of  strictly-kept  harems. 
Ther  vary  as  much  as  families  in  London. 
A  first-class  Constantinople  harem  is  one 
thing;  at  Damascus  the  same  rank  is  anoth- 
er ;  while  those  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  are  again  different  in  their  degree.  I 
am  now  quoting  the  average  provincial. 
They  are  always  delinhted,  therefore,  to  talk 
of  the  things  they  do  know,  or  to  hear  and 
learn  any  thing  we  can  tell  them.  They  never 
forget  these  conversations,  and  when  tli^ 
think  they  have  mastered  a  good  new  idea 
they  will  try  and  put  it  in  practice. 

"  Ya  Stti,  I  remembered  what  yon  told 
me  a  month  uo,  and  I  have  tried  it,  and  I 
am  ao  glad,  ana  so  much  obliged  to  you.  Do 
come  and  talk  agnin  by  tbe  fountain." 

This  has  frequently  been  my  greeting, 
long  after  I  have  forgotten  the  visit.  They 
show  wonderfully  good  feeling,  and  they  are 
mostly  very  refilled.  I  shall  never  forget  all 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  a  real,  hear- 
ty, cordial  nature  I  have  received  among 
them.  ,  .  . 

"  Tell  me,  Leila,  about  your  law  of  di- 
vorce. I  mean  when  your  husband  wants  to 
put  you  away,  or  you  him." 

"  We  women  of  Syria  never  put  our  hus- 
bands away,  but  they  divorce  us  on  the  small- 
est pretext,  and  no  one  takes  any  notice  of 
it  or  knows  of  it"* 

"  Will  any  other  man  marry  you  in  that 
case  t " 

"  Yes,  they  will ;  but  if  a  man  has  divorced 
bis  wife  by  a  triple  divorce,  i,  e.,  saying,  '  I 
divorce  you,'  three  times,  and  afterward  he 
is  sorry  and  wishes  to  take  ber  back,  and 
she  be  willing,  she  must,  by  our  law,  marry 
another  man  and  be  divorced  from  him  be- 
fore it  can  be  accomplished.  The  Shiafas  have 
temporary  marriages ;  we  Sunnis  think  iliis 
an  abomination.  A  Shiah  says  to  a  woman, 
'Will  you  be  my  wife  for  such  a  term  of 
years,  months,  or  days,  for  such  a  settle- 
ment ?  '  She  agrees,  and  tbey  write  a  paper. 
If  any  circumstance  makes  tbem  wish  lo  sep- 
arate, he  says:  'For  such  and  such  reasoD:>,  I 
must  leave  you.  I  now  make  you  a  present 
of  tbe  remainder  of  your  time,  and  the  whole 
money  af^reed  upon,  with  nhich  you  will  keep 
yourself  (tnd  the  child.'  Ami  the  woman, 
among  tbe  Shiahs,  goes  forth  honorably  and 
imdisgraced.  is  open  to  another  niar- 
riage,  permanent  or  not." 

"  Have  you  any  kind  of  liberty  ?  ** 


*  I  report  these  convereaUons  verball;,  bnt  tbey 
maetbetakmwItlimaiiTagrabiof  mUl  SfytauB- 
band,  who  knows  tbe  Hoeiem  East,  If  any  man 
does,  asenres  me  tbat  Lclhi  was  rerf  far  ftwn  the 
trntb.  It  iB  eaey  to  perceive  that  the  mere  fkct  of 
havinf;  to  pay  the  prenaptlal  letUement  (nuiAr> 
must  deter  niasy  from  the  step,  and  even  a  ereiter 
obstacle  la  the  certainty  of  a  fend  with  tbe  repu- 
diated wife's  fiiinlly.  EaBteroB  aro  very  cantloos, 
and  for  good  reaaon^,  abont  making  enemies  for 
life.  In  Persia,  I  am  told,  men,  by  pyBtematic  Itl- 
treatmcnt,  aometlmes  drive  their  wives  to  demand 
a  divorce,  and  eo  to  forfait  their  money. c-latme. 
But  at  Bamaflcna,  aa  In  Conatantloople  and  Cairo, 
tbe  cadl'a  court  Isfiirtoo  haudTSodtoo  efflcleiit 
for  this  mnnceuTre.  Id  fact,  I  believe  that,  aa  a 
ruin,  the  men  anffer  most  from  legal  |>roceedIn^. 
It  has  been  aald  In  England  that  a  woman  rarely 
sues  fordlvwce  nnleaa  she  has  ulterior  lutentlma, 
and  the  same  probably  applies  here. 
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"  Tea,  if  oar  hoaband  is  not  too  severe. 
WheD  erery  thing  in  the  hauae  is  arranged, 
we  (Iresa  in  inr  and  mandii  ;  we  go  down  to 
the  fS6k  'and  buy,  and  we  visit  all  the  other 
barems  of  our  acquaintance.  We  might  cren 
atajr  on  a  visit  to  them  of  a  fortnigdt  if  we 
liked.  We  are  only  forbidden  to  see  a  man, 
or  to  unveil  our  faces,  except  in  one  another's 
presence." 

"  I  cannot  andefstaad,  living  thus  among 
one  another,  and  gotng  out  muffled  up  as  you 
do,-  how  the  breath  of  scandal  can  ever  touch 
yoo." 

"  Ah,  Ya  ^tti  I  it  is  all  the  same  I  Bury 
thyself,  and  the  worm  will  bring  bad  report. 
When  the  rain  patters  on  the  house-top,  do 
we  expect  her  to  come  through  and  wet  us  f 
Tet  with  all  care  this  will  sometimes  happen. 
Do  we  know  when  the  serpent  is  in  the  raf- 
ters of  the  odling  until  she  drops  on  tbo 
bed?" 

I  was  once  invited  to  contribute  to  a 
weekly  joamiil,  whose  object,  dnubtless  of  do- 
ing good,  was  to  collect  information  concern- 
ing every  race,  creed,  tongue,  mode  of  life, 
and  condition  of  woman.  This  is  an  ad- 
numble  safety-velTe  for  all  classes  at  home, 
where,  if  there  is  any  crievance,  yoo  can  hold 
a  committee,  and  apply  knife  and  fire  to  the 
root  of  tbe  evil.  But,  if  yon  cannot  do  so, 
what  is  tbe  use  of  talking  it  over?  what  is 
to  be  gained  by  lifting  up  the  curtain  of  the 
domestic  theatre  f  I  am  writing  for  my  own 
sex,  and  especially  for  my  own  conntry-wom- 
en,  and  yet  I  leave  a  thoostnd  things  unsaid 
which  would  be  Information,  because  it  would 
please  neither  my  Eastern  friends  nor  my 
Western  sisters  to  read  a  detail  of  habits  so 
totally  diffiBreot  from  their  own.  I  do  not 
think  that  my  reasoning  will  indace  El  Ist&m 
to  adopt  monogamy,  nor  to  educate  one  wife, 
not  to  raise  her  to  compuionshlp  with  bim- 
fl^f— yet  this  alone  would  root  ont  many  hid- 
den evils.  To  a  great  extent  the  morality  of 
aoeiety  it  marvelous ;  but  it  is  enforced.  It 
is  also  an  ioheritanoe  of  families,  tribes, 
races.  The  large  towns,  of  course,  are  n1- 
most  the  only  tainted  places.  If  intrigue  is 
suspected,  the  police  have  tbe  right  to  enter 
the  house  and  drag  the  accused  into  the 
street ;  and,  although  four  eye-witnesses  are 
neoeseary  to  condemn  them,  they  both  know 
they  will  certainly  die  by  the  hands  of  their 
own  relatives.  In  wilder  places,  if  a  girl  is 
anfortnnate,  the  parents,  relatives,  and  all 
tbe  Tillage,  dress  her  like  a  bride,  and  make 
a  feast  like  a  "  wake  "  round  the  mouth  of  a 
deep  bole;  they  throw  her  into  It,  and  re- 
torn,  singing  and  making  merry.  The  parents 
bare  done  a  meritorious  action — the  honor 
<tf  the  family  is  cleared.  The  man  also  dies, 
and  there  is  a  thar,  or  blood-feud,  d  perpe- 
imii.  None  of  these  savage  acts  have  taken 
place  in  our  time,  but  in  the  mountain  oppo- 
rite  onr  summer  quarter  there  is  one  of 
thoe  deep  Gaves ;  and  we  were  assured  by 
the  villagers  that  two  years  before  we  came 
one  of  tMse  horrid  feasts  took  place  there  in 
the  winter-time.  A  father  or  brother  will 
beat  hia  daughter  or  sister  for  looking  round 
at  a  man  out-of-doors,  even  if  accidentally 
or  unintentionally.  If  a  man  pass  a  maiden 
sod  say  **  Oood-moming,*'  she  mast  not  an- 
swer bim,  nnlesB  mdely,  to  ask  bow  be  dare 
apeak  to  her.  Then  be  says,  *'  That  is  a  good 
IsM ;  that  is  the  wife  for  me."  If,  on  the 
contrary,  she  return  a  civil  good-moming,  or 
stop  and  speak  a  few  words  to  him,  he  forms 
a  light  opinion  of  her,  and  looks  for  mar- 
riage elsewhere.  In  the  villages  the  youths 
teet  girie*  characters  by  these  experiments. 
Bst  I  see  Leila  is  tryuig  to  tell  ns  some- 
tblnc.  .  .  . 

Now  they  are  preparing  supper,  and  you 
see  tbe  hue.  Oat  brass  trays  perched  upon 
rosnd,  smali  mother-of-pearl  stools,  and  cov- 
ered and  balanoed  with  various  dishes.  A 
dare  wifl  mw  bring  round  a  brass  jug  and 


platter,  with  rose-water  and  a  bit  of  rose- 
colored  scented  soap,  and  slnng  over  her 
shoulder  a  silk  and  embroidered  towel.  We 
wash  our  fingers,  but  not  like  Englishwomen, 
dipping  them  in  the  basin.  We  only  use  the 
water  from  the  ewer,  and  the  moment  it  lias 
left  our  fingers  it  becomes  ceremonially  im- 
pure. All  sit  round  thebe  trays.  We  shall 
eat  with  our  fingers,  dipping  into  the  dishes 
with  bread,  and  for  liquids  ihej  will  hand  to 
US  mother-of-pearl  or  wooden  spoons.  There 
are  plates  full  of  rice,  with  bits  of  meat 
and  fat ;  a  kid  roasted  whole,  stuffed  with 
pistachio-nuts ;  or  meat,  chopped  and 

mixed  witb  burgh'ol,  bruised  and  boiled 
wheat ;  mu4^adar(U,  lentils  (adaa),  and  rice, 
or  burffh'ol,  mixed  witb  a  brown  s«uee,  and 
very  tasty ;  hm<th,  or  badir^^  encumber  or 
vegetable-marrow  scraped  out  and  stuffed  in 
sausage-form,  with  chopped  meatj  herbs,  rice, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Tbe  forced  meat  is  called 
mdnahi.  Kvbdh,  a  dish  known  to  Englishmen 
as  cu&o&f,  is  roast-meat,  fat  and  lean,  sliced, 
and  impaled  with  onions  on  a  stick,  like  our 
cat's-meat,  and  grilled  at  the  fire  with  salt 
and  pepper.  There  are  bowls  of  Ithen,  every 
sort  of  frnit  and  vegetable  in  season,  and 
piles  of  sweetmeats.  The  bread  acts  the 
part  of  plate;  of  these  large,  round,  flat 
seooes,  some  ore  thick,  and  others  are  thin 
as  a  wafer. 

Some  time  after  supper,  we  will  wish  good- 
night ;  the  whole  harem  ucoompanies  us  to  the 
door,  thanking  us,  and  giving  us  all  sorts  of 
nice  blessings,  sneh  as,  "  Hay  Allah  send  you 
happy  dreams t"  "We  shall  hear  your  voice 
in  onr  sleep,"  "  May  your  night  be  blessed  I  '* 

They  will  perhaps  continue  their  festivi- 
ties for  another  hour.  But  before  we  part  I 
must  have  a  word  with  you.  They  were  very 
kind,  but  I  am  not  in  the  least  deceived  by 
their  many  "  Uasfaallabs.*'  Tbc^  listened 
with  exemplary  patience  to  my  preaching, 
they  allowed  me  to  have  my  say,  and  I  know 
that  they  drew  me  out  with  great  tact,  and 
even  tenderness.  They  permitted,  and  even 
assisted,  me  to  enthrone  myself  upon  my 
high  moral  pedestal.  But  woman's  nature  is 
much  the  same  all  the  world  over.  The  mo- 
ment the  door  closed  npon  us,  and  privacy 
was  restored,  our  charming  hostesses  proba- 
bly indnlged  in  a  long  titter,  and  each  said  to 
her  neighbor : 

"  Mashallah !  my  dear,  it  is  very  nice  to 
be  a  man,  but  don't  you  think  that  as  women 
we  may  perhaps  be  better  as  we  are  f  " 

That  was  the  query  of  the  young  and 
pretty.  While  the  other  category  womd  ex- 
claim : 

"Istaghfar*  Allah  I  wby,  this  is  neither 
man  nor  woman,  nor  any  thing  else.  Allah 
preserve  us  from  this  manner  of  pestilence  1 

'Amln." 

Also,  we  must  qualify  that  idea  that  we 
have  in  Europe,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  educa- 
tion in  a  harem.  Reading  and  writing  are 
only  means,  not  ends.  Tbe  object  of  ednca- 
ti(m  is  to  make  qs  wise,  to  teach  ns  the  ri|ht 
use  of  life.  Onr  hostesses  know  every  thing 
that  is  going  on  around  them.  The  husband, 
buhind  the  scenes,  wUl  often  hold  a  council 
with  his  vrives.  They  consult  together,  and 
form  good  and  sensible  judgments,  and  advise 
their  husbands  even  in  political  difficulties. 
Can  we  do  more?  Of  course,  you  will  under- 
stand that  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  higher 
classes.  When  I  compare  their  book-learn- 
ing with  that,  for  instance,  received  by  girls 
at  home  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  I  can  re- 
member that  the  lessons  learned  by  heart,  and 
painfully  engraved  upon  my  memory,  have 
required  a  toil  of  wueaming  and  rslutming 
since  I  have  mixed  witb  the  world.  As  re- 
gards mere  accomplishments,  some  ride, 
dance,  sing,  and  play,  as  well  in  M«tr  way  as 
we  do  in  ours ;  some  read,  some  write,  and 
almost  all  can  recite  poetry  and  tales  by  the 
hour.   The  manners  of  some  are  soft  and 


charming.  The  best  speak  purely  and  gram< 
matically ;  sluig  is  as  unknown  to  them  as 
dropped  "  aitohes."  finally,  In  the  depth 
and  fervor  of  their  reli^ons  belief,  many  of 
my  Mends  are  quite  eqnal  to  ns — in  tiMr 
way. 


THE  IDEAL   AND  THE 
SEAL. 

Yon  shall  not  know  her— she  who  sat 
UnconsciouB  in  my  heart  all  time 
I  dreamed  and  wove  this  wayward  rbyme^ 
And  loved  and  did  not  hlusb  thereat. 

The  sunlight  of  a  sunlit  land, 
A  land  of  fruit,  of  flowers,  and 
A  land  of  love  and  calm  delight ; 
A  land  where  night  is  not  like  night, 
And  noon  is  but  a  name  for  rest ; 
Where  conversations  of  the  eyes 
Are  all  enough ;  where  beauty  fills 
The  heart  like  hues  of  harvest-home ; 
Where  rage  lies  down,  where  passion  dies, 
Where  peace  hatii  her  abiding-place. . . . 
A  face  that  lifted  up ;  sweet  flioe 
That  was  so  like  a  life  begun, 
That  rose  for  me  a  rising  sun , 
4.hove  the  bended  seven  hills 
Of  dead  and  risen  old  new  Bome. 

Xot  that  I  deemed  she  loved  me.  ITay, 
1  dared  not  even  dream  of  that. 
I  only  say  I  knew  her ;  say 
She  ever  sat  before  me,  sat 
All  still  and  voiceless  as  love  is, 
And  ever  looked  so  fair,  divine, 
Her  hushed,  vehement  soul  filled  mine, 
And  made  itself  a  part  of  this. 

Oh,  you  had  loved  her,  sitting  there 
Half  Udden  in  her  loosened  hair : 
Why,  you  had  loved  her  for  her  eyes, 
Tlieir  large  and  melancholy  look 
Of  tenderness,  and  well  mistook 
Their  love  for  light  of  paradise. 

Tea,  loved  her  for  her  large  dark  e]reB ; 
Yea,  loved  her  for  her  brow's  soft  brown ; 
Her  hand  as  light  as  heaven's  bars ; 
Yea,  loved  her  for  her  mouth.    Her  month 
Was  roses  gathered  from  the  south, 
The  warm  south  aide  of  paradise. 
And  breathed  upon  and  handed  down 
By  angels  on  a  stair  of  stars. 

Her  month  1  *twaa  Egypt's  month  of  old, 
Pushed  out  and  pouting  fhU  and  bold 
With  simple  beauty  where  she  sat. 
Why,  you  had  said  on  seriug  her : 
"  This  oreatore  comoH  ftom  out  the  dim 
Far  centuries,  beyond  the  rim 
Of  time's  remotest  reach  or  stir. 
And  he  who  wrought  Bemirainis 
And  shaped  the  sibyls,  seeing  this, 
Had  bowed  and  made  a  shrine  thereat. 
And  all  his  life  bad  worshiped  her." 

I  dared  not  dream  she  loved  me.  Nt^, 
Her  love  was  proud ;  and  pride  is  loath 
To  look  with  favor,  own  it  fond 
Of  one  the  world  loves  not  to-day  .  .  . 
Ko  matter  if  she  loved  or  no, 
God  knows  I  loved  enough  fnt  both, 
And  knew  her  sa  yon  ahiitl  not  know 
Till  yon  have  known  sweet  dei^,  and  yoo 
Have  crossed  the  dark :  gone  over  to 
The  great  mujori^  beyond. 

JOAQUIM  MlLLBR. 
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A RECENT  paper  hj  Gharies  O'Oooor, 
on  **  Democraoj,"  t&kes  the  groand 
that  the  only  hope  for  the  permknency  of  the 
iofltitutions  of  oar  country  lies  id  the  extin* 
gulshment  of  gorenuaental  borrowing.  Joit 
BO  long  as  goremmeDts  are  enabled  to  boi^ 
TOW  money,  there  viU  be  leokleBBneBS  and 
oorrupUon:  reokleesness  beciose  thepQblio 
are  iadifferent  to  public  extravagances  that 
are  to  be  paid  for  at  some  far-off,  indefinite 
time ;  cormption  beoaoK  the  power  to  borrow 
money  indefinitely  enables  the  politician  to 
enter  into  schemes  for  his  aggrandizement, 
and  to  cover  his  expeoditurea  in  all  the  incer- 
titude of  fioaUi^  and  bonded  debt.  This  is 
alltme,  and  the  remedy  for  tlie  evil  is  Ukely 
to  oome  soon  Id  a  sharp  and  effective  man- 
ner. Borrowing  will  necessarily  cease  with 
many  of  our  State  governments  and  munici- 
paliUes  in  the  same  way  that  it  ceases  with 
many  merohants — ^tiiat  is,  by  bankmptey.  It 
will  tw  simply  impossible  for  many  of  onr 
looal  governments  to  go  on  increasing  the 
public  debt  in  the  way  many  of  them  have 
done  in  the  past  and  are  now  doing.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  oapaci^  of  the  tax-payer; 
a  point  beyond  which  revenues  cannot  be 
stretched;  a  period  when  an  ever -swelling 
debt  becomes  a  burden  greater  than  can  be 
mdured. 

Bat  even  if  it  werapraeUoable  for  govern- 
ments to  go  on  borrowing  money  indefinitely, 
there  are  still  sopreme  reasons  why  the 
power  to  do  so  should  be  withdrawn  from 
them.  The  ability  to  pay,  for  instance,  may 
remain  Intact,  and  yet  the  burden  of  pa^ng 
become  onerous;  then  the  direct  collection 
of  money  for  current  expenditure  brings  the 
citizen  into  closer  contact  with  the  govern- 
ment, awakens  his  concern,  stimulates  his  in- 
terest, and  leads  bin  to  hold  the  admiidstra- 
tioa  of  the  fonds  to  stricter  account  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case ;  and  nothing, 
perhaps,  would  so  effectually  keep  govern- 
ment to  its  few  lef^timate  duties  as  the  ne- 
oesdty  of  paying  as  it  wenL  Just  so  long  as 
there  is  a  great  unknown  future  which  may 
be  discounted  in  the  way  of  bonds,  govern- 
ments will  be  tempted  by  schemers  and  en. 
thoslasts  into  endless  improper  enterprises. 
Tammany  Kngs  and  GrMits  HoUUers  are 
possible  only  where  there  exists  the  power  of 
borrowing.  The  tax-collector  may  be  enabled 
to  appropriate  a  small  proportion  of  his  col- 
lections, but  the  directness  and  simplicity  of 
our  aflhlrs  under  a  no-credit  system  would 
reduce  corruption  to  its  minimum. 

Doubts  very  likely  arise  in  many  minds, 
and  arguments  in  all.  We  are  so  inured  to 
the  idea  cS  a  local  government  full  of  enter- 
priies  ud  Iftvisb  of  ezpenditnre,  laying  out 


parks,  opening  streets,  Airtbering  railways; 
building  school-houses  and  markets,  and  oth- 
er public  structures ;  oonstracting  wharves, 
dredgbg  rivers,  erecting  bridges,  laying  sew- 
ers, that  we  are  rather  startied  at  the  idea  of 
doing  all  tills  with  money  in  hand.  But 
when  we  come  to  look  a  little  into  these 
things  we'll  find  that  the  debt- system  not 
only  Increases  extravagance  and  prompts  en- 
terprises that  should  not  be  undertaken,  but 
continually  shifts  cost  from  where  It  should 
fall,  upon  the  interests  specially  concerned,  to 
the  shoulders  of  tiie  public  at  large.  We  see 
debts  continually  created  for  spedal  ends, 
and  to  the  benefit  of  a  class  which  the  pub- 
lic as  a  whole  must  eventually  pay  for.  Bev- 
enues,  moreover,  are  not  looked  after ;  It  is 
so  much  easier  to  issue  bonds  than  to  form 
careful  tystons  by  which  cost  may  be  liqid- 
dated  by  special  taxes.  It  wodd  not  be  at 
all  difficult  for  a  partnership  of  business- 
men to  so  conduct  affairs  in  a  <uty  like  New 
Tork  that  Its  incoming  funds  from  licenses, 
rentals,  etc,  would  be  ample  for  all  its  ex> 
penditares.  Oovunments  general  as  wdl  as 
local  should  be  put  on  the  no-credIt  bads, 
although  just  at  present  the  crying  evil  in 
America  is  the  extravagance  of  local  govern- 
ments, which  tonch  Sftmany  of  the  ordinary 
details  of  life,  and  SO  many  of  which  are  run- 
ning np  their  indebtedness  with  dangerous 
speed. 

PcnaAPs  nothing  can  better  innstrate  the 

badness  of  our  current  municipal  methods 
than  the  way  street-paving  is  usually  done.  In 
New  York  the  charter  and  the  laws  npon  this 
question  have  been  so  tampered  with  that 
chaos  has  ensned.  Streets  can  now  be  newly 
paved  only  by  consent  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  owners  of  property  on  the  street ;  this 
consent  is  almost  impossible  to  be  obtained, 
and  so  the  pavements  are  likely  to  become 
intolerable,  mere  repairing  in  many  Instances 
being  insufficient.  Now,  it  is  entirely  obvious 
that  the  wear  and  tear  of  street-pavements 
are  caused  solely  by  vehicles.  When  a 
street  is  first  opened,  the  grading  and  pav- 
ing may  well  bo  assessed  npon  the  at^acent 
property,  because  this  property  is  enhanced 
in  value  by  access  being  given  to  it ;  and  the 
cost  of  rqtladng  pavements  removed  for  build- 
ing sowers,  or  setting  gas  or  water  pipes,  should 
fall  upon  tile  special  interests  concerned ; 
but  the  cost  of  repaving  streets,  and  the 
coat  of  all  repairs  with  the  exceptions  made, 
should  be  paid  from  a  special  tax  upon  vehi- 
cles. There  can  be  no  disputing  the  justice 
of  this.  The  friction  ir  caused  solely  by  ve- 
hicles, and  they  ought -to  make  good  the 
wear  and  tear  they  have  caused.  Just  now 
the  omnibuses  and  a  few  public  trucks  pay 
licenses,  bat  the  sum  thus  collected  is  ttisXy 
infinitesimal  beside  the  amount  expended  to 


keep  the  streets  even  in  the  poor  rep^ 
that  we  find  them.  There  was  a  time  when 
nearly  all  the  carrying  of  merchandise  wa» 
done  by  public  cartmen  or  licensed  vehicles^ 
but  the  growth  and  centralization  of  business 
have  led  every  wholesale  trader  and  very 
many  others  to  set  up  their  own  vehicles, 
and  these  pay  no  license.  Our  streets  are 
crowded  with  ponderous  trucks  transporting 
heavy  merchandise  hither  and  thither,  crush- 
ing and  grinding  up  the  pavements,  all  of 
which  pay  nothing  whatever  toward  restoring 
that  which  they  iiyure.  Look  at  the  thou- 
sands of  ponderoQB  IcMarts  that  grind  up 
the  pavements,  which  property  by  assessment, 
or  the  general  public  by  tax,  must  pay  for  t 
Every  vehicle  should  be  taxed  on  a  scale 
graduated  according  to  weight  and  parpose 
for  which  it  is  used.  Not  even  the  light  bug- 
gy-wagon should  escape;  not  the  private 
carriage ;  not  the  market-wagon  from  tbe 
country.  There  should  be  no  free  list.  If 
all  wera  taxed  fairly  to  an  extent  just  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  In  view,  none  would 
have  a  ri^^t  to  complain.  Even  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  cleaning  the  streeu  should 
be  included  in  this  tax,  inasmuch  as  the  ac- 
cumulations removed  are  largely  caused  by 
this  travel.  This  principle  should  also  be 
applied  to  the  wharves,  and  indeed  to  every 
thing  when  It  Is  practicable  to  do  so.  The 
cost  of  collecting  ashes  and  garbage  should 
be  paid  for  by  those  benefited  thereby.  This 
is  tiie  rule  with  the  Oroton  water  supply ;  it 
should  be  the  rule  in  every  thing  else.  The 
pdice  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  wliole  ;  the 
lighted  streets  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole :  let  the  cost  of  these  departmoits  be 
met  by  spedal  taxes  fUUng  npon  every  indi- 
vidual, but  all  other  expenditures  should  be 
refunded  by  the  special  interest  or  class  con- 
cerned. There  is  nothing  delusive  or  illu- 
sive in  these  suggestions ;  they  are  simply 
the  plain  common-sense  prindples  that  con- 
trol all  private  business,  and  when  intro- 
duced into  public  affaira  will  work  a  great 
rev(dation  for  the  better. 


OuB  Eni^Ish  eoudns  seem  never  to.  be 

tired  of  talking  and  writing  about  the  hab- 
its and  manners  of  Americans.  We  do  not 
please  them  in  any  thing  we  say  or  do,  and 
hence  the  question  is  likely  to  arise  ere  long 
whether  Americans  anffldentiy  consider  their 
dignity  in  becoming  guests  of  a  people  who 
have  for  them  always  the  critical  and  rare- 
ly the  kindly  word.  We  believe  it  to  be 
true  that  no  nationality  is  ever  fiilly  in  sym- 
pathy with  any  other  nationality ;  there  is 
something  in  the  whole  mode  of  thought  and 
grain  of  character  of  each  people  that  is 
strange  and  repellent  to  the  mode  of  thought 
and  grain  of  character  of  every  other  people ; 
and  bwee  what  we  see  two  nations  in  oonstant 
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eonUotvith  auh  otfaeTf  «m1i  of  which  pro- 

fouDdly  believes  in  itseir,  there  are  pretty  sure 
to  be  &U  sorts  of  collisions  and  intagonisinB. 
One  might  argue  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  are  too  neariy  allied 
to  jostify  the  hatred  and  oeaadeas  biokerings 
that  exist  between  them ;  but  this  ver;  uear- 
nesa  ia  undoubtedly  an  aggravating  canse. 
The  bitterness  of  family  jealousies  is  pro- 
reibiaL  English  sodal  circles  tolwate  with 
cqnanimity  the  strange  manners  of  the  Orien- 
tals, but  resent  the  slightest  violation  of 
etiquette  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  same  maxims  of  breeding; 
and  the  American,  tolMaat  eoongh  of  the  pe- 
enlimrities  of  all  (Dstinctly  foreign  races,  is 
exasperated  at  the  Aoifteur,  the  rude  bruslc- 
ness,  and  the  lordly  assumptions  of  John 
Bull.  In  these  frictions  neither  Englishman 
nor  American  sees  the  other  quite  rightly, 
and  each  magnifies  greatly  the  defects  exhib- 
ited by  the  other.  Nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals that  profoundly  believe  in  themselves 
are  very  apt  to  be  excessively  disagreeable  to 
other  nations  in  possession  of  the  same  self- 
conAdent  patriotlsta.  Bnt  It  seems  to  ns 
that  the  irritation  irhich  Englishmen  feel  tow- 
ard Americans  is  contlnnally  on  the  increase. 
The  bad  taste  or  bad  breeding  of  one  of 
tbeir  own  set  la  fo^tten  as  soon  as  the 
occasion  passes ;  but  the  bad  taste  or  bad 
breeding  ofan  American  is  magnified  by  watch- 
ful eyes,  and  cherished  with  a  perennial  pas- 
sion. One  nowadays  can  rarely  take  up  an 
English  jonmal  without  finding  something 
disagreeably  criUeal  of  onr  people— often  un- 
fairly critical  and  unnecessarily  disagreeable. 
It  is  not  wise  nor  in  good  taste  for  one  to  be 
forever  dwelling  on  the  defects  of  his  neigh- 
bors ;  they  have  thdr  defects,  no  one  will 
deny,  bnt  In  tbis  worid  of  glass  honsea  It  Is 
only  prudent  to  refrain  from  seeing  end  fret- 
ting over  all  the  evil  ways  of  other  people ; 
and  if  our  English  friends  hence  wouldn't  put 
OS  onder  the  miorosoope  so  ceaselessly^  it 
would  be  better  for  their  and  our  peace  of 
mind. 

As  an  ins&nce  of  what  we  have  to  en- 
eonnter  from  unfriendly  critics  abroad  is  the 
nbjoined  wholly  gratuitous  piece  of  criti- 
tism  from  the  correspondent  of  an  English 
newspaper : 

**  As  regards  private  society,  there  con  be 
no  doubt  that  onr  transatlantio  friends  ore 
nude  very  welcome,  and  they  would  be  made 
■tin  more  welcome  bnt  for  one  peculiarity, 
which  nine-tenths  of  them  seem  unable  to  get 
rid  of,  unless,  indeed,  when  a  lengthened  reH- 
idence  in  Europe  vrorks  a  core.  This  pecu- 
liarity on  the  part  of  nearly  every  American 
one  meets  is  a  profound  self-consoiousQeas  of 
Us  being  American — a  sdtconsdonsness  whioh 
eootinnal]/  provokes  him  to  comparison.  He 
soema  to  be  hannted  by  the  notion  that  the 
i^ffimH  people  hare  a  poor  <^nion  of  Ameri- 
oa,  and  that  fae  must  on  aU  oooaslona  prove 
tt*  ci^ailoritjr  of  every  thing  American  to 


every  thing  European.  This  is  patriotic,  but 
tiresome.  An  Englishman  is  not  anxious  to 
defend  the  institutions  of  his  countiy  in  ar- 
(Himent,  because  he  oonsiders  them  impervious 
to  attack.  But  an  American  has  not  arrived 
at  this  pitch  of  complacenoy,  and  especially 
within  the  first  mouth  or  tW(T  of  his  stay  over 
here  he  must  needs  go  about  making  all  man- 
ner of  comparisons  between  this  country  and 
his  own,  of  oonrse  to  tlie  advantage  of  the  lat- 
ter. He  does  not  see  how  heartily  tired  of 
this  painfhl  self  -  omselonsness  his  English 
friends  become,  nor  yet  the  admirable  self- 
ooDtrol  with  whioh  they  ref^vln  from  arguing 
with  him,  and  replying  to  his  reflections  with 
obvious  retorts." 

The  first  answer  that  occurs  to  this  is, 
that  it  is  not  true.  Altogether  too  large  a 
proportion  of  Americans  abroad  are  greatly 
enamored  of  English  life  and  institutions,  and 
the  comparisons  they  ceaselessly  institute  are 
to  their  country's  disadvantage.  There  are 
other  travelers  who  go  to  Europe  with  immense 
expectations,  and  discover  that  after  all  there 
are  a  few  compensating  things  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  the  comparisons  they  make, 
with  too  much  freedom,  perhaps,  arise  from 
the  interest  they  take  in  the  contrast  of  the 
two  civilizaUons,  instead  of  from  that  fright- 
ful "  self-consciousness"  which  the  critic  sets 
his  lance  at.  And  then  as  to  the  retorts 
which  the  Englishmen  do  not  utter,  why, 
doubtless  the  critic  does  not  bear  them— one 
always  <mly  sees  and  hears  that  which  be  is 
interested  in  seeing  and  hearing — but  the 
often-rasped  tympanum  of  the  American  hears 
them  far  too  f^quently  for  his  temper  or 
his  peace  of  mind ;  and  let  us  say  that  If  this 
critic  will  take  into  his  confidence  a  few 
Americans,  he  will  leam  that  here  the  same 
identical  complaints  are  made  of  the  travel- 
ing John  Bull  in  our  midst— jwho  is  reported 
by  critical  and  over- sensitive  observers  to 
be  ever  supercilious,  contemptuous,  arrogant, 
depreciative,  and  prone  no  less  than  the 
American  abroad  to  be  "  patriotic  but  tire- 
some." 

Under  alt  the  eirenmstances  it  might  work 
well  if  both  sides  stopped  nagging.  This, 
however,  is  probably  asking  too  much.  The 
pleasure  of  fault-finding  is  something  that  the 
ordinary  man  or  woman  ia  wholly  unwilUng 
to  forega   

Is  a  recent  address,  ex-President  Wool- 
sey,  of  Tale,  boldly  advanced  the  idea  that 
men  who  feel  themselves  well  qualified  for 
office  should  openly  and  firankly  propose 
themselves  for  it.  This  is  the  En^ish  fash< 
ion;  in  the  United  States,  our  public  men 
are,  to  appearance  at  least,  more  shy  and 
modest  There  Is  a  perverse  streak  In  the 
average  human  nature  which  leads  people, 
the  moment  it  Is  known  that  a  man  would 
really  like  an  office,  to  object  to  him  on  that 
very  account.  The  very  fact  that  he  wants 
It  is  oonUdered  an  excellent  reason  why  he 


should  not  have  It,  no  matter  what  his  qnall- 
ficitions  may  be.  The  escape  from  the  di- 
lemma is  not  a  very  difficult  one.  In- 
stead of  committing  the  frank  impropriety 
of  asking  to  be  a  candidate  outright,  the 
officr-wisher  has  only  to  mention  the  matter 
confidentially  to  one  or  two  intimate  friends. 
Then  little  complimentary  paragraphs  begin 
to  appear  in  the  papers ;  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
priety of  electing  a  certain  gentleman  to  a 
certun  office  seems  often,  strangely  enough, 
to  strike  several  editors  at  the  same  time. 
Then,  in  the  caucus  or  convention,  the  name 
is  launched,  laudatory  speeches  nre  made, 
and  the  nomination  is  carried.  Of  eonrse, 
the  candidate  is  not  present ;  of  coarse,  be 
is  overcome  with  surprise  when  he  is  waited 
on  by  a  committee  to  conduct  him  "  before 
the  convention,"  though  it  is  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  the  committee  knows  exactly 
where  he  Is,  and  finds  him  with  dell^tfhl  fa- 
cility ;  and,  of  course,  he  is  only  induced  to 
accept  the  nomination  by  the  evidences  that 
he  alone  can  lead  the  party  to  triumph,  and 
tliat  he  must  fain  sacrifice  his  own  wishes 
and  convenience  to  the  country,  the  state,  or 
the  township,  as  the  case  may  be  I  It  must 
be  confessed  that  these  little  subterfuges  and 
hypocrisies  are  not  a  favorable  beginning  of 
a  public  career,  nor  do  they  angur  well  for 
the  sempulous  npri^tness  of  the  would-be 
public  servants  who  employ  them.  There  is 
really  nothing  disgraceful  in  the  desire  to 
occupy  an  office  of  trust  and  hcmor,  uid  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  man  who  knows  that  his 
experience  and  talents  qualify  him  for  it 
should  not  express  the  desire,  or  why  be 
should  be  voted  against  on  account  of  such 
an  expression.  The  chances  are  that  an  hon- 
est and  capable  man  who  openly  confesses 
that  he  desires  an  office  will  fill  it  far  better 
than  <me  who  pretends  that  he  does  not. 


H.  Gahbxtta  is  deserving  of  no  slight 
pr^se  for  declining  the  duel  proposed  to  him 
by  that  young  imperialist  fire-eater,  Paul  de 
Gassagnac.  In  this  country,  where  dueling 
has  gone  out  of  fhsfaitm,  and  has  grown  hap* 
plly  discreditable.  It  is  not  easy  to  appreci- 
ate the  moral  courage  which  is  required  of  a 
Frenchman,  especially  a  Frenchman  who  is 
prominent  in  the  public  eye,  and  has  a  repu- 
tation for  pfflnonal  fearlessness  to  snsttin,  In 
refUshig  a  ohallenge.  That  Qambetta  hat 
had  the  nerve  not  only  to  decline  to  set  him- 
self up  to  be  shot  at  or  lunged  at  by  a  poliU- 
c&l  enemy,  but  to  say  that  his  life  is  needed 
by  his  party  and  France,  and  is  not  at  the 
disposal  of  a  hot>blooded  young  man  who 
im^ines  he  has  been  insulted,  Is  one  more 
proof  of  the  ex-dietator*8  sound  sense  and 
good  judgment.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Oambetta  is  himself  an  eager  partisan 
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and  a  man  of  wsnn  passions.  He  is  from 
the  sunny  South,  and  bis  manhood  hns  been 
for  the  most  part  passed  in  the  Bohemia  of 
Paris.  Bat  he  has  very  serioas  work  before 
him — to  aid  in  fully  establishing  the  repab- 
lic ;  and  be  has  little  leisure  or  disposition 
for  the  dangerous  by-plays  of  what  la  still 
too  mocfa  regarded  in  France  as  maoly  gal- 
IftDtry.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  he  has  credit 
enoagh  to  set  a  new  fashion,  and  to  recall  to 
the  French  mind  the  'tmth  which  has  been 
fonnd  ont  loog  ago  in  England  and  America, 
that  a  man  who  kills  another  in  a  duel  does 
not  prove  hiiDsetr  right,  nor  is  he  who  is 
killed  proved  thereby  to  be  in  the  wrong. 
The  uidon  of  the  rapier  and  the  pen  in  Paris 
sanctums  has  t>een  too  productive  of  false 
notions  of  honor,  not  to  speak  of  the  trage- 
dies which  have  now  and  then  resulted  from 
it ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  diroreed  the  better  it 
vlll  be  for  the  good  of  French  sodety  and 
the  tone  of  the  press.  That  "  the  pen  is 
mightier  vtlth  the  sword*'  is  the  Parisian 
rendering  of  Bulwer'a  famous  motto ;  Init  the 
bell^rent  Joumalitm  which  has  adopted  it 
has  not  proved  Its  truth  by  the  event.  Qam- 
betta  will  have  added  one  more  claim  to  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  all  bis  right- 
minded  countrymea  by  showing  that  it  reaU 
1y  requirea  more  courage  to  decline  than  to 
accept  a  duel.  ^ 

Who  does  not  envy  the  angler,  who, 
armed  aga-a-pu  with  ail  the  deft  modern  cod- 
triTances  for  pnrsiUDg  the  game  of  the  wa- 
ters, from  teel-TOd  to  bait-poneh.  In  these 
days  may  be  seen  taking  train  or  steamlHMt 
for  the  moHsy  haunts  be  knows  but  will  not 
tell  of?  To  ua  who  have  to  remun  in  the 
dust  and  heat  of  the  town,  bow  provokingly 
oool  and  breezy  be  looks  I  Wfaat  shady 
nooks,  and  deep,  cool  woods,  and  grateM 
solitude,  and  unanxious  reverie,  and  gentle 
excitement,  does  he  bring  up  in  the  fancy  1 
Despite  what  people  say  who  have  never  fol- 
lowed Fftter's  example,  or  put  tbemfelves  un- 
der the  quaint  and  genial  tutelage  of  old 
Walton,  angling  is  a  manly,  healthy,  alto- 
gether reasonable  sport,  one  which  ia  always 
in  fashion— and  only  those  habits  are  always 
in  fashion  wblob  are  rooted  in  tbe  core  of 
human  nature — and  one  of  which  be  who 
once  fairly  tastes  its  joys  very  rarely  Ures. 
Happily  our  country  is  yet  large  enough  for 
*ll  Its  anglers ;  there  is  a  string  of  trout  or  a 
basket  of  piokerel,  blue-fish,  or  bass,  some- 
where for  every  man.  We  may  rightly  give 
a  chuckle  of  satisfaction  at  this  when  we 
thtnlc  of  onr  EngUsh  cousins,  who  have  to 
bay  tbtir  fishing  unless  they  ara  lords  of  tbe 
manor;  and  many  of  whom  we  welcome 
here,  coming  across  the  Atlantic  as  they  do 
in  shoals  to  enjoy  free  angling  to  their  heart's 
oontent. 


WE  ima^ne  that  it  will  give  the  cata- 
togue-malters  some  trouble  to  classify 
Bf  r.  Drake's  "  Nooks  and  Comers  of  the  New 
England  Coast"  under  any  of  tbe  usual 
heads.*  It  is  not  a  guide-book,  though  it 
will  sore  admirably  as  a  guide  to  all  points 
of  interest  in  the  localities  treated  of.  It  is 
not  a  history,  though  tbe  reader  who  has  fin- 
ished it  will  find  himself  possessed  of  more 
facts  in  old  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  his- 
tory tlian  he  has  gathered,  perhaps,  from  all 
other  sources  combined.  Neither  is  it  a  col- 
lection of  legends,  traditions,  and  anecdotes, 
though  each  of  these  receive  a  goodly  share 
of  the  author's  attention.  It  is  all  of  these, 
in  fact,  and  more;  for,  in  addition  to  its 
picturesque  descriptions,  its  curious  bits  of 
historical  learning,  its  rehabilitations  of  old 
legends,  traditions,  anecdotes,  etc.,  it  pre- 
sents vivid  sketches  of  famous  local  person- 
ages, and  of  the  pursuits,  habits,  and  charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  people  of  to-day:  Tlie 
portly  volume,  in  short,  is  a  sort  of  common- 
place-book, classified  by  locality  instead  of  by 
topics,  into  which  a  writw,  who  is  at  once  an 
antiquarian,  a  student,  a  traveler,  and  an  ar- 
tist, has  emptied  contents  of  his  note- 
books, memory,  and  sketcb-book.  The  ar- 
rangonent  of  the  materials,  moreover,  har- 
motuses  perfecUy  with  tbdr  misodlaiieoas 
ebaraotar ;  and  a  perusal  of  one  of  its  chap- 
ters Is  like  an  actual  ramble,  withont  gatde  or 
ehaperon,  through  an  nnfamillM  old  town — 
full  of  surprises,  of  digres^ttns,  and  of  un- 
expected sights  snd  experiences.  The  sub- 
ject of  one  paragraph  aflbrds  no  clew  what- 
ever to  the  character  of  the  next,  which  is 
more  likely  than  not  to  deal  with  a  wholly 
different  matter.  A  crumbling  fort,  a  shape- 
less heap  of  stones,  an  old  welt,  or  a  weather- 
beaten  bouse,  will  furnish  the  text  for  a  curl- 
oas1y4nterest)ng  historical  sketch ;  a  tomb- 
stone or  a  family  name  will  recall  some  ia- 
moug  exploit  of  "  the  brave  days  of  old ; "  a 
jutting  headland,  or  cape,  or  island,  leads  us 
off  into  nice  specnlations  on  the  topography 
of  the  early  voy^es  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
of  ChampUin,  of  Cartier,  or  De  Konta;  a 
light-house  or  a  ra^ed  reef  suggests  some 
thrilling  story  of  shipwreck  and  storm ;  and 
a  fisherman's  wherry  floats  us  off  into  a  de- 
scription of  the  methods  of  catching,  curing, 
and  markedng  fish.  All  this  is  told  in  a  de- 
liberately unmethodical  way ;  but  the  reader 
finds,  nevertheless,  that  when  he  has  finished 
the  chapter  on  Marblebead,  for  example,  be 
knows  Ae  famous  old  town  as  he  never  knew 
it  before. 

The  nooks  and  comers  to  whicdi  Kr. 
Drake  invites  us  are  not,  ss  might  be  sup- 
posed, out-of-the-way  or  little-known  spots, 
but  places  the  names  of  which  at  least  are 
very  familiar.  Beginning  with  Mount  Desert, 
whlcli,  by-the-way,  he  describes  in  its  winter 
aspect,  he  drops  down  successively  to  Castlne, 
Pemaquid  Point,  Monhegan  Island,  Wells 
Beach,  Eittery  Point,  the  Isles  of  Oioals, 

*  Nooks  and  Oonen  of  theSfew  Bnf^nd  Coast. 
By  Ssmnel  Adams  Drake.  With  Numerous  Illae- 
tratftms.  Hew  York :  Hsrper  Ss  Brothers. 


Newcastle,  Salem,  Ifarblehead,  Flymoutii, 
FrovincetowD,  Nantucket,  Newport,  New  Lon- 
don, Norwich,  and  Saybrook.  Though  be  has 
a  keen  eye  for  tbe  picturesque,  and  describes 
Ute  natural  attraoUous  of  tbe  several  places 
with  exceptional  sfririt,  Mr.  Drake  ts  evident- 
ly in  search  not  so  ranch  of  geographical  by- 
ways as  of  what  is  quaint  and  interesting  in 
its  historical,  architectural,  or  personal  as- 
pects; and,  of  course,  such  a  search  would 
lead  bim  naturally  to  those  famous  old  towns 
on  the  New  England  coast  which  contain  al- 
most all  of  antiquarian  interest  that  America 
has  to  show,  and  the  midn  attraction  of  which 
lies  in  the  past  rather  than  in  the  actual  pres- 
ent * 

Whether  the  reader  will  draw  a  sufficient- 
ly favorable  Inference  from  what  we  have 
said  above  seems  doubtful,  so  we  will  say 
pointedly  that  we  have  found  the  book  a  very 
charming  one.  A  pleasanter  volume,  indeed, 
to  carry  along  on  a  summer's  jaunt  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name,  for  it  does  not  demand 
continuous  reading,  and  may  be  dipped  Into 
at  any  pdnt  with  the  certainty  of  finding 
sometlung  both  to  instruct  aod  amuse.  As 
for  those  who  contemplate  a  visit  to  any  of 
the  places  discribed,  it  should  be  r^arded  as 
an  indbpenaable  item  of  their  luggage. 

The  illnstrations  are  profuse,  numbering 
upward  of  three  hundred,  and  are  sotablj 
good.  There  are  maps,  too,  and  charts  which 
will  prare  asafhl  to  tbe  tourist. 


Or  all  the  attempts  made  in  recent  years 
to  popularize  science,  or  rather  tbe  knowl- 
edge which  science  has  brought  to  tight,  a 
little  volume  entitled  "  The  Childhood  of  Re- 
ligions," by  Edward  Clodd,  F.  R.  A.  S.  (New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  Is  one  of  the  most 
successful.  Its  object,  indeed,  is  not  merely 
to  popularise  tbe  information  which  it  im- 
parts, but  to  present  it  in  such  simple  and 
elementary  form,  and  in  sucb  pleasing  guise, 
that  it  will  take  hold  upon  the  mind  of  chU- 
dren.  There  Is  urgent  need  of  such  treatises  ; 
for  science  will  never  secnrc  its  due  bold 
upon  the  thought  and  feelings  of  mankind 
until  the  new  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
things  that  are  usuallj  taught  to  children  is 
bfought  before  them  at  tbe  same  time,  snd 
children  will  never  acquire  this  knowledge 
unless  It  is  snde  at  least  as  attractive  to 
them  as  other  forms  of  knowledge.  Host  of 
the  efforts  Utherto  made  to  pronde  these 
bavo  fidled,  either  through  lack  on  the  part 
of  tiie  writers  of  perfect  mastery  of  tbdr 
subject,  or  from  their  inabiti^  to  meet  the 
peculiar  intellectual  demands  of  the  young ; 
and  we  do  not  recall  another  instance  than 
Hr.  Glodd's  where  perfect  success  has  been 
achieved.  The  qualifications  which  Ur.  Clodd 
brings  to  the  task  are  on  abounding  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  subject  of  which  he  treats,  and 
of  all  subjects  related  to  it,  a  wonderful  apti- 
tude for  picking  out  tbe  cardinal  facts  and 
grouping  them  in  picturesque  aod  striking 
relations,  and  a  singularly  simple  aod  clear 
but  vivid  and  almost  poetical  style.  Though 
treating  of  a  subject  as  solemn  as  any  that 
can  engage  the  human  mind,  and  treating  it 
in  a  serious  and  reverential  spirit,  "The 
Childhood  of  Religions,"  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last,  Is  as  cbanning  as  a  feir^-tale,  aa 
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fascinating  as  the  mytbs  and  l^ends  which 
form  a  large  part  of  its  subject-matter. 

Tlie  book  may  be  described  in  general 
terms  aa  an  account  of  man's  advance  from 
lower  to  higher  stages  of  religious  belief. 
This  la  its  principal  snbjeot,  bat  it  also  treats 
ioeidentall;  of  the  origin  of  man,  of  his  earl; 
history,  of  the  teaching  of  astronomy  and 
geology  concerning  long-past  ages  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  contributioDi  which  the 
atndj  of  language  has  made  to  oar  knowl- 
edge of  *' preUatorio  "  times.  The  stand- 
point is  th^t  of  a  man  who  acoepta  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  rerereneeB  the  diriue  example 
which  It  holds  np  to  the  race,  but  who  be- 
lieves also  that  '^It  will  give  each  of  us, 
whose  nature  is  made  to  trost,  a  larger  trust 
In,  and  more  loving  thought  o^  Him  to  learn 
that  our  religioD  is  one  among  many  relig- 
ions, and  that  nowhere  is  there  an  altogether 
godless  race ; "  and  that  Ohriatianity,  "  while 
beyond  question  the  highest  of  all,  takes  a 
place  not  distinct  from,  but  among  alt  re- 
ligions, past  and  present."  As  to  the  special 
contents  of  the  volume,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  adopt  Ur.  Clodd's  summary,  as  given  in 
bis  introductory  address  to  the  children  ; 

"  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  listening 
to  a  few  curious  stories  in  which  men  of  old 
have  striven  to  account  for  the  universe,  how 
it  all  began  to  be  and  what  keeps  it  goiag. 
Some  of  these  stiMdes  have  only  oome  to  light 
during  the  last  fow  yean,  and  this  Uirough  the 
patent  labors  of  learned  scholars,  who  have 
/baud  them  baried  in  the  aaored.vrntings  of 
certain  religions  of  the  East.  We  will  then 
see  what  oiir  men  of  sdenee  have  learned  from 
the  story-hook  of  Kature  about  the  earth's 
history  in  the  ages  Ions,  long  ago,  when  as  yet 
no  man  lived  upon  it — when  no  children,  with 
eyes  laughtet^filled,  made  nosegays  of  its  flow- 
ers, and  ran  after  the  jewels  which  they  were 
told  lay  sparkling  where  the  rainbow  touobed 
the  ground;  but  when  God,  ever  working, 
never  resting,  since  work  and  rest  with  Him 
are  one,  was  fitting  it  to  bo  the  abode  of  lif«. 

"  Following  the  same  sure  guides  into  that 
dim  old  past,  we  will  learn  a  little  of  the 
mighty  changes  which,  wrought  by  fire  and 
water,  have  given  to  the  earth's  face  ita  rug- 
ged, ragged  outline,  and  also  a  little  about  the 
strange  creatures  that  lived  and  struggled  and 
died  ages  before  Qod's  highest  creature,  man', 
was  placed  here.  Then,  after  telling  how  the 
earliest  raoes  of  men  slowly  oovered  large 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  way  will  he  dear  for 
an  account  of  the  great  parent-nation,  whose 
many  children  have  spread  themselves  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  over  large  por- 
tions of  Asia,  and,  since  ita  discovery  hy  Co- 
lumbns,  of  America.  We  will  learn  some- 
thing about  the  life  these  forefathers  lived 
while  together  in  one  home,  the  language  they 
^ake,  the  thoughts  that  filled  their  breasts, 
and  how  those  thoughts  live  on  among  us  and 
other  peoples  in  many  shapes,  both  weird  and 
irinsome.  Vot  I  expect  it  will  be  news  to 
some  of  you  that  the  dear  old  tales  which  oome 
nowadays  bound  in  green-and-gold  and  fiill 
of  Une  pictures,  such  as  '  Cinderella,'  *  Snow- 
Wbite  and  Rosy  -  Bed,'  '  Beauty  and  the 
Beast,'  are  older  than  any  sohool-histories, 
and  were  told,  of  course  in  somewhat  different 
fbrm,  by  fathers  and  mothers  to  their  children 
tbonsands  of  years  sfio  in  Asia,  when  Europe 
was  oovered  with  thick  forests,  amid  which 
huge  wild  beasts  wandered.  .  .  . 

Lasdj,  thouffb  by  no  means  the  least,  we 


will  open  some  of  the  sacred  books  of  India, 
Persia,  China,  Arabia,  and  other  lands,  to  see 
for  ourselves  what  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
ancients  have  thouglit  about  this  wondrous 
lifb  and  what  is  to  come  after  it.  For  thought 
rules  the  world.  It  makes  no  noise,  bnt  lives 
on  end  reigns  when  all  the  bustling  and  the 
shouting  t^t  seamed  to  stifle  It  are  hushed, 
and  while  the  great  works  which  it  guided  the 
hand  of  man  to  do  have  perished,  or  remun 
to  tell  of  pomp  and  glory  gone  forever,  it  is 
with  us  in  the  words  of  wisdom  that '  shall 
not  pass  away,'  and  to  which  we  do  well  to 
give  heed." 

It  is  only  fidr,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the 
book  departs  widely  In  its  teachings  from  the 
orthodox  standard ;  but  its  conclusions  are 
founded  on  the  sure  rock  of  science,  and  it 
contains  no  word  which  will  not  deepen  and 
streugthen  that  spirit  of  trust  and  reverence 
in  which  all  true  religion  must  find  its  root. 


"  Thi  Fbehcb  at  Houk,"  by  Albert  Rhodes 
(New  Tork :  Dodd  &  Mead),  is  a  very  slight, 
but  lively  and  entertaining  little  book,  shrewd 
and  incisive  in  Its  judgments,  but  not  too 
analytic,  and  written  with  a  truly  French  vi; 
vadtyofatyle.  Mr.  RhodeB'slongreddencein 
Paris,  in  connection  with  our  consular  and 
diplomatic  service,  has  ^ven  him  unuBual 
opportunities  of  studying  n«nchmen  —  or 
rather  Fariaian^  for  the  Btridan  forms  a  type 
quite  distinct  from  the  provincial  population 
— in  alt  thdr  social  phases,  and  he  has  evi- 
dently found  instruction  as  welt  as  amuse- 
ment in  the  study.  Like  alt  foreigners,  too, 
who  have  come  to  know  the  French  intimate- 
ly, he  has  learned  to  admire  and  respect — 
nay,  almost  to  love  them,  in  spite  of  their 
oharacteristic  follies  and  weaknesses,  which, 
nevertheless,  he  points  out  with  much  humor 
and  a  good  deal  of  insight.  One  of  the  most 
curious  of  these  follies,  in  view  of  the  na- 
tional contempt  and  traditional  hatred  of 
John  Bull,  is  the  recently-developed  fashion 
among  the  Parisian  jtunem  doree  of  aping 
En^ish  manners,  costume,  and  taste : 

"  The  central  point  of  interest,"  says  Mr. 
Khodes,  of  the  young  men  who  make  pre- 
tensions to  eleganoe  is  the  Jodtey  Club,  where 
one  of  the  requisites  of  membnship  is  a  cer- 
tain inoome.  tmitstion  of  Englishmen  la  in 
vogue  in  this  society,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
spectacle  to  see  one  of  these  young  men  affect- 
ing his  ways.  In  public  he  discards  bis  nour- 
ishing and  toothsome  bordeaux  for  pale  ale  at 
dinner,  and  washes  down  his  cold  beef  with 
decoctions  of  weak  tea  at  breakfast.  He  has 
been  educated  to  take  tea  only  in  cose  of  sick- 
ness, and  when  be  declares  a  proferonoe  for  it 
the  truth  of  bis  statement  may  reasonably  be 
doubted.  He  cannot  acquire  the  English  lan- 
guage in  spite  of  fits  of  assiduity  in  that  di- 
rection, hut  learns  a  few  words  considered  in- 
dispensable to  every  memlwr  of  his  circle.  He 
pities  him  who  si^s  dvb  (French  sonnd  of  u), 
wMch  he  ostentatiously  pronounces  itZmft.  He 
may  achieve  beef,  but  in  moments  of  forget- 
ftilnesa  he  Bays  h^.  To  shake  hands  ia  con- 
sidered an  English  custom,  and  he  frequently 
joins  the  word  s&ti-md  to  the  action.  He  is 
responsible  for  several  ill-assorted  marriages 
between  English  and  French  words,  such  as 
boule-doff  and  Waci-JoWw,  and  ia  the  author  of 
such  liideoue  hybrids  na  dogm-car  and  monde- 
^ortique.  On  inectinj;  iin  American  or  an 
Englishman,  he  mnken  a  lic:ivy  draft  on  his 


knowledge  of  the  languogo,  and  turns  off  sev- 
eral words  with  expansion,  becomes  bankrupt, 
and  goes  into  liquidation  in  his  own  tongue. 
.  .  .  The  young  men  set  in  Fashion's  mould 
are  generally  j^bed  in  the  English  cut,  a 
trifle  modified  where  the  lines  are  hard — a 
natural  result  of  their  finer  sense  of  art.  They 
are  an  improvement  in  manner,  if  not  in  dress, 
on  their  neighbors  aoroaa  the  Channel.  In  af- 
f^ng  English  ways,  which  came  in  with  the 
horse-race,  they  have,  however,  lost  some  of 
their  good-breeding  as  compared  with  their 
seniors  who  ore  passing  awi^.  There  is  a 
suavity  about  the  elders  whidi  they  do  not 
pMsesB." 

The  politeness  of  Frenchmen,  which  seems 
to  be  a  truly  national  trait,  extending  to  the 
.very  lowest  classes  of  society,  Mr.  Rhodes 
never  tires  of  dwelling  upon;  and,  unlike 
most  foreign  critics,  he  does  not  consider  it 
mere  affectation  and  formality,  but  as  the 
outcome  of  pure  good-nature  and  a  genuine 
desire  to  please.  Vanity,  no  doubt,  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  that  harm- 
less sort  of  vanity  that  comes  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  made  a  pleasant  im- 
prea^on  upon  others : 

"In  comparison  with  the  rude  eoveriog 
with  which  the  Briton  clothes  his  acts,  the 
pliant  graoo  and  kindly  solidtude  of  the  Oanl 
in  presence  of  tiis  fellow-men  oraapel  admira- 
tion. Tet,  if  one  could  read  the  heart  of  this 
Briton,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  found  that  his 
sentiments  of  humanity  are  deeper  than  those 
of  his  neighbor.  The  rudest  husk  sometimes 
covers  the  sweetest  kernel.  When  the  Gaul 
performs  a  gallant  act,  he  extracts  all  the  honey 
that  is  to  be  gotten  out  of  it.  If  he  gives  up 
his  seat  to  a  woman,  he  takes  off  his  hat,  and 
points  to  the  vacant  place  as  if  he  were  sur- 
rendering an  empire  and  inviting  a  queen  to 
enthrone  henetf  thereon.  If  he  hoists  her 
umbrella,  it  la  as  if  he  were  spreading  out  the 
canopy  of  heaven  over  her  hud.  [f  he  picks 
up  a  fallen  glove,  he  offers  it  to  the  owner  as 
if  he  were  placing  his  sword  and  honor  at  her 
disposal  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  If  be  quits 
her  at  the  foot  of  a  stairway,  he  looks  after  her 
ss  a  chamberlain  of  the  court  might  do  when 
her  mi^esty  mounts  the  throne.  And  in  each 
instanoe  the  woman  meets  him  bulf-way  in 
grace  and  affability.  AU  this  makes  hiui  hap- 
py. The  consciousness  of  having  conducted 
himself  as  a  chevalier  without  reproach,  the 
probability  of  having  produced  an  impression 
on  the  heart  of  her  whom  be  has  thus  encoun- 
tered, and  the  recollection  of  her  entidng  man- 
ner, bring  ripples  of  pleasure  across  his  mind 
whenever  the  scene  recurs  to  him." 

Those  who  desire  an  elaborate  description 
or  philosophical  analysis  of  French  character 
and  society  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  Ur, 
Rhodes's  little  book,  which  is  no  more  than  a 
series  of  sketches  on  three  or  four  satient 
topics ;  but  such  readers  as  wish  to  get  In  a 
couple  of  hours'  time  a  reasonably  dear  idea 
of  Parisian  habits,  cnsttnus,  manners,  amuse- 
ments, and  modes  of  life  lu  public  and  in 
private,  ^11  find  it  just  to  their  liking. 

The  volume  is  tastefully  gotten  up  in  the 
popular  "Sauntcrer"  style,  and  contains 
about  tliirty  woodcuts,  large  and  small,  whieh 
are  ftarfhlly  and  wonderfully  bad — so  bad 
that  one  can  hardly  help  speculating  on  the 
reason  for  which  they  were  put  in,  since 
scarcely  one  in  five  has  any  relevancy  what< 
ever  to  the  text. 
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Th«  publishers  have  embraced  the  oppor- 
tooUy  afforded  by  the  preparatioD  of  a  nvn 
edition  of  tbe  work  to  issue  Darwin's  "  De- 
aoent  or  Han  "  in  popular  shape.*  The  new 
ediUon  is  complete  in  one  volume,  contains 
all  the  matter  ot  the  original  edition,  and  all 
the  lilostratlona,  and  presents  the  results  of 
the  very  eareful  revision  which  Hr.  Darwin 
has  bestowed  upon  itie  work  during  the  foor 
years  that  have  elapsed  slnee  Its  first  appear- 
ance. This  rerialon  covers  a  few  eorreeUons 
of  considerable  iniportanee,  and  many  minor 
ones,  and  introduces  the  most  valuable  of 
each  new  facta  as  bave  come  under  Hr.  Dar- 
win's notice  or  been  brought  to  bis  attention 
since  1871.  At  various  points  weak  or 
doDbtful  evidence  baa  been  replaced  by  more 
decisive;  and,  in  addition  to  the  changes  in 
the  text,  new  illustrations  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  some  of  the  old  drawings  replaced 
by  better  ones. 

The  most  important  item  of  the  supple- 
mented matter  is  doubtless  the  note  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  *'  oo  the  nature  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  brains  of  man  and  the 
higher  apes,"  which  aflbrds  striking  confirm- 
atory evidence  of  the  evolution  theory ;  but  the 
most  interestii^  feature  of  the  new  edition  is 
the  preface,  in  which  Darwin  deflnes  his  po- 
rtion with  greater  predslou  than  heretofore. 

*'  I  may  take  thie  opportunity,"  he  says, 
*'  of  remarkiDK  that  my  oritios  frequently  as- 
aame  that  I  attribute  aU  changes  of  corporeal 
structure  and  mental  power  ezelnsively  to  the 
natural  selection  of  suoh  variations  as  are 
often  called  spontADCOus }  whereas,  even  in  the 
first  edition  of  the'  Origin  of  Species,'  I  distinct- 
ly stated  that  great  weight  must  be  attributed 
to  the  inherited  effects  of  use  and  disuse,  with 
respect  both  to  the  body  and  mind.  1  iil:40 
attributed  some  amount  of  modifloation  to  the 
direct  and  prolonged  action  of  changed  condi- 
tions of  life.  Some  allowance,  too,  must  be 
made  for  occasional  reversions  of  structure ; 
nor  must  ve  forget  what  I  have  called  '  cor- 
related' growth,  meaning  thereby  that  varir 
oua  parts  of  the  o^rsnlsation  are  in  some  un- 
known manner  so  oonneoted  that  when  one 
part  varies,  so  do  others ;  and  if  variationa  in 
the  one  ore  aocumniated  by  selection,  other 
parts  vrill  he  moditied.  Again,  it  lias  been 
said  by  several  cntios,  that  when  I  found  that 
many  of  the  details  of  strnctnre  In  man  could 
not  be  explained  through  natural  selection,  I 
invented  sexual  selection ;  I  gave,  however,  a 
tolerably  clear  sketch  of  this  principle  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  *  Origin  of  Species,*  and  1 
there  stated  that  it  was  (tpplicable  to  man. 
This  subject  of  sexual  selection  has  been 
treated  at  full  length  in  the  present  work,  aim- 
plj  beeaoae  an  opportunity  was  here  first  af- 
forded me.  1  have  been  struck  with  the  like- 
ness of  many  of  the  half-fitvorable  critioisma 
on  sexual  aelection,  with  those  which  ap- 
peared at  first  on  natural  selection ;  snob  as 
that  it  would  explain  some  few  details,  but 
oertainly  was  not  applicable  to  the  extent  to 
which  I  have  employed  it.  My  conviction'  of 
the  power  of  sexual  selection  remains  unshak- 
en ;  but  it  is  probable,  or  almost  certain,  that 
several  of  my  conclusions  will  hereafter  be 
found  erroneous ;  this  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
case  in  the  first  treatment  of  a  subject.  When 
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naturalists  have  become  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  sexu&l  selection,  it  will,  as  I  believe,  be 
much  more  largely  accepted ;  and  it  has  al- 
ready been  fully  and  favorably  received  by  sev- 
eral capable  judges." 


Tbk  publication  of  the"HOtel  du  Petit 
St.- Jean,"  two  or  three  years  ago,  brought  its 
author  general  praise  as  a  "  promising  writer," 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  "  Iseulte  " 
(New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers)  the  fulfill- 
ment of  any  promise  whatever.  It  is  a  thor- 
oughly commonplace  story,  some  of  the 
worst  faults  of  which  come  simply  from  a 
lack  of  pitinstaking  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
who  seems  to  bave  tboi^bt  that  the  war 
episodes  (the  scene  of  the  story  ta  laid  in 
f^Doe)  would  compensate  for  all  other  defi- 
ciencies. These  e^sodes,  however,  are  pain- 
ful and  nothing  more;  and  the  public  has 
lost  its  interest  by  this  time  in  the  kind  of 
writing  with  which  the  "  war-correspond- 
ents "  have  made  ns  onpleasantly  familiar. 
As  to  the  characters,  lo  called,  there  is  no 
oneof  them  who  succeeds  in  awakening  any 
real  interest  Iseulte,  who  is  introduced  to 
us  as  "  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  scholar,  the 
ward  of  an  unscrupulous  man  of  business, 
the  abandoned  wife  of  a  fraudulent  financier, 
the  cousin  of  a  savunt,  and  the  sister  of  a 
nun,'*  turns  out  after  all  to  be  a  very  hum- 
drum, inoffensive,  and  rather  stupid  sort  of 
person,  in  whose  "  trials  "  it  is  hard  to  feel 
more  than  a  perfunctory  interest.  Her  sister 
is  a  mere  phantom ;  and  the  male  characters 
resemble  actual  men  in  the  same  way  and  to 
about  the  same  degree  that  a  tailor's  dummy 
does.  The  style  ia  a  sort  of  patchwork  of 
English  and  French,  the  English  being  fur- 
ther deformed  by  outiandish  adjectives,  and 
such  hybrida  as  "  predeceased." 

"  Iseulte,"  in  short,  is  a  story  that  is  very 
far  from  creditable  to  an  author  who  has 
shown  that  she  can  do  better  work. 


Uebsbb.  Hesbt  Holt  ft  Co.,  the  authorized 
American  publishers  of  allAuerbaeh'a  works, 
have  issued  an  entirely  new  translatloi,  by 
Simon  Adler  Stern,  of  "  On  the  Heights."  A 
translation  of  this  book  was  published  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  Boston,  and  had  a  great 
run ;  but  it  was  so  defective  that  Anerbach 
bought  and  destroyed  the  plates,  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  present  reissue.  We  have 
compared  the  two  translations  at  various 
points,  and  find  that  Hr.  Adler's  is  greatly 
superior,  being  more  accurate,  more  graceful, 
and  incomparably  more  clear.  So  much  im- 
proved, indeed,  is  the  story  in  its  new  form 
that  it  will  be  quite  worth  the  while  even  of 
those  who  are  already  familiar  with  this  mas- 
terpiece of  modern  German  fiction  to  give  it  a 
new  reading;  they  will  get  a  new  idea  of  its  lit- 
erary beauty  and  elaborate  finish,  if  not  of  its 
power.  The  wo^k  ia  issued  in  tasteful  library 
style,  and  also  in  the  style  of  **  The  Leisure 
Hour  Series,"  in  which  it  makes  two  volumes. 


Thibb  is  conriderable  divergence  of  opinion 
among  the  London  literary  journalists  as  to 
the  merits  of  Tennyson's  "  Queen  Mary." 
The  Sp«dator  a^^rees  with  us  in  thinking  that 
it  is  full  of  dramatic  force  and  fire :  "  We  will 
not  say  that  it  is  Ur.  Tennyson's  best  work, 
bnt  it  Is  amoag  his  best  works.  It  Is  strong 


from  end  to  end,  which  could  not  be  said  of 
nearly  all  his  earlier  poems.  It  is  so  thorough- 
ly dramatic  that  it  might,  with  an  adequate 
oast  of  actors,  be  produced  with  the  higheet 
efi'ect  on  the  stage.  Almost  all  the  characters 
who  play  a  real  part  in  the  drama,  however 
slightly  touched,  are  clearly  defined — Philip, 
whose  disgust  for  the  Qutea  is  powerfully 
painted,  bnt  who  remains  otherwise  some- 
thing of  a  cold,  cmel,  and  aensaal  shadow, 
being  perhaps  In  some  degree  an  exception." 
In  oonclusion,  it  says:  "On  the  whole,  we 
think  we  may  say  that  thia  is  a  play  which 
will  compare  with  something  more  than  ad- 
vantage with  Shakeapeare's  *  Henry  Till.' 
Of  course,  that  is  by  no  means  the  finest  even 
of  the  hiatorioal  plays  of  Shakespeare  —  and 
we  ooly  mention  it  because  it,  too,  contains  a 
study  of  the  good  and  of  the  evil  qualities  of 
the  Tudor  character— but  then  no  play  of  any 
modern  poet's  would  be  likely  to  rank  wiUi 
any  of  the  greater  plays  of  Shi^espeare.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  be  aurprised  to  hear  that  my 
true  criUo  would  rate  *  Queen  Mary,*  whether 
in  dnunatio  force  or  in  general  power,  below 
'  HeDiy  yill.,*  and  oar  own  imptesslon  Is  that 
it  is  a  decidedly  finer  work  of  dramatic  art." 

The  AihoMsiumt  on  the  other  hand,>regarda 
the  result  as  not  such  aa  to  encourage  "SSx. 
Tennyson  to  farther  effort  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. *'It  could  not,  indeed,  be  otherwise. 
No  English  poet  is  more  essentially  narrative 
or  lyrical  than  the  laureate.  .  .  .  Never  is 
there  that  collision  of  interest,  that  feud  of 
motive,  which  are  indispensable  in  a  true  dra- 
ma; nowhere  is  there  a  situation  which  is 
really  dramatio,  or  which  might  not  as  well,  or 
better,  have  been  brouRht  before  the  reader  by 
narrative.  .  .  .  While,  however,  the  verdict 
upon  '  Queen  Uary '  aa  a  drama  is  that  it  lacks 
all  essentially  dramatio  quality,  that  U  fiUla  to 
Btir  or  to  rouse,  It  Is  none  the  less  a  work  of 
serious  effort  and  susttuned  purpose.  It  pre- 
sents vividly  before  the  reader  the  state  of 
Eofrland  during  this  reign  of  terror,  and  gives 
elaborate  pictures  of  the  principal  actors  iu 
the  great  tragedy  then  behig  enacted.  So  much 
more  valuable,  indeed,  is  the  play  from  thia 
point  of  view  than  from  the  dramatio  stand- 
point, that  it  is  easier  and  more  practicable  to 
dwell  upon  the  separate  characters  thou  npon 
the  progressive  action." 

The  Academy  Is  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
AOimanm  as  to  the  dramatic  deflt^endea  of 
the  work ;  **  A  monotonous  and  ooutinnoiu 
mental  distress— tiie  distress  of  Jealousy,  of 
lovelesaness— Is  only  broken  for  a  moment  by 
hope  of  child-bearing.  The  suffering  finds  no 
vent  in  action,  unless  the  cutting  of  Fkil^s 
picture  out  of  its  fhune  be  action ;  the  pain  is 
unrelieved  by  in^dent,  unless  the  burning  of 
Cranmer  may  be  considered  as  a  relief."  It 
concedes,  however,  that  "'Queen  Mary'  is 
full  of  various  interest  and  insight ;  it  sbowa 
powers  nnguessed  at,  and  as  yet  scarcely  to 
be  appreciated.  This  la  too  early  a  day  to 
guess  at  its  future  place  and  rank  in  Eng- 
lish poetry  and  among  the  works  of  Ur.  Ten- 
nyson." 

Hr.  G.  W.  SiULLBT,  London  oorrespondent 
of  the  TrSmiu,  gives  an  interesting  aoooont 
of  the  droumatances  under  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  put  Tennyson's  "Queen  Hoiy"  on 
the  stage.  He  says:  "I  believe  the  idea  of 
bringing  out  his  drama  occurred  first  to  Mr. 
Tennyson  during  a  visit  to  the  Lyceum.  He 
was  charmed,  as  well  he  might  be,  with  the 
acting  of  Hiss  Isabel  Bateman,  and  ashed  to 
see  her.  In  conversation  with  Miss  Isabel  and 
her  mother,  he  mentioned  bis  forthcoming 
*  Queen  Mary.*  PresenUy  Mr.  Irving  was  soot 
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for,  ia  whom,  ■Iso,  Mr.  TenQyvon  bsoiuiie 
tDQch  interested,  finding  him  convene  iu  pri- 
vate with  Ml  intelligence  not  less  remarkable 
than  bis  BOtlng  Bhowod  in  public.  In  the  end, 
Mr.  Tennyson  proposed  to  send  the  MS.  of  bis 
dnuna,  when  completed,  to  Mr.  Irving  for  his 
opinion  on  its  suitableness  for  representation 
OD  the  stage,  asking  Mr.  Irving  to  suggest  suoh 
ouiissioDs  as  he  tboaght  necessar?,  or  other 
alterations.  This  was  done,  and  it  was  done 
in  a  way  creditable  to  hoth  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr. 
Tenujaon.  Mr.  Irving  is  a  consoientious  as 
well  aa  eoltorad  artist,  with  a  knowledge  of 
dramatic  literature  not  common  on  the  atage 
or  off  it,  and  xmdentandB  perfiaotlj  tiie  pnra- 
tieal  requirements  of  the  stage.  Anybody 
coald  see  tiiat  the  length  of  the  poem  was  fl^ 
too  great  fbr  actual  performance.  Ur.  Tenny- 
son  was  aware  of  it ;  possibly  he  was  not  aware 
bow  mnch  would  need  to  be  out  ont  Mr.  Ir- 
ving did  his  work  thoroughly — so  tlioroughly 
that  I  hear  the  MS.  was  rather  a  spectacle 
when  it  came  back  into  Mr.  Tennyson's  bnnds, 
who,  nevertheleas,  took  it  all  in  good  port,  and 
accepted  his  revision  as  the  basis  of  its  dra- 
matic representation.  Then  came  consultations 
between  Mrs.  Baieman,  now  sole  lessee  and 
maaager  of  die  Lyoenm,  and  Ur.  Tennyson. 
Visits  were  paid  to  the  poet  at  Freshwater,  in 
the  Isle  of '^Wnght.  The  bmriness  amngtments 
were  settled  amicably,  and  cm  terns  which 
secure  a  very  liberal  remooerstion  to  the  aa- 
thor  if  the  play  saoceeds,  while  proteeting  the 
manager  against  loas  should  '  Queen  Mary,* 
by  poedbiUty,  &il  to  draw.  Mrs.  Batemau  has 
become  the  owner  of  the  exclusive  right  to 
perforin  Mr.  Tennyson's  drama  during  five 
years,  both  in  England  and  America.  She 
pays  the  author  a  fixed  sum  per  night  for  each 
representation— nothing  when  not  performed, 
nor  any  lump  sum  for  the  whole  right  se- 
cured." 

H.  AoorsTs  LAueis  haa  just  pnbllahed 
in  Paiis  a  collection  of  biographical  essays, 
entitled  "Gnmd  Hlstoriual  Fignres."  The 
snhjeots  ehosen  to  represent  political  philoso- 
phy are  William  of  Orange,  John  of  Bameveldt, 
Josiah  Qoincy,  and  Charloa  Sumner. ..."  Ao- 
tes  et  Paroles ;  Avant  rExile,*'  is  the  title  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  new  volume.  A  correspondent  of  the 
TrilnuM  says  of  it :  "  Excepting  an  occasional 
editorial  note,  marking  the  causes  and  ooca- 
aions  of  this  or  that  speech,  the  only  new  mat- 
ter of  this  new  volume  is  au  introduction  en- 
titled '  La  Droit  et  la  Loi.'  This  piece,  of 
only  fifty  pages,  serving  in  some  sort  as  pref- 
ace to  the  eventful  life  of  the  author,  and  to 
the  diaooursos  of  the  orator,  is  notably  ohar- 
aoteristio  of  the  writer  and  the  man.  Vt 
•anta  aample  ends,  so  to  speak,  of  his  most 
ganeroas  sentiments,  of  his  broad  hnmaiu'^, 
and  his  corioasly -narrow  Chauvinism;  and 
with  these  a  little  biographical  episode  of  his 
ehQdhood,  in  whiofa  a  beautiful  scene  of  Idyl- 
lic repose  and  the  tmeet  spirit  of  large  charity 
are  combined  the  hamony  of  tmtli  with 
Hngo'a  aniqne  master-hand,"  .  .  .  Anerbach 
haa  published  a  new  volume  of  short  storiea 
whii^,  it  is  said,  exoel  in  poetic  fancy,  origi- 
nality, and  hearty  geniality  any  of  his  earlier 
oompositions.  .  .  .  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes 
has  in  press  a  littie  book  "  On  Actors  and  the 
Alt  of  Acting,"  which  will  be  sure  to  be  read 
with  interesL  .  .  .  Reviewing  Odda*s  "  Sig- 
ma," the  Satwfda^  MmiM  mja:  *^ln  every 
paga — s^le,  atoiy,  and  detail — we  seem  to 
hear  an  eoho  of  something  we  have  heard  be- 
fore, and  to  see  a  copy  of  something  we  have 
•ean  before.  Ouida,  eooentrio  as  she  is,  never 
mwm»  original ;  embodying  as  she  does  many 
of  cha  ahanoteriaties  ia  the  worst  Und  of 


French  literature,  but  inoapable  of  its  distinc- 
tive merits.  What  the  French  chronicler  of 
vice  paints  with  a  few  master-touches,  Ouida 
stipples  up  with  tiresome  elaboration ;  and 
her  attempts  at  mental  analysis  ore  generally 
failures.  Her /or^  lies  in  description,  which 
she  overdoes,  and  in  situation,  which  is  sure 
to  be  vicious  and  unnatural,  however  strong. 
If  her  books  were  easy  and  pleaaant  reading, 
they  would  be  extremely  objectionable,  but 
tediousnesB  is  a  great,  redeeming  virtue."  . .  . 
The  Mierutum  bos  discovered  that  one  of  the 
most  popular,  and  often  diaastrons,  forms  of 
speoalation  in  the  United  States  is  that  of 
starting  newspapers.  ...  A  French  transla- 
tion of  Poe'a  "  Baven,"  hy  8t£pfaane  Mallarm4, 
with  original  illnstrations  by  Edouard  Manet, 
has  just  been  published  by  Bichard  Iiesolide 
in  Paris,  in  foho  form.  The  English  verses 
are  placed  side  by  side  with  the  translation, 
and  the  illustrations  are  said  to  be  of  a  higlily- 
fantastio  character. . . .  The  Athmaum  thinks 
Mr,  Frank  Lee  Benedict  a  '*  smart "  writer, 
but  does  not  like  his  last  novel,  "  St,  Simon's 
Niece."  "  An  atmosphere  of  tobacco-smoke 
from  cigarettes  smoked  by  feminines,"  it  says, 
"  of  champagne  and  absinthe,  palls  a  littie ; 
and  we  think  our  author  is  rather  too  fond  of 
sailing  near  the  wind.  Mr.  Benedict's  craving 
for  touches  of  impropriety  is  probably  incu- 
rable, and  hie  atyle  cert^nly  does  not  show 
mooh  pnHnise.  At  the  same  time  his  book  is 
not  didl ;  we  have  burstings  of  bubble  oom- 
pantes  and  railway-acoidentB,  and  compara- 
tively few  lurid  sunsets  and  fiashings  of  liquid 
eyes.  If  he  could  correct  faults  which  we 
fear  arc  incorrigible,  he  might  yet  write  a  tol- 
erable novel."  .  .  .  Mrs.  Arthur  Arnold  has 
nearly  completed  her  translation  of  Castelar's 
"Life  of  Byron."  .  .  .  Prince  Qortschakoff, 
the  Kusaiau  Chancellor,  who  is  u  great  profi- 
cient iu  French,  is  said  to  have  been  taught 
the  language  by  a  brother  o(  the  infamona 
Marat. 


A RECENT  writer  on  modem  Household 
Art  dwells  on  its  abuses.  A  good 
many  ignorant  people,  he  tells  us,  suppose  that 
the  odd,  the  cheap,  and  the  peculiar,  are  ne- 
cessarily excellent,  a  supposition  than  which 
nothing  eould  be  more  mistaken.  To  make 
common  materials  attraotire  requires  a  trained 
taste  and  a  mature  jodgment,  and,  as  the 
chaff  and  the  gnln  ever  recar  to  be  divided 
in  human  ftxperienoe,  it  is  not  every  ^rl  nor 
each  amateur  artist  who  may  hope  to  secure 
good  results  in  this  range  of  subjects  more 
than  in  any  other. 

The  same  writer,  very  sensibly,  we  think, 
condemns  the  indiscrlidnate  nse  of  cheap 
materials  in  the  adornment  of  houses,  and 
warns  inexperienced  young  persona  against 
pinning  too  much  faith  on  the  prescriptions 
for  making  cbanoing  apartments  that  are  to 
be  fonnd  in  fashion-books  and  sensational 
newitpapers.  He  tells  us  that  deal -tables, 
covered  with  pink  ehints  and  white  cambric, 
though  they  may  be  attractive  at  the  outset, 
soon  become  tawdry;  and  that  the  chromo, 
that  looks  bright  and  cheerful  at  the  start, 
possesses  fewer  of  the  attributes  for  enduring 
charm  than  a  plain  black-and-white  photo- 
graph of  a  fine  picture  or  building. 

This  ride  of  the  sut^eot,  we  think,  should 
be  seriously  dwelt  upon,  and  in  this  new  fJiafa- 


ion  everybody,  from  the  artist  to  the  ignorant 
school-boy,  should  take  great  care  not  to  go 
further  than  be  knows  what  he  is  about, 
and  not  **  o'erst^  the  modesty  trf"  nature." 

A  recent  collection  of  Oriental  articles .  in 
Xew  York,-and  n  small  exhibition  of  artistic 
articles  in  a  neighboring  city,  each  showing 
the  nurked  distinction  between  the  artistic 
goats  and  sheep,  brought  tbe  remarks  of  the 
writer  we  have  cited  very  vividly  before  us. 
In  tbe  pages  of  the  JouBNiti.  we  have  often 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  not  despising 
the  "  days  of  small  things,"  and  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  the  charm  of  the  sim- 
plest materials  and  designa  when  fittingly 
used.  But  ever  and  anon  one's  head  comes 
hard  against  tbe  wall,  and  tbe  end  of  House- 
hold Art,  like  all  other  ends— 

"  like  the  horison  boondfaig  earth  and  skies, 
AUuraa  bom  fkr,  yet,  as  we  Ibllow,  Uea." 

And  this  matter  in  nnskillOil  bands  falfllli 
Tennyson's  lines,  whieb  tell  us  Aat — 

"  AH  experience  Is  on  ardi,  wheratbronsh  gleams 
that  nntravotod  world 
Whose  margin  bdes  Ibrever  and  forever  as  we 
move." 

Littie  means  In  the  hands  of  a  true  artist 
or  a  magician  become  immortally  charming, 
aa  witness  some  slight  aeceasory  of  a  torn 
glove,  a  string  of  beads,  or  a  bit  of  stuff  in 
a  great  jdotnre.  A  privileged  few  possess 
from  the  start  a  pure  instinct  for  sudi  things, 
which  enables  them  to  cull  simples  that  are  a 
delight  to  every  one.  Visitors  to  TiflTany's  a 
few  winters  ago  may  recali  some  stray  bits  of 
summer-time  that  bad  been  gathered  and  con- 
densed in  stray  pieces  of  silk  or  crape,  embroid- 
ered by  the  hand  of  an  unknown  artist.  Fold- 
ed away  in  littie  boxes  on  the  shelf,  to  some 
indiridual  here  and  there  who  hod  an  inkling 
of  their  existence,  these  magic  fabrics  were 
unearthed.  Of  them  we  recall  a  section  of 
a  grape  -  vine,  such  a  portion  as  a  person 
might  catch  a  glimpse  of  throi^h  one  pane 
of  a  window,  when  tbe  yellow  sunlight  shin- 
ing through  them  should  make  luminous  the 
outer  leaves  and  the  tendrils  and  the  angular 
shape  of  the  stems.  In  the  cool,  shady  re- 
cesses of  this  grape-vine  other  leaves  ap- 
peared gray-green  and  dusky  against  thdr 
bright  neighbors,  and,  by  suggesting  a  world 
of  light  outside,  a  background  of  ydlow  satin 
symbollMd  the  very  concentration  of  summer 
glow  and  warmth.  Blue,  gossamer -willed 
files  buued  in  the  spaoea  between  the  leaves, 
and  the  fine  threads  of  a  spider-web  caught 
the  light. 

Another  of  these  fairy  pictures,  made  with 
needle  and  thimble  and  floss,  on  a  bit  of  dull- 
gray  crape,  that  was  the  softer  and  more 
broken  in  its  tender,  vaporous  haze,  that  it 
had  been  worn  and  faded  by  sun  and  weath- 
er, was  a  group  of  willow-buds  on  pinkisb- 
yellow  stalks.  The  swelling  of  the  larger 
buds  was  just  breaking  iheir  polished  sbeath, 
and  those  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  fine  as  a 
dart,  showed  the  different  stages  of  the  devel- 
opment of  this  early  growth  of  cloudy  April 
days  and  damp  meadows — this  neighbor  of 
running  brooks,  but  lately  ice -bound,  and 
now  bordered  by  a  margin  of  faint -green 
grass. 

One  more  of  these  pieces  of  embroidery 
was  redolent  of  sweet-smelling  arbutus,  wboa« 
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pink  flowers  peeped  forth  {torn  amid  brown 
BkeletODS  of  leares  and  the  earthy  monld 
filled  with  roots  and  scraps  of  mosB,  In  yet 
a  fourth,  apple  -  blosaoms,  with  birda  alitt 
among  the  leaves,  shone  bright  agahiit  a 
deep<blae  sky.  Many  others  of  these  simple 
pictnrea  flimlshed  q)isodes  of  Nature,  trne 
and  beantifyil. 

The  works  of  this  artist  arose  no  one 
knew  how,  and  have  ceased  or  now  eome 
rarely.  As  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
remark,  tiie  Japanese  artists  work  in  a  simi- 
lar vein  to  these  pictures,  and  uniformly,  so 
far  as  we  know,  they  keep  a  cwtiUn  level  of 
excellence,  through  the  good  training  and 
positive  ideas  of  the  artisan.  There  has 
seaTcely  been  a  better  opportnoity  of  judging 
of  their  work  and  its  artistic  excellence  than 
in  the  rich  and  varied  collection  of  it  recently 
sold  at  Leavitt's.  One  Is  snre,  in  this  Oriental 
handiwork,  of  significant  and  thoughtful  ex- 
pression, be  it  in  an  enamel  vase,  with  its 
colors  the  result  of  centuries  of  experiment, 
or  in  the  shape  of  flowers,  birds,  and  objects 
of  Nature  reduced,  if  not  to  their  most  pre- 
Raphaelite,  at  any  rate  to  tbeir  most  char- 
acteristic ultimatea  of  expression.  But  by 
no  means  are  these  merits  found  in  young 
American  taste,  striving  vainly  for  HousAold 
Art  in  ignorant  expression.  We  have  referred 
to  an  exhibition  in  a  sister  city  of  various 
honsehold  articles,  made  by  women  mostly. 
Mid  showing  native  dedgn  and  tngennity. 
There  wu  b  very  good  dde  to  this  display, 
and  some  needle*woric  that  deserved  to  have 
been  ma^  in  the  ideal  realms  of  King  Ar- 
thur's coort  ladieated  the  same  taste  and  feel- 
ing and  artistic  conception  as  our  summer 
pictures  at  Tiffiuy'B.  Then  there  was  stained 
glass,  and  one  rose-wlndow  In  particular  was 
formed  of  three  ohwobs*  heads  ia  different 
shades  of  flesh-color  and  of  amber,  with  streaks 
In  their  little  wings  rich  and  subdued  as  forest 
leaves  tinted  in  autumn,  and  with  faces  as 
soft  aa  Carlo  Dolci's  angels.  tTnconveaUonal 
in  touch  aa  charcoal  drawings  rubbed  in  with 
the  fingers,  this  stained  glass,  in  its  original 
treatment  by  a  young  lady  who  waa  an  art> 
fttndent  in  painting  and  drawing,  besides  be- 
ing charming  as  a  bit  of  color  had  interest 
and  originality  of  its  own.  Many  other  [deces 
of  industry  were  here,  kept  within  genuine 
artisUc  limitations,  but  beyond  these  were 
works  that  were  a  lesson  and  a  cantioa  in 
this  department,  as  in  all  others,  of  the  dan- 
ger    going  beyond  one^s  depth. 

Scattered  among  harmonious  and  pleas- 
ing decoration,  were  strange  results  of  wasted 
time-purple  grounds  whose  material  had  no 
meaidng  not  bearing  on  dii;jolnted  designs 
scattered  coaftisedly  upon  them.  Solidly- 
eorcowd,  striped  bed-tick,  simple  and  agree- 
able in  itself,  was  worried  np  faito  a  meaning* 
less  web  by  party  -  colored  worsted  wasted 
prodigally  upon  It.  China  that,  left  white, 
would  at  least  have  been  negatively  a^eable, 
becune  ofileDsive  by  an  ostentatious  pedantry 
of  Industry.  It  Is  often  remarked  that,  for 
women  who  have  no  taste  in  dress,  black 
clothes  are  a  positive  blessing,  and  we  know 
of  many  a  blank  canvas  more  valuable  than 
its  bedaubed  mate.  The  limitations  of  art 
are  inflexible,  and,  as  a  caution  to  persons 
who  now  tiireaten  to  overwhelm  the  world 


with  their  ignorant,  good  intentions,  we  would 
warn  them,  fur  their  own  sake  and  for  that 
of  other  people,  not  to  go  beyond  their  depth. 
Aa  a  matter  of  honsehold  taate,  if  you  don't 
know  what  to  do,  do  nothing.  Almost  any 
plain  color  is  better  Oan  an  ignorant  mixture, 
and  time  can  be  better  spent  than  in  showing 
igooranoe.  Art  resembles  mn^inaamnohaa 
what  is  not  snrriy  right  in  it  is  nrely  wnmg. 
Only  a  few  people  have  the  gift  of  genius 
like .  onr  artist  of  n&ny'a.  And  at  preswt 
few  Americans  have  the  trained  Inalinet  of 
the  Orientals. 

Natural  objects  in  the  original  or.  faithful 
copies  are  usually,  perhaps  always,  safe ;  one 
color  is  BO,  or  time  will  make  it  bo,  and  plain 
forms  are  at  least  inoffensive.  Further  than 
this,  one  must  lenme  by  science  or  instinct 
secondary  and  tertiary  tints  and  their  comple- 
ments, and  the  theory  and  mystery  of  tines 
and  of  light  and  shade,  before  he  can  rightly 
attempt  their  use.  But,  outside  of  this  solid 
basis,  empirical  e^erimente  are  almost  sure 
tohe  wrm^ 


Maitt  readers  will  be  BurfHised  to  learn 
that  the  humorous  artist,  John  Leech,  has 
only  juBt  been  introduced  to  the  French  pub- 
lic The  OtmOU  dm  SeoMX  Arts  for  June  has 
a  paper  upon  bim,  in  which  the  writer  offlrms 
that  the  name  of  John  Leech,  which  has  been 
almost  a  household  word  in  Bnglisb  homes  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is  scarcely  known 
inFrance.  Several fao-eimiles  fh>m the "  Chil- 
dren <tf  the  Mobility"  are  given  in  illoBtration 
of  lus  artistio  powers,  and  a  long  quotation 
fix»m  T^ne*a  "Notes  on  England,"  in  which 
that  eminent  critic  analyiea  minutely  the 
AHM&illuBtrationB,  in  which  be  finds  reflected 
so  many  tr^ts  of  English  national  character,  is 
made  to  do  duty  Instead  of  any  original  criticism 
on  the  part  of  the  writer.  .  .  .  Tha  Louvre  has 
bought  for  twelve  thousand  flmncs  the  statue 
of  the  Vir^n  recently  disoovered  at  Touraine, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  French 
art  of  the  sixteenth  century.  ..."  One  of  the 
most  memorable  and  graceful  acts  of  Sefior 
Catttelar,  when  in  power  at  Madrid,"  says  the 
Athmaum, "  was  to  establish  upon  n  permanent 
and  liberal  basis  a  fine-arts  acfidemy  in  Some. 
Great  interest  was  token  in  Its  progress  by  the 
late  Sefior  Fortuny  and  other  Spanish  artists 
working  there.  It  is  said  that  the  students 
profit  by  the  instmctioo  supplied.  Whether 
or  not  this  academy  baa  aided  to  produce  the 
modern  Hohool  of  Spanish  art,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  ;  but  the  academy  exists,  and  Spanish  ar- 
tists working  in  Kome  produce  pictures  which 
realize  high  prices  in  Sp^n,  England,  and 
Franoe."  ...  A  fine  specimen  of  Jules  Bre- 
ton Is  now  on  exhibition  at  SnedeooHs  Qal- 
lery,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  It  represents 
a  group  of  peasants  in  a  rude  tavern.  There 
is  also  a  showy  and  strong  picture  by  Dubufe, 
the  Bcene  being  a  gleaner  in  the  harvest-field, 
who  haa  fallen  asleep  on  a  pile  of  wheat- 
sheaves.  The  strong,  sober  earnestness  of 
Brdton  is  well  eontraated  with  tiie  brUUsnt 
(Hitter  of  Dubofe,  whose  gleaner  looks  like  a 
lady  masquerading  in  a  park.  .  .  .  Chureh'B 
"Valley  of  San  Isabel'  is  still  on  exbibiUon 
at  Kuoedler's,  where  tliere  ore  also  some  good 
specimens  of  French  ptunters.  French  ladies 
dazzling  in  silku  and  laces  show  forth  their 
splendor  in  a  oauvae  by  Baugniet,  and  in  ono 
by  Bouttibonne.  .  .  .  Millais  seems  to  bo 
getting  it  severely  from  the  London  critios. 
The  Sftvrday  Smi*w^  in  its  Academy  article, 
says:  "Mr.  Millaia  i^nin  abuses  his  acknowl- 


edged genius;  his  portraits  are  daring  and 
dashing;  they  manifest  what  In  trade  is  known 
as  '  the  economy  of  manufacture.'  '  Miss 
Eveleen  Tennont'  is  singularly  opaqne  and 
plastered,  while  '  Eveline,  Daughter  of  Evan 
Lees,  Esq.,'  appeara  unwashed,  especially  in 
the  bare  legs  and  feet ;  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
child,  who  is  seated  almost  Uke  a  pauper 
by  the  wayride,  have  argent  need  of  an  ocu- 
list. We  are  bound  to  say  that,  in  an  ex- 
perimoa  pret^  widely  extraded  over  galleries 
andent  and  modem,  ve  have  never  seen  a 
pair  of  eyes,  not  to  speak  of  other  features,  so 
utterly  careless  in  the  drawing."  .  .  .  Tba 
same  journal  says :  "  Landscape-art  baa  in  re- 
cent years — coQSsquent  in  great  measure  on 
the  brilliant  example  of  Turner — received  a 
worfdrouB  accession  of  light,  and  it  may  not  be 
altogether  fanciful  to  draw  an  analogy  between 
this  modem  manifestation  and  a  well-koowD 
development  In  architecture.  In  tlie  first  be- 
ginnings buildings  were  cavemouB  and  shad- 
owy, but  with  the  advance  in  Btmotnral  skill 
interiors  exchanged  the  gloom  of  twilight  for 
the  sunshine  ui  the  day.  Iiandsetpe-painting 
has  passed  through  a  like  transfimnation.  In 
Mr.  BretCs  *  Spires  and  Steeples  of  Uie  Chan- 
nel Islauda,*  the  effort  has  been  made  to  paint 
actual  eunlight  sparkUog  on  a  summer  sky  and 
sea.  The  ^ect  is  very  lovely ;  and  in  suoh 
liaiardons  attempts  we  recognise  in  some  meaa- 
ure  the  reversal  of  the  long-recognized  prin- 
ciple that  the  highest  light  easts  the  deepest 
shade.  The  supposed  law  applies  to  interiors, 
espeoiaUy  when  illuminated  artificially ;  but 
in  the  open  air  ennstune  may  be  so  super- 
abundant as  to  bring  refieoted  lights  and  col- 
ors into  gray  nooks  and  ooraers.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  ease  in  Italy  and  other  southern 
climates.  These  exquisite  phenomena  are 
trsnseribed  sensitively  and  sympitthetically 
by  artists  who  each  year  gain  In  ardor  and  in 
knowledge." 


OtTS  PABI8  LXTTEU. 

JuM  SB,  1915. 
rilHE  weather  has  been  of  late  the  oddest 
-■L  for  June  that  I  liave  ever  experienced. 
Cold,  showery,  and  only  not  variable  becaoac 
it  never  clears  up,  there  are  great  eomplidnta 
being  made  sgdnat  the  Paris  dimate.  The 
bright  open-air  exlstraoe  which  ia  so  pleasant 
in  Paris  at  this  season  of  the  year  luw  been 
entirely  quenched  by  the  perpetual  afaowers. 
The  ea/it  ehmitantt  and  open-air  holla  are  de- 
serted. Ar  eotdrOy  the  theatres  are  doing  a 
thriving  business.  People  are  delaying  th^ 
departure  to  the  country,  and  water-prooft 
and  umbrellas  are  the  height  of  fashion.  The 
grass  and  trees  in  all  the  gardens,  an^  parks, 
and  avenues,  are  green  as  emeralds,  with  that 
fVesh,  rich  verdnre  that  is  characteristic  of 
English  scenery.  We  hear,  on  the  other 
band,  from  London,  that  the  weather  there  ia 
lovely,  with  cloudless  skies  and  balmy  breexea. 
As  tor  myself,  I  like  this  weather.  Ik  ii  fresh, 
bradng,  ud  bi^lgorating,  and  it  is  not  wann ; 
fi»r  wfaidi  last  boon  Heaven  be  pnuaed  I 

Qtdte  an  Important  MtU  has  taken  place  at 
the  Orand  Opera,  and  a  sneoessfbl  one  at  that. 
It  was  that  of  a  young  Hungarian  girl,  a  Made- 
moiselle de  BeszkA,  who  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  any  stage  the  other  day  in  the  roJd  of 
OpMia  in  the  "  Uamlet "  of  Ambroise  Tho- 
mas. She  is  only  eighteen,  and  has  much  to 
learn  in  the  way  of  acting ;  but  she  poeseases 
a  noble  soprano  voice,  powerflil,  sweet,  and 
jonorous,  and  mostthoroogbly  eohivated  (aha 
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was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  papils  of  Madame 
Yiardot),  and  ahe  aohieved  a  great  Buccess. 
She  is  a  tall,  handtome  0x\  with  Mae  eyes 
and  a  proftiaion  of  lovely  fidr  hair;  but  she 
puaesaea  a  litUe  '*  tip-tilted"  noae,  of  irhlch 
the  oritioB  are  inclined  to  make  much  fun. 
But,  notwithstanding  her  nose,  she  is,  I  think, 
doBtined  to  beCMse  a  promlneot  member  of 
the  troupe  of  the  Grand  Opera.  As  to  tbo 
opera  itself,  "  Hamlet "  without  Fauro  is 
"Hamlet"  without  ffamlei,  though  Lasajle, 
who  replaces  him,  acquitted  himaelf  fairly  well 
of  his  difficult  task.  The  8eeneiy,the  ohorua, 
and  the  ballet,  were  all  beyond  description 
magnificent.  There  was  a  touch  of  real  poetic 
effect  in  the  soene  on  the  ramparts  (called  the 
Espluude  in  the  French  libretto)  where  the 
ghost  appears.  The  snow- called  torreta,  the 
brilliant^  -  illuminated  oaatle  in  the  back- 
ground, and  a  vast,  sullen  maaa  of  bnildtngit, 
with  fVowning  towers  and  gloomy  portals,  at 
Ae  right,  rising  dark  against  the  moonlight, 
prepared  the  mind  fi>r  aome  weird  snd  supei^ 
natural  event.  Yet,  atrange  to  say,  though 
the  Esplanade  was  covered  with  snow,  the 
next  act  showed  s  blooming  and  rioh-foliaged 
garden,  wherein  Bitmla  and  Ophelia  had  a  lit- 
tle talk.  However,  moat  things  are  strange  in 
the  "  Hamlet "  of  the  operatic  boards.  Onoo 
you  admit  the  possibility  of  a  wine-bibbing, 
drinking-song-singing  Mamldy  you  will  have 
but  little  difficulty  In  aecepttng  the  Idea  of  a 
wintei'a  night  being  followed  by  a  summer's 
day.  The  lost  act,  which  haa  never  been  pro- 
dooed  up<m  the  American  boards,  is  very  won- 
darfol  to  behold.  The  two  gravfr-diggwa  en- 
ter, and,  after  Imbibing  mnch  spirit^  com- 
fort from  a  pooket-flask,  sing  a  dolefhl  duet  in 
a  minor  key,  to  which  SaniUt  listens  with 
great  edification.  Then  Laertei  comes  in,  and 
he  and  MmUi  instanter  fall  to  fighting  a  duel, 
which  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  fhne- 
ral-proc6asion  of  (^heUa,  a  very  beautlftal  and 
impressive  pageant,  by -the -way,  including 
a  band  of  young  girls  clad  in  white  and 
crowned  with  white  roses,  and  any  number  of 
gnarda,  courtiers,  ete.  The  body  of  Ophelia, 
in  white  robes  and  white-rose  wreath,  was 
borne  on  an  open  bier,  only  shrouded  from 
view  by  a  covering  of  white  lace  \  the  effect 
was  beantU^iil,  and  would  have  been  very  im- 
preastre  haid  not  the  living  OpA^  poasesaed 
■nrj  tail  hair  and  her  supposed  corpse  veiy 
dark  tresses.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  the  fu- 
neral rites,  up  pops  the  ghost  (a  ver>'  substan- 
tial-looking spectre,  by-the-way)  from  behind 
a  bush,  and  ffaml^,  being  thus  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty,  at  once  draws  bis  sword  and 
■lays  his  uncle  beside  (^helia'e  grave,  after- 
ward declaring  solemnly  that  he  means  to 
tivc  for  the  good  of  his  people,  or  words  to 
that  effect.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  aa- 
thora  of  the  libretto  did  not  see  fit  to  resusci- 
tate OphMt  and  marry  the  lovara  at  laat,  wind- 
ing up  the  piece  with  tb^  coronation  as  King 
and  Queen  of  Denmark  I  There  were  some 
comical  tnaeonraetes  visible  in  the  ooatumes. 
The  dress  adopted  throughout  was  that  of  the 
nign  of  Henri  IV.,  which  did  aa  well  aa  that 
of  any  other  period ;  but  the  ghost  of  the  king 
was  attired  in  Scandinavian  armor  with  a 
nHnged  hoUnet,  and  Ophelia  in  the  play-sceoe 
&aned  herself  with  a  pointed  nineteenth-cen- 
tury &n  with  gilt  sticks.  So  much  for  the  ac- 
enraoy  of  the  Grand  Opera.  The  night  that  I 
was  there  a  huge  piooe  of  plaster,  detached 
from  the  monldiogs  of  the  ceiling  by  the  beat 
(ff  the  extra  gas-jets  encircling  the  dome,  fell 
with  great  violence  Into  the  amphitheatre- 
■eafes  (whioh  oorreapond  to  the  laat  twelve 
mm  of  Uie  pnntuat^eaU  at  home).  It  stnok 
an  old  gmOmuax  on  the  arm,  and  iqjured  him 


so  severely  that  he  nearly  Aunted  with  the 
pi^n,  and  had  to  be  removed  from  the  theatre. 
Had  it  fallen  on  bis  head  it  woald  doubtless 
have  killed  him  instantly.  A  fresh  appropria- 
tion of  two  milUon  francs  (four  fanndred  thou- 
sand dollars)  is  asked  for  in  ordvr  to  finish  the 
Opera-House,  many  parts  of  it,  notably  the  re- 
freshment-rooms, still  remaining  incomplete. 

And  now  that  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the 
Opera-Houae,  let  me  ask  you,  0  sapient  Jorn- 
NAL I  how  many  operas  you  imagine  have  been 
produced  at  this  costly  temple  of  art  during 
these  first  six  montiis  of  its  existence  1  Five 
only — namely,  "La  Juive,"  "La  Favorita," 
"Guillanme  Tell,"  "Les  Haguenota,"  and 
"Hamlet."  In  two  weeks  the  Vienna  Opera- 
Houae  presented  nine  operas,  and  in  ^weeks 
the  one  in  Berlin  gave  fifteen.  Was  it  worth 
while  to  spend  twelve  million  dollars  on  an 
opera-house  tnerely  that  it  might  serve  as  a 
shrine  for  a  staircase  and  a  foyer,  or  as  a  oon- 
versntion-hall  for  the  French  aristocracy  ? 

Qossip  tnym  London  on  the  subject  of  the 
Italian  opera  in  that  city  informs  me  that 
Nilsson's  voice  has  been  greatly  iujured  and 
worn,  some  say  by  her  recent  illness,  and  oth- 
ers by  her  exertions  in  singing  in  "Lohen- 
grin,'* the  noisy  instrumentation  of  Wagner 
being  fatal  to  the  voice.  She  is  also  (alas  for 
the  innsthetic  rumor  I)  reported  to  be  getting 
very  stout.  "She  is  nearly  as  large  as  was 
Paropa-Bosa,**  quoth  my  inibrmant.  0  l'a\r 
and  angelic  Ohria^e  I  is  it  to  this  complexion 
thou  baat  come  at  lastf  Patti  stlU  reigns  un- 
questioned queen  of  the  operatlo  bouds,  nn- 
tiring  and  adored,  with  powers  and  voice  that 
mstnre  with  wear  and  Ume,  and  are  not  in  the 
least  impaired. 

As  an  instance  of  .her  vigor  and  energy,  I 
am  told  that,  a  few  weeks  ago,  during  the 
preparation  of  the  revival  of  Gounod's  "  Bo- 
rneo and  Juliet,"  she,  one  evening  at  the  close 
of  the  evening's  performance,  turned  to  the 
manager  and  aaid  to  him  : 

"  We  are  all  here ;  let  us  have  a  nhearaal 
of  *Bomeo  and  Juliet'  at  once." 

"  But,  madame,"  remonstrated  the  aston- 
ished manager,  "you  have  just  got  through  a 
long  opera,  and  it  is  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing—are you  not  tired  1 " 

"Tired!"  quoth  the  indefktigable  Uttle 
Queen  of  Song,  "  I  am  fwv^r  tired  I  ** 

However,  the  suggestion  of  the  energetic 
prima  donna  was  not  adopted.  Fatti  now  re- 
ceives the  highest  prices  ever  paid  in  London 
to  a  prima  donna,  namely,  one  thousand  dol- 
lars per  night  in  gold  for  each  performance  at 
the  opera,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  every 
song  she  sings  at  a  concert,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  for  each  encore.  In  one  day  she  mode 
seventeen  hundred  dollars.  I  hear  that  Ma- 
dame Titiena  is  positively  engaged  for  an  oper- 
atic and  concert  tour  for  next  season  In  the 
United  States.  Z  do  not  think  that  the  engage- 
ment will  be  a  suocessftil  one,  great  artist  as 
the  Isdy  is,  for  she  Is  growing  old,  is  not  at  all 
prepossessing  in  appearance,  and  tier  voice  is 
much  worn.  Miss  Abbott's  d^mt  in  London 
has  been  postponed  till  next  season.  The 
rumor  tliat  I  before  mentioned,  namely,  that 
she  bad  studied  the  opera  of  "  La  Fille  du 
B^giment,"  in  which  she  was  to  have  ap- 
peared, from  the  original  score  and  not  as  it 
is  now  performed  on  the  Italian  boards,  was 
correct,  so  that  when  she  came  to  rehearse 
the  opera  it  was  found  that  she  would  have  to 
relesm  it  entirely  before  attempting  to  sing  it 
in  London.  So,  on  the  night  appointed  for 
her  d^iit,  Mademcdselle,  Harimon  took  her 
place.  Miss  Blanche  Tneker  has  signed  an 
engagement  for  Bve  years  with  Mr.  6ye,  but 
is  to  study  for  another  year  in  Italy  befbre  ap- 


pearing iu  opera.  Mrs.  Knox  (Miss  Florence 
:ESm  that  waa)  is  positively  to  make  her  debvt 
next  season  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  either 
as  Z«>fl«roin  "La  Favorita,"  or  as^eZOain 
"  L'AfKoaine."  Miss  Montague,  who  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  most  promtaing  of  the  young 
emhrjo  prwie  donne  of  the  present  day,  is  said 
to  be  engaged  to  sing  in  English  opera  with 
Miss  Kellogg  next  season. 

There  has  just  been  brought  out  a  new 
style  of  jewelrj  ,  whichis  very  lovely  and  very 
effective.  It  is  carved  out  of  the  pink  shell 
from  which  those  pink  cameos  were  cut  that 
used  to  be  the  delight  of  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers.  Set  in  a  rim  of  dingy  gold, 
their  appearance  used  to  be  more  suggestive 
of  scented  soap  than  of  any  tidng  very  ar^stio 
or  precious.  But  the  skill  of  thd  carver,  joined 
to  the  exqtdsite  tinta  of  the  material,  lias 
resulted  in  ornaments  of  the  greatest  beau- 
ty. The  styles  are  precisely  those  adopted  for 
coral  jewelry,  namely,  sprays  of  floWers  and 
leaves,  groups  of  birds  and  flowers  in  high  re- 
lief, etc.  A  necklace  of  sea-shells  was  very 
beautifully  carved,  aa  were  also  bracelets  of 
roses,  composed  of  rows  of  the  flower,  linked 
together  with  a  fine  gold  chain,  without  buds 
or  foliage.  Sprays  and  coronets  of  flowers 
end  leaves  for  the  hair  were  shown,  as  well  as 
sets  of  every  size  and  style.  Nothing  can  pos- 
sibly be  imagined  more  beautiful  than  the 
coloring  of  this  new  jewelry,  shading  from  the 
most  vivid  yet  delicate  roae- color  to  purest 
white,  exqnlalte  in  tint  as  the  edges  of  the 
petals  of  a  rose  or  the  sun-flushed  snow  of  sn 
Alpine  peak  rising  sgainat  a  summer  sunset. 
Pink  ooral  haa  a  yellowish  tinge,  but  this  new 
material  might  he  composed  of  petrified  rose- 
leaves  for  ptirity  and  delicacy  of  hue.  Imagine 
a  radiant  blonde,  attired  in  palest  blue,  and 
with  A  parure  of  these  new  ornaments  — Ihe 
effect  would  be  delicious  !  Unfortunately,  the 
fine  workmanship  and  the  beauty  of  the  ma- 
terial mnke  this  new  jewelry  almost  as  costly 
as  coral.  It  was  in  the  show-rooms  of  Tiffany 
&  Co.,  on  the  Sue  Ohiteaudun  that  I  saw 
this  charming  novelty,  so  that  it  will  speedily 
be  introduced  to  Kew  York. 

Laferriire,  in  the  last  published  division 
of  his  mem<^,  ^ves  an  anecdote  of  Ch&tean- 
hriand,  which  was  related  to  him  by  tlie  Vis- 
count d'Arlincourt,  and  which  places  the  an- 
ther of  "Atala"  in  no  very  favorable  light. 
To  thoroughly  understand  the  story,  it  must 
be  stated  that  the  cherished  vision  of  Madame 
R4cBmier  in  her  later  duya  was  to  be  called, 
even  in  her  dying  hour,  Madame  de  Chateau- 
briand. In  1646,  the  Viscount  d'Arlincourt 
met  Ch&teaubriand  and  Madame  B^camier  in 
Bome.  They  wore  traveling  together,  the 
recent  death  of  Madame  dc  ChiteauUriand 
having  left  the  illuatrious  widower  perfect 
liberty  of  action,  and  the  great  age,  both  of 
himself  and  his  celebrated  friend,  being  a 
thorough  protection  against  somdal.  AH  the 
prestige  which  had  once  surrounded  Madame 
lUcamier  had  long  aince  llwled,  her  marvelous 
beauty  had  completely  vanished,  and  she  was 
almost  blind.  M.  d'Arlincourt  went  to  pay 
them  u  visit.    He  says : 

"  I  found  Madame  R^camier  motionless  in 
her  arm-chair,  and  following  with  ber  clouded 
gaze  the  voice  of  Ch&teaubriand,  she  was  lis- 
tening to  him,  poor  woman,  she  who  cradled 
in  adulation  bad  liatened  so  little  to  her  flat- 
terers. 

"'My  dear  d'Ariinoourt,*  said  Ch&teaa- 
briand  to  me,  breaking  aa  he  spoke  the  pen 
which  he  held  in  liis  hand  against  the  marble 
mantel-piece, '  I  am  weary  1  I  am  disabused 
about  what  men  call  genius,  and  henceforth  I 
afaaU  never  write  another  line.* 
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"  I  protested  wsrmly  agunat  Bnchadetfliv 
minatioD. 

"  *  Oh,  oau  a  poet  tfaoB  profiue  Via  own 
renown  I '  oried  Madame  Btomier,  in  a  trou- 
bled voioe;  *  I  implore  you,  d'Arlinoourt,  tell 
H.  de  Cbftteanbrtuid  that  he  has  do  tigbt  to 
break  hU  pen,  and  that  his  glory  will  but  in- 
erease  with  every  fresh  line  that  he  writes.* 

"  Gh&teaubriand  stopped  before  Madame 
Bieamier,  ahrufrged  his  shoalders,  and  then 
betran  to  pace  the  floor,  aaying,  in  a  tone  of 
whose  omel  Jiardness  the  most  vltriolisecl  pen 
oontd  oonvey  but  a  faint  idea : 

"  '  Do  not  listen  to  her,  d'Arlincoort— 'tis 
but  an  old  woman's  dotings  I  * 

"Madame  Steamier  turned  livid ;  she  bowed 
her  head,  crushed  by  this  inanlt,  which  was 
the  first  ^  had  ever  received,  the  most  oot- 
ting  that  oould  have  andtten  her,  for  in  that 
moment  ahe  was  forced  to  Ud  adieu  to  all  hope 
of  everbeooming  Madame  de  Oli&teanbriand." 

Barye,  the  celebrated  aoulptor  and  designer 
in  bronie,  died  the  other  day,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  -  nine.  Csrpeauz  is  very  ill,  having 
been  smitten  with  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs, 
and  he  will  probably  not  long  anrvive  the  at- 
tack. LUOT  H.  HOOPBB. 


OUS  LOJTDOIT  LBTTES. 

Mb.  Fbahk  Buoelasd's  "  Log-Book  of  a 
Fiahernum  and  ZoSlogist "  tUI  be  the  delight 
of  many  a  atndent  of  natural  hiatory.  Mr. 
Bnokland  ever  writea  la  a  lively  :  he  dia- 
oourses  to  yon  of  aden^o  matters  In  1^  most 
pleasant  mty.  One  of  the  editor*  of  Land  and 
TTofw,  and  an  inspector  of  s«1moa4sheiie> 
(Us  father,  the  late  Dean  of  Testminster, 
waa  the  author  of  a  '*  Bridgewater  Treatise"), 
he  goes  to  and  fro  with  his  eyes  and  eara  open 
to  their  widest,  and  whatever  he  sees  or  hears 
that  is  strange  or  peculiar  in  tlie  animal  world 
at  once  makes  a  note  of.  And  these  "notes," 
by-the-way,  are  mostly  jotted  down  in  rail- 
way-trfuns.  Mr.  Buckland's  duties  oa  inspect- 
or necessitate  frequent  and  long  journeys ;  as 
he  is  l>eing  whirled  along  by  the  "iron- 
horse"  be  write*  his  articles.  Most  of  the 
papers  which  go  to  make  up  the  present  vol- 
ume—ia  sixe,  a  goodly  one— first  appeared  in 
the  paper  he  helps  to  edit.  Very  amusing 
some  of  them  are.  Among  these  papers  ia 
one  descriptive  of  a  dinner  of  American  game 
given  at  that  fashionable  English  hostelry,  the 
LangLam  Hotel,  by  your  countryman,  Mr. 
Morton  C.  FisLer.  This  dinner  took  place  in 
ISTl,  and  on  the  occasion  our  anthor  sat  next 
to  Mr.  Leland,  who,  says  he,  "  gave  me  much 
infonnatioD  about  the  various  dishes  put  be- 
fore «8  "—dishes  fit  for  a  king.  There  was 
terrapin-soup,  which  Mr.  Buckland  thought 
was  "  exceedingly  good,"  and  wonders  it  has 
not  been  introduoed  into  England ;  there  was 
bnfUo,  which  was  "  exceeding  tender," 
more  so  than  any  rump-ateak  he  ever  tasted ; 
there  was  wild-tnrkey,  "  more  tender,"  in  onr 
epicure's  opinion,  ''than  the  English  tnr^' 
key;"  there  were  sweet-potstoea,  "literally 
what  their  name  professes ; "  there  was  oran- 
berry-sance,  which  "has  a  nice,  sharp  semi- 
aoid  about  it  which  goes  well  with  turkey,  and 
would  probably  be  found  a  great  adjunct  to 
roast-pheasant ; "  there  was — but  it  would  be 
easier  to  tell  what  tbere  was  not  tlian  what 
there  was.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Buckland 
was  highly  delighted  with  his  repast,  and  not 
less  so  with  the  cigarettes  that  were  provided 
during  one  of  the  iutervols.  Eegarding  this  din- 
ner custom  of  yours,  Mr.  Buckland  remarks : 
**  If  cigarettes  were  introdaced  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  English  public  dinners,  X  feel  eertida  that 


the  host  would  keep  his  guesta  together  much 
longer  than  at  present,  and  that  tlie  speeches 
would  be  much  mora  eloquent  Hedloinally 
speaking,  I  ftel  oonvinoed  that  there  is  no 
greater  adjunot  to'  digestion,  and  no  greater 
prompter  of  good-fellowship  than  a  whiff  of 
tobacco."  Coming,  aa  these  words  do,  fVom 
one  who,  in  hie  younger  days,  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  aa  a  medical  man,  his  utterances 
have  weight.  The  other  papers  in  Mr.  Buck- 
land's  "  Log-Book  "  are  very  various.  Here  is 
an  article  on  "  The  Emus  and  Kangaroos  at 
Blenheim  Palace;"  there  one  on  "Singing- 
Mice  ; "  here,  again,  ia  another  on  "  The 
Woodpecker  and  the  Bittern;"  yet  a  fourth 
on  "  HabitB  of  the  Fur-Seal ; "  and  a  fifth  on 
our  author's  own  monkeys,  whose  ways  were 
eertainly  "  peculiar."  A  most  enrious  contri- 
bution is  that  on  Sir  Edwin  Lsndsew's  Fa- 
vorite Bed  Spot,"  in  whidi  Mr.  Buckland 
shows  that  nearij  all  tiiat  great  p^nteHs  piet- 
nres  have  a  bit  of  red  introduced  into  them 
for  the  sake  of  effaot.  Doesn't  Turner  enliven 
up  one  of  his  dullest  sea-pieces  with  a  ver- 
milion berry  J 

Our  critics— "  reviewers "  I  always  prefer 
to  call  them,  for  there  are  but  few  real  critics 
now — are  waxing  most  enthusiastic  over  Mr. 
Tennyson's  just -published  drama,  "Queen 
Mary."  The  "  leading  journal"  hints  that  it 
ia  the  greatest  piece  of  its  kind  since  the  time 
of  Shakespeare;  the  "  leading  journal"  also 
aays  that  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  vol- 
ume is  the  faUowing,  as,  by-the-way,  does  also 

"  He  haUiawakedl  he  hath  awaked! 
He  ktlra  wltbln  Ow  daikneas ; 
O  PhiHp,  husband  I  now  tby  love  to  mine 
Will  cling  more  dose,  aod  those  bleak  mannen 
thaw 

That  make  me  riiamed  and  tongoe^ied  In  my 
love. 

The  seeond  Prlnee  «rf  Peace 
The  great  unborn  defender  of  the  Fatth, 
Who  will  avenge  me  ot  mine  enemies- 
He  comes  and  my  star  rises. 
The  stormy  Wyatts  and  Northnmberlanda, 
The  pioud  ambitions  of  Bllsabeth, 
And  all  her  fieriest  partlsane— are  pale 
Before  my  star  I 

Tbe  light  of  this  new  lesmlng  wanes  and  dies ; 
The  ghosts  of  Lnther  and  ZningUos  flule 
Into  the  deathless  hell  which  Is  their  doom 
Befne  my  atari 

Hie  sceptre  shall  go  tnOi  from  Ind  to  Ind  t 
His  sword  shall  hew  the  berette  peoples  down ; 
His  fiiith  shall  clothe  the  world  that  will  be  his 
Like  onlversal     and  snnsUne  t  Open, 
Te  everlBstlng  gates  I  The  Ung  Is  here  I 
Hy  star,  my  son  1  '* 

The  unfortunate  Queen  declaims,  I  need 
hardly  say,  these  lines  herself,  what  time  she 
is  under  tbe  impreasion  tiiat  her  cold  husband 
is  softening  toward  her,  and  that,  after  all, 
she  is  likely  to  become  the  mother  of  a  race 
of  Boman  Catholic  kings.  I  am  certain,  how- 
ever, if  I  were  to  look  very  oareftilly,  I  eonld 
find  a  grander  passage  than  tiiat.  Fine  thon^ 
it  nndonbtedly  Is,  surely  it  is  not  nataral. 
What  a  power  of  language  is  there  I  A  too 
powerfh.tflow,itseemBtome,  The varione char- 
acters are  over-apt  to  "  talk  like  books."  Still, 
as  a  whole,  "  Queen  Mary  "  is  a  noublework. 
It  has  humor  aa  well  as  pathos — a  faot  that 
will  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  none  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  admirers  now,  though  it  would 
have  been  quite  a  surprise  before  the  publica- 
tion of  bis  "Northern  Farmer." 

"  Queen  Mary  "  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Irving. 
I  will  tell  you  why,  A  few  days  ago  the  two 
hundredth  performance  (mark  that,  ye  sneerers 
at  the  legitimate  drama  1)  of  "  Hamlet "  took 
place  at  the  Lyceum,  on  wl^h  memorable  occa- 
sion, as  in  dnty  bound,  the  young  trageiUaa 


mode  a  speeoh  to  the  brilliaL.  audience  assem- 
bled. In  this  speeoh  he  referred  modestly  to 
his  great  anooess,  dwelt  lovingly  on  the  deat^of 
his  benefiiOtoF— for  a  benefiutor  he  was— Mr. 
Bateman,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  two  an- 
nouncements. One  of  these  was  that  Uiei 
"  Leah  "  Bateman  is  about  to  join  her  moib- 
or's  company ;  the  other  waa — and  here's  tlie 
point — that  Mr.  Tennyson's  "Queen  Mary" 
will  be  played  at  the  Lyceum  next  season,  with 
Miss  Bateman  as  tbe  (iuMn,  and  himself,  per^ 
haps — though  this  is  not  quite  settled— u 
P^Mp.  Before  "  Queen  Mary,"  however, 
"  Macbeth "  will  be  played.  Some  wit, 
hailing  from  ayont  the  Tweed,  baa  said  that 
when  Mr.  Irving  appears  as  the  Scottish  lung 
he  will  be  "  kilt "  entirely.  But  yon  mustn't 
believe  it,  though  the  faot  remains  thtt  Mr. 
Irring'a  legs  art  nndonbtedly  slim. 

Mr.  Bn^stone  has  also,  I  may  as  well  tell 
yon  here,  been  addressing  a  theatrical  andienoe. 
He  has  just  taken  his  annual  benefit  at  tb« 
"  little  house  " — ^Mr,  Buckstone  himself  alwi;i 
calls  it  lovingly  the  little  house — in  the  Hay- 
market,  when  he  of  oonree  spoke  his  nsul 
"few  words."  Aa  usual,  too,  these  "few 
words"  were  well  ordered;  they  ore  ever 
worth  listening  to,  even  apart  from  the  nnc- 
tuouB  way  in  which  they  arc  delivered.  Hence- 
forth, tbe  venerable  comedian  told  his  listen- 
ers— and  they  crowded  the  house — that  Mr.  So- 
them  will  administer  the  theatre  in  his  stead 
both  "  before  and  beliind  the  curtain,"  ha  him- 
self, however,  still  figuring  as  an  aotor  and  the 
leasee.  Further,  he  intimated  that  Mr.  3.  C. 
Clarke,  regarding  Those  artistic  merits  1  aa 
glad  to  see  yon  and  I,  ICr.  Editor,  are  st  one, 
U  engaged  for  next  season,  as  is  also  Mr.  H. 
J.  ByroD,  who  will  plaj[^  ^e  hero  in  a  new 
piece  of  bis  own. 

Bossini's  "  Semiramide  "  has  been  the  greit 
attraction  at  both  onr  opera-houses  during  tbe 
last  few  days.  A  notable  fitot  this,  seeing  that 
when  the  piece  was  first  produced  in  Venioe, 
fifty  years  ago,  it  waa  a  complete  failure.  It 
was  M4ry,  the  poet,  waa  It  not,  who  used  to 
button-hole  his  friend  Boasini  and  say  to  him, 
"  Now,  my  dear  maedro,  sit  down  end  let  ma 
tell  you — I  am  sore  yon  don't  know  it— what 
jowt  genius  has  oonoelved  and  ezecnted  in 
mn^of' Semiramide t'"  HowFrencbl  Tst 
M4ry  himself  oould  hardly  have  foreseen  how 
popular  the  opera  would  become. 

In  a  recent  letter,  I  told  yon  that  Mr.  Black 
and  Mr.  Blaokmorc  were  running,  as  it  were, 
a  raoe  together.  The  race  continues.  "  Tluei 
Feathers"  and  "Alice  Lomdne"  are  now 
both  in  their  fifth  edition.  Issued  as  they  an 
by  tbe  one  publisher,  and  advertised  as  they 
invariably  are  together,  novel-readers  are  b«- 
ginning  to  look  upon  them  aa  companion- 
works.  So  much  the  better  for  Mr.  Black- 
more,  whose  stories  have  hitherto  hod  s  very 
limited  sole,  and  this  notwithstanding  tliatalt 
of  them  are  oharaeteristic  and  full  of  color. 

Wnx  Wiixuin> 


5thn«,  Infeftnliow,  giscobtij. 

TETJe  BASD~BLA8T. 
SXOOXD  ursB. 

HAVING  in  our  former  paper  directed 
special  attention  to  the  improved  fonni 
of  sand-blast  macUnee,  we  would  now  briefi; 
refer  to  the  character  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  them,  and  its  relative  value  as 
compared  with  Ifaat  attained  by  the  old  and 
slower  processes.    Bectmd  only  to  the  in- 
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genidty  diBplajed  in  the  oonstroodon  of  tbeM 
mftohinai  are  the  leal  and  enterprise  which  in 
M  brier  a  period  hare  brongfat  the  work  np  to 
M  high  a  standard  of  exeellenee  that  it  shall 
saooessfolly  compete  with  that  aocomplisbed 
bv  the  long-established  and  perfected  meth- 
ods. 

Before  describing  tlie  special  processes  b; 
which  glass  plates  and  globes  may  be  ground 
end  engmred,  we  would  refer  to  seTeral  other 
deparuoeats  of  labor  where  the  blast  is  made 
to  render  efficient  service.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  cleaning  of  metal  cast- 
ings and  sheet-metal ;  the  graining  of  sine 
plates  for  lithographic  purposes ;  the  frosting 
of  silver  -  ware ;  the  cutting  of  figures  on 
stone  and  glass  for  jewelry ;  and  the  catting 
of  letters  and  devices  on  monuments,  tomb- 
stones, etc.  As  a  practical  example  of  what 
ts  now  being  actually  accompUsbed  under 
Ibis  latter  head,  we  are  informed  by  Ur. 
Blake  that  a  contractor  is  now  filling  a  large 
eontraet  for  marble  head-stones  deigned  for 
the  sererat  govemmeat  'cemeteries.  In  this 
work,  which  ia  being  eondncled  at  Rutland, 
TermoDt,  three  machines  are  nsed.  These 
are  tended  by  one  man,  who  employs  a  dozen 
boys  to  sort  out  and  attach  the  castlron  let- 
ters, whieh  aotaa  stencila,  to  the  smooth  slabs. 
By  this  method  there  may  be  turned  out  hand- 
somely-OBt  inserlpUons,  averaging  eighteen 
ndsed  letters,  at  the  astounding  rate  of  three 
hundred  stones  a  day.  It  thus  appears  that, 
thiragh  young  in  years,  the  sand-blast  is  an 
acoomplished  and  demonstrable  succesfl.  Al- 
though in  this  and  several  other  department!! 
great  progress  has  been  made,  the  signal  and 
most  marked  achievement,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  is  in  the  several  departments  of 
glass-cutting  and  engraving.  The  work  un- 
der this  bead  maybe  divided  into  two  classes 
— that  of  fiat  glass  and  of  curved  surraces. 
The  former  includes  all  plain  ground  or  or- 
nameDtal  plates  for  doors,  offices,  window- 
■mens,  etc.,  while  the  mala  work  in  eurred 


At  present  the  best  work  on  flat  plates  is 

done  at  the  New  York  factory,  81  Centre 
Street,  where  may  be  seen  in  operaUon  the 
large  machine  illustrated  in  our  last  number. 
The  spherical  or  globe  work  Is  done  mainly 
at  the  Boston  branch,  9S  Federal  Street.  The 
illuHtrationa  here  given  are  taken  from  photo- 
graphs of  actual  work,  and  as  such  justly 
represent  this  work,  both  in  design  and  finish. 

In  these  illustrations,  both  of  the  plates 
and  globes,  the  dark  portfons  represent  the 
ground  or  depoliafaed  Burfaces,  the  light  por- 
tions being  untouched  or  transparent. 

We  will  now  enter  the  room  where  this 
work  is  done,  and  follow  the  glass  plate 
through  the  several  processes  by  which  it  is 
first  prepared  and  then  cat.  Having  been 
laid  down  on  a  low,  flat  table,  the  plate  ia 
covered  over  its  whole  surface  with  a  thin 
layer  of  tin-foil.  Upon  this  bright  metallic 
surface  the  artist  sketches  lightly  any  desired 
design  such  as  here  indicated.  The  lines  of 
this  sketch  are  made  with  a  pencil,  and  thus 
appear  black.  The  plate  with  its  coating  of 
tin  is  then  removed,  and  placed  over  a  gen- 
tly-heated Burfaea,  where  it  reciSvea  over  its 
entire  face  a  thin  layer  oi  melted  wax.  This 
latter  ia  aaffldeatly  transparent  to  permit  <tf 
tiie  llnsa  of  the  sketch  bdng  aeen  beneath  ic 
When  the  wax  has  hardened,  a  third  artisan, 
by  the  aid  of  a  sharp  knifs,  ents  down  through 
the  wax  and  dnc  alcmg  the  lines  indicated. 
This  being  aocomplisbed,  the  nnc,  with  its 
coating  of  wax,  is  pulled  off  from  that  por- 
tion which  it  is  desired  to  grind  or  depolish, 
leaving  the  rest  covered.  It  is  now  only 
needed  to  place  the  plate  with  its  stencil  sur- 
face up  on  the  bands  or  carriers  of'  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  whole  rapidly  passes  nnder 
the  sand,  and.  the  work  is  finished — that  is, 
the  exposed  portions  are  ground,  while  those 
parts  covered  with  the  sine  sheet  and  its  wax 
coating  are  still  untouched.  This,  in  brief, 
is  the  general  method  at  present  in  oae  for 
aoeonq»lishing  such  work  as  that  of  the 


mrfaces  is  illustrated  in  the  ornamentation 
of  globesand  shades.  To  these  may  beadded 
ttu  engraving  of  tumblen,  decanters,  and  all 
Unds  of  tat^  famituTc^  vaaea,  etc 


plates  here  shown.  We  learn,  however,  that 
new  methods  are  being  constantly  adopted. 
Among  tiiese  might  be  mentioned  the  use  of 
a  pliable  rubber  paint,  by  the  aid  of  whieh 


letters  and  designs  are  printed  on  thin  pa- 
per, and  the  whole  sheet  thus  prepared  placed 
on  the  glass  plate.  The  force  of  the  blast 
tears  away  the  onprotected  paper,  while  that 


portion  whieh  has  reorived  the  rnbb«  Ink  ia 
qntouched,  and  thus  the  surfaee  beneath  It  Ia 
anground.  It  may  be  seen  how  by  this  meth- 
od work  may  be  rapidly  duplicated. 

The  task  of  ornamenting  globes  ia  one  re- 
quiring a  more  complicated  mechanical  de- 
vice, though  the  general  methods  are  the 
same.  After  the  pattern  has  been  put  on 
the  globe,  it  is  placed  on  a  revolring  spindle 
attached  to  a  frame  which  brings  every  part 
of  it  over  the  blast — this  blast  being  of  the 
general  character  illustrated  in  the  smaller 
of  the  figures  given  last  week.  The  globe  is 
thus  engraved  in  less  than  a  minute.  By  thin 
method  it  is  estimated  that  three  gross  of 
globes  may  be  ornamented  a  day.  The  pro- 
cess of  ornamenting  tumblers,  etc.,  is  of  this 
same  general  character. 

Though  these  illustrations,  prepared  with 
special  attention  to  truth,  in  no  way  exagger- 
ate the  beauty  of  this  work,  yet  the  delicacy 
of  the  effects  here  produced  has  been  greaUy 
exceeded.  The  department  best  lUostrating 
the  delicacy  witii  whidi  the  sand  may  be 
made  to  do  its  work,  la  that  of  copying  en- 
gravings or  even  pbotographa.  From  an 
authority  before  quoted;  we  learn  that  photo- 
graphic negatives  in  bichromated  gelatine 
from  delicate  line  engravings  have  been  thus 
faithfully  copied  on  glass.  In  pbotograpbio 
copies  in  gelatine,  taken  from  Nature,  the 
lights  and  shadows  produce  films  of  gelatine 
of  different  degrees  of  thickoesB.  A  carefuU 
ly-regulated  sand-blast  will  act  upon  the  glass 
beneath  these  films  more  or  less  powerfully 
in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  film, 
and  the  half-tones  or  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  are  thus  produced  on  the  glass. 

If  we  apply  the  sand-blast  to  a  cake  of 
brittie  pitch  or  resin,  on  which  a  picture  has 
been  produced  by  photography  in  gelatine, 
or  drawn  by  hand  in  oil  or  gum,  the  bare 
surface  of  the  material  may  be  cut  away  to 
any  desired  depth.  The  lines  left  in  relief 
will  be  well  BUt^orted,  thrir  base  being 
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broader  than  their  top,  there  being  no  under- 
catting,  u  it  apt  to  occur  in  etobiog  on  met- 
al with  acid.  An  electrotype  from  this  mat- 
rix can  be  printed  from  in  an  oidiiMrjr  press. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  sand-bhiat  eren 
enters  the  field  of  tirt>lajM!r,.»nd  promises  to 
prore  an  effloient  ally  of  both  engraver  and 
artinn. 

We  might  dw«U  at  great  length,  and  with- 
out undue  seal,  upon  the  possible  fnlnre  of 
the  American  sand-blast  process.  Enough 
has  been  writleo,  however,  to  justify  the 
oholoe  of  this  subject  as  a  dieme  for  special 
notice,  and  if  we  have  omitted  to  direct  at- 
tention to  any  important  achievements  it  has 
beeo  rather  from  an  over-supply  than  from  a 
lack  of  material.  Beiug  iu  do  sympathy  ei- 
ther with  the  seatiment  or  truth  of  the  idea 
that  labor-saving  devices  injure  the  prospects 
of  the  laborer,  we  bail  with  satisfaction  ihe 
advent  of  the  sand-blast  as  marking  an  ad- 
vance in  all  of  the  several  branches  of  skilled 
labor  where  its  aervices  may  be  available. 


Tks  ehnraeter  of  the  accident  which  oc> 
enrred  on  a  Long  Island  railway  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  lost,  was  suoh  as  uatorally  to  add  in- 
OTeaaed  interest  to  all  methods  by  which  the 
approaoU  of  trains  toward  eaob  other,  or  to 
stations,  may  be  aotomatically  announced. 
The  fact  that  in  the  case  here  noticed  it  was 
anderstood  that  a  certain  allowanoe  was  to  be 
made  for  difference  in  the  watches  of  the  con- 
duotora,  proves  that  no  simple  relianoe  on 
"time-tables"  080  be  re^rded  as  safe.  Al- 
ready the  eloctrio  system  of  signals  has  bean 
adopted  on  certain  of  our  roads,  though  it  is 
evident  that  there  Is  yet  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  method  now  In  use.  Amonff 
these  reoent  improTOmenta  is  that  proposed 
by  Sir  Daidd  Salomona,  a  woiklng  model 
of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Sodety  of  Arts.  From  a  report  of  these  pro- 
oeediogs,  as  given  in  the  journal  of  the  so- 
<dety,  we  obtain  the  following  description  of 
the  purpose  of  tBe  invention  and  the  method 
of  its  adaptation  to  so-called  "  blook-signal- 
ing: "  "  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  en- 
able trains  in  motion  on  aline  to  oommnniooto 
with  stations,  and  to  be  warned  of  the  presence 
of  trains  before  or  behind  them.  For  this 
purpose  a  slight  insulated  rail  is  laid  down  be- 
tween the  ordinary  nula,  and  on  this  a  wheel, 
carried  by  the  engine,  runs  so  as  to  keep  up 
eleotrieol  communication  between  the  rail  and 
a  machine  or  battery  on  the  engine.  The  line 
being  divided  Into  short  lengths,  the  engine- 
driver  b  thns  enabled  to  rooeivo  information 
at  once  of  the  presebce  of  a  second  train  ou 
the  same  length,  and  apparatus  may  also  bo 
arranged  by  which  the  steam  can  be  automati- 
ooUy  out  off  and  the  breaks  applied.  The 
lengths  are  arranged  so  as  to  '  overlap '  for 
some  distance,  and  thus  enable  the  train,  when 
near  the  end  of  one  length,  to  communicate  at 
once  with  the  lengths  in  front  and  that  behind, 
sod  for  this  purpose  there  are  two  wheels  on 
the  engine  which  are  brought  into  action  alter- 
nately. For  sidings  ihere  are  special  arrange- 
ments by  wUoh  the  battery  can  be  thrown  ont 
of  contact  to  admit  a  tnda ;  at  other  times  they 
are  protected  by  a  similar  arraogement  to  thi^ 
above  described." 

Thi  question  of  the  extinction  of  fires  in 
ships  is  regarded  as  one  of  so  great  importance 
that  the  Society  of  Arts  has  offered  the  Foth- 
ergill  gold  medal  to  any  SBCoessfhl  competitor 
in  this  field.   Oommuidoations,  illnstnted  if 


need  be  by  models  or  drawings,  must  he  sent 
to  ihe  society  in  London  not  later  than  the 
Slat  of  December  next.  In  our  science  column 
of  last  week  we  described  the  proposed  plan 
of  Lieutenant  Barber  for  accomplishing  the 
eztinetion  of  fires  below-decks  by  the  release 
of  oarbonio-aoid  gas;  this  was  to  be  retained 
under  pressure  in  a  liquefied  state  till  occasion 
called  for  its  use,  when  it  would  be  eat  Aee  \ss 
the  opening  of  aidtableoocka  and  valves.  The 
lUtutnaed  London  Jfim  of  June  12th  f^ves  an 
illnatroted  deserifttion  of  oertaiu  experiments 
made  with  the  pyroleter,  an  apparatus  de- 
signed for  the  some  purpose.  As  in  the  plan 
of  Lieutenant  Barber's,  the  extinguishing  sgent 
is  also  carbonic-acid  gas,  hut  the  method  of 
its  applioation  Is  different  and  apparently  more 
complex.  This  apparatus  is  described  as  of 
Buob  a  size  and  dimensions  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  quickly  worked  and  easily  moved  ftom 
place  to  place.  Its  action  Is  simple,  and  may 
be  readily  comprehended.  Oue  small  pump 
draws  a  chemical  mixture  from  a  tub  or  bucket, 
while  a  second  pump  draws  another  mixture 
from  a  similar  vessel.  Both  mixtures  meet  in 
a  generator,  or  mixing-chamber,  and  instanta- 
neously pass  into  a  separator,  whence  the  dry 
gas  passes  through  siUtable  piping  to  Ae  hold 
or  compartment  where  the  fire  has  arisen. 
When  a  moderate-sized  pyroleter  is  worked  at 
an  ordinary  speed,  thirteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six cubic  feet  of  air  will  be  so  charged  with 
the  gas  in  one  miaate  ttmt  it  will  not  support 
combustion,  and  this  stream  may  be  kept  up 
for  any  length  of  time  by  supplying  the  mate- 
rial, which  is  conveniently  packed  in  small 
bulk,  and  is  not  costly.  It  is  estimated  that 
every  minute  the  instrument  will  give  off  what 
fills  a  space  equal  to  thirty-two  tons  measure- 
ment ;  so  that,  making  idlowance  for  the  space 
occupied  byoargo,  which  maybe  taken  at  one- 
half,  a  veasel  of  twelve  hundred  and  eighty 
tdna  would  be  filled  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
the  fire  completely  extinguished.  I>uring  this 
process  the  cargo  need  not  be  diaturbed,  nor 
the  hutches  removed.  The  experiments  above 
alluded  to  are  said  to  have  been  suooessfhl. 

CkBTAQT  interesting  observations  have  re- 
cently been  conducted  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  of  season  on  the  skin  of 
festal  animals.  It  was  detennined  that  calves 
bom  in  winter  have  a  longer  and  tfaicker  coot 
of  hair  than  thoae  bom  in  summer ;  and  even 
when  the  hair  is  removed  there  is  atill  a  dif- 
ference of  more  than  a  pound  in  the  weight  of 
their  skin.  The  same  proves  true  of  goats 
and  lambs.  Moreover,  this  difference  cannot 
be  dependent  on  diet  or  other  incidental 
changes  of  condition,  since  the  experiments 
were  mode  on  the  offspring  of  animiils  kept 
under  cover,  and  on  the  some  food  oil  the  year 
round. 

lax  oonstantly-inoreoaing  uses  to  which 
paper  may  be  put  have  stimulated  the  search 

for  additional  materials  from  which  it  may  be 
manufactured.  In  a  recent  note  we  directed 
attention  to  the  possible  ntilizstion  of  the 
waste  or  "trash"  of  the  sugar-c»ae  for  this 
purpose,  and  we  now  learn  that  the  alfa-flbre, 
the  most  important  vegetable  production  of 
Algeria,  may  he  used  for  a  like  purpose.  This 
vegetable  is  said  to  grow  spontaneously  over 
vast  tracts  of  country  where  cultivation  is  im- 
possible. Ten  railllon  acres  are  covered  with 
it.  It  is  estimated  that  from  this  source  alone 
a  supply  of  paper-making  material  could  be 
obtained  equal  to  three-fourths  of  all  the  rags 
sold  annually  throughout  the  world. 

Tss  Norwegian  Government  has  entered 
the  field  as  the  patron  of  sdeutifio  research, 


having  voted  the  aum  of  twenty-five  tbODsand 
dolbrs  for  deep-sea  explorations.  The  waters 
to  be  explored  arc  those  lying  between  Ice- 
land, Spitzbergen,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  Jan 
Mayen  Island.  The  method  of  these  oper- 
ations will  bo  simitar  to  that  adopted  by  the 
Challenger.  It  is  also  announced  that  this  lat- 
ter vessel  will  complete  her  work  within  the 
year,  and  la  expected  home  by  April  next.  In 
the  mean  time  her  former  captain  will  have  en- 
tered upon  tiie  new  perils  of  the  north.  So 
news  has  yet  been  recmved  from  Captain  Nares 
and  the  Alert  and  Discovery. 

Wb  learn  from  2faittre  that  for  several 
months  psst  n  firm  of  engineers  have  been  ex- 
perimenting, privately  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
with  an  aerial  steamer  of  a  promising  aod 
novel  character.  Though  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  aixty  ponnda,  the  propelling  agent  is 
a  two  and  one  half  horse-power  steam-engine, 
which,  with  water  and  fhel,  welgha  ^hty 
pounda. 

BspoBTs  from  the  Manchester  Aqaarium 
justify  all  our  anticipations  regarding  the  zeal 
and  ability  of  its  director,  W.  Saville  Kent. 
In  addition  to  several  examples  of  wolf-  or 
cat-fish,  and  three  of  the  monk-  or  augel-fisb, 
there  haa  lately  been  placed  in  one  of  the  great 
tanks  of  thla  aquarium  a  sturgeon  eight  feet 
in  lengtfa. 


NOTSWOBTHT  THINGS  OLBASSD  BBBB 
Aim  THSBB. 

A  N  article  In  the  Contemporary  Remae^ 
on  Corot,  gives  an  a<^mireble  analy- 
sis of  the  great  painter's  characteristics.  We 
quote  a  passage  or  two: 

At  aight  of  a  plotare  by  Corot,  the  domin- 
ion of  the  elonds  is  the  first  thing  noticeable. 
He  himself,  it  is  sdd,  began  each  picture  with 
the  punting  of  the  tky  \  and  it  is  certain  tliat 
from  this  point  the  spectator  is  compelled  to 
begin  hie  survey.   To  the  sby  and  Its  influ- 
ence all  common  facts  of  landscape  are  made 
snbjeot.    If  there  is  a  pool  of  water,  its  flrr.t 
function  is  to  Image  the  fleeting  forms  and  uo- 
certain  colors  of  the  heavens.    The  grass  at 
our  feet  loses  its  hues  ef  vivid  green,  and  be- 
comes pale  to  whiteness  in  obedience  to  the 
fleecy  (jouds  that  whiten  the  sky.   The  fonua 
of  trees  And  the  outlines  of  distant  hills  are 
held  imprisoned  in  a  mystery  of  delicate  light 
and 'floating  mist,  and  even  the  remote  blue  of 
the  sky  beyond  the  diouds  loses  its  intensity, 
and  becomes  faint  and  pale  as  it  passes  under 
the  control  of  "  mes  buages  gris."    And  hsv- 
Ii^  recognized  this  constant  aspect  of  Corot's 
painting,  we  are  left  to  seek  its  motive.  Of 
what  service  to  the  pMnter  are  these  fbrma 
that  advance  and  recede,  now  penetrating  the 
substantial  air  so  far  as  to  become  lialf-dts- 
tinct  and  tangible  shapes  of  Nature,  and  again 
retreating  till  they  are  no  more  than  mere 
vague  symbols  In  a  world  of  shifting  lights 
and  shadows  1    For  }rhat  purpose  does  he 
thus  summon  these  shapes  into  momentary 
exiatence,  leaving  all  else  eonoealed  f  and  of 
what  beauty  are  the  songs  of  which  these  are 
the  few  stray  notes  1  .  .  . 

Although  the  French  landacape-paintera 
acknowledge  the  power  of  Constable's  work, 
and  even  admit  its  guidance,  the  distinction 
between  men  like  Constable  and  Corot  is  im- 
portant. The  art  of  the  English  painter, 
though  it  employs  all  the  moods  of  Nature, 
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employs  them  in  a  way  that  U  eusentially 
dnuoatio.  We  do  oot  receive  ttom  any  of  hia 
picturea  the  impressioo  of  u  distiaot  personal 
senlimoDt  in  tbe  mind  of  the  painter.  All  the 
powers  of  the  air  are  admitted  to  set  the  luad- 
8oap«  in  motion,  bat  tbe  unist's  obMrvation  is 
atill  fresh  and  unpr^udioed  in  its  sjmpMhy, 
and  the  pnrtiouUr  moment  ehosen  for  artiitio 
espns6i0D  U  like  s  moment  ohoson  from  a 
dnma  when  the  pualon,  tliongh  strong  and 
ooergetiOi  ia  not  tbe  paitaion  of  the  author. 
Every  pietara  from  bis  hand  records  some 
sadden  concord  in  tbe  things  of  outward  Na- 
tore— aome  moment  when  bright  blue  sky  and 
drifting  cloud,  the  hues  of  running  water  and 
tbe  restless  branches  of  blown  trees,  meet  to 
r^^ister  a  phase  of  fleeting  beanty.  And  aa 
s  result  of  tbia  impartial  selcotion  from  the 
moods  of  landscape,  tbe  first  and  most  im- 
preasive  quality  of  Constable's  work  ia  the 
fidelity  of  the  portrsiture.  True  to  a  land 
when  fiur  snd  fonl  weather  come  io  rapid 
•oooeanon,  Iiis  hwdseape  is  neither  ovei^ 
bright  Bor  ovvt-^oomj.  If  'we  carry  sway 
from  his  piotures  the  remembrance  of  hesTy 
elonds  and  advancing  shadows,  we  may  also 
recall  the  sharp  green  of  leaves  danoing  in 
sunshine,  and  apaees  of  sky  of  bright  and 
laughing  blue.  Tbe  brightness  is  no  longer 
the  brigbtnesB  of  the  earlier  painters  because 
it  belongs  to  a  single  moment  and  is  not  of 
the  enduring  character  of  tbe  scene.  And  in 
tbia  truth  of  the  moinent,  in  the  impression 
of  movement  and  progress,  as  of  drama.  Ilea 
the  strength  of  Oonstablc's  art  The  foots  of 
Bceneiy  merely  as  such  are  neglected  or  sup- 
pressed. No  one  would  seek  from  the  point- 
er of  the  Cornfield"  or  the  "Leaping 
Borse"  an  exact  imitation  of  separate  flow- 
ara,  or  »  preeise  outline  of  the  leaves  that 
seam  to  mstie  in  each  passing  breese.  It  is 
no  longer  the  scene  itself,  but  the  appearance 
of  the  scene  as  it  yields  to  passing  influences 
of  weather,  tliat  the  painter  strives  to  inter- 
pret ;  and  it  is  bis  perception  of  tbe  appropri- 
ate color  of  each  changing  aspect,  whether  of 
gloom  or  gladness,  that  gives  to  bis  work  ita 
aoapproaehed  merit. 

But  the  later  school  of  landscape,  as  rep- 
resented with  so  much  fascination  by  Corot, 
goes  further  than  tbia.  To  understand  the 
distinctive  quality  of  his  work,  we  most  re- 
call his  own  phrase ;  "  Je  ne  snis  qu'one 
alouette ;  je  ponsse  de  petltes  obansona  dans 
mes  nnages  gris."  TJ^e  art  Is  no  longer  dra- 
matic, it  no  longer  rai^sten  with  iropartiaUty 
the  changing  moods  of  weather,  taking  the 
grave  and  tbe  gay  as  they  nltemato  in  tbe 
actual  world.  If  these  men  were  poetft  instead 
of  painters,  we  should  denote  the  distinction 
by  saying  that  it  was  an  exchange  of  the 
dramatic  for  the  lyrical  faculty ;  and  even  in 
painting  these  words  will  serve  for  a  symbol 
of  what  we  mean.  Using  this  symbol,  then, 
OS  Gorot  himself  used  it,  the  fitness  of  his  own 
description  of  bis  art  becomes  very  evident. 
His  pictures  are  in  reality  songs  sent  forth 
from  the  gray  douds  that  overspread  tbe  world 
of  hia  art-  For,  to  tarn  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Oorot's  pictures,  whst  is  it  that  most 
distinguishes  them  1  As  compared  with  Con- 
■table's  painting  there  Is  overywhore  a  failure 
of  looal  color.  The  harmony  of  color,  not  less 
perfect,  is  reduced  to  narrower  dimensions  ; 
the  separate  incidents  of  each  scene,  grass 
■od  flowers,  trees,  and  the  sky  itself,  sacrifice 
more  of  their  individual  character,  and  take  a 
tone  more  uniform,  and  even  personal.  As 
oompared  with  early  representations  of  land- 
soape,  these  pictures  may  be  roughly  said  to 
bftve  the  qualities  tliat  belong  also  to  Con- 
•table;  then  is  i&  both  the  reeord  of  weather 


us  u  priucipal  a^ent  in  controlling  the  appear- 
anee  of  the  scene,  and  in  both  tbe  consequent 
negluctul'preciiio  form  snd  minute  details  of 
color.  But  in  comparison  with  Constable 
himself,  new  features  ore  revealed  in  Corot's 
art.  We  detect  at  once  the  source  and  the  ex- 
pres^on  of  the  Frenoh  painter's  originality, 
we  reoogniie  tiie  freshness  and  distinction  of 
his  attitude  toward  Kature.  Still  keeping  to 
the  orltidsm  of  hia  toehnleal  method,  it  may 
be  observed  how  marked  is  tbe  inoreased  im- 
portauoe  given  to  the  use  of  tons.  At  the  first 
sight,  Corot's  works  scarcely  suggest  the 
presence  of  color;  all  tints  are  ao  far  subdued 
that  we  recognize  scarcely  more  than  their 
agreement  on  some  neutral  ground  of  gray. 
Ua  the  side  of  form  a  similar  tendency  ia 
manifest.  Constable's  drawing  of  a  tree  Is 
precision  itself,  oompared  with  what  serves  for 
drawing  in  Corot ;  his  definition  of  a  scene  is 
full  snd  exact  by  the  side  of  the  French  paint- 
er's timid  snd  tremulous  outlines,  tiiat  lose 
tbomsalves  In  a  pole,  uneertain  sky.  And 
when  these  appearances  in  Corot's  pslnting 
are  taken  in  connection  witb  the  effect  they 
are  intended  to  produce.  It  is  seen  at  onoe 
that  they  are  deliberately  given,  and  are  not 
the  results  of  osrelessnese  or  imperfect  re- 
source. Outward  Nature  to  him  ia  a  means  of 
expressing  himself.  Constable  perceived  and 
interpreted  the  drama  of  wind  and  clouds,  of 
sun  and  sliadow.  But  to  Corot  these  changing 
aapeots  of  the  earth  are  serviceable  only  as  in- 
terpreters of  difiTerent  phsses  of  personal  emo- 
tion. The  artist  employs  the  moods  of  Na- 
ture as  a  musician  employs  tlie  notes  of  music, 
and  invests  the  facts  of  scenery  with  particu- 
lar sentiments,  cliatging  them  witii  the  color 
of  hia  own  thoQghts.  It  is  because  this  pur- 
pose is  the  controlling  element  in  his  art  that 
his  pictures  of  scenery,  merely  as  pictures,  are 
permitted  to  he  imperfeot.  From  a  single 
scene  he  selects  only  a  few  of  the  features  im- 
portant to  his  design-r-the  rest  are  left  half- 
concealed  or  wholly  hidden.  And  with  this 
deaire  to  select  a  few  things  out  of  many,  to 
summon  hero  and  there  aa  he  wUIa  the  shapes 
and  colors  of  tbe  earth,  the  presence  of  at- 
mosphere, and  the  constant  control  of  mist 
and  cloud,  are  valuable  assistants.  Beidnd 
these  douds  the  landscape  rests  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  painter.  What  he  needs  for 
the  thought  he  would  express  may  be  brought 
into  view— all  else  may  be  anppressed  without 
loss  of  natural  trutii;  for  the  changes  of  at- 
mosphere afford  all  degrees  of  distinctness, 
and  the  painter  familiar  with  all  may  choose 
what  he  will,   

BUtetwood,  in  its  review  of  the  Royal 
Acsdemy  pictures,  dashes  in  its  own  vigor- 
ous  fashion  at  the  painter  Millais,  who,  it 
declares,  was  twenty  years  ago  the  rebelltouB 
yet  beloved  hope  and  fhvorite  of  the  Acad- 
emy : 

Wbat  has  come  to  the  daring  and  splendid 
youth  which  once  took  us  by  storm,  alt  pr^n- 
dices  and  articles  of  iiuth  notwithstanding  t 
Ur.  Millids  has  resigned  himself  to  Mammon, 
or,  what  is  tbe  same  thing  in  bis  case,  to  por- 
trait-painting ;  yes,  to  portrait-painting,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  flntt  picture 
bearing  bis  name  which  meets  our  cvu  in  a  so- 
culled  landscape.  Junt  us  ho  ]>aintcd  a  little 
girl  without  shoes,  and  a  little  girl  with  them, 
in  another  room— and  a  youui^  lady  witli  a  hat 
over  her  eyes,  and  a  young  lady  without  any 
hat  at  all,  in  a  third— so  ho  has  painted  tbe 
portrait  of  a  bit  of  undulating  bill -side, 
somewhere  In  the  nsighborhood  of  Dun- 


keld,"  say  the  newspapers.  We  have  not  tiw 
slightest  doubt  that  it  is  very  like,  and  that 
tbe  summer  day  blazed  just  so  over  the  rising 
ground,  and  upon  the  clumps  of  heather  and 
red  trunks  of  the  fir-trees.  It  ia  like  the 
scene,  just  as  "  Mary,  daughter  of  J,  Jones, 
Esq.,"  snd  "  iTaQe,  daughter  of  W.  Bobiniton, 
Esq.,"  are  alike— features  and  flecks,  and  lit- 
tle ftt  legs  —  we  mean  shadows  and  lighta, 
and  the  gray  dike  running  aeross  the  slope, 
and  the  broken  hedge.  The  name  of  thla  ia 
not  *'  Mary  Jonea,"  but  the  *'  Fringe  of  the 
Moor."  How  much  more  is  there  in  the  name 
than  the  picture — the  fringe  of  the  moor  1 — 
looking  away,  no  doubt,  over  that  long  broken 
undulating  surfkoe,  all  purple  with  heather,  or 
green  before  the  coming  of  the  heather,  or 
blurred  and  pathetic  with  the  bloom  going 
off,  and  the  climax  over ;  with  mysterious 
hollows  in  it,  and  faint  watery  gleama,  and 
tuited  knoUs  rough  with  wluns  and  blaebei^ 
riea,  and  here  and  there  a  stunted  fir  strayed 
and  belated  ont  of  its  wey,  or  foriorn  young 
birch  waving  her-  silvciy  Ixrsnohea,  with  lan- 
guishing lamentations  over  her  own  solitode. 
And  then  tbe  mysterious  sweet  skies  above, 
dark  with  presage  of  storm,  or  heavy  with 
sweeping  of  ruin  like  human  eyes  worn  ou^ 
or  bursting  forth  into  a  pathos  of  delicious 
brightness,  as  who  should  say  which  of  us  can 
tell  whether  this  sweet  enn  may  ever  come 
againf  Such  are  the  moors  we  know,  not  dull 
things  inanimate  and  expressionless,  but  alive 
in  every  line,  full  of  thought  and  sentiment 
and  mystery.  How  the  sun  glows  upon  them 
when  he  oomes,  and  a  hum  of  universal  life 
breaks  forth,  soft,  all  -  pervading,  multitudi- 
nous 1  How  the  great  ling-bushes  glow,  and 
the  daintier  bdl-heather  waves  its  round  tufts 
of  bloom,  and  the  green  gale  breathes  sweet- 
ness under  the  wByftrer*s  feet  I  We  have  seen 
pictures  out  of  which  the  very  ftvgranee  of 
the  gale  and  tbe  hum  of  the  insoctd  came 
breathing,  making  canvas  into  poetry.  But 
Mr.  Millais  perhaps  never  trusted  the  dsmp 
footing  whore  the  bog-myrtie  grows ;  anyhow, 
bis  "Fringe"  has  as  little  to  do  witb  the 
moor  as  If  it  had  been  the  prosperous  smooth 
elope  of  an  Englii>h  hill.  It  is  the  portrait 
of  a  well-to-do  landscape,  where,  no  doubt, 
cows  would  find  good  grazing,  comfortable 
breathings  of  warmth  and  profit ;  which,  to 
bo  sure,  are  flue,  solid  things  comiwred 
to  soch  foolishness  as  the  myiiterioas  atmos- 
phere over  tlio  moor,  or  the  sweetness  of  the 
gale. 

And  just  of  the  same  class  are  the  pretty 
little  Marys  and  Janes  aforesaid.  We  verily 
believe  that  a  far-sighted  woman  could  tell 
within  a  few  pence  bow  much  a  yard  was  given 
for  the  pretty  rauatin-work  of  which  tliese 
little  garments  are  made — and  the  little  pink 
shoes  and  open-worked  socks  would  he  the 
adoration  of  a  nursery-maid ;  but  what  man- 
ner ol'  child  it  is  which  is  enshrined  in  all 
that  redncHB  and  whiteneas,  who  could  guess  t 
Does  any  one  remember  nowadays  that  BSMej 
sweet  little  Lady  GeralcUne  Somebody  who  is 
walking  ont  of  the  sky  with  her  little  pettl- 
oosts  held  up,  and  dainty  rosettes  upon  her 
ahoes,  in  Sir  Joshna'a  delidous  picture  f  or 
the  absorlwd  angelical  gravity  of  that  other 
child  in  the  national  gallery  whose  portrut  is 
called  the  Age  of  Innocence  I  A  century  ago, 
that  was  what  art  could  matte  out  of  a  child's 
portrait.  To-day,  this  all  tluit  art  can  moke 
of  it!  Surely  Mr.  Millais  is  strangely  un- 
worthy of  himself  when  he  forces  ub  to  ask 
such  a  question.  If  he  will  paint  portraits,  it 
is  a  worthy  and  a  noble  art,  and  one  in  which 
Englishmen  Itave  been  splendidly  aucoessflil ; 
but,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  worthy,  why 
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•faonld  be  paint  these  sweet  little  speoimeus 
of  humanity  m  if  they  were  their  own  dolls  i 
Even  at  three  or  four  there  is  a  something  in 
a  pair  of  living  eyes,  liquid  with  dews  of  child- 
hood, that  tells  more  than  this — an  open  se- 
cret wluch  he  who  looks  for  it  may  divine  and 
dlaetoae, »  delioloua  betr^al  vfaioh  ia  do  trea- 

BOD. 

Keither  ooidd  it  faave  been  on  the  ironder- 
flil  produotion  entitled  ronuntietlly  **Tbe 
Crown  of  Love"  tbat  Ur.  DUraell  looked 
when  (with  the  amile  eonoealed  beneatb  Che 
lines  of  his  impenetrable  countenance)  he 
spoke  of  the  power  of  the  imagination  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  pictures  of  1875.  Here  a  slim 
but  well-formed  youth  ia  visible  carrying  a 
robust  young  woman,  who,  throwing  her  arms 
out,  is  evideutly  trying  her  best  to  overbal- 
ance him.  It  is  intended  to  represent  that 
story  of  Charlemagne's  secrete^  or  page, 
who,  having  been  found  out  to  be  privately 
the  lover  of  Charlemagne's  daughter,  was  giv- 
en the  chance  of  vinning  her  by  carrying  her 
to  the  top  of  the  nearest  hill/  No  wonder  he 
died  when  he  got  there,  poor  young  feiltfw, 
if  she  was  like  this  Urge  and  stalwart  maiden. 
We  wonder  if  Mr.  Hillnis  remembers  a  picture 
which  made  a  groat  noise  twenty  years  ago,  and 
was  oalled  *' The  Huguenots  t"  It  is  to  be 
found  in  reflection  all  over  the  country  nova- 
days,  in  poor  little  prints  and  blurred  photo- 
graphs. When  a  boy  at  school  has  got  beyond 
the  gamekeeper's  stage,  it  is  the  flrat  indication 
of  improving  taste,  and  shows  what  a  leap  his 
mind  has  taken  when  he  hangs  up  this  picture 
over  hie  mantel-shelf,  deOironing  Landseer  in 
Its  ftvor;  «nd  it  is  the  first  illustration  of  her 
walls  wUeh  the  girl  thinks  of  when  she  be- 
comes the  prood  possessor  of  a  middenlj  bow- 
er of  her  v%rj  own.  And  how  fine  it  was  1 
the  tender,  ^tftil  woman,  all  her  soul  in  ber 
anxiooB  eyes,  making  her  foriom  attempt  to 
cheat  him  into  safety— the  man  not  beautiful, 
almost  ugly  in  his  worn  and  untrimmed 
strength,  with  the  shadow  of  a  tragedy  upon 
him,  tenderly  undeceiving  her  with  sad,  fond 
smile  Ht  the  impossible.  That  was  imagina- 
tion, if  you  please :  a  whole  dim  chapter  of 
history — a  chapter  dim  with  blood  and  treach- 
ery and  horror,  so  revolting  in  its  heat  of  mas- 
aaore  that  we  shudder  and  pass  by,  almost 
missing  the  heroism  for  hatred  of  the  crime — 
grew  suddenly  visible  on  the  noble  side,  com- 
prdienrible  in  its  angi^h  and  heroic  truth 
and  dnty ;  wUdi  mu  a  worthy  deed  for  a 
painter  to  do  If  he  had  never  done  another. 
Here  are  two  agidn,  the  man  and  the  woman — 
only  the  back  of  him,  which  is  perhaps  as 
weU,  for  the  veiled  sinews  and  their  strain  are 
always  something;  but  the  face  of  her — in 
whioh  the  expression  is  little  but  a  weak  aban- 
don of  fondness,  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  tragical  dangers  in  the  way. 

But  why  shoold  we  rail  1  "  The  Crown  of 
Love"  is  about  the  same  size  as  "  The  Hugue- 
nots." It  is  as  genuine  a  *'  Millais  "  as  its 
predecessor,  and  will  probably  suit  in  the 
piotare-market  as  an  investment  of  capital 
jnst  as  well.  What  does  SCammon  oare  for 
imagination— Jie  who  evta  Id  heaven  thought 
more  <^  the  golden  Hoor  than  of  any  thing 
more  lovely!  And  why,  indeed,  should  the 
artist  f^ve  himself  the  tabor  and  strain  of  pro- 
dnt^ng  "  The  Hogoenots,"  when  a  *'  Crown 
of  Ziove"  brings  in  as  much  money,  and  fills 
up  its  place  quite  as  well  t  Is  it  for  the  satis- 
faction of  a  set  of  peevish  critics  that  he  ta  to 
give  himself  all  this  trouble  t  and,  who  knows, 
the  critics,  presumably  disappointed  punters, 
who  have  never  themselves  been  able  to  sue* 
oeed  in  any  thbig,  might  not  be  ocmtented  all 
the  aame  I 


In  a  raoently-pabUsbed  letter  by  Charles 
Dickens,  the  great  novelist  expresses  him- 
self as  opposed  to  tragic  climaxes  in  fiction ; 
and  this  expression  elicits  from  the  London 
DaUg  J/em  the  foUowiajg  sound  comments  : 

It  ia  to  be  foared  hla  remarks  will  lead 
the  public  to  believe  that  the  writer  of  a  stoir 
can  do  juat  as  he  pleases  with  hia  oharaoters, 
plonging  them  Into  utter  misery  at  the  end  of 
the  Uiree  volumes,  or  winding  up  on  the  "  mar- 
ry and  live  happy  ever  after"  principle,  just 
as  tho  caprice  of  the  moment  may  dictate. 
Well,  this  may  be  true  of  the  manufacturers 
of  meohanioal  flotton — and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Dickens  was  tendering  advice 
to  a  mere  aapirant  or  amateur,  not  to  a  master 
of  tho  craft— but  it  is  assuredly  not  true  of 
great  writers  of  fiction,  like  Mr.  Dickens  him- 
self. Unless  the  characters  in  a  work  of  fic- 
tion grow  in  reality  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
who  ia  going  to  write  about  them  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  they  take  their  deatii^  altogether 
out  of  his  bands,  and  Uve  th^r  life  in  their 
own  fashion,  th^  irill  remain  mere  puppets 
to  be  pulled  with  a  etring.  Oddly  enough  we 
can  t^peal  for  conflmution  of  this  theory  to 
Hr.  I^ckens's  own  experience.  Did  he  not  at 
one  time  reoeive,  not  only  fh>m  all  parts  of 
England,  but  fh>m  all  parts  of  the  world,  let- 
tera  begging  and  Imploring  him  not  to  let  Lit- 
tle Nell  die!  How  easy  it  must  have  seemed 
to  those  people  for  the  great  writer  to  save  the 
child  flrom  destruction,  and  send  joy  to  thou- 
sands on  thousands  of  households  that  were 
already  fearing  the  end  1  Dickens  knew  of  this 
vast  amount  of  pleasure  he  could  give ;  he  knew 
of  the  keen  pain  he  mnst  himself  experience 
in  describing  her  death ;  hot  the  true  inatinet 
of  the  artist  ovennastered  all  other  eonsiderar 
tiona.  All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  could  not  have  enabled  him  to  twist  aude 
the  inevitable  doom.  .  .  .  Now,  we  are  not 
arguing  that  stories  should  end  gloomily,  but 
only  that  certain  sets  of  circumstances,  acting 
on  certun  characters,  must  necessarily,  if  the 
writer  is  a  true  artist,  produce  a  tragic  climax, 
and  that  to  Interfere  with  that  climax  in  order 
to  please  people  who  like  pretty  endings  must 
inevitably  involve  an  artistic  failure.  There 
is  another  point  mentioned  in  these  brief  let- 
ters which  Is  interesting  enough.  Mr.  Dickens 
seems  to  hint  that  the  poblio  would  probably 


turn  aside  fVom  a  story  that  It  knew  ended 
painfully.  This  assumption  is  iu  direct  oppo- 
sition to  every  thing  that  can  be  learned  from 
the  history  of  literature.  Tragedy  has  always 
held  an  overraastering  power  over  the  mind 
of  man,  and  that  for  the  simplest  of  reasons. 
The  mystery  of  evil  and  unmerited  sufTering, 
the  most  awAil  and  Insoluble  of  problems,  has 
never  oeased  to  ezerdse  an  irresistible  attxoo- 
tion  for  the  imag^tion.  We  laugh  at  apd 
are  pleased  by  a  comedy;  we  remember  a 
tragedy.  The  pretty  ways  of  JtoioUnd  are 
pleasant  enough ;  we  like  to  see  iVfdtta  scat- 
tering her  blossoms ;  the  bewilderment  of  the 
two  Drojjiiot  gratefully  passes  the  present 
hour ;  bat  when  we  think  of  Shakespeare,  we 
think  of  the  utter  misery  of  Sing  Ltar,  of  the 
gloomy  fate  of  Maobeth,  of  the  perishing  of 
Juliet  among  the  tombs.  In  the  domain  of 
fiction,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  stories 
which  end  tragically  have  a  better  chance  of 
being  remembered  than  those  which  end  with 
the  "  marry  and  live  happy  ever  after"  bosi- 
ness.  The  people  who  get  through  all  their 
troubles,  and  are  comfortably  settled  for  lii^ 
why  should  one  trouble  one's  self  fhrther 
about  them  t  We  bid  them  ^'  Good-by"  and 
hope  they  will  e^joy  their  honey-moon.  But 
tho  memory  of  the  brave  or  beautiflii  soul 
crushed  down  by  tlie  irresistible  cruelty  of  a 
hapless  fate  —  that  is  something  to  ponder 
over  and  recall  with  a  sad  and  wistful  regret. 
Suppose  that  "  Paul  and  VirgiDia"  had  ended 
with  a  commonplace  marriage — what  mother 
would  remember  her  interest  in  the  book  for 
twenty  years  after  her  reading  of  it,  and  insist 
on  her  daughter  reading  it  also,  to  see  if  the 
younger  generation  hod  also  o  capacity  for  un- 
limited tears  t  If  the  nnuttmhly  tragic  story 
of  Margardft  woes  bad  not  been  inoorporated 
by  Goethe  into  the  old  legend  of  faust,"  who 
would  oare  to  read  and  reread  the  desultory 
metaphysics  of  that  famous  poem  1  When 
people  heard  of  the  story  of  Soml 
—  which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
GrOc^  —  did  its  painftal  character  deter 
all  England  fVom  reading  "  Adam  Beds  f  " 
Pain  in  a  novel  may  be  "  unnecessary ; "  but 
fiction  would  soon  cease  to  have  any  relation 
with  the  realities  of  life  if  it  systematically 
turned  aside  fi-om  the  darkest  problem  of  ex- 
istence, and  dealt  only  with  the  rose-water 
trivialities  which  are  the  proper  pabulum  of 
album-verses. 
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A    TROPICAL  PARADISE. 


THE  contrast  between  the  present  and  the 
DMT  put  of  Hansii  ia  Indeed  wonder- 
fol.  Only  thirty  years  since  a  Urge  niAjoritj 
of  the  nstives  were  given  over  to  u  brutal  pn- 
ganism,  hardly  to  be  surpasaed  among  any  of 
the  savage  tribes  of  the  world.  Many  of  the 
temples  wherein  their  bloody  and  cruel  rites 
were  practised  are  still  standing,  and  fumisli 
a  melaDcholy  clew  to  the  depths  from  which 
they  have  arisen.  On  the  leeward  side  of 
Hawaii,  near  the  village  of  Waimea,  ii  the 


II. 

of  Oahn.  The  shape  is  an  Irregular  paral- 
lelogram, two  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet 
long  by  one  hundred  wide.  The  walls  are 
built  of  lava-stones  in  a  very  soh'd  and  com- 
pact style.  There  were  paved  platform's  all 
around  the  side  for  the  accommodation  of 
cdU,  or  chiefs,  and  the  people  in  their  orders. 
At  the  south  end  there  was  an  ioner  court, 
where  the  principal  idol  stood,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  inferior  deities,  for  the  Ha- 
waians  had  many  gods.   Here  also  was  the 


they  were  bound  and  taken  alive  into  the 
temple.  The  priests  in  slaying  their  victims 
were  careful  not  to  mangle  their  persons. 
They  were  laid  in  a  row,  with  their  faces 
downward,  on  the  altar  before  the  idol,  and, 
if  hoga  and  bullocks  were  offered  with  them, 
the  whole  mass  was  left  to  putrefy  together, 
poisoning  the  air  for  miles  around  with  an 
inconceivably  sickening  stench.  At  the  close 
of  the  rites  the  chiefs  and  the  people  gave 
themBelves  up  to  hideous  debauch,  accom- 


THE   MOUNTAIN   MAUNA-KEA,    FROM  HILO. 


great  Heiau,  the  last  heathen  temple  built 
On  entering  the  huge  pile,  which  stands  naked 
and  desolate  on  a  steep  hill-side,  the  story  of 
the  old  bloody  paganism  qf  the  people  flashes 
on  the  mind. 

The  entrance  is  by  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween high  walls,  through  which  the  sacri- 
ficing priests  draeged  the  wretched  victims 
into  the  presence  of  Toiri,  a  huge  wooden 
idol  crowned  with  a  helmet,  the  favorite  war- 
god  of  Kamehameha  theOreat,the  conqueror 


onu,  a  lofty  frame  of  wicker-work,  shaped 
like  an  obelisk,  within  which  stood  ttfe  priest 
when  delivering  oracular  utterances  to  the 
king.  On  the  outside  of  tlie  inner  court  was 
the  Ide,  or  altar,  on  which  human  sacriBces 
were  offered.  On  the  day  of  dedication  eleven 
victims  were  immolated.  These  were  taken 
from  the  captives,  or  those  who  had  broken 
tabu,  or  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to 
the  chiefs.  Sometimes  the^  were  dispatched 
at  a  distance  with  a  stone'  or  club;  oftener 


panied  with  the  most  licentious  or^es.  Many 
old  inhabitants  still  remember  and  deacribe 
these  carnivals  of  Holoch  which  desecrated 
the  smiling  face  of  a  natural  paradise.  To 
this  savagery  of  less  than  half  a  century 
since  let  us  contrast  Uiss  Bird's  description 
of  a  garden-party  at  the  charming  villa  of  ex- 
Queen  Emma  at  Honolulu : 

"The  people  arrived  shortly  before  sun- 
set, and  were  received  by  Queen  Emma,  who 
aat  on  the  lawn,  with  her  attendants  about 
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her,  very  eimpl;  dressed  in  black  silk.  The 
kiug,  at  whose  entrance  the  band  played  the 
national  anthem,  stood  on  another  lavn, 
where  prasflDtktiona  woe  made  hj  the  cbnm- 
beri^a ;  aud  those  who  were  already  acqaaiiit- 
ed  with  him  had  an  opportunity  for  a  few 
minutes'  conrersation.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
very  well-made  black  morning-suit,  und  wore 
the  ribbon  und  star  of  the  Austrian  Order  of 
Francis  Joseph.  Uu  simplicity  was  atoned 
for  by  the  snperlatiTe  splendor  of  his  suite ; 
the  goremor  of  Oaho,  and  the  high  ehief 
Kalakana,*  who  was  a  rtral  candidate  for  the 
throne,  being  coaspiouonsly  resplendent.  The 
basts  of  the  costume  appeared  to  be  the 
Wiodaor  uniform,  but  it  was  smothered  with 
epaulets,  cordons,  and  lace ;  and  each  digni- 
tary has  a  uniform  peculiar  to  his  office,  so 
that  the  display  of  goM-lace  was  prodigious. 
The  chiefs  are  so  njiied  abore  the  common 
people  Id  height,  size,  and  general  nobiUty  of 
aspect,  that  many  bare  supposed  tliem  to  be 
of  a  different  race;  and  the  alii  who  repre- 
sented the  dwindled  order  that  night  were 
certainly  superb  enough  in  appearance  to 
justify  the  supposition.  Beside  their  splen- 
dor and  Btatelioess,  the  forty  officers  of  the 
English  and  American  war-ships,  though  all 
in  foil-dress  uniform,  looked  decidedly  insig- 
nificant; and  I  doubt  not  that  the  natives 
who  were  ossembled  outside  the  garden-rail- 
ings in  crowds  were  not  behind  me  in  making 
invidious  comparisons. 

"  Chairs  and  benches  were  placed  under 
the  beautiful  trees,  and  people  grouped  them- 
selves on  these,  and  promenaded,  flirted, 
talked  politics  and  gossip,  or  listened  to  the 
royal  band,  which  played  at  intervals,  and 
played  well.  The  dress  of  the  ladies,  whether 
white  or  colored,  was  both  pretty  and  appro- 
priate. Host  of  the  younger  women  were  in 
white,  and  wore  natural  flowers  in  their  hair ; 
and  many  of  the  elder  ladies  wore  bUck  or 
oolored  silks,  with  lace  and  trains.  There 
were  several  beautifltl  M*  of  the  gardmioy 
which  filled  ail  the  ^rden  with  their  deli- 
cioos  odor.  Tea  and  ices  were  handed  round 
on  Sevres  china  by  footmen  and  pages  in  ap- 
propriate liveries.  What  a  wonderful  leap 
from  calabashes  and  poL,  malot,  and  patu,  to 
this  correct  and  tasteful  oivlUzatlon  t  As 
sooD  ns  the  brief  amber  twilight  of  the  tropics 
was  over,  the  garden  was  suddenly  illuminated 
by  myriads  ol'  Chinese  lanterns,  and  the  ef- 
fect was  bewitching.  The  upper  suite  of 
rooms  was  thrown  open  for  those  who  pre- 
ferred dancing  under  cover ;  but  I  think  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  assemblage  chose  the 
shady  walks  and  the  purple  lugbt.  Snpper 
waa  served  at  deven,  and  soon  after  the 
party  broke  up." 

Both  the  men  and  women  of  Hawaii  have 
no  little  claim  to  personal  comeliness,  which 
age  does  not  touch  quickly,  as  it  does  the  har- 
assed, care  -  worn  people  of  more  enetgetlc 
iiaUons,  The  laughing,  careless  faces  of  the 
Hawalan  women  are  a  perpetual  marvel.  But 
the  expression  has  little  of  the  innocence  and 
childishness  of  the  negro  physiognomy.  They 
are  a  handsome  people,  sconifal  and  sarcastic 
looking  even  In  thur  mirth,  and  those  who 
know  them  best  say  they  are  always  qnlidog 
and  mimicking  eaoh  otber.  The  women  are 
ft>ee  from  tasteless  perversity,  both  as  to 
color  and  ornament,  and  have  an  Instinct  of 
the  becoming.  At  first  the  holvku^  which  is 
only  a  fnll-yoke  night-gown,  is  not  attractive, 
but  its  devices  are  wise.   It  conceals  awk- 

*  It  need  hardly  be  sold  that  the  cUsf  hers  re- 
ftrred  to  Is  the  present  King  Kalakana  who  re- 
cently visited  the  United  States,  LnonlDo  having 
been  on  the  throne  when  oar  anthor  wai  In  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 


wardness,  and  fosters  grace  of  movement, 
and,  equally  adapted  to  riding  or  walking.  It 
has  the  general  appropriateness  desiritble  in 
costume.  The  women  have  a  peculiarly 
graceful  walk,  with  a  swinging  step  from  the 
hip,  in  which  the  shoulder  sympathizes.  It 
has  neither  the  delicate  shuffle  of  the  French- 
woman, the  robust,  decided  movement  of  the 
Englishwoman,  the  stately  glide  of  the  Span- 
iard, nor  the  stenltbiness  of  the  squaw.  A 
majestic  muttM,  with  small,  bare  feet,  a  grand, 
swinging,  deliberate  gait,  hibiscos-blossoms 
in  her  flowing  Iidr,  and  flower-wreaths  trail- 
ing over  her  hoiuku,  hari  a  tra^^c  grandeur  of 
appearance  which  makes  the  pale-skinned 
foreign  lady  marching  In  high-heeled  shoes 
by  her  side  look  grotesque  and  insignificant 
The  island  of  Eaual,  belon^ng  to  the  isl- 
and group,  is  specially  distingulBhed  for  the 
personal  beauty  and  grace  of  Its  people.  In- 
deed, the  whole  island,  though  not  so  exigent 
In  its  startling  demands  on  the  admiration 
of  the  visitor,  has  an  extreme  and  character- 
istic beauty  of  Its  own.  Its  sparkling  rivu- 
lets and  swelling  uplands  have  the  charm  of 
the  quiet  scenery  of  New*£ngland,  and  again 
its  broken  woody  ridges  and  broad  sweep  of 
mountain  outilne  recall  the  picturesque  AUe- 
ghanies.  It  has  not  the  warm  tropical  col- 
oring, the  luxuriant  v^taUon,  nor  yet  in- 
deed the  volcanic  wildemesacs  of  Hawaii ; 
btU  Uie  sceiery  Is  charmingly  calm  and  rest- 
ful to  the  eye,  full  of  quiet  subtile  effects, 
which  the  beholder  never  wearies  of  study- 
ing. The  i^nclpal  fore^  household  has  for 
its  head  a  venerable  Old  Scotch  lady,  who 
emigrated  with  her  family  to  New  Zealand 
many  years  dnoe.  The  story  is  quite  a  ro- 
mance: 

The  husband  was  aoeidentaDy  drowned, 
and  the  widow  left  to  take  charge  of  a  large 
property,  and  bring  up  the  children.  Her 
great  ambition  was  to  keep  her  family  to- 
gether on  the  old  patriarchal  systeuL  When 
the  children  grew  up,  and  the  New  Zealand 
property  became  too  small,  she  sold  it  and  em- 
barked with  her  family  and  movable  posses- 
sions on  a  clipper-ship,  owned  and  commanded 
by  one  of  her  sons-in-law,  to  snil  through  the 
wide  Pacific  In  search  of  some  suitable  home 
wherein  to  erect  her  household  gods.  They 
were  strongly  tempted  by  Tahiti,  but  some 
reasons  decided  them  against  that  island. 
Mr.  Damon,  the  seamen's  chaplain,  on  board- 
ing the  trim  bark,  was  nmazed  to  find  this 
great  family  party  on  bourd,  with  a  beautiful 
and  brilliant  old  lady  at  the  head,  books, 
pictures,  work,  and  all  that  could  add  refine- 
ment to  their  floating  home,  and  cattle  and 
sheep  of  valuable  breeds  in  pens  on  the  deck. 

The  island  of  Nlhan  was  then  for  sale, 
and  was  parehased  of  Kamehameha  Y.  at  a 
ridiculously  low  |»1ce.  There  ihej  were  es- 
tablished for  seven  yean,  but  finally  moved 
to  Kanai,  the  second  son  only  remitining  in 
thdr  former  homestead.  This  patriarchal 
fitmiiy  oonslstfl  of  a  bachelor  son,  two  wid- 
owed daughters  wllh  six  ebildreo,  three  of 
whom  are  grown-up  young  men,  and  a  tutor, 
a  young  PrussUn  officer,  who  was  on  Uaxi- 
miliau's  staff  at  Queretaro.  The  remaining 
daughter,  married  to  a  Xorwegian  gentleman, 
lives  on  the  adjoining  property.  All  the 
young  people  are  thoroughly  Hawaianlzed, 


speaking  the  Unguage  fluently ;  are  great  ath- 
letes, aud  bold  surf-riders,  an  accomplishment 
generally  supposed  out  of  the  reach  of  for* 
eignen.  Such  is  a  typical  example  of  many 
for^gn  families  who  have  settled  in  the  Ha- 
waian  Islands,  and  on  whom  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  little  toy  kingdom  will  largely 
depend. 

One  of  the  show-places  of  the  islaod  is  a 
superb  eafion.  The  valley  which  laids  to  it  ii 
walled  in  by  paUa^  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
grooved  vertioally  in  layen  of  conglomente 
and  basalt.  The  caBon  itself  is  about  twen- 
ty-five handred  feet  in  depth,  not  so  grand, 
indeed,  as  the  famous  cafion  the  Colorado, 
but  so  clad  In  verdure  and  parautic  trailing 
vines  as  to  make  the  precipitous  sides  an  In- 
oonceivaMe  wealth  of  color.  The  upper  end 
of  the  eoiiOD  Is  closed  in  by  a  superb  water- 
fall, formed  by  the  river  Hawaplpi  falling 
over  a  wall  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
feet  In  height  Two  high  and  stately  pealu 
form  an  Imposing  gate-way  for  the  entrance 
of  the  stream.  Numberless  other  small  cas- 
cades also  contribute  their  little  warble  to 
the  deep  dinpason  of  the  whole.  Into  this 
cool,  dark  abyss  only  the  noooUde  son  ever 
penetrates;  all  beautiful  things  which  love 
damp — all  shade -loving  parasites — flourish 
here  In  perennial  beauty.  Only  a  scarlet 
tropic  bird  occasionally  fiashes  across  the 
solemn  silence,  and  the  arches,  buttresses, 
and  cdumns,  suggest  a  grand  temple. 

The  isUtnd  next  to  HawMi  in  ^ze  and 
importance  is  Vaui,  which  contains  about 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Is  highly 
cultivated  for  the  most  part,  there  bdng 
many  wealthy  and  enterprising  foreign  resi- 
dents. It  is  specially  dUstingnished  for  the 
crater  of  Halei^la  (House  of  the  SunX  the 
largest  crater  in  the  world,  though  now,  for^ 
tunately,  extinct  The  mount^n  is  a  dome 
ten  thousand  feet  in  height,  with  an  enor- 
moua  base,  and  the  windward  aide  is  gashed 
by  streams  which,  in  their  violence,  have  ex- 
cavated large  pot-boles,  which  serve  as  res- 
ervoirs. On  the  leeward  side  several  black 
and  fresh-looking  streams  of  lava  run  into 
the  sea.  The  whole  coast  for  some  distance 
above  the  ocean-level.  Indeed,  shows  signs  of 
terrible  volcanic  action.  The  great  surprise 
of  Haleakala  to  the  visitor  is  that  where,  ac- 
cording to  calculation,  there  should  have  been 
a  summit,  an  abyss  of  vast  dimensions  opens 
below.  It  is  as  if  the  whole  top  of  the  moun- 
tain had  been  blown  olf  by  some  inconcelv- 
aUe  convulsion.  Though  its  girdling  preci- 
pices are  nineteen  miles  in  extent,  the  whole 
crater  cui  be  taken  in  at  a  gia,BW.  The  vait, 
irregular  fioor  is  two  thousand  feet  below  the 
opening.  New  Tork  could  be  hidden  away 
in  i  t,  with  unple  room  to  spare.  On  the  north 
and  east  are  huge  gaps  as  deep  as  the  crater, 
throagb  whidi  oceans  of  lava  once  found  their 
way  to  the  sea.  The  volcanic  forces,  by  one 
gigantic  effort,  seem  to  have  r^t  the  whole 
top  of  the  mountain  asanda*,  and  then  passed 
into  endless  repose. 

The  crater  seems  oomptned  of  a  hard, 
gray  clinkstone,  much  Assured,  and  the  In- 
ternal cones  look  as  it  they  had  jast  gone 
out,  so  glowing  is  their  red.  Not  even  a  hot 
spring  or  steam  crack  Is  found  in  any  part 
of  the  mountain.   With  iu  oold  ashes  and 
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de«d  rorm  it  la  an  iinpresrire  speoUoU  of 
the  <brm  of  flrot  hardly  less  imposing  than 
the  fierce  actirity  of  Maana-Loa,  for  it  is  the 
witness  of  a  catastrophe  which  had  not  only 
blown  off  tlie  top  of  a  great  mountain,  and 
scattered  it  orer  the  island,  bat  disemboweled 
il  to  the  depth  of  two  thousand  feet 

H^eakala  is  specially  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  cload-scenery.  There  ia  the  gaunt, 
desolate  abyss,  its  fiery  cones,  its  rivers  and 
surges  of  black  lara,  its  walls  dark  and  frown* 
ing,  ererywhere  splintered  and  riven,  and 
clouds  perpetually  drifting  in  through  the 
great  gaps  in  the  monntain-aides.  The  clouds 
often  Burronnd  the  whole  mountiun  in  the 
most  fiintastie  shapes,  not  in  vague,  floccu- 
lent,  meaoingless  masses,  but  with  the  sculpt- 
ured semblance  and  distinctness  of  icebergs, 
floes,  and  pacha,  listening  with  pdar  frosts 
in  an  arctie  oeeao.  One  fancies  snow-drifis, 
avalanebes,  and  seas,  hdd  in  a  bondage  of 
fee,  all  massed  together,  and  stretching  away 
over  the  broad  ehannel  which  divides  Hani 
fiom  HawdL  Fsr  away  rise  the  blue,  jew- 
eled summits  of  Uanna-Kea  and  Uanna-Loa, 
crested  with  snow  even  more  dazzling  than 
the  clouds.  Suddenly  the  scene  shifts,  the 
douds  break  away,  and  the  beautlftal  valleys 
bdow  lyipear— the  noble  fields  of  cane,  the 
flashed  pahn-fringed  coast,  and  the  deep-blue 
sea  reposing  in  perpetual  calm.. 

The  different  islands  of  the  Hawaian 
groap  before  Capt^n  Cook  landed,  and  in- 
deed for  some  years  afterward,  were  separate 
chiefdoms,  or  sovereignties,  and  the  whole 
irroap  was  kept  in  a  turmoil,  which  caused 
great  waste  of  life,  by  internal  dissensions  and 
incessant  wars.  There  is  enough  of  reliable 
fact  in  early  Hawaian  history,  however,  to 
show  that  there  were  regularly  -  organised 
communities  on  these  islands  for  a  long  time 
which  indicated  a  polity  quite  advanced  for 
Polynesian  heathenism.  The  kingly  power 
WIS  hereditary  and  absolute,  the  chiefs  and 
inMts  bdng  admitted  to  some  share  of  pow< 
er,  anfflcient  b)  assist  in  holding  the  people 
diained  by  the  most  rigorous  of  feudal  sys- 
tems. With  Eamehameha  the  Great,  tiie 
Xapoleon  of  the  Padfic,  began  a  new  era. 
He  united  an  orerweenhlg  ambition  to  re- 
markable gifts  as  a  ruler,  and,  without  edn- 
eation,  training,  or  political  precedent,  nni- 
mated  not  merely  by  the  lust  conquest,  but 
by  the  desire  to  build  up  a  nationality,  he 
subjugated  every  thing  within  the  reach  of 
his  canoes,  and  fused  a  rabble  of  savages  and 
ehieftainsbips  into  a  nnited  nation,  with  a 
feeling  of  something  like  patriotism.  His 
wars  were  not  petty  squabbles  or  accidental 
eonflicts.  When  be  meditated  the  conqaest 
of  Kauai  he  organized  an  expedition  of  seven 
thousand  picked  warriors,  twenty<one  schoon- 
ers, forty  swivels,  six  mortars,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  ammunition.  His  victories  are  cel- 
ebrated in  many  nnwritten  songs,  said  to  be 
marked  by  real  poetical  feeling,  and  to  re- 
semble the  Osuanio  poems  in  majesty  and 
mdaneboly.  He  founded  the  dynasty  which 
tot  seventy  years  has  ruled  with  considerable 
dkiency  and  wisdom,  though  its  institutions 
flourish  rather  as  an  exotic  than  with  the 
force  of  native  energy  and  growth, 
.  "Re  king  was  forty-five  years  old  when  he 
hb  wws,  and  set  himself  to  the  task 


of  eonstmotive  government.  floTernors  were 
placed  orer  the  islands,  and  minor  officlats 
appointed  with  keen  political  seamen,  If  such 
a  word  is  applicable  in  a  kingdom  just  emerg- 
ing from  barbarism.  The  tax-gatherers  were 
obliged  to  keep  regular  accounts,  and  held 
to  rigid  responsibility.  He  appointed  a  coun- 
cil of  chiefs,  and  another  parliament  of  wise 
men  to  assist  in  framing  and  administering 
laws,  and  all  matters  of  national  importance 
were  decided  with  their  advice.  Statutes 
were  enacted  against  theft,  murder,  and  op- 
pression, and,  though  the  king  himself  was 
arbitrary,  justice  was  so  severely  administered 
that  the  people  enjoyed  a  golden  age  com- 
pared with  what  had  gone  before.  Swiftness 
and  decision  characteriKcd  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  the  institutes  of  law  and  jus- 
tice were  applied  with  great  formality  and 
equity.  Kamehameba  modified  the  cruel 
regulations  which  bad  attended  the  tennre  of 
land,  and,  while  he  did  not  relax  his  own  ar- 
bitrary hold,  he  softened  the  harsh  aspect  of 
Polynesian  life  In  no  slight  degree.  Many 
wise  regnlaUong  were  enforced  as  to  the 
planting  of  cocoa-nuts,  and  agriculture  in 
various  ways  was  shrewdly  encouraged.  Im- 
mense fish-ponds  were  constructed,  and  com- 
merce  organized.  The  king  exported  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  sandal 
and  other  valuable  woods  in  one  year,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  wily  savage 
monopolized  all  the  benefit 

From  Vancouver  he  learned  of  the  power 
of  Christian  nations,  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  have 'teachers  sent  to  his  kingdom.  This 
request  was  ignored,  and  the  great  Polynesian 
ruler  died  in  the  darkness  of  paganism.  Per- 
linps  the  unwillingness  to  send  Christian  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Hawiiian  Islands  bad  some 
connection  with  a  well-known  story  of  Eame- 
hameha's  peculiar  way  of  discussing  theologi- 
cal problems.  We  are  told  that  some  wan- 
dering preachers  of  the  Gospel  attempted  bis 
conversion.  After  listening  to  their  eloquent 
statements,  the  wily  king  proposed  a  test, 
which  was  quite  a  different  and  less  harmless 
matter  than  Professor  TyndalFs  prayer-gauge. 
He  proposed  that  the  teachers  of  the  new  faith 
should  hnri  themselves  over  an  adjacent  pre- 
cipice, and  made  his  reception  of  their  re- 
ligion contingent  on  the  reanlt — a  mode  of 
proof  by  no  means  acceptable  to  the  pious 
strangers.  To  the  end  he  remained  devoted 
(o  the  state  religion,  and  the  various  altars 
reeked  with  human  sacrifices.  While  show- 
ing one  of  his  temples  to  the  traveler  Eotze- 
hue,  he  said  ;  "  These  are  our  gods  whom  I 
worship.  Whether  I  do  right  or  wrong,  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  I  follow  my  faith,  which  can- 
not bo  wicked,  as  it  commands  me  never  to 
do  wrong." 

Since  1819,  the  year  of  the  great  ruler's 
death,  the  history  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is 
comparatively  familiar.  It  was  not  till  1S80 
that  the  last  relics  of  the  old  pagan  faith  and 
practice  were  banished  from  the  minds  of  the 
people.  On  the  whole,  Eamehameha  was  a 
monarch  who  would  have  exacted  Carlyle's 
admiraUoD  and  eloquent  eulogy — a  wise,  dar- 
ing, large-minded  man,  cruel  and  imperious, 
indeed,  but  governed  in  the  maXn  by  noble 
and  patriotic  instincts. 

Then  as  now,  HswMl  was  the  principal 


island,  the  seat  of  the  regal  court,  and  the 
centre  of  power.  In  many  respects  there 
was  u  prosperity  more  solid  and  desirable 
than  that  of  the 'present.  Certainly,  as  re- 
gards the  health  and  longevity  of  the  people, 
conditions  were  far  more  favorable.  In  spite 
of  the  delicious  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
natives  are  dying  ofT  with  great  rapidity. 
The  horrible  disease  of  leprosy  is  extending 
its  ravages  in  spite  of  every  care  of  preven- 
tion. The  island  of  Uolokoi  is  set  apart  as 
a  quarantine,  where  the  lepers  are  isolated  as 
fast  as  they  are  discovered,  and  the  living 
foci  of  disease  thus  segregated.  The  na- 
tives seem  perfectly  reckless  about  the  risk 
of  contagion,  and  the  gregarious  instinct  is 
so  strong  that  they  will  smoke  the  pipes, 
wear  the  clothes,  and  sleep  on  the  mats  of 
lepers !  Indeed,  they  conceal  the  victims  of 
the  disease  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  gov- 
ernment offidals  have  greiU  difficulty  in  fer- 
reting out  the  Infected  persons. 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  leper- 
settlement  of  Kolokai,  whioh  is  alike  a  hos- 
l^tal  and  a  charael-house ;  for  there  is  no 
cure  fbr  the  swAil  pestilence.  It  is  the  duly 
of  the  sheritb  of  the  Island,  on  the  certificate 
of  a  doctor  that  a  man  is  a  leper,  to  commit 
him  to  death  in  life  at  Holokal.  Here  be 
slowly  rots  away  in  a  terrible  exile,  for  there 
Is  no  release  for  him  except  the  merciful  hand 
of  death.  The  agonized  parting  and  the  woe 
of  the  friends  as  they  cling  to  the  bloated 
limbs  and  kiss  the  glistening,  swollen  faces 
of  those  who  are  exiled  from  them  forever, 
are  said  to  be  something  almost  heart-read- 
ing. .  There  are  no  individual  distinctions 
among  the  sufferers.  Queen  Emma's  cousin, 
a  man  of  wealth,  and  Hr.  Ragsdale,  the  most 
influential  and  eloquent  lawyer  among  the 
half-whites,  share  the  same  doom  as  stricken 
Chinamen  and  laborers  from  the  plantations. 
The  necessity  is  terrible,  but  no  less  a  neces- 
sity ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ragsdale,  who 
gave  himself  up  volunturily,  the  case  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  &ct  that  he  is  a  man  of  great 
accompllshnients  and  almost  unbounded  con- 
trol over  his  countrymen,  one  who,  bad  it  not 
been  for  his  fearfhl  disease,  would  have  risen 
to  a  very  prominent  poslUon  in  state  affairs. 

Molokoi,  the  Island  of  Exile,  is  a  land  of 
preelpioes,  with  walla  of  rock  rising  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  In  extreme  grand- 
eur and  plcturesqueness,  but  slashed,  as  in 
Hawaii,  by  gulches  opening  from  natural 
lawns  down  to  tbe  sea.  The  road  from  the 
sea-landing  is  a  zigzag  bridle-track,  which 
winds  over  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  this 
abode  of  death  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
the  grim  functions  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
Three  miles  inland  from  tbe  port  is  the  leper 
village,  the  home  of  hideous  suffering,  where 
science  is  unable  to  grapple  with  despair; 
where  the  only  business  of  the  community  is 
to  perish  ;  where  there  are  husbandless  wives, 
wifeless  husbands,  children  without  parents, 
and  parents  without  children,  condemned  to 
watch  the  loathsome  steps  by  which  each  of 
their  doomed  fdlows  glides  down  to  death. 

Most  of  the  victims  live  in  brown  huts, 
but  the  more  wealthy  ones  have  white  cot- 
tages, where  every  comfort  is'  provided  for 
them.  The  hospitals,  twelve  in  number,  are 
roomy  and  well  arranged,  built  on  an  airy 
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hd^t  In  the  centre  of  tlie  hoa^Ul  iqaan 
tre  ths  dlipmuij  and  the  oflSee-baildingB, 
where  the  BtatisUoa  of  the  settlement  are 
kept,  and  the  leper  goTemor  'hoMa  bis  leper 
court — for  all  the  offldals,  even  to  the  doctor 
and  the  chaplain,  are  the  victims  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  rations  of  food  are  ample,  and 
the  contributiooB  of  the  benevolent  suffice  to 
provide  little  luxuries  and  extras,  such  as  to- 
bacco, pipes,  knives,  toys,  books,  pictures, 
and  working  implements  and  materials  for 
amusement;  for  the  lep- 
ers become  pauperized 
when  they  are  sent  into 
exile,  and  no  longer  have 
any  claim  on  their  prop- 
erty. 

The  sensibilities  of  the 
viaitor  are  shocked  when 
be  sees  the  throngs  of 
active-looUng  exiles,  who 
shrink  avayfrom  the  prof- 
fered hand,  as  if  abased 
at  the  thought  of  what 
th^  are.  Bnt  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  awfbi  spec- 
tacles in  tlie  hospitals, 
wherein  every  thing  is  per- 
vaded with  the  rickentng 
odor  of  the  grave;  where 
all  around,  crouched  oa 
their  mats  and  shivering 
with  despair,  are  seen  the 
yet  breathing  corpses  of 
the  poor  wretches  who 
leer  for  a  moment  out  of 
their  gboul-like  eyes,  and 
then  shrink  into  tbem- 
selves  again,  caricatures 
of  life,  masses  of  rot- 
ting flesh  with  but  little 
semblance  of  humanity  I 
Though  the  mystery  of 
death  which  hangs  over 
the  valley  of  Holokai  dis- 
closes some  of  the  more 
wpfiil  features  of  the 
course,  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  the  poor  ont- 
casts  are  as  kindly  cared 
for  as  the  resonrces  of 
the  government  will  per- 
mit. The  most  strenuous 
etTorts  are  being  made  to 
stamp  out  the  disease  and 
provide  for  the  comfort 
of  those  who  arc  isolated. 

Let  as  turn  from  this 
picture  of  woe  and  des- 
pair to  pleasanter  scenes. 
Uiss  Bird,  shortly  after 
her  visit  to  the  leper  isl- 
and, which  she  passed  en 
roiUe  from  the  minor  isl- 
ands to  beauUful  Hilo  in  Hawaii,  had  an  op- 
portunity of  ascending  Uauna-Loa,  and  visit- 
ing the  summit  crater  of  the  great  fire-monn- 
tain  in  company  with  a  scientific  gentleman 
well  known  on  the  Island.   The  monotain 
had  for  some  time  been  active  at  both  of  its 
huge  craters,  and  no  little  fear  was  aroused  at 
some  impending  catastrophe ;  for  those  who 
live  under  its  shadow  do  so  ai  nnder  the 
sword  of  Damocles.  Tbe  adventnious  sight- 


aeers  first  visited  Eilanea,  described  in  a 
former  pqwr,  Tb^  found  tbe  lake  agitated 
with  convolnons  of  Indescribable  beauty  and 
splendor,  lurid,  gory,  raging  masses  of  red, 
half-molten  rock  playing  in  the  great  central 
whirlpool,  which  sent  up  waves  forty  feet 
high.  The  sublimity  was  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  visible  was  only  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  fearfuloese  of  the  unseen,  while 
sulphurous  masses  of  smoke,  thunderings 
and  crashings,  beat  on  the  eyes  and  ears. 


A  FOREST-STREAM  IN  KAUAI. 


Eilanea  is  dlffierent  from  European  volcanoes, 
which  send  lava  and  stones  into  the  air  in 
fierce,  sadden  spasms,  and  then  subside. 
Ever  changing,  now  restii^,  the  force  which 
stirs  it  rages  continnally  with  tbe  strength 
and  fierceness  of  the  ocean.  Its  labors  un- 
finished, and  possibly  never  to  be  ended,  its 
very  unexpectedness  adds  to  its  snbllmity ; 
for  you  reach  the  very  terminal  wall  of  tbe 
crater lufore  it  appears  any  thing  else  than  a 


smoking  {rft  in  tbe  midst  of  a  dreary  waste 
of  desnt4Bnd.  Let  us  record  onr  author's 
own  account  of  the  impressions  made  by  the 
spectacle  on  tbe  summit-crater  of  Vauna-Loa, 
reached  after  long  and  tedious  toil  over  lava- 
precipices,  a  vision  no  less  striking  than,  but 
In  many  respects  a  contrast  to,  the  phenomena 
of  Eilauea : 

"  We  rode  as  far  as  a  deep  fissure  filled 
with  frozen  enow,  threw  ourselves  from  our 
mules,  jumped  tbe  fissure,  and  more  than 
eight  hundred  feet  below 
yatrned  the  inaccessible 
blackness  and  horror  of 
the  crater  of  Mokuaweo- 
weo,  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, eleven  thousand 
feet  long  by  eight  tiioa- 
sand  wide.  Tbe  mystery 
was  solved;  for  at  one 
end  of  the  crater,  in  a 
deep  gorge  of  its  own 
above  tbe  level  of  the 
rest  of  tbe  area,  was  the 
lonely  fire,  the  reflection 
of  which  shone  one  hun- 
dred miles  at  sea  for  more 
than  six  months.  Near- 
ly opposite  us,  unlike  tbe 
gory  gleam  of  Eilauea,  a 
perfect  fountain  of  pore 
yellow  fire  was  regularly 
playing  in  united  jets, 
throwing  up  its  glorious 
tncandescence  some  six 
hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  sunset  gold  could  not 
be  purer.  Distance  rob- 
bed it  of  awfulnces,  and 
made  it  all  a  thing  of 
beauty.  In  the  distauce 
there  bad  only  been  a 
vibrating  roar.  '  At  tbe 
crater's  e<^e  it  was  a  ma- 
jestic sound,  the  roar  of 
an  angry  sea  mingled  with 
tbe  hollow  boom  of  surf 
echoing  in  sea^ves,  mur- 
muring on,  rising  and  fall- 
inglike  tliethuoder^music 
of  Windward  Hawaii. . . . 

"This  area, over  two 
miles  long  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  wide,  with  precip- 
itous sides  eight  hundred 
feet  deep,  and  a  broad 
second  shelf  about  three 
hundred  feet  below  the 
one  we  occupied,  at  that 
Ume  appeared  a  dark- 
gray,  tolerably-level  lake, 
with  great  black  blotch- 
es, and  yellow  and  white 
sUdns,  the  whole  much 
fissured.    No  steam  or  smoke  proceeded 
from  any  part  of  the  level  surface,  and  it 
had  the  nnnaturally  dead  look  which  fol- 
lows the  action  of  fire.    A  ledge,  or  false 
beaoh,  which  must  mark  at  once  a  higher 
level  of  tbe  lava,  skirts  the  lak^  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  thirty  feet,  probably,  and  this  fringed 
the  area  with  various  ^gna  of  present  tqU 
canlc  action,  steaming  snlpbar4)anka,  and 
heavy  jets  of  smoke.   The  otiier  side,  abowe 
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ihe  crater,  Iiu  a  ridgy,  broken  look,  giving 
the  fklM  impreasiwi  of  k  monntiiinoua  region 
bejond.  A.t  tbis  time  the  luminous  fount^n,^ 
and  tiie  red  oraeks  in  the  ilrer  of  lara  which 
proceeded  irom  i^  were  the  only  Area  viaibie 
in  the  great  uea  of  blaekneBB.  In  former 
'  deys  people  have  descended  to  the  floor  of 
the  enter,  but,  owing  to  the  breaking  away 
of  the  aooeuible  part  of  the  precipice,  a  de. 
scent  now  ia  not  feasible,  though  I  doubt  not 
that  a  man  might  even  now  get  down,  if  be 
went  up  with  aoitable  tackle  end  anlBdeQt 
easistance. 

"  When  the  sua  had  set,  and  the  brier  red 
glow  of  the  tropicB  bad  Tanished,  a  new  world 
■came  into  being,  and  wonder  after  wonder 
dashed  forth  from  the  prerlously  lifeleas  era- 
4er.  Everywhere  through  its  Tast  expanse 
speared  glints  of  fire  —  fires  bright  and 
afteady,  burning  in  rows  like  blaat-furtiaceB^ 
fires  lone  and  isolated,  uDwinldng  like  plan- 
ets, or  tirinkling  like  aUra ;  rows  of  little 
iires  marldng  the  margin  of  the  lowest  level 
of  the  cratw;  fire  molten  in  deep  erevasKa,* 
fire  fai  wavy  lines;  fire,  calm,  atattonary,  and 
restful — an  faieeiuieacent  lake  two  mUea  in 
length  beneath  a  deoeptiTe  oruat  of  darkness, 
and  whose  depth  one  dare  not  fkthom,  even 
in  thought  Broad  in  ihe  glare,  giving  light 
-Miough  to  read  by  at  a  distance  of  three- 
qnartera  of  a  mite,  mailing  the  moon  look  as 
Mae  as  an  ordinary  English  sky,  its  golden 
gleam  changed  to  a  vivid  rose-color,  lighting 
up  the  whole  of  the  vast  precipices  of  tliat 
part  of  the  crater  with  a  rosy  red,  brining 
out  every  detail  here,  throwing  clifib  and 
bights  into  huge  black  masses  ther^,  rising, 
falliug,  never  intermitting,  leaping  in  lofty 
jets  with  glorioas  shapes  like  wheat-sheaves, 
•eomacating,  reddening,  the  most  glorioas 
thing  benea^  the  moon  was  the  fire-fountain 
-of  HokuKweoweo." 

It  is  possible  that  the  whole  interior  of 
the  linge  mountain  is  fluid,  and  that  tiie 
mountain^dea  give  my  as  itnabte  to  bear 
ihe  pressure  from  within,  thus  allowing  the 
tey  contents  to  esoqie.  In  ISSd  one  of  Uie 
^des  sidit  i^n,  and  the  lava  gushed  forth 

thirteen  months  in  a  atreem  which  ran  f<w 
elxty  miles,  and  flooded  Hawdl  for  three  hun- 
dred square  miles  1 

Hawaii  la,  Indeed,  of  all  places  on  earth, 
a  land  of  beauty,  i^d  for  those  who  seek 
them  of  magnificence  end  terror.  One  can 
teedily  Understand  how  words  taX\  to  describe 
each  scenes  as  are  opened  to  him  that  looks 
into  the  awful  volcano-depths,  and  how  no 
less  language  is  hardly  adequate  to  pUnt  the 
tropical  languor  and  loveliness  of  the  sum- 
mer-lands  by  the  sea.  We  cannot  farther 
pursue  our  suthor's  adventures  in  detail,  but 
•enough  has  been  ^ven  to  ccfnvey  some  im- 
pression of  one  of  the  paradiaea  of  the  earth. 
Here  winds  are  things  almost  unknown,  ex- 
•eept  the  trade-winds,  which  blow  ever  gently 
and  steadily  with  a  breath  of  balm  and  heal- 
ing. Iiow  breezes  whisper  soflly  morning 
and  evening,  rnin  drops  with  the  softest  of 
teuchea,  and  the  murmur  of  drowsy  surges 
alone  breaks  the  stiliness.  The  great  expanse 
<of  ocean  is  disturbed  by  little  more  than  mere 
lilies.  The  sUes  are  rose  in  tbeoool  mom- 
4ii^gold  In  the  owl  ereDing^  iriiile  sails  come 


and  go  no  larger  than  bntterfly-wings  on  the 
horizon;  people  speak  in  hashed  voices,  and 
move  as  in  a  lethargy.  Life  is  dead,  and  ex- 
istence little  more  than  detidoua  languor. 
Even  the  energetic  for^gners  soon  ^eld  to 
the  spelt,  and  become  as  Tennyson's  lotos- 
eaters  ; 

"  They  sat  tbem  down  upon  the  jellow  sand, 
Between  the  mn  and  itooon  upon  the  shore; 

And  sweet  It  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 
.  .  .  . ;  bat  evermore 

Host  weary  seemed  the  sea,  wear;  the  oar, 
Wearj  the  wandering  flelda  of  barren  foam ; 

Then  some  one  said, '  We  will  return  no  more.' " 

Here  everything  in  Nature  Is  profuse,  fer- 
vid, passionate,  vivUied,  and  pervaded  by 
sunshine.  The  earth  is  restless  in  her  pro- 
ductiveness, and  constantly  repeats  the  mira- 
cle of  Jonah's  gourd.  AU  decay  is  quickly 
concealed,  and  Arough  the  glowing  year 
flower,  bud,  and  fruit,  watch  each  other  side 
by  side  on  the  same  tree.  Ferns  are  always 
uncurling  thrir  fronda,  bananas  unfolding 
their  shining  leaves,  and  Spring  continually 
blends  her  promise  with  the  maturity  of  Sum- 
mer. Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  the  native 
pines  and  dies  when  away  from  bis  Pacific 
home,  and  that  even  the  foreigner  who  has 
once  tasted  its  delicious  life  looks  back  with 
longing  to  Hawaii  t 

A  MASTER-STROKE  OF 
B  U  SI  NESS. 


THE  Long -Branch  season  was  at  its 
height  when  Esmond  Drury  strayed 
there  for  a  month's  excitement  The  drives 
were  crowded  with  splendid  equipages  and 
the  huge  hotels  overflowed  with  people.  But 
where  Esmond  Drury  looked  for  excitement 
he  found  worse  than  loDelinesa.  Where  all 
the  ladies  talked  of  fashion  and  all  the  men 
of  stocks,  there  was  nothing  for  him  but 
boredom.  His  dreamy,  poetic  temperament, 
as  his  father  called  it,  coiUd  not  live  iu  such 
a  turmwl  of  pleasore^^eekers.  Two  days  had 
been  enot^  for  him.  He  packed  his  trunk 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second,  and  asked 
when  the  next  train  wouldt  leave  for  New 
Tork.  Atlt.OT.  It  was  then  Jast  two.  Could 
he  exist  three  hours  longer  in  that  placet 
He  paid  his  tuU,  ordered  bis  trunk  down  from 
room  No.  42,  and  ordved  a  seat  in  the  om- 
nibus for  him  at  S.OT.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  would  t^e  a  walk  among  the  cottages. 
No.  The  sun  was  hot  and  the  white  sand  of 
the  road  glared  with  the  heat.  He  would 
took  in  at  the  Ocean  Hotel.  Xo,  nor  that. 
It  was  a  long  walk  to  that  immense  caravan, 
sary,  where  the  turmoil  was  even  worse  than 
here,  and  he'd  remain  on  the  piazza  of  the 
West  End.  Then  he  strolled  into  the  sum- 
mer-house, and  watched  a  few  dripping,  driz- 
zly, uncomfortable  bathers.  The  surf  was 
rolling  hif;h,  and  seemed  so  cool  and  inviting 
in  the  hot  August  sun,  that  he  thought  he'd 
bathe.  No,  it  was  too  mucli  trouble.  He 
smoked. 

Two  trim  figures,  in  trim  blue  bathing- 
suits,  ran  hand-ln-hand  down  the  shining 
sands  and  plunged  into  the  rotting  surf— the 
trimmest,  tidlut  figures  he  had  ever  seen ; 


two  young  girls  they  were.  Usually,  women 
looked  so  wretchedly  damp  and  misshapen  in 
bathing-suits.  These  were  wonderful  excep- 
tions, and  Esmond  Drury  felt  a  very  percep- 
Uble  spark  of  Interest.  He  thought  he*d 
watch  them.  They  plunged  boldly  out  to 
meet  the  battling  breakers,  and  disdained 
the  heavy  buoy-rope  to  which  most  of  their 
sex  clung,  limiting  their  bath  usually  to  two 
feet  of  water  and  ankle-deep  of  sand.  These 
tidy  bathers  absolutely  dived  under  the  heavy 
surges  and  swam  outward,  even  turning,  on 
their  backs  and  swimming  that  way,  and  ven- 
turing in  their  tmldness  to  wrestle  one  anoth- 
er in  the  waves,  Esmond  Drury  suddenly 
found  his  ctgur  unlighted  and  himself  at  the 
bath-keepcPs,  bargaining  for  an  extra-hand- 
some bathing-costume. 

**  Not  an  old  woolen  concern  half  worn 
away,"  said  lie.  "Give  me  something  that 
does  not  dissipate  ail  semblance  of  the  human 
form." 

The  old  man  who  acted  as  bath-keeper 
was  slow  of  speech  and  disposed  to  remlnls- 
cenoes. 

"  I  hain't  any  very  becoming,  that  I  must 
say,"  said  he,  Bententionsly.  You  can't 
make  bathing- auita  to  fit.  It  ain't  in  Na- 
ture—" 

"Oh,  come,"  s^d  Esmond,  impatiently; 
"  what  has  Nature  to  do  with  it  *  " 

"  The  intention  of  bathing-suits,  I  think, 
is  to  be  loose.  I  remember  when  old  Jedge 
Uagruder,  of  Boontown,  used  to  bathe  here, 
be  always  said  that  no  tuan  or  woman  could 
affbrd  to  have  a  batbin'-suit  that  fitted.  Be 
you  from  New  York  f  " 

"  Yes,  yes  I "  If  the  old  man  did  not 
hurry  up,  those  beautiful  bathers  would  t>e 
out  of  the  water  before  Esmond  got  in. 
And  what  if  they  were  f  Surely  he  did  not 
propose  to  go  in  simply  because  they  were 
there.  Then,  on  sober,  second  thought,  be 
concluded  that  he  would  not  care  to  go  in  If 
they  were  not  tiiere.  Why? — he  gave  that 
up. 

"  Then  you  likely  didn't  know  Jedge  Ua- 
gruder ?  A  funny  thii^  be  said  to  me  oDcet. 
*  Why,*  says  he,  when  these  'ere  new  special 
bttbii^-snits  came  in  fashion,  says  he, '  tiiere's 
no  use  putting  oo  airs  in  a  bathing  -  suiL 
Yon  can't  tell  an  Eve  from  a  Xednsey  in  'em, 
and  thera's  no  use  trying.' " 

Esmond  auddoily  ^nced  at  the  bathers 
again.  Far  oat  In  the  sea  were  two  white 
TflceF,  rising  and  falling  with  the  swelling 
waves.  They  were  his  Eves.  The  Kedusas 
still  olung  to  the  buoy-rope.  The  Judge  was 
wrong.  There  was  an  immense  diffbrence. 
He  finally  got  fais  bathing-suit,  and  in  five 
minutes  was  buffeting  the  woves  with  the 
rest.  With  long,  easy  strokes  be  left  the 
shallows,  and  sought  the  deep -green  fields 
where  the  two  Eves  disported.  Beyond  the 
wall  of  waves  which  intervened  between 
them  and  him,  he  could  occasionally  hear 
their  merry  laughter.  Then  he  heard  in  the 
midst  of  this  merry  laughter  a  low,  breeth> 
less  cry : 

"  Nora,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

He  instinctively  quickened  his  stroke, 

'*NoraI  Good  Heavens  I  Nora!"  Then 
a  Budden  shriek,  half  stifled  by  the  splash  of 
the  waves.  Thei^ 
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"  Help  I " 

Eismond  rose  upon  another  ongoing  wave, 
and  from  this  height  could  see  the  trim  bath> 
era,  whom  he  had  noticed  from  the  shore, 
seemingly  battling  with  each  other.  The  face 
of  one  wore  a  terribly  pale  and  frlghteoed 
look,  orer  which  the  onrelentiDg  wavee  broke 
iriih  every  surf,  while  her  arms  weakly  eonght 
to  clntch  the  form  of  the  other.  That  other's 
face  wore  a  look  of  such  sharp  angujsh  that 
Esmond's  heart  was  lacerated  eren  In  that 
dreadAil  moment  at  siglit  of  it  Her  two 
hands  were  desperately  seddng  to  sustain  the 
■Inking  figure  at  her  sid«,  and  desperately 
beating  the  ranorseless  wares. 

"Help  I" 

Not  a  Bonl  on  shore  noTed.  The  sound 
ooold  not  be  heard  abore  the  roaring  waters 
and  the  adrerse  winds.  The  laughter  and 
eoarse  Jesting  of  the  bathers  at  the  booy-rope 
were  borne  back  on  the  breexa  as  if  In  mock- 
ery of  their  despair  and  danger. 

Esmond  mounted  another  wave,  and  was 
within  arm's-length  of  his  Eves. 

He  caught  the  drownii^  girl  by  the  arm. 

"  Courage,"  he  whispered.  "  The  sea  is 
baoyant.  Only  your  fear  drags  you  down. 
Let  me  help  you.  Keep  your  arms  down  and 
I  will  lend  you  to  safety." 

But  the  head  of  the  struggling  g^rl  had 
fallen  on  her  breast,  aud  she  was  unconscious. 
The  other  was  still  desperately  beating  (he 
waves. 

"Slowly  and  steadily,"  he  said  to  her. 
"  Don't  exhaust  your  strength.  Nora  is  safe." 

She  heard  and  obeyed.  She  conquered 
her  terror.  Soon  she  was  pulling  long,  lei- 
surely strokes  shoreward  with  all  the  ease 
that  she  had  first  exhibited.  She  looked 
back  oeeasionally  to  see  that  all  waa  going 
well  And  thus  the  three  made  thdr  way 
toward  tiie  shore  and  safety. 

Soon  they'were  in  shallow  water,  and  a 
group  of  more  discreet  bathws  were  sidashing 
water  about  them,  nncouBciona  of  any  scene 
of  peril  80  receutly  imminent  Conscious- 
Bess  wa4  retuming  to  the  rescued  giri,  and 
as  she  finally  stood  on  her  feet,  and  reached 
forth  her  hand  to  her  sister,  Esmond,  with  a 
sudden  impulse,  plunged  again  into  the  sea, 
and  was  soon  buffeting  once  more  the  outer 
breakers.  An  occasional  glance  toward  the 
beach  showed  him  the  two  trim  figures,  one 
leaning  on  the  other,  slowly  taking  their  way, 
seemingly  unnoticed,  among  the  crowd  of 
bath-seekers,  and  presently  disappearing  in 
the  flhackly  row  of  bath  -  honses.  Then 
Esmond  leisurely  buffeted  bis  way  to  shore 
again,  and  soon  resumed  his  ordinary  dress. 

During  all  this  time,  peeuUar  thoughts 
had  stirred  Esmond's  soul.  Here  was  the 
germ  of  a  pleasant  and  exciting  romance 
with  which  to  enliven  his  stay  at  Long 
Branch.  It  did  not  fall  in  the  way  of  many 
young  men  to  reaeue  a  lovely  damsel  from 
drowning  and  it  was  not  likely  tiiat  such  an 
event  would  go  without  its  aequeL  And  in 
that  sequel  were  gratitude,  love-making,  and 
love  (hvo  essentially  different  things,  by-the- 
way),  and  a  delicious  season  of  courtship, 
ending  presnmably  in  a  happy  marriage  in 
accordance  with  the  precedent  in  all  orthodox 
romances.  She  was  lovely.  He  had  aeen 
enough  to  be  sure  of  that   Her  face,  as  be 


had  seen  it  for  the  few  moments  that  her 
head  rMted  on  bis  <ihouIder,  although  under 
circumstances  rather  inopportune  for  ob- 
serving beauty — her  fbce  was  unusually  love- 
ly. Trne,  her  mouth  was  tightly  closed,  so 
that  he  could  not  define  its  outlines,  and  her 
eyes  were  shut,  so  that  he  had  really  been 
unable  to  see  the  soul  of  her  beauty,  but  her 
face  was  plainly  of  a  soft,  ovsl  shape,  with  a 
white,  almost  bluish-white  complexion,  owing, 
probably,  to  her  uncomfortable  immerdon; 
her  for^iead  was  low  and  well  shaped,  her 
nose  was  arohly  chiaded,  wUle  her  dark  hair 
clustered  in  long,  heavy  masses  down  her 
back.  She  was,  nndotditedly,  very  handsome 
even  without  her  eyes  and  teeth — so  to  speak 
— and  Esmond's  Interested  soul  Boomed  any 
suggestitm  that  these  undoubted  essentials  to 
a  perfect  tteauty  would  not  prove  to  corre- 
spond with  the  rest  of  the  face.  She  was  al- 
so pelUe — he  had  noticed  the  slight,  trim 
form  as  she  had  tripped  so  lightly  to  the 
bath,  and  by  the  same  light  he  had  discov- 
ered what  high,  arched,  and  handsome  feet 
she  had.  Upon  tiiese  observations,  Esmond 
Drury,  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  pur- 
suing his  romance  to  the  end,  built  himself 
an  image  of  girlish  beauty,  which  he  ex- 
pected at  any  moment  to  encounter  on  Ocean 
Avenue,  on  the  piazza,  the  supper-room  of 
the  hotel,  or  tbe  ballroom.  With  that  ex- 
pectation already  fully  developed  in  his  mind 
be  seated  himself  in  the  summer-house  again, 
lit  a  fresh  cignr,  and  tranquilly  prepared  to 
welcome  his  lady-love  at  her  first  approach. 

As  Esmond  ruminated  with  every  new 
thought  of  the  lovely  unknown  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  the  sea,  a  deeper  interest  in  her 
seised  upas  hbn,  aod  those  emotions  which 
are  laid  to  lead  to  lore  sensibly  assailed  him. 
I^tyfor  the  terrible  duiger  that  almost  over- 
whelmed her  waa  succeeded  by  an  intense 
Mrrow  for  the  terror  that  must  have  sdzed 
upon  her  when  she  found  herself  hopelessly 
In  old  Ocean's  grasp,  and  this  was  succeeded 
in  turn  by  that  sentiment  ttkin  to  pater- 
nal love,  wht{!h  one  feels  for  something  lying 
helpless  in  his  arms — something  whose  life 
has  depended  on  his  strength,  whose  closed 
eyes  have  opened  af^ain  only  at  his  bidding, 
whose  pale-biue  lips  have  regained  the  ruddy 
color  of  life  and  hope  at  his  will.  There 
seemed  to  him  to  be  here  an  ineradicable  bond, 
binding  the  unknown  Nora  forever  to  liimself 
— a  bond  which  could  not.be  sundered  by 
any  after-act,  whether  he  ever  or  never  met 
his  Nora  again.  And  with  this  romantic 
bond  arose  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  his  unknown 
that  seemed  to  bhid  him  in  return. 


As  Esmond  arrived  nt  these  romantic 
eondusioQs,  he  discovered  that  his  cigar  was 
out  The  Drive  was  fall  and  gay,  as  usual  of 
the  late  afternoons,  and  tbe  sun  in  the  west 
was  already  oaating  a  long,  black  streak  of 
shadow  up  the  beach.  Two  young  ladies, 
richly  dressed,  both  iUr  and  tall,  one  s%ht- 
ly  taller  than  tbe  other,  were  painfully  till- 
ing up  the  wooden  staircase  from  the  beach. 
The  smaller  one  stopped  at  tbe  top  to  help 
the  other  up.  The  latter  looked  pale  and 
wearied.  Esmond  remained  seated  in  his 
summer-house  as  they  slowly  went  by. 


"Never  again,  Nelly  dear,"  said  the 
younger,  passionately  pressing  the  band  of 
the  other.   "  It  was  too  terrible  I  " 

"What  would  papa  think f"  said  the 
other,  in  a  low  voice.  "  We  dare  not  teU 
him,  Mamie." 

"  We  won't  tell  him.  It  was  too  terri- 
ble I " 

'*  No,  no  !  not  for  the  world." 
"  0  NeUy,  Nelly—" 

The  rest  waa  lost  to  Esmond's  somewhat 
Inattentive  ears,  and  tite  two  passed  by,  and 
glided  gracefully  aeross  tiie  lawn  to  the  hotel. 

Esmond  gated  after  them  InvolnntaTtiy. 

"  That  taller  one,  now ! "  be  thought — 
"  what  a  handsome  mien  she  has  I  I  wondw 
who  she  1st  But  I  forget  I  must  think  of 
nobody  but  my  own  unknown  Nora.  It  ia 
due  to — ^well,  it's  due  to  romance  that  I 
should  be  loyal  to  Nora.  Let  me  see,  by-tbe- 
way,  if  there  are  any  Noras  on  the  hotel-re^ 
ister.   A  happy  so^estion  1 " 

He  crossed  the  lawn  to  the  hotel,  entered 
the  large  room  where  the  clerk*s  desk  stood^ 
turned  over  the  register  for  several  days- 
back,  and  looked  for  Noras.  It  was  evident- 
ly a  scant  time  for  Noras,  for  there  was  not 
one  on  tbe  list  -Nearly  all  (be  ladies  were- 
Mrs.  or  Hiss,  and  had  no  Christian  name  vls> 
ible. 

"She's  an  elder  daughter,  doubtless,**' 
whispered  Hope  to  the  young  man. 

It  was  now  half*past  five  o'clock.  He- 
must  prepare  for  dinner. 

"  Give  me  the  key  to  room  sdd  he 
to  the  clerk. 

That  individual  had  just  completed  the- 
test  of  a  diamond  ring  on  his  finger  by  look- 
ing at  It  In  a  dark  niche  formed  by  tiie  hol- 
low of  his  baud,  but,  In  reply  to  Esmond*B. 
polite  request,  he  nised  his  head,  and  bent 
one  ear  Inqniiiogly  toward  iJie  goest 

"  The  key  to  48,  if  you  please." 

A  passing  acquaintance  at  a  distance  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  gentlemanly  clerk 
at  that  moment  and  he  made  a  languid  bow- 
over  Esmond's  shoulder,  and  weariedly  showed 
his  white  teeth  in  smiling  recognition. 

"  52  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  42,"  responded  Esmond. 

Tbe  languid  gentleman  ran  his  eyes  lazily 
over  the  key-rack. 

"In  the  door,"  he  said. 

"  42  in  the  door  ?  "  yald  Esmond,  thaip- 
ly.   "  I  left  it  here." 

"  It's  in  tbe  door,"  repeated  the  gentle^ 
man,  with  the  slight  animation  of  astonish- 
ment in  his  gaze,  as  he  wonderingly  viewed, 
this  rebellious  guest.  Esmond  turned  away 
half  angrily,  and  went  np-stairs. 

"  What  the  deuce  can  any  one  be  doing- 
in  my  room  *  "  he  thooght  **  Ghambemaida, 
probably,  olearflng  up." 

The  key  was  In  the  door.  He  turned  tbe- 
knob  and  entered.  Two  steps  flrom  the  dow 
he  stqiped-  These  were  tuot  obambennidde. 
dealing  np. 

Tbe  room  was  a  large  one  facing  the  sea, 
and  the  westeru  sanli^t,  slanting  In  at  thfr 
open  windows,  softly  lit  up  tiie  scene  before 
him :  two  women,  one  kneeling  by  the  Turk- 
ish ebur  on  which  the  other  lat,  her  hands 
clasped,  her  face  npndsed,  her  lips  tremblli^r 
her  hair  disheveled ;  the  Otiw,  with  her  arm 
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ubout  the  kneeling  girVi  neck  and  ber  liead 
beat  down  antU  her  lips  touched  the  kneel- 
ing  girl's  cheek ;  a  crashed  ses-sidehat  near 
them,  a  rumpled  newspaper,  a  shanl  ihrnwn 
idly  on  a  footstool,  a  parasol  lying  on  the 
floor.  Xo  wonder  that  Esmond  stopped,  nnd 
the  angry  frown  on  his  face  gave  way  to  an 
expression  of  unqnalified  amazement.  He 
was  about  retreating  when  the  kneeling  girl 
iSprang  to  her  feet. 
"Nelly  I  "she  said. 

The  other  raided  her  head,  and  saw  with 
wonder  this  unexpected  intruder.  She  rose 
nutjestlcally  to  her  fall  height  at  once,  and 
made  one  step  toward  faltn. 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir  ?  "  she  siUd,  with 
a  voice  In  which  there  was  but  the  fkintest 
tremor. 

"Xotbing  whatever,  ladles,"  rq)lied  Es- 
mond, with  a  bow,  and  taking  off  his  hat ; 
''bntthiaismy  room." 

"  Tour  room  t  Impostible  t  replied  the 
joung  lady.  "  Ton  hare  mistakm  the  num- 
ber.'* 

EBDHmd  glanced  quickly  at  the  door.  No. 
48  was  there  as  plain  as  day. 

**  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  ladies,  bat  I  am  not 
aUstaken.   This  ia  my  number." 

The  young  lady  suddenly  clasped  ber  hand 
to  her  breast. 

"Can  we  posaibly  have  made  a  mis- 
take?" 

"  I  fear  so,"  replied  Esmond,  as  pleasant- 
ly as  possible.  "This  is  No.  42.  Proba- 
bly your  number  sounds  similarly." 

"  Exactly  tike  it,"  said  the  young  lady, 
resuming  her  dignity  again.  **  Our  room  ta 
No.  42." 

"  Ladies,"  sud  Esmond,  "  I  will  leave  the 
room  to  you,  as  mistakes  often  occur.  But 
I  cannot  consent  that  I  should  labor  under 
the  odium  of  baring  taitruded  here.  I  knom 
that  it  is  my  room.  I  left  it  three  honn  ago 
nwely  to  bathe.  But  I  cheerfully  give  it  now 
to  you,  witfa  the  aimple  request  that  yon  ring 
the  bell,  and  have  the  aemnt  inquire  for  yon 
at  the  oIBea  if  room  Na  42  is  not  occu- 
pied by  Kr.  Drory.  When  the  answer  emnes 
you  wtU  see  that  it  is  you  who  have  made  the 
mistake,  not  I ;  and  I  hope  yon  will  remem- 
"ber  at  that  moment  that  the  ndatake,  which 
I  fear  has  been  very  annoying  to  you,  is  not 
at  all  BO  to  me.   Pray,  ring  the  bell." 

And  with  that  Mr.  Dniry  bowed  himself 
-oat,  taking  another  good  look  at  the  number 
OD  the  door  as  he  went,  and  descended  to  the 
clwfc's  desk  again.  And,  as  he  went,  he  bad 
thought  for  further  rumination.  The  two 
girls  in  room  No.  43  were  the  same  who  had 
passed  by  him  in  the  snrnmer-bouse,  and 
the  one  who  had  replied  to  him  in  the  room 
was  the  tall  one  whose  figure  he  had  inrolun- 
taiily  noticed  there.  Strange  that  be  should 
thai  meet  these  two  girls  twice  within  two 
lunrs  1  If  they  were  only  the  true  Nora  and 
her  sister,  he  could  understand  it  Then  it 
would  be  Romance  and  Poetic  Justice  ad- 
rsDcing  hie  suit.  But  neither  of  them  would 
«nawer  for  Nora.  They  were  both  too  tall  to 
b^n  with,  and  they  were  both  fair  iHth 
li^t  hatr.  Of  two  things  he  was  sure: 
Jfora'i  hair  was  dark— say,  a  dark  brown— 
«ad  Nora  was  not  talL  ^ien,  besides,  he  had 
:kand  tiMea  yoong  la^  call  each  otiier  Nel- 


ly and  Mamie,  and  he  could  not  see  that 
either  Nelly  or  Mamie  could  be  Nora. 

He  was  in  a  somewhat  abstracted  mood, 
with  all  these  thonghts  crowding  him,  when 
be  reached  the  clerk's  desk.  The  same  lan- 
guid gentleman  waited  behind  it,  as  steadily 
inert  and  lifeless  as  before.  Esmond  felt  a 
sort  of  malicious  pleasure  in  compelling  this 
artistic  individual  to  exert  himself  a  little. 

"  A  mistake  has  oeonrred,  dr,"  said  Es- 
mond. 

The  lay  figure  bent  its  jdnk  ^es  wondnv 
ingly  on  him. 

"  You  hare  put  two  ladiei  in  a  room 
which  belongs  to  me." 

The  lay  figure  slowly  shook  bis  head. 

"Please  look  on  your  register  and  see 
who  occu|rfes  room  No.  42." 

The  languid  gentleman  glanced  absently 
up  and  down  the  oblong  hoard,  covered  with 
slips  of  paper,  nsualty  seen  in  faotel-offlces, 
and  s^d,  languidly : 

"  Two  Wsses  Darcy.** 
What  1 "  cried  Esmond. 

The  lay  figure  calmly  reverted  to  the 
pleasing  duty  of  cleaning  his  nails,  and  cast 
a  half-glance  of  wondering  disdain  at  this 
disregarder  of  mi^esty. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tdl  me,"  said  Esmond, 
quite  angrily,  "  that  you  have  vacated  my 
room  and  given  It  to  some  one  else  without  a 
word  to  meP" 

The  languid  gentleman  positively  opened 
his  eyes  at  this  astonishing  statement.  He 
closed  his  penknife,  and  brushed  an  atom 
from  his  shirt-bosom. 

"Namef  "  said  he. 

"  Drury.  I  have  occupied  room  42  for 
two  days." 

The  clerk  looked  through  a  huge  le^^r, 
as  large  as  himself,  ran  his  finger  down  the 
index,  hnrried  over  to  the  letter  D,  and  closed 
the  book  with  a  olap  Uke  thunder. 

"  Yon  vacated  the  room,  Vr.  Dmry,  and 
went  off  on  the  B.Of  train." 
• 

ni. 

It  took  half  a  dosen  tnms  roand  the  ve- 
randa to  enable  Dmry  to  recover  himself 
after  this  crnd  blow.  He  remembered  now 
that  he  had  paid  his  bill  and  ordered  bis 
trunk  checked  on  the  R.O?  train,  and,  there- 
fore, he  had  vacated  the  room,  and  the  youog 
ladies  were  in  rightful  possession,  and  he  had 
intruded  upon  them,  and  he  remembered, 
with  a  shudder,  with  what  confidence,  what 
Impertinent  assurance,  he  bad  informed  them 
that  they  were  mistaken  and  he  was  not.  It 
was  a  cruel  humiliation  I  It  was  almost  more 
than  he  coold  bear.  Had  he  not  better  take 
the  very  next  train  and  flee  from  the  pres- 
ence of  these  fair  witnesses  of  his  degrada- 
tion r  His  loyalty  toward  Nora  intervened 
between  this  proposition  and  himself,  and 
then  the  remembrance  that  the  young  ladiev 
knew  his  name  put  an  e&ctnal  estoppel  on 
its  contideratiwi.  They  would  be  interested 
enough  in  bearing  the  rest  of  the  story  to  io- 
qnire  alt  about  Mm,  and  if  he  fled  now  he 
woatd  remain  forever  under  the  imputation 
of  b^g  an  impertinent  intruder.  He  had 
better  face  the  ditBeolty.  It  was  a  very  com- 
mendable characteristic  of  Esmond  that  be 
fooed  all  dUBculties  at  once. 


He  returned  to  the  clerk's  desk,  obtained 
another  room,  telegraphed  to  Sandy  Hook 
for  his  trunk,  and  then  sent  the  following 
note  by  a  halt-boy  to  the  young  ladies  In 

room  42 : 

"  Esmond  Drury  presents  his  regrets  to 
the  Hisses  Darcy  for  his  mistake  as  to  room 
42,  and  requests  the  privilege  of  assuring 
Ihem  personally  that  he  was  not  an  inten- 
tional intruder," 

When  this  note  reached  the  Uisma  Dsn 
cy,  thdr  fiither,  Hanton  Darcy,  of  Ex- 
change Place,  was  in  room  Na  42  with  than, 
having  arrived  from  the  dty  on  the  6.80 
train,  and  being  now  somewhat  nervously 
and  abstractedly  trying. to  master  the  con- 
tents of  a  fourth  edition,  varying  his  effbrts 
flrequently  by  a  savage  stride  across  the 
room,  or  a  frequent  and  always  eager  consul- 
tation of  a  tel^raphic  dispatch  which  he  kept 
clutched  in  Iiis  huid.  The  daughterB  of  Hr. 
Darcy  knew  this  state  of  mind  on  tlie  part 
of  theb  fkther  too  welt  to  disturb  It  Stocks 
had  often  given  him  such  a  turn  as  tl^s,  and 
he  had  always  come  ont  all  right.  Neverthe- 
less, Hiss  Nelly,  the  dder,  more  tiian  once 
looked  toward  him  with  an  anxious  glance. 
When  the  hall-boy  brought  in  this  note  on 
the  customary  silver  platter,  Hr.  Darcy  hap- 
pened to  be  near  the  door  in  one  of  hie  turns, 
and  he  took  it. 

"  Why,  g^rls,"  he  sUd,  suddenly,  "  what 
the  devil  does  this  mean  ?  *  His  mistake  as 
to  room  42.*  *  Not  an  Intentional  intruder.' 
What  sort  of  a  transaction  is  this  f  " 

The  f^rls  were  unusaolly  demure  this 
evening,  lb,  Darcy  liad  observed.  They  had 
been  whispering  together  in  a  shy  way  ever 
since  he  bad  arrived,  and  he  had  not  failed  to 
notice,  amid  all  his  business  perturbation, 
that  there  was  some  girls'  secret  between 
them.  But  be  did  not  bother  himself  mnch 
about  IL  It  was  some  littie  surprise  that 
they  were  preparing  fbr  him  doubtless,  as 
tiiey  had  prqtared  many  before,  and  it  would 
be  a  cruelty  for  him  to  interfere.  He  had 
vaguely  hoped  tliat  there  was  no  money  to  be 
expended  in  it.  That  was  the  main  thing 
just  now,  especially  with  this  unexpected 
rise  in  stocks.  When  this  note  came  he  con. 
nected  It  at  once  with  the  supposed  aecret, 
and  in  that  connection  the  secret  looked 
bigger  than  he  had  expected. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean,  Eleanor?"  he 
asked,  in  dismay.  "We  must  allow  of  no 
impertinence  on  the  part  of  adventurers  here^ 
you  know." 

"  Well,  really,  papa,"  said  the  elder,  quiet- 
ly, "  the  geutleman  seemed  to  be  in  real  ear- 
nest." 

"  And  80  much  of  a  gentleman,  too,"  add- 
ed the  other. 

"Bother  I'*  edd  Hr.  Darcy,  sharply. 
'*  How  do  yon  know  he  was  a  gentieman  f 
These  scapegraces  can  pat  on  the  most  inno- 
cent air  in  the  world  when  they  mean  the 
infemalest  vilhiiny." 

"  But  he  was  really  distressed." 

"All  put  on,"  said  Darcy,  Impatientiy. 
"  It*s  all  a  game.  Some  of  these  dtsrepntable 
people  would  stick  at  nothing  to  teanre  ft 
speaking  aoqualotaoce,  and  compromise  yon 
in  some  way— when  yoa*Te  got  money,  yon 
understand  I  ** 
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"  But,  pa,"  replied  Eleanor,  sharply, 
"  don't  70U  suppose  we  know  a  real  geolle- 
man  when  we  see  him  f  " 

Ur.  Dare;*!  face  flnahed  witb  anger  as  he 

replied : 

*'  How  do  70U  knoTt  him  ?  By  his 
clothee  ?  Some  of  the  most  dressy  men  at 
the  Branch  are  dealers  of  faro,  and  the  most 
innocent-faced  rascals  that  promenade  the 
▼erandaa  call  the  numbers  at  roulette.  Tou 
may  know  a  gentleman  oooasionaltj,  but  you 
know  the  company  he  keeps,  and  his  busi- 
nesa,  and  family,  at  the  same  time.  My  opin- 
ion Is  that  this  exceedingly  gentlemanly  young 
man  Is  no  more  nor  less  than  a '  roper  in,'  if 
you  know  what  that  is,  and  he  is  trying  the 
confidence  game  on  you,  jnat  a«  he^  donbtleu, 
has  often  done  on  the  green  eonntrymen  in 
town." 

"0  papal" 
lean  hardly  believe  it" 

A  knock  came  at  the  door,  and  a  hall-boy 
appeared. 

«  Well,  what  to  It  f  "  said  Mr.  Daroy,  cap- 
tionsly. 

*'  Hr.  Drury,  sir,  desires  an  answer  to  his 
note." 

The  two  young  ladies  clasped  their  hands 
in  affright  at  the  storm  that  seemed  likely  to 
break  forth  through  this  persistency  of  the 
young  gentleman. 

"  Mr.  who  ?  "  cried  the  old  gentleman. 

•'Mr.  Drury,  sir." 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,  is  it  Mr.  Drury  ?  " 
he  said,  whirling  his  obair  round  to  face  the 
young  la^es,  and  referring  again  to  the  note. 
"  Mr.  Unsj—^mond  Drury  1  Why  in  the 
worlddid  you  not  tell  me  thisbefore?  Please 
ask  Ur.  Drury  to  walk  up.  Stay  I  Juat  say 
to  him  that  Mr.  Darcy  sends  his  compliments 
and  would  be  pleased  to  hare  his  company 
here.  That  will  do.  Bleu  me,  JBunafiid 
Draryl" 

AxiA  Uie  great  broker  robbed  hia  bands 
qnlte  Mtisftiotorily. 

The  two  g^rls  had  no  time  to  ask  ques- 
tions. Two  eicIamaUons  snffleed  to  disoovw 
tbeir  feelings  orer  this  sudden  veering  of  the 
wind. 

"  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  ask  him  np 
here,  papa,  and  we  !n  this  flx  f  " 

"  Kot  dressed  at  all,  and  onr  h^  In  snob 
a  bundle ! " 

Then  the  two  flew  about  the  room  righting 
things  here  and  there,  rescuing  a  summer-hat 
from  the  sofa,  biding  away  a  shawl  and  a 
parasol  that  had  been  sprawling  over  an  ot- 
toman, and  duatiog  a  chair  or  two  as  they 
sped,  not  neglecting,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
take  sundry  sharp  glances  at  themselves  in 
the  mirror,  and  rapidly  twirling  a  curl  here 
or  smoothing  out  a  braid  there. 

"Dear,  dear  I"  said  Nelly,  petulantly, 
"  if  I  could  only  pat  on  that  other  bow  at  the 
throat  I » 

"And  I,**  said  Mamie,  "would  give  any 
thing  just  to  put  my  biur  np  right." 

During  all  this  scramble  Mr.  Darcy,  as  if 
to  doubly  i^ravate  the  torture  of  the  situa- 
tion, had  held  the  door  open,  and  stationed 
himself  therein,  in  order  to  welcome  the 
ooming  gnest.  Esmond  very  promptly  made 
his  appeuMiee,  and  at  once  announced  him- 
self to  the  eqwotant  Darcy. 


"  I  suppose,"  sud  he,  when  the  introduc- 
tory civilities  were  exchanged,  "  that  these 
young  ladies  have  made  you  acquainted  with 
the  very  annoying  circnmstances  under  which 
I  intruded  into  this  room." 

"  Tes,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Darcy,  with  an 
unusually  solemn  manner,  receding  slowly 
from  hia  stand  at  the  doorway;  "  they  have 
told  me  about  it." 

The  stiff  dignity  which  Hr.  Darcy  hud 
suddenly  assumed  was  unaccountable  to  bis 
daughters,  and  for  a  moment  they  feared  that 
a  disagreeable  scene  was  imminent.  It 
seemed  impossible  fromtbtirstand-pidnt  that 
the  Mr.  Drury  who  then  presented  himself 
could  be  the  Mr.  Droij  of  whom  thrir  father 
had  had  suoh  alTectlonate  remembrance  a  few 
moments  ago,  or  else  why  such  a  cool  recep- 
tion of  him  1  They  did  not  fully  understand 
tiie  human  nature  which  pervaded  Hr.  Dar- 
ey'a  composition. 

"  I  hope,  then,  sir,  you  will  permit  me  to 
assure  them  how  utterly  unintentional  of  any 
intrusion  I  was  on  that  occasion,  and  to  in- 
form them  bow  the  mistake  occurred." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  elder  gentle- 
man, with  a  bow  ;  "  bat  you  will  understand 
me,  I  hope,  when  I  say  that,  not  having  the 
pleasure  of  your  acquaintance — " 

*'  My  name  is  Esmond  Drury,  air,"  said 
Esmond,  gravely.  "I  hope  the 'unfortunate 
intrusion  would  have  explained  itself  if  you 
had  known  me." 

Mr.  Diircy  coughed,  preliminary  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  little  bit  of  emotional  acting, 
which  he  deemed  the  occasion  called  for. 

*'  Are  you  a  son  of  Henry  J.  Drury  *  *' 

"Tea,  air." 

"  Henry  J.  Drury,  of  Broad  Street,  tiie 
banker?" 

"  I  am  hto  son,  sir." 

"  Wdl,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  know  you," 
eried  the  elder,  with  wdt^Htected  astonish- 
ment. **  Tour  fttber  and  t  are  old  friends- 
have  been  old  friends  In  business  for  years. 
Come  in  and  be  seated.  Hy  daughters,  Eleanor 
and  Mary. — Dears,  this  Is  Hr.  Drury — Mr.  Es- 
mond Drury — son  of  my  friend  the  eminent 
banker,  of  whom  you  have  so  often  heard  me 
speak. — Esmond  was  your  mother's  name,  I 
remember.  And  I  remember  the  wedding 
very  welt.  But  I  reaily  never  thought  my 
frirad  Drury  had  a  son  as  large  as  you  I " 


Esmond  expressed  himself  delighted  at 
finding  an  old  friend  of  his  father  in  Kr. 
Darcy,  and  was  the  more  delighted,  he  said, 
aa  that  fiujt  gave  bim  a  better  opportunity  to 
explain  the  ridionlons  error  which  led  to  hia 
unpleasant  intrusion  upon  the  young  ladies. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Darcy,  boister- 
ously. *'  We  do  not  need  any  explanation. 
We  had  thought  it  might  be  some  acamp  or 
othei^" 

"  Why,  papa  I "  aaid  Nelly. 

**  Ob,  no,"  said  the  father,  changing  his 
Ixrfsteroua  manner  to  fato  sly  laugh  and  a  fa- 
miliar nod  at  Esmond—"  no,  no,  Fm  wrong. 
These  sly  pusses  never  thought  it  was  a 
BOamp.  Th^  said  all  along  that  it  was  a 
gentleman.  They  professed  to  be  able  to  tell 
one  at  the  Branch  simply  by  bto  appear- 
ance." 


And  the  old  gentleman  f;ave  a  boisterous 
laugh,  ending  up  suddenly  with  a  sharp 
cough,  and  a  rapid  recurrence  in  the  interval 
to  his  telegraphic  dispatch  again. 

"  A  rather  uncertain  rule,  I  should  think, 
in  most  cases,"  aaid  Esmond, 

"  Just  what  I  told  them,"  burst  forth  Mr. 
Darcy,  with  another  laugh ;  "  some  of  tb* 
gentlemen  of  the  club,  for  instance  —  di, 
Drury  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  think  the  appearance  always  in- 
dicates the  gentlonan,  but  am,  nevertheless, 
grateful  to  the  young  ladies  that  tiiey  did 
not  mistake  me  for  a  rulBan  bent  on  mis- 
chief." 

"  We  did  not  imagine  any  thing  so  bard 
as  tbat  about  yon  for  a  moment,"  replied 
Nelly;  "and,  since  papa  is  aaUsfled,  we  dv 
not  know  that  there  is  the  least  reason  fw 
malung  any  more  elaborate  explanation." 

"Bnt,  for  my  own  satisfaction,"  said  Es- 
mond, taming  brightly  toward  Nelly.  "  I  had 
become  dreadfully  bored  by  the  Branch,  bar- 
ing been  here  two  days,  and  finding  no  one 
to  whom  I  felt  sufficiently  attached  to  make 
existence  a  social  pleasure,  and  I  determined 
to  leave.  I  then  occupied  this  room,  and 
gave  orders  to  have  my  trunks  taken  down 
and  a  seat  held  for  me  in  the  omnibus  at  five 
o'clock  for  New  Tork.  t  paid  my  bill,  and, 
as  there  were  several  hours  intervening,  I 
went  to  the  beach  and  took  a  bath.  Well — 
in  fact,  I  forgot  all  about  having  vacated  the 
room,  and  was  utterly  astounded  to  find  it 
occupied." 

"  Then,"  said  Nelly,  quietly,  "  your  expla- 
nation amounts  to  thia — you  forgot." 

"In  &ot,  yea,"  said  Esmond,  somewhat 
abashed,  "  but  there  were  circnmstanoes  of 
which  I  hesitated  to  speak,  whieb  eonsiAred 
to  make  ne  fo^t," 

"  Ah,"  said  Hr.  Daroy,  "  the  graat  rise  Id 
North  Atlantics,  periiaps  f  By-the-way — "  and 
Hr.  Darcy  seemed  upon  the  point  of  forego- 
ing all  further  explanations  jnst  for  a  mo- 
ment's confidential  interchange  on  the  state 
of  the  market,  bat  he  stopped  suddenly  and 
took  a  sharp  turn  across  the  room  in  place 
of  finishing  the  sentence. 

"  We  moved  in  but  an  hour  or  two  ago," 
said  Nelly,  "  understanding  that  a  gentleman 
had  just  vacated  the  room,  and  your  explana- 
tion is  consequently  quite  satisfactory." 

"To  forget,  I  fear,"  said  Drury,  "is  hardly 
a  sufficient  reason.  But,  in  truth,  at  the 
beach  I  became  witness  to  a  sight  that  ren- 
dered me  for  hours  afterward  entirely  obliT'- 
iona  of  time." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Darcy,  raising  his  eyea 
from  his  dispatch.   "What  was  thatr" 

"I  saw  a  young  girl  sinking  in  the  break- 
ers, throwing  her  arms  wildly  to  Heaven  in 
supplication  and  calling  frantically  on  deaf 
man  for  help— her  voioe  and  gestures  lost  in 
the  aorly  roar  and  the  upheaving  breakers  v£ 
the  sea— " 

"  Bless  me  I "  cried  Hr.  Darcy. 

"  I  saw  that  right,  sir,  and  when  it  ira* 
over,  all  thoughts  of  my  chang«  of  qoarteri' 
and  departure  for  New  Tork  had  gone  out  of 
my  head  t" 

"  Upon  my  word,  this  must  be  looked  to," 
said  Ur.  Darcy.  "The  undertow  is  dreadAA 
here,  I'm  told.  And  who  was  sb«f  do  yon 
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kDowf  The  danghter  of  one  of  our  vealtb- 
lest  citiiena,  probably.   Did  ebe  drown  ?  " 

**Xq.  She  was  reeeaed  and  brougbt  to 
shore,  bat  alter  each  mnneDts  of  angidah  aa 
I  dMad  to  recall." 

"  Sared,  eh  ?  Bj  the  bath>keepen,  I  pre- 
snme.  Noble  fellowi,  some  of  those  batb- 
keepera.  For  men  in  their  condition  of  life, 
I  don't  know  any  class  so  worthy  of — " 

Tiie  two  youDg  ladies  bad  been  startled 
at  Esmond's  tmpassiooed  warmth  as  be  began 
to  ipesk,  bnt  when  the  matter  of  bis  story 
■nfolded  itself,  Uamie  balf  rose  to  ber  feet, 
and  Nelly,  with  a  psie,  anxioas  face,  and 
arms  half  extended,  leaned  forward  from  her 
seat,  as  ber  father  spoke.  However,  Nel- 
ly, too,  rose  to  her  feet,  and  spoke  excit- 
edly. 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  it  was  Dot  by  the 
batb^keepers.  Some  young  man  was  swim- 
mfaig  near,  and  he  saved  ber." 

**  Bless  me  [  what  do  you  know  about  it  *  " 
interrapted  Hr.  Dansy,  in  wonder.  Nelly 
had  Alt  the  sharp  pnll  of  Uamte's  hand  on 
ber  dress,  and  was  recalled  from  her  excite- 
ment. 

**  Wfl — -we  beard  of  if,"  she  stammered, 

"  Go  oh,  ¥r.  Dmry,**  said  Darcy ;  "  go  on, 
this  becomes  quite  interesting." 

"  As  Hill  Darcy  says,  sir,  she  was  bron^t 
to  thore  by  a  young  man  who  was  bathing  at 
the  timCf  and  I  saw  them  no  more.  But,  as 
I  tell  you,  I  was  deeply  interested,  and  must 
.«onfeS8  that  I  hoped  to  see  the  young  lady 
again,  to  know  at  least  that  she  bad  fully  re- 
oorered  from  her  fright  and  exhaustion — *' 

*'  Ab,  faa ! "  interposed  Ur.  Darcy,  with  a 
harsh  laugh,  "  you  felt  a  little  romantic  over 
it,  I  suppose — but  you  forgot  that  she  be- 
longed to  the  other  gentleman.  There's  jus- 
tice in  romance,  you  must  remember,  and  to 
the  rescuer  belongs  the  rescued," 

"  Yes — yes  1 "  said  Esmond,  stammering. 
**  I  thought  of  that,  too— but  then—" 

"  Well?" 

**  Well,  she  could  not  be  leen  any  more, 
and  while  I  sat  In  the  summerJiouie  and 
waited—" 

"  Expeoting  to  qee  her  In  every  carriage 
that  rolled  by,  I  presume,"  broke  In  Tb.  Dar- 
«y,  with  his  disagreeable  laugh,  "  hoping  to 
descry  your  unknown  in  every  golden-haired 
maid  tlut  sauntered  along  the  beach—" 

"  I  must  confess  that  some  such  fancy 
crossed  my  mind,"  said  Eamond,  lightly. 
**Bat  I  have  told  you  and  the  young  ladies 
more  than  I  intended.  I  found  that  my  room 
was  vacated  at  my  order,  and  that  /  vas 
wrong  when  I  so  persistently  insisted  that 
yon  were;  so  I  beg  your  pardon,  and  will  bid 
you  good-evening." 

"But,  Vr.  Drury,"  said  Mamie,  with  a 
flush  of  excitement  on  ber  features,  "  you 
cannot  break  off  your  romance  is  this  man. 
ner.  Pray,  tell  me  who  did  save  the  young 
lady?" 

Esmond  stopped  half-way  to  the  door. 

"  I  can  only  tell  you  who  bad  the  happi- 
ness and  good  fortune  of  bringiug  her  to  the 
shore.  As  to  saving  her,  any  other  possibly 
might  have  come  to  her  rescue,  but  I  was 
nearer  than  tiie  rest." 

**Then  yoa  nved  hert"  said  both  girls, 
excitedly,  with  aa  eager  movement  forward. 


"Tea!"  replied  Esmond,  with  a  sU^t 
smile.  '*  I  had  that  happiness,  and  now  yon 
can  probably  understand  better  than  my 
rather  bare  itory  couU  have  informed  you 
why  I  was  so  alMtraeted  as  to  mistake  my 
room.  I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again,  ladies,  and  you,  Hr.  Dar- 
CT  1 " 

^'  Yea,  yes  t "  said  Darcy,  eagerly,  as  he 
accompanied  Drury  to  the  door.  "  Tou  saved 
ber,  eh  ?  A  perfect  hero  you  must  be,  Drury, 
a  regiilur  bero  of  romance.  We  will  certainly 
see  you  sgain.  We  walk  on  the  veranda 
every  evening.   Yes,  yes.  Good-evening." 

Esmond  lifted  bis  hat  and  was  gone. 
Darcy  gazed  s  moment  afler  his  handsome 
figure,  aa  it  strode  down  the  corridor,  then 
withdrew  inside,  and  pettishly  slammed  the 
door  to,  "  He  can  gallivant  out  here,"  be 
seid,  petulantly,  "  rescuing  young  women 
from  drowning,  while  his  Christian  father 
works  comers  in  railroad  -  stocks  in  Wyll 
Street,  and  nuni  bii  fi^ends  1    Damn — I " 

He  stopped  as  Nelly  and  Hamie  boA 
sprang  in  surprise  toward  him,  and  gazed  ab- 
stractedly at  them  for  a  moment  as  if  he  had 
been  unconsidous  of  their  presence.  He 
waved  them  off  with  a  painful  smile. 

"  It's  nothing,  nothing,"  he  said,  in  reply 
to  their  unspoken  inquiries.  "  A  gallant  fel- 
low, isn't  he,  NeUy  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  fainUy. 

"  Rich — rich  as  Hidas — that  was  the  rich 
man  in  the  classics,  wasn't  it  ?  "  and  the 
painful  smile  og^n  clouded  his  face.  "Well, 
he's  rich  as  Hidas,  and  his  father  is  the  best 
business-man  I  ever  saw." 

"  Yes,"  said  tlie  two  girls,  uncertain  of 
the  meaning  their  Mher  could  put  npon  all 
this. 

*'  A  good  catch,  Nelly,"  he  said,  suddenly, 
with  a  barflher  voice. 
" 0  papa  I " 

"  A  d— d  good  catch  I "  he  said,  with  teeth 
closely  set.   "  Do  you  understand  that?" 

"  Why,  papa,  what  can  have  come  over 
you  ?  "  cried  Nelly,  in  alarm. 

Mr.  Darcy  brushed  his  hand  across  his 
face  with  a  weary  motion,  and  the  pdnAil 
smile  bad  vanished.  There  were  two  heavy 
furrows  where  the  smile  had  been,  and  ten 
years  of  age  imprinted  in  those  ten  minutes 
on  his  face. 

"  Daughter,  look  at  that.  Is  it  sll  Greek 
to  you  ?  I  s'pose  it  is.  Well,  it's  all  agony 
to  me.   Let  me  translate  it  for  you." 

And  he  showed  her  the  telq^phle  dis- 
patch, on  which,  after  the  address,  were  writ- 
ten these  hieroglyphics :  "  North  A.,  90  ;  S. 
Minn.,  63  ;  gold,  1 12}.— Akxbs." 

"  It  is  all  Greek  to  me,  father,"  said  Nel- 
ly, plaintively,  with  an  aoxioas  look  Into  his 
strangely  worn  face. 

"Ha,  hal"  — a  painful  laugh.  "Well, 
here's  what  they  mean ;  '  North  A.,  96,* 
means  Northern  Atlantic,  96— that  Is,  that 
the  stock  of  the  North  Atlantic  Railroad  is 
selling  at  ninety-six  cents  on  the  dollar. 
These  are  curbstone  quotations  after  hours, 
you  know,  bat  they  are  unerring  indica- 
tions— " 

"  Yes,  father." 

The  voice  of  the  broker  had  become 
husky  and  labored  as  he  proceeded,  and  he 


had  stopped  tobmah  hit  hand  across  bis  eyes 
again. 

**  Yon  nudentand  that,  Pusi  ?  Well,  *  S. 
Hinn.,  8S,*  means  that  South  Minnesota  is  at 
68;  and 'gold,  1123,'  means  that  gold  is  at 
112},   All  ontside-quotations,  you  know." 

It  was  still  Greek  to  Nelly,  hut  she  tried 
to  assume  for  her  Cither's  sake  that  she 
knew  it. 

"  Yes,  outside,"  she  said. 

"  Curbstone,"  said  Darcy,  absently ;  then, 
suddenly,  with  set  teeth,  "  Confound  these 
curbstone  quotations — they  sound  the  mar- 
ket like  a  plummet  I" 

Nelly  couid  ouly  look  wise,  and  wonder. 
But  now  you  uift  understand,"  said 
he,  again,  with  sudden  vehemence,  and  he 
crushed  the  tel^;ram  in  bis  bands.  "  I  liave 
just  sold  thirty-three  thousand  shares  of 
North  Atlantic  stock  at  93}— sold  *em  this 
morning  to  be  delivered  lo-morrow,  and 
whom  do  you  think  I  sold  *em  to  t " 

Nelly  could  only  look  her  wonder. 

"To  nobody  else  but  Drury  faimidf— 
Henry  Drury,  the  father  of  this  gallant  young 
fallow,  Esmond — sold  *em  at  98),  and  they 
have  already  gone  up  two  and  an  dghth  since 
I  made  the  sale,  and  wilt  keep  on  going  up 
till  every  share  of  itoek  in  the  market  is  in 
Dmry's  hands.  Do  yoa  see  the  trouble 
now  ?  " 

"  You  have  lost—"  , 

"Lost?  I  don't  know  what  I  haven't 
lost.  It  may  be  fifty  thousand  dollars  before 
to-morrow,  unless  I  can  strike  the  market 
again.    It's  terrible  I  " 

"Not  so  terrible,  father,"  sidd  Eleanor, 
aftxiously.  "  We  can  retrench.  We  can  go 
back  to  our  own  home  and  lire  cheaper."' 

"  No,  no  1 "  replied  the  father,  petulantly. 
"  That  would  never  do.  That  would  eternal- 
ly ruin  my  credit  at  once.  I  may  be  able  to 
stave  it  off  by  borrowing,  and  a  lucky  maigiu 
may  put  me  on.my  1^  again  to-morrow.  I 
think  I'll  have  a  chance  at  a  comer  in  Erie 
soon"  —  and  bis  eyes  wandered  away  ab- 
stractedly for  a  moment,  as  if  calculating  the 
chances  in  that  eomer — "but, but  I  want 
you  to  be  a  littie — a  little-^cindly,  yon  know, 
to  young  Drury — kind  o*  win  his  fancy—" 

Ndly  drew  back  loitinctiTely. 
He  might  prove  a  catch  for  yon,"  per* 
silted  the  father,  faaMhly,  "and  he  would, 
too,  if  you  put  your  mind  to  it," 

"Ofhtherl" 

"  And  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me, 
too,"  he  continued,  resenting  bis  daugliter's 
reluctance — "  a  devilish  good  thing  for  me. 
There  are  hearts  in  railroad-stock  as  well  as 
every  thing  else,  and  it  would  be  a  noble  alli- 
ance, in  a  business  way,  for  me." 

The  old  man  clinched  his  bands,  but  at 
that  moment  Eleanor  looked  up,  and,  seeing 
the  anguish  in  his  face,  smiled  faintly. 

"Of  course  you  see  it  that  way,"  he  said, 
gayiy.  "  I  knew  you  would.  Besides,  he's  a 
gallant  fellow  —  a  perfect  hero  of  romance, 
whom  you  girls  ought  to  fall  in  love  with  on 
sight.  And,  as  for  that  other  girl  whom  he 
rescued  from  drowning,  why,  never  mind  her 
—  some  common  hussy,  no  doubt,  or  she 
would  not  have  ventured  to  bathe  alone  at  a 
public  beach.- There,  now,"  he  said,  after  a 
slight  pauie,  coaxlngly,  **  we'll  go  down  for  a 
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walk  on  the  veranda  to-night.  It's  going  to 
be  beautiful  weatiier,  and  you  are  both  look- 
ing 80  well.  We'll  meet  a  number  of  friends, 
and  I  want  you  to  look  your  brightest^ 
And  you,  Kelly,  I  wish  speoially  that  yon 
would  wear  that  diamoiid  rose  in  your  hair, 
that  becomes  yon  so  well." 

CBAsua  Gobi  Sharks. 

[ooiroLirBioH  hixt  wiik.] 


''UP  LAUREL." 

WEEN*,  after  much  deliberation,  Louise 
Chalmers  and  her  brother  decided  to 
take  a  holiday,  it  became  an  important  seo- 
oudary  question  where  that  holiday  should 
be  spent.  Though  they  lived  in  a  quiet 
boarding-bouse  oa  a  quiet  street  in  BaUi< 
more,  these  young  people  were  Garolinians ; 
and,  att  soon  as  the  word  holiday  was  men- 
tioned, they  looked  at  each  other,  and  ut- 
tered with  one  accord  another  word — home  [ 
"  Do  you  remember,"  said  Louise,  *'  the 
mouQtainB  where  we  always  spent  the  sum- 
mer when  we  were  ehitdrenf  0  Paull 
should  you  not  like  to  go  there  ?  " 
PauVs  pale  ehe^  flushed. 
"  I  remember  very  well,"  he  anowlred,  in 
a  low  Toiee*  and  his  clear  eyes  looked  wist- 
fully out,  of  the  irindow,  as  if  he  would  fain 
wander  away  in  search  of  that  lost,  happy 
childhood — a  ehildbood  which  seemed  like 
another  existence  to  the  young  crippls  on  his 
couch  of  piUn,  "  To  think  that  /  should  ever 
hare  climbed  mooatains,  waded  streams,  and 
robbed  birds'-nests  I "  he  said,  with  a  faint, 
sad 'smile.  "It  would  certainly  be  pleasant 
to  go  back  and  look  at  the  Arcadia  where 
such  things  were  possible — but  the  question 
is,  Bonnibel,  can  we  aSbrd  it  f  " 

"Oh,  I  think  so!  "replied  Louise,  with 
all  her  heart  in  her  voice.  "  It  will  cost  a 
good  deal  to  there,  but,  when  once  we  are 
there,  living  is  ideally  cheap." 

So  it  was  decided  that  they  would  go — a 
foolish  decision,  no  doubt,  since  their  means 
were  exceediuf^y  limited,  and  they  could 
have  found  many  cheap  and  pleasant  resorts 
near  at  hand.  But  who  has  not  occasionally 
taken  pleasure  In  being  imprudent,  in  giving 
the  reins  to  self-indulgence,  and  turning  one's 
baok  on  the  connaels  of  eecmomyf  Both 
Paul  and  Louise  wm  longing  for  the  wild, 
sweet  beauty,  the  absolute  repose  and  fresh- 
ness of  those  green  Carolina  mountuns  they 
bad  once  known  so  wdl,  and,  with  Uie  im- 
providence of  porerty,  they  determined  to 
gratify  this  desire.  A  golden  Angnst  day 
found  them  at  the  end  of  tiielr  long  railroad 
journey,  standing  before  the  door  of  the  stage- 
coBch  which  plies  between  Old  Fort,  nt  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  Asheville,  beyond 
it.  Paul  having  been  established,  with  air- 
cushions  and  pillows,  in  a  comer  of  the  back- 
seat, Louise  went  into  the  hotel  for  a  missing 
satchel.  When  she  returned  the  landlord 
had  stepped  away,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
assist  her  into  the  coach.  Kow,  there  are 
few  things  more  dtflScuU,  from  a  feminine 
point  of  view,  than  an  ascent  into  a  stage- 
ooach;  and  so  she  hesitated,  uncertain  wheth- 
er to  spring  desperately  or  call  for  a  ofa^r.  j 


While  she  hesitated,  a  voice  behind  her  said, 
*'  Will  yon  allow  tne  to  assist  you  r  " 

She  turned  quickly.  The  speaker  was  a 
tall,  dark  gentleman,  who  seemed  slightly 
amused  by  her  embarrassmeDt.  There  bad 
been  something  kind  and  frank  In  the  voice 
which  tbe  face  seconded  very  well.  It  was 
not  a  handsome  fhce~rather  a  plain,  strong 
one — bot  its  very  plainness  and  strength  were 
reassnring.  Louise,  wbo  would  have  drawn 
back,  and  uttered  a  cool  **  No,  thank  yon," 
to  a  handsome  butterfly  of  fashion,  looked 
up  with  her  soft  eyes,  and,  smiling,  said,  "  If 
you  will  be  ao  kind,"  to  this  man. 

He  assisted  her  into  tbe  higb-swnng  vehi- 
cle with  a  skill  which  is  very  different  from 
mere  strength,  handed  her  basket  and  satchel 
after  her,  then  asked  Paul  if  he  could  do  any 
thing  to  render  him  more  comfortable.  "  I 
am  going  on  top,"  he  added,  after  tbe  young 
man  bad  replied  in  the  native,  *'  bat,  if  I 
ca9  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way,  pray 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me." 

"What  a  considerate  person  I "  said 
Louise,  as  he  drew  back  to  allow  a  stoat 
woman  and  two  peevish  children  to  be  hoisted 
in.   "  Who  is  he,  Paul— do  you  know  f  " 

I^ul  tossed  a  card  bi  hv  lap. 

*'  He  gave  me  that  In  the  hotd,"  he  said, 
"  after  qteaking  to  me  in  the  kindest  possible 
manner.  It  will  tell  you  all  thst  I  know 
about  him." 

George  Dunwardln  was  the  name  on  the 
card — one  altogether  unknown  to  Louise. 
She  had  a  theory  with  regard  to  the  fitness 
of  things,  however,  and  the  name  seemed  to 
suit,  in  a  certain  subtile  fashion,  the  person 
who  bore  it.  She  thought  this,  with  a  smile, 
as  the  coach  set  forth  on  its  jolting  way,  but 
the  many  discomforts  of  her  position  soon 
banished  Hr.  Dunwardln  from  her  mind. 

It  is  a  beautiful  road,  that  which  for  six 
miles  leads  directly  to  the  summit  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  through  Swannanoa  Gap,  but  it  is 
also  a  very  rough  rood — so  rough  that  one  is 
templed  to  doubt  whether  one  will  arrive 
whole  or  in  pieces  at  the  end  of  it.  To  see 
Panrs  pale  face  distorted  with  p&in  as  the 
heavy  coach  jolted  and  swung  to  and  fro  over 
the  stones  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  which  cov- 
ered the  road,  seemed  to  Louise  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear.  With  tender  hands  she 
drew  his  head  down  on  her  shoulder,  and 
heaped  shawls  and  cushions  around  him,  but 
with  little  efllBcL  After  a  while  his  very  lips 
turned  white,  and  she  knew  that  he  had 
funted. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  tbe  parox- 
ysms of  great  anguish  which  someUmes  oame 
to  lum,  but  jast  now  she  was  unstrung,  sod 
for  a  moment  lost  her  self-control.  She  put 
her  head  out  of  tbe  irindow  and  called,  ask- 
ing the  driver  to  stop. 

"Uy  brother  has  fainted,"  she  said;  "I 
must  have  water." 

There  was  a  tense  chord  in  her  voice  that, 
even  before  tbe  driver  drew  up  bis  horses, 
made  George  Dunwardln  spring  to  tbe  ground. 

He  hurried  round  to  the  window,  and, 
leaning  in,  feltPanl's  pnlse.  Then  be  looked 
at  Louise. 

"There  is  no  danger,"  he  said.  "Don't 
be  alarmed.  Have  you  any  thing  in  which  to 
get  water  ?  " 


One  of  the  other  passengers  anticipated 
her  by  handing  a  cup,  which  Ifr.  Dunwardln 
filled  from  a  clear  stream  nmning  quickly 
along  by  the  aide  of  the  road.  Witii  this  be 
bathed  Paul's  face,  and  gave  him  a  liberal 
dose  of  the  mediobie  which  Louise  produced. 
Before  long  tiie  young  man  revived,  and 
opened  bis  eyes  languidly. 

"Deur,  have  I  frightened  yon  f  "  he  said. 
*'  lam  80  sorry  I" 

**  He  will  do  now,"  said  Xr.  Dunwardln, 
cheerfully.  "But,  if  you  will  let  me  take 
your  place,  Hiss  Chalmers,  I  think  he  may  do 
better.  I  am  stronger  and  better  able  to  sus- 
tain him.  One  of  tliese  gentlemen" — look- 
ing at  two  insiders — "  will,  no  doubt,  give  yott 
his  place,  and  take  mine  on  top." 

"  I  cannot  think  of  troubling  you,"  said 
Louise,  eagerly,  as  one  of  the  insiders  in  ques- 
tion immediately  rose;  "  My  brother  is  ac- 
customed to  me,  and  I  am  quite  able — " 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me,"  said  Ur.  Dun- 
wardln, looking  at  her,  "  yon  are  not  able  at 
all.  Pardon  me  if  I  press  my  services.  Hr. 
Chalmers,  I  am  sure,  will  accept  them." 

Hr.  Chalmers  indicated  an  assent.  "  He 
is  right,  Louise,"  he  said.  **  Ton  are  tired, 
and  the  moUon  of  a  coach  always  makes 
you  sick." 

So  Louise  was  reluctsatly  forced  to  re- 
sign her  place,  and  If r.  Dunwardln  took  it. 
He  proved  so  good  a  nurse— at  once  strong 
and  gentle — that  Paul  was  able  to  bear  much 
better  the  remaindeF  of  the  terrible  six  miles. 
When  they  reached  tbe  top  of  the  gap,  and 
horses  and  passengers  together  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief,  he  declared  bimsdf  so  much 
better  that  he  urged  Hr.  Dunwardln  to  return 
to  bis  place  on  top. 

"I  wish  you  could  take  poor  Louise  with 
you,"  he  said.  "  A  little  fi-esh  air  would  do 
her  good." 

"  Paul,  you  know  I  would  not  leave  yon," 
said  Louise,  quickly. 

"But  you  can  do  nothing  for  me,"  said 
Paul,  "  and  the  worst  of  the  road  is  over 
DOW,  If  Hr.  Dunwardln  will  arrange  my 
cushions,  I  shall  do  very  well,  and  perhaps 
go  to  sleep." 

"Don't  you  think  you  bad  better  come  on 
top  for  a  little  while  V"  asked  Mr.  Dunwardln, 
looking  at  the  pale,  gentle  face  with  a  great 
deal  of  kindness  In  his  glance.  **  It  wlR 
make  yon  feel  better." 

"  Go,  Louise— pray  go ! "  said  Paul,  ear- 
nestly. 

So,  again  with  relnotanoe,  Louise  con- 
sented, teQing  herself  that  it  was  very  good 
of  Vr.  DnnwardiO  to  take  so  much  interest 
in  her  when  sbe  bad  no  prettlness  or  fashion 
to  commend  her  to  his  notice.  She  did  feel 
very  much  better  when  she  was  elented  on 
the  deck-seat  of  the  coach,  breathing  the  air 
which  was  a  very  elysium  of  softness  and 
freshness,  and  feasting  her  eyes  on  tbe  out- 
spread glory  of  tbe  fair  mountain  landscape. 
Her  companion  was  pleased  to  see  the  ani- 
mation that  came  into  her  face. 

"  Thank  you  for  bringing  me,"  she  said  lo 
him,  "  How  lovely  every  thing  is  I  Howlwish 
Paul  could  be  here!  It  would  make  him 
think  so  much  of  the  dear  old  times," 

"  Tou  know  this  country,  then  ?  "  asked 
Hr.  Dunwardln. 
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"  My  home — at  least,  one  of  my  homes — 
Hied  to  be  here;  but  I  have  not  seen  the 
moantuaa  before  iu  years." 

"  Your  brother  tells  me  that  yoa  lire  in 
Baltimore." 

**  Tea,  bat  we  are  CaroliDians.  I  am  an 
arUtt,"  she  went  on,  looking  up  at  him  with 
*  certain  graceful  dignity ;  **  at  least  I  try  to 
be.  TbereTore^  I  hope  to  anile  boaineas  with 
pleaiore  in  eoming  here  tbia  sammer." 

It  ia  a  beanUftil  and  almost  an  anknown 
eooiUry,"  aald  Mr.  Sunwardin.  "  The  Tery 
plaee  for  ao  artlat,  I  ahould  think." 

He  said  notbing  more  than  this,  but  Lou- 
ise, whose  peroeptiona  were  veiy  quick,  felt 
that  abe  had  not  soifered  in  Ua  eatimaUon  by 
the  atatement  jost  made,  ffia  manner  lost 
none  of  its  kindly  courtesy — indeed,  she  per- 
oeived  that  it  gained  a  shade  of  added  inter- 
eat — and  when  he  turned  the  converaatioD 
to  art  in  general,  and  the  writings  of  Ruskin 
and  Hamerton,  she  foond  that  she  had  a  cul- 
Ufated  as  well  as  pleasant  companion. 

It  followed  that  she  was  soon  thoroughly 
at  ease  with  him.  More  than  once  he  de- 
scended from  the  coach  to  see  if  Paul  needed 
any  thing,  but  he  insisted  that  she  should  re- 
main aloft,  and  since  Paul  joined  in  the  re- 
quest, ahe  was  glad  enough  to  obey.  As 
affconoon  passed  softly  into  evening,  and 
de^,  parple  shadows  began  to  wrap  the  en- 
circling mountains,  it  waa  pieaaaat  to  over- 
look &ir  valleys  and  crystal  streams,  dark- 
blue  h^^ita  and  deep  gorges — pleasant  to 
watch  the  tints  of  sunset  casting  their  glow 
orer  the  great  crest  of  the  Black  Koontatna, 
end  the  scarcely  leas  imposing  peaks  of  Crag- 
gy^-pleasant  to  see  the  gorgeoaa  oolora  die 
oat  of  tile  west,  and  the  silver  lustre  of  a 
new  moon  reign  in  the  violet  aky. 

nie  night  was  considerably  advanced 
when  they  reached  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Swanaaooa,  with  the  fairy  river  brawling  over 
tta  rocks.  The  f^nt  moonU^t  toncled 
lightly,  yet  with  exquisite  effect,  the  droop- 
ing trees  and  tangled  vines  that  fringed  its 
coarse,  while  the  music  of  its  voice  filled  all 
the  summer  night.  To  liOuise  it  was  the 
voice  of  an  old  and  dearly-beloved  friend. 
All  the  happy  days  that  s'he  had  spent  by 
the  aide  of  this  pearl  of  rivers  came  throng- 
ing back  to  her.  If  Paul  had  been  sitting 
by  her  ahe  would  have  said,  at  every  turn, 
**  Do  yoa  remember  ?  "  As  it  was,  ahe  fell 
mto  silence,  and  her  companion  did  not  dis- 
tarfo  her  by  any  attempt  at  talk.  In  this  way 
Ihqr  Joomeyed  on  until  they  reached  those 
green  and  MfUy-awelling  Ulla  which  Ashe- 
viHe  crowns. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Dunwardin  greeted 
the  two  young  people  like  an  old  Mmd,  and 
as  they  aat  togethn  after  breskfkat  on  an 
upper  piazza  of  the  hotel,  he  rentured  to  aak 
irtmt  Uieir  plana  were.  Theae  were  briefly 
toM.  They  intended  to  take  lodging  at  some 
farm-hoose  in  the  nelj^borhood  of  AsheviUe 
— ^mhi^e  at  that  ideal  hostelry  known  to 
all  travelers  in  Western  Carolbu  aa  '*  Ales. 
andw*a  on  the  French  Broad." 

I  ahould  like  to  go  there,"  sud  Louise. 
"I  mast  write  and  ask  if  we  can  obtain 
looma." 

"  Ton  need  not  take  that  trouble  if  yoa 
vQl  allow  me  the  plcaaore  of  roadering  yoa  a 


slight  service,"  said  Mr.  Dunwardin.  "I 
shall  go  down  the  French  Broad  to-morrow, 
and  probably  stop  for  a  day  or  two  at  Alex- 
ander's. I  can,  therefore,  make  arrangements 
for  you." 

This  offer  was  accepted  with  thanks,  and 
it  soon  transpired  that  Mr.  Dunwardin  was 
engaged  in  mining  aAira,  and  bad  been  drawn 
to  Western  Carolina  b;  accotmta  of  the  great 
mineral  wealth  of  the  r^on.  He  waa  now 
on  his  way  to  verify  aome  of  these  aoeoonta. 
Paul  kwked  a  little  grave  whui  he  heard 
where  he  was  going.  **To  Iiaorelt"  he 
said.  "Do  you  know  that  the  settlement 
along  that  rirer  bears  a  black  name  for  the 
lawless,  desperate  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants f   I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  go  alone." 

"  Tes,  alone,"  answered  Dunwardin,  care- 
lessly. "  One  or  two  gentlemen,  interested 
in  the  matter  as  well  as  myself,  were  to  have 
met  me  here,  but  they  have  failed  to  do  so, 
and  I  cannot  afford  lo  lose  the  object  of  my 
journey  because  they  liave  fulled.  I  shall 
go  alone,  therefore." 

"  There  may  not  be  absolute  danger," 
Baid  Paul ;  "  but  people  here  will  tell  you 
how  the  name  of  the  Laurel  settlement 
sounds  In  civilized  ears." 

*'  Why  do  you  endeavor  to  frighten  Mr. 
Dunwardin  by  telling  him  such  things  1 " 
asked  Louise.  "  I  dare  say  the  Laurel  peo- 
pie  are  slandered." 

"Ton  do  not  think  that  yoar  beloved 
mountains  can  harbor  any  thing  wrong," 
add  Paul,  smiling.  "By-the-by,  you  have 
not  been  ont  yet  to  look  at  them.  Put  on 
your  hat  and  go  at  once.  No  rdiclllon  I  I 
insist  npon  it— and  perhaps  Mr.  Dunwardin 
may  like  to  go  with  yon," 

"Should  youf"  said  Louise,  taming  to 
Mr.  Dunwardin, 

That  gentlonan  answered  that  nothing 
would  give  htm  greater  pleasure ;  so  they 
went  out  together,  climbed  the  rolling  hills 
over  which  the  town  is  scattered,  and  saw 
the  blue  mountains  spreading  afar,  range 
upon  range,  like  azure  billows.  The  child- 
like delight  of  Louise  pleased  her  companion 
even  more  than  the  bright  beauty  of  the 
scenes  to  which  she  directed  his  attention 
with  an  air  of  pride  and  proprietorship  that 
wag  amusing.  Now  and  then  tears  rose  into 
her  eyes,  and  her  voice  stopped  short  with 
something  suspiciooaly  like  a  sob,  but  these 
April  moods  did  not  more  than  checker  the 
sunlight  of  her  pleasure. 

"  If  only  Paul  could  come,"  she  said  more 
Aan  once,  "  bow  happy  I  should  be  1  I  could 
fbrget  every  other  trouble  nnder  such  a  sky 
aa  thia,  and  among  aooh  bcodm  as  thesa" 

He  might  be  driven  ont,"  said  Mr.  Dun- 
wardin. "  Let  us  bring  him  here  this  after- 
noon "  (they  were  on  the  aammlt  of  that  bean- 
Uful  hill  which  la  abanrdly  called  Beaucateh- 
er).   "  He  could  come  in  an  easy-carriage." 

"  I  fear  he  has  not  sufflciently  recovered 
from  the  journey  over  the  Gap,"  said  Louise, 
hfl^tatlng. 

"  To-morrow,  then  ?" 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  going  down  the 
French  Broad  to-morrow  ?  " 

"A  day  more  or  less  will  not  matter," 
answered  her  companion,  carelessly. 

An  hoar  or  two  later,  Louise  came  In  and 


stood  by  Paul's  coach— her  cheeks  flushed, 
her  eyes  shining. 

"Look  what  lovely  flowers!"  she  eidd. 
"  I  gathered  them  in  our  dell,  and  to-morrow 
you  shall  gather  some  for  yourself.  That 
kind  Kr.  Dunwardin  has  gone  to  see  if  he 
cannot  find  a  vtry  easy  carriage  in  which  yoa 
couid  be  driven  ont  to  Beaucatch.er  and  see — 
oh,  think  of  it,  dear  t — all  the  bine  mountains 
that  you  love  so  welt" 

That  kind  Mr.  Dunwardin  found  what  he 
wanted  in  the  way  of  a  carriage,  and  the  ex- 
pedition on  the  following  day  was  altogether 
a  soceeaa.  When  the  brother  and  sister  came 
down  to  breakbat  the  next  morning,  howev- 
er, it  was  to  find  their  pleasant  acquaintance 
arrayed  in  traveUng-oostimie,  ready  to  bid 
them  good-by. 

"  The  coach  for  the  Warm  Springs  leaves 
in  a  few  minutes,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  go 
in  it  as  far  as  Alexander's.  Miss  Chalmers, 
when  do  yon  wish  to  go  down  to  the  latter 
place?" 

"  Whenever  we  are  sure  of  finding  rooms," 
Louise  answered.  "  If  there  are  any  to  be 
had,  and  it  would  not  trouble  yon  too  much 
to  send  a  line  to  that  effect  by  the  coach  up 
from  the  Warm  Bprings  this  evening,  we  might 
go  down  to-morrow." 

"  I  think  I  can  undertake  that  responsi- 
bility," said  Mr.  Dunwardin.  Then  he  shook 
hands,  waived  all  thanks,  and  departed. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Lonise  discovered 
that  she  missed  him,  and  aaid  as  much  to 
Paul  wboi  she  come  bi  fh>m  a  Bdita<7  walk. 

"  Knr  soon  one  giowa  intimate  with  peo- 
ple in  traveling  1"  ahe  add.  "  Bat,  then,  Mr. 
Dunwardin  waa  a  particularly  pleasant  per- 
son, and  most  have  been  a  particularly  kind 
person  to  have  paid  ao  much  attention  to 
ua." 

"Tou  speak  as  If  we  were  beyond  the 
pale  of  kindness,"  said  Paul. 

I  sbonld  be  ungrateful  if  I  thought  that, 
but,  again,  I  should  not  be  grateful  if  I  did 
not  feel  that  we  have  never — since  we  become 
'  poor  but  respectable,'  as  story-books  say- 
met  such  kindness  as  Mr.  Dunwardin's." 

"  I  like  him  very  much,"  sud  Paul,  **  and 
I  hope  we  shall  see  him  again." 

This  wish  was  gratified  sooner  than  the 
Bpraker  anticipated.  Instead  of  "a  line" 
from  Mr.  Dunwardin,  that  gentleman  himself 
arrived  on  the  evening  coach.  He  smiled  at 
the  look  of  surprise  with  which  Louise 
greeted  him. 

"  Don't  you  know,"  he  said,  "  that  Alex- 
ander's is  only  ten  miles  below  Asheville  f 
I  reached  there  before  eleven  o'clock,  and 
left;  after  five.  That  gave  me  a  day  in  which 
to  discover  that  it  is  a  dellghtiiil  place,  to  ar 
range  my  plana,  and  to  engage  your  rooma.'* 

"Ton  have  engaged  them,  then?"  said 
Loulae.   "  How  good  of  yoa  I " 

"Good  of  met  Not  at  all.  I  did  not 
make  them." 

"But  what  has  brought  yon  backf" 
asked  Paul  "  I  thought  yQU  only  meant  to 
take  Alexander's  «n  roub  to  Laurel." 

"  Oh — several  things  brought  me  back," 
answered  Hi.  Dnnwardin,  nonchalantly.  "I 
thought,  for  one  thing,  that  Hisa  Chalmers 
m^t  need  somebody  to  take  care  of  her  on 
top  of  the  coach  to-morrow." 
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IObs  Chalmera*!  eyes  opened  irtd& 

"  Do  you  mean  that  yon  are  gt^g  down 
the  rirer  again  to-morrow  F  "  she  ashed. 

"Why  ehonld  I  not?"  demanded  Ur. 
DantmrdiQ,  irtth  the  air  of  one  pot  on  his 
derenae.  "  I  thought  it  rather  clever  of  mo 
to  come  up,  in  order  to  tell  yon  about  the 
rooms,  and  have  the  pleaiare  of  your  eooiety 
down  to  Alexander's." 

"  We  think  it  something  more  than  clev- 
er," said  Loniae.   "  You  are  rery  kind." 

Paul  echoed  this  opinion,  but  Paul  also 
drew  his  own  conclnsiona  from  the  kindness. 
Just  before  Louise  left  him  in  his  own  room 
that  night  he  took  her  hand  and  said,  smiling 
yet  wistful : 

"Bonnibel,  what  do  you  think  brought 
Mr.  Dunwardin back?" 

"  To  go  down  with  us  to-morrow,  beyond 
doubt,"  answerad  Bmiilbel,  calmly. 

*'  To  go  down  with  OS  I  Don't  yon  think 
it  might  be  more  aoeuiate  to  aay  *  to  go  down 
withyev/'" 

<*  Paol  I "  Louiae  was  bo  amaxed  that  for 
%  moment  she  ooold  utter  nothing  more  than 
that  Then  a  Ude  of  bright  color  mshed  to 
her  fkoe,  and  she  looked  at  her  brothar  re- 
proaehfiilly.  *<  Paul,  I  am  astonished,  and — 
ashamed  of  yon  I "  she  said.  "  Such  a  sug- 
gestion does  not  sound  like  you.  Kr.  Dun- 
wardin is  a  kind-hearted,  sensible  man,  with 
no  nonsense  about  him — indeed,  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  any  man  to  connect  such  non- 
sense as  that  with  me.  Don't  say  any  thing 
of  the  kind  again,  dear,  or  you  will  make  me 
constrained  with  him — and  that  would  be  a 
pity.  Good-night." 

"  Tes,  it  would  be  a  pity,"  Paul  thought, 
"  80  I'll  not  say  any  thing  more— but  there's 
no  barm  in  baring  an  opioicm,  all  the  same." 

This  opinion  became  atrengthened  after 
they  were  settled  at  Alexander's,  and  Mr. 
Dunwardin  still  lingered  with  them — defer- 
ring bis  search  after  the  precioos  metals  which 
be  had  oome  to  seek.  A  week  passed — a 
w«ek  durii^  the  long,  bright  days  of  which 
Paul  and  lAoiae  felt  as  if  they  had  ottered 
Areadia  indeed  — •  the  lost  Arcadia  of  tiieir 
childhood,  which  in  this  Air  land  had  waited 
for  them,  with  beauty  and  freshness  on- 
dimmed.  Who,  that  has  onoe  known,  can 
erer  forget  the  repose  which  seema  to  rest 
like  a  spell  on  the  great  Carolina  hilla,  and 

"  on  the  spirit  gentlier  lies 
"nuui  tired  eyelids  on  tired  eyes  T  " 

These  hills,  in  all  their  blended  softness 
and  grandeur,  inclose  the  narrow  valley  in 
which  Alexander's  is  situated.  Not  more 
than  twenty  yards  iu  front  of  the  house  the 
emerald  current  of  the  French  Broad  sweeps 
by,  under  drooping  trees  and  towering  clif^, 
dividing  a  Itttle  lower  around  a  lovely  islet. 
On  the  leaf-shaded  upper  platsa  of  the  house 
Paul  would  lie  for  boors  quite  content,  lis- 
tening to  the  ceaseless  refhdn  of  the  river, 
and  watching  the  shifting  lights  and  shadows 
on  the  splendii^  heights.  Louise  was  often 
with  him,  but  often,  again,  she  went  on 
sketching  or  botanising  excorsions,  accom- 
panied by  Douwardin.  Paul  watched  htt 
with  delight  during  these  days.  She  seemed 
to  grow  **  miore  like  herself,"  he  said—**  pret- 
tier,"  other  peo^e  said— with  every  hour. 


Louise  was  Ae  only  person  not  eonacions  of 
this.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  for  the  umple 
reason  that  she  was  preoccupied  with  other 
things,  and  personal  vanity  had  long  seemed 
to  her  something  in  which  she  had  no  share. 

It  was  a  sudden  blow  to  her  childlike 
enjoyment  when  Mr.  Dunwardin  said  one  day, 
with  a  calmness  which  in  itself  was  amanng : 

"  I  have  grown  lo  love  you  very  much, 
Hiss  Chalmers,  so  much  that  I  can  ask  noth- 
ing better  in  life  than  that  you  should  put 
your  band  in  mine,  and  promise  to  marry  me. 
You  do  not  know  a  great  deal  of  me,  but  per- 
haps you  know  enough  to  tell  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  hope  for  me." 

They  had  been  on  a  long  excursion  among 
the  bills,  and,  at  the  time  of  this  declaration, 
they  were  sitting  together  on  a  bold,  picto- 
reaque  bluff  which  overlooked  the  impetuous 
river  and  the  long,  green  island  it  encircled. 
Louise  glanoed  up,  startled,  half  doubtful  if 
she  bad  heard  aright.  She  bad  just  emptied 
the  ferns  which  she  bad  been  gathering  into 
her  lap,  and  they  lay  there,  a  green,  feathery 
mass  on  her  cambric  dress. 

"  I— do  not  think  I  understand  yon,"  she 
said,  blushing  a  virid  crimson. 

"I  am  sure  yon  do,"  Dunwardin  an- 
swered. *'I  cannot  well  put  it  plainer.  I 
love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  aak  you  to 
marry  me.   Is  that  clear  enough  P  " 

"  Too  clear,"  said  Louise,  with  the  color 
forsaking  her  face  as  quickly  as  It  had  rushed 
to  it  "I  am  very,  very  sorry  that  you  should 
care  for  me.  I  did  not  think  such  a  thing 
possible,  or  I  should  not  have  seemed  to  en- 
courage you,  as  very  likely  I  have  done." 

"  Encourage  me ! "  repeated  Dunwardin. 
"  Xo,  you  have  done  nothing  of  that  kind. 
You  have  simply  been  frank  and  natural,  for 
which  I  am  very  grateful.  The  pleasant  In- 
timacy you  have  allowed  me  during  the  past 
ten  days  has  been  more  to  nte  than  I  can  tell 
you.  And  you  need  not  blame  yourself  for 
any  thing.  No  prevention  would  have  availed 
in  this  ease.  I  fell  in  love  with  yon  that  first 
day  on  top  of  the  stage-coaoh.  One  cannot 
reason  or  nudmtand  these  things.  I  don't 
eonnt  it  folly,  and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  Even 
if  I  cannot  win  you,  I  shall  never  fiwget  that 
I  have  known  yon ;  but— O  Lonise,  is  there 
no  hope  ?  " 

He  leaned  forward,  the  dark  ftce  flushing, 
the  dark  eyes  passionately  ei^;er.  But  there 
was  scant  ground  for  hope  in  Louise's  sad 
face  and  eyes  full  of  regret. 

"  I  am  so  sorry — so  sorry  1 "  she  repeated, 
again.  "But  there  is  no  hope,  my  friend, 
not  any.  I  am  not  worth  your  regard,  I  am 
not  suitable  to  you  in  any  way,  and  above  all 
I  have  no  heart  to  give  you." 

"  Ah  t  "—he  drew  a  sharp  breath — "  you 
love  some  one  else,  then  f  I  did  not  think  of 
that." 

"  No,"  she  answered,  quietly.  "  I  did 
love  some  one  else,  long  i^o ;  but  it  is  all 
over  now.  He,  the  man  to  whom  I  was  en- 
gaged, acted  very  unworthily.  When  we  lost 
our  fortune,  be  showed  me  that  he  desired 
his  ftwlom,  and  I  gave  It  to  him.  I  did  not 
r^ret  him — ^how  could  I  after  that  f— -but  my 
heart  seoned  to  lose  the  power  of  ever  loring 
sg^.** 

*'  It  is  Impossible,"  said  Dunwardin.  **  A 


heart  so  gentle  and  tender  cannot  have  lost 
the  power  to  love.  Tou  may  fancy  that  It  Is 
so,  you  may  let  the  memory  of  diat  man  blast 
your  liih  until— until  It  Is  too  late ;  but  I  an 
sura  that  yon  eon  love." 

"  Ton  know  very  little  of  me,"  she  said, 
with  a  certain  dignity.  "  I  am  no  longer  very 
yoang,  and  then  my  life  is  boond  up  in  Paul's. 
But  don't  think  me  ungrateful,"  she  went  on, 
quickly.   "  I  thank  you  with  all  ray  heart — " 

"  No,  don't  thank  me,"  he  interrupted. 
"  Why  should  you  f  Even  in  loving  you,  am 
I  not  selfish  f  Do  I  not  want  to  secure  yoar 
presence  for  myself,  your  sweet  face  to  light 
my  life  1  But,  since  thli  is  not  to  be,  we  wUl 
say  no  more  about  it." 

The;  did  not.  He  began  at  once  to  speak 
of  the  ferns,  and,  as  they  presently  wnlkect 
back  to  the  house  together,  Louise  caugbt 
herself  wondering  once  or  twice  if  tbat  britf 
conversation  had  not  been  all  fancy. 

The  brother  and  sister  bad  no  secrets  from 
each  othOT,  and  when  Paul  beard  what  bad 
ooenrred,  he  was  deeply  disappointed.  "I 
like  him  so  much,  Lonise,"  he  said,  **  I  hinted 
yon  might  have  fancied  bim." 

"  Do  you  mean  yon  would  have  liked  me 
to  marry  him,  Paul?"  asked  Louise,  much 
surprised.  "  I  did  not  imi^ine  for  a  moment 
that  yon  would." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Paul  "Do  yon 
think  me  so  selfish  I  could  not  share  yoa 
with  some  one  else — some  one  with  the  will 
and  power  to  brighten  your  life  ?  Louise,  if 
I  only  felt  sure  you  did  not  refuse  him  on  ac- 
count of  that  other — you  know  whom  I  mean 
— I  should  be  better  satisfied." 

"  Then  be  satisfied,"  said  Louise.  "  Tliak 
other  has  gone  out  of  my  life  and  my  thoughts 
completely.  But  I  think  I  burnt  up  all  the 
supply  of  passion  which  Nature  gave  me,  and 
I  have  none  left  now,  not  enough  to  make  the 
faintest  blaze.  You  would  have  felt  that  I 
had  done  a  shameful  thing  if  I  had  returned 
Mr.  Dunwardin's  kindness  by  accepting  him 
when  I  did  not  care  for  him,  would  you  not  f 
Tes,  I  am  certain  of  it;  and  so,  dear,  there 
is  nothing  to  regret,  except  that  I  should 
have  been  fbrc^  to  pain  one  whom  we  like 
so  much." 

A  day  or  two  after  this  Ur.  Dunwardin 
announced  that  he  must  make  hli  lonfi;-de- 
ferred  journey  to  Laurel.  "  I  shall  be  back 
in  a  week  or  ten  days,"  be  said  to  Paul,  who 
was  regretting  that  he  must  go.  "  Of  course, 
I  cannot  determine  the  time  with  absolute 
certainty.  I  have  several  places  to  visit,  and 
you  know  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  clear 
idea  of  distance  from  the  natives  of  this  coun- 
try." 

"  Pray  be  careful ! "  said  the  young  crip- 
ple, earnestly.  "  Any  one  will  tell  you  that 
the  settlement  is  the  moat  lawless  in  the 
mountains." 

"  I  shall  be  careful,"  the  other  answered, 
smiling;  "though,  luckily,  there  is  nobody 
depending  on  me  if  the  good  people  of  Laurel 
shall  take  it  into  their  beads  to  dispatch  me.** 

In  this  manner  be  departed,  bearing  him- 
self  to  the  last  in  a  manner  very  unlike  re> 
Jected  suitors  In  general.  He  shook  hands 
with  Lonise  at  parting,  and  bade  her  be  sure 
and  finish  by  his  return  a  sketch  of  the  place 
which  she  had  promised  him. 
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"  Take  care  of  yoarself  I "  was  the  fare- 
well a4i*"*^<^  of  ererjbod; ;  and  so  he  rodo 
away. 

The  allotted  week  of  his  absenoe  passed 
aneTeatfulIy.  The  boarders  at  Alexander's 
im*  varj  quiet  people.  The  tnuuirats  came 
ukd  went  vithont  exciting  muob  attenUon: 
then  wis  nothing  to  br*k  tbe  plaeld  repose 
of  a  life  tliat  almost  ifeemed  to  realize  a  lotos- 
eater'a  dream.  Iionise  walked  and  read,  and 
talked  to  Paul.  Ib  AdieTille  she  had  franklr 
that  she  missed  Danwardin.  Now  she 
did  not  say  so,  and  Fatil,  wHb  a  shrewdness 
beyond  bis  years,  deeid^  that  this  was  a 

good  BigD. 

At  the  eod  of  ten  days  the  adventurous 
traveler  had  not  returned,  and  another  week 
passed  without  any  sign  of  him.  Paul  was 
inclined  to  be  imeaay,  but  the  proprietor  of 
the  boose  pooh<poohed  the  idea  of  any  barm 
having  befallen  him.  "  When  those  mining 
fellows  set  out  they  never  know  where  to 
stop,"  he  sud.  "  I've  teen  too  many  of  them 
with  their  pockets  fall  of  ores.  Depend  upon 
it,  Hr.  Dunwardin  will  turn  up  all  right," 

Lo4ise  said  little,  but  as  the  days  wore 
on  there  came  an  anxions  look  into  her  eyes, 
and  in  ber  walks  she  almost  invariably  fol- 
lowed the  road  down  the  river,  as  if  she 
hoped  to  meet  the  returning  wanderer.  She 
looked  and  hoped  in  vain,  however.  The 
days  slipped  by,  and  the  third  week  of  his 
absence  found  September  throned  in  golden 
beauty  on  tbe  earth. 

Then  the  brother  and  sister  sidd  to  each 
other  that  tbqr  b^n  to  fear  some  bam  bad 
be&llra  their  friend.  Snce  he  left  Alexan- 
der's nothing  had  been  heard  from  or  of 
him.  It  was  certain  that  he  had  gone  alone 
into  one  of  the  wildest  and  least  accessible 
■8  well  as  one  of  the  most  dangorooB  parts 

tbe  moontalns,  and  It  was  Impossible  to 
deny  that  there  was  ground  for  nneasinessa. 

"  If  I  were  s  man,  like  other  men,  I 
woald  go  in  search  of  him,"  said  Paul. 

"Woman  as  I  am,  /  would  go — if  I  had 
tny  right  to  do  so,"  thought  Louise. 

Three  more  days  of  increasing  anxiety 
passed.  Then  a  Uiander-bolt  fell.  It  oc- 
corred  t«te  in  the  afternoon  when  Paul  and 
booise  were  sitting  on  their  favorite  end  of 
the  npper  piazza,  while  on  tbe  one  below  sev- 
znS,  of  the  other  guests  were  gathered.  Im< 
mediately  in  front  of  the  house  ran  the  turn- 
pike, along  which  two  horsemen  came  riding 
briskly,  and  drew  up  before  the  gate.  As 
they  appeared  in  sight,  Louise  looked  at  them 
eagerly,  but,  perceiving  that  neither  was  the 
person  she  wished  to  see,  ahe  sank  back  with 
a  lugh  into  her  seat  behind  the  vines.  When 
tiiey  stopped,  one  of  them  ottered  tbe  cus- 
tunary  eoontry  sahitatioD— "  Halloa  t " 

"  No  accommodation  tonight,"  responded 
a  voice  from  the  plana ;  "  hoose  full." 

*'I  reekon  yoa'Il  have  to  put  us  some- 
where," said  the  first  speaker.  '*  We've  come 
CO  a  perUkler  errand.  Didn't  yoa  have  a 
boarder  here  what  went  np  Lanrd  on  minin* 
business  f  " 

"  Mr.  Danwardin  boarded  here,  and  went 
np  Laurel  on  mining  bnsiness,"  replied  tbe 
voice  from  the  piazaa.   "  What  about  him  ?  " 

**  Wdl,  a  man's  bin  drowned  up  there,  aud 
■one  of  the  folka  thinks  It's  hhn— that's  all." 


There  was  a  quick  volley  of  exclamations 
from  the  piazza  below,  but  neither  of  the  two 
above  uttered  one  word.  Louise's  band  closed 
on  Paul's  like  a  vice,  but  she  made  no  sound. 
She  only  leaned  breathlessly  forward,  peering 
down  through  the  green  net-work  of  vinos. 

Two  or  three  men  went  hurriedly  down 
the  short  walk  to  the  gate,  md  a  conversation 
ensued,  of  whidi  every  word  was  audible  on 
tbe  piatsas.  The  matter,  It  seemed,  stood 
brie^  thus :  tbe  body  of  a  drowned  man  had 
been  foond  in  Laurel,  lodged  agi^nst  some 
driftwood  wbieh  had  aocnmnlated  in  tbe  mid- 
dle of  the  stream.  He  was  a  stranger,  and 
there  was  nothing  fonnd  on  him,  by  means 
of  which  be  could  be  identified.  Whether 
there  had  been  foul  play  or  not,  no  one  could 
say ;  but  there  were  no  signs  of  violence,  and 
the  inference  was  that  he  bad  been  drowned 
accidentally. 

*'  You  Bee  there's  been  a  pretty  consid'- 
able  freahet  in  our  part  o'  the  country,"  eaid 
the  narrator,  "  and  all  the  waters  has  been 
monst'ous  high." 

*'  But  how  do  you  know  that  tbe  drowned 
man  is  Mr,  Danwardin  T  "  asked  a  voice. 

"  We  doiit  know  ;  we  only  s'pose  so ;  and 
that's  what  we've  come  fur.  Hasn't  be  got 
no  relations  or  friends  here  what  oonid  go 
and  say  whether  It's  him  t " 

"  There  are  some  friends  of  his  here," 
said  some  one,  betitatln|^y. 

And  then  there  was  a  pause.  Paul's  voice 
broke  It.  He  leaned  forward  and  spoke 
clearly: 

"  Bring  tiie  man  hwe,  if  yon  please.  We 
are  Hr.  Dnnwardin's  Mmds,  and  we  want  to 
hear  all  about  the  matter." 

Hie  man  was  brought,  and  told  his  story 
again.  The  body,  he  sdd,  was  lying  at  bis 
(the  speaker's)  hons«  on  tbe  banks  of  Lanrel, 
not  very  far  from  where  that  river  emptied 
into  the  French  Broad.  All  he  wanted  was 
that  some  one  should  come  and  identify  it. 
"The  kurroner's  there,"  he  said.  "He'll 
'tend  to  every  thing  else.  Ali  you've  got  to 
say  is  whether  or  not  it's  him." 

Those  around  looked  at  each  other.  What 
could  be  said  F  Who  could  go  f  It  was 
clearly  impoasible  for  Paul  to  do  so.  The 
joarney  down  the  French  Broad  would  be 
terrible,  the  journey  up  Laurel  much  worse, 
to  one  like  him.  He  felt  this  not  leas  clearly 
than  the  others,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  face 
with  a  low  groan.  "  If  I  were  but  a  man !  » 
he  said.  * 

*'  Don't  trouble,  Hr.  Chalmers,  over  what 
oan't  be  helped,"  said  bis  host,  kindly.  "  I'll 
go.   It's  my  duty  to  do  so." 

Louise  turned  quickly,  and  spoke  for  tiie 
first  time. 

"I  thonght  you  would  go,"  she  said; 
"and  you'll  take  me  with  yon— will  yon  not  ?  ** 

"  There's  no  need  for  thai—"  he  began, 
when  she  iniermpted  bim. 

"  Tes,  there  is  need.  It  Is  all  that  we  oao 
do  for  him,  and  he — ah,  he  did  so  much  for 
Paul  and  me  E  I  muti  go  I  Don't  say  any 
thing  to  diasuade  me — only  tell  me  when  to 
be  ready." 

"We'd  beat  start  as  soon  afler  daylight 
as  we  kin,"  said  the  man  standing  by. 

Yery  soon  aAerdaylight  the  next  morning 
Louise  bent  over  Paul,  and  kissed  him  a  ten- ' 


der  good-by.  He  took  both  her  hands  and 
held  them  together, 

"  Keep  heart  I  "  he  said.  "  It  may  be  all 
a  mistake.  It  may  not  be  what  we  fear.  I 
don't  think  he  is  tbe  kind  of  man  to  be  acci- 
dmtally  drowned." 

'*  But  he  may  have  been  robbed,  and — and 
murdered,"  said  Lonise.  **  I^nl,  I  fed  sure 
that  it  is  be ;  and  oh,  my  dear  t  "-—and  tbe 
great  tears  b^an  to  ndl  down—"  I  am  so  swry 
that  the  only  return  I  ever  made  for — for  all 
his  Uodness  wis — was  to  give  him  pain." 

"Never  mind,"  sud  Paul,  gently.  "  Tou 
did  whst  yoQ  thonght  ri|^t,  and  he  knew  it." 

"One  often  makes  great  mistakes  about 
what  is  right,"  said  Louise.  That  she  drew 
down  ber  veil  and  departed. 

Left  alone,  Paul  aighed  deeply.  Despite 
his  attempt  to  speak  hopefully,  be  felt  sure 
that  the  man  who  lay  dead  by  the  aide  of 
Laurel  was  the  friend  whom  the;  had  liked . 
80  well.  He  also  felt  sore  that  a  partial  reve- 
lation of  her  own  heart  had  come  to  Lonise 
during  these  weeks  of  absence,  and  he  feared 
that  Dunwardin's  death  would  make  that 
revelation  complete.  "If  ao,  she  will  go 
through  life  bearing  a  hopeless  burden  of  re- 
gret and  self-reproach,"  he  thonght.  "Hy 
poor  Loalae  I " 

At  another  time  the  journey  down  tbe 
French  Broad  to  tbe  mouUi  of  Laurel  would 
have  been  to  Louise  an  occasioo  of  pure  de- 
light. Nothing  can  be  concdved  more  grand 
and  at  the  same  time  more  beautiful  than  this 
gorge.  Tbe  eUfib  tower  hundreds  of  feet  orer^ 
bead;  the  splendid  motmtains  rise  heaven- 
ward crowned  with  an  almost  tropical  verd- 
ure ;  the  impetuous  river  rashes,  whirls,  and 
foams  along  the  channel  which  It  has  torn 
for  itself  through  the  heart  of  the  great  hills ; 
and  the  streams  which  come  to  swell  its  cur- 
rent are  clear  aa  clearest  crystal.  But  to-day 
Louise  saw  none  of  tbeae  things— or  else  saw 
them  without  intereat,  aa  shapes  in  a  dream. 
The  ceaseless  voice  of  the  river,  tearing  mad- 
ly over  the  immense  rocks  that  strew  its 
channel,  lost  all  music  to  lier  ears ;  there 
waa  terror,  not  beauty,  in  the  wildness  of  tbe 
gorge  as  it  deepened  toward  the  fatal  waters 
of  Laurel. 

They  traveled  rapidly,  and  early  in  tbe  af- 
ternoon Walnut  Mountain — at  the  foot  of 
which  the  Laurel  flows  Into  tbe  French  Broad 
— rose  in  sight  The  first  glimpse  of  tbe 
clear  water  of  the  former  stream  filled  Louise 
with  sadneaa  beyond  expresaion.  Aa  it  swe^s 
betweoi  two  lordly  mountains,  and  empties 
into  tbe  tamultuons  French  Broad,  it  Is  a 
thing  1^  beauty  never  to  be  forgottm,  but  she 
saw  only  horror  In  the  swift  flow  of  its  trans, 
lucent  cnrroit.  TnroiD{^  they  followed  a 
road  which  led  along  its  banks,  winding  at 
the  base  of  the  overshadowing  cliffs.  How 
far  they  traveled  Louise  scarcely  knew.  To 
her  it  was  all  one  terrible  monotony  of  sound- 
ing water  and  towering  rock,  one  great  con- 
fused picture  of  tbe  brightness,  the  greenness, 
the  ineffable  beauty  of  earth,  from  which  one 
preaence  had  forever  departed.  Her  com- 
panion was  kind,  and  during  all  the  long 
hours  aaid  little  to  ber.  She  had  undisturbed 
time  for  reflection,  and  there  were  some 
thoughts  from  which  she  always  afterward 
shrank — connected,  as  they  were,  with  the 
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keen  suffering  of  that  fidr,  sad  September 
day. 

At  last  they  reached  the  home  of  their 
guide — ft  eabatantial  log  iam-hoaae  sitoated 
iu  a  valley,  where  the  moantalnB  receded  a 
little  £rom  the  banks  of  ihe  river.  Ab  they 
■came  Id  sight  they  perceived  that  it  was  evi- 
■dently  the  scene  of  comoiotion  and  exdte- 
mcDt.  Horses  were  fastened  to  the  fence, 
«nd  under  the  trees  men  were  lounging  here 
and  there ;  a  group  of  women  stood  gossip- 
ing by  the  door.  Louise  turned  so  faint — 
that  deathly  faintness  which  comes  only 
from  the  heart — that  every  thing  grew  black 
before  her.  Sbe  dntobed  her  companion'! 
arm. 

"Please  take  me  in  at  onee,"  she  said. 
.  *'  I  cannot  bear  this  sospeose  much  longer." 

So  the;  went  id  at  once — stopping  to 
hear  nothing,  patting  aside  those  who  would 
Ikin  bare  spoken. 

"  Only  show  as  where  the  body  is,"  siUd 
Loatse's  comptnion,      That  is  all  we  ask." 

Some  one  led  the  way,  and  pushed  open 
the  doar  of  ■  lean-to  room.  Thiej  entered, 
and  the  slek  horror  sdied  Louise  again  as 
she  saw  the  outlines  of  a  rigid  figure  ex- 
tended on  a  bed,  covered  with  a  coarse 
sheet.  But  she  was  resolutely  determined 
that  she  woold  not  fail  imtil  all  was  over — 
until  t/W  knew.  Sbe  held  herself,  therefore, 
in  a  powerful  constraint,  and  walked  steadily 
forward.  As  she  lifted  the  thick  veil  which 
she  wore,  a  man  who  was  standing  by  the 
bed  turned  quickly  around.  For  one  breath- 
less moment  they  faced  each  other.  What 
was  this  ?  Had  the  dead  risen  ?  If  so,  the 
dead  could  speak,  for  this  man  cried : 

"  Louise  I — for  Heaveu's  sake,  what  has 
brought  you  here  f  " 

Poor  Louise  1  The  revulsion  was  too 
great.  All  her  self-conteol  gave  way  sudden- 
ly, and  she  fell  forward  fainting  In  George 
Dnnwardin's  arms. 

When  she  recovered  it  was  to  bear  a  story 
which  can  be  more  briefly  related  than  it  was 
told  by  Dunwardin  on  the  banks  of  Laurel. 
In  his  mining  expeditions  he  bad  been  led 
farther  Into  the  mountains  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated, but  had  been  abundantly  rewarded 
for  hardships  and  delays  by  finding  all — and 
more  than  all — of  which  be  was  in  search. 
On  his  way  back  to  Alexander's  be  had  been 
stopped  by  news  of  the  drowned  body — snp. 
posed  to  be  his  own— lying  within  this  farm- 
honse.  He  Identified  il  at  once  aa  that  of  a 
Kethodist  preacher  whom  he  had  met  the 
week  before  among  the  mountains,  and  who 
had  been,  no  doubt,  accidentally  drowned  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  swollen  stream. 

If  I  had  traveled  faster,  if  I  had  been  a 
day  earlier,  I  might  have  spared  you  all 
this,"  be  said,  remorsefully,  in  ending  his 
story. 

But  Louise  laid  her  hand  on  bis. 

"Don't  regret  your  delay,"  she  said,  In 
her  sweet  voice.  "  Xo  doubt  it  was  best.  I 
have  suffered  terribly,  but  if  this  suffering 
had  not  come,  I  might  never  have  learned 
how  much  I  love  you." 

And  BO,  to  this  day,  Dunwardin  says  that 
he  won  bis  wife  "  np  Laorel." 


TEN  DAYS   WITS  THE 
SEMINOLES. 

I. 

So  jealously  do  the  Seminoles  hold  them- 
selves in  seclusion  that  their  existence 
is  regarded  by  many  writers  as  purely  myth- 
ical. Of  the  thousands  of  people  who  an- 
nually visit  Florida,  not  ten — rarely  does  one 
— get  a  glimpse  of  the  swarthy  red-man. 

The  waters  of  the  St.  John's,  the  mighty 
river  which  the  Seminole  once  held  as  his 
own,  is  the  winter  resort  of  hundreds  who  lit- 
tle suspect,  as  they  pass  the  forest-oovered 
fields  and  mounds  that  the  Indian  onoe  owned 
and  onlUvated,  that  the  descendants  of  the 
aboriginal  iobabltants  yet  live  in  the  State. 
Far  down  in  the  swampy  Ererglades  a  rained 
and  depaded  people  eke  ont  a  bare  exist- 
ence apon  a  tithe  of  the-  lands  which  their 
ancestors  once  oUmed  by  right  of  conquesL 
Few  Northern  men  hare  ever  visited  them, 
so  well  have  tbey  covered  the  triUls  to  their 
hidlng'plaoet. 

Xo  tribe— or  remnant  of  a  nation,  rather 
■—has  presemd  its  blood  so  free  from  con- 
tamination as  this.  No  tribe  has  so  sacredly 
guarded  its  customs  and  dress  from  Innova- 
tion as  this. 

Despite  the  changes  and  rude  shocks 
which  the  war  must  have  occasioned,  the 
Seminoles  have  retained  their  old-time  hab* 
Its  of  speech,  ceremonies,  dress,  and  tradl. 
tionary  rites  of  religion.  They  have  adopted 
the  dress  and  habits  of  the  white  man  only 
in  such  a  degree  as  will  benefit  them,  but 
they  cling  to  the  primitive  style  of  garb  and 
speech  that  their  chiefs  and  old  women  strove 
so  zealously  to  preserve  in  the  mrly  part  of 
the  last  century.  They  are,  therefore,  more 
interesting  as  a  tribe  than  any  other  In  the 
United  States. 

Daring  the  late  war  they  maintained  a 
strictiy  neutral  portion,  though  often  ap- 
proached with  propontions  that  tiiey  shoald 
fight  tbe  Tankeea.  It  is  possible  that  th^ 
may  break  the  bonds  of  caution  that  now 
restrain  tiiem,  and  dig  up  tbe  hatchet  so  long 
buried,  for  they  are  subjeot  to  many  perse- 
outions  by  the  white  settlers  who  have  peue- 
trated  into  tiia  nnattractire  IncUan  reserve. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  fortune  to  twice 
visit  this  people,  which  ho  did  at  much  risk, 
and  after  incurring  many  dangers,  and  he  has 
had  very  favorable  opportunities  for  study- 
ing the  red  recluse  in  his  own  stronghold. 

The  Indian  Bettlemeat  near  Lake  Oke- 
chobee  is  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Indian 
RiveCjUpon  the  Atlantic  coast.  Between  the 
coast  and  the  settlement,  at  the  time  of  my 
first  visit,  there  was  bat  one  white  man's 
cabin,  and  this  was  some  ten  miles  inland. 
From  that  cabin,  one  April  morning,  emerged 
the  settler  aforesaid  and  myself. 

We  mounted  two  tough  stallions  and 
turned  their  heads  westward.  Uy  guide  was 
owner  of  several  hundred  head  of  catUe, 
which  roamed  in  a  half-wild  state  through 
the  woods  and  over  the  prairies,  and  these 
horses  we  irere  astride  were  especially 
trained  for  hnuting  those  wiry  cattle,  and 
«dmlrabl7  fitted  fbr  our  purpose. 


Wo  each  carried  a  gun,  a  pint-enp,  and  a 
knife,  and  across  our  horses*  badu  were 
thrown  two  weU>filted  saddle-bags  of  prov- 
ender fDr  man,  and  two  more  of  com  for 
beast. 

A  narrow  trail  led  across  the  vast  Alpat- 
tiokee  Flats,  following  dry  creek-beds,  through 
cypress-swamps  an%  saw-grass  jungles,  be- 
neath gigantic  pines,  and  through  dense  pal- 
metto-shrub. We  followed  this  Indian  trail 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  till  westruckthe 
saw-grass  bordering  the  Black  Cypress,  a  cy- 
press belt  of  swamp  nearly  forty  miles  in 
length,  but  scarcely  a  mileiu  width.  Through 
this  swamp  was  a  narrow,  blind  trail,  care- 
fully hidden,  lest  tbe  white  man  should  dis- 
cover it. 

The  precautions  the  Seminoles  bad  taken 
to  guard  it  were  useless,  for  my  guide  had 
truled  Indians  In  that  very  swamp  yearn 
before,  and  It  was  to  him  as  plain  as  noon- 
day. IMsmounting,  we  attonpted  to  lead  our 
horses  fbroogb  it  Bleeding  and  torn,  we 
emerged  from  tbe  aaw-fcrass,  whose  aermted 
edgea  had  cut  and  gashed  ns,  to  enter  the 
blackest  swamp  that  ever  defiled  the  face  of 
Nature.  Tbe  tall  <;^ress  grew  high  above 
our  heads,  excluding  every  my  of  I!|^U 
Long,  trailing  vines,  and  hooked,  cmel-look- 
ing  briers,  hung  athwart  our  path,  and  fes- 
tooned every  tree.  The  mud  in  which  we 
struggled  was  black,  and  exceedingly  soft  and 
tenacious.  Stagnant  pools  qf  slime-covered 
water  gave  lurking-places  to  numberless  alli- 
gators and  poisonous  snakes,  which  latter 
reptiles  untwisted  themselves  in  dozens  from 
the  gnarled  cypress-roots,  and  wriggled  si- 
lently away  after  darting  at  us  their  forked 
tongues.  It  required  the  utmost  vigilance  to 
elude  tbe  snakes  and  the  alligators,  and  the 
desperate  leaps  of  our  frightened  horses,  as 
we  waded  on  ahead  leading  them  by  the 
bridle. 

Never  was  dayl^^t  h^led  more  Joyfbl- 
ly  than  by  us  at  the  moment  we  emerged 
from  the  swamp,  aud  dragged  our  mad-cov- 
ered horses  oat  upon  tiie  solid  eroond.  The 
Black  Cypress  was  passed;  a  few  miles  over 
level  pndrie,  and  we  saw  the  first  habitation. 
This,  then,  was  the  Indian  eonntiy.  T!^'^  was 
the  last  refiige  of  a  persecuted  Mbe,  this 
half-dosen  miles  of  prairie,  bounded  north  and 
east  by  the  swan^) ;  soutii  and  vest  by  for- 
ests  of  pines. 

The  scene  before  me  was  of  peaceful  rest 
and  happiness.  The  meadow-lark  trilled  his 
dear  note  from  the  grass  as  we  rode  along ; 
the  quail  whistled  merrily;  and  the  wood- 
pecker tapped  the  aged  pine.  Paroquets  flew 
by  on  golden  wings,  and  the  mysterioaa  ibis 
winged  bis  silent  way  overhead. 

As  we  ncared  the  village  the  entire  popu- 
lation came  forth  to  meet  us,  for  those  at 
work  in  the  hammocks  had  been  apprised  of 
our  arrival,  and  were  there  to  greet  us. 

The  shanties  were  grouped  together,  about 
thirty  in  number.  They  were  simply  con- 
structed; four  posts  supported  a  pitched 
roof  thatched  with  palmetto-leaves.  Open 
at  the  sides  and  ends,  a  fall  view  of  tiie  in- 
terior could  be  obtained.  A  raised  platfono 
of  logs,  three  feet  fhim  the  ground,  was  used 
to  sleep  upon,  and  hold  the  ftmily  treasarea. 

The  people  that  suironnded  me  were 
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■trtnge  in  appMnnoe,  and  would  have  star- 
tled me  hj  their  strange  disregard  for  cloth- 
ing had  I  not  alreadj  met  some  of  the  war- 
riors honUng  a  few  weeks  preTioasiy. 

The  meo  are  generaU;  tall,  well-shaped, 
and  moseular,  though  there  were  exceptions. 
An  old  snb-chicr,  Tiger,  who  bad  fongbt  us  in 
the  old  Seminole  War,  was  a.  good  rq>reseDta- 
tire  or  the  average  Seminole.  He  was  above 
medium  height,  broad-ahoulderet],  witli  mas- 
sive arms  and  legs  like  mahogany  pillars  worn 
smooth  b;  many  a  brush  vitfa  thicket  and 
brier.  Kose  aod  lips  were  large,  indicating 
that  some  remote  ancestor  may  have  been  of 
negro  extraction.  His  iron-^ray  hair  was 
coarse,  and  straggled  over  a  greauy  bandana 
bound  about  bis  temples.  The  dress  he  wore 
ma;  be  uken  as  a  specimen  of  that  worn  by 
alt  the  adult  males.  Two  ragged  shirts  of 
hickory,"  or  homespuD,  bung  from  his 
abouldera  and  reached  nearly  to  his  knees, 
the  inner  one  a  foot  longer  than  the  outer, 
and  both  exhibiting  many  a  rent  and  tear. 
Breecli-elotb  and  moccasins  completed  bis 
attire.  The  most  noticeable  brave  was  yoong 
Charley  Osceola,  a  descendant  at  the  famous 
Osceola  who  caused  the  whites  bo  much 
trouble  forty  yeaA  ago.  He  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  tall,  over  six  feet  in  height, 
with  broad  shontdws  and  finely-shaped  limbs. 
Erect  and  proud,  with  the  dignified  bearing 
of  a  prince,  he  was  my  bean  idled  of  a  brave. 
His  eyes  were  smalt,  black,  and  keen  ;  nose 
straight,  mouth  small ;  hair  thick,  coarse, 
and  black,  with  the  ctiangeable,  metallic  lus- 
tre of  a  raven's  wing.  This  was  shaven  close 
at  the  sides  of  his  head,  leaving  a  ridge  some 
two  inches  high  on  the  crown,  which  ran  from 
the  forehead  back  like  the  crest  of  a  helmet, 
spreading  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  bang- 
ing in  braids  upon  bis  shoulders.  His  dress 
was  similar  to  Tiger's,  though  neater,  with- 
out rents,  and  about  his  slender  waist  a  broad 
belt  confined  his  shirts. 

The  children  were  miniatures  of  the  men ; 
the  boys  deported  themselves  with  the  same 
gravity  and  walked  fully  as  dignified.  Boys 
under  fifteen  wore,  someUmes,  a  shirt ;  often- 
er,  nothing  at  all. 

How  shall  we  describe  the  women? 

They  are  indescribable.  Some  were  beau- 
tiful ns  bronze  Venuses  ;  others  as  hideous 
and  ugly  as  Sin  in  a  cast-iron  gabardine. 

The  girls  and  yoong  squaws  were  much 
Superior  to  their  d^raded  eourins  of  the 
West  in  point  of  cleanliness  and  beaoty,  of 
medium  height,  with  well-shaped  limbs,  and 
mall  hands  and  feet.  Their  faces  were 
round ;  heads  small ;  eyes  tai^  black,  and 
lustrous ;  nose  small ;  mouth  small  and  fnll- 
lipped.  Their  hair,  long,  black,  and  abun- 
dant, was  gathered  in  a  graceful  coil  at  the 
bock  of  the  head,  and  worn  short  in  front, 
after  the  prevailing  fashion  among  Northern 
ladies  a  year  ago.  Their  complexion  was  not 
so  swarthy  as  that  of  the  men,  being  a  light 
brown  where  that  of  the  tatter  was  very 
dark.  •  Altogether  they  were  not  repulsive — 
attraetiTe  rather.  The  older  women  were  less 
prepossessing,  as  older  women  generally  are. 

An  had  low,  musical  voices,  which,  though 
not  resembling  "  the  singing  of  birds,"  as  an 
old  writer  would  have  us  believe,  were  very 
pleuuit  to  the  ear.  I  b^  leave  to  except 


the  old  hags  who  had  lost  their  teeth,  and 
tliose  who  chewed  tobacco  to  exoeas. 

Their  dress  was  simple.  Had  it  been  sim- 
pler I  could  not  have  described  IL  It  remind- 
ed one  of  the  maiden  who  was  arrayed  Id  the 
fuU  dress  of  becoming  modesty  and  naUve  In- 
nocence. A  short  cape  adorned  the  shoulders; 
a  short  petticoat  depended  from  the  waist.  A 
fine  pair  of  tiiUcpikakt,  or  moccasins,  made 
of  deer-skin  dressed  as  soft  as  silk,  encased 
their  little  feet  and  dainty  ankles.  Around 
their  necks  they  wore  a  profusion  oT  beads — 
coil  upon  coil  of  great  glass  I>eads.  They 
would  omit  any  portion  of  their  attire  sooner 
than  these  beads,  which  are  of  all  colors, 
shapes,  and  sizee,  and  the  accumulatione  of 
years.  So  long  as  there  is  space  between  the 
chin  and  breast,  so  long  do  they  crowd  in 
beads  until  the  weight  is  burdensome.  Some 
of  these  strings  have  been  weighed,  and 
turned  the  scale  at  twenty  pounds.  They 
are  slaves  to  fashion,  these  untutored  sisters. 
The  only  exception  to  the  general  style  of 
dress  was  in  the  case  of  a  young  widow,  who, 
according  to  the  fixed  and  noalterable  laws 
of  the  tribe,  was  permitted  to  wear  no  beads, 
no  cape,  no  bustle,  or  polonaise.  The  law 
regarding  iridowa  is,  furthermore,  that  they 
shall  not  leave  camp  for  two  years,  nor  comb 
their  luxuriant  hvr  during  that  period.  If 
they  pass  tbe  time  of  probation  with  credit, 
they  may  marry  agun. 

To  summarize  in  respect  to  dress :  Chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  under  five  cavorted  about 
in  a  state  of  nature.  The  boys  enjoyed  this 
freedom,  unrestrained,  until  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  ;  but  the  children  of  the  softer  sex 
donned  a  petticoat.  At  fifteen  the  boys  ar- 
rived at  the  dignity  of  a  shirt.  Tbe  ^rls  of 
that  age  had  accumulated  vast  possessions 
of  l>eads,  and  when  turned  sixteen  were  al- 
lowed to  wear  a  cape. 

Upon  great  occasions  boUi  men  and  wom- 
en ornament  themselves  regardless  of  ex- 
pense. Tbe  meo  disguise  themselves  in 
shirts  of  fine  make,  and  long,  flowing  gowns 
of  large -figured  calico,  embroidered  elabo- 
rately and  belted  at  the  waist.  Their  legs 
are  encased  in  iVinged  leggings,  and  their 
moccasins  are  shapely  and  highly  ornamented. 
Around  thdr  heads  th^  wind  a  large,  gayly- 
colored  shawl,  makli^  a  huge  turtian,  from 
which  the  fringe  hangs  gracefully.  Heron 
and  egret  plumes  are  thrust  into  the  hair,  and 
from  the  nock  are  suspended  huge  gorgets  of 
silver. 

The  women  use  a  [woAision  of  ribbons, 
bracelets,  and  beads.    About  their  ankles 

they  tie  shells  of  the  box-tortoise,  which  are 
bored  with  holes,  so  that  they  make  a  loud 
noise  when  struck  together.  They  manufact- 
ure ear-ringa  from  silver  half-  and  quarter- 
dollars  without  any  instrumeDts  for  working 
save  the  most  primitive. 

These  observations  I  made  while  sur- 
rounded by  the  motley  crowd,  and  during 
my  subsequent  residence  with  them. 

After  a  short  rest,  we  were  invited  by  In- 
dian Parker,  a  sub-chief,  to  inspect  bis  plan- 
tation. It  was  a  mile  away  in  the  cypress 
hammock.  Their  houses  are  built  in  the 
pine-woods  for  health,  while  their  gardens 
are  in  the  more  fertile,  swampy  hammocks. 

His  wife  and  children  were  hard  at  work 


when  we  arrived,  but  deristed  at  the  first  in- 
timaUon  of  visitors,  washed  thunsdves  In  a 
creek,  donned  their  clothing,  and  gathered 
aboot  ns  with  ofibrings  of  the  fruit  of,  the 
place — com  and  sweet-potatoes.  The^m 
we  roasted  in  the  ashes,  and  ate  the  great- 
milky  ears  with  much  satisfaction,  thot^b 
our  sleeves  did  not  brush  away  all  of  thc-- 
clinging  dirt. 

It  was  in  April,  and  Parker  had  com  six- 
feet  high,  and  pumpkins,  beans,  peas,  and- 
melons,  iu  flourishing  growth.  All  worked! 
— men,  women,  and  children.  There  were  no" 
shirks.  This  is  a  pleasing  characterlslte  of 
the  Seminole.  He  will  hunt  all  the  time  tfaat 
he  can  be  spared  from  his  plantation,  but 
when  the  season  of  planting  comes,  the  rifle 
and  arrow  are  laid  aside,  and  he  takes  up  the 
hoe  and  axe.  Labor  is  mutual.  Tbe  warrior 
kills  the  deer  and  t>ear,  skins  it,  prepares  the 
meat,  and  brings  it  home  or  to  camp.  Tbe 
squaw,  sister,  or  daughter,  dries  and  dresses 
the  sidn,  smokes  the  meat  for  future  use,  and 
performs  all  the  labor  incident  to  the  camp. 

From  Porker's  |dantation  we  went  beyond, 
to  that  of  liger,  his  father-in-law. 

I  had  met  Tiger  two  weeks  preriously. 
He  had  visited  my  camp  and  eaten  me  out 
of  proviaions.  At  the  time  of  hla  visit  I  had 
enough  food,  with  the  game  we  shot,  to  last 
three  weeks.  He  came  with  ten  younger 
Indians,  stdd  two  days,  and  left  behind  him 
at  bis  departure  an  impoverished  party  of 
two,  my  guide  and  myself,  who  were  obliged 
to  flee  to  civilization  to  avoid  starvation. 
Tiger  was  one  of  the  few  I  shall  never  forget. 
His  feats  had  won  upon  me,  I'll  not  say  how. 
He  welcomed  me  warmly,  conducted  me 
around  his  cornfield,  and  introduced  me  to 
his  squaw,  a  hideous,  bony  old  hag,  with 
skinny  arms  and  legs,  and  flngers  like  eagles' 
claws. 

The  language  of  the  Seminoles  is  a  curi- 
ous mixture  of  Indian  and  bad  English — a 
eon^omeratioo  which  only  an  experienced 
ear  can  understand.  Uy  guide  always  went 
upon  the  principle  that  you  oonld  make  any 
foreigner  (Indian  included)  understand  you, 
provided  yon  spoke  loud  enough.  I  could 
hear  him  when  engaged  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion a  mile  away.  He  would  thunder  out  the 
worst  English  I  ever  heard  In  tones  so  loud 
that  my  ears  would  ring,  and  then  would 
curse  the  Ignorant  abori^ne  for  not  under- 
standing questions  so  deariy  oinnidated. 

I  append  an  excen>t  of  a  conversation 
between  Tiger  and  my  goide.  We  wished  to 
find  Lake  Okoohobee,  a  wondered,  almost 
mythical  lake,  and  Tiger  knew  the  way  there, 
but  would  not  tell  us : 

Ouid£.  "  Okechobee,  you  saves?  ** 

Tiger.  *' Hingkah  "  (Yes). 

Guide.  "  Okechobee  :  me  go  :  walkah 
(oxen)  go  :  Yankee  go?  " 

Tiger.  "  HIngkah.  Walkah  ;  me  eatum  : 
good ! " 

Ouide.  "No,  you  old  fool;  you  know 
more'n  you  perlend.  Walkah  no  slumpy-um- 
py ;  no  sticky-!cky  in  the  mud,  that's  what  I 

mean." 

Tiger.  "Haigh?" 

Ov^.  "  Oh,  you  old  black-leg,  you  con- 
samed  old  manatee  I  can't  yer  talk  Istachatty 
(Indian),  or  do  yer  mess  to  go  back  on  yer 
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natire  tongnef  Why  don't  yer  talk  Tankee 
talk,  ind  not  tack  defined  nonaense  u' 
hog  Lattn  ?  Thwe  t  I'll  give  It  op ;  the  bea- 
theniih  old  ehattj-micoo  can't  an'staod  Seml- 
nole«Bo  more'D  a  cracker." 

Theo  taraed  Tiger  to  me  and  said : 

"  Ton  humbuxj  1  " 

I  repelled,  with  scorn,  the  instanatim. 

He  repeated  it : 

"Youlowkow!  huiabujy  !  " 

This  assertion,  made  with  sach  'coolDesB, 
«xaaperated  me,  and  I  retorted  by  saying 
that  I  was  not  a  low  cow,  but  that  he 
was  a  bull-hide  of  the  lowest  bonne  order. 
Smiling,  he  seized  me  by  the  shoulders  aod 
faced  me  about  so  that  my  eyes  focused  upon 
a  small  shanty,  beneath  which  was  a  small 
group  of  IndiaoB,  elbow-deep  in  seTeral  iron 
pots. 

like  a  flash  of  light  it  dawned  open  me 
tiiat  hambn^  was,  to  eat.  Ai  I  had  «aten 
nothing  since  morning  (it  was  now  lata  in 
the  afternoiHi),  I  lost  no  time  in  bombo^- 
ing. 

Here  was  an  onwrtonity  1  Tiger  bad 
Mten  me  out  at  Alligator  Creek;  I  wooid 
now  hare  rereoge.  Rerenge  Is  sweet  Where 
was  my  guide  f  He  ha'd  disappeared,  and  I 
most  play  a  lone  hand.  Uodaonted,  I  un- 
buckled my  belt,  laid  aside  my  rerolrer,  and 
joined  the  band  of  revelers. 

There  were  three  iron  pots,  and  an  In- 
dian at  each  receptacle.  In  pot  the  first  was 
**  oaf  ka,"  or  thin  drink,  made  by  iMillng  com 
with  hickory  ashes.  It  was  too  thin  for  me. 
It  looked  like  a  kettle  of  year-old  dish-water. 
While  I  wondered  how  the  huge  spoon,  which 
was  as  big  as  a  baby's  head,  could  be  prop- 
erly manipulated,  a  shook  •  headed  urchin 
seized  it,  filled  it  with  this  delectable  Qour- 
isbment,  drew  it  forth  full,  elevated  it  Ull  the 
handle  pointed  toward  the  zenith,  when  the 
dish-water  disappeared.  The  spoon  was  re- 
turned  to  the  pot  with  a  snoof  of  satisfac- 
tion,  and  the  next  Indian  took  it.  After 
draviii^  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  aerou  the 
ikuU  of  an  Interloping  youngster,  aod  smit- 
ing a  mangy  our  in  the  tibs,  he  duplicated 
the  performance  and  passed  it  to  the  other 
Ind^,  who  did  the  same  as  the  others. 
Thm  oame  my  turn.  I  was  hungry.  I  knew 
that,  for  I  had  ridden  thirty  miles,  and  had 
eaten  nothing  bat  corn  gince  moining.  But 
my  appetite  was  gone.  I  foi^ve  Tiger  for 
devouring  all  my  flapjacks.  I  promised  my- 
self to  foi^et  it.  What  was  the  loss  of  a 
little  food  f  But  I  must  eat,  or  lose  my  pres- 
tige. Gently  I  grasped  the  spoon,  shud- 
dered, gulped— lo  I  'twas  done. 

The  second  kettle  cont^ned  some  thirty 
feet  of  sausage.  If  I  knew  the  Indian  name 
for  sausage  I  would  give  it ;  but  I  don't,  bo 
forbear.  One  of  my  fellow-revelers  would 
sdze  one  end  of  the  membranous  rope,  store 
away  as  much  as  his  mouth  would  contain, 
and  then,  severing  by  a  dexterous  cut  the 
adipose  tissue,  pass  the  end  to  the  next. 
Sausage  was  never  my  fitvorite  viand,  and 
my  refusal  was  couched  in  langtuge  more 
eondse  tlian  elegant. 

The  third  kettle  e<mttined  small  ^ces 
of  meat,  b<dled,  very  Jaioy,  and  savory. 

Uy  appetite  ntnmed.  llger  yet  should 
suifor.  The  meat  was  tender;  moreover,  It 


had  a  delidouB  flavor  I  had  never  fouid  poA 
possessed  of  before.  Of  course  it  was  pork- 
pork;  it  was  not  venison,  nor  eommon  bear. 
I  would  obtain  the  receipt,  and  the  next  por- 
cine quadruped  that  crossed  my  path  should 
be  offered  up.  To  convince  myself  that  it 
was  pig,  I  said  to  my  next  neighbor,  imitat- 
ing the  Indian  style  of  conversation : 

"  Urn :  good,  too  mooh.  Sho-ko-sal-lko  ?  " 
(Sbokosaliko  ia  pig.) 

"Vm:  no]   Efilt"   (Effk  is  dog.) 

Probably  a  less-experienced  traveler  would 
have  departed,  convinced  that  the  Seminole 
eigoyed  his  canine  equally  with  the  China- 
man. But  I  knew  better  (althou^  my  occu- 
pation was  gone  for  the  time) ;  it  was  an 
Indian  joke. 

The  Indian  dog  never  arrives  at  the  dig- 
nity of  a  roast.  He  is  too  'poor ;  never  ac- 
quires fdt  enough  to  make  bis  skin  pliable. 
So  noted  is  his  leanness,  that.it  has  become 
proverbial. 

We  afterward  returned  to  the  settlement, 
where  I  was  assigned  the  chiefs  shanty  as  a 
spedal  honor,  old  Tustennggn  being  out  on 
the  hunting-trail.  It  in  no  way  differed  from 
the  rest,  and  probably  the  round  logs  of  my 
bed  were  just  as  hard  as  the  others. 

Ferderick  a.  Obeb, 
[cbiroLUSiow  xaxT  whx.] 


A   FEW  FUESJI  ANEC- 
DOTES. 

OUR  readers  will  probably  recall  the  pub- 
lication, a  few  years  ago,  of  the  me- 
moirs of  the  famous  English  tragedian  of  the 
Kemble  period,  Ghariea  Mayne  Young,  with 
extracts  from  the  Journals  of  his  son,  the 
Bev.  9'ulian  Charles  Toung.  This  volume 
was  crowded  with  numerooa  anecdotes  and 
reminiscences  of  distingdsbed  people  in  Eng- 
lish art,  literature,  and  society,  afibrdingmany 
very  ddlgfatful  glimpses  of  persons  the  world 
is  never  tired  of  hearing  of,  Snee  the  pub- 
lication of  that  volume,  Hr.  Julian  Toung 
has  died,  and  we  have  now  from  the  English 
press  a  supplementary  volume,  edited  by  his 
widow,  entitled  "  Last  Leaves  from  the  Journal 
of  Julian  Charles  Toung,"  which  brings  the 
record  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  two 
years  ago.  From  this  volume  we  glean  a 
few  anecdotes  of  well-known  peraons,  and 
other  passages  likely  to  entertain  the  reader: 

JfitfvilM,  1866.— I  p^d  two  or  three  Vislta 
during  my  stay  in  Paris,  at  his  own  request, 
to  Lord  Hertford.  I  breakfasted  with  him  one 
morning,  when  he  sliowed  me  over  his  mog- 
nifloent  hotel.  After  examining  with  delight 
his  splendid  collection  of  piotures,  and  china, 
and  wriw,  I  was  riveted  by  two  enormous 
vases  of  Gros  Bleu.  I  asked  him  their  his- 
tory. "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  I  mean  those  for  Ba- 
gatelle I "  (his  oofn^TOj^  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne), "  There  is  a  curious  oiroumstance 
connected  with  them.  When  I  first  gained 
possession  of  them,  they  were  besplashed 
with  hnmoQ  clotted  blood.  After  the  murder 
of  the  Due  da  Praalln,  I  heard  there  was  to  be 
a  public  sale  of  his  effects.  Fearfol  that  if 
once  the  emperor  knew  of  these,  whUh  were 
among  them,  be  would  buy  them,  I  went  and 
offered  a  very  large  sum  for  them  before  the 


'sale.  My  offer  waa  accepted,  and  I  carried  them 
off  in  my  carriage,  Just  as  they  were."  WhDe 
breakfasting  witii  him  I  was  made  to  feel  how 
valueless  wealth  and  stationare  without  health, 
fie  wore  a  violet-velvet  oap  and  gorgeous  dreaa- 
ing-gowu  during  the  meal  \  hut,  though  there 
were  ccMaUfi  dt  mouion,  and  quails,  and  oth- 
er luxuries,  he  hardly  ate  of  any  thing  1  He 
sipped  his  Uooha  and  smoked  his  cigarettes, 
and  looked  wretched,  and  as  if  he  would  give 
the  world  for  a  new  sensation.  He  asked  me 
if  I  had  seen  his  pictures  in  Manoheater 
Square.  I  told  him  I  had,  and  that  Henry 
Meynell  had  taken  me  to  see  them.  "  I  will 
give  you  a  general  order  if  you  like,"  said  be; 
but  I  did  not  eare  to  go  agidn,  so  did  not  re- 
mind him  of  his  offer.  The  numberand  qual- 
ity of  his  possessions,  of  which  he  is  totally 
ignorant,  ia  very  noteworthy.  He  has  plotorea 
of  inostimahle  value,  some  oolleoted  by  his  ft- 
ther,  and  some  pnrohaaed  by  oommission  for 
himself,  which  he  has  never  seen.  One  day 
he  was  walking  with  his  chum,  Cuthbert,  wh«n 
an  English  groom  rode  by  on  a  splendid 
horse. 

"  Oh,"  said  be,  "  I  must  have  that  horse  I 
Let  us  jump  into  thi8.;Sacr'«  "  (he  was  standing 
by  one  on  the  Boulevard  dee  Itollens),  "  and 
follow  the  man." 

With  some  difflonlty  tit^y  kept  up  with 
him.  At  last  Lord  Hertford  thrust  liia  head 
out  of  the  window  and  asked  the  groom,  in 
English,  whose  horse  it  was. 

"  Pm  not  bound  to  tell  you,  am  It " 
"No,  but  be  civil;  is  it  the  emperor's!'* 
*'  No,  it  is  not  I  If  you  must  know,  it  i*> 
Umgato(k»M<trquitqf  B«iif<frdl'^ 

He  knew  neither  hla  own  horse  nor  hia  own 
groom  I 

Oreenshielda's  statue  of  Scott,  which  stands 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  ttom  the  crown  of  his  lof^ 
skull  to  the  rude  itimplicity  of  his  shoe- 
strings, is  perfeoL  All  the  portrsita  I  have 
seen,  except  Sir  F.  Orant's,  give  him  a  heavy, 
lowering  look,  which  at  all  evento  is  neither 
pleasing  nor,  I  will  add,  oharactariatie.  No 
doubt,  when  abstracted,  or  when  musio,  in 
which  he  took  slight  pleasure,  was  going  on,  a 
doud  would  come  over  his  face ;  but  I  humbly 
maintain  that,  before  bis  misfortunes  fell  upon 
bim,  the  ordinary  expression  of  his  face  was 
one  of  amenity,  benevolence,  and  waggery  ; 
aod  these  qualities  are  legibly  impressed  upon 
the  face  which  Greenshields  has  given  him,  I 
cannot  say  how  important  an  accessory  In  re- 
calling my  reooUeotioB  of  him  I  found  the  ap- 
parel, for  ft  pnxdaimed  the  man.  My  ae- 
qnuntanee  witii  him  was  bid  of  some  ten  di^* 
dnratim,  bat  of  no  man  I  have  ever  seen  have 
I  sueh  a  vivid  recollection.  I  fooc^  I  see  hia 
movements  with  his  arms  and  hia  limp  now» 
and  that  I  hear  his  genial  chuckle  as  Adam 
Ferguson  moved  liim  to  mirth.  His  hearty 
laugh  was  as  iarectioua  as  Sydney  Smith's  ir- 
repressible guffaw.  During  the  few  days  I 
waa  at  Abhotsford  I  do  not  tliink  tan  minutas 
ever  passed  without  a  smile  lighting  np  his 
face.  What  I  have  been  rash  enough  to  say 
of  modem  busts  reminds  me  or  a  stor;  I  waa 
told  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  Lyne 
Stephens,  the  fother  of  the  gentieman  who 
married  Duvemay,*  a  man  of  large  fortune 
and  liberal  ideas,  gave  an  order  to  a^weU- 
known  English  aimlptor,  resident  at  Bome,  for 
bosta  of  the  twelve  Caesars,  stipulating  that  he 
should  reeolve  them  witiiin  e^htaen  months. 
Two  years  having  elapsed  without  the  folfiU- 
ment  of  the  condition,  the  patience  of  the 


*  The  edehrated  danteut. 
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fMitron  beoame  exhausted,  and  he  wrote  to  bU 
protigi  to  wy  that,  if  the  twelve  CsBan  whom 
be  had  bespoken  did  not  reach  him  within 
two  months  from  that  date,  he  would  Hot  re- 
ceive one  of  them  into  his  hoiue.  The  for- 
feitare  of  bo  raloable  an  order  was  a  seriona 
oona id e ration  with  the  artist,  andliaviog,  when 
the  threatening  letter  arrived,  only  completed 
dght  of  tbe  Soman  amperon,  be  impressed 
Into  his  serrloe  the  boata  of  four  prirate  gen- 
tlemen, whioh  be  had  exeonted  to  order  ao- 
etvding  to  the  reeeiTed  elasaio  t7pe,  and  dia- 
patohed  them  with  the  other  e^ht  an  veritable 
Cssara. 

The  anxionaly-ezpected  treasures  happened 
to  arrive  at  their  deatination  when  Mr.  L. 
Stephens  had  hia  house  full  of  oompaof. 
When  they  had  been  carefully  unpacked  and 
deposited  In  tbe  gallery,  on  pedeBtals  which 
bad  long  been  prepared  for  them,  the  guests 
were  taken  bj  tbe  host  to  see  them.  The 
oamea  of  each  of  tbe  emperors  baring  been 
written  In  peodl  at  the  back  of  tbe  bust,  they 
were  transferred  to  the  pedeatala,  and  lettered 
m  gold,  so  that  there  was  no  diffloottj  in  dia- 
tinguiafaing  them. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  L.  8.,  oonaldered 
Mvy  flne.  It  ia  Uaroua  Aurelius.  This  is 
Coomiodna.  This  is  Pertinax.  This  la  Didins. 
This  is  Severns.  This  is  Caracalla.  This  is 
Uaximas ;  and  I  must  beg  your  attention  to 
this,  for  it  ia  considered  the  sculptor's  ehef- 
tttuvra — it  is  Elagabalus." 

"  No,  no,  I'll  be  hanged  if  it  U1 "  said  a 
well-known  master  of  bounds ;  "  it  is  no  more 
Elagabalas  than  I  am.  It  is  Oratwicke,*  and 
the  Boulptor  showed  it  me  two  montfal  ago 
in  bis  stadio  <u  Oratwlcke  1 " 

Dunibtr  11,  im.— Took  a  long  walk  with 
Lord  Lytton.  Among  other  anlijaota  which 
cropped  up  waa  phrenology.  In  the  general 

principle  be  bad  faith,  but  not  in  the  details, 
OD  which  professors  are  so  apt  to  refine.  I 
amused  him  mightily  by  telling  him  what  a 
very  clever  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  a  Bus- 
siao,  bad  told  me,  with  implicit  faltb  in  the 
truth  of  what  sbe  herself  had  heard,  viz.,  that 
m  one  of  tbe  battiea  ^tween  France  and  Ger- 
many 8  French  aoldier.  In  single  combat  with 
a  German,  was  feUed  to  the  earth  by  the  butt- 
end  of  a  musket,  and  tbe  10  aide  of  bis  skull 
fraetored.  Aa  a  wounded  prisoner,  he  waa 
taken  to  hoapital,  trepanned,  and  cured.  On 
tbe  teoDvery  of  his  general  health,  it  waa  fbund 
that  be  had  entirely  forgotten  his  native 
tongue,  lus  name,  hia  condition  of  life,  etc., 
etc  TToflt  for  further  military  service,  he  re- 
aided  for  two  years  in  Germany,  acquired  the 
German  tongue,  and  adopted  the  colling  of  a 
bricklayer.  One  day,  while  at  work  upon  a 
house,  be  felt  firom  a  soaffold,  and  fiaotnred 
the  right  side  of  bis  skull.  When  onoe  more 
be  was  restored  it  was  found  that  he  had  for- 
gotten all  the  German  he  had  learned,  that  bis 
former  knowledge  of  bis  mother-tongue  had 
returned,  and  that  be  recollected  be  was  a 
married  man,  and  the  father  of  two  children. 

DtctmberW. — Dined  with  Lord  Lyttoo,  Mr. 
and  Mias  Froude,  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  8y- 
monds,  Mrs.  Vivian,  Mrs.  Cosway,  Messrs. 
Edmund,  Boyle,  Bievowright,  Cosway,  W.  B, 
Smith,  M.  P.,  and  tbe  Bev.  Mr.  Patch. 

We  had  an  animated  discussion  on  the 
obaracter  of  the  ex-Emperor  Louis  Napoleon. 
Lord  LyttoQ  apoke  of  him,  as  be  iuveriably 
does,  with  great  regard.  He  said  that  he  was 
by  temperament  kind  to  weakness.  He  gave 
an  Interesting  aooonnt  of  a  long  evening  and 

•  A  genttenaoweU  known  on  the  torf  and  In 
a  bw  jaattf  ago,  bat  now  no  longer  Uring. 


a  oonfldential  cbat  be  bad  had  with  him,  after 
dining  with  him,  and  after  the  company  had 
been  diemiased,  which  ran  i  oto  the  Btnall  hours 
of  the  momiog.  He  had  seen  much  of  him 
when  be  lived  in  a  small  lodging  in  King 
Street,  St.  James's.  He  waa  then  occupying  a 
handsome  bouse,  as  Prince  Napoleon  merely, 
in  Carlton  Terrace.  Ue  said  be  bad  never  seen 
any  man  so  oonfldent  of  hia  future  aa  he  was. 
He  showed  him  the  flag  which  hia  uncle  nn- 
Airled  with  hta  own  banda,  when,  at  Emba- 
beh  (close  to  Cidro),  he  direoted  Us  infantry 
to  form  squares  to  reodve  tbe  charge  of  Mnrad 
Bey  and  his  Mamelukes,  and  called  out  to  hia 
men,  "From  yonder  pyramida  forty  cen- 
turies behold  your  actions ! "  Among  other 
precious  relies,  be  showed  him  also  the  ring 
which  bad  belonged  to  Charlemagne.  He  said 
that  his  uncle  prised  it  enormously,  and  re- 
garded it  aa  a  talisman  of  magic  power,  whioh 
insured  good  fortune  to  its  possessor  so  long 
as  be  had  it  on  his  person.  He  declared  posi- 
tively that  it  alwaya  forsook  bim  when  he  bad 
it  not.  Before  embarking  for  Elba  he  lost  It, 
and  offered  rewards  of  inoredible  amount  for 
its  reooTery.  He  attributed  his  failure  at  Wa- 
terloo to  its  loss.  I  forget  through  what  means 
Louis  Napoleon  regained  it,  but  regain  it  he 
did,  and  treaaured  It  as  much  as  bis  nn<de  did. 
Louis  Napoleon  never  scrupled  to  acknowl- 
edge that  be  was  superstitious  1  He  repoees 
implicit  faith  in  a  prediction  made  to  him  by 
some  one  or  other — forget  whether  witch  or 
wizard  or  copjurer — as  to  bis  end.  That  end 
was  to  be  death  in  tbe  streets  of  London  in  the 
hour  of  victory.  He  said,  "  I  feel  as  oertun 
as  that  I  am  now  smoking  with  you,  that  I 
shall  one  day  be  tbe  foremost  man  in  France, 
whether  inre^ent  or  emperor  I  cannot  say." 

StpUmier  8,  1672.— Sat  for  a  considerable 
time  with  Dean  Bomsay,  with  whom  I  found 
Lord  Torphlcbon.  The  dean  was  in  high 
force,  and  told  me  more  anecdotes  ttian  I  can 
recall.  One,  however,  I  remember  well.  Ho 
had  been  talking  of  the  nationality  of  bis 
countrymen,  and  I  bad  been  justifying  it, 
when  he  said:  "An  Englishman  was  speak- 
ing ou  the  same  theme  one  day  to  a  Scotch- 
man.   Tbe  Scotchman  sud ; 

" '  It  is  not  mere  national  pride  if  I  Bay, 
vkai  iM  a  matttr  qf/iet,  rii.,  that  mj  country 
la  the  finest  in  the  world  I ' 

"  '  Well/  said  John  BoU, '  if  it  be  HxtJInat, 
it  is  not  the  biggest  I  I  suppose  yon*ll  allow 
that  England  is  bigger  than  Scotland  1 ' 

** '  'Deed,  sir,'  answered  Sandy, '  I'll  allow 
nae  sic  a  thing ;  for,  If  oor  grand  hills  were 
rolled  out  as  flat  as  England  is,  Scotland  wad 
be  the  bigger  o'  the  twa  I' 

" '  Well,'  retorted  John  Bull,  '  youMl  ac- 
knowledge that  Shakespeare  was  not  a  Scotch- 
man t> 

"  Discomfited  at  this  bome-tbrust,  but  not 
disheartened,  be  once  more  replied : 

*' '  I'll  acknowledge  that  Shakeapeare  had 
palrts'  (parts)  'that  would  justify  the  infer- 
enee  that  he  uxu  a  BootcihmaQ.* " 

A  Presbyterian  minister,  who  had  not  long 
before  married  a  oouple  of  his  rustic  parishion- 
ers, hod  felt  exceedingly  disconcerted,  on  hia 
asking  the  bridegroom  if  he  were  willing  to 
take  tlie  woman  for  bis  wedded  wife,  by  hia 
scratching  Jiis  head,  and  saying : 

Ay,  Pm  wullin* ;  but  Fd  ratktr  bae  ber 
sister." 

As  tbe  name  of  Moore  and  his  Bessy  are  on 
the  tariff  I  must  take  the  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning a  circumBtance  which  the  delicacy  of 
my  informant  has  hitherto  kept  religiously  se- 
cret from  the  world,  bat  irtiioh  I  am  permit- 


ted by  bim  to  divulge,  now  that  all  tbe  near 
connections  of  the  parties  implicated  are  no 
more.  I  tliink,  as  it  Is  an  anecdote  which  re- 
flects honor  on  the  character  of  Mrs.  Moore,  it 
would  bean  injustice  to  her  memory  any  long- 
er to  withhold  it.  .  .  .  When  living  in  Dublin, 
where  Moore  was  the  observed  of  all  observ- 
ers, be  was  engaged  in  some  private  theatri- 
cals when  he  made  acquaintance  with  Uiss 
Bessy  Dyke,  who  had  recently  made  her  d^nt 
as  a  bidlet-dimeer  on  tbe  Dnblin  boards. 
Moore  was  amltten  with  her  at  first  sight,  and, 
having  access  to  the  greenroom,  used  to  seek 
ber  out  and  converse  with  ber,  whenever  he 
could,  behind  the  scenes. 

One  night,  as  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip 
Crampton,  one  of  the  very  ablest  medical  men 
that  ever  lived,  was  just  dropping  off  to  sleep, 
after  a  day  of  great  fatigue,  he  beard  a  violent 
aud  agitated  knocking  at  bis  bedroom-door, 
"  Come  in,"  he  said,  and  a  voice,  whioh  be  at 
once  recognized  as  that  of  his  friend  Moore, 
spoke  through  tbe  half-opened  door,  "Phil, 
Phil,  for  God*B  sake,  get  up  and  come  witii 
me  without  a  moment's  deley  I "  Sir  Philip 
jumped  up,  bnrried  on  his  clothes,  and  went 
out  with  him.  Zt  was  about  two  o*elock,  in  a 
bright  aummer*!  morning,  and  the  atreets 
were  entirely  deserted.  As  they  walked  rap- 
Idly  together,  Crampton  In  vain  appealed  to 
Moore  to  tell  bim  what  was  the  matter.  The 
only  reply  be  received  was,  "  You'll  see  soon 
enough.  Come  along  quick,  for  God's  sake  1 
There's  not  an  instant  to  be  lost."  They  hur- 
ried down  Dawson  Street,  reached  Bufi'olk 
Street — a  short  street  at  right  angles  to  Graf- 
ton Street — and  about  half-way  up  that  street, 
lying  prostrate  on  the  fiags.  Sir  Philip  beheld, 
to  his  amazement,  what  appeared  to  be  tbe 
body  of  a  young  woman.  So  it  proved  to  be 
— not  a  dead  body,  but  an  insenBible  one,  and 
bleeding  copiously  from  the  head,  which  waa 
severely  iqjoied.  On  going  up  to  it  they 
found  an  old  woman  standing  by  it,  and  keep- 
ing watch  over  it.  Sir  Pldtip  Crampbm,  with 
Moore's  assistance,  lifted  the  body  from  the 
ground,  and  carried  it  up-stairs  to  her  rooms, 
which  were  on  tbe  first  floor.  After  a  consid- 
erable time  she  waa  brought  bsck  to  con- 
soiousnesB  by  the  skill  of  tbe  great  practition- 
er. The  ugly  wound  which  she  bad  received 
did  not  prove  so  serious  as  bad  been  feared ; 
so  that,  atter  a  while,  sbe  gradually  recovered, 
and  (here  is  the  curious  part  of  tbe  story)  the 
heroine  of  this  little  drama  lived  years  and 
years  after,  and  lived  to  become  *'  the  darling 
Bessy"  of  Tom  Moore. 

It  would  seem  that  on  the  night  in  queation 
Moore  had  accompanied  her  to  her  lodgings  in 
Suffolk  Street,  and  while  there  made  use  of 
opportunity  to  express  his  feelings  toward  her 
passionately.  If  sbe  were  -  blamable  for  hav- 
ing admitted  a  man  to  her  apartments  at  such 
an  hour,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  she 
was  really  and  truly  a  pure-minded,  unsophis- 
ticated girl,  who,  though  flattered,  naturally 
enough,  by  the  undisguised  admiration  of  a 
man  so  sought  after  and  distinguished  as  the 
modern  Anacreon,  yet  had  been  treated  by 
bim  invariably  with  such  respect  aa  to  in- 
spire her  with  confidence.  However,  lus  ad- 
vances were  made  so  warmly  that  bis  ardor 
got  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  he  rushed 
forward  toward  her,  hoping  to  grasp  herin  hia 
arms.  Wbeti  she  perceived  hia  intentiona,  she 
said  to  him  In  the  most  dedded  tone,  *'  Stop, 
sir  1  If  you  come  one  step  nesrer  to  me  I  wilt 
throw  myself  out  of  that  window,"  pointing  to 
one  that,  en  account  of  the  aultriueas  of  tbe 
weather,  had  been  left  wide  open.  Not  im- 
agining ber  to  be  in  earnest,  he  continued  to 
approach  her,  and  in  one  moment  she  sprang 
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out  of  the  window,  and  felt  on  the  pavemeut, 
hruise<l,  mutilated,  and  inaenaible.  His  ter- 
ror, oon8t«rDation,  and  selt-reproaoh,  muy  be 
imagined.  All  in  the  hoase  were  in  bed. 
The  vatohmeo,  a«  was  their  wont,  were 
asleep  in  their  boxes ;  and  there  was  Moore 
standing  appalled  and  helpleu  b;  the  bleeding 
body  of  his  love  in  the  silent,  solitary  street 
on  that  memorable  summer's  morn.  At 
leogth  he  saooeeded  in  rousing  np  the  old  wom- 
an-servant of  the  house,  and,  oonstgning  the 
young  lady  to  her  ohai^,  he  ran  off  for  his 
friend  Crampton,  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
easily  told.  Moore  was  captivated  by  the  he- 
roic conduct  of  his  vtrtuouB  Bessy,  and  the 
blind  passion  which  he  had  conceived  for  her 
was  converted  into  profoundest  sdmiratiou. 
He  made  her  on  honest,  heart-felt,  earnest  pro- 
posal of  marriage,  to  which  at  laitt  she  yielded 
with  good  graoe. 

The  following  ia  an  extract  from  his  jour- 
nal when  at  Hampton  Court  in  1881 : 

Theodore  Hook  dined  at  General  Hoore's, 
and  as  tiaual  waa  the  Ufe  and  aonl  of  the 
party.  His  wit  and  humor,  bis  sayings  and 
doings,  his  pranks  and  his  practical  jokes,  hia 
hoaxes  and  political  sqniba,  are  so  well  known 
tiiat  I  urn  almost  a&ud  to  reproduee  any  of 
them,  lest  I  should  be  accused  of  bringing 
stale  goods  to  market.  However,  I  do  not 
think  the  two  following  stories,  which  he  told 
us  yesterday,  have  ever  been  in  print :  Not 
long  since,  be  went  by  stage-conch  to  Sud- 
bourne,  to  stay  with  Lord  Hertford.  Inside 
the  ooaoh  he  had  bat  one  companion,  a  brown- 
fooed,  melanoholy-looking  man,  with  au  ex- 
presaiou  of  great  querulousness,  quite  in  cbar- 
aoter  with  the  tone  of  bis  oonversatioQ,  whioh 
was  one  of  eeaaeless  complaining.  "Sir," 
said  he,  "  yon  may  have  known  unfortunate 
men,  possibly,  in  your  day— you  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  be  an  unfortunate  man  yourself 
— ^but  I  do  not  believe  there  ia  such  another 
unfortunate  man  as  I  am  in  the  whole  world, 
No  man  ever  bad  more  brilliant  proapeota 
than  I  have  had  in  my  time,  and  every  one  of 
them,  on  the  very  eve  of  falflUinent,  has  been 
blighted.  >Twas  bat  the  other  day  that  I 
thought  I  would  buy  a  ticket  in  the  lottery. 
I  did  so,  stupid  sea  that  I  was,  and  took  a 
sixteenth.  Sir,  I  bad  no  sooner  bought  it 
than  I  repented  of  my  folly,  and,  feeling  con- 
vineed  that  It  would  be  a  blank,  I  got  rid  of 
it  to  a  friend,  who  I  knew  would  thank  me 
for  the  favor,  and  at  the  same  time  save  me 
fVom  another  diai^ointment.  By  Jove  1  dr, 
would  you  believe  iti— I  know  yon  won't; 
but  it  is  true— it  turned  up  thirty  thousand 
pounds." 

"Heaven  and  earth  I"  said  Hook,  "it  la 
incredible.  If  it  had  happened  to  me,  I  shonld 
certainly  have  out  my  throat." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  of  course  you  would, 
and  so  did  I ; "  and,  baring  his  neck,  he  ex- 
posed to  Hook's  horror-stricken  gaze  a  i^sb- 
ly-healed  cicatrix  fW>m  ear  to  ear. 

On  his  return  from  bis  visit  by  the  same 
coach,  there  were  but  two  inside  passengers 
— a  very  pretty  but  very  delioate-Iooldag 
young  lady,  attended  by  a  very  homely-look- 
ing maid.  The  ooaoh  stopped  for  twenty 
minutes  to  allow  of  dinner.  Hook  returned 
fliBt  to  bis  place ;  the  maid  next.  During 
the  absence  of  her  young  mistress,  Hook  snid 
to  her,  in  a  tone  of  great  sympathy : 

"  Your  young  lady  seems  very  unwell." 

"Yo8,8ir;  she  suffers  sadly." 

"  Consumption,!  should  fear! " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  the  heart." 

'*  Denr  me  !    AneuriBm  1 " 

*'  Oh,  no,  sir  1  it  ia  only  n  lieutenant  in  the 
navy." 


MODELS,  AND  ARTIST-LIFE 
IN  ROME, 

DURINO  the  last  quarter  of  a  oeDtury 
the  Italians  have  been  polIlicIanB  and 
soldiers  rather  than  artists.  In  1846  their 
country  was  largely  medUeval,  at  the  fag-eud 
of  European  nations  In  modem  respects ;  at 
that  date,  having  resolutely  dedded  to  tear 
off  their  motley  wear,  they  bad  to  form  and 
fashion  themselves  in  the  ways  and  means 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  From  the  outset 
sensibly  giving  themselves  quite  up  to  the 
task,  they  have  really  achieved  that  of  which 
they  may  be  proud ;  to-day  Italy  is  united, 
prospering  materially  and  developing  intel- 
lectually, after  twenty  centuries  of  division, 
ruin,  and  decay,  resulting  from  foreign  bar* 
baric  invasion  and  tyranny.  During  this  re- 
cent transitive  and  constructive  stage,  they 
had  neither  time  nor  money  to  spend  on  lux- 
uries, and  accordingly  art  was  confined  to 
tlie  shelf.  True,  side  by  side  with  the  busy 
workers,  there  were  a  few  self-styled  artists ; 
but,  without  encouragement,  these  wasted 
and  pined  away  into  nothingness,  after  eking 
out  a  few  pennies  by  copying  for  fordgners 
the  masterpieces  in  tiie  great  galleries.  This 
laying  aside  of  art-effort  waa  a  subject  of 
general  regret,  but  it  was  confessed  there 
waa  no  help  for  it ;  under  the  drcumstaucea, 
the  gun  and  the  pen  exolnd<>d  the  brush  and 
the  chisel.  Italian  palacea,  honsea,  and  gal- 
leriei,  are  stocked  with  the  masterpieces  of 
planting  and  sculpture  to  a  d(|p«e  that  would 
constitute  satiety  in  other  lands  not  so  ad- 
dicted to  them.  Even  nnder  more  favoring 
circumstances  than  those  conseqaent  upon 
their  national  resurrection,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Italians  will  ever  again  ^ve  the  same 
encouragement  and  patronage  to  art  which 
they  gave  to  it  in  the  past,  although  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  line  they 
will  eventually  recover  some  of  their  lost 
ground.  The  modernization  of  the  peninsula 
which  has  taken  place,  and  which  is  going  on 
at  rapid  rate,  may  certainly  lessen  its  charms 
and  advantages  in  art,  but  cannot  possibly 
obliterate  them.  The  old  costumes  and  cus- 
toms will  not  have  wholly  faded  away  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  Rome  and  Florence 
will  bold  their  own  for  the  brush  and  the 
chisel,  whatever  betidee. 

Over  all  the  great  centres  of  the  penin- 
sula, Rome  predominates  as  the  inexhaustiblo 
treasury  of  art,  and  the  ever-fascinating,  cher- 
ished home  of  the  artist.  Florence  is  bright 
and  {dealing,  and  offers  many  attractions  both 
to  painter  and  sculptor;  but,  as  affording 
them  the  greater  spiritual  advantages  and 
material  faeilitles,  Rome  bears  the  palm.  Ko 
other  city  Is  eo  rich  and  well  supplied  as 
Bome  la  "  models,"  of  both  sexes,  reaching 
fVom  infancy  to  extreme  old  age,  trained,  or 
capable  of  being  trained,  to  adapt  ^emselves 
to  the  designs  and  fancies  of  the  sculptor  and 
painter. 

In  the  Roman  studio  very  frequently  doEena 
of  models  are  employed  by  an  artist  for  a 
single  picture  or  statue,  for  it  is  next  to  im- 
poauble  to  find  in  one  alone  nil  the  desired 
perfections  —  thus  working  somewhat  after 


the  fashion  of  the  old  Greeks,  who,  more 
fortunate,  however,  were  liberally  supplied 
with  models  by  tlieir  amiable  authorities  at 
the  cost  of  the  state  treasury.  For  the  best 
of  models  there  is  gri-ai  rivalry  between  the 
uccupauta  of  the  studios,  persuasive  and  pe- 
cuniary means  being  both  fVeely  applied  to 
secure  fine  eyes,  liandaMua  faces,  well-turned 
limbs.  A  model  may  have  the  mn  for  pro- 
file, bust,  eye,  nose,  mouth,  cfaln,  forehead, 
hair,  hand,  foot,  1^,  complodon,  size,  ag^— 
for  any  one  or  several  of  these  points;  and 
any  single  one,  carried  Aom  studio  to  studio 
and  copied  in  clay  br  on  canvas  at  so  much  a 
sitting,  may  fetch  In  a  comfortable  livelihood 
to  the  owner. 

Uodels  are  generally  engaged  by  the  hour, 
whether  to  sit  one  day  or  more  ;  but  at  times 
they  may  be  monopolized  and  kept,  so  to  aay, 
under  lock  and  key,  until  the  job  for  which 
they  may  have  been  engaged  t>e  completed. 
Prices  in  this  line,  as  in  most  others  sjooe 
the  Italian  occupation  of  the  city,  have  had 
an  upward  tendency,  although  the  highest 
rate — when  rivalry  among  competitors  does 
not  run  up  the  bidding — paid  at  present  is 
not  over  one  *»(£>,  or  one  dollar,  per  day. 
The  patience,  skill,  and  taste,  exhibited  by 
most  of  the  Roman  models  are  remarkable, 
and  of  Inestimable  aid  in  the  studios.  Their 
ready  adaptability  to  whatever  ia  required 
of  tbem  ts  something  to  be  seen  before  it 
can  be  fully  appreciated,  or  even  concdved 
of.  Little  children,  acting,  for  instance,  in 
the  capacities  of  young  John  and  the  Infant 
Jeans,  will  stand  immovably  throughout  the 
attitude  allotted  to  tbem  with  the  most  smO- 
ing  and  interested  countenances,  though  the 
fatigne  incurred  may  be  any  thing  but  light 
for  their  youthful  frames.  In  their  eyes,  it  is 
incumbeot  upon  them  to  help  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  beautiful  design ;  and  surely,  if 
never  any  modem  art-wonders  are  turned  out 
in  the  Eternal  City,  it  is  not^because  suitable 
models  are  lacking  there. 

Most  of  the  valued  oonfratemity  are  pro- 
fessionals, but  there  are  of  them  who  com- 
bine the  profession  with  some  other  and  less 
distinguished  calling.  Sewing  and  scarf- 
weaving  girls  and  clerks  hire  themselves  out 
for  modeling  purposes  when  out  of  work  or 
during  leisure  hours.  Their  profession  has 
its  fixed  and  accepted  rank  ;  it  is  an  honor- 
able one,  inasmuch  as  models  are  simply 
classed  as  the  necessary  attendants  on  art.. 
One  Btill  meets  tbem  as  of  yore,  flitting  to 
and  fro  in  the  Babuino,  Corao,  Condotti,  and 
Piaxza  di  Spagna,  wearing  the  picturesque 
dress  and  aooontrements  of  long-fkded  epochs, 
and  presentuig  quite  a  contrast  with  the 
plain,  modem  cut  of  clothes  which  wellnigli 
everybody  wears,  even  in  those  thoroughfares 
until  reeentiy  given  up  to  nnnsnal  and  ftncl- 
ful  costumes.  Their  prindpal  headquarters 
are  yet  on  the  stairway  of  the  Trioiti  dd  Mon- 
ti and  in  Via  £Hstina,  where  they  congn^te 
with  a  few  relics  of  the  most  famous  band  of 
beggars  that  ever  infested  a  city — the  pope's 
own — sung  in  poetry  and  prose  from  Byron 
to  Hawthorne.  During  the  closing  ten  days 
of  the  carnival  season  tbey  are  up  to  all 
kinds  of  sport,  and  nre  particularly  fond  of 
performing  the  old-fashioned  peasant-dances, 
Usnentdloy  etc.,  to  the  sound  of  merry  tam> 
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bonriiies  aod  admiration  of  gaziog  Palcmellas 
and  Columbines  of  such  modern  build  as  to 
be  witboat  much  salt  or  flavor.  Lovers  of 
the  antique  and  of  noveltj  are  always  on 
hand  to  witness  their  antics,  and  tbe  passing 
artist,  recognizing  the  favorites  of  his  studio, 
never  fails  to  accord  them  a  nod,  a  word  of 
tncooragemeot,  or  perhaps  promisea.  The; 
are,  in  a  manner,  members  of  Iiia  own  home- 
drele — someUmes  very  precious  and  inUmate 
(mes,  occupyiDg  the  best  seats  in  the  castles 
fif  bis  imagination. 

One  of  the  peculiar  sights  of  Roman 
streets  is  entire  model  families,  children  at* 
tired  in  gaadily<matching  eolors,  and  led  by 
papa  and  mamma  as  brigand  and  brigand«at, 
shqilierd  and  shepherdess,  grouped  <m.  the 
pavement  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  stu- 
dio.  One  £imlly  may  be  able  to  supply  several 
ttndioB  at  onoe,  and  then,  of  course,  to  the 
greater  glory  and  revenue  of  that  particular 
hoosehold,  and  the  rivalry  and  eavy  of  others 
less  fortunate.  Vendettas  among  them  are 
not  frecioent,  however,  and  on  tbe  whole  they 
are  a  peaceful  set  in  the  community,  softened 
and  tamed  down  by  in^«ntMuarf«.  The  elders 
bring  the  young  ones  up,  verily,  in  the  ways 
they  should  walk ;  and  all  modern  ideas,  ways, 
and  bits  of  dress  especially,  are  spumed  and 
kept  out  of  their  reach  as  constituting  the 
plague,  lio  modem  gewgaws  and  gimoracks 
for  them — tbe  aimple  sandals  and  sheepskin 
garments  of  the  original  and  timeJionored 
fathers  amply  suffice. 

Uany  of  the  professional  models  are 
of  rustic  origin,  wandering  peasants  who 
dwell  on  the  Campagna  or  on  their  Sabine 
farms,  when  at  home.  The  migrating  pea8< 
ante  pass  under  the  sobriquet  of  doceiari,  or 
those  who  wear  momm,  thick  lueces  of  leader 
npaa  whleh  the  feet  are  placed  as  upon  soles, 
and  which  are  tamed  up  over  the  toes  and 
tied  with  strings  or  bands  around  the  ankle, 
in  rough  imitation  of  the  genuine  old  sandal. 
The  tiny,  cirontarly-built  villages  perched  on 
the  hill-sides  between  AJbano,  Telletri,  and 
Konte  Casino,  on  the  line  of  ndl  from  Borne 
to  Kaplea,  are  Inexhaustible  sources  whence 
models  are  evolved.  Their  peasant-costumes, 
though  immutable,  and  not  made  for  wear 
and  tear,  are  often  very  pleasing,  and  always 
productive  of  effect — articles  of  luxury  rather 
to  be  looked  at  than  used. 

In  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  they  lead 
an  entirely  out-door  life  in  the  streets  of  the 
coital,  basking  in  tbe  warm  sunshine,  or 
playing  games  while  unengaged  on  their  sit- 
tings in  the  studios.  During  summer,  n  lien 
malaria  or  fear  of  fever  drives  foreigners 
BorUiward,  the  model  crowd  also  proceeds  to 
the  country  to  summer  on  their  native  patch- 
es and  slopes,  to  eat  figs  and  soothe  cares 
wiUi  wine  after  tbe  Horatian  pattern,  if  not 
degree.  Their  little  home-hamlets  are  always 
dearer  to  them  than  the  great  eity,  and  are 
alfeetlonately  called  la  patria.  The  villages 
of  Saracenesoa,  Sabiaco,  Olevano,  eto.,  are  aH 
in  all  to  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  eaoh 
village  Is  jealous  of  the  other.  If  the  vil- 
lagers even  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Italy,  it  w«ghs  nothing  beside  Is  jMfrfo.  Such 
intense  ^eidmens  of  local  attachment  and 
stesiAe-love  could  searcety  he  fbund  outside 
of  the  old  Sutes  of  the  Church.  Withal, 


these  same  Saracenescans,  Subiacians,  and 
Olevanites,  have  been  transmitted  in  marble 
and  canvas  into  the  luxurious  and  splendid 
abodes  of  all  Europe. 

The  flower-girls  who  formerly  served  as 
models  are  on  the  wane;  even  in  the  selliog 
of  bouquets  they  have  been  replaced  by  fio- 
ririe  from  Florence,  once  so  charming  and  at- 
tractive, but  now  fallen  on  a  level  with  the 
lowest  types  of  Parisian  lorOUt.  Those  of 
the  Roman  flower-girls  still  left  over  migrate 
ip  summer  to  the  neighboring  villages  in  com- 
pany with  the  models,  and  return  In  autumn 
to  sell  bouqnete  to  strangers.  Few  of  the 
latter  who  visited  Rome  within  the  past  de- 
cade can  liave  forgotten  the  manifbid  impor- 
tunities and  sonorous  beseecbings  with  which 
they  were  plied  by  the  youthful  JloruU,  chiefly 
gathered  around  the  doors  of  the  jewelry- 
shops  in  Tia  Condotti.  A  famous  little  band, 
composed  of  three  comely  girls  and  a  little 
boy,  dressed  in  the  gayest  of  moodtain-styles, 
continue  to  besiege  all  lunchera  and  loungers 
at  Spillman's,  Kaszari'a,  Gaf£  Greco.  Aga- 
tha,  Santa,  Haria,  Giovanni,  are  as  univer- 
sally petted  under  the  royal  rule  as  they  were 
under  the  papal  rigime — perhaps  more,  for 
now  their  competitors  have  fallen  away.  In 
tlicir  capacity  of  celebrities  the  members  of 
this  little  band  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  pennies 
byselling  their  own  photographs  equally  with 
the  violets  and  roses  out  of  their  baskets. 
The  money  made  by  all  young  flower-girls 
and  models  Is,  to  the  last  totdo,  handed  over 
to  their  parents,  and  they  are  severely  pun- 
ished if,  during  the  day's  operations,  they 
make  the  least  outlay  without  permission. 
When  at  home  at  night,  in  the  wretched 
dwellings  around  the  Church  of  Santa  Haria 
Haggiore,  they  sre  subjected  to  the  strictest 
discipline,  fed  on  the  coarsest,  scantiest  food.' 
Their  sale  of  nwes  yields  them  no  bed  of 
roses. 

In  these  days  of  toavel  and  easy  access  a 
loud  and  bitter  wail  arises  from  among  the 
eultivatOTS  of  art  in  the  peninsula  over  the 
vast  and  increasing  crowds  of  elegantly  and 
fashionably  equipped  tourists  who  throng  In 
its  renowned  and  quiet  temples  and  retreats 
"  to  do  "  the  wonders  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing. No  art  curiosity  la  held  sacred  or  free 
from  the  wayward  inspection  and  clatter  of 
the  fashionable  gentry,  who,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  do  contrast  frightfully  with  the 
surroundings.  The  ribbons  and  curls  of 
modem  attire  now  flaunted  on  Italy's  pave- 
ments do  seriouKly  interfere  with  the  taste- 
ful and  well-designed  costumes  handed  down 
from  the  tunic  •  toga  era  of  the  Gesars,  as 
also  from  the  fanciful  days  of  Raphael  and 
Titian.  Art  decrees  the  b^gar,  street-child, 
old  man  or  woman,  though  raffed  in  the  few 
remnants  of  the  unadulterated  but  fast-fad- 
ing national  garments,  to  be  inBnitely  above 
the  overdressed  travelers  turned  out  of  band- 
boxes by  Paris  tailors  and  moditUt.  There 
is  truly  a  stunning  dlflferanoe  presented,  even 
to  profime  optics,  by  the  two  ^pea,  as  seen 
side-by-stde  in  the  i^igy  gondolas  of  Venice, 
the  shady  Oasane  of  Florence,  the  palace-girt 
Corso,  the  crowded  Toledo  of  Naples.  The 
frocks,  swallow-tails,  and  trousers  of  Poole, 
uid  tbe  traceries  and  fretwork  of  Worth, 
will  not  stand  up  in  the  stadio— of  this  there 


is  no  denying.  The  native  virluoti  are  shed- 
ding sorrowful  tears  because,  as  they  allege, 
foreigners  are  doing  their  utmost  to  spoil 
those  indigenous  beauties  which  they  would 
heartily  like  to  see  preserved.  The  model 
folks  themselves  are  conscious  of  the  im- 
mense decline  in  toggery,  and  of  being  left 
gradually  high  and  dry  on  the  aands  while  so 
many  are  imitating  Paris. 

Nowhere  else  as  in  Rome  is  artist-life  so 
free  and  easy,  and  unintermpted  by  the 
whims  and  exactions  of  fashionable  society. 
Until  the  four  years  and  a  half  just  passed, 
only  two  callings  might  have  been  said  to  ex- 
ist in  the  city,  vis.,  reli^on  and  art — the  ar- 
tist standing  next  to  the  pope  and  his  cardi- 
nals. They  dress  and  live  very  much  after 
their  own  fancy,  whether  at  work  In  thrir  stu- 
dios, at  home  In  their  apartments,  loitering 
In  fashionable  drcles,  or  peering  after  their 
wants  in  the  labyrinth  of  dingy,  narrow,  crook- 
ed vieoU^  comers,  and  dens  which  form  that 
portion  of  the  city  known  as  *'OId  Rome," 
lying  between  the  Corso  and  the  Tiber.  Sur- 
rounded, as  in  the  padt,  on  all  sides  by  the 
precious  relics  aod  monuments  of  clasEic  and 
madieeval  art,  Sculptor  and  painter  find  in 
them  a  continual  incentive  to  put  forth  all  the 
effort  of  which  they  may  be  capable :  for  rec- 
reation or  study  they  have  only'to  step  into 
tbe  most  famous  and  well-filled  galleries  and 
museums,  kept  constantly  at  their  disposition 
by  the  state  and  the  historicul  families. 

One  of  the  most  availed  of  delights  for 
artists  residing  at  Rome  consists  in  freqnent 
excursions  to  the  neighboring  country,  in 
the  lovely  environs  just  outside  the  walls,  or 
over  the  nuyestic,  solitary  plain  of  the  Cam- 
pagna Into  the  Sabine  and  Albaa  slopes  of 
the  Apenntne  chain.  These  short  excursions 
are  generally  made  on  Sundays  or  other  fes- 
tive days  when  worinnen  abandon  the  stu- 
dios ;  and  an  jmprompto  jauut  tsdra  murot  at 
any  time  is  always  hi^ly  enjoyed.  On  these 
festive  and  sketching  trips  material  for  work 
and  fun  is  secured  from  every  and  any  thing 
encountered,  not  omitting  the  very  donkeys 
j  beatraddled.  The  old  crumbling  aqueducts, 
standii^,  after  two  thousand  years  have 
passed  over  them,  as  monuments  of  the  rule 
of  consuls  and  emperors,  are  climbed  over 
and  sketched  from  every  point;  old  ruins  in 
process  of  excavation,  as  tbe  viUa  of  Hadrian 
near  Tivoli,  and  the  buried  seaport  town  of 
Ostia,  are  examined,  when  perhaps  coins, 
medals,  statuettes  are  picked  up,  pocketed, 
and  borne  off  as  prizes  to  ornament  the  stu- 
dio ;  rare  nooks  and  out-of-the-way  grottoes 
and  chapels  are  visited,  and  the  day's  per- 
formance is  liberally  interlarded  with  ome- 
lets, sausage,  cheese,  black  bread,  and  white 
wine  —  vino  nncero  —  under  humble  but  ex- 
tremely picturesque  roofs  and  reed-tbutclted 
stands  by  the  wayside.  Excursions  of  this 
kind  require  only  a  single  day,  the  points 
umed  at  being  Albano,  or  Tivoli,  or  Subiaco, 
or  iVascati,  or  Uonte  Cava,  or  Tuj>culum 
(eelebrated  for  Cicero's  villa  and  orations— 
with  very  little  of  these  lying  around,  al- 
though the  villa's  foundations  are  pointed 
oat),  or  Ostia,  or  CIvita  Yecohia,  or  Telletri, 
or  Uonte  Botondo,  or,  nearest  to  the  city, 
Ponte  Molle.  Traffic  or  signs  of  business  in 
the  highways  or  paths  leading  to  these  places 
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kia  Dot  to  be  seen ;  they  are  eithw  quite  de- 
lerted  or  dotted  orer  witii  ezcnrsioQiata, 
mounted  on  troopB  of  donkeys,  attmded  by 
their  driren,  and  sondry  field-peasants  lei- 
surely wending  their  way  to  at  from  "  town." 
SomeUmes  many  days  or  weeks  are  eonsumed 
In  these  charming  trips  ;  and  Aere  be  arUsts 
who  flee  to  the  Tillages  and  mountainB  in 
order  to  "bury  themselves  alire."  In  the 
Bummer  season  extended  voyages  are  made 
to  Venice,  Perugia,  Urbino,  Siena,  Capri, 
Ptestum  ;  but  those  who  tbos  stray  far'  off 
are  Tery  glad  to  get  back  to  their  studios  in 
Via  Margutta,  Via  Babaino,  Via  SIstina,  Pi> 
azza  Barbenni,  etc.,  and  the  November  day 
of  their  return  is  one  of  jubilee  not  only  for 
themselTes,  but  for  the  workmen,  fiower-girls, 
models,  cabmen,  and  boot-blaoks,  as  trade 
then  reTirea  and  business  grows  brisk  apace. 
One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  returned  holiday- 
takers  is  to  rerisit  tbe  art  bric-AJtrae  market 
on  the  old  open  aquare  called  Piazza  d'Elrbe, 
vfaich  formerly  served  as  a  vegelable^narket. 
The  treasorai  of  antiquity  and  carious  relies 
spread  out  on  benchea  and  tables,  und  on 
the  groond,  in  beautiful  disordw— so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  artist— on  this  ftmous  piazza 
twice  every  week,  present  an  odd,  unique  ar^ 
ray.  The  artists  ransack  these  collections 
unsparingly^  and  generally  find  something  to 
snit  their  fancy,  if  not  preoisely  what  they 
started  out  In  search  of. 

Such  inestimable  faeUities,  familiar  haunts, 
fascinating  scenes,  and  solid  advantages, 
fasten  with  hooks  of  steel  tbe  resident  na- 
tive and  foreign  artiste  to  old  Rome. 

FREmtioc  Dahiil. 


THE  AGE  OF  GOOD. 


I HAD  a  vision  of  mankind  to  he  : 
I  saw  no  fn^ted  windows,  heard  no  roar 
From  iron  mouths  of  war  on  land  or  aea; 

Ambition  broke  the  sway  of  Peace  no  more, 
Ont  of  tbe  ohaos  of  ill-will  had  ootoe 
Cosmos,  tbe  Age  of  Qood,  MiQenninm ! 

The  lowly  hero  had  of  praise  his  meed, 

And  lovin^kindneBsea  joined  roof  to  roof; 
The  poor  were  few,  and  to  their  daily  need 

Abundance  ministered.  Uen  bore  reproof- 
On  oraga  of  self-denial  sought  to  cnll 
Bare  flowers  to  dock  their  doora  hospitable. 

The  very  bells  rang  ont  the  Golden  Bnle, 
For  hearts  were  loath  to  give  their  fellows 
pain. 

The  man  was  chosen  chief,  who,  brave  and 

cool. 

Was  king  in  aot  and  thonghL  Beal  power 
is  plain, 

Despiding  pomp  and  ahow.  He  seemed  to  he 
The  least  in  all  that  true  demooraoy. 

O  Thou,  the  Chiiat,  the  Bower  of  the  aeed  I 
Pluck  out  the  narrowness,  the  greed  for 
pelf; 

Pluck  out  all  tarea ;  the  time  let  eome,  and 
q>eed. 

When  each  will  love  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self. 

The  hopes  of  man,  our  dreams  of  higher 
good, 

Are  based  on  Thee ;  we  are  Tby  brotherhood. 

Hum  Absct. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

"TT  IB  the  jealousy,"  remarks  an  English 
writer  upon  American  aOUra,  "  of  a 
democracy  against  culture  and  character,  and 
all  kinds  of  personal  and  hereditary  supe- 
riority, which  has  wrested  power  from  the 
hands  of  tbe  natural  leaders  of  society,  and 
ostradzed  wealth  and  intdleet,  and  hereditary 
influence."  This  sort  of  thing  is  said  tw 
orten,  not  only  by  foreign  critics  but  by  many 
of  our  own  people,  that  it  ought  to  contain 
some  measure  of  tmth.  Bat  while  tbe  itera- 
tion and  reiteration  of  a  falsebood  may  give 
it  credence  with  the  maltitude,  they  never 
can  affect  its  character  with  those  who  look 
into  things  clearly  and  think  for  themselves. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  the  tendency  of  affiiirs 
here  Is  to  withdraw  powa;  from  the  '*  natatal 
leaders  nit  society,*'  bat  the  reason  of  this 
does  not  arise  fW>m  "  tbe  jealousy  of  a  democ- 
racy against  culture  and  character,  and  all 
kinds  of  personal  and  hereditaiy  superiority." 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  jealousy  of  "  heredi- 
tary superiority,"  that  ia  of  power  and  posi- 
tion derived  wholly  from  hereditary  names 
and  inioence;  democracy  believes  that  every 
man  should  stand  on  Us  own  and  not  on  his 
RQcestOTS*  merits ;  but  we  deny  that  tliere  is 
with  tbe  mass  tiS  tbe  people  any  prejudice 
against  "  personal  superiority,"  or  any  "jeal- 
ousy agdnst  culture  and  character."  Tbe 
minority  do  not  appreciate  culture  as  b^hly 
as  tbey  ouj^t  in  all  instances,  no  doubt ; 
they  have  a  not  altogether  misplaced  confi- 
dence in  tbe  superiority  of  oommon-sensa 
and  character  above  Uie  over-refinements  of 
dilettantism ;  bat  in  truth  tbe  reverence  fw 
education  In  America  amoonts  almost  to  a 
supersUtlon— often,  indisputably,  an  ignorant 
reverence,  with  a  disposition  to  unduly  exalt 
the  practical  above  the  tsstbetic;  but,  nevei^ 
thelesB,  a  reverenea  that  would  never  dream 
of  jealousy  against  any  (tf  the  ttt^nments  of 
study. 

How,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  ts  it  that  the 
better  class  of  our  people  are  not  found  in  poli- 
tics? Tbe  reapwsibility  for  this  much-to- 
be-regretted  fact  largely  lies  with  these  "bet- 
ter people"  themselves,  who  permit  dema- 
gogues to  usurp  the  place  they  should  fill. 
There  are  not  a  few  good  reasons  for  their 
d<dngthl8:  notbingcomessavefhnndueand 
ndequftte  cause;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  withdrawal  from  politics  of  our  best  men 
is  wholly  voluntary.  They  are  not  driven 
out  by  a  "  jealous  democracy ;  *>  tbey  are  not 
"  ostracized  ;  '*  they  are  simply  deserters. 
They  have  deserted  because  they  dislike  the 
fire  and  heat  and  disorder  of  the  battle-field. 
Politics  in  America  is  too  rough  and  fierce 
for  thdr  sensitive  natures ;  there  is  too  much 
acerbity,  soiadal,  reoUesi  l^g^  and  rude 


denunciation,  to  rend«r  a  political  career  kpe> 
cially  inviUng.  Moreover,  tbe  rewards  for  all 
these  disagreeable  experiences  are  not  very 
brilliant,  unless  the  aspirant  has  the  "  itching 
palm."  The  profesaicms  or  oonimeree  hava 
greater  promise,  and  those  who  follow  them 
are  secure  from  unfounded  suspicion  and  alt 
the  heart-burnings  that  pertain  to  a  struggle 
for  political  place  or  leadership.  80  gener- 
ally aft  these  fhots  leoognlzed  that  the  last 
thing  a  fitther  would  think  of  selecting  for 
his  son  would  be  a  career  in  politics.  Every 
young  man  is  warned  against  politics ;  d^ 
trust  is  always  excited  if  a  young  lawyer  or 
a  young  merchant  evinces  a  too  eagw  in- 
terest  In  polIUoal  campaigns.  How  in  tbe 
world  can  we  hope  to  see  "  power  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  natural  leaders  of  society,"  when 
within  the  circle  of  this  class  it  is  never  tha 
example  of  statesmansfa^  but  the  warning 
against  politics,  that  is  made  the  precept  f 
If  our  better  class  of  men  would  enter  into 
politics,  they  would  do  much  not  only  to  re- 
deem many  of  the  evils  of  the  state,  but  their 
presence  and  influ«ice  would  go  for  toward 
stopping  a  good  deal  of  the  dirt- throwing 
which  the  lower  politicians  have  encouraged 
in  their  partisans.  As  for  tbe  people  as  a 
whole,  they  are  not  probably  very  fostidlona 
nor  always  accurate  Judges,  but  we  may  con- 
fidently believe  that  they  woald  rather  see 
in  high  places  men  of  character  than  men  of 
buncombe.   

Ik  his  book  "  On  Actors  and  the  Art  of 
Acting,"  just  from  tbe  London  press,  Mr. 
George  Henry  Lewes  gives  the  opinion  "  that 
thwe  is  a  vast  and  hungry  public  ready  to 
welcome  and  reward  any  good  dramatist  or 
fine  actor ;  but,  in  default  of  these,  wilUng 
to  be  amused  by  spectacles  and  sensation 
pieces,"  In  this  hrief  sentence  there  is  con- 
densed a  trutiiful  and  complete  response  to 
all  the  wordy  clamor  about  the  decadence  of 
pubUc  taste  with  which  ignorant  and  unob- 
servant critics  assdl  our  ears.  A  great  deal 
of  this  talk,  whether  literature  or  art  ia  con- 
cerned, arises  from  the  notion  that  the  pub- 
lic ia  a  unit.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
publics:  a  sensual  public  finding  delight  in 
gross  spectacles,  and  a  cultured  public  gath- 
ering to  applaud  obaste  plays  and  intellectual 
acting.  But  there  Is  also,  do  doubt,  a  large 
body  of  people  who.  In  the  absence  of  high 
dramatic  art,  are  willicg  to  be  amused  by 
trifles ;  who  even  prefer  good  spectacles  and 
strong  sensation  plays  to  bad  renditions  of 
what  is  called  tbe  lej^timate  drama.  There 
is,  however,  no  instanee  in  recent  periods— 
if  any  can,  indeed,  be  fonnd  at  all — when  a 
really  good  actor  in  the  higher  drama  has 
been  neglected  because  of  the  attractions 
of  spectacle  or  sensational  [deees.  b  these 
things  pablic  tasta  is  not  cultivated  to  a  vwy 
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hi^  point,  pertwpci,  bat  really  good  dra- 
matic art  baa  that  witbin  it  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kiD ;  and  it  compels  the  suf- 
fr^ea  of  eTCD  those  who  have  only  sensibili- 
Um  of  average  keennesa,  or  taatea  of  no  mora 
than  ordinary  cnltura.  There  ia,  in  faetrsl- 
mys  a  public  Ibr  flrst-nte  exeontiou  in  any 
of  the  arts. 

So  far,  indeed,  from  there  being  a  decline 
of  taste  in  r^ard  to  the  drama,  there  is  now 
■  great  revival^-a  reriTal  mora  noticeable  in 
Sngland,  perhspa,  than  here,  but  we  aro  not 
without  certain  profound  stirrings  in  the 
matter.  Hr.  Irving  recently  gave,  in  Lon- 
don, hts  two-hundredth  consecntire  perfonn- 
■nee  of  BaatlH^  an  achievement  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  stage ;  and  not  only  un- 
paralleled as  a  p(q>ular  isnoceas,  but  very 
rarely  haa  any  performance  caused  ao  much 
dabomte  oritieiun  and  such  wide  disonasion. 
Tennyson's  "  Qneen  Mary,"  it  appeara,  is  to 
be  acted ;  and  this  anQouncement  is  exciting 
the  Et^Iisb  literary  and  dramatic  world  in- 
tensely. Well  it  may,  for  the  acoas^n  of  a 
poet  like  T«rays<ni  to  the  ranks  of  the  dra- 
matic writers  is  somethtng  VM-y  noteworthy 
and  signifloant  If  "  Queen  Mary  "  prove  a 
Boccess  as  an  acting  play,  there  is  not  a  poet 
anywben  Uiat  will  not  be  tempted  into  the 
MOM  field.  There  is  no  suooess  so  fiisdnat- 
Ing  nor  so  snbatantial  in  its  rewards  as  a 
dramatic  one ;  and  hence,  ander  thia  Tenny- 
son example,  we  may  yet  aee  Swinburne,  Bu- 
dianaii,  and  Morris,  in  England,  and  Longfel- 
low and  Lowell  here,  emplo]^  the  atage  and 
the  actors  as  tbtir  media  for  reaching  ^e 
pablio.  In  England  new  playd  are  ooDtlna- 
ally  qipearing;  here  very  little  is  done  in 
this  way,  and  those  who  do  thia  little  would 
mder  a  service  to  the  oommuDity  if  they 
withheld  their  hand.  Our  national  poverty 
in  thia  particular,  however,  would  soon  be 
followed  by  a  happy  harvest,  we  may  hope, 
sbonid  OUT  men  of  literary  mark  coquet  a 
Httle  with  the  dramatic  muse.  Why  should 
Bot  Holmes  and  Aldrich  give  us  each  a  com- 
edy f  Why  should  not  Lowell,  or  Longfellow, 
or  Stedman,  or  Stoddard,  consult  with  Booth 
and  Barrett  in  r^^ard  to  a  tragedy  ?  If  our 
poets  do  make  an  essay  in  this  direction  let 
tbem  be  governed  by  Bulwer*a  wise  example 
and  take  into  their  confidence  some  expe- 
rienced actor  whose  professional  knowledge 
may  serve  tbem  In  the  stage-raqnirites  of  the 
|day.  These  poeta  woold  not  fail  in  the  fire, 
tlie  pasfilon,  the  wit,  the  poetry;  if  they 
should  succeed  in  wedding  these  to  good  con- 
struction all  would  be  safe.  There  is,  as  Mr. 
Lewea  says,  a  hnngry  public  for  good  plays 
and  fine  acUng ;  the  public  waits,  the  thea- 
tres are  ready,  the  actora  are  eager— let  the 
poets  now  come  forward  and  li(l  oar  dramatic 
■ft,  in  which  there  is  now  so  much  awakened 
Interest,  to  » level  of  that  of  any  other  land. 


On  who  signs  himself  "  A  Pusxled  Nov- 
elist "  writes  to  a  London  newspaper  in  re- 
gard to  the  copytight  question,  which  just 
no*  seems  to  be  agitating  literary  circles  in 
the  Eng^  metropt^is.  "i.  Fuelled  Nov- 
elist" cannot  underetand  why  tbe  right  of 
property  in  literature  should  have  a  legal 
limitation  as  to  time,  while  all  other  kinds  of 
property  may  be  held  in  j/arpetimm.  He 
says: 

"  You  are  aware,  sir,  that  a  grateftil  nation 
granted,  through  Parilament,  half  a  miUioa  to 
bnild  the  Palace  of  Blenheim  for  tbe  great 
duke  whose  services  vera  thus  rewuded. 
What  servioes  have  the  present  duke  and 
duoheas  rendered  to  the  state  that  they  should 
enjoy  this  property!  Yet  they  do  enjoy  it; 
and  nobody  gnidgoa  them  its  enjoyment ;  but 
Lf  the  deBoeodants  or  representatives  of  John 
Bnnyan  were  to  claim  property  in  his  books — 
which  would  probably,  if  it  were  granted, 
cause  tbe  cheapest  edition  of  the  '  Pilgrim's 
Pro^sB  *  to  be  published  at  hulf  a  orown,  to 
the  extinction  of  the  little  rag  that  is  now 
sold  in  tbe  streets  for  a  penny — ^we  should 
have  a  pretty  noise  over  it.  '  Why,  you  dolts 
and  asses,'  says  one  (and  really,  air,  this  Is 
pretty  much  how  they  address  ns;  but  we 
don't  mind  it,  for  the  raviewen  have  aoons- 
tomed  us  to  it),  '  don't  yon  know  the  differ- 
ence between  corporeal  and  incorporeal  prop- 
erty; between  property  that  is  visible  and 
tan^ble,  and  property  that  is  merely  an  ideal 
right,  existing;  only  by  virtue  of  the  law  t  The 
land  exists  ;  it  is  there  and  tangible ;  it  must 
have  an  owner.  Copyright  does  not  exist  at 
all  except  merely  as  the  creation  of  the  law.' 
Bat  then,  air,  I  thoogbt  they  told  ns  that  all 
property  was  the  oreation  of  the  law  T  The 
land  exists,  certainly;  do  not  'Hamlet'  and 
'Ye  Mariners  of  England'  exist  also  I  The 
land  must  have  an  owner,  oertidnly ;  but  thdre 
would  be  uo  difficulty  in  finding  owners  if  the 
state  were  to  seize  it  Bnd  sell  it  sixteen  years 
af^r  the  present  proprietors'  death.  The 
ownmhlp  of  land,  which  the  law  guarantees 
forever,  ia  in  reality  just  as  much  an  incorpo- 
real hereditament  as  the  ownership  in  a  book, 
which  the  law  guarantees  for  a  few  years.  It 
is  quite  as  intangible  and  invisible  a  creation 
of  law  as  oopyrtgbt  is.  It  has  notttlng  to  do 
with  the  occupation  of  tbe  land,  as  mnny  folks 
seem  to  consider;  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
enjoy  tbe  ownership  of  land  which  they  never 
saw — at  Nice  or  Mentone  they  carry  about 
with  them  the  invisible  but  highly-valuable 
ownenhip  of  land  in  the  Hebrides.  The  oc- 
cupier and  tiller  of  land,  the  farmer,  is  in  re- 
lation to  its  ownerahip  precisely  as  the  pub- 
lisher is  in  relation  to  the  temporary  owner- 
ship in  a  book— with  this  dlflTennoe,  that  the 
farmer  does  not  find  that,  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  he  or  anybody  else  can  work  tbe 
land  without  paying  any  thing  for  it,  whereas 
the  publisher,  after  a  certain  number  of  yeara, 
finds  that  be  or  anybody  else  can  deal  with  the 
book  as  he  pleases.** 

This  is  really  rety  convincing.  It  is  claimed 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  state  guarantees  and 
protects  rights  in  literary  property,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  give  that  guarantee  under  sueb 
conditions  as  it  may  see  fit  to  Impose.  But 
In  truth  the  state  does  no  more  for  this  kind 
of  property  than  for  any  other.  The  pecul- 
iar  nature  of  literary  property  is  such  that 
the  common  law  of  property  cannot  protect 


it,  and  hence  a  special  statute  is  necessary  In 

order  to  secure  the  writer  or  holder  against 
infringements.  But  thia  special  statute  in 
no  wise  alters  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment toward  this  kind  of  proprietorship ;  It 
is  simply  an  enabling  act,  whereby  tbe  au> 
thority  and  protection  of  government  may  be 
extended  over  a  class  of  things  which  in  its 
ordinary  operations  it  cannot  reacfa.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  sole  legitimate  parpose  of 
government  is  for  the  protection  of  Its  citi- 
zens, it  is  rather  extraordinary  to  see  it  mak- 
ing terms,  in  special  Instances,  and  imposing 
conditions  for  tbe  proteoUoo  that  it  guaran- 
tees. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  touch  upon  all  the 
arguments  that  are  advanced  in  favor  of  the 
present  system.  The  theory  that  the  public 
welfare  is  advanced  by  confiscating  literary 
property  ia  a  preaomptuous  one ;  it  wonld  be 
just  as  ihir  to  confiscate  landa  for  public 
parks  as  to  seize  upon  an  author's  writings 
for  the  public  benefit.  It  is  fully  as  in- 
cumbent upon  people  collectively  to  pay  for 
what  they  .use  as  It  Is  upon  individuals  to  do 
BO.  It  is,  moreover,  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  an  author's  copyright  would  have  more 
than  a  very  slight  influence  upon  price. 
Books  are  cheap  or  dear  according  to  d» 
mand.  We  find  popular,  low-priced  editions 
of  Tennyson  in  England,  and  of  Longfellow 
here,  notwithstanding  that  these  are  copy- 
right works.  It  ia  very  clear,  we  think,  that 
literary  proprietorship  should  be  u  lasting  as 
all  other  kinds  of  proprietonbip.  Assured- 
ly an  author's  descendants  have  as  much 
moral  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
as  the  descendants  of  a  cotton-spinner  have 
those  of  hia. 

The  "  Puzzled  Novelist  *'  from  whom  we 
have  been  quoting  says :  "  About  tbe  year 
1640,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Wordsworth 
told  a  firiend  of  mine  that  all  tbe  money  he 
had  ever  got  for  Us  poems  did  not  exceed 
three  hundred  pounds ;  I  should  say  timt  if 
the  copyrigfat  of  these  poems  existed  at  the 
present  moment  it  woald  be  worth  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year."  Here  we  find  an  author 
wholly  inadeqnatdy  paid  for  bis  productions 
during  his  life,  and  by  the  time  bis  books  1» 
come  of  any  decided  monetary  value  tbey  m 
oon6soated  for  the  public  use.  If  this  te  not 
rank  injustice,  what  is  injusUce  ? 

Haoaulat*s  (or  rather  Mra.  Barbanld*s) 
New-Zealander,  who  Is  some  day  to  ait  akim- 
bo on  London  Bridge  and  moralize  over  the 
ruins  of  London,  will  perhaps  listen  with  In- 
crednllty  to  the  legend  that  this  nation 
which  abolished  slavery  In  her  colonies,  and 
put  down  the  slave-trade,  also  forced  opium 
upon  a- vast  people  by  sheer  force  of  arms. 
We  who  are  nearer  the  events  of  fourteen 
yean  ago,  however,  know  tiut  it  Is  but  too 
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true  tbat  the  disaatrooa  drug  made  from  the 
Indian  poppy  wmb  proliibtted  by  the  "hea- 
then Chinee,"  only  to  be  again  foisted  upon 
them  through  the  eanoon'B  mouth  by  the 
Christian  Engliehmao.  There  was  a  debate 
in  ParUament  the  other  day  on  this  subject. 
An  incoDvenient  ScotchmaD,  sapposably  rer- 
dant  in  the  House,  veiitured  to  bint  that  the 
opium-trade  between  India  and  China  is  a 
moral  abominaUoa.  He  ooold  not  see  that 
what  vaa  mortllj  wrong  could  be  polidealty 
right ;  and  be  had  an  odd  notion  that  it  ill- 
becomes  a  nation  bo  ostentatious  In  its  phi- 
lanthropy to  fordhly  besota  whole  empire  for 
paltry  gunl 

One  would  imagine  that  there  was  not 
much  to  be  said  In  reply  to  this.  But  offl- 
cial  ingenuity  is  equal  to  any  emergency, 
and  can  afford  to  be  especially  acute  when 
a  revenue  of  six  millions  sterling  Is  inrolTod. 
So  young  Lord  Geoi^e  Hamilton,  son  of  a 
duke,  and  a  rising  Tory  hope,  proceeded  to 
npprise  the  importunate  Scot  that  opium  is 
really  a  blessing  to  the  Chinese.  It  appears 
that  it  is  vlrtnona,  not  rioious,  to  Oram  it 
into  their  throats  nUata  vofma.  Why,  opI> 
nm  is  juat  the  thing  for  the  Celestial  consti- 
tution; were  it  withdrawn,  *' one-third  of  the 
Chinese  nation  would  die."  The  Chinese 
take  opium  as  the  Scotch  Uke  whiskey  and 
the  English  beer ;  and  so  Lord  George  would 
not  perhaps  object  to  see  the  Scotch  com- 
pelled to  hare  whiskey,  and  the  English  beer, 
whether  they  would  or  not. 

Another  utterly  false  argument  was  that 
the  Chinese  would  have  opium,  and,  if  they 
did  not  get  it  ftom  India,  they  would  from 
somewhere  else.  Every  rum-seller  in  the 
world  may  thus  make  of  his  trade  a  virtue. 
The  opium -trade  is  a  soandaloas  blot  on 
English  morality,  and  no  offlcial  .self-hood< 
winking,  or  attempts  to  hoodwink  others,  can 
wipe  it  out.  It  would  be  bad  enough  for  the 
most  beneyolent  of  nations  to  raise  It  and  sell 
it ;  but  to  keep  the  Chinese  bound  down  by 
stringent  treaties,  backed  by  war-fleets,  to  re- 
ceive and  consume  It,  is  a  masterpiece  of  the 
inconsistency  which  to  not  less  characteris- 
tic of  nations  than  of  individuals.  The  ef- 
fort to  prove  opinm  not  only  harmless,  bat 
actually  a  tonic  and  necessary  stimulant, 
would  be  amuaing,  were  it  not  for  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  excuse  and  the  sordidness  of 
its  object. 

Son  friends  of  excellent  art,  and  admir- 
ers of  fruitful  but  unfortunate  genius,  are 
trying  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  old  George 
Omlkshank.  Melancholy  indeed  are  the  lat- 
ter days  of  a  "  veteran  laj^ng  superfluous 
on  the  stage."  To  flnd  one's  self  old  and 
poor,  though  famous,  seems  a  saddesl  ending 
to  a  long  and  laborious  career.  Whether 
Gruikshiok  is  poor  from  fault  or  misfortune, 


it  seems  enough  to  know  that  he  who  has 
for  generations  given  so  much  delight  to 
thousands,  whose  nit  and  skill  have  been  so 
long  employed  to  inspire  kindly  smiles  and 
joyous  laughter,  is  really  poor.  Who  Is  not 
fkmitiar  with  hts  inimitable  and  always  rec- 
ognizable style,  his  combination  of  a  cer- 
tain quaint  exa^ration,  which  seems  old- 
fashioned  and  yet  not  old,  with  a  perfectly 
exquisite  humor  f  Cruikshank  has  been  at 
work  these  fifty  yean.  Tou  may  flnd  Us 
illustrations  in  German  and  Italian  fairy 
books,  his  original  etchings  in  Continental 
collectioDS,  eulogies  of  his  works  in  elabo- 
rate Spanish  essays;  everybody  knows  how 
much  more  vivid,  real,  imperishable  he  made 
Dickens's  stories ;  he  created  fun  for  the 
million  yesr  after  year  in  the  comic  alma- 
nacs and  the  f^nny  squibs  of  thelKBt  English 
humorists.  Thackeray,  himself  a  humorous 
artist,  used  to  acknowledge  Cruikshank  to  be 
at  the  summit  of  that  branch  of  art;  and 
Buskin  said  of  bis  etchings  that  '*  they  are  the 
finest  things,  next  to  Rembrandt's,  that  hsve 
been  done  since  etdiing  was  invented."  The 
proposal  is  to  purchase  a  collection  of  his 
works,  of  which  there  are  eleven  hundred 
disposable,  comprising  oils,  water-colors,  and 
proof-etchings,  to  be  acquired  by  the  natlmi, 
and  placed  either  at  South  Kensington  or  in 
the  National  Gallery.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Amerioan  admirers  of  Cruikshank  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  this  ob- 
ject, which  at  best  will  scarcely  yield  the  ge- 
nial old  artist  more  than  flfteot  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars ;  and  his  deserts  are  all  the 
greater  as  he  has  refused  to  accept  an  out- 
and-out  money  "teetimot^al,"  thus  declining 
to  tncur  the  Utter  gratitude  of  absolnte  men- 
dicancy. _„ 

Ths  rec«nt  assault  upon  a  woman  in  the 
compartment  of  an  English  railway-carriage 
prompts  many  petqile  to  inquire  why  the 
plan  of  the  American  car  is  not  adopted 
abroad.  We  Imagine  that  the  dangers  per- 
taining to  the  English  system  must  increase 
greatly  before  travelers  there  will  atMuidon 
thdr  quiet  and  oomfbrtable  carriages  for  our 
dusty,  cramped,  and  wholly  disagreeable 
oars.  These  **  outrages,"  of  which  so  much 
ia  said,  are  after  all  only  occasional :  In  view 
of  the  immense  number  of  trains  always  com- 
ing and  going,  their  percentage  is  low  enough 
to  warrant  a  tolerable  confidence  with  each 
traveler  that  he  Is  going  to  escape  them. 
But,  if  the  English  do  change  the  construc- 
tion of  their  carriages,  they  will  flnd  better 
modds  in  Switcertend  than  with  ua,  where 
a  oar  is  used  with  rear  and  front  platforms 
and  central  passage-way  through,  as  ours  are, 
but  with  the  vehicle  divided  into  compart- 
ments, just  as  in  England.  By  this  method 
there  is  every  necessary  Beoluslon,  without 


entire  isolation  from  other  parts  of  the  ear- 
rii^e.  These  Swiss  railways  may  be  studied 
to  advantage  in  more  particulars  than  one. 
They  have  in  use  on  some  of  the  lines  a  car- 
riage that  ahoald  be  seen  by  those  into  whoae 
hands  the  approaching  rapid^transit  road  fK 
this  city  is  to  fall.  It  is  a  double-tier  or 
two-story  car,  the  upper  section  bang  cov- 
ered, but  open  at  the  ddes.  ThiS' upper  tier 
is  in  no  wise  rudely  or  roughly  eonstmeted; 
the  seats  are  very  comfortable,  and  tiie  ar^ 
rangement  very  good  ;  and  a  most  charming 
eyrie  does  the  position  affbrd  for  the  traveler 
who  is  desirous  of  plenty  of  fresh  air,  or  ia 
seeking  for  good  views  of  the  country  through 
which  the  train  Is  passing.  Cars  like  thew 
would  prove  to  be  a  most  agreeable  feature 
of  our  trains  when  the  elevated  railway  comes ; 
they  might,  indeed,  be  introduced  on  our  city 
roads  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  now  madi- 
crowded  and  much-oppressed  passengers. 


Thi  English  republicans  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  up  a  breeze  of  popular  indigna- 
tion agidnst  the  grant  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  India.  But  the 
Ei^lish  refuse  to  be  agitated  in  hot  weath- 
er ;  besides,  there  is  such  a  general  condition 
of  apathy  in  British  politics  of  late,  that  for 
the  time  at  leaat  the  resources  of  p(^kr 
Indignation  are  exhausted.  It  to  true  enoogh 
that  a  million  sterling,  at  least,  which  the 
princely  tour  will  cost,  is  a  heavy  sum  to  pay 
for  a  royal  p^eant  which  is  to  take  plaoe  at 
the  antipodes ;  but  then,  as  long  aa  the  Ei^- 
Itoh  have  n  royal  family,  and  eleave  to  it,  sneb 
things  mast  be,  and  an  expenditure  of  tbts 
sort  is  not  inconsistent.  Still,  the  radicals 
who  wtoh  to  do  away  with  royalty  are  ri^t 
to  make  a  fiiss  every  time  fancy  sums  of 
this  sort  are  voted ;  for  while  tiie  English 
may  properly  think  that  royalty  should  be 
mitintained  with  becoming  state  aa  long  as 
it  exists,  these  incidents  ai«  so  many  argq- 
ments  against  doing  away  with  it  altogether. 
Meanwhile  the  prince's  vtoit  to  HIndoatan 
may  have  political  results  well  worth  Ilia 
money. 


IF  criticism  is  either  a  science  or  an  art, 
it  is  singular  that  as  yet  no  progress  has 
been  made  in  formulating  its  laws  or  clasEi- 
fying  its  results.  For  a  century  or  more  lit- 
erary criticism  has  been  practised  by  some 
of  the  leading  minds  in  England  and  Germa- 
ny, and  during  Saints  -  Benve's  lifetime,  at 
least,  it  overtopped  every  other  department 
of  French  literature;  and  yet  its  definitions 
are  even  now  so  meagre  that  every  trivial 
story  and  commonplace  poem  has  to  be  cither 
analyzed,  elucidated,  and  described,  as  if  it 
were  an  entirely  new  type  in  letters,  or  sim- 
ply handed  over  to  the  reader  with  a  dogmat* 
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lo  indorsement  or  oondemnation,  Erer;  one 
whose  acquaiatance  with  books,  and  espe- 
dftl!;  wUb  current  literatare,  U  at  all  ioti- 
mate,  knows  that  thej  fall  into  species,  and 
even  genera,  almoat  aa  diadnct  as  those  into 
which  the  antmal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
hare  lieen  dtTided ;  and  noUung  would  seem 
more  certain  tbui  that  literary  criUcism  oul; 
needs  some  critical  Cavier  in  order  to  be  de- 
T^t^d  at  <mce  intQ  that  sti^  or  a  science  in 
which  its  mere  deflslUons  are  adeqoately  de- 
acriptire.  It  hard);  needs  to  be  pointed  oat, 
periiaps,  how  greatly  the  critic's  task  would 
be  lightened  if,  like  the  natumlist,  he  coold 
make  the  nature  and  quality  or  a  book  clear 
to  the  reader's  mind  by  some  such  simple 
formula  as  this:  order,  fiction;  jrmiu,  sub- 
jective-analytical ;  tpecifg,  trash. 

Our  consciousness  of  the  great  conven- 
ience which  such  a  classification  would  prove, 
however,  shall  not  tempt  us  to  undertake  it 
here ;  and  we  shall  only  avail  ourselves  of 
the  suggestion  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  any 
system  of  the  kind  "  Wildmoor  "  •  would  rank 
among  the  lowest  species — probably  under 
that  which  might  be  defined  as  "palnstaking- 
ly-dulL'*  It  is  a  book  that  has  qnite  evident- 
ly cost  its  author  an  immense  amount  of 
troable — it  is  her  *'  work"  in  the  moat  home- 
ly signification  of  that  term.  Her  prepara- 
tions for  it  apparentiy  included  a  careful 
study,  not  only  of  the  way  in  which  novela 
are  divided  Into  chapters,  Hie  namttlre 
broken  up  into  dialt^oe,  and  the  secret  on 
the  fceq^g  of  which  the  Interest  of  the  story 
is  aopposed  to  depend,  let  out  fn  the  second 
or  third  chapter;  but  also  of  iba  qualities 
which  people  in  novels  are  supposed  to  ad- 
mire, of  the  way  in  which  they  exprees  this 
admiration,  of  their  manner  of  falllog  in  and 
out  of  love,  of  their  deportment  under  sor- 
row, and  of  their  genial  custom  of  consenting 
to  be  taken  off  at  precisely  the  moment  most 
convenient  to  all  concerned.  The  very  phra- 
seology appropriate  to  the  various  circum- 
stances and  occasions  has  been  carefully 
noted,  and  the  author  has  followed  out  her 
programme  with  the  conscientious  exactness 
of  a  Brahman  at  his  prayers.  But,  though 
aucb  genuine  punstalung  entitled  to  recog- 
nition in  these  days  of  flimsy  and  careless 
writing,  the  result  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
otherwise  thau  dull.  In  fact,  Miss  Burck- 
ett  fairly  invited  failure  from  two  different 
directions ;  first,  by  localizing  her  story  in 
Xngland  without  knowing  any  thing  at  first 
band  of  either  En^iah  scenery  or  English 
soeiety ;  and,  second,  by  wlopting  what,  next 
to  autobiography,  is  perhaps  the  most  diffl- 
colt  form  of  eompoaition— that  of  telling  a 
story  through  the  medium  of  several  ditfor- 
ent  persons,  writing  independently  and  with 
BO  common  object  in  view.  This,  of  course, 
demands  a  strong  power  of  conceiring  and 
representing  individual  character,  but  the 
people  who  figure  in  "  Wildmoor  "  do  not 
eveb  attain  to  the  dignity  of  pui^ts — ^no 
machinery  could  make  them  so  much  as  imi- 
Ute  the  movements  of  real  men  and  women. 
There  is  nothing  that  amounts  to  a  variation 
of  tone  between  the  chapters  which  "  Hiss 
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Breiit  writes,"  and  "  Hope  writes,"  and  "Ge- 
offry  writes ; "  and,  after  reading  half  the  book, 
the  reader  would  find  it  difflcalt  to  turn  over 
a  dozen  pages  and,  without  looking  at  the 
bead'lines,  say  who  was  writing — almost  as 
difficult  as  to  say  what  was  b^ng  written 
about, 

"  Fated  to  be  Free,"  ■  though  very  far 
indeed  from  being  a  first-rate  novel,  shows  a 
marked  advance  over  its  author's  previous 
work,  to  which  it  is  a  sort  of  sequel,  "  Ofl* 
the  Skelligs."  It  is  shorter,  for  one  thing ; 
its  plot  is  better  constructed  ;  the  action  is 
more  dramatic,  and  the  parts  more  equally 
distributed  between  the  several  characters; 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  coherence  and  conti- 
nuity of  interest  abont  it  that  Off  the  Skel- 
ligs sadly  lacked.  Hids  Ingelow  is  evident- 
ly acquiring  better  command  over  her  mate- 
rials— she  has  teamed,  'for  instance,  that  a 
series  of  **  studies  of  character,"  however 
good  they  may  be,  do  not  alone  constitute  a 
novel ;  and  tiiis,  together  with  her  very  de- 
cided literary  skill,  entitles  us  to  expect  even 
better  wwk  at  her  hands  in  the  fliture. 

The  peoidluridot  of  "Fated  to  be  Free" 
(a  revelation  of  which  would  Impair  the  read- 
er's eqjoyment  of  the  stor]')  forbids  our  an- 
alyiiog  Its  structure,  and  it  would  be  useless 
merely  to  enumerate  characters  who  take 
their  chief  interest  from  the  careful  minute- 
ness and  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  they 
are  drawn.  As  piquant  as  any  thing  else  in 
the  book — to  us,  at  least — is  the  "  Author's 
Preface  to  the  American  Edition,"  in  which, 
after  premising  that  she  sees  the  foily  of  an 
author's  attempting  to  explain  what  should 
explain  itself,  and  confessing  that  she  did  it 
at  tiie  request  of  her  American  publishers, 
she  goes  on  to  oritidse  her  two  stories  as 
follows : 

'*  I  am  told  that  they  are  peculiar,  and  I 
fee)  that  they  must  be  ao,  for  most  Bt<wies  of 
human  life  are,  or  at  least  aim  at  being,  works 
of  art — selections  of  interesting  portions  of 
life,  and  fitting  Ineidents,  put  together  and 
presented  as  s  picture  is ;  and  I  have  not 
aimed  at  producing  a  work  of  art  at  all,  but  a 
piece  of  Xature.  I  have  attempted  to  beguile 
my  readers  into  something  like  a  sense  of 
reality ;  to  make  them  fanoy  that  they  were 
reading  the  uoHkiUful  chronicle  of  things  thut 
really  occurred,  rather  than  some  invented 
story,  as  interesting  as  I  knew  how  to  make 
it.  It  seemed  to  me  difficult  to  write,  at  least 
in  prose,  an  artistio  story ;  but  easy  to  come 
nearer  to  life  than  most  stories  do. 

"  Thns,  after  presenting  a  remarkable 
child,  it  seemed  proper  to  let  him  (through 
the  force  of  droumstanoe)iall  away  into  a  very 
commonplace  man.  It  seemed  proper,  indeed, 
to  crowd  the  pages  with  children,  for  in  real 
life  they  ran  all  over;  the  world  is  covered 
thickly  with  the  prints  of  their  little  footsteps, 
though,  OS  a  rule,  books  written  for  grown-up 
people  are  kept  almost  olear  of  them.  It 
seemed  proper,  also,  to  make  the  more  im- 
portant and  inieresting  events  of  life  fall  at 
rather  a  later  age  than  is  commonly  chosen, 
and  also  to  make  the  more  importaut  and  in- 
teresting persons  not  extremely  young;  for, 
in  fact,  almoat  all  the  noblest  and  finest  men 
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and  the  loveliest  and  sweetest  women  of  real 
life  arc  considerably  older  than  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  heroes  and  heroines  in  the  world  of 
fiction." 

As  eritidsm,  this  Is  &irer,  probably,  than 
most  of  the  oritlcisnu  bestowed  by  authors 
npon  their  own  works,  and  m  an  explanation 

of  Miss  Ingelow's  theory  of  novel-writing  it 
is  evidently  entirely  candid  ;  for  it  insists 
upon  what  we  had  intended  to  point  out  aa 
the  cbi«f  fault  of  both  stories.  Mifts  Ingelow 
has  written  largely  for  children,  and  »11  her 
works  show  that  she  is  consistent  in  claiming 
for  children  more  attention  than  they  usually 
get  in  literature.  "  Off  the  Skelligs,"  for  ex- 
ample, was  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that 
boys  and  girls  could  furnish  very  satisfactory 
heroes  and  heroines  for  u  story  designed  for 
adult  readers ;  and  the  numerous  pages  de- 
voted to  children  in  the  present  work  would, 
if  separated  from  the  context,  and  bound  to- 
gether, make  an  almost  incomparable  juve- 
nile. It  is  certain,  too  (and  this  demon- 
strates the  faultiness  of  her  theory),  that  the 
book  would  be  greatly  improved,  in  an  ar* 
tistic  sense,  by  such  elisions.  We  wonder  if 
Miss  Ingelow  has  ever  r^ected  on  the  reason 
why  ^  books  written  for  grown-up  people  are, 
as  a  rule,  kept  almost  clear  of  children  ? 
She  has  jumped  to  the  conclnsion,  apparent- 
ly, that  it  is  because  the  opportunities  which 
children  afford  to  novelists  have  been  over- 
looked  or  purposely  ignored ;  but  we  think  it 
has  arisen  from  an  instinctive  sense  of  fitness 
on  the  part  of  noveliatBt  Human  life,  and  of 
course  any  representation  of  human  life,  takes 
its  interest  from  the  relations  between  per^ 
sons  whose  actions  are  free,  and  whose  con- 
duct  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  indicative 
of  characters  that  have  gone  beyond  the  in- 
choate or  merely  impulsive  stage,  or  from 
the  stru^le  of  man  with  his  environment. 
Childhood  can  comply  with  none  of  these 
conditions;  for  children  are  but  passive  act- 
ors at  best — their  conduct  is  judged  not  by 
its  proximate  results,  but  by  the  tendencies 
or  "line  of  development"  which  It  reveals. 
Furthermore,  children  can  take  no  part  in 
the  one  universal  human  passion  which  alone 
touches  universal  human  sympathies.  A 
novel  for  '*  grown-up'  people  "  in  which  chil- 
dren play  more  than  a  subordinate  part  is  as 
untrue  to  Nature  as  it  Is  defective  in  art ;  In 
fact,  it  is  defective  in  art, ieeause  it  is  untrue 
to  Nature. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  while  "  Fated 
to  be  Free  "  is  a  sequd  to  "  Off  the  Skelligs,** 
It  is  also  complete  in  Itself. 

XbS.  0.  JiNEiK  is  the  only  novelist  who, 
writing  English  (and  excellent  English,  too), 
finds  hersdf  more  at  home  In  France  aiul 
among  the  IVench  people,  and  who  chooses 
her  Bubjeoti  accordingly.  All  of  her  prevl< 
ous  novels  have  been  simply  sketches  of 
French  society,  chiefiyin  the  southern  "  prov- 
inces," as  they  are  called ;  and,  though  a 
third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  Scotch 
counUy-family, "  Within  an  Ace  "  (New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  An  Englishwoman's  experiences  among 
the  old  French  nobility  would  necessarily  be 
piquant  and  picturesque,  so  the  author  ap- 
pears to  have  thought,  and  her  story  was  evl- 
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deotl;  conatructed  for  Ihe  special  purpose 
of  revealing  tbese.  This  is  the  key  to  wb«t- 
erer  portloD  of  "  WIAIn  im  Aoe"  Is  depend- 
ent apon  the  storj;  bat  Hm.  Jenkln  is  a 
tborougb-going  oonrert  to  the  modem  theory 
of  notet-writing,  m  whiob  the  story  is  noth- 
ing and  rereli^on  of  eharaoter  erery  thing, 
and  the,  interest  which  her  present  work 
may  be  supposed  to  excite  la  concentrated 
exoladrely  upon  tbe  relations  between  the 
Conte  de  Jen^ay  and  his  wife.  And  juat 
here  lies  what  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  book.  "  Cattie  "  is  a  very 
lively  and  life-like  person,  and  a  mere  poss- 
ing  glimpse  of  sacb  h  character  would  be  well 
eooogb ;  but  she  ia  the  only  portrait  that  is 
drawn  at  fall  length,  and  abe  fails  either  to 
interest  or  amuse  tbe  reader — she  simply  ir- 
ritates. We  do  not  demand,  of  course,  that 
a  heroine  sbnll  be  of  the  perfect  and  immacu- 
late sort;  but  it  ia  difficult  to  feel  any  keen 
Interest  in  a  young  wife  who,  conscious  that 
her  hosband  lores  her,  and  more  than  aus- 
pecting  that  she  loves  him  (though  abe  mar- 
ried him  to  escape  home  troubles),  not  only 
destroys  Ilia  happinees  and  her  own,  but 
drives  him  to  the  verge  of  distraction  by  a 
course  of  conduct  which  is  at  onoe  ^liy,  vio- 
lent, and  spiteful  Such  people  may  exist  In 
real  life;  probably  they  do;  bnt  they  are  not 
a  fruitful  sulfjeet  of  contemplation,  and  they 
certainly  are  not  amusing.  So  thoron^y, 
indeed,  does  "Cattle"  tease  ns  during  our 
forced  acqui^ntance  that  we  arc  hardly  ma- 
lted with  the  ■uthw's  asanrance  that  *'  she 
bad  to  give  years  of  self-diaoipUne  '*  to  the 
reoonqnerii^  of  her  husband's  heart,  which 
she  had  thrown  away  in  an  hour  of  willful 
caprice.  We  are  afraid  she  succeeded  at 
laat,  and  are  certain  that  ahe  deaerved  to 
fail. 

Perbapa,  however,  ne  are  treating  lira. 
Jenkin*s  work  too  seriously.  At  Its  best  il 
is  but  froth  on  the  surface  of  literature.  It 
may  be  consumed  in  any  quantity  without 
danger  of  causing  mental  indigestion,  and 
perchance  this  will  commend  it  to  those  who 
are  in  search  of  a  summer  diet. 


It  ia  never  a  pleasant  task  to  stt  in  judg- 
ment on  auch  a  book  as  Edward  Garrett's 
"  Doing  and  Dreaming  "  (New  York ;  Dodd 
&  Mead).  Strictly  speaking,  it  Is  not  litera- 
ture at  all ;  it  cl^ms  a  verdict  not  on  artistic 
grounda,  nor  for  the  iiutruction  which  it  may 
impart,  but  rather  as  an  iustrument  of  "  do- 
ing good."  Tiewed  from  this  point,  even,  it 
is  difficult  to  feel  any  confidence  in  the  re- 
sult. Its  doctrines  are  undeniably  tru^  If 
atHuewbat  trite;  its  preoepta  of  morality  are 
nnimpeachable ;  its  theories  of  social  KoA 
personal  duties  are  snch  as  we  could  all  wish 
to  see  obtain  a  wider  acceptance.  But  the 
question  remidns  whether  human  conduct  ia 
to  be  influenced  in  any  appreciable  degree  by 
tbe  reiteration  of  formulas  which  have  for 
geuerationa  been  the  common  property  of 
the  race,  even  when  they  are  thinly  disguised 
under  the  drapery  of  fiction.  Peraonal  In. 
tereat,  as  "  Edward  Garrett  "  (who  ia  a  wom- 
an) ia  far  too  well  informed  not  to  Icnow,  ia 
awakened  only  by  persons ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  as  clear  to  her  as  to  us 
that  Ohariotte,  and  Elisabeth,  and  Will,  and 


Hugh,  and  the  other  pliantmns  in  **  Doing  and 
Dreaming"  i^)proacli  about  as  near  to  real 
life  as  tbe  personified  Virtues  and  Vices  of 
the  old  medieval  Spanish  plays.  The  tmUi 
is,  tbe  author  Is  not  writing  a  novel,  but 
preaching,  and  no  paraphernalia  of  homely 
names  and  eonventionally  common  cironm. 
staoces  could  disuse  the  fact  beyond  the 
first  page  or  two, 


Tbb  Aihenaum  has  a  second  notice  of 
"  Queen  Mary  "  tliia  week,  aud  adheres  to  iu 
uafavorable  verdict.  It  aaya :  "Reviewing 
the  play  as  a  whole,  we  have  nothing  to  add 
to  the  remarks  we  made  last  week,  but  it  may 
be  pointed  ont  that  the  work  should  be  com- 
pared, not  with  Shakespeare's  historical  plays, 
but  with  such  a  drama  as  Mr.  Swinburne's 
*  Cbastelard.'  It  ia  with  reluctance  that  we 
declare  that  the  results  of  such  a  comparison 
will  not  prove  favorable  to  the  elder  writer. 
Tbe  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Tennyson  for-so 
much  fine  poett7  that  it  is  painful  to  have  to 
speak  of  any  achievement  of  his  in  other 
words  than  tbose  of  pruse,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
merits  of  certain  passages  in  tlie  new  volume, 
deep  regret  must  be  felt  that  tbe  laureate  ban 
doserted  the  ground  in  which  bis  strength  lay 
to  make  an  experiment  in  the  drama.  From 
what  has  been  s^,  and  ftom  the  extracts  that 
are  given,  U  will  be  seen  that  *  Queen  Hary  * 
ia  unaulted  to  the  atogc  The  work  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  at  onee  produced  at  the  Lyceum, 
and,  with  the  omission  of  the  act  relating  to 
Cranmer,  the  greater  portion  of  the  scenes 
concerning  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  other  mat- 
tor,  it  may  be  brought  witnin  the  dimoDsions 
of  an  acting  drama.  That  it  wilt  attract  a  suc- 
cession of  audiences,  and  enjoy  that  singular- 
ly-barren triumph,  a  tuoeet  d^edinu,  is  proba- 
ble enough.  It  would  be  difficult,  however, 
to  adduce  any  aoand  reason  for  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's introducing  so  withered  a  leaf  among  the 
green  leaves  of  his  chaplet.  When  *  Queen 
Mary'  baa  been  brought  on  the  stage,  there 
can  be  no  cause  why  every  porUon  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  elaborate  history  should  not  undergo 
the  species  of  odaptaUon  bestowed  on  his  fifth 
and  sixth  volumes." 

"  Tbs  Papibs  ow  a  CEirio,"  juat  published 
in  London,  is  a  collection  of  the  reviews  writ- 
ten by  tbe  elder  Dilke  for  the  Athettaum,  The 
volume  is  prefaced  with  a  biographical  sketch 
of  bis  grandfather  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and 
oontains  reminhwenees  of  many  literary  peo- 
ple of  the  last  generation.  .  .  .  The  old  Ta- 
bard Inn,  made  fomous  by  Chanoer,  la  now  in 
process  of  demolition.  .  .  .  Tbe  autiior  of  "  A 
Member  fi>r  Paris"  has  written  a  new  novel, 
a  sort  of  politioal  squib,  in  which,  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Paramount,  he  gives  a  lively 
sketch  of  a  certain  well-known  statesman, 
who  is  himself  not  guiltieas  of  such  satire  iu 
times  past :  "  If  Mr.  Paramount  had  a  weak- 
ness, it  was  for  the  surroundings  which  great 
wealth  affords.  Pictures,  gorgeous  furniture, 
satin  menw,  wines  of  rare  brand,  choice  mu- 
sic, and  rich  hues  of  ladies'  dresses,  filled  his 
purple  imagination  with  Oriental  visions  un- 
avowed;  and,  dreaming  himself  nn  Asian  po- 
tentate, be  was  perhaps  cous<ded  forlong  ex- 
clusi<ma  flrom  Downing  Street.  Birth  had  a 
lesser  foacination  in  his  eyes,  for,  besides  cer- 
tain races  who  trace  their  descent  from  the 
inCancy  of  time,  the  pedigrees  of  modem  peers 
are  small  things  indeed."  .  .  .  The  Spaniards 
are  at  last  beginning  to  recoffnize  their  obliga- 
tion to  do  Justice  to  the  memory  of  the  famous 
author  of  "Don  Quixote."  A  new  literary 
periodical,  called  Om&ntit^  is  soon  to  be 


started  in  Madrid,  the  profits  of  which  will  be 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  at  Al- 
eala  de  Ueoares,  in  honor  of  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears.  .  .  .  Carlyle  recently  closed  an 
interview  with  a  London  correspondent  of  a 
San  Francisco  newspaper  with  tbo  following 
oharacteristio  growl  at  California:  "You  arc 
doing  no  good  there:  you  are  harming  tbe 
wortd.  Cover  over  your  mines,  leave  your 
gold  in  the  earth,  and  go  to  planting  potatoes. 
Every  man  who  gives  a  potato  to  the  world  is 
tbe  benefactor  of  his  race ;  but  you  with  your 
gold  are  overturning  ooclety,  making  the  igno- 
ble prominent,  increasing  everywhere  the  ex- 
penses of  living,  and  conftiaing  all  thinga.** 
.  .  .  Mr.  George  Grove,  the  eminent  Biblical 
scholar,  is  said  to  be  tbe  responsible  editor  of 
Maomiiian^t  Magaahu,  ...  A  new  quarterly 
review,  to  be  called  The  Jliady  will  be  started 
in  London  in  October.  .  .  ,  The  Saturdaff  Be- 
vimo  "  takes  it  out  of"  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley'a 
last  book  in  the  following  lively  style :  *"  I 
am  a&old,'  says  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  beginning 
the  last  chiapter, '  that  our  story  has  been  very 
immoral,  and  that  every  charaoter  in  it,  with 
tbe  exception  of  the  two  yotmg  French  ladies, 
H^loloe  and  Clotilde,  and  of  Lady  Shyader, 
ought  to  be  pieUng  oakum  in  Coldbath 
Fields.*  There  la  nothing  very  immoral,  so 
far  OS  we  can  see,  about  the  story.  It  is  very 
unnatural  and  very  stupid.  As  for  ourselves, 
we  would,  we  think,  rather  spend  our  time  in 
picking  oakum  than  in  reading  such  a  atory  as 
'Number  Seventeen.'"  .  .  .  Tlie  whole  of 
Swedenborg's  MSS.  are  to  be  reproduced  in 
fuo-simile  by  pboto-lithograpby,  in  pursuance 
of  B  resolution  passed  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  New  Church  in  America.  Some 
of  his  writings  have  already  been  so  treated, 
and  copies  so  widely  dispersed  over  tbe  United 
States  that  it  ia  thought  that  nothing  leas  than 
a  fiood  sweeping  the  oontlnent  bare  can  plaee 
them  in  jeopardy  of  loss  or  destruction.  .  .  . 
Few  young  Journalists,  however  clever,  attain 
such  worldly  success  as  has  befallen  Hans 
Forssell,  tbe  Swedish  writer  on  politioa  and 
philosophy,  who  has  just,  in  his  thlr^-aeeoud 
year,  been  called  to  take  a  seat  at  the  Couneil 
of  State  as  Minister  of  Finance. 


IT  ia  only  within  a  few  years  that  out-door 
sketching  has  been  at  all  common,  ex- 
cept by  professional  painters.  By  degrees 
some  of  the  young  men  on  their  vacations, 
and  some  of  the  maidens  who,  with  Alpine 
stieks  and  ahade-bata,  swarm  in  summer  fo 
the  mountain-r^ons  and  by  the  sea-sbw^ 
have  found  out  that  there  Is  something  more 
interesting  in  watching  a  painter  oopy  the  soft 
bloom  of  a  mountain-dde  In  the  Imie  of  m 
low  sun,  or  in  se^ng  him  imitate  the  amber 
tones  of  a  mountain-brook  running  over  peb- 
bles and  moss,  tlian  in  gossiping  over  worsted- 
work  or  oroohet.  It  may  Im  a  troublesoBse 
process  to  the  artists  themselves  to  have  their 
sketches  examined,  and  the  merits  of  camp, 
stools,  sketch-boxes,  and  black  or  white  um- 
brellas, discussed  with  them,  yet  their  pres- 
ence in  the  picturesque  regions  of  onr  coun- 
try in  aummer-time  has,  no  doubt,  helped 
largely  to  create  a  taate  for  drawing  aud 
painting  among  a  conalderable  clasa  of  oar 
people. 

Summer  sketching  has  long  been  a  oom- 
maa  and  pleasant  aocom{dishnent  among  the 
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BngliBh,  ekilled  ia  water-colors,  and  during 
Che  put  few  years  it  has  become  an  object 
of  mach  stronger  interest  than  for  mere 
amqsement  among  the  more  intellectual  of 
tbem.  Through  the  Inflaenoe  of  Raskin  and 
Us  followers,  jDimg  p«ople  of  both  sez», 
who  formerly  looked  np<ni  drawing  as  an 
agreeable  recreation,  hare  come  to  nnder- 
•tand  that  anuttenr  drawing,  equally  with 
mosio,  must  have  intrinsic  merit,  and  Uiat  if 
it  be  Ignorantiy  and  poorly  execntad  It  has 
no  cUima  to  consideration  whatera.  From 
the  dsngfaters  of  the  qiieen  downward,  all 
sensible  English  people  seem  to  hare  re- 
solred  that  their  efforts  must  be  good  as  far 
as  they  go,  and,  while  one  of  ihe  English 
princesses  exhibits  very  good  busts  at  the 
Kxhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  another 
of  them,  we  learn,  is  earoeatly  studying  with 
the  hard-working  scholars  of  the  Sooth  Ken- 
sington Museum. 

One  of  the  pleasanteat  summer  books 
published  this  season  is  "Our  Sketcliing- 
Glnb,"  by  Rer.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt.  It  gives  a 
riracioua  account,  in  the  guise  of  a  story,  of 
one  of  the  little  awooiations  of  persons  in  Eng- 
land which  hare  formed  tbemaelTss  for  the 
study  and  practice  of  art  In  the  introduction 
to  this  book,  Hr.  Tyrwhitt  tells  us  that  he  has 
written  it  at  the  suggestion  and  desire  of 
Amorican  as  well  at  of  English  friends,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  the  book,  as  weU  as  the 
special  instniotion  he  gives  fbr  beginnings  of 
good  water«oIor  drawing,  would  make  it  as 
seeqitable  and  soggestiTe  to  ednoa^  Amer< 
leans  as  to  Ua  own  ooQntrjrmen.  Hitherto 
we  bare  been  &r  behind  the  Eofj^lsh  in  this 
most  charming  branch  of  an  elegant  ednoa- 
tion — muala  having  gotten  decidedly  the  start 
among  ns.  All  the  girls  and  manj  of  the 
ions  of  our  rich  people  for  the  past  thirty 
jeara  have  been  taught  the  use  of  the  piano, 
and  under  suitable  masters  bare  been  re- 
qoired  to  practise  rigidly  many  hours  a  week. 
But  scarcely  a  man  or  woman  could  make  an 
outline  of  even  so  simple  a  form  as  a  common 
chair,  and  American  girls  who  could  sketch 
a  bit  of  natural  scenery,  either  in  pencil  or 
water-colors,  were  few  indeed.  But,  thanks 
to  our  growing  familiarity  with  artists  in 
country-resorts,  and  the  sight  of  their  pict- 
ures and  sketches  in  their  studioe  in  winter, 
a  taste  for  and  some  knowledge  of  painting 
is  now  no  longer  very  rare,  and  a  great  many 
people  who  do  not  make  painting  or  draw- 
ing a  proression  are  yet  trying  to  Item  to  do 
what  they  can  and  to  do  it  well, 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  "Sketching-Club," 
describes  its  leader  as  either  a  professional 
artist  or  at  least  a  person  of  good  technical 
•^rience,  who,  wliile  his  pupils  and  friends 
make  trips  to  distant  sktiching-gronnds,  crit- 
icises their  work,  and  gives  euggesUTe  bints, 
written  or  byword  of  month.  A  record  of  the 
dab  is  kept,  tnd,  from  many  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, mnoh  very  good  work  and  analy^ 
of  liatnre  and  pleasnre  In  it  are  the  resolta. 
At  present  we  don't  know  of  any  sneh  com- 
plete organtzfttion  among  as  as  this  wbieh 
Kr.  Tyrwhitt  descrifies,  but  something  very 
like  It  has  sprang  into  existence. 

A  great  many  people  know  Houot  Desert 
1^  this  tiuML  The  chums  of  its  landlocked 
baySf  its  low,  ^preen,  slo^ng  UUs,  Ita  oIlBb, 


and,  abOTB  all,  its  cool,  healthy  climate,  have 
been  dwelt  on  and  described  over  and  over 
i^in.  Bar  Harbor,  which  is  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  this  Island,  stands  upon  a  little  bay, 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  formed  by  a  bar 
which  the  low  tide  leaves  diy.  In  this  bay 
many  amsll  craft  lie  at  anchor,  and,  from 
the  pleasure-yachts  whloh  anchor  here  in  lit- 
tle fleets,  with  tiny  flags  waving  in  doxens 
from  each  one  of  them,  to  the  fishing-boats 
and  the  bireh-bark  canoes  of  the  Indians 
who  frequent  this  spot  In  summer,  the  small 
bay  is  alive  with  vessels  all  day  long.  In 
early  morning  and  at  evening,  when  the  bil- 
lows of  sea-fog  have  either  rolled  up  and 
dried  on  the  bill-sides,  or  retreated  to  their 
fiistnesses  on  the  remote  wastes  of  the  ocean, 
the  villi^rs  and  the  summer  guests  of  Mount 
Desert  may  be  seen  in  great  numbers  linger- 
ing  along  the  shores,  or  in  small  row-boats 
plying  over  the  still,  glossy  surface  of  the 
bay.  Not  every  day,  but  very  often,  one  of 
these  boats  may  be  seen  making  good  time 
as  it  speeds  across  in  the  bright  morning  or 
&e  opal-colored  evening  light,  from  one  of 
Ae  high,  rocky  Islands  that  bound  the  har- 
bor on  the  north.  This  boat  contains  not 
exactly  a  sketching-club  suob  as  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt describes,  but  a  party  of  highly-edu- 
cated and  traveled  persons,  who,  nnder  tlie 
guidance  of  Hiss  Susan  Hale,  palat  In  water- 
eolors  out-of-doors  for  a  few  hoars  each  day 
when  there  is  no  fiig  nor  rain. 

IGss  Hale  and  her  brother,  the  Bev.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  of  Bostou,  are  firiends  of 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  and  are  among  the  Americana 
at  whose  suggestion  his  "Sketching -Club" 
was  written.  Miss  Hale  herself  is  an  accom- 
plished water-colorist,  having  studied  in  the 
best  tohools  abroad,  and  her  fresh  energy  in 
walking  about  among  the  woods  and  rocks 
of  the  Islands  of  this  region,  as  well  as  in 
rowing  to  picturesque  nooks  along  the  shore, 
where  the  sea  ripples  on  a  pebbly  beach,  or 
beats  into  small  caves,  gives  a  sort  of  Eng- 
lish tone '  of  life  to  her  party,  otherwise  ac- 
customed, as  most  Americans  are,  to  the  lan- 
guid indolence  of  a  sommer  vacation. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  on  the  subject  of  wa- 
ter-colors, that  nearly  every  one  has  had  the 
chance  to  learn  the  improvement  that  has 
been  made  in  them,  both  by  the  English 
schools  and  in  the  Water-Color  Society  of 
New  Tork.  Mr.  William  H.  Hnnt,  in  bis 
"  Talks  on  Art,"  dwells  particularly  on  the 
importance  of  attending  to  the  "  values,"  as 
artists  designate  relative  dryness  of  light  and 
shade,  and  also  on  not  trying  to  see  too  much 
detail  in  the  landscape.  The  new  eO^cts  to 
be  got  by  using  plenty  of  color  at  a  time,  in- 
stead of  the  thin  washes  wbieb  formerly  made 
wateroolors  aynonymona  in  the  minds  of 
many  pecqile  with  feebleneas,  and  Mr.  Hunt's 
teaching  of  the  "  values,**  are  speually  use- 
ful for  n^d  sketching,  and  under  Hiss  Hale*8 
jndidoua  guidance  day  after  day  this  sketch- 
big-elass  brings  In  pictures  of  boldly-massed, 
brown  rooks,  tbdr  base  wet  by  a  sparkling 
tide,  and  gleaning  bill-aides,  where  the  soft 
Bunsbbe  lights  meadows  and  pine -groves. 
Done  in  a  crisp,  sharp  touch,  these  pictures 
are  often  made  in  an  hour,  and  the  care  with 
wbieh  the  great  contours  of  the  rooks  are 


preserved,  the  general  iron  tones  of  the  rocks 
marked,  and  their  breadth  of  light  and  shade, 
remove  these  summer  jottings  far  above  the 
mindng  and  inaccurate  daubing  of  amateurs 
that  was  formerly  ctmsidered  "  sketcldng.'* 

To  paint  earethlly  a  few  boari  a  week 
with  some  good  master  in  winter-time,  and 
then  in  summer  to  be  in  close  intercourse 
with  Nature  two  or  three  honrs  a  day,  learn- 
ing eritieally  her  moods,  her  changes  of  color 
ftoim  hour  to  hoar,  and  bow  the  long  gray  or 
purple  shadows  of  morning  and  st  sunset 
lessen  and  nearly  vanish  in  the  short,  sharp 
forms  of  l^bt  and  shade  at  noon — to  watch 
and  fix  on  canvas  or  in  sketch-book  Islands 
and  BiUls  grown  rosy  in  the  surface  of  the 
blue  summer  sea,  while  near  pastures  and 
pine-woods  sink  dim  and  gray  into  cool  shad- 
ow— these  are  only  a  few  of  the  charms  that 
belong  to  tbis  new  kind  of  picnic. 

Many  persons  have  the  notion  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  in  art  except  by  those  pos- 
sessed of  high  natural  talent.  But,  from  Ras- 
kin to  Walter  Smith,  everybody  who  has  bad 
any  ezperienoe  assures  us  that  special  talent 
is  not  requisite  for  fair  drawing  or  sketching. 
Careful  work  and  a  little  common-sense  are 
sure  to  succeed,  and  a  man  or  woman  who 
con  tell  the  difference  in  shade  between  a 
gray  cravat  or  apron  and  a  black  gown  or 
jacket,  or  between  a  red  apple  and  the  green 
tree  on  which  it  hangs,  can  learn  to  distin- 
guish accurately  enough  for  sketchii^  the 
darkness  of  a  rook  riding  from  a  pale  sea,  or 
the  green  of  a  field  with  Its  background  of 
purple  hnUslde. 

We  have  heard  of  one  or  two  other  of 
these  aketohing-parties  made  up  fVom  winter 
classmates  and  oompanioDB  In  pelntli^ ;  non 
professional  lovers  of  Nature  and  of  art,  who 
have  gone  on  picnics  of  a  few  weeks  to  pleas- 
ant places,  where  they  have  painted,  sketched, 
walked,  and  rode,  and  where  th«dr  master,  in 
one  ease  William  M.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  occa* 
sionally  came  to  vi»t  tbem,  and  oriUciae  their 
work. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  household  art,  and 
a  passion  for  Japanese  embroidery,  and  it 
may  be  that  summer  sketching-parties  will 
come  into  vogue  with  the  same  class  of  our 
prosperous  population,  nnd  we  sincerely  liope 
that  it  may,  for  the  pleasure,  the  health,  and 
the  refining  and  poetical  knowledge  of  Na- 
ture that  such  an  employment  brings  with 
it.   

The  latest  addition  to  the  collection  of 
statuary  in  the  Central  Park  is  George  Si- 
mond's  "  Falconer,"  a  colossal  bronze  figure 
executed  in  Rome  in  1871,  and  preaented  by 
Mr.  Oeoi^e  Kemp,  of  this  city.  The  statue 
Is  notably  one  of  the  most  arctic  and  spirit- 
ed oODceptions  now  In  the  Park,  and  is  to- 
eeivlng  the  warmest  praise  from  the  most 
critical  observers.  The  Faric  collection  of 
stetuary,  irith  the  ezcc|itlon  of  Ward's  "  In. 
dian  Hunter,"  and  possibly  one  of  tbe  colos- 
sal portrait  statues,  is  not  greatly  esteemed 
for  its  spirit,  hence  Uie  addition  <^  a  manly 
ideal  like  tlie  "  I^looner "  relieves  It  from 
much  of  the  severity  which  has  heretofore 
belonged  to  k.  Tbe  statue  stands  upon  a 
rocky  eminence  on  the  main  driv^  Overlook- 
ing the  lake,  one  or  the  most  commanding 
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sites  in  the  Park.  The  height  or  the  flgare 
la  about  seven  feet,  and  the  pose  and  action 
are  suggestive  of  youthful  vigor  and  the  en- 
thosiaam  of  early  manhaod.  The  veight  of 
the  body  rests  upon  tbe  right  foot,  which 
is  firmly  placed  on  the  ground,  while  the 
left  1^  is  extended  as  in  walking.  The 
right  arm  is  bent'  across  the  waist,  and  the 
left  arm  is  raised,  and  upon  the  gauntleted 
hand  sits  a  falcon,  with  outstretched  wings, 
poised  for  flight.  .  The  head  of  the  falconer 
is  thrown  buck,  and  his  eyes  are  eagerly 
watching  the  movement  of  the  bird.  The 
face  of  the  figure  is  handsome,  without  being 
effeminate,  and  a  jaunty  little  cap,  with  an 
eagle's  feather  stuck  in  its  crown,  serves  to 
keep  bis  fiowing  liair  in  order.  The  chest  is 
broad  and  fall,  and  the  firm  lines  of  the  neck 
and  body  are  as  positive  as  those  of  an  ath- 
lete. The  muscular  action  of  the  figure  is 
one  of  its  xtrougest  features  of  excellence, 
and  it  is  emphasized  by  tight>fitting  drapery. 
The  body  is  covered  with  a  simple  hunting* 
shirt,  which  covers  the  bips,  and  the  legs  are 
incased  in  trunk -hose.  This  costume  has 
given  the  sculptor  a  fine  opportuni^  for  the 
display  of  bis  anatomical  knowledge^  and  be 
has  availed  himself  of  it  witii  great  snoeess. 
The  only  aoeesaorifls  in  the  way  of  ooatnme 
are  a  hunting-bag  slung  over  the  shoulder 
and  banging  agidnst  the  right  hip,  and  a 
hnnUng-knife  suspended  from  a  b^t.  The 
extraordinary  grace  and  sidiit  of  this  work 
attract  the  attention  of  all  obserrers. 


Thx  statue  of  Lafayette,  which  was  or- 
dered by  the  French  Government,  under 
Thiers,  in  1871,  for  presentation  to  the  city 
of  New  York  as  an  expression  of  gratitude, 
and  in  remembrance  of  the  friendly  oSerings 
and  kind  feelings  of  its  people  during  and  at 
the  close  of  the  late  war,  arrived  at  this  port 
Inst  vreek,  consigned  -to  the  Consul-Oeneral 
of  France,  and  in  the  honorary  charge  of  H. 
A.  Salmon,  president  of  the  Gercle  Fran^als 
de  I'Harmonie.  The  statue  was  finished  one 
year  ago,  but  no  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  its  shipment,  nor  would  there  have 
been  at  this  time  had  not  H.  Salmon  taken 
upon  himself  the  dnty  of  ioveetigatjng  the 
matter,  and  ugumed  the  expenses  attending 
Its  removal.  The  figure  is  seven  feet  hi^, 
exclusive  of  the  pediment,  and  is  the  work 
of  H.  Fr6d6rio  Bartholdl,  an  emineBt  lenlp- 
tor  of  the  French  school,  and  a  native  of 
Oohnar,  in  Alsace.  Hie  design  represents 
Qeneral  La&yette  In  his  twenUetb  year,  and 
was  suggested  to  the  senlptor  by  the  passage 
taken  from  bis  memoirs,  in  which  he  says : 
**As  soon  as  I  beard  of  the  DeelaraUOD  of 
Independence,  my  heart  was  enrolled  in  the 
cause."  He  stands  upon  the  bulwarks  of 
the  ship,  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking.  His 
right  arm  is  thrown  across  his  breast,  the  band 
grasping  the  hlU  of  his  sword  ;  the  left  arm 
is  gracefully  extended,  and  supports  a  mass 
of  drapery,  which  falls  at  his  feet.  The  body 
is  firmly  posed  upon  the  rigiit  foot,  while  the 
left  leg  is  extended,  and  only  the  toe  of  the 
military  boot  rests  upon  the  bulwark.  Tb.e 
head  is  partly  turned  to  the  right,  and  is 
strikingly  in  accord  with  the  action  of  the 
body.  The  pose  of  the  figure  is  excellent, 
and  the  simple  yet  gracefiil  arrangement  of 


the  drapery  adds  greatly  to  its  force.  The 
miliUty  cloak  envelops  no  part  of  the  figure ; 
but,  as  it  falls  from  the  arm,  lends  a  grand 
suggestion  of  strength  to  the  design,  and  the 
formal  lines  of  the  military  costume  assume 
a  picturesqnenesa  which  is  really  attractive. 
The  portr^t  was  studied  flrom  paintings  of 
Lafayette  taken  from  life,  and  is  said  to  be 
accurate.  The  sculptor  received  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  for  his  work.  It  is 
the  wish  of  the  French  residents  in  New  York 
that  the  statue  should  be  erected  iti  the  Cen- 
tral Park,  and  this  has  been  acquiesced  in 
by  the  Park  authoritieH.  No  time  has  yet 
been  set  for  tlie  unveiling  ceremonies,  and 
before  this  can  be  done  a  proper  pedestal 
must  be  provided,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
expenses  connected  with  it  H.  Salmon,  as 
president  of  the  Oercle  Fran^ais  de  I'Har- 
monie,  has  already  communicated  with  the 
Park  authorities  in  regard  to  the  erection  and 
unveiling  of  the  statue,  and  the  ceremonies, 
we  may  hope,  will  take  place  without  any 
unneoeaaary  delay. 


Trosi  of  our  readers  who  have  seen  Mil- 
let's "Sower"  at  the  Boston  Athensum,  will 
be  pleased  with  the  following  upon  tbts  p^dnt- 
Ing  from  the  Conimjporary  SmUw  :  '*  We  may 
take  this  picture  of  'Le  Semeur*  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  noblest  qualities  of  Mil- 
let's axt.  No  one  who  has  seen  it  oan  have 
missed  its  grandeur  or  itii  simpUoity,  its  grace 
or  its  truth.  As  we  gaze  at  the  darkened 
figure  broadly  scattering  the  grain,  we  perceive 
at  once  bow  close  and  accurate  has  been  the 
painter's  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  rustic  life. 
There  is  here  neither  ignorance  nor  shirking 
of  common  truth ;  the  peasant  is  not  unfit  for 
his  place  on  the  IiUl-side,  snd  his  gesture  is 
strictly  appropriate  to  the  airaple  and  world- 
worn  duty  he  has  to  perform.  But  although 
this  is  a  true  peasant  presented  with  unerring 
fidelity,  by  one  who  knows  the  reality  of 
peasant-life,  it  is  also  something  more.  Look- 
ing at  the  plan  of  the  picture,  the  aloping  Une 
of  the  dark  bill-sido,  the  space  of  waning  light, 
and  ttie  stress  and  energy  of  the  sower,  we 
note  that  the  peasant  ban  become  a  grand 
figure  in  a  grand  design.  The  movement  of 
bis  outstretched  arm,  the  almost  fierce  energy 
of  his  progress  across  the  barren  landscape, 
seem  to  take  a  new  significance.  All  sense  of 
the  individual  laborer,  all  thought  of  his  occu- 
pation, are  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
splendid  and  majestic  picture  in  which  these 
things  serve  only  as  material.  Wc  pass  with 
the  pidnter  from  the  obvious  appearance  of  the 
scene  to  Its  deeper  beauty.  We  perceive  how 
out  of  thia  simple  physical  du^,  perfbrmed 
again  and  again,  he  has  drawn  new  discoveries 
of  the  dignity  of  human  form.  The  vety  mo- 
notony of  the  employment  helps  the  impres- 
siveness  of  the  picture ;  the  figure  of  the  sow- 
er, that  by  tlie  punter's  art  is  kept  forever  in 
this  one  attitude  of  grace,  seems  to  present 
in  grand  epic  fashion  an  abstraot  of  all  hu- 
man labor.  There  is  a  sadness  in  his  persist- 
ent progress,  a  hopelessness  that  has  been 
strangely  imported  into  the  aspect  of  this  sin- 
gle figure,  and  which  belongs  rather  to  the 
viidon  of  tba  pidnter  than  to  his  subject,  the 
expres^nof  a  wider  tmth  thmat  into  individ- 
ual form.  And  when  the  taU  significance  of 
this  profoundcr  motive  has  been  realised,  we 
may  again  return  to  a  simple  view  of  the  act- 
ual acene  to  note  once  more  how  all  this  has 
been  expressed  without  disturbance  of  the  ob> 
viooB  sbi^lioity  and  direct  tenth  of  the  view 


of  rustic  life.  The  sense  of  style  and  the 
familiarity  with  the  employmenta  of  the  ooun- 
try  have  united  without  conflict  fbr  a  aingle 
and  harmonious  efi'ect." 


OUS  PAMI8  LETTER. 

Jvly  6,  1875. 

THE  inundations  in  the  south  of  Ifrance  con- 
tinue to  be  the  leading  topic  in  all  circles. 
Aa  the  details  of  the  disaster  arrive,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  tilings  are  even  worse  than  they 
were  at  first  reported  to  be.  The  danger  of  a 
pesUlence,  caused  by  the  overflow  of  river- 
mud  which  has  spread  over  the  vast  area  (two 
hundred  miles  square)  that  was  covered  by 
the  waters,  is  rapidly  inorcaaing,  and  physi- 
cians are  ordering  away  all  those  who  can  pos- 
sibly leave.  The  stench  arising  from  the  un- 
buried  bodies,  not  only  of  animals,  but  of  hu- 
man beings,  is  said  to  be  terrible.  People  dare 
not  enter  those  bouses  which  were  fioodcd,  as 
their  foundations  have  become  so  insecure  that 
in  several  instanoea  tbey  fell  in  upon  those 
who  had  opened  the  doors.  Many  sad  and 
tivange  eventa  i^the  great  ^saater  are  chroni- 
cled. Especddly  tra^o  is  the  story  of  a  priest 
who  was  bearing  the  eonftsrion  of  a  lec^-pen- 
itent.  In  the  midst  of  her  avowals  the  fioor 
gave  way  beneath  their  feet,  and  they  were  pre- 
cipitated into  the  fiood  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
falling  house.  "  Absolution — grant  me  abso- 
lution I"  cried  the  poor  woman  as  she  sank. 
The  absolution  was  given,  then  priest  and  pen- 
itent were  parted  by  the  rush  of  the  torrent. 
The  priest  managed  to  clamber  on  a  floating 
beam  and  was  saved,  but  the  poor  woman  never 
was  again  seen  alive.  Many  people  refused  to 
leave  their  houses  while  the  water  waa  as  yet 
only  ankle-deep,  and  remained  to  perish  be- 
neatii  the  ruins.  One  of  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing features  of  the  scene  were  tiie  cries  of  those 
who  were  beyond  aid  in  the  submerged  and 
&lling  btdldings.  It  la  said  that  the  loss  of 
life  can  on^  be  computed  by  thousands,  over 
three  thousand  persons  being  already  ofiicially 
known  to  have  perished.  Sixty  million  dol- 
lars* worth  of  property  has  been  destroyed. 
The  subscriptions  are  pouring  in  on  all  sidea. 
Every  theatre  in  Paris  has  either  given,  or  is 
organizing,  a  benefit  -  performance.  That  ot 
the  Op^ra  took  place  last  Saturday,  The  pro- 
gramme, as  is  usual  in  such  eases,  was  ex- 
cessively scrappy,  consisting  of  separate  acta 
of  "Faust,"  the  "Huguenots,"  and  the  "Tro- 
vatore,"  one  act  of  the  ballet  of  Coppelia,** 
and  a  miscellsneons  concert.  In  this  last,  the 
superb  vcdoe  of  Mademoiselle  de  Besik£,  tha 
dAvkmU  whose  snooesB  I  ehronleled  In  my 
last,  showed  to  great  advantage  in  the  Bolero 
from  the  "  VApres  fiiciliennes,"  and  the  qnar- 
tet  from  "  Bigoletto."  It  is  reported  that 
this  performance  was  the  last  appeaiaooe  of 
Madame  Gneymard,  who  Is  going  to  retire 
definitely  from  the  stage.  It  is  surely  time, 
for  the  lady  is  old  and  fat,  and  wellnigh  voice- 
less, her  once -powerful  organ  having  been 
worn  to  shreds  by  long  years  of  prima-dunna- 
fihip  at  the  Grand  Op^ra.  Madame  Bosena 
Blocb  has  already  sucoeeded  her  in  the  roU  of  . 
the  Qtum  in  "  Hamlet,"  and  the  change  is  a 
great  improvemoit. 

Oonoeming  the  ifeftntorf*,  MadomirfBelle  d* 
Beaik^S,  any  number  of*  romantic  stories  are 
afloat.  She  ia  a  Hungarian,  is  the  sisterof  the 
tenor  De  Beachi,  end  Is  said  to  bo  immeoariy 
wealthy,  and  to  have  gone  on  the  atage  from 
sheer  love  of  art.  Of  course,  tide  latter  stoty 
ia  to  be  leoeived  wi&  evm  more  than  the  pro- 
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TflrbUl  gnuB  of  Mit.'  Her  noble  and  powerftil 
roloe  is  poeoIiRrlj  fitted  to  interpret  the  musio 
of  Yerdi.  That  is  fortnnete,  as  two  of  his 
most  raoowoed  Interprflters,  Headames  Stoltz 
and  Waldmann,  who  have  niade  snob  a  ancoess 
in  "  Alda  "  and  the  "  Requiem,"  are,  it  is  said, 
about  to  quit  the  stage,  the  latter  to  marry  and 
to  retire  into  tlie  shades  of  domestic  life.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  sing  in  "  Alda"  at 
Lea  Itatiens  before  taking  this  flnal  step.  Two 
of  the  blond  beaaties  of  the  Parisian  stage 
an  about  to  espouse  or  have  already  given 
th^f^rhaoda  to  barytone  aingera:  Mademol- 
B«Ue  Seiobembeig,  of  the  Comidle  FranQoise, 
hATing  married  M.  Bonl^,  of  the  Op^  Co- 
miqae,  aad  Angile  Korean,  the  Mr  and  sympa- 
thetic ereatiiz  of  Lomae,  in  "lisa  Denz  Or- 
[^elinea,"  being  engaged  to  M.  Caron,  of  the 
Opirm.  I  think  I  mentioned  this  latter  report 
to  you  before,  but  it  has  just  received  offloial 
Qonftrmation.  Neither  of  the  two  lovely  ladies 
will  quit  the  stage. 

The  sixth  and  last  volume  of  Tazile  De- 
loid's  "  History  of  the  Second  Empire"  is 
announced  to  appear  on  the  7th  of  this 
month.  This  volume  treats  of  literature, 
acience,  arts,  and  the  press,  under  the  Sec- 
ond Empire,  as  well  as  of  the  last  events  of 
the  reign  of  the  third  Napoleon.  Olady 
foothera  continue  to  latigely  advertise  their 
forthcoming  edlUon  of  Ae  "Imttation,"  by 
Thomas  i  Eempis.  Their  last  advertiaement 
oontaina  the  annonnoement  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  reproduce  for  it  the  celebrated  plates 
relating  to  Uadame  de  Maintenon,  but  when 
the  work  is  to  be  published  tboy  do  not  yet 
state. 

The  historical  novel  being  no  longer  in 
TOgne,  Af.  Elie  Berthet  is  about  to  try  his  band 
at  a  prehistorical  novel,  or,  rather,  aeries  of 
novels.  Inspired  by  the  recent  discoveries  of 
science,  M.  Berthet  intends  to  revive,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers,  the  man  of  the  lakes 
and  caverns,  and  to  show  us,  in  the  midst  of 
antediluvian  landscapes,  the  combats  of  the 
uncouth  and  monstrous  animida  of  the  period. 
It  veil  done,  the  novds  will  certainly  be  very 
eoriotts,  but  how  they  can  contidn  any  human 
interest  it  Is  hard  to  ima^ne.  The  first  one, 
which  is  to  be  called  "  The  Parisians  of  the 
Stone  Age,"  is  to  appear  in  a  few  days,  and  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  "The  Laoustrian  City" 
and  "  The  Founding  of  Paris,"  A  comedy,  in 
one  act,  by  the  lamented  Am^d^o  Aohard,  is 
shortly  to  be  produced  at  the  Gymnase.  It  is 
entitled  "  The  Boar  of  Ardennes." 

G^rOme,  the  celebrated  painter,  is  stndying 
Turkish  architecture  in  Broussa  and  Constan- 
tinople ;  it  is  saxd  that  he  is  going  to  try  his 
hand  at  painting  marine  vlewa  —  a  complete 
change  of  style,  and  one  that  I  should  hardly 
fim^  would  prove  benefloial.  The'*Beapha" 
(tfGeorgea  Becker,  the  hag9  picture  wliieh  at  the 
8s] oo  caused  bo  much  oontroveray,  bos  been 
[Hirobased  by  the  government,  probably  for 
the  Luxembourg.  The  price  pud  for  it  was 
only  three  thousand  franos  (six  hundred  dol- 
lars), which,  oonsldering  its  size  and  the  labor 
bestowed  upon  it,  seems  marvelously  little. 
However,  the  painting,  by  reason  of  its  size 
and  subject,  whs  totally  unfit  for  any  private 
gallery.  It  itt  an  exasperating  fact  that  two 
of  the  finest  pictures  of  modern  days  arc  to- 
tally lost  to  the  public  by  reason  of  their  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  a  waaltlqr  member  of  the 
dtmi-moMU.  I  aQude  to  the  "  Vicaria"  of 
lortuny,  and  the  celebrated  "  Salom^ "  of 
Henri  Begnantt,  whioh  now  ornament  the  gal- 
lery of  a  SQpetb  hotel  near  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe.  It  is  a  singular  fiut  that  the  world 
OWM  the  latter  plotnr«  to  the  atiggeation  of 
In  the  spring  of  1870,  Begnault, 


Fortuny,  and  some  other  artists,  were  taildng 

over  the  approaching  Salon. 

^*Why  do  you  not  exhibit  this  yearl" 
asked  Begoanlt  of  Fortuny. 

"  Because  I  am  not  a  Frenchmen,"  made 
answer  the  Spanish  artist,  "but  why  do  not 
youf" 

'*  I  hove  nothing  ready,"  replied  Begnault, 
"  Nay,"  said  Fortuny,  "  take  that  head 
whioh  you  sketched  lately  and  put  a  body  to 
it ;  nothing  could  be  better." 

His  advice  was  taken,  and  the  result  we 
know,  and  tite  universal  sensation  and  ex*^te- 
ment  whioh  were  created  by  that  weird  and 
atrilring  plotnre.  It  confirmed  the  fame  of 
Begnault,  and  waa  the  last  picture  ever  exhib- 
ited by  him.  Before  a  year  had  expired,  his 
brief,  brilliant  existence,  too,  bad  closed.  How 
sad  is  the  story  of  these  three  gifted  artists — 
Zamacols,  Fortuny,  and  Begnault — friendsand 
compeers,  not  one  of  whom  attained  the  age  of 
forty  1  Zamacola  was  oDly  twenty-nine  when 
he  died. 

The  remains  of  the  old  Opera-House  have 
at  last  been  cleared  away,  and  the  ground  has 
been  sold,  but  for  what  purpose  still  reinntns  a 
mystery,  tt  was  hoped  that  the  governjnsnt 
would  take  advantage  of  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  fire  to  complete  the  Boulevard  Hauasmann 
by  prolonging  it  to  the  Bne  Dronot,  but  that 
project  seems  to  have  been  definitely  aban- 
doned. Next  It  was  reported  tbot  the  H6tel 
dea  Ventes,  on  the  Bue  Srouot,  waa  to  re- 
ceive a  very  necessary  addition  in  the  shape 
of  a  supplementary  talU,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  with  a  gallery  connecting  it  with 
the  main  building.  That  rumor,  too,  has 
proved  false.  The  Bue  Chauchat  is  to  be  pro- 
longed over  part  of  the  vacant  ground,  and 
that  is  all  that  government  means  to  do  in  the 
matter.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  lot,  it  is  to  be 
left  to  private  speculation.  There  is  talk  of 
erecting  a  new  theatre  there,  but  the  thea- 
tres existing  already  in  Paris  are  not  getting 
along  so  well  that  any  more  need  be  erected. 
For  the  fact  baa  recently  come  to  light  that 
half  of  the  Parisian  theatres  are  in  a  foiling 
condition.  The  Ambign  Condque,  the  Ch&te- 
let,  and  the  Lyrique,  all  lost  heavily  during 
the  past  season,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  first 
two  will  not  be  reopened  in  the  fall.  The 
Vaudeville  went.from  failure  to  &i1nre  till  it 
was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  Gymnase  also 
has  sustained  heavy  losses,  none  of  its  new 
plays  during  the  past  season  having  attained 
to  more  than  a  half-suoceBS.  The  Qsit&  made 
money  with  "Orph4e,"but  the  money  thus 
made  was  swallowed  up  in  producing  "La 
Haine"  and"Genevi4ve  de  Brabant."  This 
theatre  is  owned  by  a  stock  company,  and  the 
stockholders,  who  never  get  a  penny  of  ^vt- 
dend,  no  matter  what  the  receipts  of  the  thea- 
tre may  be,  have  in  disgust  sent  Offenbach 
to  the  rigbt-abont,  and  have  installed  bis 
stage-manager,  VIxentinI,  in  his  place.  The 
public  will  suffer  by  tide  change,  for  Offenbach 
did  things  royally;  such  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes, such  masses  of  Bupemiimeraries,  and 
Bucli  a  corps  de  ballet,  never  before  adorned 
the  stage  of  the  Gait^,  and  I  fear  never  will 
again.  The  Com^dio  Fran^ise,  the  Porte  St.- 
Martin,  and  the  Od6on,  have  all  done  well  this 
neason.  As  to  the  Palais  Eoyal  and  the  Va- 
ri^tis,  they  olways  do  well.  The  new  man- 
ager of  the  Galt^  makes  brilliant  promises  for 
next  season,  including  a  new  piece,  with  miwic 
by  Offenbaob,  called  "  A  Journey  to  the 
Moon,"  a  revival  of  Sordou's  "  Don  Quixote," 
and  a  revival  of  La  Belle  Hfldne."  Our  old 
favorite  Aim^e  ia  to  appear  in  the  first-named 
piece. 

Stranas,  stimulated  by  the  aucoesa  of  his 


**  Beine  Indigo,"  is  at  work  on  a  new  operetta 
for  the  Renaissance.  Sardou  Is  to  famish  the 
piiee  da  rt^ttanee  for  the  coming  season  at  the 
Gymnase,  in  the  shape  of  a  comedy  bearing 
the  thrilling  title  of  "  Kemorse." 

As  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Com^die 
Fran^ise  ia  henceforth  to  possess  bim  en- 
tirely. And,  a  pro^ot  of  Dumas,  here  is  a 
criticism  which  lie  recently  pronounced  upon 
Alfred  do  Mussot.  Some  one  remarked  in  his 
presence  that  De  Mussethad  BometUng  Shake- 
spearean about  him. 

"  Yes,"  repUed  Dnmas,  **  De  Unsaet  was  a 
compound  of  Shakespeare,  Mauvaux,  and  a 
atrolling  player  1 " 

Which,  leaving  out  the  flrat,  waa  prolmbly 
correct  enough. 

And  now  that  I  am  on  anecdotes,  here  is 
one  of  Th^ophile  Gautier :  There  exists  in  the 
Champs  Elya^ea  an  hotel  belongingto  a  lady 
of  undoubtful  reputation,  the  steps  of  the  main 
staircase  of  which  hotel  are  composed  of  pre- 
cious stones,  such  as  malaobite,  iapis-lazuli, 
i  oarnelion,  sardonyx,  etc.  Three  wealthy  lov- 
!  era  were  ruined  in  order  that  this  staircuxe 
might  be  flniBhed.  The  proud  proprietress  of 
this  ill-bought  splendor  was  one  day  display- 
ing it  to  Theophile  Gautier,  and  asked  bim 
finally  what  he  thought  of  it. 

"  Madame,"  he  s^d,  you  have  just  proved 
to  me  the  fact  that  the  anooeaaive  steps  of  Tioe 
ue  ftr  more  daziling  than  are  those  of  Vir- 
tue 1" 

The  poet  ia  dead  and  buried,  but  the  atoir^ 
case  and  the  owner  thereof  sUll  adorn  the 

Champs.  Ely  s4es. 

The  Tm.ft  recently  published  quite  an  in- 
teresting article  about  Stendhal,  containing 
many  aneodotes  and  personal  reminiscences. 
He  was  very  severe  toward  his  contemporaries. 
Of  Victor  Hugo,  when  young,  he  says,  very 
unappreciatively ; 

"  The  talent  of  M.  Hugo  resembles  that  of 
TouDg,  the  author  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts ' — 
he  ia  alwqra  coldly  exaggerated.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  he  does  not  know  very  well 
how  to  write  French  verae." 

Among  Stendhal's  papers,  after  his  death, 
was  found  a  paper  headed  "  My  Wishes." 
A  moQg  these  was  to  be  found  the  singular  and 
prophetic  phrase,  "  I  should  like  to  die  of 
apoplexy  at  the  comer  of  a  street  1 "  The 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  his  correspondence : 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  ridicu- 
lous about  dying  in  the  street,  if  it  is  not  done 
on  purpose,"  be  writes.  His  death  was  ex- 
actly that  which  he  hod  desired.  He  fell  dead 
of  apoplexy  oue  day  while  paraing  through 
the  Rue  Neuve  des  Gapuoines. 

It  is  reported  in  Paris  that  the  Princess 
Girgenti,  the  oldest  daughter  of  ijueen  laa- 
belU  of  Spain,  is  about  to  be  married  to  a 
Prussian  prince.  Considering  the  lady's  ma- 
ternal and  grand-maternal  antecedents,  and 
the  flust  lUso  that  she  is  as  thin  as  a  roil  and  aa 
plain  as  a  pikestaff,  and  that  herfirst  husband, 
Count  Girgenti,  is  said  to  have  committed  sui- 
cide on  account  of  the  intolerable  shrewish- 
ness of  her  disposition,  I  am  inclined  to  look 
upon  this  alliance  as  the  beginning  of  thB 
avenging  of  France. '         LrcT  H.  Hoorxn. 


OUS  LONDON  LBTTSB. 

Mb.  Bobxbt  Buohaitak  seems  to  delight  in 
getting  into  hot  water ;  ho  ia  even  wOTse  in  this 
respect  than  tliat  otherwell-known  member<^ 
X.h&  gmvt  irritabUe,  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins.  In 
the  last  number  of  the  Xeui  Qtiarter^f~»jomig 
magazine  wliioh,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not 
doing  BO  well  as  It  might  and  ought— Mr.  Bu- 
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chanaa  has  an  article  on  "  The  Modem  Stage," 
which  is  full  of  peraoiiRlities.  He  falls  foul  of 
our  dramatic  oritios ;  he  falU  foul  of  more  than 
one  of  the  London  managers — for  instance,  he 
dedares  that  Natore  dearly  intended  Hr.  Chat- 
(erton  to  manage  a  hippodrome  instead  of  a 
theatre;  and  he  falls  foul  of  certain  of  our 
dramatUts.  The  playwright  for  whom  be  has 
the  greatest  admiration  is  seemingly  Mr.  71118; 
him  he  rightly  call  h  "  an  exceedingly  clever 
though  undoubtedly  careless  writer."  No; 
after  all  he  baa  a  greater  admiraUoa  for  Mr. 
Gilbert ;  him  he  describes  as  the  English  Ar- 
istophanes, adding — and  I  believe  you  will 
agree  with  the  remark — that  "no  living  writer 
has  Ilia"  (Mr.  Gilbert's)  "originality,  and  no 
living  writer  has  his  quiddity  '*  Mr.  Gilbert's 
buriesque  of  the  "Happy  Land,"  Mr,  Bu- 
olianaa  further  believes  to  be  "  the  primest 
political  satire  of  this  generation."  Of  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor,  too,  our  critic  speaks  kindly,  but 
holds  that,  though  he  is  the  author  of  some  of 
the  very  brightest  pleoea  of  the  d^,  he  Is 
ofttimes  "too  oonscionsly  theatrical."  So 
far,  praiae  in  (he  main ;  hut  our  poet  does  not 
go  on  lu  this  strain  for  long.  When  be  comes 
to  oonaider  Mr.  Boaidoault's  claims  to  be  called 
a  dramatist,  he  grows  angry  indeed.  "  It  is 
clear,"  remarks  he,  "that  when  the  stage  se- 
cured a  Boudoault,  literature  lost  a  Close ; " 
the  famous  bald-headed  aotor-autbor  can  only 
be  described,  in  short,  as  *'  the  Shakespeare 
of  the  New  Cut  and  Seven  Dials."  As  to  Mr. 
John  Oxenford,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Timt$,  our  irascible  poet  belabors  him  sound- 
ly, certtun  as  he  is  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
(Mr.  Oxenford)  has  no  wish  to  raise  tlie  drama, 
fbr,  if  he  had,  asks  Mr.  Bndhanan,  would  he 
he  a  "  producer  of  atuff  merely  written  for  the 
market  t  Mr.  Oxenford,"  eontinaes  he,  so 
that  there  ahall  be  no  posaihility  of  his  being 
misunderstood,  "  writes  too  many  worthless 
plays  to  be  a  trustworthy  reporter  of  the  mod- 
ern theatre  for  tbe  leading  newspaper  in  the 
kingdom." 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  of  a  similar  kind 
Buent  other  notabilitiea,  the  result  of  all  which 
ia  that  Mr.  Buchaaan  is  being  "hauled  over 
the  coals"  by  the  whole  of  our  periodical 
press.  Fortunately,  he  is  used  to  that  hind 
of  thing,  and  bears  it  in  the  coolest  way  possi- 
ble. But  I  opine  that  when  bis  next  play  ie 
produced  (he  mustn't  ask  Mr,  Chatterton  to 
bring  It  out  I),  he  will  ha  paid  back  with  inter- 
eat. 

I  mentioned  the  "poet"  Close  just  now. 
What  an  eocentric  old  man  he  is  !  Lord  Pal- 
meraton,  yon  will  remember,  got  him  placed 
on  the  Civil  List,  when  up  csme  a  dozen  peo- 
ple—many of  them  disappointed  authorsthem- 
aelves — to  prove  that  Mr.  Close  was  not  a  poet 
atoll — that,  in  fact,  he  could  not  write  half  a 
dozen  lines  grammatically.  And  eo  it  really 
is.  His  verses  are  the  merest  doggerel,  yethe 
makes  money  out  of  them  by  chronicling  no- 
table events  and  prwaing  (in  print)  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  rich  ladles  and  the  generosity  of 
the  rich  lords  who  visit  him  at  the  little  book- 
stall which  he  keeps  at  Eiricby-Stepben,  near 
Lake  Windermere.  He  la  constantly  forward- 
ing a  minute  account  of  Ua  movements  to  me 
for  pnbUoatlon ;  poor  man  1  he  seems  to  think 
all  the  world  la  interested  in  them.  Now  it 
la  to  say  that  I«ady  Broadaores  has  given  him 
a  sovereign ;  anon  to  announce  that  be  is 
about  to  dedicate  some  verses  to  my  Lord  of 
Woodsland.  His  last  letter  is  to  the  efTect  that 
be  is  writing  "  a  grand  epic  poem  "  (the  words 
are  his  own)  on — whom  do  you  think  %  Why, 
on  Oaptcdn  Boyton,  who,  it  appears,  is  about 
to  visit  the  lakea.  Farther,  he  assnres  me 
that,  thongh  in  his  aixtietb  year,  he  is  (korr^ih 


dictu .')  "  composing  wnprMnpAf  verses  every 

day  1" 

Here  is  an  anecdote  anent  Mr.  H.  J.  Byrou 
—whose  "  Our  Boys  "  and  "WeatWomen" 
ate  still  running  merrily  at  the  Vaudeville  and 
Strand  respectively — which  has  never  appeared 
in  print;  Years  ago  a  new  piece  of  his  (I  for- 
get the  name  of  it)  wsa  pi^>dueed  at  LWerpool. , 
It  was  somewhat "  stow,"  for  at  that  time  Mr. 
Byron  was  trying  hia  "  'prenUoe-hand."  Tbe 
audience  began  to  show  signs  of  impatience, 
audjust  as  a  few  hisses  were  becoming  audi- 
ble, a  sawing  sound  was  heard.  "  What  was 
that,  Byron  t"  asked  the  manager,  who  was 
standing  beside  the  young  dramatist,  at  the 
side-wings.  "  Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Byron,  "  I 
suppose  it's  tbe  carpenters  cutting  down  the 
piece  1"  Mr.  Byron,  by-the-way,  is  always 
saying  witty  things  in  conversation- just  as 
Mr.  AJbery  ia.  If  their  remarks  were  judi- 
oiooaly  taked  down,  I  have  no  donbt  they 
could  he  made  to  contribute  not  a  lltUe  to  the 
aneoeaa  of  some  new  comedy. 

The  IbU  MaU  0iutlU  (whleh  ia  edited,  I 
may  tell  yon,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood, 
tbe  brother  of  James  Greenwood,  the  "  Ama- 
teur Casual")  has  just  done  a  very  kindly 
thing.  It  baa  called  attenUon  in  glowing 
terms  to  a  little  volume  of  patriotic  verses 
written  by  a  bumble  Irishman,  onoMr.O'Con- 
or.  Mr.  O'Conor  is,  it  seems,  a  working-man 
settled  at  Deptford,  and  is  at  present  trying  to 
gain  a  very  minor  post  in  our  school  board. 
That  he  hu  considerable  poetic  instdnot  is  oer- 
tun.  Ta^  tea  example,  lua  "Baokwoods 
Song:" 

"  We  camp  beneath  the  tall  pines, 
We're  tnppers  tme  and  tried ; 
From  eacly  dawn  tm  sbadowa  &I1, 
O'er  hills  and  dales  we  ride. 
At  evening  In  the  clearing 
Dear  Ireland's  hills  we  see, 
Where  freedom  fell  through  striking  well 
For  Qod  and  CouDtry. 

"  The  Bbades  of  night  ore  fiOUng, 
But  ngfat  or  shade  lUla  to  Ulnd 
The  broken-hearted  exile 
From  the  land  he  left  behind. 
But  a  truce  to  griefl  Let'e  pledge 
E'oery  homt  and  altar  frte  I 
And  be  our  boast,  our  backwoods  toast— 
For  Qod  and  Country! 

"  For  God  and  Country  I 
For  God  and  Conntrr  I  . 
Boys,  be  onr  toast  and  pioudest  boaat. 
For  God  and  Cooniry  |  '* 

la  not  that  very  inspiriting  ?  I  can  fancy  I 
bear  that  ohorus  (riven  by  half  a  dozen  brawny 
Irish  immigrants.  How  it  would  echo  among 
the  pines  t  Again,  the  foUovlng  lines  on 
"  The  Vanlthee,"  a  good  old  housewife,  have 
surely  the  tme  tilt : 

"Let  some  go  praise  onr  maidens  tair— 
To  me  a  Jewel  rich  and  rare, 
A  gem,  a  prtcelesa  gem  to  me, 
Is  Ireland's  pride,  the  Tanithee, 

"  When  winter  nights  were  cold  and  long. 
Who  cheered  onr  hearts  with  Jest  and  Bong 
Till  laoghtersboOk  the  old  roof-treo  r 
Oh,  who  bat  Lreland's  Vanlthee. 

"  Who  oft  on  teast  of  Hallowe'en 
Hide  glad  the  heart  of  each  colleen. 
And  burned  the  nntst  *ff»^llermtAitea,' 
And  •  SktV  gtt  tpsd.'  aald  T'anlthee. 

"Twas  sad  from  Erin's  hills  to  part  , 
But  ob,  what  mostly  broke  my  heart 
And  made  it  grieve  to  exUed  be 
Was  parting  with  the  Vanlthee. 

"  She's  dear  to  me,  and,  by  the  day  I 
You  may  believe  the  words  I  say: 
Were  I  a  kln^,  a  qaeen  should  he 
Mr  dear  old,  brave  oH  Vanlthee. 


"  Come,  flII  we  to  the  brim  each  cap, 
And  froth  It  op,  bc^  froth  it  up  I 
Hare's  Irahmd  o*er  the  deep  bloe  sea  I 
Here's  Irdand*s  pride,  the  Vanltheel " 

I  don't  think  I  ever  mentioned  that  Mr. 
William  Blacky  the  novelist,  is  s  most  ardent 
sportsman.  He  ia,  though,  and  your  readers 
may  like  to  know  iL  There  are  few  better 
abots.  Almost  eveiy  year  he  hiea  to  th« 
Scotch  moors,  and  does  terrible  execution 
among  tbe  feathery  tribe. 

Mr.  Irving  mode  a  rather  telling  speech  on 
the  occasion  tlie  other  day  of  the  thirtieth  an- 
nual festival  of  the  Boyal  General  Theatrical 
Fund,  He  presided,  and  was  supported  by 
Signer  Salvini  among  others.  After  telling 
bis  audience  that  some  twenty  years  ago  he, 
then  quite  a  boy,  might  have  been  seen  stand- 
ing by  the  door  of  tbe  London  Tavern  (wheve 
tbe  present  festival  was  held),  watching  eager 
ly  the  guests  as  tbey  assembled  for  the  Fund** 
dinner,  he  oandldly  admitted  that  he  coold  not 
make  ao  eloquent  an  appeal  fbr  the  ohari^  as 
had  many  of  his  predeoessors.  *'I  am  unable 
to  draw  gold  by  my  glowing  worda,"  added 
he.  **  Eloquence  ench  as  theirs,  tbe  tme  phi- 
losopher's stone,  I  don't  poaaaas."  Then  he 
went  on  to  show  that  "  actors  ore  a  proverbial- 
ly benevolent  and  open-handed  race.  They 
oert^nlyhaveagreat  temptation  to  live  well," 
remarked  he,  "  and  I  remember  a  famous  co- 
median once  saying  to  mo,  *  Sir,  when  I  play 
C^rUi  3wface  I  dine  off  the  liver-wing  of  a 
chicken,  moistened  by  a  bumper  of  sparkling 
Burgundy,'  Artistic  instincts,"  ho  continued, 
"are  frightfUly  opposed  to  business  habits. 
Beroember,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  fortunate  London  actor  with 
his  snug  room  here,  hia  comfortable  cottage 
there,  and  a  handy  little  sum  at  his  banker's. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  poor  countiy  actor  who, 
on  twenty  -  five  or  thirty  shillings  a  week 
(when  be  can  get  it)  to  Mflll  an  engagement, 
has  to  journey  from  Aberdeen  to  Plymouth, 
who  has  to  play  lords,  dukes,  and  electora  and 
Counts  Palatine,  and  dress  them  all  hiraaelf ; 
who  has,  perhaps,  to  exist  four,  five,  or  six 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  chameleon-like,  on 
air,  and  perhaps  with  a  wife  and  several 
smallchildren.  How  is  this  unfortunate  being 
to  put  by  for  tbe  rainy  day  t  And  if  tbe  man 
be  earnest  and  a  atndutt,  he  must  spend 
money  in  artiatie  work.  He  wants  a  wig  for 
this,  and  ahoea  and  bnokleafor  ^at ;  in  short, 
every  thing  that  has  been  worn  alnce  clothes 
were  invented.  And  all  this  on  twenty-flve 
shillings  a  week  1  He  must  try  and  look  the 
character  he  acts,  and  the  more  artistic  the 
man's  mind,  and  the  more  fastidious  hie  taste, 
the  more  is  be  tempted  to  be  what  the  thought- 
less call  extravagant." 

Mr.  Irving's  words  had  much  effect,  as  was 
shown  by  the  large  sum  subscribed  then  and 
there  for  the  institution.  A  right  modest 
man  is  he;  buthe  is  by  no  meansagood  after- 
dinner  speaker.  Like  Miss  Cushman,  he  car- 
ries tlie  theatrical  intonation  into  [nivate  life. 

Wnx  WlLLUMB. 

TBX  SOrTOS-MSRMJXAS  UFE- 

aAvmo  DJisss. 

WITH  the  story  of  Captdii  Boyton  and 
his  sdventarous  voyage  serosa  the 
BriUah  Ofaannel,  our  readers  sre  familiar. 
Clad  in  his  Merriman's  lifftMVing  suit,  thU 
bold  swimmer  paddled  hinudf  nrom  Boulogne 
in  Frsnee  to  FoUtestone  on  the  BngllBli  cout 
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ia  twent^^four  hoars,  the  dUtance  trarereed 
bdng  oTer  tweoty-fire  miles.  So  anlTenutl 
wu  the  popular  interest  manifested  in  the 


demand  an  extended  desoiiptioii.  A  brief 
refereiic«,  however,  to  certain  special  points 
may  serve  to  Trader  the  design  more  plain. 


snccess  of  this  venture,  that  the  story  to  its 
minstest  details  iias  already  been  made  pub- 
lic. In  addition  to  these  descriptive  accounts, 
many  of  onr  contemporaries  liave  published 
picturesque  illustrations  of  this  living  sea- 
craft — now  battling  with  the  rough  sea,  now 
reposing  for  rest  on  the  very  crest  of  the 
vaTes,  and  again  dashing  along  under  fall 
sail  before  the  wind.  Even  the  "  noontide 
meat"  was  partaken  of  by  the  swkimer, 
with  bis  head  resUi^  upon  an  inflated  cush- 
ion, and  his  paddle  fastowd  at  bis  side. 

Wlule  these  iliostraUona  were  tmthfid,  no 
donbt,  and  served  their  pnrpose  In  conveying 
to  the  reader,  the  possibUl^s  of  tbe  life^av- 
ing  dress,  they  yet  Wled  to  present  any  clear 
idea  of  the  pecnliailties  of  Its  construction, 
Its  actual  form,  and  the  method  of  its  adjust- 
menL  For  these  reasons  we  arc  prompted  to 
refer,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  to  the  subject, 
In  order  to  lay  before  our  readers,  aided  by 
■uitible  descriptions,  the  accompanying  out- 
line drawings  of  Boyton  or  any  other  swim- 
mer equipped  in  the  Herriman  suit.  Origl- 
naliy  prepared  for  the  Snglith  Mechanic, 
these  drawings  are  so  dear  as  hardly  to 


Hg.  1  represents  the  swimmer  or  ship- 
wrecked passenger  in  full  outBt,  and  ready 
to  jump  or  be  cast  overboard;  while  the  sec- 
tional view  given  in  Fig.  2  best  illustrates 
the  peculiarities  of  construction,  the  method 
of  inflation,  etc.  Referring  to  this  latter 
figure,  it  will  be  observed  that  tlie  rubber 
suit  is  in  reality  two  salts,  the  one  inclosing 
the  body  closely,  while  the  other,  fitting  over 
this  loosely,  leaves  at  Intervals  open  ipMes 
or  air-chambers.  These,  when  inflated,  are 
niflldently  buoyant  to  BustiUa  tbe  iuokMed 
body  upon  tbe  surface  of  tbe  waves.  The 
suit,  which  ia  of  stout  rubber  cloth,  consists 
of  two  parts— jacket  and  pantaloons,  secured 
at  the  waist  by  a  belt.  Besides  these  two 
grand  diWsions,  there  are,  in  the  jacket,  sev- 
eral lesser  ones,  formed  by  the  stitching  or 
fastening  together  of  the  outer  and  inner 
coats.  By  this  means  separate  air-aacks  are 
formed,  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind, 
while  that  porlloo  extending  along  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  head  is  also  separated,  and 
when  inflated  acts  as  a  pillow. 

The  process  of  inflation  is  a  simple  one. 
To  each  division  or  airwck  a  nibtMr  tube, 


ending  in  a  saitable  cock  and  mouth-piece, 
is  attached.  By  means  of  these  tbe  wearer 
can  inflate  all  or  any  of  the  dedred  sections. 
The  inflation  Is  dmply  a  process  of  blowing 
np.  Hence,  should  there  be  aiiy  alight  es- 
«^e  of  air,  it  can  be  readily  replaced  even 
In  the  water.  As  tbe  only  exposed  portion 
of  the  body  is  the  bee,  or  at  least  that  small 
part  of  it  which  inchidee  the  eyes,  nostrils, 
and  mouth,  the  only  line  where  there  Is  any 
need  of  compression  is  that  which  marks  the 
boundary  of  this  space.  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  light  but  strong  elastic  band, 
which  fits  closely  over  the  space  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  2.  Should  it  be 
deemed  advisable  to  leave  the  hands  ex- 
posed, a  similar  band  about  the  wriats  ac- 
compliBhes  this  result. 

As  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  assort- 
ment of  these  suits  will  soon  become  a  feat, 
ureof  every  steamer's  furniture — as  are  now 
tbe  well-known  though  rarely  -  serviceable 
cork  life-preservers— a  careful  examination 
of  their  form  and  methods  of  nse  may  yet 
prove  of  practical  value  to  our  readers ; 
and,  as  we  are  instructed,  as  a  feature  of 
wise  statesmanship,  that  in  times  of  peace 
we  prepare  for  war,  so  it  may  not  be  amiss 
that  ^e  hour  of  safety  be  made,  by  means  of 
this  and  like  observations,  to  serve  ns  In  pre- 
paring for  that  danger  which  awaits  all  who 
"  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships." 


IBM  following  facts,  as  given  by  the  Vir~ 
fimia  SiUwpnm,  wUrdenbtless  prove  snggea- 
tive  to  those  who  are  Interested  in  certain 
problems  in  the  department  of  terrestrial  phys- 
ics. We  were  pennitted  to  present  recently 
certain  interesting  ihets  regarding  the  reten- 
tion of  ttM\  by  rocks  and  lUong  -  rooky  atrata, 
and,  in  the  following  facte.  It  seems  demon- 
strated that  when  unexplored,  or  under  press- 
ure, rooks  may  be  made  to  retain  heat  for  great 
periods  of  time ;  "  On  the  80th  of  October  last, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  large, 
new  air-shaft  of  the  Belober  mine,  then  com- 
pleted to  the  one-thousand-foot  level,  took  Are 
and  was  destroyed.  The  timber  of  the  shaft 
all  bnrned  out  and  the  rook  fell  in  flbd  blocked 
it  up.  After  mature  deliberation,  it  waa  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  and  oheapor  to  sink  a 
new  shaft  than  to  try  to  clear  ont  the  old  one, 
so  badly  were  the  rides  caved  and  so  great 
was  the  quantity  of  rock  that  had  fUlen  into 
it.  The  new  shaft  was  sunk  a  short  distance 
to  the  west  of  tbe  old  one.  It  has  now  reached 
a  point  near  the  one-thousand-foot  level,  where 
it  will  be  continued  down  an  incline.  The  in- 
cline was  started  at  the  one  -  thousand  -  foot 
level,  and  carried  up  to  meet  the  vertical  por- 
tion of  the  shaft.  The  course  of  this  incline 
carried  it  through  the  remains  of  the  old  verti- 
cal shaft;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  tapped,  the 
men  found  that  they  oould  do  nothing  in  it  on 
account  of  the  ashes,  burnt  earth,  and  rocks, 
that  poured  down  into  their  incline.  A  tunnel 
was  run  nntil  it  had  reached  a  point  a  short 
diatanoe  vest  of  the  old  shaft,  when  a  vertiosl 
iq>raise  was  made  to  tbe  line  of  tbe  proposed 
incline  to  be  run  ap  to  meet  the  new  shaft. 
The  men  then  began  to  work  down  on  the 
incline  in  order  to  reach  the  point  from  which 
they  were  driven  ia  trying  to  come  up.  They 
have  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  bottom  of 
the  old  shaft,  where,  much  to  their  surprise, 
they  fonnd  the  rock  still  rod-hot.  In  trying  to 
put  in  timbers  they  were  set  on  4re,  and  in 
order  to  work  at  all  It  is  found  necessory  to 
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bring  a  line  of  hoee  into  the  place  and  play  a 
atream  of  water  upon  the  rocks  vedged  in  the 
bottom  of  the  old  nbaft.  There  is  no  timber 
on  fire  among  the  rocks.  They  seem  to  have 
been  heated  to  a  degree  so  inteoBe  at  the  time 
ot'theflre,  that  they  have  remained  red-hot  ever 
since.  When  ire  find  so  small  a  mass  of  rocks 
as  can  be  conti^nsd  in  the  bottom  of  a  shaft 
renudning  hot  for  over  flva  montiu,  after  hav* 
ing  been  heated  to  vUteoess,  ahoold  we  be 
Inoredolous  on  being  assured  by  soientistB  that 
the  oeutre  of  the  earth,  onoe  a  molten  mus 
of  rook,  still  remuns  in  a  molten  state  after 
untold  agea  I  Nearly  three  years  after  the 
great  fire  in  the  To  1  low-Jacket  mine,  plaoes 
were  fouud  in  the  lower  levels  where  die  rook 
was  still  red-hot." 

The  dreaded  Colorado  beetle,  the  history, 
form,  and  habits  of  which  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recently  -  illustrated  article  in  the 
JouBHAL,  has  at  length,  as  then  predicted, 
made  its  appearance  uloog  our  Eastern  coasts. 
In  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Kew  York  tliis 
peat  ia  now  aetirely  at  woriE,  and  one  of  the 
attractive  features  of  a  Folton-iStreat  seed-atora 
Is  a  little  glaaa  cage  of  the  Iwetlea,  aliTe  and 
aotive.  In  all  respects  tbey  oorreapood  with 
onr  description,  and,  guided  by  that,  so  reader 
need  fail  to  recognize  the  presence  of  the  in- 
▼aders.  "It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good," 
however,  and  hence  the  manuliictnrerB  ofParis- 
green  are  driving  a  brisk  trade  in  this  danger- 
oua  poison,  regarding  the  efficacy  of  which 
opiniona  are  divided.  In  the  mean  time  the 
march  is  still  eastward,  and  already  our  Eng- 
lish neighbors  have  taken  flight,  and  are  start- 
ing measures  to  repel  the  invaders  should  they 
auooeod  in  landing  on  thatr  shores.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Entomologiod  Society,  In  his  ra- 
oent  anniversary  address,  dir«ata  attentioQ  to 
the  subject  as  follows :  '*  The  Colorado  potato- 
beetle  U  an  enemy  wlioM  rapid  advancea  toir- 
ard  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  are  •  menace  to 
Enropo.  When  once  established  on  the  sea- 
board, they  may  wing  their  way  to  vessels  in 
port,  being  accustomed  to  fly  in  swarmn,  and 
may  thus  be  borne  over  to  found  a  colony  in 
this  country,  irrespective  of  oonveyance  with 
the  tubers  themselves.  Agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural societies  should  make  provision 
for  the  dissemination  of  correct  informa- 
tion rexpecitiog  these  insects ;  and  specimens 
of  the  beetles  themselves  shoald  be  obtained 
for  distribution,  with  the  view  to  familiarise 
persons  with  thrir  aapeot,  and  to  prevent  their 
difftaaion."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  English 
anthoritlea  advise  a  course  of  prooeedlng  which 
we  have  already  adopted,  and  ahoold  onr  read- 
era  have  listened  to  the  warnings  already  given 
them,  we  doubt  not  they  have  been  aided  in 
an  early  recognition  of  the  enemy. 

Tea  Egyptian  Geographical  Society,  recent- 
ly organized  under  the  patronage  of  his  high- 
ness the  kh^divo,  with  Dr.  Schweinfarth  as 
president,  has  entered  at  once  upon  an  active 
and  promising  career.  The  kh^dive  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society  a  handsome  suite 
of  apartments,  famished  in  anitable  st^le,  in- 
oludlng  a  valnnble  library,  having  also  headed 
the  subscription-list  with  an  endowment-ftiod 
ofttvothoaaanddoUaraayaar.  Inhlainangnral 
address,  Dr.  SohweinftiTth  referred  to  geography 
ical  research  aa  follows :  It  has  become  an 
immense  dom^n,  the  meeting  -  place  of  all 
branches  of  human  science.  The  geography 
of  the  preaent  does  not  um  at  merely  describ* 
ing  the  form  of  the  earth  or  the  vesture  which 
it  has  assumed ;  it  seeks  to  show  the  chain  of 
hidden  caosea  of  which  thia  form  is  the  ez- 
pTBMlon."   It  thus  qipsan  that,  though  or- 


ganized ae  a  geographical  society,  it  is  the  evi- 
dent purpose  of  its  president  to  embrace  in  its 
service  all  departments  of  physical  inquiry. 
Nor  would  it  be  strange  should  the  Egyptians 
— so  long  distinguished  aa  lovers  of  the  mar- 
velous— under  this  new  tutelage  again  come  to 
the  front,  directing  their  labors  in  more  legiti- 
mate channels,  instead  of  wasting  them,  as 
heretofore,  in  attempting  to  solve  the  myste- 
ries of  Nature  by  reading  the  stars,  or  exacting 
the  secret  of  life  fh)m  the  alembic  and  elixir. 

Tbe  increase  in  the  number  of  "  gas-wells  " 
opened  throughout  the  petroleum  regions  is 
leading  to  active  inquiries  aa  to  the  )iossibIe 
service  they  may  be  made  to  render.  It  is  be- 
lieved that,  could  this  natural  gas  be  all  util- 
ized, it  would  rival  in  value  tbe  oil  itself. 
Already  in  certain  cities  and  towns  natural  gas 
is  made  to  render  service  as  an  illuminator, 
and  in  the  oil-regions  it  is  often  used  as  fuel 
beneath  the  boilen  of  the  drilling  and  pump- 
iag-engines.  We  learn  from  the  iKrfjMoZ  Oil 
Jmmud  that  a  gaa-well  near  Sarvenville,  in 
tiie  Boder  oil-reK^ona,  flows  with  a  pressure 
of  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
and  is  roughly  estimated  to  yield  a  million 
cnbio  feet  of  gas  a  day.  It  is  proposed  to  lay 
a  six-inch  pipe  from  this  well  to  Pittabui^,  a 
distance  of  about  seventeen  miles,  and  thus  to 
supply  manufacturing  establishments  of  this 
city  with  gaseous  fuel.  In  the  present  connec- 
tion, we  would  note  the  discovery  of  a  similar 
gas-well  in  Kansas.  It  was  opened  by  work- 
men digging  for  coal  at  Wyandotte,  and  the 
gas  which  escapes  daily  is  estimated  at  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  onblo  feet.  Though  often  im- 
pure in  ita  natural  state,  this  gas  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  apodal  purifying  proceaaes,  by  which 
it  is  rendered  sviulable  for  ordhiary  illuminat- 
ing purposes. 

Mb.  Maoliav,  whose  seal  and  generosity 
in  the  cause  of  science  we  have  already  com- 
mended, has  entered  actively  upon  the  organi- 
sation of  his  prqjected  expedition  to  New  Guin- 
ea. For  thia  purpose  he  has  fitted  out  at 
New  Sydney  a  fonr-huncb«d-ton  man-of-war, 
which  vessel  will  be  transflDrmed  into  an  ex- 
ploring and.  enpply  ahip.  Though  be  an- 
nouneea  as  hia  ohlef  ohjeot  the  enriching  of 
his  natnral-hiatory  ooUoctlon,  yet  the  fact  that 
several  naturalists  have  been  invited  to  join 
the  party  proves  that  this  generous  patron  of 
science  hss  in  mind  a  broader  service  than  the 
personal  one  he  gives  forth.  There  will  be 
instituted  an  oxtenaive  series  of  deep-sea 
dredging,  in  addition  to  which  the  rivers  of  tbe 
country  will  be  ascended  by  meana  of  a  ataam- 
launoh. 

It  is  annoonoed  Chat  Setb  Green,  having 
failed  by  persuaaion  and  argument  to  indnoe 
the  North  Biver  fishermen  to  leave  their  nets 
open  for  one  day  in  the  week  ao  as  to  allow 
the  shad  to  pass  up  the  river,  has  at  last  re- 
sorted to  a  novel  expedient  whereby  this  rea- 
sonable demand  may  be  enforced.  This  con- 
sists in  hatching  and  turning  into  the  seine- 
infested  river  forty  thousand  young  sturgeon. 
It  is  clumed  that,  when  these  have  grown  to  a 
sufficient  size,  they  will  find  a  way  along  this 
water-course  or  make  one  by  breaking  the  neta. 
Should  thia  new  ally  prove  as  stant^  a  one  as 
la  promoted,  tbe  fiahennan  will  have  oeoanon 
to  regret  their  stubborn  refiual  to  listen  to  the 
entreatiea  of  the  veteran  flah-oultnrist. 

It  is  atated  that  eggs  may  be  preserved  for 
a  long  time  by  simply  dipping  them  in  paraf- 
flne.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  procure 
ft«ah  eggs,  aa  this  treatment  will  not  serve  to 
oheck  deoompositioo  after  it  haionce  begnu. 


As  the  main  pnipoae  of  this  and  all  kindred 
processes  Is  merely  to  exclude  the  air  and  pro- 
tect the  surface  from  tlie  approach  of  spores, 
it  is  surprising  that  this  method  has  not  he- 
fore  suggested  itself,  Paraffine  is  an  article 
so  readily  obtained  and  applied  that  a  test  of 
thia  statement  might  readily  be  made. 

U.  voir  Hulls,  chief  gardener  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  at  Ghent,  having  observed 
the  buoyout  power  of  the  leaves  of  tbe  Vic- 
toria regia^  was  led  to  test  this  power,  whic& 
he  accomplished  by  loading  one  of  the  leaves 
with  bricks.  By  this  means  he  found  that  the 
single  leaf  was  able  to  sustain  a  weight  of 
seven  hundred  and  alxtj-one  pounds. 

Albkadt  the  honon  of  a  diaooverer  and  pab- 
lic  benefactor  are  being  granted  to  H.  I>e  la 

Bastie,  the  inventor  of  the  process  of  tooghen-' 
ing  glass,  recently  described  in  the  Jodbvai.. 
The  jury  of  the  French  Central  Society  of 
Horticulture  have  awarded  to  him  a  large  gold 
medal "  on  account  of  the  aervloes  his  discov- 
ery Is  likely  to  render  to  hortioultnre." 

br  a  brief  oommunioatiou  in  SUiimm** 
Jbvraal  on  the  "Kate  of  Growth  in  Corala,** 
Profesaor  Joseph  Le  Conte  advances  tlie  opin- 
ion, supported  by  personal  observation,  that 
the  annual  growth  of  madnpore-pdnta  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ia  not  more  than  three  and 
one-half  or  four  inches  a  year. 

Thb  two  new  asteroida  diacovered  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  H.  Petera  on  the  night  of  June  Sd 
last,  have  been  ohriatened  "Ylbilia**  and 
"Adeooa,"Noe.l41aodltf.  Tbe  magnitude 
of  the  former  la  estimated  at  tbe  10th,  and  of 
the  latter  the  11.6th. 

pBonsaoB  Baxyxb,  of  Stresbarg,  has  beea 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Clicmistry 
at  Munich — a  post  whioh  has  remained  vaoant 
aince  the  death  of  lAebig. 


SOTSWOBTBY  TBnrOS  OLEAyED  ESSS 
AKD  TSERB. 

lilROM  a  volume  by  George  Henry  Lewea, 
just  published  in  London  (being  in  the 
main,  however,  a  cdleotion  of  papen  that 
have  appeared  in  the  periodictls),  we  derive 
the  following  juat  corameats  on  a  well-known 
complaint  current  among  actors : 

It  is  thought  a  hardship  that  great  acton  in 
quitting  tbe  atage  can  leave  no  monument 
more  solid  than  a  name.  The  painter  leaves 
behind  him  pictures  to  attest  hia  power;  the 
author  leaves  behind  him  books ;  tbe  actor 
leaves  only  a  tradition.  The  curtain  falls — the 
artist  is  annihilated.  Succeeding  generations 
may  be  told  of  his  genias ;  none  can  test  It. 

All  this  I  take  to  be  a  most  misplaced  sor- 
row. With  the  best  wishes  in  the  world  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  place  the  actor  on  a 
level  with  the  piunter  or  tbe  author.  1  cannot 
concede  to  the  aetor  such  a  parity  of  intellect- 
nal  greatness ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
forced  to  remember  that,  with  inferior  abili- 
ties, he  secures  far  greater  reward,  both  of 
pudding  and  praise.  'It  is  not  difficult  to  as- 
sign the  causes  of  an  actor's  superior  reward, 
both  in  noisy  reputation  and  in  solid  guineas. 
Ue  amuBce.  He  amuses  more  than  tbe  most 
amusing  author.  And  onr  luxuries  alwaya 
cost  us  more  than  our  necessities.  Toglioni 
or  Carlotta  were  better  pwd  than  Edmund 
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Eean  or  Macready ;  Jeany  Lind  Iwtter  thun 
both  put  together. 

Buc  while  the  dramatio  artiet  appeals  to  a 
larger  audience,  and  moves  them  more  forcihly 
than  either  painter  or  author,  owing  to  the 
veiy  Dftturo  of  his  art,  a  very  slight  scquaiut- 
aoce  with  acting  and  acton  trill  suffioe  to 
•how  there  can  be  no  parity  in  the  laok  of  a 
great  painter  and  a  gnat  actor.  Place  Kean 
beside  Caravaggio  (and,  thoi^fh  I  select  the 
greatest  actor  I  have  known,  I  take  a  third- 
tate  punter,  not  wishing  to  overpower  the  ar- 
gument with  such  names  as  Raphael,  liichel 
Angelo,  Titian),  and  ask  what  comparison  can 
be  made  of  their  intellectual  quslillcations  I 
Or  take  Macready,  and  weigh  him  in  the  scale 
with  Bulver  or  Dickens. 

The  truth  is,  we  exaggerate  the  talent  of  an 
sotor  because  we  judge  only  from  the  effect  he 
produces,  without  inquiring  too  euiiously  into 
the  means.  But,  whUe  the  painter  has  noth- 
ing but  his  eanvsa,  and  the  author  has  nothing 
but  white  paper  and  printer's  ink  with  which 
to  produce  bis  effects,  the  actor  has  all  other 
arts  as  haudmidds ;  the  poet  labors  for  him, 
creates  his  part,  gives  him  his  eloqueooe,  bis 
music,  his  imagery,  his  tenderness,  bis  pathos, 
his  sublimity;  the  scene-painter  aids  him; 
the  costumes,  the  lights,  the  mnitio,  all  the 
fiucinntion  of  the  stage — all  subserve  the  ast- 
or's  effect :  these  raise  him  upon  a  pedestal ; 
remove  them,  and  what  is  he!  He  who  can 
make  a  stage-mob  bond  and  sway  with  his 
eloquence,  what  oould  he  do  with  a  real  mob, 
no  poet  by  to  prompt  himt  He  who  can  charm 
tw  with  the  stateliest  imagery  of  a  noble  mind, 
wheo  robed  in  the  sables  of  SimUt  or  in  the 
toga  of  OoriolantUy  what  Can  he  do  in  coat  and 
trousers  on  the  world's  st^e  1  Bub  off  the 
paint,  and  the  eyes  are  no  longer  brilliant  I 
Keduoo  the  aotor  to  his  intrinsic  value,  and 
then  weigh  Urn  with  the  rivals  whom  be  sur- 
passes in  reputation  aud  in  fortune. 

If  my  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
acting  is  lower  than  seems  generally  current,  it 
is  from  no  desire  to  disparage  an  art  I  have  al- 
ways loved,  but  from  a  desire  to  state  what 
seems  to  me  the  simplo  truth  on  the  matter, 
and  to  show  that  the  demand  for  posthumous 
fame  is  misplaced.  Already  the  actor  gets 
more  fame  than  he  deserves,  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  weep  that  he  gets  no  more  !  During 
bis  reign  the  applause  which  follows  him  ex- 
oeeds  in  intensity  that  of  all  other  tiaimants 
for  public  approbation ;  so  long  as  he  lives  he  is 
an  object  of  strong  sympathy  and  interest ;  and 
wlien  he  dies  he  leaves  behind  him  such  influ- 
ence upon  his  art  as  his  genius  may  liave  effect- 
ed (true  fame  1)  and  a  monument  to  Undlo  the 
emulation  of  successors.  Is  not  that  enough  f 
lEost  he  weep  because  other  times  will  not  see 
liii  acting}  Must  we  weep  because  all  that 
energy,  labor,  genius,  if  you  will,  is  no  more 
titsn  a  tradition?  Folly  1*  In  Ulis  crowded 
world  how  few  there  are  who  can  leave  even  a 
name  I  how  rare  those  who  leave  more !  The 
author  can  be  read  by  future  agesl  Oh,  yes, 
he  «M  be  read :  the  books  are  preserved ;  but 
i*  h»  read  I  Who  disturbs  them  from  their 
repose  upon  the  dusty  shelves  of  sUeat  librn- 
riesl  Wliat  are  the  great  iten  of  former  ages, 
vUb  rare— very  rare— exceptions,  but  namet 
to  the  world  which  shelves  their  vell-l>onud 
▼olumesf 

*  The  inostrl'M"  mathemsttclsn  Jacobi,  in  his 
old  m;e,  was  once  consoled  by  s  flattering  disciple 
with  die  remark  that  an  itatore  maihenwtiGlans 
woeld  d^ght  )n  his  work.  He  drew  down  the 
eoniM«ofhlsmoBthandsatd,despaIrini;1y,  "Tes; 
bat  to  think  that  all  mj  predecessors  knew  notta- 
tBgormywotkl"  Here  was  vatdty  hungrier  than 
thatoT  ttMMtor. 


Unless  some  one  will  tell  me  in  sober  grav- 
ity (what  is  soQietimes  absurdly  said  in  ful- 
some dinuer-fipeeohes  sod  foolish  dedications) 
that  the  actor  has  a  "kindred  genius"  with 
the  poet  whose  oreations  he  represents,  and 
that  iu  sheer  inteileotaol  calibre  Kean  and 
Macready  were  nearly  on  a  par  with  Shake- 
speare, I  do  not  see  what  eanae  of  complaint 
can  exist  in  the  actor's  not  shoring  the  posthu- 
moos  ibme  of  a  Sh^espeare.  His  fiune  white 
he  lives an^aasea  thatof  almostall  othermen. 
Byron  was  not  so  widely  worshiped  ns  Eean. 
Lawrence  and  Northcote,  Wilkie  and  Mul- 
ready,  what  space  did  they  fill  in  the  public 
eye  compared  with  Toung,  Charles  Kemble, 
or  Macready !   Surely  this  renown  is  ample  1 

If  Macready  share  the  regret  of  his  friends, 
and  if  he  yearn  for  posthumous  fame,  there  is 
yet  one  issue  for  him  to  give  the  world  assur- 
ance of  hia  powers.  Shakespeare  is  a  good 
raft  whereon  to  float  securely  down  the  stream 
of  time ;  &sten  yourself  to  that  and  your  im- 
mortality is  safe.  ITow,  Shakespeare  must 
have  occupied  more  of  Maoready's  time  and 
thought  than  any  other  subject.  Let  flraits  be 
^veu.  Let  us  have  from  bim  an  edition  of 
Shf^espeare,  bringing  all  his  practical  expe- 
rience as  an  actor  to  illnstrate  this  the  first  of 
dramatists.  We  want  no  more  black-letter. 
We  want  no  more  hyperboles  of  admiration. 
We  want  the  dramatic  excellences  and  delects 
illustrated  and  set  forth.  Will  Macready  un- 
dertake such  a  task  1  It  would  be  a  delightful 
<^eet  to  oocnpy  hia  leisure ;  and  it  would  set- 
tle the  quMtdon  as  to  ids  own  intellectual 
claims. 

The  foregoing  was  written  in  1861.  This 
year  (187S)  the  "  Beminiscenoes  end  Diaries 
of  Macready "  have  been  given  to  the  world 
by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  and  they  strikingly 
confirm  the  justice  of  my  estimate,  which  al- 
most reads  like  an  echo  of  what  Macready 
himself  expreesed.  In  those  volumes  we  see 
the  incessant  study  wliich  this  eminently  con- 
scientious man  to  the  last  bestowed  on  every 
detail  connected  with  his  art ;  we  see  also  how 
he  endeavored  by  study  to  make  up  for  natural 
deficiencies,  and  how  conscious  he  was  of 
these  defloienoies.  We  see  him  over-sensitive 
to  the  imaginary  diarespoot  in  which  his  pro- 
fession is  bold,  and  throughout  his  career  hat- 
ing the  stage  while  devoting  himself  to  the 
art.  But,  although  his  sensitiveness  suffered 
from  many  of  the  external  conditions  of  the 
player's  life,  hia  own  aooeptance  by  the  world 
was  a  constant  rebuke  to  hii  exaggerated 
claims.  He  wu  undeniably  a  cultivated,  hon- 
orable, and  able  man,  and  would  have  made 
an  excellent  clergyman  or  member  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  dtere  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
he  could  have  made  such  a  %uTe  either  in  the 
church  or  senate  as  would  compare  with  that 
wUeh  he  made  apon  the  stage. 


Laj>t  Pollock,  iu  TempU  Bar,  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "  The  Poet  and  the  Stage."  has 
aoraething  to  say  calculated  to  disabuse  some 
of  the  current  theories  in  regard  to  the  great- 
nesa  of  past  dramatic  periods : 

Oarrick,  independently  of  his  spedol  art, 
was  a  clever,  cultivated  man,  but  the  fbver  of 
a  restieM  self-love  was  in  his  blood,  and  be 
sacrificed  his  authors  on  all  sides.  He  killed 
the  living  and  mutilated  the  dead.  In  "  Ham- 
let" be  cut  down  whatever  scenes  be  thought 
ineffective  for  his  glory,  and  took  into  his  own 
part  favorite  passages  belonging  to  the  other 
oharactera.  In  the  same  ^irit  he  degraded 
**  SIdiard  in."  to  a  series  of  stage-clamors. 


and  called  in  Tate  and  Colman  to  give  him  a 
lively  ending  for  "King  Lear." 

The  grand  days  of  the  drama  are  often  talked 
of  with  reverence,  when  Johnson,  Burke,  and 
Ooldsmitli,  were  the  frequenters  of  the  tliea- 
tre,  and  Garrick  was  the  tragedisn ;  but  they 
were  actually  the  grand  d^ys  of  the  player 
as  opposed  to  those  of  the  poet.  If  Oarriok's 
taste  is  to  be  judged  by  the  tragedies  brought 
upon  the  stage  during  his  time,  it  must  be 
pronounced  low,  indeed.  Before  this  period 
there  had  been  at  least  a  great  deal  of  literary 
merit  engaged  in  dramatic  productions  which 
prevented  them  from  being  totally  worthlesa. 
Eminent  authors,  although  tliey  did  not  prove 
themselves  to  be  eminent  dramatists,  yet  scat- 
tered through  their  plays  some  sparks  of  tal- 
ent :  it  would  be  impossible  to  read  Addison's 
"  Csto  "  without  the  conviction  that  its  writer 
was  no  common  man — singularly  accomplished 
even  in  tedium ;  or  to  peruse  Sowe's  "  Jane 
Shore  "  without  regretting  that  its  author  had 
not  Bufll^nt  sensilrility  and  imaginative  pow- 
er to  produce  as  good  a  drama  as  be  could  a 
stage-play ;  but  there  ia  nothing  to  hope  or 
fear  from  Oarriok's  pet  writers. 

Among  these,  William  Whitehead,  the  lau- 
reate, produced  his  feeble  "  Boman  Father ; " 
then  Mr.  Crispe,  known  in  Madame  d'Arblay's 
diaries  as  "  dear  Daddy  Crispe,"  made  a  mis- 
erable play  of  "  Virginia ; "  and  the  industri- 
ous Murphy  suspended  bis  labors  in  classic 
translations  and  borrowed  learning  to  struggle 
with  his  *'  Zenobia  "  and  "  Orphans  in  Cirma." 
At  this  time  Henry  Jones,  the  bricklayer,  left 
his  trade  to  manufacture  plays,  and  Glover  in- 
vented new  JfitteM,  and  Biallet  EMraa  and 

Dramatic  literature,  enwhed  out  by  Puritan- 
ism during  the  time  (tf  the  Commonwealth, 
had  bloasomed  ^^tn  into  the  fhll-blown  sin 
or  the  reactionary  movement  under  Charles 
It.  It  borrowed  classic  rules  from  the  French 
In  bombss^o  tragedy,  and  took  to  itself  all  the 
licentiousness  of  the  coart  -  manners  in  its 
comedy.  To  humor  oudiences  impatient  of 
seriousness,  the  tragic  authors  of  that  time 
apologized  for  the  pathos  of  their  subject,  as 
soon  as  the  curtain  fell,  by  indecent  epilogues ; 
and  this  fashion,  with  some  modification  of  its 
groBsness,  was  carried  on  into  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Oarrick  was  looked  to  as  a  master  in  this 
species  of  composition,  and  did  lus  best  to  en- 
courage it ;  his  literary  talents  were  precisely 
of  that  kind  which  luxuriated  in  the  short 
oompoaa  of  a  prologue.  Here  they  were  at 
home;  iiere  there  was  just  a  sufflrient  demand 
for  easy  rhyme,  confident,  unfettered  fancy, 
and  bold,  unexpected  meanings,  which  looked 
like  wit.  Nor  did  Qarriok  in  these  composi- 
tions forget  his  managerial  tricks  ;  so  great  a 
qnantity  of  stage-business  was  given  by  him 
to  prologue  and  epilogue  that  at  last  few  actora 
but  himself  were  accomplished  enough  to  do 
them  justice.  He  was  always  ready  with  some 
ingeniUty  to  divert  his  public.  Sometimes  a 
bewildered  country  boy  wandered  on  to  the 
stage  with  a  prologue  to  bis  supposed  master's 
play,  or  a  tipsy  sulor  rolled  forward,  reading 
the  play-bill  for  the  night,  or  a  cbarming  ac- 
tress, after  having  drowiwd  the  stage  in  tears, 
sprang  from  Iwhind  the  onrfdn  as  the  Comie 
Muse.  All  theae  oontrivanoes  prolonged  tiifl 
custom  of  prolocue  and  epilogue  ;  but  the  bet- 
ter judgment  will  iti  the  end  prevail  against  a 
bad  fhshion ;  and  first  condemned  by  Thom- 
son, and  next  sternly  rejected  by  Home  {the 
author  of  "  Douglas  "),  other  critics  afterward 
ventured  to  protest,  and  gradually  these  thing! 
ceased  to  be. 

One  of  the  ptindipal  oauaea  of  tiia  rapid  de- 
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otiii*  of  dramatic  literatar«  during  Garriok's 
luaDftgemeDt  to  the  yet  loner  position  than  the 
low  one  it  had  previoasly  occupied,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  general  character  of  the  great 
player's  geoius.  Before  his  time  the  manage- 
ment had  been  in  the  hands  either  of  some 
one  individoal  not  himself  upon  the  stage,  or 
of  several  actors  all  equally  conoerDfld  in  the 
obaraoter  of  the  places  perfonaed  at  tbdr  thea- 
tre, bat  differing  in  the  direction  of  their  own 
talents  for  the  stage.  WUkea,  Cibber,  and 
Dogget,  and  Wilkea,  Gibber,  and  Booth,  were 
•junto  of  thla  kind.  Oarriok  waa  supreme  at 
Drury  Lane,  both  as  aetor  and  manager,  and 
had  the  power  to  ezeroise  a  fatal  in&uenoe.  If 
he  had  by  a  happy  cbauoe  been  a  floe  critic, 
he  might  have  contrived  to  gratify  his  vanity 
without  it^joring  Shakespeare,  and  without 
dictating  his  imaginary  stage  necessities  to  the 
play  writers,  among  whom  lie  gradually  alienat- 
ed the  most  respeotable.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
the  force  of  the  great  tragedian  that  Garrick'a 
aadiencen,  consisting  in  great  part  of  literary 
men,  made  no  protest  against  his  barbarous 
dealings  with  onr  greatest  poet  or  hia  en- 
oouragement  of  our  meaoest  scribblers.  Sat- 
isfied with  the  paasioD  he  ronaed,  they  did  not 
question  the  tosttnmenta  be  used.  His  dea^ 
potiam  waa  accepted.  Tbatf  a  fine  actor  has 
oonsiderable  dominion  over  the  authors  he 
represents  is  indisputable,  yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered, somewhat  to  diminish  the  marvel 
of  Garriok's  proceedings,  that  his  own  bad 
taste  waa  hut  an  exaggerated  growth  of  his 
period,  and  that  Johnson,  the  orscle  of  that 
age,  has  left  ua  many  criticisms  to  laugh 
at. 

At  the  end  of  the  Garrick  epoch  the  litera- 
ture of  the  stage  was  completely  debased  ;  a 
great  quantity  of  new  plays  were  produced 
every  season,  wbioh  only  existed  their 
noT^ty,  and  were  not  for  a  moment  anppoaed 
to  have  any  other  principle  of  vitality  in  them ; 
the  oonaoquenoe  was  that  when  Ura.  Slddona 
and  her  brother  John  Kemble  appeared  upon 
the  scene  they  found  ao  author  worthy  to 
write  for  them. 

Lady  PoUock  (who  the  reader  will  rec- 
olleot  is  wife  of      Frederick  Pollook,  editor 

of  Hacready'a  "  Diaries  and  Reminiscences," 
recently  published)  proceeds  in  her  entertain- 
ing paper  to  ^ve  her  views  upon  Feehter  and 
Henry  Irving : 

In  the  worst  period  of  literary  atagnation, 
some  ten  yeara  after  Maoready'a  retirement, 
M.  Feehter,  a  clever  French  aotor,  came  to 
London  to  wake  the  echoes  of  Shakespeare'a 
moato  with  a  fbreign  accent.  In  the  character 
of  Siual^^  partly  by  the  surprise  which  was 
excited  by  bis  attempt,  and  partly  by  bis  real 
merit,  be  met  with  considerable  socoesa.  He 
was  a  skillful  artist,  but  be  made  frequent  mis- 
takes of  emphasis,  and  he  was  deficient  in  sus- 
tained force.  He  waa  good  in  a  flash  of  pas- 
sion, or  a  graceful  movement ;  but  be  had  no 
depth  of  feeling,  and  there  were  deficiencies 
of  heart  as  well  as  of  language  when  he  sought 
to  interpret  the  highest  passion.  Hia  repre- 
seatation  of  (HhMo  deserves  to  be  recorded  as 
a  proof  of  the  player'a  influence  on  the  poet. 
The  aotor,  being  incapable  of  any  grent  poeti- 
cal conception,  snhatitated  paltry  devicea  and 
petty  elaborations  of  action  for  the  m^Jeatlo 
movement  of  passion ;  the  play  waa  for  the 
time  vnlgarind,  and  all  its  riohneas  of  aonnd 
and  vastness  of  imagination  were  cramped 
into  such  mean  dimensions  that  it  seemed  no 
better  than  a  proaidc  Parisian  dnuna  of  the 
Pumaa  aohool.    It  wm  ao  little  liked  Uiat 


M.  Fwhtar  prodnoed  no  more  Shakeapearean 

phnys. 

Twenty-four  years  have  passed  since  the 
day  of  Macready's  retirement,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  an  English  actor  has  appeared  whose 
genius  gives  us  reason  to  expect  the  restora^ 
tion  of  poetical  drama  to  our  stage,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Irving  brings  to  whatever  character  he 
ondertakea  flne  thoaght  and  vivid  emotion ; 
these  qualities  have  been  evident  in  all  hia 
reproaentationa,  but  the  oomplex  oharacter  of 
Hamlet  has  given  hltn  the  freest  scope  for  the 
ude  of  luB  powers.  Out  of  solitary  contem- 
plation he  has  drawn  hia  inspiration,  fbr  he 
oame  upon  an  empty  stage,  where  there  was 
no  deporting  or  reigning  greatness  to  kindle 
or  to  guide  bim.  Ilia  fervent  imagination  im- 
parts life,  the  first  requisite  in  acting,  to  bis 
personation ;  a  life  taken  from  the  poet'a  heart 
into  the  depths  of  his  own.  He  is  the  impres- 
sionable, flexible  Hamlet:  tender  by  nature, 
stung  into  bitterness  by  an  intolerable  sense 
of  wrong,  but  never  strong  and  resolute.  Fit- 
ful, moody ;  alternately  meditative  and  im- 
petuous ;  passionate  in  imagination,  and  too 
subtile  in  thought  for  a  persistent  coarse  of 
action,  be  la  oarried  to  the  verge  ol  Avnxy  by 
the  oneqnal  conflict  of  the  inner  man  with  tfae 
drcumstancea  which  surround  him.  Bat  hia 
fnry  is  short-lived,  and  hia  spirits  instantly 
fall  back  into  that  profound  d^sotion  which 
makes  the  young  prince  weary  of  bis  life. 
Such  is  the  interpretation  to  which  Hr.  Ir- 
ving*s  swift  emotions  and  flne  intellectual  per- 
ceptions Kive  a  singular  vitality  and  interest. 
He  delivers  what  may  be  termed  the  set 
speeches,  somewhat  tarnished  by  frequent 
handling,  as  if  he  were  thinking  them  out  for 
the  flrst  time,  and  gives  back  to  them  the  flill 
fi<e8fane&a  of  a  new  impulse.  Mr.  Irving's  at- 
tributes are  easentially  poetical,  and  therefora 
it  is  not  to  be  feared  that,  as  «  diaeiple  of  the 
natural  aohool  of  acting,  he  will  mar  its  exoel- 
lenoe  by  exaggeration.  Ho  has  too  delloate  an 
appredation  of  beauty  to  let  slip  in  a  slovenly 
utterance  the  melody  of  a  poet's  thought ;  he 
has  too  true  a  dramatic  instinct  to  suffer  a 
grand  towering  passion  to  sink  into  the  tone 
of  a  drawing-room  platitude  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  certain  spectators  who  hold  that  Nature 
is  beat  aerved  by  depriving  her  of  all  nobility 
and  all  grace.  His  taste  will  reject  that  evil 
faahion  of  hia  time ;  nor  is  he  likely  to  yield 
to  those  temptations  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  haunting  the  onvard  path  of  the 
favorite  tragedian. 

A  LoiTDON  writer  discusses  the  Influence 
of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenho^  on  liters, 
ture: 

The  influence  of  Swedanborg  on  imagina- 
tive literature  is  nowhere  so  obvious  as  in  the 
novels  of  Balzac.  There  are  traces  of  hia  the- 
ory of  Correspondenoes  in  a  place  where  they 
might  not  have  been  looked  for,  in  the  *'  Fleurs 


du  Mai  *'  of  Charles  Baudelaire.  The  poet,  in 
"  a  mystic  strain  of  verse,"  singe  how  colors 
and  sounds  and  scents  mingle  and  bleud  in 
the  world,  and  produce  an  inaudible  harmony, 
a  color  invisible,  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
uninitiated.  In  the  pretty  tale  of  "Bpirite," 
too,  a  masterpiece  of  Th^ophile  Gantier,  it  ia 
Swedenborg'a  theories  of  coiqogal  love  that 
are  traveaUed,  aad  it  la  a  Swedenborgian 
mystio  who  unlocks  to  the  lover  of  Spirite  the 
gate  <tf  tiie  apiritual  vorid.  But  the  gross, 
aenauoua  Balsso— Balsae  whose  ideas  of  A>  vts 
eot^vffale  are  ao  frankly  material— really  ftlt, 
more  than  any  other  man  of  literary  genius, 
the  attraction  of  these  new  regions  of  which 
Swedenborg  was  the  Columbus.  Balsao'a 
"  Louis  Lambert"  ia  partly  autobiographical, 
a  sketch  of  his  own  sufferings  when,  as  a 
sohool-boy  In  Yenddme,  be  neftlected  his  Latin 
exercises  to  pore  over  such  works  as  Heaven 
and  Hell  revealed."  Lambert  in  the  novel  ia 
a  secluded  and  unappreciated  genius,  whoae 
life  is  an  attempt  to  develop  the  true,  the  an- 
gelic nature  that  is  hidden  within  our  frames. 
Even  as  a  boy,  Lambert  ia  second-lighted^  be- 
holds places  in  vision,  and  reoognixes  Uiem 
later  In  fact,  aa  Swedenborg  saw  the  fire  of 
Stockholm  three  hundred  miles  off,  and  as 
Shelley  uaed  ocoaaionally  to  do,  or  say  he  did. 
The  dream  of  his  life  Is  to  meet  on  angel-wom- 
au,  and  meet  her  he  does,  like  other  people,  at 
laat.  Unfortunately,  he  falls  just  before  his 
marriage  into  a  state  which  may  be  heatiflc 
contemplation,  or  may  be  idiotcy,  and  when 
he  opens  bis  lips  after  months  of  silence  it  is 
only  to  say,  "  The  angels  are  white."  In  his 
more  lucid  Intervals  he  would  make  Ruch  pro- 
found remarks  rs,  "  The  Abstract  thinks,  the 
Instinctive  acts."  In  this  failure  and  decay  of 
the  mystio  viRion,when  it  seemed  on  the  point 
of  solving  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  Baliso 
probably  aymboliied  his  own  mature  viewa  as 
to  the  mystioiam  that  always  attracted  1dm. 
To  him  the  ^atem  of  Swed!enborg  Is  like  his 
own  mysterious  B^apbitua  S^phita,  a  brill- 
iant, snless  creature  of  atrange  birth,  tanta- 
lizing, alluring,  Qidiog  at  last  out  of  human 
view  among  the  glittering  snows  and  glacial 
peaks  of  the  mountains  roond  the  Stromflord. 
S6raphitus  Sdraphita  allures  her  lovers  to 
heights  where  the  breath  is  caught  by  the 
sharp  air,  where  the  sight  grown  dim,  and  the 
brun  reels.  She  vanishes  from  those  who 
love-  her,  leaving  only  a  memory  and  a  hope, 
the  sense  of  having  aeen  wonderftil  sights  with 
eyes  waking  or  dreaming,  the  truat  that  theae 
marvela  have  a  meaning  and  a  promiae,  and 
the  oert^nty,  that,  after  all,  the  life  of  earth, 
and  not  the  riitions  of  the  Alpine  summHs,  is 
the  only  lifb  for  men.  Perhaps  this  is  no  un- 
common result  of  the  reading  of  Swedenboig's 
very  voluminous  writings,  which  are  not,  how- 
ever, destitute  of  humor,  if  the  seer  is  correct- 
ly reported  to  have  aiiid  that  the  English  all 
hang  together,  and  see  few  fordgnera,  in  some 
circle  of  the  invisible  world. 
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THE    Q  U I NC  Y  MA  NSION. 


IT  Toald  be  rather  aurprisiog  to  find  a  per- 
son who  had  not  heard  of  Quincy,  since 
bits  of  the  town  hare  for  a  half-century  at 
least  been  distributed  from  one  end  of  the 
Union  to  the  other.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  a  shaft  of  its  granite  obtained  a 


of  Yorktown,  should  ever  mingle  under  one 
flag  and  one  country.  This  is  what  the  com- 
memoration of  historic  events  has  brought 
about.  Through  the  spontaneous  outbursts 
of  patriotism,  more  good  has  been  accom- 
plished in  a  day,  I  might  almost  say  in  an 


sive,  and  enduring.  A  solid  man  of  Boston 
is  by  no  means  a  petrifaction.  Ask  Ireland, 
Crete,  France,  or,  to  come  nearer,  Portland, 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  if  he  has  not  a 
heart. 

Besides  its  granite,  which  the  reader  will, 
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broader  and  happier  significnnce,  when  on 
Bunker  Hill  the  representatives  of  several 
Southern  States  grasped  the  proffered  hands 
of  men  of  New  England  in  sincere  nmity,  nnd 
eonfessed,  as  men  gathered  about  an  altar, 
that  the  blood  of  Bunker  Hill,  of  Eutaw,  and 


hour,  than  statesmanship  with  its  wisdom 
oou1d  have  secured  in  years.  After  this  who 
shall  say  that  history  is  not  a  power? 

Granite  may  be,  as  some  afiSrm,  typical  of 
New  England  character,  hard,  inficiible,  and 
insusceptible  to  polisli ;  but  it  is  strong,  mas- 


perhaps,  wonder  could  lead  any  man  into  a 
train  of  speculative  philosophy,  where  else 
but  in  Quincy  can  you  find  the  houses  of  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  ? 

Readers  of  the  Jodrmjj.  have  hitherto  fol- 
lowed my  rambling  up  and  down  this  quiet 
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and  restful  old  town.*  We  have  been  adtiut- 
ted  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  more  than 
one  blstorie  manaion,  bare  held  myBttcal  con- 
vene with  their  departed  inbabitanta,  and 
have,  in  taming  away,  mused  on  the  lessons 
of  their  lives.  There  ia  much  in  these  asso- 
^Uona  which,  if  we  are  not  quite  able  to 
analyse,  we  yet  fed  the  f^ll  foroe  of.  Stnj^ 
people  may  laugh,  if  th^  pleue,  aiui  socom 
UB  of  t  ^ckly  sentimMitality,  but  we  foel 
that  it  Is  good  for  us  to  eulUvate  a  sentiment 
that  leads  us  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
great  and  good  who  have  lived  before  na. 

Close  by  the  sea,  where  you  can  scent  ita 
full  flavor  and  inbde  its  Invigorating  gales, 
is  the  ancient  Qulncy  MansioQ — less  antique, 
perhaps,  than  other  roofs  scattered  about  the 
town,  but  a  good  specimen  of  colonial  archi- 
tecture a  htmdred  years  ago.  It  is  placed  on 
a  gentle  swell  of  ground  at  the  extremity  of 
the  noblest  private  estate  in  New  England. 
Its  five  hundred  broad  acres  of  meadow  and 
woodland  give  the  idea  that  yon  have  sud- 
denly dropped  into  an  English  park  come 
down  siitce  the  Conquest  by  entail.  A  broad 
and  leafy  avenne  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long 
leads  from  the  high-road  to  the  mansion. 
There  are  delicious  glimpses  of  the  sea,  of 
Boston  Harbor  and  its  ialands,  and  of  the 
ooantless  white  s^la  oontiunslly  winging  their 
way  into  port. 

The  house  was  built  in  1770,  by  Colonel 
Joaiah  Quin^,  of  Braintree,f  on  ground  pur- 
ch.ised  of  the  local  Indiau  sagamore,  as  early 
as  16SB,  by  Edmund  Quincy,  of  England. 
The  estate  has  ever  since  remuned  unaliea- 
ated. 

When  I  happened  to  be  rambling  In  the 
neif^borfaood,  I  found  hospitable  welcome  at 
the  old  mansioD  from  the  daughters  of  Jo- 
liah  Quinoy,  President  of  Harvard  College. 
In  four  Buoceasive  generations  a  son  has 
borne  the  name  of  Joaiah,  and,  as  two  of  the 
Quincye  were  mayors  of  Boston,  while  all  of 
them  have  been  more  or  less  distinguished  in 
political  life,  the  patronymic  becomes  a  little 
perplexing.  Beyond  question,  there  may  be, 
to  a  genealogist  at  least,  many  good  argu- 
ments against  the  continued  use,  of  the  same 
Christian  name  by  a  family. 

When  I  was  fairly  within  the  house,  which 
is  furnished  as  houses  were  furnished  a  cen- 
tury ago  —  where  antique-dressed  portraits 
loolced  down  from  the  walls,  and  where  se- 
dan-chairg  in  cool  corridors  invited  to  post- 
prandial naps — I  felt  that  modem  life  had 
little  right  to  intrude  Itaelf  into  such  a  place. 
Every  visitor,  I  would  suggest,  should  be  re- 
quired to  don  a  powdered  periwig,  laced  coat, 
and  Bilk  stockings,  in  order  that  the  prevail- 
ing idea  may  not  be  disturbed.  The  fra- 
grance of  the  old  life  and  manoers  still  lin- 
gered about  those  wynseoted  apartmenta, 
and  a  half-hour's  visit  converted  the' imagi- 
nary into  the  real. 

How  qnunt  are  those  entries  in  John 
Adams's  diary :  **  Diank  tea  at  Grandfktber 
Qnincy'a,"  or,  "  Spent  the  evening  at  Colonel 
Qninev's  with  Colond  Unoolnl"  The  men 

*8ea  JoUBKAiBoT April  90, and  September 98, 

tm*. 

t  Bndntree  was  tbe  ancient  name  of  Qulner,  It 
was  ineoiporated  onder  ita  present  name  In  lumor 
of  tbe  Qutney  Aunlly,  inS. 


talked  politics,  and  tbe  ladies  talked  about 
the  fashions  by  the  last  London  packet.  Both 
the  Adamses,  father  and  son,  frequented  this 
house.  Here  Hull  after  destroying  the  Guer- 
ri^re,  and  here  Decatur,  were  entertained. 

Tbe  four  Quincya  who  bore  the  name  of 
Josiah  should  not  be  confounded  the  one 
with  the  other.  Colonel  Joaiah  Qolney,  who 
built  this  house,  and  occupied  It  during 
Washiugton's  investment  of  Boston,  is  eat^y 
idcnUfled  by  hhi  miUtary  titie.  He  n«ed  to 
ride  to  camp  witii  projects  to  drive  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  to  sea  or  sink  It  to  the  bottom  of  tbe 
harbor.  He  scratched  on  the  window>pane 
with  a  diamond  the  date  when  that  fleet 
finally  stood  out  of  tbe  bay  under  a  press  of 
sail,  while  the  Continental  drums  were  beat, 
ing  "Yankee  Doodle"  in  Boston  streets. 
Tbe  grim  satisfaction  with  which  the  old  colo- 
nel watched  the  enemy's  ships  was  dashed 
with  bitterness :  for  one  son  was  an  exiled 
royalist,  and  of  course  his  father's  political 
enemy.  The  name  of  this  son,  however,  was 
Samuel,  and  not  Josiah. 

Colonel  Quincy  bad  another  son,  tbe  Jo- 
siah Quincy,  Jr.,  of  the  early  RevoluUonary 
period,  whose  memoirs,  first  written  by  his 
son  Josiah,  have  lately  been  revised  by  his 
granddaughter,  Eliza  Susan  Quincy,  In  a  man- 
ner every  way  worthy  the  subject.  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  as  he  ia  still  styled,  from  faav- 
ind  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  bad  a 
great  mind  imprisoned  in  a  feeble  body.  He 
was  adtdtted  to  the  bar  in  17A6,  when  bar- 
meetings  were  held  in  tiie  coffee-houses,  and 
the  banisters  took  punch  or  flip  while  ques- 
Uoidng  a  candidate.  It  provokes  a  smile  to 
note  how  John  Adams  groans  in  spirit  at  the 
admission  uf  Quincy  and  other  young  men 
into  a  profesBion  he  then  thought  to  be  over- 
crowded. 

Toung  Quincy  espoused  the  patriot  cause 
with  the  seal  of  an  ardent  spirit  and  the  elo- 
quence of  an  orator  by  birth.  His  voice 
rang  through  tbe  aisles  of  tbe  Old.  South 
MeeUng-house,  which  the  land-speculators 
want  to  pull  down  and  the  nation  wishes  to 
keep  untouched.  In  1774  Mr  Quincy  was  in 
London,  and  wrote  to  his  friend  Joseph  Reed, 
of  Philadelphia :  ^y  heart  is  with  you,  and, 
wherever  my  countrymen  command,  my  per- 
son shall  be  also,"  While  in  London,  Josiah 
Quinoy,  Jr.,  with  his  friend  Franklin,  had  the 
honor  of  being  disljuguished  by  the  censure 
of  Lord  Eillsboroug'b,  who  said  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  there  were  three  men  walking 
in  the  streets  of  London  who  ought  to  be  in 
Newgate  or  Tjhurn."  While  returning  from 
England  the  gifted  and  patriotic  Quincy  died 
irithio  sight  of  his  native  shores.  Mrs.  Sig- 
ourney  deiUcated  some  impassioned  lines  to 
his  memory. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  write  the  biog- 
n^hy  of  the  third  Josiah  Quincy.  Wherever 
you  walk  in  Boston  you  are  certain  to  meet 
with  evidenoes  of  tbe  breadth  and  genius  of 
bis  enterprises,  and  the  vigor  of  his  execu- 
tion of  them.  The  QidocyHarket-faonte  and 
the  loi^  ranges  of  granite  warebonscB  stand- 
ing OD  land  that  he  reclaimed  from  the  filthy 
basics  into  which  the  tide  had  flowed,  are 
among  his  monuments;  and  he  deserves  un- 
stinted praise,  the  more,  for  having  met  and 
overcome  the  ftall  power  of  that  vii  tntrtita  for 


which  the  Boston  of  his  day  was  remark- 
able. Ur.  Cotting  and  Hr.  Quinoy  pros- 
trated old-fogydom  with  tbe  magical  word 
"  Progress." 

Hr.  Quincy  was  a  representative  in  Con. 
gross  during  the  exciting  sessions  of  the  War 
of  1812;  He  was,  as  his  constituents  expect- 
ed, a  strong  anti-war  man,  uid  made  lom^ 
pretty  incisive  qweehes  against  Mr.  SEadi- 
-  son's  war  policy.  A  man  of  his  pronounced 
character  very  soon  uasperated  the  fire-eat- 
ing portion  of  the  lower  chamber,  and  it  is 
said  he  once  narrowly  mlased  having  a  duel 
on  his  handa.  He  became  (he  subject  of 
party  caricature,  and  was  openly  denounced 
as  a  British  partisan. 

After  serving  as  the  second  Mayor  of 
Boston,  Hr.  Quincy  became,  in  1829,  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  tTciversity.  In  executive 
ability,  and  in  the  short,  sharp,  and  decisive 
method  of  dealing  with  questions  perplexing 
or  difficult,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  greater 
contrast  thtw  between  Josiah  Quincy  and 
Edward  Everett,  his  aucceesor.  If  a  trifle 
despotic,  the  former  was  able  to  control  ele- 
ments of  discord  which  overwhelmed  the  lat- 
ter. If  the  students  found  a  master  in  Hr. 
Quincy,  the  college  also  found  a  benefactor. 
He  never  touched  any  thing  upon  which  be 
did  not  leave  a  permanent  record  of  himself. 
Gore  Hall,  the  beautiful  depository  of  the  li- 
brary, was  his  work. 

The  fourth  Josiah  Quincy,  who  is  now  lir- 
ing,  also  became  Mayor  of  Boston.  It  was 
during  Us  incumbency  that  the  Gochitnate 
water  replaced  the  irregular  and  insufficient 
supplies  from  the  Jamaloa-Pond  Aqneduct  or 
the  old  town-pumps  or  wells.  At  the  age  of 
seventy-three  Mr.  Quincy  sHll  takes  an  actiw 
interest  In  whatever  aflfbcts  the  prosperity  of 
Boston.  Another  son  of  President  Quincy, 
Edmund,  is  widdy  known  ss  a  political  and 
miacellaneous  author.  HIa  memoir  of  his  fa- 
ther la  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  work  men- 
tioned, as  written  by  that  father  in  memory 
of  a  parent.  Hiss  E.  S.  Quincy,  sister  of  Ed- 
mund, is  also  an  authoress,  having,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  revision  of  the  memoir  of  her 
grandfather,  assisted  her  father  in  his  com- 
pilation of  the  valuable  "  History  of  Harvard 
University,"  and  in  1861  prepared,  for  pri- 
vate distribution,  the  memoirof  her  mother — 
a  most  interesting  book  of  personal  reminis- 
cence. A  nephew  of  President  Quincy  per- 
formed a  soldier's  part  in  the  Civil  War  of 
1861,  and  has  of  late  been  usefully  associated 
with  tbe  government  of  his  native  dty. 

SAlfTTKL  A.  DrAKX. 


A  MASTER-STROKE  OE 
B  U  SIN  ESS. 

T. 

TEE  lobbies,  corridors,  and  Terandaa  of 
the  West  End  had  become  suddenly  an 
exdted  Btoek-market.  The  men  of  the  street 
crowded  each  other  in  every  nook,  discussing 

the  sudden  Jump  in  stocks  and  the  great  cor- 
ner in  North  Atlantic  Sharp  voices  were 
raised  in  the  discussion  in  tones  more  like 
anger  than  business,  but  there  were  no  phys- 
ical encounters  more  serious  than  that  of  rib 
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and  elbow  u  the  excited  crowd  worked  in 
ud  oat.  The  oliek  of  the  telegrapfa-iostru* 
ment  was  hetrd  continnallr  ia  one  comer, 
ind  the  crowd,  oboosing  tbia  es  the  scene  of 
greatest  interest,  encroached  upon  the  table 
and  leaned  over  the  operator.  A  book-stand 
adjoining  bad  also  been  appropriated,  and 
the  men  of  the  street  bad  ensconced  tbem- 
selves  behind  it  among  magannes,  and  dime- 
noTelfl,  and  unsold  dailies.  Above  the  tele-, 
graph-operator  was  a  bulletin-board,  on  which 
the  stock  qnotatioDB,  forwarded  by  the  tele- 
graphic stock-indicator,  were  written  from 
time  to  time  by  the  operator's  tnessenger- 
boy — a  proceeding  that  was  always  marked 
by  a  profonnd  silence  in  the  crowd  as  the 
^aret  began,  and  by  an  unwontedly  noisy 
discussion  as  they  closed.  Along  that  por< 
tion  of  the  veranda  near  the  main  hall,  or 
ofllee,  squally  excited  crowds  were  gathered, 
and  quiet  a^taUous  were  even  in  progress 
on  the  graasy  plots  and  graveled  walks  in 

Esmond  bad  strolled  several  times  around 
the  veranda  bofore  he  had  become  aware  cS 
the  a»Hted  state  of  the  nowd.  flis  own  ro- 
mantio  thongfata  had  been  nnreaaonably  busy 
amid  tlus  Babel-mart.  Hewaitryiagto  take 
a  loyal  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  weird  picture 
which  he  had  drawn  of  his  unknown  Kora, 
and  H  was  with  a  feeling  half  of  resentment 
that  he  found  his  tboogbts  intuit  Ivther  upon 
Kelly.  It  seemed  a  sacrilegious  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  romance  that  Nora  should  not 
occupy  the  sole  thought  of  bis  heart.  Do 
not  think,  gentle  reader,  that  Hr.  Dmry's 
tenderness  was  of  an  exaggerated  kind.  The 
world  will  always  olIi%  to  those  who  owe  it 
grstitade.  There  arises  a  vague  sense  of 
being  a  grand  hero  in  the  eyes  of  one  whom 
we  have  saved  from  imminent  peril  which 
average  human  nature  will  not  oomplsoently 
forego,  and  the  love  ou^rewlng  from  so  ro- 
mantic a  banning  seems  removed  to  a  higb> 
•r  and  more  delioioas  plane  than  that  of  more 
cMnmonpIace  origin.  To  replace  his  roman- 
ce passion  for  the  unknown  by  a  plain  mat- 
teMlT-^t  love  for  another,  about  whidi 
^ng  none  of  the  ^amonr  oi  tUfl  gtatefbl 
worriilp,  seemed  likely  to  he  the  fote  of  even 
so  nnnantie  a  lover  as  Bimond,  and  It  vaa 
tiwrefore  with  a  fedlng  partly  of  rsgrst  and 
partly  of  resentment  that  he  found  his  heart 
tending  so  prosaically  to  tiionghts  of  some 
one  else  than  his  phantom  Nora. 

With  these  thou|^ta  occupying  his  mind 
the  discussions  on  the  veranda  had  but  little 
interest  for  him.  He  met  one  or  two  friends 
who  began  the  Jargon  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
bat  he  had  been  bom  with  an  antipathy  for 
that  language,  and  be  avoided  long  conver- 
sation with  them.  The  crowd  increased  so 
steadily  that  it  became  plain  to  him  at  last 
that  some  sensation  had  occurred  in  the 
market,  but,  when  the  deanltory  conversation 
<^  those  abont  him  revealed  that  it  was  a 
comer  in  North  Atlantic,  he  was  content  to 
ioquire  no  further.  There  were  knots  of  la- 
dies  assembled  here  and  there  on  the  piazzas 
in  front  of  the  ladles'  parlors,  but  there  were 
bw  men  with  them,  business  proving  strong- 
fg  than  gallantry.  The  band  was  playing 
very  sweetly  at  an  open  window,  and  a  few 
yomg  girls  were  whirling  (me  another  around 


in  the  listless  circles  of  the  waltz  on  the  ball- 
room floor,  and  several  elderly  ladles  eat  rig. 
idly  ^;ain8t  tlie  wall,  like  silent  venders  of 
the  ware  they  exhibited  on  the  carpet 

Esmond  strolled  along  the  veranda  lei- 
surely, hoping  to  see  the  Hisses  Darcy,  but 
he  saw  them  not  in  the  few  promenaders 
whom  he  met,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
reached  a  far  corner  of  the  piazza,  where  the 
great  mass  seldom  strayed,  and  where  the 
noise  of  the  stock  contention  had  not  reached, 
that  he  found  them.  The  cavaliers  had  de- 
serted even  them  for  the  stirring  strife  about 
the  bulletin-board,  and  they  sat  alone,  with 
their  India  shawls  about  them,  in  the  shadow 
of  one  of  the  huge  colamns  of  Ute  veranda. 

"  Here  is  Ur.  Draryl"  cried  Hamie,  as 
he  emerged  from  the  numerous  shadows  of 
the  piazza,  and  the  broad  moonlight  just  ris- 
ing beyond  the  sea  struck  fhll  on  his  face. 
And  the  Ux^ulsive  j^rl  sprang  fh>m  her  ounp- 
ohair,  and,  rushing  to  him,  grasped  bim  by 
Uie  hand  with  a  ramarkaUy  nnfksblonable 
hearUness  that  for  a  mwnent  startled  Esmond. 
**  Here  are  Nelly  and  I,"  she  said,  <*  witiiout 
an  escort — completely  deserted  for  the  more 
fiuolDatiog  stocks,  and  your  apparition  is  a 
vision  of  jc^." 

"  Can  it  be  posdble  that  watering-place 
beaux  are  so  dull  ?  "  he  ssid,  lightly. 

"Watering-place  beaux  that  are  in  stocks," 
replied  Hamie,  leading  him  to  the  little  circle 
of  camp-churs  that  suTTonnded  Nelly,  "are 
beasts." 

"  Bulla  and  bears,"  said  Esmond,  laugh- 
ingly,  as  he  bowed  to  Uias  Darcy,  and  took  a 
seat,  "  And*they  are  very  rampant  jnst  now 
in  the  lobby." 

"  Are  they  specnlating  even  here  f  " 
asked  Nelly,  anxiously,  with  a  gltnee  toward 
Hamie. 

"  Yes,  even  here,  where  it  is  popularly 
supposed  they  came  for  pleasure,"  replied 
Esmond.  "  I  am  convinced  that  pleasure  for 
some  men  is  a  myth." 

«•  I  know  it  is  for  papa,"  said  Nelly.  "He 
cannot  eqjoy  himself  in  any  other  way  than 
by  disensdng  stocks,  even  after  he  gets  home 
from  that  horrid  stook-exohange." 

"  That  is  what  you  would  oall  being  litw- 
ally  in  stocks." 

"  Tes,"  said  Hamie,  *'  and  I  think  papa's 
itooks  are  as  ssfvere  a  punishment  as  the 
stocks  down  in  Delamre." 

"When  we  consider  the  matter,"  said 
Esmond,  philosophically,  "shop  and  shop- 
talk  are  natnrally.more  engaging  to  a  true 
business -man  than  any  ordinary  subjects. 
Household  matters  are  to  him  unknown,  and 
dress,  and  balls,  and  parties,  and  operas,  do 
not  interest  bim," 

"  Hamie,"  said  NeUy,  slyly,  "  I  think 
Hr.  Drary  ought  io  know  our  friend  ICr. 
Roseblossom." 

Hamie  responded  with  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  *'  yon  should  know  bim 
by  all  means,  Hr.  Drary.  He  is  my  especial 
bean,  'special  beau  for  all  of  us.  In  fact  He 
can  talk  of  matters  that  are  near  and  dear 
to  our  hearu,  and  he's  a  thorough  business- 
man,  too— the  most  delightful  sht^walker 
yon  ever  saw  I " 

Esmond  bad  to  join  in  the  hearty  langh 
that  aocompanied  this  sketch- 


"He  knows  everybody  and  can  tell  all 
about  them,"  continued  Hamie,  "what  they 
were  and  who  they  art,  how  long  since  their 
mother  retired  from  the  grocery  business, 
and  when  their  father  failed  in  stocks,  and 
which  of  their  brothers  is  fast,  and  how 
many  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  eloped 
to  get  married.  Ob,  he's  a  treasure  I  I  ad- 
vise you,  if  you  want  to  find  out  who  any- 
body is,  inquire  of  Hr.  Roseblossom." 

"  Really,  he'H  a  very  valuable  acquaint- 
ance," replied  Esmond,  dryly.  "  I  suppose 
I'll  have  to  inquire  of  him  who  my  unknown 
Nora  is  ?  " 

A  sudden  silence  fell  on  the  gleeful  sls- 
tws,  and  Hamie  nervously  twitched  her  chair 
nearer  to  Nelly's, 

"  Don't  yon  know  who  your  unknown 
Nora  is  ?  "  asked  Hi&mie,  presently,  in  a  vtdee 
that  sounded  slightly  toemulons  even  to  Es- 
mond's unctitical  ears. 

"I  haven't  the  remotest  idea,"  he  sidd, 
eardessly,  "ezcspt  that  she's  short  and  dark 
—and  is  called  Nora," 

'*  Short  r  "  said  Mamie,  in  such  unmistak- 
able astonishment  that  Esmond  turned  his 
bead  sharply  in  her  direetion. 

Tes,"  said  he,  "  short,  rather, .  and 
dark  I" 

"PeiUe  and  darkl"  echoed  Hamie,  nith 
continued  astonishment,  "Why,  that  is  not 
the  Nora  that  /  know  !  " 

"  Ah,  then  you  know  a  Nora  ?  "  said  Es- 
mond, eagerly — "  a  Nora,  probably,  that  may 
prove  to  be  my  Nora  P  Gome,  tell  me  of  her!" 

The  impulsive  Hamie  was  upon  the  point 
of  burettog  upon  Esmond  with  a  flood  of 
gratitude,  and  telling  him  all.  But  a  sharp 
pressure  of  the  hand  of  the  cooler  Nelly  re- 
strained her.  A  strong  sense  of  propriety 
urged  both  the  young  ladies  to  preserve  the 
secret  from  Esmond.  Bis  frequently  -  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  unknown  whom  he 
had  rescued,  his  hearty  expression  of  a  hope 
to  meet  her  again  and  to  pursue  the  acquaint- 
ance, the  very  fact  that  he  had  seen  Kelly 
and  not  rec(^;nized  her  as  the  heroine  of  his 
romance,  and,  more  than  all,  the  pertnrbing 
intimations  of  their  fktber  at  to  Xr.  Drnry's 
d]gIbUil7,  all  eomUned  to  impress  upon  them 
the  impropriety  of  admitting  now  Nelly's 
identity  with  Nora.  Mamie's  impnlsive  tem- 
pOTunoit  and  hearty  sense  of  gratitude  tow- 
ard Esmond  had  almost  carried  her  beyond 
these  barriers,  and  the  proanre  of  Nelly's 
hand  came  just  fo  time.  But  sbs  hod  hesit 
tated,  and  Esmond  was  convinced  that  she 
knew  something  of  his  Nora. 

"  Tell  me  of  your  Nora,"  he  repeated, 
tnming  about  on  bin  camp-stool  to  question 
more  closely  the  faces  of  the  two  girls. 
Those  faces  bad  become  flushed  and  pale  by 
tums  in  the  short  interval  of  his  quick  ques- 
tioning,^ but  the  cold,  grayish  light  of  the 
moon  just  tipping  the  distant  breakers  gave 
him  no  sign.    "  Is  it  not  my  Nora  1 " 

Hamie  coughed. 

"  I  almost  think  it  is,"  she  said. 

"  Then  tell  me  who  she  is  1 " 

"  I  must  really  find  out  first  if  it  is  the 
same  person." 

"But  surely  there  can  be  no  mistake, 
Noras  are  not  rescued  from  drowning  in  vast 
numbers  every  day,  nor  are  they  so  plentiftil 
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that  701)  are  likeljr  to  hsTe  a  great  Dumber 
of  them  among  your  acquaintances.  If  you 
know  a  Nora  who  was  in  bathing  to-da;  and 
lost  her  presence  of  mind,  and  allowed  her- 
self to  be  towed  ashore  by  a  rery  enthusias- 
tic yoang  man,  I  am  conviQced  that  is  my 
Nora." 

"  But  my  Nora,"  said  Sfamie,  "  does  not 
answer  your  description  at  all.  She  is  taller* 
than  I  am,  and  I  am  not  ftiiit  by  any  means, 
and  she  is  rather  fiur,  and  has  brownish  hair, 
and  so  she  does  not  answer  to  yoor  descrl[»- 
tioQ  at  all,  you  see." 

"That's  very  itrange,"  said  Esmond, mos- 
iagly.  "  And  did  abe  pass  through  the  same 
adTUttnre  that  my        Nora  did  f  " 

'*TbeTery  nmel" 

"Andto4ayV  ThsaamedAT?" 

"ThiaTWyday." 

'*Don*t  yoB  thtok  It  very  itruge?  A 
mMt  wond«ful  n&oidence,  It  seenu  to  me. 
^1  /oa  point  ODt  yonr  Nora  to  me  Bome 
tim«r" 

**  Some  tinw  I  may." 

"  I  must  reit  content  with  that" 

TI. 

At  this  moment  a  little  man,  dress-coated 
and  gloved,  carrying  his  hat  in  his  hand  uid 
disclosing  a  very  bald  bead,  presented  him- 
self as  suddenly  as  a  harlequin  in  the  midst 
of  the  party,  and  greeted  with  the  utmost  ef- 
fusion ererybody  present  by  name,  including 
Esmond,  who  was  positive  he  twd  never  seen 
the  gentleman  before.  This  was  Mr.  Rose- 
blossom,  the  nniTersal  scandal  encyclopedia 
of  the  summer  resorts,  who  knew  the  perton- 
rut  and  history  of  everybody  who  mu  any. 
body,  although  he  was  entitled  to  shake  few 
of  them  by  the  hand — and  of  whom  Nelly 
had  jnst  spoken.  He  plunged  at  onoe  into  a 
deaeriptive  list  of  fashionablea,  not  at  Long 
Btanoh  alone,  but  at  Newport  and  Saratoga, 
whh  sneh  avIiUty,  direeUng  hie  remarks  es- 
pecially at  Mamie,  that  Esmond  fdt  a  senti- 
ment of  high  dadgeon.  He  coolly  excused 
hhnself  for  tntermptii^  the  gentleman  In  the 
midst  of  his  list,  and  asked  Hist  Nelly  if  she 
would  not  like  a  stroll  around  the  Tvaadas, 
and,  leaving  the  unselfish  Mamie  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  gossip's  companionship,  he  drew 
Nelly's  arm  beneath  bis  own  and  leisurely 
began  the  promenade  of  the  broad  veranda. 
The  waltzers  were  still  whirling  thdr  tireless 
round,  and  the  venders  sleeplessly  pinned 
their  heads  to  the  wall,  but  the  miniature 
Btuck-exchange,  which  had  confined  its  limits 
to  the  lobby  and  the  veranda  immediately 
fronting  it,  had  overflowed,  and  leaning 
against  the  veranda  columns  in  both  direc- 
tions, and  even  sitUng  in  the  windows  of  the 
ballroom,  were  knots  of  men  excitedly  dis- 
oossiDg  the  comer  In  North  Atlantic. 

"  See  how  buslness-men  pursue  pleasure," 
said  Esmond.  "In  ages  to  come,  when  New 
York  shall  have  become  old  and  rich  and 
leisurely,  we  will  probably  have  a  watering, 
place  whae  people  will  go  for  rest" 

"A  eonBommation  devoatly  to  be  wished,** 
said  Eleanor.  "  A  watering-place,  too,  where 
vomoi  win  not  daoee  away  ^e  summer 
oighta  in  the  heated  light  of  ballrooms  as 
they  do  here." 

"  True,"  said  Esmond.  "  Why,  by-the-way, 


ghould  we  take  pleasure  in  such  peppery 
doses  r  I  mean,  why  Is  excitement  pleasure 
to  us  r  Fishing  on  a  sleepy  lake  is  the  true 
model  of  pleasure.  Some  such  quiet,  lazy 
method  of  passing  time  is  my  ideal  of  a  true 
existence." 

"  I  fear  Long  Branch  is  the  worst  place 
you  could  have  come  to  to  put  your  system 
into  practice." 

"  If  the  stock-exchange  is  to  be  tnnsferred 
here,  I  shall  fear  so,  too.  Why,  for  a  sensa- 
tion, HisB  Darcy,  just  hear  the  kind  of  talk 
which  entertjutu  these  men,  and  by  men,  yon 
most  understand,  I  mean  the  grand  old  defi- 
nition— one  made  in  Ood's  own  image." 

**  NtHTth  Atlantic's  ridng  so  high,"  s^  a 
gray-haired  gentieman,  leaning  ag^nst  a  col- 
umn, to  a  knot  of  yonnger  ones  eageriy  gath- 
ered about  hkn,  "  that  there's  bonnd  to  be  a 
smash  among  the  operators.  The  comer  was 
devilish  well  conedved." 

**  South  IDonle's  rising  too,  yon  know." 

"T'ieder-Wab'sdi,  and  'Laukee-Sinpaul 
are  all  mnntng  up  same  way." 

"  How  earnest  they  are ! "  said  Esmond. 
"  What  object  is  there  in  life  to  them  at  the 
present  moment  except  stocks  I  Do  you  re- 
member, Miss  Daroy,  the  story  of  that  broker 
Meyer,  who  bought  gold  during  the  Black 
Friday  comer  at  160  and  160  and  62  and 
64,  steadily  paying  the  rising  price  and  load- 
ing himself  with  liabilities,  in  the  confident 
assurance  that  the  comer  was  sound,  and 
that  the  manipulators  would  run  all  the  gold 
in  Wall  Street,  and  could  ask  any  price  for  it 
—do  you  remember  it  F  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Nelly,  DervonsI,f ,  "  I  remem- 
ber it.  I  think  I  remember  all  the  great 
stock  transactions,  for  they  were  all  father 
could  discuss  when  he  came  home." 

**  Tea  f  Wdl,  the  moat  dramatic  picture 
that  I  have  ever  seen  or  read  of  was  the  snd* 
den  fall  of  that  man.  The  government  sud- 
denly sold  gold  to  break  the  comer,  and  it 
fell,  like  a  house  of  cards,  from  M  to  88, 
and  the  fkU  enued  that  broker's  brain.  He 
stood  tn  tiie  gold-room,  long  a(t«r  tiie  rest 
bad  accepted  thdr  losses,  and  sbil^ed  out 
'  164,'  for  the  gold  that  was  now  at  188,  and 
kept  shrieking  it  out  as  if  In  deflanoe  of  Fate 
until  the  gold-brokers  turned  away  sick  at 
the  scene,  or  remaioed  only  to  laugh  at  his 
mad  antics.  Then  wu  a  lesson  in  that 
scene — " 

Drury's  own  name,  mentioned  in  a  group 
near,  attracted  the  attention  of  both  of  them. 

'*  Drary  made  a  denoed  big  haul  on  North 
Atlantic." 

"  Oh,  he's  running  the  comer." 

"Tes,  him  and  Capsheaf." 

"  I  observe,"  said  Esmond,  "  that  my  hon- 
ored father  has  been  exercising  his  business 
talent  in  tiie  gmeral  display — ^making  some 
less  fortunate  operator  sniB^r,  no  doubt" 

"  This  is  almost  punfiil  to  me,"  said  Nel- 
ly.  "  Let  us  go." 

"  It  sounds  very  puerile  and  hollow," 
sidd  Esmond,  huskily.  "Strange,  is  it  not, 
lOsB  DaroT,  that  Nature  goes  on  her  way 
complacently,  while  the  aflUrs  of  men  are  in 
sneh  a  crisis  1  The  moon  dances  on  the  wa> 
tor  there,  the  waves  lap  the  shore,  and  mnr^ 
mar  thdr  unceasing  hynm,  all  the  same,  un- 
moved, while  pitiful  man,  whose  whole  sum 


of  life  could  be  sponged  forever  off  the  slate 
by  one  of  that  great  ocean's  bubbles,  stands 
here  excited  and  desperate  over  a  rise  of  one 
per  cent,  on  his  favorito  stock  1  Come,  let 
w  drop  the  'shop,'  and  talk  of  nobler 
things." 

He  glanced  downward  into  his  compan- 
ion's face.  It  was  pale,  and  there  was  an 
anxious  expression  about  it,  for  which  he 
oould  not  account  She  looked  up  at  hba 
quietly,  however,  and  said,  in  low  tones,  '*  I 
am  listening." 

"  Do  you  notice,"  said  he,  softiy,  '*  what 
a  mi^pufloent  eflbot  these  tall  colunms  of  the 
veranda  produce  1  Look  at  them  now  witii 
the  moonlight  beyond.  They  remind  one  of 
some  of  the  long  corridors  in  tlw  old  Al- 
hambra— " 

A  voice  In  a  group  near  tiiem  said : 

"  I'm  told  Darcy  has  lost  to  Dmry  like 
the  devil." 

Nelly  Instiaetivdy  grssped  Enncmd'n  ann 
and  halted. 

"See,"  said  Esmond,  without  a  change 
of  tone,  quietly  drawing  her  forward  as  Ite 
spoke,  "  how  efTectlve  is  the  long  vista  with 
lis  black  shadows  and  its  diver  atreaka,  and 
the  interminable  stretch  of  dancing  bine  and 
gold  beyond — " 

"  And  /  bear,"  s^d  another  voice  in  the 
group, "  that  he's  trying  desperatdy  to  hedge 
to-night  He's  been  offinlng  SS  for  80,000 
of  North  Atiautic." 

Then  the  group  laughed. 

In  a  larger  group,  gathered  on  the  grassy 
plot  at  the  comer  of  the  veranda  where  the 
promenadera  now  were,  a  sodden-  commotitn 
ensued.  A  hand  filled  with  papers  was  raised 
above  the  heads  of  the  others,  and  a  thin, 
shrill,  exdted  voice,  the  sound  of  wUoh  made 
Nelly  cower,  shrieked  oat : 

"  I'll  give  95  for  80,000  of  North  AtUntie 
— 9fi,  whom  take  it  r" 

And  that  group  laughed. 

As  Esmond  felt  the  shiver  that  agitated 
Nelly  Daroy*s  frame,  and  felt  her  grasp  tight- 
en uid  her  wdght  increase  upon  his  arm,  and 
saw  her  head  droop  and  preseotiy  rest  an- 
eonsdons  against  bis  breast,  he  put  his  arm 
about  her  waist,  and  quietiy  drew  her  to  one 
of  the  many  vacant  ehairs  that  were  scat- 
tered all  over  the  veranda. 

"  Courage,  Waa  Daroy  I  "  he  whispered. 
"  Take  courage ;  all  is  well." 

As  he  murmured  these  words  in  her  ear, 
he  felt  within  himself  again  that  sudden  glow 
of  love  for  helpless  beauty  that  had  so  strong- 
ly assailed  htm  when  the  drowning  Nora 
clung  to  him  for  help. 

Hsmie  sat  with  her  gossiping  companion 
but  a  few  yards  away.  Esmond  beckoned  to 
her,  Bs  he  caught  her  glance  turned  in  his  di- 
rection, and  she  hurried  toward  him  without 
even  excusing  herself  to  her  companion,  who 
was  just  at  that  moment  telling,  with  the 
deepest  interest,  how  Hiss  Mackintosh  had 
dressed  herself  for  the  great  ball  at  Saratoga 
—alt  in  diamonds,  and  her  father  had  sue- 
poided  that  very  day. 

**  It  is  merely  a  fkint,"  sdd  Esmoid,  as 
he  pointed  to  Nelly.  "  The  crowd  was  op- 
pressive.  I  will  go  for  water." 

As  he  turned  away,  he  heard  the  Jvdoe  ot 
Ndly  returning  to  eonsdoosness : 
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"  It'a  Dothing,  dear." 

Thai  he  hewd  a  low,  startled  wail  aa  Ha- 
mie  aaok  apon  her  knees  at  Nelly'A  ohair: 

"  Not%  dear  Nora,  what  is  it !  " 

Esmond  stopped  for  an  instant.  Then  he 
strode  along  again,  half  bewildered,  bat  witli 
bis  head  in  the  clouds.  The  same  voice,  the 
same  words,  the  same  name,  that  he  had 
iward  appealing  from  the  sea. 

TO. 

Thi  miniature  stock-exchange  was  still  at 
it«  bas7  height  as  lie  passed  into  the  lobbf. 
He  sent  a  hall^boy  with  a  glass  of  water  to 
the  two  young  ladies  on  the  front-piazsa, 
subtly  deeming  that  it  was  best  to  reliere 
<hem  of  his  presence  for  at  least  a  moment. 
He  met  one  of  bis  stock-broking  friends  near 
ihe  clerk's  desk — one  whom  he  bad  found  a 
-consummate  bore  two  days  before,  with  his 
-eteinal  Erie,  Morthem  Kamtchatka,  Central 
Enli^da,  and  other  ahuttleoooks  of  the  mart 
Bot  DOW  an  nnaeooantable  elation  uitmated 
EsDHndf  and  he  flowed  with  an  efhisiTe  feel- 
fag  of  aflboUon  and  kindliness  toward  all 
maoUiid.  And  in  that  s^it  of  brothorly 
tenderness  Us  eye  briglitened  with  ddiglifc 
■erea  at  sedng  the  bore. 

**  Well,  SharplesB,"  he  said, "  yon  an  hav. 
ing  a  lively'seiBion  here.'* 

"  Tea.  What  are  your  priTate  adriees  to- 
■igbtf 

"  Mine  ?  HaTcn't  any  I  HsTsn't  got  a 
aii^e  stock  on  the  list." 

"  The  deTil  you  haven't  I "  replied  young 
,  Sharplees.  Then  suddenly  be  assumed  the 
jocose,  confidential  air,  and,  running  his 
cane  into  Esmond's  button-hole,  half  whis- 
pered, **  Should  think  the  old  man  might  a' 
pat  yon  up  to  a  thing  or  two  !  " 

"  The  old  man  I "  said  Esmond,  blankly. 

"Te — est  Tour  goremor,  yon  know. 
Damme,  be  knows  the  market  for  two  weeks 
to  come." 

"  Oh  I  my  goTemor.  Tea.  I  understand." 

"  He  got  on  to  old  Darcy  hard,  eb  1  buy- 
ing (hem  thirty-odd  thonsaod  of  S.  A.  from 
him  at  98^,  when  everybody  thought  they 
-were  going  to  the  devil  in  the  general  smash. 
H^I7,  that,  d<m't  yon  think  so  T  " 

"WeU,  how  did  they  go?"  asked  Es- 
aond,  blandly. 

Sharpless  opened  Us  eyes. 

"  Why,  don*t  yon  know  f  It's  an  every- 
day matter  with  year  old  man,  I  presume  ?  *' 

"  Fositively  I  haven't  oared  for  badness 
moeh  since  I  came  here,  and — " 

"  Well,  they  run  up  two  and  a  half  this 
afternoon,  and  kept  a-running  long  after  clos- 
ing-boars. Old  Capsheaf— tlie  president,  you 
know — they  say  he  mortgaged  every  cent  he's 
got  and  put  it  into  the  road,  and  sent  word 
that  he'd  bust  before  N.  A.  should,  and  up  it 
went.  And  that's  the  way  your  dad  cleans 
Darcy  out  What  I  call  getting  on  hia  head 
with  both  feet,  don't  you  f  " 

**  'Twas  rather  a  Incky  stroke  of  busi- 
ness," said  Esmond. 

"  Lucky  I  Tee,  devilish  lucky,  that  was  1 
Fd  like  to  ha'  been  in  the  comer  that  worked 
^t  pieoe  of  lack ;  that's  all  —  don't  you 
think  so  t " 

*  Esmond  laa^ed  and  shmgged  his  shonl- 
dits. 


"  /  woaldo't  have  to  wear  my  traveling- 
duster  for  an  overcoat  next  winter  !f  I'd  had 
my  nip  at  that  little  game,  you  can  bet  I  But 
come,  now,"  he  said,  suddenly,  patting  bis 
mouth  close  to  Esmond's  ear,  "  what  points 
have  yon  got  f  Capaheaf  and  your  dad  are 
hand-and-glove  in  the  comer,  and  you  mutt 
have  heard  how  N*.  A.  is  going  to-morrow." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Esmond,  quite  coolly.  *'  I 
have  not  heard,  and  have  no  points." 

He  quietly  shook  himself  free  of  the 
grasp  of  Sharpless,  and  walked  away.  Be- 
hind the  oGBce-desk  stood  his  inert  friend  of 
the  afternoon,  who  was  listlessly  looking  at 
the  busy  crowd,  while  two  young  men  were 
pouring  into  his  seemingly-inattentive  ears 
some  marvelous  story  of  stocks.  He  never 
changed  bis  position  as  Dntry  advanced.  A 
slight  glance,  cast  somewhat  contemptuously 
upon  the  ret>ellious  guest  of  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, waa  the  only  sign  of  recogtdtion  which 
Dmry  caught 

"Has  my  tnmfc  arrived?"  asked  Es- 
mond, 

The  dgnre  tnmed  an  abstracted  gaae  apon 
the  ijuesUoner. 

'*  Has  my  trunk  arrived  f  '* 

"Name?" 

"  Druiy." 

The  figure  seemed  suddenly  endowed  with 
remarkable  animation.  It  looked  up  quickly 
at  the  toll  form  of  the  young  man,  and  then 
glanced  sharply  at  the  two  others  who  had 
been  entertaining  him. 

•  "Your  trunk,"  he  said,  quite  briskly. 
"  Let  me  see — wherefrom  J  " 

"  From  Sandy  Hook.  I  sent  it  there  in- 
advertently this  afternoon." 

"  Tes,  yes !  I  remember.  See  in  a  mo- 
ment" He  touched  a  hand-bell  near  him. 
"  Rather  lively  in  the  stock-market  to-day, 
Mr.  Drury,"  he  said,  during  tlie  interval  be- 
fore the  hall-boy's  arrival. 

Esmond  silently  bowed. 

"  Ask  the  porter  if  Ur.  Dmry's  trunk  has 
arrived  from  Sandy  Hook." 

The  ball-boy  was  off. 

"  North  AtlanUo  went  up  pretty  ra^dly 
to-day,  Kr.  Drnry." 

Esmond  arched  his  eyebrows,  and  said 
nothing. 

"  I'm  UAi^"  said  the  inert  clerk,  leaning 
£fer  over  the  deslc,  and  gently  feeling  the  text- 
ure of  Esmond's  coat—"  Vm  told  that  Daroy 
has  lost  heavily  on  N.  A." 

The  porter  arrived  as  the  remark  ended, 

"  Mr.  Drury's  trunk  come  1  **  inquired  the 
clerk,  with  a  show  of  despair  at  bdng  inters 
rupted. 

"No,  sir." 

"  Can  it  possibly  arrive  to-night  t "  asked 
Esmond,  sharply. 

"  Tes,  sir,  on  the  9.S0  express." 

"  Then  I  want  it  placed  in  my  room  the 
moment  it  comes."  ' 

"  That  will  be  all  right,  Mr.  Drary,"  said 
the  clerk. — "  Be  sure  and  see  to  that,  porter." 

Then  Esmond  walked  away.  As  he  passed 
a  window,  looking  from  the  office  on  to  the 
veranda,  be  could  see  the  clerk  and  his  two 
friends  bending  their  heads  closely  together 
over  the  counter  again.  Their  eyes  were 
greedily  following  bim. 

"  They,  too,  have  heard  how  Drary  has 


warmed  Daroy  on  N.  A.,"  thought  Drury,  bit- 
terly. "  To  be  in  old  Capsheaf  a  confidence, 
and  bet  heavily  on  a  certainty,  is  quite  an  as* 
suranue  of  fame,  I  seel  " 

He  stepped  round  to  where  he  bad  left  the 
Hisses  Darcy,  Irat  they  were  gone. 

The  trunk  did  arrive  on  the  9.80  express, 
and  was  placed  in  Hr.  Dmry's  room  with 
marvelous  dispatch. 

Esmond  searched  through  its  contents  un- 
til he  came  upon  an  old  letter,  with  its  creases 
soiled  and  partly  torn  and  the  envelope 
cracked  and  broken  at  every  comer.  He 
took  out  the  letter,  lit  a  cigar,  and  sat  by  the 
open  window  nnder  the  gas-light,  and  re- 
read it: 

"  Nkw  Tobk,  J)tcembarm,  m-. 

"  Ht  DEui  Bot  :  I  obserre  tliat  yonr  trav- 
els are  greatly  improving  yoo.  Ebbits  of 
correctly  observing  human  natare  are  pWnly 
developing  in  yonr  temperament,  and  I  am 
exeesrively  glad  that  it  is  so.  Books  are  aa 
nothing  to  the  ideoce  of  man.  Ton  cannot 
make  yoarsdf  a  jnst  man  nor  a  ieanied  one 
until  yoo  have  tried  and  studied  yonr  fellov- 
meo.  Tou  know  Iww  anzioos  I  am  that  yon 
■hoald  be  tndned  in  the  right  path.  I  want 
yon  to  have'  experimce.  I  am  willing  that 
yon  should  pay  for  It  in  the  only  way  that  ex- 
perience can  be  iMUgfat— by  personal  incon- 
veniences, if  necessary — and  I  am  doubly 
willing  to  pay  the  money  prices  that  usually 
accompany  the  personal  inconveniences.  To- 
day is  Christmas,  and  the  exhortations  to 
justice,  integrity,  upright  dealings,  and  chari- 
ty, which  I  might  urge  upon  yon  here,  will,  I 
believe,  be  strongly  suggested  by  the  associa- 
tions of  the  day.  I  hope  and  pray,  my  boy, 
that  you  will  be  known  as  the  honest,  upright 
gentleman,  llie  tme  Christian,  and  the  Undlj 
brother  in  a  brotherhood  of  man. 

**  As  to  your  choice  of  business,  I  do  not 
propose  to  bind  you  at  all,  as  you  well  know. 
I  would  like  you  to  follow  my  own  avoca- 
tion, and  confess  that  I  hope  to  perpetuate 
tho  house  of  Drury  in  my  son  and  yours.  If 
yon  find  your  inclinations  running  in  a 
boslness  nin,  try  yonr  hand:  If  yon  lose, 
that  is  the  experience  which  is  not  too  dear- 
ly pnrdiased.  If  you  gain,  I  shall  be  glad 
midnly  over  an  evidence  of  your  business 
capadty.  I  feel  sure,  however,  tliat  yonr 
mind  runs  rather  to  the  Mthetical  than  the 
praetlosL  Ton  are  more  of  a  poet  and  a 
dreamer  than  a  'speculator'  or  an  'opera- 
tor,' and  I  am  content  But  I  must  confess 
that  I  should  very  dearly  like  to  hear  in  yonr 
travels  that  yon  bad  transacted  some  purely 
business  aflfair — something  that  might  stamp 
yon  at  once  as  a  practical  worker  in  the 
world's  harvest — some  master-stroke  of  busl. 
ness ! 

"  I  write  these  lines  us  a  guidance  to  yon 
in  your  coming  contact  with  the  world. 
Whether  you  follow  them  or  reject  them, 
yoo  will  always  be  the  one  cherished  obteei 
of  aOtetion  in  this  world  to 

"Toor  devoted  father, 

"Hksit  J.Dnsr." 


EocosD  had  read  this  letter  over  often 
enoi^  to  know  it  by  heart,  but  recent  da> 
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Telopmenta  bad  suggested  k  new  phlloaophj 
oonoernlng  it,  **  This  is  the  upright  maa  of 
badness,"  tfaonght  be,  "  who  has  just  driven 
Hr.  Darcy  to  sacli  desperate  stoaitt  by  bit 
ndlroad  oonwr.  He  wbo  vritei  thiu  baa 
bought  a  heavy  load  of  atoeka,  at  a  price 
which  he  alone  bas  reaeoQ  to  know  is  almost 
robbery,  from  a  friend,  aod  ena  while  he  ex- 
horts me  to  integrity,  and  jaat  dealing,  and 
especially  to  charity,  he  urges  me  with  all 
the  force  that  so  good  a  father's  simple  re- 
quest should  always  hare,  to  try  and  proTe  a 
practical  worker  in  the  world's  harvest  such 
as  he  reaps,  and  accomplish  a  master-stroke 
of  baBiness — such  as  a  comer,  I  suppose,  in 
North  Atlantic  t " 

Esmond's  cigar  was  out.  He  looked  at 
his  watch.  It  was  ten  o'clock.  Occasional- 
ly, on  the  veranda  below,  he  could  hear  the 
marmurings  of  the  busy  sea  of  speculation. 
He  pat  on  his  hat,  turned  down  his  gas-light, 
ftnd  opened  bis  door.  His  ear  eaoght  Uie 
sound  of  Toioes  in  low  and  earnest  oonver- 
lation  in  the  corridor.  He  beard  bis  name 
mentioned,  and  Bte^Md  baok. 

Ton  may  swear  young  Drary  is  posted 
here  to  watch  the  market,"  uiA  one,  "  and 
-the  stock,  I  can  swear,  win  go  down  to^nor^ 
row." 

Bat  !f  be's  got  the  pdnt  that  it*s  going 
down,  why  didn't  he  sell  to  Darey  f  " 

"He  eouldn't  do  it  openly.  His  father 
holds  the  stooks  besTily,  and  the  first  sale  he 
makes  will  set  all  the  operators  on  the  jump. 
And,  you  anderstand,  we  must  jump  first." 

'*  He  was  derilish  innocent  when  I  talked 
with  him  a  while  ago.  Sort  o*  bridled  iq> 
when  I  called  his  dad  governor." 

"  Then  you  may  swear  to  what  I  tell  you," 
ssid  the  other,  fiercely.  *'  That's  one  of  his 
deep  mores.  He's  here  to  sell  out,  and  the 
instant  he  makes  a  move  we've  got  to  unload 
in  a  hnrry." 

"He  won't  talk—" 

"  Hang  it !  "  responded  the  other,  savage- 
ly. "Yon  know  him.  Go  to  him  at  onee 
and  sound  him.  Get  bim  drunk  If  you  most, 
bnt  get  his  points." 

Then  the  two  walked  away.  Esmond 
oould  see  their  backs  as  tb^  traversed  the 
long  corridor.  He  knew  that  one  of  them 
was  Sbarplesa. 

**  This  is  a  eonspiraey,"  said  Esmond  to 
himself.  "  I  wonder  if  I  eonld  not  charitably 
transact  a  master- strobe  of  bnsiness  wi& 
these  kna^ah  friends  of  mine  F  ** 

He  descoided  the  stairs  to  tiie  hall.  The 
miniature  stock -exchange  was  stiU  raging. 
Two  men  watdied  anxiously  at  the  derk's 
desk,  one  of  whom  was  Sharpless.  They  saw 
him,  and  came  briskly  toward  him.  Hr. 
Darcy  stood  alone  in  the  wide  doorway, 
looking  wildly  about  for  a  speculator  who 
would  give  him  the  chance  to  recover  the 
losses  of  the  day,  Esmond  avoided  Sharp- 
lees  and  his  friend,  and  accosted  Mr.  Darcy. 
The  latter  grasped  him  warmly  by  the  band. 

*'  It's  been  a  warm  ni^t,"  said  the  elder, 
spasmodically. 

Esmond  thought  it  had  been  quite  ebUly, 
bat  he  said,  quietly,  "  Tes." 

Then  he  took  Darcy's  arm,  and  asked  a 
moment's  convwsation  widi  bim.  As  tbey 
walked  through  the  crowd  Esmond  said,  in  a 


voice  seemingly  inteoded  for  Darcy's  ear 
alone,  bot  which  reached  the  shrewd  ^ars  of 
Sharpless  and  bis  co-eonspirator  as  they  lin- 
gered near: 

**  I  heard  yon  offering  96  for  N.  A.  just 
now." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Darcy. 

"  Would  you  still  give  it  ?  " 

Sharpless  and  his  confederate  were  fol- 
lowing them  up  closely.  Ur.  Darcy  became 
suddenly  su^Icious.  The  stocks  must  have 
already  fallen,  be  thought,  or  why  should 
Drury'e  son  be  making  such  a  proposition  as 
this? 

"  Still  give  it  ?  "  he  echoed,  with  a  view 
to  save  time. 

"  Yes,"  said  Drury,  as  Sharpless  and  his 
friend  almost  stumbled  over  him.  "  I'd  like 
to  let  jou  have  S,000  at  that  rate." 

Darcy  hesitated. 

"  Or,"  said  Drory,  as  Sharpless  and  his 
friend  b^an  n  interested  conversation  on 
the  last  qwra,  near  them,  "  between  me  and 
you,  I  would  be  willing  to  let  them  go  at 

Sharpless  snd  bis  fHoid  disq^wsred  har^ 
riedly  in  the  crowd,  leaving  the  last  opera 
imdissected. 

"I  thbik'the  stock  is  going  down  to- 
night,"  said  Darcy. 

"It's  not  gctog  any  lower  than  I've  of- 
fered," responded  Drury,  quietly. 

"You  have  advices  f  " 

Drury  smiled  meaningly,  and  Darcy's  sus- 
picions were  aroused  in  the  other  direction. - 
Young  Drury  might  have  had  instructions  to 
"  bear  "  the  stock  now  in  order  to  "  bull "  it 
hereafter.  If  he  only  knew  Just  bow  much 
this  young  man  was  in  the  confidence  of  his 
father  [ 

"  I  guess  ru  take  yonr  S,000  at 
said  he,  slowly. 

Drury  bowed,  and  the  two  entered  the 
transactiou  on  their  note-books. 

Then  Drury  bade  the  other  good-night, 
and  went  (o  bis  room.  From  the  window 
overlooking  the  veranda  he  beard,  before 
midnight,  many  whispered  negotiations  by 
which  "  N.  A."  was  disposed  of  at  and 
he  reo(^nixed  Darcy's  tones  jn  more  than 
one  of' them.  If  that  eminent  stockholder 
had  not  covered  his  losses  during  tiie  ni^t, 
it  was  not  beoause  of  lack  of  charity  on  Es- 
mond's part  in  his  first  "  masterstroke  of 
bndnesB." 

The  early  birds  of  business  had  flown  to 
the  great  dove-oota  long  befiore  Esmond 
reached  the  brealcfiut-table.  The  morning 
papers  contained  full  reports  of  the  terrible 
crisis  in  the  stock-market,  and  it  behooved 
gentlemen  interested  in  that  species  of  com- 
modity to  be  early  at  their  posts.  It  was  a 
rather  enigmatical  proceeding  to  the  inert 
clerk,  who  kept  flashing  his  eyes  and  his  dia- 
monds momentiy  on  Esmond,  that  the  son  of 
the  banker  was  not  away  with  the  rest  But 
Esmond  had  thrust  the  whole  business  from 
bis  shoulders  with  the  following  letter,  which 
left  to  the  firm  of  Henry  J.  Drary  the  clos- 
ing of  his  transaction  witii  Hr.  Hanton  Darcy, 

"  Wmt  Bhd,  Avfput  — . 
"  Deas  Fatbib  :  I  think  I  have  made  the 
master-stroke  of  budness  to  which  yon  ex- 


hort me.  Last  night  I  sold  6,000  of  Noitk 
Atlantic  to  Hantim  Darcy  at  94^,  for  which 
please  settle.   Tours  lovingly, 

'•EsMom'' 


Ths  long  morning  passed  wearily  as- 
momings  at  a  great  sea-shore  resort,  where 
all  tbe  men  run  away  to  the  city  every  day,, 
usually  do,  Esmond  taking  littie  delight  in 
any  thing  but  bis  own  thoughts.  Aa  the  af- 
ternoon began  to  wear  away,  however,  he 
studied  with  anusual  Interest  tbe  telegraph 
stock-indicator.  All  was  still  Mcitemoit  and 
turmoil  in  North  Atlantic,  and  for  a  moment 
a  flurry  downward  seemed  to  have  sdsed  on. 
the  stock.  Then  it  recuperated  again  and 
reached  98. 

"  Hardly  enough  for  Darcy  to  make  his- 
losses  good,"  mattered  Esmond.  "  It  would 
be  rather  dissstrons  if  my  master-stnAe  of 
bosioess  had  rained  tbe  firm  of  Dmry,  and* 
Darey,  top." 

He  walked  away  with  a  somewhat  ner- 
vous sensation  toward  the  beach.  Be  tried 
to  shake  off  his  narvousnsss  by  a  perristent 
thinking  of  Hiss  Nelly  Darey,  and  of  tbe  re- 
markable revelation  of  another  Nora,  unlike 
his  oi^nal,  wbo  had  undergone  the  same  ex- 
perience as  his  own  heroine  on  the  same  day. 
As  his  thoughts  were  thus  engaged,  he  foond 
himself  upon  the  beach  near  the  summw^bonse 
in  whieb  he  bad  first  viewed  the  trim  figures 
tiiat  took  thrir  way  so  defUy  to  tbe  bath, 
which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  them. 
Seated  therein,  and  gadng  listlessly  toward 
the  sea,  were  the  Hisses  Darcy.  They  were 
somewhat  startled  at  his  approach,  bnt 
smiled  upon  bim  and  made  room  for  him  be- 
tween them. 

*'  I  did  not  mean  to  disturb  you,  ladies," 
said  he,  easily.  "I  only  meant  to  inquire 
after  Hiss  Darcy's  health." 

"You  must  have  thought  me  very  weak,"' 
replied  Nelly,  "  bot  I  was  very  nnb^^y  last 
night" 

"  Let  me  act  the  prophet,"  said  he,  "  and 
assure  yoa  that  you  will  be  much  happier  to- 
night" 

"So  I  have  been  assnred  by  Uamie,  bnt  L 
fear  neither  of  you  are  so  infallible  as  the 
prophets  of  old." 

*'AtanyrMe.keepeonn«e,"bentld.  "F 
will  be  able  to  prove  my  infallibility  before 
the  afternoon  Is  over.  Bat,  by-tbe-way,  do- 
yoo  know  that  it  was  In  this  very  summer^ 
house  tiiat  I  first  saw  yon  young  ladies  yes- 
terday?" 

"Heret" 

"  Yes,  and  I  believe  I  came  vwy  near  dis- 
covering that  yon  had  done  sometbiog  whieb- 
you  should  not  have  done." 

The  young  ladies  looked  Inquiringly  at 
one-another,  and  then  laughed. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  t "  said  tbey. 

"As  you  came  up  tbe  wooden  steps  from 
the  beach,  and  passed  by  me,  I  was  ruminat- 
ing on  general  aff^rs,  when  these  words,  or 
words  of  similar  effect,  reached  my  ears: 
*  What  would  papa  think  1 '  said  one,  and 
'  We  mast  not  tell  bim,'  said  the  other— so- 
you  see  how  near  yon  were  to  detection." 

"And  what  else r" 

"One  of  you  said,  *0  Eleanor,  it's  too- 
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4«rrible ! '  and  then  I  thought  th&t  it  was  a 
Tery  f erioua  matter,  and  closed  my  ears," 

*'  Well,  it  WMH  very  considerate  in  you,  Ur. 
J)rur?,"  said  Nelly. 

"  And  we  really  ought  to  make  cosfes- 
sioa  to  him  for  hia  kindness,"  said  Uamie. 

"First,"  sftid  Nelly,  "I  think  we  oogbt 
to  catechise  him  on  a  very  important  mat- 
ter." 

"  I  nlli  snbmii  to  any  catechising^"  said 
Esmond,  "  Tor  such  a  reward." 

**  Tb«i  please  to  inform  qb  how  you  dia- 
■oorered  that  Hiss  Nora  whom  ^oa  saved 
from  druwiUng  ia  jMfila  and  dark  f  ** 

**irpon  my  word,"  sud  Esmond,  langb- 
JDg,  **  the  aptness  of  the  question  to  the  sub- 
jeet  In  hand  is  startling." 

**  Never  mind.   Answer  it" 

"  Well,  I  saw  her  walking  to  and  fVom  Uie 
•watoi^" 

<*Iaherbathing-«Qitt" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  think  she  would  hue  looked 
taller  la  a  long  dress  ?  "  7 

*'  Since  I  think  of  it,"  said  Esmond,  still 
laofihiag,  **  she  undoubtedly  would." 

"  There,  that  point  is  settled,''  responded 
Nelly.  "  Now,  yon  set  she  was  dark  and  had 
dark  hair  ?  " 

Tes,  it  seemed  so.  I  only  saw  it  in  the 
water." 

"  Do  you  think  that  it  might  have  proved 
lighter  if  it  had  been  entirely  dry  f  " 

"  That  seems  true  enough,  but — " 

"One  moment.  Do  you  remember  what 
you  aiUd  to  Nora  when  you  reached  her  ?  '* 

"  I  think  I  said,  *  Courage,  bear  up,'  etc.— 
the  nsoal  thing." 

Ton  said  these  words,  Hr.  Drury,"  said 
Nelly,  with  a  slight  show  of  emotion,  "and 
I  think  I  will  never  foi^t  them,  '  Ooursice,* 
joa  said,  '  the  sea  is  buoyant.  Only  yoar  own 
fear  drags  you  down.  Keep  your  arms  down, 
■and  let  me  lead  you  to  safety  I  * " 

•*Oan  it  be?"  uSA  Itemond,  suddenly 
starting  from  his  seat.  "  Nelly — ^Eleanor — 
the  name  is  so  different." 

*'  It  ean  be,  Mr.  Drury,"  said  Hamie,  "  and 
it  ifl.  The  terrible  thing  that  we  dared  not 
tell  papa  was,  that  we  had  been  in  dreadful 
danger  of  drowning,  and  this  u  the  Nora 
whom  you  rescued  I " 

"  The  Nora,"  said  Esmond,  half  bewil- 
dered, "my  Nora?" 

"I  call  her  Nora  —  when  Pm  very  se- 
-rions  — short  ftnr  Eleanor,"  curtly  repUed 
Hamie. 

**  Sorry  for  the  disappointment,  Mr.  Dm* 
ry,"  said  Nelly,  smiling.  "  Tour  heroine  of 
romance  is  not  what  your  fancy  painted  her, 
but  I  cannot  forego  the  right  of  expressing 
my  gratitude,  merely  through  a  regard  for  a 
poetic  fancy  of  yours." 

"  Fancy  painted  well,  but  reali^  has  out- 
done  ber,**  said  Esmond,  n^>turon8ly.  **  I  am 
ottranced,  bewildered,  orajoyed.  Why,  there 
was  a  dim  notion  of  (his  in  my  slog^h  brain 
last  nii^t,  when  I  beard  Xunie's  cry  of  dis- 
tress, *Nora,  dearKoral'aa  I  had  heard  it 
before.*' 

As  they  walked  together  to  the  botd,  a 
•oc^ored  sahited  them,  and  gave  Esmond 
a  tdegram,  which  be  read  aside. 

•«K<nr,  I  claim  the  b&UIbiHty  of  the 


prophet  of  old,"  he  said.  *'  Your  father 
bought  back  his  losses  last  night.  Bead 
that."   It  read  aa  follows : 

"Esmond  Dbubt, 

"  We^End  Hotd,  Long  Brmeh. 

"Your  master-stroke  was  a  failure.  N. 
A.  has  gone  to  99>i,  and  rising.   Try  again. 

"H.  J.  Dedrt." 

Hm  miniature  stock -exchange  on  the 
veranda  of  the  botd  held  another  lively  ses- 
sion that  evening,  and  Bbarpless  and  his  fel- 
low-eon8[rirator  were  the  nervous  and  excited 
bidders.  But  they  were  too  late.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  stock  had  already  been  coined 
into  the  capacious  pockets  of  the  "comer" 
elique,  and  they  failed  to  repair  their  losses. 

Ur.  Darcy,  however,  was  ruddy  with 
delight.  He  had  covered  all  his  loases  in 
"  N.  A.,"  and  had  made  a  handsome  mar- 
gin on  the  rise.  In  hia  exuberance,  he  in- 
sisted on  having  Esmond  dine  with  himself 
and  his  daughters  at  their  especial  table  in 
the  great  dining-hall,  and  at  this  time  his 
elation  of  spirits  expended  itself  almost  rude- 
ly upon  Esmond. 

"  What  do  you  think  your  father  s^d 
when  I  went  to  settle  with  him  on  your 
sales  ? "  said  he,  lying  back  in  bis  chur  to 
laugh. 

"  He  said,  I  presume,  that  I  had  rather 
visionary  notions  of  business." 

"  Well,  he  did  say  aontetbbig  like  it,"  re; 
sponded  Darcy.  "Says  he:  'That  boy  of 
mine  must  have  had  some  poetry  in  his  head 
when  he  made  that  sale.*  Then  be  laughed, 
and  said  in  a  meaning  whisper,  with  a  sol- 
emn shake  of  the  head,  says  he,  *In  ihot, 
the  boy's  in  lovel'" 

Here  Mr.  Darcy  leaned  back  and  laughed 
BO  jovially  that  emybody  in  the  dining-room 
knew  that  h»  had  lost  nothing  on  North 
Atlantic, 

"  By-tbe-way,"  said  he,  abruptly,  as  the 
laugh  subsided,  "  why  the  deuce  tUd  yon  sell 
at  those  figures  f  " 

Esmond  caught  a  glimpse  of  Nelly's  face 
opposite  as  he  raised  hia  eyes  to  answer.  She 
was  looking  at  him  with  a  half-wondering  air, 
aa  if  some  dimly-defined  thought  were  strug- 
gling for  full  recognition  in  her  mind.  As 
Esmond  caught  her  eyes,  they  assumed  the 
plain,  onmtstakable  expression  of  question- 
ing. They  thrust  the  question  plainly  before 
him,  and  plainly  demanded  an  answer. 

"  Why  did  you  sell  at  those  figures  ?  " 
That  wsB  also  Nelly  Darcy*s  question. 

I  suspect  I  was  rather  absent-minded," 
replied  Esmond,  quietiy,  "  and  did  have  poe- 
try on  my  mind.  I  had  been  thinking  all 
evening  of  my  bathing  adventure,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  a  cry  of  distress  eome  up  to 
me  again,  as  it  had  come  up  finm  the  sea  be- 
fore." 

Hr,  Dat«y  gave  a  little  "  H*m  "  In  rqily 
to  this.  "  He's  kind  of  poetic  rhapsodidng," 
he  thought.  **  Enjoys  it,  no  doubt,"  and  he 
exchanged  aa  assenting  nod  with  the  young 
genUeman.  Bnt  Esmond  san^  in  the  still 
wondering  yet  believing  eyes  of  Nelly  Dar- 
cy, opposite,  that  she  understood  It  all  and 
thanked  him,  and  that  was  enough. 

Ca^Bua  Oou  Sbauks. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  LADIES  Or  BASIL  WOOD. 

**  ~Ej^OR  lo  I  the  winter  is  past ;  the  rain  is 
-i-^  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on 
the  earth ;  tiie  time  of  the  ringing  of  birdi 
is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  tortie  ia  heard 
in  OUT  laud  I " 

By  these  immemt^al  and  infkllibte  signs 
had  Spring  declared  her  soverdgnty  in  onr 
valley ;  and,  before  the  sun  was  well  abovo 
the  wooded  hills  beyond  the  river,  Miss  Baril 
was  in  the  garden,  attired  for  work  In  an  old, 
well-worn  drab  merino,  a  pair  of  leather 
gauntlets  that  had  seen  service,  and  the  huge, 
traditional  sun-bonnet  of  tbo  South,  formed 
by  stretching  a  piece  of  calico  over  a  sheM 
of  pasteboard.  It  was  a  point  of  conscience 
with  this  indefatigable  woman  to  be  in  the 
garden  betimes ;  for  there  was  always  mncb 
to  be  done,  and  the  laborers  were  few — con- 
sisting, in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
occasional  extra  help,  of  none  but  herself 
and  old  Thurston,  the  gray-haired  negro  man- 
of-all-work,  who,  with  a  peculiar  fidelity  com- 
pounded of  laziness  and  rheumatism,  still 
clung  to  the  impoverished  remnant  of  bis 
"  ole  marster's  family." 

The  magical  radiance  of  the  April  morn- 
ing, scattering  the  mists  that  hung  about  the 
river  and  the  valley,  revealed  many  a  fair  up- 
land green  with  springing  corn,  and  a  rusty 
littie  town  half  veiled  in  vines ;  but  nowhere, 
in  all  that  beanUftil,  hill  -  dreled  valley, 
tbrooi^  which  onr  narrow  and  impetuous 
river  pursues  its  tortuous  course,  did  that 
April  morning  linger  with  so  tender,  so  re- 
vivIQring  grace  as  about  the  picturesque  old 
country-plaoe  of  the  Basils,  a  mile  beyond 
the  deep  and  tanked  glen  that  msrks  the 
northern  limit  of  our  town  of  Mlddlebor- 
ougfa. 

A  large,  old-faahtoned  house,  with  wings 
and  galleriea,  sadly  In  want  of  paint,  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  but  long  •  neglected 
grounds,  here  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  reju- 
venated Nature — "Nature,  au  front  serein, 
oomme  vous  oubliez  I " — the  sad  legend,  Trot 
WAS  I  and  the  April  sunbeams,  playing  at 
hid&and-seek  amid  the  tangled  shrubbery,  or 
tradng  quaint  arabesques  on  the  weather- 
stdned  walla  and  moas-grown  roof,  seemed 
now  to  be  la  quest  of  the  vanished  past,  and 
now  to  be  doing  their  utmoat  to  adorn  what 
they  could  not  restore ;  while  from  the  grove 
beyond  the  boundary-fence,  where  a  Chero- 
kee rose  lavished  its  star-iike  blooms,  the 
mnrmnrouB  voice  of  wood-plgeona  lent  its 
rustic  charm  to  the  scene,  and  mingled  har- 
moniously with  the  gui^Iing  cadences  of  the 
brook  niabing  through  the  ravine. 

Bat  the  pale,  care-worn  woman,  whose 
huge  sun-bonnet  abut  out  the  sight  of  every 
thing  but  the  weeds  she  was  industriously 

-r  Itl.II  ••  -  Ut  j>«OTtltS,by 
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puiling  from  among  the  strawberry- viues, 
oared  for  none  of  these  thiogs.  It  was  busi- 
ness and  not  pleasure  that  brought  her  into 
the  garden  so  early,  and  in  her  grim  idolatry 
of  duty  she  would  hare  thought  it  an  ux- 
travagaDce  to  yield  a  moment  to  idle  enjoy- 
ment of  the  charms  that  spring  had  thrown 
around  the  scene  of  her  labors.  She  gare 
heraelf  to  her  allotted  task,  not  wttb  sollen- 
iiflflS,  indeed — for  Wab  Basil  expected  to  make 
money  by  tlut  sferawberry-bed— bntwltk  thftt 
joyleas  brlskoeu  ohancteristic  of  one  who. 
In  old  Thurston's  fordble  jtarfafiet,  '*wa9  set 
on  to  a  bigger  day's  work  than  twenty-four 
hoars  could  be  made  to  compass  without 
transgressing  the  night  I " 

A  sore  trial  to  him  was  Kiss  Basil's  un- 
flagging energy,  and,  bat  for  the  oonrenience 
of  rbeumaiism,  he  must  have  found  the  place 
too  hard  on  his  dilatory,  ease-loving  nature. 
But  though,  like  all  energetic  people,  ICss 
Basil  had  an  uncompromismg  abhorrence  of 
laziness,  she  beliOTed  in  the  old  man's  rheu- 
matism firmly  and  feelingly,  having  hersdt  a 
alight  personal  acquaintance  with  the  com- 
pliant; and  oM  Tburstoo  was  Dot  slow  to 
take  adrantage  of  b«r  erednlUy  and  b«r  sym. 
pathy. 

"  Look  at  her,  to  be  sho'  1 "  he  grumbled, 
as  he  came  up  the  broad  walk  with  a  labo- 
rious hobble,  assumed  for  the  nonce  the  mo- 
ment he  espied  the  flgnre  in  the  strawberry- 
bed  ;  "  down  on  her  knees  in  the  dew  an'  the 
grit,  an'  'zaustin'  the  quality  of  her  raisin' 
with  constant  harryin'  the  groand.  Sicb  dis- 
traction  aFt«r  work  is  iU-conTenient  to  a  bora 
Iftdy.  Tliat  poo*  white  trash,  now,  watdn*  at 
the  gate  on  his  skeer«row  horse,  tUidc  she's 
good  as  she  is." 

Tharston,  who  had  not  jet  taken  hoe  In 
hand,  was  coming  from  the  monnifal  contem- 
plation of  tho  netUes  amoi^  tibe  raspberrj- 
bnshes,  in  answer  to  a  call  of  **  Hello  I  hello  I 
hello  I"  repeated  at  short  interrals  in  a  mo- 
notonous, hopeless  voice,  which  proceeded, 
apparently  without  any  volition  on  his  part, 
fhmi  a  small,  sallow,  illmlad  lad  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  perhaps,  who,  seated  astride 
a  starveling  horse,  was  waiting  at  the  gate 
that  opened  on  the  grove. 

This  lad,  Aleck  Oriswold,  who  lived 
about  half  a  mile  beyond,  always  brought 
the  mail  over  from  town  for  the  ladies  of 
Basilwood.  That  is  to  say,  he  brought  the 
mail  whenever  there  was  any  thing  to  bring ; 
bnt,  generally  speaking,  he  came  emptj- 
handed,  and  then,  merely  waiting  for  old 
Thurston  to  appear,  he  would  shake  his  head, 
dig  his  heels  into  his  poor  beast's  hollow 
sides,  and  make  oSJ  leaving  his  victim  grum- 
bling at "  them  deoeivin'  ways  of  poo*  white 
trash."  This  morning,  however,  the  ladies 
of  Basilwood  were  favored;  the  boy  hold 
three  letters  in  the  freckled  hand  extended 
over  ibe  gate. 

**  There'll  be  one  ^deoe,"  add  old  Thors. 
ton,  rec^ving  the  letters  with  an  lUr  of  im. 
portane& 

**  Then  won't  be  one  airiece,  nather,  as 
you'll  see  when  you  mtke  out  to  road  the 
badcbg  on  'em,**  ssid  Aleck  Griswold,  de- 
risively. "Ther^H  be  two  for  one,  and  one 
for  t'other.  Little  Hiss  Joanna  don't  never 
ooont  in  the  way  of  letters." 


"  Two  white  ones  and  a  yaller  one," 
mused  old  Thurston.  Now,  old  Thurston 
could  not  read  a  line  out  of  the  time-honored, 
bine-backed  spelling-book  ;  but  be  knew  that 
Hias  Basil,  who  for  years  had  been  house- 
keeper and  manager-general  of  the  domestic 
affairs  of  BasUwood,  often  received  these  yel- 
low envelopes  fnmi  a  certain  provision-mer- 
chant in  the  town,  to  whom  she,  on  her  own 
respottsIUlity,  oon^gned  whatever  surplus 
snppliss  the  small  territory  under  her  oom- 
mand  could  be  made  to  yield ;  for,  while  Hrs. 
Basil,  true  to  the  tradition  of  her  fathers, 
was  planUng  cotton  (by  proxy,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  person  of  Hr.  Josiah  Oriswold,  who 
rented  her  land  on  shares),  and  hardly  mak- 
ing more  than  enough  to  pay  taxes.  Hiss 
Basil,  who  had  early  learned  to  honor  the 
day  of  little  things,  was  quietly  adding  to  the 
small  revenue  of  Basilwood  by  turning  a 
penny  here  and  a  penny  there,  in  every  way 
that  industry  and  ingenuity  could  devise. 
"  The  yaller  one  is  certain  for  Hiss  Pamela  t " 
said  old  Thurston,  inquiringly. 

"  Ton  hit  it  that  time  I  "  said  the  boy, 
pving  his  skeleton  nog  the  aocnstomed  ad- 
monition to  move  on.  "  Kow,  don't  drop  *em, 
nor  nuthtn' ; "  and,  with  this  caution,  he  rode 
away. 

"  If  you  don't  mind  and  hurry  back  to 
yo'  hoe,  the  graas'U  be  on  to  yo'  tracks," 
mattered  old  Thurston,  looking  after  him ; 
then,  in  a  highly  self-satisfied  condition,  he 
went  on  to  the  house  to  delirer  Hrs.  Basil 
her  letters.  It  was  only  proper  that  Hrs. 
BasU  should  be  served  ftrst ;  and  tiie  straw- 
beiTj-bed  was  rather  out  of  his  way ;  why 
should  be,  "  all  dl^oiuted  "  as  he  was,  take 
any  nnneeeasai7  steps  f  He  eonld  carry  the 
yellow  envelope  to  Hiss  Badl  as  he  went 
back  to  contend  with  the  nettles.  So  he 
eune,  bareheaded,  and  bowing  with  a  supple- 
ness that  belied  what  be  called  "  the  array 
of  his  J'ints,"  Into  Hrs.  Bail's  presence. 
One  of  the  old  school  was  Thurston,  and 
proud  of  the  manners  which  he  boasted  of 
having  learned  from  old  Judge  Basil  him- 
self. 

He  found  Mrs.  Basil  in  the  large,  rother 
sombre  apartment  that  during  the  judge's 
lifetime  had  beeu  used  as  a  library,  bnt 
which  was  now  converted  Into  a  aitting-room. 
Here,  when  there  were  no  visitors  in  the 
house,  Hrs.  Basil,  who  could  never  conform 
to  Hiss  Baait's  extremely  early  hours,  took 
her  meals  alone.  A  small,  round  table,  with 
a  service  of  old-fashioned  silver  and  china, 
stood  near  the  open  window,  through  which 
this  April  morning  poured  a  flood  of  sun- 
shine, and  in  a  lat^e,  welI>wom  arm-chair  at 
the  side  of  this  table  sat  Mrs.  Basil,  waiting 
for  her  solitary  breakfast. 

A  white-haired,  near-sif^ted,  handsome 
womui  of  flfty4wowas  this  stately, /amfan^s 
widow  of  good,  easy,  old  Judge  Basil.  Her 
blaefc  dress  was  not  new,  but  it  was  of  fine 
material.  %e  wore  no  oraaments ;  bnt  her 
left  hand  rested  lif^tiy  upon  an  ivory-headed 
staff  of  curious  workmanship,  itsdf  no  mean 
ornament,  and  without  which  she  was  never 
seen.  It  was  not  on  account  of  any  infirm- 
ity that  she  always  carried  that  handsome 
stafi',  but  because  it  was  an  heirloom  in  her 
family,  and  because,  perhapa,  It  added  to  that 


air  of  lofty  calm  which  was  her  peculiar 
characteristic ;  for  Hrs.  Basil  had  been  mncb 
admired  in  her  day,  and  knew  her  good  points 
and  how  to  enhance  them.  She  was  not 
above  medium  height,  but  so  erect  was  she, 
and  80  much  did  that  conspicuous  staff  add 
to  the  dignity  of  her  presence,  that  people 
naturally  thongfat  her  tall  The  world,  w* 
know,  was  not  correctly  informed  in  r^ard 
to  the  stature  of  the  Grand  Honarqne  until 
long  ynrs  after  Us  death ;  and  so,  until  die 
inevitable  measure  was  token,  Hn.  Basil's 
worid  entertained  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  her  inches. 

There  had  been  a  time  wiHiin  the  munory 
of  Wddleborough  when  Hrs.  Ba^,  who  be> 
came  old  Judge  Basil's  second  wife  at  a  some- 
what mature  age,  lived  in  splendor ;  and 
sometliing  of  the  tarnished  glory  of  that  lux- 
urious era  still  seemed  to  cling  to  her  In  the 
many  habits  of  a  luxurious  life  that  she  still 
retained.  She  submitted  with  dignity,  in- 
deed, to  jnany  privations  that  could  not  be 
avoided;  she  willingly  denied  herself  in  the 
article  of  dress;  she  did  not  murmur  when 
the  one  poor  horse  that  drew  the  unpretend- 
ing (not  to  say  shabby)  little  rockaway  she 
had  been  forced  to  aubatltute  for  her  hand- 
some carriage  was  harnessed  to  the  plough  ; 
and  she  resigned  herself  very  composedly  to 
the  necessity  of  having  one  man-servant  ful- 
fill the  duties  of  gardener,  conchman,  itnd 
general  factotum  ;  but  two  things  there  were 
in  which  the  old  judge's  thrifty  courin  conM 
never  prevail  against  the  old  judge's  impov- 
erished widow — Hrs.  Basil  would  never  re- 
fuse to  entertain  her  relaiiona,  and  she  woold 
never  consent  to  take  her  meals  at  those  nn- 
dvilind  hoars  whidi  Hisa  Baall,  for  heidth 
and  economy's  aake,  rigidly  adhered  to. 

**Toa  have  letters  for  me,  Thurston?** 
—extending  her  small  white  hud,  and  speak- 
ing in  the  soft,  indolent  voice  of  a  person  of 
infinite  leisure.  "  Ob,  I  hope  Hiss  Basil  Bee» 
that  little  Aleck  Griswold  receives  some  trifle 
for  his  trouble?"  This  she  invariably  sdd 
whenever  the  arrival  of  letters  reminded  \ast 
of  the  boy,  but  she  just  as  invariably  forgot 
him  the  next  moment. 

*'  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  old  Thurston,  bowing 
low — not  that  be  knew,  for  Hiss  Basil  rarely 
let  her  right  hand  know  what  her  left  hand 
did. 

Hrs.  Basil  did  not  hear  htm  ;  she  was  al- 
ready absorbed  in  her  letter,  which  she  had 
opened  eagerly  the  instant  she  saw  the  well- 
known  writing,  without  staying  evoi  to 
glance  at  the  other  whldi  she  held  in  ber 
hand. 

"  Any  orders,  ma'am,  for  Hiss  Pamela  ?  " 
said  old  Thurston.  It  behooved  him,  be 
thought,  to  discover  whether  these  letters 
foreboded  visitors,  as  letters  at  this  season 
generally  did ;  for  Hrs.  Basil's  kinsfolk 
the  coast  stiH  found  Basilwood,  even  in  Its 
deeadenin,  a  pleasant  retreat  In  warm  weath- 
er :  the  rooms  were  spoeious,  fruit  mis  plontf- 
fU,  and  Mrs.  Baril,  In  spiie  of  straitened 
means,  was  a  grodons  hostess. 

"  Oh,  Fll  see  Hiss  Basil  myself,*'  she  mld^ 
without  looking  np.   "  Ton  may  go." 

"There'll  be  visitors  certain,  and  Wbs^ 
Pamela  she'll  take  it  hard  abont  provMin*,**' 
ssid  old  Thurston  to  Umadf,  as  be  made  bia- 
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«ay  toward  the  ■timwbeny-bed,  so  fall  of 
apeealation  Aat  he  qoite  forgot  to  Ump,  al- 
■  Uiongh  Miss  BadI,  vho  had  risen  from  her 
sioopiDg  postare,  stood  watching  erec;  step. 

Bat  Miss  Bull  was  not  thinking  of  old 
Tharston's  Steps- 

"Any  letters  for  me,  Tbmston?"  she 
asked,  anzioDslr. 

She  had  poabed  back  the  deep  aan-boO' 
net  which,  indeed,  she  did  not  wear  through 
any  regurd  for  her  complexiOD,  but  aa  a  safe- 
goard  to  health,  and  the  pale,  delicate  face, 
with  the  restless,  sad  gra^  eyes,  aud  the 
dark  hair  streaked  with  silver,  was  exposed 
to  the  full  blaze  of  the  snn.  Tall,  and  slight, 
and  angalar,  was  she,  and  utterly  without 
grace  of  pose  or  motion,  yet  she  had  all  the 
dignity  of  a  thorough  lady,  and  old  Thurs- 
ton bowed  as  low  before  her  as  he  did  before 
Mrs.  Basil  herself. 

'*  One  of  these  yaller  letters,"  said  he. 

"Is  that  all?"  aaid  she,  in  a  disappoint- 
«d  tone,  and  a.  look  of  dismay  crept  into  her 
«yea. 

**  And  two  white  ones  for  the  madame." 

"  How  do  yon  know  tiiey  are  fbr  bert" 
w&A  Hiss  Basil,  impatiently,  enishing  the  let- 
ttf  Tharaton  had  already  ^ven  her,  onread, 
into  her  pooket.  *^Let  me  see  them',"  she 
demanded,  peremptorily  stretching  out  her 
kand. 

"  Aleek  Oriswolfl,  he  faM  me  so,**  add 
old  Thniston,  apol(^^oally ;  *^and  I  carried 
than  straight  to  the  house.  It's  all  right, 
IGss  Pamela ;  I  give  'em  Into  the  madame's 
own  bands." 

Thurston  always  spoke  of  Mrs.  Basil  as 
the  "  madame." 

A  flash  of  vezaUon  swept  orer  lOss  Ba- 
sil's pallid  face. 

"  lu  future,  Thurston,"  said  ahe,  evident- 
ly straggling  to  speak  calmly,  "  always  bring 
the  mail  first  to  me.  Mrs.  Basil  is  not  up 
every  day  at  this  hour." 

Old  Thurston,  with  rather  a  crestfallen 
k>ok,  went  off  to  study  "  about  taking  up 
the  hoe  against  the  nettles,  and  Miss  Basil 
began  again  to  pall  up  the  weeds.  How  long 
ahe  had  worked  she  did  not  know — for  her 
thoughts  were  afar — when  a  voice  at  faer 
aide  Bud: 

"  Pamela,  here  is  a  letter  for  yoa ;  it  was 
^en  me  by  mistake.** 

lOss  Basil  almost  thonght  she  bad  dreamed 
the  wKds,  they  were  so  true  to  her  hope,  so 
foreign  to  faer  expectation;  bat  when  she 
tnraed  soddenly  and  saw  Mrs.  Banl  stand- 
ing before  her,  she  started  up  in  alarm ;  it 
was  so  very  nnnsnal  fbr  Mrs.  Baidl  to  come 
Ottt  before  the  dew  was  off. 

Poor  IKss  Basil !  who  bad  lived  for  years 
OD  a  trembUng  hope  of  which  Mrs.  Basil  had 
no  suspicion,  was  forever  haunted  by  the 
flhadow  of  a  fear.  She  knit  her  shaking  fin- 
^rs  together  as  if  to  steady  herself,  and 
ttammered,  wildly ; 

"  What— what  is— the  matter*  " 

voice  died  away  in  a  terrified  wlds- 

per. 

**  A  letter  for  yoa,"  said  Mrs.  Basil,  oold- 

She  was  not  nervous  nor  excitable  her- 
tslf,  and  she  had  no  sympathy  for  nervous, 
doitable  people. 


"  Oh,  thank  yon,"  Miss  Basil  said,  trying 
to  speak  with  equal  indiflierence. 

She  did  not  look  at  Mrs.  Badl,  and  her 
face  was  hidden  by  the  big  sun-bonnet,  so 
that  the  two  slow  tears  rolling  over  her  faded 
cheeks  fell  unseen.  One  glance  she  gave  the 
letter  before  she  consigned  it  to  her  pocket, 
and  then,  to  Mrs.  Basil's  surprise  and  an- 
noyance, ahe  dropped  on  her  knees  among 
the  Btrawberry-vioes  agaiu  without  another 
word. 

"Pamela  is  hwSk  a  drudge,"  Mrs.  Basil 
thought,  with  impatient  contempt.  "She 
hasn't  a  thought  above  work.  She  makes 
DotbiDg  of  my  coming  out  in  this  morning 
dew  for  her  accommodation." 

How,  indeed,  was  she  to  understand  that 
Mies  Basil,  who  was  unconscious  now  of  the 
sort  of  frantic  industry  with  which  she  was 
pulling  up  the  weeds,  had  dropped  so  sud- 
deniy  upon  her  knees  with  no  other  thought 
than  quietly  to  oftr  up  a  devout  thanks- 
giving? Mrs.  Basil  contemplated  her  a  mo- 
ment ID  half-scomful  silence  before  she  said: 

*'  Pamela,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you 
after  a  while.  I  cannot  stand  here  now ;  I 
have  not  yet  breakfasted." 

"  Tery  well,"  said  ffiss  BasU,  from  the 
depths  of  \es  sun-bonnet,  *'  Shall  I  oome  to 
you  in  half  an  boar  f  It  is  not  prudent  to 
walk  out  in  the  morning  on  an  empty  stom- 
ach, I  know." 

Mrs.  Basil  tunied  away  impatientiy. 

"  She  triev  to  evade  me,  as  if  she  tJiought 
I  would  pry  into  her  correspondence  I"  she 
aaid  to  herself,  indignantly. 

She  would  have  resented  the  imputation 
of  low  curiosity,  yet  she  was  conscious,  as 
she  walked  back  to  the  house,  of  a  feeling  of 
disappointment.  She  had  tried  in  vain  to 
decipher  the  blurred,  illegible  post -mark, 
and  thought  she  might  have  sent  the  letter 
by  the  servant  that  brought  in  her  breakfast, 
but  she  had  preferred  to  deliver  it  herself. 
It  seemed  a  little  hard  that  after  ahe  had 
taken  ail  that  trouble  Miaa  Basil  had  not  ap- 
preciated it  sufficiently  to  offer  a  word  in  ex- 
planation of  a  correspondence  for  which  Mrs. 
Basil  found  it  difficult  to  account 

"  It  is  not  possible  that  she  can  have  a 
lover,"  she  mused,  as  ^e  sipped  her  coffee. 

She's  not  ten  years  younger  than  I.  It 
must  be  from  old  IDaa  Hawkesby,  I  fau^ ; 
but  I  don't  see  why  she  shonld  be  so  reticent 
about  a  letter  from  that  old  woman.  How- 
ever, it  ts  no  aflUr  of  mine." 

And  thus  Mrs.  ^sil  thought  she  had  dis- 
missed the  su^eot  from  her  mind. 


CHAPTER  IL 

WHO  cousa  KOWT 

Miss  Basil's  position  at  Basilwood  was 
DMtber  easy  nor  altogether  pleasant,  but  hab- 
it and  circumstance  hod  combined  to  fix  and 
keep  her  there.  She  had  come  to  Uiddle- 
borough  a  stranger,  and  though  more  than 
twenty  years  had  now  passed,  a  stranger  she 
alill  remained,  and  something  of  a  mystery, 
which  is  always  the  case  when  a  person  seems 
sedulously  to  shun  society.  Yet  no  one  had 
ever  liositated  about  receiving  her,  for  bad 


not  the  estimable  Judge  Basil,  whose  remote 
cousin  she  was,  gracioasly  aocorded  her  a 
home  beneath  his  roof?  She  was  homeless 
and  friendless  when  she  came  to  him,  but  in 
time  she  had  requited  his  kindness  a  tboa- 
sand-fold  by  an  nnselOsh  devotion  to  his  do- 
mestic interests.  For,  though  the  judge's 
first  wife  waa  then  living,  she  was  a  confirmed 
invalid,  and  but  for  Miaa  Basil  the  household 
affairs  must  have  been  sadly  neglected,  and 
the  little  orphan  grandchild,  Joanna,  who, 
some  yeara  after  Misa  Basil  came,  was  born 
and  left  motherlesa  at  Basilwood,  must  have 
suffered  for  proper  care. 

The  second  Mrs.  Basil,  who  succeeded  the 
first  after  a  very  short  interval,  waa  never 
known  to  assume  any  burden  that  ahe  could 
avoid,  and  finding  so  excellent  a  hou8e-keep< 
er  and  manager  in  charge  when  she  became 
mistress  of  Basilwood,  was  too  well  content 
in  the  ease  and  comfort  affbrded  by  such  an 
arrangement  to  disturb  it;  and  thus  it  had 
continued,  and  seemed  to  promise  still  to 
continue,  for  ICsa  Basil  having  far  less  en- 
terprise than  energy,  shrank  more  aud  more 
from  the  tntmoil  of  the  outer  worid.  She 
was  not  fond  of  the  Judge's  widow,  but  she 
had  a  strong  attachment  for  the  old  home- 
stead, whwe  she  had  led,  for  so  many  years, 
the  peaceful  life  of  a  recluse,  and  she  waa 
sttll  pleased  to  remain,  although  she  knew 
that  she  was  spending  faer  energies  with  no 
prospect  of  an  adequate  return.  Mrs.  Basil 
beraelf  had  only  a  life  interest  in  Basilwood, 
wlueb  after  her  death  would  paas  into  the 
possession  of  her  nephew,  Arthur  HendalL 
For  this  reason  Miss  Basil  entertained  no  fa- 
vorable regard  toward  young  Heudall,  whom 
she  had  never  met,  and  did  not  wish  ever  to 
meet. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Judge  Ba- 
sil did  not  appreciate  all  that  Miss  Basil  did 
in  liis  home.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  accept  so  lavish  a  requital  of  his 
kindness  and  hospitality  aa  a  matter  of 
course;  but,  good,  easy  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  that  be  was,  while  he  knew  and  feel- 
ingly acknowledged  that  bis  friendleaa  cous. 
in's  services  were  inestimable,  he  would  have 
deemed  it  an  insult  to  offer  her  a  house-keep- 
er's salary.  She  was  a  lady,  he  said,  with 
pride,  and  she  should  live  in  his  bouse  for* 
ever  as  a  lady.  Her  services,  therefore,  were 
rendered  of  her  own  free  ohcnoe,  and  not  at 
his  instance.  It  was  always  his  intention, 
however,  to  make  some  provision  for  her  in 
Us  will;  bat  death  overtook  him  soddmly, 
he  had  Kved  extravagantly,  and  his  estate  was 
found  to  be  Insolvent.  Basilwood,  once  a 
highly-improved  place,  was  mortgaged  for 
more  than  its  value,  to  old  Mr.  Hendaft,  Mrs. 
Basil's  father,  who  settled  it,  together  with 
two  or  three  hundred  acres  adjacent,  upon 
hia  daughter  during  her  life,  and,  after  her 
death,  upon  hia  grandson,  Arthur.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  tliat  old  Mr.  Eendall,  in 
settling  bis  affiiirs  for  the  next  worid,  should 
take  thought  for  Miss  Basil,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  nor 
yet  for  the  judge's  destitute  granddaughter, 
whose  own  relations — the  few  that  remained 
— ignored  faer ;  waa  it  not  enough  that  she 
too,  by  the  grace  of  Mrs.  Baall,  continued 
still  to  find  shelter  at  Basilwood  ? 
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The  world,  the  gossiping  Middleborough 
vorld  that  commented  on  everybody's  affiiirs, 
said  loudly  that  tf  ra.  Basil  had  done  remark- 
ably n-ell,  ail  thit^  eonndered  (a  Baving 
clause,  alwayi  thrown  iu  as  a  balance  to 
Judgment),  by  her  husband's  relations,  when 
she  oontinued  to  that  queer  Hiss  'Basil,  and 
that  forlorn  little  Joanna,  the  friwdly  shelter 
of  Basilvood.  Miss  Basil,  bad  she  diosen  so 
to  do,  might  eaMIy  hare  shown  the  world  how 
Indispensable  she  was  to  the  judge's  money- 
less widow;  but  Hiss  Basil  was  the  most 
reticent  of  vomen,  and  all  she  asked  of  the 
world  vas  to  be  let  alone.  She  was  well  con- 
tent to  immure  herself  at  Basilwood,  that 
she  might  thus  secure  a  proper  home  in 
which  to  keep  the  little  Joanna. 

She  had  accepted  this  child,  motherless 
from  the  day  of  her  birth,  as  a  sacred  trust, 
for  the  sake  of  Judge  Basil's  well  -  tried 
friendBhip,  and  everybody  commended  her 
unwearying  devotion  to  her  young  charge. 
And  Miss  Basil  was  indeed  devoted  to  the 
child,  but  with  a  devotion  in  which  a  stern 
sense  of  duty  usurped  the  blind,  ouctuestion- 
ing  faith  of  love.  Joanna  was  to  her  an  ob- 
ject in  life,  but  not  the  object  for  which  she 
lired. 

Uiddleborough  had  long  quite  forgotten 
that  bright  young  lad,  whom,  years  ago,  the 
judge  had  receired  at  Basilwood  as  his  ward ; 
but  Miss  Basil  remembered  bim  always ;  he 
was  enshrined  in  h«e  heart,  the  idol  of  her  af- 
fections, and  his  place  no  other  oonid  ever 
take.  He  was  but  a  baby  of  six  years.  Judge 
Basil's  Httie  namesake,  when  he  was  brought 
to  Basilwood,  where  Hiss  Basil  had  already 
been  some  time  established  in  her  responsi- 
ble post;  and  when  he  eame  crying  for  the 
father  and  mother  he  bad  left  dead  in  the 
distant  town  of  the  West  that  she  used  to 
know,  she  took  him  in  her  lap  and  cried 
with  him,  and  day  by  day,  with  unfiagging 
tenderness  and  devotion,  so  won  the  child's 
heart  that  he  asked,  at  last,  to  call  her  moth- 
er. But  prim  Miss  Basil  said  "  no  "  to  this  ; 
she  did  not  think  it  would  be  right ;  he  might 
call  her  "  Pamela,"  however.  Yet  she  gave 
hini  all  the  mother-love  her  heart  could  hold. 
The  little  Joanna  who  came  a  few  years  lata*, 
and  was  given  to  her  from  the  day  of  her 
birth,  received,  indeed,  every  motherly  care 
Hn[i  kindness;  but  all  the  passionate  tender- 
ness of  Miss  Basil's  heart  was  monopolized 
by  the  handsome  hoy  now  growing  into  a 
bold,  promising  youth,  in  whom  Judge  Basil 
took  no  little  pride.  Somewhat  spoiled, 
somewhat  willful,  perhaps,  the  boy  was ;  but 
so  aflbctionate,  Mtd  so  devoted  to  her,  that 
Hiss  Basil  could  see  no  fault  in  him ;  and 
her  Influence  over  him  was  such  a  support  to 
the  judge's  mildly-exercised  authority,  that 
in  spite  of  some  discreditable  escapades, 
some  boyish  follies  and  eztraT^nces,  it 
might  saibly  have  been  predicted  that  he 
would  sow  bis  wild-oats  early  and  do  well  at 
last. 

But — he  had  run  away  soon  after  the 
judge's  second  marriage,  driven,  as  Miss  Ba- 
sil firmly  beliovGd,  by  Mrs.  Basil's  want  of 
forbearance.  Whither  he  had  gone  none 
knew,  and  no  one  cared  except  Miss  Basil. 
When  be  left,  she  bad  a  long  illness,  and  lay 
for  many  days  at  death's  door.   Many  good 


people  said  that  it  was  a  visitation  on  her  for 
making  an  idol  of  human  clay ;  and  every- 
body sympathized  witlr"poor,  deitr  Mrs.  Ba- 
sil who  bad  bad  such  a  trial  in  that  boy ; " 
thua  voting  his  departure  a  good  riddance, 
they  made  all  haste  to  foiq^  him.  No  one 
suspected,  as  the  yesrs  went  by,  that  ftom 
time  to  time  letters  came  to  one  faithful,  pa- 
tient watoher,  for  Hiss  Basil  was  good  at 
keeping  her  own  counsel,  and  nobody  in  Hid- 
dleborough  imagined  that  she  looked  for  the 
day  when  Basil  Bedmond  should  return, 
"  bringing  bis  sheaves  with  him," 

Sustained  by  such  a  hope,  Hiss  Basil 
oould  patiently  await  a  time,  not  far  distant 
now,  she  felt,  when  Mrs.  Basil  should  be  made 
to  suffer  remorse  snd  humiliation  for  her 
harshness  and  impatience  toward  the  judge's 
young  ward,  whose  small  patrimony  had  van- 
ished somehow  in  the  reckless  extravagance 
and  had  management  that  had  followed  upon 
the  judge's  second  marriage. 

Yet  Miss  Basil  was  not  conscious  that  any 
leaven  of  malice  and  uncharitableness  infect- 
ed the  fair  hope  that  fed  her  very  life ;  was 
she  not,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  day 
afW  day,  and  year  af^r  year,  serving  Mrs. 
Basil  better  than  Mrs.  Basil,  who  had  no 
head  for  business,  would  ever  know  t  Did 
not  Mrs.  Basil  find  her  always  ready  to  wait 
upon  her  commands  t  At  this  very  moment 
she  knew,  by  an  unfailing  instinct,  that  Mrs. 
Basil  was  going  to  speak  to  her  about  making 
a  room  ready  for  some  vlsltora  And  was  it 
not  hard  that  any  one  should  come  now  to 
eat  up  the  early,  strawberries  without  paying 
for  tiiem,  when  she  knew  of  two  or  three 
e[HOures  and  invalids  In  the  town  that  would 
give  a  good  price  for  the  first  that  ripened  ? 
Sht  did  not  approve  of  entert^ning  so  much 
company ;  it  was  expensive  and  troublesome, 
and  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  comfort 
of  the  guests  all  fell  upon  her ;  but  she  knew 
that  it  was  useless  to  remonstrate,  and,  when 
she  had  pulled  op  all  the  weeds  she  meant  to 
pull  up  that  morning,  she  went  in  and  changed 
her  dress  for  a  neat,  dark  calico,  in  which 
she  presently  appeared  before  Mrs.  Basil. 

Mrs.  Basil  was  ready  for  the  conference. 
She  had  breakfasted,  and  sent  away  the 
table. 

*'  Pamela,"  said  she,  "  which  is  the  pleas- 
^ntest  room  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  Yours  is,"  answered  Hiss  Basil,  with 
stoical  calm. 

She  never  openly  rebelled  against  receiv- 
ing visitors;  but  she  could  be  aggravating. 
But  Hrs.  Basil  would  never  condescend  to 
notice  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

"Could  yon  make  the  large  room  oppo- 
site mine  ready  to4ay  ?  " 

There  would  have  been  no  use  in  saying 
'*  No,"  as  Miss  Basil  very  well  knew,  so  she 
said, "  Yes." 

"  Do  BO,  then,  if  you  please,"  said  Mrs. 
Basil,  with  unusual  btandness ;  and  then  she 
paused,  as  If  she  would  be  inquired  of. 

But  Miss  Basil  remained  provokingly  si- 
lent. What  difference  did  it  make  to  her 
who  was  coming  f  Were  they  not  all  more 
or  lesa  alike,  these  numerous  relatives  of  her 
cousin's  widow,  self-indulgent  people,  who  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years  had  found  it  con- 
venient and  economical  to  spend  more  or  less 


of  the  summer  at  Basilwood?  Whether 
they  came  singly,  or  in  couples,  or  in  trios^ 
they  meant  trouble,  and  they  gave  trouble, 
and  Hiss  Basil  could  only  thank  a  kind  Provi- 
dence that  there  were  no  children  in  the  con- 
nection. 

"  You  win  see  that  every  thing  is  made 
ihorm^hly  comf(»tabIe,"  said  Hrs.  Ba^  after 
a  little  pause.  "  To-morrow  or  next  day  I 
expect  my  n^hew."  She  made  the  announce- 
ment with  an  air  of  triomph  tiiat  seemed 
to  demand  congratolation ;  but  Ifiss  Basil 
clasped  her  bands  with  a  start,  and  exclaimed 
in  dismay,  before  she  was  well  amre  of  her 
words: 

"  Mercy  defend  us  I  The  litih  Joanna  J  " 
It  was  an  involuntary  remonstrance  against 
the  inevitable  ;  for  poor  Hiss  Basil  had  long 
known  that  sooner  or  later  Mrs.  Basil's  neph- 
ew would  come  to  Basilwood ;  and,  unex- 
pected though  the  announcement  was,  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  lived  all  her  life  for  (his 
supreme  moment.  It  would  be  an  evil  day^ 
the  day  of  his  coming,  she  feared,  for  Arthur 
Hendall,  she  knew,  was  a  young  man  of  the 
gay  world,  and  oh,  what  a  giddy  child  was 
the  littie  Joanna,  with  her. heart  upon  her 
sleeve  I 

There  was  no  need  to  give  her  thought 
further  words,  however;  Mrs.  Basil,  though 
she  did  not  share  these  fears,  understood 
than  perfectly.  * 

"Pamela,"  sdd  she,  stiffiiJng' visibly, 
"Joanna  is  a  mere  child— ^  yet." 

But  this  reminder  had  no  comfort  for 
Miss  BariL  She  remembered  (with  what  a 
sinking  of  heart  I)  that  this  lUtie  Joanna  had 
lately  acquired  the  art  of  twisting  up  ber 
crisp,  bronie-brown  hair  in  a  way  that  did 
not  appertain  to  childhood,  and,  further,  that 
she  had  clamored  but  yesterday  for  a  demi- 
train  !  And  how  these  notions  of  dress  had 
arisen  in  the  mind  of  this  secluded  child 
bafSed  Miss  Basil's  penetration,  which  was 
never  very  acute  where  character  was  con- 
cerned; yet,  with  an  intuition  very  rare  in 
her  experience,  she  perceived  that  these  aspi- 
rations  after  the  vanities  of  the  toilet  gave  a 
fiat  contradiction  to  Mrs.  Basil's  estimate  of 
Joanna;  for  certainly,  by  these  tokens,  she 
was  not  "a  mere  child." 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Basil,  though  she  had  never 
noticed  how  Joanna  wore  her  hair,  and  though 
she  was  ignorant  of  the  disputo  about  the 
demi-train,  read  Miss  Basil's  thou^t,  for  she 
added,  immediately : 

"Your  fears,  in  any  case,  are  absurd. 
Do  you  suppose  that  all  the  world  is  going 
to  see  Joanna  with  your  admiring  eyes  V  " 

"But  I  don't  admire  Joanna,  Heaven 
knows  I  **  said  Hiss  Ba^  peevishly,  resenting 
such  an  imputaticm  upon  the  soundness  of 
her  judgment.  "  What  is  there  to  admire  In 
herf  A  poor  little  brown  mite  that  will 
never  repay  my  care!  Reckless,  heedless, 
given  over  to  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world — that's  Joanos,  for  all  my  pray- 
ers, for  all  my  pains — " 

"There,  Pamela,"  swd  Mrs.  Basil,  with 
dignity,  "  I  can  see  no  necessity  whateverfor 
thus  disparaging  my  husband's  granddaugh- 
ter." 

Mrs.  Basil  made  rather  a  display  of  al- 
ways remembering  that  Joanna  was  her  hus- 
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band's  granddaughter;  she  was  pleased  to 
bare  the  child  call  her  *'  graudmamma ; "  but 
she  was  not  fond  ot  her,  and,  though  she  had 
checked  Miss  Basil,  she  herself  saw  bo  little 
to  admire  in  Joaaua  that  she  could  not  un- 
derstand why  she  should  be  an  obstacle  in 
the  wa;  of  Arthur's  coming  to  Basilwood. 
She  wished  to  keep  Arthur  with  her;  she 
hoped  to  induce  him  to  give  np  oiril-engiDeer- 
ing,  with  which  he  seemed  just  now  to  be  in- 
fatuated, and  devote  himself  to  planting ;  for, 
though  planting  was  no  longer  the  oiium  cum 
digHibae  it  bad  onoe  been,  Krs.  Beul  found 
it  h&rd  to  aty'nre  her  hereditarj  fUth  in  the 
migbt  of  cotton.  Bat,  if  Hise  Baail  was  go- 
ing to  make  a  fbu  abont  It  on  aoooant  of  the 
Utile  Joanna,  aha  thongfat  Hiaa  Baail  wouid 
do  better  to  eomplatn  to  old  mss  Hawkesby, 
Joanna'a  great-aant,  who  never  yet  bad  trou- 
bled herself  abont  ber  young  relative ;  and 
Mra  Ba^  was  proudl;  conscious  that  the  bad 
done  a  good  part  by  ber  hosband's  grand- 
daughter. 

She  did  not  say  any  thing  of  this  kind  to 
Hiss  Basil ;  it  would  have  sounded  too  qnar- 
relsome ;  but,  remembering  the  letter  Miss 
Basil  had  that  morniag  received,  she  was 
moved  to  ask  whether  Miss  Hawkesby  ever 
wrote. 

*'  Sometimes,  not  ofXen,"  said  Miss  Basil, 
telactantly. 

*'  She  doa  remember  Joanna,  then  •  Pray 
what  kind  of  woman  is  she  f  Ton  know  I 
Iiave  never  seen  her  f  " 

Kow,  concerning  old  Hiss  Hawkesby,  Hiss 
Basil  thought,  and  not  altogether  without  rea- 
80D,  that  if  she  would  be  content  to  settle 
down  in  some  quiet  place  and  economize,  in> 
rtead  of  wasting  ber  tine  and  ber  money  trav- 
iding  IiUfaer  and  thither,  she  ndgbt  be  able  to 
do  ewiietblng  for  tiie  Uttla  Joanna,  as  well  as 
fw  Asdta,  Joanna's  hair-slster,  whom  the  old 
lady  had  Uken  to  live  with  ber.  Hiss  BadI, 
therefore,  was  not  disposed  to  lay  any  tblng 
partienlBrly  flattering  about  old  Hiss  Sawkes- 
by. 

'*  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  Jadge  ber  I  *' 
she  answered,  with  a  highly-judicial  air. 

Mrs.  Basil  smiled  faintly. 

"Oh,  I  hope  she  may  yet  do  aiunetbing 
for  our  little  Joanna,"  she  said. 

'*  I  don't  expect  it,  and  I  don't  encourage 
the  child  to  expect  it  1 "  Hiss  Basil  answered, 
hastily,  not  without  hittemesB.  "  Joanna  is 
very  well  as  she  is ;  /don't  wiab  to  be  rid  of 
ber."  An  uneasy  au!>ptcion  that  Hrs.  Basil 
meant  to  banish  the  child  began  to  creep 
into  ber  mind. 

"  Nor  do  I,"  said  Hrs.  Basil,  serenely  un> 
ooosoious  that  any  sncb  wish  lurked  in  her 
heart,  and  satisfied  that  she  was  influenced 
solely  by  a  desire  for  Joanna's  welfare ;  "but 
consider,  Pamela,  yon  and  I  cannot  live  for- 
ever.;' 

Hiaa  Baail  tamed  pale,  not  at  the  thought 
of  dcesb,  bat  at  the  inggestion  of  Joaima  left 
to  straggle  alone. 

"  The  Lord  will  provide,"  ahe  said,  f^ntly. 
I  honor  your  ioitb,"  Mrs.  Basil  answered, 
rather  coldly  ;  "  but  in  yoar  place  /  should 
think  it  necessary  to  make  aonw  provision  for 
Joanna*s  fntare." 

**  I  aball  make  provision  for  Joanna's  fu. 
ton/*  said  Idas  ^sil,  hastily ;  then,  seeing 


Hrs.  Basil's  surprise,  ahe  added,  in  some  con- 
fuaion,  "  by  teaching  her  to  lay  up  treasure 
where  neither  moth  for  rust  doth  corrupt. 
And  I  don't  see,"  she  continued,  dolefully, 
"  why  we  need  discuss  Hiss  Hawkesby.  /am 
willing  to  keep  Joanna ;  I've  always  taken 
care  of  her." 

"  0  Pamela,  if  you  disapprove  of  Joanna's 
profiting  by  her  owu  relations,"  said  Urs. 
Basil,  with  an  offended  air,  "  it's  no  affair  of 
mine ;  but  I  had  only  her  good  at  heart,  I'm 
sure." 

Then  Miss  Basil  grew  penitent 
"Tou  are  very  kind,"  she  faltered ;  "  and 
I'll  go  now  and  attmd  to  the  room." 


TEJ\r  DAYS  W/TIf  THE 
SEMINOLES, 

IL 

THE  next  day  we  visited  the  cornfields 
again,  and  staid  until  the  gathering 
clouds  and  mattering  thunder  betokened 
rain. 

Then  there  was  a  scampering.  Parker's 
squaw  appropriated  my  guide's  marsh  pony, 
and  Tiger  had  mounted  my  bay  stallion. 

It  was  a  unique  procession  that  wound 
through  the  shady  cypress-swamp  and  over 
the  prairie. 

First  came  Porker's  two  daughters — young 
ladies  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  respectively — 
who  had  captured  one  of  the  old  Indian's 
colts,  and,  mounted  astride  its  back,  led  the 
cavalcade.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  thdr  masical  laughter  came  float* 
ing  back  at  every  leap  and  kick  of  thdr  half- 
broken  steed,  yezt  came  Parker's  squaw, 
astride  my  guide's  pony,  with  a  eolemu-look> 
Ing  papoose  on  her  book,  holding  up  ber 
scanty  skirts  irith  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  she  clung  to  the  bridle.  After  ber 
came  Tiger,  with  my  rubber  blanket  over  his 
head,  a-  tin  kettle  on  one  arm,  an  iron  pot 
swung  from  Uie  other,  and  a  lapfnl  of  com. 

Hy  guide,  a  host  of  pickaninnies,  eleven 
d<^,  a  colt,  and  a  hog  or  two,  came  next 

Parker  and  myself  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  procession  started.  The  girls  had 
stripped,  and  were  clinging  to  the  pony  and 
to  each  other  for  dear  life.  We  had  gont^ 
but  a  few  rods  when  the  pony  suddenly  ele- 
vated his  heels,  landing  the  girls — a  confused 
vision  of  legs  and  arms — yards  away  In  the 
marsh.  With  another  flourish,  and  a  snort 
of  defiance  be  then  seoured  away  over  the 
plain. 

That  started  all  the  rest. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  expression  of  Ti- 
ger's face  as  he  dashed  off,  clia^ng  desper- 
ately to  the  horse,  and  shouting  broken  frag, 
roents  of  Seminole  and  Enj^ish : 

**  Che  la  ko  holawangos ;  hock  to  che  ho- 
lawangus;  dam  I" 

The  colt  then  went  for  ^e  scene,  upset- 
ting a  whole  row  of  dogs,  and  extorting  pro- 
ihne  exelamations  from  the  patient  ^rker. 

AfW  we  bad  reached  the  shanties,  the 
party  came  in,  one  after  another,  and,  remov- 
ing their  garments  (such  as  had  any),  squat- 
ted about  the  fire. 

In  my  walk  with  my  iDdian  ftiend  I  had 


discovered  an  intereBting  and  valuable  plant, 
an  antidote  for  snake-bites,  called  by  the  In- 
dians "  pah  sah  ;  "  by  the  whites,  "  lattle- 
snake  -  master."  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is 
known  to  the  materia  medica,  and  think  it  is 
new  to  toxicologlBts.  It  grows  in  the  low 
prairies  and  open  woods.  The  Seminole  al- 
ways carries  a  piece  of  tiie  root  about  him. 

Examine  the  contents  of  a  Seminole's 
medicine-bag — a  little  square  bog  woven  of 
palmetto-fibre,  which  he  never  is  without — 
and  you  will  find  this  root,  a  piece  of  iris- 
root,  and  perhaps  a  sbred  of  tobacco. 

The  mode  of  operation  in  case  of  snake- 
bite is  ^ple.  The  toot  ia  macerated  in 
the  mouth  and  placed  upon  the  woimd.  A> 
my.fneud  explained  to  me: 

"Chitta(saake)bitenm;killum.  OhitU 
biteeim  ;  pab  sab  you  got ;  no  kill  um." 

Certain  It  is  that  an  Indian  ia  never  killed 
by  snakes  ;  and  equally  certain  tbat  they  are 
often  bitten,  as  they  wade  swamps  and  ham- 
mocks with  no  protection  for  their  legs,  and 
hunt  in  the  most  horrible  places.  Curious  is 
their  veneration  for*a  snake. 

They  believe  that  if  they  kill  a  snake  its 
spirit  will  incite  its  snrviving  relatives  to 
kill  them. 

We  passed  a  large  moccasin  snake  (a 
deadly  species)  right  in  our  path.  I  was 
about  to  kill  it,  when  the  Indian  stopped 
me,  saying  that  I  had  the  pah  sah ;  if  the 
snake  bit  me,  I  had  the  cure;  If  I  killed  it 
it  would  be  bad  for  me. 

I  killed  it  nevertheless. 

That  evening,  gathered  about  the  (samp- 
flre,  we  entertained  one  another  with  stories, 
though  our  red  brothers  did  little  more  than 
grant  an  assent  now  and  then. 

The  moat  interesting  was  told  by  my 
guide,  who  bad  been  present  at  their  annual 
feast  of  the  harvest,  or  "  bask." 

The  ceremony  is  undoubtedly  one  of  puri- 
fication— a  propitiatory  offering  to  the  Great 
Spirit  Every  year  at  the  ripening  of  the 
harvest  they  gather  all  the  people  of  their 
tribes,  and  hold  a  grand  powWow,  lusting 
several  days. 

They  burn  and  destroy  all  the  filth  and  use- 
less utensils  of  cooking,  etc.,  and  burn  all  con- 
demned old  clothes,  purify  themtielTes  by 
sweating  and  washing ;  after  which  they  elect 
chiefs,  and  transact  such  business  as  needs 
attention. 

As  my  guide  was  at  their  feast  last  year, 
let  him  relate  the  Btory  as  he  told  it  to  me 
that  night,  by  the  smouldering  camp-fire, 
with  listening  Indians : 

"  'Twas  about  the  first  of  July  ;  and  me 
and  Aleck  thought  we'd  go  out  and  kind  of 
celebrate  the  Fourth  among  the  Indians,  see- 
ing's  we'd  been  invited.  Well,  we  got  out 
here ;  'twas  over  the  same  trail  we  took  the 
other  day,  but  the  flats  was  full  of  water, 
and  'twas  just  awftil  getting  here. 

"The  Iqjnns  give  ns  a  shanty,  and  we 
tnraed  loose  our  horses,  and  the  next  day 
the  performance  commenced.  Ton  see  tbat 
cleared  place  there,  about  a  hundred  feet 
across?  Well,  that  was  all  smooth,  and  was 
used  to  dance  on,  about  that  pole  In  the  cen- 
tre, which  was  all  hung  with  leaves  and  one 
thing  and  another. 

<*  T^la  bouse  here,  to  one  side,  was  a  sort 
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of  awMt-bcnue,  ud  they  had  it  8t<^ped  up 
tight,  and  &  big  kettle  of  water— two  or  three 
of  them — in  one  ead. 

"  The  women,  they  went  round  and  col- 
lected all  the  old  stuff  and  made  a  big  heap 
of  it,  and  then  set  it  afire.  Then  they  went 
out  and  got  some  Icind  of  a  root  and  made  a 
strong  drink,  and  that  {Aysioked  them,  you 
bet. 

"  This  took  about  all  day. 

"Next  day  they  got  together  on  that 
leTel  place,  and  danced  about  the  pole.  They 
didn't  like  it  because  we  was  there,  and 
some  of  the  Big  Cypress  fellows  threatened 
to  kill  as,  but  Aleok  had  brought  out  a  keg 
of  real  good  whiskey,  and  the  promise  of 
that,  when  they  was  through,  made  every 
thing  all  right. 

"The  womoD  had  than  tortle-ahdU 
■trapped  around  thtf r  ankl«g,  and  they'd  clap 
'em  together  and  make  a  noise  yon  oonid 
hear  a  mile.  Elxst  th^d  dance  kind  of  alow, 
then  gradually  quicken  their  steps  till  they 
would  foiriy  wake  things,  and  sing  and  howl 
fit  to  wake  the  dead.  %11  these  two  days 
tb^  hadn't  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  wouldn't 
l^ve  hb  any  tiling,  and,  if  wo  badnH  brought 
■ometbing,  we  should  have  ttarved, 

"  Erery  once  in  a  while,  one  of  the  chiefs 
would  get  up  and  make  a  speech,  and  then 
dlTe  into  the  sweat-house,  where  they  had 
got  up  steam  by  chucking  red-hot  rocks  into 
them  kettles  of  water.  There  he  would  stay 
till  nigb  about  dead — for  the  house  was  all 
full  of  steam — and  then  heM  rush  out  and 
jump  into  that  pond,  there,  stark  naked,  and 
yelling  like  sixty  1 

"  All  this  time  the  old  doctor  seemed  to 
be  the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  he  was  a- 
mamblii^  over  big  words,  hard  enough  to 
ohoke  a  white  man,  and  pretended  he  was 
conrersing  with  the  Qreat  Spirit.  Toward 
night  of  the  second  day  they  seemed  to  think 
they'd  got  things  about  clean  enough*  with 
their  sweating,  and  phyaiekiog,  and  danehiK 
and  all  the  girli  went  off  and  got  oorn,  and 
melons,  uid  pertaten,  and  they  l»d  a  ng'lar 
feaat,  uid  they  eat  and  eat,  till  ererybodyfaad 
enoi^h  to  niake  up  fte  a  two  months*  fast. 

"  This  ia  all  the  ceremony  these  heathen 
hare,  and  they  don't  care  no  more  for  religion 
than  a  cat.  If  they  are  good  when  they  are 
on  this  earth,  they  will  go  to  a  land  of  plenty 
where  things  is  cheap  and  whiskey  and  game 
is  plenty.  If  they  don't  be  good  here  they 
will  go  to  the  land  of  the  Bad  Spirit,  who  is 
half  starred,  and  has  no  bears'-oil  or  whis- 
key. After  the  ceremonies  was  all  over,  they 
elected  old  Tnstenuf^,  chief,  instead  of  Ti- 
ger-Tail, who  has  been  chief  eo  long,  and 
that  came  near  making  a  fight;  but  it  was 
proved  that  Tustenuggn  was  descended  from 
old  Utcanopy,  and  had  ought  to  have  been 
obief  long  ago." 

Giring  a  last  look  to  our  horses  we  re- 
tired to  sleep  upon  the  hard  legs,  awoke  early 
the  next  morning,  bade  adieu  to  oar  kind 
friends,  and  departed*  intending  to  retom  in 
a  few  days. 

Of  the  week  that  followed ;  of  our  being 
lost  in  the  woods,  and  finally  emerging  at  the 
settlement  we  sought,  I  will  say  nothing,  for 
that  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  Indians. 

When  we  retamed  we  found  the  ahanties 


deserted.  Not  a  Ihriog  being  within  sight  or 
sound. 

Carefully  stowed  away  beneath  the  thatch 
were  deer-skins,  tortoise-shells,  and  small 
household  articles.  In  one  shanty  we  found 
a  rifle  and  a  spelling-book. 

We  were  out  of  provisions,  and  must  find 
some  Indians,  or  starve.  Starting  for  their 
plantations,  darkness  gathered  about  us  be- 
fore we  could  find  the  trail  through  the 
swamps.  Wheeling  the  horses  about,  we  gal- 
loped over  broad  stretches  of  prairie,  tow- 
ard the  trail  through  the  Black  Cypress,  for 
that  way  the  trail  led,  and  we  felt  sure  we 
sbonld  eTeotoally  overtake  them.  The  moon 
came  up  and  flooded  the  pridries.  Wepassed 
a  group  of  deserted  dwellings,  and  were 
greeted  by  the  hoot  of  "  oopah,"  the  owl, 
from  th^  bare  ridge-polea. 

Soon  we  entered  the  ^oom  of  the  OypreaSj 
where  scarcely  a  moonbeam  could  penetrate, 
and  atroggled  for  an  hoar  in  tbe  hwrible 
blackness,  with  the  terrors  of  our  previons 
passage  increased  tenfidd  by  the  darkness. 
Exhausted,  we  led  our  horses  out  Into  tbe 
moonlight,  mounted  and  rode  on,  soon  strik- 
ing tbe  prdrie  upon  the  other  side.  Tbe 
trail  of  the  Indians  was  fiesh,  and  my  guide 
followed  it  without  difficulty.  On  and  on 
we  rode,  the  outlines  of  the  cypress,  curved 
and  beautiful,  melting  away  in  the  distance. 
Halting  to  give  our  jaded  beasts  a  bite  of 
grass,  we  mounted  again,  anon  falling  in  with 
herds  of  cattle,  and  giving  chase. 

The  monotonous,  long-drawn  cry  of  wolves 
wailed  out  faiutly  on  the  air.  Hy  guide 
assured  rae  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  them,  as  well  I  knew;  yet  that 
cry  caused  me  to  grasp  my  ride  tighter  and 
look  back  over  my  shoulder  more  than  once. 
Another  wail,  nearer  now,  and  another  an- 
swering, gave  promise  of  good  watchmen,  in 
case  we  had  to  camp  alone.  Our  horses 
pricked  up  their  eats  at  the  sound,  and  pressed 
forward  with  renewed  speed.  A  long  spell 
of  silence,  broken  only  by  the  thod  of  boob, 
ensued,  worse  in  its  suspense  than  the  noise 
of  the  wolves. 

"  They  are  on  our  traiA  1 "  said  my  guide, 
"  but  I  don't  know  what  it  means.  I  ain't 
seen  a  wolf  on  this  pndrle  this  year,  and 
there's  either  a  big  pack  after  us,  or  a  starved 
«ne."  We  entered  the  shadow  of  a  palmetto- 
grove,  and  dashed  over  tbe  cracking  fkns  as 
though  we  heard  the  wolves  on  onr  track. 
At  the  farther  end  we  batted,  just  a  minute — 
patter,  patter — I  seemed  to  hear  tbe  noise  of 
many  feet,  and  urged  my  horse  on,  while  a 
cold  thrill  ran  down  my  back. 

In  the  midst  of  a  heavy  canter,  we  saw  the 
gleam  of  lights  at  our  right,  heard  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  and,  wheeling  about,  soon  found 
oarselves  in  the  midst  of  friends, 

A  host  of  dogs  came  forth  to  meet  us,  and 
leaped  about  and  frolicked  just  as  white  men's 
dogs  would  do.  A  sleepy  Indian  greeted  us 
as  we  crashed  into  the  hammock,  over  dead 
and  brittle  limbs  and  leaves,  who  asaigned  a 
place  for  us  to  sleep,  and  roused  a  drowsy 
squaw,  who  set  out  nrious  vessels  of  food, 
and  then  retired. 

Kicking  the  embers  of  their  camp-fire  to- 
gether a  blaze  leaps  np  tttat  brings  out  the 
ward  features  of  the  scene;  lofty  palmettoee, 


with  imbricated  trunks,  stand  oat  gray  and 

ghastly,  supporting  an  arching  roof  of  broad 
leaves,  beneath  which,  singly  and  in  gronps, 
are  stretched  the  sleeping  Semiuoles.  Kany 
strange  objects  loom  up,  and  familiar  things 
take  nnfamiliar  shapes,  but  we  are  too  tired 
to  analyze  the  picture,  and  only  too  grateful 
to  stretch  our  weary  limbs  beneath  thepalma,, 
safe  in  the  company  of  friends. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  we  had 
finished  our  attack  upon  the  meat,  sausage, 
and  thin  drink,  and  the  sun  looked  in  upon 
us  several  hours  before  we  awoke  next  morn- 
ing. 

An  Indian  camp  is  this  village,  moved 
into  the  forest,  mtntu  the  houses.  Nearly  all 
their  personal  property  is  carried  with  them. 
Hogs,  dogs,  hens,  oooking-ntensila,  and  evoy 
thing  movable,  is  taken  with  them  when  thcgr 
set  ont  on  a  grand  hant  This  par^  wu 
destined  for  tiie  prairies  of  the  St.  John's, 
intending  to  be  gone  a  month,  and  procure 
hundreds  of  deer-skins.  They  mamhed  by 
easy  stages,  and  banted  as  they  went.  They 
were  to  stop  here  a  flew  days  to  kill  a  coap1» 
of  bears  In  the  cypress-swamps  near,  thai 
would  move  on. 

Tied  to  a  tree  near  my  head  b  a  half- 
grown  bear,  who  lunges  at  me  fearfully  as  I 
arose  and  threw  off  my  blanket.  Two  small 
piga  are  tied  by  tbe  middle  to  another  tree, 
and  through  all  the  day  they  raise  thor  pitiful 
voices  to  heaven  for  deliverance.  A  litter  of 
puppies,  with  eyes  yet  unopened,  snarl  and 
whine  beneath  the  shade  of  a  palmetto.  Upon 
poles,  stretched  from  tree  to  tree,  are  piles 
of  deer-skins,  and  large  bear-hidea  curiously 
stretched  with  sticks  and  thongs.  From  tbe 
trees  hang  pots  and  kettles,  spoons,  dippns, 
blankets,  bladders,  bottles,  fawn -skins  of 
honey,  deers'  brains  wrapped  in  moss,  1^- 
gings,  saddles,  saddle-bags,  bear-meat  in  boge 
flakes,  axes,  knives,  and  thongs,  and  as  mis- 
cellaneous and  varied  a  wardrobe  of  fMuinins 
garments  as  ever  adorned  an  Indian  camp. 
After  breakfast,  the  squaws  and  ^Is  busy 
themselves  with  the  various  employments  left 
them  by  their  hasbands  and  fathers.  One 
dresses  skins,  another  prepares  bread  from 
the  powdered  "  eonttkatke,*'  ooontee^  or  bread- 
root;  while  tbe  littie  ones  ran  about  atark 
naked,  save  their  heads,  gleaning  the  ftag> 
ments  left  itom  bmkfaat,  inverting  them- 
selves in  the  huge  ketties  in  search  of  some 
choice  morsel,  or  licking  the  bowl  v£  some 
huge  spoon. 

I  never  tired  of  watching  their  antics. 
They  were  as  cheerful  and  as  jolly  as  white 
children,  and  carried  on  their  games  with  as 
mach  gusto.  They  never  cry.  There  was  a 
babe  there  hut  three  weeks  old,  laid  out  on 
the  palmetto-fans,  which  never  even  whim- 
pered. They  made  carious  little  shelters  for 
the  children  of  palmettoJeaves.  The  stalks 
of  some  of  these  leaves  are  three  feet  long, 
and  the  leaves  as  much  in  diameter,  and 
these  would  be  thrust  into  tbe  ground,  the 
leaves  joined  at  the  top,  formlog  a  charming 
littie  tmt,  taming  rain  and  dew,  and  allowing 
free  play  for  tbe  wind  between  the  stalk-sap- 
ports. 

Tbe  process  of  dressing  the  deer-skins  is 
interesting.  The  skins  are  fleshed,  thrown 
into  water  ontil  the  hair  peels  off  readily; 
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tbeo  thrown  over  a  post  sunken  Into  the 
ground  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  nibbed  till 
perfectly  smooth  with  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
(ben  amoked.  Thla  amoking  process  colore 
them,  in  shades  varjing  from  yellow  to 
tnvwn,  makes  them  comparatively  water- 
proof, and  gives  them  a  TlUaiooas  odor  of 
smoke,  which  is  retained  as  long  as  the  skin 
exists. 

To  smoke  them,  they  dig  a  small  lut,  build 
a  fire  ftt  the  bottom,  place  npoQ  diefire  pieces 
of  rotten  wood,  and  orer  the  pit  place  the 
sldns,  whioh  have  been  prerioosly  softened 
with  a  mlxtore  of  deers'  brdna  In  water.  Af- 
ter smoking,  the  sUns  an  hnng  tqi  to  dry, 
and  are  ready  toe  market. 

Toward  noon  one  of  the  (^rla  led  the 
sorlfbeaiHnib  to  a  neighboring  pond  to  drink. 
He  walked  by  her  side  peaceably  enough  un- 
til he  got  opposite  us,  when  he  darted  so 
fiercely  in  oar  direction  that  the  thong  that 
held  him  parted.  Forgetting  the  pecoUarly 
•  nnine  predisposition  to  climb,  so  inherent  in 
a  bear,  I  started  op  the  nearest  tree.  It  was 
smooth.  A  dozen  feet  from  the  ground  I 
hang,  unable  to  proceed.  It  was  a  desperate 
dtoatlon.  Below  was  a  raging  bear,  sharp- 
ening bis  dawB  in  bloody  aoticipation ;  abore, 
the  smooth  bole  of  the  tree,  slippery  and 
smooth  as  glass.  I  ask  the  reader.  What 
would  you  hare  done?  Yerily,  you  could 
hare  done  no  different  from  what  X  was  do- 
ing— digging  toes  and  Snger-nidls  into  that 
nuseiable  tree.  Bnt  thereis  allmit  tofanman 
endaraaee.  Ky  arms  weakened,  legs  shook, 
mnsdes  qatrwed,  one  desperate  aSbrt— I  was 
gonel 

So  was  the  bear  t  After  idayfuUyacrateh- 
Ing  at  the  root  of  tiie  tree  a  while,  he  allowed 
Umseilf  to  be  eaoght  and  led  away.  Not  be- 
ing aware  of  that,  I  had  hong  to  that  tree 
ftall  fifteen  minutes  after  his  departure.  I 
never  did  lore  bears. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  handsome  squaw 
came  in  from  the  swamps  with  a  bage  load 
of  brier<roota.  Without  vouchsafing  a  word 
to  any  one,  she  deposited  her  load  on  the 
ground,  procured  water,  washed  a  kettlefnl 
carefully,  and  then  placed  them  in  another 
kettle  half  filled  with  water.  This  she  bung 
over  the  fire,  packed  a  thick  layer  of  Spanish 
moes  over  the  top,  and  placed  over  this  a 
strip  of  the  inner  fibre  of  the  palmetto ;  all 
this  was  done  to  keep  in  the  steam, 

A  few  hoars'  steaming  over  a  slow  fire  was 
snffleient ;  they  were  taken  from  the  kettle, 
■ashed  to  a  polp,  struaed  in  several  waters, 
dried,  and  then  reduced  to  a  fine  flour.  This 
wai  the  "  ab4ifc,"  or  China  brier,  by  some 
called  the  wild-potato.  This  and  the  ooratee 
fitmisb  the  Seminoles  wlA  an  abundaoee  of 
brinaosons  food.  It  is  of  a  brick-red  color; 
the  powder  ftf  the  eoontee-root  is  of  the  oolor 
and  appearance  of  rye  -  floor.  The  sqoaws 
baked  thin  cakes  of  it,  and  gave  them  to  us, 
served  up  in  honey.  The  honey  fonnd  bi 
these  woods 'is  dellcioos,  made  mostly  fnan 
wUd-peony-royal.  The  Indians  are  ex- 
oeedingly  fond  of  it,  and  spot  a  bee-tree  a 
long  way  off.  They  carry  it  In  fawn-akins, 
said  skins  being  stripped  from  the  animala 
nearly  whole,  stretched  out  till  dried,  when, 
with  the  note  tied  iy;t,  Uiey  make  watertight 


The  Indian  fire  is  a  peculiar  institution 
with  them.  They  can  produce  a  flame  when 
it  seems  impossible,  no  matter  how  strong 
the  wind,  or  how  wet  the  wood.  They  go 
about  it  systematically  ;  place  the  ends  the 
wood  together,  radiating  from  a  common  cen- 
tre like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

These  ends,  once  aflame,  will  slumber 
and  smoulder  a  long  while.  EShould  the  flame 
die  out  In  the  i^j^t,  yoa  have  but  to  kick  a 
few  sticks  into  the  oentre,  when  they  burst 
into  a  blaie.  One  can  always  dlstlngnish  an 
Indian  oamping-plaee  by  the  diqfiositim  of 
the  charred  brands. 

At  an  hour  before  sunset  we  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun,  then  another ;  that  was  all, 
bat  the  squaws  looked  at  one  another,  and 
said,  "  No  ko-86  "  (bear),  and  busied  them- 
selves in  preparing  a  repast  for  the  hunters 
and  putting  the  kettles  in  order  for  trying 
out  the  oik 

A  little  after  dusk  the  braves  csme  in. 

tirst  came  villainous-looking  but  honest 
and  pleasant  Parker  and  his  son,  eaoh  loaded 
down  with  bear-meat,  and  behind  them  Par- 
ker's son-in-law,  bearing  a  quantum  of  meat 
and  a  huge  hide. 

Old  Billy  came  next,  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  an  old  Indian  I  have  met  with. 
He  was  tali,  with  brawny  limbs,  a  lai^e  Ro- 
man nose,  and  large  eyes.  Tommy  Tiger,  a 
Spanish  Indian,  followed  after  him,  threw  his 
meat  at  the  feet  of  his  squaw,  and  stood  up- 
right, witti  fidded  arms,  eying  us  aavagely. 
Tommy  ^ger  was  a  son  of  old  ^ger.  He  was 
over  riz  ^  In  height,  large  and  mnscnlar. 
His  qres  were  black  and  Bmco  ;  his  mouth, 
firm,  but  not  cruel,  was  shaded  by  a  small 
bhub  mnstache.  We  aoon  made  friends 
with  him,  and  found  him  gentle  and  pleasant- 
Tirioed. 

Every  thing  was  now  full  of  aotirity ;  the 
squaws  took  the  bear-meat  and  venison,  cat 
the  former  into  small  slices,  which  they  Btmng 
upon  sticks  to  smoke,  and  triouned  the  bams 
of  the  latter. 

The  brave's  work  for  the  day  was  done. 
He  bad  procured  the  meat  and  skins ;  the 
squaw  was  to  prepare  and  preserve  them. 

Though  wet,  weary,  and  hungry,  they  were 
very  kind  and  courteous,  answering  quietly 
the  questions  of  the  children  as  they  cluog  to 
their  legs  and  hands,  while  at  the  same  time 
conversing  with  us. 

And  this  has  been  my  experience  with 
the  Seminole.  I  have  found  him  ever  kind, 
hospitable,  generous,  and  brave;  worthy 
a  better  fate  than  is  before  him.  So  long, 
however,  as  he  is  left  alone,  he  asks  nothing 
more.  He  is  happy.  The  fiuvats  and  rivers 
furnish  food  in  abundance;  and  If  the  native 
Floridian  does  not  extend  Us  encroachments 
further,  the  Seminole  vill  continue  to  live  in 
peaoe  and  harmony  with  mankind,  asking 
nothing,  needing  notUng. 

We  remdned  with  them  several  days; 
and,  were  this  but  a  tale  of  ^venture,  I 
might  prolong  it  many  a  page ;  but  my  only 
aim  has  been  to  represent  the  Seminole  as 
he  is  in  these  pictures  of  camp  and  village 
life,  and  enough  has  been  written  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  he  lives. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  his  intellectual 
status.   He  is  sapposed  to  be  ipioraot,  and 


in  man;  things  be  is ;  yet  he  has  a  system 
of  numeration  as  perfect  as  and  much  simpler 
than  ours,  and  some  of  the  warriors  have  a 
rude  system  of  signs  in  writing  whioh  no 
one  but  they  can  understand.  Glance  for  a 
moment  at  their  numeral  system : 

Hum-kin, one;  hokolin, two;  totschanen, 
three;  orstain,  four;  sha-ka-bin,  five;  q>ah- 
hen,  six;  kolopahken,  seven;  kenatwhken, 
eight ;  orstapahken,  nfaie ;  pahten,  |«n.  The 
beanty  of  tfadr  system  lies  in  Its  slmplitity. 

Twelve  is  ten  and  two,  thns :  pahUn^iO' 
kolin  ;  twenty  Is  two  tens,  thus,  pah-Ie-ho- 
kolin ;  thirty,  pah-le-totsohaneD,  etc. 

Undoubtedly  this  system  may  have  its 
defects.  The  principal  caie  lies  in  th%  neces- 
sary length  of  such  a  string  of  words  as  re- 
sults from  hitching  together  so  many  numer- 
als. 

I  easily  acquired  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  reading  this  moltipUcatioo-table  up 
to  a  thousand,  wbich  was  "  chopkacholehum- 
kin,"  but  I  respectfully  submit  that  no  mor- 
tal man,  without  on  impediment  in  his  speech, 
could  successfully  give  utterance  to  their  de- 
nomination for  a  million.  How  appalling 
would  the  United  States  debt  ai^ar  e& 
pressed  In  Seminole  I 

FknnuoK  A.  Obd. 


DANIEL  O'CONNELL, 

AN  IRISH  CKNTKNWIAL. 

IN  a  remote  and  rugged  comer  of  the  Irish 
county  of  Xeray,  In  the  midst  of  wilds 
so  desolate  and  crags  so  barren  that  they 
form  one  spot  in  Ireland,  at  least,  that  is 
sparsely  settled,  and  on  a  wooded  promou- 
twy  which  overiooks  the  most  gloomy  and 
forlorn  of  all  Atlantic  shores,  stands  the  gray 
pile  of  Derrynane. 

It  is  an  ancient,  spacious  house,  with  its 
court  and  wings,  its  chapel  and  lookout,  its 
stables  and  shrubberies.  To  reach  it  from 
the  fair  land  of  Eillamey  requires  a  day  or 
two  of  rough  jolting  over  uncouth  roads: 
one  goes  by  roaring  cataracts,  b^  wonderful 
precipices,  through  gorges,  across  the  breezy 
Kenmare ;  rocky  ranges  rise  rough  and  grand 
at  intervals  before  you ;  the  eye  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  lights  on  meadows  of  the  richest, 
greenest  green ;  Turk  Lake  lies  imbedded  in 
profusest  foliage ;  Eagle's  Nest  rises  boldly 
in  the  midst  of  bald  eminences  ;  black  cliffs 
confront  you ;  Nature  here  wears  her  sternest 
and  most  forbidding  aspect. 

Yet,  when  an  Irishman  wishes  to  make  a 
patriotic  pilgrimage,  Us  thoughts  turn  to  tiie 
desolation  of  Derrynane.  Derrynane  is  tiie 
Irish  Mount  Twnon,  the  Irish  St.  Paul's,  the 
Irish  Fotsdun.  For  at  Derrynane  lived  the 
kinj^iest  of  modem  Irishmen  —  Irclaud's 
would4>e  WaaUngton;  who  towered  above 
alt  others  of  his  race  and  time  in  Intellectual 
greatness  and  in  country-loving  ardor,  as  he 
towered,  in  a  drawing-room,  in  physio^  stat< 
ure,  abore  the  men  about  Um;  he  whom 
Irishmen  loved  to  call  "  the  glorious  counsel- 
or "—Daniel  O'ConneU. 

Ireland  has  her  centennial  this  year  aa 
well  as  America.  Daniel  O'Conkkll  was  bom 
on  tiie  6th  of  August,  1776.   On  the  8th  of 
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August,  a  century^iu  gone  siace  he  saw  the 
light.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  Ireland  wUl 
-celebrate  the  eveot  as  lustily  and  lovingly 
49  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  our  own  Berolu- 
tion.  O'OonDell,  the  patrician  heir  of  Der- 
rynane,  with  a  descent  more  ancient  than  tbe 
Howards  end  the  Talbots,  may  be  sud  to 
hare  almost  been  himself  a  revolution  per> 
sonified.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  the 
"  gloriona  counselor,"  while  on  a  pious  pil- 
grimage to  Italy,  died  in  tbat  distant  land — a 
prey  to  age,  to  disappointment,  and  to  de- 
ipair.  But  time  has  blotted  out  the  remem- 
brance of  the  neglect  and  chagrins  of  his  later 
years:  the  ingratitude  of  hU  countrymen 
killed  Uts  body,  but  not  bU  fkme ;  and  to-day 
no  name  is  held  In  ancb  rerereDce,  bonor> 
and  lore,  as  Us,  ftom  one  snd  of  Erin  to  the 
other. 

There  never  llnd  a  oonsptoooas  poblle 
man  oonoenUag  whom  more  dtrerss  Jndg- 
ments  bave  been  pasasd.  The  Utterest  tUu- 
peraUons  and  the  most  ezbavagant  ealo^es 
were  laridied  upon  blm  for  twenty  yean. 
The  Jbigliih  Tories  denied  bis  high  birth,  re- 
fused to  admit  bis  eloquence,  scoffed  at  the, 
purity  of  his  patriotism,  called  him  a  ruffian, 
a  brawler,  and  a  peculator.  Tbe  Irish  really 
believed  him  to  be  a  sort  of  demi-god.  In  their 
eyes  there  was  no  talent  or  excellence  tbat  he 
had  not.  We  may,  however,  at  this  distance 
from  the  period  of  bis  stormy,  fitful,  but  brill- 
iant career,  form  perhaps  a  juster  estimate  than 
either  his  enemies,  bhnded  by  tbeir  fury,  or 
his  lovers,  dazzled  and  delighted  by  his  nn- 
donbted  triumphs,  could  make. 

O'Connell,  Aough  of  good  descent,  was  not 
of  a  rich  family.  At  first  be  was  destined 
for  the  Church,  and  stuped  at  Doaay  and  St.- 
Omars.  But  just  at  that  time  the  disabilltieB 
of  the  Cafholics  were  so  far  relaxed  that  they 
were  admitted  to  practise  at  the  Irish  bar. 
O'Conndl  saw  that  Us  forte  was  not  in  ode- 
bnting  masses  and  bearing  eonfes^ona,  bat 
in  poUties  and  th«  law.  He  -et  to  work  wiOi 
a  giant  will—"  bottled  up  "  more  law,  says 
ffir  Jonah  Barrington,  than  any  stndent  of 
the  day.  His  rise  at  tbe  bar  was  Twy  rapid. 
This  century  had  scarcely  got  well  on  Its 
way  before  he  was  aoknowledgod  to  be  tbe 
first  advocate  in  Ireland.  He  bore  down 
jnrias  with  an  Impetuous  eloquence  which 
paled  the  fame  of  Curran,  and  fairly  eclipsed 
SUeL  He  used  the  law.  In  arguing  to  the 
judges,  as  a  familiar  and  readlly-wietded 
weapon.  Then  he  began  to  be  drawn  into 
the  maelstrom  of  politics.  Soon  he  had  the 
long  and  dreary  tale  of  Ireland's  wrongs  at 
his  fingers'  ends.  It  began  to  be  seen  that 
O'Connell's  sonorous  voice  and  vehement 
gestures,  his  Impetuous  declamation  and  burn- 
ing words,  fired  the  Irish  heart  as  none  had 
done  before.  He  became  a  patriot  and  an 
agitator.  In  1809  he  proposed  In  Dublin  the 
formation  of  a  patriotic  committee.  This 
soon  grew  to  be  that  "  Catbolic  Association  " 
which  afterward  became  the  dread  and  terror 
of  England,  of  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
for  many  a  year.  O'Oonnell  labored  with  all 
his  HotodImd  might  to  make  this  body  at 
once  representative  and  ^resistible.  He  drew 
witUn  Its  fold  peasants,  peers,  and  priests ; 
he  extended  Its  ramifications  throughout  Ire- 
land ;  be  sstabllshed  branches  in  every  city 


and  town ;  he  traveled  from  oonnty  to  coun- 
ty, holding  monster  meetings,  to  win  the 
warm  support  of  the  masses  to  his  project ; 
and,  finally,  by  1828,  we  find  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation meeting  annually  as  a  representa- 
tive assembly  in  Dublin,  assuming  to  be  a 
sort  of  volnntary  Parliament,  and  to  express 
tbe  demands  of  the  Irish  people  upon  Eng- 
lish justice.  It  went  so  far,  under  0'Gon> 
nell's  vigorous  lead  and  inspiration,  as  to  re- 
c^ve  petiUons  to  have  a  census  taken  and  to 
lery  what  was  called  the  "  patriotic  rent,"  in 
every  parish  throughout  the  land ;  and  its 
decrees  were  read  by  the  priests  ^m  the 
altars  of  the  ohurches,  and  even  by  bishops 
from  thdr  cathedral  thrones.  It  had  its  or- 
gans among  the  newspapers,  and  the  speeches 
of  O'Connell  and  Shid  were  scattered  broad- 
cast by  the  medium  of  Uiese  and  of  pam- 
phlets. The  Immediate  object  aimed  at  by. 
O'Connell  and  bis  *^ Parliament**  vas  Catho- 
lio  emandpation. 

So  powerful  bad  the  Catholic  Association 
become  in  1825,  that  Oeo^  lY.  and  bis  min- 
isters were  fully  aroused  to  the  dangers  it 
threatened.  To  grant  its  demands  was,  in 
their  eyes,  absolutely  impossible;  Geoi^e 
could  not  foresee  that  in  four  short  years 
they  would  be  forced  apon  his  most  unwilling 
acceptance  by  so  stout  and  stubborn  a  Tory 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Liverpool 
cabinet  resolved  to  suppress  the  Aasocialion. 
An  act  was  passed  prohibiting  it  for  three 
years;  but  O'Connell  had  not  forgotten  bis 
law.  A  new  soinety  was  formed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  evade  the  act.  It  was  oaten^bly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education.  "Every 
week,"  says  Sir  Erskine  Kay,  "  a  separate 
meeting  was  convened,  purporting*  to  be  un- 
connected with  the  society.  Fourteen  days' 
meetings  and  aggregate  meetings  were  also 
held;  and  at  all  these  aasemblies  tbe  same 
violent  langni^  was  used,  and  the  same 
nwatnres  adopted,  as  in  the  time  of  the  ori- 
ginal  sodety.** 

The  act  expired,  and  straightway  O'Oon- 
nell revived  the  old  Catholic  AssodaUon. 
Tbe  same  Station  Mid  strategy  were  re- 
sorted  to  as  before.  This  time  it  had  its 
efltat.  The  Liverpool  caUnet  had  vanished, 
and  Canning's ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
guided  tbe  helm  of  state.  In  18S8,  he  car- 
ried through  a  bill  abolishing  the  test  and 
corporation  oatlis  which  had  excluded  Dis- 
senters from  office.  He  gave  indications  of 
yielding  to  the  Irish  clamor.  Meanwhile  the 
parliamentary  seat  for  Clare  became  vacant. 
O'Connell,  backed  by  the  Association,  put 
himself  into  the  field  as  a  candidate.  He 
was  not  yet  eligible  to  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mas; his  shrewd  object  was  to  give  point 
and  stress  to  the  a^tation,  to  swell  the  storm 
he  had  raised  Into  a  tempest,  about  the  ears 
of  Wellington  and  his  cdleagues.  The  priests 
led  the  peasants  to  the  polls,  and  O'Connell 
was  triumphantly  chosen  over  Teaey  Fitz- 
gerald, one  of  the  ministers.  Worse  than 
this,  it  was  found  that  the  Catholic  soldiers 
staUoned  in  Ireland  eotdd  not  be  trusted  to 
redst  the  mob.  The  Onke  of  Wellington,  and 
Sir  Robwt  Fed,  Us  dilest  and  moat  powerfhl 
lieutenant,  were  now  eonvinced  that  to  grant 
Cathdio  emandpation  had  become  a  necesdty. 
O*0onndl  demanded  his  seat  in  FarUament  as 


his  right,  and  as  the  right  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. 

A  grave  obstacle  remained  to  be  overcome 
in  the  obstinacy  of  tlie  king.  George  IV.,  unfor- 
tunately, grew  weaker  instead  of  wiser,  as  he 
waxed  older.  He  talked  about  his  coronation 
oath,  and  his  "  revered  father,"  und  threatened 
to  "go  to  the  baths  abroad,  and  thence 
to  Hanover."  "  I'll  return  no  more  to  Eng. 
land,"  he  said ;  "  let  them  get  a  Catholic  king 
in  Clarence."  When  at  last  he  was  forced  to 
yield,  with  the  terror  of  revolution  before  his 
eyes,  he  took  care  to  vent  his  ill-nature  upon 
every  one  who  supported  tbe  measure,  cutting 
bishops  and  lords  at  his  levees.  Wellington, 
having  first  carried -a  bDl  suppressing  the 
Catholic  Assodation,  pushed  throuf^  another 
relieving  the  Catholics  of  their  disabilities. 
TUs  opmed  the  doors  of  Parliament  to  metop 
ben  of  that  faith— not  only  pariiament,  but 
all  corporate,  civil,  political,  and  jndidal 
offices,  excepting  those  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  the  offices  of  regent,  lord-alianed>  < 
lor,  and  Lord-Ideotenant  of  Ireland. 

This  great  measure  passed  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1829.  O'Conndl  at  once  claimed  his 
eeat  for  Clare  under  the  new  law ;  but  as  It 
only  applied  to  elections  had  subsequent  to  its 
passage,  he  was  excluded  from  its  benefit 
Declaring  this  to  be  an  outlawry  against  him- 
self, he  hastened  to  Ireland  to  become  again 
a  candidate  for  Clare;  and  so  great  was  the 
enthusiasm  for  him  in  a  county  which  con- 
tained many  Tories  and  Protestants,  tbat  he 
was  re&lected  without  oppoution.  His  return 
to  London  was  a  series  of  triumphs.  Every- 
where the  Irish  demonstrated  their  joy  by  the 
wildest  acclamations.  He  hurried  on  to  tbe 
new  arena  of  his  ambition,  sped  by  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  his  people.  Everywhere, 
in  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  and  the  clubs  of  Pall 
Mall,  men  wmdered  what  this  big,  broad* 
shoijdered,  loud-voioed,  heavy-bodied  Irish- 
man would  say  and  do.  He  had  succeeded 
at  the  bar,  and  on  the  "stump;'*  he  was  the 
idol  of  the  Irish;  he  could  deal  with  them  In 
thdr  own  rough,  ardent  way,  and  with  thdr 
own  extravagance  of  language.  But  on  the 
fonun  <tf  English  gentleman,  in  a  body  com- 
prising illustrious  statesmen  like  Fed  and 
Bussell,  Oxford  champions  like  Gladstone, 
sciona  of  great  housea  like  Altiiorp  and  Ben- 
tinck,  lawyen  like  Daiman  and  Sugden,  bow 
would  he  demean  hinisdf  F  Would  he  prove 
a  brawler,  or  mayhap  a  bufibon  f  Would  he 
be  listened  to,  or  coughed  and  booted  down  f 
O'Connell  at  least  had  courage  and  self- 
confidence.  The  whole  Irish  nation  was  at 
his  bach.  A  word  from  him  would  light  the 
fire  of  insurrection.  He  held  in  his  palm  the 
alternative  of  peace  or  war.  He  fait  that, 
when  be  qioke  to  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
words  would  have  the  weight  of  authority. 
From  the  moment  that  he  opened  his  lips, 
there  was  no  longer  any  question  of  his  capa- 
city to  hold  his  own.  Tbe  Tories  obstinately 
refused  him  the  palm  of  eloquence ;  but  the 
Whigs,  who  did  not  like  him,  were  forced  to 
concede  it,  and  all  England  felt  that  he  was 
an  ontor  of  no  ordinary  power.  He  was  a 
chief  and  leader  in  the  House.  Heoompdled 
the  reformers  to  consult  him.  He.made  and 
unmade  caUuets.  When  It  suited  his  pur- 
pose, be-  could  bring  legislation  to  a  d«id- 
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lock ;  and  this  be  did,  wbenever  he  saw  that 
tiie  interests  of  Ireland  demanded  it 

Emancipation  did  not  satisfy  bis  political 
digestion.  His  life  was  in  agitation.  Aware 
of  bis  power  alike  in  Ireland  and  at  West- 
minster,  he  resolved  to  advance  a  long  step 
farther.  He  now  began  to  clamor  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  legislative  union  between  Ireland 
and  England,  finding  that  it  was  useless  to 
draw  tbe  Whigs  further  in  the  advocacy  of 
Irish  relief,  he  dissolved  his  alliance  with 
them,  and  started  forth  in  a  design  to  make 
Ireland  so  hot  for  tbe  English  that  repeal 
would  have  to  be  conceded.  He  was  now  in 
the  prime  of  bis  manhood,  the  maturity  of 
his  eloquence,  and  at  tbe  acme  f£  Us  power 
orer  the  Iriali  heart.  He  o^nized  meeUngs, 
at  which  he  appeared  and  spoke  to  Aousaods 
of  his  excited  oountrymen  in  the  rich,  rag- 
ged, and  Tehement  style  of  wUoh  he  was  so 
eomfdete  a  master.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons be  fearlessly  btared  tlie  foremost  Eng- 
liah  paiiiamentary  orators;  nor  eould  bis 
fbrensio  battles  with  men  like  Falnierston, 
Stanley,  Disraeli,  and  Peel,  ever  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  beard  them.  O'Conoell  had  a 
powerful  ai^ument  in  favor  of  repeal,  which 
be  did  nut  fail  to  use  with  great  effect.  The 
union  bad  been  eflfooted  by  bribery,  wholesale 
corruption,  and  utterly  against  the  will  of 
nine-tentha  of  the  Irish  people.  Yet  his 
crusade  for  repeal  was  a  visionary  and  hope- 
less one.  If  it  could  not  be  acoompUshed 
under  Liberal  cabinets  like  thoae  of  Grey  and 
Helboame,  there  was  little  hope  of  forcing 
tbe  Tories  under  Peel  to  listen  to  reason.  To 
the  threatening  multitudes  who  flocked  in 
town  and  country  in  Ireland  to  bear  **  tbe  glo- 
rious counselor  "  speak,  and  to  catch  inspira- 
tion from  his  lips,  the  British  Government 
had  but  one  response — the  army.  ForO'Con- 
nell  himself  were  reserved  criminal  prosecu- 
tions and  the  threat  of  imprisonment.  He 
fought  gallantly,  sturdily,  for  a  while  hope- 
fully ;  but  he  saw  at  last  that  the  battle  was  a 
lodog  one,  and  It  prodoeed  despair.  Even 
the  potato-rot  (Ud  not  help  him ;  and,  when 
be  found  that  tbe  result  of  his  struggles  was 
only  to  rivet  tbe  obolns  of  naUonal  servitude 
the  more  rigidly  upcm  Ireland,  be  threw  up 
his  mission,  Idt  Parliament,  and  wandered 
away  to  Italy  to  do  penance  for  his  sins,  and 
to  die  E 

O'Connell  was  a  maby-sided  man.  The 
idea  that  he  was  a  rude  and  vulgar  dema- 
g(^e  is  entirely  refuted,  even  from  the 
months  of  English  aristocrats,  who  knew, 
saw,  and  hated  him.  There  are  as  many  con- 
tradictory descriptions  of  him  as  there  are 
of  tbe  first  Napoleon,  whom,  by-the-way,  he 
in  certain  qualities  strikingly  resembled. 
Crabb  Robinson,  speaking  of  him  as  he  ap- 
peared in  1S80,  says  he  was  "  thick-set,  broad- 
&eed,  and  goodJiumored,  and  talked  with  an 
air  of  conscious  superiority."  In  ai^ning 
before  tbe  Irish  courts  he  usually  betrayed 
"mildness  of  manner,  address,  and  discre- 
tion ;  **  and  alike  with  judges,  bar,  and  peo- 
ple, be  seemed  a  sort  of  eUphantiue  pet.  He 
bad  a  large,  heavy,  tmt  by  no  meana  ungainly 
figure;  a  large,  square  ikce,  illumined  by 
great  and  expressive  blue  eyes ;  his  nose  was 
rather  thin,  with  wide,  tenslttve  nostrils ;  his 
Upa  thick,  his  smile  gwlal  and  very  winning. 


Greville,  a  patrician  cynic  who  rarely  pnUses 
anybody,  and  who,  in  certain  parts  of  his 
journal,  is  extremely  severe  on  O'Coonell, 
acknowledges  that  he  was  learned  in  his- 
torical and  constitutional  lore,  and  "  a  man 
of  high  moral  character  and  great  probity  in 
private  life."  It  must  be  confessed  that  an- 
other picture  by  Greville  indicates  the  reverse 
of  this ;  for  in  it  O'Connell  appears  shame- 
less and  perfidious,  cowardly  and  without  con- 
science ;  yet  even  ,here  Greville  says  that 
"  notxKly  can  deny  him  the  praise  of  inimita- 
ble  dexterity,  versatility,  and  prudence,"  or 
that  be  is  "  a  highly-active  and  tmaginntive 
being."  In  society  the  same  chronicler  de- 
scribes O'Connell  as  "lively,  well-bred,  and 
at  hU  ease," 

Whatever  tbe  potitieal  vices  uid  insineer- 
itiea  of  O'Connell — and  those  vbo  study  his 
career  without  bias  cannot  but  suspect  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  the  demagogue  in 
him — in  private  life  and  in  personal  qualities 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  generous, 
amiable,  hospitable,  and  hearty.  There  was  a 
time  when  he  was  revered  and  loved  by  near- 
ly ail  Irishmen,  Orangemen  of  the  north  in- 
cluded; when  the  Irish  pride  io  him  almost 
reached  the  height  of  idolatry.  But  yet  Ire- 
land at  large  did  not  know  him  as  did  tbe 
folk,  especially  the  humble  folk,  of  bis  own 
county,  Kerry.  There,  indeed,  be  was  a  demi- 
god. They,  beyond  all  others,  knew  of  his 
kindnesses  and  the  genial  warmth  of  bis  na- 
ture ;  not  less  confident  were  they  in  tbe  vast. 
nesB  of  his  wisdom,  and  charmed  by  tbe  vi- 
vacity and  exuberance  of  bis  humor.  Crabb 
Robinson  once  upon  a  time  journeyed  with 
O'Connell  from  EUlarney  to  Derrynane.  At 
one  of  the  post-inna  the  car  in  which  they 
were  was  approached  by  a  very  old  woman 
indeed,  who  began  to  beg  of  the  **  glorious 
counselor." 

*■  Why,"  said  O'Connell, "  you  ar«  an  old 
cheat.  Didyonnotaskmeforastxpeneelasi 
time  to  buy  a  nail  for  yonr  coffin  ?  '* 

"  I  believe  I  did,  yonr  faraor,  and  I  thought 

it," 

"  Well,  then,  there's  a  shilling  for  yon, 
but  only  on  condition  that  you  are  dead  be- 
fore I  come  tills  way  again." 

The  old  woman  began  to  caper  alraut, 
crying: 

"  FU  buy  a  new  cloak  I" 

"Ton  foolish  old  woman,"  said  O'Con- 
nell, "  nobody  will  give  jon  a  shilling  if  you 
have  a  new  cloak  on." 

The  journey  of  O'Connell  toward  bis  do- 
main was  almost  like  a  royal  progress.  "  At 
several  places,"  says  Robinson,  "  parties  of 
men  were  standing  in  lanes.  Some  of  these 
joined  us,  and  accompanied  as  several  miles. 
Some  of  tbe  men  ran  along  by  O'Connell's 
horse,  and  were  vehement  in  their  gesticula- 
tiOQS  and  loud  in  their  talk.  First  one  spoke, 
then  another.  O'Connell  seemed  desirous  of 
shortening  thnr  clamor  by  whispering  me  to 
trot  a  Uttie  faster.  Asking,  ailerward,  what 
all  this  meant,  I  learned  from  him  that  all 
these  mm  were  his  tenants,  and  that  one  of 
the  conditions  of  thrir  bold  under  him  was 
that  they  should  never  go  to  law,  but  submit 
idl  their  disputes  to  him.  In  fact,  he  was 
trying  causes  all  the  morning." 

When  at  last  the  English  guest  arrived  in 


the  court-yard  of  hospitable  Derrynane,  he 
was  charmed  to  see  "  the  eagerness  with 
wbich  O'Connell  sprang  from  his  horse,  and 
kissed  a  toothless  old  woman,  his  nurse." 

The  home-life  of  O'Connell  at  Derrynane 
was  that  of  a  well-to-do  Irish  gentleman  "  of 
the  real  old  stock."  Some  of  bis  habits  tbere^ 
are  well  worth  recalling.  William  Howitt 
represents  him  aa  appearing  at  breakfast  bab' 
ited  in  a  reddish,  well-paifded  dressing-gown, 
and  a  "repeal"  cap  of  green  velvet,  with  a 
narrow  gold  band.  He  had  a  table  to  him- 
self at  breakfast,  and  sat  long  at  it,  reading 
his  newspapers  and  letters.  At  dinner,  the 
company,  whether  of  guests  or  only  compris- 
ing the  fiunily,  were  entertidned  by  the  tradi- 
tional  i^per,  who  stood  ^lart  in  an  alcove-. 
O'Connell,  as  a  good  and  zealous  OatboUi^ 
had  his  own  father-confessor,  attached 
manentiy  to  Derrynane  on  a  comfortable  sal- 
ary—  a  jolly- looking  priest,  named  Father 
O'Sullivmn.  "  It  somewhat  startles  yon," 
says  Howitt, "  to  bear,  during  the  day,  the 
souud  of  merry  children's  voices  from  the 
drawing-room,  and,  on  entering,  to  behold, 
amid  all  tbe  noise  and  childish  laughter,  the 
'holy  father  walking  to  and  fro,  as  if  totally 
unconscious  of  the  juvenile  racket  around 
him,  with  his  breviary  in  his  hand,  muttering 
his  prayers."  At  nine  each  morning  the  bell 
rang  for  mass,  and  family  and  servants  gath- 
ered in  the  cbapeL  The  round  of  amuse- 
ments were  not  unlike  those  of  an  English 
squire's  house.  There  were  music  and  games 
within-doors,  hunting,  driving,  and  water.«x- 
cursions  without,  "  Nowhere,"  says  Howitt, 
"  does  O'Connell  appear  to  more  advantage 
than  in  the  midst  of  hie  own  family.  He 
seems  to  be  particularly  happy  in  his  family 
relations ;  children,  grandchildren,  guests,  and 
domestics,  appear  animated  by  one-spirit  of 
aifectiou  and  respect  toward  him.  It  speaks 
volumes  that,  within  doors  and  without  in 
his  own  n^faborhood,  the  enthusiastic  at- 
taohment  to  bim  is  greater  than  anywhere 
else." 

As  an  orator,  O'Connell  undoubtedly 
ranked  among  the  foremost  of  bis  time.  He 
had  all  the  exuberance  and  imagination  of 
tbe  Irish  temperament,  toned  by  a  fine  edu- 
cation, and  yet  tinged  with  an  exaggeration 
which  often  made  it  more  effective.  It  is 
true  that  he  did  not  display  himself  at  his 
best  in  tbe  House  of  Commons.  *<  There,'* 
says  Sir  Enikine  Uay,  '*  be  stood  at  a  disad- 
vantage— with  a  cause  to  uphold  which  all 
but  a  small  band  of  followers  condemned  as 
base  and  unpatriotic,  and  with  strong  feelings 
against  him,  wbich  his  own  conduct  had 
provoked ;  yet  even  there  the  massive  powers 
of  the  man  were  not  unfrequeutly  displayed. 
A  perfect  master  of  every  form  of  ai^ument ; 
potent  in  ridicule,  sarcasm,  and  invectivOf 
rich  in  imagination  and  humor,  bold  and  im- 
passioned, or  gentle,  persna^vc,  and  pathet- 
ic, be  combined  all  the  powera  of  a  consum- 
mate orator.  His  languid  was  simple  and 
fordble,  as  became  bis  thoughts;  his  voice 
extraordbary  for  compass  and  flexibility, 
^t  his  great  powers  were  disfigured  by 
ooaisenesa,  by  violence,  by  cunning,  and  au- 
dacious license.  At  the  bar  and  on  the  plai> 
form  he  exhibited  tbe  greatest  but  most  op- 
posite endowments."   It  was  well  said  of  his 
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manner  of  expreuion  by  Shiel,  who  vas  loDg 
his  Irish  riral  Stx  eloqaeoee  In  the  Hoose  of 
OommoDB,  that  "he  bringi  forth  a  brood  of 
losty  thoogbtB,  without  a  rag  to  oorer  them." 

Tmoe  O'Conoeiri  Tioleoee  bronght  him, 
despite  hla  canning,  into  the  meahes  of  the 
law.  The  first  time  was  in  ]8SI,  when  he 
had  begun  and  wag  carrying  forward  his 
violent  agitation  in  behalf  of  repeal.  He  was 
arrested  by  order  *of  (he  lord'lieat«iant,  on 
the  charge  of  holding  meetings  in  Tiolation 
of  the  proclamation.  O'Gonnell  was  not  yet 
ready  to  brare  English  justice ;  and  after  en- 
tering a  plea  of  not  guilty,  lie  withdrew  it, 
and  pleaded  guilty.  The  government,  on  the 
other  hftnd,  dared  not  proceed  farther;  and 
the  agitator  was  not  brought  op  for  judgment. 
His  second  arrest  and  trial  took  pUce  twelve 
years  later,  in  1848.  Once  more  monster 
meetings  had  been  held,  and  O'Oonnell  is 
iidd  to  have  addressed  a  quarter  of  a  mill< 
Ion  people  on  the  historic  hill  of  Tare.  His 
langnage  was  so  nolent  and  threatening  that 
Btr  Robert  Peel,  then  prime  •minister,  re- 
■olred  to  bring  the  torbolent  "  counselor  ** 
(Hioe  more  to  jnstioe.  He  ms  arrested,  wiUi 
his  son  and  some  otheM,  and  indicted  for  eon- 
spiracy,  sedition,  and  unlawful  assembling. 
The  trial  attracted  the  eager  attenUwi  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  oourt-room  was  guard- 
ed by  soldiwB,  and  the  judge  was  eseorted  to 
and  from  his  boose  by  a  strong  force  of  red- 
coats. O'Oonnell  defended  himself  with  vig- 
or, though  he  iras  now  nearly  seventy  years 
of  ^e ;  but,  after  a  trial  of  over  three  weeks, 
he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  year, 
a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  to  give 
security  for  good  behavior  for  a  period  of 
seven  years. 

The  severity  of  this  condemnation,  how- 
ever, had  so  serious  aad  alarming  an  effect, 
not  only  among  the  Irish,  but  among  the 
radical  English,  that  the  House  of  Lords, 
tempering  its  judicial  severity  with  discre- 
tion, bad  the  prudence  to  reverse  the  sentence 
on  a  writ  of  error;  and  after  baring  been 
confined  for  four  months,  O'Oonnell  found 
himself  onee  more  at  liberty.  He  recdved 
an  oration  at  Dublin  that  seemed  like  old 
Umes.  Bat  he  was  old,  and  the  government, 
rather  by  lecUng  him  free  than  by  oondemn- 
hig  him,  had  elfbctuaUy  shorn  this  Samson 
of  Repeal  of  Us  looks.  The  cause  of  repeal 
was  effectually  dead ;  the  mi^cian  had  lost 
his  art  of  magio ;  the  great  and  tempestuous 
career  of  the  "ooonsdor"  was  over;  and 
nuhappily  he  survived  not  only  his  glory  as 
a  patriot,  but  the  gratitude  and  trusting  alle- 
giance of  the  people  for  whom  he  had  strug- 
gled so  long  and  so  doughtily. 

•  <3ioB«B  H.  Towu. 


GOETHE'S  "FAUST." 

IK  the  University  Library  at  Heidelberg, 
Qermany,  the  writer  of  this  article  found 
catalogued  one  hundred  and  twelve  volumes, 
in  the  German  tongue,  all  devoted  to  Ac  bet- 
ter elucidation  of  Ooethe's  immortal  poem, 
**  Faust."  The  tradeney  of  the  German  mind 
to  look  for  something  deep  and  difficult  of 
eomprehension,  especially  in  the  writings  of 
thrir  great  national  poet,  seemed  evident  In 


tiie  nussiveoesa  and  quality  of  the  literature 
which  gathered  about  this  roiowned  drama. 
Bi  Goethe*B  lifetime,  the  wonder  bad  grown 
colossal  among  tiie  critics  as  to  what  the  pur- 
pote  of  the  **  Faust  "-poem  could  be,  and  end- 
less speculations  made  their  appearance  un- 
der this  inquiry.  Goethe,  knowing  the  value 
of  mystery  as  uo  element  in  fan)e,  left  the 
critics  unaided,  and  even  augmented  their 
difficulty  by  confessing  that  he  himself  did 
not  fully  know  its  purpose.  He  withheld  his 
sanction  from  each  and  every  theory  put  for- 
ward ;  so  the  interest  in  "  Faust "  was  kept 
in  a  living  condition,  and  cumulative  withal. 
After  a  perfect  comprehension  of  any  subject, 
we  pass  on  to  somethlpg  else,  no  longer  in- 
spired by  curiosity  or  the  charm  of  mystery. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  First  Part 
of  '*  Faust "  is  the  form  of  the  poem  most 
read,  and  likewise  the  part  that  is  truest  to 
the  chief  points  of  the  medinval  on 
which  the  poem  was  founded.  Tbe  Second 
Part,  finished  in  the  author's  eighty-second 
year,  though  it  uses  largely  the  dements  of 
tiie  toga,  has  a  marked  departure  from  the 
plot  thereof,  especially  as  regards  the  (fssfmy 
of  Fknst,  who,  aeoording  to  all  the  legendary 
forms,  went  to  hell  at  the  close  of  bis  earthly 
career.  The  broad  philosophy  of  the  poet, 
in  tile  Second  Part,  overrides  the  legend, 
in  making  for  Faust  a  heavenly  destiny  at 
last,  on  the  ground  that  he  bad  never  given 
up  tbe  Btruf^le  against  evil,  and  that  the  er- 
rors, sins,  and  sufferings  through  which  he 
bad  passed  should  natnrallj  md  In  the  salva- 
tion of  his  hero. 

Goethe,  when  a  youth  and  in  love  with 
UUy,  for  a  brief  time  entertuned  tbe  idea 
of  taking  her  in  marriage  and  coming  to 
America.  Had  be  done  so,  it  ia  not  certain 
that  '*  Faust,"  as  a  drama,  would  have  been 
written ;  but,  hod  he  written  In  English  and  to 
an  American  public,  there  bad  been  no  great 
wondering  about  the  ptrpote  of  his  drama. 
The  American  would  readily  have  seen  and 
said :  "  Goethe  is  a  poet  who  believes  in 
working  up  tbe  poetic  material  of  his  own 
nation  in  its  honoiod  past  Having  already 
sueoeeded  so  nuurveloosly  on  the  road  to 
fame  by  taming  Into  drama  tbe  brave  chroni- 
cles ot  G9tx  von  Beriiohingoi,  the  'Iron 
Hand,*  tbe  last  of  tbe  lordly  barons  who 
stood  valiantiy  for  dass  prerogatives,  how 
could  be  n^tect  tbe  one  f^gantio  myth  of 
the  Sutherland  in  whom  the  ages  of  magic 
and  sorcery  e^red  f  His  inevitable  pHr- 
pou  was  to  convert  the  myth  into  an  im- 
mortal poem,  taUng  all  tbe  fVeedom  in 
method  which  genius,  in  the  great  master, 
uses.  We  will  see  how  he  succeeded."  Hav- 
ing thus  settied  the  matter  of  purpose  by 
reading  the  myth  and  the  poem  tc^etber,  no 
library  would  have  known  afterward  a  hun- 
dred volumes,  or  a  dozen  even,  which,  like 
vessels  fitted  out  to  find  Sir  John  Frauklin  in 
the  arctic  mysteries  of  snow  and  ice,  should 
explore  the  fields  of  erudition  to  attain  its 
vitima  JuiiM.  Both  the  German  and  tbe  Amer- 
ican are,  doubtless,  compensated  for  their 
different  tendencies. 

GdtK  von  Berlichingen,  the  warlike  baron, 
died  July  2S,  1662,  which  gives  him  in  chro- 
nology a  later  place  than  Faust  occupied, 
tboagh  Ikust  was  deemed  the  eontemporary 


of  Luther.  In  1820  he  rode  the  weighty  wine- 
cask  out  of  Aaerbacb's  cellar  at  tbe  Leip- 
sic  fdr — a  cask  which  the  phyrical  force 
of  tbe  company  present  could  not  remove. 
As  the  light  of  the  Reformation  began  to 
spread,  the  darkness  of  the  preceding  periods 
culminated  and  expired  In  Faust,  showing 
that  the  deepest  darkness  juat  precedes  the 
day.  To  what  extent  Faust  was  a  personality, 
whether  be  was  a  man  or  wholly  a  myth,  may 
not  be  determined  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  all , 
but  it  ia  certain  that  he  Is  a  strongly  repre- 
sentative person,  that  his  name  characterizes 
an  epoch  as  real  to  Europe  at  one  time  as 
science  is  at  the  present  day.  I  take  the 
position  that  he  was  not  a  man,  but  a  myth, 
claiming  that  the  representative  ^character  be 
held  as  respects  the  eonfiinl  of  humanity  in 
the  perfect  form  of  the  togtt,  first  printed 
at  Frankfort,  1K8?,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  years  before  Goethe  was  bom,  is  strong 
evidence,  if  not  fully  conclnsivc,  of  this  view. 
The  fact,  unquestitmed  by  any,  that  all  the 
characteristic  stories  that  bad  in  previous 
ages  been  told  of  otlier  m^dans  became 
fiatMied  on  Faast,  implies  that  the  national 
imagination  created  him.  The  bewildering 
impossibilities  which  surround  Fkast  disguise 
a  central  figure,  who  permanently  stands  for 
the  darkness  and  doubt,  the  temptation,  and 
varied  antagonism,  which  encompass  man  on 
the  battle-field  of  life;  also  for  ^ose  diviner 
longings  and  idealizations  which  induce  pain- 
ful dissatisfactions  with  the  actual  limitations 
of  life,  whose  walls  none  may  escape.  It  is 
because  each  man  and  woman  of  the  world 
is,  in  these  respects,  a  little  Faust,  that  tbe 
aaga  and  the  poem  are  of  undying  interest 
Asia,  from  time  immemorial,  made  the  con- 
flict inherent  between  matter  and  spirit. 

The  example  of  Goethe,  at  once  so  suc- 
cessful in  working  up  the  historical  materials 
of  his  own  country's  post  Into  the  attractions 
of  dramatic  form,  woe  productive  of  resolta 
in  other  lands :  it  led  Walter  Scott  to  Immor- 
talize the  chivalrio  I^eods  of  his  country  Id 
tbe  middle  ages  both  In  verse  and  in  story. 
The  Waveriey  Novels  are  a  success  on  the 
same  line,  as  the  great  Scotchman,  Thomas 
Oarlyle,  gave  as  to  nnderstaud  in  these  words : 
**If  genius  could  be  communicated  like  in 
atroetion,  we  might  call  tills  work  of  Goethe's 
the  prime  cause  cf '  Manolon  *  and  '  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,*  with  all  that  has  followed  from 
the  same  gifted  hand." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Scott's  first 
literary  enterprise  was  the  translation  of  the 
drama"  GSts  von  Berlichingen,"  written  when 
Goethe  was  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

Though  this  drama  is  easily  translated 
jind  understood.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  the 
cose  of  '*  Faust,'*  as  all  translators  confess. 
The  subject  lies  very  much  in  the  weird  realm 
of  mystery  and  the  occult  powers;  in  the 
great  and  misdirected  forces  of  tbe  eoul.  It 
ia  the  ambitious  and  false  solution  of  the 
problem  of  life,  ending,  as  all  such  attempts 
must  forever  end,  in  teaching  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  limitations  of  the  natu- 
ral laws  against  which  the  maddened  ambi- 
tion rebels.  It  teaches  the  futility  of  all 
leagues  with  the  devil — that  Is  to  say,  of 
all  instrumentalities  not  morally  sacred  for 
winning  the  highest  wisdom  and  happiness ; 
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tliftt  the  harmony  between  our  aky  and  our 
tartfa,  oar  ideals  and  our  actual  facts,  can 
only  come  by  vell-directed  efforts  in  so  strug- 
gllng  Bf^inst  evil,  whether  it  be  witliin  or 
without,  as  to  secure  the  riglitM  conquest 
over  it  "He  that  overcometh  ahall  inherit 
&11  thinga" — the  only  solution  worth  trying 
for  each  and  every  form  of  the  problem. 

The  Faust  story  reached  the  ears  of 
Shakespeare,  aod  was  once  recognized  in 
"  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Marlowe, 
in  England,  had  written  a  play  about  Faust, 
&Dd  different  authors  in  Germany  had  at- 
tempted  a  transmutation  into  tn^edy  before 
the  gifted  Goethe  lilted  apon  the  mouotain- 
ons  toga  the  hood  of  a  creator.  Among 
them  all  one  only  made  the  grand  laceeFa. 

word  Fanat  la  now  the  etmal  numnment 
«f  Goe^e's  genius : 

**StriT[nj(  to  be  gods,  the  angels  fell ; 
Striving  to  be  at^ela,  men  isbel." 

Well  may  we  glorify  the  wisdom  of  all 
natural  orbits  and  spheres.  In  them  all  may 
ahine  and  do  shine,  from  seraph  to  glow- 
worm ;  out  of  them  all  are  dimmed  and 
ttroken  at  last. 

Preserved,  saved,  is  the  member  of  the 
apiritoal  world  who  is  persistent  in  his  strug- 
gle against  evil ;  thus  teaches  one  of  the 
closing  stanzas  of  the  Second  Part  of  "  Faust." 
"With  joy  the  heavenly  hosts  go  forth  to 
meet  him."  As  Faust  rises  from  the  termi- 
ooa  of  his  earthly  pathway  of  error,  sin,  and 
repentance  up  to  heavm,  the  prologue  to  the 
First  ^rt,  wUeh  opens  in  heaven,  seems  to 
grow  {nto  truer  consonance  with  the  end. 

ir  the  devU  In  "  Faust "  is  too  much  of  a 
scholar  and  a  gentiemao  in  his  aecompUsh- 
ments  to  anawer  the  common  conception,  let 
it  be  remembered  under  what  nnmerous 
fwma  of  the  more  exterior  reflnements,  not 
onrrequently  of  mental  and  aocfal  cnltlTaUon, 
the  poison  moral  evil  lurks  and  dlssoni- 
natea  itself.  The  wilds  of  grossnesa  caanot 
retain  Hepbistopheles.  He  adapts  himaelf 
to  parlor,  studio,  and  the  professor's  gown, 
in  these  modem  times ;  knows  habiliments 
of  silk  and  broadcloth  with  golden  orna- 
ments, so  tfaat  the  symbols  of  lion,  ass,  poo< 
die,  and  serpent,  do  not  express  all  that  ap- 
pears in  bis  manifoldness. 

That  "  Katore  is  the  living  garment  of 
the  Deity,"  that  the  "  spiritual  worid"  (Geis- 
terwelt)  "  is  not  closed,"  except  as  the  closed 
inner  sense  and  the  dead  heart  of  man  sbnt 
it  out  ("  Dein  Sinnist  zu,  deinHerz  iettodt"), 
and  that  the  divine  agency  is  incessantly  ac- 
tive in  weaving  the  texture  of  the  living  cos- 
mos, are  among  the  many  exalted  sentiments 
<d  this  poem.  The  love  of  Nature  which  al- 
ways disUngnishes  Goethe  is  displayed  in  not 
a  few  of  its  passages ;  it  was  his  permanent 
«ooseionsDes8  that  he  was  a  part  Katnre,  and 
in  accord  with  its  order  and  spirit. 

In  a  former  article*  I  spoke  of  the  first 
universat  type  of  the  human  conflict  irith 
fife's  limitation  in  the  character  and  acts  of 
the  first  woman.  Eve,  the  earliest  asiurant 
(or  deifie  knowledge;  in  looking  over  the 
last  two  lines  of  the  Second  Fart  of  "  Faust," 
It  is  somewhat  gratifying  to  find  the  great 
poet  fhlly  confessing  to  the  high  rank  and 

*  Jomriis  Ally  IT,  isnw 


quality  of  the  womanly  influence  in  leading 
humanity  to  continually  higher  levels : 

"  Das  Bwtgweibllche  * 
Zieht  niiB  hlnan." 

"  The  forever  womanly 
Leadetb  as  npward  and  on." 

Goethe,  bom  at  Frankfort,  1749,  dying  at 
Weimar,  1882,  had  a  long  term  la  which  to 
work  out  a  great  series  of  literary  and  I  may 
also  say  BoienU&e  result^  for  he  was  what  his 
countrymen  have  always  called  him— tiie 
"Many-sided." 

His  genius  was  too  calm  to  be  tngio  a(Wr 
the  manner  of  Shakespeare;  too  serene  to 
leave  a  display  of  dead  bodies  on  the  stage. 
But,  without  killing  the  body,  life  Is  often 
de^ly  tra^caL  To  speak  tn  metaphor,  high 
mountdns  may  be  seen  on  his  landscape,  but 
not  broken,  wild,  jagged,  and  volcanic,  like 
the  wildest  of  natural  scenes.  No  Vesuvius 
or  Niagara  expresses  him.  Still,  in  tempera- 
ment and  variety,  he  may  justly  be  compared 
to  a  mountain  such  oa  South  America  not 
unfrequently  contains,  and  which  in  tempera- 
ture runs  up  through  all  the  latitudes  and 
zones  of  the  earth,  bearing  their  respective 
flora  on  its  sides,  and  lifting  its  summit  high 
above  its  cloudy  banners  in  the  eternal  light 
of  sun  and  stars.  His  English  biographer,  I 
think,  summed  up  quite  happily  the  opinion 
of  the  highest  grade  of  literary  persons  when 
he  said,  "  Goethe  was  a  poet  whose  religiim 
was  beauty,  whose  worship  was  of  Nature, 
and  whose  aim  was  culture." 

E.  G.  HoLUHn. 


CRUELTY  TOWARD  ANI- 
MALS IN  DAMASCUS.^ 

A FEW  words  about  the  street-dogs,  as  I 
have  beoome  very  familiar  wi^  their 
habits  and  eostoms.  In  all  Eastern  towns 
they  have  spruuK  up  from  the  time  of  the 
Creation ;  they  multiply  extensively,  they  be- 
long to  nobody,  they  are  not  held  saored,bat, 
as  they  are  the  town  scavengers,  nobody  kills 
them.  In  Brazil,  the  vulture,  a  large,  block, 
repulsive  bird,  supplies  the  plaoe  of  dof;8,  and 
is  therefore  protected  by  s  twenty-pound  pen- 
alty. With  the  Uoslem  it  is  a  sin  to  take  life, 
but  it  la  allowable,  or  rather  it  is'  the  practice, 
to  torture,  m^m,  and  ill-use  short  of  death. 
These  poor  brutes  live  on  the  oSal  of  the 
town,  l^ey  sleep  In  the  streets,  they  bring 
forth  thdr  young  on  a  mud-heap,  and  at  a 
tender  age  tJie  pups  join  the  pack.  They  are 
iU-used  by  the  whole  population,  and,  like  Ish- 
mael,  their  hand  is  against  eveiy  one,  and  ev- 
ery one's  hand  is  against  them.  The  people 
beat  them,  fcicfe  them,  stona  them,  so  that  out 
of  eighteen  thouHaud  you  will  not  see  a  dozen 

•  Pickering^  second  edition  of  the  Seomd  Fart 
of  "  Faust.  as  completed  In  1681  (Loodon,  18tt), 
tianalatea  the  last  atanaa  tbna : 

"  CHOSire  jiTsriooB. 

"  AU  U  ofthla  earth's  sphere 

Beaming  alone ; 
The  Inaufflcient  bare 

Being  has  ETown. 
The  InaeBcrlbable, 

Here  It  la  done ; 
The  TlrglD  eternal  • 

Leadetb  us  on." 

•"Dm  BwlpMtbIk**"-4bl  TUT  iwnitMilDMti  tta  (tar- 
Billy wcmmIj  luiithmaa. 

t  From  The  bmerUflB  of  Syria,  Falesttna,  and 
the  Hdj  Land,  from  ny  Private  Joamal,  by  Isabel 
Bartnn.  Lmlon:  IfflB. 


elders  with  a  whole  body,  or  four  sound  legs. 
They  are  so  unused  to  kindness  that  if  yon 
touched  one  it  would  bite  your  hand  off  like  a 
wild  beast,  supposing  that  you  were  going  to 
injure  it.  Were  you  to  remain  alone  in  a  ba- 
zaar at  night,  ahut  up  with  them,  it  ia  probable 
that  they  would  attack  you  in  a  pack,  and  kill 
yon.  There  is  a  story  of  a  sea-captain  who 
drank  a  little  too  maoh,  and  lay  down  in  a 
pablio  place.  In  the  morning,  only  a  gnawed 
bone  or  two,  bis  sailor's  cap  and  tattered 
clothes,  told  the  horrible  story.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  should  happen,  the  animals 
are  so  starred.  Their  babtls  are  regulated  by 
laws  of  their  own.  I  have  grown,  in  the  soli- 
tnde  of  Salobiyyeh,  to  learn  them.  At  night, 
when  profound  atillneas  reigns  In  the  village, 
you  auddenly  hear  a  dog  coming  down  Arom 
the  Kurdish  burial-ground  on  the  roots  of  the 
mountidns.  He  oommuiueates  some  news  to 
the  dogs  nearest  the  borders  of  the  village. 
There  ia  a  ohoms  of  barking;  it  ceases,  and 
a  single  dog  Is  eommiaaioued  to  hear  the  newa 
to  the  dogs  of  our  quarter.  They  set  op  a 
howl,  whioh  ceases  after  a  few  minutes,  and 
one  of  oar  lot  is  detached,  and  flies  down  the 
gardens  to  the  dogs  near  the  Bih  Salahiyyeh. 
Whatever  the  oanine  news  ts,  in  about  twenty 
minutes  it  is  passed  round  to  all  the  dogs  of 
Damascus. 

I  cultivated  the  affections  of  those  of  our 
quarter,  and  found  that  in  attachment  and  fidel- 
ity they  differ  in  nothing  from  the  noblest 
maatifformost  petted  terrier ;  every  time  my 
huslmnd  or  I  went  out,  a  dog  was  sent  on 
guard  th^  eommuttity  to  accompany  ua  to 
the  border  of  his  boundary,  when  he  appeared 
to  pass  us  on  to  a  friend  in  the  next  boundary, 
to  wag  his  tail  for  a  bow,  and  to  take  his 
leave,  aa  a  savage  ohiefl^  would  fhiok  you 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  If  a  stronger  comes,  they 
set  up  a  ohorus  of  barking,  and  follow  him  in 
orowds.  If  a  dog  goes  into  another  territory, 
all  the  others  fiy  at  and  fasten  on  him,  as  if 
they  said— "  Who's  that,  BiUt"  "  Astranger." 
*'  Then  'eave  'arf  a  brick  at  him  1 "  If  an 
English  dog  comes  among  them,  they  bark 
around  and  try  his  mettle,  and  he  has  to  settle 
the  question  for  himself  the  first  day,  like  a 
sew  boy  at  a  publte  school.  A  butoher  in 
Beyrout  had  an  awflil*looklng  English  bull- 
dog, which  had  an  ugly  reputation,  and  when 
he  bimed  out,  every  pari^  fled  from  the  ba- 
zaar. 1  brought  with  me  a  St.  Bernard  pup, 
a  perfect  beauty,  as  big  as  a  young  calf.  He 
was  Bo  unusually  big  that  I  hove  seen  coun- 
try donkeys  ond  ponies  shy  ot  him,  probably 
mistaking  him  for  a  wild  animal ;  but  the  dogs 
were  not  afi-aidofhim — he  was  so  good-tem- 
pered that  they  used  to  worry  him  in  pocks, 
jnst  like  human  beings.  But  the  bull-terri- 
ers, though  they  were  only  pups,  the  street- 
dogs  dared  not  even  look  at.  They  used  to 
fly  at  the  sight  of  the  leopard,  and  the  leopard 
worried  them,  but  never  touched  the  bnU- 
pups.  I  established  two  .caldroiu  to  ooUeot 
the  leavlnga  of  the  house— the  good  was  given 
to  the  poor,  the  refVirie  to  tiie  atreet-dogs ;  not 
leKS  than  fifty  used  to  live  near,  and  crowd 
round  our  door.  Eveiy  time  I  came  out  they 
formed  a  flock  around  me.  There  were  two  in 
particular  that  I  used  to  compassionate— one 
was  paralyzed  in  its  hind-quarters,  and  used 
to  drag  itself  along  by  the  fore-paws.  I  one 
day  rolled  up  some  medicine  in  a  boll  of  meat, 
and  threw  it  to  the  poor  creature,  who  swal- 
lowed it  greedily,  and  got  well.  The  other 
waa  a  half-etarved,  mangy,  idiotic-IooUng 
cor,  with  one  eye,  too  weak  to  flght  for  itaelf. 
When  th9  oaldron  of  food  came  out  It  got 
nothing,  BO  I  used  to  set  ita  portion  apart. 
No  matter  when  I  went  out,  where,  or  for 
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how  long,  yoa  would  aee  these  two  poor  mia- 
shapen  beasts  following,  sitting  patiently  at  a 
respeotfal  distance  if  I  stopped  anywhere,  end 

aocompanyiag  me  home,  as  if  they  were  afV^d 
of  losing  eif^lit  of  me,  or  feariug  some  scoi- 
deot  might  befall  me  without  their  proteotioD. 
Long  after  I  left  Syria  my  neighbors  wrote 
tliat  it  ptuned  them  to  see  my protigh  there ; 
that  if  they  oould  forget  me  the  dogs  would 
shame  tbem,  that  every  time  the  iioase-door 
opened,  the  paok  used  to  rush  to  it,  and  then 
ait  and  whine  beoause  I  did  not  oome  out. 
You  will  say  for  the  food.  Yes ;  but  it  shows 
that  they  have  afRaotitm,  inteOigenoe,  grati- 
tude, and  memory. 

There  is  a  pious  custom  here  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  lover  anlmala.  When  a  good  Uos- 
lem  is  on  his  death-bed,  or  when  during  llfo 
he  wants  a  petition  to  bo  granted,  he  does  not 
give  to  the  poor,  but  he  leaves  a  legacy  for 
bread  Sot  the  dogs.  Often  he  makes  a  vow, 
"  If  I  gain  such  and  snob  a  oaase,  I  will  de- 
vote bo  much  money  to  feeding  the  kil&b:" 
and  you  often  see  some  one  with  a  basket  sur- 
rouaded  by  dogs,  throwing  the  fragments  un- 
til all  is  distributed.  There  is  also  tbe  Diy- 
yet ;  if  a  man  kills  a  pariah  it  is  hung  up  by 
the  tail,  and  he  is  obliged  to  buy  as  much 
wheat  as  will  cover  the  body  up  froiu  muzzle 
to  tip,  which  is  made  intp  Imad  and  given  to 
the  dogs.  My  hushnnd  tells  me  that  in  fwmer 
times,  at  home,  the  same  penalty  was  paid  for 
killing  the  king's  oats. 

My  pups  Jed  me  into  several  scrapes.  One 
day  when  tbe  baker  came,  one  and  all  seemed  to 
take  a  dislike  to  him.  I  was  on  the  hoaae- 
top,  so  I  saw  only  a  very  long  nun,  apparentiy 
fighting  with  the  air,  screaming  and  spinning, 
in  a  oobweb-Uhe  pattern,  all  over  the  court- 
yard. I  began  to  laugh,  supposing  he  was 
dancing  some  new  measure,  or  acting  a  play 
for  the  servauts.  Suddenly,  I  found  to  my 
horror  that  he  had  a  bull-pup  hanging  to  each 
arm  and  each  leg.  I  flew  down-stairs,  called 
them  off,  gave  falm  restoratives,  dressed  hla 
wonnds,  and  made  him  a  present,  especially  a 
new  suit  of  clothes.  I  was  sincerely  grieved 
and  shocked,  and  he  was  very  good,  and  nev- 
er said  a  word  more  sboat  the  matter.  Many 
people  would  have  brought  me  to  tbe  tribu- 
nal. They  never  <Ud  snob  a  thing  before  nor 
since.  One,  however,  waa  a  sneaking  little 
thing,  who  secretly  hated  the  Jews  —  I  sup- 
pose she  knew  them  by  their  dress.  Some 
of  them  were  very  muoh  attached  to  us,  bat 
tlio  moment  they  came  in  she  would  go  and 
sit  by  them,  and  when  no  one  was  looking 
she  would  take  a  sly  bite  st  their  legs,  and 
then,  instead  of  running  away,  sit  looking 
the  picture  of  innocence.  Kone  of  the  other 
three  ever  did  oo,  and  at  first  I  would  not  be- 
lieve them  until  they  shoved  me  the  mark  of 
her  teeth.  I  waa  obliged  to  oottect  her,  and 
ever  after  to  shut  her  up  when  any  of  them 
called. 

I  scarcely  know  if  this  Is  a  good  moment 
to  introduce  an  appeal  for  a  "  humane  so- 
ciety "  in  Damascus ;  I  believe  it  could  easily 
be  arranged  if  our  consul-general  would  ask 
the  Wall  to  favor  the  meroiftal  project — if  Eu- 
ropeans would  form  it,  and  make  it  rather  a 
(iistinction  to  admit  influential  natives.  While 
I  was  there  I  had  to  be  my  own  humane  so- 
ciety, and  frequently  waa  in  trouble  with  the 
natives,  caused  by  rescuing  some  unhappy 
brute  firom  their  cruelty.  To  set  forth  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Boetety,  I  mnat  detail  a  fern  of 
the  horrors  I  have  eeen.  In  doing  so  I  shall 
rend  the  heart  and  extdte  the  anger  of  my 
readers,  eapetdal^  of  vomen  of  fine  feeling — I 
will-be  judged  by  them.  If  they  feel  so  much 
at  reading  tliese  thingi,  what  most  I  hove  felt 


at  seeing  them  I  In  a  place  where  no  authority 
would  take  notice  of  such  trifles,  could  I  re- 
main a  pasolve  speotator  t 

i  I  lent  our  camel  to  groom  No.  2.  He  had 
to  ride  seventy-two  miles  to  Beyrout,  wait  two 
days,  and  return.  He  knew  exactly  how  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  treat  the  animal 
in  my  presence.  Presently  I  noticed  a  strange 
odor  in  the  stables,  and  found  tbatJt  did  not 
eat,  and  that  the  tears  streamed  fVom  its  eyes. 
The  man  said  it  was  fatigued,  and  would  be 
all  right  in  a  few  hours.  I  rode  down  to  the 
town  on  the  donkey,  and  then  met  one  of  our 
dragomans,  who  Bidd  to  me : 

**  Do  you  know  about  your  camel  t " 
"No;  what  ia  the  matter  1    I  have  just 
seen  it." 

"  When  you  ride  back,  make  it  kneel.'* 
I  rode  back  to  the  stable,  called  Henna,  and 
said : 

"  Make  that  come)  kneel." 

I  removed  the  elotb  that  covered  him,  and 
to  my  horror  saw  a  large  hole  in  his  bock,  un- 
covering the  spine.  It  was  afready  mortifying, 

'<  Explain  this  I  "  1  said. 

The  man  confessed  that  he  had  never  taken 
the  saddle  off  trora  the  time  of  going  out  to 
coming  in  again ;  that  the  stufSng  had  given 
way,  and  that  the  pommel,  which  is  like  a 
metal  stick,  had  ran  into  its  back  and  caused 
a  hole  bi|n(^  *  man's  fist ;  that  he  only 
discovered  it  on  returning  and  taking  the  sad- 
dle off,  some  dght  hours  before.  Hitherto  be 
had  only  been  guilty  of  disobedience,  and 
proved  himself  not  to  be  trusted  with  an  ani- 
mal out  of  one's  sight ;  but  his  unpardonable 
cruelty  was,  after  knowing  the  state  of  the 
case,  hoping  to  hide  the  aff^r  for  fear  of  being 
discharged,  and  allowing  the  poor  bmte  to  re- 
main  in  that  agony  many  hours  longer  than 
necesaary.  I  at  once  sent  for  the  "  vet.," 
and  ordered  warm  water.  Hanna  returned 
with  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  was 
about  to  pour  it  into  the  wound.  I  bad  kept 
my  temper  until  then ;  I  waa  only  just  in  time 
to  eave  the  poor  animal  from  whet  would  have 
obliged  ne  to  put  a  bullet  through  its  head. 
Hanna  and  the  saucepan  made  a  very  speedy 
exit  out  of  the  stable,  never  to  enter  it  again. 
I  cured  the  camel,  and  after  two  months  sold 
it  for  a  trifle  as  unsound. 

There  was  a  small  pariah  dog  that  lived 
about  my  door.  One  night  I  heard  a  moaning 
under  the  window,  but  it  was  dark,  bluster- 
ing, and  bitter  cold,  and  I  could  neither  see 
nor  And  anything.  In  the  morning  I  saw  my 
protige  lying  there  paralyzed  with  the  ft-ost. 
The  poor  little  thing  was  past  cure,  it  had 
only  one  paw  to  orawl  upon.  While  I  was 
dressing  to  go  down  and  take  it  In — for  none 
of  the  servants  votdd  have  touched  it— 1  saw 
many  who  passed  gire  it  a  kiok,  and  the  boya 
trying  to  drive  it  about  when  it  oould  not 
crawl  out  of  the  way  of  tiielr  brutality.  At 
laet  a  crowd  began  to  collect  to  torment  it. 
Its  screams  were  piteous.  I  begged  my  hus- 
band to  go  out  and  shoot  it ;  but  he  had  too 
good  a  reputation  to  risk  it  by  taking  life.  My 
Moslem  servants  would  not.  The  Christians 
were  aft^d  of  the  former ;  so  I  got  my  lit- 
tle gun,  threw  up  my  window,  and  shot  it 
dead.  The  crowd  quickly  dispersed,  with 
many  a  M4sh&114h  at  my  sinfulness,  and  all 
day  I  could  see  them  telling  one  another,  and 
pointing  at  my  window. 

Another  night  I  heard  cries  of  distress 
somewhere  in  the  onfaards  near  our  house. 
Thinking  It  was  one  of  the  usual  brawls,  and 
that  somebody  was  being  killed,  I  seiud  the 
only  thing  at  hand,  a  big  Kngliah  huntings 
whip,  and  ran  out  In  the  direction  of  tiie  ndse. 
Thfm  I  perceived  for^or  fifty  boys  in  a  crowd 


throwing  huge  stones  as  big  as  a  melon  against 
a  dead-wall,  from  which  issued  howls  of  agoity. 
I  dispersed  them  right  and  left.  Some  fell 
down  on  their  knees,  others  ran,  and  others 
jumped  over  the  wall.  I  was  left  alone;  it 
was  very  dark,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Where 
can  the  victim  be  ?  It  must  have  escaped  in 
tbe  confusion."  I  was  going  away,  when  I 
perceived  something  brown  near  the  wall.  I 
lit  a  match,  and  found  a  large  bundle  tied  up 
in  a  Back.  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  a  girl,  or 
a  baby,  but  it  was  a  big  pariah  dog :  they  had 
oaught  it  asleep,  laid  a  huge  stone  on  its  tail, 
bundled  head  and  fore-legs  into  a  nuck,  and 
were  practising  the  old  ^Eastern  habit  of  kill- 
ing by  stoning.  The  ditDculty  was,  how  to 
let  the  poor  animal  out :  it  wouldj  perhaps, 
think  that  I  had  done  the  omel  act,  and  fly  at 
me.  However,  I  could  not  go  back  to  sleep 
and  leave  things  thus,  so  I  mustered  courage. 
Firatiy,  I  cut  the  strings  with  my  knife,  and 
pulled  it  off  the  head  and  body,  leaving  tbe 
stone  for  niy  own  protection ;  and  then,  find- 
ing that  it  did  not  hurt  me,  I  managed  with 
considerable  effort  to  remove  the  weight.  The 
wretch  behaved  better  than  many  human  be- 
ings— he  crawled  up,  licked  my  hand,  and  fol- 
lowed me  home. 

I  saw  a  donkey,  staggering  under  a  load  fit 
for  three,  in  a  broiling  sun.  It  passed  our 
fountain  and  turned  to  drink.  The  man, 
grudging  the  moment,  gave  the  donkey  a  push 
that  sent  it  with  a  crash  on  the  hard  stones, 
crushed  under  its  load,  bleeding  at  the  nose 
from  thirst  and  over-exertion.  Maddened  by 
the  loss  of  time  this  would  entail,  the  owner 
jumped  upon  its  head  and  tried  to  stamp  its 
brains  out  with  bis  wooden  boots.  The  ser- 
vants, hearing  the  noise,  and  seeing  what  I  was 
about,  thought  the  human  bmte  had  attacked 
me,  and  set  upon  him  like  hornets.  I  did  not 
stop  them  till  he  had  received  his  deserts. 
Then  we  obliged  him  to  unload  his  donkey,  to 
let  the  beast  drink,  to  wash  its  wounds,  and 
to  wait  while  it  ate  barley  from  my  stable.  I 
also  sent  a  servant  on  horseback  to  tell  the 
whole  story  to  his  master.  The  fellow  had 
acted,  in  feet,  as  a  Lancashire  "  purrer'*  treats 
his  wife. 

A  man  brought  me  his  favorite  oat,  vitit 
back  and  hind-quarters  crushed  by  a  boy,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  meditdne  to  cure  it.  I 
said: 

"  1)0  let  me  have  it  killed ;  one  of  my  ser- 
vants will  blow  its  brains  out — it  is  horribly 
cruel  to  keep  it  alive  one  moment." 

"  Mny  God  forgive  you  such  sinfulness  I  •* 
he  replied.  "  I  will  put  it  in  a  room,  and  let 
it  die  its  natural  death  "  (starvation ), 

Half  an  hour  afterward  I  saw  that  the  bc^ 
were  torturing  it  in  the  street.  I  sent  a  ser- 
vant to  bring  it  in,  and  to  dispatch  it  vith  a 
ballet.  The  man  was  very  much  shoOked. 

A  boy  brought  a  donkey  to  water  iX  the 
feunteln  near  our  houae.  It  vas  avidently^ 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  thirst,  and  had 
either  a  strained  back  oi*  a  disease  in  the  loins, 
80  that  the  suspicion  of  any  thing  touching  its 
back  was  a  terror  to  it.  Every  time  the  poor 
beast  put  down  its  head  to  drink  the  boy 
touched  the  tender  place  with  a  switch,  which 
made  the  whole  body  quiver.  It  might  bave 
been  a  cabman  establishing  a  "raw."  I 
called  a  servant,  who  took  the  donkey  away, 
letting  it  first  eat  and  drink,  and  eent  It  bade 
to  the  master.  Tbe  boy  vas  never  sent  again- 

I  saw  a  girl  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
jumping  on  a  nest  of  kittens  on  tiie  road-side, 
evidently  eqjoying  the  distressing  mewing  of 
the  mother.  I  have  often  seen  boys  Iteol  pops 
in  tbe  mother's  absence,  oany  tiiera  away  per- 
haps for  a  qnuter  of  an  hour,  pli^  nt  ball  vith 
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them  on  the  hard  tfomea,  and  tlirow  them  down 
maimed  and  to  itarve.  I  have  Men  parents 
f^ve  pups  and  kittena  to  their  cUldren  for  tliis 
parpoae,  to  keep  them  quiet. 

The  worst  thinf;  I  saw  was  not  done  by  a 
boy  or  by  a  brutal  boor,  but  by  an  educated 
man,  and,  moreover,  a  European,  in  oharge  of 
aa  eatablishment  at  Beyrout.  He  uaed  to  tie 
.  np  hia  horse,  a  good,  quiet  beaat,  and  with  a 
oow-hide  thong  beat  its  head,  eyes,  and  tlje 
most  tender  parts  for  ten  miuutea.  Hia  aister 
oaed  to  ride  the  horse,  but  lately  it  bad  beoome 
Aactious  and  Ul-tempered  through  bad  usage. 
Any  one  who  understood  animals  eoald  see 
that  the  poor  brute's  heart  was  broken  from 
beating  and  stanratiou,  or  ftom  ioabilitj  to 
•at.  The  first  time  I  saw  titia  oruelty  I  **gave 
him  a  bit  of  my  mind."  My  dragoman  (Mul- 
hem  Wardi)  held  me  back. 

For  Ood'a  sake,  Sitti,  don't  speak  to  him ; 
he  will  strike  you ;  he  is  a  madman." 

I  begged  him  to  oonsider  his  country,  his 
profession,  the  European  name  before  natives, 
bis  pretensions  to  he  a  gentleman. 

"Bat  look,"  he  said,  in  a  whining  tone; 
**  look  what  the  horse  is  doing  I " 

The  poor  beast  was  standing  quite  quiet, 
witii  despur  in  its  eyea.  I  oould  not  speak 
politely.  . 

"  Tou  make  me  stek*  sir.  Tour  horse  is 
brol(en-heartedr-it  haan't  even  the  courage  to 
kick  yon." 

He  then  said  that  he  was  of  too  nervous 
and  sensitive  a  disposition ;  and  I  told  him 
that  in  that  case  he  ought  to  be  looked  up,  for 
that  he  was  a  dangerous  man  to  have  charge 
of  a  public  institution.  I  told  bis  consul-geu- 
eral  what  bad  occurred,  and  he  agreed  with 
me  that  it  waa  a  acandal  that  pained  the  whole 
oommuoity  ;  but  it  waa  not  an  offloial  matter 
which  could  be  reported  to  the  embassador. 
I  heard  afterward  that  he  had  lost  his  appoint- 
ment for  roughneaa  to  those  under  him.  It 
waa  a  thonaand  jdtiea,  for  he  was  a  olever  ^o- 
fta^onal.  I  heard  a  story  that  la  not  bsid  if 
true — bat  I  will  not  voaoh  Ibr  it— that  a  per- 
son with  a  sense  of  humor  aent  for  him,  but 
put  a  loaded  revolver  on  the  table  otose  to 
hand. 

'*  What  ia  that  for!"  sud  the  horse-tor- 
turer. 

"Ob,  that,"  aaid  the  person,  "is  in  oaae 
you  get  one  of  your  nervous  and  sensitive  at- 
Ucks  while  yon  are  attending  on  me  1  '* 

It  was  added  that  thla  ejdaode  did  him 

good. 

I  waa  walking  one  day  through  the  village 
of  Bludin,  our  summer  quarter  in  the  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  I  saw  a  akeleton  donkey  stand- 
ing near  a  eottage,  holding  np  one  foot,  of 
wUoh  the  hoof  was  han^png  by  *  nura  thread. 

I  called  to  some  of  the  villagars. 

"  Whose  animal  ia  thati " 

An  old  woman  came  out  and  olidmed  it  ns 
her  property. 

"  How  came  that  about!  "  I  asked,  point- 
ing to  the  foot, 

"  Well,  I  dii't  know,  KttL  Hard  work 
over  the  stones." 

"  Why  is  it  so  thin  t »' 

"  Tou  see  it  oould  not  work  any  more,  and 
we  oouldn't  afford  to  keep  it  idle,  so  we  turned 
it  out,  and  these  four  months  it  has  only  had 
what  It  oan  pUik  ap  on  the  mountain.** 

(The  mountain  was  as  bare  of  Tegetatton  as 
nyp^ter.) 

'*  What  are  yon  going  to  do  with  it  1  ** 

"  We  had  arranged  to-night  to  drive  it  out 
on  to  the  monntmn,  and  tie  it  to  a  stone,  and 
then  tha  wtdvea  will  come  and  eat  it.** 

"  AUvat"  I  asked,  In  horror. 

"  Wl^,  7«a,  Sitti,**  she  sidd,  looking  at  me 


aa  if  1  were  an  imbecile.  "  Who  oould  carry 
it  there  if  it  was  dead  t " 

"  Will  you  sell  it  to  me  for  twenty-five 
piastres  (fifty  pence)  I  If  I  can  core  it,  the 
luck  is  mine ;  iif  I  can't,  my  money  is  lost." 

To  this  she  joyfully  agreed,  though  she 
could  hardly  help  laughing  in  my  face  at  what 
she  supposed  to  be  my  knowledge  of  ass-fiesh. 

I  paid  my  money,  and  drove  home  ray  don- 
key, but  it  waa  so  weak  that  two  hours  on  ite 
three  legs  were  required  to  reach  our  garden 
close  by.  I  need  not  say  that  its  laat  daya 
were  happy.  A  thick  litter  was  spread  in  a 
soft,  shady  pUee  under  the  trees ;  a  large  tub 
of  freah  water,  and  another  of  tibn  and  com, 
stood  by  it  during  the  rMt  of  its  time ;  its 
hoof  was  washed,  bandaged,  and  doctored 
duly.  It  grew  &t,  but  the  vet.  discovered 
that  a  young  hoof  had  begun  to  grow,  and  that 
from  total  neglect  the  worms  had  eaten  it 
away.  There  waa  no  hope  that  it  could  _ever 
move  from  that  spot,  so  I  had  it  shot,  which 
the  villagers  thought  very  sinful.  They  ad- 
mired the  mercy,  but  they  never  could  under- 
stand the  neceaalty  of  patting  an  animal  out 
of  its  misery, 

I  will  not  quote  any  more  cases.  What  I 
have  sud  will  suffice  to  show  the  daily  occur- 
rences of  this  kind,  the  hmtallty  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  the  utter  indifference  of  the  better 
(dasaes.  Every  person  of  good  feeling  will 
know  what  a  trial  it  is  to  witneaa  acts  of  cru- 
elty and  oppression,  especially  when  exer- 
cised upon  women,  children,  and  dumb  brutes. 
I  respeot  the  Moslem's  thorough  regard  for 
the  nanotity  of  life,  which  among  us,  perhaps, 
is  too  little  regarded.*  In  Europe  I  should 
have  complained  to  the  police.  But  here  there 
is  no  legal  penalty  for  barbarous  acts,  and  one 
must  of^n  beoome  one's  own  police.  But, 
right  or  wrong,  I  oould  not,  and  I  never  will, 
remain  a  quiet  spectator  of  brutality.  I  would 
rather  loose  the  esteem  of  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  condemning  me.  People  of  delicate 
health,  selfish  dispositions,  and  coarae  mlnda, 
oan  alwaya  bear  the  snffsrings  of  othera  pla- 
iddly.  These  will  probably  disapprove  of 
me,  but  I  can  bear  it. 

I  am  sorry  thus  to  be  my  own  trumpeter, 
and  to  tell  how  much  good  I  did ;  but  on  these 
occasions  \  have  sat  with  and  explained  to  the 
offenders  why  these  acta  are  so  sinflil  and 
shameful,  how  Allah  made  the  animala,  gave 
them  to  our  care,  recommended  them  to  our 
mercy,  and  expects  an  account  of  our  steward- 
ship ;  how  fkithftil,  patient,  and  long-suffer- 
ing the  poor  dumbling  is ;  how  dependent  on 
our  will;  bow  it  has  all  the  toil,  too  often 
starvation  and  bodily  injurias,  at  our  fautds. 
I  often  wonder  what  the  brotea  most  think  <tf 
the  human  race,  and  what  a  disappointment 
many  of  us  "  higher  animals  '*  must  be  to  the 
lower.  The  people  have  listened  and  thought, 
and  said,  "  Sitti,  I  nerer  heard  all  this  lye- 
fore,  and  I  really  will  try  not  to  do  it  again ;  *' 
and  they  deserve  the  high  pralae  not  only  of 
understanding  me,  but  of  allowing  tbemselvea 
to  be  guided  by  a  woman  and  a  stranger. 

During  the  last  fifteen  months  of  our  resi- 
denoe  no  cruel  acta  took  place  near  my  bouse 
at  Salahiyyeh,  or  at  our  summer  quarter  above 
Blud4n.  I  maintain  that  if  a  society  "  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals'*  were  eatab- 
lished  at  Damasena  it  would  quickly  bring  Us 
own  reward. 


*  Uj  husband  tells  me  this  story  of  the  Boath 
American  ^ttuGto ; 

"Juan,  why  did  yon  cut  Fodro'^  Unoatf  He 
was  aa  old  dmm  of  yonra.'* 

"Ah,  BeooifthepoftncttohadabadO(ad,and  so 
I  put  him  oat  of  hia  misery." 


THE  AVLD  WIFE. 

fT^HE  warld  has  bad  enough,  auld  man, 

Eneugh  o'  thee  an'  me : 
*Tis  time  that  we  had  gane  frae  it 

To  meet  our  bairnies  three 
That  gaed  frae  iia  sae  lang,  lang  syne 

In  twa  wat,  bitter  Mays. 
Ah  1  Duncan,  i'  the  kirk-yard  Ilea 

The  sunUght  o*  our  days. 

We  mony  a  silky  fleece  can  claim 

Withl*  the  bieldin  fauld ; 
Our  sheld  cow  leads  a  sleekit  herd 

When  loanin'  time  is  called ; 
Iligh-heapit  bings  they  tell  for  ua 

At  our  gay,  routhie  kirns : 
Fu'  store  o*  winter  cheer  ha'e  we  ' 

Whilst  winter  ingle  burns. 

I'  Sutberglen  thou'st  stnekt  eneugh 

0'  gowd  for  thee  an*  me. 
An'  we  should  live  a  score  o'  yeara 

That  we  shall  never  see. 
An',  better  still,  we  ha'e,  auld  man. 

Some  tried  an'  trusty  frien*s 
To  gl'e  ua  greatin*  at  their  doora, 

An*  velcome  to  th^  bens. 

But,  Duncan,  we  are  stoopt  an*  grqr, 

As  wo  were  unco  poor ; 
An'  had  na  rief  to  tent  without 

Nor  wair  withi'  the  door ; 
An*,  tbongh  we  lo'e  ilk  ither  weel, 

The  time  gaes  lang  an'  lane, 
An*  the  eerie  croone  cooms  sabbin*  aft 

For  the  nestlin'a  that  are  gane. 

Oh  I  the  hungry  heart  can  na'  be  filled 

Wi'  frien'ship  nor  wi*  bread. 
That's  longin*,  longin'  evonnair 

For  the  luve  o'  ane  that's  dead. 
An'  we  ha'e  sought  thro*  creepin'  yean 

Our  grim  dool's  counter-bane, 
Till  we  gae  atiff  an'  sair  wi'  toil— 

Tet  here'a  the  aama  aold  pain. 

An*  tho'  we've  ilk  for  ither  tried 

To  play  the  cheerin'  part. 
An'  hide,  by  smilin'  o'  the  lips, 

The  weepln'  o'  the  heart ; 
Yet  ilk  kens  that  the  ither  10*68 

Far  mair  the  gowan'a  enaw 
Upo'  three  little  kirk-yard  groea 

Than  a*  the  hadden  braw. 

That  we  are  weary  bidin'  now 

Our  darlin's  wo  maun  show ; 
But  shall  ane  gae  alane  aboon 

Whilst  the  ither  left  below  t 
Oh,  wad  the  mornin'  bud  might  light 

Our  twa  brows  quit  o'  care, 
Whilst  our  twa  souls  our  baimies  olasped 
Where  partiu'  ooomsna  mairl* 

L.  A.  W.  8. 

r  ■ 

*Ol0Bsakt.— ITof,  wet;  WiiXn,  sheltering; 
sMil,  Bpeckled;  tUOAt,  sleek;  JAngt,  heaps  of 
Itom-produce;  rwiMt,  plentiful;  Urm,  hervesU 
suppers;  tfMU,  shut  up,  stored;  fl«n«,  inner apart- 
mento;  f^,  plen^;  UiA,  watcb,  take  care  of; 
iMir,  to  ue;  en»M,  moan;  dooT*,  wrrow's; 
gowaCt,  daisy's;  gtvat,  graves;  hoMtn,  a  piece 
of  land,  the  stocking  of  a  farm,  the  fumltare  at  a 
bouse;  braw,  tine,  handsome;  NeUn',  awalttng; 
mowi,  mast;  aboon,  above. 
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"TT7"B  have  sometimes  taken  occasion  to 
Bay  that  the  corraptioa  in  o£Boid 
places  so  preTsleot  In  our  ooantry  is  not  a 
crime  {wenliar  to  tba  Uolted  States,  nor  one 
doe  to  demooratio  InBtltutlons.  We  are 
glad  to  find  the  Ifew  York  Evaunff  Pod  ut- 
tering similar  Tieirs.  Of  course  it  was  not 
our  purpose,  nor  is  it  tbe  purpose  of  oar  eon- 
temporary,  to  defend  the  malfeasanoes  of  our 
public  men,  or  in  any  way  to  weaken  tbe 
public  detestation  of  crimes  of  this  charac- 
ter. But  so  many  people  are  prone  to  be- 
Uere  that  Tammany  rliq^  and  Oridita  Kobi- 
lien  are  speoUl  outcomes  of  democratic  gov- 
amments,  and  oonsequently  to  take  an  alto- 
gether gloomy  view  of  the  future  of  our 
country,  that  It  Is  well  to  look  into  the  rec- 
ords of  other  nations,  and  see  if  history  jus. 
tifies  this  oplnloa  or  these  apprehensions. 
That  peoolatlon  has  been  rife  in  Russia,  the 
most  monarohioal  of  countries,  is  well  known ; 
it  is  also  known  ibat  Ftanee  under  tbe  despot- 
ic rule  of  tbe  late  N^fioleon  was  really  rotten 
to  tbe  core  in  all  Its  political  life.  Great  Brit- 
ain, howerer,  presents  a  Tery  different  picture ; 
and  that  ooontry  lies  so  close  to  na  socially 
and  politically  that  the  unhandsome  contrast 
oar  public  recufds  exhibit  oanses,  natarally, 
no  little  ohagrin  -many  of  as  foigetting  all 
the  time  how  different  a  story  until  recently 
the  mother-country  had  to  tell.  The  Poiiy 
in  the  article  we  hare  referred  to,  refreshes 
tbe  memory  of  its  readers  with  a  few  facts 
in  evidence  that  political  profligacy  is  not 
tbe  offsprlDg  of  popular  institutions.  Our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  have  na  r^rodace 
them: 

Walpole'a  habit  of  buying  ap  members 
of  Parliament,  which  trave  rise  to  bis  fkmous 
maxim  that  'every  man  has  his  price,'  and 
which  was  so  opeoly  followed  that  his  agents 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  House  with  bags  of 
guineas  in  their  hands  to  be  given  to  the  ser- 
viceable voters,  is  well  known.  But  this 
shame,  sa  May  reports,  was  carried  to  ffreater 
perfection  by  Pelham,  under  Oeorge  If.,  and 
was  continued  under  George  III.  Lord  Bute 
kept  a  special  pay-offlce  in  the  TreAsury,  where 
the  members  who  supported  bis  measures 
flocked  for  their  rewards.  Sometimea  ha  dis- 
tributed as  much  as  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  this  way  in  a  alngla  diy:.  His  mode  of 
raising  loans  was  to  as^gn  a  targe  part  to  the 
membera  at  ten  per  cent,  ^scount  ftom  the 
market  price.  Of  one  of  these,  amounting  to 
fifteen  million  dollars,  more  than  a  million 
went  to  those  who  voted  for  it.  .  .  ,  Lord 
Grenville  was  do  less  profuse  in  his  gratuities 
and  bribes,  and  so  unrestrained  that  a  gift  to 
his  supporters  came  to  be  regarded  as  '  a  cus- 
tomary compliment.'  Lord  Korth's  loan  of 
sixty  million  dollars,  to  carry  on  the  iniquitous 
and  disastrous  American  War,  was  one-half 
of  it  assigned  to  the  Hooae  at  a  profit  of  over 
four  millions.  .  ,  .  Another  mode  of  securing 
votes  was  by  the  grant  of  lucrative  contracts 
to  members  and  their  friends,  by  whioh  the 
people  were  robbed  and  stnpendons  private 


I'ortuces  accumulated  in  the  oourse  of  a  few 
months. 

"But  tbe  people  who  elected  these  mem- 
ber* were  just  as  corrupt  as  their  representa- 
tives. Eleetiona  to  Parilament  were  made 
either  by  boroogba,  which  were  owned  by  cer- 
tain noble  lords,  or  by  ^n  sale  in  the  mar- 
ket. Those  members  sent  fl*om  the  boroughs 
were  the  mere  slaves  of  their  patrons,  voting 
with  them  always,  or  voting  against  them  at 
the  cost  of  their  political  lives.  Those  who 
succeeded  by  purchase  were  tbe  slaves  of  oth- 
ers who  advanced  them  the  money.  Popular 
elections  were,  in  fact,  not  a  oonfiiot  of  prin- 
ciples, but  a  rivalry  of  great  houses  for  the 
mastery.  The  Duke  of  Portland  once  spent 
forty  thousand  pounds  in  contesting  a  district, 
and  Lord  Spencer  on  another  occasion  spent 
aeventy  thousand.  Oonteated  eleetiona  have 
been  known  to  cost  one  hnndred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  whioh  was  all  laid  out,  of 
oouAe,  in  hiring  editors  and  agents,  and  de- 
bauching tbe  electors.  The.  Natwh  of  Aroot, 
though  a  foreign  prince,  owned  eight  membera 
of  tiie  House  of  Commons,  and  even  so  pnre 
and  virtuous  a  man  as  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly 
bought  a  seat,  as  the  only  way  in  whioh  an  in- 
dependent man,  or  a  man  of  convictions,  oould 
attain  infiuenoe  in  the  councils  of  his  country. 
'  The  practice  is  detestable,*  be  sud, '  but  it  is 
better  than  belonging  to  some  great  lord.* 
The  price  of  seats  ranged  tnja  two  to  ten 
thousand  pounds.  They  were  often  bought 
on  apeoulation,  and  the  buyer  expected  to  re- 
alize the  purohaae-monay  agidn  out  of  the  sale 
of  his  votes.  Compared  with  these  flagitioiu 
transsctlonSfOurO^^tMobilisr  aoandah  sink 
into  iosignlfloance ;  even  Tweed'a  efforts  at 
'stateamanship'dlrindle  into  eontepipt;  and 
the  Canal  and  Indian  rings,  which  fill  us  with 
horror,  are  Liliputiaa  imitations  ofli  Brob- 
dingnagian  model." 

Every  reader  of  history  is  familiar  with 
these  facts,  but  many  readers  of  history  are 
prone  to  forget  them.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  citations  lose  their  foroe  becaose  tbe 
corruption  they  refer  to  belongs  to  a  past  pe- 
riod ;  that  now,  although  parliamentary  elec- 
tions are  by  no  means  without  stain,  it  is  yet 
very  rare  thai  we  hear  of  bribery  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  of  official  malfcasanoe  of  any  kind. 
But,  in  truth,  if  the  appalling  condition  of 
a£Mra  described  in  the  extract  from  our  con* 
temporary  has  nearly  ceased  to  be,  this  cir- 
cumstance is  full  of  consolations  for  ua — it 
indicates  what  can  be  aooomplished  in  the 
way  of  reform  almost  within  the  period  of 
one  Boverei^'a  reign,  and  It  shows  that  de- 
mocracy cannot  tend  to  a  decay  of  probity, 
inasmuch  as  the  great  reforms  in  afikirs  in 
Great  Britain  have  come  abont  at  the  very 
period  when  republican  and  liberal  ideas  have 
been  advancing,  and  while  aiistocraoy  has 
been  losing  something  of  its  supremacy. 

The  change  wrought  in  England  has  been 
really  almost  marvdous.  There  was  a  Ume 
when  its  better  men  doubted  whether  it  would 
be  possible  for  English  society  to  snrrive  tbe 
current  bribery  and  corruption ;  but  the 
cliange  came,  and  this  fact  ought  to  inspire  all 
honest  Americans  with  the  assurance  that  it 
is  possiUe  to  create  a  public  s«itiment  which 
shall  reach  so  thoroughly  througli  all  classes, 


that  peculation  In  any  of  its  forms  would  not 
dare  to  trifle  wiA  It.  In  aomo  particulars 
our  methods  need  rtframtng:  the  primarr 
meeting  and  the  caucus  should  be  shorn  of 
their  powers,  and  the  opportunities  to  do  mis- 
chief must  be  brought  down  to  their  mtni- 
mom ;  but  these  refonna  of  method  win 
come,  we  may  be  assured.  In  due  time,  if  the ' 
public  feeling  against  public  corruption,  al- 
ready  well  aronsed,  be  strengthened  and  or- 
ganized. If  all  those  people  who  look  opon 
our  future  so  deqt^ngly  will  tak«^  in  view 
of  tbe  lessons  of  hiatory,  a  more  ht^tefnl 
survey  of  affairs — will  but  reeognin  that  a 
little  prolonged  effort  and  struggle  will  as- 
suredly in  tbe  end  clean  the  Augean  subles. 
ofonr  poUtieal  Ufe— we  shall  loon  be  able  ta 
make  all  the  scandals  of  tiie  day  mattvi  of 
by-gone  history,  jast  as  tihe  English  !»▼» 
all  the  shameful  doings  of  Uielr  Parlianentn 
a  generation  or  two  ago. 


Those  who  advocate  phonetie  spelling 
are  accustomed  to  assert  that  the  onMUtioa 
to  it  comes  almost  exclusivdy  from  men  past 
middle  age.  Touth  is  ever  hoepitable  to 
new  ideas,  they  affirm,  while  age  becomes 
fixed  In  its  ruts  of  habit  and  pr^udiee.  What 
if  thb  be  true  ?  Inasmuch  as  life  and  living, 
so  far  as  we  can  measure  them,  consist  solely 
of  relation  and  association,  why  is  it  not  only 
perfectly  natural  but  absolutely  necessary 
for  our  well<being  that  the  assoeimlions  ont 
of  which  our  existrace  is  built  up  shonid  be 
tenaciously  held  to  t  What  sort  of  life  would 
that  be  in  which,  day  by  day,  every  thing 
must  be  newly  learned,  and  one's  whole  gar- 
ner of  impressions  be  ceaselessly  ondergcdng 
metamorphosis  and  recrastmctlon  ? 

Every  one,  no  matter  how  firmly  wedded 
to  the  established  orthography,  must  admit 
that  his  dislike  to  changes  in  tbe  spelling  oS 
worda  arises  from  long  familiarity  with  them 
in  tiieir  present  guise.  There  is  no  funda- 
mental reason,  in  most  cases,  why  the  forms 
of  words  shonid  not  take  some  other  ahape, 
and  in  many  instances  good  reason  why  pro> 
posed  alterations  should  be  made.  It  Is  sim- 
ply because  one's  eye  has  been  long  tr^ed  to 
recognize  words  by  a  certain  definite  combi- 
nation that  a  change  is  resented.  While  this 
is  all  true,  tbe  assumption  that  this  train- 
ing, this  haldt  of  mind,  is  some  li^t  thing 
that  could  be  and  ought  to  be  thrown  off  apon 
the  first  demand,  is  a  aerions  mistake.  Hab- 
it of  mind  makes  up  the  existmoe  of  mind. 
Life  eon^ts  of  memories* associations,  expe- 
riences, and  impresdons,  all  growing  out  of 
lu  relatlmship  to  tbe  things  about  it.  If 
mind  have  any  fibre,  any  power  of  retention, 
any  form  of  settled  action,  it  cannot  fall  un- 
der the  dominion  of  every  new  theory  brought 
before  it  If  It  were  possible  to  live  In  a 
state  of  mental  eelibaey,  with  the  ndnd 
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wholly  UDwedded  and  unrelated  to  Us  sur- 
roondinga,  then  a  man  could  beoome  a  Turk 
\>j  going  to  CoDftantinopIe,  an  Arab  bjr  a 
sojourn  in  the  desert,  a  Celestial  by  a  Tislt 
to  Faking.  It  ia,  therefore,  Biniply  absurd  to 
make  the  tenacity  of  one's  habits  a  matter 
of  reproach.  It  would  be  rather  trying  to 
one's  comfort  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
training  the  palate  for  new  flarors  at  erery 
dinner ;  or  to  find  it  necessary  to  undei^o  a 
distinctly  new  experience  and  adjustment 
erery  time  a  new  garment  is  put  on;  and 
eqtiaUy  rexaUons  voold  it  be  to  find  In  every 
new  book  strange  and  anknown  combinations 
of  letters.  It  is  certain  that  the  letter  c  is 
pretty  nearly  useless  in  the  language,  as  it 
has,  except  in  its  connection  with  k  (as  in  eK)y 
always  either  the  soond  of  ifc  or  of  «.  But  a 
book  printed  with  this  letter  omitted,  ton  al- 
ways turning  up  for  eon,  teni  for  eaU,  and  ro  on, 
would  seem  to  everybody  greatly  disfigured. 
We  are  told  that  we  should  get  used  to  changes 
of  the  kind.  Not  altt^ther.  For  many 
years  now  we  in  America  bave  been  print* 
ing  ro£i>r,  and  words  of  like  termination,  with 
«  omitted,  but  so  tenaeioua  are  early  impres- 
rions  that  to  this  day  we,  for  our  part,  never 
see  the  word  eoUr  without  feeling  that  some- 
how an  the  oohw  has  been  taken  out  of  it. 
And  "getting  used  to  it "  is  no  defense  of  a 
change  in  established  usages.  One  might 
teach  himself  to  beoome  a  Turk,  or  to  get 
naed  to  a  Mongolian  diet,  or  to  like  Carlyle's 
English,  or  to  undo  all  his  sum  of  likings 
and  disliking,  and  take  npon  himself  a  new 
entity,  as  it  were ;  but  why  should  he  do  so  f 
In  some  things  he  Is  compelled  into  new  re- 
lationships— there  is  a  gradual  change  going 
on  in  all  organisms,  in  all  mundane  things — 
and  these  inevitable  changes  are  enough  with- 
out any  forcing  processes. 

If  men  grow  with  their  years  more  and 
more  tonaciooa  of  aocnstomed  methods,  this 
ii  ooly  beoanse  experience  has  taught  them 
the  advantage  of  established  forms.  And  if 
it  has  sometimes  happened  that  men  beyond 
adddle  1^  bare  too  stubbornly  resisted  a  new 
thought,  an  Investigation  into  the  facts  would 
■how,  we  are  cWTinced,  that  the  wise  nega- 
tive of  advanced  age  has  far  more  often  saved 
•oeiety  from  injudicious  novelUes  than  it  has 
dwcked  genuine  progress. 


Ir  we  venture  npon  a  word  or  two  in  re- 
gard to  the  summer  vacations.  It  is  not  with 
the  intention  of  assuming  the  self-appointed 
office  of  instructor  and  guide.  It  is  always 
^Oeolt  to  understand  why  tliere  must  be 
odiibited  so  much  irritation  by  those  who 
adopt  one  kind  of  recreation  against  those 
who  have  other  ideas  of  enjoyment.  Be- 
Mote  one  likes  the  seclusion  and  quiet  of  a 
brm-honae  in  his  summer  rest,  why  must  he 
look  down  with  noh  lordly  contempt  upon 


those  who  find  pleasure  in  the  bustle  and 
animation  of  Long  Brunch  or  Saratoga! 
He  should  see  that,  if  everybody  was  in 
search  of  secladed  and  quiet  farm-houses, 
he  would  have  to  pay  very  much  more  for 
his  coveted  privileges,  and  find  in  the 
thronged  neighborhood  resulting  that  his 
seclusion  and  quiet  had  both  taken  their 
places  among  tlie  lost  arts.  Let  each  taste 
have  its  sway.  Beoanse  a  man  likes  his  regu- 
lar dinner  and  must  have  a  spring-mattress 
to  sleep  upon,  be  needn't  growl  so  fiercely  at 
those  who  attain  health  and  find  amusement 
by  roughing  it  In  the  Adirondaeka.  One 
may  detest  fishing,  without  setting  down  all 
who  go  a-fishing  as  so  many  fools.  The  bee 
finds  honey  often  in  the  most  unpromiring 
flowers ;  and  there  are  human  natures  capa- 
ble of  extracting  pleasure  flrom  all  kinds  of 
conditions. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  follow  the  example 
of  many  of  our  contemporaries,  and  fiower 
into  advice,  admonition,  and  instruction,  in 
this  matter  of  suqimer  resreation,  we  ahould 
be  tempted  to  apply  tlie  too -many- times - 
quoted  advice  of  Punch  on  the  marriage 
question,  and  say — don't  1  For,  after  all,  an 
these  summer  vacations  all  that  poets  and 
newspaper  correspondents  from  the  watering- 
places  assert  them  to  be  f  Do  people  return 
from  th^r  vacations  as  refreshed  aa  tbelr 
hopes  had  promised  and  the  theories  of  vaca- 
tions had  held  forth  f  In  many  Instances 
there  is  a  great  strain  of  exertion  previous 
to  a  vacation  in  order  to  snatch  from  press- 
ing business  the  time  necessary  for  the 
planned  expedition ;  and  a  corresponding 
ezcoBs  of  labor  after  the  vacation  la  over  in 
order  to  bring  up  and  adjust  the  buaineas 
accumulated  in  the  interim  of  pleasure.  And 
a  period  of  enforced  idleness  abruptly  and 
sharply  thrust  into  the  routine  of  labor  is 
apt  to  throw  the  pleasure-seeker  off  his  bal- 
ance— he  dther  attempts  too  much,  and 
returns  from  Ms  vacation  exhausted  and 
fagged,  or,  in  a  reaction  from  excessive  appli- 
cation, becomes  unnerved  in  wistful  and  un- 
certain idleness.  In  both  of  these  eases 
each  takes  his  tonic  of  rest  and  pleasure  in 
too  strong  and  condensed  a  dose.  It  would 
be  better  with  each  if  the  vacation  had  been 
distributed  through  the  summer>seaaon — a 
sail  of  two  or  three  hours  one  day,  a  whole 
or  a  half  day's  fishing  upon  another  occasion, 
an  excursion  to  the  sea-shore  or  to  the  moun- 
tahis  a  third  time,  and  so  <m.  This  division 
of  one's  pleasures  would  keep  them  always 
fresh  and  attractive ;  there  would  be  no  ex- 
ces^ve  fatigue,  no  weariness,  none  of  the 
entad  which  sometimes  overtakes  the  pleas- 
ure-seeker in  spite  of  himself.  The  recrea- 
tion would  be  interwove,  as  it  were,  with 
one's  oocupatlpn — would  ^ve  to  each  day  or 
week  Its  relish,  and  make  of  summer  a  sort 


of  lasting  fete.  It  is  in  human  nature  to 
weary  of  unbroken  pleasure,  just  as  it 
does  of  unbroken  labor,  while  each  de- 
rives i£  felicity  from  its  contrast  with  th« 
other.  We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  he 
who  succeeds  in  carrying  his  pleasures  and 
his  rests  along  parallel,  as  it  were,  with 
his  duties — who  doesn't  plunge  into  a  month 
of  holidays  at  one  season,  at  the  expense 
of  excessive  labor  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
— ^is  really  deriving  from  his  recreations  the 
best  attainable  results.  This,  however,  is 
simply  our  view  of  the  matter.  As  we  said 
at  the  beginning,  let  each  taste  have  Its 
own  course.  We  are  content  that  men  and 
women  shall  follow  the  bent  of  tfa^r 
minds  ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers  deplore  a 
neees^ty  which  excludes  them  from  the  water- 
ing-places and  the  long  tour  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks  or  the  White  Hounfadns,  they  may  be 
assured  that  a  vacation  broken  up  into  little 
episodes  in  the  way  we  have  suf^ested  would 
not  be  without  its  ample  rewards  and  its 
abundant  charms. 


The  English  have  always  been  a  dining 
and  wining  people.  Br.  J<^8on's  hearty 
"  I  like  to  dine,  sir,"  was  but  the  echo  of  a 
chorus  of  centuries  of  burly  bont-vivmt*.  Al- 
fred's feasts  were  doubtless  no  less  lusty, 
though  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  were  leas  acan- 
daloua,  than  those  of  "  Gentleman  Oeoi^e," 
at  Carlton  House.  An  EngUsh  novel  without 
the  literary  hospitality  of  a  series  of  dinner- 
parties scattered  through  its  pages  would  be 
a  rash  venture.  Fancy  Dickens's  or  Thack- 
eroy's  stories  without  their  feasts,  solid  and 
substantial,  th^ir  jovial  wine -passing  and 
puncb-drinUng,  their  facetious,  afterdioner 
speech  -  making  I  Imagine  what  even  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  would  be  without  the 
revels  of  Jimon  and  MmAah,  of  Sir  John 
FaUiaff  and  8ir  Toby  JBdeh,  the  gorgeooi 
banquets  of  tiie  Plantagenets,  the  merry- 
making of  the  gay  folk  of  the  comedies  I  Of 
how  many  humorous  English  stories  is  the 
dinner-table  the  central  scene  I  The  English 
idea  of  hospitality  is  to  hurry  the  guest  to 
Fall  Mall  to  dinner.  If  an  Englishman  dines 
you,  it  is  because  he  wishes  to  do  the  right 
and  proper  thing  by  you,  to  honor  your  social 
credentials,  to  compliment  at  once  the  intro< 
dnoer  and  the  introduoed.  If  he  asks  you 
to  breakfast,  it  is  because  he  personally  likes 
you.  The  two  invitations  may  be  compared 
to  the  kiss  upon  the  forehead  and  the  kiss 
upon  the  lips :  the  oue  means  respect,  the 
other  affection.  So  it  is  that  the  English  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions,  in  every  highway 
and  by-way  of  life,  smooth  their  path  and 
speed  their  way  with  gastronomic  lucubra- 
tions. When  a  joint-stock  company  seals  a 
large  contract ;  when  a  father  betrothes  his 
daughter;  when  a  son  comes  of  age;  whi* 
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the  good-natured  uDcle  or  tbe  adventurouB 
brother  goes  for  a  joomey ;  when  a  ship  corner 
home  ladeu  with  fortune ;  when  statesmen 
meet  for  the  session,  or  part  for  tbe  gronse- 
Bhooticg  ;  when  dusk;  potentates  visit  the 
English  shore ;  when  "  glorioas  ApoUos  "  in- 
augurate tb^r  preddent ;  when  a  play  is  to 
be  brought  ont ;  when  a  long  -  lingering, 
wealthy  aunt  dies  at  last,  and  leaves  Jenkins 
her  fortune— on  all  such  occasions  the  Eng- 
lish hasten  to  get  tbeir  legs  under  the  mahog- 
any, and  discuss  this  or  that  event,  lelsorely 
and  ruminatingly,  orer  tbe  walnuts  and  the 
wine.  It  is  jnst  at  this  mldsammer  period 
that  the  seRSOQ  of  Euglish  dining  reaches  its 
acme.  The  lord -mayor,  the  ideal  British 
host,  is  feasting  tbe  biihops  and  the  mlnie- 
twa,  worshipful  companies  of  flslunongers, 
and  the  royal  Arab  from  Zanzibar.  Ere  long 
Hr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  will  discuss 
the  rictories  and  mlBbspB  of  the  aesuon, 
orer  whitebait  and  fine  old  cmsted  port,  at 
Greenwich.  The  Star  and  Garter  is  the  scene 
of  perpetual  revel,  while  in  many  a  quaint  old 
city  tavern  heavy  men  of  moneyed  interests 
are  comparing  notes  with  the  lUd  of  barons 
of  beef  and  choice  vintages.  The  fashionable 
season  thns  ends^  as  it  began,  with  content- 
ing tbe  loBty  Biitiab  palate,  and  warming 
oocklea  of  thf  British  heart. 

Am  eminent  Engliibman  of  scienoe  re- 
ports, after  oareftal  Inveatigatios,  that  the 
physieal  stamina  of  the  ehildran  employed  in 
factories  is  steadily  deteriorating.  Tbe  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  unfit  to  woric  on  full 
time  fs  Inoreaaing.  This  is  attributed  less  to 
tbe  bard  labor  theae  poor  little  creatures 
bave  to  nnde^  than  to  the  wretched  habits  of 
tbe  factory  operatives.  Too  early  marriages, 
slovenliaess,  intemperance,  want  of  proper 
open-rir  exercise,  and  the  excessive  use  of 
tobacco,  ars  noted  aa  main  causes  of  tbe  dete- 
rioration. Whatever  tbe  eaoses,  tbe  Act  is 
an  alarming  one.  It  is  a  serious  question 
whether  chiidmi  ebonldbe  allowed  to  engage 
in  exhausting  fiietory-labor  at  all — whetiier 
the  devotion  to  this  hard  work  from  an  early 
period  is  not  itself  a  prominent  canse  of  the 
bad  habits  observed.  But,  if  children  are  to 
be  BO  employed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  thdr 
hours  of  labor  should  be  limited ;  and  a  far- 
ther  doty  is  cast  on  the  mill-owners.  This  Is, 
to  BO  look  after  the  habits  of  tbdr  operatives 
that  tbe  children  may  have  a  chance  of  en- 
tering upon  their  cfaewless  life-work  witii  toU 
erab^  good  oonatitationt.  In  Germany  par- 
ents are  not  allowed  to  derive  any  Income 
from  the  labor  of  their  chlldrm  until  they 
have  bad  a  thoroughly  good  schooling,  and 
have  grown  welln^  to  manhood  and  woman* 
hood ;  the  conBcqnence  is,  that  Germany  con- 
tains both  the  healthiest  and  most  effleieot 
face  of  laboring  youi^  men  and  women  in 


the  world.  Tbe  English  law  Is  as  yet  notori- 
ously deficient  in  protecting  the  health  and 
condition  of  the  children  of  tiie  mannfaotur^ 
ing  districts;  and,  unless  more  vigorons  re- 
forms are  made,  the  prospect  is  that  factory- 
latrar  will  become  more  weak  and  more  ecarce, 
whUe  the  bni  for  pvish  relief  will  beeome  a 
heavy  burden  to  the  tax-payer  and  a  disoour- 
agment  to  tbe  philanthropist. 


THE  third  volume  of  Kr.  Banwoft's  ITa- 
tive  Baees  of  the  Padflc  States***  fs 
devoted  to  myths  and  langnages.  It  is  not 
so  interesting,  perhaps,  to  the  general  reader 
as  the  earlier  volumes,  bot  it  marks  a  new 
stage  in  Hr.  Bancroft's  great  work,  and  deals 
with  a  higher  order  of  phenomena.  In  it  we 
pass  the  frontier  which  separates  mankind 
from  animal-kind,  and  enter  the  domain  of 
the  immaterial  and  supernatural ;  phenomena 
which  philosophy  purely  positive  cannot  ex- 
plain. We  contemplate  the  Indian,  not  sim- 
ply as  a  wild  though  intellectual  animal,  strug- 
gling with  its  environment,  but  ae  a  human 
being,  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  and 
groping  after  an  explanation  of  the  eternal 
mysteries  of  life,  death,  and  futurity. 

This  volume  shows  the  same  patient  in- 
dustry, the  same  affluence  of  materials,  and 
rather  more  than  the  literary  skill  of  the  two 
preceding  ones.  Hr.  Bancroft  seems  to  ac- 
quire self-confidence  as  he  advances ;  faciUty 
has  come  by  practice ;  and  a  CM-tain  cmde- 
nesa  of  expression,  which  waa  noticeable  in 
the  opening  v(dnme,  has  now  entirely  van- 
tsbed.  Indeed,  aome  of  the  chapter*  In  the 
present  volume  are  models  of  what  compila- 
tion should  be:  the  expositions  are  dear,  tbe 
narrative  animated,  and  the  style  pleturesque 
and  pleasing. 

The  first  and  larger  part  of  the  volume  is 
aligned  to  "HythB" — under  which  general 
term  Kr.  Bancroft  Includes  the  various  reli- 
gions or  cults  of  the  Pacific  tribes,  their 
moral  and  political  maxims,  and  their  histor- 
ical traditions  and  legends.  All  these  are 
classified  under  "Creation  Hyths,"  or  such 
as  deal  vrtth  the  origin  and  end  of  things ; 
"  Physieal  Myths  ;  »  "  Animal  Hytholo- 
gy,"  "  Gods,  Supernatural  Beings,  and  Wor- 
ship;" and  myths  of  the  "Future  State." 
The  creation  myths,  like  thoae  or  all  bar- 
barous or  semi  -  barbarous  peoples,  are 
strangely  grotesque  and  puerile  —  an  ani- 
mal being  represented  as  the  creator  in 
most  of  them.  Some  of  tiiem,  however,  in- 
dicate a  dim  perception  of  physical  laws ;  and 
a  few  hint  at  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  god 
operating  through  natural  agendes.  Ur.  Ban- 
croft baa  not  attempted  to  ciaarif^  these 
myths,  and  any  description  would  be  Inade- 
quate; so  we  win  content  ourselves  with  a 
^ngl«  fitvorable  Bpeolmen,  taken  from  the 
traditions  of  the  Southern  Califbmia  nations : 

"  Two  great  beings  made  the  world,  filled 
it  with  grass  and  trees,  and  gave  form,  life, 

*  The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  Sutes  of 
North  America.  By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  Vol- 
nme  m.  MythB  and  Langnages.  'New  ToA:  D, 
Appleton  A  Go. 


and  motion  to  tbe  various  animals  that  people 
land  and  sea.  When  this  work  was  done,  the 
elder  Creator  went  up  to  heaven  and  left  bis 
brother  alone  upon  the  earth.  Tbe  solitary 
god  left  below  made  to  himself  men-children, 
that  he  should  not  be  utterly  eompanionlesa. 
Fortunately,  elao,  about  this  time,  tbe  moon 
came  to  that  neighborhood ;  she  was  very  &ir 
in  her  ddicate  beauty,  very  kind -hearted, 
and  she  filled,  the  place  of  a  mother  to  the 
men-children  that  tbe  god  had  created.  She 
watched  over  them,  and  guarded  tbem  from 
all  evil  things  of  tbe  nif{ht,  standing  at  the 
door  of  their  lodge.  The  children  grew  up 
very  happily,  laying  great  store  by  the  love 
with  which  tbeir  guardiaoa  regarded  tbem; 
but  there  came  a  day  when  their  heart  sad- 
dened, in  which  they  bef^an  to  notice  that 
neither  their  god-ereator  nor  their  moon  fos- 
ter-mother gave  them  any  longer  undivided 
affection  and  care,  but  that  instead  the  two 
great  ones  seamed  to  waste  much  predona  love 
upon  eaeh  othw.  The  tall  god  began  to  steal 
ont  of  their  lodge  at  dusk,  and  spend  the 
nlght-watohea  in  the  company  of  tbe  white- 
haired  moon,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
seem  on  these  occasions  to  pay  aucb  absorbing 
attention  to  her  sentinel-duty  as  at  other  times. 
The  children  grew  ead  at  this,  and  bitter  at 
the  heart  with  a  boyish  jealousy.  But  worse 
was  yet  to  come :  one  night  they  were  awak- 
ened by  a  quamlone  wiling  in  their  lodge, 
and  tbe  earliest  dawn  showed  them  a  st range 
thing,  which  they  afterward  came  to  know 
was  a  new-bom  infant,  lying  in  the  doorway. 
The  god  and  the  moon  bad  eloped  together; 
their  Great  One  bad  retnmed  to  his  place  be* 
yond  the  ether,  and,  that  he  might  not  be  a^ 
arated  from  his  paramour,  he  had  appointed 
her  St  the  same  time  a  lodge  in  the  great  fir- 
mament, where  she  may  yet  be  seen,  with  her 
gan:^  robe  and  shining,  silver  hair,  treading 
c^stial  paths.  The  child  left  on  the  earth 
was  a  girl.  She  grew  np  verj'  soft,  very 
bright,  very  beautiful,  like  her  mother ;  but, 
like  her  mother  also,  oh,  so  fickle  and  ft^ii  1 
She  waa  tbe  first  of  womankind,  from  her  all 
other  women  descended,  wd  ftwa.  tbe  moon, 
and  as  tbe  moon  changes  so  they  all  change, 
say  the  philoBophers  of  Los  Angeles." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that,  however  de- 
fective they  may  be  as  oosmt^oniee,  the 
myths  of  thepe  native  raoea  are  not  deatitate 
of  poetry.  In  fact,  a  atriking  poetic  under* 
tone  pervades  nearly  all  tiie  myths  which 
attempt  an  explanati<ni  of  pbyaical  phe- 
nomena ;  in  illuatratioa  of  whioh  we  quota 
the  following  pretty  story  of  the  Yosemite 
nations,  ai  to  the  origin  of  the  names  and 
present  appeferance  of  certidn  peaks  and  oth- 
er natural  features  of  th^  valley : 

A  certun  Totok6nula  was  onee  chief  of 
the  people  here ;  a  mighty  hunter  and  a  good 
husbandman,  his  tribe  never  wanted  food  wUle 
he  attended  to  their  welfare.  But  a  changv 
came :  while  but  bunting  one  day  the  young 
man  met  a  spirit-maid,  the  guardian  angel  of 
t^e  valley,  the  beantlAil  Tiaayac  She  waa  not 
as  the  dusky  beauties  of  his  tribe,  hut  white 
and  fiur,  witii  rolling,  yellow  tresses,  that  fell 
over  her  shoulders  like  sunahine,  and  bine 
eyes,  with  a  light  in  them  like  the  sky  when 
the  sun  goes  down.  White,  cloud-like  wings 
were  folded  behind  her  shoulders,  and  her 
voice  was  sweeter  than  the  song  of  birds ;  no 
wonder  the  strong  chief  loved  her  with  a  mad 
and  instant  love.  He  reached  toward  her,  bot 
the  snowy  wings  lifted  faer  above  bis  si^ti 
and  he  stoo'd  again  alone  upon  the  dome,  where 
she  had  been. 
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No  more  Totokunnla  led  in  the  obase  or 
heeded  tbo  crops  id  the  valley;  he  wandered 
here  and  there  like  a  man  distraught,  ever 
seeking  tliat  wonderful,  Bhining  vision  that 
had  made  all  else  on  earth  stale  and  unprofit- 
able in  his  sight.  The  land  began  to  languish, 
nuBsing  the  iudustrioua,  directing  hand  that 
had  tended  it  lo  long ;  the  pleaMBt  garden  be- 
came a  wilderness  where  the  dron^t  laid  waste, 
and  the  wild  beast  spoiled  what  was  left,  and 
taogbt  his  enba  to  divide  the  prey.  When  the 
fair  spirit  retamed  at  last  to  visit  Iier  valley, 
abe  wept  to  see  the  desolation,  and  she  knelt 
npon  the  dome,  praying  to  the  Qreat  Bpirit 
for  succor.  God  heard,  and,  stooping  from 
his  place,  he  clove  the  dome  upon  which  she 
stood,  and  the  granite  was  riven  beneath  ber 
feet,  and  the  melted  snows  of  the  Nevada 
rushed  through  the  gorge,  bearing  fertility 
npon  their  cool  bosom.  A  beautiftil  lake  was 
formed  between  the  cloven  walls  of  the  moun- 
t^n,  and  a  river  issued  from  it  to  feed  the  val- 
ley forever.  Then  Mng  the  birds  as  of  old, 
laving  their  bodies  in  the  water,  and  the  odor 
of  flowers  rose  like  a  pleasant  incense,  and  the 
trees  put  forth  their  bods,  and  the  oom  shot 
op  to  meet  the  sun  and  mstled  when  the  hreexe 
crept  through  the  tall  stalks. 

"  Tisayao  moved  away  as  she  had  oome, 
and  none  knew  whither  she  went ;  but  the 
people  called  the  dome  by  her  name,  as  it  is 
indeed  known  to  tbis  day.  After  her  depart- 
ure, the  chief  returned  from  bis  weary  quest, 
and,  as  he  heard  that  the  winged  one  had  vis- 
ited the  valley,  the  old  madness  crept  up  into 
his  eyes  and  entered,  seven  times  worse  than 
at  the  first,  into  his  empty  soul ;  he  turned  bis 
back  on  the  lodges  of  his  people.  His  last  sot 
was  to  oat  with  his  hanting-koife  the  outline 
of  his  face  upon  a  lof^  rock,  so  that  if  lu 
never  returned  his  memorial  at  least  should 
remain  with  them  forever.  He  never  did  re- 
turn from  that  hopeless  search,  but  the  graven 
rock  was  called  Totok6nu1a,  after  his  name, 
and  it  may  still  be  seen,  three  thoossnd  fbet 
high,  guar<Ung  the  entrsnee  of  the  beauHftil 
valley." 

Poetry,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only 
element  in  Indian  mythology.  Thick,  black 
clouds,  portentous  of  evil,  hang  threateningly 
over  the  savage- during  his  entire  life.  Genii 
mormur  in  the  flowing  river,  in  the  rustling 
branches  of  trees  are  heard  the  breathings  of 
the  gods,  goblins  dance  in  the  vapory  twi. 
tight,  and  demons  bowl  in  the  darkness. 
Alt  these  beings  are  hostile  to  man,  and  most 
be  pro|ritUt«d  by  gifls,  and  prayers,  and  sac- 
rifices ;  and  the  religions  worship  of  some  of 
tfae  tribes  indades  practices  which  are  fri^t- 
fol  in  their  atrocity.  Here,  for  example,  ia  a 
rite  of  sorcery  as  practised  among  the  Hal- 
dabs,  one  of  the  northern  nations  : 

"  When  the  salmon-season  is  over,  and  tfae 
provisions  of  winter  have  been  stored  away, 
feasting  and  coiguring  begin.  The  chief— 
who  seems  to  be  principal  sorcerer,  and  indeed 
to  possess  little  authority  aave  for  bis  connec- 
tion with  the  preterhuman  powers — goes  off  to 
the  loneliest  and  wUdett  retreat  he  knows  of 
or  can  discover  in  the  mountains  or  forest, 
and  half  starves  himself  there  fbr  some  weeks, 
till  hs  is  worked  up  to  a  frenzy  of  religious  in- 
sanity, and  the  ftowlois— fearful  beings  of  some 
kind  not  human  —  consent  to  communicate 
with  him  by  voices  or  otherwise.  During  all 
tiiis  observance  the  chief  is  colled  (oomwA,  and 
*  woe  to  the  unlucky  Haidah  who  happens  by 
chance  so  moeh  aa  to  look  on  him  during  its 
ooMlnauMe  I  Even  if  the  ImnOi  do  not  in- 


stantly slay  the  intruder,  bis  neighbors  are 
certain  to  do  so  when  the  thing  comes  to  their 
knowledge,  and  if  the  victim  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  affair,  or  do  not  himself  ooofesB  it,  tlie 
most  cruel  tortures  are  added  to  his  fate.  At 
last  the  inspired  demoniac  returns  to  bis  vil- 
lage, naked  save  B  bear-akin  ore  ragged  blank- 
et, with  a  chaplet  cm  bis  head  and  a  red  band 
of  older-haA  about  bis  neck.  He  apiings  on 
the  flrst  person  he  meets,  bites  out  and  swal- 
lows one  or  more  monthflds  of  the  man'a  living 
flesh  wherever  he  can  flx  his  teeth,  then  rushes 
to  anotfaer  and  another,  repeating  his  revolting 
meal  till  he  falls  into  a  torpor  from  liis  sud- 
den and  half-masticated  surfeit  of  flesh.  For 
some  days  after  this  be  lies  in  a  kind  of  coma 
'like  an  overgorged  benat  of  prey,' as  Dunn 
says ;  the  same  observer  adding  that  his 
breath  during  that  time  is  '  like  an  exhalation 
ftom  the  grave.'  The  victims  of  this  ferocity 
dare  not  resist  the  bite  of  the  toatntfA  /  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  sometimes  willing  to  ofTer 
themselves  to  tlie  ordeal,  and  are  always  proud 

of  its  SCOTS." 

Among  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  volume  are  those  in  which  Mr.  Bancroft 
gives  0  det^led  account  of  the  old  Uexioan 
religion — one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  com- 
plex ecclesiastical  systems  that  the  records  of 
mankind  have  to  show.  Religion,  indeed,  was 
the  very  basis  of  the  Aztec  state.  The  high- 
priest  stood  next  in  authority  and  honor  to 
the  king,  and  the  king  himself  took  no  Im* 
portent  step  without  flrst  eonsnlting  the 
higfa-priesta  to  learn  whether  the  gods  wwe 
bvorable  to  the  prefect  Some  idea  of  the 
bold  which  their  reli^on  hod  gotten  upim  tiie 
life  of  the  people  may  be  gatbered  fhnn  the 
foct  that  the  olty  of  Hexlco  alone  contained 
two  thousand  saored  edifices,  and  that  the 
whole  number  tbrougbont  tiie  empire  was  es- 
timoted  at  ei^ty  thonsand.  E^h  temple 
had  its  complement  of  ministers  to  conduct 
end  take  part  in  the  di^ly  services,  and  of 
servonte  to  attend  to  the  cleansiog,  firing,  and 
other  menial  officee.  In  the  great  temple  at 
Uexico  there  were  five  thousand  priests  and 
attendants ;  the  total  number  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical host  mast  therefore  have  been  enor- 
mous. Clavigero  places  it  at  a  million.  The 
vast  revenues  needed  for  the  support  and 
repur  of  the  temples,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  immense  army  of  priests  ^at 
ofSoiated  in  them,  were  derived  from  various 
sources.  The  greotest  part  was  supplied 
from  large  tracts  of  land  which  were  the 
property  of  tfae  church,  and  were  held  by 
vassals  under  olrtain  conditions,  or  worked 
by  sUves.  -Besides  this,  taxes  of  wine  and 
groin,  especially  first-fruits,  were  levied  upon 
communities,  and  stored  in  granaries  attached 
to  the  temples.  The  voluntary  oontributions, 
from  a  cake,  feather,  or  robe,  to  slaves  or 
pricdess  gons,  given  in  performance  of  a 
TOW,  or  at  the  numerous  festivals,  formed  no 
uniniportant  item.  Qoantitlea  food  were 
provided  by  the  parents  of  the  children  at- 
tending the  schools,  and  there  were  never 
wanting  devout  women  eager  to  prepare  it. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Tenmeo,  thirty  towns 
were  required  to  provide  firewood  for  the 
temples  and  palaces ;  In  Heztitlan,  every  man 
gave  four  pieces  of  wood  every  five  days.  It 
is  easy  to  believe  that  the  supply  of  fuel  must 
have  been  immense,  when  we  consider  tbat 
Ax  hundred  fires  were  kept  continually  bias- 


ing In  the  great  temple  of  Mexico  alone. 
The  most  acceptable  ofibring,  however,  to 
the  Aztec  divinities  was  human  life,  and 
without  this  no  festival  of  any  importance 
was  complete.  The  number  of  human  vic- 
tims saerifieed  aoonally  In  Mexico  Is  not 
exactly  known,  but  ZnmaiTi^pi  states  that 
twenty  thousand  were  eacttfioed  every  year  In 
the  capital  alrael  That  the  Dumber  was 
very  great  we  can  readily  believe  when  we 
read  that  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand 
human  beings  were  slaughtered  at  the  inan- 
guration  of  the  temple  of  HuitulopochtU, 
and  a  proportionately  laige  number  at  other 
celebrations  of  the  kind. 

The  section  devoted  to  language,  though 
more  valuable  to  the  anthropologist,  perhaps, 
than  any  that  has  gone  before  it,  is  rather  dry 
reading,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  vocab- 
ularies and  grammatical  analyses.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft mointuns  that  the  American  languages, 
while  onologons  in  some  few  particulars  to  oth- 
er families,  constitute  an  entirely  independent 
group,  deserving  to  rank  in  importance  with 
tfae  Aryan  and  Semitic  gronpa.  While  suffi- 
ciently related,  however,  to  be  classed  in  one 
family,  there  Is  an  astonishing  variety  of  dif- 
ferent langu^es  and  dialects ;  and  this  has 
produced  one  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities 
of  the  group : 

'*  The  mnltiplidty  of  tongues,  even  w^btn 
comparatlTcly  narrow  areas,  rendered  the 
adoption  of  some  sort  of  universal  language 
absolutely  necessary.  This  international  lan- 
guage in  America  is  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  gestures,  and  nowhere  has  gesture-lan- 
guage attained  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
^an  here ;  and,  what  Is  most  remarkable,  the 
same  representations  ore  employed  ftom  Alaska 
to  Mexico,  and  even  in  South  America.  Thus 
each  tribe  has  s  ccrtidn  gesture  to  indicate  its 
name,  which  is  understood  by  all  others,  A 
Flathead  will  make  his  tribe  known  by  placing 
his  hand  upon  hie  head ;  a  Crow  by  imitating 
the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  a  bird;  a  Hex 
Pero4  by  pointing  with  bis  finger  through  bis 
nose ;  and  so  on.  Fire  ia  generally  indicated 
by  blowing  followed  by  a  pretended  warming 
of  the  hands ;  water,  by  a  pretended  scoop- 
ing up  and  drinking ;  trade  or  ezcliange,  by 
crossing  the  five  fingers,  a  certain  gesture 
being  fixed  for  every  thing  necessary  to  carry 
on  a  conversation.  Besides  this  natural  ges- 
ture-laoguoge,  there  is  found  in  various  parts 
an  intertribal  jargon  composed  of  words  chosen 
tofitemergenoies,  fh>m  the  speech  of  the  several 
neighboriugnotions;  the  words  being  altered, 
if  neoessory,  in  construction  or  pronanoiatlon 
to  suit  all." 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  American  Ion- 
guogee  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  long 
words.  The  native  of  the  New  World  ex- 
presses in  a  single  word,  accompanied  per- 
haps by.  a  grunt  or  a  gesture,  what  a  Euro- 
peon  would  employ  a  whole  sentence  to  eln- 
ddate.  He  crowds  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  Ideas  into  the  most  compact  form 
possible— taking  the  ideas  by  their  monosyl- 
labic equlnlenta,  and  joining  them  in  a  single 
ejQuvsdon.  An  lllustrattoD  of  tbte  peculiar- 
ity is  found  in  tfae  Aztec  word  for  letter-poflt- 
age,  omaffatfiwtoftfgM'fCTitfffirtftiAwtffi,  which,  in- 
terpreted, literally  aignifles  "The  payment 
received  for  corryinR  a  paper  on  which  eome- 
thbig  is  written."  The  CJherokeos  go  yet  ftii^ 
ther,  and  express  a  whde  sentoice  in  a  single 
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whieb  traotlfttfld  fDnns  the  senteDoe,  **  They 
Till  bj  Alt  time  Ii»e  netrl;  finished  gnnt- 
ing  faron  ftom  a  diataoce  to  thee  and  me.*' 

Oar  nolioe,  inadeqaate  as  It  Is,  has  al- 
ready OTerran  the  space  which  we  had  intend- 
ed to  occupy,  and  we  may  appropriately 
coQotade  it  here  with  a  qnotation  of  the  para- 
graph with  which  Hr.  Bancroft  concludes  his 
boob: 

'*He  who  oarefblly  examines  the  myths 
and  lanf^uages  of  the  abori)iinal  nations  in- 
habiting the  Pnciflo  Slates,  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  similarity  between  them 
and.  the  beliefs  and  tongues  of  manhind  else- 
vhere.  Here  Is  the  same  insatiate  tliirst  to 
know  the  unknowable,  here  sre  the  same  au- 
daeioDS  attempts  to  tear  asunder  the  veil,  the 
same  fkshioning  and  peopling  of  worlds,  laying 
ont  and  droamiioriblng  of  oelesUal  regions, 
and  manufaoturing  and  aetting  up,  spiritually 
and  materially,  of  creators,  iniui  and  animal 
makers  and  rulers,  everywhere  manifest. 
Here  is  apparent  what  wonld  seen  to  be  tbe 
same  inherent  neoesnity  for  worship,  for  pro- 
pitiation, for  puriflcatioa,  or  a  cleansing  from 
sin,  for  atonement  and  saorifloe,  with  all  the 
symbols  and  paraphernalia  of  natural  and  orti- 
floial  religion.  In  their  apeecb  the  same  grem- 
matioal  eonstruotions  are  seen  with  tbe  usual 
variations  in  form  and  scope,  in  poverty  and 
richness,  which  are  found  in  nations,  rude  or 
unonltivated,  everywhere.  Little  as  we  know 
of  the  beginning  or  end  of  things,  we  can  but 
feel,  aa  fresh  Acts  are  brought  to  Ught,  and 
new  oomparisona  made  between  the  raoes  and 
ages  of  the  earth,  that  humanity,  of  whatso- 
ever origin  it  may  be  or  howsoever  oironm- 
stanoed,  is  formed  on  one  model,  and  unfolds 
under  tbe  tnfiaenoa  of  one  inspin^oa." 


Uk.  Jour  B.  Bi.chiij>eb  diicWms  for  his 
**  Popular  Resorts  tod  how  to  reach  Them  " 
that  it  is  a  guide-hook,  preferring  to  have  it 
called  a  "gasetteer  of  pleaiare-travet;'*  and 
though  tbe  distinction  la  rattier  obscure,  we 
are  quite  irilliDg  to  give  him  the  benefit  <^  it 
If  we  were  orlticiiiog  the  work  as  a  guide- 
iMxik,  we  should  say  that  it  was  incomplete 
and  badly  srrangcd,  and  that  it  gave  indica- 
tions of  a  decided  bias  on  the  part  of  its  au- 
thor in  favor  of  certain  localities  and  particu- 
lar lines  of  travel ;  but  perhaps  such  criti- 
cism does  not  apply  to  what  Is  only  a  "  gazet- 
teer of  pleasure-travel."  The  book  contains 
a  fairly  good  map,  U  profusely  illustrated, 
and  wiil  very  probably  prove  useful  to  any 
summer  traveler  in  tbe  New  England  or  Mid- 
dle States  —  the  popular  resorts  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  receive  but  little  atten- 
tion. Before  purchasing  it,  however,  we 
would  advise  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  places 
which  he  proposes,  to  visit  and  see  what 
treatment  is  accorded  them;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  work  that  while 
some  **  resorts  "  are  described  f^lly  and  in 
detail,  others,  of  apparently  equal  importance 
from  the  tourist's  point  of  view,  reodve  Uttle 
more  than  a  mention  of  tiieir  names.  (John 
B.  Baohelder,  publisher,  Boston.) 


VoLDMiIIT.  of  "Little  Classics"  (Bos- 
ton:  J.  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.)  consists  of  Lyr- 
ical Poema,  and  the  contents  are:  Tenny- 
eon's  "  Locksley  Hall,"  "  Lotos-Eaters,"  and 
u  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 


ton;" Bulwer-Lytton's  "Good-mght  in  the 
Porch;"  Jean  Ingelow's  "Divided"  and 
"fligh-llde  on  the  Ooast  of  Lincobishlre; " 
Wmiam  Motherwell's  Jeanie  Morrison  "  and 
**  Sword-Chant  of  Thorstdn  RaudI ; "  Robert 
Buchanan's  "  Langley  Lane  "  and  "  Old  Poli- 
tician ; "  Longfelloi^'s  "  My  Lost  Toutb ; " 
Poe'B  "The  Sleeper;"  Wordsworth's  "In- 
tlmations  of  Immortality ; "  Lowell's  "  Ode 
to  Happiness,"  "Extreme  Unction,"  and 
"  Commemoration  Ode  ;  "  Milton's  "  L' Alle- 
gro," "II  Penseroso,"  and  "Lycidas;"  Bu- 
chanan Read's  "  Drifting ; "  Thackeray's 
"  End  of  the  Play ;  "  Gray's  "  Elegy  written 
In  a  Country  Churchyard ; "  Hood's  "  Bridge 
of  Sighs ; "  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  "  The 
Problem ;  "  Robert  Browning's  '*  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra"  and  "How  they  brought  tlie  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix;"  Pope's  "Mes- 
tiah  ;  "  Dryden's  "  Alexander's  Feast ;  " 
Collins's  "  The  Passions  ; "  Scott's  "  Bonnets 
of  Bonnie  Dundee ; "  Campbell's  "  Lochiel's 
Wandng;"  Maoaulay's  *' Kaseby ; "  Whitti- 
er's  **At  Port  Royal;"  Mrs.  Browning's 
"Mother  and  Poet;"  "Pontenoy,"  by 
Thomas  Davis ;  "  Nathan  Hale,"  by  Frauds 
M.  Finch;  "Tbe  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  by 
Theodore  0*Hara ;  and  Home,  wounded,"  by 
Sydney  DobelL  This  ooUeetion  is  exoeUent, 
aa  far  as  it  goes;  but  our  oritidsm  upon  the 
first  volume  of  the  poems  appUes  here  also. 
No  one  of  tiie  selections  could  be  spared,  but 
there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  represent 
fairiy  tbe  olassioal  lyrics  of  English  poetry. 


Ix  its  notice  of  Tennyson's  "  Queen  Mary," 
the  Naiion  strikes  upon  one  thought  that  we 
have  not  seen  sdvanoed  elsewhere,  and  one 
thotseems  tons  well wcTthy<^ attention:  '*It 
is  plain  that  Tennyson  has  dioseo  his  sui^eot 
not  merely  beoaase  Its  fitness  tax  dramatic 
presentation,  but  beoause  he  felt  that  the  les- 
sons to  he  drawn  ftom  Queen  Mary's  reign 
needed  to  be  pressed  home  upon  the  England 
of  to-day.  The  subordination  of  English  in- 
terests to  the  ttehests  of  Rome,  tbe  temper  of 
the  Roman  Church,  the  quality  of  character 
fostered  und  developed  by  its  teaching,  tbe 
logical  oonsequenoe  of  this  teaching  in  the  de- 
struction of  liberties  and  in  fostering  intoler- 
ance and  persecution,  were  shown  in  Mary's 
brief  reign  of  five  years  as  in  no  other  period 
of  English  history.  In  reading  the  signs  of 
our  times,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  Tenny- 
son read  with  alarm  angns  of  a  renewal  of  Ro- 
man influence  in  English  affairs,  and  of  a  re- 
vival of  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Cburoh 
among  the  higher  aa  well  aa  Ihe  lower  classes 
of  the  people.  The  conditions  (KF.eultnre  and 
of  opinion  throughout  Europe  are  suob  that 
tbe  claims  of  the  Roman  Church,  aasened  as 
they  have  lately  been  with  astonishing  au- 
dacity, and  pushed  far  enough  to  test  the  most 
elastic  credulity,  are  admitted,  with  more  or 
less  intellectual  reserve,  by  increasing  num- 
bers of  men  of  weight  in  opinion  and  affairs. 
The  Roman  Choroh  represents  with  a  oonslst* 
vaxsj  to  which  no  other  church  can  lay  claim 
the  prindple  of  authority  in  matters  not  mere- 
ly of  fUth  but  of  policy.  Tbe  red-shirte  of 
Paris,  the  skeptieol  philosophers  of  0«inany, 
the  modem  school  of  sdentifio  thinkers  in 
England,  tbe  feeble  and  confused  sects  of 
Protestantism,  ere  allies  in  driving  a  large  set 
of  men  toward  tbe  gates  if  not  within  the 
walls  and  defenses  of  Rome.  The  love  of 
mental  repose  and  support,  the  desire  to  rest 
Tith  absolote  tdlanoe  upon  a  definite  anthoK- 


ity,  are  traits  in  many  natures  obvionaly  In- 
herited from  a  remote  period.  Few  men  can 
eomfoitably  rely  upon  themselves;  and  the 
case  now  is  such  that  a  lof^oally-minded  man 
must  either  be  content  to  fell  back  upon  the 
reserves  of  his  own  intelligence  or  to  haul 
down  its  flag  and  surrender  his  soul  and  life 
to  tbe  guidauce,  direction,  and  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church.  What  this  surrender  and 
suhjeotion  mean  is  what  Tennyson  desires  to 
bring  home  to  the  minds  and  to  the  hearts  of 
his  readers.  He  has  no  contravo^dal  purpose, 
but  he  has  ooneelved-of  the  reign  of  Mary  To- 
dor  as  the  time  in  whioh  the  [oindples  and 
praotices  of  the  *  grim  wolf*  of  Rome  were 
most  plainly  displayed  In  England,  and  with 
terrible  suffering  and  degradation,  and  loss  of 
honor  to  the  land.  The  history  of  these  yeara 
reads  itself  to  him  into  the  drama,  into  the 
tragedy  that  he  has  written  out— a  tragedy 
with  a  whole  people  as  its  protagonist,  end 
with  the  vast,  va^e,  dreadful  figure  of  the 
Scarlet  Woman  embodied  in  the  miserable 
Maiy  for  its  hermne." 

Ih  the  last  number  of  Art  Otatiffera  Bus- 
Un  favors  his  readers  with  another  install- 
ment of  his  aotoUograpUoal  eonfldenees.  He 
evidently  does  not  reosU  his  childhood  with 
much  plessure,  nor  his  parents,  who  "were 
good  and  careflil,  hut  adhered  too  ri^dly  to 
the  strict  line  of  duty."  Of  his  early  training 
he  says :  "  My  mother  never  gave  me  more  to 
learn  than  she  knew  I  could  easily  get  learned, 
if  I  set  myself  honestly  to  work,  by  twelve 
o'clock.  She  never  allowed  any  thing  to  dis- 
turb me  when  my  task  wss  set ;  if  it  was  not 
said  rightly  by  twelve  o'clock,  I  was  kept  in 
till  I  knew  it,  and  in  general,  even  when  Latin 
grammar  came  to  eupplement  the  Psalms,  I 
was  my  own  master  for  at  least  an  hour  befne 
dinner  at  half-^tast  one,  and  tbr  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.  My  mother,  herself  finding  her 
chief  personal  pleasure  in  her  fiowers,  was 
often  planting  or  pruning  beside  me — at  least, 
if  I  chose  to  stay  beside  ber.  I  never  thought 
of  doing  anything  behind  her  back  which  I 
would  not  have  done  before  her  face ;  and  her 
presenoe  waa  therefore  no  restraint  to  me ; 
but  also  no  particular  pleasure ;  for,  from  hav- 
ing alwaysbeen  left  so  much  alone,  I  bad  gen- 
erally my  own  little  affairs  to  see  after ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  by  the  time  I  was  seven  years 
old,  was  already  getting  too  independent, 
mentally,  even  of  my  lather  and  mother ;  and, 
haviug  nobody  else  to  be  dependent  upon,  be- 
gan to  lead  a  very  small,  perky,  contented, 
conceited,  Coek-RoMnson-Crnsoe  sort  of  life. 
In  the  central  point  which  it  appeared  to  me 
(as  It  muBt  naturally  appear  to  geomettieal 
animals)  that  t  ooeupled  hi  the  uniTcrse." 

Fsw  books  of  recent  times  have  received 
such  hearty  and  universal  praise  as  Green's 
"Short  History  of  the  English  People." 
Even  JBlaakwood  surrenders  to  it,  and  says 
that  it  is  reduced  to  "tbe  humiliation  of 
being  obliged  to  confess  that  we  don't  know 
how  to  express  ourselves  about  this  history  in 
orcUoary  words.  It  is  aimply  tbe  ideal  history 
whldi  we  have  been  looking  for  since  ever  we 
knew  what  Ustory  was— the  umple,  stnught- 
fbrward,  rapid  nanative,  dear  and  strong  and 
nnintermpted  aa  a  vlgorooa  river,  carrying  yon 
on  with  it  in  an  interest  too  genuine  and  real 
to  leave  you  any  time  to  think  of  style — yet 
with  a  style  which  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  neither  florid  nor  rigid,  neither  orna- 
mental nor  austere,  but,  far  better  than  either, 
unconscious,  like  the  voice  of  a  man  who  baa  . 
so  much  to  ssy  thst  he  entirely  forgete  how  he 
is  saying  It— a  grand  omdltion  of  natonl  elo- 
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(inenoe.  To  quote  the  book,  nnlesi  we  oould 
qaote  it  all,  and  onun  it  in  still  ■mailer  print 
than  the  original,  into  the  apron  of  Uaga, 
woold  be  fhtile ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  afraid 
even  to  open  it,  lest  the  aame  disastrons  resalt 
aboold  ensue  as  before,  and  nothinfr  be  beard 
of  Hi  till  to-morrow."  ...  It  is  said  that  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedmon  has  bo  enlarffed  the 
scope  of  his  forthcoming  work  on  the  "  Vic- 
torian Foeta,"  that  it  will  be  a  complete  f^ide- 
book  to  the  entire  rango  of  British  poet^  dar- 
ini;  the  present  reifEn.  .  .  .  Another  oontribn- 
tlon  to  the  histor;'  of  the  war  by  actors  in  it 
ia  anuoanoed.  This  time  it  ie  General  Hood, 
who  Intends  to  give  an  aooarate  and  dreom- 
itantial  ftoootmt  of  bis  operations  aronnd  At- 
lanta and  bis  aubseqosnt  oampalgn  in  Tennea- 
aee. ...  Dr.  Beaaelshaa  neariyflnlabedthe  (tf- 
ieial  report  of  the  ill-fhted  Pdaria  SqiMditioD. 
It  will  fin  three  large  volnmea  of  about  four 
hundred  pages  eaob,  and  the  first  is  already  in 
tiie  printer'a  bands.  .  .  .  Tennyson's  "Qaeen 
Hury  "  is  said  to  be  selling  poorly  in  England, 
lying  on  the  book-stalls  nncat  and  unsoogbt 
for  by  bayers ;  in  this  country,  however,  the 
sale  has  been  and  is  very  active,  it  having  been 
several  times  out  of  print  since  the  day  of  its 
pablioation.  .  .  .  The  late  Lord  Lytton  left  a 
large  quantity  of  MSS.  which  will  serve  as 
notes  for  a  biographical  memoir.  The  present 
Lord  Lytton  is  wUting  and  preparing  them  for 
thepreaa.  .  .  .  A  eoUeotion  of  poema,  baariog 
the  title  '*  Doloras;  sod  Other  Rhymes  of 
the  Sooth,"  and  a  novel  frtHn  the  pen  of  Annie 
Chambera  Ketohnm,  of  Dnnrobin,  Tennesaee, 
antboress  of  "  Nelly  Bracken  **  and  the  trans- 
lation of  *'Maroella:  a  Bussian  Idyl"  (pub- 
lished in  this  JouBXAi.  a  fewmontiie  since), 
will  be  published  shortiy,  In  London  and  Bos- 
ton simnltaneooaly. 
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the  new  architecture  of  this  section  of 
the  United  States,  no  feature  Is  more  in- 
teresting  than  that  of  towers  and  aptrea.  The 
New  York  cburobes  built  within  the  past 
twentj  years  have  exhibited  very  great  im- 
ptovementa  in  this  particular.  The  old  Goth- 
ic form — square,  with  battleroented  top,  and 
the  spire  aimpte  in  its  sharp  point— baa 
alwnys  been  a  prominent  feature  of  onr 
•hnrcliea  in  towns  and  oitiee,  as  wdl  ■>  in 
the  i^ite  Tillage*  iriiere  the  meetiag-honse 
formed  the  oratral  flgnre  in  the  group  of 
birildiogB  on  the  IuIIh^  or  along  the  wooded 
■tream. 

Bat  time,  whieh  baa  introdnoed  a  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  ItalUo,  IVmoh,  and 
Oriental  arehiteotare,  has  brought  numerous 
efaaoges ;  and  now,  besides  these  simple  and 
primttive  forms,  our  public  buildings  and 
ehurebea  are  furnished  with  many  varieties 
of  towers,  some  of  which  are  of  great  elabo- 
ration. OnHfth  Avenue  beyond  Fourteenth 
Street,  at  several  intersections  of  the  streets 
with  the  avenue,  the  eye  is  caught  by  the 
number  of  domes,  SfHres,  and  towers,  that 
duster  witbis  short  spaces.  One  of  the  finest 
of  these  is  the  brown  spire  of  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  very  lofty,  and  built  in  a  succession 

compartments,  each  smaller  than  the  one 
below  it — a  series  of  lessening  towers  that  end 
finally  io  a  spire,  and  surrounded  by  fiying 
battresws  and  lesser  projections  muoh  more 
alaborate  than  appear  on  the  smaller  dinrobea 
of  England,  and  nearly  as  floe  ai  any  except 


those  of  the  cathedrals.  The  same  glance 
of  the  eye  rests  upon  the  Bysaotioe  domes 
that  guard  the  two  angles  of  one  Jewish 
synagogue,  Mid  the  beautiful  and  effective 
omameDts  of  another.  Resting  on  towers 
that  are  themselves  well  lifted  above  all  the 
surrounding  buildings,  these  turb&n-shaped 
forms,  smaller  at  the  bottom,  then  swelliug 
into  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  in  the  middle, 
and  ending  in  a  pointed  summit,  are  on  a  level 
with  the  highest  church-towers.  They  are  fine 
and  of  a  very  novel  effect  among  so  much 
Gothic  and  Western  architecture.  Another 
Jewish  synagogue  is  covered  almost  across 
its  entire  top  by  a  large  and  broad  dome, 
secured  at  the  many  corners  of  its  polygonal 
form  by  broad  projections,  and  giving  anoth- 
er variety  to  the  many  contours  that  rise 
above  the  dead  level  of  the  «ity.  Of  the  pict- 
uresque beanty  of  some  of  the  ehnrch-tow- 
ers  on  Madison  Avenne  we  have  formerly  had 
occasion  to  speak,  and  we  bsTe  mentioned 
some  of  tiie  new  bnlldiiigs  down-town,  as  the 
tower  of  the  Union  Telegraph  Bailding,  and 
the  tower  of  the  Tribwut  Building,  which, 
if  open  to  critidsm,  indicate  new  posdbili- 
ties  in  our  architecture.  There  is  a  very 
striking  and  picturesque  tower  on  the  new 
school  stmctare  of  Trinity  Church,  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,  on  New  Ghureb  Street. 

While  these  and  many  similar  changes 
are  going  on  in  onr  own  city,  the  advance- 
ment of  Boston  in  these  respects  is  yet  more 
noticeable.  Crossing  the  Back  Bay,  as  it  is 
called,  from  Cambridge,  the  buildings  on 
Beacon  an<l  Charles  Streets  rise  from  the  level 
of  the  waters  on  the  right.  And  sbove  these 
houses  many  new  and  interesting  towers  are 
to  be  seen.  A  great  square  mass  of  gray 
stone,  big  almost  as  an  Italian  campanile, 
rises  high  and  massive  above  the  new  Old 
South  Church,  which  is  now  being  erected 
for  the  congregation  of  the  old  one  so  famous 
in  the  history  of  Boston.  Then  there  is  a 
tall,  red-brick  tower,  which  widens  near  the 
summit,  with  openings  in  its  ddes,  and  is 
roofed  by  a  slightly-pointed  t<^.  It  rises 
foirly  above  all  neighboring  buildings,  and 
for  a  great  distanee  can  be  seen  contrasting 
well  with  Uie  chnroh-spIrM.  This  tower,  nn- 
like  any  we  remember  In  America,  and  remind- 
ing us  strongly  of  the  bell-towers  on  the  old 
convents  in  Tuscany,  placed  on  the  bill-sides, 
and  among  cypresses  and  the  round-headed 
stone-pines,  seems  to  hare  been  removed 
from  its  natural  habitat  and  set  down  among 
the  pavements.  It  belongs  to  the  new  Prov- 
idence Bailway  Sution,  of  which  flue  build- 
ing, thought  by  many  to  be  the  first  of  Its 
class  in  the  United  States,  It  is  by  no  means 
the  sole  ornament. 

Until  recently  high  spires  and  towers 
have  been  built  almost  exclusively  upon 
churches,  and  other  public  buildings  have 
come  io  for  those  of  an  inferior  growth. 
Small  onpolss,  and  little  towers  and  domes, 
except  in  Washington,  have  been  the  ac- 
cepted standard  of  distinction ;  but  now,  in 
the  more  ambitions  structures  belonging  to 
great  corporations,  a  direction  has  been  given 
from  which  we  may,  in  time,  hope  to  have  an 
outgrowth  which  shall  make  the  towers  on 
our  railway-stations  and  onr  dty-halls  rival 
those  on  the  H6teIs-de-Tille  of  Bruges  and 


Brussels.  Spires  and  bell-towers  constitute  a 
class  of  architectural  forms  by  themselves, 
and  appropriate  to  the  service  they  will  ren- 
der, but  a  new  kind  of  shape  and  of  decora- 
tion is  fit  for  secular  purposes,  and  those  our 
architects  seem  to  appreciate  and  to  be  has- 
tening to  improve. 


Owiiro  to  a  recent  resolution  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  which 
postpones  the  fall  opening  of  their  Free 
Schools  of  Design  from  October  until  De- 
cember, and  dispenses  with  the  services  of 
an  art  professor  as  head-muter,  tlie  stndoita 
of  the  institution  have  formed  an  assoeia- 
tion  under  the  name  of  "  The  Art-Students' 
Leagne,"  and  hare  secured  rooms  at  the  eot^ 
ner  of  Ninth  Avoine  and  ^tecoth  Street 
for  meeting  and  class  purposes.  They  have 
eeenred  the  services  of  Professor  WUmarth, 
who  has  been  several  years  fn  eha^  of  tiie 
Academy  schools,  and  raised  them  to  a 
high  state  of  effieleaey,  and  will  organize 
classes  for  the  study  of  the  nnde  and  draped 
modd,  of  composition  and  perspective,  on  the 
15th  of  September.  The  members  of  the 
League,  in  thdr  circular  letter,  say : 

"  It  Is  intended  to  place  the  advantageA  of 
this  society  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are 
thoroughly  earnest  in  their  work,  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen;  the  question  of  dues  will, 
therefore,  be  managed  an  economically  as  is 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

"  All  art-Btudeuts  whose  characters  are  ap- 
proved of  are  eligible  for  membership,  and  as 
it  is  considered  desirable  to  strengthen  the  so- 
ciety as  much  as  possible  at  present,  all  per- 
sons receiving  this  drcnlar  are  oordially  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  the  aeoretaiy  of  the 
Bodety  with  the  view  of  becoming  members." 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  students 
indicates  that  the  council  of  the  Academy 
have  resolved  to  return  to  the  old  system  of 
teaching  under  their  own  supervision,  and 
that  the  reform  movement  which  culminated 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Page  as  president  of 
the  institution,  some  three  years  ago,  and  had 
for  its  miun  purpose  the  higher  development 
of  the  Academy  schools,  baa  been  overthrown. 
The  Academy  made  an  appeal  to  the  cultured 
classes  in  New  York  last  winter  for  aid  to 
extend  the  nsefnlnees  of  its  schools,  but,  if 
we  may  Judge  from  the  recent  resolution  of 
the  council,  the  appeal  was  a  failnre,  or,  in 
any  event,  this  action  Mil  tend  to  render  it  SA 


Mb.  BAxomr,  who  combines  the  genius  and 
education  of  an  artist  with  his  chosen  pro- 
fession of  photographer,  has  recently  finished 
a  large-sized  crayon-drawing  of  the  court- 
ship Fcenes  in  Shakespeare's  play  of  "  Henry 
T.,"  between  Harry  of  England,  as  he  was 
popularly  called,  and  the  Princess  Eathe- 
rine  of  France.  The  couple  are  represented 
standing  in  a  mediseval  apartment,  with  the 
light  from  a  richly-ornamented  window  fall- 
ing upon  their  persons.  The  figures  are 
cleverly  grouped,  and  thdr  grace  of  attitude 
is  very  striking.  The  prince  has  thrown  his 
arm  around  the  princess,  and  she,  io  turn, 
rests  her  head  upon  his  breast  The  dra- 
peries, particularly  the  long,  flowing  robe  of 
the  princess,  are  drawn  with  much  taste,  and, 
although  done  In  black  and  whits,  have  all 
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FROM  ABROAD. 


[AlTOCST  7, 


the  feeling  uid  expreadon  of  a  work  in 
«oIor.  la  the  baekgroand  there  are  several 
old  pieoes  of  eaired  fumitare,  which  are  in 
Kooord  witli  the  seeoe  and  period.  Aside^ 
however,  ttom  the  dettdl  of  tiie  compo^tion, 
which  is  ezoelleot  and  creditable  to  Mr. 
Barony's  genius,  the  artistic  execution  of 
the  work  posseases  peculiar  merit.  The 
faces  are  drawn  with  exceeding  care,  and 
they  bear  an  expression  of  tenderness  and 
feeling  which  is  rarely  secured  in  crayon- 
pictures.  The  management  or  the  light,  too, 
is  fine;  and  as  it  streams  through  the  re- 
cessed window  It  gives  relief  to  the  figures, 
and  invests  them  with  a  charm  the  spirit  of 
which  is  suggestiTe  only  of  refinement  and 
the  most  delicate  fknoy.  WUkie  Collins,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  Hr.  Sarony,  complimented 
him  greatly  for  the  artistic  taste  shown  in 
the  composition  of  bis  photographic  pictures. 
He  said  ttiat  he  had  '*  brought  photography 
and  art  togetlier.**  In  the  present  instance 
we  hare  pare  art,  exeonted  without  the  aid 
of  the  camera,  and  it  indloates  that  Sarony  ii 
as  aooomplished  in  the  former  field  as  in  the 
latter.   

[The  group  of  the  Cmdfixion  in  stone,  oi^ 
dered  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  will  soon  be 
erected  at  Ober- Ammergan,  on  the  mound 
above  the  stage  on  which  the  Passion  Play  Is 
performed.  ...  A  colossal  statue,  by  Pro- 
fessor Drake,  of  Humboldt,  designed  for  the 
Ceotennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  has 
been  exhibited  at  the  artist's  studio  in  Berlin. 
...  It  is  asserted  that  the  Parthenon  at  Ath- 
ens is  being  shockingly  wrecked  and  ruined. 
Tourists  every  season  visit  it,  knock  off  limbs 
of  statues,  pull  down  portions  of  the  ftieze 
whieh  Lord  Elgin  left,  and,  clambering  up 
with  hammer  or  stone,  break  off  bits  of  the 
Doric  oapitala.  .  .  .  "How  amating,"  ex- 
claims ZomdiM  iSoci^lif^  is  the  taste  fbr  art  I 
On  one  single  di^  could  be  oonnted  np  a  pro- 
gramme of  no  less  than  twenty-five  distinet 
picture-exliibitions  !**..."  The  art  of '  Black 
and  White,'  says  the  Saturda;/  Swimo,  in  its 
notice  of  the  London  exhibition  of  '  works 
in  black  and  white,'  may  be  sud  to  assume 
three  phases  :  first,  that  where  '  black '  pre- 
ponderates ;  secondly,  that  where  light  pre- 
vails ;  lastly  and  best,  the  intermediate  condi- 
tion, where  the  balance  is  struck  between  the 
two  extremes.  The  English,  as  a  mle,  with 
timid,  painstaking  cant,  with  small  touches 
which  deck  oat  the  subject  prettily,  play  in  a 
high  key,  and  preserv^as  a  means  oif  light  the 
white  ground  of  the  paper,  tt  can  hardly  be 
said  that  they  nnderstand  the  langnage  of  aUo- 
ro-oicwro  in  its  whde  compass  from  the  lenith 
of  light  down  to  the  depth  of  '  a  darkness  vis- 
ible.' On  the  other  hand,  the  French  often 
begin  with  darkness,  and  so  through  twilight 
work  their  way  into  day;  but  even  the  day 
threatens  rain  and  thunder.  Such  landscapes 
are  funereal.  The  works  before  us  are  for  the 
moat  part  partial  and  one-sided;  they  show 
tlie  limit  and  monotony  rather  than  the  inim- 
itable variety  of  the  method.  We  can  only 
hope  that  another  year  this  praiseworthy  at- 
tempt mayfinda  more  worthy  ftilfillment." ... 
In  the  onrrent  number  of  the  Ibrimifktly  Bt- 
vita  there  is  a  very  exhanstive  pieoa  of  art- 
exposition,  deaortption*  and  history,  by  Pro- 
fessor Sidney  Golvln.  It  is  all  about  a  pave- 
ment ;  bnt  a  pavement  wrought  all  over  with 
inugery  in  engraved  and  inlaid  marble — a  pave- 
ment like  nothing  else  in  the  world,  the  pave- 
ment,  in  short,  in  the  Ohuroh  of  Onr  Lady,  in 


the  Tuscan  city  of  SienuE,  over  wUeh  have 
passed  the  reverend  feet  of  Dante,  and  some 
of  the  episodes  in  which  he  has  by  his  pen 
made  more  enduring  than  the  marble  in  wMch 
they  are  traced. 


017^  PASI8  LMTTMB. 
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IHEAB  firem  London  that  a  report  is  cur- 
rent there  to  the  effect  that  the  heirs  of 
the  Conntesa  Gnieoioli  have  recently  offered 
the  letters  exchanged  between  Byron  and  her- 
self to  several  of  the  leading  publishers  of 
England  for  ssin,  but  could  find  no  purchasers. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  No  literary  nor  his- 
torical interests  could  be  served  by  the  publi- 
cation of  these  letters ;  there  would  merely  be 
a  revival  of  much  of  the  old  seandalona  talk 
which  has  now  happily  nearly  died  away.  A 
lady  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Ifar- 
quise  de  Boissy  (Madame  Qniooioli)  in  her  later 
years  informs  me  that  these  letters  were  all 
written  in  Italian,  and  would,  perforce,  lose 
much  of  the  beauty  of  th^  language  in  trans- 
lation, and  that,  b^g  simply  impassioned 
love-letters,  they  would  possess  no  literary 
value  whatever.  I  had  recently  the  pleasure 
of  holding  in  my  hand  a  looket  wUoh  Madame 
de  Boissy  had  presented  to  the  ladj  in  qae»> 
tion.  It  contained  two  locks  of  hair,  one  a 
dark,  slender  ring,  which  had  been  clipped 
from  Byron's  head  after  death;  the  other  a 
lock  of  silky,  golden  chestnut,  unfiecked  with 
a  single  thread  of  silver,  though  Madame  de 
Boissy  was  sixty-five  years  of  age  when  she 
severed  it  ft-om  the  mass  of  her  still-abundant 
tresses  to  join  it  to  Byron's  in  the  gift  for  her 
friend.  She  preserved  most  of  the  tndta  of 
her  wondrous  beauty,  her  pearly  teeth,  her 
exqni^tely-monlded  Moulders,  the  grace  and 
wismng  charm  of  her  manners,  to  the  latest 
hour  of  her  llfb.  She  always  wore  around  her 
neck  the  miniature  of  Byron,  and  the  greatest 
proof  of  affection  that  she  ever  gave  to  her 
American  Mend  was  the  permission  to  have 
this  miniature  copied.  While  the  work  was 
in  progress  she  sat  beside  the  easel,  watching 
and  directing  the  progress  of  the  petM^.  This 
miniature  lay  on  her  heart  when,  an  aged  lady, 
she  was  borne  to  her  grave  after  a  life  which, 
apart  from  the  one  error  of  her  youth,  had 
been  singularly  noble  and  blameless.  As  the 
Marquise  de  Boissy,  she  was  a  veritable  queen 
of  so<dety,  and  her  receptions  were  celebrated 
OS  being  among  the  most  brilliant  and  sQcoess- 
ful  over  held  in  Paris. 

A  lady  who  has  jnst  returaed  from  a  some* 
what  lengtiiened  aqjonm  In  Florence  talis  me 
some  itema  respecting  the  celebrated  '*  Ouida  '* 
(^s  de  U  Bami),  who  is  at  present  residing 
there  in  mndi  style  and  splendor,  occupying 
superb  apartmenta,  and  driving  out  daily  in  an 
el^ant  open  carriage.  She  is  a  woman  some- 
where on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  with  abun- 
dant yellow  hwr,  but  with  no  other  preten- 
sions to  personal  attractions,  if  we  may  ex- 
cept a  very  small  and  shapely  foot,  which  she 
is  extremely  fond  of  displaying.  She  goes  a 
great  deal  into  society  among  a  certain  set, 
tiiose  conversant  with  Florentine  social  life 
being  doubtless  able  to  ima^e  which  set  I 
mean.  She  ia  very  v^n,  more  so  of  the  per- 
sonal charms  which  ahe  doea  not  possess 
than  of  the  mental  onea  to  which  ahe  has  un- 
deniably every  claim.  She  is  fond  of  attitu- 
dinizing, and  of  getting  herself  np  in  all  man- 
ner of  pictureaque  oostumea.  The  portndts 
pnbUshed  of  her  represent  her  at  her  beat,  and 


are  ratiierflittered  than  otherwise.  The  great 
success  of  her  works,  in  the  teeth  of  a  perrist- 
ent  pressure  from  the  moral  and  rcltgiona 
classes  of  the  community  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  is  one  <tf  the  literary  phenomena  of 
the  age. 

Dentu  has  just  published  "  Les  Cinq,"  a  new 
novel  by  Paul  F^val,  and  one  by  Elie  Berthet, 
entitled  "  Mattre  Bernard."  He  announcea 
"  The  Defense  of  Paris,"  by  General  Ducroc, 
with  forty-five  oolored  maps.  Klincksieck,  II 
Bue  de  Lille,  has  qn  sale  the  concluding  vol- 
nmea  of  the  eorreapondence  of  Ltibnits  with 
Ow  Eleotreas  Sophia,  the  mother  of  George  L 
of  England,  extracted  from  the  -papan  pre- 
served  to  the  Boyal  Library  of  Ebnover.  Cllady 
Brothers  announce  a  novel  in  that  scientiflo 
style  whieh  the  Bncceas  of  Julea  Verne's  wotka 
has  rendered  so  popular,  entitled  *'  The  Con- 
qaeet  of  the  Air,  or  Forty  Days  of  Atrial 
Navigation,"  by  Jnles  A.  Brown.  H.  Cham- 
pion announces  a  new  ccQtion  of  the  works  of 
Babelais,  edited  by  Paul  Pavre,  and  orna- 
mented with  eteel-enfrravings,  among  which 
are  three  ancient  portnuts  of  Babelais.  Of 
this  edition  only  seven  hundred  copies  have 
been  printed.  Plon  &  Co.  publish  a  work  on 
Spain,  by  P.  L.  Imbert,  entitled  '*  The  Splen- 
dors Mid  Miseries  of  Spain,"  and  illustrated 
with  numerona  wood-engravings  &om  designa 
by  Alexandre  Pr^voat,  who  ia,  some  aay,  a  ri- 
vidjOthenanimitaterof OustaveDorA.  "The 
IHplomatle  Hisbny  of  the  Late  War,"  by  M. 
Sorel,  is  attracting  much  attention ;  it  shows 
very  conclusively  what  helpless  puppets  Na- 
poleon ni,  and  his  oounselors  were  in  the 
strong  and  skillfnl  hands  of  Biamarck. 

And,  b.  propoi  of  the  lata  war,  a  French 
gentleman  who  has  reoentiymade  an  extenaive 
tour  throuffb  Alsace  and  Lorraine  regretfully 
informed  me  that,  if  the  votes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Alaace  were  now  taken  as  to  whether 
they  would  remain  German  or  become  French 
agtun,  the  nuyority  in  favor  of  Germany  would 
be  immense.  "  Lorraine,"  he  said,  aighing, 
"  is  more  French  in  its  proclivities,  but  Al'- 
■aee  baa  become  tboronghly  Oennaniied," 
The  educational  &dlltiea,  and  the  advantages 
offered  to  the  Protestant  religion  by  Prussian 
rale,  have  probably  had  much  to  do  with  this 
chanffe  in  the  public  sentiment  of  the  trans- 
ferred province — Alaace  being  largely  Prot< 
estant. 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  art  pur- 
ohaaed  by  the  city  during  the  past  year  has 
just  been  opened  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
The  ptaturos  are  scarcely  worth  a  visit,  being 
mostly  devotional  subjects  intended  for  the 
interior  of  certain  churches.  There  is  a  very 
pre-Raphaelite-lookingCorot  representing  the 
"  Baptism  of  Christ."  Two  large  f^scoes  by 
Len^ven,  representing  acenea  In  the  lifs  <^ 
St-Ambroise,  and  intended  for  the  church 
of  that  name,  ehow  much  power  and  talent. 
There  ia  a  fine  painting  of  "  Justice  between 
Guilt  and  Innocence,"  by  Bonnst,  intended 
for  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  halls  in  the  Pa- 
lais de  Justice.  Speaking  of  Bonnat,  I  bear 
that  tbegovemment  has  succeeded  in  purchas- 
ing fVom  Madame  Paaca  her  splendid  fhll- 
length  portrait  by  that  artist,  and  it  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  Luxembonrg.  Two  paintings  by 
Millet,  and  one  by  Jalabert,  have  idso  been  re- 
cently added  to  that  gallery. 

The  Great  American  Circna,  concerning 
which  sundry  rumors  have  been  afioat  for  a 
long  time,  is  i^nt  to  become  an  eatablished 
fact.  Mr.  Myers,  the  proprietor  of  the  enter- 
prise in  question,  has  leased  the  huge  Maga- 
sins  Biui^  on  the  Place  du  Uhiteau  d'Eau, 
md  is  to  ouLvert  It  into  a  drcua  forthwith* 
The  building  is  of  oolossa]  proportions,  and 
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will  teat,  I  sbonld  tbitik,  some  twenty  or  thir> 
ty  ttumumd.  Combinsd  with  the  oirens  there 
ia  to  be  ft  menegetie,  oont&ining  twelve  ele- 
pfaante  and  nine  lioiu,  with  other  beasts  in  due 
proportion.  The  six  oliandeliers  already  or- 
dered for  the  house  are  to  coat  one  thoasand 
dollars  eaeh.  Hr.  Myers  has  worthily  inaivra- 
rated  his  enterprise  by  subsoribing  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  flind  for  the  victims  of  the 
inundation.  John  S.  Clarke,  our  celebrated 
sod  rsvorite  comedian,  purposes  coming  sll 
the  way  to  Paris,  from  his  conntry-seat  at 
Boalogne-sur-Mer,  to  give  a  representation  for 
the  same  charitable  object.  If  be  can  secure 
a  theatre  he  will  oome  here  toward  the  last  of 
this  month,  bringing  with  him  a  complete 
JSoglish  compsny.  Madame  Patd,  who  was 
prevented  by  Mr.  Ctye  from  lending  lier  aid  to 
tiie  grand  benefit  performance  twt  Uie  sMiuUf, 
in  London,  has  offered  hsr  serviees  to  M.  Ha- 
lanzier  for  a  representation  at  the  Qrand  Op^ 
ra.  Of  coarse,  her  offer  was  esgerly  accepted. 
As  she  has  no  timeM  her  dispoiuU  till  the  last 
of  September,  the  benefit  performsnos  will 
luA  t^e  place  till  early  Id  October. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Mademoiselle  Ai- 
m£e  will  not  sppear  in  Peris  next  winter,  all 
reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstandiag.  Since 
her  return  fh>m  America,  she  has  placed  so 
high  a  value  upon  her  services,  and  has  put 
on  such  aire,  that  managers  find  it  hard  to 
oome  to  Morms  with  her.  Tisentioi  of  the 
Oidtj  tried  to  make  arrangements  with  her  to 
create  the  leading  character  in  "  The  Jonmay 
to  the  Moon,"  vhidh  is  to  be  the  .pOw  At  ri- 
tittmee  at  that  theatre  next  winter.  But  the 
fsscinaUng  singer  exacted,  among  other  con- 
diUoDs,  that  her  name  in  large  letters  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  bill,  that  the 
piece  should  not  be  termed  a  fury-speotaole, 
and  that  she-was  to  be  allowed  to  alter  or  re- 
vise any  moreaaux  of  the  music  that  did  not 
snit  her.  As  Offenbach  is  to  eompose  the  mu- 
sic, that  last  condition  in  particular  was  looked 
upon  as  an  impracticable  one.  So  Mademoi- 
selle Zulma  Bouttar  has  been  engaged  in  her 
stead. 

Notwithstanding  the  aeason,  a  certain  ac- 
tivity ia  rrigsing  at  present  at  the  Grand  Opti- 
nt.  This  is  the  period  of  the  year  when  ambi- 
tiona  singers  from  the  provinces,  and  aspiring 
dihutantes  fresh  from  tlw  hands  of  their  teach- 
en,are  admitted  to  the  honors  of  a  hearing  he- 
fore  the  manager.  It  is  whispered  that  several 
important  engagements  hare  been  in  this  way 
already  formed.  A  young  tenor,  M.  Vltauz, 
who  made  a  great  sensation  in  "  Guide  e  Oi- 
nevia  "  last  winter,  at  Bordeaux,  is  shortly  to 
make  his  first  appearance  on  the  boards  of  the 
Grand  Op^ra  as  JQ&ouZ,  in  "  Lss  Huguenots." 
Another  tenor,  M.  Vald^o,  from  Lyons,  is  in 
treaty  with  the  management.  The  new  drama 
of  Lea,**  whioh  was  to  have  been  performed 
at  the  Oymnase  this  week,  has  been  indefi- 
nitely postponed,  oiring  to  the  illness  of  lb- 
demoiselle  Tsllandiera.  It  is  said  that  this 
fiery  and  impassioned,  but  cmde  and  unre- 
fined, actress  is  shortly  to  enter  the  Comidie 
Fran^aise,  and  it  is  slso  wltispered  thst  she 
will  owe  her  advancement  to  the  powerful  pro- 
tection of  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  persists  in 
seeing  in  her  the  great  coming  actress  of  the 
Parisian  stage.  Mademoiselle  Blanche  Baret- 
ta  is  shortly  to  appear  at  the  Fran^ais  in  the 
rbU  of  Vietoriru,  in  "  Le  Fhilosophe  sans  1e 
Savoir."  That  will  he  the  third  oharaoter 
wUeh  she  baa  asauned  since  aha  waa  trami- 
forred  from  the  Od^  to  these  elaa^  boards. 
The  Thtttre  de  I*Od«on  Itself  is  threatraing 
to  tumble  down,  and  extensive  repairs  of  the 
fimndaUons  hare  been  undertaken.  It  is  <me 
of  th*  oldMt  theatres  in  Paris,  having  been 


the  home  of  the  Com^e  Fran^aise  before  the 
first  Revolntioa,  bnt  It  is  also  one  of  the  most 
solidly  built.  There  is  talk  of  oreating  a  sec- 
ond French  Opera— that  is  to  say,  of  reviving 
the  flinotions  and  rip«rtov*  of  the  old  Thd&tre 
Lyrique.  As  the  Grand  Op^ra  has  so  decid- 
edly run  to  seed  on  staircase  and  foyer,  the 
idea  ia  not  a  had  one.  M.  Ars^e  Houssi^e  ia 
spoken  ofaa  its  probable  director  if  the  enter- 
prise ever  assumes  definite  shape. 

A  work  by  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Beaumont- 
Vossy  is  shortly  to  be  published  by  Barton- 
ous,  bearing  the  title  of  *'  Papiers  Curieux 
d'un  Homme  de  Cour."  Some  passages  have 
been  quoted  from  its  advance-sheets,  among 
which  is  stated  the  ourious  &ct  tfaM  the  boat 
that  conveyed  the  Duke  de  Nemonra  from 
Boulogne  to  England,  when  the  fiuoily  of 
Louis  Pliilippe  fied  from  Ftanoe,  in  1848, 
brought  haok  on  its  return-trip  two  passen- 
gers. Prince  Louts  Bonaparte  and  M.  de  Per- 
aigny.  The  prince,  on  hearing  the  news  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  repnbUc,  had  left  Lon- 
don at  once,  and  hod  taken  the  first  boat  he 
could  find  to  bring  him  over.  At  Amiens  the 
train  conveying  the  future  Emperor  of  France 
missed  the  oonneotion  with  the  train  for  Paris, 
snd  the  travelers  were  forced  to  wait  for  some 
time  at  the  little  station  of  Cseraan,  notwith- 
standing the  feverish  impatience  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon. At  last,  word  arrived  that  the  tr^n 
whioh  tli«y  had  missed  by  a  few  minutes  only 
had  met  with  a  fHghtfril  accident,  hy  whioh 
some  twenty  or  thirty  persons  had  been  killed. 
The  proteotiog  atar  of  Looia  N^wleon  had*!!- 
ready  arisen. 

The  road  being  thus  inonmbered,  the  party 
were  forced  to  pass  the  night  in  this  miserable 
village,  where  there  was  not  even  an  inn.  The 
prince,  his  confidant,  and  MM.  Biesta  and 
Arsgon,  psssed  the  night  In  a  wretched  wine- 
shop, smoking  and  conversing  about  the  great 
political  change  whioh  had  Just  taken  place. 
There,  upon  the  wine-stained  table,  the  prince 
drew  up  bis  letter  to  the  Provisionsl  Govern- 
ment, wherein,  "  without  any  other  amMtion 
than  that  of  serving  his  country,  he  offered 
his  servioes  to  the  republic."  Thus  the  very 
first  utterance  of  the  fliture  emperor,  in  hia 
first  stops  toward  the  throne  of  Franoe,  was  a 
deliberate  fidsehood.         Lvot  H.  HoorcB. 


OUS  LONDON  LETTER. 

Thx  editor  of  the  Nwrn  Qvarttrlj/,  Mr.  John 
Latouche — otherwise,  Mr.  Oswald  Crawfhrd, 
her  m^esty's  consnl  at  Oporto,  as  I  think  I 
have  already  told  you — has  just  issued  through 
Messrs.  Wsrd  &  Lock  his  "  Travels  in  Portu- 
gal," The  volume  consists  of  the  articles  ou 
Portugal  which  he  wrote  for  his  magasine,  and 
a  very  intereating  book  do  they  form.  Mr. 
Latouche  tells  us  mnoh  about  Uie  oharaoter, 
snperstitiona,  and  manners  and  onstoms  of  the 
inhahitanta — tfaey  are,  he  aaanrea  na,**  well- 
tempered  and  wellHiiannered"  — and  much 
about  the  agriculture  of  the  oonntry.  He 
tells,  too,  more  than  one  good  story.  Take 
this,  for  instance :  "  A  traveler  should  do  even 
more  than  speak  French  fluently;  be  should 
he  able  to  discriminate  between  the  accents 
and  idioms  with  which  other  European  na- 
tions speak  it — no  very  difficult  matter,  and 
ignoroDoe  of  which  once  brought  the  present 
writer  into  a  somewhat  awkward  predicament. 
It  waa  on  the  oocaaion  of  finding  myself  on 
board  a  large  ocean-steamer.  My  cabin  com- 
panion waa  a  very  lively  foreign  gentleman, 
whom  I  set  down  as  a  Siriss.  We  talked  npon 
things  in  general,  and,  the  oonveraaUon  fall- 
ing, as  it  alwaya  will  fidl  between  chance  so- 


quaintaaces,  upon  the  characteristics  of  dif- 
forent  nations,  my  new  friend  descanted  with 
some  humor  npon  this  subject,  and  I  followed 
suit  as  well  as  I  conld.  We  had  expended  the 
small  artillery  of  our  ridicule  upon  the  foibles 
of  the  people  of  nearly  every  country,  except- 
ing always  England  and  Switzerland as  I 
thought  our  respective  fatherlands — we  had 
said  smart  and  foolish  things  about  French- 
men, Germans,  Busaisns  and  Danes,  Italians 
and  Spaniards ;  and,  ss  for  Dutchmen,  I  said 
they  would  be  a  great  nation,  in  spite  of  their 
canals  and  even  their  trousers,  if  it  were  not 
for  that  story  of  the  wooden  nutmegs ;  it  has 
made  them  absurd  and  shown  them  to  be 
rogues  the  wide  woitd  over.  '  Sir,'  said  my 
acquiuntance,  with  a  sudden  accession  of  dig- 
city,  '/was  bom  at  Sotta-dam/'"  Imagine 
the  climax  1  Our  author  ia  very  hard  upon 
what  he  calls  the  "  mere  tourist— the  ignorant, 
conceited, lnourioaB,.moneyed  tramp" — and  he 
thirtka  that,  owing  to  the  bad  food  in  the  lesa 
frequented  districts,  the  had  roads,  etc.,  this 
class  of  people — and  their  name  is,  unfortu- 
nately, legion — would  find  it  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  travel  in  the  Peninsula;  at  the 
same  time,  be  says  that  those  who  would  qui- 
etly sojourn,  either  permanently  or  temporarily, 
in  a  charming  winter  climate,  should  go  there. 

I  see  you  have  been  quoting  from  the  bright 
series  of  articles  in  Ihuer  on  "  German  Home- 
Ufo  ;**  «y0,  you  may  Uke  to  know  the  name 
of  their  wrUer.  It  ia  the  Countess  von  Both- 
mer. 

Will  yon  allow  me  to  menUon,  as  a  matter 
of  literary  news  (not,  mind  you,  as  an  adver- 
tisement), that  my  forthcoming  mid-monthly, 
the  London  JfaganM,  will  contain  some  un- 
published scenes  —  including  a  page  in  fac- 
simile— from  Edgar  A.  Poe's  tragedy  of  "  Poli- 
tiani"  These  will  be  incorporated  in  an  arti- 
cle on  the  play  in  question  hy  Mr.  John  In- 
gram, who  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  original  manuscript, 
Mr.  Ingram's  edition  of  Poe  has,  I  may  tell 
you  liere,  sold  remarkably  well.  The  first  five 
hundred  oopies  of  the  initial  volume  were 
cleared  out  on  publication  day,  and  ^oe  then 
there  hsa  been  a  steady  demand  for  it  and  the 
others. 

The  fiirewell  dfimer  to  Barry  Sullivan  came 
off,  as  I  told  you  it  would,  on  the  11th,  and  a 
very  grand  affair  it  was.  The  scene  of  it  was 
the  Alexandra  Palace ;  and  among  thoae  who 
were  there  to  see,  hear,  eat,  drink,  and  make 
merry,  were  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster  and  Mr. 
W.  Creswick,  the  authors ;  Mr.  James  Albery, 
the  young  dramatist;  Mr.  Charles  Gibbon,  the 
novelist;  Mr.  F.  Macoahe,  who  amused  you  so 
much  lately  by  his  motley  impersonations; 
Mr.  Joseph  Hatton,  Mr.  Fiske's  successor  on 
ibeBbrtut/  and  Mr.  Ashby-Sferry,  one  of  oar 
very  beat  essayists  and  writers  of  society 
verses.  A  live  earl  was  actually  in  tbe  eh^r 
—the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  a  memher  of  the  Sav- 
age Clah,  by  whom  the  dinner  was  organised 
— and  his  lordship,  in  proposing  tbe  toast  of 
the  evening,  referred  to  the  well-known  trage- 
dian in  a  most  fiattering — and,  let  me  add, 
somewhat  stilted — way:  "As  an  interpreter 
of  the  greatest  intellect  the  world  bad  ever 
seen,  they  would  find  it  hard  to  name  his 
eqiwl,  while  no  man  liviuff  had  done  more  to 
familiarise  the  people  of  hie  country,  and  of 
far-distant  Ennliah-speaking  lands,  with  the 
great  works  of  Shakespeare."  So  ran  one  of 
the  earl's  sentences.  After  an  address  wish- 
ing him  prosperity  and  Ood-speed  had  been 
read,  Kr.  Snllivan,  as  the  penny-a-linera  have 
it,  "  then  rose  to  respond."  Ho  declared  that 
he  never  felt  h^>pier  in  his  life,  that  his  feel- 
ings ware  overwhelming,  that  he  would  not 
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bore  tbem  with  words,  men  wordi ;  ind  tben 
he  s&t  down. 

Mr.  Gliarlee  Gibbon  is  going  to  try  his 
Land  at  an  £ngli»h  novel.  The  soeoe  of  it 
will  be  laid  in  one  of  the  most  pleaaaot  of  oni 
many  pleasant  English  oounties. 

TuinyBon'a  "  Queen  Uary  *'  is  not  soiling 
at  all  well — for  Tennyson.  The  "advance" 
notice — and  a  fulsome  one  It  wat — in  the 
leading  jottrnal "  by  no  meana  did  the  book 
good.  Faff  preliminarj  leldom  doea.  By- 
the-way,  the  ^^tetator,  in  ita  notioe,  it  equally 
Lradstory.  It  holds  that  the  poet-laureate'a 
drama  is  a  greater  work  than  **  King  Henry 
VIIL"  of  our  Master  Shakespeare.  Factl 
Listen  to  its  oonoluding  cemarks :  "  Certainly 
we  should  be  surprised  to  hear  that  any  tme 
oritic  would  rate  '  Qaeen  Mary,'  whether  in 
dramatic  force  or  iu  general  power,  below 
'  Henry  YIII.,'  and  our  own  impression  is 
that  it  ia  a  deddedly  finer  work  of  dramatic 
art."  How  the  oritica  differ,  to  be  sure  I  Here 
ia  the  Onj^hia^  notwithstanding  what  the 
^eetator  says,  deolariog  that  Mr.  Tennyson  is 
totally  wanting  in  dramatio  power,  and  that 
the  dinma,  u  a  drama,  is  a  &ilnrfl  I  Thoae 
■n  my  •entimenta  a3ao. 

I  don't  know  bow  it  ia  with  yoa,  but  Joa- 
quin MiUer'a  "The  Ship  in  the  Deaert"  is 
being  aeverely  handled  over  here.  The  J£h«- 
floum't  opening  article  the  other  day  was  de- 
voted  to  its  consideration.  "Never  before 
have  we  had  oooasion  to  read  a  poem  so  vague 
iu  conception  and  ezecation,"  is  the  review- 
er's verdict.  Then  he  goes  on  to  point  out 
grave  faults  in  its  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  similes. 
This,  thinks  he,  is  the  best  passage  in  the 
book : 

"Othoate-moirowl  Myatecrl 
O  day  that  ever  nmf  befbre  I 
Wbat  haa  tUne  hidden  band  In  store 
For  mlae,  to-morrow,  and  for  me  f 
O  thou  to-morrow  I  what  haat  thou 
In  store  to  make  me  bear  the  now  T 

"  O  day  tn  which  we  shall  forget 
The  tangled  ttoablee  of  to-daj  I 
O  day  that  laughs  at  dnsa,  at  debta  1 
O  day  of  promleea  to  pay  I 
O  shelter  from  all  present  storm  1 
O  day  In  which  we  sbsll  reform  I 

"  O  safest,  best  day  for  reform  | 
Convenient  day  of  promises  t 
Hold  hack  the  ehadow  of  the  storm. 
O  bleat  to-morrow  I  Cbiefest  friend, 
Let  not  thy  mystery  be  leas. 
Bat  lead  ns  Ulndlbld  to  the  end.** 

Will  Wiluajcs. 


A  jmr  BritsAvua  elevator. 

THE  introduction  of  the  elevator  into  our 
hotels,  warehouses,  commercial  and 
private  buildings,  etc.,  bids  fair  to  effect  a 
marked  change  in  the  architectnral  features 
of  «U  modem  eities.  We  hare  already  taken 
oooasion  to  noUoe  at  some  length  the  general 
charaeter  of  this  ebange,  relating  as  it  does 
to  the  modifioa^on  of  "  gnmnd  plans,"  and 
the  rdnUre  nlue  for  badness  purposes  of 
lower  and  upper  storlM.  With  the  general 
prindples  of  the  ordinary  passmgei^elevator 
tm  readers  are  familiar.  A  substantia)  and 
often  riebly-decorated  car  Is  drawn  up  and 
lowered  by  means  of  wire  ropes  eztoidlng 
over  pulleys  above,  and  attached  to  drams  or' 
pulleys  below.  These  drums  are  caused  to 
rerolve  by  steom-en^nes  speoially  adapted  to 
the  purpose. 


A  second  form  of  elevator,  and  one  re- 
cently described  in  these  columns,  is  that 
wherein  the  modve  power  is  (^tiUned  from  a 
weight.  This  wei^t  is  a  baeket  which,  when 
filled  with  water,  is  heavier  than  the  elevator- 
car  with  ill  fall  load.  When  the  car  is  at 
the  top  of  the  bnlldlng,  the  water-buck^ 
which  by  ita  weight  on  the  opposite  end  of 
the  pulley-rope  caused  it  to  ascend,  le  at  the 
bottom.  In  order  to  descend,  the  conductor, 
by  means  of  a  rope  or  rod,  causes  a  valve  in 
the  bucket  below  to  open,  throngh  which  the 
water  finds  an  exit  unUI  the 
bucket  is  lighter  than  the  car, 
which  at  once  descends,  thus 
hauling  the  bucket  up.  Once 
at  the  top,  the  bucket  is  refilled 
with  water  from  an  adjacent 
tank  till  it  is  again  sufflcient- 
ly  weighted  to  overcome  the 
weight  of  the  car.  Thus,  by 
this  process  of  filling  and  emp- 
tying, the  ascent  and  descent 
of  the  car  are  accomplished. 
The  water  with  which  to  supply 
the  reservoir  is  pumped  up  by 
a  special  engine.  In  tide  case, 
as  in  that  of  the  common  rope- 
elevator,  it  is  evident  that  the 
main  dependence  for  strength 
and  safety  Is  the  rope,  which  in 
tarn  most  be  supported  on  pul- 
leys fastened  above. 

In  aeeordanoe  with  a  par- 
pose  already  announced,  we  are 
prompted  to  give  a  descriptive 
account  of  a  novel  and  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  marked  improvo- 
ment  on  the  two  kinds  of  ele- 
vators above  described.  We 
aaythattbia  "appeara  to  be" 
an  improvement,  by  whieh  it 
abould  be  understood  that,  so 
far  aa  direct  indorsement  of 
the  new  appliance  goes,  we  are 
ready  to  accept  any  criticisms 
which  may  be  brought  to  our 
notice,  having  in  mind  at  pres- 
ent the  simple  illustration  of  a 
compact,  simple,  and  certainly 
very  ingenious  adaptation  of  by.  ' 
drauUc  power  to  the  special  pur- 
poae  under  discuaaion.  This 
new  form  is  known  aa  the  Tele- 
scopic Hydraulic  Elevator,  and 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Thuraby. 
As  suggested  by  the  title,  and 
made  plain  by  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  the  motive  pow- 
er ia  derived  from  pomps,  and 
ai^lied  through  a  series  of 
wrought  -  iron  tubes,  shutting 
into  each  other  as  do  the  tabes  of  a  telesoope. 
When  at  the  lowest  landing,  the  portion  of 
these  tubes  is  that  shown  on  the  right  of  the 
illustration.  When  an  ascent  is  desired,  the 
eonduotor,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  valve- 
rope,  opens  the  pipe  leading  from  the  pumps. 
By  this  means  a  stream  of  wator  enters  at  the 
base  of  the  lower  or  stationary  tube,  and  at 
once  the  upward  pressnre  of  the  column  of 
water  causes  the  tabes  to  ascend.  As  the  car 
ia  attached  to  or  rests  upon  the  upper  or  small- 
er tube,  it  must  ascend  also,  being  literally 


poshed  or  lifted  up  by  hydraulic  fbree.  When 
a  return  is  desired,  a  seoood  movement  of  the 
valvB-rope  shuts  olf  the  supply,  at  the  same 
time  opening  a  valve  by  which  an  nit  ii 
made  for  the  water,  which  in  flowing  out  per* 
mite  the  car  to  dwoend  by  ita  own  gravity. 
The  fsature  of  this  device,  which  will  at  once 
attract  attention,  is  the  absence  of  all  ropes, 
pulleys,  or  gearing,  above  the  car,  as  the 
whole  motive  power  is  applied  from  below. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  need  of  a  strengthened 
roof  or  danger  ilrom  breaUng  ropes,  ete> 


Whatever  may  be  said  aa  to  the  relative 
economy  of  the  method,  there  can  be  no  quei- 
tion  as  to  its  safety. 

Altiiougb  it  is  our  midn  purpose  to  pre- 
sent this  sketch  aa  Ulasttatioa  tilt  on  ingenU 
ous  adaptation  of  hydraalio  fbree,  yet  a  ear^ 
fol  examination  of  several  large  elevators  now 
in  operation  convinces  us  that  hi  practice,  aa 
well  as  in  theory.  It  is  a  success.  The  new 
building  now  occupied  by  the  Amstm^  PtM 
has  adopted  this  device,  which  la  now  in  oon- 
Btant  use,  and  the  fact  that  twelve  of  them 
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mn  **  aet  up  "  in  the  n«w  PoBt-Offiee  biUlding 
is  eTid«iice  that  we  *re  not  alone  in  com- 
mending the  inreaUoD  to  the  attention  of 
those  interested.  Since,  however,  no  archi- 
teet  will  be  likely  to  adopt  so  decided  an  in- 
DOTatioQ  upon  the  old  methods  without  a  thor- 
ough pereonal  examination,  we  are  fVeed  from 
any  chaise  of  favorittsm  in  commending  it  to 
pnblic  attention,  A.nd  we  certainly,  from 
carefal  personal  obaerration,  prompted  to 
eommend  this  or  any  device  which,  like  it, 
•hows  the  mark  of  genioa  coupled  with  prac- 
tioal  engineering  skill  and  knowledge. 


Ahohv  the  many  different  problems  whkih 
oar  complex  qrstem  of  onstom-doUes  compels 
the  offldal  examiner  to  dedde  are  those  relat- 
ing to  tfae  constitotion  of  ths  so-ealled  mixed 
fftbrlcs :  if  the  daty  on  Tool  be  a.giTen  amooat, 
while  that  on  cotton  is  another,  ailk  still  an- 
other, and  so  on  thronghoat  the  whole  list  of 
textile  fibres,  it  is  evident  that,  when  fabrics 
oompoeed  of  indefinite  mixtures  of  two  or 
more  of  these  snbstanoes  are  entered  at  the 
onstom-boose,  the  question  of  *'  rate,"  though 
in  itself  a  complicated  one,  most  in  all  cases 
d^>end  on  the  question  of  relative  quantity 
of  oonatitaents.  Henoe  it  is  that  chemists 
and  misrosoo^itt  are  e«utantfy  called  upon 
to  idd  the  euminer  in  his  work.  Again,  in 
dds  of  adnlterstioni,  the  oonsnmer  is  often, 
•nd  with  good  xeason,  at  a  loss  to  know 
whetiier  the  material  I)e  is  purchasing  is  "  all 
wool,"  "  alt  silk,"  or  a  mixture  ootton,  eto. 
In  view  of  the  general  interest  of  these  ques- 
timis,  and  the  importance  to  the  oommunt^, 
as  well  as  the  state,  of  a  simple  and  sure  meth- 
od of  deciding  them,  certun  eminent  chemists 
have  made  them  the  subject  of  long  and  thoiv 
ougb  experiment.  Though  not  designing  to 
review  at  length  the  oouree  of  tbesa  experi- 
ments, we  are  prompted  to  ^ve  the  following 
concise  samming  up,  as  made  by  M.  Pinclion, 
and  reoently  pnblislud  in  «  French  ofaemiosl 
jooraal.  Thongh  in  certain  of  the  esses  no- 
tioed  the  Betvioes  of  the  diemist  may  be  re- 
qitiredV  yet  In  many  the  method  of  detection 
is  so  dmple  that  it  may  be  applied  by  those 
lees  vith  the  arts  of  tfae  laboratory. 

In  the  tests  here  given  the  process  of  detee- 
^on  is  shown  in  italiei,  to  diatioguisb  it  fh>m 
the  substances  experimented  upon  : 

Subttaneu  vtAich  diuoiv4  bntibxlt  wAm 
^fi  MS  a  eatutie  lye  ofpotaih  or  sffiftH-silk,  mix- 
ture of  silk  and  wool,  wool,  pliormlnm  tenax, 
bemp,  flax,  cotton. 

tamtlyt^JIbrmii^yrtdthmiif  -mixturcof  wool, 
nlk,  mad  ootton,  ditto  silk  and  cotton,  ditto 
cotton  and  flax. 

•*  JWisofpai  xmubblt  oUerid*^  sfM  ooJd; 
aMoWm  miliUion  iiadttniw^  a  «ii2f  ^  Uad— 
ailk. 

"  Dittoha  PABTULLT,  or  kot  axl,  in 
chloride  ofnnc;  aoluMa  portion  dott  not  btaitm 
vUA  a  aaU  of  lead;  intoluiU  portion  hlaokent 
■nM  tie         mixture  of  ailk  and  wool. 

**  Doei  SOT  diuolve  in  Monde  of  sine.  Fibrt 
redden*  when  treated  sueeeededy  vnth  ehlorine- 
waUr  and  ammonia-waier.  Seddene  oieo  with 
Mtrw  aeid  or  peroxide  of  nitrogen — phormium 
tenax. 

"  Doee  xoT  dieealve  in  ehioride  of  tine  Dote 
iMf  wfer  wAm  treated  mieeuaie^  wUh  Morine 
Md  munoma  voter.  Itbr*  colore  with  on  al- 
eoMlo  toMon  of  fuAeme  (one  -  temtietk)^ 
wUekeoiorreMewmMetg.  FVnretumtrwuMW 
«&M  treated  eeith  an  aqueove  eolation  {fpotath, 
orteiih  iodine  and  tu^hwia  aeid—htmp. 

**J>tmmardtiiei9eineAhrid«of9ine.  Doee 


not  eolorvitk  Marine  feiUowed  Jt^fommonia^a- 
ter.  Fibre  eeiort  aith  an  dUohoUe  eohdion  of 
fuehaine  {one-twentieth),  and  edlor  reiiite  waA- 
ing.  An  aqueove  eokMon  <if  potaA,  or  iodine 
and  tutphurio  acid,  color  the  ^ree  blux— flax. 

"  J}oee  HOT  diteolve  in  chloridt  of  Bine.  Doee 
not  color  with  chlorine  followed  by  aimnonia^wa- 
ter.  Color*  with  a  fucheine  lolution,  but  color* 
will  not  bearwaghing.  Fibre*  do  not  turn  ydlow 
with  potaeh — cotton. 

"  JHeeolwe  pabtiixlt  in  chloride  of  eine. 
Btrtiy  blackened  with  eaU  of  lead.  FOretwhich 
remain  intolvhle  in  ehioride  of  winemay  iepart- 
kfdieiolvedinpolaAeoliitton;  l3io*»  that  neiet 
thie  eeeond  treatment  may  be  dietolvtd  with 
Scheoeittai'*  mvnt— mixture  of  wool,  rilk,  and 
ootton. 

"  DiteoUiee  pabtiaixt  in  chloride  of  sine. 
Doe*  not  Uaeken  with  ealt  of  lead.  Pierie  acid 
tume  a  portion  of  the  jlbre  f^low,  the  reat  re- 
maining  white — mixture  of  silk  and  ootton. 

Doe*  iroT  dietolve  in  chloride  of  nnc,  J/i- 
tria  add  color*  aportion  of  the  fbrea,  the  net  re- 
maining i0A«f«— mixture  of  ootton  and  flax.*' 

Tkb  EngUeh  Mechanic,  referring  to  the  rap- 
idly-increasing produotion  of  cheese  and  but- 
ter in  Denmark,  describes  the  system  pursued 
in  certain  reoentljr-estabUshed  schools  of  in- 
dustry. These  sohodb  receive  government 
idd,  and  their  main  design  is  to  train  the  pu- 
pils in  the  several  branches  of  didiy-mann- 
fiwture.  Beferring  to  JC.  Svendeen's  school 
on  the  island  of  Zealand,  tbe  report  is  as  fbl- 
low8 :  "  From  Ist  September  to  lat  Kovember 
the  establishment  oontdns  only  girls,  fh>m 
IKth  November  to  1st  August  only  lads,  both 
classes  entertDg  the  school  at  flfteen  to  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  They  pay  about  two  pounds 
a  month  for  their  board  and  education.  The 
instruction  is  both  practical  and  theoretical. 
For  two  or  three  hours  daily  they  receive  les- 
sons in  the  keeping  of  accounts,  daiiy  man- 
agement, and  natural  Uatory;  tiiey  are  in- 
structed in  the  phywology  of  milch-oows,  the 
action  of  the  mammary  glanda,  tiie  fi>od  of 
cattle,  Mo. ;  and  in  the  afternoon  some  time 
ia  given  to  masie  and  singing.  The  greater 
pait  of  the  mornings,  liowever,  is  devoted  to 
prseticol  work  in  the  dairy,  where  tbe  atudents 
are  distributed  to  their  allotted  tasks  of  milk- 
ing, making  batter,  cleaning  utenails,  prepar- 
ing rennet,  eto.  About  three  to  four  hundred 
quarts  of  milk  ore  treated  daily,  all  the  operar- 
ttons  are  carefully  explained,  and  the  estab- 
lishment is  provided  with  the  newest  and  best 
apparatus  for  dury-work.  The  students  en- 
tering these  aohools  (U.  Svendeen  has  about 
forty  yearly  of  either  sex)  are  chiefly  sons  and 
daaghters  of  &nnerB  and  proprietors.  They 
come  with  a  good  previous  edneatlon,  and 
generally  leave  the  aduwl  with  a  red  enthu- 
siaun  for  Its  pimi^ts.  The  sueoeas  of  Uie  sys- 
tem is  such  tiut  many  applicants  have  to  be 
refused  admission  every  year.  Norway  and 
Sweden  are  following  the  example  of  Den- 
mark." Surely  there  ia  that  in  this  announoe- 
ment  to  attract  tbe  attention  of  our  Uerkdmer 
Couoly  readers,  and  by  following  the  example 
of  the  Danish  dturymen  they  will  bnt  antici- 
pate the  inevitable  course  of  things  which 
makes  the  establishment  of  more  teohnioal 
and  special  eobools  a  foregone  conclusion. 

AoooBoiHO  to  recent  advioes,  the  aoloon- 
ateamer  Bessemer,  an  illustrated  description 
of  which  recently  appeared  in  these  columns, 
has  been  made  fast  to  the  UiUmll  docks, 
where  it  is  made  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  mechan- 
ical museum,  visitors  being  permitted  to  view 
the  cabin  that  did  not  work,"  at  tbe  rate  of 
one  ahilling  a  head.  It  is  pn^ioaed  to  place 


the  steamer  on  the  doclu  In  order  to  repair  the 
damage  done  by  tbe  collision  with  the  Calida 
pier.  As  she  must  wait  her  turn,  however,  It 
is  highly  probable  that  several  months  will 
elapse  before  she  is  again  afloat.  "  Ve  cannot 
help  thinking,"  says  the  Sngineer,  '*  that  theae 
tw  0  months  might  be  more  profltably  employed 
in  taking  out  the  swinging-saloon,  which,  ap- 
parentiy,  will  not  swing,  and  decking  her  in. 
A  weight  of  over  two  hundred  tuns  being  thus 
removed,  her  designed  draught  might  be  ob- 
tained, and  oonaequently  greater  speed  and 
better  steering.  Although  the  saloon  ia  so  far 
a  Allure,  the  ship  herself  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  a  success,  as  her  low  bows  and 
large  bllge-keds  give  her  comparative  immu- 
nity from  both  dfatagreetble  roWng  and  pitch- 
ing, and  If  the  saloon  were  removed  she  would 
be  the  quickest  and  most  eomfortable  vessel 
on  the  Cliannel  service."  Were  it  not  tot  the 
numerous  evidences  we  have  of  the  indomi- 
table energy  and  zeal  of  the  inventor,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  Indorse  the  views  of  the  Engi- 
neer;  as  it  is,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
withhold  any  adverse  judgment  until  Mr.  Bes- 
semer has  himself  admitted  the  failure  of  thia 
hie  pet  aobeme.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  no 
test  has  been  made  to  disprove  tbe  principle 
on  which  the  oscillating  saloon  ia  built,  and 
if  the  defects  be  merely  those  of  mechanical 
oonstmotion,  1^  no  one  can  theae  defhets  bo 
more  eertididj  remedied  than  by  the  inventor 
of  the  Beasemer  steel  prooeis  and  the  hy- 
draulio  crane. 

Hi,Tnra  recently  briefly  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  a  boiling  lake  in  tbe  island  of  Do- 
minica, \fe  would  again  refer  to  the  sulitJect, 
additional  and  interesting  particulars  having 
been  reoeived.  Mr.  H,  Frestoe,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Trinidad  Botanic  Gardens,  having 
paid  a  visit  to  the  lake,  published  an  account 
of  his  observation,  from  a  report  of  which  we 
condense  as  follows :  The  lake  lies  in  the 
moon  tains  behind  Boseau,  and  In  the  valleya 
surrounding  it  are  many  to^atarai^  or  volcaiuo 
anlphmyvents.  In  fact,  the  boiling  lake  » lit- 
tle else  than  a  crater  filled  with  water,  Uirongh 
whieh  the  pent-up  gases  find  vent  and  are 
ejected.  The  temperature  of  the  water  raogea 
from  180'  to  190*  Fahr.  throughout  the  whole 
extent.  The  pointa  of  actual  ebullition  change 
from  time  to  time.  Where  this  active  action 
tokea  place,  the  water  is  sud  to  rise  two, 
three,  and  sometimes  four  feet  above  tl^a 
main  surface,  the  cone  often  dividing  so  that 
the  orifices  through  which  the  gas  escapes  are 
three  in  number.  Tliis  violent  action  of  the ' 
cones  caases  a  general  disturbance  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  lake.  Though  theae 
eones  ^ipear  to  be  apeoial  vents,  yet  the  snl- 
phntout  vapors  arise  in  nearly  equal  density 
over  the  fhll  extent  of  tiie  lake.  There  aeems 
to  be  in  no  ease  any  violent  action  of  the  es- 
CBpiog  gases,  such  ae  detonations  or  explo- 
sions. Tfae  water  is  of  a  dark-gray  color,  and 
is  highly  charged  with  snlphur.  As  tbe  out- 
let of  the  lake  is  rapidly  deepening,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  soon  the  water  must  be  drawn  oflT, 
after  which  it  will  asBume  the  character  of  s 
geyser,  or  salphurous  crater. 

It  ia  probable  that  we  aball  be  soon  able  to 
announce  tbe  worthy  triumph,  on  foreign  soil 
and  among  foreign  competitors,  of  a  worthy 
American  invention.  From  nnolBeial  sources, , 
we  learn  that  in  a  great  trid  of  railway-brakea 
in  JBngland  the  Westln^iouse  Aif^Bnfce  gavs 
the  bwt  results  througbout  tfae  series  of  ex- 
periments. As  there  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that  thia  trial  was  a  thorough  and  im- 
partial one,  the  oflk^  report  ia  awaited  with 
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interest,  and,  should  it  oonfiim  tbe  generally- 
•00dpt«d  opinion,  the  victory  of  the  Westing* 
hoiue  brake  will  be  u  signal  as  it  ia  deserved. 
In  viev  of  these  faoU,  tbe  qaestlon  nBttmlly 
uiteB,  Wl^  are  our  own  railway  companies  so 
alow  to  recognise  and  adopt  so  important  an 
improrementi  to  which  we  auppose  tbe  an- 
swer must  be  given,  *'lt  won't  p^>" 

In  a.  recent  paper  on  "  AnfesthetioB,"  Dr. 
Prdvosi  states  that  when  the  sleep  produced 
by  ohloroform  has  continaed  so  long  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  administer  more  ohloroform,  the 
anostbetio  stats  may  be  safely  prolonged  by 
the  Injection  of  small  qnantitiea  of  morphine 
under  the  akin.  It  la  also  satd  that,  if  mor- 
phine be  first  iqjectfld,  a  mnch  smaller  dose  of 
ohloroform  suffioee  to  produce  insensibility. 

Ahoito  the  special  attraotions  of  the  com- 
ing Geographical  Congress  at  Paiia  will  be 
an  exhibition  of  the  large  map  of  France,  exe- 
cuted by  staff-ofBcers  of  the  French  Anny.  As 
originally  prepared,  it  was  in  sheets,  which, 
when  joined  together,  will  form  a  oontinaous 
sheet,  or  panorama,  of  immense  tin.  The 
map  will  be  rednoed  by  a  pfaoto-miorosoopic 
prooess. 


isrellaitg' : 


NOTSWOSTBT  TSm&S  OLSANXD  HEBE 
AND  THXBS. 

"TTTB  selflot  horn  Ur.  Lewes's  "  On  Actors 
^  *     and  tbe  Art  of  Acting"  a  few  pant* 
graphs  in  regard  to  bia  impressions  of  the 
drama  in  Germany; 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks'  ramble  in 
Germany  this  summer  (1867)  I  had  but  rare 
opportunities  of  ascertatning  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  dramatic  art,  althongh  during 
the  last  thirty  years  I  have  from  time  to  time 
been  fortunate  enough  to  see  most  of  the  best 
actors  Germany  has  produced.-  Now,  as  of 
old,  there  is  a  real  respect  for  the  art,  both  in 
the  public  and  in  the  actors ;  and  at  each  the- 
atre we  aee  that  striving  after  an  tnaemiU  so 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  art,  but 
vhioh  eveiywhere  else  except  at  tbe  Thtttre 
Frsn;aia  la  saorifloed  to  the  detestable  star 
^stem.  In  Germany  we  may  see  'actors  of 
the  first  eminence  playing  parts  which  in 
England  and  America  would  be  oontemptuons- 
ly  rejected  by  actors  of  third-rate  rank ;  and 
the  "condescension,"  so  far  from  lowering 
the  favorite  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  helps  to 
increase  his  favor.  I  remember  when  Emil 
Devrient,  then  a  young  man,  came  to  play 
Hamlet  at  Berlin,  as  a  "guest,"  the  great 
tragedian,  Seydeluiann  (the  onljf  grest  trage- 
dian in  my  opinion  that  Germany  has  had 
during  the  last  qoarter  of  a  oentniy),  vnder- 
took  the  part  of  AlmfiM.  It  was  one  of  Oiose 
memorsUe  perfbrmaneas  which  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  playgoer's  lifle.  Saeh  a  revelation  of 
tbe  oharacter,  and  such  miutlna  of  execution, 
one  can  hardly  hope  to  see  again.  Had  he 
played  Lturttt  (and  he  would  doubtless  have 
consented  to  play  it  had  there  been  any  advan- 
tage in  his  doing  so),  he  would  sUll  have  been 
the  foremost  figure  of  the  piece.  At  any  rate 
he  would  iliavo  been  the  great  actor,  and  the 
.fitvorite  of  the  Berliners. 

And  here  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  in  extenna- 
Uon  of  the  English  actor's  resiatanoe  againat 
sacrificing  his  amow  proprt  to  the  general 
good,  tiiat  If  he  obstinately  declines  to  appear 
in  a  part  unworthy  of  his  powers  or  his  rank 
In  the  profes^on,  he  does  so  beoause,  over  and 


above  the  natural  dislike  of  appearing  to  some 
disadvantage,  ho  knows  in  the  first  place  that 
the  Sngliab  publio  cores  little  for'an  mmnhUy 
and  in  the  second  place  that  the  majority  of 
the  audience  will  only  see  him  in  that  nnwor- 
thy  partf  and  eonaeqnently  will  fonn  an  erro- 
neous idea  of  bis  capabilities.  It  ia  other- 
wise with  the  German  actor.  He  knows  that 
the  publio  expects  and  cares  for  an  muniblt, 
and  he  dMires  the  general  success  of  the  per- 
formance, as  eaoh  individual  in  an  orchestra 
desires  that  the  orchestral,  effect  should  be 
perfect.  Ue  knows,  moreover,  that  the  same 
people  who  to-oigbt  see  him  in  an  inferior 
port  saw  him  last  week,  or  will  see  him  next 
week,  in  the  very  best  parts  of  his  repertory. 
He  has,  therefore,  little  to  lose  and  much  to 
gain  by  playing  well  an  inferior  part.  Fur- 
ther, his  payment  is  usually  regulated  by  the 
times  of  perfbrmanoe.  * 

Be  the  resBona  what  they  may,  the  result 
Is  tiiat  always  at  a  German  Hof-Theater  one  is 
sure  of  the  very  beat  tntemkU  that  the  company 
can  present;  and  one  will  often  receive  as 
mucli  pleasure  from  the  performance  of  quite 
iosigDtflcant  parts  as  /rom  the  leading  parts 

00  other  stagea.  The  acton  are  thoroughly 
traintd:  they  know  the  prinoiples  of  their  art 
— a  very  different  thing  from  knowing  *'  tbe 
business  1 "  They  pay  laudable  attention  to 
one  supremely  important  point  recklessly  dis- 
regarded on  our  atage,  namely,  elocution. 
They  know  how  to  ^paoi— both  verse  and 
prose :  to  speak  without  mouthing,  yet  with 
effetrtive  eadence ;  apeecb  elevated  above  the 
tone  of  oonversatioD  without  being  stilted. 
How  numy  actors  are  there  on  our  stage  who 
have  learned  title  1  How  mai^  are  there  who 
suspect  the  mysterious  charm  which  lies  in 
rhythm,  and  have  maatered  its  music  1  How 
many  are  there  who,  with  an  art  which  is  not 
apparent  except  to  the  very  critical  ear,  can 
manage  the  cadences  and  emphases  of  prose, 
so  as  to  be  at  once  perfectly  easy,  natural,  yet 
incisive  and  efi'eotive?  The  foreigner,  whose 
ear  has  been  somewhat  lacerated  bythe  dread- 
Ail  intonations  of  common  German  speech,  is 
surprised  to  find  how  ridi  and  pleasant  the 
language  ia  when  spoken  on  t^a  atage ;  the 
truth  beiug  that  the  acton  have  leamed  to 
speak,  and  are  not  permitted  to  call  themaelves 
me/ban  at  a  Hof-Theater  until  they  have  con- 
quered those  alovenly  and  discordant  intona- 
tions which  distort  the  speech  of  vulgar  men. 

1  was  made  more  than  ever  sensible  of  this  re- 
finement of  elocution  by  having  passed  some 
weeks  in  a  retired  watering-place  wholly  in- 
habited by  Germans  of  the  tradesman  class, 
whose  voices  and  intonations  so  tonnented  me 
that  I  began  to  think  the  most  hideous  sound 
in  Nature  waa  tbe  cackle  of  half  a  dozen  Ger- 
man women.  To  hear  the  women  on  the 
atage  after  (hd  waa  like  hearing  ringing  after 
aaermon. 

Next  to  excellence  of  elocudon,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  good  aeting,  oomes  the  ex- 
cellenoe  of  «ii6nAij<— the  expression  of  oharac- 
ter. There  are  three  great  divisions  of  mi- 
metic art :  first,  the  ideal  and  passionate ;  sec- 
ondly, tbe  humorous  realism  of  comedy ;  and 
laHtly,  the  humorous  idealism  of  farce.  In 
the  flrst  and  last  divisions  the  German  stage 
seems  poorly  supplied  at  present.  But  in  the 
second  division  there  is  much  excellence.  And 
I  remember  this  to  have  been  always  the 
case:  tragic  or  poetic  actors  are  rare,  their 
power  over  the  emotions  fitful,  but  comic  act- 
ors are  abundant,  though  seldom  succesafol 
in  the  riotously  and  fhntaatically  humorous. 
Now  precisely  in  this  division,  wherein  Ger- 
many displays  greatest  power,  England  has  at 
all  times  been  most  feeble.    There  has,  in- 


deed, of  late  years,  arisen  a  certain  ambitloD 
on  the  part  of  actors,  and  a  demand  on  tbe 
part  of  certain  audienees,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  leading  our  drama  into  the  ref^on  of  hu- 
morous realism  and  high  oomedy;  nor  is  It 
without  significance  that  this  movement  should 
have  been  coincident  with  an  almost  com- 
plete extinction  of  the  passionate  and  ideal 
drama;  but  without  makinglnvidioua  mendon 
of  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  simple  justice  to  say 
that  the  efforts  of  our  stage  in  this  direction 
are  but  trivial  beside  the  German,  and  men 
with  us  gain  a  reputation  aa  '*  natural  aotors" 
Jbr  mimetic  qualities  which  would  be  quite 
ordinary  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna,  or  Wei- 
mar. 

One  excellence  noticeable  on  the  German 
stage  is  the  presentation  of  ohanoter  in  its  in- 
dividual traits,  with  Just  that  amount  of  ae- 
oentnation  which  anffloas  to  make  it  indalve 
and  laughable,  yet  testrains  it  from  running 
over  into  extravagance  and  unreality. 


The  anticipated  production  of  Tennyson's 
*'  Qneen  Kary  "  on  tbe  English  stage  leads 
the  London  Dailg  Nam  Into.a  few  suggestive 

comments  on  the  historical  drama ; 

In  producing  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Queen  Ma- 
ry," Mrs.  Bateman,  who  in  cofiperation  with  her 
late  husband  has  done  so  much  to  restore  the 
poetic  drama  to  the  theatre,  will  only  oontinne, 
as  it  were,  the  tradition  of  the  Bnglish  stage, 
and  add  anothw  to  th^  ohrooiole  plays  whioh 
are,  eome  of  them,  the  finest  and  almost  all 
among  tiie  moat  "  usdtal "  works  of  Shake- 
speare. People  who  know  English  history 
only  through  their  Shakespeare  know  it  by  no 
means  badly.  The  poet  who  outdid  all  an- 
tiquity, and  before  whom  all  future  time  ia 
abashed,  waa  not  provided  with  the  modern 
critical  apparatus.  He  knew  nothing  of 
searches  in  the  register-office,  the  records  of 
Simanoa  were  &r  out  of  his  way,  the  pictorial 
pages  of  Holinsbed  and  Stowe  and  Froissart 
served  his  turn.  To  these  authorities  Bbake- 
speare  must  have  added  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  oral  tradltiona  of  Ae  En^ish  mon- 
archy, wUA  were  no  doubt  much  more  lively 
at  hfo  date  than  in  the  later  centuries.  Eng- 
lish hiatoiy  befm  Shakespeare's  time  waa 
very  personal,  the  wild  passiona  of  Plantage- 
nets  and  Tndors  left  a  deep  mark  in  the  popu- 
lar memory.  Kings  and  queeus  were  great 
travelers,  nowise  chary  of  showing  themselves 
to  their  people ;  and  their  people,  having  no 
reading  and  writing  to  impair  their  memories, 
and  being  deeply  interested  in  their  willftil 
lordtt  and  masters,  would  long  retain  traits  of 
their  character.  Any  one  who  should  set  to 
work  now  to  write  a  tragedy  (m  George  L — 
and  though  the  idea  at  first  seems  abeurd, 
there  is  well-known  matter  for  a  tragedy  in 
tbe  story  of  Sophia  Dorothea — ^would  find  no 
help  in  popular  memory.  All  the  hrettb  al- 
most has  gone  out  of  oral  tradition,  and  the 
fiuita  of  a  new  historical  drama  must  be  caro- 
fiiUy  collected  from  printed  histories,  from  the 
opinions  of  the  best  scholars,  and  from  a  (^ti- 
cal  comparison  of  facts.  It  Is  difficult  to  give 
life  to  an  historical  play  thus  painfully  and  stu- 
diously pieced  together.  Yet  if  the  English 
stage  is  ever  to  resume  its  old  functions  of 
teaching  to  tbe  people  the  people's  history,  it 
is  by  the  critical  method  that  the  faistoriaa 
must  work.  This  is  the  great  disadvantage 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  had  to  struggle  with, 
and  baa  encountered,  it  may  be  aaid,  with  no 
dubious  success.  Our  generation,  whioh  ta 
nothing  if  not  critical,  has  done  good  work  io 
historical  criticism.    Old  tales  are  weighed. 
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and  found  waQtioff  j  estimatu  of  choraoter 
change ;  much  of  the  romance  tliat  wsa  cur- 
rent in  Shakespeare's  time  has  been  proved 
to  be  of  a  mythological  quality.  The  Aiot 
remains  that  Shakespeare's  science  of  life 
and  sense  of  obaracter,  his  instioct,  and  bia 
insight,  enabled  bim  to  present  fiicbard  n., 
Heary  «nd  the  rest,  as  people  so  living 
RQd  so  natural  that  tbey  will  alwi^  be,  to  the 
popular  mind,  what  Shakeapeaie  made  them. 
With  his  power  almost  <^  ^vination,  be  cre- 
ated tlum  so  like  what  the  moat  eritical  re- 
searob  proves  them  to  bare  been  tbst  be  end 
learned  history  teach  the  same  lesson,  and  be, 
of  courae,  far  more  persuasively  and  effectu- 
ally. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  new  piny,  like  the  histori- 
eal  plays  of  Shakespeare,  brings  the  life  of  our 
ancestors  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  It 
takea  np  the  chronicle  where  Shakespeare  left 
It  broken,  it  passes  from  Henry  VIII.  into  the 
diaos  to  which  Henry  led  tbe  English  people. 
It  wss  a  ohaoa  of  opinions,  of  doubts,  and 
feara,  and  of  dei^a,  a  time  in  wbieb  so  man 
knew  what  faith  waa  safest  to  hold,  what  ao- 
thwity  oould  claim  respect,  whether  king  or 
pope  had  to  speiA  the  last  word  about  reliipoo, 
when  none  could  well  call  his  lands  bis  own, 
or  his  soul  his  own;  when  England  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  geographical  expression 
under  the  power  of  Spidn,  when  wild  visiona- 
riea  were  crying  that  all  things  should  be  in 
eommon,  and  all  authorities  swept  away,  when 
bigotry  and  the  new  learning  were  in  their 
fiercest  struggle.  This  tumultuous  time  is  the 
background  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  tragedy.  In 
his  play  the  murmurs  of  tbe  street  come  to  us, 
and  the  babble  of  tbe  market-place ;  we  can 
(Untly  see  the  beginnings  of  a  defined  faith, 
tbe  Aitli,  namely,  in  England  and  In  fkvedom 
of  judgment,  lit  in  the  bearta  of  the  people 
by  a  spark  from  the  pile  of  Cranmer.  Tbe 
great  personages  that  cross  the  stage — Mary, 
drawn  ns  only  a  great  poet,  who  ean  pardon  all 
because  he  understands  idl,  could  draw  her; 
Philip,  tbe  sensual  and  hesTtleea;  Pole,  the 
renegade  of  learning ;  Lord  Howard,  the  lib- 
eral Catholic  (if  the  anachronism  is  permissi- 
ble) of  that  date — have  their  own  web  of  fate 
to  weave  and  tangle.  It  is  something  to 
teach,  through  the  stsge,  that  the  best  hated 
of  English  women  was  after  all  a  woman,  with 
eoorage,  love,  maternal  hope  In  her  nature. 
It  ia  maoh  to  bring  within  the  knowledge  and 
before  tbe  eyea  of  Englishmen  that  she  had 
eiltima  to  pi^  aa  well  as  soom ;  that  her  fate 
was  moat  mlaerable,  even  if  hardly  tragical. 
None  of  the  oriti(dsm  through  which  Vx.  Ten- 
nyson's play  has  had  to  run  the  gantlet  but 
admits  that  he  has  osught  the  spirit  and  the 
confused  color  of  the  years  whose  history  he 
deals  with.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  eblef  characters  are  so  involved  in  tragical 
rdations  of  love  and  jealousy,  hope  and  fear, 
as  these  unseen  aotors,  the  people  of  England, 
who  are  blindly  and  bravely  working  out  their 
destiny  behind  tbe  scenes.  It  is  ttom  a  word 
or  two  dropped  here  and  there,  from  the  voice 
of  the  Anabaptist  preacher,  from  tbe  grum- 
bling  of  Pole  at  men  and  women  who  crowd 
into  the  Area,  **  fbr  whatt  no  dogma,"  that  we 
learn  how  tbe  fires  were  becoming  a  heaoon  In 
tiie  darkneaa  of  these  d^v,  how  England  was 
■oMng  her  problem  by  silent  reeistanoe  to  all 
Ibrdgn  force  in  politics  and  religion.  This 
bHlld  movement  toward  light,  a  movement  ielt 
to  underlie  the  action  of  the  play,  ruses 
"f^een  Usry"  high  is  the  ranks  of  the 
drams.  It  is  easy  to  guess  some  of  the  op- 
portomttes  it  gives  to  tbeplsyers,  how  much 
be  made  of  tbe  queen,  as  her  life  '*  nar- 
nnvi  nd  daikmu  down,"  and  what  kingly 


majesty  may  ring  half  true  in  Philip's  decls- 
mation  of  tbe  names  of  his  dominions.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  the  play  only  continues 
an  old  and  noble  work,  tbe  dramatic  expoai- 
tion  of  that  history  which  ia  to  us  what  the 
tales  of  Thebes  ond  Argos  were  to  tbe  trage- 
dians of  Hellas.  Mr.  Tennyaon  baa  certainly 
followed  the  sdvloe  of  Aristotle,  and  altered 
nothing;  while  he  bos  nude  many  things 
clear  in  the  poem  that  takea  up  again  the  task 
of  Shakespeare.  There  is  much  hope  for  the 
stage  In  the  production  of  a  play  by  tbe  poet 
who  has  touobed  England  more  rndTeraaUy 
and  more  intimately  than  any  nnger  of  onr 
generation.   

OoB  readers  will  recall  a  recent  ezteact 
from  aeharmiog  paper  on  **Fea8aDt-IJfe  In 

Xortb  Italy."  The  subjoined  from  the  same 
article  gives  a  highly-graphic  description  of 
a  church-feittral  among  the  peo^  of  the  Ap- 
ennines: 

It  is  Sunday,  and  the  great  fttta.  ot  San 
Oioranni  Baptists.  The  ehorch  asd  the  pi- 
as»  dnoe  brMk  of  d^  have  been  well  stooked 
with  men  and  women  in  holiday  costume,  and 
tbe  bells  ring  and  jaugle  as  of  old.  Since  four 
o'clock  the  two  priests  have  been  hard  at  work 
at  the  altar,  taking  it  by  tarns,  with  the  mosa- 
es.  The  air  of  the  chancel,  and  even  of  the 
nave,  is  by  this  time  faint  and  heavy  with  in- 
cense. The  organ  peals  out  quiet  snatchea  of 
waltz  and  opera  tunes.  The  congregation 
changes  rapidly,  for  each  service  the  church 
is  more  or  less  crowded,  and  when  the  boor 
for  tbe  pnsaohing  draws  nigh,  a  new  influx 
poara  tn  flrom  the  ^aaa  and  from  tite  roads 
and  hamlets  aronsd.  The  people,  who  have 
bees  hnahed  and  dsTont  daring  the  first  part 
of  the  high  mass,  now  begin  to  shift  and  ahuf- 
fle  in  their  seats,  and  there  ia  a  great  whlaperw 
ing,  and  a  sonnd  even  of  soppressed  laughter, 
while  the  priest  ascends  the  little  steps  of  ttie 
marble  ptdpit.  Men  lounge  about  the  build- 
ing, standing  in  groups  around  the  door, 
crouching  on  the  steps  of  the  organ-loft,  or 
even  of  the  chancel,  close  pocked,  and  careless 
in  their  attitudes,  but  absorbed  and  intent, 
OS  no  more  genteel  congregation  would  have 
been,  when  once  the  preacher's  voice  baa  bad 
time  to  assert  its  power.  The  sermon  is  In 
tbe  dialect  of  the  valleys— ahort,  oondse,  and 
pithy ;  matter-of-fkct  and  plidn  spoken  too, 
with  none  of  the  trimmings  and  sentimental- 
ities of  religion,  yet  breathing  of  courtesy  and 
iuighborlyeareforthepeopIe*tintere8t.  How 
silent  they  At,  mi.  how  teachable  these  men 
and  women  are,  who  without  upon  tbe  piazza, 
or  in  their  cottages,  are  apt  to  treat  their  pas- 
tor but  aa  one  of  themselves,  to  fall  or  to  stand 
according  to  his  pluck  and  his  cunning  in  tbe 
wisdom  of  the  world  1  Even  that  kindly  and 
terrible  Cateriua,  beneath  whose  iron  rod  be 
Is  wont  to  pass  his  days,  sits  now  beneath  his 
pnlpit  as  though  willing  to  hearken  to  the  ad- 
vice of  her  own  slave.  So  with  masses  and 
sermon  pssses  tbe  morning  of  the  great  day, 
and  in  tbe  afternoon  is  the  procession.  The 
peaaants  trudge  home  In  their  various  dlreo- 
tiotui  across  tbe  parish  to  eat  their  holiday 
dinners,  asd  by  three  o*cIo^  tbe  little  piaaza 
la  afcain  thronged  with  loiterers  waiting  for 
vespers.  Little  booths  and  tables  stand  about, 
whereon  are  sweets  and  filberts  displayed  for 
sale ;  rosaries  and  gay-colored  clay  figures  of 
saints ;  crosses  and  amulets  to  be  worn  around 
the  neck ;  rings  of  the  Virffin  or  the  patron 
saint.  Groups  of  people  stand  around  laugh- 
ing, boys  and  girls,  men  and  children ;  It  Is  a 
g^  and  changing  erowd,  bright  ^th  annny 


colors,  and  glitteringln  movement.  There  is 
a  gr«at  glaring  sun,  and  the  piazza  is  but  little 
shaded  by  the  tall  cypresses  which  grow  there, 
yet  the  peopledo  notseem  to  mind.  The  wom- 
en, it  is  true,  have  covered  their  heads  with 
their  yellow  and  crimson 'kerchiefs,  but  the 
men  seem  atrangely  careless  of  the  sun's 
might.  All  along  the  way  down  which  the 
procession  is  to  pau  many-colored  trappings 
are  hung  along  the  hedgee — scarlet  and  green 
and  blue  stuffs  of  the  peasanta  perhaps,  or  else 
thinga  belonging  to  the  ohurob,  and  used  for 
many  s  long  year  on  similar  occasions.  They 
make  a  rare  and  gaudy  effect ;  and  down  the 
Btepe  of  the  church  and  across  its  piazza  tbe 
women  have  spread  white  sheeting,  spun  snd 
woven  by  their  own  han^s — for  the  girls  work 
hard  at  this  coarser  kind  of  linen  weaving  in 
our  Apennine  volleys,  and  in  the  most  indus- 
trious cottages  the  loom  is  Bcoroely  silent  all 
day.  Flowers,  too — sweet  and  scsttered  pet- 
als of  golden  bloom  of  vetch  and  ^stos— are 
strewed  over  the  white  carpeting,  while  files 
of  children  hem  the  way  to  scatter  more  bloa- 
Boms  again  when  the  prooeaslon  shall  paei. 
The  bella  begin  to  tinkle  anew;  and  now  % 
fkir  compai^  of  white-veiled  damsels  issue 
forth.  Theybearllgbtedtaperslntheirhands, 
and  around  their  gayly-adorned  figures  the 
peaotto  (or  muslin  veil  of  the  ooun^)  is  cun- 
ningly draped.  One  girl  in  the  ft-ont — and  it 
is  the  tall  and  atrong-Umbed  Bianoa;  ever  the 
first  to  assert  herself— carries  the  great  silver- 
mounted  cross.  Behind,  and  in  due  order, 
follow  more  fprls,  then'the  older  women,  and 
after  the  women  tbe  men,  among  whom  many 
wondrous  and  time-honored  figures,  crosses, 
and  banners,  are  alao  borne  aloft  above  the 
heads  of  tbe  people.  In  their  midst  are  the 
prieots,  who  move  along,  chanting  slowly, 
beneath  a  fringed  and  folded  canopy.  And 
the  people  sing,  and  the  bella  chime,  and  the 
ohUdren  scream  when  tbe  pop-guns  are  fired 
off.  So  the  prooMslon  comes  to  an  end,  and 
soon  after  tbe  day  comes  to  an  end,  too — only 
before  tbe  night  is  quite  there,  the  youths  and 
mudens  must  meet  upon  the  green  that  they 
may  dance  awhile  to  tbe  sound  of  the  fiddles, 
and  then  tbe  /eda  is  fairly  over  in  truth.  It 
has  been  a  long  day,  and  the  people  ore  almost 
weary  with  the  unwonted  pleasure-making. 


AiTEB  reading  the  subjoined,  the  reader, 
if  be  la  also  an  author,  will  have  good  reas<m 
to  hope  that  critics  are  aa  liable  to  render 
wrong  judgments  to-day  aa  they  were  two 
hundred  yearB  ago: 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  spedsl  re- 
gard for  the  poet's  intentions  saved  "  Othello  " 
fVom  molestation  at  the  hands  of  the  play- 
wrights. "  A  Short  View  of  Tragedy,  its  Origi- 
nal Exoelleooe  and  Corruption,  witli  some  Be- 
fleotions  on  Shakespeare  and  other  Practition- 
ers for  the  Stage,"  written  by  one  Mr,  Bymer, 
servant  to  their  migeBties,  and  published  in 
169S,  clearly  exhibits  tbe  extremely  oootemptu- 
ouB  feeling  entertained  for  the  poet  at  that 
date.  Mr.  Bymer  was  enamored  of  classical 
example,  and  found  great  satisfaction  in  the 
severity  of  form  lately  adopted  by  the  drama- 
tists of  Franca ;  notably  In  regard  to  their  ad- 
dition of  a  chorus  to  their  tri^edies,  deendng 
thst  a  very  hopeftil  sign.  Naturally  he  found 
much  to  condemn  in  Shakespeare ;  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion.  He  held 
that  Shakespeare  had  altered  the  story  from 
the  original  of  Giraldi  Cinthio  in  several  par- 
tioulora,  and  always  for  the  worae.  The  moral 
he  derides,  as  rimply  a  warning  to  wives  to 
take  better  care  of  th^  linen;  and  to  hua- 
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bsuds,  that  before  their  jealousy  be  tragical,  I 
the  proofd  m&j  be  mathematical.  He  pro- 
ceeds: "  Shakenpeare  iii  this  play  calls  them 
the  super '  subtle  Venetians.  Yet  examine 
throuf^hout  this  tragedy,  there  ia  nothing  ia 
the  noble  Deidemma  that  ia  not  below  any 
country  ofaambarmaid  with  db.  And  tha  ao- 
oouot  he  giYn  of  their  noblemen  and  Benate 
oaa  only  be  ealenlated  for  the  laUtode  of  Go- 
tham. TheeharaoteroftfaatstateUtoemploy 
strangeninth^muM.  Bntahallapoetthenoe 
fancy  that  they  irill  set  a  negro  to  be  their 
general,  or  trust  a  Moor  to  defend  them  against 
theTnrkl  With  ns  a  blackamoor  might  riae 
to  be  a  trumpeter ;  but  Shakespeare  would  not 
have  him  leas  than  a  Ueateuant-general.  With 
uB  a  Moor  might  marry  some  little  drab  or 
small-coal  wench  ;  Shakespeare  would  provide 
him  the  daughter  and  heir  of  some  great  lord 
or  priry  oounselor.  ...  So  much  ado,  so 
mnoh  sb«88,  so  much  passion  and  rapeUtion 
about  a  huidberohiefl  Why  was  not  this 
oaUed  the  *  Tragedy  of  the  Andkerchieft '  >*  he 
demands.  There  is  much  more  oriti^em  to 
the  same  effect.  The  oatastn^he  be  finds  to 
be  "notbiiqc  bat  Uood  and  bntebeij,  de- 
scribed in  the  style  of  the  last  speeches  and 
oonfeHsions  of  the  persons  executed  at  Ty- 
burn." He  oonolades :  "  There  is  in  this  play 
eome  burlesque,  some  humor,  and  ramble  of 
comio  wit,  some  show  and  some  mimicry  to 
divert  the  spectators;  hot  the  tragical  part  is 
plainly  none  other  than  a  bmtal  Ibroe  irithoat 
aalt  or  savor." 

Tnc  8aiurd<^  Benae  hat  BOmething  fresfa 
to  say  about  seruplea : 

Thwe  are  aome  things  of  which  we  ahould 
have  neither  too  maoh  nor  too  little,  and 
among  these  are  soraplM.  Unsorupnlous  is  • 
term  of  just  reproach  ;  the  nnscmpnlous  man 
is  daogerons  in  whatever  capacity  we  have  to 
deal  with  him,  bat  the  man  of  scruples  is  not 
therefore  desirsble  as  such.  He  may  be  ellgi-  { 
ble  and  deserving,  but  we  should  like  him 
better  without  his  scruples,  for  nothing  is  a 
graver  barrier  in  social  matters  than  obtrusive 
Bomplea  which  we  do  not  share.  Scraplce  are 
esaentially  private  things;  when  two  people 
agree  together  in  an  objection  or  an  opinion, 
we  view  it  in  another  light,  and  probably  call 
it  something  else.  Scruples  represent  private 
judgment  exercising  itself  in  «mall  matters ; 
that  is,  they  appear  small  to  oommon-aense  or 
to  prevalent  public  opinion,  though  they  are 
large  and  predominant  to  the  sempnlouB  mind. 
ITot  that  scruples  are  independent  of  the  pre- 
railing  tone  of  thought  in  the  world,  bub  thej 
are  the  means  by  which  aome  persons  take 
their  share  in  it,  and  they  constitute  the  origi- 
nality of  a  certain  class  of  intellect — they  fur- 
niah  an  opportunity  for  that  self-assertion 
which  ia  a  natural  object  with  thinkers  of  eve- 
ry class  and  grade. 

Of  course  virtue  has  aoruples.  The  minu- 
ter duties  of  morality  have,  we  may  say,  an 
equal  obligation  with  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law ;  but  in  one  esse  public  opinion  is  ac- 
cepted aa  exponent  and  interpreter,  while  the 
scrupulous  oonsidenoa  owns  no  law  but  itself, 
and  aeea  no  farther  than  the  letter.  Honesty 
of  the  Btraightfbrward,  social  aort  agreea  tbi^ 
It  ia  a  sin  to  steal  a  pin,  bnt  it  does  aa  It  would 
be  done  by ;  and,  holding  itself  justified  by 
general  usage,  it  takes  the  pin  on  an  emergen- 
cy and  does  not  call  it  stealing.  The  sompn- 
looa  person  goes  pinless  at  the  cost  of  being  a 
leas  competent  and  efficient  member  of  the 
body  politic,  but  is  not  the  less  confident  and 
satisfied.  The  aoruples  which  foirly  bear  the 
oharaoter  (tf  sempolodty  are  those  which  wnp 
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the  judgment  and  obscure  the  perception  of 
the  relative  importance  of  thintrs.  The  man 
who  is  governed  by  them  may  be  a  guide  to 
himself,  but  he  is  no  guide  for  others ;  hia 
conscience  and  his  reason  are  not  on  suffi- 
ciently good  terms.  And  it  may  be  observed 
that  nobody  ean  be  sompnlotis  all  round;  a 
pet  Bomple  often  makes  a  clean  iweop  of  col- 
lateral obligations.  The  aorupuloua  temper  ia 
liable  to  large  and  eooentrio  omissions  where 
the  oonsdenoB  is  off  its  guard.  People  can- 
not set  aa  members  of  a  &mily  or  a  community 
whose  notions  of  private  duty  cover  all  their 
view  and  engross  their  attention.  We  live  in 
this  world  in  Biany  eapacitiea,  all  imposing 
moral  duties,  of  which  common-sense  has  to 
adjust  the  claims  where  theyaeem  oonfiicting; 
but  common-sense,  even  candid  and  imaelflsh 
common-sense,  is  despised  and  abhorred  by 
the  mind  possessed  by  a  scruple,  or  regulating 
itself  by  a  code  of  aoruples.  The  dntiea  that 
cannot  be  recondled,  or  will  not  fit  in,  are'set 
aside — overlooked  as  not  of  obligation.  We 
know  of  a  olergymau  who  had  a  aomple  ng^nst 
reading  any.  of  the  words  in  AbHitt  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Iiessons  for  the  Hvf.  He  sim- 
ply passed  them  over  as  not  dictated  by  inai^- 
ration.  It  was  indifferent  to  him  that  he  made 
nonsense  of  the  Word  of  Ood,  which  it  was 
his  office  to  aet  forth  ;  he  saw  one  aide  of  his 
duty  so  very  plainly  that  he  saw  nothing  else, 
and  we  need  not  say  was  utterly  unpersuad- 
able. Nor  need  scruples  he  of  this  abaord 
type  to  show  an  equal  want  of  grasp  of  tho 
leading  idea.  It  would  appear  that  the  oapa- 
mty  for  a  large  general  view  is  never  found  in 
conjunction  with  this  microscopic  activity  of 
ooDscience.  All  Bomples  are  oonsdentione, 
and  carry  with  them  a  sort  of  religious  obliga- 
tlMi.  But  it  dependa  on  the  cbaraoter  how 
deep  thia  goes.  Many  people  soruple  to  pl^ 
a  rubber  who  will  plunge  into  ret^lesa  specu- 
latlon  Irithout  a  twinge.  It  was  a  constnen- 
tlons  semple  which  induced  Pepys,  on  receiv- 
ing a  letter  and  discerning  money  in  it,  to 
empty  the  letter  before  he  read  it,  "  that  I 
might  say  I  saw  no  money  in  the  paper ; "  and 
this  is  only  a  typo  of  the  action  of  a  great 
many  scrupulous  persons  who  desire  to  pn^t 
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by  the  consequences  of  a  certain  course  of  ac- 
tion without  incurring  the  responsibility  <A  it. 
And,  short  of  this,  scruples  constantly  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  honest  perception  of  right  by 
stopping  at  the  letter.  A  mind  given  to  small 
BcruploB  baa  the  judgment  in  leading-etringa, 
and  often  miases  the  fiaah  of  truth  amid  die 
minnte  qnesti<ms  which  occupy  it.  Perhapa 
the  most  common  form  of  hypocrisy  is  tlU* 
self-deception.   

SwiHBURm  opens  bis  papers,  entitled 

"Tbe  Three  Stages  of  Sbakeapeare,"  with 

the  subjoined  fine  passage : 

The  first  of  living  poets  has  drawn  a  paral- 
lel of  elaborate  eloquence  between  Shake- 
speare and  the  sea ;  and  the  likeness  holds 
good  in  many  points  of  less  significance  than 
those  which  have  been  set  down  by  the  mas- 
ter-band. For  two  htmdred  years  at  least 
have  students  of  every  kind  put  fortlt  in  every 
sort  of  boat  on  a  longer  or  a  shorter  voyage 
of  research  acooss  tiie  waters  of  that  unsounded 
sea.  From  the  paltriest  fishing-orafk  to  sodi 
majeBtio  gsllfljs  as  were  steered  by  Cderidge 
and  by  Ooetbe,  eaoh  dlvirion  of  the  fleet  baa 
done  or  has  essayed  its  turn  of  work ;  some 
busied  in  dredging  along-shore,  some  taking 
surveys  of  this  or  that  gulf  or  headland,  some 
putting  forth  through  ahice  and  ahadow  into 
the  darkness  of  the  great  deep,  B'or  does  it 
seem  as  if  there  would  sooner  be  an  end  to 
men's  labor  on  this  than  on  the  other  aea. 
But  here  a  difference  is  perceptible.  The  mai- 
terial  ocean  has  been  so  far  mastered  by  the 
wisdom  and  the  heroism  of  man  that  we  may 
look  for  a  time  to  come  when  the  mystery 
shall  be  manifest  of  its  farthest  ntoth  and 
south,  and  men  resolve  tbe  seoret  of  the  utter- 
moet  parte  of  the  sea :  the  poles,  also,  m%j  find 
tb^  Columbns.  Bat  the  limits  of  that  other 
ocean,  the  laws  of  its  tides,  the  motive  of  its 
forces,  the  mystery  of  its  unity,  and  the  se- 
cret of  its  change,  no  sea&rer  of  ua  all  may 
ever  think  thoroughly  to  know.  No  wind- 
gauge  will  help  us  to  the  science  of  ita  storms, 
no  lead-line  sound  for  us  the  depth  t/t  its  di- 
vine and  terrible  aerenity. 
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AMONG    THE  PHILIPPINES  * 


1 


"VrXHAT  the  Romftn  emperor,  Titus,  re- 
W     proached  himielf  for,  fignratively, 
vhen  be  said  he  lud  lost  a  day,  (he  inhabi- 
tants <tf  the  Fhilii^e  Islanda  nnderweat  Ut- 
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erallr  im  New-Tear*s  day,  1644.  When  Ha- 
gdlan,  in  his  first  circnmnaTigation  of  the 
world,  diflcovered  the  Philippines,  his  paranit 
of  the  ann  in  his  apparent  ddly  flight  around 
the  world  made  a  difference  or  time 
amounriDg  to  gixteen  hoara.  When 
he  arrived  again  at  the  longitude  of 
his  dq}arinre  his  log-boolc  showed 
he  was  a  day  behind  the  time  of 
the  port.  The  error  remained  do- 
corrected  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
till  aboQt  thirty  years  since,  when, 
by  a  royal  decree,  it  was  resolved 
to  skip  New- Year's  day  altogether, 
and  make  the  almanac  right  again. 

This  incident  has  a  typical  sig- 
ni Seance  as  bearing  on  Spain  and  C 
Spanish  colonies.  These  have  for 
•  In^  time  been  behind  the  rest 
of  sMlfantion,  lost  in  a  sluggish  ac- 
qdeMNDoe  with  the  immediate  ne- 
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cessities  of  existence.  The  policies  justified 
by  two  centuries  since,  but  changed  by  the 
growth  of  the  world,  have  remained  intact, 
the  monaments  of  a  sterile  conservatism.  A. 
government  which  has  looked  on  its  depen- 
dencies as  mere  feeders  of  the  central  power 
— pastnre-flelda  for  the  aai^rart  and  aggran- 
disement of  an  indolent  aristocracy— and  a 
Chnrdi  whieh  has  remaned  rooted  In  all  the 
untimely  traditions  of  the  past,  hav»  com- 
bined to  blight  the  prosperity  of  some  of  the 
most  fertile  Islands  in  the  worid.  IS  vicinity 
to  the  United  States  has  saved  Cuba  from 
some  of  such  attendant  evils,  no  such  good- 
fortune  has  alleviated  the  lot  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  located  in  the  East  Pacific,  only 
a  few  days'  sail  from  China  and  Japan. 

In  the  nineteenth  centnry,  when  com- 
merce is  the  most  important  pivot  on  which 
the  interests  of  the  world  swing,  the.  trade- 
tactics  of  a  nation  or  community  speak  more 
to  the  point  than  all  other  problems  that  can 
be  questioned.  No  tropical  colony  Is  so  fa- 
vorably situated  to  serve  as  the  principal  en- 
trepot of  commerce,  now  growing  into  snch 
large  dimensions,  between  Asia  and  the  west- 
ern coast  of  America,  as  the  Philippines,  and 
it  is  only  in  minor  matters  that  the  Dntch 
and  English  Indies  ought  to  compete  with 
them  for  the  fikvors  of  the  Australian  mar^ 
ket.  The  position  of  Manila  is  extremely 
favorable  to  the  development  of  a  world-wide 
trade ;  its  bay  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
world,  hAng  one  hundred  and  twenty  nauti- 
cal miles  in  circumference^  and  washing  the 
shores  of  five  different  provinoes.    At  the 


time  of  the  northeastern  monsoons  all  vessels 
making  the  Asiatic  voyage  are  obliged  to 
pass  close  to  these  favored  islands.  They 
would  seem  to  have  been  derigned  by  Fate 
to  become  a  leading  faetw  in  the  Oriental 
commerce  of  the  world. 

Bnt  the  relations  of  trade  are  delicate  and 
soultive,  and  the  restrictions  of  Spanish  big- 
otry and  intolerance  have  so  fhr  proved  an 
iron  cramp  beyond  which  there  is. no  pass- 
ing. The  colonial  policy  of  Madrid  has  sown 
hatred  4nd  dissension  between  the  different 
races  and  classes,  under  the  idea  that  their 
union  would  imperil  the  sway  of  the  mother- 
country  ;  and  that  important  element,  Uie 
planter  class,  is  almost  entirely  wanting. 
Pride,  hatred,  place-hnnting,  and  caste  ha- 
tred, are  the  order  of  the  day.  The  crown 
and  its  favorites,  until  recently,  have  per- 
sistently thought  of  nothing  but  extracting 
every  thing  possible  from  the  coIodt,  and  in 
pursuit  of  this  policy  aimed  as  far  as  possible 
to  exclude  foreigners,  especially  the  enter- 
prising English  and  French  merchants,  who 
have  been  attracted  by  the  unrivaled  natural 
facilities  of  Manila.  The  most  absurd  dis- 
tinoti<m8  were  made  in  favor  of  Spanish  bot- 
toms as  against  all  others,  and  a  powerful  ef- 
fort even  made  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
of  the  FhiUpgines  flrom  importing  articles 
frun  Ohina  and  In^a  direct. 

Without  ftirther  allading  to  the  details 
of  the  destmetive  policy  by  whieh  PbUip  II. 
extended  his  influence  down  to  the  present 
century.  It  suffices  to  say  that  it  is  only  since 
1869  that  any  radical  change  for  the  better 
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hu  been  intngartted.  The  commerce  of 
the  Philippines  then  ceued  to  be  »  relic  of 
medUerftl  barbarism  by  the  eBtabUshment  of 
a  liberal  tariff  and  wtaer  port-regnlatlone, 
though  the  islande  hare  as  yet  only  com- 
menced to  arooae  from  the  slombw  of  eeotn- 
ries. 

The  dty  proper  of  Manila  la  a  hot,  eun- 
bafced  place  of  'two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand people;  full  of  monasteries,  conTeats, 
barracks,  and  goTemment  buildings.  Its  in- 
habitants make  up  a  picturesque  assortment 
of  Spaniards,  Creoles,  Tag&ls  (Datives),  and 
Chinese.  Though  it  shares  with  Goa  the 
honor  of  being  the  oldest  city  In  the  East  In. 
dies,  it  is  extremely  provincial  in  appearance, 
and  has  a  sombre,  sullen  aspect  from  the 
character  of  its  structures,  for  safety,  not 
beauty  of  architecture,  was  the  aim  of  the 
founders.  A  handsome  old  stone  bridge,  of 
ten  arches,  crosses  the  Pasig,  on  whose  banks 
the  dty  is  baiU,  and  more  recently  a  costly 
Buspenalou  •  bridge  has  been  added  to  the 
means  of  inter<communication.  Foreigners 
reside  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  rirer,  in 
Binondo,  the  headqnartm  of  the  wholesale 
and  retail  commerce,  or  In  the  pleasant  aab- 
nrban  villi^a,  whleh  blend  into  a  consider- 
able whole. 

There  Is  but  little  soeial  spirit,  howerer, 
among  the  fordgn  naldenti,  Boch  aa  makes 
the  mercantile  colontea  in  other  East  Indian 
ports  so  pleasant  With  the  arrogant  and 
envioua  ^anlnrds  tiiere  is  hardly  any  Inter- 
course, for  the  latter  look  on  the  strangers 
as  interlopers,  and  regard  their  gains  as  so 
many  robberies  committed  on  themselves. 
The  very  houses,  though  spacious,  reflect  the 
spirit  of  jealousy,  distrust,  and  envy,  which 
corrupts  the  people  of  the  whole  city.  They 
are  gloomy,  ugly,  and  badly  ventilated.  In- 
stead of  light  and  tiry  jaloutia,  they  are  fitted 
with  heavy  sash-windows,  which  admit  the 
light  through  their  oyster-shell  panes  scarce- 
ly two  inches  square.  These  dwellings  are, 
for  the  most  part,  made  of  planks,  bamboos, 
and  palm-leaTOB,  supported  on  isolated  beams 
or  props,  and  the  space  ben^th  is  used  for 
warerooms  or  servants'  offices.  Such  con- 
stitute the  mass  of  the  houses,  though  some 
of  the  foreign  residents  have  elegant  and 
eonunodiona  dwellings,  and  such  hare  tiiey 
been  since  the 
days  of  flie  ad* 
Tenturona  ICageU 
lan. 

The  exterior 
forma  of  the  life 
of  Hanila  reflect 
its  dallneas,  stag- 
naUon,  and  mo- 
notony. The  slug- 
gish Pasig  slips 
along,  covered 
with  green  scum, 
typical  of  the  peo- 
ple tliat  vegetate 
on  its  low  banks. 
Floating  on  its 
waters  dead  cats 
and  dogs,  sur- 
rounded by  mud, 
likeeggainadiah 
of  spinach,  maj 
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be  noticed  every  few  rods,  and  in  the  dry  sea- 
son the  canala  and  ditches  of  the  aubnrbs 
are  ao  many  stagnant  drains,  exhaling  poi> 
aonoos  v^ors  that  breed  fever  and  pesti- 
lence for  the  onaecIimaUzed  realdent. 

This  is  no  inviting  picture,  yet  Uanila 
life  has  a  bright  and  picturesque  side,  which 
interests  the  eye  of  the  stranger.  In  the 
beauty  of  the  women,  who  lend  anlmaUon  to 
the  streets,  Uanila  surpasses  all  other  towns 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Not  a  few  French 
travelers  have  depleted  these  in  glowing 
words.  Alexandre  Dumas  wrote  a  charming 
description  of  Manila  street-life  in  the  very 
amusing  "  Aventures  d'un  OenUlbomme  Bre- 
ton," the  materials  of  which  were  famished 
by  a  French  planter,  U.  de  la  Gironi&re,  him- 
self the  author  of  a  very  entertaining  book 
on  Hfe  Id  the  Philippines.  De  la  Gironldre, 
who  married  a  beautiful  and  wealthy  Spanish 
half-caste  Isdy,  however,  saw  life  generally 
am/eur  dt  rose,  and  paints  with  a  warm,  rich 
edering,  very  diffbrent  from  the  keen,  pro- 
salo  method  of  observing  characteristic  of 
our  present  author,  Mr.  Jagor,  though  the  lat- 
ter indulget  in  a  qualified  admiration  of  the 
notioeable  comeliness  of  the  Tagal  women. 


HOUSE  ON  THE  PASIG. 


Many  of  tbe  pretUest  "Indians  "  are  of  the 
fair  European  type,  and  therd>y  easily  dle- 
tinguiabed  from  their  siatera  of  the  outlying 
prorincea.  The  religions  festirala  in  and 
about  Manila  are  well  worth  attendance  od 
aocount  of  the  bean^  of  the  Tagal  and  half- 
coate  women  who  make  their  appearance  in 
the  erenlng,  and  prommade  tbe  streets,  which 
are  illuminated  and  profhaely  decked  with 
flowers  and  bright  oolors.  The  apectaele  ia 
a  charming  one  to  the  atranger  just  arrived. 
The  Indian  women  are  very  beautifully 
formed,  with  luxuriant  black  hair,  and  large, 
dark  eyes.  The  upper  garment  is  of  home- 
spun but  costly  material,  of  transparent  fine- 
ness and  snow-white  purity.  From  the  waist 
down  is  worn  drapery  of  brightly -striped 
cloth  (taya),  which  falls  in  b^ad  folds,  and 
ia  lightly  compressed  as  far  as  the  knee  with 
a  shawl  dosely  drawn  around  the  figure ;  ao 
that  the  rich,  variegated  folds  of  the  uya 
burst  out  beneath  like  tbe  blossoms  of  the 
pomegranate.  This  swathing  allows  the  young 
girts  to  take  only  short  steps,  and  the  dove- 
like timidity  of  gait,  in  conjuoctiou  with  their 
downcast  eyes,  lends  an  aspect  of  great  mod- 
esty, though  often  belied  in  practice.  On  the 
tiny,  naked  feet  are  worn  embrddered  aUp- 
pera,  so  small  that  the  toea  often  protmde 
for  wsnt  of  room. 

The  poorer  women  go  about  dothed  in  a 
•ays  and  a  dilrt  ao  extremely  ahort  that  it 
frequently  does  not  reach  the  first  fold  of  the 
former.  In  the  more  eastern  islands  grown- 
up girls  and  women  wear,  with  the  exception 
of  an  amulet,  nothing  bnt  these  two  gar- 
ments, which,  when  newly  washed,  are  qdte 
transparent. 

A  hat,  trousers,  and  shirt,  worn  outside, 
made  of  coarse  cloth,  compose  the  dress  of 
the  men  of  the  poorer  classes,  while  tiie 
wealthy  use  an  expensive  homespun  material, 
woven  from  the  fibres  of  the  pineapple  or 
banana,  and  ornamented  with  silk  stripes. 
The  hat  is  a  round  piece  of  home-made  plait- 
ing, often  adorned  with  valuable  silver  oros- 
ments,  and  used  both  as  an  nmbrella  and  sun- 
shade. The  Manila  dandies  bring  out  the  in- 
herent ludicrousnesB  of  the  European  coa- 
tume  by  illustrating  ita  travesty.  The  Tagal 
**  swell  **  of  the  PhiUppinea  adoma  his  naked 
feet  with  patent-leather  shoes,  wears  tight- 
flttii4f  troasers 
of  i^arin^y  ctm- 
treated  cdors,  a 
starched  and 
plaited  shirt,  and, 
with  a  light  cane 
twiiiing  in  his  fin- 
gers, sails  along 
in  fullblown  com- 
placency, a  moat 
laughable  carica- 
ture of  his  French 
or  English  conge- 
ner, who  strdls 
through  the  Bou- 
levard des  Ita- 
liens,  or  Rotten 
Bow,  "the  ^aes 
of  fashion  and  the 
mould  of  form." 

Many  of  the 
half-caste  women 
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are  mArried  to  Europeans,  and  adopt  the  fnll 
dress  of  the  latter  class.  As  a  rule,  these 
are  prudent  and  tbriftj,  faithful  wives,  good 
mothers,  and  clever  busiDess^women,  but  in 
ooDTersatioD  awlttrard  and  tedious. 

This  can  ^hardly  be  ascribed  to  lack  of 
education,  for  mao^  of  the  Spanish  ladies, 
who  know  nothing  but  the  breviary,  are 
charmiDg  talkers,  full  of  tact  and  grace  of 
nuuiner.  The  cause  lies  in  the  equirocal  po- 
sition of  the  half-oastes,  haughtily  repelled 
by  their  white  sisters,  while  they  tbemselves 
disown  their  motber'a  kin.  They  are  entirely 
lacking  in  the  ease  and  sootal  management 
characteristic  of  the  women  of  Spain  in  eTBiy 
relation  of  life. 

Wbile  the  immediate  environa  of  JUnila 
«ui  boast  many  beautiful  spots,  thej  are  not 
the  reaort  of  the  local  rank  and  fkaUon,  the 
ol^eot  of  whose  promenade  Is  the  display  of 
the  toilet,  not  the  enjoyment  of  Natore.  All 
the  wealthier  people  are  driven  every  eveo- 
ing  dnring  the  hot  season  along  the  beach 
promenade,  where  the  band  of  a  native  regi- 
ment plays  capital  masic.  All  the  Spaniards 
are  in  anifonn  or  block  frock-coats.  One 
moment  the  air  is  musical  with  the  gay  buzz 
of  conTeraation  and  laughter.  Suddenly  the 
convent-bells  ring  out  the  signal  for  vesper 
aervice.  Instantly  every  soul  yields  to  the 
magic  call,  no  less  potent  than  the  solemn 
cry  of  the  mu«mn,  which  subdues  the  soul 
of  the  Mussulman :  carriages,  horsemen,  pe- 
destrians, all  stand  motionless.  The  men 
take  off  their  hats,  and  everybody  seems  ab- 
sorbed in  earnest  prayer.  Another  moment, 
and  the  careless  chatter  again  swells  on  the 
eveoing  air.  Wliatever  taint  of  formalism 
and  hypocrisy  may  He  at  the  heart  of  the 
cnstom,  it  has  a  certain  pathos  and  beauty, 
which  strongly  affect  the  stranger,  and  sweep 
him  irresistibly  into  doing  the  like.  Among 
tbe  placee  of  public  interest,  there  was  once 
A  magnificent  botaidoal  garden  at  Hanlla,  in 
wlueh  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  local  pride. 
But  it  has  not  flourished  under  Spanish  au- 
spidaa,  and  it  has  now  gone  to  rack  and 
ruin,  a  mere  inolosare  overgrown  with  pant 
weeda. 

The  amusements  in  the  capital  of  the 
FhiUpplnea  are  limited  in  number  and  not 
orer-choioe  as  to  quality.  Plays  both  in 
Spanish  and  the  Tagal  tongue  are  often  done 
at  the  theatres,  but  these  are  for  the  most 
part  ineffably  stupid,  and  would  send  any 
Enropean  or  American  auditor  infallibly  to 
sleep— even  could  he  understand  the  inani- 
ties of  tbe  dialogue,  and  unravel  the  thread 
of  the  plot.  Even  the  Chinese  plays,  edacted 
for  tbe  benefit  of  the  almond-eyed  residents, 
who  make  up  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  population,  are  preferable  :  as  the  latter 
are  at  least  unique  and  entertuining  for  a  lit- 
tle while  from  their  oddity,  and  the  absorbed 
interest  with  which  the  placid  Celestials 
watch  the  nightly  development  of  the  inter- 
mingle loves  of  the  heroes  and  heroines. 
In  fact,  tbe  pompous  and  showy  religious  fes- 
tivals are  tbe  principal  events  which  enliven 
the  dnil  monotony  of  ezlsteace.  The  natives, 
It  nay  be  added,  have  an  nnfaiUng  resource 
ia  eodt^^ting,  to  which  they  are  devoted 
iritt  a  paulonate  eagerness. 

Nwriy  evMT  Tagal  who  would  have  any 


consideration  with  his  fellows  breeds  figfat- 
ing-cocks,  and  many  of  them  are  rarely  seen 
out-of-doors  without  pugnacious  pets  under 
their  arms,  ready  at  any  time  to  give  or  re- 
ceive a  challenge.  The  question  of  pedigree 
is  watched  with  as  keen  an  interest  as  in  the 
racing-steeds  of  Ascot  or  Newmarket.  Of- 
tentimes fifty  dollars  or  more  are  paid  for 
single  birds  of  choice  breed,  and  a  celebrated 
victor  of  many  battles  commands  almost  any 
price  the  envied  owner  chooses  to  exact.  A. 
Tagal  cock-flight  is  a  curious  and  suggesUre 
sl^t,  repuldve  though  It  be  to  the  Eunqtean 
eye. 

The  ring  around  the  ooek-pit  Is  crowded 
with  natives,  persj^ring  at  every  pore,  Macu- 
lating thanksgivings  to  the  saints,  or  curses, 
as  the  ease  may  be,  and  with  the  ugliest  paa- 
Bions  imprinted  on  tbeir  fteee.  Bach  bind  U 
armed  with  a  sharp,  curved,  steel  spur,  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  the  most  serious  wounds. 
At  the  slightest  sign  of  fllDohbg  the  recreant 
cook  is  plncked  alive,  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  enraged  spectators.  Incredibly  large 
sums  are  bet  on  the  results  oftentimes,  and 
the  Tagal  doea  not  he^tate  to  impoverish 


which  experience  has  inspired  the  naUve  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Spanish  and  foreign 
residents,  our  traveler  mentions  that  the  Ta- 
gal hackmen  always  demanded  the  fare  be- 
fore permitting  him  to  ride,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  known  to  be  the  guest  of 
one  of  tbe  most  wealthy  and  respected  mer- 
chants of  the  city.  Host  of  the  Spanish  offi- 
cials in  the  FUlippInes  are  adventurers  whose 
standing  at  home  compelled  them  to  seek  the 
colonies  as  a  sort  of  social  BoUny  Bay.  Too 
la^  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  huignage 
or  the  customs  of  tbe  natives,  they  yet  arro- 
gate an  idle  superiority,  which  by  no  means 
imposes  on  tbe  ahrewd-witted  Tagala,  who 
are  generally,  acqoaioted  with  tbe  Spanish 
tongue,  while  their  masters  are  ignorant  of 
that  spoken  by  the  Indians.  A  secret  feeling 
of  contempt  hidden  under  the  mask  of  defer- 
ence is  thus  engendered,  and  tbe  natives  al< 
ways  remain  an  enigma  to  their  indiscreet  mas- 
ters, which  their  conceit  prevents  them  from 
deciphering.  The  respect  of  the  natives  for 
Europeans  is  thus  diminished  by  the  charac- 
ter of  tbe  extravagant,  indolent,  and  improv- 
ident Spanlai^ds.  Tet  on  the  whole  the  raoes 
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himself  and  his  family  to  back  his  favorite 
flghting-bird.  The  demoraliring  effect  on  a 
people  addicted  to  idleness  and  dissipation 
can  be  easily  imagined,  as  it  makes  them  un- 
able to  resist  the  temptation  of  procuring 
money  without  working  for  it,  Tbe  malign 
passion  leads  fl^quently  to  theft,  embezsle- 
ment,  and  highway  robbery,  and  most  of  the 
land  and  sea  pirates  who  infest  the  country 
are  ruined  gamesters,  who  seek  thereby  to  re- 
pair their  broken  fortunes. 

In  such  a  land,  of  course,  the  higher 
fruits  of  civilisation  are  not  to  be  looked  for. 
Manila  furnishes  but  few  readable  books, 
and  such  a  thing  as  a  club  ia  unknown, 
though  the  foreign  colonies  in  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  cities  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  these  adjuncts  of  enjoyment.  The  fee- 
ble newspapers  are  rarely  enlivened  with  any 
excitement,  and  tbe  fortnightly  news  from 
Hong-Kong,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Jagor's  visit, 
was  so  indnstriously  sifted  by  priestly  cen- 
Bcws  that  little  remdned  except  tbe  chronicles 
of  the  Spanish  and  French  eonrts  to  feed  the 
barren  columns. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  distmit  with 


of  the  Philippines  rest  llgfatiy  under  the  Span- 
ish yoke,  which  in  these  Islands  was  never 
cemented  by  any  such  cruel  and  barbarous 
policy  as  cursed  the  early  history  of  Spanish 
America.  The  Tagals  have  adopted  tbe  re- 
ligion, manners,  and  customs  of  their  rulers, 
and  there  has  been  a  permanent  and  fruitful 
amalgamation  between  them — a  result  large- 
ly owing,  perhaps,  to  the  celibacy  of  tbe 
priesthood,  the  tenets  of  whose  faith,  pre- 
scribing the  law  of  universal  love,  as  Mr.  Ja-  ' 
gor  slyly  intimates,  may  have  been  widely  il- 
lustrated in  practice. 

Distinctly-marked  national  cnstoms,  such 
as  may  be  found  in  most  isolated  portions  of 
the  world,  in  spite  of  the  force  of  civilizing 
agencies,  have  here  entirely  disappeared. 
There  seems  to  be  an  utter  lack  of  original- 
ity in  the  Tagal  mind.  The  natives  quickly 
adt^ted  all  the  rites  and  forma  of  the  new 
reli^on,  copied  the  personal  externals  of  the 
conquering  race,  and  learned  to  despise  their 
own  manners  as  heathenish  and  uncontfa. 
The  result  is  ludicrous,  and  not  unworthy  of 
philosophical  comment.  They  sing  Andoln- 
sian  ditties  and  dance  ^onish  dances,  hr 
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with  a  mechanical  precision  utterly  Isckiog 
the  spirit  of  intelUgeDoe.  It  is  the  body  with- 
oat  the  spark  of  life.  They  imitate  erery  thing 
accurately  in  detail,  bnt  withoat  any  soul. 

Their  artistic  productions,  though  the  work 
of  marTslouB  skill  and  patience  oftentimes, 
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ar«  wearisome,  annatura],  and  devoid  of  char. 
BOter.  In  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Malaccas, 
the  QtensUs  iu  dally  use  are  orDameated  with 
BO  refloed  and  subtile  a  feeUng  for  form  and 
color  that  they  are  praised  bj  artists  as  pat- 
terofl  of  deeoradon,  allbrdiog  proof  that  the 
labor  is  one  of  Iota  and  pre^ded  orer  by 
Intelligence.  The  nativea  of  the  Philippines 
rarjely  display  such  sense  of  beauty.  Even 
the  celebrated  ^a  embroideries,  fabricated 
with  snob  marreloug  skill  and  patience,  and 
displaying  a  peerless  flnenesB  of  w  ork,  are,  as  a 
role,  spiritless  imitations  of  Spanish  patterns. 

In  most  countries  with  so  mild  a  climate 
and  fertile  soil,  the  inhabitants  would  have 
been  ground  down  by  native  princes  or  ruth- 
lessly plundered  by  foreigners.  In  these 
richly-endowed  and  isolated  islands,  pressure 
from  above,  impulse  from  wit^iin,  and  stimu- 
lus from  without,  are  all  wautin^,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  a  few  trifling  wants  suffices 
for  ample  comfort.  Here,  under  the  shade 
of  the  palm-trees,  bloBsoms  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  ddee  far  nitnie,  A  trip  across 
the  Pasig  gives  a  foretaste  of  life  in  the  inte- 
rior. Low,  wooden  cabins  and  bamboo-huts, 
sarmoanted  with  green  foliage,  gorj^eous  flow- 
ers, and  trailers,  are  picturesquely  grouped 
along  the  river-liank,  with  groves  of  palm  and 
fisather-beaded  bamboos.  The  afaore  is  fMnged 
with  canoes,  nets,  rafts,  and  fishing-appara- 
tna.  Boats  float  down  the  stream,  and  canoes 
ply  from  bank  to  bank  amid  the  groups  of 
bathers.  The  Itvetlest  traffic  is  carried  on  In 
the  large  sheds  which  open  on  the  river,  the 
great  channel  for  trade.  These  are  rare  at- 
tractions to  the  sailors,  who  resort  there  to 
enliven  existence  in  the  fascinating  pursuits 
of  gambling,  smoking,  and  betel-chewing. 

Sometimes  a  native  may  be  seen  floating 
down  the  stream  asleep  on  a  heap  of  cocoa- 
nuts.  Should  the  raft  of  nuts  collide  with 
the  shore,  the  drowsy  voyager  raises  himself 
up,  pushes  adrift  with  a  long  bamboo,  and, 
as  his  eccentric  raft  r^uns  the  current,  again 
yields  to  the  inxoriant  dreams  indooed  by  the 
betel-nut. 


Nearly  all  the  dwellings  are  built  by  the 
water's  edge,  for  the  river  is  a  self-sustaining 
highway,  on  which  loads  are  carried  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountvns.  The  huts  are  built 
on  piles,  like  those  of  the  ancient  lake-dwell- 
ers of  Switserland,  and  the  appropriateness 
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of  the  position  is  evident,  for  the  stream,  of 
oourse,.is  the  very  centre  of  aotivlty.  The 
rirerside  is  a  pretty  sight,  when  the  men, 
women,  and  cbildroi,  are  bathing  uid  frolick- 
ing in  the  shade  of  the  palm-trees ;  when  the 
young  girls  are  filling  thdr  water -Tessels, 
large  bamboos,  which  they  carry  on  their 
shonlders,  or  water-jars,  whidi  they  bear  on 
their  heads ;  and  when  the  boys  are  standing 
upright  on  the  backs  of  the  buAloes,  and 
riding  triumphantiy  in  and  out  of  the  water. 

In  these  localities  the  coooa-palm  most 
flourishes — a  tree  that  not  only  suppliee  food 
and  drink,  but  every  material  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  huts  and  the  manufacture 
of  household  utensils.  Inland  the  tree  bears 
but  little  fruit,  but  close  to  the  shore  yidds 
most  plentifully,  even  when  growing  on 
wretched  soiL  It  is  said  that  cocoa-trees 
growing  by  the  sea-slde  are  wont  to  incline 
their  stems  over  the  ocean,  the  waters  of 
which  bear  the  fruit  to  desert  islands  and 
shores,  thus  playing  an  essential  part  in  the 
ocean  vagabondage  of  Polynesia  and  Malaysia. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  characteris- 
tio  trees  of  the  Philippines  is  the  bamboo, 
whose  Inxoriant,  leafy  top  may  be  seen  al- 
most ererywhere.  This  g^gantio  plant  is  al- 
most indispensable  to  the  comforts  and  con- 
TSidences  of  troinoat  life.  Nature  has  en- 
dowed it  with  so  many  osefol  qualities,  east- 
ing all  others  of  her  gifts  in  the  shade,  that 
its  splendid  beauty  ceases  to  be  thought  of  in 
the  comparison.  Posflesslng  an  eztraordinaiy 
strength  in  proportion  to  its  lightness,  the 
result  of  its  round  shape  and  the  regularity 
of  the  joints,  a  few  sharp  cuts  of  a  knife 
suffice  to  convert  it  into  any  form  needed. 
The  ingenious  cottager,  inheriting  the  simple 
traditions  of  his  hereditary  craft,  manufact- 
ures with  extraordinary  rapidity  nearly  every 
implement  necessary  to  lus  life :  chairs,  tables, 
fishing  -  nets,  baskets  of  every  shape,  ropes, 
mats,  troughs,  roofing-tiles,  gates,  knives,  and 
forks,  are  turned  out  as  if  by  magic  at  the 
hands  of  our  rude  artisan  from  the  one  slen- 
der tree,  whose  graceful  crown  lends  one  of 


the  most  characteristic  charms  to  the  land- 
scape. The  parallel  position  and  toughness 
of  tiie  fibres  render  it  easy  to  split,  and  when 
split  its  pieces  are  all  of  extraonUnary  pli- 
ability and  elasticity.  To  the  grarelly  soil 
on  which  it  grows  are  probably  owing  its 
durability,  its  firm,  OTen,  clean  snrhce,  and 
the  brillianoy  and  color  wUoh  always  im- 
prore  by  use.  It  is  a  wonderAil  provision 
of  Xatme,  too,  that,  amid  ft  peculation  with 
such  limited  means  of  ooiiTeyanoe,  the  bam- 
boo is  to  be  found  in  suoh  nnmbns  and  of 
every  possible  sise.  Its  floating  power  is  un- 
surpassed, and  It  is  preBminentiy  fitted  for  a 
country  poor  in  roads,  but  rich  in  water 
courses. 

The  stranger  traveling  in  the  interior 
learns  to  appreciate  the  hoepitality  of  Na- 
ture. The  air  is  so  equitably  warm  that  one 
would  gladly  dispense  with  all  clothing  ex- 
cept a  solar  hat  and  a  pur  of  light  shoes. 
Should  one  desire  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
open  tAT,  the  construction  of  a  hut  from  the 
leaves  of  the  palm  and  the  fern  is  the  work 
of  a  few  moments,  and  it  is  always  easy  to 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  He  will  everywhere  meet  with  aemaiti- 
rot  (performers  of  menial  duties),  ready  to 
serve  him  as  messengers  or  porters  for  a 
trifling  fee.  On  one  occasion  Ur.  Jagor  de- 
sired to  send  a  man  who  was  playing  cards 
and  drinking  palm-wine  on  an  errand.  The 
native  s^d  he  gonld  not  go,  for  he  was  a 
prisoner ;  bot  one  of  his  guardians,  leaving 
his  charge  lolling  in  the  shade,  proceeded  to 
disohatge  the  labor  in  tiie  midst  of  the  in- 
tense heat.  Prisoners  have  but  littie  eanae 
to  cMnplain  of  the  rigid  severities  of  jastie& 
The  only  drawback  to  the  comfort  of  the 
petty  criminal  Is  the  severe  flogging  to  which 
he  is  liberally  treated  by  the  authorities,  even 
for  a  trifling  offense.  The  natives,  though, 
seem  from  long  experience  to  have  become  al- 
most callous  to  corporeal  punishment.  The 
acquaintances  of  the  victim  on  such  occasions 
stand  around  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  and  jeer 
at  him,  asking  how  the  whip-lash  tastes. 
After  the  whipping,  all,  spectators,  criminal, 
and  executioner,  walk  away  together,  laugh- 
ing and  joking,  the  very  best  of  friends. 
Thieving  and  robbery  are  very  common 
crimes  in  the  islands,  and  the  wealthier  class- 
es suffer  much  from  kleptomania  on  the  part 
of  the  servants.  In  some  districts  ,  the  most 
trifling  articles  are  apt  to  diB^>pear  the  in- 
stant the  owner  takes  his  eyes  off  them.  The 
KiiHpplne-Islander  seems  to  have  had  cnnit- 
ted  from  bis  organism  any  clear  notion  of 
the  distiootion  between  meum  and  tmm,  and 
r^rds  theft  as  the  merest  peccadillo,  the 
whole  objection  to  which  consists  in  bdng 
detected  in  the  commlsBibn. 

Every  village  has  its  cola  real,  or  frt&mwi^ 
where  the  traveler  can  take  up  his  quarters, 
and  be  supplied  with  food  at  the  market- 
price.  Yet  the  European  visitor,  from  the 
proclivities  of  the  natives  Just  alluded  to, 
finds  himself  easier  in  mind  as  a  guest  at  the 
converUo,  or  dwelling  of  the  priest,  who  is  al- 
ways right  glad  to  dispense  such  hospitality. 
Oftentimes  the  priest  is  the  only  white  man 
for  miles  around,  and  he  is  only  too  anxious 
to  bouse  so  rare  a  guept,  ^ving  iu»  the  best 
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JwUar  Cftn  yhld.  Ever/  thing  is  placed  be- 
fore the  stranger  in  k  spirit  of  such  undis- 
gnised  friendlinesa  that  he  is  bestowing  in- 
stead of  accepting  a  favor.  Sometimes  the 
hospitable  padra  liave  been  kuonn  to  attack 
the  tribunal  with  a  forae  of  followers  when 
travelers  have  been  known  to  be  present,  tnd 
carry  off  thdr  prizes  in  triamph  tothtir  dwell- 
iugs  *f  «(  ormis. 

Host  of  the  dwellings  of  the  priests  are 
dirty  and  squalid,  bnt  Id  the  la^^  towns  the 
eonmlot  are  often  spacious  and  noble  stmct- 
ures.  Such  espeelaU;  our  anthor  foand  the 
church  and  eouvtnio  at  Uiya^j&t,  built  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  splendidly  sitaatod.  The  lake 
of  Baj  was  seen  to  extend  to  the  far  north- 
east; in  the  distance  the  peninsula  of  Jala- 
Jala;  tlie  island  of  Talim,  with  its  Sosou- 
Dalaga  Tolcano;  and  the  spires  of  Hanila 
terminated  the  vista.  From  the  convenio  to 
the  lake  stretched  an  endless  grove  of  cocoa- 
trees,  while  toward  the  south  the  slope  of  the 
dutant  high  ground  grew  suddenly  steeper, 
forming  an  abruptly  precipitous  conical  hill, 
intersected  by  deep  ravines.  This  was  the 
Banajao  or  M^ayai  volcano,  and  beside  it 
San  OhrlstOTil  reared  its  bell-shaped  sum- 
mit. 

Hr.  Jagor  was  anxious  to  make  an  ascent, 
but  the  rainy  weather  which  prevailed  pre- 
sented too  great  an  obstacle.  The  volcano  is 
about  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in  he^ht, 
and  the  crater  about  seven  hundred  feet  deep. 
At  the  Ust  eruption  lA  XfSO  the  moan  tain 
barab  Into  flames  on  its  southern  ^e,  threw 
up  streams  of  watw,  burning  lava,  and  stones 
of  an  immense  size,  ravaging  and  desolating 
the  country  for  many  nules  in  the  fiery  track. 
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THE  lUSIUt  Km  BinLWOOD. 

"Ut  surmise  was  correct,  then,"  said 
Vrs.  Basil  to  herself,  aa  she  sat  alone. 
*'  That  letter  was  from  Miss  Hawkesby.  I'm 
glad  she  does  not  utterly  foi^et  the  child; 
for  if  Pamela  should  die — she's  never  sick, 
it  is  troe,  but  then  some  people  do  drop  off 
BO  unexpectedly ;  the  judge,  her  cousin,  did 
— and  if  she  were  to  die,  what  would  become 
of  Joanna  F  What  could  she  mean  by  say- 
ing that  she  woold  make  provision  for  Joan- 
na's future  r  If  she  thinks  to  marry  her  to 
Arthur,  she  has  less-  sense  tbau  I  gave  her 
credit  for.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  Jo- 
anna, bnt — as  if  Arthur  could  be  such  a  fool  I 
No,  no ;  there  is  not  the  least  danger ;  Pa- 
mela may  spare  her  pains,  as  I  shall  not  soru- 
pie  to  tell  her,  if  I  see  any  symptoms.  But, 
then.  It  would  be  mce  for  Joanna  if  Hiss 
Hawkesby  would  take  her  away — for  some 
day  she  must  eease  to  be  a  child — and  give 
her  a  fair  chance  in  this  life.  She  has  no 
■adTantage  her^  poor  tiling!  and  really  I 
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(vonder  Pamela  doesn't  make  an  effort  to 
rouse  the  old  lady  to  a  sense  of  her  duty.'* 

Some  slight  fear  that  Miss  Basil  might 
endeavor  to  bring  about  a  match  between 
Arthur  and  the  judge's  granddaughter  had 
began  to  trouble  Mrs.  Badl's  mind,  but  there 
was  no  need  for  any  such  fear.  A  scheming 
woman,  indeed,  with  an  ordinary  talent  for 
match-making  would  have  seen  In  young 
Hendall's  advrat  a  rare  chance  for  the  little 
Joanna ;  but  Miss  Bssit,  though  a'most  nota- 
ble manager,  was  no  schemer.  She  had  not 
that  absolute  control  of  her  feelings  and 
prejudices  so  essential  to  a  .schemer.  Hu- 
man nature  does  not  require  strictly  reason- 
able grounds  tor  its  likes  and  dislikes,  as 
those  of  us  who  know  some  Dr.  Fell  are 
well  aware;  and  Miss  Basil,  disliking  Arthur 
Hendall  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he 
was  Mrs.  Basil's  nephew,  and  the  prospective 
owner  of  Baailwood,  was  very  fur  from  de- 
string  to  see  Joanna  married  to  him ;  she 
hoped,  indeed,  that  Joanna  would  be  sensible 
and  never  marry.  As  for  any  prospect  of 
hermarrying  young  Hendall,Ui8s  Basil  herself 
did  not  see  more  clearly  than  that,  with  all  (he 
advantages  he  had  enjoyed,  a  simple  coun- 
try girl  like  this  poor  little  Joanna  was  no 
match  for  him,  in  any  sense.  But  she  did 
not,  like  Mrs.  Basil,  believe  so  devoutiy  in 
the  saving  dignity  of  the  Heudall  blood ;  she 
did  not  believe  that  tUs_  yonng  gentleman, 
ridi  in  all  the  arts  of  woridlings,  as  Hiss  Ba- 
sil could  not  doubt  he  must  bo,  would  deny 
himself  for  honor's  sake,  nor  for  dignity's* 
sake,  the  pleasure  of  an  Idle  flirtation,  by 
way  of  pastime,  if  opportunity  offered.  And 
Joannas-Joanna  was  a  little  fool,  and  would 
believe  every  word  he  uttered  1 

So  poor  lUss  Basil  went  sorrowing  about 
her  work,  and  turning  over  la  her  mind  the 
means  of  guarding  the  inexperienced  Joan- 
na against  the  fascinations  of  Mrs.  Basil's 
nephew.  Not  knowing  exactly  what  would 
be  best  to  say  on  the  subject,  her  great  ob- 
ject, just  now,  was  to  avoid  Joanna  ;  she  did 
not  choose  to  have  her  assistance  In  making 
ready  for  Mr.  Hendall.  Bnt  passing  through 
the  large,  bam-like  hall  that  led  to  the  south 
wing,  there  was  the  girl,  curled  up  in  the 
window-seat,  and  playing  with  her  kitten. 
At  any  other  time  Miss  Basil  would  have  re- 
proved her  for  trifling,  but  now  she  took  com- 
fort in  the  sight ;  it  seemed  to  prove  Joanna 
still  a  child,  in  spite  of  her  ready  knack  at 
hair-dressing,  and  her  aspirations  after  doni- 
trains. 

The  lUtie  Joanna  was  not,  ordinarily,  a 
source  of  comfort  to  her  predsi^  methodical 
kinswoman ;  ton  though  removed  from  world- 
ly influenecs,  and  growing  up  "Uke  to  a  rose 
in  a  withering  bower,"  under  ]Dss  Basil's 
own  watchfol  eyes,,  the  girl  had  come  now  to 
be,  much  to  Hiss  Basil's  eonnidoo,  a  care- 
leas,  idling  young  dreamer  of  seventeen,  the 
very  opposite  in  every  respect  of  what  her 
matter-of-fiiot  cousin  had  striven  to  make 
her.  She  had  received  a  desultory,  hap- 
hazard sort  of  education  ;  how  far  it  bad  ex- 
tended in  regard  to  books,  Miss  Basil  could 
never  accurately  tell ;  but  she  knew  that  Jo- 
anna could  knit,  could  sew,  could  dam,  could 
keep  accounts,  could  bake  bread,  could  make 
a  custard  and  on  omelet,  for  all  these  nse> 


ful  things,  and  many  others,  she  herself  had 
faithfully  taught  her;  and  she  knew,  more- 
over, to  her  sorrow,  that  this  "child  of  many 
prayers"  delighted  in  reading  story-books, 
and  bated  Dr.  Johnson  and  Hannah  More 
with  a  hatred  that  was  not  ashamed.  And  no 
more  than  this,  after  seventeen  years  of  in- 
timate companionship,  no  more  than  this  did 
Hiss  Basil  know  of  Joanna;  which,  however, 
Is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  sedng  that,  of 
ail  Ood's  creatures,  the  most  incomprehen- 
sible, pertiaps,  is  a  girl  of  seventeen. 

Hiss  Basil,  fining  Joanna  so  childishly 
employed,  wished  her  to  remain  a  child,  and 
began  stealthily  to  retreat ;  but  Joanna, 
looking  up,  with  her  thumb  and  foreflnger 
arrested  in  the  act  of  playfully  pinching  the 
kitten's  ears,  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  said : 

"Why  do  you  go  'mousing'  about  so 
like  an  old  cat,  'Mela?  I'm  wide  awake  " — 
so  she  was,  indeed.  Miss  Basil  sighed  .to  see — 
"  what  a  time  you've  been  talking  with  the 
grandmamma.   Who  is  coming,  now  f  " 

"Never  yon  mind,  child;  young  people 
should  not  be  inquisitive.  Play  with  your 
kitten,"  Miss  Basil  replied,  with  usdess  and 
therefore  unwise  evasion. 

The  little  Joanna  had  asked  this  innocent 
question  season  after  season,  and  had  always 
received  a  direct  answer.  With  a  quick,  im* 
pulsive  movement  she  slipped  from  her  high 
seat,  dropping  the  startled  kitten  upon  the 
floor,  and  fixed  her  larg^  dark  eyes  upon 
Hiss  BosU  with  a  seazoUng  look ;  and  Hiss 
Ba^  never  liked  to  meet  those  eyes,  so  un> 
flinching,  so  nnfaHiomablej  so  awywitotiiw 
were  they ;  to  ftd  them  upon  her  now  made 
her  fidget  uneasily. 

"  Pamela,"  said  Joamu,  deliberatdy, "  I 
know ;  it  is  the — nephew," 

"  How  thotdd  you  know  any  thing  about 
it  F  "  said  Htss  Bull,  in  an  injured  tone^  and 
flushing  hotly. 

"  How  should  I  know  *  "  repeated  Joanna. 
"  Why,  old  Thurston  told  me  there  were  let- 
ters for  the  grandmamma,  and  don't  we  all 
know  that  means  visitors  F  And,  if  Hiss 
Archer,  or  Hrs.  Garew,  or  that  Miss  Rufltaer 
were  coming,  you  would  say  so  at  once." 

Truly,  her  argument  was  conclusive.  Jo- 
anna knew  all  about  Mr.  Arthur  Hendall's 
titie  to  Basilwood ;  Miss  Basil  bad  felt  in 
duty  bound  to  explain  it  as  soon  as  the  child 
was  old  enough  to  understand  her  position, 
but  she  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  aa 
littie  as  possible  to  say  about  young  Hendall 
himself;  she  did  not  wish  Joanna  to  run  any 
risk  of  becoming  interested  in  him  in  any 
way,  and  the  invariably  checked  every  at- 
tempt to  make  him  the  subjaet  of  conversa- 
ti<m.  But  now  the  petplezed  woman  began 
to  think  she  had  made  a  mistake;  she  had 
lost  so  many  opportunities  of  ^ving  Joanna's 
mind  the  proper  bias  agidnst  him.  It  was 
not  yet  too  late,  however,  perhaps ;  so  she 
said,  grimly : 

"  Tou  know  he  Is  the  master  of  Basil- 
wood,  Joanna ;  let  us  not  forget  that"  It 
was  not  the  wisest  thing  she  could  have  said. 
Her  words  placed  young  Hendall  before  Jo> 
anna's  quick  imagination  in  a  sort  of  pictu- 
resque light.  The  matter  of  BasUteood  /  Did 
not  that  imply  that  the  grandmamma's  neph- 
ew occupied  a  peculiar  position  in  renrd  to 
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herself?  Joanna  had  read  too  many  romances 
Qot  to  feel  a  certain  tibarm  in  the  situation 
wtiea  she  thought  it  over;  and  Hiss  Basil, 
-who  had  hoped,  as  she  would  have  said,  "  to 
aet  the  child  against  the  inheritor  of  lier 
grandfatber's  old  home,"  felt  rexed  and  dis- 
appointed to  see  her  begin  again,  with  infan- 
tine playfulness,  to  pinob  tho  kitten's  ears. 
She  did  wish  Joanoft  would  show  some  hn- 
maa  feeling. 

"  However,  she  u  but  a  child,  I  suppose ; 
and  God  forbid  that  I  should  teach  her  to 
cherish  '  enry,  hatred,  and  malice,'  against 
any  one  I "  Miss  Basil  said  to  herself,  and  went 
away;  but,  returning  half  an  hour  later,  she 
was  rather  startled  to  find  the  volatile  Joan- 
na Btin  sitting  in  the  window,  her  kitten  for- 
gotten, her  eyes  bent  on  the  floor,  her  whole 
demeanor  expreflslve  of  deep  thought.  lOss 
Basil  knew,  by  old  experience,  that  these 
fits  of  ftieditation  boded  no  good;  and  she 
wdd,  irritably : 

"  Oet  down,  child,  and  find  something  to 
do.  How  often  must  I  remind  you  of  the 
folly  and  the  sin  of  wasting  your  time  ?  " 

Joanna  rose  quickly,  saying,  with  un- 
wonted submission,  "I  am  sure,  'Mela,  I 
am  willing  to  be  useful.  If  you  are  going  to 
see  about  Mr.  Hendail's  room,  I  am  ready  to 
help  you.  I  have  been  thinking  about  my 
duty—" 

Miss  Basil  trembled  at  the  words.  What 
was  not  this  unaccountable  Joanna  capable 
of,  if  she  had  begun  to  think  about  Im-  dutyf 
"  I  don't  want  you  ;  you  will  be  in  my  way ; 
go  play  with  your  kitten,  child,"  she  said, 
shortly,  and  made  haste  to  leave  her. 

"  Go — play — with — your — kitten,  child," 
repeated  the  little  Joanna,  slowly,  staring 
after  her.  "  What  can  hare  come  over  Pa- 
mela to  snpposfl  that  I  can  be  playing  with  a 
kitten  forever  t "  Then  she  turned  agiUn  to 
the  window,  and  pursued  the  current  of  her 
thoughts. 

These  summer  visitors,  so  dreaded  by 
Miss  Basil,  were  hardly  a  source  of  greater 
pleasure  to  Url.  Basil  herself  than  to  Joanna. 
True,  she  was  always  in  the  distant  back- 
ground, for  Miss  Basil,  by  way  of  keeping 
her  young  charge  unspotted  from  the  world, 
had  never  permitted  her  to  mingle  freely  with 
Mrs.  Basil's  guests  ;  but  their  mere  presence 
at  Basilwood  gave  her  a  glimpse  of  that  al- 
luring outside  world  from  which  she  bad  been 
all  her  life  so  carefully  secluded ;  and,  better 
still,  these  irell'bred,  well-dressed  people  af- 
forded her  models  upon  lehieh  to  form  lunelf. 
For  Joanna  was  ambitious ;  conscious  of  her 
deficiencies,  she  was  laudably  anxious  to  im. 
prove,  and  eager  to  seize  every  opportunity 
for  improvement  that  offered.  These  were 
not  many,  for  Basilwood  was  remote  and  iso- 
lated ;  and,  partly  on  this  account,  partly  be- 
cause of  Miss  Basil's  extremely  retiring  hab- 
its, poor  little  Joanna  had  grown  up  without 
companions  or  playmates,  having  never  been 
at  school.  Miss  Basil  had  taught  her  a  lit- 
tle, and,  for  the  rest,  havii^  a  quick  mind, 
she  had  picked  up  a  fair  stock  of  informa- 
tion, foraf^ng  among  a  lot  of  long-forgotten 
hooka  stowed  away  in  the  garret,  where  she 
oould  read  unmolested. 

"  A  solitary  child,  shutting  herself  up  be- 
tween the  leaves,"  books  had  taught  her 


much  ;  but,  with  ready  intelligence,  she  had 
soon  perceived  that  there  was  something  to 
be  learned  about  this  world  and  the  people  in 
it  that  books  alone  could  never  teacb.  The 
ladies  that  visited  Basilwood,  elderly,  cold, 
and  formal,  for  the  most  part,  were  not  par- 
ticularly attmctive  to  young  persons ;  yet, 
though  she  kept  aloof  from  them,  Joanna  ob- 
served them  studiously,  and  soon  learned 
firom  them  an  idea  of  style  and  elegance 
which  she  greatly  affected.  She  bad  thus  ac- 
quired a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  the  fashionable  world  that  would  have 
amaied  Miss  Basil.  The  girl  had  very  grave 
notions  about  fitting  herself  for  life,  for  soci- 
ety, and  she  hoped  that  young  HendaD  would 
be  an  advantage  to  her  in  this  way.  It  was 
no  fault  of  his  that  was  master  of  Basil- 
wood;  "and  surely,"  thought  she.  In  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  heart, "  being  a  man,  he  must  be 
wondrous  wise." 

But  these  InDooent  aipirationi  after  "  some- 
thing better  than  she  bad  known  **  Joanna 
buried  in  the  depths  of  her  own  heart,  not 
from  any  sense  of  shame,  but  from  a  dawn- 
ing consciousness  that  her  excellent  cousin's 
idea  of  confidence  was  limited  to  the  rigid 
truth  about  Indisputable  realities,  and  that 
her  notion  of  sympathy  meant  nothing  more 
than  ministering  to  bodily  ailments.  Any 
thing  that  could  not  be  classed  as  an  actual, 
tangible  fact,  Miss-  Basil  denominated  fanci- 
fulness;  so  Joanna,  perforce,  having  no  one 
else  to  reveal  herself  to,  kept  her  own  coun. 
sel,  and  became  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  She 
was  dreaming  now,  as  she  sat  in  the  window, 
an  innocent  dream  of  youth's  fair  possibili- 
ties, that  she  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
confide  to  Pamela,  If  ouly  Pamela  could  un- 
derstand I 

But  Hiss  Basil,  all  alone  up-stalrs,  waging 
war  against  the  dust  and  cobwebs  that  had 
accumulated  during  the  winter,  did  not  need 
to  be  told  that  Joanna's  idle  reveries  were 
tall  of  **  the  grandmamma*!  nephew ; "  she 
knew  it  instbctively— "  and  Joanna  was  the 
despair  of  her  Ilfel"  she  said,  passionately. 
But  she  had  striven  hard  to  train  up  the  child 
In  the  way  she  shonld  go,  and  no  sense  of 
^scouragement  could  make  her  relax  her 
efforts — certainly  she  was  not  going  to  spare 
them  now  ;  she  meant  to  do  her  duty  by 
Joanna  at  all  hazards — if  only  she  knew  what 
to  do !  Could  she  have  believed  that  the 
warning  would  be  heeded,  she  might  have 
been  willing  to  relate  to  Joanna  a  page  out 
of  her  own  history  ;  but  nothing  could  have 
persuaded  Miss  Basil  that  any  good  would 
come  of  revealing  her  sad,  romantic  story. 
She  could,  however,  be  more  than  ever  watch- 
ful ;  Joanna  must  be  kept  more  strictly  with- 
in bounds,  for  wasn't  she  a  child  still  ?  and 
children  should  be  retiring — she  had  always 
impressed  that  upon  Joanna;  it  was  no  new 
doctrine  she  was  about  to  preach.  It  had 
been  a  great  cross  to  her,  in  these  hard 
times,  that  Mrs.  Basil  would  not  conform  to 
her  hours  for  meals — an  obstinacy  that  en- 
tailed much  trouble  and  extra  work — but  now 
she  saw  a  special  providence  in  Mrs.  Baail's 
luxurious  habits;  there  would  be  the  less 
oeeasion  for  Joanna  to  meet  Ur.  Hendall. 

While  she  was  meditating  a  suitable  dis- 
conrse  to  deliver  to  Joanna,  or,  rather,  while 


she  was  debating  with  herself  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  advisable  to  say  any  thing  on  the 
subject  of  her  fears,  Mrs.  Basil  came  in  to 
inspect  the  room.  She  would  gladly  have 
assisted  the  work  of  preparation,  but  she- 
never  did  know  what  to  do.  She  always 
awoke  to  new  life  when  the  season  came  that 
brought  tho  company  she  loved.  Id  winter 
she  vegetated  ;  what  was  there  for  her  to  do 
but  ait  and  wait  for  summer  to  bring  back 
some  semblance  of  the  old,  easy,  joyous  time 
when  three-eighths  of  a  cent  more  or  less  in 
the  price  of  cotton  made  no  difference  to  her  t 
Easy  as  it  seemed  by  comparison,  her  lot  was- 
really  a  harder  one  than  Miss  Basil's,  who- 
had  the  absorbing  work  of  the  garden,  the 
orchard,  the  dairy,  and  the  poultry-yard,  to 
occupy  her  thon^ts,  not  to  mention  the  dis- 
appointing little  Joanna. 

Except  au  ot^eot  to  lire  for,  Krs.  Basil 
had  had  every  thhig  that  life  could  giTe~ 
wealth,  beauty,  position,  inflnence,  all  had 
been  hers,  and  what  now  remained  but  the 
dregs  t  Tonth  had  Tonlsbed,  wealth  had 
vanished  ;  she  said  very  little  about  her 
losses  in  either  respect ;  but  her  head  had 
turned  while  contemplating  tho  hopeless  de- 
cadence of  her  condition,  and  often  she  was- 
aweary  of  her  life.  But  not  to-day ;  for  was 
not  her  nephew  Arthur  coming  at  last  ? 

Mrs.  Basil  had  never  seen  liim  since  he- 
was  &  littie  fellow  in  his  father's  house,  when 
she  was  living  there,  a  paute  belle,  and  fond- 
er of  his  childish  prattie  than  of  all  the  hom- 
age she  had  ever  commanded  in  society.  No 
one  had  ever  come  so  near  her  heart  as  this 
only  child  of  her  only  brother.  But  Fate  had 
been  against  her  here.  When  his  parents 
died,  Arthur  irent  to  his  mother's  relations,, 
and  he  might  have  been  utterly  alienated 
from  his  aunt  but  for  his  interest  in  Basil- 
wood.  Mrs.  Basil,  therefore,  had  no  jealousy 
of  his  claim  upon  the  place,  since  it  atuched. 
him  to  her ;  and  now  that  hlfl  mother's  child- 
lesa  brothers  had  gone  out  of  the  world  like- 
so  Duuiy  other  men  of  reputed  wealth  in  theifr 
times,  leaving  no  vestige  of  their  fortune  be- 
hind than,  Arthur  must  settle  down  to  plant- 
ing. It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  him,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  her;  he  would 
have  all  that  stanch  respeetabiUty  attocbiDg^ 
to  a  landed  prc^rietor,  and  he  would  improve 
the  finances  of  Basilwood  ;  sometblng  of  the 
easy  charm  of  old  times  would  come  back. 

Mrs.  Basil  had  long  desired  this  day,  and 
for  joy  could  hardly  contain  herself.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  she  would  not  have 
cared  for  Miss  Basil's  sympathy  ;  but  now, 
without  knowing  what  it  was  she  wanted,  she 
came  restlessly  into  the  room,  passed  her 
hands  over  the  pillows,  peered  into  the  bu- 
reau-drawers, turned  up  the  blinds  and  turned 
them  down  again,  and  annoyed  Hiss  Basil 
not  a  littie. 

"  0  Pamela,  are  you  sure  that  every  thing 
is  thoroughly  attended  to,  the  bedding  well 
aired,  and  all  that?  Ton  should  have  had 
Myra  up  to  help  you." 

"  But  Myra  is  busy  with  the  ironing," 
said  Hiss  Basil,  and  in  ber  heart  she  wished 
Uce.  Basil  had  something  to  do  to  keep  her 
busy.  But  Hrs.  Baul  oould  do  nothing  hut 
sew  a  littie,  and  she  did  not  alwa^  bave  the- 
material  to  sew  opon. 
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"  Well,  we  mu0t  find  an  extra  servant,  I 
sappose,"  said  she,  as  oomplaoently  aa  if  an 
exbra  servant  voald  cost  notMng.  "  It  is  al- 
ways the  ny  In  snmmer.  I  hope  the  room 
U  idred,  and  the  bedding;  I  am  very 
pnrtteolar,  beoause  Artbnr  Is  by  no  means  so 
veU  at  I  conld  wish  him  to  be." 

«  An  invalid  V*  queried  Vlss  Basil,  with 
interest,  adjnsting  in  her  mind  the  advantages 
«nd  disadvantages  likely  to  result  from  Ur. 
Arthur  HendalPs  inability  to  leave  his  room. 
It  would  certainly  keep  him  out  of  Joanoa's 
way ;  but  it  would  also  entail  much  unprofit- 
able labor.  The  advantages  and  diaadvan- 
tages  seemed  about  evenly  baUnced,  and  Hiss 
Basil' sighed. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Basil,  brightly,  mistak- 
ing the  sigh  for  sympathy ;  "  a  tertian  ague, 
attended  by  rheumatic  symptoms,  with  some 
gastric  distnrbanee." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing,"  said  Miss  Basil, 
with  an  air  of  experience.  "  The  remedy  is 
quinine ;  and  iodoform  would  benefit  him.** 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mrs.  Basil,  in 
«n  offended  tone;  "I  consider  It  qoite  Bsri- 
'Ova;  Itiatheremltof  exposnrein  theswonqi 
through  which  the  New  Central  road  ia  now 
being  lurr^yed.*' 

*•  Oh  I "  aald  Hlas  Basil,  meekly. 

She  alwayi  wilted  whan  Mrs.  Ba^  be^^ 
her  pardon. 

Bnt  lbs.  Basil  tnmed  away  unappeased. 
Tliere  was  yet  more  to  tell  about  Arthur,  and 
an  her  then  mood  she  might  have  told  it  if 
ICiss  Basil  bad  not  slighted  his  "  symptoms  ** 
•o.  As  if  she  would  be  permitted  to  pre- 
scribe in  such  a  easel  No,  indeed ;  Mrs.  Ba- 
ail  int«ided  to  send  for  Br.  Qamet  as  soon  as 
.Arthur  should  arrire. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
■us  BASIL  tAm  nnm  ut  a  aoirQ. 

ToDHO  HcHDALL  arrived  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  was  a  tall,  handsome  young  man, 
bnt  evidently  the  worse  for  the  tertian  ague 
and  attendant  BymRtoms,  and  whoi  Wsi  Ba- 
d  saw  him  her  hedi  smote  her. 

Heaven  forf^ve  me,"  she  sighed,  *<  that 
erar  I  should  have  r^deed  at  his  bdng 
«Uigad  to  keep  his  room  I " 

Bodily  snAriog  always  moved  her  com- 
paasioB,  and,  though  she  mistrastad  all  hand- 
aone  yoang  men  in  general,  and  this  one  in 
paxtieolar,  she  went  immediately  to  prepare 
fi>r  him  such  delicadea  as  only  she  could 
■Mococt;  for,  except  administering  physio, 
Miss  Basil  liked  nothing  so  well  as  making 
dainty  dishes  for  the  sick. 

But  her  compassionate  feelings  were 
doomed  to  meet  a  sudden  shock.  Intent 
upon  her  benevolent  design,  she  came  near 
■tumbling  over  the  tittle  Joanna,  who  had 
been  peeping  through  the  crack  of  the  din- 
log-room  door,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  pinch- 
ing her  nose. 

"  Mercy  upon  as,  Joanna !  *'  she  ex- 
•tilalmed,  in  wrath.  "What  are  you  doing 
there;" 

She  almost  wished  the  diild  had  [dnohed 
tonose. 


"  Oh,  do  tell  me  what  he  is  like,  'Hela  I  '* 
Joanna  asked,  eagerly. 

Hiss  Basil,  though  she  would  have  it  that 
Joanna  must  remain  a  child,  demanded,  none 
the  less,  the  lUscreet  retioenee  of  conscious 
womanhood, 

"Ton  are  very  improper,  Joanna,"  said 
she,  sharply,  as  she  walked  resolutely  to  the 
store-room.  "  All  sick  men  are  alike — be 
sure  of  that — never  thinking  of  the  everlast- 
ing trouble  they  give.'* 

"  0  'Hela  I  '*  exclaimed  Joanna,  following 
in  Miss  Basil's  wake,  and  speaking  with  en- 
thusiasm, "/should  nut  mind  the  trouble, 
for  it  isn't  mere  common  sickness  in  his  case. 
Haven't  you  heard  f  Only  think  of  his  being 
mnmdtd  with  a  pidal  in  a — a — conteil " — Jo- 
anna had  an  extravagant  ambition  to  use 
"  superior  "  language,  and,  no  matter  what 
she  talked  about,  would  hesitate  for  a  high- 
sounding  word — "  with  those  dreadful  burg- 
lars that  broke  into  Mrs.  Stargold'a  bouse  in 
Westport  the  other  day— the  other  night,  you 
know  I  mean^Hra.  Eliaabeth  Stargold,  Ae 
grandmamma's  cousin  "—Joanna  never  said 
**  my  grandmamma  — ^*  andderly  lady,  'Mela, 
she  is,  living  all  al<me,  and  e — normously 
wealthy,  I  do  aoppose.  Ton  see,  I  can  tell 
you  all  about  It.  The  papers  called  it  a  thriU- 
isig  adveHtttrtj  'Mela,  and — " 

By  this  time  they  were  in  the  store-room,  and 
IGss  Baidl  was  trying  on  a  large  calico  apron. 
She  had  f^peared  not  to  be  listening,  but  she 
had  heard,  with  the  silence  of  exasperaUon, 
every  nord  that  the  little  Joanna,  following 
at  her  heels,  poured  forth  so  eagerly ;  and 
she  had  finally  made  up  her  mind  that  this 
unwarrantable  enthusiasm  must  be  checked. 
Aa  if  it  were  not  enough  that  Arthur  Hendall 
must  come  to  Baailwood  at  all,  but  he  must 
come  with  the  prestige  of  a  hero  I  Tet,  Miss 
Basil  wa4  going  to  make  something  good  for 
him;  oh,  yes,  she  would  repay  him  with 
kindness  I 

**  Ton  talk  too  much,  Joanna,"  add  she, 
giving  a  ridons  tug  at  the  apron-strings. 

"  But  the  grandmamma  herself  told  me," 
persisted  Josnna,  simply.  "  Tou  see,  I  wished 
to  know,  and  so  I  asked  her." 

"  7o»-«£«f  Asr/"  r^ted  MisaBaail, 
astonished.  "  Why,  Joanna  I " 

**  Why,  of  course,"  answered  Joamia,  with 
shnpUdty.  *'  Why  should  I  not  ask  her  f  " 

Hiss  Basil  oouldn't  explain  why ;  so  aha 
sidd,  lifting  a  warning  finger  that  Joanna  al- 
ways associated  with  forbidden  fhiit : 

"Take  care,  child;  forwardneas,  yon 
know,  is  not  becoming  in  the  yonng.** 

But,"  said  Joanna,  argnmentatlvely,  "  it 
was  not  unbecoming,  for  the  grandmamma 
was  pleased,  I  assure  you.  She  commended 
my— my  wianify  in  asking  about  her  nejdi- 
ew." 

**  Oh,  good  gracious,  Joanna  1 "  exclaimed 
Miss  Basil ;  but  whether  from  perplexity  at 
Mra.  Basil's  want  of  judgment  in  thus  en- 
couraging idle  curiosity,  or  from  impatienoe 
at  Joanna's  ambitious  language,  she  herself 
could  not  have  told. 

**She  did,"  said  Joanna,  quietly. 

Miss  Basil,  having  no  words  in  which  to 
express  her  eonfiicting  sentiments,  b^an  with 
a  great  chttter  to  gather  together  an  array  of 
bowla  and  spoons. 


**  What  are  you  going  to  make,  'Mela  •  *' 
said  Joanna,  with  great  interest,  planting  her 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  cradling  her  cbeeka 
in  her  hands.  "Let  it  be  something  very, 
very  nice,  do  ;  for,  oh,  he  is  as  brave— as 
brave  as  a  lion  I  And  Z  do  admire — prmceu 
in  a  man  I " 

"Joanna,  child,  I  wish  yon  wouldn't!" 
(<'  Wouldn't "  what  f  Miss  Basil  did  not,  un. 
der  the  circumstances,  know  bow  to  be  defi> 
nite.)  "  You  always  do  contrive  to  get  just  in 
my  way  I "  said  poor  Miss  Basil,  lugubriously. 

"  £lane^ang«  /  "  cried  Joanna,  clapping 
her  bands  softly,  as  she  moved  away  to  the 
other  end  of  the  table  at  the  instigation  of 
Hiss  Basil's  remorseless  elbows.  "And  yon 
do  make  such  delicious  Uoncman^,  *Hela  I  I 
hope  yon  are  gcdng  to  pat  it  in  the  rose- 
mould." 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  said  Miss  Basil,  crossly. 
"  Don't  be  silly,  Joanna.  It's  only  a  milk- 
punch  I  shall  make." 

"  I  am  sore  he  would  like  that,"  said  Jo> 
anna,  not  feelli^  the  rebolT;  for  was  not  'Xda 
always  cross  when  grandmamma's  company 
oomet 

"And  iriiy  should  you  mind  what  he 
likes  r "  said  Miss  Basil,  severely.  "  I  dare 
say  we  may  me  the  day  he  came.** 

"  Pm  sore  he's  much  nicer  to  have  here 
than  the  Archers  or  that  Hiss  Rafftaer." 

"Joanna,"  add  Miss  Baail,  suspending 
the  spoon  over  the  yellow  bow]  of  oulk,  **  Mrs. 
Basil's  relations,  remember." 

"  She's  just  horrid.  Miss  Ruffher  la,  for  all 
that  I"  said  Joanna,  unabashed.  "Don't  I 
know  her?  Forever  and  forever  boasting 
about  her — her  pedigree,  and  always,  always 
calling  me '  child,'  and  aslung  whether  I  know 
my  catechism,  and  I  every  bit  of  sixteen  last 
snmmer  when  she  was  here  I  But,  0  Pame- 
la I  "—clasping  her  hands  with  fervor,  tn  a 
sudden  transiUon  from  Intense  iodignation  to 
intense  admiration,  and  sighing  forth  her 
words  fervently  — "she  (firf  wear  bw-fy 
trains  I" 

And  Joanna,  with  her  hands  still  clasped, 
bent  her  supple  knees  so  as  to  make  her  short 
skirts  traU  on  the  floor,  looking  down  at  them 
over  her  shoulder  irith  an  absorbing  interest, 
very  distressing  to  poor  Miss  Basil,  who 
thought  Uie  love  of  drasa  the  root  of  all 
evU. 

"Ah,  ohlld,  'vanity  of  vaniUesl*"  she 
mormnred,  wamiogly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  that/"  Said 
Joanna,  with  an  imt»atient  twitch  at  her 
sldrta.  "Pre  heard  it  a  tkouiuitd  Umes. 
It*a  all  beoause  yon  don't  oare  for  trains  and 
the  like." 

"  Trains  and  the  like  are  not  exempt  from 
moth  and  rust;  remember  that,  child,"  said 
Miss  Baul,  doleMly.  "I  most  always  re> 
mind  you,  Joanna,  of  the  folly  of  setting  yonr 
heart  on  the  things  of  this  world." 

"  Oh,  dear,  'HeU  1 "  said  Joanna,  with  ii 
shrug.  "Were  you  never  young,  in  all  your 
life,  that  you  can't  understand  my  feelings  f  " 

"Yes,"  repHad  Hiss  Basil,  promptly; 
"  I've  seen  the  folly  and  the  Tanity  of  youth 
in  my  time." 

"  Then  yon  might  let  nw  see  the  folly  and 
the  vanity  of  It  in  my  time,  which  is  just 
eome,"  sdd  Joanna,  eoaiingly. 
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"  WhMh  itjaat  come  t "  repeated  Uiss  Basil, 
in  disma;,  thiuking  of  young  HendaU.  "  Jo- 
una,  what  do  you  mean  by  such  aa  expres- 
sion f  But  it  is  no  matter  wliat  yon  mean, 
you  eillyt  thonghtleis  child ;  it  la  my  dnty  to 
warn  yoo,  wtthont  fear  or  fafor,  that  youth 
is  a  mare  and  a  deln^on  I"  Hiss  Badt  had 
great  f^th  in  the  power  of  pious  song ;  when 
nothing  else  would  snhdue  the  reealmtrant 
Joanna^  the  sang  to  her ;  Joanna  mlg^t  pro- 
test in  the  b^inning,  but,  before  the  Strain 
was  brought  to  a  dose,  she  was  dumb  and 
spiritless.  So,  now,  by  way  of  persuading 
her  obdurate  young  auditor  to  a  better  f^ame 
of  mind,  she  began  immediately  to  stng,  Id  a 
fearfiiUy  high  key: 

VUa  world  If  aU  a  flaetinK  show, 
Tor  man's  Ataim  glTon." 

Joanna  clapped  her  hands  orer  her  ears 
and  frowned. 

"  Pamela  1  Pamela  I "  she  cried,  *'  your 
hymns  are.dolefu],  and  I  hate  them;  and  I 
lore  the  world,  the  beautiful,  beautiful  world  \ 
and  I  am  glad  that  I  amyonngl  Everybody, 
yes,  ntr^ot^,  would  rather  be  young  than 
old  I " 

Bat  this  remonstrance  <m1y  mored  Hiss 
Basil  to  sing  the  louder,  in  a  voice  of  nasal 
melancholy,  while  Joanna,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
open  the  orchard  where  the  inn  was  shining, 
and  the  bees  ir«r«  coming  and  going  among 
the  apple-blooms,  tiiought,  impatiently: 

"Snoh  d(defUIn«s  may  do  for  people  that 
hare  had  the  rheumatism,  but  it  doesn't  suit 
me.  How  «m  she,  In  a  world  of  apple-blos- 
soms ?  *' 

But  a  change  was  about  to  come  oTer  the 
spirit  of  her  dream.  Just  as  Him  Basil  sang 
the  last  line  of  the  last  Terse,  Mrs.  Basil 
looked  in  at  the  open  door,  with  disapproval 
written  on  every  line  of  her  calm,  handsome 
face. 

"Pamela,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  which, 
though  cold,  waA  soft  and  silvery,  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  discordant  tones  that  bad 
just  ceased — "  Pamela,  excuse  me,  bat  really 
you  cannot  be  aware  bow  very  loud  your  sing- 
ing is,  nor  bow  trying  to  a  person  out  of 
health.  Hy  nephew  cannot  bear  it ;  he  begs 
that  you  will  spare  him." 

Now,  Hiss  Basil  was  not  vain  of  her 
voice ;  indeed,  she  had  no  reason  to  be ;  bat 
neither  was  she  ashamed  of  her  singing.  She 
sang  as  she  did  every  thing  else,  from  a  sense 
of  dnty, and  ahecotdd  not  see  howanyright- 
nUnded  person  conld  ohjlect  to  a  purely  rdi- 
gions  raerciae.  However,  as  she  waa  not  dis- 
posed to  coifllder  yoang  HendaU  a  right- 
minded  person,  she  only  sud: 

**I  didn't  sni^wM  I  oonld  be  heard  np- 
Btairs." 

She  was  buiying  hersdf  with  the  young 
man's  breakfast  all  the  while,  and  Mrs,  Ba- 

seeing  those  preparations  going  on,  was 
pleased  to  show,  by  a  nod  and  a  smile,  as  she 
withdrew,  closing  the  door  behind  her,  that 
she  was  appeased. 

If  there  was  any  discipline  to^  which  Hiss 
Basil  resorted,  more  irksome  than  another 
to  Joanna,  it  wad  this  doleful  singing,  and 
ordinarily'she  rejoiced  at  any  iaterraption  ; 
but  now  the  began  to  feel,  with  a  bittemess 
ahe  had  n«ver  known  btfbre,  that  «  stranger 


had  assumed  the  rale  in  her  old  home.  This 
was  a  feature  of  the  case  she  had  not  con- 
templated when  she  so  complacently  acqni- 
esced  in  the  title  "master  of  Basilwood," 
that  Hiss  Basil  had  bestowed ;  and  she  stood 
now  with  angry  eyes  fixed  on  the  door 
through  which  Mrs.  Basil  bad  disappeared. 

"He's  the  matter  here,  child,  as  I  told 
you,"  said  Miss  Basil,  with  a  sort  of  grim 
satisfaction,  for  once  Interpreting  Joanna's 
thoughts  aright. 

"  If  you  are  not  to  sing,  it  cannot  l>e 
helped,  I  suppose,"  said  Joanna,  hoarsely; 
*■  but  you  see  if  I  don't  find  eome  way  to 
worry  the  life  out  of  him  ! " 

"  Joanna,  Joanna ! "  said  Hiss  Basil, 
tremulously,  "  you  show  an  nnohristiaa  spir- 
it. All  tribulation  is  for  our  good."  She 
w{<8  glad  to  see  Joanna  In  eoch  a  frame  of 
mind,  but,  all  the  same,  ahe  thought  it  ought 
to  be  rebuked. 

"  I  don't  believe  It  I "  cried  Joanna,  reck- 
lessly. "It  doesn't  do  me  good;  and  you 
don't  like  it  any  better  than  I  do.  Why 
should  he  be  master  here  ?  " 

"  Child,  I  have  explained  it  to  you,  time 
and  again,"  said  matter-of-fact  Miss  Basil. 
«  Tour  grandfather—" 

"I  know,"  intermpted  Joanna ;  "  I  know 
alt  aboat  my  grandfather.  He  wasn't  a  man 
to  wear  out  hit  soul  making  money,  Uke  old 
Tb.  John  HendaU ;  mtwe's  the  pity  for  us  1 " 

"It's  sH  the  same  in  tiie  end,  ohUd;  for 
aU  Kr.  John  HendaU's  money,  the  HendaUs, 
now,  are  Uttle  better  off  than  ourtelvet," 
said  Miss  Basil,  not  without  a  sort  of  latent 
satisfaction. 

**  Basilwood  belongs  to  tbem,"  said  Joan- 
na, gloomily ;  "  and  we  can't  help  it." 

"Joanna  —  we  conld  go  away?"  said 
Hiss  Basil,  suddenly.  It  might  be  desirable, 
she  thought,  to  familiarise  Joanna  with  that 
idea. 

"  Leave  Basilwood  *  Basilwood, 
where  I  have  lived  all  my  life  I "  cried  Joan- 
na, turning  white  at  the  mere  suggestion.  "  0 
'Mela,  do  you  think  it  mutt  come  to  that  ?  " 

"  [  suppose  it  must,  in  time,"  said  Hiss 
Basil,  with  stadied  resignation.  "  Ton  see 
already  that  there  is  an  end  to  my  singing. 
But  you 'Should  not  say  'my  BasUwood,'  Jo- 
anna, for  Basilwood  is  not,  and  never  will  be, 
yours."  It  was  desirable,  Miss  Basil  thought, 
to  foster  the  promising  enmity  that  Joanna 
waa  beginning  to  entertain  toward  Mrs.  Ba- 
tU's  nephew ;  she  did  not  take  into  consider- 
ation tiie  dangerona  nature  of  a  rebound  firom 
snch  a  aentimeut. 

Joanna  buret  Into  tears.  **  It  sAoff  be 
mine  I "  ahe  tobbed,  chUdiahly. 

"Joanna,"  aald  Hiss  Basil,  who  could  see 
but  one  way  by  which  Joanna  could  obtain 
possession  of  Basilwood,  "  if  you  ever  say 
that  agiUn,  I  ahaU  be  seriously  diapleased 
with  you." 

*'  Tea,"  sobbed  Joanna,  "  it's  envy,  and 
hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness, 
'Mela,  I  know,  to  say  ao ;  but  I  can't  help  it, 
Never,  never,  any  more,  will  it  be  the  same 
place  to  us.  And  you  took  snch  comfort  in 
your  singing,  too  1  I  wish  be  hod  never 
cornel  His  old  breakfast  is  getting  cold, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  I  hope  it  wiU  disagree 
withhhn,Ido!" 


"Joanna,  Joanna  I"  said  Miss  Basil,  re^ 
bukingly.  It  was  very  gratifying  that  Joan- 
na should  take  a  dislike  to  youug  HendaU,. 
but  she  ought  not  to  wish  him  harm. 

"But  I  do,  *Mela,"  persisted  Joanna;. 
"  and  when  I  feel  wicked,  you  might  aa  welL 
let  me  ei^oy  it."  With  which  atartllng  »- 
monstrance  ahe  walked  out  of  the  room. 

"  Joanna  ou^t  not  to  Indulge  anoh  aentf- 
menta,"  Mlta  Bawl  add  to  heraelf,  regretfiiK 
ly;  "but  !i  ia  tome  aatiafactiou  to  know 
that,  after  all,  I  did  not  aing  that  hymn  \m> 
vain." 

MARION  WALLING. 

THE  knowledge  of  the  one  crowning  folly 
in  the  career  of  Morion  Walling  came- 
to  be  mine  on  a  September  night  two  years 
since,  and  It  was  brought  to  me  by  the  one 
man  who  could  explain  it  best. 

She  bad  run  a  cruel,  brilltaot  couraa 
through  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  but  in 
obedience  to  a  sentiment  of  love  for  home — a 
sentiment  the  presence  of  which  in  her  breast 
was  an  inconsistency  that  I  cannot  pretend  to 
account  for — she  returned  to  this  country 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  helping  it  in  ita 
many  infirmities,  and  of  teaching  otiiera  how 
to  become  tme  Americana. 

She  waa  twenty<&ve  yeara  of  age,  and 
ahe  poaaeaaed  a  wealth  that  waa  praotieally 
boundleaa.  She  waa  a  dMoendant  of  a  Ikm- 
ily  that  had  been  noted  for  the  beauty  <^  ita 
women,  aSd  upon  her  face  and  form  there 
bad  fallen  by  selection,  one  might  say,  Uie 
finest  and  purest  gracea  of  bidf  a  score  of 
generations.  But  she  had  need  tfaeae  charma 
in  the  work  of  Satan.  Her  sodety-life,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  seven  years,  waa 
marked  here  and  there  with  those  fearful  of- 
fenses that  no  one  knows  how  to  punish,  and 
yet  the  criminality  of  which  no  one  darea  to 
palliate. 

To  generate  love  in  the  most  guarded 
breast,  and  to  set  on  fire  the  most  tranquU 
nature,  was  her  special  prerogative,  and  most 
wickedly  did  she  exercise  it. 

To  her  captives,  to  be  forewarned  was  not 
to  be  forearmed.  It  availed  littie  to  prince 
or  poet  to  be  advised  of  hw  nature,  for  each 
fell  at  her  will,  and  without  the  trace  of  a 
struggle.  In  casting  them  aside  she  showed 
no  mercy.  She  snapped  the  threads  with 
both  bands,  and  thra  tnrMd  amy  wiUKrat  n 
word  of  |dty  or  regret 

But  ^e  found  on  her  retilm  to  Ameriee 
that  thia  more  independmt  aodety  looked 
askance  upon  her  in  apite  of  her  wealth  and 
portion,  and  that,  for  once,  disapprobation 
could  be  rendered  disquieting.  She  retbed 
to  her  eountry-aeat,  and,  surrounded  by  a 
gallant  company  of  friends,  the  caused  the 
belief  to  go  abroad  that  she  had  at  last 
taken  the  true  views  of  her  place  and  use  in 
the  world,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  assume-  ' 
her  share  of  its  burdens. 

The  law-finn  with  which  I  was  connected 
had  cbaige  of  her  own  and  her  father's  es- 
tates, and  I  therefore  had  frequent  occasion- 
to  Tisit  the  household,  and  I  became  conver- 
sant, to  a  certain  extent,  with  what  took 
I^aoe  beneath  the  roof. 
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Arthur  Tfaurman  appeared  on  the  Bcene 
da  the  spring  oT  the  ^ear  eucceedlng  that  of 
the  Wallings'  return,  and  to  the  utter  oon* 
■tematioQ  of  his  friends  he  yielded  at  once 
to  the  daughter's  marks  of  faror,  and  con- 
daoted  himself  as  her  suitor.  I  knew  him, 
probably,  better  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world,  and  I  became  the  recipnait  of  his  con- 
fidences. He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, and  lie  poisessed  an  nniuaally  aotive 
and  foieible  miod.  He  liraa  tbirty-slz  years 
of  age,  faudsome.  In  eai^tal  pbysioal  health, 
and  he  possessed  on  ambition  that  kept  him 
dert  ud  au  eouroiif  with  all  that  was  monng 
in  the  world. 

This  ambitiOQ  was  to  take  part  in' poll* 
tics,  a  sea  of  imparity  that  be  was  odzIous  to 
assist  in  clarifying,  and  I  have  no  doabt  that 
it  was  upon  this  matter  that  he  and  the  far- 
seeing  Marion  WalUng  stmek  their  first  sym- 
pathtflfl. 

I  recall  now  that  I  bare  seen  the  two, 
arm-in-arm,  walk  up  and  down  in  the  shrub- 
'bery-paths,  talking  of  economic  and  diplo- 
matio  subjects  for  hours,  her  finely-cat  and 
intelligent  face  actually  glowing  with  enthu- 
siasm and  anderstanding,  and  the  attitude  of 
her  slender  form,  clad  in  its  splendid  dress, 
betraying  the  moat  intense  vitidity. 

Thurman,  without  question,  knew  of  her 
arts  abroad ;  and  I,  believing  that  he  must 
baTe  long  since  giTen  them  doe  weight  in 
the  consideration  of  Us  own  case,  did  not 
presume  to  speak  of  them.  I  peivdTed,  I 
thought,  that  they  both  bad  taken  the  high- 
est ground,  and  that  nothing  bnt  the  oon- 
vietion  that  they  were  fitted  for  each  other 
in  STery  sense  had  broo^t  about  the  pres* 
ent  state  cX  affiUn. 

And  thai  they  were  fitted  for  each  other, 
and  ^gularly  so,  did  not  admit  of  doabt. 
Had  it  been  pos^dble  to  obliterate  the  scores 
npoQ  Kiss  Waiting's  record,  marriage  be- 
tween the  two  would  hare  been  hailed  with 
delight  by  society  everywhere. 

The  slgnificaaoe  of  their  relations  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  as  the  summer  passed, 
and  the  formal  announcement  of  their  be- 
trothal was  daily  expected.  That  there  were 
some  anxious  ones  among  the  friends  I  am 
not  able  to  deny,  and  for  my  own  part  I  con- 
fess that  I  felt  great  uneasiness, 

September  came,  and  Thurman  was  at 
"LahilL"  \  received  letters  from  him  from 
time  to  time,  mainly  upon  matters  of  busi- 
ness, yet  he  invested  even  the  driest  topics 
with  a  lightness  and  gayety  that  I,  of  course, 
knew  well  enough  how  to  interpret. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  the  month 
I  sat  in  my  parlor  in  my  bachelor  quarters  in 
the  dty,  amusing  myself  with  a  terrier,  when 
Thurman  was  annonnced.  He  followed  the 
•errant  dosely  with  a  heavy,  qiuck,  and  stag- 
gering step,  and,  panslng  on  my  threshold. 
Axed  upon  me  a  pair  of  the  wildest  eyes  that 
H  has  erer  been  my  lot  to  see.  He  was  as 
white  as  chalk,  and  bis  dress,  disordered  by  a 
long  carriage -ride,  hung  loosely  about  his 
person. 

I  knew  at  a  glance  what  had  happened, 
and  my  heart  sank  like  lead.  X  leaped  up, 
and  seidng  his  hand  led  him  to  a  seat.  He 
looked  U  me  with  painful  loqairy  in  his 


**  I  think  I  understand,"  said  I. 

He  nodded  quickly  in  response,  and  re- 
plied in  a  loud  voice : 

"  Thank  God  I  You  spare  me  the  humili- 
ation of  putting  it  in  words  1 " 

He  had  been  Kjeoted,  without  reason  or 
qualification.  The  woman  bad  refused  Um 
as  she  would  hare  denied  a  favor  to  an  im- 
pertinent serrant  He  had  implored  neitiier 
grace  nor  explanation,  but  hod  quitted  the 
idace  within  the  hour,  and  bad  driren  hither 
at  the  utmost  speed. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  demanded  he,  in 
the  tone  of  one  drowning  in  the  ocean. 

«  Talk,"  said  I. 

He  obeyed,  and  may  I  be  foi^ven  for 
bringing  down  upon  the  bead  of  a  human 
being  the  rage  and  bitterness  that  Thurman 
poured  out  upon  Marion  Walling  [  He  went 
through  with  it  as  if  he  were  summing  up 
against  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  he  ran- 
sacked the  whole  areenat  of  invective  to  find 
words  to  suit  his  interpretation  of  ber  act. 

His  language  appalled  me.  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  stop  it ;  but,  closing  all  the  doors 
and  windows,  in  order  that  be  might  not  be 
heard  by  other  ears  than  mine,  I  permitted 
the  mad  stream  to  fiow  on  to  its  end.  This 
end  did  not  come  until  five  o'clock  the  nest 
morning.  Thurman  was  a  widely-read,  wide- 
ly-traveled, and  widely-cultivated  man,  and 
every  emotion  that  he  felt  had  a  tbonsand 
points  of  contact  with  his  mind.  This  sad- 
den and  cruel  unseating  of  his  desires,  de- 
sires based  upon  all  that  wa*  pore  and  man- 
ly, awoke  a  maltltnde  of  resentments  that  I 
oonld  not  comprehend,  bnt  which  filled  me 
with  awe  as  I  witnessed  thnr  manifestation. 

He  remained,  ludf  secreted,  In  my  cham- 
ber for  three  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  had  b^u  to  analyse  his  disappointment, 
and  to  resolve  it  into  its  bgredients.  He 
made  me  one  short  speech  that  contained 
this  passage : 

"  I  ha?e  searched  the  world  for  ten  years 
to  find  a  woman  that  possessed  the  talents 
that  God  has  given  to  Marion  Walling.  When 
I  met  her  there  came  that  divine  flash  of  in- 
telligence that  told  me  that  my  search  was  at 
an  end. 

"  The  warmth  of  oar  intercourse  had  a 
spontaneity  that  filled  me  with  assurance  that 
all  was  well.  I  have  never  bad  my  confidence 
distarbed,  I  have  never  felt  the  slightest 
trace  of  doabt,  I  have  never  held  any  atti- 
tude toward  ber  than  that  of  suitor,  for  our 
afi'ection  sprung  into  life  at  full  bloom  ;  and 
that  I  should  erer  hold  myself  toward  her  as 
a  friend  never  occurred  to  me.  What,  then, 
condemned  me  to  so  mneh  piun  f  Perhaps 
her  vanity  required  just  one  more  ricdm. 
Ah,  how  bitter  it  is  to  find  that  one  has  faU- 
en  by  such  a  sting  as  that  I " 

On  the  SSd  I  was  sammoned  to  LahUL 
T  s^d  nothing  to  Thunnan,  but  went  quickly. 
I  left  him  writing  ft  political  treatise,  but 
with  the  pallid  face  and  wasted  form  of  a 
monk  who  had  sufitred  a  lei^thened  fast. 
His  eyes  were  large  and  excessively  bright, 
and  his  hand  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

At  Lafaill  I  was  ushered  at  once  into  the 
office-parlor.  The  father  and  daughter  were 
both  there.  I  conducted  myself  with  circum> 
tpeetion,  for  I  perceived  that  both  felt  as- 


sured that  I  had  a  knowledge  of  Thurmon's 

story. 

It  appeared  that  it  bad  been  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  go  to  the  western  part  of 
Ohio  to  examine  personally  Uie  condition  of 
the  grape-plantatioDB  there,  in  which  the  Wal- 
lings possessed  large  interest.  Tlie  season 
had  promised  bnt  poorly,  and  the  mortgagees 
were  desirous  of  gaining  exact  information. 
This  was  natural,  no  doubt,  bat  why  was  / 
sent  on  this  particular  year  t  I  looked,  per- 
haps incautionsly,  at  Marion.  She  was  stand- 
ing erect  by  a  small  table  a  few  yards  off,  hold- 
ing between  her  hands  an  ebony  whist-cmmter, 
which,  when  tamed,  gave  forth  a  rattle.  Her 
light  hur  was  brashed  high  from  her  white 
forehead,  her  head  was  raised,  and  her  dress, 
which  was  of  a  delicate  muslin,  was  gathered 
about  her  figure  in  such  a  way  that  she  was 
made  to  seem  taller  than  she  was.  Her  keen 
face  was  turned  toward  me,  and  her  clear-blue 
eyes  were  fastened  steadfastly  upon  my  face. 
There  is  a  manner  of  delivering  a  look  that 
almost  pries  open  the  lips,  and  this  look  was 
just  such  a  one.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
it  was  at  her  suggestion  that  I  was  sent  to 
foreign  parts. 

Mr.  Walling  gave  me  numberless  instruc- 
tions. The  whist-counter  began  to  rattie. 
Marion  broke  in  upon  ber  father,  saying : 

**Is  it  not  rery  simple?  If  the  grapes 
will  not  ripen,  the  farmers  must  fiUl.  If  we 
giro  Mr.  Weymoath  discretion,  we  cannot 
give  him  advice." 

The  venerable  genUeman  bowed  his  white 
head  in  respect  to  this  plain  truth,  and  the 
other  glanced  at  me  again,  as  if  to  say, "  Now 
speak  of  what  I  would  have  yon." 

I  declined  to  do  so.  I  parsued  matters 
of  pure  business,  and  kept  Tbunnan  in  the 
background.  The  whist -counter  began  Its 
whirring  a  third  time.   I  arose  to  go. 

"  And  do  you  come  from  town,  and  yet 
fail  to  bring  us  the  news,  sir  T  "  said  the 
daughter,  flushing  with  oi^er,  yet  smiling 
most  sweetly. 

"  What  news  would  please  yon  best.  Miss 
Marion  r  " 

<*  Oh,  the  news  that  one's  ears  bam  for. 
What  do  the  men  say  about  our  dinner  to 
the  literati  t  "  ■ 

She  tried  three  times  to  lead  me  thus.  I 
refused  to  follow,  and  I  thought  at  last  that 
she  would  catch  me  by  the  arm  as  I  turned 
away.  Her  color  came  and  went  like  a  girl's, 
and  two  or  three  times  she  tripped  in  her 
speech.  I  would  have  wagered  all  I  owned 
that  Marion  Walling  had  never  made  two 
such  exUbitlons  of  her  anxiety  fai  all  her 
life. 

I  got  into  the  carri^  and  rode  away 
alone.  The  path  to  the  gate  was  somewhat 
derlons,  and  the  day  was  stormy — two  rea- 
sons why  the  driver  proceeded  sloiriy.  Jast 
as  we  reached  the  last  turn  of  the  drive,  I 
heard  the  clatter  of  the  wicket  that  opened 
from  the  wood-path.  The  carriage  stopped. 
I  looked  ont  and  beheld  Msritm.  She  was 
covered  with  a  cloak,  and  she  panted  hearily 
for  breath.  She  was  drenched  with  water, 
and  her  face  was  pale.  She  must  have  run 
like  a  deer  to  have  caught  us.  She  came 
forward  two  or  three  uncertain  sti^s,  and 

then  missed  her  footingi^  r^d~\r^\r> 
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She  stretched  oat  her  arm  to  save  herself, 
and  ahe  caught  the  rim  of  the  muddied  vheel 
with  her  beautiful  band.  She  drew  it  back 
Boiled  to  the  wrist.  Her  hair  bad  fallen  over 
her  fkce,  and  the  ahook  had  mode  her  speech- 
less. 

In  an  instant  she  started  as  if  with  an 
electric  ahock.  The  indignity  of  her  position 
brought  back  her  dignity.  She  drew  back 
like  lightning,  and  cried  to  the  driver  to  go 
on.  She  bent  upon  me  a  swift  look  of  rage 
and  Aoulmr,  and  raised  her  bead  and  figure 
to  their  Mi  h^ght.  I  left  her  Btandiag  thus 
in  the  TtAa. 

Should  I  tell  Thurman  of  thlsf  I  own 
tlut  I  debated  long,  and  that  I  was  disposed 
to  keep  the  matter  to  myself.  Uy  sense  of 
Jostic^  however,  got  the  better  of  my  will, 
and  I  presumed  that  I  bad  been  bat  the  acci- 
dental diflcoverer  of  the  something  that  be- 
longed to  him. 

Therefore,  upon  my  return  to  my  cham- 
bers, I  detailed  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
talk  and  its  contingencies.  I  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  last  scene — the  scene  at  the 
gate. 

Thurman,  who  was  standing,  raised  his 
hand  in  a  truly  grand  fashion,  and  cried  in  a 
deep  voice — a  voice  that  thrills  me  to  this 
day—  ■ 

"Too  late!" 

Theu  he  walked  to  his  table  like  a  para- 
lytic, and,  sitting  down,  pretended  to  write, 
bat  never  was  there  a  sadder  pretense.  In  a 
moment,  he  was  bent  over  the  table  convulsed 
with  emotion. 

On  the  next  day  I  propoaed  that  he  should 
travel  with  me  to  Ohio. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  « I  will  go." 

Those  were  his  wtmts,  but  their  sense 
was— 

"  I  urill  detominedly  oat  myself  loose  from 
this  infernal  witchery :  God  guide  my  hand  1 " 

Z  did  not  delay  an  hoar.  Uy  task  was 
plain. 

Oar  destination  was  one  of  the  islands  In 
the  famous  group  that  lie  at  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Erie,  a  few  miles  north  of  Sandusky 
City.  I  was  obliged  to  spend  three  days 
among  the  shore  plantations  before  crossing 
to  these  inlands,  and  I  persuaded  Thurman  to 
go  on  before  me  and  arrange  for  quarters  at 
the  hotel  at  Middle  Bass.  Having  finished 
my  business,  I  followed  in  due  time.  I  dis- 
covered, by-the-way,  that  the  Concord  grape, 
which  is  the  staple  crop  of  these  farms,  was 
growing  unevenly ;  and  that  the  Oatawbas,  in 
consequence  of  the  lack  of  rains,  bad  not 
filled  out,  and  would  not,  in  all  likelihood, 
bring  good  prices  from  the  wine-men.  The 
farmers  (most  of  them  ware  Germans)  were 
despondent,  and,  while  making  all  allowances 
for  the  business  tetwt  which  demanded  that 
they  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  all  things,  I 
coidd  not  but  perceive  that  their  ways  were 
to  be  hard  for  that  season  at  least. 

The  Wallings  had  hitherto  been  lenient 
with  their  debtors,  but,  having  become  im- 
patient of  slow  and  scant  returns,  they  had 
determined,  of  late,  to  pnrsue  a  more  rigid 
policy.  I  was  the  unhappy  medium  by  which 
this  policy  was  carried  out,  but  I  contrived 
to  do  my  duty  and  to  speak  my  harsh  words 
with  safficlent  grace  toward  off  all  ill-feeling. 
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At  the  hour  of  my  arrival  at  Middle  Bass, 
a  fiat,  low-lying  island,  Thurman  was  out 
walking.  I  gained  a  hint  of  the  direction  he 
had  taken,  and  I  followed  him.  I  came,  af^er 
half  an  hour,  to  the  gate-way  of  the  Reinhart 
farm,  and,  as  it  was  one  of  those  in  which  my 
principals  had  an  interest,  it  occurred  to  me 
to  stop  for  a  moment  to  find  out  how  matters 
were  going  there.  I  walked  down  a  long 
lane  between  two  wide  fields  of  ripening 
fruit,  thinking  fkr  more,  I  admit,  of  the 
beauty  of  the  day  and  the  delidous  warmth 
of  the  lur  tiian  I  did  of  profit  and  loss.  All 
was  as  quiet  and  sonny  as  the  heart  could 
wish,  and  a  sweet  fragrance  filled  the  air  al- 
most to  repletion.  At  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  R  mile  lay  the  sparkling  waters  of 
the  placid  lake,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  land 
there  stood  a  thin  line  of  ttdl  old  oaks,  the  giant 
branches  of  which,  half  naked  and  hiUf  dressed 
in  a  gloomy  verdure,  reaohed  upward  toward 
the  sky  like  human  arms.  Reinhart's  house 
was  old,  and  it  was  piunted  red.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  low  willows,  and  its  yard  and  its 
high-pitched  roof  were  in  shade. 

As  I  turned  oat  of  the  grape-field  I  saw, 
sitting  side  by  side,  upon  a  bench  beneath 
the  rugged  bole  of  one  of  these  trees,  Thur- 
man and  a  sweet-faced  girl  of  eighteen.  She 
was  bareheaded,  and  her  golden  hair  was 
pluted  and  bonnd  up  in  a  tight  knot  behind. 
Her  dress  was  of  a  dark-brown  stufi",  and 
from  beneath  her  skirts  there  projected  two 
pretty  feet,  crossed  and  composed.  She  was 
knitting  a  blue  sock,  and  she  was  listening 
at  the  same  time,  with  her  bead  cast  down, 
and  inclined  slightly  upon  one  ^de,  to  what 
my  friend  was  saying,  and  he  waa  saying  it 
most  earnestly,  though  by  no  means  se- 
cretly. 

I  recognized  at  once  the  daughter  of 
Beinhurt,  for  I  had  seen  her  there  years 
before,  and  she  waa  thai  a  most  lovable 
child.  She  was  now  a  woman,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  innocent  face  than  that 
which  ehe  raised  when  I  first  made  my  pres- 
ence known. 

Thurman  showed  no  signs  of  discomfi- 
ture, but  he  welcomed  me  warmly,  Seibel — 
that  was  the  pri's  name — led  us  about  the 
place,  showing  us  all  the  sights.  "  These 
are  the  old-country  wooden  panniers  that  we 
gather  grapes  in.  These  are  the  pipes  that 
the  wine  runs  into.  This  is  the  wine-press — 
ah,  I  do  BO  long  to  see  it  run  again  t  I  press 
the  grapes  myself  sometimes.  Did  you  ever 
hear  the  stream  of  red  wine  flow  Into  the 
empty  pipes  ?  it  makes  such  a  little  roar  1 " 
and  she  laughed  and  showed  her  white  teeth. 

I  did  not  Bee  Beinhart.  He  was  absent--' 
in  Toledo,  I  think. 

When  we  were  about  to  go,  Thurman  pat 
out  his  hand.  Seibel  pat  hers  into  it  fairly, 
and  looked  him  in  the  face — not  with  that 
abominable  sham  frankness  that  knows  its 
~  own  name,  but  with  natural  thoughtlessness. 

The  season  was  most  charming,  and  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  up  my  mind  to  spend  a 
m(mth  on  the  Island.  The  greyer  number 
of  the  summer  visitors  had  long  since  de- 
parted, and  the  long  walks  and  the  shady 
groves  were  almost  entirely  deserted.  Now 
and  then,  in  a  long  walk,  one  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  city  dress,  or  heard  the  ring  of  a  city 
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laugh,  hut  it  waa  not  often ;  the  glorious 
sunlight,  now  doubly  yellow,  poured  down 
upon  the  silent  fields  and  the  white  roads, 
and  every  thing  paused  for  the  grapes  to 
ripen. 

Thurman  went  every  day  to  Reiohart's 
house,  and  I  frequently  went  with  him.  Fi- 
nally Reinhart  himself,  urged  by  the  good 
wife  whose  anxious  face  I  had  more  than 
once  seen  peering  cautiously  through  her 
Tine-covered  windows  at  the  group  upon  the 
bench,  came  and  put  the  question  in  a  good- 
natured,  roundabout  way : 

'*  Isn't  your  frioid  a  lonely  sort  of  fellow 
to  be  hanging  round  our  Seibel  so  mucht 
Whardo  yoa  think?" 

"  I'll  speak  to  him,"  said  I. 

I  did  so.   Thurman  replied,  quietly : 

"  I  am  going  to  marry  her." 

"  What ! " 

"  It  is  true." 

"But  your  heart,  your  spirit,  your  entire 
nature,  must  be  antagonistic  to  lovet  You 
are  fresh  from  one  of  those  deVeats  that  drive 
men  mad,  or  out  of  the  world.  It  is  impo>> 
sible  for  you  to  Btimulate  a  new  passion." 

"  That  is  very  true." 

"  Then  explain." 

"  Listen :  I  admit  that  there  is  ruin  some- 
where. I  observe  myself  from  without  my- 
self, and  I  see  that  I  am  ill,  that  I  am  pur- 
poseless, that  I  am  fall  of  sorrow  and  regret. 
I  go  through  a  slight  calculation,  and  I  per- 
ceive that  I  must  recover  myself  in  order  to 
be  of  any  farther  use  in  the  world.  Yon  ad- 
mit that  Very  well.  Then^  instead  of  Mk- 
ing  usnal  maasurea— by  tisnal  measures  I 
mean  the  slow  processes  of  time  and  travel— 
I  take  a  heroic  measore.  I  /ores  upon  mj 
attention  an  object  whose  nature  is  such  that 
my  distracted  spirit  and  outraged  sendt^li- 
ties  must  soom  asslmlkte  with  it.  I  find  In 
Seibel  a  creature  of  absolute  purity,  elevated 
moral  sense,  ardent  disposition,  and  unques- 
tioning trust  I  am  as  certain  that  my  heart 
will  entertain  her  at  some  time  in  the  ftitnre 
as  I  am  that  we  now  talk  together.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  memory  of  my  real  position  does 
not  agitate  me  at  times  even  before  her  face, 
but  I  am  resolved  to  hold  her  to  my  breast 
until  her  natnre  does  its  healing,  purif^iu^ 
work,  and  then  I  shall  hold  her  forever." 

This  was  his  idea,  and  faithfully  did  be 
labor  to  carry  it  into  execution. .  It  touched 
me  to  the  quick  to  see  him  go  out  pale  and 
languid  fresh  from  some  new  realisation  of 
his  pain,  and  seek  in  the  grape-fields  this  fair> 
faced,  simple-hearted  child,  and  walk  beside 
her  hour  after  hour,  bending  his  intdligence 
with  an  iron  will  upon  the  things  that  gave 
her  interest  and  gratification.  Reinhart  and 
his  wife  took  my  word  for  it  that  they  need 
have  no  fear,  and  so  Thurman  found  a  wel- 
come from  both  at  their  honse.  He  dined 
with  them  often,  ate  of  thdr  rough  dishes, 
and  looked  ploued  at  their  simple  snrroond- 
ings.  On  tbese  oeeadons  Sdbel  was  gay  and 
unafibcted,  and  she  wonld  sii  beside  him  hap- 
py at  his  contentment 

Meanwhile,  the  grapes  ripened  pooriy, 
and  the  buyers  who  were  abroad  shook 
their  heads.  I  sent  intelligence  to  the  Wal- 
hngs  through  the  ofBce,  and  proposed  to  wait 
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then  be  easier  to  judge  of  the  finanoUl  pros- 
pecta  or  the  farmeni. 

From  ft  friend  who  vrote,  I  learned  that 
the  news  of  Tfaarman'a  r^ecUon  hj  Misa 
Walling  had  produced  a  fierce  indigaation 
against  her  among  the  people  who  knew  the 
partleSf  and  that  she  had  gone  into  a  semi- 
retirement.  It  also  appeared  that  it  was  not 
generally  known  where  Thurnuui  bad  flown 
to — KD  ignorance  that  I  had  no  wish  to  dUBi< 
pate. 

Week  after  week  in  October  went  by,  and 
atrll  the  song  of  love  was  sung  without  let  or 
hinderance.  I  saw  the  two  sitting  beside  the 
ahore  in  the  long,  sweet  afternoons,  idly  lis- 
tening to  the  waves,  or  deTontly  listening  to 
each  other.  Thium&n  was  succeeding.  I 
noted  signs  of  returning  strength  in  his  man- 
ner, and  an  increased  vigor  in  his  method  of 
talking.  These  proofs  were  alight,  to  be  sure, 
bat  they  were  positive  as  far  as  they  went 

On  the  2Sd  of  October,  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  afternoon,  I  received  a  note  by  messenger 
who  came  from  a  olub-hotel  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  island. 

It  invited  me  to  call  at  once  on  a  matter 
of  pressing  importance,  and  it  waa  signed  by 
Uarion  Walling. ' 

I  waa  thunderstruck.  She  had  found  us 
oat,  and  waa  upon  the  ground  with  no  good 
purpose.  What  unhappy  fate  bod  led  her 
here  ?  Tharman  was  not  preoent.  I  baatened 
to  obey  the  aummona. 

Miss  Walling  received  me  in  a  private 
parlor,  one  of  those  poor  rooms  scantily  fur- 
nished with  the  cheap  material  of  watering- 
place  grandeur. 

I  was  astonished,  nay,  shocked  at  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  Uiss  Wal- 
ling's  appearance.  She  had  become  wasted 
in  face  and  person,  and  her  features,  always 
serioas  in  expression,  were  now  most  sad. 
Her  large,  dark  eyes  turned  upon  mer  with  a 
look  of  appeal  that  I  had  never  beheld  be- 
fore, and  her  voice,  at  this  somewhat  impor- 
tant moment,  almost  escaped  her  maatery. 
She  was  alone,  and  ihe  received  me  wltbont 
formality, 

"  Ton  see  that  I  am  here,"  she  said,  with 
a  faint  smile.  I  bowed.  "  We  have  been 
here,  father  and  I,  for  three  daya." 

I  did  not  conceal  my  aurpriae.  She  hcaU 
tated  a  moment,  and  then  ndd,  with  p^nfnl 
delibemtlon— a  deliberation  which  enabled 
her  to  compoae  herself  before  the  nttemnce 
pt  each  word : 

**  Mr.  Weymouth,  yon  know  why  I  am 
here.  I  feel  that  I  oonld  not  deceive  you 
even  if  [  would,  for  It  has  been  your  ilUfor- 
tnne  to  discover  that  I  am  weak — or  rather, 
perhaps,  thut  I  am  strong — for  I  have  come 
at  last  to  count  it  a  strength  to  be  able  to 
love.    Tell  me,  is  what  I  have  seen  true  1 " 

The  word  "  true  "  fell  from  her  lips  with 
BO  stranse  an  accent  that  I  could  not  but 
compreiiend  much  of  its  significance.  I 
thereTore  h<-sitRted,  but  at  length  replied  : 

"  yes.  I  believe  it  to  be  true." 

"  Ii4  it  possible  that  it  can  be  any  thing 
more  than  nn  attempt  to  solace  himself  for 
the  pain  that  I  inflicted  upwi  him?  " 

«Tes  It  is." 

«  Too  nre  sure  f  " 

"lam." 


*■  Poasibly  he  boa  told  you  that  it  is.— Tea  ? 
—Then  can  you  repeat  what  he  aaid  ?  *' 

I  did  ao.  I  did  not  eoovey  any  of  my  own 
feeling,  but  I  think  that  I  gave  !ninrman*a  in 
fulL  It  waa  a  hud  taak,  for  I  could  see  the 
listener  shudder  and  droop  nnder  tiie  suoces- 
sive  assurancea  that  all  was  lost  to  her. 

After  I  had  finished  there  waa  a  long  si- 
lence. I  looked  downward,  not  caring  to 
witness  the  perturbation  of  my  companion. 
A^r  a  minute  I  was  aroused  by  a  movement 
on  her  part.  I  looked  up.  A  great  change 
had  come  over  her.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed 
with  color,  her  eyes  had  lost  their  monruful- 
ness  and  were  now  bright  and  piercing.  She 
stood  erect,  and  faced  me  with  an  air  of  ag- 
gressioD. 

"Knowing  yonr  aptitude  for  business,  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  the  demands 
that  friendship  has  made  upon  your  time  and 
attention,  you  have  observed  the  condition 
of  the  Reinhart  farm  ?  " 

I  indicated  that  I  bad. 

"  It  is  dear  to  yon,  I  suppose,  then,  that 
its  tenant  will  og^n  fail  to  meet  bis  engage- 
ments with  ns  r  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  enough  yet  to  warrant 
aueh  a  deciaion." 

"  Ah — then  yon  are  troubled  with  blind- 
ness 1  I  have  examined  every  thing;  I  think 
that  nothing  has  escaped  me.  I  request  yon 
to  take  steps  for  the  foreclosure  of  its  mort- 
gage" 

The  motive  of  this  was  only  too  plain.  A 
sudden  revolution  in  her  temper  had  made  It 
possible  for  her  to  conceive  this  fierce  but 
feeble  plan  to  gain  her  object.  I,  of  course, 
could  not  be  instrumental  in  the  transaction 
of  business  that  arose  from  anch  sources, 
and  I  said  so  in  as  many  words. 

She  gave  me  an  angry  reply. 

This  enabled  me  to  address  to  her  a  speech 
which  treated,  I  think,  of  every  phase  of  her 
conduct  in  the  matter  with  Tburman,  and  every 
sentiment  thathad  been  evolved  fVom  the  out- 
rage. I  did  not  spare  her.  The  iodignation 
that  I  felt  found  ready  words,  and,  I  think, 
if  I  recall  these  words  with  any  d^ree  of  ac- 
curacy, they  must  have  told  keenly  upon  her. 
I  spoke  as  if  from  tlie  moat  elevated  h^ght — 
the  height  where  the  love  was  flr^t  conceived 
— a  hdght  Immeasareably  above  the  plane 
of  common  torea — and,  as  the  cause  bad 
been  great,  ao  my  denonciaUon  of  its  ruin 
waa  aerere  and  relentleoa. 

I  uttered  the  last  words  in  the  colloquy. 

I  left  Hisa  Walling  trembling  between 
rage  and  remorse,  unable  to  g^qaay  me, 
yet  beholding,  in  far  higher  colore  than  I 
had  painted  it,  the  picture  of  the  error  she 
had  made.  I  left  the  room  and  the  house, 
and  returned  to  the  hotel,  where  I  cast  my- 
self down  to  puzzle  out  the  course  that  it  was 
best  fer  me  to  pursue. 

It  was  then  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  day  was  cloudless  and  warm,  and 
I  vaguely  remembered  that  I  had  seen  the 
grape-pickers  in  the  teeming  fields,  and  that 
the  day  was  like  a  day  of  heaven. 

At  five  o'clock  I  heard  Thurman's  steps 
in  the  corridor.  They  were  hurried,  and  I 
had  hardly  time  to  raise  myself  to  my  feet 
before  he  came  into  the  room. 

He  terrified  me  a  second  time  by  his  wild 


appearance.  He  looked  much  as  he  had 
looked  upon  the  day  that  he  came  from  his 
defeat  at  Lobill. 

He  fixed  bia  ^es  upon  me,  and,  passing 
by,  went  on  into  his  own  chamber.  He 
opened  his  tmnk,  searched  Init  for  a  moment, 
closed  it,  and  then  came  back,  still  walking 
rapidly.  He  gained  the  door  before  I  conld 
utter  a  word. 

"  Thurman  I  Thurman  I " 

"Weymouth,"  cried  he,  suddenly,  "give 
me  your  word  that  yon  have  not  interfered 
against  me  over  there."  He  nodded  in  the 
direction  of  Selbel's  house. 

"  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  have  not." 

"  Good  I  I  knew  that.  Uay  God  bleas 
and  keep  you,  my  dear,  good  friend  !  " 

In  an  instant  he  was  gone.  He  descended 
the  stairs,  crossed  the  hall,  crossed  the  echo- 
itq;  piazza,  and  then  bis  footsteps  were  lost 
upon  the  lawn. 

I  cannot  say  what  etopldity  kept  me  won- 
dering, as  I  did,  for  fifteen  minutes  about  the 
reason  and  force  of  both  his  act  and  words. 
I  aat  like  a  mammy,  and  with  my  wita  aa 
dead  aa  if  I  were  asleep.  I  bad  not  made 
up  my  mind  what  to  do,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  clock  atmck  the  hour  of  five  that  I  di- 
vested  myself  of  the  miat  tint  involved  me. 

Then  I  leaped  to  my  feet  with  the  qnea- 
tion  In  my  month,  "  What  did  he  take  from 
bia  trunk  t "  I  ran  into  his  room,  and  found 
the  box  locked  and  the  key  gone. 

I  had  once  seen  a  hall-porter  spring  a 
lock  with  a  well-placed,  vigorous  kick.  I 
tried  this  kick.  It  succeeded  ;  the  lid  flew 
up,  and  I  seized  it.  I  looked  for  Thur- 
man's pistol-case.  As  I  now  fully  expected, 
one  of  the  glittering  weapons  was  gone. 

Now,  then,  for  Reinhart'a  house  I  I 
caught  up  my  hat,  and  was  out-of-doora  in  ao 
instant.  It  was  not  a  time  for  roads  aiid>  cor- 
ners, and  I  took  a  straight  line  over  fences, 
through  yards,  and  across  vineyards,  and 
never  halted  for  an  instant.  And  well  I 
might  not.  I  had  upon  my  shoulders  the 
blame  for  this  crisis,   I  ran  like  a  fox. 

I  came  up  to  the  old  red  honse  with  its 
clumped  wood  by  a  aide-path  that,  being 
grasa-grown,  gave  no  echo  to  my  footsteps.  I 
eanght  glimpsea,  while  I  was  yet  thirty  yards 
away,  of  figorea  moving  in  the  litUe  court- 
yard. 

I  wu  about  to  buret  In  npon  them,  when 
their  portions  and  behavior  deterred  me. 

There  were  preaent  Thurman,  Seibel,  and 
Beiuhart  Thurman,  almost  facing  the  covert 
where  I  was,  was  atanding  beaide  the  bole 
of  one  of  the  willows.  The  girl  waa  locked 
close  in  his  arms,  with  her  head  turned  side- 
ways and  upward  upon  hia  breast.  Her  eyes 
were  closed,  but  between  their  lids  there 
trickled  a  few  tears — not  a  hot  current  that 
denoted  a  turbulent  passion,  but  those  scant 
drops  that  utter  woe  sometimes  wrings  from 
one  whom  it  has  paralyzed. 

The  father,  who  bad  instinctively  bared 
hia  head,  grasped  the  shirt  of  his  daughter's 
dress  with  his  gnarled  hand,  and,  with  the 
rim  of  his  hat  half  covering  his  trembling 
lips,  sought  to  draw  her  away. 

For  one  splendid  instant  they  stood  thus. 
All  was  absolutely  silenL  Even  tbe  rustle 
of  the  leaves  was  hudied,  and  the  fUling 
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saaligbt  spread  upon  their  heads  and  figures 
its  InetTable  glow. 

What  a  scene  was  this  for  m«  t— •!  who 
oould  di^e  the  agtwies  that  beset  than  all 
I  had  but  to  ntter  a  word  to.  dissoive  these 
agonies— I  had  bat  to  apprise  Thnnnau  of 
the  caase  of  the  sudden  eluoge  in  Beinhart's 
sordid  mind  to  ei^ode  tlie  sorrow  tliat  seemed 
to  impend — bat  I  did  not  move.  I  was  an- 
tranood,  allored  by  the  poeUo  speotaele. 

Sribel's  arms  dnqqwd  from  her  lorer's 
ihoalder,  her  head  sank  npon  her  breast, 
and,  guided  by  her  father's  band,  she  made  « 
step  backward.  Had  It  not  been  for  the 
glaring  brilUanoy  of  Tburman's  ejes,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  have  tbougbt  him  dead,  not- 
wlthstandtog  hfs  upright  position.  He  wbs 
as  white  as  chalk,  hU  cheekawere  "  dragged  " 
upon  his  face,  and  his  lips  were  parted  ^ver 
his  set  teeth.  His  shoulders  were  lowered, 
and  bii  form  was  so  bent  that  it  did  not  seem 
tiiat  he  could  sustain  it  a  moment 

From  Seibers  lips  there  burst  a  long  cry 
that  partly  reaembled  the  groan  of  a  man 
and  partly  the  wailing  of  a  child.  She  did 
not  look  at  Tharman.  Her  forUtude  was 
something  suUimew  The  two,  father  and 
dau^ter,  drew  away  Ineh  by  inoh^  the  formcar 
growing  more  lesolate  and  the  latter  mm 
mild. 

What  waa  this  to  end  in  r  Ooald  the 
girl's  filial  lore  withstand  this  frightful  test  f 
Conld  Thnrman's  spirit  bear  yet  another  out- 
rage? 

X  felt  a  tonofa  upon  my  arm. 

Before  I  turned  I  knew  whose  face  I  was 
to  meet.  It  seemed  as  natural  that  Uarion 
Walling  should  be  there  as  that  any  crimioal 
sliould  be  present  at  his  own  arraignmenL 

She  whispered  distinctly : 

"  Prevent  this  I  Send  her  back  to  him  i 
TellJleinhart  that  I  will  not  interfere.  Hast- 
en, in  the  name  of  Uercy  I  " 

I  looked  at  her  for  an  instant.  From  her 
lips  these  words  were  simply  heroic.  Tbey 
were  against  the  spirit  of  the  whole  of  her 
wUlfal  life.  With  one  breath  she  dammed 
up  the  fierce  corrent  of  her  desires— a  cur- 
rent that  had  heretofore  swept  all  obstacles 
before  it— and  for  this  cause  I 

She  was  pallid,  and  tears  stood  In  her 
eyes.   Tears  from  Marion  Walling  I 

I  turned  and  walked  quickly  Into  the 
eooit-yard,  and  was  be^de  B^hart  in  a  mo- 
mmt.  I  whispered  to  him.  He  quitted  bis 
hold  upon  bis  daughter's  dress.  She  flew  to 
Tharman  Uke  ui  arrow.  I  beard  them  kiss 
eaob  other,  uid  I  led  Bdnhart  away.  Ifiss 
Walling  had  left  the  plaee,  and  I  did  not  see 
her  until  that  night  at  a  late  hour. 

She  seat  for  me  at  her  botd  and  said : 

"  I  beg  that  yon  will,  if  possible,  keep  it 
secret  from  Xr.  Tharman  that  I  have  been 
here.  If  it  Is  not  possible,  endeavor  to  make 
him  think  that  I  have  had  no  hand  in  his  af- 
fairs. If  thai  is  not  posaible,  make  it  clear 
at  least  that  I  now  perceive  how  guilty  tow- 
ard him  I  have  been.  Say  that  I  humble 
myself  before  him — that  I,  too,  have  pain — 
pain  that  I  fear  will  never  leave  me  I " 

I  could  believe  that.  I  never  saw  a  wom- 
an so  utterly  cast  down,  and  yet  holdng  her. 
aelf  with  so  grand  an  air. 

She  and  ber  father  left  the  Island  on  the 


morning  of  the  following  day.  I  told  Thnr- 
man  all  He  bowed  gravely,  but  sdd  nothing 
— not  a  word.  He  and  Selbel  were  married 
within  the  week,  and  I  believe  than  to  be 
perfectly  happy. 

AlBBBT  F.  WmSTIR. 


CUBAN  LITERATURE. 

ris  strange,  though  nevertheless  a  fact, 
that  the  sorrowful  events  which  have 
marked  the  history  of  Sp^'s  richest  pos- 
session, and  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  tbe 
outside  world,  have  caused  the  literature  of 
tbe  island  to  be  almost  wholly  overlooked. 
More  strange  it  is  that,  amid  the  cares  and 
vexations  arising  from  civil  and  political 
strife,  Cuba  should  have  produced  any  writ- 
ers capable  of  interesting  the  general  pablic 
by  the  vigor,  beauty,  and  dignity  of  their 
work. 

When  treating  the  literature  of  any  peo- 
ple it  is  always  well  to  begin  with  its  poetry. 
We  find  no  difficulty  in  choosing  tbe  names 
of  Heredia,  Milanes,  and  Flacldo,  as  three 
Cuban  poets  to  whom  all  praise  is  due.  In- 
deed, the  best  productions  of  the  Cuban  mind 
must  be  sought  in  the  realm  of  poetry.  As 
in  older  lands,  the  poet,  tbe  morning-star  of 
the  ndnd,  is  also  the  patriot  In  tlie  minstrel, 
and  is  recogidzed  as  such  by  tbe  government. 

The  three  poets  whose  names  we  have  just 
written  are  the  representatiTes  of  as  many 
classes  of  the  population  in  the  cities.  To 
unfold,  in  brief,  their  cliaraeter  and  temper, 
may  only  be  perchance  to  picture  the  Im- 
pulses of  tbe  higher  order  of  Cuban  minds. 

Jo86  Maria  Heredia  was  the  son  of  a  pn- 
triot,  and  was  born  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  in 
1808.  For  nearly  sixteen  years  be  lived  in 
Ueuco,  and  then,  removing  to  Havana,  be- 
gan the  practice  of  the  law.  Being  naturally 
gifted,  and  possessing  a  high  degree  of  intel- 
ligence, it  was  to  be  expected  that  Heredia 
would  draw  down  npon  himself  tbe  suspicions 
of  a  government  which  believed  that  "  infor- 
mation should  not  beowne  general  in  the  isl- 
and." Proscribed  by  ignorance  and  malice, 
Heredia  came  to  America,  where  he  remained 
but  a  short  time. 

In  1826  be  went  again  into  Mexico,  and 
there  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
afterward  a  judge  on  tbe  Supreme  bench,  and 
finally  a  senator  of  tbe  r^ublie.  He  died, 
in  office  on  the  6t]i  of  Hay,  1889,  dearly  be- 
lored  on  account  of  his  int^ity,  charity, 
and  am^lnlity  of  character.  Althoufdi  be 
passed  away  in  exile,  he  never  fo^t  the 
land  which  gave  him  birth,  or  ceased  to  la- 
ment the  down-trodden  fortune  of  bis  fellow- 
oountrymen. 

It  is  unnecessary,  for  the  present  to  in- 
dulge any  thorough  criticlBm  of  Heredia'a 
writings.  But  this  much  may  be  said :  as 
a  poet,  the  dignity  of  bis  ttioughts,  the  har- 
mony of  bis  versification,  and  the  graces  of 
his  language,  fully  support  his  claim  to  tbe 
high  rank  which  his  countrymen  have  as- 
signed to  him. 

In  order  to  make  this  assertion  more  cer- 
tain of  appreciation,  one  would  simply  have 
to  recall  tbe  poem  of  "Niagara,"  oi>bicb  Mr. 
Bryant  has  i^ven  us  a  moat  excellent  version. 


Who  else  has  ever  pictured  Id  such  sublime- 
language  a  scene  whose  **  ezpreasive  silence  ** 
beat  okp  aing  f  Even  n^  the  toink  of  those 
mighty  falls,  the  palm 'trees  of  Cuba  si|^ 
through  tbe  wanderer's  tiioughts,  and  whis- 
per sadly  of  the  misery  that  abounds  in  their 
shadft 

Where,  too,  can  we  find  so  genuine  a 
thrill  of  poetic  feeling  and  manly  passion  as 
.  areshown  In  thef<dIowingezbraot  from**Tbe- 

'  Exile's  HymnF"— 

"  Fair  land  of  Cuba  I  on  thy  shores  are  seen 
Life's  br  extremes  ofnoble  and  of  mean  ; 
The  world  of  sense  In  matctaleas  beauty  dietsed^. 
And  namelesa  bonrora  hid  within  ttij  breast 
Ordained  of  Heaven  Hie  ftdreat  flower  of  earth. 
False  to  tliy  gifts,  and  reCkteSB  of  tbj  Urth  1 
The  tTranl'B  clamor  and  the  slave's  sad  cry. 
With  the  sharp  lash  In  insolent  reply— 
Such  are  the  sonnds  that  echo  on  thy  plains. 
While  virtue  fiiints,  and  vice  unMushlng  reigns. 

"  Blse,  and  to  power  a  daring  heart  oppoae  I 
Confront  with  death  these  worse  flisn  dcatb-IIko 

woes. 

UnftdUng  valor  dialns  the  flying  Ikte ; 
Who  dares  to  die  shall  win  dte  coiiq,aero^ 
state  I 

We,  too,  can  leave  a  glory  and  a  name 

Our  children's  children  shall  not  btssh  to  claim  ;. 

To  the  Ihr  ftttnre  let  ns  turn -our  eyes, 

And  np  to  Ood'e  stUl  unpolluted  skies ! 

What  bast  thou,  Cuban  t  Life  Itself  reeign— 
Th7  very  grave  la  tosecuielr  thine  1 
Thj  Uood,  th7  treasure,  poored  like  tropic  laln 
From  tyrant  bands  to  feed  the  soU  of  Spain. 
If  It  be  truth  that  nations  still  must  bear 
The  cmsblttg  yoke,  tbe  wasting  fbtters  wear— 
If  to  the  people  this  be  Heaven's  decree 
To  clasp  their  shams,  nor  struggle  to  be  free. 
From  truth  bo  base  my  heart  indignant  tnms. 
With  freedom's  frenzy  all  my  spirit  bums, 
That  rage  which  ruled  the  Bomam's  aonl  of  Are, 
And  filled  tby  heart  Ootnmbla'a  patriot  sire  t 
Cuba,  thou  still  Shalt  rise,  as  pure,  ae  brl|^t 
As  tl^  free  idr-as  fkdl  of  Uvlng  light: 
Free  as  tbe  waves  that  fbam  aronnd  thr  BtnndB« 
Elseing  thy  shores,  and  curling  o'er  thy  sands  I  ** 

'  Milanes,  unlike  Heredia,  was  a  plebeian 
by  birth,  and  belonged  strictly  to  tbe  mer- 
cantile class.  Very  little  la  related  of  his  pub- 
lic life,  white  of  his  domestic  life  we  can  only 
catch  a  glimpse  occasionally  In  bis  verse.  Al- 
ways despondent  and  always  melanchdy,  his 
soul  could  give  origin  only  to  strains  of  a  sad, 
mystical  fervor. 

Says  his  brother:  "  He  was  inspired  with 
the  noble  enthusiasm  of  accomplishing  a 
great  Bodal  mission,  and,  possessed  of  faith 
and  hiqpe,  selected  for  the  subject  of  hU 
songs  moral  or  philosopUeal  Ideas.*'  Whil« 
readfa^  the  plaintive  murmors  of  Ifilaneat 
we  are  often  reminded  of  the  sonnets  of  Oa* 
moens,  or  the  complete  of  Tasso.  And^ 
when  we  are  told  that  the  poet's  conscious* 
ness  of  the  wrongs  of  his  country  finally  over- 
powered his  reason,  we  need  not  be  stfrptised. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  Placido— or  oT 
Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion  Valdes,  for  sucb  was 
his  real  name — who  was  boro  a  mulatto,  bred 
a  pariah,  and  fell  a  victim  to  tbe  tyranny  of 
the  government. 

We  need  not  here  record  any  parUculara 
of  his  career,  for  sorely  we  shall  find  them 
nowhere  written  down,  and,  besides,  the  world 
oares  but  little  for  the  homely  annals  of  a 
mnrtjr.  There  Is  one  scene,  however,  in  the 
life  of  Placido,  which  ought  not  be  forgotten. 
It  interprets  the  inspiration  which  made  him 
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k  poet,  and  fills  the  mind  of  him  who  con- 
templates  it  with  iDefikble  sadness. 

When,  in  1S44,  signs  'of  an  ioiorreotiou 
MDong  the  colored  popubtion  of  Cnba  began 
to  appear,  the  captain -general  reaolred  to 
meet  them  by  military  action.  Hordes  of 
brutish  troopers  were  let  loose  in  the  island; 
and  one  after  another  of  the  inspeoted  lead- 
ers was  made  %  Tietim  of  omeUy.  In  the 
campaign,  "nambon  of  free  persons  of  color 
and  of  alarei  died  under  the  lash  "—another 
■ccoont  Bays  three  tbonsand— "many  others 
were  summarily  shot,  and  such  infamous  ex- 
cesses were  committed  by  the  fiteak  as  beg- 
gar belief."  The  victims  of  this  dreadful 
perseontion  were  stripped  of  their  property, 
and  the  crown  officers — with  a  few  honorable 
excq)tiona — soon  converted  their  system  of 
toror  into  a  grand  financial  expedient 
White  Creoles  and  foreigners  were  not  ex- 
empted from  the  pestilence  of  power,  and  the 
planters  were  oompelled  to  ransom  their 
slaves  at  great  coat  from  a  tribunal  which  ar- 
rested without  aoousatioQ  and  condemned 
without  inquiry. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  whether  Flacido 
was  in  any  way  ooacemed  in  the  conspiracy 
or  not.  For  a  long  tioM  yrevioos,  however, 
he  had  wim  a  fidr  nfmiatUm  aa  a  poet,  and 
WE8  highly  respected  by  bit  olaas.  This 
fact  alMM  ma  eoodgb  to  eonviot  him  in  the 
•yM  of  the  government,  and  oertain  it  Is  that 
be  waa  of  the  nnmbtf  ttf  tboee  who  were  first 
arrested,  and,  brii^  adjudged  guilty,  was  sen- 
towed  to  be  shot. 

While  dnking  beneath  the  weight  of  hia 
prlstm-chaine,  and  awaiting  the  preparations 
for  bis  departure  from  this  world,  Plaoido 
composed  one  of  the  finest  of  his  poems.  We 
(^e  a  version  of  it  entire,  forewarning  the 
reader  that  it  falls  far  beneath  the  beauty 
and  pathos  of  the  original.  The  poem  ia  en- 
titled "Prayer  to  God." 

"OGodoflOTeonboimdddl  Lordsnpnmel 
la  ovarwbelmlng  grief  to  tbee  I  fl; ; 
Bendliig  this  veil  of  bateAil  calumny, 
Ob,  let  tblM  arm  of  might  my  flune  redeem  I 
mpe  thou  tUs  liMil  dlsgmoe  from  (dr  my  brow, 
With  which  the  wwld  bath  sought  to  stamp  It 
now. 

•*  Thou  King  of  Unga,  my  jhthen'  God  and  mine, 
TbOB  art  my  soie  and  strong  defease ; 
The  pdar  snows,  and  tropic  Ores  Intense, 
The  shaded  sea,  the  air,  the  light,  are  thine ; 
The  me  of  leaves,  the  waters'  cbangelbl  tide, 
Ail  things  are  thine,  and  hy  thy  will  abide. 

**  Hum  art  aS  power  ;  aD  lUto  from  thee  goes  forth, 
And  fkllfl  to  flow  obedient  to  thy  breath ; 
Without  tbee  all  is  naught ;  In  eodlees  death 
All  Nature  sinks,  foriom  snd  nothing  worth. 
Tet  even  the  vdd  obeys  thee,  and  from 
nao^t. 

By  thy  dread  word,  the  llrlng  man  was 
wron^it. 

"  Ueidfal  Ood  I  bow  shoald  I  thee  deceive  f 
Let  thy  eternal  wisdom  search  my  soul  I 
Bowed  down  to  earth  by  folsebood's  base  con- 
trol, 

Uer  stain teM  wings  not  now  the  air  may  cleave. 
Send  forth  thine  bosU  of  truth,  and  set  her 
free! 

Stay  thou,  O  Lord,  the  oppressOEfs  victory  I 

**  7orfald  It,  Lord,  by  that  most  free  ontponrlng 
Oftbine  own  precious  blood  fbr  every  brother 
or  oar  lost  nee,  and  by  thy  boly  Mother, 
So  fan  of  grief,  so  loving,  so  adoring, 

Who,  clothed  In  sorrow,  followed  thee  sAr, 
Weeping  thy  death  like  a  declining  star. 


"  Bat  If  thld  lot  thy  love  ordalne  to  me— 
To  yield  to  foes  most  cruel  and  nnjDBt, 
To  die,  and  leave  my  poor  and  eenselMS  dust 
The  scoff  and  sport  oTthelr  weak  enmity- 
Speak  thou  1  and  then  thy  purposes  ftalflll; 
Lord  of  my  lib,  voA  thou  tl^  psiltet  wUL" 

Sad  letters  Pladdo  wrote  to  his  wife  and 

mother  before  the  last  dresd  hour  bad  come. 
On  the  28th  of  June  nineteen  victims,  along 
with  the  poet,  were  led  into  the  Plaza  of 
Uatansas.  Like  a  chieftain  leading  on  bis 
warriors,  like  an  Indian  chantiog  his  death- 
song,  Flacido  passed  to  his  end,  singing  hia 
own  noble  prayer.  Writes  the  historinn  of 
the  scene :  "  He  was  to  suffer  first,  stepped 
into  the  square,  knelt  with  unbandaged  eyes, 
and  gave  the  signal  to  the  soldiers.  When 
the  smoke  rolled  away,  it  was  seen  that  he 
bad  only  been  wounded,  and  bad  fallen  in 
agony  to  the  ground.  A  murmur  of  pity  and 
horror  ran  through  the  cr^wd ;  but  Flacido, 
slowly  rising  to  his  knees,  drew  up  his  form 
proudly,  and  cried,  in  a  broken  voice:  *  Fare- 
well, world  1  ever  piUless  to  me  1  Fire  hert  / ' 
raising  his  hand  to  bis  temples." 

The  best  eriUdsm  of  Plaeido's  poetic  gen- 
ins  lies  In  the  "Jftrayer  to  Ood."  He  who 
oonld  so  feel  and  speak  requires  no  vain- 
worded  eulogy.  "I  know  no  Cuban  poet," 
says  SiUs  de  Qneroga,  "Heredia  included, 
who  approaches  him  in  geidus,  in  'polteb,  and 
in  dignity." 

And  yet  this  man  Plaoido  was  only  a  mu- 
latto, who  might  have  stood  behind  a  lady  at 
table,  aud  thought  himself  only  too  fortunate 
to  listen  to  the  twaddle  of  pretty  sentimen- 
talism  1  Is  it  not  truly  wonderl\il  to  hear  a 
poet,  esteemed  humble  by  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  addressing  himself  to  the 
Queen-Regent  of  Spain  in  language  like  this  ? 

'*  Some  one  there  Is  who,  with  Us  golden  lyre. 
Worthier  thy  sovereign  ear,  shall  cbant 
To  tbe  vibrations  of  Its  Jeweled  strings 
More  gratefbl  songs,  perchance,  but  not 
free  I" 

Other  poeu  belong  to  Cuba  than  those 
whose  names  we  have  already  written.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  as  works  of  art 
the  poems  wliich  have  aohleved  the  most  un- 
bounded popularity  in  tbe  island  deserve  high 
commendation.  The  student  of  Spanish  lit- 
erature need  not  be  told  of  the  superabun- 
dance of  bad  models  that  have  sprung  up 
since  the  days  of  Cervantes  and  Calderon. 
Bat  it  may  be  said  that  the  study  of  the 
French  romanticists  has  somewhat  relieved 
the  Caban  poets  from  Spanidi  thralldom. 
New  secrets  of  oomposiUoa  have  been  dis- 
closed by  VTotor  Hugo  and  Lunartine  (was 
there  ever  a  Cuban  that  would  not  fall  wor> 
sbipii^  at  the  feet  of  the  latter!),  while  ma- 
terialism in  morals  and  philosophy  has  been 
taught  by  Tohiey  and  De  Traey.  Tet  the  pre- 
vailing temper  of  tbe  tropics  is  as  hostile  to  the 
highest  forms  of  poetry  as  to  incessant  labor. 

Everywhere  the  voice,  equally  with  the 
mind,  grows  languid  in  summer;  and  more 
especially  ia  this  true  in  a  land  where  sum- 
mer is  almoat  etemaL  "  Out  of  their  few 
warm  days,"  says  lAndor,  "  the  English,  if 
the  produce  is  not  wine  and  oil,  gather  song 
and  gamer  sensibility.  Out  of  their  un- 
changing beats  and  ^tendors,  tbe  sons  of 
the  tropics  gather  tears  and  gamer  senti- 
meutallavi." 


If  we  have  refrained  from  pcesenting  to 
the  reader  tbe  names  of  all  the  Cuban  poets, 
those  rich,  sonorous  Spanish  names,  which 
one  cvinot  utta  without  an  unoonsoious  in- 
flation of  the  and  an  Inrolnntary  wave 
of  tbo  liand,  periiaps  the  titles  of  wxne  of 
thdr  woAs  will  oonvey  a  sulBdent  idea  to 
the  judidous  leader  of  the  sdioot  to  which 
they  should  be  referred :  "  Passion-flowers,'* 
Heart-beats,"  "  LesTes  of  my  Soul,"  "  SouU 
echoes,"  "  Whirlwinds  of  the  Tropics,"  such 
are  the  phrases  which  most  delight.  Scarce- 
ly, if  ever,  do  we  find  in  these  poems  the 
lack  of  a  true  respect  for  what  is  truest  in 
womanhood ;  and  Hilanea  only  bespeaks  the 
faith  of  hia  fellows  when  he  says : 

*'  sun  In  woman's  heart  the  tnie  Eden  lingers. 
Bearing  fruit  of  Lovlog,  Feeling,  and  Belief;" 

As  yet  but  little  may  be  of  the  prose 
literature  of  Cuba.  One  reason  for  this  may 
be  found  in  the  exclamation  of  Jacques  de 
Uoiay  to  his  judges.  "  How  can  we  speak," 
said  he,  "  who  have  no  freedom  to  nill ;  for, 
witb  the  loss  of  freedom  to  will,  man  loses 
every  thing — honor,  courage,  eloquence  t " 

There  are  bookstores  in  Havana  in  which 
there  are  worthy  aud  readable  volumes.  But 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  thing  in 
these  books  which  should  indicate  that  the 
University  of  Havana  has  borne  any  more 
fruit  than  tbe  Oxford  of  the  Arabs— El  Axhar. 
Cuban  newspapers  are  exceedingly  trashy; 
there  are  no  magasines  of  any  value ;  and 
whatever  is  published  in  them  is  oerttda  to 
lack  vigor  and  earnestness,  because  wholly 
under  the  sarveillance  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
days  when  the  Inquisitors  sought  out  here- 
tics to  their  death  wdre  not  more  terrible 
than  sane  of  the  days  of  Sptnish  <^iimBition 
hi  Cuba. 

If  a  lady  wishes  to  rsad  a  novel,  she  may 
eitiier  take  down  from  the  shelf  a  tsle  of  one 
of  the  anoient  romanoers,  or  content  herself 
with  a  translation  of  some  recent  French 
noveL  As  in  the  Parisian  press,  one  often 
beholds  a  feuUteton  occupying  a  large  space 
in  an  Havana  newspaper.  Publishers  can 
better  afford  to  make  use  of  this  means  of 
pleasure  than  to  pay  large  sums  for  more  im- 
portant services.  The  leading  articlea  are 
often  able;  but  the  body  of  tbe  paper  is  filled 
with  very  poor  miscellaneous  matte". 

Such  a  personage  as  a  "  rcportei  "  is  al- 
most unknown  in  Cuba.  Very  nearl)  all  of 
the  current  news  is  picked  up  only  by  hear- 
My,  and,  being  passed  from  ear  to  ear  among 
the  merchants  who  congregate  on  the  crowded 
quay,  gains  in  size  and  interest  by  tbe  time 
that  it  reaches  the  journal  office.  In  Havana, 
especially,  it  is  possible  for  a  few  lines  to  at> 
tain  the  length  of  a  column  in  tbe  course  of 
a  couple  of  hours.  Oeokgb  L.  Avrih. 


''THROmn  THE  WELL." 

MOST  English  cities  and  towns  that  date 
back  to  the  feudal  times  have  their 
Freemen — candidates  for  the  ranks  of  which 
are  elected  upon  a  certain  day  every  year.  Tbe 
qualifications  of  candidature  differ  in  various 
towns,  but  generally  they  consist  either  in 
hereditary  descent  or  by  serving  a  specified 
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term  of  jea-re,'  apprenticeship  to  one  of  those 
priril^ed  burgeaaea.  Candidates  are  elected 
for  life,  and  are  entitled  to  vote  for  parlia- 
mentary representatives  of  the  county,  diTls- 
ion,  or  boroagh,  to  which  they  belong. 

In  times  past,  vhen  the  franchise  iras 
confined  to  the  aristocratic  fev,  these  Free- 
men were  natarally  held  in  high  eatimaUon. 
Then  they  were  a  power  in  the  land,  and,  as 
they  generally  stood  united,  their  "  vote  and 
interest "  was  of  considerable  importance  at 
election-times.  To  their  credit  be  it  sud, 
they  oiuaUy  "  plamped  "  on  the  side  of  lib- 
erty and  reform,  and  in  <9posttioD  to  the  oon- 
lemtire  Intereits  of  tbe  Tory  lord  of  the 
manor,  ffiatorians  hare  been  too  diary  is 
•ocording  to  theae  Vmmea  taU  oredit  for  Uie 
part  Uiey  played  In  patiently  asaiiUng  tbe  de- 
velopment of  those  great  principles  of  par- 
liamentary reform  that  England  now  enjoys. 
The  names  of  great  reform  leaders  natarally 
becone  hoasehold  irorde,  irfaile  the  parUcalar 
oUss  of  voters  that  sent  them  to  St.  James's 
is  overlooked.  The  Oreys  of  Korthumbcr. 
land,  to  take  a  single  example,  owed  their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Free- 
men of  AInwiok  and  Horpeth,  who,  in  firm 
phalanx  and  with  sometimes  periloas  perse- 
verance, did  battle  against  the  Tory  nominee 
of  Percy,  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The 
part  that  the  Greys  enacted  during  tbe  great 
struggle  that  culminated  in  the  Beform  Bill 
of  1882  belongs  to  history;  and  many  in- 
stances might  be  cited  where  tbe  Freemen's 
vote  turned  the  wavering  balance  against  ar- 
istocradc  despotism. 

Inasmuch  as  the  various  charters  of  these 
Freemen  date  back  tQ  feudal  times,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  act  of  bestowing  immuni- 
ties and  pri^eges  iovariably  involved  some 
morticing  fanmillation.  Thos,  In  one  town 
the  candidate  fbr  freedom  is  led  round  cer- 
tain streets  like  a  horse  with  Us  bead  in  a 
hempen  haltw.  In  another,  be  ia  Bwoi^  feet 
and  hands  by  and  between  two  officers  of  the 
Freemett*s  Gnlld,  and  thus  for  half  a  score 
timet  has  his  bams  brought  into  vigorous  col- 
Haion  with  a  hi^  round  bowlder  on  (he  town 
moor ;  while  in  Alnwick,  as  all  tbe  text- 
books tell  you, "  the  person  who  takes  up  bis 
Freedom  ia  obliged  by  a  clause  in  the  charter 
to  jump  into  an  ac^jaoent  bog,  in  which  some- 
times b'  mast  sink  to  his  cfain." 

Thr  subscriber  jumped  into  this  "bog" 
nearl;  a  score  of  years  since ;  and,  on  the 
•.25tb  day  of  April,  1874,  while  revisiting  old 
'  scenes  in  England,  he  again  stood  beside  tbe 
Stygian  mud-pool,  and  beheld  a  dozen  candi- 
dates pass  "  through  the  Well."  Here  was  a 
most  grotesque  and  extraordinarily  amusing 
rite  celebrated  on  an  extensive  common,  in 
the  open  daylight,  and  yet  there  was  not  a 
single  reporter  present.  Imagine  such  a  con- 
dition of  affidrs  in  enterprising  America  I  Nor 
does  it  appear— «nd  the  memory  of  man 
serves  not  to  tbe  contrary — that  a  single 
member  of  that  industrious  fratenmy  ever 
witnessed  the  ceremony  of  making  an  Aln- 
wick Freeman.  Nothing  qipToaehing  a  de- 
spription,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  knows, 
has  ever  been  printed.  The  following  sketch, 
therefore,  of  the  scenes  witnessed  last  year 
on  St.  Hiu^'s  Day  is  hereby  offered,  as  ingeur 
ions  inventors  say,  to  "  supply  a  felt  want." 


Alnwick  always  'awakes  to  unusual  activ- 
ity on  this  morning  of  St.  Mark's  Day.  Around 
the  White  Swan,  Black  Swan.  Turk's  Head, 
and  Star  Hotels,  groups  of  gossipiug  towns- 
folks  are  congr^ated,  recalling  "  the  glorious 
days  of  the  old  stage-coach,"  when  Alnwick 
was  a  town  of  bustling  importance  on  the 
route  between  London  and  Edinbui^b.  Ev- 
ery quaint  little  tavern  has  its  knot  of  idlers, 
every  tortuous  alley -way  has  vomited  its 
complement  of  spectators  into  the  street, 
while  around  the  Market  Gross  and  St.  Hi- 
chael's  Pant  there  are  still  larger  knou  of 
loungers  specnlaUng  on  the  events  of  tbe  day 
—who  wlU  be  **  first  through,"  who  wiU  «•  win 
the  bouodaries,**  how  many  equestrian  disas- 
ters will  befall,  and  so  on. 

Meantime,  sparse  droves  of  country  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  bustle  along  Bondgate, 
down  Fottergate  and  Clayport,  and  up  Water- 
gate and  the  Fet^  toward  tbe  centre  of  in- 
terest Every  one  looks  for  the  holly-bush 
as  he  walks  along — ^for  tbe  hi^e  holly  at  the 
door  is  the  immemorial  inaignia  of  each  as 
aspire  to  the  Freedom  of  Alnwick  on  this  au- 
spicious day.  At  what  time  the  great  castle- 
clock  and  Town-Hall  clock  agree  in  boom- 
ing forth,  stroke  for  stroke,  the  hour  of 
ten,  the  excitement  has  reached  fever-heat. 
Everybody  is  now  in  tbe  market-place.  The 
Freemen,  tn  eue,  gallantly  mounted  on  all 
sorts  of  steeds  —  colts,  broken-down  thor- 
ough-breds,  sha^y-hoofed  Belgians,  and  huge 
Cleveland  roadsters— each  man  in  bis  "  San* 
day  elaes,"  and  his  grandsire's  sword  clank, 
ing  awkwardly  by  his  side,  are  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  Town  HsU.  Tbtir  friends,  some 
mounted,  more  afoot,  sorround  tbem,  and  re- 
ooont  to  buttou-boled  listeners  the  memorable 
adiievements  of  tiieir  several  years.  Pres- 
ently emerge  (torn  tbe  andmt  portals  of  the 
Hall,  and  gravely  descend  the  broad  stone 
sttdnraj,  the  four  chamberlains,  in  cocked- 
hat  and  flowing  wig,  enveloped  in  ample  gold- 
laced  cloaks,  breecdiM,  and  ^k  stockings, 
and  bearing  proudly  thciraWUte  wands  of  of- 
flce.  Aoeompanyiag  them  Is  the  castle  bai- 
Uff,  In  eqnally  ccnsplcuous  r^^Ia,  somewhat 
more  austere  bearing,  and  more  pronounced 
withal  about  the  calves.  It  is  this  high  ofS- 
oial's  duty  to  see  that  the  twelve  candidates 
comply  with  every  provision  of  the  ancient 
charter ;  failing  in  any  jot  or  tittle  of  which 
he  will  report  to  his  noble  master,  the  Duke 
of  N'ortbumberland,  when  there  will  certain- 
ly be  trouble. 

While  they  are  organiring  the  departure 
to  the  Well,"  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  privileges  these  Freemen  ei^oy. 

By  grant  of  King  John,  "  Ayden  Forest," 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Alnwioh  Moor, 
belongs  to  the  Freemw  forever ;  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  for  so  long  as  they  strictly 
observe  the  conditions  imposed.  This  "  for- 
est "  consists  of  three  thousand  acres  of  land, 
rolling  in  a  billowy  slope  westward  from 
the  town  nnttl  it  att^u  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, and  Its  western  boundary,  at  Lemington 
Bidge.  It  is  moatiy  Inferior  land,  more  or 
less  covered  with  purple  httther  and  the  yel- 
low-blooming gorse ;  but  It  is  **  a  fine  ^eep- 
walk,"  and  a  few  hundred  acres  near  Aln- 
wick, and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  park- 
w%ll  of  the  duke,  is  very  superior  soil.  Of 


the  natural  beauties  of  its  landscape  it  is 
uaoecessary  to  speak,  except  to  remark  that 
the  ancient  charter  distinctly  forbids  any  in- 
terference with  them  by  any  form  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  gorse  or  the  heather  may  be 
burned,  but  not  hoed  or  otherwise  eradicated 
by  any  implement;  while  no  crop  whatso- 
ever, except  of  Nature's  original  planting, 
shall  be  ndsed  upon  any  portion  of  it.  Each 
Freeman  is  allowed  the  pasturage  of  a  atipa- 
lated  number  of  sheep,  oxen,  cows,  or  horses, 
or  he  may  sell  his  privil^e  from  year  to 
year ;  and,  as  no  fences  are  permitted  except 
at  tbe  boundaries,  the  floeks  are  cared  for  by 
shepherds.  Thus,  for  centuries,  the  Free- 
men, closely  watched  by  grasj^g  lords  of 
the  house  of  Pwcy,  maintained  thdr  moor 
intact  But,  a  quarter  of  a  ceotnry  since,  an 
infusion  of  restless  spirits  was  received  Into 
the  hitherto  staid  and  eminently  cautious 
body.  The  old  charter  was  torn  from  its 
sanctuary,  examined,  and  learnedly  oritidsed 
by  these  rash  reformers.  Meetings  were  held, 
speeches  made,  and  reeolntione  passed  to  the 
eSeet  that  a  certain  portion  of  Alnwick  Moor 
be  straightway  inclosed  and  cultivated  as 
arable  land  for  the  use  of  said  Freemen,  etc 
The  duke  sat  in  his  castle  hard  by  the  silver 
Alne,  and  to  these  resolutions  he  gave  no 
token  of  his  approval  or  disapproval  But, 
when  the  ploughshare  pi^ed  the  vii^n  soil 
of  Ayden,  the  Percy  made  wassail  in  bis 
hall ;  and  his  forester  and  his  woodmen  were 
directed  to  inclose  one  thouBand  acres  of  tbe 
moor  that  adjoined  his  park.  It  was  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  tract,  and  It  had  been 
surveyed  two  centuries  before  in  anticipation 
of  that  fatal  ploughshare.  This  was  the  pen- 
alty imposed  by  a  violation  of  the  charter : 
"  one  tUrd  of  tiie  land  to  revert  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor."  And  there  It  will  remain,  so 
far  as  the  Freemen  are  concerned,  till  the 
crack  of  doom. 

Tbe  duke's  piper,  mounted  on  a  gayly-ca- 
parisoned  horse,  led  by  a  groom,  having  now 
joined  the  Ugh  offidals,  tbe  cavalcade  is 
ready  to  move.  Foremost  rides  the  piper, 
skiriing  a  merry  tune,  bis  attire  apparently 
composed  of  bottle-green  velvet,  bespangled 
with  huge  silver  buckles ;  then  the  bailifi', 
severe  of  mien,  mounted  on  a  noble  charger, 
followed  by  the  chamberlaius,  on  substantial 
but  exoeasively  gentle  steeds ;  \hen  come  the 
dozen  aspirants  for  Freedom,  riding  in  as 
many  styles  and  degrees  of  awkwardness  as 
might  be  imagined  from  their  various  pur- 
suits and  modes  of  life.  A  tailor,  a  hatter,  a 
vintner,  a  tanner,  a  dogger,  an  eggler,  a  car- 
rier, three  fanners,  and  two  of  uncertain  oc- 
cupation, form  the  group ;  and  chaff  and  criti- 
cism and  laughter  greet  this  group  on  every 
side.  Through  Narrowgate,  along  Bailiff- 
gate,  and  up  the  shady  "  Rattan  Raw,"  the 
piper  leads  the  way,  until  a  noble  old  Gothic 
archway  is  passed,  and  we  are  fairly  on  the 
moor-edge.  Tbe  clayey  road,  stretdiing  &r 
up  over  the  rolling  hills  of  purple  and  green, 
looks  like  a  huge  saurian ;  and,  as  we  ride 
down  tile  itaep  declivity  to  tbe  "Stocking 
Bum,"  we  find  that  it  is  excessively  slippery 
Scom  recent  r^ns.  The  eager  pedestrians 
bail  this  as  a  joyM  drcumstanoe,  and  keep 
remarking, "  Tbtfcll  be  fun  on  this  hill  on 
the  way  back." 
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Over  the  moor  for  flre  miles — now  de- 
BoondiDg  a  breot  bank,  now  ascending  a  atoe 
brao — we  finally  reach  Freemea's  Hill,  where- 
on ia  situated  the  dmmlie  Styx,  through 
which  th^e  dozen  hare  to  pass.  Every  one 
DOW  dismounts.  The  rabble,  considerably 
thinned,  gatliers  round.  The  chamberlains 
draw  their  Eilver-mounted  boms,  and  toast 
the  bailiff.  The  neophytes  produce  their 
flasks  and  toast  their  friends  and  each  other, 
and  the  utmost  good-humor  prevails. 

Imagine  a  tank  one  hundred  and  fiily  feet 
square  formed  in  the  ground,  brimful  of  in- 
tensrly  yellow-clayey  colored  water,  and  you 
have  the  surface  idea  of  Freemen's  WelL 
Beneath  that  non-committal  surface,  bow- 
erer,  are  mazes  dire  and  pitfalls  profound. 
£artheD  dikes,  forming  fantastic  geometric 
figures,  are  run  across  the  unaeen  depths. 
Strong  straw  ropes  are  deftly  trained  across 
anj^es  and  diameters  to  trap  anwmty  feet. 
Hm«  there  is  a  moand  of  Tarying  widdi, 
nearly  level  with  the  surface ;  close  by  there 
is  a  pitfall  six  feet  deep,  where  a  short  man 
quietly  plumps  over  head,  to  emerge  like  a 
clay  figure  fresh  from  the  modeler,  gasping, 
blowing,  and  flopping  until,  haply,  another 
tidge  or  rope  shidi  jerk  him  head-flrtt  into 
another  miry  lurking  -  hole.  Snch  is  the 
"  Well,"  and  every  one  on  Its  brink  is  aware 
of  its  eharacter. 

The  twelve  candidates  have  now  stripped 
to  their  under-clothes,  and  each  boa  bound  a 
colored  silken  handkerchief  tightly  round  bis 
brow.  Some  of  them  are  gaadily  beribboned 
over  the  chest  and  around  the  waist.  And 
here  what  a  wit  among  the  rabble  aptly  de- 
nominates "  a  bow'hougbed  and  hen-shinned 
batter "  has  actually  added  circus^pangles 
to  hia  blase  of  cherry-colored  ribbons.  Even 
here  on  this  bleak  hill,  amid  this  wild  moor, 
one  is  reminded  that  there  are  fopi  every- 
where. 

But  the  twelve  are  now  ready,  and  the 
**  entrance  '*  ude  of  the  Well  is  cleared.  By 
common  consent  they  retire  a  few  paces  from 
the  brink,  so  that  by  a  rannlng  leap  they  may 
clear  as  much  of  the  maddy  mystery  aa  prao- 
tieable.  Wboop  I  there  they  go.  Nine  have 
kept  thc^r  feet,  but  the  bespangled  batter  and 
the  two  Agrieolas  have  come  to  sudden  grief. 
Soon  there  is'only  one  man,  and  that  man 
the  tailor,  standing  unbaptized.  The  churn- 
ing and  floundering,  and  yelling,  and  laugh- 
ing of  the  others  are  outrageously  funny. 
Shouts  of  laughter  burst  from  every  throat. 
Every  mouth,  in  the  fringe  of  faces  surround- 
ing the  pool,  is  wide  open.  Even  the  bailiff 
baa  surrendered  hie  gravity,  and  joins  lq  the 
mad  "  Ha  I  ha  I "  But  the  guffaw  culmiuates 
in  a  paroxysmal  roar  when  the  tailor  bobs 
dean  out  of  sight  in  the  deepest  and  muddi- 
est limbo  of  the  whole  Arernus,  and  then 
crawls  slowly  to  view  with  whole  bucket- 
fuls  of  slimy  clay  moving  like  an  avalanche 
down  his  limbs.  There,  one  fellow  has  found 
a  bank,  and  is  standing  thereon  to  recover 
wind  and  collect  bis  liquefied  senses.  Yon- 
der four  have  rolled  into  the  same  straw- 
roped  cellar,  and  madly  clutch  each  other  in 
the  frantic  effort  to  be  np  and  out,  while  they 
(mly  manage  to  prolong  their  disastrous  im- 
prisonment and  the  roars  of  laughter  that 
peet  their  wriggling  contortions.  Here  the 


tanner,  with  the  Bagaeity  to  be  expected  of 
one  whose  burinws  it  is  to  soak  bis  nether 
extremities  in  pits,  beeps  wdl  behind  the 
ruck  of  excited  plungers,  feels  his  way  cau- 
tiously, and  takes  his  disasters  pfallow^hi- 
cally. 

One  and  all,  however,  at  length  safely 
reach  the  opposite  bank,  but  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  not  to  be  recogmzable  by  their  near- 
est friends.  Friends  make  baste  to  offer 
the  welcome  drara  and  dry  clothes  often  to 
strangers,  for  neither  spanglee  nor  ribbons 
avail  as  helps  to  recognition.  Every  mother's 
son  has  precisely  the  same  complexion — half 
an  inch  thick— of  plastic  yellow  day.  Even 
the  voice-^if  the  clay  soup  have  been  gener- 
ously  partaken  of— 4s  not  always  to  be  im- 
mediately relied  upon. 

So(m,  however,  the  new  Freemen  are  pu- 
rifled  without  and  fortified  within.  Every- 
body wmts  to  shake  bands  with  the  tailor^ 
inaunoch  aa  he  has  won  the  "  honors  of  the 
Wdl "  by  getting  "  first  through."  Ha  is 
absurdly  pnmd  of  his  feat,  and  takes  more 
"  tastes  '*  from  ofiteed  flasks  than  are  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  him  in  view  of  the  exhilarat- 
ing ride  home. 

.  The  chamberlains  g^re  the  signal  to  mount. 
The  twelve  now  ride  in  front  along  the  south 
boundary  of  the  moor,  and  at  certain  ancient 
stations  dismount  and  place  each  a  stone  uprai 
a  cairn.  When  the  last  oaim  has  been  ^ua 
honored,  the  twelve  await,  with  breathless 
anxiety,  the  word  "  Go  "  from  the  bailiff. 

There,  at  last  I  Off  start  the  twelve  horses 
devouring  the  road,  and  raising  thick  show- 
ers of  sloppy  mud.  They  are  two  good  miles 
from  the  arch  at  the  head  of  Kotton  Row, 
and  the  track,  at  first,  is  up-hill.  Every  rider 
reaches  the  summit  in  good  order,  for  every 
rider  has  been  duly  warned  to  save  his  horse 
till  the  Stocking  Bum  is  crossed.  Down- 
hill, however,  the  fan  now  b^ns.  For  the 
tailor,  prompted  by  a  ftenried  ambiUon  to 
win  both  the  great  events  of  the  day,  grabs 
bis  steed  by  the  mane  and  yells  at  Um  like  a 
Comanche.  The  old  roadster  is  still  fall  of 
mischief.  He  cranes  cat  his  neck,  lays  down 
hU  ears^  wd  bolts.  In  less  than  two  min- 
utes Snip  Is  rolled  ignomlnionsly  Into  the 
midst  of  an  exceptionally  well^tnned  farae- 
bnsh,  while  Bacepbalas  drifts  away  down 
the  long  hill  until  he  reaches  the  Bam,  where 
he  stoops  to  drink,  and  than  tarns  quietly 
aside  to  graze. 

Meantime,  the  eleven,  fired  by  the  tailor's 
daring,  are  enacting  a  side-splitting  travesty 
of  a  fox-hunt.  All  England  certainly  could 
not  produce  eleven  more  clumsy  exemplars 
of  the  glory  of  motion.  The  townfolks,  en 
masBe,  have  come  up  to  the  moor  to  see  the 
fun,  and  banters  and  yells  rend  the  skies, 
anil  totally  demoralize  the  already  distracted 
horsemen.  When  the  foremost  farmer  cross- 
es the  Stocking  Bum,  five  of  the  new  Free- 
men have  reUred  from  the  race,  while  the 
tailor  is  trying  to  capture  his  ancient  road- 
ster, but  the  exasperating  brute  knows  too 
much,  and  dodges  every  attempt,  amid  the 
laughter  and  jeers  of  the  rabble.  The  fore- 
most farmer  rides  carefully  up  the  last  hill, 
and  passes  through  the  arch,  amid  the  acela- 
matioBS  of  the  on-lookers,  and  "  the  boun- 
daries "  of  1814,  are  won. 


At  this  "Rattan-BaW'Areh  the  respeo' 
tiveTiotors  of  the  "Well"  and  the  "boun- 
daries" are  presented  with  floral  trophies  by 
two  young  ladles-nlangfaters  of  prominent 
Freemen  designated  for  the  parpoee.  The 
procession  is  then  formed,  as  before,  with 
the  shrill  "small-pipes"  in  the  van.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  demonstrative  crowd,  Water- 
gate pump,  as  a  Freeman's  possession,  is  rid- 
den round  by  the  twelve;  and  Bailiffgatc  is 
traversed  until  the  barbaoan  of  the  castle  is 
reached.  After  certain  antique  ceremonials, 
the  warden  throws  open  the  massive  gates, 
and  the  chamberlains  and  the  new  Freemen 
are  heralded  through  the  outer,  second,  and 
into  the  inner  ward.  Here  they  are  lavishly 
regaled  with  wines  and  potent  twenty-years- 
old  ale,  served  In  huge  two-handled  silver 
tankards,  at  the  expense  of  the  noble  duke. 

The  horsemanship  of  the  unterrifled  Free- 
men is  not  improved  as  they  are  seen  to  sally 
ft-om  the  barbaoan  an  hour  afterward ;  and 
an  this  occasion  the  tailor  and  the  tanner 
prefer  to  *'  do  it "  on  foot.  The  twelve 
proceed  to  the  honses  of  sach  of  their  nnm< 
ber  as  are  within  the  town  limits,  and  as 
each  holly -bush  is  reached  decanters  and 
glasses  are  produced,  aqd  a  gpod  deal  of  deep 
drinking  is  accomplished. 

When  the  emancipated  dozen  retired  to 
their  respective  pillows,  to  dream  over  their 
new-born  privileges,  it  seemed  to  the  writer 
an  open  question  whether  the  filthy  ablution 
in  the  "  Well,"  or  the  bacchanalian  oigies  in 
the  town  subsequently,  were  the  more  objec- 
tionable. But  he  has  not  given  an  over-drawn 
picture  of  the  process  by  which  Freemen 
ate  nwde  in  Alnwiok. 

JUBS  WlOHT. 

TffE  NEW  EGYPT  OF  KHE- 
DIVE ISMAIL. 

I. 

PUBLIC  INSTBUCTIOK. 

HAYING  «t«sA  part  of  Ust  winter  in 
Egypt,  I  purpose  giving  your  readas, 
from  time  to  time,  some  sketches  of  what  I 
saw  there,  and  some  idM  of  the  Immense 
changes  wrought  on  place  and  people  by  the 
ene^tio  efforts  of  one  man— the  Eh^dive  Is- 
mail—since I  left  the  country  a  few  years  ago. 

These  changes  are  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
since  Czar  Peter,  no  raler  has  ever  wrought 
so  wonderful  and  radical  a  revolution  in  thf 
character,  habits,  and  training  of  a  people, 
or  in  the  march  of  an  empire,  as  the  Kh6dive 
of  Egypt  has  alfeady  initiated,  and  is  press- 
ing to  successful  completion,  into  the  very 
heart  of  Africa. 

Passing  by,  for  the  moment,  the  outward 
evidences  of  material  progress  which  now 
force  themselves  on  the  eye  and  attention  of 
the  latter-day  tourist,  at  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
and  other  great  centres  of  population  —  as 
well  aa  the  vast  acquisitions  but  recently 
made  in  Central  Africa — the  abolition  of  the 
internal  slave-trade,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  new  mixed  legal  tribunals  (each  one  of 
which  is  a  revolution),  I  design  to  briefly 
sUte  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  ednca- 
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doDal  progruB  mtde  ind  making  within  tbe 
last  ten  yean. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind 
hai  th«  effort  been  made  to  tdueate  an  entire 
peofUallatoaee — to  drag  them  up  from  utter 
Ignorance  into  the  light  of  caltare-and  eivil- 
Ixatitm  throogfa  the  InstmmaitaUtT  of  abio- 
lata  power;  and  the  sueoMi  Is  almost  as 
wondwflil  aa  the  attempt.  Ui^er  Bald  Pasha's 
adminiafamtloD,  In  180S,  the  goremment  ap> 
pnqirtatioDs  annoally  for  edncatkmal  pnr* 
poses  (then  In  the  hands  of  tbe  imanms,  or 
priests)  amounted  to  aboat  twenty  thonsand 
dollars.  In  1872  tbe  goremment  appropriated 
font  buDdred  thousand  dollars  for  that  pur- 
pose, with  lai^e  and  liberal  donations  itom. 
the  khfidive  and  his  sons,  to  the  tone  of  many 
thoosonds  more,  to  the  prirate  schools,  na- 
tive and  foreign,  Mussulman  and  Christian, 
male  and  female. 

In  Uehemet  All's  time  there  were  but  six 
thousand  boys  reoeiviog  public  instruction ; 
and  this  inch  as  the  native  priests  were  ca- 
pable of  giving  them — which,  of  coarse,  was 
very  little— they,  as  a  class,  being  ignorant 
of  all  bat  the  Koran  and  a  little  ciphering. 
Tbe  schools  of  the  missionaries,  established 
under  his  successors,  very  limited  in  means 
and  extent,  have  only  been  osefhl  to  a  few  of 
the  children  of  the  native  Christians  — a 
handful  of  the  ptqpalation. 

The  schools  now  established,  vnder  the 
snpervislim  of  European  Instraotors,  each  as 
the  learned  and  ddlled  Inspector  of  Schools, 
X.  Doa— a  Swisa— ud  Kr.  Bogera,  late  Brit- 
ish consul  at  Cairo,  now  School  Snperlntrad- 
ent  —  and  one  of  the  best  Arablo  scholars 
among  the  foreign  residents— are  intended  to 
educate  the  whole  growing  male  community 
of  Egypt.  Separate  schools,  richly  endowed, 
have  been  established  for  the  education  of 
girls — a  startling  novelty — patronised  by  the 
royal  princess,  and  presided  over  by  Miss 
Whatdy,  the  nleoe  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  whoge  seal  is  only  surpassed  by  her 
abUity.  V 

Already  the  mate  pupils  in  these  schools 
are  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  in 
tbe  ciUes  and  the  villages.  As  tbe  whole  num- 
ber of  boys  in  Egypt  pniper  would  not  exceed 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  it  will  be 
seen  bow  Urge  a  proportion  are  now  being 
eduoated — greater  in  fact  than  in  most  coun- 
tries calling  themselves  civilised,  for  the  pre- 
portion  Is  fourfold  greater  than  in  Russia,  and 
greater  even  than  that  of  Italy. 

Ednoation  In  l^ypt  has  now  been  made 
Cfmpulaory,  as  It  Is  In  Prussia,  and  even  the 
female  children  of  the  felbhs,  or  rural  labors 
crs,  are  to  be  educated  and  fitted  fbr  domes- 
tio  service,  so  as  to  rc|daee  tfie  present  negro 
slaves— one  of  the  strongest  blows  at  slaTttj 
In  the  household  that  eould  be  atmed-^mnr- 
Ing  both  the  will  and  the  wisdom  of  the  kb^ 
dive  In  this  regard.  The  girls  are  s^d  to 
make  rapid  progress,  as  well  as  the  boys ; 
and  the  next  generation  of  Egyptians  wilt  be 
very  diflbrent  from  the  present,  owing  to  this 
state  of  things. 

In  addition  to  Uiese  common  schools,  tbe 
kh^dive  has  also  instituted  special  schools 
of  instruction  for  the  officers  of  his  army,  in 
which  modem  langui^es,  mathematics,  and 
the  highw  branehes  are  tanght— u  wcU  as 


schools  for  the  instruction  for  the  rank  anil 
file,  numbering  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
— all  of  whom  are  picked  young  men — the 
elder  soldiers  having  been  discharged  and 
returned  to  field  -  labor  in  their  native  vil- 
lages. Promotion,  both  of  officers  and  sol- 
diers, is  now  dependent  on  their  eduoUional 
pn^ress,  and  even  leave  of  absence  is  grant* 
ed  only  to  those  able  to  apply  for  it  in  writ- 
ing—which, I  believe,  Is  the  ease  In  no  oth- 
er army  in  the  wotid — In  most  of  which  Ign  o- 
rance  to  the  rule  add  Intelligence  the  excep- 
tion— the  soldier  regarded  as  a  machine,  not 
a  man.  Europe  and  America,  in  this  matter, 
mif^t  well  take  a  lesson  from  Egypt — since 
the  horrors  of  war  might  be  grestly  lessened 
by  educating  and  humanizing  its  tools,  as  the 
khidive  is  doing.  If  he  can  elevate  tbe 
dumb  drudges  of  the  fields  Into  intelligent 
beings,  as  well  as  his  soldiers,  even  England 
may  have  oaase  to  blush  at  the  contrast  with 
her  rural  population,  for  whom  no  such  hu- 
manizing efforts  srti  being  made,  and  who, 
to-day,  are  scarcely  more  intelligent  than  the 
oxen  they  drive,  as  thetr  fathers  were  before 
them,  and  their  sons  must  be;  and  the  same 
is  the  case  in  most  of  the  Continental  states. 

As  another  proof  of  the  importance  he 
attaches  to  this  matter,  the  khidive  has  put 
at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction his  soD4n-law,  Jonssoum  Pasha, 
son  of  the  late  ^eeroj,  with  able  European 
subordlnatM. 

Tbe  Arabs  are  naturally  quick-witted  and 
fond  of  study,  and  the  progress  made  by  the 
children  is  exceedingly  rapid.  In  this  they 
difibr  from  the  n^;^  or  wooUy-headed  raee^ 
who  are  ehiefiy  employed  as  domestic  ser- 
vants. Although  there  are  black  regiments 
in  the  army,  a  black  officer  of  high  grade  is 
an  exception. 

The  fellah  is  copper-colored,  as  dark  as,  or 
darker  than,  tbe  American  Indian,  and  with 
the  same  sparse  beard  and  straight  hair,  the 
tatter  of  which  be  shaves,  the  former  he  lets 
alone,  reversing  Western  precedents. 

At  the  Citadel  at  Cairo,  which  is  now 
really  a  high-school  for  the  instruction  of  of- 
flcera,  and  central  point  for  the  dissemination 
of  information,  I  saw  native  young  men  busily 
employed  at  type-setting,  proof- correcting, 
book-pubtistiing,  lith<^i;raphiDg,  and  map-mak- 
ing, and  showing  wonderM  skill  and  aptitude 
at  Ui^  work.  They  now  Issue  a  monthly  mag- 
azine of  st^ene*  and  literature,  printed  In  the 
Arabic  efaaractera ;  and  the  number  which  I 
have  contains  diagnuns  of  the  transit  of  Ymus, 
and  mneb  reading^atter.  I  have  also  some 
Tolnmes  of  manuals  of  tactics,  very  prettily 
illustrated,  all  the  work  on  which  was  done 
by  native  Egyptians. 

The  American  officers,  at  the  head  of 
whom  are  Generals  Loriog  and  Stone  (old 
and  distinguished  United  States  Army  offi- 
cers, both  of  whom  rank  as  pashas),  have 
initiated  and  are  successfully  carrying  out 
these  educational  improvements  under  the 
intelligent  administration  of  the  kb^dive's 
second  son,  Hussein,  who  is  Minister  of  War — 
his  eldest.  Prince  Tewfifc,  acting  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  filling  that  post  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  all.  The  khddive's  idea  hi  ed- 
ucating the  cblidren  of  the  lower  classes — 
hitherto  sunk  in  the  depths  of  utter  Ignorance 


— ^is  to  fiimleh  a  class  fit  to  undertake  those 
duties  now  confided  to  slaves,  and  elevate 
both  employer  and  servant  in  the  social  scale 
and  In  civilised  habits,  Tbe  twin  sisters, 
polygamy  and  slavery,  be  believes  can  thus 
be  made  to  disappear ;  and  the  great  work  of 
extirpating  the  slave-trade  of  the  Nile  Batin, 
which  ha  has  Buccessfhlly  accomplished  thus 
far  by  the  expeditions  of  Baker  and  Gordon, 
is  to  be  supplemented  In  %ypt  itself— a 
grand  idea,  and  one  In  a  fair  way  of  accom. 
plishment,  though,  of  course,  it  will  take  sev- 
eral years  to  carry  it  out  tborongbly  In  a 
country  and  with  a  people  so  wedded  to  old 
Ideas  and  customs. 

He  has  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  habit 
of  plural  wives  in  his  own  household,  by  in- 
sisting that  all  bis  sons  and  daughters  shall 
be  tbe  husbands  and  wives  of  but  one  spouse 
each,  a  most  significant  indication  of  his  pur- 
pose and  sentiments  in  this  r^ard.  All  these 
sons  and  daughters,  too,  he  has  caused  to  be 
carefully  educated  in  foreign  languages,  liters 
ature,  and  acquirements,  and  they  are  habit- 
ual attendants  at  the  opera  and  theatre  be 
has  caused  to  be  established  at  Cairo  during 
tbe  winter  season — than  which  better  per^ 
formances  cannot  be  found  at  Paris  or  Lon- 
d<m.  The  ladies,  it  Is  true,  are  but  partially 
visible,  the  harem -b«xes— six  in  nnmber— 
being  vdled  with  muslin  eurUdna,  through 
wtdoh  flashing  eyes  and  outUnee  of  fkces  are 
alone  visible  to  t^e  other  speetatora.  But  this 
seml-pnblidiy  Is  a  stride  toward  the  abolition 
of  the  seelusion  of  women,  whiob  seems  so 
ingndned  In  Eastern baUtndes  and  sentiments. 

When  tbe  door  of  tiie  cage  Is  left  half- 
opened,  tiie  caged  birds  will  be  very  apt  to 
fiiui  a  way  out    tbdr  captivity  sooner  or  later. 

The  heir  •  apparent,  Prince  Tewfik,  has 
ably  seconded  his  father's  effbrts  In  tUs  mat- 
ter of  education.  B«ng  a  large  landed  pro- 
prietor, he  owns  numerous  villages  attached 
to  bis  farms,  and  has  founded  a  school  in 
each  one.  At  all  of  these  instruction  is  free. 
In  tbe  neighborhood  of  his  palace  at  Konbeh 
he  has  just  finished  a  large  school-bouse  for 
boys  —  the  children  of  the  fellahs — and  the 
day  the  school  opened  thirty. six  boys  at- 
tended, every  subsequent  day  adding  to  their 
number.  Every  erening  he  himself  inspected 
their  progress  for  the  first  wiek.  With  ad- 
mirable judgment,  the  furniture  of  these 
schools  intended  for  peasant-children  is  .of 
the  simplest  kind,  though  cleanliness  is  stren- 
uously enforced.  All  the  solid  branches  of 
primary  Instruction  are  taught  by  competent 
teachers ;  and,  in  addition  to  gardens  at. 
tached  to  tiie  sobool-bnildlng,  the  prince  has 
given  dgbt/eAima  (acres)  of  land  to  be  used 
for  teaching  the  pupils  the  modem  Improve, 
meots  In  agriculture.  All  tiiis  shows  bow 
zealously  the  ion  is  treading  in  the  fbotatepa 
of  his  father.  The  diffienlties  that  environ 
the  gigantio  task  of  educating  an  entire  peo- 
ple, plunged  In  the  depths  of  ignorance  nnd 
8emi-l>arbarism,  are  enhanced  by  the  peculiar 
character  and  moral  and  religious  trslning  of 
the  Egyptian  native  population.  Opposed  by 
the  passive  resistance,  the  via  inertia  of  in 
obstinate  and  bigoted  people,  with  whom  cus- 
tom and  old  pr^udioes  have  all  the  force  of 
laws,  and  the  idleness  engendered  by  an  aier> 
Tattng  climate,  the  EbMlre  Ximail'  fa  reao- 
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loielj  pushing  on,  and  fast  fireeing  the  grow* 
ing  generation  of  hia  people  from  the  yoke 
of  Ignorance,  apath;,  and  fanatiolaro  —  the 
three  gods  of  their  old  idolatry.  He  is  com< 
pellisg  them  to  their  good,  and  u!>ing  abso- 
lote  power  for  the  most  beneficent  purposes 
to  which  that  periloas  priTilege  was  ever  ap- 
plied. For  he  has  had  to  create  not  only  an 
nmpire,  but  to  revive  an  apparently  effete  and 
exfaauBted  people,  generally  supposed  not  only 
to  be  obstinately  opposed  to  progreas  and  en- 
lightenment, bat  ftlBo  to  be  incapable  of  re- 
oeiving  them. 

If  the  East  has  tamed  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
West,  and  bn^ed  its  old  idols  closer  to  its 
bosom  because  of  the  efforts  made  to  alienate 
her  from  them,  ksl  the  other  band  the  West 
has  done  less  than  jnitiee  to  the  capacity  and 
actual  intelligence  of  her  elder  riater,.from 
whoae  old  stores  so  mneh  of  modem  knowl- 
edge has  been  drawn. 

The  experiment  of  renewing  Intellectual 
colture  in  the  Eaat  has  now  been  Initiated  In 
tfae  old  fleldi  of  I^jpt,  and  Christendom 
eatmot  bat  watch  with  hope  the  spread  of 
light  into  those  dark  places.  At  the  coming 
Centoiaial  Exposition  at  Fhiladelpbia— for 
wluoh  the  kbMive  Is  maUng  ample  prepata* 
tion — ^ypt  will  be  represented,  and  it  will 
probably  surprise  most  Amerieans  to  see 
what  her  exhibition  will  be.  '  Kot  only  oar 
agricaUnrists,  bat  onr  manofactarers  and 
dranghtsmen,  will  have  to  took  to  their  lau- 
reU,  in  the  competition  which  she  can  now 
oll^r  in  these  Taried  fields ;  and  ber  portion 
of  tlut  great  international  show-groaud  will 
certainly  prove  not  the  least  interesting. 

Some  recent  "sentimental  travelers"  from 
America  and  elsewhere  have  been  shedding 
hysterical  tears  (in  ink)  over  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  march  of  improvement  at 
Cairo,  In  the  demolition  of  the  "  pictu- 
resque "  but  exceedingly  dirty  and  dan- 
gerous mud  bouses,  and  erection  of  stone 
buildings  in  their  place.  The  same  class  of 
people  howled  loudly  over  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon's demolition  and  reconstruction  of 
old  Paris,  and  with  the  same  effect  Hue 
phnaes  are  harmless,  if  inexpenslTe. 

" .  .  .  .  The  poet's  eye, 
&i  a  Una  (Mnay  rolling," 

never  yet  condescended  to  dwell  on  the  prae- 
lleal  or  the  nsefU ;  but  the  present  genera- 
tkm  prefbr  looking  at  the  inside  rather  than 
the  outside  of  things,  and  the  tourist  had  bet- 
ter  leave  his  "singing -robes"  at  home  and 
come  down  to  common-sense,  when  professing 
to  give  a  description  of  one  of  the  greatest 
national  movements  of  this  generation. 

Surely  the  sympathy  and  moral  support 
of  all  educated  Americans  ought  to  go  with 
tfae  great  Eastern  reformer,  who  has  borrowed 
to  moch  fVom  American  example,  and  is  mod- 
eling his  country  as  closely  after  tb^rs  as 
the  difference  of  place,  people,  and  situation, 
will  permit,  even  if,  in  the  attainment  of 
these  ends,  be  must  remove  much  rubbish, 
material  and  sentimental. 

But  the  man  and  his  works  will  survive, 
when  the  caviling  critics  —  like  tlie  grass- 
hopper  filling  the  fields  with  its  clamor — are 
BBheard  and  forgotten.  The  poet  lives  in 
^  pu^tbe  statesman  In  the  present  and 
f^t)gg%,  Edwin  Di  Laos. 


PORTUGUESE  SUPER- 
STITIONS* 

LEAVING  Valen^a  early  in  the  morning, 
we  followed  the  course  of  the  Minho  to 
the  sea,  passluf;  on  the  way  the  fortified  town 
of  Villa  Nova  da  Cerveira,  and  the  little  har- 
bor and  town  of  Caminba,  surrounded  by  fiats 
and  marshes,  with  its  outlying  ialand-fortreBs ; 
then,  again  striking  southward  by  the  sea- 
shore, through  a  half-cuitivated  region  which 
in  former  times  was'a  royal  foreat,  we  reached 
a  gloomy-looking  fortress  dose  to  the  sea,  the 
first  of  a  aeries  whioh  continues  along  the 
whole  coast-line  of  the  province  of  the  Min- 
ho. 

Toward  nightfall  we  overtook  a  farmer  on 
horseback,  and  when,  after  riding  on  in  friend- 
ly conversation  with  him  for  a  mile  or  ao,  I 
asked  him  how  far  off  I  might  be  f^om  an  inn 
and  flhelter  for  the  lught,  he  good-humoredly 
laughed  ut  the  idea  of  my  condescending  to 
put  up  at  any  place  nearer  than  Vianna.  On 
my  telling  him  that  I  was  by  no  means  par- 
ticular, and  that  uiy  guide's  horse  was  too 
tired  for  farther  traveling,  he  drew  up  his  horse 
to  a  stand-still,  and  looked  hard  at  me. 

"  There  la  a  bouse  about  one  mile  from. 
here,"  said  the  liwmer;  "yoa  will  get  poor 
Aire  and  poor  shelter,  bnt  none  better,  I  think, 
on  this  aide  of  Tianna.  I  will  show  you  the 
way,"  be  added. 

So  aaying,  he  trotted  on,  and  aoon,  turning 
aside  from  the  main  road,  guided  na  along  a 
vile  ox-oart  road,  the  worst  of  all  roads  to  ride 
over  in  a  bod  light.  For  about  a  mile  we  trav- 
eled up  a  narrow  valley.  On  each  side  of  the 
road  grew  pollarded  oaks  and  chestouts,  whose 
branohea  were  twisted  so  as  to  join  overhead ; 
and  on  these  trees  were  trMned  vines,  whoae 
foliage,  though  it  was  only  May,  already  gave 
a  dense  shade. 

Presently  this  narrow  road  opened  out  into 
a  square  walled  Indoanre,  whIoh  was  also  per- 
fectly embowered  and  shaded  1^  vines,  carried 
on  stoat  rafters  of  wood,  the  whole  sopported 
by  the  side-wans  and  by  five  or  six  atone  pil- 
lars in  the  centre,  so  that  the  place  was  like  a 
huge  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  of  vine- 
leaves.  It  was,  in  foot,  the  oonrt*yard  of  a 
good-sized  fium -house. 

The  farmer  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  whioh  opened  on  to  this  yard. 

"  Why/'  I  said  to  him,  '*  tlOs  is  a  private 
houBe." 

>'  It  is  the  house  of  your  excellency,"  said 
the  former,  as  he  stood  uncovered,  with  the 
true  ooarteoua  hospitality  of  an  old-EsaUoned 
Portuguese. 

It  was,  in  truth,  hla  own  house ;  and  pres- 
ently a  man  aiq>eared  to  take  our  horsea,  a  dog 
came  and  licked  the  mastei^s  bond,  children 
issued  from  the  house  and  greeted  their  father, 
and  the  wife  stood  in  the  doorway  and  wel- 
comed us. 

"  Cea !  cea  t "  the  farmer  called  out  cheer- 
fully, which,  interpreted,  is  supper,  a  pleasant 
sound  to  a  belated  traveler.  **  Here  is  a  gen- 
tleman who  haa  eaten  nothing  since  he  was  in 

Spwn." 

Looking  round  the  room  we  entered,  I  saw 
much  tliat  I  should  have  seen  in  a  farmer'a 
kitchen  at  home :  the  old  single-barreled  gun 
slung  on  the  wall,  the  English  willow-pattern 
plates  ranged  on  the  ahdves,  the  well-poliahed, 
high-badEed  diaira,  the  aides  bacon  hanging 
from  the  rafters.   What  was  not  like  England 
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was  the  qu^t  collection  of  oolored  printa  of 
saored  sabjects— pious  daubs,  fborfbl  to  the 
artistic  eye— wluch  hung  about  the  walls. 

Presently  our  supper  was  on  the  table,  and 
let  the  reader  take  note  that  the  table  was  not 
decked  with  a  cloth  "ooarse,  but  of  snowy 
whiteness."  Indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
we  did  not  even  indulge  in  plates-,  but  before 
each  of  us  was  placed  a  good-sized  earthen- 
ware bowl  and  a  wooden  spoon.  And  if  the 
reader  should  ask  of  what  the  meal  consisted, 
let  him  know  that  there  was  one  dish  and  a 
rmunt.  The  dish,  9opa  teeca  (literally  "dry 
soup"),  made  of  wbeateo  bread,  beef,  cab- 
bage, and  mint,  almost  a  national  dish  in  Por^ 
tugal ;  and  the  remove,  AaMOati,  dried  cod- 
fish, boiled— whIoh  Is  quite  a  national  disb- 
and the  man  who  ohjeots  to  snoh  a  bill  of  fkre 
must,  indeed,  be  an  epicure. 

I  praised  the  fish  for  its  tenderness,  and 
my  hostess  explained  to  me  that  to  make  it  so 
it  was  essential  that  the  dried  fish — which,  In- 
deed,  is  often,  when  cooked,  as  hard  aa  a 
board — should  be  previously  soaked  for  exact- 
ly eighteen  hours  in  running  water. 

Theo  the  host  filled  me  a  large  tumbler  of 
oonntry  wine,  his  own  vintage,  assuring  me 
that  wine  never  tastes  so  well  as  after  baeal' 
kav.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  drink,  this 
'*  green  wine,"  as  it  Is  called.  I  have  tasted 
the  country  wines  of  many  lands,  bnt  never 
yet  sueh  a  one  as  this.  Perftotfy  sound,  bat 
possessing  a  fruitiness,  aatringeney,  and  sharp- 
ness enough  to  take  one's  breath  away,  it  has 
yet  little  more  alcoholic  strength  than  daret. 
Bo  full  la  it  of  what  may  be  oalled  vinoua  mat- 
ter that  it  is  hardly  ever  clear ;  It  la  apparent- 
ly, however,  not  liked  the  less  for  being  quite 
thick  and  muddy.  To  an  exhausted  man,  on 
a  summer'a  day,  I  know  no  greater  restomtive 
than  a  ftill  draught  of  this  Mlnho  wine. 

When  we  had  eaten  and  drunk,  the  dishes 
were  pushed  below  the  salt,"  end  one  or 
two  of  the  farm-servants  fell  to  on  the  plentl- 
fbl  remainder,  while  we,  wrapping  onrselvea 
in  our  doaks,  and  leaning  our  elbows  on  the 
table,  lighted  our  cigarettes,  and  proceeded  to 
bold  grave  discourse. 

Knowing  that  my  host  must  be  curious  to 
be  told  where  I  oame  from,  and  the  purpoae 
of  my  traveling,  I  thought  it  due  to  his  hos- 
pitality to  offer  him  a  sketch  of  my  proceed- 
ings. In  whioh  I  was  oasiated  by  the  horse- 
deder,  who,  after  the  manner  of  such  squires, 
added  fancy  detuls  illustrative  of  the  magnifi- 
cence, wisdom,  and  so  forth,  of  his  master,  I 
ended  by  saying  that  I  was  going  to  travel 
through  Fortugd  at  my  pleaaure,  and  to  see 
whatever  waa  curious  or  worthy  to  be  seen  by 
afordgner. 

The  farmer  nodded  his  head  dowly  onoe  or 
twice  OB  I  flniahed.  The  idea  was  too  strsnge 
to  Urn  to  be  taken  in  at  onee ;  at  last  he  got 
firm  hold  of  it. 

"  Tour  country,  I  dare  say,  is  very  different 
from  Portugal,"  he  said. 

"  Very  different,"  I  answered.  "Toumay 
understand  how  much  so  when  I  tell  you  thiU 
our  fanners  ndther  grow  muse  nor  make 
wine." 

"  Coitadinhos  1 "  (poor  devils  I)  said  the 
man ;  "  then  what  do  they  eat  and  drink  t " 

"  Well,"  I  sud,  "  it  is  not  so  diffienlt  as 
you  may  think.  We  can  make  all  sorts  of 
things  in  England,  and  sdil  Uiem  to  nil  conn- 
tries,  and  then  buy  what  we  want  from  them. 
For  insUnce,  there  is  the  shirt  you  wear,  it 
was  mode  In  England,  and  that  gun,  it  was 
made  there,  too ;  so,  you  see,  if  we  wanted  to 
eat  maize  ordrink  wine,  we  siiould  have  some- 
thing to  offer  In  exchange." 

"  Wonderftil  I "  cried  the  fiumer,  quite  do- 
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lighted.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  never  been 
lectured  before  on  political  eoooomy. 

Wo  tiilked  on  many  matters.  At  last  I 
thought  of  queetiooing  the  fanner  on  a  subject 
which  hQ8  always  had  a  great  interest  for  me 
— tbe  saperstUions  belieb  and  tales  of  the 
peasantry. 

I  hftve  long  held  a  theory  that,  wherever 
the  Bomant  have  left  permanent  marks  of 
their  stay,  there  the  superstitions  have  the  pe- 
culiar gloomy  stamp  of  the  legendary  myste- 
ries of  ancient  Ita^.  If  this  U  true  any- 
wliere,  it  mast  be  true  in  Fortngal,  where 
theee  people  have  left  their  restiges  not  only 
In  the  laogoage,  which  is  nearer  to  Latin  than 
any  other  k  nown  tongue,  but  even  in  the  man- 
ner of  cultivating  the  soil,  which,  to  this  day, 
Is  done  in  aooordanoe  with  the  precepts  of  Calo 
and  Columella. 

The  type  of  Latin  legend  to  which  I  refer  is 
that  well-known  and  most  grizzly  and  hideous 
of  all  ghost-stories,  tbe  tale  of  the  soldier  in 
Pctronius  Arbiter.  Now,  the  belief  in  the 
xobi$-hamm  is  very  prevalent  in  parts  of  Korth- 
em  Portugal.  It  is  the  legend  of  tbe  lovp- 
ffarou — the  vere-irolf— the  peiio^cal  transfor- 
mation of  haman  beings  Into  wolvea,  with  all 
the  savage  instincts  of  that  animal.  It  is  a 
superstition  whose  existence  in  many  conn- 
trieA  has  been  too  well  investigated  to  need 
Airther  description  from  me ;  snffice  it  to  say, 
that  nowhere  is  this  belief  invested  with  so 
many  peculiar  and  gloomy  oirenmstanoes  as  in 
Portugal. 

I  began  to  sound  the  farmer  on  the  snbjeot 
of  folk-loro  and  popular  snperstitions  rather 
cautiously,  for  people  are  apt  to  be  reticent  in 
talking  of  these  matters  to  strangers,  bat  the 
farmer  was  not  shy  at  all. 

"  Yea,"  he  said  ;  "  he  had  known  some 
strange  things  to  happen,  and  in  that  very 
neighborliood,  too  I " 

"  Would  he  ten  me  what  I " 

"Well,  he  would,"  he  said,  "and  with 
great  pleasure ;  be  would  tell  me  one  of  the 
most  singular  things  he  ever  heard  of;  but" 
— looking  at  me  doubtfully—"  you  will  hardly 
bring  yourself  to  believe  it;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  DO  more  should  I,  if  it  bad  not  been  re- 
lated to  me  by  one  who  saw  it— no  other  than 
my  own  brother's  son. 

"  You  must  know,"  said  the  farmer,  with  a 
grave  air,  "  that  not  many  miles  from  this  is  a 
river  in  whioh  are  vast  qnantiUes  of  fish. 
Now,  every  year  there  oomea  a  rtranger  to 
tills  river;  he  stands  upon  the  bank,  and, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  magical  fly  (uma  moiea 
memtada)  tied  to  the  end  of  a  very  long 
thread,  he  blows  the  fly  am?  from  him  as 
as  a  man  can  throw  a  stone :  it  ftlls  npon  tiie 
water,  and  no  sooner  does  it  touch  the  surface 
than  a  fish  seizes  it,  and  the  stranger  draws 
both  fly  and  fish  ashore  by  the  thread  which 
he  ho]da  in  hiahand.  Now,  what  do  you  think 
of  that  ? " 

My  host  had  gtven  me  this  fancy  descrip- 
tion of  fly-fishing  with  bo  very  serious  a  face, 
that  I  was  almost  aftnid  to  laugh,  tilt  I  ob- 
served a  sympathetic  twinkle  in  his  own  eyes ; 
but  he  nodded  toward  bis  servants  as  if  to  hint 
that  I  was  not  to  betray  the  secret  of  the  mys- 
terious fisherman  to  them. 

Then  tbe  &nner,  perceiving  that  I  was  on 
attentive  and  by  no  means  a  eapUous  listener, 
began  another  story. 

"  We  are  all  good  Christians  here,  and 
ought  not  to  lhar  the  malice  of  the  evil  spirit ; 
nevertheless,  we  know  that  power  is  given 
him  BomctimeB  to  work  mischief  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  which  all  the  priests  put  to- 
gether do  not  understand.  In  proof  of  thia  I 
will  tell  you  of  an  event  that  happened  not 


twenty  years  ago ;  and,  moreover,  I  waa  my- 
self a  witness  of  what  I  am  going  to  relate, 
for  1  was  then  a  young  man  living  at  a  farm 
near  Cabrasam,  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Estrico,  which  is,  as  you  know,  as  wild  a  coun- 
try as  any  in  Portugal." 

The  fanner  filled  np  his  own  and  my  gliss, 
and  hia  wife  and  children  and  the  servants 
gathered  round  us,  and  stood  with  solemn 
faces  to  listen  to  a  tale  wUeh  they  bad  proba- 
bly already  heard  more  than  once : 

"  The  farmer  with  whom  I  aerved  was  a 
young  man,  and  bis  wife  a  young  woman.  He 
had  just  come  on  to  tlie  farm.  Two  or  three 
other  men  besides  myself  worked  with  him, 
but  there  was  no  otherwoman  in  tbe  place  than 
hia  wife.  Now  she,  being  about  to  give  birth 
to  a  child,  desired  to  get  another  woman  into 
the  house  to  do  anoh  work  as  she  would  short- 
ly not  be  able  to  perform  herself.  So  the  mas- 
ter went  about  Uie  country  to  engage  a  wom- 
an, bat,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  could  not 
succeed.  As  time  passed,  he  sent  me  to  tbe 
nearest  town,  Fonte  de  Lima,  with  directions 
to  inquire  along  the  way,  and  engage  the  very 
flrst  likely-looking  young  Woman  I  shoiild 
meet  with. 

"  I  started  next  morning  before  daylight, 
and  I  had  not  gone  more  than  a  mile  on  the 
road  before  I  aaw,  sitting  by  the  wayside,  one 
of  the  queerest-looking  pr^  my  eyes  ever  fell 
on.  She  was  wi^ped  up,  head  and  all,  in  a 
brown  cloak,  such  as  we  never  sec  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  sun  had  just  risen,  and 
she  waa  stretching  out  her  hands  as  if  to  warm 
them  in  its  rays.  Tbe  oddest  thing  about  her 
was  that  ber  iudr  waa  cut  close  to  her  bead, 
like  a  man's.  Now,  this  is  common  enough 
with  ourwomen  when  they  get  old  and  do  not 
care  to  be  troubled  with  long  hair ;  but  for  a 
yonng  and  handsome  girl  like  her  to  be  *  cAo- 
morra*"  (orop-hured),  "was  a  thing  I  have 
never  seen  before  or  sinoe.  So  I  stood  still 
and  atared  at  her  like  a  fool  as  I  waa. 

"'Well,  SantiQbo,**  aaid  the  girl,  *you 
are  wondering  to  see  me  warm  my  handa  in 
thn  sunbeams  t ' 

"  '  I  think  you  would  get  warm  quicker,*  I 
answered, '  if  you  went  on  your  way,  instead 
of  sitting  still  in  this  cold  wind.* 

"  *  And  what  if  I  am  tired  as  well  na  cold  I ' 
she  said,  sharply. 

"  '  Have  you  been  traveling  all  the  night ! ' 

"  '  Indeed  I  have,'  said  the  girl, '  and  many 
a  one  before  that.* 

"  *  Then  you  come  from  a  long  way  ofFI  * 

"  '  I  come  from  Taronoa,  in  the  mountains 
of  Bcira,  and  that  iaa  long  jonmey  from  here.' 

"  *  And,  if  It  ia  not  a  seoet,  what  have  you 
eome  so  for  fhnn  home  for  1 ' 

'* '  No  secret  at  all,'  she  replied.  '  My 
name  is  Joans,  and  I  am  looking  for  a  place  as 
servant  at  a  farm.  Do  you  know  any  one  who 
requires  one ! ' 

*'  Now,  it  strnck  me  here  waa  the  very 
thing  I  was  looking  for  —  a  strong,  hearty- 
looking  girl  who  wtahed  to  be  a  servant ;  so  I 
told  her  I  was  out  with  the  object  of  engaging 
such  a  person  as  herself,  and^  if  she  would 
oome  with  me  to  my  master's,  she  might  flnd 
the  place  she  wanted.  She  girl  expressed  her 
readiness,  and  we  started  homeward. 

"  I  left  her  outside  tbe  house  while  I  went 
in.  Tbe  farmer  did  not  much  like  the  Idea  of 
having  so  strange  a  being  for  a  servant ;  hnt 
his  wife,  hearing  that  she  was  a  chamarra,  in- 
sisted upon  engaging  her ;  for  we  have  a  say- 
ing that  chamorrat  make  the  best  of  workers. 

*  LlteraRy,  "Little  Satakt"— a  common  form  of 
address,  among  tlie  peasantry,  from  one  atnoger 
to  another. 


"  Very  soon  after  thia  the  child  was  bom, 
and  the  new  girl  took  the  mistrosa'a  place — 
cooked  for  us,  and  so  forth. 

"Now,  the  newly -bom  infant  waa  a  re- 
markably fine  and  healthy  one.  Everybody 
said  80,  except  one  old  woman,  a  neighbor, 
who  waa  thought  to  be  a  *  wise  woman.'  Tiiis 
person  looked  rather  put  out  the  moment  she 
saw  tbe  ohUd,  and  said  it  was  l>ewitched.  T  be 
father  and  mother  laughed  heartily  at  tbia, 
aeeiug  how  well  the  child  looked.  Then  tbe 
woman  said  she  was  mistaken  if  the  child  bad 
not  the  devil's  mark  somewhere  on  its  skin  ; 
and,  sure  enough,  so  it  had — a  mark  on  ita 
shoulder,  exactly  as  if  the  pattern  of  a  smttll 
crescent  or  half-moon  had  been  pricked  upon 
the  skin  with  a  pin.  Then  we  all  began  to 
get  frightened,  but  tbe  woman  said  there  waa 
no  cause  for  alarm  except  during  tbe  timo  of 
the  new  moon,  and  then  the  child  must  be 
watched  all  the  night  through. 

"When  the  old  woman  passed  out  of  tbe 
house,  tbe  new  servant  was  altting  on  the  floor 
with  her  brown  cloak  pulled  right  over  ber 
faoe,  and,  though  the  old  woman  spoke  to  her, 
she  made  her  no  answer,  pretending  to  be 
asleep. 

"Nothing  particular  occurred  for  aome 
months.  The  servant  Josnawssveiy  nsefnl 
In  the  house,  and  both  master  and  miatresa 

congratulated  themselves  on  having  engaged  a 
chomorra  to  work.  However,  we,  her  fellow- 
servanlB,  did  not  much  like  her.  She  was 
very  sharp  in  her  speech,  and,  whenever  she 
was  angry,  her  eyes,  which  were  long  and 
narrow  in  shape,  seemed  almost  to  emit  fire 
and  gave  her  a  terribly  savage  aspect.  How- 
ever, when  not  out  of  temper,  she  was  a  hand- 
aomo  girl.  She  seldom  spoke  much,  but  she 
very  soon  got  into  the  confidence  of  her  mas- 
ter and  mistress ;  and,  one  day,  when  the  lat- 
ter mentioned  to  her  what  had  been  told  ber 
by  tbe  old  woman,  she  stdd : 

"*Ali,yeal  I  have  known  italong  time, 
but  I  was  afr^d  to  tell  you.  Children  with 
that  mark  grow  into  lobia-kommu  before  they 
get  to  be  sixteen,  unless  something  is  done  to 
stop  it.' 

"  '  And  what  can  he  donef  *  said  my  mi«- 

tresB. 

" '  You  must  cover  tbe  evil  mark  with  the 
blood  of  a  white  pigeon,  strip  the  child  naked, 
and  lay  it  on  a  blanket  on  the  mountain-side 
the  very  first  time  tbe  moon  rises  in  the  heav- 
ens after  midnight.  Then  tbe  moon  will  draw 
the  mark  up  throi^;h  the  blood,  just  as  she 
draws  the  waters  of  the  aeaup  at  ftall  tide,  and 
tbe  ohild  will  he  saved.' 

**  Tbe  former  and  his  wife  agreed  to  do 
this,  to  save  their  child  from  becoming  ulobit- 
hom«m,  and,  it  happening  to  be  a  new  moon 
late  in  the  night  a  day  or  two  afterward,  tbe 
needful  preparations  were  made,  and  when 
the  night  came  the  child  was  laid  on  the  monn- 
tain-stdo,  near  the  houae,  while  the  moon  was 
still  below  the  horizon.  This  done,  wo  all  re- 
turned to  the  house,  for  it  was  essential  that 
no  eye  should  be  upon  the  child  until  the 
moon  had  risen.  The  farmer  began  to  be  un- 
easy, thinking  that  there  might  be  wolves 
near,  but  the  men  reassured  him,  saying  that 
a  wolf  had  not  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood 
for  many  years.  Nevertheless,  ho  loaded  his 
gnn,  putting  into  it,  for  want  of  other  ammu- 
nition, five  or  six  rusty  nails. 

"  He  bad  hardly  done  so  when,  to  our  hor- 
ror, we  heard  the  most  piercing  screams  front 
where  the  child  waa  lying.  In  an  inatant  we 
had  all  rushed  out— the  screams  increasing  as 
we  neared  the  spot.  At  this  very  instant  tbe 
moon  rose,  and  we  saw  a  huge  brown  wolf 
standing  over  the  hodyjif  tbe  ohild,  his  fangs 
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bloody,  and  his  eyes  looking  like  fire.  Seeing 
as  come  up  be  slunk  off,  but  the  farmer  fired 
at  bim  before  be  could  reach  tbe  wood  olose 
by,  and  befell  and  rolled  over.  I  ran  up  to 
finish  him  with  the  h#avy  stick  wbicb  1  had 
in  my  bond,  bat  I  could  only  give  him  one 
stroke  before  be  rose  to  bis  feet  and  made  off. 
Tlie  blow  was  a  heavy  ooe,  aod  struck  bim  oa 
tbe  fore-leg,  and  be  went  off  into  the  wood 
howling  and  limping. 

"  We  found  the  poor  ofaild  qoite  dead ;  ita 
throat  waa  filghttliUy  torn  by  the  wolf  *e  teeth, 
and  the  blanket  was  soaked  with  blood. 

"  Now,  it  was  noticed  almost  immediately 
that  the  girl  Joana  had  not-been  seen  since 
the  obild  had  been  put  oat,  nor  was  she  in  the 
bouse  when  wa  got  back.  Then  fbr  the  first 
time  did  tbe  truth  fliub  upon  us — the  woman 
had  been  an  accursed  Jodu-Aomm,  and  had 
murdered  tbe  child ;  and,  in  wounding  tbe 
wolf,  we  had  in  troth  wounded  the  girl,  who 
bad  assumed  his  form.  The  next  morning  we 
followed  tbe  traces  of  the  wounded  wolf,  and, 
iniida  the  wood,  not  ten  paces  from  where  be 
had  been  seen  to  enter  it,  we  fonnd  Joana  ly- 
ing on  the  ground  oovered  with  Uood.  She 
immediately  began  to  explain  to  ns  that  she 
liad  crept  Into  the  wood  when  we  had  left  tbe 
childf  fearing  that  some  mischief  might  hap- 
pen to  him ;  that  she  bad  heard  screams,  and 
had  run  toward  the  child  in  the  darkness ;  that 
jnat  as  she  was  getting  to  the  outside  of  the 
wood  the  moon  rose,  she  saw  us  coming,  saw 
tbe  wolf  run  toward  her,  heard  the  gun  fired, 
Immediately  felt  herself  to  be  wounded  in  tbe 
side,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  where  she  had 
lain  ever  since. 

**  Of  oonrse,  we  knew  that  these  were  lies 
■nggested  by  the  devil,  so  we  sent  for  the 
priest,  but  before  be  came  she  had  died.  They 
buried  her  where  she  1^,  and  the  *  wise  wom- 
an,* who  came  to  look  at  lier,  said  she  had  tbe 
mark  of  the  IoMs-Aohmdi  on  her  breast  quite 
pbin,  and  was  evidently  a  servant  of  the  Evil 
One.  The  woman  siud  that  if  she  had  seen 
the  girl's  eyes  she  could  have  told  at  onee 
what  she  was,  for  the  Idbit'hofiimu  all  get  to 
have  the  long,  narrow  eyes  and  savage  look  of 
the  wolf.  She  also  explained  to  us  that  if  a 
ichia-komem  can  murder  and  drink  the  blood 
of  a  newly-born  child  tbe  enohaatment  ceases, 
and  they  are  kihit-homema  no  longer." 

**  And  what  did  the  priest  aay  f  "  I  asked. 
"  He  said,"  replied  the  former,  "that  we 
were  fools  to  bare  any  thing  to  do  with  awom- 
aa  f5rom  Tarooca,  for  It  was  a  neat  of  witches 
and  warlocks." 

*'  And  yon  are  qtUte  rare  this  prl  was  a  real 

"  I  never  doubted  it  for  a  moment  Did  I 
not  see  Joana's  own  eyes  in  tbe  wolf  as  be 
turned  round  when  I  strodk  "Mm,  %  How  can  I 
doabtl  Besides,"  s«d  tbe  fimner,  after  a 
pause,  "  there  was  the  mark  of  a  heavy  blow 
on  her  right  arm— exactly  where  [  struck  tbe 
wol£  She  never  aooounted  for  that." 
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LIKE  blown  and  snowy,  wintry  pine, 
Old  Morgan  stoopedbis  bead  and  passed 
Within  his  oabin-door.   He  oast 
His  great  arms  out  without  design, 
Then  leaned  o'er  Ina;  stood  beside 
A  time,  then  turned  and  strode  the  fioor, 
Stopped  short,  breathed  aharp,  threw  wide  the 

door,  * 
Then  gaied  beyond  the  murky  tide. 

He  took  hia  beard  in  his  hard  hand, 
nia  iIoirlT  BhoA  hia  giialod  head 


And  trembled,  but  no  word  he  said. 

His  thought  was  something  more  than  pain ; 

Dpon  tbe  seas,  upon  the  land. 

He  knew  he  should  not  rest  again. 

He  turned  to  her ;  but  then  onoe  more 
Quick  turned,  and  through  tbe  oaken  door 
Re  sadden  pointed  to  ^e  west. 
His  eye  resumed  its  old  command, 
The  eonversation  of  his  band, 
It  was  enough :  she  knew  the  rest. 

He  tamed,  be  stooped,  ho  smoothed  her  hair, 
As  if  to  smooth  away  the  care 
From  his  great  heart,  with  his  left  hand. 
His  right  hand  hitched  the  pistol  round 
That  dangled  at  his  belt  .  .  . 

The  sound 

Of  steel  to  him  was  melody 
More  aweet  than  any  song  of  sea. 

He  tou6hed  his  pistol,  pressed  his  lips, 
Then  tapped  it  with  his  finger-tips, 
And  toyed  with  it  as  harper's  band 
Seeks  out  the  chords  when  he  is  sad 
And  purposeless. 

At  last  he  had 
Resolved.  In  baste  he  touched  her  h^, 
Made  sign  she  should  arise—prepare 
For  some  long  journey,  then  ag^n 

He  looked  a-west  toward  the  plain — 

Toward  the  land  of  dreams  and  apace, 
The  land  of  silences,  the  land 
Of  shoreless  deserts  sown  with  sand, 
Where  desolation's  dwelling  is, 
The  land  where,  wondering,  you  say, 
"  What  dried-up  shoreless  sea  is  this  1 " 
Where,  wandeiiog,  from  day  to  day 
Tou  say,  "  To-morrow  sure  we  come 
To  rest  in  some  cool  resting-place ; " 
And  yet  you  journey  on  through  space 
While  eeasons  pass,  and  are  s track  dumb 
With  marvel  at  the  distances. 

Tea,  he  woald  go.   Go  utterly 
Away,  and  from  all  living  k^nd, 
Heroe  through  the  distances,  and  find 
New  lands.  He  had  outlived  his  race. 
He  stood  like  some  eternal  tree 
That  topa  remote  Tosemlte, 
And  cannot  &11.   He  turned  his  ftce 
Again  and  contemplated  space. 

And  then  he  raised  his  hand  to  vex 
His  besrd,  stood  still,  and  there  fell  down 
Great  drops  from  some  unfrequent  spring. 
And  streidced  Us  channeled  cheeks  so  brown, 
And  ran  unchecked,  as  one  who  recks 
Nor  Joy,  nor  tears,  nor  any  thing. 

And  then,  his  brood  breast  heaving  deep 
Like  some  dark  sea  in  troubled  sleep, 
Blown  round  with  groaning  ships  and  wrecks, 
He  sudden  roused  himself,  and  stood 
With  all  the  strength  of  his  stem  mood, 
Tlien  called  hia  men,  and  bade  them  go 
And  bring  black  steeds  with  bannered  necks, 
And  strong  like  burly  buffalo. 

The  sassafras  took  leaf,  and  men 
Pushed  west  in  hosts,  and  black  men  drew 
Their  black-maned  horses  silent  through 
The  solemn  woods. 

One  midnight  wben 
The  curled  moon  tipped  her  horn,  and  threw 
A  black  oak's  shadow  slant  across 
A  low  moun!d  bid  in  leaves  and  moss. 
Old  Morgan  cautious  came  and  drew 
From  out  tbe  ground,  as  from  a  grave, 
A  great  box,  iron-bound  and  old. 
And  filled,  men  rxf^  with  pirates*  gold, 
And  then  they,  silent  as  a  dream, 
In  long  black  shadowa  crossed  the  stream. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

A  RECENT  English  case  of  extreme  cru. 
elty,  passing  undertheguiBeorjuatlce, 
has  been  much  commented  on  In  the  papers 
on  both  Bides  of  tbe  Atlantic.   There  aeenied 
to  be  something  peculiarly  revolting  in  the 
circumstsnce  that  a  little  girl  of  thirteen, 
who  had  plucked  a  geranium-bud  in  an  alms- 
bouse  garden,  should  be  sentenced  to  Im- 
prisonment for  a  fortnight  in  jail,  and  for 
four  years  toDger  in  a  penal  institution  all 
too  mildly  termed  "  refonDatory."   But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  severe  sentences  sach  as  this 
are  by  no  means  rarely  pronounced  from  the 
benches  occupied  by  the  "  unpaid  magistra- 
cy '*  of  Eugland.   Justice,  in  the  hands  of 
the  geoUamen  who  are  called  upon  to  admin- 
ister panisbment  to  petty  offenders  in  the 
English  rural  districts,  is  especially  stem 
with  those  who  in  any  way  invade  the  sacred 
righUj>f  "property."   Theft  or  trespass,  in 
tb^r  eyes.  Is  too  apt  to  be  rc^rded  as  worse 
than  wife-beating  or  slander,  than  perjury  or 
murderous  assault.   Such  sentences  as  that 
accorded  to  poor  little  Sarah  Chandler  are  far 
from  being  as  uucommon  be  the  eonspicuous- 
ness  of  her  ease  would  imply.  The  very  same 
clergyman  who  sought,  in  his  capacity  as  a 
magistrate,  to  brand  her  for  life  as  a  "jail- 
bird,"  because  she  plucked  a  flower,  sen- 
tenced, not  long  ago,  a  small  boy  scarcely 
out  of  bis  pinafores  to  prison  for  a  month, 
beeaose  he  scraped  the  leavings  of  a  discHrd- 
ed  tobaoco-cask,  and  sold  his  scraps  for  a 
half.penny ;  and  condemned  a  young  servant- 
fprt  to  six  weeks  in  jail  for  putting  some 
photographs,  which  she  found  tn  s  waste-pa- 
per basket  In  the  bouse  where  she  served, 
into  her  pocket  to  show  to  some  friends. 
Not  long  ago  sixteen  fishermen  and  women, 
living  on  the  Northumbrian  coast,  were  cast 
into  jail  for  a  month  for  picking  up  mussels 
on  tbe  shore,  with  which  to  bait  their  hooks. 
It  was  an  audacious  assault  upon  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  squire  whose  estates  ran  to 
the  water's  edge;  and  the  clergymen  and 
squires  who  administered  tbe  law  without 
pay  in  that  region  could  not  let  the  flagrant 
defiance  of  the  rights  of  property  pass.  In 
Essex  three  very  reputable  and  not  disorder* 
ly  lads,  aged  about  sixteen,  sallied  out  for  an 
afternoon  walk.    In  crossing  the  fields  they 
came  to  a  brook ;  a  grassy  knoll  on  its  banks 
tempted  them,  and  they  threw  themselves 
upon  it  and  began  to  read  some  books  they 
bad  brought  with  them.  Suddenly  up  rode 
tbe  owner  of  tbe  field  on  horseback,  and 
roughly  demanded  their  names.   Soon  after 
they  had  returned  home  they  were  taken  in 
charge  by  a  policeman,  brought  before  tbe 
ma^tratea,  accused  of  trespass,  and  heavily 
fined.  A  little  giri  of  thirteen  was  recently 
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condemned  atDorcheater  to  twentf-one  days' 
Impriionment  at  "  hard  labor,"  and  five  yeara 
in  a  reformatory,  for  stealii^  ait  earthen 
n^Ik-jng.  It  tamed  out  that  the  jug,  which 
was  cracked,  bad  been  giTco  to  the  girl  with- 
out aatbori(y  by  a  servant.  The  supposed 
thief,  too,  was  asoert^ned  to  hare  the  best 
eharaeter  for  faoneity. 

These  are  but  a  few  illustrations  of  oases 
of  judicial  cruelty  that  are  constantly  being 
reported  in  England.  All  of  them  indicate 
that  with  the  English  country  magistrate 
"  property  **  is  still  a  kind  of  fetich,  which  it 
is  as  horrible  to  desecrate  as  it  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Parsee,  to  enter  a  fire-temple  with 
■hoes  on.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  loud  cry  is 
enry  now  and  then  raised  by  oiTilized  and 
hnmnne  Eng^shmen  for  tbe  abolition  of  the 
system  of  unpaid  magistrates.  The  trouble 
Is  that  this  system  is  an  ancient  and  there- 
fore sapposably  a  renerable  one.  It  is  de- 
rired  from  tbe  feudal  times  when  the  lord  of 
the  manor  was  the  despotic  head  .of  the  com- 
munity— its  judge  as  well  as  military  and  cir- 
11  ohief.  The  magistrates  are  for  the  most 
part  eonntry  aqnlres  and  oonntry  rectiws, 
with  little  knowledge  of  the  law,  aud,  as 
would  appear,  not  always  with  an  enlightened 
sense  of  justice.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
lords-lieutenants  of  the  coaDties,.are  remov- 
able by  the  Lord -OhaneeUor,  and  the  aen> 
tenocs  they  give  may  be  rerersed  by  tbe 
Home  Secretary,  in  whom  rests  tbe  pardoning 
power.  It  is  an  obvious  disadvantage  that 
the  owners  of  property  and  tbe  olei^  who 
serre  as  magistrates  should  reside  in  the 
neighborhood  where  the  misdemeanors  are 
committed  and  over  which  they  have  jurisdic- 
tion ;  they  are  very  apt  to  base  their  judg< 
ment,  not  on  the  particular  offense,  but  upon 
th4  duraoter  of  the  person  charged  as  they 
know  it  to  be.  Offenses  ^alust  property 
are  visited  with  peculiar  severity,  because 
the  magistrates  are  property  -  owners,  and, 
while  professing  to  deal  out  justice,  are  in- 
tent on  the  proteotlott  of  their  own  acres. 
The  tyrannical  game*lawB,  also  a  reUc  of 
feudalism,  are  executed  with  extreme  sever- 
ity by  these  unpiud  magistrates.  Tbe  time 
is  no  doubt  not  Car  distant  when  there  must 
be  a  thorough  reform  in  tbe  system  of  the 
rural  magistracy  of  England,  and  in  tbe  old 
laws  which  hedge  about  property  with  so 
many  bristliDg  defenses.  It  is  becoming 
clearly  evident  that  clergymen  are  least  of 
all  fitted  to  ^t  iu  Judgment  upon  the  petty- 
offenders  of  the  shires.  They  lack  the  judi- 
cial temperament,  which,  when  they  are  con- 
fined to  their  proper  sphere,  may  be  a  vir- 
tue rather  than  a  failing;  and  experience 
has  shown  that,  although  the  messengers  of 
*'  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men,"  they  are 
generally  inclined  to  deal  with  small  offenses 
against  property  with  eren  greater  aererity 


than  tbe  squires  tbemselTCS.  That  a  coun- 
try squire,  who  has  nerer  opened  Black* 
stone,  and  who  has  been  brought  np  with  a 
dominant  idea  of  tbe  sacredDcsa  of  property, 
and  the  worthlessneaa  of  tbe  lives  and  liber- 
ties of  the  poor  folk  who  now  and  then,  wit- 
tin^y  or  unwittingly,  invade  it,  is  tbe  proper 
person  to  deal  ont  Justice  npm  them,  seems 
absurd  enough  to  us  in  these  modem  times  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  htqwd  that  legislation  will  ere 
long  aboUsh  the  uiomaiy. 

Odb  nuis  correspondent  writes  of  dreneb- 
ing  rains  and  chilling  winds  that  are  sending 
back  to  Paris  disappointed  sea  -  side  and 
monntun  scjourons  by  the  thousaod.  Our 
own  July  and  early  August  were  not  free 
from  idmilar  unseasonable  and  altogether  un- 
reasonable manifestations  of  weather.  Long, 
cold  rain-storms  in  summer  are  really  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  faimuin  nature  en- 
dures with  patienoe.  To  ^  busy  town- 
worker  who  has  anticipated  for  months  liis 
vacation  among  the  bills ;  to  the  young  la- 
dies who  hare  calculated  with  so  much  long- 
ing upm  thdr  summer  boatings  and  picnics ; 
to  those  wbo  delight  in  tbe  gay  animation  of 
watering-place  hotels ;  to  my  lady  whose  fine 
country  villa  Is  lonely  without  summer  guests 
— to  everybody,  in  truth,  who  with  summer 
days  associatea  skies  of  gentle  bine,  winds 
that  fan  the  willing  cheek  with  soft  airs,  hills 
in  shadow  and  sunshine  that  seem  to  sleep  in 
dreams  of  beauty,  transparent  lakes  that 
mirror  the  lasy  oar,  forests  where  murmuring 
boughs  and  ghmclng  Uf^ts  cliarm  both  eye 
and  ear,  meadows  that  lie  under  ydlow  suns 
and  passing  douds  —  to  ereryljody  whose 
summer  memories  bring  up  pictures  like 
these,  the  winds  and  rains  that  usurp  tbeh- 
plaee  seem  like  rery  omd  manifestations  of 
power. 

But  tiiese,  after  all,  are  but  minor  in- 
stances of  our  contest  with  conditions  that 
continually  sulKlae  us.  Kust  mankbad,  we 
may  venture  to  ask,  tw  always  at  the  mwrey 
of  elementary  forces?  Uust  floods  drown, 
winds  orerwbelm,  suns  soorob,  and  li/'e  con- 
tinue at  every  turn  a  fierce  struggle  with  our 
environment  ?  Are  we  really  prostrate  and 
powerless  in  this  matter  f  History  and  eur^ 
rent  experience  declare  emphatically  that  we 
are;  but  here  and  there  a  wild  thinker  is 
prone  to  utter  a  holier  that  tbe  weather  bears 
an  ascertainable  ration  to  man,  and  that  it 
is  competent  for  the  united  efforta  of  tbe  race, 
under  wise  direction,  to  do  sometbiog  toward 
modifying  the  irregularities  of  (be  seasons. 
Inasmuch  as  forests  influence  rainfalls,  elec- 
trical currents  follow  the  iron  track  of  the 
railway,  and  rain  oomes  to  arid  regions  where 
man  lias  carried  his  civilization,  it  is  believed 
by  these  dreamers  that  these  facts  are  the 
prologue  of  a  vast  science  wliich  is  not  only 


to  formulate  the  laws  of  the  winds  and  the 
clouds,  but  to  show  faow  their  coming  and 
going  may  be  modified,  and  perhaps  directed. 
At  first  glance  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  One 
may  permit  himself  to  fancy  some  of  tbe 
changes  that  would  be  dedrable  to  hiing 
about  under  this  new  weather  dispensation— 
as,  for  instance,  that  there  should  be  no 
rainy  days  during  all  the  long  summer,  bat 
only  a  nightly  shower  to  refresh  vegetation 
and  lay  the  duat^  that  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  rain  should  faU  dedmally— that  Is, 
every  tenth  day,  so  that  our  storms  should 
periodically  recur  like  onr  Sundays.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  imagining  many  fine  tilings 
as  eomiug  from  tbe  new  order,  but,  unless 
tbe  science  should  also  teach  how  to  modi^ 
human  nature,  we  fear  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  getting  a  general  concurrence  in 
uty  fixed  plan.  There  are  some  wbo  would 
banish  the  "  beautifol  hdow,"  and  others  who 
would  faave  mora  of  It;  some  who  would 
have  all  onr  winds  summer  zephyrs,  and  otli- 
era  who  like  tbe  briskness  of  a  gale ;  and  in 
all  otiiCT  details  opinions  would  be  almost  as 
various  as  the  people. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  science  for  the 
weather  is  a  little  philosophy — that  sort  of 
mental  cimditioQ  that  envies  one  to  adapt 
fats  Measures  and  his  occnpations  to  hla  ex- 
ternal conditions,  and,  instead  of  fretting 
over  a  nun-storm,  goes  to  work  to  extract 
entertainment  from  it.  Jt  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain,  moreover,  tbat  this  is  the  only  science 
that  will  ever  aueeessf  nllv  manage  tbe  weatbec 


Son  recent  ntterances  by  Gharies  Frauds 
Adams,  in  regard  to  the  need  of  a  more  fer- 
vent style  of  preaching,  bare  been  qaoted  in 
defonse  of  certidn  pnlj^t  exaggeratioaa  re- 
cently eharaoteriied  as  the  "  gospel  of  guali.'* 
Ur.  Adams  thinks  tbat "  the  demand  at  tbe 
present  time  is  for  sympathy,  bordering,  it 
may  l>e,  upon  pasdon.  While,"  be  says,  **  I 
folly  believe  that  in  no  eonntry  are  to  be 
found  a  greater  proportionate  numlier  of 
pious,  learned,  faithful,  and  asdduoua  ser- 
vants in  the  Church,  I  trust  it  will  be  no  dis- 
paragement to  them  if  I  firankly  confess  a 
craving  of  many  years  for  a  warmer,  a  moM 
effective,  and  a  more  sympathetic  manner  of 
communicating  their  valuable  lessons  both 
of  law  and  love."  All  this  may  be  heartily 
sanctioned  without  approving  of  the  excesset 
of  manner  and  extravagances  of  aentiment 
which  have  recently  called  down  the  censure 
of  the  world.  Our  preacbeni  are  very  apt  to 
be  either  cold  and  stolid,  or  deelamato^,  tfen< 
sational,  and  hystericaL  What  we  suppose 
Mr.  Adams  to  ask  for  is  genuine  eanKBtueu 
— a  warm,  impressive  manner,  a  sympathetic 
and  heart-felt  utterance  of  the  great  leasone 
of  *'Iaw  and  lore."  True  eamestneas  never 
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offends  the  most  captloui  listener ;  but  just 
as  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridioaloBfl,  so  tbere  is  but  a  narrow  line 
between  troe  and  false  eloqnenee— between 
that  ^ple  and  ferrid  intensity  that  sweeps 
OTer  tbe  bearts  of  meo  and  those  gashings 
that  are  mode  up  of  attitude  and  affectation.  A 
preacher  me;  be  verjr  earnest  and  very  affec- 
tionate, and  yet  fall  of  manliness  and  rimpliot- 
Xj ;  his  sermons  may  be  entirely  free  of  mawk- 
ish sensibility,  and  yet  possess  an  abaodanoe 
of  "  sympathy  bordering  on  passion."  tt  is 
just  this  distinction  between  noise  and  earn- 
estness, between  afl^tation  and  genuine  sym- 
pathy, that  needs  to  be  established.  It  is 
not  to  be  assumed,  because  one  deprecates 
the  high  coloring  of  many  putpil  utterances, 
that  he  is  thereby  wedded  to  cold  and  ex- 
dnsiTely  argomentatire  sennons.  Every* 
body  likes  spirit,  morement,  and  glow,  in 
literary  style,  bnt  no  reader  of  taste  like? 
strained  excess  in  piled-up  adjectives  as  a 
snbstitote  for  these  qualities ;  and  a  similar 
ffistinetion  eziets  In  tbe  llkfaig  of  cultivated 
people  for  oratory,  whether  of  tbe  pulpit  or 
not.  We  may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Adams,  in 
view  of  bis  culture  and  his  temperament,  had 
no  thought  of  sanctioning  the  noisy  and  con- 
Tolalve  methods  that  here  and  there  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  pulpit.  A  man  that  storms  up 
and  down  a  platform — tossing  his  arms  in  the 
air,  uttering  platitudes  in  tones  of  thunder, 
now  shedding  tears  at  his  manufactured  pa- 
tbos,  and  now  exploiting  some  sensational  ir< 
reverence — may  imagine  these  displays  to  be 
the  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Adam^  and  the  rest  of 
BS  fli^ritaaliy  crave,  but  the  mistake  is  a  woful 
one.  Simple  fervor  subdues  and  captivates  all 
hearts,  bat  would-be  eloquence  that  accumu- 
lates upon  wretched  matter  the  afl^tationa 
of  a  bad  histrionic  manner,  is  about  as  offen- 
fllve  a  thing  as  man  or  woman  can  listen  to. 


Ill  the  general  aesnmption  that  proprietor- 
ship in  literary  pro[»erty  can  only  be  secured 
by  special  statute,  the  common  law  of  prop- 
erty failing  to  cover  it,  have  all  the  facts  been 
fttlly  considered  f  The  common  law  of  prop- 
erty covers,  it  is  conceded,  an  aathor*s  manu- 
script; but,  once  the  manuscript  is  printed 
and  published,  then  the  book  becomes  tbe 
property  of  the  public,  unless  protected  by  a 
ipecial  enactment.  Let  us  aee  for  a  mo- 
ment how  the  operation  would  be,  supposing 
there  were  no  law  of  copyright.  A  book  is 
published,  let  us  assume,  which  Fells  for 
two  dollars  per  copy.  What  is  it  that  the 
publisher  sells  for  two  dollars  t  la  it  not 
dmply  tbe  pi^ee  of  printed  matter  and  the 
Undtng  thereof  for  such  ordinary  use  as 
pertains  to  a  book — that  is,  for  its  pem<>al 
and  study*  If  the  purchaser  reprints  the 
bo(^  it  is  obviooa  at  once  that  he  is  putting 
UipivehMe  to  a  nse  not  designed  in  tbe 


transfer.  The  book  is  sold  fbr  a  certain 
definite  and  obviously  limited  purpose,  and 
the  republication  is  upon  the  face  an  appro- 
priation of  s  right  not  eonfemd  by  the  sale. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  a  man  once  purchas- 
ing a  book  has,  in  the  absence  of  a  special 
law  limiting  the  use  to  which  he  may  put  it, 
a  right  to  make  any  disposal  of  it  he  pleases. 
If  be  cboDsea  to  duplicate  oofdesi  he  ti  fdlly 
privileged  to  do  so.  The  book  baa  become 
his  property,  and  his  control  over  It  la  abso- 
lute. To  this  it  can  be  replied  that  the 
rights  involved  in  a  purchase  are  limited  by 
the  clear,  obvious  latent  of  the  seller,  and 
that  this  intent  can  eonuiKmly  be  aaoertained 
by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  sale.  In 
a  dispute  pertaining  to  any  kind  of  proper- 
ty between  seller  and  buyer  as  regards  what 
has  been  sold  and  bought,  the  price  is  a 
veiy  important  and  ofteu  conclusive  witness 
as  to  the  fact.  If  A  declares  that  it  was  the 
saddle  atone  that  he  was  selling,  and  B  asserts 
that  the  baigatn  was  for  both  saddle  and 
horse,  the  price  ^ven  in  each  a  case  un- 
mistakably indicates  what  the  intentions  of 
the  seller  were,  and  the  true  nature  of  the 
bargain.  The  law  of  equity  is  competent  in 
cases  of  this  kind  to  dedde  what  It  is  that 
tbe  purchaser  has  bon^t.  Jo.  like  manner, 
a  layman  might  venture  to  suppose  it  would 
be  competent  to  decide  what  it  is  that  tbe 
buyer  of  a  book  has  possessed  himself  of  by 
his  purchase.  It  would  l>e  very  clear  that 
the  two  dollars  tnnsferred  in  snob  a  case 
could  not  give  the  purchaser  a  right  worth 
perhnps  a  thousand  times  this  sum.  Hence 
if  a  publisher  find  his  right  of  printing  and 
publishing  a  book  infringed,  why  would  not  a 
suit  at  common  law  establish  not  only  his 
claim  but  the  legal  limitation  of  use  pertain- 
ing to  a  book  procured  in  the  way  we  have 
described  ?  If  this  is  bad  law  It  is  soaroely 
bad  common-sense. 

A  COBREBPONDEKT,  who  signs  hls  commu- 
nication "  Country  Doctor,"  calls  In  question 
the  accuracy  of  a  recent  paper  in  this  JotiS- 
NAL,  in  terms  as  follows : 

"  In  an  article  which  appean  In  your  issue 
of  July  17th,  I  notioe  some  assertions  which, 
for  the  honor  of  the  professiMi  which  is  tiie 
subject  of  attadt,  it  will  he  well  enough  to 
correct.  The  writer  asserts  that  a  man  in  the 
lost  stages  of  consumption,  etc.,  and  then 
concludes  this  '  first  count*  by  saying:  'The 
result  was  that  he  returned  or  went  to  Aiken, 
South  Carolina,  "with  consumption  fastened 
upon  bim."  '  It  seems  to  me  that  he  need  not 
have  even  gone  to  Florida  to  have  bad  bis  dis- 
ease fastened  upon  him,  since  he  bad  the  dis- 
ease in  its  Uut  stages  when  he  applied  to  tbe 
Boston  doctor.  It  certainly  must  have  been 
seourely  fastened  when  tbe  doctor  tapped  upon 
his  diest  with  tbe  tips  of  his  fingers  as  de- 
scribed, and  no  doubt  the  few  taps  which  the 
doctor  gave,  and  the  few  questions  aaked,  ware 
quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  ^ngnoais 
'phthisis  pulmonalis,'  and  the  prognoaia 


*  (f«at&.*  Can  snoli  a  patient,  by  any  amount  of 
cautious  alarming,  be  induced  to  '  arm  him- 
self against  death  with  some  effect  I ' 

*'  Boes  the  writer  know  that  such  patients 
will  not  believe  the  doctor  when  be  says, '  You 
have  lung-trouble,  and  if  you  do  not  do  so 
and  so  you  will  die  of  consumption  I '  Has 
he  read  Dr.  Austin  Flint's  article  on  the  dis- 
ease in  lus  *  Practice  of  Medicine,*  where  lie 
describes  the  mental  condition  of  such  pa- 
tients as  amounting  to  insane  delusions  when 
talking  of  their  condition  —  how  they  are 
continually  forming  plans  for  the  future  when, 
as  Dr.  Flint  remarks,  *  it  Is  obvious  to  any  ob- 
server that  they  are  on  the  ve^  of  the  grave  t  * 
No  doubt  he  has  read  s<»ne  '  sure-cure  *  adver- 
tiaement  when  he  aays  that  the  disease  Is  open 
to  attack  and  defieat,  and  can  be  *  expurgated* 
and  *  seized'  after  it  has  fostened  Its  hold  se- 
curely upon  the  human  aystem.  I  for  one  would 
be  glad  to  welcome  ai^  plan  of  treatment 
wliioh  promises  SDOoess  in  one  of  nine  oaaes  of 
ooosumption. 

' '  But  it  is,  unfortunately,  not  so  easily  qeixed 
and  expurgated;  no  matter  how  simple  and 
few  remedies  we  employ,  no  matter  to  what 
climates  we  send  our  patients,  no  nutter  to 
wluit  diet  we  restrict  them,  this  lurking,  In- 
sidious enemy  to  our  race  works  on  and  event- 
ually carries  its  victim  to  the  grave. 

*'  This  is  tbe  experience  of  every  physician, 
whether  of  the  'vulgar  herd*  or  the  'flrat 
physinans.'  Where  one  case  cured  is  re- 
ported, ninety-and-nine  cases  go  to  the  grave 
unreported.  So  few,  indeed,  are  the  cases 
cured,  that  it  always  raises  a  doubt  in  my 
mind  when  I  read  of  them,  whether  the  physi- 
cian who  reports  the  case  may  not  have  made 
a  mistake  In  diagnosis.  It  is  a  notorious  fact, 
also,  that  a  phthisical  patient  seldom  applies 
for  medical  advice  until  he  has  his  enemy  se- 
curely fastened  upon  bim.  I  believe  that,  if 
we  have  our  ears  so  nicely  educated  as  to  de- 
tect tbe  approach  of  this  disease  before  it  be- 
comes fliinly  aeated,  we  could  keep  it  In 
check  and  cure  it.  Bnt  surely  a  physician  is 
not  to  be  arndgned  and  tried  aa  a  criminal  if 
his  ear  Is  not  susceptible  of  snch  fine  ednci- 
tion.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  columns  may 
contain  an  answer  to  this  '  Mismanagement 

by  Physicians,'  which  will  convince  Mr.  W  

tliat  it  is  better  to  let  things  alone  which  he 
knows  so  little  of.  Tbe  most  charitable  con- 
stroction  I  can  put  upon  his  uncalled-for  and 
ill-chosen  attack  npon  the  medical  iVatemity 
is,  that  he  was  '  hard  up  *  for  a  subject  for  an 
article  in  your  Joubvai.  for  that  number,  and, 
meeting  with  a  poor  patient  with  consump- 
tion, listened  to  his  plaint,  and  Quixotio-like 
has  charged  the  wind-mill.'* 

The  opinion  of  "  Country  Doctor  "that 
the  article  which  he  criticises  was  written 
because  the  writer  "  was  hard  up  for  •  sub- 
ject for  an  article,"  is  very  wide  of  the  mark. 
Articles  written  for  this  reason  are  not  apt 
to  find  thor  way  Into  the  columns  of  tbe 
JouKMAL.  The  facts  related  in  "  Uismanage- 
ment  by  Physicians"  were  derived  In  part 
from  the  writer's  personal  experience,  and  In 
part  from  testimony  gathered  during  a  two 
months*  sqjoum  in  Aikes,  South  Carolina; 
and  from  the  character  of  the  writer,  as  well 
OS  from  the  opportunities  he  possessed  for  ar- 
riving at  the  truth,  they  may,  we  think,  l>e  re- 
lied upon.  But  the  article  needs  to  be  read 
with  care,  which  "Country  Doctor"  has 
not  done.  If  this  critic  will  return  to  the  ar- 
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ticle,  be  will  see  that  tber«  is  no  authority  for 
his  statement  tbat  the  person  spoken  of  in 
the  "first  oonnt "  had  the  disease  in  the  last 
stages  when  he  applied  to  the  Boston  physi- 
cian ;  be  was  in  the  "  last  stages  "  whra  he 
related  bis  experience,  not  when  be  appUed 
for  medioal  advice.  And  if  the  doctor's 
fe*  questions  were,  as  oar  correspondent  af- 
firms, "sufflcient  to  establlBh  tbe  diagnosis 
*pRiAiu»  pulmonalit,''  with  tbe  prognosis 
*dea&,* "  hov,  then,  oame  this  man  of  medi- 
cine to  tell  his  patient,  **  There  is  nothing  the 
natter  1 "  Does  not  onr  correspondent  here- 
in quite  confirm  the  allegation  of  our  con- 
tributor r  In  regard  to  tbe  opinion  tbat  con- 
sumption maj  be  cured,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
"Country  Doctor"  is  right,  and  the  author 
of  the  article  vrong;  but  as  to  the  allega- 
tions he  makes,  the  writer  assures  as  that 
they  fall  short  of  rather  than  exceed  tbe 
tmtb. 


HISTORICAL  fiction  seeoiB  to  possess 
an  almost  irresistible  attracUon  for 
all  norelistB  abore  a  certain  grade.  There 
are  extremely  few  of  them  who  have  not 
made  at  least  one  or  more  attempts  at  it; 
and  yet,  when  we  have  counted  oiT  Thacke- 
ray's "Henry  Esmond"  and  "The  Virgin- 
ians," Kingsley'B  "  Hypatia,"  George  Eliot's 
"  Romola,"  and  a  few  of  Scott's  and  Bui- 
war's  novels,  we  have  about  completed  the 
list  of  what  can  be  regarded  as  genuine 
successes  in  this  field.  Miss  Thackeray  has 
almost  an  hereditary  right  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  fic- 
tion, and  "  Hiss  Angel "  *  is  so  charming  a 
book  in  many  ways  that  we  are  tempted  to 
forego  criticism  and  say  tbat  she  has  really 
done  so;  but  candor  compels  us  to  confess 
that  tbe  glamour  which  her  literary  art  ena- 
bles her  to  throw  over  ns  is  illusory,  and  that 
the  application  of  a  very  few  teats  sntBees  to 
relegate  "  Uisa  Angd  '*  to  tbe  multitndinons 
rank  of  books  which  onght  to  have  attained 
snecess,  but  which  somehow  fdled  of  reaching 
it.  For  example,  burly  Dr.  Johnson  figures 
among  the  historical  personages  whom  Hiss 
Thackeray  has  woven  Into  tbe  framework  of 
her  story,  and  we  have  only  to  read  the  chap- 
ters and  paragraphs  in  which  he  is  intro- 
duced, and  then  open  Boswell  for  a  page  or 
two,  in  order  to  see  how  defective  is  Miss 
Thackeray's  characterization.  In  the  one 
case,  we  are  confronted  by  a  man  who  repels 
or  attracts,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  whose 
personality  cannot  be  denied ;  in  the  other, 
we  hear  a  voice  which  seems  to  speak  in  fa- 
miliar accents,  but  which,  after  all,  is  but  the 
faintest  echo  of  its  great  onginaL  So  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  plays  one  of  the  most 
Important  r6U»  in  the  little  drama.  Tbe  dtg- 
nlfled  courtesy,  the  graceful  accomplishments, 
tbe  mapianimity  and  placidity  of  mind  of 
tbat  most  respectable  of  painters,  are  all  de- 

*  Miss  Angel.  A  ZTofti.  By  Hiss  l%aekttiv, 
Hew  Totk:  Harper  A  Brotheri. 


picted  with  care  and  skUI ;  and  yet,  in  follow- 
ing bis  pathway  through  the  story,  we  seem 
to  be  pursuing  the  phantom  of  a  person  once 
well  known  to  us — with  whom,  in  fact,  we 
have  set  out  many  a  aSanee  of  the  Literary 
OInb,  and  dined  times  without  number.  Even 
Angelica  Kaufitauum  (for  she  it  is  whom  Hiss 
Thackeray  ooUs  IQsB  Angel)  seems  to  lose 
her  already  feeble  hold  on  our  memory ;  she 
is  transformed  before  onr  very  eyes  into  an 
ideal  and  fictitious  creation,  and  by  the  time 
tbe  story  is  fiiUsbed  we  are  prepared  to  avow 
our  belief  tbat  such  a  person  never  exist- 
ed. Now,  the  prime  condition  of  success 
in  an  historical  novel  is  that  it  shall  translate 
names  into  persons  for  us,  and  deepen  mere 
impressions  into  at  least  the  semblance  of 
intimate  personal  knowledge.  Lacking  this 
realistic  element,  historical  fiction  is  but  a 
more  or  less  ingenious  literary  mechanism ; 
end  it  is  precisely  on  this  ground  that  '*  Uiss 
Ai^el "  must  be  pronounced  a  failure. 

Few  literary  writers,  however,  have  a 
more  perfect  mastery  of  litmry  art  than 
ICias  Thackeray,  and  it  is  oertunly  true  that 
a  Story  radically  defective  in  structure  was 
never  more  perfectly  finished  in  its  details. 
The  opening  scenes  are  laid  in  Venice,  and 
these  are  simply  delightfbl  —  permeated 
through  and  tiironghwlth  "the  very  aroma 
of  art  and  of  Italy.**  VfmAj  every  page  g^ves 
us  a  paragraph,  a  senteitee,  or  a  phrase, 
which  the  mind  takes  Id  with  a  sort  of  lin- 
gering, epicurean  relish;  and  the  Venice  of 
tbe  eighteenth  century  becomes  a  mi^estio 
reality  to  our  ima^natlons.  Read  this  as  an 
illustration,  which,  though  quotable,  is  by  no 
means  tbe  beet ; 

*'  Are  they  falling  into  rain,  those  old  Ital- 
ian ohnrohesf  Are  tbe  pictures  fading  from 
their  canvas  in  the  darkened  corners  t  I  think 
they  have  only  walked  away  fi-om  their  niches 
in  the  chapels  into  tbe  grass -grown  piazzas 
outside.  There  is  the  broad  back  of  Tintoret- 
to's Virgin  in  that  sunny  comer ;  her  pretty, 
abundant  train  of  angels  are  at  play  upon  the 
grass.  There  is  Joseph  stan^ng  in  the  shadow 
with  folded  arms.  Is  tbat  a  bronxe  —  that 
dark,  lissome  figure  lying  motionless  on  tbe 
marble  step  that  leads  to  the  great  entranoet 
The  bronie  turns  in  its  sleep.  A  white  dove 
comes  flying  out  of  tbe  picture  by  tbe  high  al- 
tar with  saored  lights  illumined.  Is  it  only 
one  of  the  old  saorlstau's  pigeons  ooming  to 
befedf  Bythewater-beaten  steps  aflsberman 
is  mooring  bis  craft.  St.  John  and  St.  James 
are  piling  up  their  store  of  fagots.  In  this 
wondrous  vision  of  Italy,  when  the  cburoh- 
doora  open  wide,  tbe  sainta  and  miracles  come 
streaming  out  into  tbe  world." 

Horeorer,  though  the  principal  figures  in 
IfisB  Tbackmy's  work  may  be  defeotiTe  in 
historical  vraUemblonetf  thdr  snrroundings, 
accessions,  trappings,  so  to  call  them,  are 
made  out  with  truly  striking  effect.  Here  is 
an  instance  of  this,  which  might  have  come 
from  the  pen  of  the  Thackeray,  It  refers 
to  tiie  period  (1766)  of  Angelica  Slaufftaiann's 
arrival  in  England : 

"  To  read  of  the  times  when  Hiss  Angel 
came  to  take  up  her  abode  among  ns,  is  like 
reading  the  description  of  a  sort  of  stately 
ballet  or  conrt-dauoe.  Good  manners  bad  to 
'hi  pmf  armed  in  those  d^  with  deliberate  dig- 
nl^.   There  is  a  great  deal  of  salnting  and 


snuff-taking,  complimenting  and  exclaiming ; 
people  advanced  and  retreated,  bowing  to  the 
ground  and  balandng  themselves  on  their  high 
heels. 

'*  With  all  their  dignity,  there  is  also  a 
great  deal  of  noise,  shouting,  and  chattering. 
There  are  runners  with  torobes,  splendid  foot- 
men in  green  and  golden  Uveries  surrounding 
my  lady's  diair. 

"The  King  of  Denmark  is  entertained  in 
splendid  fashion.  The  Princess  of  Brunswick 
visits  England.  Comelly  lights  up  Soho 
Square  with  wax-candles,  while  highwaymen 
hang  in  chains  upon  the  gallows  in  distant 
dark  country-roads.  Our  yonng  King  George 
is  a  bridegroom,  lately  crowned,  with  this  pow- 
dered and  lively  kingdom  to  rule,  and  Char- 
lotte Eei^na  to  help  him. 

"  There  are  great,  big  coaches  in  the  street, 
and  Mr.  Reynolds's  is  remarked  upon  with  all 
its  fine  panels ;  but  Cecilia  can  still  send  for  a 
chair  when  she  wishes  to  be  carried  to  Baker 
Street.  Vauxball  is  in  its  gloiy,  and  lights  up 
its  bowers.  Dr.  Bnrn<7  gives  musical  parties. 
Tbe  cards  fly  in  dndlng  paoka ;  the  powder- 
pnfb  rise  in  clouds ;  bubbles  hurst.  The  vast 
company  Journeys  on  its  way.  In  and  out  of 
sodety  golden  idols  are  raised ;  some  faU  down 
and  worship,  others  burst  ont  lauding.  Some 
lie  resting  in  their  tents,  others  are  weeping 
in  the  desert  Preeminent  among  the  throngs 
one  mighty  shade  passes  on  its  way.  Is  it  a 
pillar  of  doud  sent  to  guide  the  struggliog 
feet  of  the  weary!  From  the  gloom  flash  rays 
of  light,  of  human  sympathy  not  unspoken. 
How  many  of  us,  still  wandering  impatient, 
might  follow  that  noble  hypochondriac,  nor 
be  ashamed  of  our  leader  I  He  walks  along, 
uncertain  in  bis  gait,  striking  alternate  lamp- 
posts, an  nnoonUi  figure  in  soiled  clothes, 
splendid-hearted,  with  generous  help  for  more 
than  one  nnhappy  traveler  lying  wounded  by 
the  roadride.  Do  we  not  read  how  nohk 
Johnson  stoops  and  raises  the  prostrate  fonn 
upon  bis  shoulders,  and  staggers  home  to  hii 
own  house  1  He  bas  not  even  an  ass  to  help 
him  bear  the  burden." 

And,  if  a  story  mtuf  have  a  moral,  could  it 
be  less  commonplace  than  this  f 

"  One  day  not  long  ago  a  little  boy,  in  a 
passion  of  tears,  asked  for  a  pencil  and  paper 
to  draw  something  that  fae  longed  for  and 
could  not  get.  The  truth  of  tbat  baby's  phi- 
losophy is  one  which  strikes  ua  more  and 
more  as  we  travel  on  upon  onr  different  ways. 
How  many  of  ns  must  have  dreamed  of  tlungs 
along  tbe  road,  sympathies  and  experienoas 
tbat  may  become  «u  some  day,  not  ours-^n- 
ward  grace  of  love,  perhaps,  not  outward  sign  , 
of  it.  This  spiritual  blesring  of  sentiment  no 
realixatioo,  no  ftilflllmont  alone  can  brii^  to 
US ;  it  is  the  secret,  intangible  gift  tbat  belongs 
to  the  mystery  of  life,  tbe  divine  soul  that 
tonohes  ns  and  shows  us  a  borne  in  the  deso- 
late places,  a  silence  in  the  midst  of  the  storm." 

For  the  rest,  the  book  has  some  sUgfat 
Ut^graphleal  value.  The  ohanurter  and  ar- 
Ustio  career  of  AngcUea  Kanfifaiann  ore  made 
more  clear  to  ns ;  and  her  relations  with  the 
Count  de  Horn,  which  heretofore  have  been 
so  obscure  as  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
most  bic^raphers,  are  shown  to  have  consti- 
tuted the  crucial  episode  in  her  life. 


In  "  Ward  or  Wife?"  (New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Brothers)  we  find  a  story,  rather  pleas- 
ing in  itself,  and  told  not  without  a  certain 
animation,  utterly  and  irredeemably  spoiled 
by  an  almost  Ineredible  Tulgarity  of  atrl& 
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The  people  who  figure  in  it  are  repreBented 
K3  belonging  to  a  rather  aristocratic  rank  in 
English  society,  and  yet  it  is  literally  the 
truth  to  say  that  there  are  cot  three  cooaeou- 
tive  sentence  in  either  the  narrative  or  the 
conversational  portions  of  the  book  which 
are  not  a  most  preposterous  jargon  of  mixed 
French  and  English,  oopiooaly  aecenUated 
with  a  sort  of  slang  which  any  one  of  the 
characters  in  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
eharactericed  as  "  beastly."  *  The  book  is 
quite  evideatly  written  by  a  woman,  and  the 
slang,  it  is  equally  evident,  was  picked  oat 
of  some  glang  dictionary.  Had  it  been  writ- 
ten by  a  man,  it  would  have  been  both  better 
and  worse;  worn^  in  that  swiSa  vulgarity 
would  ineritibly  have  d^nerated  into 
coarseness,  which  is  not  the  ease  here ;  and 
better,  in  tliat  the  slang  would  hare  been  less 
inane,  and  also  less  in  quantity.  The  so- 
ealled  delineators  of  hi^  life  have  done  tiielr 
beat  to  make  the  world  think  pooriy  of  Eng- 
lish sotdety,  but  it  wonld  take  a  much  strong- 
er book  than  "  Ward  or  Wife  t "  to  convince 
OS  that  English  gentlemen  and  ladies  alter- 
nate in  their  conversation  between  thejMtott 
of  school-girls  learning  French  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  language  of  the  bar-room  on 
the  other.  Farthermore,  we  decline  to  accept 
the  author's  word  for  it  that  Minnie  (who,  on 
the  whole,  rather  pleases  ua)  takes  the  un- 
natural, unwomanly,  and  unnecessary  method 
of  indicating  her  preference  for  her  guardian, 
that  she  is  represented  as  doing. 

If  the  fanlta  of  "Ward  or  Wife?"  had 
been  other  than  the  particular  ones  we  have 
pointed  out,  we  should  conjecture  that  the 
author  might,  in  time,  write  a  creditable 
novel ;  but  innate  vulgarity  of  mind  is  gener- 
ally hopeless,  and  any  one  who  eonid  per- 
petrate such  stnifaDd  not  inatinctively  throw 
it  in  the  fire,  is,  in  all  probability,  affieted 
irith  prcnsdy  this  midady. 


It  \»  plain  that  Hr.  Z.  W.  DeForeet's 
"Placing  the  lOsohief"  (Kew  Tork:  Hatper 
k  Brothers)  was  suggested  by  "  The  Gilded 
Age,"  and,  after  reading  It,  we  are  inclined 
to  share  the  author's  conviction  that  he  could 
use  the  same  materials  to  better  advantage 
than  they  had  been  put  to  by  Uessra.  Twain 
and  Warner.  As  an  analysis  and  apoaS  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  congressional  lobby- 
ing, "Playing  the  Mischief"  is  much  the 
more  complete  performance ;  and  Josie  Hur- 
ray is  a  decidedly  more  plausible  creation 
than  cither  Colonel  Sellers  or  Laura  Haw- 
kins. In  the  latter  case  the  caricature  and 
exaggeration  are  patent  throughout ;  the  for- 
mer maintains  an  aspect  of  consistency  and 
tnth,  which  puzxlea  us  even  if  it  does  not 
coQvince.  No  doubt  it  is  rather  trying  to 
the  patience  to  concentrate  our  attention 
through  every  page  of  a  long  novel  upon 
a  woman  who,  while  she  is,  as  the  author 
desoribea  ber,  "beaattfut,  graceful,  clever, 
entertMi^ng,  and  amiable,"  is  also  a  most 
incorrigible  and  heartless  flirt,  whose  only 
perwstent  motive  In  life  is  selfish  greed, 
and  whose  sole  purpose,  during  oar  acquaint- 
uoe  with  ber,  la  to  swindle  the  government ; 
who  bt^oa  her  claim  on  lying,  bribery,  and 
sobomatioD  of  perjury,  and  lobbies  it  through 
bj  adding  to  flodi  means  all  the  arts  of  a 


Messalina  ;  and  who,  in  the  end,  cheats 
both  those  who  have  accepted  her  bribes  and 
those  to  whom  she  has  promised  a  more  sen- 
timental reward  than  money.  Becky  Sharp 
is  a  respectable  person  in  comparison  with 
this  witching  and  wicked  little  widow  ;  and, 
after  a  dozen  hours  or  so  spent  io  her  com- 
pany, and  in  that  of  the  people  who  sur- 
round her,  we  close  the  book  with  a  mixed 
feeling  of  amusement  add  disgust,  and  with  a 
consciousness  of  being  mentally  soiled.  To 
many  readers,  probably,  the  close  will  seem 
both  premature  and  abrupt;  but  Mr.  De- 
Forest  was  writhig  the  history  of  a  elaim 
rather  than  of  a  person,  and  for  oorself  we 
are  quite  willing  to  part  company  with  Josie 
Just  when  we  do.  The  inerttable  fate  of 
such  a  woman  is  written  in  her  oharacter, 
and  it  was  certainly  eommendable  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  anthor  to  out  hb  narrative 
short  before  the  heroine  dipped  below  the 
horison  of  outward  respectablH^. 

Justice  demands  that  we  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  DeForest  shares,  or  ratiier  antici- 
pates, our  condemnation  of  his  heroine,  and 
that  he  is  acutely  conscious  of  the  immo- 
rality of  the  practices  which  he  exposes.  His 
book,  indeed,  is  a  political  pamphlet  quite  as 
distinctly  as  it  is  a  novel;  and,  with  all  its 
drapery  of  light  society  fiction,  it  furnishes 
food  for  serious  reflection.  Had  the  book 
been  a  little  less  comprehensive  in  its  denun- 
ciations, a  little  lesii  uniform  in  its  blackness, 
it  might  have  been  an  effective  attack  upon 
certiun  abuses  to  which  public  attention  is 
at  last  being  directed.  As  it  is,  the  injastioe 
is  too  palpable,  and  the  reader  who  was  pre- 
pared to  applaud  judicious  punishment  of 
wrong -doers  finds  himself  recoiling  from 
wholesale  and  indiscriminate  slaughter. 

But  exaggeration  Is  Hr.  DeForest's  iknlt 
as  an  artist  as  well  as  his  weakness  as  a 
l(^clan.  His  books  are  amaringly  olever, 
spirited,  racy,  and  amusing.  They  are  well 
written,  too,  except  that  he  spoils  his  best 
things  by  insisting  npon  them,  and  drowns 
himself  In  his  own  fluency.  His  character- 
sketches  are  nearly  always  good;  most  of 
the  people  in  "  Haying  the  Hiachief,"  for  ex- 
ample, impress  with  a  rather  disi^preeable 
sense  of  their  reality.  But  he  is  not  satisfied 
that  we  should  recognize  his  cleverness,  he 
must  dazzle  ua  with  his  brilliancy ;  a  smile 
must  be  deepened  into  a  laugh ;  and  eccen- 
tricities of  character  or  manner,  which  when 
they  are  first  called  to  our  attention  only  em- 
phasize the  individuality  of  those  who  dis- 
play them,  are  Bo  incessantly  paraded,  and 
reiterated,  and  rehearsed,  that  at  last  a  sense 
of  their  utter  artificiality  Is  driven  into  our 
consciousness.  Hr.  DeForest  would  do  better 
work  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  credit  his 
readers  with  quicker  perceptions  and  larger 
powers  of  appreciation.  An  author  encumbers 
himself  unnecesaarily  when  he  imagines  that 
he  is  always  addressing  an  audience  that  has 
progressed  no  further  than  the  alphabet. 

In  spite  of  all  defects,  however,  whether 
of  structure  or  of  style,  "  Flaying  the  Mis- 
chief" is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  enter- 
taining of  recent  novels,  and  we  are  confident 
that  no  one  who  reads  ft  (unless  it  be  a  Con- 
gressman, who  might  perhaps  find  It  depress- 
ing) will  find  &ult  with  ua  for  reoommending  it. 


It  would  be  supeifiuous  at  this  late  day 
to  speak  as  to  tlie  merits  of  Bartlett's  "  Fa- 
miliar Quotations  "  (Boston :  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.).  It  has  long  been  a  standard  work, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  sev- 
eral competitors  in  recent  years,  it  is  still,  to 
our  mind,  the  most  satisfactory  and  service* 
able  book  of  its  kind.  What  secures  mention 
of  it  in  our  columns  at  this  time  Is  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  edition — the  seventh — in 
which  considerable  changes  have  been  made. 
"  Many  authors,"  to  quote  the  preface,  "  are 
cited  who  have  not  been  represented  in  any 
former  edition,  and  numerous  phrases  added 
which  have  been  gathered  by  patient  glean- 
ings from  the  old  fields.  To  the  quotations 
from  Shakespeare,  more  than  three  hundred 
lines  have  bem  added ;  and  those  from  Em- 
erson, Gibbon,  Johnson,  Lamb,  Lowell,  Ma- 
caulay,  Montgomery,  Pope,  and  other  authors, 
have  been  largely  increased  in  number.  The 
notes  and  appendix  contain  much  new  mat* 
ter,  and  the  index  has  been  oarefiilly  revised 
as  well  as  enlai(^"  The  Index  now  fills 
upward  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages, 
and  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 


Jm  the  preface  to  bis  "  Life  of  Swift,"  the 
first  volume  of  which  will  be  published  in  Ko- 
vember,  Mr.  John  Forster  says :  "  Swift's  lata* 
time,  when  he  was  governing  Ireland  as  well 
as  his  deanery,  and  the  world  whs  filled  with 
the  flune  of  *  Gulliver,'  Is  broadly  and  intelli- 
gibly written.  Bnt,  as  to  all  the  rest,  it  is  a 
work  unfinished,  to  which  no  one  has  brought 
the  minute  examination  Indiapeosably  neoes- 
sary,  where  the  whole  of  a  career  has  to  be 
couBidered  to  get  at  the  proper  comprehension 
of  Bin;;le  parts  of  it.  The  writers  accepted  as 
authorities  for  the  obscurer  years  are  found  to 
be  practically  worthless,  and  the  defect  is  not 
aapplled  by  the  later  and  greater  biographies. 
Johnson  did  him  no  kind  of  justice  beoaune  of 
too  little  liking  for  him  ;  end  Soott,  with  much 
heartier  liUng  ss  well  as  a  generous  admirfr- 
tton,  had  too  mnoh  other  work  to  do.  Thus, 
notwithstandins  noble  passages  in  both  me- 
moirs, and  Scott's  pervading  tone  of  healthy, 
manly  wisdom,  it  ia  left  to  an  inferior  hand  to 
attempt  to  complete  the  tribute  begun  by  those 
distinguished  men."  .  .  .  The  Athenaiim  seea 
no  reason  why  M^rim^e's  "Letters  to  a  New 
Inconnue "  should  have  been  published : 
"The  'new  unknown'  is  probably  no  on- 
known  at  all,  and  no  parallel  beyond  the  title 
could  be  made  with  the  other  work  published 
a  year  ago.  The  present  volume  is  small,  and 
it  contains  litUe  matter,  being  preceded  by  a 
long  preface  of  no  particular  interest  by  M. 
Blaze  de  Bury.  The  letters  addressed  to  the 
I^tidetde  of  a  Covr  d'Amour  fbrmed  by  the 
Empress  Eu^^nie  are  commonplace,  siul,  to 
the  general  pablio,  of  no  concern  whatever." 
.  .  .  A  libraiyeontainingthlr^thonaand  vol- 
umes of  foreign  works  has  been  established 
at  Yeddo  by  the  Japanese  Eduoational  Depart- 
ment. .  .  .  According  to  a  note  in  the  .^Nio- 
ffrapkie  <U  la  /Vwmm,  a  communication  was 
recently  made  to  the  Sodal  Science  Associa- 
tion at  Boston,  relative  to  the  vast  increase 
of  books  in  tho  public  libraries  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  If  we  may  believe  this 
statement,  the  various  public  libraries  in  the 
States  contain  as  many  as  twenty  million 
volumes  instead  of  nine  hundred  and  ^h^ 
thousand,  which  was  the  number  in  18U.  In 
the  spaee  of  a  quarter  of  a  osntnry  the  books 
in  the  British  Museum  have  Increased  from 
fbnr  hundred  and  thirty-fiV~lfaonBand  vet- 
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omes  to  el«Ten  hondrad  thotuand ;  tho«e  in 
tha  Fablto  Libniy  of  Cambridge  from  one 
fanndred  and  sixty-six  tbouaand  seven  hun- 
dred to  two  fanndrad  and  fifty  tbousand ;  and 
those  in  the  Bodleian  fVom  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  to  three  hundred  and  ten 
thousand.  During  the  same  period  the  Bib- 
lioth^que  Nationole,  at  Paris,  has  increased 
ftQTa  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand 
to  two  millions ;  while  those  of  Munich,  Ber- 
lin, and  Vienna,  have  increased  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  complete  set  of  the 
Joimuil  dtt  DebaU  sold  in  bf ,  Gulzot's  oolleetion 
was  purchased  for  our  Library  of  Congress. 
.  .  .  [n  the  opening  of  his  speech  at  a  reoent 
meeting  in  London,  held  for  the  pnrpOBB  of 
deciding  on  a  Byron  memorial,  Mr.  Disraeli 
■aid :  "  In  the  twelfth  year  of  thia  century  a 
poem  was  pnbliahed  by  a  yoong  man  which 
,  instantly  commanded  the  sympathies  of  the 
nation.  There  ia  do  instance  in  literary  rec- 
ords of  a  success  so  sudden  and  so  lasHng. 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  '  woke  one  morning 
and  found  himself  famous.'  From  that  time 
for  twelve  years  he  poured  out  a  series  of  com- 
plete inventions  which  are  not  equaled  for 
their  number  and  their  consistency  of  pur- 
pose in  the  literature  of  any  country,  ancient 
or  modem.  Admirable  for  many  qualities,  for 
their  picturesqaenesB,  their  wit,  their  passion, 
they  are  moat  dis^golahed  by  their  power  of 
expreeuon  and  by  the  BaI>Ume  energy  of  their 
Imagination.  And  then,  after  twelve  years,  he 
died ;  be  died  in  the  fdUoeaa  of  his  f^e,  hav- 
ing eqjoyed  in  Ue  lifetime  a  degree  of  celebrity 
which  has  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  oth- 
ea  literary  man — not  only  admired  in  his  own 
country,  but  reverenced  and  adored  in  Eu- 
rope." .  .  .  The  Saturday  Bevim  thinks  tliat 
Swinburne's  prose  "  Essays  and  Studies  "  con- 
tiun  some  of  the  very  best  of  recent  literary 
criticism :  "  For  mere  verbal  and  minute  criti- 
cism," it  says,  "Mr.  Swinburne  has  no  love 
and  little  respeot.  He  looks  on  It,  as  every 
one  mntt  who  has  any  share  of  true  literary 
insight,  as  an  ingtniment  serviceable  in  hands 
tiiat  know  how  to  guide  it  by  a  genuine  right 
fiHliog  and  anderatandinir  of  the  author,  but 
in  the  haoda  of  ignorance  or  dnllneaa  worse 
than  uaeless.  On  one  conjectural  emendation 
of  Shelley's  text  admitted  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Bos- 
aetti— being  a  mere  impudent  interpolation  to 
fill  Bp  a  line  purposely  left  unequal — he  de- 
livers himsell'  in  no  measured  terms.  The 
'deaf  and  desperate '  oriminal  who  committed 
this  particular  defacement  is  involved  in  a 
oommon  execration  with  the  whole  tribe  of 
'  earless  and  souUesa  oommeatators,  strong 
only  in  flnger-oonnting  and  flgnre-eaating.' 
Sinoe  the  appearance  of  this  book,  Mr.  Swin- 
bnme  haa  spoken  some  words  of  warning,  not 
ont  of  seaaon,  though  perhaps  something  over^ 
pitched,  on  the  laat  new  proposals  for  apply- 
ing the  *  flngeivooonting  and  flgare-«aating> 
method  to  measure  the  developmeot  of  Shake- 
speare." .  .  .  George  Eliot,  so  it  is  rumored 
in  London  literary  circles,  has  nearly  finished 
a  new  novel,  in  character  and  scope  somewhat 
resembling  "  Middlemarcb."  It  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  same  way  as  the  latter  work — 
that  is,  in  monthly  parts.  .  .  .  The  Emperor 
William  haa  granted  an  annual  penuon  of  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  to  Dr.  Naohtigal,  the  fa- 
mous AfHcan  explorer.  "  They  manage  these 
things  1>etter  in  "  Germany.  .  .  .  The  unpub- 
lished viitiDgs  of  Father  Front  are  being  col- 
lected and  will  be  pnbUsbed  shortly.  Among 
them  are  several  manosoript  po«na,  which  will 
form  the  Chief  item  in  the  forthcoming  vol- 
mne,  .  .  .  The  report  that  Gustavo  Dor6  has 
been  eng^ted  to  illnatrate  Shakespeare  for 
Cteisell,  Fetter  &  ChUpin  is  oontradicted.  .  .  . 


It  la  rumored  that  Jefferson  Davis  intends 
to  write  a  "  History  of  the  Civil  War."  .  .  . 
Charles  Reads,  in  Itia  last  letter  on  copyright, 
apeaks  of  Haoaulay  as  "  a  poor  muddlehead." 
.  .  .  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  had  a  Bible  pre- 
sented to  bim  during  his  stay  in  London,  and 
we  fear  behaved  more  courteously  about  it 
than  any  of  the  '*  most  Christian  princes " 
would  have  done  if,  on  a  visit  to  Zanzibar,  be 
liad  been  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  Koran. 
In  response  to  the  presentation  speech,  the 
sultan  said  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  what 
tbe  Scriptures  were,  and  that  be  recognized 
the  book  the  moment  he  opened  it,  havuig 
bad  one  previously  in  Zan^bar.  He  added : 
*"nie  words  of  Jesus— upon  whom  be  peace 
— are  alw^  aoceptable  to  us.  The  Koran 
mentions  tbe  Bible  and  tbe  Kew  Teatament, 
and  we  only  wlah  that  all  people  would  walk 
aooording  thereto."  .  .  .  Senator  Schurz  ia 
studying  the  oorrespondence,  in  the  Berlin 
Foreign  Office,  between  the  governments  of 
Prussia  and  our  own  country  during  the  Bevo- 
Intion;  he  is  in  search  of  materials  for  the 
political  hiatory  of  tiie  TJnited  Statea  which  he 
designs  writing. 
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ABT-FEATURBS  OF  NATUBAL  BOSSXET. 

IT  is,  ve  believe,  a  very  common  notion 
that  the  soenery  which  pleases  the  eye 
of  the  literary  man,  and  excites  in  him  emo- 
tions of  beauty  or  sublimity,  must  necessa- 
rily be  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  ar- 
tist. Tbe  fact  is,  however,  that  many  of  the 
finest  landscapes  described  by  authors,  and 
which  excite  tbe  strongest  emotions  of  pleas- 
ure in  tbe  nninstructed  beholder,  are  fre- 
quently almost  destitute  of  the  qualities 
which  the  punter  oonsidera  picturesque.  For 
this  reason  many  regions  and  places  which 
anthois  describe  in  glowing  turns,  and  to 
which  artists,  attracted  by  these  desoriptions, 
sometimes  resort,  are  found  to  l>e  totally  un- 
suitable for  delineation  by  tbe  pencil.  A  high 
range  of  monntains,  for  exwnple,  may  gratify 
tbe  ordinary  eye  exceedingly  by  its  sublimity, 
and  yet  afford  scarcely  any  materials  for  a  plct- 
nre,  because  what  the  artist  wants  is  not  h^ght 
merely,  hot  certain  combinations  of  lines 
which  he  may  find  In  low  hills,  and  which  yet 
may  be  altt^ether  wanting  in  moDnt^na  of 
the  first  magnitude.  The  same  thing  is  true 
with  regard  to  our  American  forests,  which, 
while  often  ribctive  by  thdr  vast  extent,  may 
yet  present  no  points  vhloh  the  painter  can 
make  araiialile.  Half  a  dozen  old  trees  with 
scarred  and  moss-grown  tranks,  twisted 
brviches,  and  dead  tops,  may  hare  twenty 
times  as  moch  charm  for  tbe  artist  as  the 
most  thriving  grove  of  maples  or  spruces, 
the  ioexpreesive  pointed  or  rounded  forms 
of  which  fill  the  mind  of  tiie  punter  with 
despair. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  landscapes  in 
tbe  world — as,  for  instance,  those  of  Switzer- 
land— are,  with  all  their  sublimity,  of  little 
practical  value  to  tbe  artist.  The  view  of 
Lake  Leman,  which  Byron  celebrates  in  such 
sounding  verse,  und  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
favorite  scene  with  multitudes  of  tourists, 
presents  to  tbe  artist  little  more  than  monot- 
onous lines  of  hills,  and  an  excessively  broad 
water  horizon,  to  make  a  picture  of  which  is 


almost  Impossible,  except  to  the  most  sUU* 
fbl  and  dexterous  painter,  who  knows  how  to 
employ  all  the  resources  of  liis  art  and  iutro- 
duces  accessories,  such  as  vessels,  castles, 
towers,  villages,  groups  of  people,  and  at- 
mospheric effects,  by  the  combination  of 
wtiicb  any  landscape  can  be  made  attractive. 

So  also  the  view  of  Mont  Blanc  from  Cha- 
mouni,  wtiich  so  excited  the  enthusiasm  of 
Coleridge,  is  one  very  difiScult  to  render  in 
an  harmonious  picture.  If  tbe  artist  climt>s 
high  enough  upon  tbe  hills  to  escape  useless 
projections  of  mountain-fianks  reaching  into 
tbe  valley,  bis  horizon  is  so  elevated  that  be 
gets  little  more  than  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
foreground,  and  a  sort  of  panorama  of  the 
mountain-range,  neither  of  them  well  adapted 
for  a  satisfactory  picture.  In  tbe  valley  it- 
self, on  a  level  with  the  Arveyron,  he  finds 
only  flat,  monotonous  fields  of  level  green, 
small  symmeti-ioal  trees  of  very  little  char- 
acter, and,  in  short,  scarcely  any  thing  that 
can  be  eflbctivdy  used  in  (he  comporition 
of  a  landsoqte.  At  Loeeme,  which  occn* 
pies  an  adminble  site  on  one  oi  the  loveli- 
est and  most  varied  of  tbe  Swiss  lakes,  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  tbe  finest  of  die  Swiss 
mountains,  an  excellent  English  artist,  who 
had  been  sketching  there  for  several  weeks, 
told  us  that  while  he  could  find  plenty  of 
choice  **  bits  "  of  old  and  picturesque  biutd- 
ings,  he  could  find  only  one  view  which  wu 
really  dignified  and  striking. 

What  is  true  of  Switserland  in  this  re- 
speot is  equally  true  of  our  own  country. 
Our  newspapers  are  filled  every  summer  with 
glowing  descriptions,  by  wandering  corre- 
spondents, of  the  natural  charma  of  innumer- 
able places  of  resort — at  the  sea-aide  or 
among  the  monutains,  lakea,  and  rivers — the 
varied  charms  of  which  are  depicted  by  skill- 
ful pens,  until  the  perplexed  artist  hardly 
knows  which  way  to  turn,  whether  to  the 
White  Mountains,  tbe  Adirondacks,  the  Cat- 
skills,  or  to  tbe  countiess  lakes  and  sea-shore 
resorts  which  invite  him  to  try  their  yet  un- 
ravished  charms.  He  makes  his  selection 
sometimes  on  the  mere  strength  of  a  news- 
paper letter,  and  wastes  bis  whole  summer  in 
Tain  endeavors  to  make  pictures  of  what  has 
really  no  {rfotnresque  elements.  Tbe  place 
probably  to  attraetire  enough,  perhaps  vs.- 
oeedln^y  chaniung  to  tbe  mere  lover  of  Isnd- 
aoape,  but  yet  lacks  all  tbe  essential  de- 
ments which  constitute  the  picturesqae  to 
the  eye  of  the  artist,  who  soon  finds  ont  that 
broad  sheets  of  water,  and  hills  however 
lofty,  are  not  alone  snffldent  to  make  a  pleas- 
ing and  harmonious  landscape  when  rqffc- 
sented  on  canvas.  The  truth  is,  that  none 
but  an  artist  can  give  reliable  advice  to  ar^ 
tists  as  to  the  really  picturesque  capabilities 
of  a  place.  He  only  can  judge  of  such  capa- 
bilities who  possesses  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  possibilities  and  requirements 
of  art,  and  understands  its  limitations  as  well 
as  its  powers. 

There  are  many  landscapes  exceedingly 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  general  beholder, 
and  possessing  many  charming  and  interest- 
ing features,  wtiich  yet  the  trained  eye  of  tbe 
artist  sees  at  a  glance  that  it  would  be  impo»> 
sible  effectively  to  represent  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  on  canvas^-^payard  TayUir  is  one  of 
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the  few  writers  of  travels  who  knows  how  to 
describe  ft  landscape  with  a  jast  and  accurate 
comprehension  of  its  value  to  an  artist,  and 
this  because  he  ia  an  artist  himself,  and  con- 
sequently gets  acconte  impressioDS  of  what 
he  sees  with  a  reference  to  artistic  purposes. 

The  favorite  resorts  for  landscape-paint- 
era  in  this  part  of  the  conntry  hare  been 
UouDt  Desert,  in  Maine ;  the  White  U oun- 
tainii,  in  New  Hampshire ;  the  Adirondacks, 
of  yorthem  Kew  York;  the  Oatskills;  and 
Lake  George.  At  Koant  Desert  tiie  great  at- 
tractions  for  mmmer^iketohiag  are  its  eool 
climate,  and  its  singidar  eombini^oii — no* 
There  else  to  he  ftmnd  on  oar  Atlantio  coast 
— of  lofky  hills  tn  close  pnudndty  to  the  sea. 
It  presents  at  flrat  gbnee  to  the  unprofes- 
simal  beholder  an  apparent  epitome  of  all 
that  i*  pictaresqite.  It  has  a  ragged  coast, 
worn  by  the  storms  of  countless  centuries, 
high,  rocky  islands,  steep  cliffs  and  bills  that 
aspire  to  the  dignity  of  mountains.  Yet, 
though  some  of  our  best  artists  have  made  it 
4  their  resort  for  years,  experience  has  shown 
that  in  reality  it  affords  a  very  limited  field 
for  art,  and  of  late  years  the  painters  have 
almost  abandoned  it  to  the  fashionable  tonr- 
lata,  and  have  sought  the  materials  for  their 
landscapes  in  much  less  pretentious  places. 
Very  few  are  painting  there  this  summer,  and 
these  are  moedy  young  men  at  work  on  their 
first  pictures,  lliese  shun  Bar  Harbor  and 
the  large  hotels,  and  live  near  Otter  CUfi^  or 
Great  Head,  within  easy  walking-distance  of 
the  places  where  the  finest  rock-formations 
on  she  island  are  to  be  found. 

Ibteriali  sodi  as  artUta  requb«  are  act- 
ually to  be  foond  mwA  more  proftisely  than 
at  Konnt  Desert  in  the  vidnity  of  some  of 
oar  great  etUea,  as  along  the  Schnylkill  and 
Wlssahiccon,  near  FUhtdelpUa;  at  Staten 
Island,  the  Nereraink  Hills,  and  other  eavi- 
rooc  of  New  Twk ;  or  among  the  beautiful 
blllfl  a  few  nules  south  of  Boston,  where  fine 
trees  and  sloping  meadows  combine  with  the 
blue  sea  and  a  rocky  coast  to  form  the  loveliest 
jHctures  that  the  painter  could  wish  to  see. 
We  know  of  nothing  more  charming  for  the 
artist  than  some  of  these  situations  near 
Boeton,  when  the  low  light  of  the  western 
sun  draws  into  lengthened  shadows  the  culti- 
vated landscape,  combining  in  one  harmoni- 
oaa  whole  the  oldest  trees,  the  greenest 
grass,  softly-rounded  lawns,  and  graceful  vil- 
lages, bonnded  by  a  singularly  -  variegated 
Une  of  sea,  dotted  with  islands  and  sparkling 
with  sails,  the  whole  presenting  such  a  ten- 
derness of  light  and  form  as  Claude  Lorraine 
delighted  to  portray. 

The  White  Mountains  undoubtedly  afford 
a  great  abundance  of  materials  for  artists, 
partioulariy  at  North  Oonway,  the  emlnrat 
beantiea  of  which  hare  bew  amply  celebrated 
by  the  literary  elaas,  and  arc  yet  perhaps 
more  satisfactory  to  the  artists  than  those  of 
say  other  of  our  popular  resorts.  They  find 
the  riebeat  of  materials  for  Hba  pencil  in  her 
blue  hills,  her  monntalns  white  with  snow  or 
flashed  with  the  hues  of  sunset,  her  rippling 
brooks  and  sunny  meadows  dotted  with  wav- 
ing elms.  They  find  here  what  is  not  found 
at  Mount  Desert,  a  distance  of  fine  curves,  a 
middle-gionQd  of  meadow  and  river  of  soft 
b«M^,  and  a  foreground  broken  Into  criq> 


and  variegated  light  and  shade,  rocks  strewed 
in  wild  profusion,  vegetation  of  great  variety, 
picturesquely- win  ding  roada,  tiviated  pines  or 
birches,  yellow  sheafs  of  com— in  short,  all 
the  elements  of  a  picture  ready  made  to  their 
hands.  The  artist  here  finds  that  the  moun- 
tains are  indeed  lovely,  and  at  the  -right  dis- 
tances for  his  purposes ;  that  great  mossy 
rocks,  glowing  with  every  tint  of  his  palette, 
Ue  beside  still  pools  of  amber  Mghtness,  in 
whieh  white  summer  clouds  mirror  them- 
selves. Everywhere  be  finds,  idthout  toil  or 
trouble,  without  long  tramps  orer  dusty  roads, 
acoessible  points,  revealing  a  distant  peak,  a 
bit  of  giearaing  river,  or  a  soft  stretch  of 
bright  meadow,  smooth  as  a  Uwd,  and  ele- 
gant as  a  park.  It  makes  no  difference  in 
this  enehan^g  spot  whether  the  day  be  fine, 
and  purple  and  gold  lights  and  shadows  play 
over  the  varied  landscape  ;  whether  October 
mists  hide  the  mountain-tops,  and  winds  tear 
"  the  lingering  remnants  of  the  yellow  hair" 
from  trees  stripped  thin  of  their  leaves.  The 
brooks  may  msh  white  and  foaming,  or  may 
sleep  above  white  pebbles — it  makes  little 
difference  to  the  artist.  Always  and  every- 
where North  Conway  is  In  a  picture-dress. 
Probably  no  spot  in  America  has  been  so 
often  and  so  perustently  painted,  and  there 
are  but  few  American  artiste  of  any  note  who 
have  not  at  some  time  made  a  careful  copy 
of  its  features  without  attempting  to  rary  a 
line  of  it. 

The  advantoges  offered  by  the  AdirOD* 
dacks  to  landacape-painters  may  be  summed 
up  briefly  In  the  statement  tliat  It  ia  a  great 
region  dmost  In  a  state  of  Nature,  though 
forming  a  part  of  the  moat  populoos  State 
of  the  Union,  and  that  It  comprises  a  great 
number  of  mountains  and  mountain-lakes, 
with  two  or  three  rivers,  the  whole  r^on 
being  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  much  of 
which  Is  of  primeval  growth.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  are,  almost  without  exception,  of  sin- 
gular purity  of  water,  and  are  nearly  unde- 
faced  by  the  homely  structures  that  ordinari- 
ly mar  the  face  of  Nature  in  the  banning 
of  American  settlements.  The  region  is  so 
immense  in  its  extent,  and  so  varied  in  its 
natural  features,  that  it  undoubtedly  offers 
an  almost  inexhaustible  field  for  the  artist 
who  is  content  to  paint  the  wilderness.  But 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  the  softer  beau- 
ties that  spring  from  cultivation,  although  in 
the  meadows  along  the  Backet  there  are 
many  fine  bits  of  natural,  park-like  scenery. 
A  hundred  years  hence,  perhaps,  when  the 
forests  have  been  somewhat  cleared  away, 
and  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  fivers  con- 
verted into  lawns  and  meadows,  and  dotted 
with  flocks  and  herds,  the  AdIroDda«ks  will 
afford  almost  inexhatutlble  resources  for  the 
p^ter.  There  wUl  always  remain  enoo^ 
of  the  re^Mi  In  a  wild  state  to  satisfy  those 
who  wish  to  pdnt  mountains,  oataracts, 
brooks,  and  p<mds,  fai  their  natural  oondition, 
anmodified  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Lake  Geo^  and  the  Catskills  have  many 
of  the  oharacteristio  features  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks, and  their  av^lability  for  the  artists  is 
proved  by  the  constancy  with  which  many  of 
our  best  painters,  as  Eensett,  Durand,  Whit- 
tredge,  and  Sanford  Qifford,  have  year  after 
year  reproduced  the  fonns  of  gloomy  rsTines 


traversed  by  rushing  brooks,  with  fore- 
grounds of  mossy  rocks  scattered  in  effective 
masses  beyond  the  power  of  roan  to  essen- 
tially mar.  Beyond  these  gorges  soar  blue 
peaks  looming  above  rocky  chasms,  and 
tVom  many  a  mountun-side  Glfford  has  por- 
trayed the  autumn  haze  and  color  which  each 
season  rest  upon  these  hills,  while  some  of 
Dnrand'd  best  paintings  represent  the  still 
dqitbs  of  Lake  George  with  the  purple  shad- 
ows of  a  storm  or  tiie  light  of  evening  giving 
beauty  or  solemnity  to  the  region  around  it. 
These  natural  features  of  beauty  are  perma- 
nent and  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  mar  or 
destroy,  and  render  both  Lake  George  and 
the  Catskills  an  enduring  fidd  for  the  artist. 

Althocok  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  a  season  usually  devoted  by  the  ar- 
tists to  ont-door  study,  there  are  yet  a  num- 
ber of  leading  men  at  work  in  tbeir  studios. 
One  of  these  industrious  painters  is  Mr. 
Lemuel  E.  Wilmarth,  of  the  Tenth  -  Street 
Building.  As  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Wil- 
marth was  the  author  of  the  clever  little 
painting  "  Ingratitude,"  which  was  in  the  late 
Academy  exhibition.  He  Is  now  engaged  up- 
on (and  the  work  is  well  advanced  toward 
completion)  a  larger  and  more  important  can- 
vas, the  subject  of  which  is  entitled  "The 
Tatget  Excursion."  The  subject  portrays 
the  interior  of  the  boiler-room  of  one  of  our 
great  manufacturing  establishments,  with  the 
men,  who  have  been  excused  from  work,  gath- 
ering and  merry-making  previous  to  their  de- 
parture for  the  march.  The  chief  Interest  In 
the  scene  centres  In  the  action  <tf  the  pioneer 
— the  Uggest  man  in  the  sbt^,  who  is  always 
selected  to  lead  the  van,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  **  bravest  of  the  brave."  This  great 
fellow  stands  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  with 
his  head  thrown  back  in  affright,  and  his  bear- 
skin hat  and  bftttie-axe  fallni  upon  the  floor 
at  bis  feet.  A  beer-glass,  filled  with  lager, 
has  also  fallen  from  liia  bands,  and  its  frag- 
ments are  scattered  over  the  brick  pavement. 
All  of  this  fright  of  the  gallant  leader  has 
been  caused  by  a  huge  "  straddle- bug,"  such 
as  the  boys  sell  in  the  streets  to  amuse  chil- 
dren, which  one  of  the  fun-loving,  stay-at- 
home  fellows  has  attached  to  a  pole,  and  from 
a  hiding-place  behind  the  furnace  is  dancing 
it  over  his  head.  On  the  right  there  is  a 
group  of  men  arrayed  in  red  shirts,  cross- 
belts,  and  other  accoutrements,  getting  ready 
for  the  march,  and,  in  anticipation  of  it,  they 
are  partaking  of  refreshments,  which  the 
negro  taiget-bearer  has  provided  for  them  in 
a  pall  at  his  feet  The  members  of  this  group 
appear  astonislied  at  the  discomfiture  of  their 
leader ;  but  there  is  fun  in  their  faces,  and 
they,  no  doubt,  eiyoy  the  littie  comedy  as 
much  as  the  fellows  who  have  instigated  It. 
The  subject  ia  composed  with  great  spirit, 
and  as  an  illustration  of  a  phase  of  city-life 
we  have  rarely  seen  its  equal  upon  canvas. 
The  flgnres  are  well  grouped,  each  man  of  the 
main  body  is  in  his  right  place,  and  all  arc 
busy,  except  the  leader,  with  the  prepara- 
tions. The  bright  coloring  of  the  uniforou 
shirts  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  stained 
walla  of  the  furnace-room,  but  under  the  In- 
fluence  of  the  strong  mining  sunlight  which 
Illuminates  the  fhrthnmost  recesses  of  tiw 
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plftce  their  gftud;  tones  are  subdued,  and  those 
more  sombre  brought  ap  in  unison  with  them. 
The  drawing  is  excellent,  and  a  clever  bit  of 
perspective  looking  through  the  old  shop  over 
the  heads  of  the  main  group  preB  additional 
interest  to  the  scene. 


Thk  comment  is  frequently  made  that 
statues  to  ever^rbody  but  to  men  of  Kew  York 
reputation  go  up  in  the  Central  Park.  There 
are  now  erected  within  those  grounds  busts 
to  Schiller  and  Humboldt,  two  Germans; 
statues  to  Walter  Soott,  a  Scotsman,  to 
Shakespeare,  an  JBnglisbman ;  and,  shortly, 
there  is  to  be  erected  a  statue  each  to  Lafa- 
yette, Burns,  and  Tom  Uoore,  while  the  Span- 
lardi  in  Kew  Tork  are  talking  about  a  statue 
toCenrantes.  Tbwe  is  one  frl^tAil  caricature 
to  Horse,  irho  Is  of  HawacfaosetU  birth ;  and 
next  year  Webster  and  Hlx-GreeDe  Halleck 
are  to  be  eommemorated  by  effigies  in  broose. 
Bat,  so  far,  not  One  New-Torker.  It  is  scarce- 
ly worth  while  to  condder  the  exact  birth- 
place of  a  man  whose  statue  Is  to  be  placed 
in  the  park,  hot  we  ot^t  to  honor  oilr  na* 
tional  worthies  if  not  our  local  ones.  It  is 
true  that  the  statues  to  foreigners  have  been 
presented  to  the  park  by  interested  persons — 
the  busts  of  Schiller  vssA  Humboldt  by  ad- 
miring Germans  resident  here ;  the  statues 
of  Scott,  and  Bums  by  Scotchmen.  Fortu- 
nately, we  are  to  hare  in  another  year  a  statue 
to  Daniel  Webster,  and  one  to  Fitx-Greene 
HaUeok ;  there  is  an  organization  forming 
among"  ladies  to  raise  the  money  for  a  statue 
to  Washingtoti  Irving;  and  a  colossal  bust 
of  Bryant  has  been  cast,  designed  for  this 
great  pleasure-ground.  So  it  looks  as  if  the 
reproach  of  our  neglect  of  our  own  great 
people  would  not  long  remain  good.  But 
steps  should  be  taken  for  statues  to  Feai- 
more  Cooper,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  some  of 
our  old  Dutch  celebrities. 


A  ooicpBTtnoH  took  place  recently  among 
German  artists  for  the  painting  of  the  curtain 
of  the  Dresden  Theatre,  Ferdinand  Keller,  of 
Carlsruhe,  receiving  the  award.  Here,  now, 
is  a  hint  for  some  of  our  enterprisiog  mana- 
gers. Let  one  of  them,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, invite  our  painters  to  compete  for  the 
painting  of  a  new  eartain  for  his  theatre— or, 
let  us  aay,  rather  for  the  furnishing  of  a  de* 
■Ign  or  study  for  a  new  curtain,  to  bo  exe- 
ented  dther  by  bimielf  or  by  trained  icene- 
paintera  under  his  direction.  The  anbstitu- 
tion  of  n  genuine  piece  of  art-work  for  the 
itrange  monstrorities  that  commonly,  in  the 
way  of  stage-curtain,  amaze  and  amuse  the 
theatre-goer,  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the 
esthetic  pleasure  of  the  cultivated  spectator, 
would  do  something  toward  promoting  right 
art-ideas  among  the  general  public,  would  be 
rendering  a  rightful  homage  to  art,  and  would 
prove  to  be  a  firsurato  card  for  the  manager 
setting  the  example. 


A  WBrriB  Id  the  Qtniltmaiit  Magaxirie  ut- 
ters the  following  sound  comments  on  the 
charms  of  comparative  kinds  of  landsoape- 
p^nting :  "  The  French  have  eschewed  the 
ConveDtional  and  sensational  style  of  land- 
scape. Novel  and  atartling  effects  ara  not  in 
fiiror  in  tlie  aUUw.  Befbre  railways  they  fol- 
lowed BalTator  Bom  and  Fonsain,  and  sought 


to  render  those  sites  wMoh  command  the  at- 
tention and  admiration  of  the  tonrist.  Preci- 
pices and  moimtain-soeiiea  are  no  longer  in 
favor.  I  tUnk  the  aztiata  and  the  public  right 
in  preferring  what  tranqoilins  and  seduces  to 
what  violentiy  ezeitea  the  imagination.  How- 
ever imposing  the  sites  presented  by  Alpine 
diatriots,  they  do  not  present  to  the  pointer  the 
advantage  the  uninitiated  may  fancy  over  low- 
lands with  extended  horizons.  The  play  of 
light  and  the  effeota  of  atmospheric  perapec- 
tive  are  of  greater  value  in  the  plains,  which 
also,  taking  more  easily  the  fleeting  impress  of 
the  cloud's  gentle  sinuosities,  lead  quietiy  from 
pleasure  to  pleasure,  like  a  gracious  woman 
indifferent  to  admiration  but  solicitous  of  se- 
curing lasting  ftiends.  Tbaartistwho  charms 
is  superior  to  him  who  ambitiously  alms  at 
heaping  Felion  npou  Ossa,  and  aueoeeds  in 
aoeomplishing  this  prodigy.  It^s  curious  to 
note  how  few  great  landsoape-palnters  have 
oome  from  tiie  Seoteh  or  Welsh  mountains,  the 
Alps  or  Fyrenees,  or  the  sublimely  savage 
coast  of  Norway.  The  dells  and  denes  of 
Kent  and  Surrey  and  the  river-banks  roimd 
London  and  Paria  have,  on  the  contrary,  been 
8  rich  source  of  insidration.*' 

Tn  Acadm^  seriea  of  notices  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  tiie  Boyal  Academy,  written  by  W. 
M.  Boaaetti,  ends  by  aaserting  tiiat  "  the  gen- 
eral calibre  of  the  piotnret  is  deddedly  me- 
diocre, whh  low  aims  and  superficial  work — 
superficial,  though  iVequently  very  clever." 
He  says ;  "  In  one  of  the  plays  of  the  Jacobean 
dramatist  George  Chapman, '  The  lievenge  of 
Busay  d*Ambois,*  we  find  a  few  lines  which 
members,  associates,  and  exhibitors  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart, 
representing  as  they  do  only  too  faithAilly  the 
ideal,  aims,  and  methods,  of  many  of  our  ar^ 
tistio  practitioners : 

'  Since  good  arts  Eail,  crafts  and  deeelta  ara  used. 
Hen  ignorant  are  Idle :  Idle  men 
Host  practise  what  ther  moat  may  do  wltlt  ease- 
Fashion  and  bvor ;  aU  their  stndiaa  aiming 
At  getting  mon^.* 

Chqnnan'i  speaker  adds : 

'  Wtitdi  no  wise  man  ever 
Fed  Us  desires  with.' 

We  will  not  say  that  the  artists  of  the  present 
day  may  not  sllowably  be '  wise  in  their  gen- 
eration,* end  make  money.  Let  them  sell  their 
works  at  aooh  priees  they  ean  oonunand: 
only  let  them  determine  that  thoae  works  sliall 
fltst  of  all  be  good,  and  done  fbr  t^e  sake  of 
being  good  rather  tiian  for  that  of  their  money 
eqnivalMit" 


017JI  PABI8  LSTTBB. 

A{y  10,1870. 
'  I  uus  weather  eontinnes  to  he  the  leacUng 
-I-  topio  in  aU  social  ciroles  at  present,  fbr, 
in  the  language  of  the  poet,  "  the  rain  it  raln- 
eth  every  day."  Literally  and  truly  is  this  so, 
fbr  not  a  single  day  has  elapsed  for  six  weeks 
past  without  a  shower  or  a  succession  of  show- 
ers. According  to  the  calendar  this  is  the 
month  of  July,  but  by  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer one  would  swear  it  was  April.  Think 
of  midsimimer  weather,  where  the  thermome- 
ter ranges  between  60*  and  70*  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  where  people  sleep  under  blankets 
at  night,  wear  caahmere  dresaes  and  fiannel 
underwear,  and  dare  not  stir  out  without  um- 
brellas I  Think  of  that,  0  ye  awelteren  un- 
der an  Amerioan  summer  sun  at  home  I  Ow- 


ing to  this  unusual  state  of  the  weather,  the 
ei^e»ehantantt,ih.9  Beesoliivreconeerte,andthe 
open-air  balls  of  the  Champs-Elysto,  usual- 
ly the  most  popular  and  patronised  of  aU  Fk^ 
ri^D  entettunmenta  in  summer,  are  having 
but  a  hard  time  of  it.  Ar  confm,  the  theatrea, 
that  la  to  say,  the  few  that  remain  open,  are 
prospering  finely.  People  who  had  departed 
for  summer  quaztera  by  the  sea-shore  or  among 
the  mountains,  are  returning  to  the  city,  liteiv 
ally  chilled  and  drenched  out  of  their  rustic 
retreats.  The  Parisians  are  very  aavage  at  the 
rains:  it  spoils  all  their  pleasant  out-<Ioor  life, 
puta  a  stop  to  all  /£te>  and  festivities,  turns 
their  pretty  suburban  pleaaure-gronnda  into 
wastes  of  mud,  and  ruins  their  enjoyment  gen- 
erally. However,  the  forty  days  of  rain  that 
we  are  auppoaed  to  go  throogh  if  it  imins  on 
St  -  ICMard's  day  (the  French  snbstitnte  for 
the  Irish  Sheela)  are  wdlnigh  over,  so  we 
may  reasonably  expeot  a  eeasation  of  these 
continual  showers. 

Alter  all  the  blowing  of  trumpets  in  which 
Qlady  Brothen,  the  publishera,  indulged  re- 
specting the  preface  to  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  which  Alexandre  Dnmaa  was  to  write, 
it  turns  out  that  the  great  dramatist  is  not  go- 
ing to  write  it  after  all.  He  yields  the  task  to 
M.  Louis  Veuillot,  of  the  Univ^rt,  the  well- 
known  Ultramontane  writer,  who,  probably, 
will  treat  the  subject  as  well  as,  if  not  better 
than,  his  more  brilliant  but  profime  eot^frirt 
would  have  done.  Michel  L^vy  Brothera  an- 
nounoe,  amid  tlieir  forthodming  puUieaUona, 
two  new  novels  by  George  Band,  entitled  re- 
spectively "  Flamarande  '*  and  **  Lea  Deux 
FMrea;"  a  novel  by  Edonard  Oadol,  called 
La  BiSto  Noire ; "  and  one  by  Araioe  Hons- 
ssye,  which  bears  the  striking  name  of  **  Di- 
ana i  and  Yennses."  If  only  the  romanoes  of 
this  showy,  sliatlov,  immoral  writer  were  aa 
clever  as  their  titles,  they  would  be  very- pleas- 
ant reading.  Unfortunately,  they  are  only 
very  flippant,  very  flimsy,  and  very  indecent. 
A  translation  of  Mr.  Grenville  Murray's  charm- 
ing and  sparkling  novel,  "  The  Member  for 
Paris,"  haa  just  been  issued  hy  GUo.  For 
three  years  past,  anthoiization  to  publish  this 
translation  haa  been  aought  tea  tmm  the  pow- 
ers that  be,  and  hae  onlyjust  been  granted. 
The  verrion,  which  is  extremely  well  done, 
is  hy  the  ChovaUer  BootilUer.  As  the  book 
aboimda  in  tketehes  of  the  Pariaian  notaldlitiea 
of  the  last  days  of  the  Empire,  and  la,  more- 
over, a  vei7  interesting  stoiy,  I  should  not 
be  Burprised  if  ite  Patiaian  sucoess  were  to 
equal  Its  English  one. 

There  is  an  interesting  sketeh  of  the  elder 
Dumas,  as  manager  and  dnmaUat,  in  the  last 
installment  of  the  amusing  memoin  of  Lafer- 
riira.  He  gives  an  aooount  of  the  rehearsals 
of  the  <*  Chevalier  de  Maieon  Bouge"-~n 
drama  adapted  by  Dumas  from  his  own  novel 
of  the  same  name.  When  the  piece  was  first 
read  at  the  theatre  it  produced  but  littie  ef- 
fect. "Dnmaa,"  says  Laferri^,  **waa  on* 
of  tiie  most  deploraUe  readera  in  the  world. 
Us  voice  had  Mse  intonations,  and  his  deliv- 
ery a  false  emphasis.  That  man,  whoee  pea 
was  so  alert  and  sparkling,  did  not  know  bow 
to  utter  a  phrase,  and  in  his  mouth  comedy 
itself  became  lugubrious.  Some  friends  were 
speaking  before  him  one  day  of  Schiller,  and, 
very  naturally,  they  declared  that  in  all  re- 
speota  he  was  far  superior  to  the  authcr  of 
'  Wallenstein.'  Dnmas  did  not  appear  thor- 
oughly convinced,  and,  turning  to  Madame 
Dorval,  who  had  listened  to  the  disenaalon 
without  uttering  a  word,  he  said : 

» *  WeU,  Marie,  what  do  jmi  think  of  thcM 
absnrditieBl* 

"'Uy  dear  Domas,  I  nther  agree  wUh 
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them — you  far  sorpass  Schiller  in  one  respect.' 

"' What  is  that  i ' 

"  '  YoQ  read  &r  worae  than  hs  di<l.* 
Dumas  barst  oat  lenjrbiDg.  He  remem- 
bered how  the  nnhappjr  German  dramatist, 
having  read  hia  '  Don  Carlos '  before  the  read- 
ing-oommittee  at  the  Dresden  Theatre,  had 
hU  work  initantly  and  unanimonsl;  reftised. 

"  Than  ve  aD  found  the  '  Chevalier  de  M^- 
Bon  Bouge  >  detestable,  and  predleted  its  total 
falliin.  BtA  ire  took  core  to  keep  this  on- 
pleasant  ImpreBsiou  to  ourselvea. 

**  Tbe  rebearsala  were  oommenoad  at  onoe. 
The  preparatory  ones,  those  destined  to  make 
certun  the  memory  only,  took  plaoe  In  the  ab- 
senoe  of  the  aotbor.  But,  aa  aoon  as  the  parts 
were  known  and  the  aotors  oonld  repeat  them 
from  memory,  Dumas  appeared  among  us  like 
Jupiter  Tonana  emerging  from  tbe  clouds. 

Notwithstanding  some  little  weaknesses, 
Dumas  was  a  great  master  of  stage  effect. 
Under  bis  influence,  the  dullest  dialogue,  the 
moat  unimportant  situation,  took  an  unforeseen 
physiognomy.  It  was  necessary  to  be  well 
«isqn«'iwta<<  him  in  order  to  know  to  what 
a  point  he  oonld,  when  he  pleased,  become 
sympathetic  and  Mfmrfflonf.  At  reheaisala  and 
when  he  was  '  !*  th*  rdn,*  he  oonld  In  a  mo- 
ment become  a  man  of  the  people,  speaking 
the  langosge  of  the  &nbonig8 ;  and  every  thing 
abont  him,  accent,  words,  and  movements,  be- 
came transformed.  Then  did  hia  voice  become 
true,  hi*  intonations  simple  and  natural.  He 
knew  bow  to  be  for  two  hours  the  most  amaz- 
ing of  dramatic  teaohers,  and  such  was  the 
sympathetic  oleameas  of  his  explanations  that 
ho  could  make  a  hundred  actors  out  of  a  hun- 
dred aupemnmeraries. 

"But  there  was  a  reverse  to  tbis  medal. 
Theae  were  the  daya  when,  instead  of  coming 
alone  to  the  rehearaal  to  make,  as  be  nsed  to 
say  to  08, '  a  littlfl  eookeiy  by  onnelves,* 
he  woold  arrive  eaootted  by  bis  oonrdera, 
like  LotUa  ZIY.  Then  he  was  no  longw  the 
same  man.  Preoooopied  the  effect  which 
he  wished  to  produce  upon  these  chance  hear- 
ers, be  Btrock  attitudes  for  the  gallery,  he  be- 
came disagreeable,  oqjuat,  captious,  diadain- 
fal,  diaoouraglng,  taking  each  of  ns  for  the 
target  of  his  sarcasm,  and  remaining  no  longer 
for  OB  our  great  Inatntetor  and  master  of  seenio 
effect. 

"  At  the  last  dress-rehearsal  of  the  *  Che- 
ralier  de  IfaieonKoage,*  he  came,  unfortunately 
for  na,  enrrouoded  by  some  four  hundred  of 
his  flatterers,  in  tbe  midst  of  whom  he  sat 
enthroned  in  a  ftt>nt  box,  fh>m  which  be  gov- 
erned tbe  aflkirs  on  the  stage  with  his  power- 
fiil  Toioe,  like  a  sbip><japtaln  conunan^ng  hia 
orew. 

Oo  thia  particular  evening  he  was  pecnl- 
iari  J  insupportable.  The  piece  no  longer  ap- 
peared to  htm  as  a  well-defined  and  brilliant 
whole,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  dull,  cold,  and 
immoderately  long.  Being  very  impression- 
able and,  oonsequently,  easily  disoonraged,  he 
thoDght  that  he  discerned  a  certain  embarrass- 
ment  among  the  littie  andienoe,  and  natural- 
ly he  threw  all  the  blame  of  this  unpleasant 
impression  npon  us.  I  appeared  to  him  par- 
ticularly detestable,  and  he  selected  me  as  the 
ofajeot  of  his  carping  and  his  epigrams. 

-*  At  last  we  came  to  the  scene  when  Mdv- 
ria  Linday  (mynelf)  leaps  through  the  win- 
dow of  the  pavilion  to  arrest  Maiaon  Sontgt. 
When  I  attempted  to  scale  the  window  I  found 
that  the  sill  was  placed  too  high,  and  I  stopped 
Axai,   I>nmBB  called  to  me : 

x  *  Well}  well  I  go  on— Jump  in  I  * 
**  I  indicated  from  afar  tbe  obetade  to  him, 
bnt^  as  I  waa  cortiUn  to  be  wrong  in  his  eyes, 
a  dialofoe  Munod  bMwoen  ne  which  for  five 


minutes  amused  the  by-atanders  excessively. 
Finally,  no  longer  able  to  oontiun  himself,  he 
quitted  bis  box,  rushed  upon  the  stage,  and 
tried  to  mount  that  unlucky  window  himself. 
Notwithstanding  his  long  arms,  his  long  legs, 
and  his  gigantic  height,  he  could  not  succeed. 
Atleogth,  on  making  onelastviolent  effort,  the 
supports  of  the  scene  gave  way,  and  window, 
balcony,  and  Diunas,  all  came  tumbling  down 
together  I  That  was  the  first  great  sensation 
of  the  eTStthig.  Bnt  ho  picked  hima^  up 
with  the  greatest  composure,  and  said,  as 
calmly  aa  though  nothing  had  happened : 

"  *  Go  on,  gentlemen  !' 

"  We  did  go  on ;  but  Dumas,  provoked 
and  wearied,  returned  to  his  box,  determined 
to  take  his  revenge  at  the  first  opportunity. 

"  A  few  moments  later,  thanks  to  chance, 
or  rather  to  my  lucky  star,  I  discovered  one 
of  the  most  striking  effects  of  my  r&le. 

"In  tbe  sixth  tableau  there  occurred  a 
Bcene  when  the  heroine,  Omeviiije,  comee  to 
Maurice  to  seek  for  shelter.  At  that  point  1 
saw  Atala  Beaueh^ne  (the  actress  who  played 
Oam&M)  enter  wrapped  up  in  the  black  cloak 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  put  on  when  she 
left  the  theatre. 

" '  What  I'  I  cried,  *  are  you  going  to  play 
a  loTe-acene  bundled  np  that  w^'  1  Yon  most 
bemadi* 

" '  Well,*  answered  Atala,  with  that  viper- 
ous coldneaa  that  formed  the  foundation  of  her 
character,  *I  do  not  want  to  catch  cold,  and, 
besides,  every  thing  is  going  so  badly  this 
evening  that  I  do  not  feel  in  tbe  mood  for  re- 
hearsing.' 

"I  was  so  exasperated  by  thia  reply  that, 
when  I  came  to  the  moment  when  Maurice 
kneels  before  Omniiw,  instead  of  untying 
the  ribbons  of  that  wretched  cloak,  I  tore  it 
violently  from  off  her.  My  geature,  the  sur- 
prised latitude  of  Atala,  the  garment  slipping 
from  her  shoulder,  and  my  cry  of  *  How  beau- 
tiful you  are  I '  made  up  a  scene  that  was  mar* 
TdoUBlysnocessftit  and  mfr^flonf.  The  effect 
was  electriiy-audisnce,  actors,  supemument- 
ries,  all  applauded  vehemently,  while  Dumas 
cried  out : 

"  *  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  every  thing  was 
upside  down  this  evening  t  There  is  Laferri- 
dre  who  is  actually  making  believe  to  be  a 

genius  1 ' 

"  We  all  laughed,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
He  bad  had  that  time  a  share  in  the  success. 

"  All  theae  little  accidents  and  vexations 
did  not  hinder  us  f^m  going  gayly  to  take 
supper,  at  three  o'clock  in  tbe  momiug,  at  tbe 
ecffi  of  the  theatre.  Wblle  drinking  our  cham- 
pagne to  the  healths  of  our  director  and  of  the 
authors  of  'Uuson  Bonge,'  I  wagered  that 
the  piece  would  draw  for  one  hundred  nights, 
a  daziling  number  at  that  epoch. 

"  '  I'll  take  your  wager  for  twenty,*  said  a 
voice  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  ill- 
lighted  depths  of  the  room.  We  all  turned 
round ;  it  was  Dumas,  who  was  nursing  his 
gloom  in  company  with  a  bone  of  cold  mut- 
ton. 

"  Mellngue  and  I  went  to  him,  and  offered 
him  a  glasa  of  champagne. 

" '  Twenty  representations  only  I '  cried  Mo- 
lingue — '  do  you  mean  it  ? ' 

"  '  Tbe  piece  will  draw  for  twenty  nights,' 
repeated  Dumas,  looking  Tonnd ;  *  and  then 
you,  my  children,  will  draw  for  eighty  more  1  * 

"We  haatened,  then,  to  gather  around 
him,  happy  to  find  him  alone  and  without  his 
court— that  is  to  say,  to  find  our  own,  our  real 
Dumas  again, 

"We  were  nil  wrong:  the  *  Chevalier  de 
Maison  Bouge  *  had  over  two  hundred  conseo- 
ntive  representations.*'  i 


Salvini  is  positively  coming  to  Paris  next 
autumn.  He  is  expected  here  this  week  to 
settle  tbe  preliminary  arrangements  and  to  en- 
gage a  theatre.  He  will  probably  take  the 
Salle  Ventadour,  which  combines  the  advan- 
tages of  being  fashionoble,  well  situated,  and 
not  too  large.  As  it  is  probable  that  Strakosch 
will  relinquish  all  his  plans  for  giving  Italian 
opem  here  next  winter,  it  is  fortunste  that  this 
daaslc  hall  should  be  so  worthily  occupied.  I 
am  very  curious  to  see  how  he  will  be  received 
here.  Will  the  oltios  pronounce  him  an  un- 
cultured barbarian,  or  will  they  recognize  in 
him  the  greatest  actor  of  tbe  age,  which  he 
really  is !  It  is  impossible  to  decide.  A  nation 
that  calls  Bhakespeare  barbarous  has  every 
chance  of  seeing  nothing  in  Salvioi's  acting 
bnt  violent  contortions  aud  untutored  effects. 

That  rare  marvel  of  the  Parisian  stage,  a 
translation  of  an  Englisli  play,  has  just  been 
produced  at  the  Gymnaae.  The  piece  in  ques- 
tion is  the  well-known  drama  of  "Hunted 
Down ;  or,  the  Two  Lives  of  Mary  Leigh,"  by 
Dion  Boucicault,  translated  and  arranged  by 
M.  de  Ni^ac.  It  has  not  proved  very  suooesB- 
fai,  the  strong  effects  which  are  popular  on 
the  Amerioau  and  English  boarda  being  con- 
sidered inartistic  by  the  Parisian  critics.  It 
was  wonderfully  well  acted  throughout,  Achard 
being  particularly  successftil  in  the  rMe  of  the 
villain  ^todon.  But  the  great  star  of  the  cast 
was  undoubtedly  Mademoiaelle  Tallondicra,  in 
the  character  of  Zea,  the  Italiao  model  whose 
name  forms  the  title  of  the  French  version  of 
the  piece.  Her  fiery  and  impassioned  acting, 
tbe  strange  lightnings  of  her  wonderful  dark 
eyes,  the  play  of  her  somewhat  heavy  but  ex- 
pressive features,  combined  to  make  up  a 
striking  and  thrilling  dramatic  picture.  She 
is  a  great  actress,  is  this  strange,  wild  creature, 
who  is  said  by  blood  to  be  half  Arab.  The 
Gymnaae  has  also  produced  a  channing  little 
one-act  piece,  by  the  lamented  AmM£e  Achard, 
oidled  "  Le  Songlier  des  Ardeancs."  Ztf  San- 
gMtr  is  a  wealthy,  cross  old  fellow,  who  has 
g^ned  that  ttAriquA  fW>m  his  relatives  by  his 
ill -nature  and  contradictorineas.  He  has  a 
young  niece  whom  he  aoolds,  whom  be  idol- 
izes, and  whom  he  has  adopted  as  a  daughter. 
Of  course  this  prospective  heiress  has  many 
suitors,  but  they  all  take  flight  from  before 
the  diabolical  humor  of  Lt  SangUer^  except  one 
soft,pertinaciou8  fool  who  is  resolved  to  win  the 
young  lady's  dowry  at  all  hazards,  and  who 
agreea  with  the  terrible  uncle  on  all  points, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  acquiesce  in  fais  det^ 
laration  that  the  moon  is  square  in  the  day- 
time and  round  at  night,  and  that  one  egg  is  a 
Buffldent  breakfast  for  a  man.  But  the  young 
lady  secretly  loves  her  condn,  who  is  an  inde- 
pendent, outspoken  young  fellow,  and  who 
finally  gets  into  a  violent  quarrel  with  hia 
uncle  after  coatradictiog  him  on  all  points. 
"  Come  to  my  arms  I "  cries  Le  SangUtr,  to  tho 
amazement  of  his  young  adversary.  "  I  have 
been  seeking  everywhere  for  a  man  with  a  will 
of  bis  own,  and  you  shall  be  the  husband  of 
my  niece  1 "  This  pretty  trifle  was  admirably 
played  by  Landrol  Achiud  and  bewitching  lit- 
tle Marie  Legault.  Lror  H.  Hoopkb. 


OUR  LQSHOS  tXTTBS. 

Ton  may  like  to  know  who  wrote  the  long 
review  in  the  Athtruxvm  at  the  '*  Memoirs  of 
General  William  T.  Sherman."  It  was  my 
fiiend  Major  Knollya,  the  brother  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales'B  private  secretary— a  gallant  gentle- 
man, who  has  seen  much  service  in  India,  and 
who  is  our  Inspector-General  of  Ordnance 
By-the-way,  I  ought  to  mentioiMtat  the  miL<  . 
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liigbly  Uuda,  ai  »  whole,  both  the  hook  and 
Its  author,  as  these  flosl  paragraphs  will  ahow: 
"That  General  Sherman  is  a  bold,  able 
'leader,  a  skillM  strategfUt  and  taotician,  as 
well  as  an  admirable  organizer  and  adminis- 
trator, these  volumes  show.  We  are,  however, 
houad  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  Invariably  had 
the  big  twttalionB  on  his  side,  and  that  so  vast 
▼ere  the  resoarees  of  the  Korfh  that  be  ooold 
always  afford  to  lose  two  to  one  without  his 
numerioal  superiority  being  mneh  affected. 
Btlll,  he  desenres  eredit  for  Us  saooesaeB,  and 
bis  refleoUona  on  the  military  lessons  of  the 
war  are  worthy  of  attentive  oonsideratton. 

The  literary  merits  of  the  book  before  us 
are  considerable.  The  narrative  is  clear  and 
concise,  and  four  years  of  military  operationa 
on  a  ^gantic  scale  are  described  in  fewer 
words  than  are  required  by  some  authors  in 
writing  the  history  ot*  a  couple  of  battles.  The 
style  is,  however,"  adds  Mnjor  Rnollys,  who 
I  know  has  a  strong  objection  to  some  of  your 
oolloquial  phrases,  "  fiill  of  slang  and  rulgar- 
isms.*'  We  expected  something  better  from 
one  who  has  reoeived  the  excellent  eduoation 
of  West  Point,'*  oonelades  he. 

Signot  Salv'iEd  is  doubtless  well  pleased 
Vith  his  Tisit  to  onr  shores.  All  along  he  bos 
been  triompbant.  If  his  J9i»nM  wss  not  con- 
sidered by  ns  so  good  as  his  Othello^  still  the 
personation  was  widely  praised.  Indeed,  the 
rignor  haa  heen  puffed  and  lauded,  banqueted 
and dinneredto  repletion.  Why,  even  Maoready 
or  the  elder  Keen  never  had  such  glowing  criti- 
<»ama  written  on  them.  Enthusiastic  to  the 
last  degree  was  the  tremendous  audience  on 
the  occasion  of  the  famous  tragedian's  farewell 
benefit  at  the  *'Lane"  the  other  day.  He 
played  Oth4llOf  and,  in  the  course  of  tlie  even- 
ing, was  almost  smotheiedwith  bouquets.  Af- 
ter the  perfbnnanoe,  too,  he  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  sUver  snuff-box,  that  had 
been  anbacribed  fbr  by  the  members  of  libe 
oroheatra.  Better  than  all,  he  haa  "netted  **— 
I  balieTe  netted  "  is  the  proper  word^-some 
thousands  of  pounds  by  his  short  engagement 
here. 

A  great  many  new  books  are  in  the  press 
or  on  the  "  stooks."  For  instance,  "  Qeorge 
Eliot " — that  is,  Mrs.  George  Henry  Lewes — 
is  about  to  g^ve  as  another  novel  of  English 
midland  life ;  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala,  the 
famoaa  '.'special"  and  leader-writer  of  the 
Daily  Ttlejp^h—iiahoMta  that  he  has  written 
ever  so  many  tboneanda  of  leadeta  for  that 
journal— a  Tolume  on  "  Cookery  ih  Its  His- 
torical Aspects;"  Ur.  Smiles,  "'Lives  of  the 
Engineers,"  a  companion  to  "Self-Help,"  to 
be  entitled  "  Thrift ; "  Ur.  John  Forster,  Dick- 
ens's biographer,  a  "  Life  of  Swift  "—a  "  life  " 
which  will  contain  no  end  of  hitherto  nnpub< 
lished  matter  in  the  shape  of  letters,  etc. ; 
Dr.  Dorau,  the  editor  of  JfoUi  and  QtMrvM, 
A  volume  of  Sir  Horace  Hano's  correspondence 
(Sir  Horace  was  our  embassador  at  Florence 
in  Horace  Walpole'a  day) ;  the  young  Earl  of 
Mayo,  son  of  the  late  Viceroy  of  India,  "  Sport 
in  Abyssinia;"  Lady  Hobart,  the  life  and 
writings  of  her  late  husband,  the  erst  Governor 
of  Madras ;  Mr.  J.  Eglington  Buley,  the  ser^ 
motts  of  that  worthy  old  divine,  Thomas  Ful- 
ler; and  Mr.  B.  G.  Halibnrton,  some  essays 
on  eoloulal  snbjeets. 

The  opera-aaason  is  drawing  to  a  dose. 
Covent  Garden  was  shut  up  a  ftw  days  ago, 
and  "  Old  Dmry's"  doors  will  soon  be  bolted 
also.  At  it,  we  have  just  had  "  Lohengrin  " 
again,  with  Mfl!dame  Christine  Nilsson  as  Slaa 
di  BrahanU;  Titiens  ss  Ortrwdo;  Slgoor  Qa- 
lassi  in  f)-ed4rioo  di  T^ramondo;  and  Signer 
Campanini  In  the  title  r$le.  The  "  music  of  the 
ftiture  "  ia  certainly  making  its  influence  felt 


among  ns.  It  will,  donbtless,  beeome  popular 
gradually,  ss  Mr.  Tennyson  thinks  his  "  Queen 
Mary"  wUl. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  entertainments 
in  Loudon  just  now  is  that  which  ia  given 
nightly  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  by  Miss  Emily 
FaithfuU  and  Misa  Ella  Dietz,  a  young  coun- 
trywoman  of  yours.  M3sa  Fdthftall  gives 
readinga  (htm  the  works  of  yoor  natiTC  barda 
Bryant,  Whitman,  Longfellow,  WUl  Osrleton, 
etc. ;  while  Miss  Diets  plays  very  charmingly 
in  a  little  comedietta  she  has  adapted  ftom  the 
French,  and  called  "  Lessons  in  Harmony." 
Tou  have,  I  know,  had  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing Miss  Fsithfull  read,  tberefbre  I  need  not 
dwell  on  her  elocutionary  powers.  These  are 
as  great  aa  ever ;  indeed,  I  think  that,  if  any 
thing,  her  voice  is  more  mellow  and  flexible 
than  it  was  when  she  visited  your  shores. 
How  pathetically  she  reads  Walt  Whitman's 
lines  on  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln— one 
of  the  most  beautiful  lyrics  extant,  in  your 
humble  eerraht's  opinion.  Tet,  tiiere  are 
some  who  nsy  that  the  "  divine  afflatns "  is 
not  Walt's  at  all  I 

Major  WtUington  d*  BooU-^  mean  Mr.  J. 
8.  Clarke— will  begin  an  engagement  at  the 
Eaymarket  on  the  21*t  of  August— which  re- 
minds me  that  a  far  abler  comedian,  a  flu  more 
oonsoientlous  one,  st  sny  rate  (let  me  put  it 
that  way),  than  Mr.  Clarke,  Is,  as  I  dare  say 
you  have  heard,  about  to  cross  over  to  yon — 
Mr.  George  Honey,  at  present  playing  Omeet 
in  "  Money  "  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's.  Mr. 
George  Belmore,  too,  who,  as  Smoman  Noggt 
in  "  Kicholas  liickleby,"  is  one  of  the  great 
attractions  at  the  Adelphi  just  now,  ia  also  on 
the  point  of  visiting  you— that  is,  if  Mr.  Chat- 
terton  will  only  let  him.  That  gentleman  has 
applied  for  an  iqjuneUon  to  reatndn  him  from 
going,  on  the  ground  that  he  (Mr.  Belmore)  is 
breaking  an  agreement.  The  ease  is  pending; 
but  I  hope  Ibr  your  and  my  readera*  sakei  that 
Mr.  Belmore  will  gun  the  di^,  for  I  am  sore 
he  would  delight  yon  and  them  "mndily,"  to 
use  the  great  Artemus's  phrase. 

The  general  opinion  Is  that  Mr.  George 
Bignold's  acting  has  been  improved  by  his 
American  visit;  I  know  you'll  like  to  hear 
that.  At  present  he  ia  plsying  Lord  Clancarty 
at  the  Queen's.  On  the  opening  night  of  this, 
his  flrst  engagement  since  his  return,  be  was 
received  with  hurrahs,  cheers,  and  waving  of 
handkerchiefs.  Tes,  it  was  ui  enthusiastic 
soene :  wherefore  the  young  actor  made  a  lit- 
tle speech,  in  whidi  he  refined  with  obviona 
pride  to  hia  transatlantic  tonr.  Altogether, 
however,  his  remarks  were  by  no  means  jn^- 
cions:  they  smacked  of  over-confidence  and 
egoism.  But  there— one  can't  wonder  at  that  I 
After  the  Aiss  yon  made  over  him,  the  only 
marvel  is  that  he  doesn't  look  down  on  Irving 
and  Salvini. 

Signer  Arditl  will  conduct  the  Promenade 
Concerts— they  begin  on  the  7th  of  August— 
at  Covent  Garden  this  year.  We  ore  prom- 
ised great  things.  Last  year  they  were  con- 
ducted by  Hervi,  of  "Chilpiric"  renown, 
who  wielded  the  bdtott  in  a  depreasingly  spir- 
itless and  noenei^etic  way.  TalUng  of  Covent 
Garden  reminds  ma  Hiat  the  great  Aature  of 
the  just-dosed  opera-season  there  hsa  oertunly 
been  the  first  perfbrmanoe  on  any  stage"  of 
Ibkdemolaelte  Thalbe^.  That  yoang  lady  has 
already  become  a  big  fhvorite  with  us.  She 
has  entranced  us  with  her  singing,  and  charmed 
as  with  her  looks.  The  last  time  I  was  at  the 
"  Garden  "—mademoiselle  sustained  Ztrltna 
in  *'Don  Giovanni"  on  the  occasion — quite 
twenty  bouquets  were  thrown  to  her. 

Just  now  I  was  shown  the  last  letter  that 
Tom  Bobortaon, the  author  of  ''Caste"  and 


"  Society" — he  was  always  called  Tom  by  his 
intimates— ever  wrote.  A  very  affecting  epis- 
tie  it  is.  It  is  written  in  pendl,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  Mend  of  mine  whose  wife  bad 
just  died.  "  I  feel,  dear  boy,  it  will  not  be 
long  ere  I  follow  your  beloved  wife  myself," 
wrote  Bobertson.  "  But  cheer  up,  old  fel- 
low ;  there's  something  better,  I  hope,  in  store 
for  all  of  ns.'*  A  few  hours  afterward  be  was 
dead  I  Bobertson'aoharaoter,  by-the-way,was 
a  strangely  oontradlototy  one.  At  one  thne  he 
waa  gentle  as  s  child ;  at  another  full  of  blas- 
phemy! 

Mr.  William  Gilbert,  tiie  author  of  that 
powerful  novel,  "  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,"  is 
about  to  make  a  sojourn  in  Egypt,  with  the 
object  of  collecting  (and  publishing)  the  early 
Christian  legends  which  there  abound.  Tbo 
Mr.  Gilbert  I  refer  to,  let  your  readers  note,  ia 
not  the  fiunouB  dramatist  and  author  of  '*  The 
Bab  Ballads,"  -but  his  able  pin.  In  this  case 
the  son's  celebrity  has  quite  overshadowed  the 
father's.  A  proof  in  point:  the  son*a  Inogn- 
phy  appears  in  "  Men  of  the  Time,"  while  the 
fathu's  does  not.  I  had  occasion  to  write  to 
Mr.  Gilbert,  Sr.,  the  otfaer  day,  regarding  aome 
msgaane- work.  "Ob,"  said  he,  Joenlarly, 
the  moment  be  saw  me,  "  I  soppose  yon*ve 
made  a  mistake,  and  wanted  to  see  my  son  I " 
But  I  bad  not. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  changed  his  pub- 
lishers. His  forthcoming  work  on  your  coun- 
try— it  will  dwell  on  the  war  of  races,  and  be 
entitled  "  White  Conquest :  America  in  1875  " 
— will  be  issued,  not  by  Messrs.  Hurst  A 
Blaokett,but  by  Messrs.  Chstto  &  Windns, 
Mr.  Hotten's  successors.  Much  new  matter 
will  appear  in  it,  Mr.  Dixon's  letters  to  the  Brit- 
ish press  while  he  was  last  among  you  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  only  the  oomer-stone. 

Will  Wimans. 


&aAJ>UATSD  ATXOBPBXBSB. 

THE  mean  distance  of  the  planet  Mercury 
from  the  sun  is  about  87,000,000  miles, 
and  that  of  the  planet  Keptune  about  2,860- 
000,000  miles.  If,  then,  the  sun  is  simply  a 
vast,  incandescent  body,  difiHisiDg  tight  and 
heat  like  an  ordinary  fire,  it  ia  obvious  that, 
unless  there  are  some  modifying  circum- 
Btaneee,  the  degree  of  light  and  heat  to  which 
Mercury  is  subjected  is  immeasurably  more 
intense  than  that  experienced  by  Neptune, 
and  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the 
one  planet  is  utterly  imposaible  to  the  other. 
Presuming  both  planets  to  iM  inhabited,  tUs 
would  seem  to  involve  a  special  creation  for 
each.  But  here  we  are  embarrassed  by  the 
consideration  that  all  the  members  of  onr 
system  obey  what  appear  to  be  nniveraal 
lain ;  and  that,  with  bot  one  exception,  tb^ 
are  aimllarly  shaped ;  while  the  revelationa 
of  the  Bpeeta)ieope  seem  to  invite  the  con- 
elnslon  that  their  constituents  itre  Identical 
in  the  main.  Aianming  these  three  predie 
ftcta  as  a  baaia  of  indnotlon,  we  ought  rea- 
sonably to  verge  toward  the  conviction  tbat 
throi^hout  the  whole  of  onr  system  there  ii 
a  corresponding  homogeneity  in  animal  and 
vegetable  UFe,  and  something  like  an  equable 
distribution  of  light  and  heat.  At  this  point, 
however.  In  steps  the  commonly  -  r«c^ed 
theory  of  the  great  central  fire  of  the  sod— 
[  a  theory  that  seems  to  interfere  with  the 
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waXtj  that  should  characterize  our  small  fam- 
ily of  planets,  and  that  tends  to  confuse  oar 
Ideas  in  relation  to  the  sublime  sequences 
which,  most  aasuredly,  bind  in  one  hannoni- 
ona  whole  all  the  operations  of  the  Creator. 

If  the  luminous  atmosphere  that  is  said 
to  surround  the  sun,  or  the  gases  that  are 
allied  to  be  in  a  constant  and  violent  state 
of  combustion  within  the  vast  circumference 
of  that  Atmosphere,  are  the  immediate  and 
only  source  light  and  heat  to  the  individual 
planeU  within  the  sphere  of  solar  attracticn, 
then,  M  alreadj  intimated,  UoNnry  most,  In 
the  absence  of  modUying  dreamatuioes,  be 
on  flie,  to  Uttts  reej  core,  so  to  qwak,  wUle 
ITeptane  should,  ou  the  other  hand,  be  little 
better  than  a  solid  ball  of  ice.  But,  suppos* 
log  we  venture  to  imagine  that  a  poBitive  ex- 
preadon  of  li^t  and  beat  Is  evolved  within 
the  atrnMpheres  of  the  various  planets  oa\y : 
then,  might  we  not  b^n  to  ^soem  the  road 
ft  Utile  more  clearly  before  us,  even  though  it 
should  still  be  encumbered  with  some  diiBcnt' 
tiesr 

It  in  aaii  that  an  impulse  giren  b;  the 
Bun  to  the  ether,  at  a  point  95,000,000  miles 
from  us,  reaches  the  earth  in  something  like 
^bt  minntes.  Bat,  as  light  or  heat  seems  to 
have  no  misuon  to  perform  save  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  planets,  the  evolve- 
ment  of  either  at  any  vast  distance  from 
these  bodies  would  apparently  serve  no  good 
porpose,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
indicate  a  waste  of  power  and  a  want  of  de- 
sign. We  should,  however,  be  able  to  relieve 
ourselves  here  if  we  entertained  the  proposi- 
tion that  this  mysterious  impulse,  which 
cansea  the  ether,  so  sensitive  and  sublimated 
is  the  latter,  to  vibrate  many  hundred  billions 
<tf  times  in  a  second,  does  not  express  itself 
in  any  appreciable  il«gne  while  traverting 
the  vast,  impalpable  Ocean  that  fllll  the  nnl- 
werse  of  space,  but  manifests  its  existence 
only  when  It  encounters  a  dense  or  foreign 
body  like  our  atmosphere,  wliere  it  might  be 
presamed  to  eatress  itself  in  a  manner  wide- 
ly different  flrom  ^t  wluch  cbanLctariied  its 
onimpeded  course  down  through  what  miffht 
be  termed  the  ailmt  and  mysterlons  realms 
<tf  nothingness. 

The  existence  of  different  media  and  forces 
seems  indispensable  to  the  production  of 
phenomena  of  any  description.  The  aSrolite 
sweeps  through  space  In  coldness  and  dark- 
ness  until  it  enters  our  atmosphere,  when  it 
becomes  a  centre  of  light  and  heat  so  intense 
that  it  is  frequently  consumed  before  it  reaches 
the  earth.  E!very  condition  of  being  seems 
to  express  Etself  through  a  conffiot  of  forces, 
bow  harmonious  soever  the  antsgonism  may 
be.  Perfect  homogeneity  is  but  another  name 
for  non-existence.  So  thnt  this  mighty,  all- 
pervading  ocean  of  ether,  which  is  sensitive 
and  attenuated  beyond  the  human  compre- 
hension, were  absolute  notbii^ess  but  for 
the  forces  that  antagonize  with  tt.  Had  it  no 
shores  to  break  upon  wUIe  vibrating  to  the 
Impalpable  impulse  already  mentioned — no 
element  differing  in  nature  or  drasity  from 
It  to  disturb  its  equillbriniiH-theo  were  the 
mighty  womb  of  space  empty  Indeed ;  for  the 
beavens  slionld  virtually  be  robbed  of  every 
mdtant  pc^t  that  now  studs  thdr  asare  ex- 


Perhaps  it  may  not  be  difflcalt  to  prove 
that  even  directly  beneath  a  noontide,  tropi- 
cal BUD,  the  higher  we  mount  through  the  re- 
gions of  our  atmosphere  the  colder  and  dark- 
er it  becomes.  From  this,  one  might  be  in- 
clined to  argue  that  our  earth,  with  all  the 
other  planets,  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  da- 
guerreotype-plate, coated  with  the  atmosphere, 
as  with  chemicals,  upon  the  face  of  which 
we  find  kindled  into  life  and  light  smne  of 
the  occnlt  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by 
our  great  centre,  the  sun.  Possibly  the  first 
feeble  impressions  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  as 
Inmlnlnoos  bodies,  are  photographed  faintiy 
upon  the  outer  limits  of  oar  atmosphere,  and 
probably  tbe&e  impreasionB  I>ecome  more 
powerful  and  clearly  defined  as  that  medium 
becomes  more  dense,  until,  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  they  are  reflected,  as  It  were,  with 
a  maximum  intensity  of  light  and  heat.  Nor 
does  this  idea  appear  leas  incompreheudble 
than  the  fact  that  nether  latitude  nor  the 
directness  of  the  sun's  rays  is  the  truest 
measure  of  cold,  or  light,  or  heat  The  truth 
of  this  latter  assertion  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted when,  at  the  equator,  and  consequent- 
ly on  the  self-same  degree  of  latitude,  we 
find,  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles,  re- 
gions differing  widely  from  each  other  in 
fauna  and  flora,  and  exhibiting  every  degree 
of  beat  and  cold  peculiar  to  the  various  zones. 
For  example,  let  us  take  any  point  In  the  very 
heart  of  the  tropica,  where  the  mountiuns 
sweep  up  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  a  height 
of  twenty  thousand  feet,  and  we  shall  meet, 
at  their  base,  valleys  of  endless  bloom,  teem- 
ing with  life ;  while  but  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand yards  from  those  passionate  vales,  up 
the  mountidn-ride,  after  encountering  almost 
every  variety  of  climate,  ve  find  ourselves 
in  the  nddst  of  rc^ons  the  moat  desolate, 
without  a  solitary  vestige  of  animal  or  Tege- 
taUe  life,  and  buried  beneath  a  savage  waste 
of  etemd  snow;  so  that  latitude  is  not  the 
true  measure  of  climate  or  of  beat  and  cold, 
Inasmneb  as  we  see  it  exhibiting  direetiy  un- 
der tfae  Une  the  very  same  characteristics 
which  distinguish  it  at  the  poles.  We  mast, 
therefore,  seek  for  some  other  standard  to 
which  we  can  appeal  with  more  certainty, 
and  this  it  appears  is  to  be  found  in  our  at- 
mosphere only,  where  the  gradations  of  heat 
and  cold,  if  not  of  light  also,  are  as  to  the 
difference  in  density  of  the  various  strata 
that  compose  it — the  measure  being  true  at 
sny  given  p(rint,  and  not  aflhcted  by  local  in- 
fluences. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us,  in  im- 
agination, project  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
equator  for  a  distance  of  twenty  thousand 
feet  in  the  direction  of  the  mid-day  sun ;  and 
let  us  assume  that  this  line  is  identical  with 
the  courao  of  a  single  impulse  sped  through 
space  from  that  luminary  to  the  earth,  in  re- 
lation to  which  impnlse,  or  ray  of  light,  if 
yoa  vrill,  the  angle  of  Incidence  and  of  re- 
flection shall  coincide.  Let  ns  now,  while 
the  vertical  sun  rests  on  the  top  of  this  line, 
as  it  were,  philosophize  upon  some  of  the 
strata  of  atmosphere  through  which  it  passes, 
dways  remembering  that  ^e  atmosphere  is 
densest  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  it 
becomes  gradually  attenuated  as  we  ascend 
through  the  regions  of  space.   Now,  it  has 


been  ascertained,  beyond  peradventure,  that 
at  the  lower  end  of  this  line  a  man  may  be 
dying  from  the  effects  of  extreme  heat  the 
self-same  moment  that,  at  the  upper  end, 
which  is  nearer  the  sun,  another  man  may  be 
dying  from  the  effects  of  extreme  cold — the 
one  b^ng  broiled  and  the  other  being  frozeu 
to  death.  Nor  is  tlus  all ;  for  midway  be- 
tween these  two  victims,  or  at  a  height  of 
eight  or  nine  thousand  feet,  we  find  a  third 
person  enjoying  himself  in  the  open  air  tu 
the  top  of  his  bent. 

At  no  point  of  tfae  earth's  surface  are  the 
regions,  or  rather  the  extremes,  of  beat  and 
eold  defined  so  sharply'  as  under  tlie  linei 
This  is,  donbtlMS,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
angle  of  Inddmoe,  and  that  of  reflection,  are 
coincident  on  the  part  of  the  solar  beams. 
As  we  recede  from  the  equator  this  angle 
becomes  greater  and  greater,  with  f  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  light  and  heat,  until 
we  reach  the  poles,  where  it  Alls  Into  one 
horizontal  line,  as  it  were.  And  perhaps  this 
gradual  diminution  of  light  and  heat  is  not  so 
much  owing  to  the  alleged  fact  that  as  we  re- 
cede from  the  line  any  given  number  of  rays 
of  light  are  made  to  cover  a  greater  space,  as 
to  the  obvious  one  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
and  that  of  refiectton  become  more  obtuae  at 
each  successive  step.  Pencils  of  what  we 
call  light  are  of  infinitesimal  proportions. 
Let  us,  then,  project  one  of  the  smallest 
within  the  compass  of  an  experiment  upon  a 
reflecting  surface  In  a  dark  room,  and  per- 
haps we  shall  be  able  to  discover  that  the 
secondary  ray  performs  a  more  important 
mission  in  tiie  concentration  of  light  and 
heat  than  Is  usually  accredited  to  it;  for  it  is 
obrloas  that,  the  smaller  the  angle  here,  the 
more  light  and  heat  are  expressed  witiiln  it ; 
while  it  appears  to  be  equally  true,  also,  that 
the  gradual  shading  off  of  climate,  from  in- 
tmse  heat  to  intense  cold  between  the  equa- 
tor and  the  poles,  Is  owing  perhaps  more 
oleariy  to  the  gradual  augmentation  of  this 
combined  ai^le  than  to  any  other  circum- 
stance. Still,  at  any  intervening  point,  the 
vertical  admeasurement,  through  the  atmos- 
phere, holds  relatively  good  —  that  Is,  the 
more  attenuated  any  of  the  strata,  the  cold- 
er and,  doubtless,  the  darker  it  is. 

From  these  few  speculations,  it  may  pos- 
sibly appear  to  some  that  the  neamesp  of  a 
planet  to  the  sun,  or  the  remoteness  of  one 
from  that  mighty  orb,  has  not,  after  all,  so 
mach  to  do  with  the  degree  of  light  and  heat 
experienced  by  these  bodies.  Graduated  at- 
mospheres, from  Mercury  to  Neptune,  would 
seem  to  secure  something  like  on  equal  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  heat  among  all  the 
members  of  our  system.  A  highly-attenu- 
ated atmosphere  for  Uercury,  and  one  cor- 
respondingly dense  for  Neptune,  would  place 
both  these  planets  in  a  more  comfortable  po- 
sition, in  our  imagination,  than  they  have  oc- 
cupied heretofore.  Jakes  HcOikroll. 


In  our  recent  illustrated  description  of  M. 
de  la  Bastie's  process  for  tougbeoiDg  glass, 
we  bade  our  readers  prepare  for  an  early  re- 
turn  to  the  subject,  since  at  that  time  atten- 
tion was  mainly  directed  to  the  process  rath- 
er than  its  results.  These  results  or  evldenDea 
of  the  oharaeter  of  the  discovery  were  fold 
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bly  presented  by  Mr.  Kursey,  in  oertoin  recent 
ezperitneata  before  tbe  Sooletj  of  Arts :  '*  la 
the  course  of  Mr.  Nursey's  expeiimentB," 
snys  the  Papular  Science  Heeiew,  **  some  g\aaa 
dessert'plateB  were  dropped  from  a  height  of 
between  four  and  five  feet  to  the  sround 
■withont  frnoture,  one  of  them  rebounding  over 
ft  table.  Subsequently  one  of  the  sudiesce 
dropped  a  plate  from  a  height  of  four  feet  on 
to  an  iron  grating,  and  it  rebounded  to  the 
height  of  a  foot  without  iqjory.  Greaae-oatoh- 
era,  to  put  on  caodles,  were  thrown  with  aome 
force  fmm  tiie  some  height  with  aimilarreauU, 
except  when  fbar  were  thrown  together,  and 
then  one  of  tham  broke  into  innumerable 
ftagments,  without  the  slurp,  cutting  edges 
whiob  are  so  oharaoteiistio  of  the  fVaoture  of 
glass  not  flo  toughened.  A.  pleoe  of  plate- 
glass  about  six  inches  aquare  and  a  quarter- 
inch  thick  was  next  put  into  a  frame  of  wood, 
80  as  to  raise  the  under  surface  of  the  glass 
half  an  inch  from  the  floor.  A  brass  foor- 
ounco  weight  was  then  dropped  several  times 
ft-om  a  height  of  ten  feet  fairly  on  to  the  centre 
of  tlio  piece  of  glass  with  perfect  impunity. 
Kext  on  eight-onnoe  weight  was  tried  with  the 
same  result.  Then  a  piece  of  one-eigfath- 
inoh  plate  was  aubatituted,  and  the  lecturer,  a 
man  approaohtng  twelve  stone  In  weight,  put 
his  heel  in  the  centre  and  spun  round  on  it. 
Next  the  eight-ounoe  wmght  waa  dropped  on 
it,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thicker  piece, 
without  the  slightest  damage.  A  piece  of  the 
same  qoarter-inob  plate-glaaa,  which  had  not 
been  toughened,  waa  broken  with  the  usaal 
fttar- fracture  by  dropping  the  four -ounce 
weight  from  a  h^ght  of  two  feet,  At  last,  as 
it  seemed  impossible  to  break  the  plates  of 
gloss  in  any  other  way,  a  hammer  was 
brought,  and  a  smart  blow  being  given  to  one 
of  the  quarter- inch -thick  plates,  it  shivered 
into  a  great  number  of  very  small  pieces,  and 
with  the  peculiarity  of  the  edges  of  the  pieces 
being  rounded,  as  if  partially  fused  after  fract- 
ure." 

It  is  only  by  these  and  kindred  ocular 
demonitrations  that  the  remarkable  sigulfl- 
canoe  and  practical  value  of  thU  discovery 
may  be  understood ;  and  in  view  of  these  facts 
we  feel  justified  in  emphasizing  our  former 
statement  that  the  discovery  of  De  la  Bastie's 
is  one  of  the  most  important  ever  made  in 
the  department  of  industrial  art. 

Im  continuation  of  this  subject,  we  are 
prompted  to  refer  to  the  value  of  toughened 
glass  in  optica.  One  of  tbe  earliest  and 
moat  foreible  objectiona  to  the  toughened 
glsas  was  that  its  extreme  hardness  rendered 
it  difBcnIt  of  treatment  in  the  oonatmotlon 
of  lenses,  etc.,  It  being  also  unonrtain  as  to 
whether  the  treatment  it  had  nndergona  might 
not  BO  have  altered  its  physical  straotnre  as 
'  to  render  it  unfit  for  use  in  optical  iostru- 
ments.  In  a  recent  letter  to  I/iUttre,  Mr.  H. 
Pocklington  reviews  these  objections  in  de- 
tail, and  gives  an  extended  account  of  his 
and  other  experiments  Id  this  direction.  The 
general  interest  which  the  subject  excites,  and 
the  importance  of  all  these  practical  discus- 
sions, induce  us  to  give  extended  space  to 
the»e  records  of  experiments  in  the  sereral 
departments.  The  writer  above  noticed  states 
as  follows  :  "  Immediately  after  the  publica- 
tion of  M.  de  la  Bastie's  spe^floation  I  pre- 
pared spedmens  of  the  glass.  I  submitted 
them  to  carefVd  optical  examination  by  polar- 
ised light.  Perhaps  the  best  experiments  are 
those  made  by  means  of  short  cylinders  and 
small  oabes  and  parallelopipeds  oarafhlly 
*  hardened.'  A  small  oabe  with  lialf-inch 
■ides  thoa  prepared  has  its  sides  ground  plain 


and  polished.  The  operation  of  polishing  may 
be  dispensed  with  if  a  small  microscopical 
thin  cover  be  cemented  on  the  ground  surface 
with  Canada  balsam.  The  cube  is  then  mount- 
ed between  strips  of  blackened  oork,  and  ex- 
amined in  tbe  usual  way  by  means  of  Nicol's 
prisms,  glass  plates,  or  other  appropriate  po- 
lariscope.  The  beautifhl  chromatic  phenom- 
ena thus  brought  out  at  once  indicate  that, 
among  tbe  osuses  which  operate  to  produce 
the  hardness  of  the  glaas,  powerftil  compres- 
sion of  the  interior  by  the  oontrscting  exte- 
rior must  be  one.  The  phenomena  are,  in 
fact,  eeaentiolly  those  of  compressed  glass, 
and  the  carvea  of  color,  or  black  and  yellow, 
seen  when  the  glass  is  exunined  by  white 
or  monochromatic  light.  Indicate  sucoesaive 
curves  of  tenaion  and  balance  or  no-tension. 
In  a  carefully-prepared  glass  rod  of  half-inch 
length  these  curves  are  rings  traversed  by  a 
well-marked  black  cross.  In  an  oval  the  rings 
assume  the  ohoraoter  of  those  seen  In  biaxile 
cryatala.  When  plates  are  examined,  the  light 
bung  transmitted  &om  back  to  front,  they  ap- 
pear to  act  essentially  as  bi-re&acting  plates, 
but  with  the  crosses  and  bonds  somewhat  ir- 
regularly distributed,  and  capable  of  being 
referred  to  the  angles  of  the  plates  or  to  cen- 
tres of  nnequsl  heating.  My  experiments  on 
the  meohanicsl  propertlea  of  the  glass  have 
chiefly  been  oonfinod  to  testing  its  hsKdness 
and  the  possibility  of  grinding  it.  So  far  as  I 
have  gone  at  prwent,  I  make  it  to  be  nearly 
twice  as  hard  as  ordinary  glass,  which  it 
scratches  with  ease.  It  con  be  oat  with  a  good 
file  well  moistened  with  turpentine,  and  can 
be  ground  on  a  stone  with  sand  without  fract- 
uring, if  great  care  be  taken  and  the  glass  be 
well  prepared.  One  piece  which  manifested 
when  under  the  polarisoope  evidences  of  ill- 
balanced  tension,  the  neutral  line  lying  near 
one  sur&ce,  submitted  to  trausverae  grooving, 
but  disintegrated  on  being  ground  on  one  snr- 
faoe  as  soon  as  the  outer  snriace  had  been 
ground  away  to  near  the  neutral  line.  There 
appears  to  be  an  usUy-reached  limit  beyond 
which  the  surfhccs  must  not  be  uoequally  re- 
moved ;  bat,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Fair- 
ley,  F.  B.  S.  £.,  haa  been  good  enough  to  show 
me,  there  is  practically  no  limit  beyond  which 
hotii  surfaces  may  not  be  simultaneously  re- 
moved. This  result,  foretold  by  me  from  po- 
lariscopical  analysis,  Mr.  Furley  has  shown 
by  dissolving  the  opposing  surfaces  away  by 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  least  hard  portions 
dissolved  much  more  readily  than  the  thor- 
oughly hardened,  and  the  etched  surfaces  show 
wavy  lines  closely  following  the  tension  lines 
shown  by  the  polariacope.  There  is,  ftuther, 
this  remarkable  feature,  that  the  inner  portion 
of  th6  gloss  proves  to  be  assendally  common 
glass,  which  frnetnTea  In  the  ordinary  way. 
Further  experiments  are  neoesaaiy  fhr  tbe  com- 
plete elucidation  of  the  sul^eot,  and  ore  in 
progrsas,  but  tbe  preceding  may  be  useful  to 
fellow-workers  on  the  subject." 

Thb  fact  that  Unued  surfaces  often  con- 
tain lead  as  an  adulteration  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  act  injuriously  upon  acid  solutions  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  which  are  brought  in 
contact  with  them,  is  well  known,  and  cer- 
tain wise  counselors  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
test against  the  general  use  of  all  these  canned 
fruits,  which  are  put  np  in  tin  instead  of  gjasa 
cans.  Sinoe,  liowever,  nothing  leas  than  an 
astounding  wholeasle  catastrophe  la  likely  to 
induce  a  public  abandonment  of  thia  class  of 
luxuries,  it  may  be  of  servioe  to  name  s  sim- 
ple method  by  which  the  presence  of  add  can 
be  detected,  and  thus  the  mannfaotorer  com- 
pelled to  fhrniah  a  purer  material.  Having 


cleaned  tbe  suspected  surfsoe  tboronghly, 
place  upon  It  a  drop  or  thin  ooating  of  nitrie 
acid.  Through  the  chemical  reaction  thus  in- 
duced,  stannic  oxide  is  formed,  and  nitrate  of 
lead,  if  this  metal  be  present.  After  a  few 
moments  the  acid  should  be  expelled  by 
means  of  gentle  beating ;  the  pulverulent  spot 
produced  by  the  acid  should  then  be  treat- 
ed with  a  solution  composed  of  five  parts  of 
iodide  of  potasaium  in  one  hundred  parts 
of  water.  Should  lead  be  present,  thia  treat- 
ment will  result  in  the  fbrmation  of  yeUow 
iodide  of  lead,  which  msy  be  readily  detected 
by  its  otiaracteristio  color,  since  the  iodide  bss 
no  action  upon  the  pure  oxide  of  tin. 

GxBTAm  interesting  facts,  and  of  an  order 
suggestive  of  further  inquiry,  were  recently 
presented  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Phipson.  They  relate 
to  the  interesting  phenomena  of  intermittent 
ebullition,  and  of  Uie  instances  cited  was  the 
following :  When  water  stoongly  acidified 
with  hydroohlorio  acid  and  containing  a  email 
quantity  of  beniole  waa  heated,  it  was  found  to 
enter  into  Tlolent  ebullition  every  sixty  sec- 
onds. After  a  vhUe  this  action  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  then  recommenced,  tbe  intervals 
then  being  only  thirty  seconds,  which  inter- 
vale in  turn  were  agun  reduced  first  to  twenty, 
then  ten,  and  finally  eight  seconds.  The  tem- 
perature  of  the  vapor  in  the  flask  romained 
constant  at  101*  C,  and  that  of  the  liquid  at 
103.6*  C. 

Thx  F^koioffrc^Ho  Nmet  notioes  at  length 
the  experimenta  recently  made  at  Trieste  to 
determine  the  relative  intensity  of  varioDa 
colored  lights.  These  tests  were  of  a  practi- 
cal character,  and  were  conducted  with  a  view 
to  establish  the  relative  value  of  colored  lighta 
in  light-houses.  Tbe  first  place  was  ^ven  to 
the  white  light,  then  came  red  and  green.  At 
half  a  league's  distance  the  dark>blue  lantern 
was  invisible,  and  the  deep-blue  nearly  so ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  at  a  certain  distance 
it  was  easy  to  confuse  the  green  with  the 
white :  hence,  the  authorities  at  Trieete  recom- 
mend that  this  colored  lantern  be  only  used  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  the  red  and  white. 

Iv  his  lecture  on  light,  delivered  before  the 
Boyal  Institute  during  May  last,  Professor 
Comu  stated  that,  as  the  result  of  five  hun- 
dred and  eight  experiments,  condacted  with 
a  view  to  determine  the  velocity  of  light,  the 
average  gave  one  hundred  and  eighty -six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  tixty  milea  per  sec- 
ond. 


NOT^WOSTHT  TBIXrffB  GLEAXF^  BMSM 
AJfP  7WEBK. 

TT^ROK  Hrs.  Barton's  "  Inner  Life  of  Syria" 
ire  derive  the  following  In  regard  to 
Arab  women : 

The  woman  of  theaettled  Anb,inall  class- 
es of  life,  as  a  rule,  lives  thus :  The  husband 
rises  in  the  morning,  she  brings  bis  soap  and 
water,  and  he  washes  his  hands  and  face.  She 
gives  him  bis  breakfast  and  nargile,  and  then 
he  goes  out.  If  he  is  good  he  will  look  after 
hia  fields,  bis  vineyards,  his  silk-worma,  his 
shop,  or  whatever  he  has.  If  he  is  not  • 
steady  man  he  will  loonge  in  the  bath  and 
smoke  with  his  friends,  neglecting  his  busU 
ness.  She  cleans  her  house,  prepares  the  even- 
ing meal.  On  his  return  she  must  bring  him 
water  to  wash  his  hands  and  fkce,  and  she  viU 
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sit  on  the  floor  and  wash  bis  feet.  She  ^ves 
him  his  coffee,  sherbet,  and  nargile.  Then 
she  brings  his  dinner,  and  while  he  oats  she 
stands  and  waits  upon  him,  with  arms  crossed 
over  the  breast,  and  eyes  hnmblj  cast  down. 
She  dares  not  speak  unless  hs  speaks  to  her, 
and  does  every  thing  to  please  him.  She  then 
gives  him  his  coffee  sod  pipe,  and  leaves  him 
to  spend  the  evening  as  he  pleases.  This 
sosnds  croel,  bat,  when  the  pressure  of  the 
master's  presence  is  taken  off  the  Eastern 
woman,  she  is  not  half  so  uioe  in  the  common 
elasses.  Then  ahe  sits  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
on  tbe  floor,  and  takes  the  remainder  of  the 
dinner  with  her  children,  and  most  probeblf 
she  sleeps  witb  them.  Besides  oil  this,  the 
poorer  orders  must  not  oniy  do  the  whole 
honse-work— lighting  fires,  boiling  water,  and 
cooking  dinner — but  clean  the  house,  attend 
to  the  children,  wait  on  the  hnsband,  draw 
and  carry  water  on  her  head,  break  the  wood 
for  tliree  or  four  hoars,  milk  the  cows,  feed 
the  sheep  and  goats,  drive  them  to  drink,  dig 
the  flelds,  out  ttie  com,  make  and  bake  bread 
— ^io  fact,  all  the  hard  drudgery  of  both  man 
and  woman. 

The  Ugber  olaasea  of  large  towns  who 
have  grown  snffloiently  rich,  and  scraped  up  a 
European  idea  or  two,  pride  themselves  on  do- 
ing  nothing  hut  dress,  punt,  louoge  on  divans, 
with  Dairies  and  coffee,  sweets,  scents,  and 
gossip,  and  spend  several  hours  in  the  Turk- 
ish bath ;  they  grow  &t  and  yellow,  waddling 
and  unwieldy.  There  is  much  of  this  in  grand 
Syrian  life.  They  only  see  the  men  of  their 
Cunily,  just  like  the  rest,  unless  they  love  sn 
eesArffa,  and  then,  Lf  they  find  an  opportunity, 
may  eonnrse  with  uncovered  fhoe ;  but  woe 
betide  the  lovera  if  the  police  or  the  rehitives 
fp/t  wind  of  it,  tbrongh  a  servant  or  an  enemy  I 
If  a  hoeband  oomes  back  to  a  home  made  un- 
oomfortable  by  a  careless,  foolish  wire,^ewtli 
apply  the  stiok  to  her  without  remorse,  bat  not 
bnttally  or  injuriously,  and,  if  she  answers  or 
uses  foul  language,  he  will  pick  off  his  ahoe 
and  Btrike  her  on  the  mouth.  But  do  not  be 
eqaeamish,  my  British  readers — read  our  own 
police-reports,  and  think  the  Syrian  husband 
an  ongeL  There  are  no  gouged-out  eyes,  no 
riba  broken  hy  "  running  kicks,"  and  no  smash- 
■og  with  the  hammer  uid  tbe  poker.  This 
la  simply  a  negieoted  man  asserting  his  rights 
with  a  fow  stripes  in  the  privacy  of  bis  house 
— Aot  a  shamefld  street-bnwl  under  the  influ- 
en(»  of  drink. 

The  Bedouins  pride  tbemielvea  on  having 
mnoh  more  Intelligenoa  and  nflnament,  ro- 
mance and  poetry-,  than  the  settled  Arab  raoes ; 
they  have  an  especial  contempt  for  the  feUshfn. 
One  day  a  Bedouin  threw  this  in  the  face  of  a 
Christian  fellah.  They  had  some  high  words 
•bout  it,  upon  which  the  Bedouin  aud,  *'  Well, 
thou  shalt  come  to  our  tents.  I  will  ask  my 
daughter  but  three  questions,  we  will  note  her 
answers.  I  will  accompany  thee  to  tby  village, 
and  thou  shalt  aak  thy  daughter  the  same 
three  questions,  and  we  will  compare  her  lan- 
gnage  with  my  daughter's.  Both  are  unedu- 
eated.  My  daughter  knows  naught  but  Ka- 
tnre's  language.  Thine  may  have  seen  some- 
thing of  towns  or  villages,  and  passers-by,  and 
have  some  advantage  over  mine." 

They  flrst  went  to  the  oamp. 

BtAovin  father.  "  O  my  daughter  I " 

Girl,  "  Here  I  am,  O  my  father  I " 

Father,  "  Take  our  horses  and  picket  them." 

Tbe  ground  was  stony,  and  she  hammered 
at  the  peg. 

Qiri.  "  My  father,  I  knocked  the  iron 
against  the  stone,  but  the  ground  will  not  open 
to  reoeive  her  visitor." 

Change  it,  O  my  daughter  1 " 


At  dinner  her  father  knew  he  had  rice  on 
his  beard,  and  that  the  girl  waa  ashamed, 

"  What  is  it,  0  my  daughter!  " 

'*  My  father,  the  gazelles  are  feeding  in  a 
valley  full  of  grass  I " 

He  understood,  and  wiped  his  beard. 

"  Wake  us  early,  O  my  daughter  I " 

"Ye»,  my&ther." 

She  called  him:  "Ify  flUher,  tbe  light  is 
at  hand." 

"  How  dost  thou  know,  0  my  danghtert " 

"  The  anklets  are  oold  to  my  feet ;  I  smell 
the  flowers  on  the  river-bank,  and  the  sun- 
bird  is  singing," 

Thence  they  went  to  the  fUlah's  village.  It 
was  now  his  turn. 

Fellah.  "My  daughter  I" 

G^rl.  "  What  do  yoQ  want,  father?" 

"  Take  our  horses  and  picket  them." 

The  ground  being  hard,  she  hammered 
uselessly,  and,  losing  her  toiler,  threw  down 
tbe  stone,  crying : 

"  I  have  knodked  It  so  hard,  and  it  won't 
go  in.'* 

"  Change  it  tiien,^l," 

At  dinner  he  purposely  dropped  some  rice 
on  his  beard.  She  pointed  at  him,  began  to 
laugh,  and  sMd,  **  Wipeyourchin,  my  father." 

On  going  to  bed  he  said,  "  Wi^e  as  early, 
my  daughter." 

"  Tes,  father,"  she  replied.  ' 

"Father,"  she  called  at  dawn,  " get  up ;  it 
is  daylight  1 " 

"  How  do  you  know,  my  daughter  1 " 
My  stomach  is  empty,  I  want  to  eat." 

The  fellah  waa  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  a  Bedouin  household  over  his 
own.   

Fbou  Hr.  Hamerton's  paper,  in  the  Port- 
folio,  ou  thft  painter  Etty,  we  select  a  passage 
descriptive  of  hie  sojourn  abroad.  Id  which 
we  bava  some  amnring  InatancM  of  the  ar- 
tist's eccentric  characteristics : 

In  1816  Etty  goes  abroad.  The  story  of 
his  travels  seems  to  us  of  this  generation  like 
a  fragment  of  ancient  history.  He  crosses 
fVom  Brighton  to  Dieppe,  is  twenty-four  hours 
at  sea,  much  of  the  time  in  a  narrow  berth, 
and  finally  lands  in  an  adventurous,  unfore- 
seen manner  by  moonlight.  However  brief 
may  be  this  biography,  however  simple  the 
scheme  of  it,  we  oannot  omit  the  srtirt^s  tea- 
pot, his  constant  fiiend  and  compaidon.  He 
loves  tea  mnoh  too  well  to  trust  Continental 
grocers  or  tea-makers,  but  carries  his  own  ma- 
teriala  and  apparatus;  tea  for  twelve  months, 
sugar,  two  kettles,  in  case  of  accident  to  one 
of  them,  and  the  rest.  Of  course,  such  sup- 
plies and  apparatus  are  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  minds  of  Continental  custom-house  ofBeers, 
who  will  never  understand  how  one  man  can 
need  them  all  for  his  own  use.  Etta's  tronb- 
lea  begin  at  Dieppe,  where  one  of  the  tea-ket- 
ties  is  oonflsoated  as  superfluous,  but  restored 
afterward.  Etty  goes  to  Rouen  In  the  diU- 
gmett  and  sees  the  cathedral,  which  he  natu- 
rally thinks  inferior  to  York ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  will  never  meet  with  any  ecclesi- 
astical building  in  Europe  whish,  to  him,  will 
appear  eqmd  to  the  great  Hinster.  He  arrives 
iA  Paris,  enters  by  what,  in  his  barbarous 
French,  he  calls  tiie  "  Barrier  d'Neuiliy,"  then 
lands  at  U  bureau  dt  diUgmce.  He  does  not 
like  Paris  very  much,  and  soon  leaves  for 
Switzerland.  He  crosses  the  Jura,  "  passing 
through  ravines  such  aa  Salvator  Bosa  would 
have  delighted  to  paint,"  the  stock  allusion 
to  Salvator  Rosa  being  still,  at  that  time,  un- 
exhausted.  He  is  not  happy  in  tlie  country 


inns,  and  becomes  especially  indignant  about 
custom-house  people  on  the  fkintier  of  Switz- 
erland, because  they  make  him  pay  duty  on 
his  stock  of  sugar.  Continental  habits  put 
him  out :  he  wants  his  English  breakfast,  and 
does  not  approve  of  the  tUjewter  a  la  four- 
chdte^  with  "  sour  wine."  He  complies  that 
he  can  get  "no  milk,  no  tea,  nor  any  thing 
genial."  We  should  have  thought  that  the 
great  caiUster  in  the  portmanteau  ought  to 
have  lasted  Into  SiritMTland ;  peihaps  it  was 
packed  up  and  inaccessible  for  the  present. 
The  bright  teapot  is  kept  out,  however,  and 
Etty  characteristically  refuses  the  substantial 
French  d^euner  to  go  and  make  hlmaelf  pa- 
triotic cups  of  tea  and  slices  of  bread-and-but- 
ter in  the  kitchen  of  the  road-aide  Inns,  where 
the  diUgmce  halts.  After  a  brief  astonish- 
ment at  the  majesty  of  Switzerland  he  crosses 
the  Simplon,  and  finds  himself  in  Italy,  where 
the  vineyards  delight  him  "  with  grapes  drop- 
ping in  clusters,  rich,  blaok,  and  luxuriant, 
ereeping  fantastical^  over  alleys  of  brellis- 
work,  formii^  a  cool  and  delidona  walk  be- 
neath." He  comes  to  Florence  with  the  in- 
tention of  staying  and  studying  there ;  but 
finds  himself  in  a  state  of  extreme  mental  de- 
pression, which  has  a  bad  effect  upon  his 
health.  This  depression  is  due  to  two  differ- 
ent causes.  He  left;  England  in  love— anx- 
ioasly,  rather  than  hopeMly,  in  love;  and 
this  disturbs  his  peace :  but  it  is  evident,  also, 
that  he  was  too  intensely  national  in  his  hab- 
its and  feelings  to  enjoy  a  residence  on  the 
Continent.  A  man  who  oannot  stop  at  an  au- 
Urgt  without  producing  an  English  teapot, 
who  thinks  that  via  ordinaire  ia  sour,  and  who 
prefers  bread-and-bntter  to  a  substantial  dJj<u- 
n«r,  ought  to  remain  in  some  English  home. 
At  Tlorenoo  be  '*  fe^  unequal  to  the  task  of 
going  to  Some  or  Naples,"  and  deddedly  ssya, 
*'  I  am  Mrftitn  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  reside 
abroad."  He  says  that  Florence  has  a  char- 
acter of  gloom  about  it  that  he  cannot  bear. 
"  I  am  siek  to  death,"  he  adds,  "  of  traveling 
in  a  country  where  the  accommodations  are 
such  as  no  Englishman  can  have  any  idea  of." 
Ho  stays  just  four  days  at  Florence,  then  leaves 
it  in  disgust,  and  turns  back  homeward  by 
Pisa,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Turin,  the  Mont  Cenis, 
Chambery,  Lyons,  and  Paris  —  homesick  all 
the  time,  and  doing  little  or  nothing  but  get- 
ting as  qwokly  as  possible  over  the  Icmg  league* 
which  separate  Italy  from  England,  At  Poria 
he  detenaiasa  to  work  in  lUgnaulf  a  oM^tr, 
but  finds  the  students  a  rude  set,  and  the  place 
a  perAot  bear-garden— which,  from  similar 
experiences,  we  can  well  believe.  Being"  very 
uncomfortable  "  in  B^^utult's  atditr,  he  slays 
there  only  three  days,  and  very  soon  gets  to 
Calais,  crossing  the  Channel  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible in  a  French  vessel,  and  traveling  to  Lon- 
don in  a  Deal  coach,  with  sentiments  of  love 
and  affection  tOr  ermy  brick  in  the  English 
metropolis. 

Thxrb  is  a  movement  in  London  for  tbe 
erection  of  a  statue  to  Lord  Byron.  A  re- 
cent meeting  of  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
was  held,  whidi  was  predded  over  by  Mr. 

Disraeli.  We  select  from  the  London  Daily 
Newt  the  following,  elicited  by  the  occasion : 

"  Byron  waa  bom,"  said  Mr,  Disraeli,  yes- 
terday, "  in  on  age  of  contracted  sympathies 
and  restricted  thought;"  and  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  agree  with  Mr.  Disraeli  here.  Proba- 
bly at  no  time  have  the  widest  sj^mpathies 
and  thought  the  most  absolutely  untrammeled 
ever  influenced  the  practical  conduct  of  Eng^ 
Ushmen  of  genius  so  much  aa  in  the  age  of 
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Godwin  and  of  Shelley.  The  tenemental 
sympitiiiea  of  tbe  French  Serolntlon — the 
onreitriotod  thought  of  that  age  of  reoaon— 
really  did  affect  the  oondnot  of  Godwin  and 
of  SheHey,  and  nearly  broa^C  even  Coleridge 
into  praoUoal  contact  with  pantlsocnio;.  Ideas 
not  less  nnreatrioted  than  those  which  came 
fVom  France  to  England  In  the  befpnuing  of 
this  century  are  current  enough  now,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  their  old  active  effect  on 
the  persoiu  who  profesa  them  in  drawing- 
room  oonveraation.  They  were  more  ftesh 
and  vigorous  in  Byron's  day,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Mr.  Disraeli  had  to  apologize  for 
Byron*8  private  life,  and  Lord  Bosslyn  had  to 
admit  that  there  "  were  reprehensible  det^i 
in  Byron**  life,"  U  that  these  ideas  did  not 
satisfy  Byron.  There  Wo  too  modi  <^  the 
English  spirit  in  bU  geniaa  for  him  to  be  the 
diqie  at  gorgeoni  dreams  about  oniveraal  free- 
dom, love,  and  equality.  Perhaps  the  same 
thing  might  be  stated  more  fairly  in  the  asser- 
tion that  he  mui  not  so  intoxicated  with  the 
revolutionaiy  spirit  as  to  believe  that  the  Bev- 
olntionary  Utopia  was  near  its  ftilflilment,  and 
even  at  the  doors.  Like  Achilles  in  Homer, 
he  knew  instinctively  that  hia  life  waa  to  be 
brief,  and  he  determined  that  the  eomething 
unearthly"  in  his  nature  should  work  itself 
out  in  securing  for  him  at  once  fame  and  pleas- 
nre. 

The  consequences  of  the  fact  that  Byron 
waa  toocbed.  by  tlie  revolutionary  spirit,  and 
that  he  eonld  not  accept  the  levdntionary 
dreams,  are  manifold.  One  of  them  is  the  hat 
that  there  is  not  a  pnbUo  monnment  In  Eng- 
land to  the  poet  who  "  is  the  greatest  element- 
ary force  in  her  modem  literature,"  Byron 
alone,  of  Englinh  poets,  shared  with  Goethe 
the  glory  of  being  honored  in  other  countries 
than  his  own,  of  being  read  in  every  language, 
and  filling  all  men's  mouths,  Boott  tasted 
something  of  the  aame  wide  popularity,  but 
Soottwon  his  fame  as  a  novelist  rather  than  as 
a  poet.  He  at  least  has  been  honored  enough 
in  his  own  country,  and  the  names  he  used  in 
hia  talea  meet  the  traveler  in  every  village  of 
bis  native  land.  Byron  has  not  only  missed 
thia  popnlar  acoeptanoe,  but  be  it  without  so 
much  as  a  monument  in  England.  **  It  U 
not,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  "  till  half  a  oentnry 
has  elapsed  that  Englishmen  have  mat  for  the 
first  time  in  pnblio  meeting  to  devise  sume 
means  of  a  national  expresirion  of  admiration 
and  gratitode  to  qoalltlea  so  transoendent." 
The  reason  is  that  Byron,  in  his  flery  strength, 
in  his  license  anrestrained  by  any  doctrine  of 
duty,  new  or  old,  and  imbittered  by  a  linger- 
ing dread  that  the  faith  taught  hitn  in  his 
childhood  might  be  true,  threw  himself  into 
enjoyment  of  his  life  with  the  energy  of  some 
natural  force  rather  than  with  the  seat  of  a 
mere  libertine.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  a  po- 
em of  deep  feeling,  has  described  Heine  as  « 
living  embodiment  of  the  Ironical  smile  of  the 
Zdtgtitl^  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Byron  waa 
In  the  same  way  an  InoamaUon  of  its  psssion- 
ate  delight  In  bvedom,  and  in  the  memory  of 
the  ancient  liberty  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
habitasl  mockery  with  which  he  laughed  at 
the  oompFomiseB  and  half-measores  of  bis 
own  age  of  shaky  reformations  became  sin- 
cere with  eloquent  passion  when  he  turned  in 
thought  to  the  memory  of  the  old  republics. 
*'  Through  him,"  as  Lord  Lovelace  truly  said, 
"and  through  the  fire  and  energy  of  hia  ap- 
peal to  Uie  natives  of  the  two  peninsulas, 
have  those  naUons,  after  long  centuries  of  op- 
presslon  and  subjection,  emerged  Into  that 
freedom  and  regained  that  llber^  of  which  he 
was  the  preonrooT  among  them."  Thia  waa  the 
praetioal  reaolt  of  Byron*a  woA,  and  this  re-  { 


anlt  waa  almost  the  last  side  of  hie  influence  to 
strike  men  in  Snj^d.  Byron's  powerfhl  ap- 
peal had  ita  share  In  the  birth  of  that  romantic 
school  of  litenitnre  in  Italy  which  fostered  tbe 
movement  that  inspired  Mazzini.  In  Greece, 
Byron's  practical  influence  has  already  been 
recognized  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  at  Misso- 
longhi.  In  the  minds  of  Greeks  and  Italians 
Byron  was  Cbilde  Harold,  bnt  Chllde  Harold 
with  a  definite  purpose — namely,  the  purpose 
of  awakening  the  nations  of  tbe  South  to  the 
memory  of  their  old  freedom,  and  to  efforts  to 
regain  it.  In  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  Byron 
has  too  often  seemed  the  vulgar  Don  Juan  of 
his  letters  to  Moore.  Unlike  tbe  poet  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  ha  did  not  ^ve  ns  of  his 
best  alone,  but  of  oil  that  was  in  him  to  give. 
Hia  terolt  agidnst  society,  hia  diabelief,  hia 
reekleasneoa  and  bittemesa,  have  been  too 
well  remembered,  while  the  esaenoe  of  his 
poetic  genius,  hfs  indlvldnallty  and  strength, 
have  been  forgotten  after  the  first  flash  of  his 
popularity  passed  away.  The  yearn  have 
brought  liis  figure  into  the  proper  perspec- 
tive :  we  can  see  him  as  a  poet  possessed  by 
the  strange  fervor  of  his  time,  and  not  to  be 
judged  too  severely  in  an  age  more  patient, 
contemplative,  and  reaigned.  . 


Ak  article  on  "Vanetiaa  Popular  Le- 
gends," in  OirnhUt,  derived  t'rom  a  collec- 
tion of  fairy  and  other  folk  tales  made  by  a 
lutive  Yenetian  gentleman  named  Btroni, 
eootdofl,  ammig  other  ezomplei,  the  inb* 
joined  very  much  altered  version  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  onr  fairy-storiea : 

The  Venetian  version  of  "  Cinderella  "  dif- 
fers from  ours  chiefly  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  heroine  is  a  cinder-wench  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  young  king  whom  she  eventoally 
marries.  And  this  young  gentleman,  oooa- 
sionally  coming  Into  the  kitchen  to  talk  to  the 
queen,  his  mother  (who  wss  a  model  honse- 
wife,  if  one  may  judge  from  her  constant  pres- 
ence in  those  regions),  sees  the  £r^,  aordid- 
loolring  dnder-wench,  and  takea  a  violent  dia- 
gnat  to  her ;  ao  mneh  oo,  indeed,  that  tbe  first 
time  he  beholds  her  at  her  duties  about  the 
hearth  where  tbe  cooking  Is  going  on,  he  ex- 
claims, with  more  frankness  than  politeness: 
"Mind  you  tonch  nothing,  d'ye  hesrt  Be- 
cause it  turns  my  stomach  to  look  at  you  1 " 
The  first  morning  after  the  ball  in  which  the 


beantifnl  stranger  haa  enchanted  all  eyea,  the 
king  comes  into  the  kitchen  to  talk  over  tbe 
entertainment  with  the  queen,  whnn  he  ad- 
dresses as  "saored  mqea^  mamma.**  And 

he  goes  Into  ecstasies  about  the  loveliness  and 
splendor  of  the  unknown  princess.  Cinderel- 
la, hearing  all  this,  mutters  over  and  over 
again,  as  quickly  as  she  can  utter  the  word*, 
*'  Oi^ra^i,  frtera-mi"  ('"Twaa  I,  'twas  I"). 
"  What's  the  matter  with  you,"  says  the  king, 
"  that  you  mutter  and  mumble  and  jabber,  and 
no  one  can  make  out  a  word  you  say  i  Mind 
the  hearth,  and  hold  your  tongue,  do  1 "  Af- 
ter the  second  ball,  the  aame  thing  happens. 
Bnt  thia  time  Cinderella  speaks  a  little  more 
distinotiy ',  and,  when  the  king  describee  the 
marvelous  bean^  and  brilUancy  of  the  un- 
known lady,  abe  says, "  Oimhmtj  gitn-mi/" 
ao  aa  to  be  heard  and  nnderatood. 

What's  the  matter  with  you  now,  yon 
ugly  soareorow  t "  said  the  Ung,  and  he  took 
up  the  tongs  and  gave  her  a  rap  on  the  pate. 
Bnt  ahe  went  on  saying,  "  'Twas  I,  'twas  II 
yes,  yes,  'twaa  II"  "  Well,"  said  the  king, 
"I  sha'n't  argue  any  more  with  this  ugly  fright, 
for,  if  I  did,  I  feel  that  I  should  kiU  her  oat- 
right." 

The  slipper  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the 
Venetian  "  Cinderella."  It  Is  not  made  of 
glass,  bat  of  diamonda ;  and  Cinderella  doea 
not  lose  it  after  tiie  ball,  bnt  throws  it  to  the 
servanta  whom  -the  kltfg  seta  to  watch  her  and 
discover  whither  she  goes,  in  order  that,  while 
they  are  aorambling  for  it,  she  may  get  dear 
off.  Hia  m«]eBQr  fUla  sick  of  love  and  diaap- 
pointanent,  takes  to  his  bed,  and  reftiaea  food. 
For  several  days  he  will  eat  nothing,  but  at 
length  he  calls  bis  '*  sacred  mi^esty  mamma," 
and  says  thst,  if  she  will  make  him  a  bread- 
soup,  he  thinks  he  can  eat  it.  But  she  most 
prepare  it  with  her  own  hands,  and  let  no  one 
else  touch  it.  Above  all,  she  is  to  take  care 
tliat  the  ctnder-wenoh  does  not  oome  near  the 
Boiip.  Sacred  majeaty  mamma  promisea  to  do 
as  be  desires.  She  makes  the  soup,  and  cooka 
it  over  the  fire,  watching  all  the  while  that  the 
scarecrow  of  a  cindst^wench  does  not  touch  tt. 
But  for  one  moment  her  m^jes^  looka  awi^ 
from  tbe  aaneepoQ,  and  in  that  moment  Cln- 
derdla  drops  into  tbe  aonp  a  diamond  ring 
wUch  the  king  bad  put  on  her  finger  at  the 
last  ball.  This,  of  oonrae,  leads  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  whole  story,«and  the  miealng  di»* 
mond  slipper  is  fitted  on  to  Cinderella's  foot 
as  an  additional  corroboration  of  ber  identic 
with  the  beauUftd  stranger. 
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AMONG    THE  PHILIPPINES. 


THE  ^iUppine  Islands  are  eztremet^  &- 
Tored  hj  position  and  otganization, 
th^  extension  ftom  north  to  Boatb  coveriag 


n. 

Id  climate ;  and  the  prodaee  of  both  the  tor- 
rid and  temperate  zones,  the  palm-tree,  the 
fir,  the  pineapple,  the  wheat-ear,  and  the  po- 


porta  for  shipa  in  distress.  A  Ttst  nomber 
of  small  Btreuna  pour  down  from  the  monn- 
tains  and  broaden  into  fine  estaaries  as  they 


bulusXn. 


tixteen  degrees  of  latitnda '  The  adrantagea 
accniiDg  from  their  neamesa  to  the  equator 
are  added  to  those  connected  witb  the  raiiety 


tato,  flourish  side  side.  The  larger  isl- 
ands contain  vast  inland  seas,  large  navigable 
riven,  safe  harbors,  and  numberless  natural 


approach  the  sea.  Up  these  water-courses 
vessels  of  shallow  draught  can  sail  up  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  hUla  to  take  in  cargo.  The 
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ftrtHit;  of  the  soil  is  nnratpused,  and  both 
the  sea  and  the  intdnd  hkes  swarm  with 
shsll-flsh,  while  hardly  &  wild  beast  or  noz- 
ioiu  serpent  eaa  be  foond  in  the  arohipelago, 
Iiozon  surpasses  all  the  ialands  !n  size 
and  importance,  and  It  is  not  m^ustly  pralaed 
by  the  trareler  Cnwf^ird  as  "  the  most  beao- 
tifol  spot  in  the  tropics."  "The  main-land 
of  the  iste  of  Luson  sb-etches  itself  in  a  com- 
pact, long  quadrangle,  twenty  •five  miles 
broad,  from  18°  40'  north  latitude  to  the 
bay  of  Manila  (14°  80');  and  then  projects, 
amid  large  lakes  and  deep  creeks,  a  rugged 
promontory  to  the  east,  joined  to  the  mun 
continent  by  but  two  narrow  isthmnses  which 
stretch  east  and  west  of  the  large  inland' 
lake  of  Bay.  Many  traces  of  recent  up< 
heavals  betoken  that  the  two  portions  were 
once  separated  and  formed  two  distinct  isl- 
ands. The  large  eastern  promontory,  weil- 
i^h  as  long  as  the  northern  portion,  is  nearly 
cut  in  halves  by  two  deep  bays,  which,  start- 
ing itom.  opposite  points  on  the  soatheasten 
and  northwestern  coasts,  almost  merge  thwr 
waters  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula — the 
bay  of  Ragay,  and  the  bay  of  Sogod.  In 
fact,  the  souUieni  portion  of  Luzon  may  be 
better  described  as  two  smdL  peidnsnlaa  ly^ 
Ing  next  to  one  anq^er  in  paralld  positions, 
and  Joined  together  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
bnd  scarcely  three  miles  broad.  Two  small 
streams  which  rise  nearly  in  the  same  spot, 
and  poar  themselves  into  the  two  opposite 
gulfs,  make  the  separatiMin  almost  complete, 
and  form  at  the  same  time  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  provlnoe  of  Tayabas  on  the  west, 
and  that  of  Camarinea  on  the  east.  The 
western  portion,  indeed,  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  first-named  district,  and  the 
eastern  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of 
North  Camarinea,  South  Camariaes,  and  Al- 
bay." 

The  latter  province,  next  to  that  of  Ma- 
nila, is  of  leading  importance.  The  transit 
to  Albay  is  by  eea,  tradinj^-brigs  and  small 
craft  running  constantly  between  the  princi- 
pal porta  of  the  two  provinces,  as  the  com- 
merce is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Hr. 
Jagor's  record  of  his  coastwise  voyage  fur- 
nishes an  amusing  commentary  on  the  pecul- 
iar  traits  of  the  natives.  The  skipper  had 
forgotten  to  provide  a  full  supply  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  to  remedy  the  defect  he  did  not 
hedtate  to  land  several  times  a  day  and 
coolly  appropriate  from  the  plantations  and 
gardens  whatever  Us  need  or  en|udlty  sug- 
gested. This  oaased  remonstrance  from  the 
traveler,  bat  the  only  reply  of  oar  Tagal 
skipper  was  a  Ahmg  of  the  shoulders,  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  look  of  compassion  for  sneh 
folly.  On  one  occasion,  while  the  brig  was 
passing  some  magnificent  pastures,  on  which 
grazed  thousands  of  fine  cattie,  the  captain 
was  full  of  regret  that  the  unfavorable  wind 
prevented  him  from  landing :  *'  They  were 
splendid  beasts.  How  easy  to  put  a  couple 
on  board  1  No  one  would  miss  them,  for  the 
proprietors  did  not  know  how  fast  they  in- 
creased. A  man  lands  with  a  little  money  in 
his  pocket.  If  he  meets  a  herdsman,  why,  a 
dollar  will  make  it  all  right;  if  not,  well  then 
so  much  the  better— he  i»iu  settle  the  basl- 
ness  for  himself  by  a  barrel  of  shot  or  a 
sling." 


ShorUy  after,  the  crew  of  a  passing  vessel 
BQcoeeded  in  grappling  fiuit  to  a  large  box  of 
fish,  which  was  Indicated  by  a  floating  buoy. 
The  captain  waa  neariy  ftantio  wttb  rage  and 
envy  to  think  that  this  lucky  {deoe  of  n^nne 
had  not  fallen  to  him. 

Letters  of  introduction  to  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities of  the  province  insured  our  anthor 
a  most  cordial  welcome,  and  tiirough  thdr 
kind  offices  he  secured  a  pleasant  house  In 
the  city  of  Dar&ga,  a  well-to-do  place  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  grand  volcano  Moy6nse  Albay. 
According  to  monkish  records,  two  Francis- 
cans made  the  first  ascent  of  this  mountain 
in  1692,  in  order  to  cure  the  natives  of  their 
superstitious  reverence  for  it.  One  of  them 
never  returned,  but  the  other,  though  he  did 
not  reach  the  summit,  reported  himself  to 
have  had  such  remarkable  adventures  that 
the  mere  narrative  of  them,  according  to 
convent  tradition,  converted  hundreds  of  nar 
tives  from  heathenism. 

Ko  such  striking  experiences  happened  to 
Mr.  Jagor  in  his  expedition  to  the  top  of  the 
volcano.  The  prindpal  trouble  grew  out  of 
the  tbievishness  of  his  servants.  These  had 
been  left  io  ohai^  of  extra  clothing  and  pro- 
visitms  abont  two-tUrds  the  iraytotUe  eresL 
On  returning,  our  travdw  found  his  rascally 
attendants  had  absconded  with  the  garments 
and  food  on  wblch  be  bad  depended  to  make 
himself  comfbrtable  on  the  wild  mountain- 
tide.  As  it  was,  he  was  half  starred  and 
fh)zen,  for  a  fierce  sleet-storm  was  falling, 
and  the  wind  blew  very  otdd  on  the  exposed 
monntain. 

A  great  drawback  to  the  comfort  of  the 
traveler  in  these  islands  is  found  in  the  nn- 
trustworthiness  of  the  servants.  Mr.  Jagor 
had  sprained  his  ankle  during  his  mountain- 
trip,  and  his  attendants  found  the  consequent 
idleness  so  pleasant  that  they  strained  every 
eSbrt  to  prolong  so  agreeable  a  state  of  ex- 
istence. Twice  on  the  eve  of  departure  on 
some  long  excursion  they  stole  his  shoes  (no 
trifling  loss  in  the  Philippines),  and  once  they 
kidnapped  his  horse.  A  resident  acquaint- 
ance condoled  with  him,  saying  that  robber- 
ies are  only  perpetrated  on  fresh  arrivals. 
Some  wRggiBh  thief  mnst  have  overheard  this 
complacent  remaA,  for  the  comforter's  lard- 
er and  new  bouse  were  so  thoroughly  stripped 
the  same  night  as  to  oblige  him  to  borrow 
the  materials  of  breakfhsk  Whni  sn  Indian 
has  a  long  journey  to  make,  or  a  Iwavy  load 
to  carry,  he  does  not  in  the  least  hesitate  to 
aj^n^iiate  the  weU-fbd  beast  of  some  £^>an- 
lard,  tondng  the  half-starved  ereatnre  loose 
when  he  has  finished  with  him,  and  the  owner 
Is  Ineky  if  he  gets  the  animal  back  ag^n* 

A  dramatic  entertainment,  given  in  the 
adjacent  town  of  Ii^ftapi,  oMms  our  atten- 
tion, as  affording  a  curious  Illustration  of  In- 
dian character  in  the  Philippines.  The  actors 
were  natives,  the  stage-director  a  Spanish  po- 
litical refugee.  On  each  side  of  the  stage, 
roofed  in  with  palm-leaves,  ran  covered  gal- 
leries for  the  dignitaries  of  the  place,  the  open 
space  between  being  set  apart  for  the  com- 
mon people.  The  performers  gave  a  play 
taken  from  Persian  history,  though  the  lan- 
guage was  Spanish. 

The  stage  waa  erected  hard  by  a  public 


street,  which  itself  formed  part  of  the  audito- 
riom,  and  the  n<dae  was  so  great  that  only  an 
ooeadonal  w(wd  conld  be  heard.  The  actors 
walked  on,  ehatt^rii^  tbcar  ports,  which  no 
one  understood,  swli^g  their  arms  abont 
in  a  seesaw  fasUos,  and  tacking  up  and 
down  SOToss  the  stage  like  ships  Baling 
against  the  wind.  The  ezpresalonless  faces 
and  the  mechanical  way  of  spealdng  would 
have  fhmlshed  a  droll  contrast  with  the 
meaning  of  the  words  could  they  have  been 
understood.  But  even  this  source  of  inter- 
est was  lacking.  Both  the  theatrical  exhibi- 
tion and  the  religious  festival  of  which  it 
was  a  part  bore  the  Impress  of  laziness,  in- 
dilTerence,  and  mindless  mimicry.  There  waa 
even  in  the  audience  none  of  the  franh  chew- 
fulness  which  radiates  from  the  faces  of  holi- 
day-makers in  Europe.  The  same  want  of 
gayety  has  been  observed  among  the  Indiana 
of  North  America,  a  trait  perhaps  owing  to 
an  inferior  development  of  the  nervous  ays* 
tem,  which  on  the  other  hand  bestows  ex> 
traordinary  power  of  enduring  pain. 

Tet,  if  there  is  but  littie  exbibtthm  ifi 
lively  ei^oyment  on  festival  oocasiona  amn^ 
the  natives  of  the  Philippines,  they  take 
great  pains  in  decorating  thdr  villages,  and 
the  proceBri<m  always  has  obamur  for  them. 

Every  indii^dnid  is  tricked  out  in  his  best, 
and  the  more  wealthy  carry  fighting-cods 
under  thdr  arms,  thereby  driving  others 
half  mad  with  envy.  Visitors  pour  in  fkom 
neighboring  hamlets,  and  triumphal  arches, 
bearing  complimentary  Inscriptions,  are  fre- 
quent. Many  of  the  holiday-makers  do  not 
neglect  so  golden  an  opportunity  of  getting 
drunk,  even  the  young  girls  not  refValnlog 
from  the  seductions  of  palm-brandy.  Native 
hospitality  then  shows  itself  in  the  moat  fa- 
vorable light,  and  the  stranger  may  accept  it 
at  such  times  without  the  fear  of  being  rifled 
of  all  his  valuables.  The  doorof  every  house 
sUnds  open,  and  balls  are  frequent,  the  sk 
continuing  merry  all  night  with  the  twang  of 
the  guitar  and  the  tinkle  of  castanets.  At 
one  of  these  native  halls  a  graceful  tm- 
promplu  dance  was  given,  in  which  the  men 
sang  verses.  Our  author  heard  one  of  the 
dancers  say  to  his  partner,  aa  he  presented 
her  with  a  rose,  that  "  she  should  be  careful 
how  she  handled  it,  as  no  rose  was  without  a 
thorn."  In  the  month  of  an  Andalusian, 
this  would  have  been  esteemed  a  eharming 
compliment. 

During  Hr.  Ji^or's  residenee  In  Albay, 
the  bay  of  Legispl  was  visited  by  pirates, 
who  committed  many  daring  robberies,  and 
carried  ofl"  several  people.  These  wera  not 
the  Mohammedan  oorH^rs  who  sMMtimea 
vi^t  the  coast,  but  a  band  of  deswters  and 
vagab«mds  who  found  it  more  agreeable  to 
pursue  their  fireebootii^  career  on  sea  than 
on  land.  A  large  trading-bark  had  also  bare- 
ly escaped  their  clutches.  On  the  voyage  one 
of  the  passengers,  a  newly-arrived  Spaniard, 
mistaking  several  small  vcEsels  riding  at  an- 
chor for  fishermen,  had  approached  them  in 
a  small  boat.  They  opened  fire,  and  cap- 
tured him  and  his  crew  before  they  conld  ee- 
cape,  while  the  captain  of  the  brig  slipped 
his  cable  and  put  out  to  sea  again.  The 
pirates  do  not  (tften  kill  their  prisoners,  but 
employ  them  as  rowers.  Europeans  seldom 
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Barrive  the  treatmeDt  by  tbflse  wretohes,  for 
they  ore  exposed  iwked  ud  with  faunffident 
liMid,  and  are  obligod  to  nndeigo  troneodooe 

toa 

Throughoat  the  Fhilippioes  the  padrt 
pbys  a  most  important  part,  goTerniog  vith 
sn  authority  which  even  the  akaHe  does  not 
dare  to  exercise.  If  the  traveler  gets  on 
good  terms  with  the  worthy  fathers,  which  is 
not  difficult,  he  seldom  meets  with  serious 
anDoyauces,  On  oDe  oocasion  onr  author  had 
prcyected  a  little  expedition,  and  proposed 
to  start  immedlatdy  after  loncheoQ.  At  a 
qoarter-past  elereo  every  thing  was  ready  for 
a  start,  and  the  remsrk  was  made  that  it  was 
a  pity  that  there  should  be  so  long  a  dday. 
In  a  minute  or  two  noon  strack,  all  work 
ceased,  and  the  lancheoo-bour  came.  A  mes< 
aenger  had  been  sent  to  the  village  betl-iing- 
er  to  the  efifect  that  the  SeSor  Fadre  thought 
he  most  be  asleep,  aud  tbst  it  must  be  long 
past  twelve,  t<x  the  SeOor  Padre  was  hungry 
•-•B  exeasB  of  aompliusanoe  only  rivaled  by 
the  answer  <^  one  of  his  ooartiers  to  Loais 
le  Grand,  who  inqoired  the  hour:  "D  est 
I'hrare  quo  votre  nuqesti  didre." 

When  the  priests  ftnt  arrive  from  Ihidr 
■aminariei  tfa^  are  generally  ignorant,  eon- 
e^ted,  and  foil  of  ptos^Jtlng  ardor.  These 
feelings,  however,  soon  disappear,  and  fhey 
become  mellow  and  geserons  in  thdr  news 
of  life.  The  pedn  is  frequently  the  only 
white  man  in  the  village,  perhaps  for  miles 
around.  He  becomes  the  representative  not 
only  of  religion,  but  of  govemment ;  and  be 
is  the  oracle  among  his  parishioners,  from 
whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  His  ad- 
vice is  asked  on  all  occasions,  and  he  has  no 
one  whom  he  can  consult,  an  emergenoy 
which  gradually  sharpens  bis  wits  and 
strengthens  his  judgment.  The  same  in- 
dividuals who  in  Spain  wonld  follow  the 
ploogh,  in  the  colonies  carry  out  great 
schemes.  Witbont  technical  education  or 
sdentifie  knowledge,  they  construct  roads, 
and  bidid  chnrehea  and  bridgM.  Life  in  a 
large  convent  is  similar  to  that  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor  In  Europe.  The  people  are 
treated  kindly  but  arbitrarily,  and  the  goeit 
Uvea  as  indepmdently  as  at  an  hotel.  Aa 
poM  as  the  immoraUty  ctf  many  of  the  padrtt 
may  be,  they  are  the  most  active  representa. 
tlToa  of  eivillntion  among  the  people,  and 
on  the  irttole  tiielr  inflnenoe  is  a  benefioeut 
one. 

It  Is  add  that  some  of  the  convents  are 
crowded  with  bevies  of  pretty  girls.  But 
tbis  is  more  speeially  tme  of  the  naUve 
priests,  the  Spanish  fathers  being  freer  from 
the  vice  of  licentiousness.  Ribeadeneyra, 
the  historian  of  the  islands,  writes :  '*  The 
Indians,  who  observe  how  carefol  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks  are  of  their  chastity,  have  ar- 
rived at  the  concluuon  that  they  are  not 
really  men,  and  that,  though  tiie  devil  had 
often  attempted  to  lead  these  holy  men 
astray,  using  the  charms  of  some  pretty 
Tagai  woman  as  a  bait,  yet,  to  the  conihsion 
of  both  damsel  and  devil,  the  monks  had  al- 
ways come  scatfalesB  out  of  the  fiery  ordeaL" 
It  would  be  perhaps  dangerous  to  investi- 
gate the  authority  for  such  pruse  too  cdose- 
^  At  all  events,  the  yonnger  priests  pass 
thrir  UvM  like  lords  of  the  soil,  and  the  Ta. 


gal  girls  oon^der  it  an  honor  to  be  associated 
with  them.  There  are  no  jealous  wiva  to 
pry  into  thrir  secrets,  and  the  doors  of  the 
oonfessiooal  are  invitdate. 

Mr.  Jagor  menUoos  his  visit  to  one  priest 
who  introduced  two  pretty  young  women  as 
his  sisters,  though  the  servants  openly  qwke 
of  these  young  ladies  as  mothers  of  several 
children  by  his  reverence.  In  another  case  a 
Spanish  priest  voluntarily  confessed  the  rea- 
sons for  his  adoption  of  bis  profession.  While 
a  subaltern  in  the  army  at  home,  be  and 
some  comrades  had  been  playing  cards  on  a 
ahady  balcony,  whence  they  looked  out  on 
the  broad  fields.  "See,"  said  one  of  them, 
pointing  to  some  half-starved  donkeys  plough- 
ing in  the  distance,  "  how  the  donkey  yoB> 
der  toils  and  perspires,  while  we  loll  in  the 
shade  I "  The  happy  conceit  of  letting  the 
donkeys  work,  while  the  idle  o^oyed  life, 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  him  that  he 
turned  priest. 

The  province  ac|joining  Albay,  that  of 
South  Camarines,  faniiahes  some  interesting 
studies  of  native  pagan  life— -Indians  who 
have  resisted  the  sednotions  of  Christianity, 
and  the  temparatively  (dviliied  inrronnffings 
of  the  puMo  and  hamlet  These  sullen  bar- 
barians  liTe  mostly  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  people  of  the  pluns  call 
them  indiffiarently  Tgorrotos,  Gimarrons,  In- 
fleles,  or  Hontesinoi.  The  word  Cimarron  la 
borrowed  from  the  American  oolooies,  where 
it  used  to  denote  the  negroes  who  bad  es- 
c^ied  from  servitude,  and  lived  In  the  woods 
wild  and  free.  In  the  Philippines,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  natives  who  prefer  a  wild  exist- 
ence to  the  comforts  of  village  life,  offret- 
Ung  the  independence  of  the  one  against  the 
luxuries  of  the  other.  The  term  Ygorrote  is 
rather  loosely  applied,  as  it  is  properly  the 
name  given  to  the  half-caste  offlipring  of 
Chinese  and  Indian,  but  its  general  use  is 
germane  to  the  pagan  dwellers  of  the  moun- 
tain-slopes. 

So  mild  is  the  climate  that  these  self-con- 
stituted exiles,  the  Ygotrotes,  have  but  little 
difficulty  in  providing  for  all  the  wants  of 
life.  In  spite  of  the  edicts  pronounced 
against  than  by  the  SpuUdi  Oovemment, 
fort^d^ng  the  people  to  trade  with  them, 
and  declaring  a  omsade  agdnst  them  as 
heathen  and  Infidels,  th^  live  on  qnito  ami- 
eable  tonni  with  the  dwellers  of  tlie  plains 
and  vDIaget.  For  erery  ^illj^pbie  Indian  has 
an  innate  desire  to  abandon  the  hamlets  and 
retire  to  the  solitude  of  the  woods,  and  it  Is 
the  influence  of  the  priests  alone  which  pre- 
vents a  more  general  desertion  of  the  vil- 
lages. The  Ygorrotes  preserve  many  of  their 
own  primitive  manners  and  customs,  in  spite 
of  their  communication  with  the  Christians. 
The  men  go  about  naked,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  cloth  about  the  loins,  and  the 
women  content  themselves  with  an  apron 
falling  to  the  knee.  They  decorate  their  huts 
with  crucifixes  in  spite  of  their  paganism,  for 
they  believe  the  emblem  of  salvation  to  be 
an  amulet  of  great  power,  as  the  Spaniards 
would  not  use  them  so  moeh  if  they  had  not 
unusual  virtue.  It  was  among  the  Tgorrotes, 
who,  though  barbarian,  are  very  expert  weav- 
ers, that  oar  anthor  saw  the  manufacture  of 
a  very  exqidrite  ,and  costly  Abric  from  the 


fibre  of  the  pineapple,  prepared  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  We  gjve  Mr.  Jagor's  description 
of  the  process : 

**  The  fruit  of  the  planto  seleeted  for  this 
purpose  is  generally  removed  early ;  a  pro- 
cess which  causes  the  leaves  to  increase  con- 
siderably both  in  length  and  in  breadth.  A 
woman  places  a  board  on  the  ground,  and 
upon  it  a  pineapple-leaf  with  the  hollow  side 
upward.  Sitting  at  one  end  of  the  board, 
she  holds  the  leaf  firmly  with  her  toes,  and 
scrapes  its  outer  surface  with  a  potsherd; 
not  with  the  sharp,  fractured  edge,  but  with 
the  blunt  side  of  the  rim  \  and  thus  the  leaf 
ia  reduced  to  rags.  In  this  manner  a  atrat- 
urn  of  coarse  longitudinal  fibre  is  disoloEed, 
and  the  operator,  placing  her  thumb-nail  be- 
neath it,  lifts  it  up,  and  draws  it  away  in 
a  compact  strip;  after  which  she  scrapes 
again  until  a  second  fine  layer  of  fibre  is 
laid  bare.  Then,  turning  the  leaf  round, 
she  scrapes  its  back,  which  now  lies  upward, 
down  to  the  layer  of  fibre,  whioh  ^e  seizes 
with  h«  hand  and  draws  at  onee,  to  ite  full 
length,  away  from  the  back  of  the  leaf. 
When  the  fibre  has  bem  washed,  It  is  dried 
in  the  sun.  It  is  afterward  combed,  with  a 
smtable  comb,  like  women's  hair,  sorted  Into 
four  Masses,  tied  togeth|r,  and  treated  like 
the  fibre  of  the  In  this  erode  manner 
are  obtained  the  threads  for  the  celebrated 
web  mpis  de  Pifia,  which  is  considered  by 
experts  the  finest  In  the  world.  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, where  the  fineness  of  the  work  is 
best  understood  and  appreciated,  richly-em- 
broidered oostnmes  of  this  description  have 
fetched  more  than  two  thousand  thalers  each." 

These  wild  people  make  an  arrow-poison 
from  the  bark  of  trees  in  a  peculiar  fashion. 
A  piece  <^  bark  is  beaten  to  pieces,  pressed 
dry,  wetted,  and  again  dried.  The  juice  thus 
extracted  looks  like  pea-soup,  and  is  warmed 
over  a  alow  fire  in  an  earthen  pot.  Daring 
the  process  a  ooagulum  Is  formed,  which  is 
oonstantiy  stirred  into  the  boiling  mass. 
When  this  reaches  the  conustency  of  simp, 
a  small  quantity  is  scraped  off  the  inner  sur- 
face of  a  second  species  of  bark,  and  the 
juice  squeeied  Into  the  vessel.  When  the 
whole  mass  attains  the  ocmsisteney  of  thin 
jdly,  it  is  8crq>ed  ont  of  the  pot,  and  pre- 
served on  a  leaf  sprinkled  with  ashes.  For 
pmsoning  an  arrow  th«y  use  a  pieee  as  Urge 
as  a  haiel-nnt,  which,  i^er  being  wanned,  is 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  iron  point, 
making  tiie  barb  fit  for  repeated  use. 

The  Biool  Indians,  who  make  up  the  mass 
of  tfae  pe<^le  of  Camarines,  diSte  from  the 
Tagals,  who  live  to  the  westward,  and  are  a 
race  somewhat  inferior  in  jaAjwu^  and  intel- 
ligence, it  being  generally  believed  that  the 
Tagals  are  a  Malayan  people,  while  the  for- 
mer are  aboriginal  in  the  islands.  Inter- 
marriage, however,  has  assimilated  the  two 
very  largely,  and  made  them  alike  in  many 
respects,  though  the  marks  of  race  remain 
fixed.  Although  the  families  live  in  a  crowd- 
ed state,  one  room  answering  all  purposes, 
eating,  sleeping,  and  living,  it  is  asserted  that 
they  are  a  people  of  extraordinary  cleanlineas, 
the  yoong  maidens  apecially  bathing  several 
times  a  day,  and  {mir^Aile  dktu/)  making  as 
diligent  use  of  the  toothbrush,  which  is  made 
of  the  fibres  of  the  arioa^iat  tree,  tiie  latter 
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also  Aunishing  the  material  for  tbe  habitual 
garmenti  not  unlika  that  worn  bj  tbe  poorer 
Tkgab. 

Tli«  mnuen  wldom  marry  before  the  foor- 
teenth  year,  twelve  beiag  tbe  legal  limit 
'  Aa  a  general  thing,  howerer,  the  eeremony  ia 
dispensed  with,  to  save  the  expense.  The 
girls  esteem  it  an  honor  to  have  children  by 
Europeans,  still  more  so  when  the  priest 
Toucheafes  to  become  tbe  parent,  as  the  cura 
always  suj^orta  his  offepring,  though  under 
an  aasamed  name.  Matrimonial  infidelity, 
which  often  occurs,  is  punished  by  cudgeling 
the  woman,  the  seducer  going  soot-free,  tbe 
prevalent  opinion  being  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
conrse  for  the  male  offender,  and  that  the 
blame  rests  enUrely  with  tbe  woman.  In  one 
case  that  came  under  tbe  notice  of  our  trav- 
eler, a  woman  induced  her  husband  to  reveal 
who  had  been  the  partner  of  bis  guilt,  where- 
upon she  out  off  her  rival's  long  hair  with  a 
stroke  of  her  scissorB.  This  was  tbe  only 
ease  of  personal  vengeance  which  had  oc- 
ourred  for  a  year.  The  Blcol  woman  are 
generally  well  treated,  doing  only  light  work, 
floch  as  aewing,  wea^i^  embroidery,  and 
managing  tbe  faonaebold}  while  the 
heavier  labor  fitlla  to  tbe  men.  A  carious 
practice  is  that  whiqjli  prevails  for  fathers  to 
offer  their  daagfaters  to  Europeans  as  security 
for  loans.  This  sort  of  mortgage,  of  course, 
varies  in  market  value  acaording  to  the  beau- 
ty of  the  girl,  which  ii  oftentimes  very  notable. 

In  spite  of  the  cleanly  habits  of  the  Bi- 
ools,  the  itch  is  a  wide-epread  malady,  be- 
lieved by  the  phystoians  to  be  the  result  of 
too  low  a  diet,  tbe  food  being  mostly  fish  and 
vegetable.  Under  certain  conditions  these 
natives  are  utterly  unable  to  endure  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  when  pursued  by  unappeased 
wants  become  critically  ill,  and  often  die.  A 
morbid  mania  for  imitation  is  tbe  result  of 
the  disease  alluded  to  above,  a  mania  utterly 
beyond  control.  The  attacks  of  tbe  malady 
consist  in  this:  that  a  man  suffeiiog  under 
tiie  Influence  of  terror  or  oonateroation  will 
unconsciously,  and  without  the  least  sense  of 
shame,  imitate  every  thing  that  passes  before 
him.  Should  he  be  offended,  he  falls  into  a 
rage,  raving  and  shriekiog ;  and  precipitates 
himself  at  the  same  time,  knife  in  hand,  on 
those  who  have  placed  him  in  the  pre^oa- 
menL  The  praotioe  of  running  amnfc,  fire- 
qnent  In  the  Malay  countries,  is  also  not  im> 
eommon  In  the  Philipphies.  Onr  anthor 
mentions  the  case  of  a  soldier  in  Hanila, 
who  rushed  into  tiie  house  of  a  school-teach- 
er, stabbed  him  and  his  son,  and,  passing 
thenee  Into  the  street,  mortally  wounded  a 
woman  and  two  young  girls,  a  boy,  a  coach- 
man, another  woman,  a  sailor,  and  three  sol- 
diers. On  arriving  at  his  barracks,  he  plunged 
the  dagger  In  his  own  breast.  Thus  twelve 
victims  besides  himself  fell  before  his  bomi- 
oldat  frenzy.  It  Is  quite  singular  that  the 
running  amok  Is  so  often  associated  with  the 
results  of  the  disease  allnded  to  above. 

One  of  the  greatest  insults  is  to  stride 
over  a  sleeping  native,  or  to  awaken  him  sad' 
denly.  They  arouse  one  another  with  much 
eirenmspection,  and  by  slow  dc^es.  This 
grows  out  of  the  prevalent  superBtillon  that 
the  soul  leaves  the  body  in  sleep.  The  sense 
of  smell  is  so  extraordinarily  developed  that 


they  are  able  to  tell  the  owner  of  a  pocket- 
bandkerohief  by  the  odor,  and  lovers  at  part- 
ing ezebange  pieces  of  linen  which  tbey  may 
be  weariog,  that  during  separation  tbey  may 
inhale  the  odor  of  the  bdoved  being.  The 
manner  of  kissing  is  peculiar.  Instead  of 
pressing  lip  to  lip,  they  inhale,  the  breath 
strongly.  Tbe  form  of  speech  is  not  "  Give 
me  a  kiss,"  but  "  Smell  me." 

In  the  country  of  the  Bicols  are  found 
certain  prehistoric  remains,  which  have  ex- 
cited the  liveliest  interest  among  the  archsB- 
olofpsts,  not  from  any  intrinsic  connection 
with  a  possible  civllication  among  the  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  tbe  islands,  but  from  the 
mysterious  value  attached  to  them  by  the 
C^nese  and  Japanese.  Certain  it  is  that 
none  of  the  present  races  know  any  thing 
about  them,  or  their  mode  of  manufacture, 
and  that  they  are  sought  for  with  great  avid- 
ity by  the  wealthy  classes  of  Japan  and  other 
tea-drinking  nations  of  the  East.  One  of  the 
early  Spanish  writers  on  tbe  Fhllip^nes 
writes  of  them  as  follows,  for  they  were,  in 
his  day,  fiir  more  plentifhl,  and  the  traditions 
of  them  well  preserved : 

"  On  this  island,  Luxon,  particnlariy  in 
the  proTincei  of  Manila,  nimpfcnga,  Fanga- 
sin&n,  and  T16eos,  very  ancient  clay  vessels 
of  a  dark-brown  color  are  found  the  na^ 
tives,  of  a  sorry  appeuance ;  some  of  a  mid- 
dling sise,  and  others  smaller ;  marked  with 
diar&oters  and  stamps.  They  are  unable  to 
nay  either  when  or  where  they  obtained 
them ;  but  they  are  no  longer  to  be  acquired, 
nor  are  they  manufactured  in  the  islands. 
The  Japanese  prize  them  highly,  for  tbey 
have  found  that  the  root  of  a  herb  which 
they  call  fuAa  (tea),  and  which,  when  drunk 
hot,  is  considered  as  a  great  delicacy  and  of 
medicioal  efficacy  by  the  kings  and  lords  in 
Japan,  cannot  be  effectively  preserved  except 
in  these  vessels ;  which  are  so  highly  es- 
teemed all  over  Japan  that  they  form  the 
most  costly  articles  of  their  show-rooms  and 
cabinete.  Indeed,  so  highly  do  they  value 
them  that  they  overlay  them  externally  with 
fine  gold,  embossed  with  great  skill,  and  in- 
close  them  in  cases  of  brocade ;  and  some  of 
these  vessels  are  valued  at  and  fetch  an  ex- 
cessive price." 

The  early  voyagw  CMettI,*  on  sailing 
ftnm  the  Fhlllpidnea  to  Japan  in  nar^ 
rates  that  *'  all  the  passengers  on  board  were 
threatoied  with  death  If  they  endeavored  to 
omceal  certain  earthen  vessds,  which  were 
wont  to  be  bron^t  from  the  I^ilippines  and 
other  islands  of  the  sea,  as  tbe  king  wished 
to  bay  them  all.  .  .  .  Some  of  these  vessels 
were  worth  ten  thousand  sewfi  each,  and  they 
were  known  by  the  Japanese  experts  and  con- 
noisseurs by  certain  characters  and  stamps. 
They  arte  of  great  age  and  very  rare,  and  come 
only  from  Cambodia,  Siam,  Cochin  -  China, 
the  Philippines,  and  neighborii^;  islands. . .  . 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  king  and  princes 
of  that  couDtry  possess  a  very  large  number 
of  these  vessels,  and  prize  them  above  all 
treasures  as  the  most  precious;  and  that  they 
boast  of  their  acquisitions,  and,  ftom  motives 
of  vanity,  strive  to  outvie  each  other  In  the 
multitude  of  vesseb  they  possess."  Tbe  Ma- 
lays and  Dyaks  of  Borneo  have  similar  super- 
stitims,  and  some  of  these  eertlieo  pots  were 


believed  to  have  miraculous  powers,  such  as 
the  prophecy  of  death,  war,  etc  The  trav- 
eler Bt.  J(An  states  that  the  Sultan  of  Bru- 
nei refused  twenty  thousand  ponnds  sterling 
for  tbe  most  valued  one  of  his  collection, 
though  be  had  many  others. 

The  value  attached  by  the  Japanese  to 
these  fragile  and  oftentimes  mdely'Shaped  jars 
seems  to  have  reeled  on  the  use  made  of  them 
in  tbe  meetings  of  the  mysterious  tea-socie- 
ties, Cha-no-yu,  the  origin  of  which  Is  almost 
unknown  to  Europeans.  They  fiourished  prin- 
cipally during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tai- 
kosama,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  fur- 
nished the  society  with  new  laws,  and  organ- 
ized a  vast  nomber  of  chapters  of  tbis  ma- 
sonic, tea-drinking  fraternity,  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  a  taste  for  art  and  knowMge, 
almost  obliterated  during  the  long  civil  and 
religious  wars  of  tbe  kingdom.  To  tame  bis 
rough. subjects,  make  them  tractable,  and  his 
dynasty  safe,  he  recalled  the'Cha^ia-ya  so- 
cieties into  life,  and  reorganized  its  ancient 
customs,  which  are  said  still  to  exist.  Tbe 
object  of  the  sooIelT  is  to  draw  the  attentim 
of  man  from  the  terrestrial  forces  aromad 
him,  and  dispose  him  to  self«ontempIriIoDf 
the  highest  aim  of  the  Buddhist  eoltore. 

Clothed  in  light,  white  garments,  and 
wtthont  weapona,  tbe  members  of  the  Cha-no- 
yu  assemble  round  the  master^s  honae,  and, 
after  resting  some  time  In  the  anteroom,  ue 
conducted  into  a  pavilicm  appropriated  ezdo- 
sively  to  these  assemblies.  Tliis  consists  of 
tbe  most  costiy  kinds  of  wood,  bat  is  witikout 
any  ornament  which  could  possibly  be  ab- 
stracted from  it ;  without  color,  and  withoat 
varoish,  dimly  lighted  by  small  windows 
thickly  overgrown  with  plants,  and  so  low 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  stand  uprigbL  The 
guests  tredd  the  apartment  with  solemn,  meas- 
ured steps,  and,  having  been  received  by  the 
host  according  to  the  prescribed  formulas, 
arrange  themselves  in  a  half-circle  on  both 
sides  of  him.  All  distinctions  of  rank  are 
abolished.  The  ancient  ve^els  are  now  re- 
moved with  Bolenm  ceremonies  from  their 
wrappings,  saluted,  and  admired ;  and,  with 
the  same  solemn  and  rigidly-prescribed  for- 
mulas, tbe  water  is  heated  on  the  hearth  ap- 
propriated to  the  po^se,  and  the  tea  taken 
turn,  tiie  vessels  and  preiwied  in  eopa.  Tbe 
tea  consists  of  tbe  young,  green  leaves  of  tbe 
teapshrub  rabbed  to  powder,  and  is  very  stin^ 
nlating  In  Its  elltot.  Tbe  bevmge  Is  takes 
amid-  deep  rilenoe,  while  incense  Is  boning 
on  tbe  rievated  pedestal  of  honor,  lote*- 
and,  after  tbe  thoughts  have  thus  been  otd- 
leeted,  eonTcrsation  be^ns.  It  b  confined 
to  abstract  subjects ;  but  politics  are  not  al> 
ways  excluded.  Many  of  these  old  jars, 
wrapped  in  costiy  silken  folds,  and  preserved 
in  chests  lacquered  with  gold,  are  preserved 
among  tbe  treasures  of  the  Kkado  with  all 
tbe  care  due  to  tlie  most  costiy  jewels,  togeth- 
er with  documents  relating  to  their  history. 
Those  coming  from  the  PhiUpplne  Islands  are 
said  to  surpass  all  others  in  value,  from  some 
distinctive  virtue  supposed  to  be  imparted  by 
their  material  to  tbe  tea. 

Among  tbe  singular  superstitions  among 
the  Ygorrote  communities  vi^ted  by  Mr.  Ja* 
gor  was  one  appertaining  to  the  bat,  a  creat- 
ure r^rded  by  them  with  extreme  rever- 
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«Dce.  He  had  occasion  to  visit  a  singular 
^ave  iohabited  b,T  a  particular  species  of 
rA«tropfm«  and  by  great,  long-armed  spiders, 
known  to  be  poisonous.  The  natives  were 
quite  reluctant  to  enter,  and  were  particular 
to  enjoin  on  each  other  the  respect  to  be 
shown  to  CalapniUn  ("  lord  of  the  bats  "). 

One  of  the  principal  rules  was  to  name  no 
olyect  in  the  cave  without  adding  Lord  Ca- 
lapnitaa*s.  They  would  not  bluntly  refer  to 
gun  or  torch,  but  it  was  always  "  Lord 
C's  guD,"  or  *<  Lord  C's  torch."  One  of 
tbase  cares  the  Indians  Aht  a  long  time  fisigned 
JgDortnee  of^  bat  at  last,  after  giMt  persna- 
■ion,  thor  memories  eame  to  them,  tboogfa 
thciy  did  not  consent  to  take  the  risk  till  after 
two  days*  wanderings  and  many  debates.  To 
«iir  author's  great  amaiement,  they  oon- 
doeted  bim  back  to  (^lapnitan's  oare^  from 
whi<4i  a  narrow  fissure,  hidden  by  a  projec- 
tioQ  of  rook,  led  into  one  of  the  most  gor- 
geoQB  stalactite  cares  in  the  world.  Its  floor 
was  easy  to  tread  and  perfectly  dry,  and  it 
ran  out  into  several  branches,  the  entire 
length  of  which  could  not  have  been  less 
than  a  mile.  The  whole  series  of  royal  cliam- 
bers,  cathedrals,  columns,  pulpits,  and  altars, 
were  magnificent  in  the  extreme,  and  worthy 
-of  compaiisoD  with  the  most  celebrated  grot- 
■toes  of  Southern  Europe,  on  which  tourists 
have  lavished  sach  eloquent  descriptions. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  the 
on  tamed  and  barbarous  Ygorrotes  have  the 
secret  of  the  art  of  smelting  copper,  and  carry 
it  on  with  great  success.  The  ridi  quarries 
taara  always  been  successfully  concealed  from 
&i»  gonmment,  and  the  copper,  so  cunningly 
monopolized  by  the  hill-people,  Itaa  been  for 
many  onttnries  an  important  article  of  bartw 
with  the  merchants  of  Hanila  and  other 
Jaige  ports.  The  descriptions  by  the  Spanish 
anthora  of  the  Tgorrote  processes  of  smelt- 
ing vonld  seem  to  Indicate  a  very  oondder- 
able  knowledge  of  ohemtstry,  Soch  as  would 
distinguish  them  faToraldy  from  other  barba- 
rian peoples  who  hare  diown  skill  in  sep- 
arating metal  from  the  crude  ore;. 

In  the  beds  of  sereral  of  tbe  streams, 
also,  there  arc  quite  extensive  gold-washings, 
though  the  miaera  are  mostly  poor,  shiftless 
Tagabonds,  who  are  both  lazy  and  indolent. 
Most  of  the  trading  in  these  mining-regions 
is  done  by  Tagal  women,  who,  with  their  fam- 
ilie«,  come  down  from  Lucban  and  Uauban, 
the  females  of  the  Tagal  race  displaying  far 
more  shrewdness  and  energy  than  tiie  men. 
l%cy  buy  up  the  gold,  and  bring  into  the 
**  diggings  "  woolen  and  cotton  stuffs,  and 
luxuries  of  varions  sorts,  among  which  is 
reckoned  champagne.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  in  the  rude  booths  of  the  pretty  Tagal 
traders  baskets  of  this  cosUy  French  wine, 
vUcib  is  freely  indulged  in  by  the  ragged, 
ignorant  miners,  when  they  make  a  Inoky 
And.  At  otiier  times  thay  may  starve  and  go 
nake^  but  the  instant  tbe^  get  a  handfiil 
of  tbe  preoions  yellow  metiU,  they  fivthiritb 
proceed  to  dr^noh  tbemselTeB  with  tbe  cosUy, 
sparkling  fluid,  which  is  deemed  fit  for  the 
table  of  kings,  as  if  H  were  naught  but  com- 
mon palm -wine.  Be  tb«y  Uack  or  white, 
Indians  or  Eoropeana,  the  habits  of  mining 
-eemmonitie*  would  seem  to  be  pretty  much 
(ht  nuH  the  world  orer. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
US.  bisil'b  obiid. 

Joumi.  was  quite  right  when  she  said  tiiat 
"the  grandmamma"  was  pleased  with  her 
for  inquiring  about  young  Hendall ;  Urs.  Basil 
was  more  than  pleased ;  but  Joanna  had  made 
bcr  artless  inquiries  at  a  propitious  moment. 
There  are  times  when  even  the  most  re- 
served natures  crave  sympathy,  and  although 
Mrs.  Bull  had  no  thought  of  demanding  It 
ttom  any  one^  least  of  all  tnm  Hiss  Basil, 
perhaps,  she  was  srasibly  chilled  by  Hiss 
Basil^s  Indilference;  her  husband's  grand- 
daughter coming  immediately  afterward,  full 
of  eagerness  and  attention,  and  showing  an 
admiring  appreciation  of  young  Hendall's 
prowess  in  the  alfUr  of  tbe  burglars,  soothed 
and  rather  flattered  ber — though  she  would 
not  have  admitted  as  much,  even  to  herself. 

There  was,  moreover,  a  simple,  childlike 
directness  about  Joanna's  questions  and  com- 
ments, combined  with  a  marked  respect,  that 
seemed  to  justiiy  tbe  assertion  (an  assertion 
that  Mrs.  Basil  had  begun  to  doubt  some- 
what) that  Joanna  was  but  a  child ;  and  it  is 
always  gratifying  to  have  one's  assertions 
justified,  especially  when  it  is  desirable  to 
believe  in  them. 

Still,  Joanna  could  not  forever  remain  a 
child ;  and  the  pos^bilities  of  the  sltoation 
impressed  Hrs.  Basil,  upon  reflection,  more 
and  more  forcibly.  Of  course,  a  girl  without 
beauty  (for  no  ray  of  beauty  could  Hrs.  Basil 
see  in  the  little  sunbumed,  brown-eyed  Jo- 
anna), without  style,  without  manner,  iritb- 
out  aoeompllsbments,  almost  without  educa- 
tion, could  bare  no  attractions  for  Arthur, 
who,  when  he  married  (as  marry  he  must 
some  day — ^Hrs.  Basil  bad  made  op  ber  mind 
to  that  as  a  politic  step  toward  fortune), 
wonld  be  guided  by  that  unfailing  discretion 
which  eharact^ied  all  ber  fkmily.  But  it 
was  difllcnlt  to  say  what  disagreeable  eomplir 
cation  of  aflkirs  might  not  result  fixrm  Hiss 
Basil's  very  natural  and,  in  a  general  sense, 
praiseworthy  ambition  to  settle  Joanna  well 
in  life.  Hrs.  Basil  herself  desired  to  see  her 
husband's  granddaughter  settled  well  in  life, 
but  not  by  the  sacrifice  of  ber  nephew  Ar- 
thur. So,  by  way  of  preventing  trouble,  she 
decided  to  write  at  once  to  Hiss  Eawkesby : 
not  immediately  to  suggest  any  thing  defi- 
nite— such  abruptness  might  fail  of  its  object 
— but  simply  to  open  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence that  might  ultimately  lead  Hiss  Hawkes- 
by  to  give  tbe  Uttie  Joanna  those  advantages 
Hrs.  Basil  heartily  desired  to  see  her  bus- 
band's  granddaughter  ei\]oy.  She  now  re- 
proached herself  with  having  too  long  neg- 
lected caltivating  Hiss  Hawkesby  for  Jo- 
anna's sake,  but  she  hoped  it  mig^t  not  yet 
be  too  late.  If  only  she  could  get  some  clew 
to  the  cmtents  and  general  tone  of  that  let- 
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ter  Hiss  Basil  had  received  !  However,  that 
was  out  of  the  queauon,  for  she  did  not  wish 
UisB  Basil  to  know  of  her  writing ;  and  as  on 
that  account  she  could  not  even  ask  for  Hiss 
Hawkesby's  address,  she  sent  her  letter  in- 
closed in  another  to  her  cousin,  Hrs.  Star- 
gold,  who,  she  knew,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Hiss  Hawkesby,  and  would  forward  it  to 
her.  This  could  be  managed  very  eauly  and 
naturaUy,  for,  of  course,  it  would  be  pri^wr 
to  inform  Hrs.  Stargold  uS  Arthur's  safe  ar- 
rival, and  Urs.  Basil  bad  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  wishing  to  keep  ber  nephew  alive 
in  that  lady's  interest 

When  she  bad  performed  these  importsnt 
duties,  Hrs.  Ba^  began  to  devote  herself  to 
tbe  cultivation  of  her  nephew's  aoqvu^tanue ; 
for  he  was  in  many  req>ects  a  stranger  to 
ber ;  and  it  most  be  confessed  that  she  found 
herself  a  little  disappointed  in  him.  He  was 
a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  frank,  easy 
manners ;  but  evidently  he  had  not  tbe  sober 
solidity  of  the  Hendalls ;  he  was  too  much 
disposed  to  make  light  of  important  matters. 
But  he  was  young,  and  this  disposiUon  she 
hoped  might  be  overcome  in  time.  In  one 
respect,  at  least,  he  certainly  was  worthy  of 
the  name  he  bore.  He  had  shown  himself  a 
hero  in  the  encounter  with  those  burglars  ; 
and  heroes,  Hrs.  Basil  was  proud  to  remember 
in  the  midst  of  her  poverty,  had  not  been 
wanting  in  her  family.  Hendalls,  Buffliers,  Ar- 
chers, and  Stargolds,  had  died  upon  the  field 
of  glory ;  and,  though  she  was  far  from  desir- 
ing such  an  opportunity  for  Arthur,  it  filled 
her  heart  with  exaltation  to  find  that  here 
wis  another  wbo,  upon  soch  a  field,  could 
have  acquitted  bimseLf  iritii  honor. 

But  Arthur  had  a  provoUng  way  of  tam- 
ing up  his  nose  at  the  whole  affidr,  and  call- 
ing it  a  ncfieMbt  mint,  A  "  muss  "  it  a^ht 
be  called  in  a  certain  sense,  perhaps,  for  there 
was  sucb  a  word,  Hm.  Baitil  knew :  It  meant 
scramble;"  but  what  tiiere  was  ridiculous 
in  so  dangerotu  an  encoimter  she  eoold  not 
see. 

**  I  know,  Arthur,  that  modesty  is  becom- 
ing ;  but  you  may  carry  It  so  far  as  to  appear 
affected,  you  know.  And  I  am  sure  Cousin 
Elizabeth  would  not  be  pleased  to  hear  the 
occurrence  spoken  of  as  *  ridiculous.'  " 

Arthur  laughed. 

"  But  I  assure  yon,  aunt,  the  story  baa 
been  very  much  exa^erated — " 

"  When  you  have  a  wound  to  show  for 
it?  "  said  Hrs.  Basil,  reproachfully. 

*'  A  mere  scratch  that  I  am  ashamed  of," 
said  Arthur,  with  impatience.  "  It  was  my 
own  pistol,  you  know,  went  off  through  my 
awkwardness,  or  carelessness,  or  stupidity. 
Hy  fever  was  on,  and  a  qian  wiih  third-day 
ague  isn't  fit  when  the  fever  Is  on  to  be  han- 
dling fire-arms." 

"  It  was  all  tbe  braver  of  you,  Arthur," 
said  his  aunt,  admiringly.  "'Bushing  out 
of  a  sick-bed.  In  the  dead  of  night,  to  con- 
front two  stalwart  ruffians!  *— tiie  papers  bad 
it  sot"  (triumphantly). 

**  Hnob  tiie  papers  knew  about  it  I "  said 
Arthur,  laughing  again.  "  Tbe  rascals  scat- 
tered at  tbe  very  first  sound  of  any  one  stir- 
ring, and  I  never  saw  them.  A  child  ml^t 
hav^  driven  tiiem  away  with  a  rattie.  There 
was  no  barm  done  but  tbe  bursting  of  a  pand 
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la  a  little  old  escritoire,  and  Uu(  iras  done 
by  the  ball  out  of  my  own  pistol  that  grazed 
me  as  it  went  o£  I  don't  know  how  it  hap- 
pened, for  it  was  in  the  durk ;  bat  when  the; 
brooght  a  light  there  I  was  bleeding  from  a 
aeratch  on  my  left  foreann.  And  that's  all. 
Xothing,  yon  aw,  to  sound  a  trumpet  for.** 

"I  am  sare  CoosId  Elinbeth  doesn't  con- 
sider it  any  trifle ;  Kbe  must  look  upon  you 
ai  the  defeudw  of  her  life  and  proper^." 

"  Poor  otd  soal,  how  tug  her  eyes  were  I  '* 
v&i  Arthur,  with  a  hearty  ehucUe.  "  It  wai 
an  awful  scene.  Sie'll  oever  gat  om  it.  It 
will  more  her,  surely,  to  inrite  some  of  her 
nomerotu  impoverished  kindred  to  live  with 
her  now.  I  wonder  what  possessed  her  to 
ask  me  to  stay  with  her  those  three  days  I 
was  compelled  to  spend  in  Weatport  ?  *' 

"  0  Arthur  I  oan't  yoa  suppose  she  would 
feel  an  interest  in  a  young  kinsman  ?  "  said 
his  aunt,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  "  I  consider 
it  a  fortunate  thing  for  you,  indeed.  Cousin 
ElEzabeth  may  remember  yon  handsomely  for 
the  service  you  rendered  her.*' 

"I  don't  like  living  on  such  ezpeeta- 
Mods,"  said  Arthur,  making  a  wry  face. 

And  then  Mrs.  Basil  began  to  blnah  for 
her  aentimenta,  accusing  her  poverty  that 
ever  she  had  uttered  them.  Nevertheless, 
her  views  remained  the  same.  Had  Arthur 
been  as  brave  in  behalf  of  a  b^ar,  she  felt 
that  she  would  have  been  none  the  less 
proud  of  him ;  but  aha  truly  thought  it  a 
great  boon  of  fortune  that  he  had  been  givoi 
the  opportunity  to  risk  hia  Ufa  for  an  elderly 
relaUve  who  bad  mon^  to  leare;  for,  of 
oourse,  he  ran  a  risk — he  ndght  hare  been 
killed  easily  mough.  All  the  kindred  fkr 
and  near  were  paying  most  asaldaoas  court 
to  the  elderly,  rich,  ecceatrio  Urs.  Stargold ; 
and  ICrs.  Basil  leorned  them,  one  and  all,  for 
a  Mt  of  unblushing  legacy.buDtera ;  bat  it 
was  at  least  natural  that  she,  who  knew  how 
joyless  life  could  be  without  money,  should 
boild  some  expectations  for  her  nephew  upon 
the  opportune  service  he  bad  rendered  the 
old  lady.  She  wished  to  believe  in  the  "two 
stalwart  ruffians  '*  herself,  and  she  was  vexed 
that  Arthur  would  perdst  In  setting  them 
down  as  naught. 

"  Independence  is  all  very  well,  my  dear 
Arthnr,"  said  she,  impressively ;  "  bnt  it  is 
not  wise  to  carry  it  too  far.  Money  is  a  good 
thing  to  have ;  it  is  indiipensable  in  planing 
on  a  large  scale,  which  is  the'  only  profitable 
way  in  my  estimation.** 

Mrs.  Basil  had  set  her  heart  on  having 
Arthur  revive  at  Baailwood  some  semblance 
of  that  easy,  obsoleacent  Southern  life  she 
loved  and  honored. 

"But,  if  I  ever  take  to  planting,"  odd 
Arthur,  '*  I  don*t  oare  to  do  it  on  a  lai^ 
scale ;  I  would  feel  quite  set  up  with  *  forty 
aerea  and  a  mole.*  ** 

"O  Arthur,  my  dear  I**  sdd  his  aunt, 
with  deep  reproaiA.  ffia  Ideaa  on  the  sub- 
ject were  no  more  elevated  than  Pamela's, 
who  was  forever  harinng  on  "  small,  mixed 
crops. '*  Oftener  than  once,  since  young  Hen- 
dairs  arrival,  had  Mrs.  Baall  been  forced  to 
■tru^le  against  the  unwelcome  conviction 
that  he  was  not  altogether  what  she  had 
fondly  hoped  to  find  him.  He  differed,  or 
appeared  to  dlflin>,  frmn  her  on  almost  every 


sabject  where  her  opinions  were  strongly 
fixed ;  but  there  was  one  point  on  which  he 
contrived,  without  knowing  it, to  sethermind 

at  rest. 

In  one  shape  or  another  the  all-important 
idea  of  match-making  seldom  fails  to  take 
poBseasion  of  the  woman  that  has  a  personal 
intwest  in  any  young,  unmarried  relative; 
and  Mrs.  Baril,  beginning  seriously  to  ques- 
tion whether  her  ne{diew  possessed  the  boast- 
ed discretion  of  a  Hendall,  was  anxious  to 
impress  him  witii  sound  views  in  regard  to 
the  eboice  of  a  wife. 

Of  course  sAs  bad  too  much  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  Hendall  to  say  any  thing  to 
him  about  the  apprehensions  his  coming  had 
excited;  but  there  were  other  ways  of  signi. 
fyiug  her  wishes  to  him,  and  she  chose  a  very 
roundabout  way,  indeed ;  for  she  believed 
herself  a  great  diplomatist,  and  her  object 
was  to  surprise  her  nephew's  most  secret 
thoughts. 

*'  If  ever  yon  should  decide  upon  plant- 
ing, Arthur,  yon  will  find  more  than  forty 
acres  attached  to  Basilwood." 

"  And  the  mule  thrown  In?  "  said  the  in- 
corrigible Arthnr. 

But  this  sally  Hra.  Baail  would  not  con- 
descend to  notice. 

"It  is  good  land,"  she  add,  "if  properly 
cultivated.  It  has  been  known  to  yield  half 
a  bale  to  the  acre.  And  Basilwood,  though 
so  sadly  out  of  repdr,  is  a  pleasant  place  for 
a  gentleman  to  take  his  ease  in.** 

**  Tes,  it  is,**  said  Arthur,  eordiaUy.  "Uy 
health  is  improved  since  I  came." 

"  I  am  afraid  the  life  of  a  ciril  engineer 
will  never  agree  with  you, my  dear  boy;  and, 
if  you  should  ever  marry,  you  would  find  it 
very  inconvenient." 

"  I  don't  know,'*  said  Arthur.  "  This  house 
is  too  large  for  a  poor  man.  I  dream  of  love 
in  a  cottage." 

"  That  sentiment  might  be  excused  in  a 
school-girl,  but  I  gave  you  credit  for  better 
sense,"  replied  his  aunt,  stiffly.  She  had  seen 
the  future  of  too  many  love-matches  to  put 
any  faith  in  a  cottage  with  its  door  for  the 
entrance  of  that  grim  guest  Poverty,  and  its 
window  for  the  exit  of  that  little  fiimsy,  flut- 
tering trifler,  Dan  Cupid, 

"  I  was  merely  jesting,"  said  Arthur,  with 
a  snddcn  gravity.   "  I  can't  afford  to  marry." 

"  Ton  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  aflbrd 
to  make  one  of  those  foolish,  cottage-love 
marriages,"  said  bis  aunt,  quickly.  So  long 
as  be  did  not  apeak  lightly,  she  had  hopes  of 
Influencing  him.  "  What  I  wish  yon  to  con- 
rider  Is,  that  with  a  fine  old  place  like  this  In 
pOBseasIon — and  surely,  Arthur,  you  know,  as 
I  have  always  told  you,  that  Ate  place  ts  as 
much  yours  now  as  It  would  be  if  I  were 
dead ;  my  chief  de^  Is  to  see  yon  settied 
here—" 

"Thank  you,  aunt,"  said  Arthur,  with 
feeling. 

**  And  with  means  to  keep  this  place  up, 
you  might  live  here  like  a  gentleman  of  ele- 
gant leisure,  as  your  father,  and  your  grand- 
fa  thcr,  and  your  great-grandfattier,  did  before 
you." 

"Ay;  with  means  to  keep  it  up,"  said 
Arthur. 

Urs.  Basil  leaned  forward  and  bent  % 


searching  look  upon  her  nephew,  as  he  lay 
stretched  Out  9a.  the  lounge;  bat  his  eyes 
were  ahnt,  and  ahe  could  learn  notblng  from 
his  placid,  rather  wearyJooking  countenance. 
Though  ahe  did  not  believe  in  the  romance  <A 
love,  she  yet  hesitated  to  risk  the  loas  of  ha 
influence  by  declaring  openly  in  fkvor  of  mar- 
rying for  money. 

"If  I  might  suggest,  Arthur,"  ahe  aaid, 
slowly,  and  still  studying  his  baUlawted 
face,  "  I,  who  have  seen  so  much  more  of  Ufe 
than  yon — ^mon^,  my  dear'*— with  a  deep 
sigh — "does  not  make  happiness,  so  it  ia  said, 
but  the  want  of  it  Is  very — ineontwmsni;  to  say 
the  least  Ton  ought  to  make — a  judidoos 
marriage." 

"  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me  t "  cried 
Arthur,  rousing  himself.  "  Aunt,  it  was  not 
my  father,  and  grandfather,  and  great-grand- 
father, who  lived  here  in  elegant  leisure,  at 
you  said,  just  now — " 

"  I  did  not  say  tbat,"  interrupted  Vis. 
Basil.   "  Tour  father  and  grand—" 

"  But  you  said  what  sounded  like  it,"  per- 
sisted Arthur,  eagerly,  "  and  it  has  put  a  no- 
tion into  my  head.  What  an  odd  turn  of 
fortune's  wheel  it  was  tbat  gives  me  a  claim 
upon  this  jolly  old  place — " 

"  It  was  perfectly  fair,  Arthur ;  yon  need 
not  be  so  excited,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Basil 
again,  loftily.  "  And  you  need  not  call  tha 
place  'Jolly,'  as  if  it  were  a  Uvem,"  Arthur 
certainly  did  sometimes  speak  a  language 
new  to  her. 

"  Oh,  fdr  enough  in  my  grandflitlier,  no 
doubt,"  answered  Arthur;  "but  a  shabby 
trick  of  old  Dame  Fortune  to  oust  the  Basils 
so  completely.  I  say,  did  not  the  judge  leave 
some  descendant  to  regard  me  witii  envy,  ha- 
tred, and  malice  f* 

"Arthur I"  said  Urs,  Basil,  with  grave 
displeasure,  as  she  pushed  back  her  chair, 
"I  disapprove  of  snch  levity.  The  judge,  my 
husband,  left  a  granddaughter,  an  orphan, 
who  has — relatives  to  care  for  her.*'  The  fiut 
was  to  be  communioated  with  some  caution,, 
ahe  felt 

"  Ah,  then,  if  I  am  to  marry,*'  continued 
Arthur,  gayly,  inspired  by  bis  aunt's  indigna- 
tion, "  if  I  am  to  marry  and  live  here  in  ele- 
gant leisure,  PIl  propose  for  the  judge's 
granddaughter.  How  lucky  that  be  left  a 
granddaughter  for  me  to  marry  t  Such  a 
marriage  should  please  both  the  young  and  the 
old,  for  it  would  be  at  once  romantic  and  jft- 

tfiMOtM." 

"Arthur,"  sUd  Urs.  Basil,  bringing  her 
ivory-headed  staff  into  position,  "  you  will 
bear  in  mind  that  I  cannot  consider  my  late 
husbuid's  granddaughter  a  autoBct  to  build 
any  suoh  supposition  upon.  She  ia  a  mere 
ehad.*' 

"  If  ahe  is  a  mere  child,  then,"  aaid  Ar^ 
tbur,  lightly, "  of  course  there  ia  an  mH  of 
my  romantic  and  judleious  marriage,  unless  I 
put  it  off  aome  years,  I  suppose  ?  " 

lbs.  Basil  prudently  forbore  to  notice  this 
suggestion. 

"  /  consider  marriage  too  serious  an  af- 
fair for  any  kind  of  jeat,"  safd  she,  drawtng 
herself  up  with  virtuous  dignity. 

"  Perhaps,  if  I  had  evw  been  married,  I 
too  should  anderstand  that  it  is  no  joke," 
add  Arthur  the  incorrigible. 
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Ad  nnwiUing  ^et  irrepressible  smile  flitted 
Across  Mrs.  Basil's  rexed  countenance ;  but. 
the  judge  bad  been  an  indulgent  husband, 
and  she  an  exemplary  wife,  and  she  coald 
afford  to  smile  at  a  threadbare  pleasantry. 
"Do  yon  mean  to  say,  Arthur,"  she  asked, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "  that  you  have  no 
definite  idea  as  to  what  constitutes  a  judi- 
4^008  marriage  ?  This  is,  you  know,  an  im< 
portant  matter  for  a  young  man  to  consider." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  I  "  replied  Arthur, 
laughing.  "Pretty  girl,  good  family,  voAa- 
pendent  fortune,  polite  education,  reflnement, 
style.  I  can't  think  it  voald  be  nuonable 
to  ask  mora— or  Urn  than  t)u8  ?  " 

My  dear  boy ! "  said  Hrs.  BasU,  with  ef- 
fbsiwL  "I  am  not  deeund  by  your  jeating 
tone.  I  ie«  that  I  may  rely  upon  the  disore- 
■tion  of  a  Hendall;  and  if  I  seemed  to  doubt 
your  judgment,  I  beg  your  pardon." 

**  Aunt,"  said  Arthur,  struck  with  sadden 
udmlmtloD,  do  you  know  you  took  just  like 
a  ftiry  godmother,  with  that  killing  old  staff? 
Are  yon  going  to  find  me  the  {neoe  of  perfec- 
tion just  described  f  " 

But  this  was  a  demand  for  which  Mrs. 
Basil,  who  was  discussing  her  nephew's  mar- 
Tiage  in  the  abstract,  was  tot^y  unprepared. 
However,  it  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  make 
-a  politic  speech.  "  Uy  dear  boy,"  she  said, 
with  a  slight,  low  laugh,  "  I  have  do  one  in 
Tiew,  I  assure  you ;  you  are  your  own  man, 
and-a  Hendall  is  capable  of  judging  for  him- 
self." 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  said  Arthur,  audacious- 
ly, "  the  sight  of  you  is  enoi^b  to  make  a 
nan  proud  of  being  a  Hendall.  Upon  my 
word,  yOD  are  a  handsome  old  lady ;  you  look 
as  if^you  were  made  expressly  for  diamonds 
and  relvet:  and  yet  you  don't  need  these  ad- 
Tentilions  aids,  for  poverty  can't  impoverish 
your  style,  yon  know.  Is  It  your  white  liair, 
oris  it  yonr  astonishing  staff?  '* 

**  It  is  ofaaraoter,  my  dear  boy,  character," 
laid  Mrs.  Basil,  nneoDselouly  expanding. 
'**  The  Hendells  were  always  distinguished  for 
•cfasmeter." 

Xerer  1>efiwe  had  she  hem  so  well  pleased 
with  her  nephew. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  QDBBTION  Or  XOHBT 

It  was  balf.past  ten  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 
morning ;  and,  though  it  was  early  in  April, 
the  sun  was  shining  hot  upon  the  Westport 
pavements,  along  which  a  summer-clad  multi* 
tnde  were  going  to  church.  Everybody  that 
passed  a  certain  plain  but  commodious  house 
of  yellow  brick,  with  tall,  glisteniDg-gre«i 
pomegranate -bushes  in  front,  and  s^ff  cen. 
tory>plants  on  each  side  of  the  porch,  glanced 
np,  and  began  immediately  to  talk  of  bnrg- 
lars ;  for  here  lived  Mrs.  Elitabetfa  Staiv 
gold. 

Presentiy,  a  lady,  richly  dressed,  tall,  el- 
derly, and  (brmidable-looking,  stemwd  out 
of  the  throng,  opened  the  Iron  gate  in  front 
of  this  hoose,  walked  np  the  steps,  and  rang 
■the  bell  vith  a  v^roos  peal  that  made  itself 
iMsrd  even  in  the  sb-eet.  While  she  stood 
-1901k  the  porch,  waiting  for  the  door  to  be 


opened,  the  people  that  passed  thought  of 
her,  and  not  of  burglars.  They  bowed  and 
smiled,  and  she  bowed  and  smiled  in  return. 
She  seemed  to  know  everybody,  and  every- 
body seemed  to  know  her. 

"  How  handsomely  she  dresses  I "  said  the 
young  ladies. 

"  And  bow  wonderfully  well^^jreserved  she 
is  I"  said  the  old  ladies.  "  Miss  Hawkeaby 
must  certainly  be  over  sixty." 

"  But  it's  easy  enough  to  be  well-dressed 
and  well-preserved  when  one  has  money," 
said  the  middle-aged  ladies,  sighing. 

"She's  not  so  very  rich,  thou^,"  sud 
an  old  gentleman,  one  of  the  kind  that  knows 
every  thing  abcut  everybody;  "but  shtfs 
sharp,  yon  aee ;  knows  how  to  compel  a  little 
to  go  a  great  way,  and  daule  as  it  gou. 
Never  knew  a  sbupa  woman." 

» She's  a  dreadful  old  dragon,"  sidd  a 
very  young  gentleman,  who  was  probably  an 
unprofitable  dangler  after  tiie  dragon*s  niece. 

*'  There  yon  go,  talking  about  me,  I 
know,"  Miss  Hawkesby  commented  to  her^ 
self;  "  but  you  can't  one  of  you  say  Pm  a 
fool,  and  you  can't  one  of  you  say  I'm  not 
suitably  dressed." 

And  Miss  Hawkesby,  who  cared  nothing 
for  the  world's  opinion,  so  long  as  the  world, 
pronounced  her  clever  and  well-dressed, 
passed,  thoroughly  well  satisfied  with  her- 
self. Into  the  house,  and  went  up-etairs  to 
Mrs.  Stargold's  room. 

A  delightful  room  It  was,  jaat  in  the  way 
of  catching  the  breeze,  and  furnished  with  a 
stndioas  regard  to  comfort.  There  was  cool 
matting  on  the  floor,  there  were  dark  shades 
at  the  windows  to  shot  oat  the  glare,  there 
were  lounges,  there  were  easy-chairs,  and  io 
one  of  thMe,  near  a  window,  aat  Mrs.  Star- 
gold,  with  a  large  prayer-book  open  on  her 
knees. 

She  was  a  woman  of  a  delicate  j>Ayi'<^» 
jnst  the  person,  apparently,  to  be  shocked 
irreparably  by  any  sudden  ftight;  yet  she 
was  known  to  be  a  very  determined  woman, 
and  because  she  had  Bred  alone  for  years 
she  had  gdned  the  reputation  of  bdng  abso- 
lutely fearieSB.  But  at  last  it  had  come  to 
pass,  just  as  everybody  expected.  Mrs.  Star- 
gold's  possessions  had  tempted  some  desper- 
ate wretches,  and  Mrs.  Stargold  had  received 
a  severe  fright :  the  effect  was  to  be  seen  in 
her  pale,  anxious  countenance,  and  her  trem- 
bling hands,  that  had  never  ceased  shaking, 
It  was  said,  since  the  night  the  "  two  stal. 
wart  ruffians,"  In  whom  more  people  than 
Mrs.  Basil  liked  to  believe,  entered  her  house. 
Mrs.  Stargold  had  been  so  prostrated  by  the 
shock  that  her  devoted  relatives  the  Ruflhers 
had  found  it  necessary  to  be  with  her  con- 
stantly, in  order  to  protect  her  from  the  well- 
meant  bat  ill-advised  intrusion  of  anxious 
friends.  It  was  not  easy  to  gain  access  to 
Mrs.  Staigold's  presence  now,  as  Miss  Hawkes. 
by  knew;  but,  though  proudly  comcious 
of  the  fitet  that  she  was  more  than  a  match 
for  the  Ruffhers  on  uy  field,  she  did  not 
ehoose  to  try  her  powers  against  than.  She 
preferred  to  use  Jinme.  She  knew  that  Mrs. 
Stai^ld  was  too  strict  a  church-goer  her- 
self to  permit  Mrs.  and  Mlaa  Rufher  to  re* 
nudn  away  on  any  aocount ;  and  she  knew 
fliat  the  HuShers  were  stndioas  to  please 


"  Cousin  Elizabeth ; "  therefore,  she  chose  to 
make  her  visit  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  RnBhers  would  surely  be  oat  of  the  way. 
She  didn't  mind  shocking  Mrs.  Stargold's 
sense  of  propriety.  She  had  always  had 
money  enough  of  her  own  to  enable  her  to 
follow  the  bent  of  her  inclinations  in  most 
things,  and  she  was  accountable  to  nobody ; 
the  result  was  m  independence  of  charaotor, 
manner,  and  speech,  that  sometimes  made 
people  open  their  eyes  at  Miss  Hawkesby, 
which  was  a  sort  of  homage  Miss  Hawkesby 
enjoyed.  She  was  not  abashed,  therefore, 
when  Mrs.  Stargold  stated  speechlessly  at 
her  as  ahe  entered. 

"  Pve  taken  yon  by.  surprise,  I  know," 
said  she^  coolly,  "just  as  I  meant  to  do." 

"  Oliria,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Stargold,  in 
a  thin,  toemulona  voice,  "  are  you  not  going 
to  church  this  moniing!  Have  yoo  forgot- 
ten that  this  is  Sunday  ?  " 

The  two  had  known  each  other  ftom  girl- 
hood, and  they  still  adhered  to  the  old  fk> 
miliar  style  of  address. 

"No,"  answered  Miss  Hawkesby  —  and 
her  voice  was  neither  thin  nor  tremulous ;  it 
was  deep  and  sonorous,  with  a  slight,  peculiar 
hoarseness,  and  altogether  In  admirable  keep- 
ing with  her  general  appearance — "  no ;  look 
at  my  dress ;  do  I  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  it  is  Sunday  f  But  I'm  not  going  to 
church;  when  I've  something  on  my  mind, 
what's  tiie  use  of  going  to  church  ?  I  shouldn't 
be  able  to  fix  my  attention,  so  I  would  better 
be  honest,  and  remain  away." 

"But  doesn't  Anita  sing  to  day  at  St. 
Stephen's  f "  Mrs.  Sta^ld  said,  as  though 
she  would  by  any  means  In  her  power  per- 
suade Miss  Hawkesby  to  her  dut^.  "  Sam  is 
gone  expressly  to  hear  her." 

"  I  hope  he'll  enjoy  it,"  said  Miss  Hawkes- 
by. "Tes,  Aniu  sings  to-day  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's ;  but  Anita's  singing  la  nothing  new 
to  me ;  in  fkct,  Fm  tired  of  it.  Fve  some* 
thing  on  my  mind,  as  I  told  yoo,  and  I  must 
have  a  tolk  with  you." 

"OUvial  On  Sunday  t'* 

"Sunday  or  Monday,  my  dear,  I  must 
have  my  say  out;  and  you'll  find  you'll  end 
by  hearing  me  trough.  Ton'll  have  to  do 
it,  to  be  rid  of  me,"  said  Miss  Hawkesby, 
with  the  air  of  a  woman  who  always  carried 
her  point,  *'  How  do  you  do  to-day,  EUlb- 
beth  ?  " 

"I'm  better  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Stargold, 
wearily;  and  her  voice  sounded  far  away; 
"  but  Pve  had  a  great  shock,  Olivia — a  great 
shook." 

And  she  looked  at  Miss  Hawkesby  pite* 
onsly,  as  though  she  sought  some  earthly 
support  against  trouble. 

"  Nonsense  I "  said  Miss  Hawkesby,  In  her 
deep  voice.  "  You'll  get  over  it  if  you  don't 
persist  in  giving  up  to  it." 

Mrs.  Staif  old  shook  her  head. 

"  I  shall  never  get  over  it,"  she  said,  "nev- 
er 1  I've  had  a  summons  to  yield  up  my  pos- 
sessions." 

In  spito  of  her  friend's  solemnity,  Miss 
Hawke^  began  to  laugh,  a  deep,  volnnd- 
nous  Uu^  that  matohed  her  voice. 

"Tes,  yes,"  she  said,  "  I  hear  that  youVe 
seen  the  lawyers.  What  a  Joke !  Kow  did 
you  really,  Elisabeth!" 
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**TeB,"  a^d  Un.  Stargold,  soIemQly; 
"  I've  h&d  a  warniog,  Oliria ;  I  must  put  my 
affiiiTB  io  order  before  I  go  hence,  and  am 
nen  no  more.'* 

"  TouVe  h&d  a  framing  to  take  some  one 
to  lira  with  jon,"  said  Hiss  Hawkeabj.  "I'm 
considered  a  bold  woman,  but  I  wouldn't  lire 
alone  as  you  do :  it's  bad  for  tlie  spirits.  If 
you  had  a  pretty  young  girl  on  your  hands, 
now,  to  be  provided  lor,  you'd  have  some- 
thing lively  to  think  about ;  and  it  wouldn't 
be  bnrglaFs  exactly  that  you  would  be  afraid 
of— oh,  no  I  it  would  be  impeeuoious  young 
men.  Tou'd  find,  with  a  young  girt  on  your 
hands,  that  you  must  keep  alive  and  wide 
awake.  Why,  look  at  me  I  I'm  a  year  older 
than  yoD,  and  I'm  not  thinking  of  making  my 
will;  I  mean  to  live  as  long  as  possible. 
Kow,  I  tell  yon,  yon  would  hare  done  much 
batter  to  send  for  die  doctors,  though  u  a 
rale  I  don't  believe  in  doctors — they  give 
physic  tiiey  would  noror  tako,  you  know.  If 
I  were  in  your  place  (you  know  I  always 
•peak  my  mind  ftwnkly),  I  would  pack  up  and 
leave.  Wbat  ii  the  ub«  of  immuring  yonr- 
leir  here  forever,  when  yon  dra't  need  to 
eeonomiae?  Depend  upon  it,  there's  noth- 
ing like  change  of  scene  for  keeping  fresiL 
People  say, '  Oh,  Miss  Hawkeaby  has  no  local 
attachments  I '  but  that's  a  mistake :  I  have 
very  strong  local  attachmeots.  That's  the 
reason  I  never  can  stay  long  in  any  one 
place,  there  are  so  many  places  I  like.  Tou 
know,  last  winter  I  was  in  Charleston.  I 
was  powerfully  drawn  to  the  place,  I  had  so 
many  pleasant  recolledjons  of  Ciiarleston 
and  Charleston  people,  but  I  hadn't  been 
there  since  before  the  war,  and  I'll  never  go 
agun.  Before  the  winter  was  over  I  had  to 
come  here.  I  used  to  know  this  place  years 
ag(^  and  a  nice  place  it  is,  this  Westport. 
People  here  take  a  little  trouble  to  enjoy 
themselves :  they  don't  spoil  the  present  by 
putting  on  mourning  for  the  future.  But  I 
sha'n't  be  here  next  winter ;  it  wouldn't  be 
altogether  the  same  place  to  me ;  I  must  have 
entife  ehange.  As  to  expense,  Pro  just  so 
much  to  live  on,  and  I  may  as  well  Uve  on  it 
in  the  way  I  like.  I  don't  pret^d  to  he 
lioh ;  I'm  poor,  in  foot,  but  the  worst  policy 
in  the  world  is  to  seem  poor — poor  in  purse, 
or  poor  In  spirit  However,  that  is  not  the 
point  under  diaonw^a.  I  want  to  advise 
yon  to  try  change ;  complete  change  b  what 
you  need." 

'*  That  is  what  the  doctors  tell  me,"  said 
Hrs.  Stargold,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Sensible,  decidedly,"  said  Miss  Hawkea- 
by ;  "  and  I  hope  that  you  are  going  to  be 
sensible,  too,  and  follow  that  advice.  It  is, 
much  better  than  swallowing  physic." 

*'  I  am  making  my  preparations,"  said 
Urs.  Stargold.  *'  I  am  going  to  Hlddlebor- 
ough." 

"  To  Hiddleborough  1 "  exclaimed  Hiss 
Hawkesby.  She  was  not  often  taken  by  sur- 
prise, or,  at  least,  not  often  betrayed  into 
any  expression  of  surprise ;  but,  in  mention- 
ing Hiddleborough,  Hrs.  Stargold  was  com- 
ing near  the  subject  that  occupied  her  mind 
most  wdghtily  just  now.  "  \  beg  your  par* 
don  fbr  ropeaUng  your  words  so  rudely ;  I 
was  not  prepared  for  such  an  anoounoemenL 
I  suppose  yon  go  to  your  cone's  f  Is  she 


in  the  way  of  entertiUning  company  f  I  mean 
is  she  able  to  have  her  fciends  visit  her  ?  In 
old  times  we  never  asked  snob  a  question 
about  people  living  In  the  country ;  but  times 
are  changed." 

"  No,  I'm  not  going  to  my  cousin's,"  said 
Mrs.  Stargold.  "  She  has  Mends  with  her 
every  summer,  I  believe ;  but  I  wish  to  be 
quiet,  I  wish  to  get  away  from  people ;  I've 
too  much  on  my  mind  for  company ;  so  I've 
taken  a  small  house  in  Hiddleborough  for 
the  summer." 

"  And  what  good  do  you  expect  from  such 
a  change  as  that  "i "  asked  Hiss  Hawkesby, 
dryly.  "  Tou  ought  to  go  to  the  springs — 
the  White  Sulphur,  say ;  it  would  divert  you, 
and  you  need  diversion." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Mrs.  Stargold,  Irrita- 
bly.  "I  need  quiet" 

"  And  you'll  get  it  by  that  arrangement," 
said  Hiss  Hawkesby,  who  always  i^fce  hw 
mind.  "  All  alone  In  Uiddleborongh— " 

**  But  I  sha'n't  he  all  alone,"  Interrupted 
Hrs.  Stargoldf  with  increudng  impatience. 
"  The  Buflbers  will  go  with  me  and  stay  with 
me." 

*<  Oh,  indeed  I "  said  Hiss  Hawkesby.  She 
was  surprised  again,  but  not  enough  so  to 
,Bfaow  it.  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  asked,  ab- 
ruptly, "  Wbat  kind  of  a  person  is  your 
cousin  Hrs.  Basil  ?  " 

"Why,  she  is  like  oUier  people,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Hrs.  Stargold.  "  I  haveo't  seen 
her  In  a  number  pf  years." 

"  Then  of  course  you  can't  know  much 
about  her,"  said  Hiss  Hawkesby.  "  Even  if 
you've  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
her,  you  can't  be  stud  to  know  her ;  for  peo- 
ple generally  don't  show  thonselves  as  tiiey 
really  are.  In  their  tetters. — She  wroto  me' a 
letter,  yoo  know  "  (this  after  a  pause) ;  **  you 
sent  it  me  yesterday  evening." 

"  Tes ;  it  came  Inclosed  to  me ;  she  did 
not  know  yoar  address." 

**  That's  not  at  all  surpririog,  I  change  it 
•0  often,'*  Hiss  Hawkesby,  with  an  air 
of  aeoounting  for  every  thing  phlloeoi^cally. 
"  But  the  sunning  thing  is  that  she  should 
write  to  me  at  alL  She  has  iBome  object  in 
view,  of  course." 

"  Indeed,  Olivia,  bow  should  I  know  what 
she  has  in  view  t "  sidd  Hrs.  Stargold,  peev- 
ishly. 

*'  If  you  studied  human  nature  as  I  do,"  con- 
tinued Hiss  Hawkesby,  who  seldom  thought  it 
worth  while  to  take  offense  at  what  any  one 
said,  or  at  the  way  in  which  it  was  said, "  yoo 
would  uoderstaod  that  a  woman  who  never 
saw  me  wouldn't  care  to  be  telling  me,  mere- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  giving  me  pleasure,  that 
my  niece  Joanna  is  growing  to  be  a  tall  girl, 
and  developing  many  fine  traits  of  chnrao- 
ter."  And,  oh,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  1  didn't 
it  look  beautiiViI  in  the  contempt  and  anger 
of  her  tip  ? 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  a  niece  Joanna," 
s^d  Hrs.  Stargold,  with  faint  interest. 

"  Anita's  half  -  sister,"  explained  Hiss 
Hawkesby.  "  A  regular  Basil.  I  never  saw 
the  child  but  once.  When  I  was  on  a  visit 
toBastdiffe  her  father  brought  her  to  see  me. 
.  Eastcliffo,  yon  know,  Is  only  about  thirty 
miles  fVom  Hiddleborongh,  and  it  Is  one 
place  I  nevw  hare  defied  to  im  agidn,  and 


believe  my  niece  Joanna  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  my  distaste  for  the  place. 
She  was  about  two  years  old,  and  she  lament- 
ed incessantly  for  somebody  she  called  'He- 
la.  I  was  glad  wben  she  went  away.  A 
regular  Basil.  Now  Anita  is  all  Hawkesby  ; 
she  does  not  resemble  me  personally,  but 
she  is  all  HaVkesby.  I  couldn't  take  both,, 
so,  very  naturally,  I  took  Anita.  Now,  there 
is  a  Hiss  Basil,  a  cousin  of  old  Judge  Ba- 
sil's, who  ought  to  be  willing  to  do  every 
thing  in  her  power  for  Joanna,  for  the  old 
judge  was  the  best  of  frieoda  to  her." 

**  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  any  thing  about 
it,  Olivia,"  said  Hrs.  Stargold,  helplessly,  a» 
if  she  feared  a  direct  attack;  for  Hiu 
Hawkesby,  wanning  with  her  anbjeet,  had  a 
Uireatening  air. 

"But  I  do,  yon  see,"  said  HIh  Hawkes- 
by. "People  who  go  about  the  world  as  I 
do,  are  pretty  sure  to  hear  every  thing  about 
everybody,  if  they  take  care  to  ke^  th^ 
earn  open  and  thdr  mouths  shot  Kow  Pva- 
heard  some  dailc  hints  as  to  Hiss  Bsdrs 
past,  and  I  know  that  she  owes  Judge  Basil 
a  dd>t  she  may  he  thankful  niough  to  repay 
to  his  granddaughter,  lbs.  Basil  need  not 
make  it  a  reproach  to  me  that  Hiss  Basil  is. 
not  capable  of  giving  Joanna  the  highest 
polish.  Dear  me  I  Haven't  I  my  hands  full 
with  Anita  f  If  Anita  were  to  ibarry,  in- 
deed— but  look  at  the  girls  who  marry  now  I 
What  sort  of  matches  do  they  make  ?  {low 
I  tell  Anita  there  is  no  manner  of  sense  in 
marrying  a  poor  man." 

"  People  do  often  marry  very  reckleesly," 
said  Hrs.  Stargold,  with  a  sigh ;  "  but  I 
suppose  it  is  possible  to  be  happy  without 
money — " 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  said  Hiss  Hawkesby. 

«<  Wealth  Is  a  great  horden,**  si^ed  Hrs: 
Statgold. 

"  You  say  that  only  because  you  are 
aftaid  of  robbers,"  said  Hiss  Hawkesby. 

**  No,"  replied  Hrs.  Sta^ld,  nwroodyv 
"no,  no;  I  think  not  But  it  is  a  great 
sponubitity — ^whm,  for  Instance,  yon  ntnat 
decide  who  Is  the  right  person  to  inherit  yonr 
wealtii." 

She  looked  appeallngly  at  Hiss  Haw1raa> 
by,  as  though  she  woold  bin  have  had  luc 

counsel. 

"Well,  and  harenH  yon  decided  that 
point  yet?  "  asked  Hiss  Hawkesby,  coolly. 

"No,"  said  Urs.  Stergold,  uneasily.  "I 
want  tight  on  the  subject — I  want  light." 

'*  I  suppose  it  was  to  have  light  on  the 
subject  that  you  invited  young  Hendail 
here  f  "  asked  Hiss  Hawkesby,  with  a  search- 
ing look. 

"Perhaps  It  was,"  said  Urs.  Staigold, 
leaning  ber  head  on  her  hand,  and  looking 
apparently  through  and  beyond  Hiss  Hawkes- 
by, into  infinite  space.  "  The  ways  of  Provi- 
dence are  past  finding  out  For  more  tlian 
a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  enjoyed  the 
wealth  that  was  my  poor  brother's ;  and  how 
do  I  know  what  sore  need  has  troubled  some 
poor  soul  for  lack  of  that  very  money?  " 

"Elizabeth  1 "  said  Hiss  Hawkesby,  rising 
impatiently,  "po^tively  you  are  growing 
morbid,  and  the  sooner  you  have  a  change, 
the  better.  Who  has  a  better  right  to  Fran- 
<^  Hendall's  pumey  than  yon  t  Wem*t  yoii 
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liis  own  ristert  Kov,  d(m*t  yon  be  a  goote 
«nd  leare  yonr  money  to  some  uylnm  or 
other.  Lenre  it  to  some  of  yoar  relaUons ; 
tiiey  ue  til  nice  poople." 

"I  mean  to  lieaTO  it  to  my  relattonB," 
fl^d  Mrs.  Stai^old,  with  a  myBterious  air. 

That's  sensible,"  said  Hiss  Hawkesby; 
'*bat  don't  go,  now,  and  fanoy  fiiat  you  need 
be  making  yoar  relations  rich  before  you  die. 
Kobody  will  erer  thank  yon  for  sach  BtDjnd 
generosity  aa  that" 

"  I  most  do  my  dnty,"  add  Hrs.  Stolid, 
plain  li  rely. 

UisB  Hawkesby  stared  at  her.  "Tour 
^aty,"  said  she,  sererely,  "evidently  is  to 
hare  a  change  as  speedily  aa  poidble.  When 
do  yoa  gof  " 

"Kot  before  May,  I  think." 

"  Don't  pat  off  going ;  I  tell  yon,  you 
need  a  change.  Middleborough  is  a  nice 
place,  I'm  told,  and  I  know  some  people 
there:  Mrs.  Carl  Tomkins — met  her  at  the 
White  Solphar  summer  before  last  —  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Garathera,  end  a  Miss  Caruthers ; 
I  didn't  tlunk  much  of  her  " — wfaioh,  indeed, 
was  patent  enough  from  that  withering  in> 
daflnito  article.  **I  met  them  at  Sewanee 
hat  year.** 

Then  Kiu  Hawkesby  sat  silent  a  few  mo- 
ments, stodioolly  contemplating  Mrs.  Star- 
goML  "  Elixabeth  b  like  all  old  women  with 
money  to  letTe,**  she  said  to  hersdf.  "Partly 
■hedoesn^t  wiab  any  one  to  know  what  she  win 
do  with  her  property,  and  partly  she  doeso't 
berielf  know  what  she  will  do  wiUi  it." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  presently,  as  she  rose 
to  go,  "  I  had  rather  deeded  tiiat  Mrs.  Ba- 
sil's letter  need  not  be  answered  ;  but  I  feel 
more  amiable  since  expressing  my  mind  to 
you,  and  I  think  now  I'll  write  and  tell  her 
that  I'm  glad  to  hear  my  niece  Joanna  Is 
growing  tall — I'm  tall  myaelf— and  that  it  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  ahe  is  de- 
Teloping  fine  truts  of  character ;  but  that  I 
cannot  help  Uisa  Basil's  lack  of  polish." 

And  she  did  write  in  just  such  a  str^ ; 
bat  Mrs.  Basn's  uneaainesB  had  t)een  lulled  to 
rest  by  Arthur  before  this  letter  reached 
h«,  and  its  tone  of  Indifference  did  not  dis- 
turb her.  She  could  not  now  be  troubled 
about  Joanna,  and  it  was  long  before  she 
Chooght  again  of  writing  to  Hiss  Hawkesby. 

A  PARTY  OP  FOUR. 
noK  THE  oiBiua  or  sann  icebieih. 

M  ~*Cj^OU  talk  snoh  nonsense  ag^  to-day, 

JL  my  dear  Otto  I  If  yon  would  hare 
<ma  understand  yon,  you  must  express  yoBr< 
•atf  a  Kttle  more  elearly." 

"  Bat,  my  dear  cousin,  he-^* 

"Hel   Who  U  her* 

**No  nutter  about  hia  name.  Uy  only 
object  In  taking  you  into  my  confidence — *' 

"  Tou  call  this  taking  me  into  your  oonfl- 
denoel  Tou  know  that  I  am  your  Mend. 
Tonr  peculiar  frame  of  mind  astonishes  me. 
What  do  you  contemplate  f  Drop  the  mys- 
terions  and  tell  me.  Ton  know  yon  can 
count  on  my  aasistaoce,  If  I  have  It  in  my 
power  to  serre  you." 

"  Assistance  f  No  ]  All  you  do  for  me 
]i,  to  ease  any  thing  should  happen  to  me,  to 


console  my  mother  for  the  loss  of  her  only 
son." 

«  Are  yon  mad?" 

"Unfortunately,  not  One  of  us  must 
giro  way  to  the  other:  dtber  be  or  II  Do 
you  think  a  man  of  honor  and  courage  can 
look  calmly  on  and  see  a  shameless  intriguer 
rob  bim  of  his  betrothed  \  Fate  must  de- 
dde  between  us." 

"Tou  are  betrothed?  This  ia  the  first  I 
hare  beard  of  It.  And  may  I  be  allowed  to 
inquire  who  the  lady  ia  f  " 

"  So  long  as  ahe  Is  promised  to  another, 
her  name  ahall  not  paaa  my  lips." 

"  Otto,  I  fear  yoa  see  the  utuation  in  a 
false  light." 

"HoWBOf" 

"Refiect:  A  lady  who  has  broken  fdth 
with  you,  who  giTCa  a  rival  the  preference — " 

"  Oh,  I  understand.  But  such  ia  not  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  Were  she  the  mis- 
tress  of  her  own  acts,  the  fellow's  intrigues 
would  have  lieen  fruitleaa.  She  is  the  vic- 
tim of  a  calculating  mother,  and  is  aa  unhap- 
py as  I  am ;  but,  being  only  a  young  girl,  she 
must  tamely  and  silently  submit.** 

"And  who  ia  Yaa^^t " 

"  I  have  no  mind  to  go  Into  particulars. 
Ton  irill,  I  am  sure,  do  what  yon  can  to  con- 
sole my  mother,  should  Fate  dedde  agdnst 
me." 

"Otto,  how  can  yoa  talk  so  foolishly? 
Take  a  little  tloie  tor  reflection,  I  entreat  I " 

"  I  have  reflected  auffldently." 

"  Impossible,  or  yon  would  talk  more  sen- 
sibly. Ton  are  on  the  point  of  committing  a 
great  crime." 

Otto  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Indeed,  the  course  you  contemplate  is 
thoroughly  senseless,  since  It  cannot  prove 
other  than  fruUleis.** 

"FruiUeaaf" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  Otto.  Let  us  look 
at  the  matter  dispassionately — from  a  practi- 
cal stand-point.   If  you  are  killed — " 

"  Then  this  swindle  called  existence  will 
end  for  good  and  all," 

"  Promptly  but  not  very  logically  an- 
swered. I  have  always  thought  that  love- 
sick aouls  preferred  this  side  of  the  *  Dark 
River '  as  long  at  least  as  the  olljecte  of  tiieir 
affections  remained." 

"Whatl  Though  they  be  forerer  sepa- 
rated?" 

"  Tut,  tut  1  so  talk  the  fiunt-hearted.** 
"We  have  done  every  thing  in  our  pow- 
er." 

"Who knows?  BntletoBsee:  ifyonare 
killed,  you  will  cause  yonr  friends,  and  above 
all  your  lady-love,  untold  grtef,  and  will  clear- 
ly fdl  to  attain  the  desired  end.  Can  you 
dwy  this  dmple  truth  f  " 

"I  will  not  try  to,  but—" 

"Very  well.  Thesis  one  Is  admitted.  Vow 
let  us  consider  point  number  two.  Suppose 
you  kill  your  rival:  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  *' 

Otto'a  eyes  shone  with  an  unwonted  lustre, 
and  around  the  comers  of  his  mouth  played 
a  triumphaot  smile. 

"  What  the  consequence  will  Iw  f  If  I 
kill  him  hia  preanmption  will  be  punished  as 
it  deserves,  and  the  lady — " 

"Wm  never  be  yoor  wife.** 


"That  will  remain  to  be'sera.** 

"  Otto,  do  not  deoelveyourself.  If  you  tlU 
now  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  nhat 
you  BO  ardently  dedre,  how  can  you  hope, 
after  a  catastrophe  so  bloodjM--" 

"Oh,  then  I  wilt  resort  to  other  measures. 
If  the  despotic  mother  persist  In  opposing 
our  wiahes,  I  will  throw  consideration  to  the 
dogs.  If  need  be,  I  am  determined  to  resort 
to  abductiOQ." 

"  That  sounds  romantic  enough,  but  I 
doubt  whether  your  lady-love  will  consent. 
While  I  have  do  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
lady  is  clever,  I  will  venture  the  opinion  that 
she  has  not  sufficient  energy  to  consent  to 
your  resorting  to  such  extreme  measures. 
If  maternal  authority  haa  been  able  to  make 
her  accept  a  man  she  does  not  want,  the 
dutiful  child  will  allow  herself  to  be  still 
further  tyrannized  over.  One  does  not  eman- 
cipate one's  self  in  a  night." 

Otto  looked  down  and  kept  ailent. 

"  If,  however,  I  am  in  error,"  continued 
his  interlocutor,  "why,  then,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  carry  the  girl  off  at  once. 
Such  a  course  would  spare  ns  the  tragedy, 
and — who  knows  ? — perhapa  the  expense  of 
burying  you.*' 

"A  good  suggestion,  certdnly;  but,  be- 
fore an  opportnidty  to  act  upon  it  presenta 
itself,  she  may  be  forced  to  wed.  It  Is  a 
question  of  only  a  few  weeks." 

"  A  few  weeks  t  nme  enough  to  conquer 
a  kingdom.  Listen  I  Look  at  me  I  From- 
Ise  me  to  wait  patlentty — to  let  things  have 
thdr  course  at  least  a  week — ^ 

"Why?  » 

"To  please  me.  During  that  time  some 
better  plan  than  any  that  haa  thus  far  occurred 
to  you  will  suggest  Itself.  Or,  better  still — 
will  you  not  take  me  entirely  into  your  ew- 
fidence?" 

"  Ah !  what  would  I  not  do,  if  I  could 

only  see — " 

"  At  all  events  it  wHl  not  injure  your 
cause  for  us,  at  some  convenient  time,  to 
thoroughly  diBCUsa  it." 

"  Certainly  not,  but—" 

"  I'll  tell  you  :  come  to  me  to  -  morrow 
between  four  and  five  o'clock,  and  we  willsee 
fiirtheif  But,  till  then,  remembn,  no  *  rash 
and  bloody  deeds.* " 

"  Never  fear.  At  balf-past  four,  precise- 
ly, I  will  be  at  yonr  house.  A  propat,  do  you 
dance?" 

"No." 

"If  you  did,  I  should  have  begged  yon 
to  favor  me  with  your  hand  for  the  ntut  set.** 

"  Tou  are  ray  kind.  Devote  yourself 
rather  to  the  young  ^rls,  and,  remember,  no 
more  of  killing.  Beanooup  de  plaislr  et— an 
revoirl" 

Tbe  young  officer  rose,  kiased  the  lady's 
hand,  and  disappeared  In  the  crowd. 

Ziqmedlately  thereafter  an  aged  gentlc- 
man,  whom  the  lady  was  wont  to  characterize 
as  the  *'  interminable  professor,"  presented 
himself.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  gentle- 
man of  a  commanding  figure,  apparently 
about  thirty  years  old. 

"  Allow  me,  madame,  to  introduce  to  you 
the  Bon  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends — Dr. 
Leopold  WInther,  of  Bodenstadt— Frau  von 
Ustendorft" 
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Louise  started  sligbtly,  and  her  color 
hsigbtened  -viBibly.  Tbe  yoang  man,  too, 
seemed  greatly  surprised. 

"la  it  posaiblef"  he  cried,  bowing  low. 
*'  Fr&uleta  Louise  t<hi  Gerhard  1 " 
.  "Ahl  you  know  each  other?" 

"  We  are  from  the  same  nelgjiboriiood, 
professor,"  answered  Leopold. 

"  When  you  spoke  to  me  of  the  charming 
Frau  TOD  Usteodorff  I  did  not  dream  that — " 

"  Ah,  I  see,  I  see  I   An  unexpected  ren- 
oontre— quite  romantiol  Then  you  are  old 
fHends.   Well,  I  vUl  BOt  diatnrb  yoor 
tiu." 

"Oh,  but  yon  will  not  disturb  us,  pro- 
fessor.'* 

"  I  fear  I  should— you  will  excuse  me." 

And,  with  a  low  bow,  he  left  the  two  old 
acquaintaiieea  to  themselTes. 

Leopold  was  the  first  to  break  sileoee. 
Hein  muldn— gn&dlge  Fran,  I  should 
say— Heavens,  how  straage  that  iooDdsl" 

Louise  smiled. 

"  Well,  when  ooe  suddenly  and  uiuxpect- 
edly  meets  a  lady  whom  he  has  dways  known 
as  fMulein  von  So-and^o,  and  finds  her  a 
Fran  TOO  So^nd-so— you  yourself  must  ad- 
mit, madame — " 

'*  Bah  I  fo  goes  the  world,  Herr — Doctor. 
You,  too,  have  changed  titles  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  we  met  at  the  fan- 
cy-dress ball  given  by  your  little  friend  Hen- 
lietteT" 

"  Six,  yes,  seren  years." 

"  Yon  know  that  Henrlelte  has  been  mar- 
ried for  some  years  ?  " 

"  I  hare  supposed  so.  She  was  at  that 
time  betrothed.  We  long  since  ceased  to 
correspond." 

"And  at  that  time  she  numbered  you 
among  her  best  friends." 

"  Oat  of  sight  oat  of  mind.  The  fault  is 
hers.   Is  she  happy  with  her  Reinhold  *  " 

"  What  Reinhold  f  She  mairied  a  Berlin 
banker,  and  poor  Befuhold,  In  Ua  despair, 
went  to  America." 

"The  fool  I" 

*'  Strange  that  you  should  lose  all  trace 
of  the  moat  intimate  friend  of  your  girlhood, 
and  in  so  short  a  time,  too  I "  ^ 

"But  how  do  you  chance  to  know  so 
mnoh  about  her?" 

"  Hy  sister  hu  always  kept  me  adrlsed 
of  the  principal  erents  that  occurred  in  our 
ndgbborbood.'* 

"  Oh,  I  seel  In  that  ease,  it  is  strange 
that  the  name  Ustendorff  should  be  wholly 
unknown  to  you." 

*'  Not  at  all." 

"  No  ?  and  why  not,  if  I  may  ask  f  " 

"  Because  she — she  did  not  mention  it,  in 
obedience  to  my  request" 

"  Worse  and  worse  I  Do  yon  know,  my 
dear  doctor,  that  you  are  very,  very  ungal- 
Untf" 

"  Yon  misinterpret." 

"  No,  no ;  I  often  used  to  feel  that  with 
me  the  tone  of  your  conversation  was,  to  say 
the  least,  very  peculiar.  You —  But  pafdon 
me  for  recalling  what  should,  perhaps,  long 
since  have  been  foi^gotten." 

"Madame,  Indeed  yon  wholly  mlinnder- 
stend  me." 


"  Oh,  I  only  jested." 

"  But  your  jest  was  deeply  serious  at 
bottom.  Ton  say  you  often  felt  that  my 
manner  toward  you  was  peculiar — that  you 
did  not  understand  me.  I,  too,  on  my  part, 
was  equally  incapable  of  accounting  for  your 
manner  toward  me." 

" Indeed!" 

"  If  I  was  sometimes — involuntarily,  per- 
haps—abrupt  and  ironical,  it  was  because  I 
— because  I  was  convinced  that  you,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  had  taken  a  serious  dis- 
Uke  to  me." 

Louise's  face  reddened  to  the  temples. 

"You  were  in  error,"  she  replied,  forc- 
ing a  faint  smile.  "I  saw  that  you  conld 
be  very  agreeably  whm  yon — chose  to  be; 
and—" 

%e  hesitated. 

"And— t   Pny proceed." 

"  And  it  angwed  me  to  see  that  yoa  nev- 
er chose  to  be  when  you  were  with  ma." 

"Vadame,"  sidd  Leopold,  in  an 'earnest 
tone,  "  may  I  be  ttvak  with  you  1 " 

"Why not?  Goon." 

"  Yoa  are  married,  I  am  betrothed — there 
is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  we  should  not  be 
entirely  unconstrained.  I  told  yon  just  now 
that  my  aister  omitted  mentioning  you  in  her 
letters  in  obedience  to  my  wishes." 

"  Which  seemed  to  me  any  thing  but  flat- 
tering." 

"But  yon  were  ignorant  of  the  reason." 
"  True,  and  I  am  curious  to  learn  it.** 

"  I  loved  you." 
Louise  laughed. 

"  Time  has  not  changed  yon  for  the  bet- 
ter, I  see,"  said  she.  "I  think  you  expressed 
yonrself  once  in  this  sense  to  Henriette — a 
jest  which  I  found  it  hard  to  excuse." 

"  But  I  assure  yon,  madame — " 

"  Ob,  no  protestations,  I  beg.  When 
Henriette  told  me,  she  amused  herself  at  my 
expense  till  I  loat  all  patience,  and  became 
seriously  angry  with  her." 

"The  little  seri»entl  What  did  she  t«U 
yout" 

**  How  oan  yon  suppose  I  remember  f  " 

"Try." 

"  Oh,  it  does  not  matter  now." 
"  But  it  does  matter.  What  did  she  say 
to  yon?  " 

"  Well,  if  I  remember  rightly,  she  b^an 
by  congratnlating  me  on  my  briUi&nt  con- 
quest. I  did  not  understand  her.  *  He  has 
just  confessed  tome,'  she  whispered.  *He 
adores  yon,  and  is  going  to  sing  your  praises, 
as  Chloe,  in  all  the  magazines  in  the  land.' 
And  then  she  laughed  so  immoderately  that  I 
lost  all  patience  with  her  and  you  too— in- 
deed, I  think  I  wept  with  anger." 

Leopold  looked  down  for  a  moment,  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  thought,  then  he  fixed 
his  eyes  full  upon  Frau  von  Ustendorff  and 
said : 

"That was  either  an  unparalleled  indiscre- 
tion or  a  willful  falsdkood.  I  took  her  into 
my  confidence  and  l>egged  her  to  help  me — 
the  little  wretch  I " 

"  It  is  better  we  should  talk  of  something 
else." 

"No,nol  now  that  we  are  on  tiie  sulyaet, 
I  insist  on  convindng  yon.  By  all  the  goda, 
madame,  I  had  never  been  bdbre,  nor  have  I 


been  since,  so  moch  in  lore  as  I  was  at  that 
time  with  you  ! " 

"  Indeed?" 

"Far,  fur  more  than  at  present  with  my 
betrothed." 

"  Ha,  that's  fuitw,  truly.  The  poor  girl  1 
"  I  simply  state  a  fact  that  is  easily  ex- 
plained." 

"  Easily  explained  ?  Are  you  going  to  say 
something  flattering  ?  Let  me  assure  you  in 
advance  that  I  am  very  insusceptible." 

"  A  comparison  was  far  from  my  thought, 
madame.  The  Louise  von  Gerhard  whom  I 
once  knew  was  so  very  different  from  my 
quiet  little  Emma,  that  a  comparison  would 
be  impossible.  But  at  thirty  One  loves  more 
rationally  than  at  twenty." 

"More  rationally  t  It  was  certainly  veiy 
irrational  to  see  any  thing  lovable  in  Lou- 
ise." 

"  Yon  are  eertainly  very  clever  at  misoon- 
atructions.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  heart,  at 
thirty,  is  no  longer  arable  of  that  glowbig, 
self-forgetting,  superabundant  love,  which 
throws  gladness  or  gloom  over  life's  early 
spring." 

"  What  do  yoa  call  glowing,  self-forget- 
ting, superabundant  f  If  you  truly  love  your 
Emma,  then  these  three  predicates  are  aa  ap- 
plicable now  as  wh^  you  were  younger." 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  At  my  age,  a  man 
has  already  passed  the  period  of  sweet  illu- 
sions. Uy  blood  now  courses  so  calmly,  so 
coldly  if  you  will,  through  my  veins,  tbat  I 
can  speak  of  my  flrst  love  as  I  would  of  any 
other  episode  in  my  past  life,  and  I  thank 
Heaven  tbat  I  can." 

Louise  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  brilliant 
assemblage  in  the  hall  before  her,  and  played 
mechanically  with  her  ivory  fan. 

"  Yon  are  betrothed,  you  tell  me,"  said 
she,  after  a  while.  "  Would  you  think  me 
inquisitive  if  I  inquired  who  your  jianc6«  is 
and  what  she  is  like  t " 

"  Certainly  not.  She  is  the  only  daughter 
of  the  widowed  Hofriithin  Faliridu^  ^bteen 
years  old,  blond,  rosy,  and  rather  sUgfat, 
speaks  French,  and  plays  passably  well,  and 
is  very  modest  and  sweet-tempered.'^ 

**What  more  oould  you  desire?  Allow 
me  to  congratulate  you." 

"  Thank  you.  Ton  do  not  know  the  fua- 
nyf" 

"To  my  regret." 

"  If  you  did,  I  would  have  inquired  with 
regard  to  certain  details.  My  knowledge  of 
them  extends  little  beyond  knowing  that 
Emma  is  a  well-bred,  lovable  girl,  and  that 
Hamma  Fabrlcius  is  a  lady  who — ^who  pos- 
sesses marrelouB  aptitude  for  discharging  the 
duties  of  mother-in-law." 

"So  little  do  the  poutton  and  circum- 
stances of  the  family  you  are  about  to  many 
into  concern  you  ?  " 

"  Que  voulez-vons,  madame  ?  It  is  to-day 
just  three  weeks  since  I  came  here,  and  lune 
days  that  I  have  been  betrothed — " 

"  Is  year  happiness  so  young  ?  '* 

"  Not  an  hour  older.  At  thirty,  one  haa 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  spin 
iove-romaaeea.  I  saw  my  betrothed  in  a  little 
private  oompany;  she  pleased  me;  I  seemed 
at  least,  not  to  displease  her,  and  I  decided 
then  and  there—" 
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"  Eh,  eh  I  that's  what  some  people  would 
«»U  precipitate." 

"In  sach  matters,  madame,  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  trusting  to  first  impressioDS.  The 
extreme  mildaess  of  Emma's  manner  charmed 
me,  I  nhA  to  myself: '  This  innocent  child 
ie  eaetly  stuted  to  yon ;  she  will  seek  neither 
to  tyraDnize  over  yon  nor  to  deceive  yon,'  and 
then  I  waa  heartily  tired  of  the  gypsy-life  I 
have  led  for  these  halMoHn  years.  I  knov 
half  of  Enrope  uul  a  good  slice  of  and 
AfHoa." 

**  If  I  remembw  rightly,  yon  are  quite  a 
large  land-owner." 

'*  Tes,  bat  till  now  I  have  oooopied  my- 
self as  littie  with  the  management  of  my 
estates  aa  an  Eaqafanaa  with  astheties.  From 
the  time  I  left  home  and  all  tlMt  was  dear  to 
me,  I  roamed  restlessly  f^om  place  to  place, 
always  with  the  image  of  a  eold,  ironical,  and 
yet  snrpaasingly-loTely  woman  In  my  heart. 
This  phantom,  that  followed  me  from  Bome 
to  Cairo,  from  St.  Petersboi^  to  Nijni-NoT- 
gOTod,  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Euphrates,  this 
sweet,  radiant  phantom  was  you,  madame." 

"  Did  yoQ  penetrate  as  far  into  the  interior 
as  the  Euphrates  ?  "  stammered  Lonise. 

"  Farther.  Ob,  one  travels  fast  when  one 
oeeks  to  escape  from  recollection.  Thank 
Eeaven  I  in  coarse  of  time  I  became  sensible 
— forgot  the  lovely  demon  who  drove  me 
hence.  I  learned  to  look  upon  life  as  it  is, 
and  In  my  happier  and  more  rational  mo- 
ments I  laughed  at  my  delicious  simplioity." 

"  Is— is  the  Euphrates  a  fine  stream  ?  " 

"So — BO.  When  I  wandered  np  and  down 
its  banki,  I  was  In  no  mood  (o  eqjoy  or 
^ipratfate  the  beantifliL  It  was  only  t&i. 
months  after  that  memorable  &ncy>  drees 
balL  The  wound  was  still  f^b,  madame." 

"  Ton  talk  as  thongh  I  had  wronged  yoo, 
Heaven  knows,  how  deeply  I  Then  your  ./Eim- 
Mt  name  is  Emma  JPhbridos  f  Why  Is  she 
not  here  r  " 

»  Xamma  did  not  think  she  had  better 
come.  She  is  very  busy  with  her  outfit. 
Haifa  dozen  seamstresses  surround  her  from 
early  till  late." 

"  ts  the  wedding  to  take  place  so  soon  ?  ". 

"  Id  four  or  five  weeks,  I  believe.  Mam- 
ma FabricioB  fixes  the  time.  I  have  given 
ber  fiem  pouooir.'* 

"  Then  we  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  gentle  Emma  before  the  wed- 
ding?" 

"I  fear  not" 

"  I'm  sorry." 

•*  She  seems  to  interest  you." 
"  Very  much." 

"  ffm !  I'll  tell  you  how  we  can  compass 
it.  Gowithme  to-morrow  to  the  villa— that's 
what  V^wia  Fabriuns  calls  her  modest  little 
oonntry-hooBe." 

"  What  are  yon  thinking  oft " 
**  Of  taUng  yon  to  see  Mamma  Fabridns 
and  her  diarming  danghter." 

A  strange  proposition,  truly  I " 
** Stranger   I  don't  Bee  that  it  is.  We'll 
take  almg  a  doenna,  if  necessary." 
**  I'm  duenna  enough  myself,  but — ^" 
"  Well,  then,  do  me  the  ftT0i<-4he  first  I 
•VOT  asked  of  you." 

"  But  what  would  the  people  at  the  'rilla 
entire  sttange^and  a  lady — f  " 


"  A  stranger !  I  will  present  yon  as  a 
friend  of  my  boyhood,  as  my  cousin,  as  my 
sister,  if  you  like.  Mamma  will  receive  you 
with  openarms.  You^ill compliment  Emma 
on  her  taste  in  selecting  ribbons  and  stufiti, 
and  the  treaty  of  amity  will  be  sealed.  Do 
yon  consent  f  " 

"Well,  since  you  insist,  yes.  You  see 
that,  despite  my  siz-and-twenty  years,  I  am 
BtiU  ready  for  a  lark." 

"Agreed,  then.  I  irill  come  for  yon  to- 
morrow at  half-past  nine.  NtOa  flew.  But 
how  remiss  I  have  been  I  I  have  not  made  a 
single  inquiry  after  Herr  von  Ustendorff.  I 
shall  bo  most  haf^y  to  make  his  aeqnaint- 
ance." 

Louise  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
pUed: 

"  Herr  von  Ustendorff  is  dead." 

*'  Dead  I   You  are  a  widow  ?  " 

"HefeUat  Sadowa." 

At  this  moment  the  professor  approached, 
and  the  conversation  very  naturally  took  an- 
other turn,  Leopold  took  part  in  it  as  well 
as  he  could  ;  bat  when,  after  a  few  minutes, 
the  signal  was  given  for  a  polonaise,  he 
bowed  silently  and  went  into  the  hall.  But 
in  what  a  strange  frame  of  mind  he  was  !  He 
sought  to  fix  his  attention  on  this  and  that, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  Ever  and  again  he 
caught  himself  running  off  into  a  reverie, 
and,  before  be  knew  it,  found  himself  lean- 
ing against  a  marble  mantel  opposite  where 
Louise,  wiUi  the  professor  and  two  or  three 
other  gentlemen,  was  engaged  in  an  animated 
oonvcvaatiOD. 

How  lovely  she  wasl  How  beautifully 
her  dark4irown  hair  aidrded  her  fauUless 
brow  I  And  these  eyes— these  soulful,  be- 
witcliing  eyes  I  Yes,  there  was  the  same  fas- 
cinating glance  that  once  ndsed  such  a  tu- 
mult in  his  breast  And  not  one  tint  of  the 
charm  bad  ftded— on  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  flower  was  now  but  in  lUl 
bloom.  BeooUeetion,  longing,  love,  were 
suddenly  awakened  in  the  depth  of  his  soul. 
And  ahe  was  now  freer  than  ever.  "0  Louise  I 
Louise  I  how  cruel  that  Fate  should  thus  a 
second  time  separate  us  1 "  The  ball  no  longer 
had  any  charms  for  him.  He  hastened  to 
take  leave  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  har- 
ried out  into  the  fresh  air  of  a  frosty  March 
night  He  walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
through  the  deserted  streets  without  pausing 
to  ask  which  way  or  how  far  he  went  Sud- 
denly some  one  seized  him  by  the  left  shoul- 
der. 

"What  the  deril ! "  he  cried,  shaking  off 
the  assailant  "  Mind  what  you  are  about, 
my  friend!" 

"  I  began  to  think  yon  wore  deaf,"  an- 
swered a  Tcdoe,  tremulous  witii  emotion. 

"  Who  are  yon  ?  "  asked  Leopold. 

*'  My  name  is  Otto  vat  Fersw.'* 

"  The  name  is  nnknown  to  me." 

"  I  am  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry." 

**  From  an  offloer  I  should  have  looked  for 
better  manners." 

"I  adapt  mymanners  to  the  people  I  have 
to  deal  with.  Will  yon  be  so  good  as  to 
listen  to  me  f  " 

"  It  is  too  cool  to  stand  still,  lieutenant 
If  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me,  be  so 
land  aa  to  walk  on  with  me." 


"  You  must  fight  me,  sir." 
"Fight— you?" 

"  Tes,  fight  me.   I  mean  to  kill  you,  sir." 

"The  devil  you  dot  You  evidently  mis- 
take me  for  some  one  else,  lieat(»iant.  But 
allow  me  to  observe  that  in  any  event  you  sin 
against  usage.  Tou  ought  to  have  apprised 
me  of  your  mnrderons  Intentions  through  a 
third  person." 

"Kever  mind,  sir,  what  I  onght  to  have 
done;  bat  teH  me  whether  you  will  fig^t 
me." 

"If  Irenise,  what  then?" 

'*  Then  Ftl  shoot  you  down  on  the  spot  1 " 

"One 'if' more.   If—"  , 

"  Sir,  don't  drive  me  to  extremities  1 " 

"  Suppose  I  do— what  then  ?  " 

The  officer  drew  a  revolver  from  bis 
mantle.  In  an  instant  the  stalwart  Leopold 
wrested  it  from  him  and  calmly  put  it  in  the 
pocket  of  his  overcoat 

"  Send  your  servant  for  this  thing  to-mor- 
row, and  I  will  return  it,"  said  he.  "  Here  is 
my  card.   Good-night,  lieutenant." 

"  Then  you  refuse  me  satisfaction  ?  " 

Leopold  stopped.  The  light  of  a  street- 
lamp  fell  on  the  young  man's  pale  iace.  The 
expression  was  so  unhappy  that  it  excited 
Leopold's  deepest  sympathy. 

"  Tell  me,  I  beg,"  said  he,  "  what  has  so 
incensed  you  against  me  f  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  ever  having  met  yoa  before." 

"  You  are  the  destroyer  of  my  happiness. 
Is  that  not  enough  f  " 

"  Pray  look  at  my  card.  I  am  sure  you 
mistake  me  for  some  one  else." 

*'  Oh,  I  know  the  accursed  name  I  Ton 
are  a  miserable  inteigner." 

"  There  Is  oertdnly  no  danger  of  misan- 
derstanding  you.  I  wUl  pardon  year  Incivili- 
ty, If  you  will  tell  me,  without  farther  delay, 
how  I  can  serve  you." 

"  By  leaving  the  dty  immediately,  never 
to  return." 

"I  cant  do  that,  lientenant." 

*'  You  must  I " 

"  The  city  is  large  enough,  I  should  think, 
to  shelter  two  of  the  bitterest  enemies." 

<*  But  too  small  for  two  rivals." 

"  We  are  rivals  t   lo  what  ?  " 
Can  it  be  possible  that  you  don't  know  ?  " 

"  On  my  word,  I  only  know  that  it's  bit- 
ter cold.   Let's  go  have  a  cup  of  coffee." 

The  fiery  lieutenant  looked  down  for  a 
moment,  seemingly  lost  in  refiection,  then  si- 
lently followed  Leopold  to  the  nearest  coffee- 
house, where  the  conversation  was  continued 
in  an  undertone. 

"  Good  Heavens,  how  you  look  I "  said 
Leopold,  when  they  were  seated. 

The  officn's  reply  was  any  thing  but  good- 
natured  ;  he  could  not  otmoeal  his  aversion 
for  his  interiooutor. 

"  Let  ns  talk  this  matter  over  like  two 
rational  beings,"  sdd  Leopold,  smiling.  **  It 
pdns  me  deeply  to  see  yon  so  unhappy,  de> 
spite  the  recollection  that  you  just  now  tried 
to  Uow  ray  br^ns  out  So  young  and  so  un- 
fa ippy  I  Here,  drink  tUs  glass  of  brandy ! 
—So.  And  now  tell  me  in  what  we  are  ri- 
vals ;  for  the  life  of  me  I  ean*t  divine." 

"  No  matter :  I  must  nevertheless  Insist 
on  my  demand.  Tou  must  dther  leave  the 
aty  or  yoa  must  fi^t" 
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"Take  aootber  glass  of  brandy,  lisnlan- 
ant— Leare  the  dty,  miut  If  Biit  if  I  teU 
you  {hat  I  am  on  the  ere  of  being  married, 
and—" 

"That's  predaely  it  I"  stammered  the 
Ueateoant.  "  Tea  shall  not  marry — at  least, 
you  shall  not  marry  my  Emma  t " 

"  Oh,  ho  I  QOir  it  begins  to  dawn  upon 
me  I   Tou  lore  Fr&ulein  Fahricins,  then  f  " 

"More  than  my  lifel'* 

"  And  does  Emma  know  it  f  " 

"  Knows  it,  and  returns  my  Iotc" 

"  So,  so  t  this  is  all  news  to  me.  Hare 
you  any  proofs  ?  " 

"  Proofs  1  Look  here  I "  said  be,  prodno- 
ing  a  photograph. 

Leopold  recogiuzed  the  features  of  hii 
fianeie.  On  the  rererae  side  was  written,  in 
a  delicate  hand : 

"To  my  dearly  beloved  Otto,  with  ten 
thonsand  kisses. — ^Ehma." 

**  Ugh  I  a  pretty  clear  case.  Bat  she  nev- 
er said  a  word  to  me  abont  you." 

"  She's  too  timid." 

"Ton  maybe  right;  bat  the  mother  Is 
not  too  timid." 

"The  old  tyrant  1  It's  all  her  &aU.  Ton 
are  rich,  while  I  hare  only  a  modest  oompe- 
tenee,  and  tben  yon  luiow  how  to  manage 
the  old  woman,  perhaps ;  I  don't,  fbr  I  hate 
ber  I " 

Leopold  took  a  moment  for  reflection. 
Tlie  lleatenant  dpped  Us  coffee,  and  seemed 
somewhat  more  composed. 

"  Then  yoa  lore  Fr2ulein  Fabrioius  sin- 
cerely, do  yon  f  "  asked  Leopold. 

*'  With  my  wh^e  heart  1 "  protested  the 
lieutenant. 

"  And  you  will  engage  to  make  her  happy 
if  I,  after  due  deliberation — " 

"  How  r  "  cried  Otto,  so  loud  that  he  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  bis  own  voice.  "  Is 
it  possible  r  " 

"Let  me  finish.  Tou  see,  lieutenant,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  stupidest  thing  a  man 
can  do  is  to  marry  a  woman  who  loves  an- 
other, if  he  knows  it." 

"  On  my  soul,  a  truth  that  cannot  be  coo- 
ta-overted  I " 

<«  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  yoa  if  I  should 
redgn  my  official  posiUon,  ^^a>44^  the  gentle 
Emma,  in  your  favor,  now  and  here  f  " 

"  Unparalleled  magnanimity  I "  cried  Otto, 
quite  beside  himselt  "  Ton,  a  man  of  honor 
in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of  the  word — 
are  you  truly  in  earaest,  or  do  yon  mock  me  ?  " 

"  Take  another  gUss  of  brandy,  Ueateo. 
ant. — I  am  truly  In  eamesL  Emma  is  yours. 
In  such  matters  I  should  be  ino^nble  of  a 
jest" 

'*  Bat  her  mothei^she  will  never  ratify 
onr  treaty." 

**  Leave  her  to  me ;  I  trust  I  shall  be  able 
to  manage  her." 

"  Oh,  how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  thank 
yon  ?  Such  a  sacrifice  I  Tour  magnanimity 
moves  me  almost  to  tears  I " 

"  Calm  yourself,  lieutenant.  What  I  do 
is  very  natural.  Bat  now  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  propose." 

"  I  am  all  attention.  SntmdtAoekmiBio- 
neitdonnermtUr  J  I  cannot  realize  IL  Ton 
iriU  excuse  the  oath,  bat  t  muit  ^ve  vent  to 
my  feelings  in  mot  my.** 


**  Ob,  don*t  mind  me." 
"But  your  idau?" 

"  Well,  to-morrow  at  deven  ineat  me  un- 
der the  big  linden -ti|e  near  lite  Fabridus 
rilta,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Fate— in  other 
words,  to  me." 

"  I  shall  not  fail." 

"  And  now,  good-uight." 

"  Good  -  night,  my  noble,  my  generous 
friend ! " 

"  A  prcpot,  here  is  your  revolver." 

"Tou  see  me  deeply,  deeply  humbled. 
Do  me  the  favor  to  accept  the  weapon  as  a 
souvenir  of  this  evening." 

"  Thank  you,  I  wUl." 

The  two  men  separated — Otto  to  dream 
of  the  gentle  Emma ;  Leopold  to  tbiok  of  the 
morrow. 

The  weather  could  not  have  been  more 
favorable  for  a  drive  than  it  was  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  Leopold  was  prompt  in 
keeping  his  appointment  with  Madame  von 
Ustendorff. 

**  What,  are  yon  going  to  drive  yonnelf  f  " 
she  asked,  in  a  tone  oi  genuine  suprlse, 
when  she  saw  the  elegant  tUbary  at  the 
door. 

"Certainly.  Handling  horses  is  one  of 
the  few  things  I  think  myself  skilled  in." 

The  beautiful  ;^onng  widow  changed  color 
very  peroepUbly,  bat  she  olererly  tamed  at- 
tention from  herself  by  expressing  her  admi- 
ration f(w  the  beautiful  roadster  that  pawed 
the  ground  in  his  impatience  to  be  off 

In  five  minutes  they  were  in  the  open 
country,  when  Leopold  brought  his  horse 
down  to  a  slow  trot. 

"  A  glorious  morning,"  s^d  Louise. 

"  The  most  glorious  of  my  life,"  replied 
Leopold. 

"  How  beautiful  is  the  deep  green  of  the 
meadows  1 " 

"  And  the  lovely  red  of  my  cooqianion's 
cheeks  I " 

"  None  of  that,  doctor— please." 

"Pardon  me,  madame,  fbr  thinking  so 
loud." 

"  Think  of  sometUng  else.  What  a  love- 
ly view  we  have  of  the  old  castle  yonder  from 
this  point  I " 

"It  reminds  me  of  the  old  castle  near 

D  .   Do  yoa  TODember  how  the  count 

locked  OS  all  in  the  oliapel,  where  we  were 
compelled  to  remain  for  Cwo  whole  hours  f 
Who  all  ins  there,  in  that  party  t  There  were 
you,  Henriette,  poor  Beinhold,  whom  she  af- 
terward jilted,  my  rister,  and  two  or  three 
otheta.  Oh,  those  were  tbe  Iiappiest  hours 
of  my  life  I  I  eould  have  ftllen  at  your  feet 
and  worshiped  you." 

"  If  my  memory  serves  me,  wo  talked  of 
verj  indifferent  things." 

"  Ah,  Looise,  my  mind  was  not  on  what  I 
was  saying.  I  thought  of  nothing  but  you — 
aaw  nothing  bat  your  glorioas  eyes.  For  an 
hour  I  thought  you  were  not  wholly  indiffer- 
ent to  me.  Then  came  tbe  bitter,  bitter  re- 
ality. During  all  the  rest  of  the  day  you  did 
not  deign  even  to  look  at  me,  but  jested  so 
gayly  and  laughed  so  immoderately  with  that 
diaagreeable,  stupid  Yon  Serbingen — " 

"  I  never  thought  Herr  von  Serbingen  any 
more  agneable  than  other  people  dli.** 


"  How  !   Everyliody  suf^OMd  yon  did." 

"  Appeuanees  are  often  deceptive." 

"  But  I  cannot  understand — " 

"Tou  are  a  bad  psyohologist,  my  dear 
doctor.  We  can  now  be  frank  with  each 
other.  I  was  prompted  to  bvor  Serbiogm 
by  caprice— just  to  show  you  that  I  was  in- 
different to  your  homage." 

"But,  in  Heaven's  name,  madame,  what 
had  I  done  to  make  you  dislike  me  so  ?  It 
was  not  till  I  became  thoroughly  convinced 
that  all  my  endeavors  would  be  fruiUess — not 
till  Henriette  told  me  you  had  a  deep-seated 
aversion  for  me — " 

"What I  Did  she  tell  you  Uiatf  The 
little  liar!" 

"  Louise  1  is  it  possible  F  Were  we  both 
dectived  t   Tben  yon  never  disliked  me  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  lost  evening  that  you  were  in 
error.  On  the  contrary,  at  first  I  bad  a 
greater  llkii^  for  you  than  I  was  willing  to 
confess.  It  was  not  till  Henriette  mssnred 
me — " 

"  The  UtUe  traitress  t  The  perfidfams  lit- 
tle wretch  1  ShewiUfally  destroyed  tbe  hap- 
I^iwss  of  my  lifia.  0  Louise !  why  most  Ikie 
you  before  yon  were  mine  f  " 

**  For  Heaven's  nke  I  Tou  will  make  me 
regret  that  I  accepted  your  invitation." 

"  0  Lonise,  I  love  you,  if  possible,  more 
than  ever  I" 

"  Do  yon  want  to  make  me  jump  out?" 

"  Let  me  look  in  your  eyes." 

"  Look  in  the  eyes  of  your  Emma." 

"  Listen  to  me.  I  have  long  been  re- 
signed to  my  fata — to  most  things  I  am  com- 
paratively indifferent ;  but  I  have  one  burn- 
ing desire.   Will  you  gratify  it  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  f" 

"  I  would  look  into  your  very  soul.  Did 
you  love  your  husband  I " 

"  What  a  question  I " 

"  Tou  will  not  answer  me  f  " 

"  I  respected  him — I — I — yes,  I  liked  him 
exceedingly." 

"  Did  you  love  him  f  " 

"  Love  him  T  Tes.  I  loved  him  u— at 
you  love  your  Emma." 

"Oh,  how  I  thank  you  for  this  confes- 
ri<m  I  Further:  If  I  had  sued  for  yonr  band 
at  the  same  time  he  did — " 

"  Xo  more,  doctor,  I  beg." 

"  Would  yoa  have  accepted  him  in  pref- 
erence to  met " 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  snob  a  qnettton." 

"  Will  yon  answer  me  f  " 

"No  I" 

"  I  conjure  yoa  by  all  the  tears  I  hare 

shed  on  your  aocount  to  tell  me  which  you 
would  hare  chosen  1 " 

"I  hare  already  told  yon  that  I  did  not 
love  Herr  von  Ustendorff  with  that  all-ab- 
sorbing love  of  which  you  speak." 

"  0  Louise,  you  pve  me  new  life  1  Now 
one  thing -more,  and  you  will  make  me  tho 
happiest  of  mortals.  Say  that  you  could  lore 
me,  and  that  you  will  be  mine  I " 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  " 

"  Lomse,  I  never  did  nor  can  I  ever  love 
any  one  but  you  I"  he  cried,  and  elssped  her 
round  the  waist. 

"  If  you  seek  to  be  revenged,  you  havo 
attuned  yonr  otfject  Tour  mockery  woukde 
more  deeply  than  I  ca^  tdl  yoa." 
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She  coTwed  her  face  with  ber  hands  and 
"wvft  bitterly. 

**  Liaten  to  me.  Will  yoa  diire  me  firom 
jon  a  seoond  timef  I  lore  yon,  and  you 
■lone.** 

"  I  hare  not  deserred  this,**  she  sohbed. 
**Take  me  homel** 

**  Not  yet.  Dry  your  ejt%,  and  know  that 
rinea  last  evening  Emma  Is  the  betrothed  of 
another.  He  alie  nerer  loved.  She  ii  as 
happy  as  I  am.  And  now  be  calm  and  ra- 
tional, and  tell  me  If  you  will  consent  to  re- 
pair the  errors  of  tbe  pant.  Will  yon  be  my 
lOTing  and  belored  wifeP" 

The  tilbury  entered  a  little  wood.  The 
borsa  kept  the  road  without  the  guidance  of 
his  master.  Right  and  left  towered  silent 
old  firs,  and  Louise  laid  her  head  trusting- 
ly against  tbe  breait  her  first  and  only 
loTe. 

Keanwhile,  Ae  hot  •  headed  lieateDsnt 
waited  under  the  big  linden.  He  was  at  the 
ai^Kunted  place  an  hour  ahead  of  time,  ^f- 
ter  walking  restlessly  to  and  fro  for  what 
seemed  to  him  an  age,  be  looked  at  his  watch 
and  murmured : 

**  A  quarter  after  ten.  Three-quarters  of 
an  hour  more,  even  If  he  is  punctual." 

His  mooologae  was  intermpted  by  the 
•omid  of  an  ^ppraaohlng  Tehide.  He  liut- 
•ned  to  the  road,  and  behold  I  there  was  his 
generous  Meod  of  the  prerions  ereolng  with 
his  cousin  Louise  at  his  side.  What  aston- 
ished him,  bowerer,  mere  than  this  UU-dJUt 
in  a  ^bur;,  was  the  fkct  that  at  this  moment 
they  turned  round ;  evidently  liaviDg  sudden- 
ly decided  to  return  to  town.  This,  as  can 
be  easily  imagined,  was  in  obedience  to  Lon- 
iae*B  wishes. 

The  lieutenant  lost  no  time,  but  rushed 
into  the  middle  of  tbe  road,  and  cried  out  at 
tbe  top  of  bis  voice : 

"  Louise  1  Cousin  Lonisel  Hold  I  Doc- 
tor I    Hold  on  I " 

Leopold  and  Louisa  looked  around  with 
evident  surprise.  ' 

"Why,  there  is  Ooosin  Ottol"  cried  the 
Utter. 

*'  Your  cousin  f  " 

"  Turn  round  1  torn  round  I  Where  are 
you  going  ?  **  cried  tbe  lieutenant,  at  tbe  very 
top  of  bis  voice. 

"  Well,  let's  tarn  round.  I  am  curious  to 
bear  what  be  bas^  gay  to  us,**  said  Louise. 

As  yet  Leopold  had  fonnd  no  time  to 
ten  Loidse  of  bis  last  night's  adventure.  He 
now  took  in  the  dtnation  in  all  its  details  at 
s  glanoe.  His  plans  assumed  form  uid  shape 
with  equal  eelmi^.  Loidse  bting  the  lieti- 
tenant's  cousin,  ber  presence  at  the  Fabriclns 
Villa  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  being  ex- 
traordinary. Beddes,  he  believed  he  pos- 
sessed aoffiolent  preseooe  of  mind  and  tact 
to  be  equal  to  every  situation  that  could 
arise.  Tbe  idea  of  presenting  his  own  and 
Emma's  fianei  to  Mamma  Fabricius,  at  the 
same  time,  had  something  ia  it  so  piquant 
that  he  determined  to  use  all  Iiis  powers  of 
persuasion  to  induce  Louise  to  second  his 
^an. 

At  first  he  introduced  the  two  cousins  to 

other  in  this  wise : 
**  Ueatenant,  I  have  the  honor  of  present- 


ing you  to  my  betrothed,  Frau  Louise  von 
UstendorST,  nie  Gerhard. — Hy  love,  allow  me 
to  make  you  acquainted  witli  the  future  hus- 
band of  my  Emma— 4he  happiest  man  aliv^ 
with  <me  exception." 

'Here  some  minutes  were  given  to  ques- 
tions and  exi^nations.  Louise  reproached 
her  cousin  fbr  attempting  to  carry  out  bis 
murderous  deigns  on  the  very  same  evening 
be  had  promised  her  to  act  like  a  man  of 
sense  for  a  week  at  least.  Otto  pleaded  the 
happy  results  of  bis  bot-headed  folly.  After 
congratulating  one  another  over  and  again, 
came  finally  the  unavoidable  "  What  now  ?  " 

LeopoM  immediately  unfolded  his  plan 
with  alt  the  rhetoric  at  bis  command,  and  an- 
swered Louise's  objections  with  so  much  sno- 
cess,  that  she  fiufdly  yielded.  Otto  was  all 
"fire  and  fiame"  for  Leopold's  project  as 
Boon  as  it  wbs  proposed,  so  tbey  now  pre- 
pared for  the  attack.  Louise  shook  her 
handsome  head  as  a  last  expression  of  ber 
disapproval,  and  then,  the  lieutenant  having 
found  an  uncomfortable  seat  in  the  tilbury, 
tbey  drove  at  a  sharp  trot  for  tbe  villa,  which 
was  but  a  short  distance  farther  on. 

"  Have  you  the  phot<^raph  with  you  f  " 
Leopold  asked  Otto,  as  tb^  alighted. 

"What,  Emma's  t" 

"The  One  with  tbe  ten  thousand  kiueson 
tbe  back,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  an  equal 
number  on  the  fkce." 

"Certainly." 

"  Will  you  let  me  take  it  fbr  a  little 
while?" 

"With  pleasure.'* 

<*Kaw,  then,  forward  I" 

Hadame  Fabricius  was  not  a  Httie  sur- 
prised when  tbe  maid  announced  the  three 
callers,  and  she  seemed  little  less  than  stu- 
pefied when  she  saw  tbe  lieutenant,  whom  for 
the  last  four  weeks  she  had  peroistentiy  re- 
fused to  admit. 

"  I  have  takep  the  liberty  to  tnlng  some 
relations  with  me,"  sidd  Leopold. 

*'  They  are  very  welcome.  Pray  be  seat- 
ed," replied  Uanmia  Fabricius. 

Louise  and  Otto  accepted  this  invitation 
with  an  alacrity  that  intimated  clearly  enough 
that  tbey  did  not  feel  altogether  oinnfortable, 
and  hoped  to  find  relief  in  a  change  of  post- 
ure. The  lieutenant's  heart  beat  most  In- 
subordinately,  and  all  of  Louise's  accustomed 
self-possession  seemed  to  have  left  her. 

*<  And  Emma  ¥  "  asked  Leopold. 

Otto  started  as  tlu>agh  a  pin  bad  been 
stuck  into  liim. 

"  Oh,  Emms  is  very  bu^,**  replied  Ka- 
dame  Fabridus,  irith  a  snaiS; 

**  Ay,  ay,  with  her  outfit ;  but  nevertheless 
she  wUl  honor  ns  for  a  few  minutes,  I  trust." 

Hadame  Fabricius  rang. 

"Annette,"  said  she  to  the  maid  wlio  an- 
swered the  bell,  "  say  to  Frluleln  Emma  that 
Dr.  Winther  Is  here.'* 

**  Heanwbile  allow  me  to  present  my  rela- 
tions.  Frau  von  ITstendorff." 

The  two  ladies  bowed. 

"  Lieutenant  von — von— ^ri7«w,  my  dear 
Otto,  hut  your  name  is  very  bard  to  pro- 
nounce." 

"I  already  hare  the  honor,"  said  Ha- 
dame Fabricius,  in  a  freeriog  tone. 
"  Ah,  tatU  mieux,  tatU  mimx  I " 


At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  Em- 
ma entered  the  room.  She  wore  a  lovely, 
bright-colored  monting-drese,  but  her  cheeks 
were  pale.  Her  handsome  though  rather  ex- 
pressionless blue  eyes  Seemed  to  tdl  of  anue 
secret  sorrow. 

When  abe  saw  the  lieutenant  she  started 
visibly,  and,  if  possible,  beeame  still  more 
ootoriesa.  Otto,  too,  trembled  to  tiie  very 
pcdnt  of  his  sword. 

Leopold  hastened  toward  the  he^tating 
girl  and  kissed  her  hand  in  a  deferential  man- 
ner; then  he  led  her  to  the  centre  of  the 
room,  drew  the  photograph  he  had  borrowed 
from  Otto  from  his  pocket  and  read : 

"  *  To  my  deariy-beloved  Otto,  with  ten 
thoQSMid  kisses. — EmtA.'  " 

Tbe  poor  girl  cried  out  as  though  she  had 
received  a  da^er-thrust. 

"  What  does  that  mean  f  "  asked  Hadame 
Fabricius ;  and  the  old  lady's  eyes  looked  as 
though  they  would  leave  their  sockets. 

"  That  means  that  Otto  is  beloved  by 
Emma,  who  ^ves  him  ten  thousand  kisses. 
It's  very  clear,  it  seems  to  me." 

*'  Are  you  mad,  my  dear  doctor  f  " 

"I  don't  think  I  am.  Hy  name  ia  Leo- 
pold. Otto,  the  dearly-beloved,  sits  over 
there,  tronMing  mote  than  ha  wonld,  I  am 
sure,  if  be  were  about  to  lead  a  forlontbope.** 

"  Bu^  hi  Heavan*s  name—" 

"  Listen  to  me  calmly,  my  dear  madams. 
Frftuldn  Emma  Is  one  of  the  most  charming 
girls  in  the  world ;  Indeed,  with  pwbaps  a 
single  exception,  there  Is  not  a  wqjnan  in  the 
whole  Qerman  Empire  who  would  nmke  me  a 
more  lovely  bride,  were  it  not  for  one  nnpap' 
donable  requisite—" 
*  "Sir!" 

"  An  unpardoaable  requisite,  I  say — her 
heart  belongs  to  another." 

"  Who  says  so  T  Who  says  her  alTectlons 
are  another's  f  " 

It  was  now  the  lieutenant's  turn  to  speak. 

"  0  madame  I "  he  sighed  from  tbe  depth 
of  bis  bosom,  "  do  not  refuse  your  consent  to 
our  union.  Emma  loves  me  as  I  love  her — 
devotedly,  passionately.  It  was  obedience 
to  the  wishes  of  a  beloved  mother  only  that 
ever  induced  her — " 

"  Oh,  what's  the  use  of  making  so  many 
words  about  it  f  "  interrupted  Leopold. — "  Yon 
understand,  madame,  that  I  relinquish  all  my 
rights  to  the  hand  of  your  daughter — that  is, 
if  I  can  relinquish  what  I  have  never  bad. 
Her  real  fionA  stands  there.— Mulein  Em- 
ma, come  here,  please— yon,  too,  lieutenant. 
Hadame  Fabridus  consents  with  i^eaaure  to 
your  union.  Give  me  your  hands." 

As  he  was  about  to  plaoe  Emma's  hand  in 
tbe  Ueutenant's,  the  astonished  and  infuriated 
wi»fnm«  sprang  between  them. 

••Stand  back  1" she  cried.  "I  wtU  dis- 
pose of  the  hand  of  my  daughter,  not  you, 
air  I" 

••  Hy  dear  madame,  what's  done  cannot  be 
undone.  An^  then  think  of  the  consequences  I 
An  abandoned  daughter,  abandoned  three 
weeks  before  the  time  set  for  tbe  wedding  I 
What  would  people  say  f  The  world  would 
be  ignorant  of  the  reason  f  And  then  the 
outfit  that  has  cost  so  much  money  and  labor. 
Shall  it  all  be  throwa  awayF  Other  suitors 
will  present  themselves,  nn  will  snsver 
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That  is  possible  ;  but  then  I  am  sore  Fr&ulein 
Emma  would  rather  die  than  consent,  a  sec- 
-oad  time,  to  marry  OQe  whom  her  heart  had 
not  ohoseo.  And  what  fault  hare  ;on  to  find 
vitli  the  tientfloant  here  f  He  not  only  loves 
.your  daughter  derotedly,  madly,  bat  he  en- 
tertains tor  you  a  reqwct  and  a  Teoeration 
vhlob,  under  the  droumttances,  are  very  r»- 
taiarkable.  Not  %  word  of  complaint  or  »• 
proaeh  hu  pua«d  hii  llpf.  Ton  wUl  bare 
in  him  (me  of  the  moit  deroted  of  lona.  Can 
a  woman  of  year  intelUgenee  and  atrength 
of  character— a  woman  in  ^om  genidne 
dignity  Is  united  with  such  gentleneu— reAiae 
her  consent,  when  the  happiness  of  two  iDno> 
cent  young  people,  the  honor  of  your  family, 
and  the  interests  of  jnstiee,  are  at  stake  t " 

It  began  to  dawn  upon  ICamma  Fabriclas 
that  she  was  defeated.  A  moment  given  to 
reflection  oonrinoed  her  that  the  wisest  thing 
to  do  was  to  put  a  good  face  on  what  seemed 
to  her  a  bad  baslnesa.  Forcing  her  broadest 
smile  into  her  bard  features,  and  her  kind- 
Uest  tone  into  her  unsympathetic  voice,  she 
asked : 

"Are  you,  then,  really  so  very  fond  of 
each  other,  my  children  f  " 

*'Tes,  mamma,"  mnrmured  the  gentle 
Emma. 

"  Well,  then,  hare  your  own  way  t  I  see 
it's  useless  to  contend  agtiiuit  the  Intrigues 

of  youth." 

"  Bravo  t  Two  pearls  in  one  net !  This 
la  the  happiest  day  of  my  life  I "  cried  Leo- 
pold. 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you,  my  dear  doo- 
tor,"  replied  ICadama  Fabrieius,  drawing  her. 
self  up  to  ber  maximum  bright. 

"  Allow  na  to  renudn  to  luncheon,  madaon, 
and  yon  shall  be  nude  acquainted  with  erery 
detail." 

Befwe  her  guests  took  leave,  XadafaM  1^ 
briciua  became  donbly  conrinoed  that  the  de> 
sires  of  young  hearts  are  not  ea^y  fliwtrted 
by  the  prqjects  of  old  heads. 


POSSIBLE  UTOPIAS. 

THAT  would  be  a  desirable  Utopia,  where 
one  could  remember  at  the  proper  time 
and  plaoe  the  good  things  which  occur  to  the 
mind  after  the  time  of  saying  them  has 
passed. 

The  French  sum  up  this  species  of  re- 
gret by  the  happy  phrase,  L'esprit  d'esca- 
Uer  " — the  wit  of  the  staircase— the  thoughts 
whicli  come  to  you  as  you  are  going  up  for 
your  hat  and  coat,  and  which  you  wish  had 
come  to  you  before.  The  puns  which  we 
have  flof  made,  the  happy  lustorical  allusEoas 
which  we  have  not  remembered,  the  felicitous 
retorts  which  we  have  ko^  fired  off,  but  which 
come  afterward  to  haunt  us,  are  among  the 
severe  pin-pricks  which  will  always  belong  to 
oor  imperfect  hamuity. 

There  an  a  bai^py  few  who  can  always 
command  their  wlta.  Thrir  nInSs  are  obedl- 
cut  handmatdma  who  bring  them  ere^  thing 
they  want,  and  these  fortunate,  qnlek-wltted 
people  are  ao  by  a  gift  of  Nature ;  it  cannot 
be  aoqdred.  People  of  the  most  solid  knowl- 
edge are  not  the  ones  wko  are  most  apt  to 
bring  it  forth  at  a  moment's  mning.  They 


are  like  those  heavy,  well-organised  English 
households  where  the  footman  is  summoned 
to  tell  the  butler  to  mention  to  the  house- 
keeper that  the  key  to  the  blue-room  is  want- 
ed, and  she  will  please  search  among  her 
bunches  for  it  The  quick-witted  have  the 
blue-room  unlocked  and  all  Its  treasures  dis- 
played before  tbe  key  is  missed  or  asked 
for. 

A  certain  learned  man  in  England,  on 
being  congratnUted  on  his  talent  for  small 
talk,  said :  "  It  has  cost  me  more  ellbrt  and 
study  to  aohieva  small  talk  than  to  conquer 
tbe  mathematics,  but  I  felt  the  des- 

perate want  of  It,  and  went  at  it  ai  a  study." 
He  was  fortunate  to  haTe  l>een  able  to  con- 
quer it 

Theodore  Hook  was  an  instanee  of  tbe 
power  of  readiness.  He  had  the  talent  of  an 
in^nmiaion^  and  could  make  verses  to  or- 
der, and  was  of  coarse  a  very  ori^oal  wit ; 
but  it  was  all  owing  to  the  instantaneoua 
action  of  his  mind.  Once  he  was  asked  what 
was  the  chief  objection  to  dining  alone. 

"  Why,  tbe  bottle  oomea  round  too  often, 
I  suppose,"  said  he. 

Again,  on  being  told  that  he  must  write 
something  for  the  EngU^unm  on  the  death  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  lalsnda, 
be  immediately  wrote : 

"'Wotterl  two8aadwklws,'sddX>eaUi, 

And  their  wUd  nutjeatiefl  redgqed  their  breath.** 

Imagine  the  whirl  of  images  which  must 
have  rushed  through  Us  bndn  before  he  got 
to  that  idea  I  The  whole  Padfle ;  tiiose  lone- 
ly islands;  thedaskymoaarofaandhlabride; 
the  royal  sange  pageantry  of  an  Island  fb* 
neral,  wlA  Ita  palm-branehee  and  monotonous 
chants;  tbe  half-naked  tn^tleal  Inhabitants 
meeting  death,  as  savages  always  do,  with 
snperstltions  dread  and  nnlawftil  rites;  the 
sea,  making  a  dirge  on  the  ahdly  shore  of 
Honolalu — all  was  qoiokly  contrasted  with 
tbe  trig  Bwving-man  hi  a  London  ehop-hoas^ 
and  tbe  king  of  terrors  tranafimned  Into  a 
ouBt<Ktter,of  soberBritiah  mien,  who  demands 
the  convenUonal  sandwich!  It  is  the  per- 
fection of  wit,  the  height  of  contrast,  "  the 
sudden  jaxtaposition  of  contradictory  ideaa," 
as  Dr.  Johnson  defines  it. 

The  late  John  Van  Buren,  one  of  tbe  wlt- 
Uest  of  men,  had  this  very  ready  response. 
He  was  master  of  repartee.  Once,  In  making 
a  speech,  he  drew  a  picture  fsS  the  evil  effects 
of  a  certain  measure,  whidi  would  be  sure 
to  defeat  the  candidate. 

Some  antagonistic  politician  who  was 
listening  said, "  Who  did  that  in  I84S  t " 

John  Van  Buren  remembered  instantane- 
ously that  his  illustrious  father  had  done 
that  very  thing,  but  his  qoick  wit  aaved  him. 

"I  don't  remember  the  gentleman's 
name,"  said  he, "  but  I  think  it  lost  htm  his 
election  1" 

A  splendid  ^ce  of  memory  like  this 
-^idng  able  to  fo^;et  one's  own  father's 
name— was  not  to  be  Ignored.  The  crowd 
laughed  and  applaudad  suoh  wonderfiii  read- 
iness. 

A  gentlMnan  in  Beaton,  <a  bring  asked  at 
the  Parker  House,  after  tbe  Krine  llquor>law 
was  enforced,  and  the  persons  who  wished 
for  brandy-and-water  were  obUged  to  go  to  a 


back-room  in  the  fourth  story  to  obtain  it, 
what  could  be  said  to  a  traveler — say  a  man 
from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis — who  wanted  a 
drink,  at  this  absurd  and  unpopular  arrange- 
ment, immediately  responded : 

"  Ton  might  say  to  him  what  the  Abb£ 
Edgeworth  sud  to  Louis  XTI.  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold,  '  Fils  de  St-Louis,  montez  en 
hauti'"  Here  was  another  magnificent  in- 
stance of  the  contrariety  of  images :  any  thing 
so  remote  as  the  Parkor  House  and  tbe 
Plaoe  Boyale,  the  learned,  ^ons  abbA  and  t^o 
"  gentlemanly  clerk,"  not  to  speak  of  tbe  nn- 
likeness  of  the  dusty,  thirsty  traveler  tnm 
St.  ZeuM,  MUtouri,  to  the  royal  Loids  who 
was  g«ng  so  bravely  to  bis  miserable  fat*, 
can  searcely  be  imag^ed.  It  was  too  good 
to  be  imme^tely  appredated.  It  takes  a 
long  process  of  reasoning  in  an  ordinary 
mind  to  follow  tbe  lightolng-flash  of  quick 
wit  which  flew  throogh  this  unusually  brill- 
iant bndn,  producing  such  a  series  of  pict- 
ures. 

Accident  sometimes  brings  about  a  very 
good  and  anusual  pun.  A  lady  was  sittmg 
in  a  drawing-room  playing  with  a  kitten;  a 
gentleman  entered  with  a  print  of  Corrc^- 
^o's  picture  of  the  *'  Magdalen  with  tbe 
Skull."   Tbe  lady  said: 

"See,  she  has  the  same  attitude  as  my 
kitten." 

"  Tes,"  srid  he,  "  and,  like  ber,  she  is 
thinUag  over  her  fort -paw"  (fma-poM). 
Here  was  a  remarkable  piece  of  good  luck 
in  the  postibility  of  bringing  a  kitten  and 
the  Magdalen  into  juxtaposition. 

Another  bit  of  quick  wit  occurred  at  a 
New  York  dinner-party  (where  many  good 
things  are  struek  off  in  the  eleetrie  ur  of 
luxury,  exoitement,  flowers,  music,  fair  wom- 
en, and  good  wlneX  where  some  one  spoke  of 
a  very  la^  and  powerfbl  man,  who  had 
orookediegs.  "  But  his  head,**  aatdabe,'*  and 
his  figure,  otherwise,  are  after  the  antique.** 
**  Probably  after  the  ^ynae  Hercules,"  sdd 
a  listener. 

This  is  quite  as  good  as  the  story  of  Ma- 
dame de  StaSl's  large  feet.  She  went  to  a 
fancy  ball  as  Minerva. 

"  How  shall  you  know  your  goddess  f  " 
s^d  one  of  ber  admirers  to  another. 

"Par  le  pied-de-StaSl,"  was  the  ready 
response.  This  is  another  piece  of  good 
luck,  for,  had  she  gone  otherwise  than  as  a 
goddess,  she  would  not  hav  needed  a  pedes- 
tal. 

After  General  Scott's  famous  "  plate  of 
soup,"  some  wit  dubbed  hhn  **  Marshal  Ta. 

reeo." 

One  witticism  often  brings  on  another. 
When  a  famous  and  very  obnoxious  criminal 
was  being  executed,  or  had  just  been  exe- 
outed,  In  New  Tork,  a  gentleman  quoted 
Oharles  Lamb's  witty  letter  to  a  fiiend,  d 
pnpo*  of  jnst  such  another  event 

"Now,  he  has  about  reached  Slrins," 
lAmb  says,  in  tbe  imaged  flight  of  the  cnl* 
prit's  soul. 

"  Tes,"  sdd  another,  "  and  be  had  better 
stop  there  to  get  aceuatomed  to  the  country 
and  the  cfimato." 

Allurions  to  hot  climates  and  the  jn^me 
are  very  common  in  American  wit,  and  idten 
vulgar  and  profane. 
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hated  cold  weather,  made  a  contrarj  appllca* 
UoD  of  this  familiar  joke.  "  It  is  one  of  the 
m&nj  ioducements  to  lead  a  bad  life,"  said 
be,  "  that  the  dreadful  plane  Ii  always  so 
comfortabl;  heaUd." 

This  ready  irit,  this  quick  action  of  the 
brain,  is  also  repeated  in  that  more  aseful 
and  ancoptmon  gift  of  being  able  to  remem- 
ber a  date,  a  poetical  quotation,  or  a  coarer- 
satioD,  when  yon  niah  to.  Some  people  can 
qnote  so  well  and  so  readily,  tliat  it  is  as  good 
aBori^nalviL  Many  familiar  lines  of  poetry 
can  be  ^us  pressed  Into  new  and  witty  nse ; 
as,  when  nome  artista  and  architects  were 
talking  together  about  thdr  orders,  and  one 
of  the  latter  said  he  had  an  order  for  one 
ohnrab,  but  he  wished  he  had  <ho,  an  artist 
qai«kly  answered,  "  Insatiate  architect,  will 
■ot  OM  suffice?" — the  use  of  "architect" 
for  "archer"  being  near  enough  to  euphony 
if  quickly  spoken. 

But  this  ready  wit  is  not  the  property  of 
us  all ;  if  it  were,  every  dinner-party  would 
be  a  Utopia,  every  lonely  coontryJioase  would 
become  a  charming  theatre,  'm  which  comedy 
of  the  highest  order  would  be  constantly  en- 
acted ;  mnut  would  entirely  cease ;  a  rainy  day 
would  not  be  dreaded.  Happy  was  that  Lon- 
don gentleman  into  whose  house  Theodore 
Hook  intruded  with  Hr.  Terry,  on  a  wager, 
and,  after  dining  and  making  the  company 
ache  with  laughter,  sat  down  and  sang  an 
improTiaed  song,  ending  with  the  words — 

*'  We  are  Tery  mn^  pleased  with  our  Ihre, 
Your  cellar  Is  aa  good  as  your  cook ; 
Mj  friend  is  Mr.  Tenr,  the  player, 
And  I'm  Hr.  Theodore  Hook." 

How  gladly  sboold  we  welcome  such  an  in- 
tmsion  t 

That  would  be  a  Utopia  where  there  should 
be  DO  more  ai^ument  on  the  "Uan  in  the 
Iron  Mask ; "  the  authorship  of  Junius ;  the 
Boger<Tichbome  case;  the  Beecher - TUton 
ttial;  or  whether  tiiere  are  more  leaTOS  on 
the  trees  this  aummer  than  there  woe  last; 
whether  it  is  warmer,  ooldsr,  w  wetter,  or 
drier,  than  it  was  Ust  summer ;  no  more  ar- 
guments (with  attempts  to  eooTlnoe)  on  the 
sulyeets  of  religion,  polities,  beauty,  the  arts, 
w  the  "  character  of  the  late  Horace  Gree- 
ley." 

No  one  Is  erer  eonvinoed  by  argument,  as 
it  Is  usually  etmdueted,  but  erery  one  rises 
after  a  wordy  battle  much  more  conrinced 
of  bis  own  opinion.  Arguments  on  the  pro- 
priety of  certain  pfarasea,  the  nse  of  words, 
the  propounding  of  certain  revolutions  in 
well  -  established  customs,  leading  to  angry 
debate,  are  very  tiresome.  So^  long  as  such 
discussions  merely  lead  to  short  conversa- 
tions, they  are  amasing ;  ao  long  as  they  are 
treated  dispassionately,  they  are  nsefnt ;  but 
the  moment  they  become  long,  angry  dis- 
patea,  as  ai^ument  among  the  illogical  is  apt 
to  do,  they  are  tedious.  It  is  no  Utopia  to 
live  with  two  such  disputants,  or  with  one  or 
many.  Smne  hungry  argnfiers  snap  you  np 
if  you  advance  an  opinion,  as  a  dog  does  a 
bone.  "  I  defy  yon  to  prove  this,"  saya  one, 
and  yon  are  launched  on  an  argument.  "  The 
auction  is  fUse  and  the  aUegator  knows 
said  one  such  eonveraational  shark.  **  I 
not  know  that  ti^giUon  knew  any  thbg," 
Mdd  Ua  oppcment 


There  is  another  Utopia  which  many  peo- 
ple aigh  for  and  never  attain,  and  that  is — 
the  power  to  expreas  their  feelings.  There 
are  certain  natures  shut  up  in  an  iron  case 
of  reserve ;  an  icy  chill  seems  to  surround 
them ;  the  more  they  feel  the  less  they  can 
aay ;  such  people  are  very  much  to  be  pitied. 
One  lady  complained  that  all  her  life  she  was 
surrounded  by  a  shroud  of  reserve  which  she 
could  not  break,  and  which  she  must  always 
wear,  whether  she  liked  It  or  not.  Coleridge 
refers  to  this  sort  of  mind  in  his  itriUng 
veree: 

"  A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  drowsy,  stilled,  aalmpauloned  grief; 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  ofrdief. 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear  I " 

How  many  a  person  has  gone  through  life 
sealed  up  in  such  a  terrible  coffin  as  this  I 
It  is  a  living  death,  the  most  dreadful  form 
of  b«ng  buried  alive. 

Then,  again,  another  Utopia  to  be  sighed 
for  is  that  reaaonable  atmosphere  In  which 
people  do  not  express  their  feelinga  too  much  ; 
the  "  very  ffuMng  "  are  to  be  avoided.  Peo- 
ple whose  hearts  are  on  their  sleeve,  who 
have  a  universal  need  of  a  confidant,  are 
very  tiresome.  Very  few  of  our  emotions  are 
BO  dignified  and  grac^hl  as  to  deserve  univer- 
sal airing.  We  always  like  those  people  whose 
eyes  fill  with  tears  at  the  sound  of  martial 
music,  or  at  the  recital  of  some  deed  of  unu- 
sual self-sacrifice  or  generosity ;  we  love  the 
music  of  a  voice  that  breaks  in  reading  an 
unexpectedly  good  line  of  poetry ;  we  like  to 
see  the  lAerit  blush  with  a  generous  emotion : 
but  these  tilings  must  b«  very  spontaneous, 
and  instantly  repressed  at  nuuufttUUioiu,  or 
we  grow  suspi<doua  of  them. 

That  would  be  a  Utopia,  indeed,  where 
one  never  had  to  ask  for  mon^ ;  not  to  have 
to  beg  for  charitable  parpoaes ;  not  to  have 
to  demand  of  an  already  depleted  exchequer 
the  necessary  medium  for  paying  a  bill  I  It 
is  a  very  astonishing,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
unnecessary,  cruelty  to  the  human  race  that 
BO  much  more  money  is  always  needed  than 
is  ever  forthcoming. 

Another  Utopia  would  be  a  world  in  which 
a  man's  ocoupatioa  did  not  affect  in  any  way 
his  social  poaitioo.  We  talk  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  on  tUs  subjeot ;  we  quote  the 

"  Bank  to  but  the  gnlneaa'  stamp, 
The  man's  the  num  Ua  a'  that," 

with  a  genuine  Scottish  accent  and  a  great 
air  of  believing  it ;  but  we  do  not.  We  are  all 
under  the  slavery  of  old  ideas  on  this  subject, 
and  respect  certain  trades  and  guilds  more 
than  we  do  other  trades  and  guilds.  It  is 
not  long  since  the  trade  of  literature  was 
among  the  ignoble  trades,  and  meant  Qrub 
Street,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  has 
risen  within  a  few  years  to  its  present  proud 
and  honorable  position ;  but  we  are  aUU  very 
auspicious  and  very  snobbish  about  olber 
equally  honorable  profesaiona. 

All  tasks,  all  pro/essiona,  are  honorable, 
so  long  as  they  are  virtuously  and  honestly 
puraued,  so  we  say ;  but  so  we  do  wl  act 
That  ronalns  among  the  possible  Utofdaa, 
When  we  shall  Uve  to  our  Ideas  on  this 
•ubjeet. 

The  long-BOugbt-for  and  never -reaehed 


Utopia  of  a  good  climate  remaina  as  yet  un- 
conquered.  Our  American  climate  is  a  thing 
to  be  wondered  at  as  a  possible  place  for  hu- 
man beings  to  lire  in :  its  sudden  changes, 
its  almost  fatal  cold,  its  unendurable  beat,  ita 
dryness  at  times,  making  the  skin  crack ;  ita. 
highly-chained  electricity,  the  enormous  pre- 
ponderance of  oxygen,  rendering  the  most, 
nervous,  irritable,  and  go-ahead  people  in  the 
world  subject  beyond  all  other  nations  tO' 
neuralgic,  rheumatic,  and  nervous  diseases,, 
giving  birth  to  one  distressing  malady  not 
known  to  other  nations,  the  "  rose  cold,"  or 
"  peach  catarrh,"  whose  miraculous  periodici- 
ty and  unexampled  sufferings  entirely  baffle 
tiie  whole  medical  learning  of  the  universe — 
such  are  some  of  the  features  of  an  American 
climate,  making  It  very  far  from  Utopia. 

The  Eo^Iih  climate  is  said  to  be  depress- 
ing, inclining  one  to  that  disease  known  as 
the  "  dismal  dumps,"  but  it  is  far  better  than 
ours,  as  witness  the  contented,  rosy  faces  of 
the  average  English  pers<w  as  compared  with 
our  knitted  brows  and  anxious,  unhappy  faces, 
as  a  race. 

Therefore  the  Utopia  for  all  men  would  be 
that  power  to  travel  which  would  enable  eve- 
ry man  to  find  his  own  climate.  There  u  a 
climate  somewhere  for  all  of  us.  Some  find 
it  at  Nice,  some  at  Baden-Baden.  Some  love 
the  sea,  others  hug  the  mountains ;  but  by  a 
certain  sarcasm  of  Destiny  those  who  love  the 
sea  are  obliged  to  live  in  the  mountains,  and 
those  who  sigh  for  the  mountains  are  chained 
to  the  oar,  and  must  live  near  the  sea.  Th& 
most  perfect  climate  for  all  would  seem  to  be 
that  soft,  mild  coolness  of  Switzerland,  where 
the  glaciers  temper  the  summer  heats,  but  do 
not  keep  the  flowers  from  blossoming  at  their 
very  feet.  Northern  Italy  haa  a  very  lovely 
climate.  That  of  Rome  is  seductive,  yet  dan* 
gerous.  Our  American  Jnne,  and  September, 
and  October,  are  Tery  Utc^ian,  but  there  we 
atop.  Kotiiing  oan  safely  be  predicted  of  the 
other  months,  except  change  and  direful  dis- 
appointment, although  we  occasionally  have 
a  better  and  a  nobler  sky  thui  we  had  hoped 
for,  and  peihapa  deserved. 

That  would,  again,  be  a  long-dreamed-of 
and  deferred  Utopia  wherein  we  should  learn 
how  to  edueate  the  young  of  our  human  race 
to  the  best  advantage.  We  think,  we  work, 
we  aim  at  great  things.  In  this  particular ; 
but  bow  few  happy,  and  useful,  and  well-edu- 
cated people  we  produce  t  There  are  no  col- 
leges, no  sohoola,  to  which  we  can  send  a  boy 
with  the  certainty  that  we  are  doing  the  beat 
thing  for  those  faculties  which  hare  been 
sent  to  him.  Nay,  worse,  we  make  dreadful 
mistakes.  We  take  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
and  we  fill  It  with  certain  characters.  The 
result,  we  hope,  will  be  good ;  but  very  often 
we  read  wretch,  scoundrel,  thief,  murderer, 
where  we  had  written  Christian,  hero,  saint, 
and  warrior.  Again,  we  may  not  turn  out 
the  criminal,  but  we  may  make  a  crippled 
nonentity,  which  is  almost  as  had,  because 
we  have  not  understood  the  boy.  To  be  sure, 
we  have  to  contend  with  that  greatest  of  all 
mysteries,  original  sin ;  but  our  own  mistakes 
are  dreadful.  The  greatest  failures  of  the 
human  race  are  the  &ilure  to  preserve  peace 
on  eartii ;  the  awkward,  and  eiqtenslTe,  and 
wasteful  huslDeas  of  war,  aa  a  means  of  8e^ 
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Wng  Tsxed  qaestioiiB;  aod  thtt  other  nd 
periu^  ndloal  failure  In  not  yet  hsTing 
learned  lunr  to  take  care  of  and  rear  oar 
ehildreo.  Dot  to  have  learned  the  great  ie> 
«reU  of  edneatioD. 

It  may  be,  it  probably  ib,  reserved  for  a 
higher  p^od  of  our  derelopmeat,  a  poraible 
€'topia  which  ire  may  expect  Bereral  yeara — 
«ay  centuries — hence,  ihis  ItDOwledge  of  how 
Co  keep  the  peace  among  oatlons,  and  how  to 
educate  oar  yoang,  so  that  there  Bhall  be  no 
failures. 

That  woold  be  a  desirable  Utopia  where 
good  cookery  prerailed.  Imagine  a  journey 
through  America,  and  a  poseibility  of  etop- 
ping  always  at  a  Kasaaaoit  House  I  A  lovely 
Utopian  beefsteak,  with  all  its  natural  jaioes 
preserred  by  beli^  broiled  over  a  wood>&re, 
pitchers  of  genuine  cream,  bread  which  has 
the  lightness  and  whiteooBB  of  a  summer 
oloud,  and  ooftbe  of  the  cleameaa  of  wjne — 
such  should  be  your  inevitable  good  fortune. 
The  fcyiag-pan,  that  dreadful  anderminer  of 
fnir  national  good  tamper,  ahonld  be  aent  to 
Koronberg  to  b«  bung  op  with  the  instm- 
menti  of  torture  uied  in  the  dark  agm;  and 
va  ihoold  afterward  travel  thron^^  a  land- 
■oapa  in  which  there  were  no  rough  spots,  on 
nitroad-eara  wUob  never  met  with  an  aedr 
dent  or  admitted  any  doat,  to  reach  one  of 
tbeie  hotela  in  Uto^  where  tbne  were  nev- 
er any  indiiferent  beda  or  any  bad  cookery. 
Such,  and  really  better  than  dl  tlus  imagiaa- 
tioo,  are  the  hotela  In  Switzerland ;  beautiAil- 
ly  ornamented  widi  flowers  in  the  oourt-yards, 
well  condocted,  and  with  admirable  service, 
they  are  as  well  worth  going  to  visit  for  a  loDg< 
auffering  American  as  are  the  picturesque 
views  —  the  daahing  water -falls,  the  snowy 
mountaina,  and  the  silent  glaciers.  Such  ho- 
tola  are  to  be  found  in  England;  and  the 
beaotifol  Lake  Derwentwater,  in  the  lake 
diatriot,  where  Wordsworth,  and  Southey, 
and  De  Qnincey,  made  Nature  doubly  famoos, 
ta  blessed  with  auch  a  one.  It  is  at  Keswick, 
and  baa,  besides  good  eookory,  a  pretty  and 
well-mannered  landlady,  who  helps  you  out 
of  your  carriage  with  her  own  neat  huoA. 

France  ia  the  land  of  good  cookery.  It  is 
aatoniahing  why  the  dark-eyed  Celta  ibould 
be  Bwdi  good  eooke,  and  the  blti»«y*d  Sax- 
ona  not.  The  Italians,  too^  are  admirable 
eooka.  In  all  the  worid  there  ia  not  such  a 
nest  of  t^ftod  mortals  who  can  eook  as  those 
peasanta  about  the  little  lake  Of  Orta,  near 
M^^e,  In  Korthem  Italy.  They  go  all 
over  Europe,  and  are  highly  prized  even  ia 
the  eafk  of  Paris.  The  saecessful  family 
of  the  Delmonioos  oome  from  some  place 
near  Orta,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 
They  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  oar  pos- 
Bible  Utopia  by  their  faultless  cooking  and 
the  admirably -managed  restanranta  wliich 
bear  their  name. 

Nor  most  the  colored  race  be  forgotten. 
They  are  great  natural  cooks.  A  Bense  of 
flavor  aeems  to  exist  in  them  which  Is  like  a 
taleot  for  music.  Perhaps  it  exists  with  col- 
or. While  the  blne-eyad  Goths  were  engaged 
in  conquering  the  world,  and  by  their  feats 
of  arma  g^oing  an  appetite,  the  softer  and 
darker  children  of  the  sun  (that  great  cook- 
faig-atore  for  the  fhiits  and  grains)  were  calm- 
ly getUng  ^nnar  and  were  ereaUng  dlahea 


whldi  should  tempt  an  appetito  which  need- 
ed an  impetus.  The  hnngty  Qoth  oonM  eat 
raw  meat,  or  at  least  endure  it  after  smoking 
it  over  his  camp-fire,  with  Us  spear  for  a 
sidt  The  softer  Italian  or  Frenchman  whom 
he  conquered  needed  the  refinements  of  the 
pdiide foitgnu^ot  i\i6fiiHdebctuf  amduan- 
piffnotu,  or  the  choux-Jtewrt  ou  parmeKUi,  to 
tempt  his  less  Gothic  digestion. 

Those  gods  of  the  north,  Thor  with  his 
hammer,  or  even  the  Norse  maiden,  would 
have  failed  to  appreciate  these  nicer  distinc- 
tions. Cookery  improves  as  it  gets  nearer 
the  sun. 

Finally  and  lastly,  a  Utopia  remains  to 
be  dreamed  of  in  which  there  will  not  be  too 
much  thumping  on  piano-fortes  by  inexperi- 
enced hands,  not  too  much  tooting  on  trom- 
tmnea  or  blowing  of  flates  by  those  who  are 
achieving  those  instrumeats.  Oh,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  slave  Fine  Bar  in  this  world  of 
dlaeordl  What  a  eeaadesa  vigil  ha  keeps 
op  t  He  never  rests,  even  in  sleep.  IHie  eye 
Is  olosed,  the  busy  bnjn  sle^  bnt  this  watw 
der  ML  the  watofa-tower  la  always  awake.  He 
bears  the  stealthy  step  of  the  burglar,  he 
lieaM  the  band  trifling  with  the  key,  he  bears 
the  watch  Uck.  He  never  rests ;  and,  in  a 
crowded  city,  what  a  aufiering  martyrdom  is 
Us  I  Every  hand-organ,  every  rattling  cart, 
every  dismal  church-bell,  adds  to  his  trou- 
ble. The  nose  is  as  great  a  tyrant  aa  Helio- 
gabalns,  and  will  only  sniff  when  it  pleases, 
but' the  delicato  ear  works  all  the  time.  Even 
in  the  country  the  birds  begin  at  four  o'clock 
to  twitter  for  his  edification,  and  there,  too, 
he  most  attend  to  that  practising  upon  un- 
known horns  and  pipes  which  forms  the  rec- 
reation of  rustic  Strepbons  and  Philanders. 
The  bagpipe,  dreadful  creation  of  Scotch  soU- 
tudes,  miserable  succesaor  of  Pan's  pipes, 
imprisoned  zephyrs  protesting  againat  their 
homely  dungeon — this  Is  added  to  the  suffer- 
log  of  Fine  Ear  in  the  country. 

Only  in  Venioe,  sweetest  daughter  of 
quiet  and  tdlence,  can  he  rest.  There,  on 
soft  waters,  does  the  noiseless  gendola  con- 
vey you  to  your  deaUnaUon  without  a  aonnd 
save  the  musical  dip  of  an  oar.  There  can 
fine  Ear  take  a  shmrt  and  ddigbtftd  reat. 
This  practising  on  mnsieal  inatnunents  in 
coUegei  and  boarding4ouaes,  and  In  hotda, 
should  be  pnt  a  sti^  to.  The  sofltarlnga  itf  a 
paUent  stodent  in  a  dose  eollego^oom,  with 
a  trombone  Over  hU  bead,  are  fearf^il.  He  ia 
tempted  to  par^hrase  Ibdame  Bohmd  and 
say: 

"O  HdsIc,  what  crimes  are  ooauoltted  In  thy 

name  I" 

One  can  almost  imagine  that  Collins  thought 
of  this  ^de  of  human  misery  whoi  he  wrote 
his  '*Ode  to  the  Passions.** 

The  possible  Utopia,  then,  is  a  place  in- 
habited by  people  of  Inflnlto  wit,  good  tem- 
per, and  a  disposition  to  agree  with  the  last 
speaker,  anpposing  that  person  to  be  your- 
self. The  Utopian  House  must  bo  large  and 
well  ventilated,  furnished  with  simplicity  and 
excdient  taste ;  your  Income  must  be  Just  a 
little  more  than  yoa  can  spend,  and  no  one 
must,  on  any  aoeount,  practise  on  musical  in- 
atnunents in  yonr  hearing.  Ton  mut  travel 
na^  yon  And  a  perfect  cUmat^  one  where 


yon  can  breathe  and  sleep  well,  and  on  no 
account  have  any  thing  to  annoy  w  tmdib 

You  most  be  Borroonded  with  cbeerlU 
companions,  and,  above  all,  must  have  ■  good 
cock.  Yoa  must,  it  is  presumable,  be  a  Tn; 
agreeable  person  yourself,  else  these  witt, 
and  good  cooks,  and  thoughtful,  considento 
people,  will  not  seek  your  company;  sod, 
having  achieved  all  this,  may  you  eqjoy  alogg 
life  in  your  possible  Uto|na. 

H.  E.  W.8. 


A   SHO£T  STUDY  OF  TSE 
MYSTESIES. 


RUNNING  over  the  July  nombers  of  A^ 
PLiTOMB*  JouRHi£  recently,  I  fell  npon 
certain  editorial  comments  on  an  article  «f 
mine  entitled  "The  Strangest  TUags  ia 
life,**  and  thui  tamed  back  and  read  lbea^ 
tide  itself  by  way  of  coming  to  bow  en* 
oluaion  as  to  their  Justioe.  Through  an  error 
of  my  own,  overlooked  in  rea^og  and  m- 
reeling  the  manuscript,  and  again  overlooked 
in  reading  the  proof-sheets,  I  flnd  that  the  find 
sentenee  of  the  article  Is  a  littie  mblaadisg 
as  to  the  actual  portion  I  intoided  tottlw, 
and  as  to  my  real  oplni<HU  on  the  Iihportut 
question  discussed.  The  sentence,  onunes- 
cing,  "  The  day  has  come  to  atop  babbling 
about  nervous  centres,"  and  going  on  to  vgt 
a  more  thorough  study  of  the  internal  onltnn 
and  forces  of  nervous  tissne,  is  defeetiTc  in 
this :  that  the  word  txdvwtdt/  should  hue 
followed  tbeworddoUftf^.  What  I  iotaded 
to  urge  was  that  atudy  of  the  nervoua  ccdIm 
was  only  competent  to  the  explanadcn  of  tba 
modes  under  which  nervous  infioenee  op- 
erates, and  oonstitatea  merdy  the  aaalfdc 
part  of  psychology ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  a  rational  expUoatlon  of  the  phenomest 
called  spiritual  the  laws  aod  constitatioi  <rf 
the  nervous  life  must  be  carefhily  Investigit- 
ed.  With  this  correction  I  will  let  the  article 
stand  as  it  is.  Bat  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
pat  myself  on  the  record  aa  depredating  tbi 
value  of  atodicB  in  nervous  anatomy  sad 
stmeture,  within  th^  legitimate  ^Tian 
ndi  one  renuffk,  however,  I  muBt  be  p<^ 
mitted,  and  I  think  most  anatomists  will  mhu 
cede  its  Justioe— namely,  tiiat,  the  mwb 
thorough  ale's  mastery  of  nervous  aoato«T 
and  Amotion,  the  less  the  indination  to  m* 
teriaUstie  views  of  mental  aetion,  and  lbs 
more  absoluto  the  oonvietion  Oat  life  Is 
sociated  with  %  series  of  unknown  aod  paB> 
aibly  unknowable  forces,  and  that  bilutds- 
tion  to  these  forces  It  presents  a  seriBS  of 
problems  that  physiological  formalariei  sN 
incompetent  to  solve.  The  phenomena  of 
spiritualism,  so  far  from  dipping  into  tUi 
higher  series  of  relations,  seem  to  me  to  ha 
purely  morbid  nervouB  phenomena,  always  u- 
aodated  with  the  epileptic  predisposition,  and 
having  00  value  whatever  except  u  ouriom 
facts  appertaining  to  that  department  of  p*7' 
chology  designated  as  medical. 

How  strikingly  thU  view  is  lUnstnited  In 
the  biographies  of  acting  spiritual  modiosM, 
and  how  minutely  and  invariably  the  CwU 
Terii>it|are  pointt  that  «an  cnlybeappe- 
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bended  in  their  fall  force  by  those  who  hare 
pfttiently  and  thoroughly  iavestigatcd  the 
nerrous  traits  and  hereditary  tendencies  of 
paiWHiB  of  thii  class.  A  case  whiob  I  hare 
reoently  inveBtigated  will  exhibit  the  whole 
gronp  of  facts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indi- 
cate their  relation  to  each  other.  Sophia 
H— ,  twenty-oae  years  of  age,  has  been 
ttib^t  to  paroxyBDu  of  clurroyanee  for  fire 
yeue.  She  i«  a  natire  of  BoitOQ,  of  eerebro- 
Tiul  tempersmuit,  the  aensaoot  predominat- 
ing  orer  tbe  intaUeetnal,  and  in  apparently 
Cood  bcaltb.  "TDor  tbMM7,  Fairfield,"  said 
a  medical  man,  who  is  a  Utde  busUoed  to  tbe 
doatrlnaa  of  ■pititnallain, "  breaks  down  in  the 

eaaaofKIssH  k  SieUin  perfect  physical 

health.**  Having  bam  introdoced,  Uiaa  H  

wma  «o  kind  aa  to  sabndt  to  any  testa  I  might 
saleotf  and  to  answer  any  questions  I  wished 
to  ask.  I  aooordinglyprorided  myself  with  an 
assortment  of  drags  of  Tarioas  tastes,  rang- 
ing  from  the  intolerably  bitter  and  acid  to  the 
exceedingly  sweet  and  aromatic,  taking  the 
praeaotion  to  procure  them  in  the  form  of  au- 
gaiMwated  pellets.  The  iudnoed  clairroyance 
having  snpervened  with  the  alight  sbiver  usual 
in  SQoh  oases,  I  requested  that  the  eyes  of 

Miss  H  should  be  bandaged  with  a  heavy 

black-ailk  scarf,  personally  superrising  the 
operation.  I  tbm  requested  the  attendant  to 
tit  in  an  adjoining  room,  where  he  could  see 

me,  but  not  Hiss  H  ;  and,  seating  my* 

aelf  about  six  feet  from  the  medium,  I  oom- 
Dienced  the  experiments  by  putting  a  pellet 
of  qafadne  in  my  mouth.   For  hiilf  a  minute 

the  expression  on  the  faee  of  Hies  H  

was  one  of  exceeding  aatisfaoUon ;  but  the 
instant  the  n^r  was  lUsaolTed,  and  the  qni- 
idna  oranmeooed  to  aSbet  the  taate-bods,  the 
aatisAtction  Tanished,  and,  although  I  did  not 
■Km  a  mosde  in  indication  of  the  diBsgree< 
aUe  acssation,  she  began  to  expectorate  spas- 
Bodically  and  rioleoUy,  as  if  trying  to  expel 
aomething  ftom  hoc  month.  I  eontinned  tbe 
flzperimenta  with  pellets  of  asafmtlda  and 
ettm  ii^ar-coated  preparations,  with  the  re- 
salt  of  convincing  mysdf  that  the  series  of 
senaatifms  experienceid  by  me  was  actually 
reproduced  teriaUm  on  the  tongue  of  the  par 
tient.  I  then  directed  my  mind  to  the  table 
in  my  own  room,  and  asked  the  medium  to 
describe  it  in  detail,  which  she  did,  specify- 
ing one  jar  of  alcohol  aa  containing  the  brain 
and  spinal  column  of  a  cat ;  another  aa  filled 
with  yellow  liqaid,  and  containing  the  brain 
of  a  mouse  and  that  6f  a  fish ;  and  a  third  as 
b^g  half-full  of  bngs  and  flies.  She  then 
described  my  Quekett  microscope  and  tbe 
aaahogany  box  in  which  it  was  kept ;  went  on 
to  toll  me  about  my  dissecting-lena  and  how 
it  was  arranged  (the  iDstrument  is  one  of 
very  peculiar  pattern,  especially  adapted  to 
inaeetdiasection);  enumerated  the  titles  of 
books  lying  on  the  table,  among  them  a  work 
«m  emi^ratlve  anatomy  and  one  of  Hnxley*a 
reeont  poblioations ;  and,  after  spedfyb^ 
vBrioOf  glasses  and  minor  Instonments  lying 
In  a  grflra  box  (iridch  I  had  fbrgottoD  abont), 
flnatly  ooncladed  bydeaoiibtiig  a  condensing- 
IflOa,  and  telling  me  what  it  was  for,  adding 
that  I  often  used  It  bi  dissecting  mice,  which 
wu  the  fact  The  tkaitx  ocoapied  half  an 
hour,  perhaps.  At  subsequent  ritmces  she 
the  aame  singolar  accuracy  as  to 


mental  impressions  thathad  previously  passed 
through  my  own  mind,  but  was  perfectly  in- 
capable of  going  beyond  them. 

Now  for  the  sequel.   On  careful  inquiry, 

Miss  H         confessed  that  her  attacks  of 

clairvoyance  were  at  first  heralded  by  almost 
unendurable  neural^  with  p^ns  shootiog 
from  the  back  of  the  neck  upward  and  for- 
ward, and  that  these  paroxysms  still  oeca- 

siontilyoocnrred.  Hertnother,GharleflH  , 

eighteen  years  of  age,  and  of  vital  tempera- 
ment, has  been  for  several  years  under  treat- 
ment for  s^al  ei^qwy,  and  her  father  was 
a  pronounced  epileptic.  An  elder  brother, 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  is  sntject  to  parox- 
ysms of  neuralgia  very  similar  to  those  In 

which  the  career  of  Hiss  H  commenced. 

In  a  word,  not  to  amplify  tedionsly,  the  epi- 
leptic predisposition  is  strongly  marked  In 
every  member  of  the  family — an  inherited 
nervous  taint,  showing  itself  in  the  younger 
son  in  its  most  pronounced  form,  and  in  tbe 
instance  of  the  medium  herself  m  a  lar- 
vated  form,  without  perceptible  convulsions. 
All  three  have,  at  different  periods,  been  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  somnambulism ;  and  yet, 
jndg^g  from  superficial  data,  they  are  of  ro- 
bust constitution  and  in  fuU  health. 

Tbe  case  of  tbe  Eddy  brothers,  whose 
afancM  were  noticed  in  my  recent  article,  fur- 
nishes another  iUustration  of  the  same  state 
of  facts.  I^e  father  was  a  Methodist  ex- 
faorter  of  the  most  emotional  type.  The 
mother  was  a  compound  of  religious  enthu- 
siast and  fortune-teller.  The  maternal  ances- 
try was  actively  eooeemed  in  the  ancient 
manifbstattons  at  Salem.  The  two  young- 
er brothers,  medlnms,  have  always  been 
snlitfeot  to  what  the  n^hbora  style  **  queer 
spells,"  and  tbe  litlher  had  fits.  The  elder 
brother  is  a  Swedenbor^an  minister — that 
is  to  say,  holds  tenets  peculiarly  akin  to 
the  doctrines  of  spiritoallam.  I  investigated 
the  case  In  October  last,  some  weeks  after 
the  work  on  spiritualism  had  been  submitted, 
and  consequently  waa  not  able  to  include  the 
data  in  tbe  fortiicomlng  work — a  thing  to  be 
the  more  regretted  because  tbe  facts  are  typ- 
ically illustrative  of  the  correlation  that  sub- 
sists between  epilepsy  and  the  paroxysms  of 
the  spiritual  medium.  Into  the  laws  that 
govern  this  correlation  I  will  not  now  in- 
quire, as  I  have  had  my  opportunity  on  that 
question.  Physiol<^ats  cannot  tell  why  it  is 
that  a  tomcat  with  blue  eyes  is  always  deaf, 
nor  why  gout  is  correlated  with  psoriasis. 
The  facts  are  matters  of  observation,  for 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  physiological 
science,  no  rational  explanation  can  be  as- 
signed ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  fhcts  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  of  unqueetionnble 
validity.  Again,  in  the  phenomena  of  spirit- 
ualism, whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
ves^ato  the  nervous  states  and  hereditary 
predisposition  of  ma  msffiiun  after  another, 
until  he  haa  axhanated  the  list  of  avdlable 
candidates,  will  find  that  tiie  phenomena  are 
so  constantly  associated  with  the  ^lleptic 
itmront  as  to  be  justiy  classifiable  irith  tbe 
symptoms  of  that  spedal  type  of  nervons  de- 
generation. Sudi  being  the  case,  eUrroy- 
anee  and  trance  must  be  ooosidered  simply 
as  the  psychical  exponento  of  certain  morbid 
states  of  the  tissues  of  the  brain— very  strange 


in  some  of  their  aspects,  but  to  be  viewed 
with  apprehension  and  corrected  by  medical 
treatment,  if  possible,  not  exhibited  to  gratify 
the  morbid  curiosity  of  such  aa  are  always 
hunting  for  miracles  and  mysteries.* 

One  or  two  points  in  reference  to  both 
these  cases  should  be  noted,  in  order  that 
their  bearing  may  be  fairly  appreciated.  In 
each  family  tbe  elder  brother,  who  may  be 
fairly  preenmed  to  have  been  tbe  product  of 
the  highest  physical  vigor  of  the  parents, 
partially  escapes  the  taint,  which  appears  in 
tbe  elder  Eddy  only  as  Intellectaal  predlspo- 
rititm,  and  in  the  elder  H—  as  a  tendency 
to  THtlgo.  Again,  of  the  two  Eddy  boys, 
who  are  mediums,  the  elder  and  stKmger,  a 
man  of  vital  t«nperament,  and  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  produces  the  materializing  pho- 
nomena,  while  the  younger  and  punier  of 
them  is  a  trance-medium.  I  speak  conven- 
tionally when  I  talk  of  the  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  these  mediums ;  for,  having  made 
it  a  rule  not  to  trouble  myself  with  investi- 
gating pnblic  »6antxa  where  the  probabilities 
are  that  all  the  necessary  facilities  for  optical 
deception  hare  been  prearranged,  I  did  not 
apply  any  tests  whatever,  and  limited  my  in- 
quiries to  tbe  detection  and  description  of 
the  epileptic  predisposition.  And  if  any 
reader  should  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 


•  Wliat  la  Btyled  crednUtr  haa  ita  pbTeiologkal 
bteie.  In  the  majoritr  of  instances,  so  ftr  as  I  have 
obeerred,  elttier  In  the  existence  of  peculiar  ner- 
vons experiences  or  In  a  predlspodUon  that  rendera 
them  possible.  In  the  coarse  of  my  Intlmadea 
with  stadents,  and  with  hl^hly-onltinted  persons, 
who  were  incapable  of  crednlitj  In  tbe  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  I  hare  frequently  observed 
the  phenomenon  of  an  Inherited  predisposition 
batfflng  for  existence  with  the  rational  lutellect,  on 
ooeaalona  when  the  nerrons  system  was  Uboring 
under  exceselve  exbansUon.  At  audi  times,  or  In 
periods  of  great  nervous  tenaton,  Inherited  sapei^ 
stltlons  very  ftcqnentlr  assert  themselTea  spon- 
taneouslT,  with  something  of  tbeir  orbclnal  force, 
eren  wlUi  persons,  of  tbe  highest  intellectual  cult- 
ure. A  man  who  has  bad  trance-experiences  at  a 
period  of  nerrons  debility,  or  nnder  the  inflnence 
of  an  anesthetic  agent,  knows  expetlentlally  that 
such  experiences  are  real,  and  that  they  bring  with 
them  a  train  of  very  singular  and  Inexplicable  psy- 
chical Impressions.  la  good  health  be  may  bare 
no  Interest  in  such  things,  except  to  saj  truth  (tally 
that  ther  may  occur,  and -to  concede  their  existence 
as  strange  psTChologlcal  (hcts— morbid  but  real 
products.  On  the  other  hand.  In  a  very  lai^  class 
of  peraons,  who,  owing  to  favorable  conditions  in 
life,  know  nothing  of  these  pbenomena  experien- 
tlallr,tbe  predisposition  exists,  and  shows  itself  tn 
what  ia  generally  termed  cmdtUl^— that  Is  to  say, 
in  a  tendency  to  accept  and  dwell  lovingly  npou 
the  marvelous,  la  resolving  this  problem,  it  i« 
worth  the  while  to  remember  that  all  our  psychi- 
cal poralbllUIea  are  potential  In  tbe  nerrons  sys- 
tem, and  that,  comparatively  ^eiAlag,  these  pos- 
sibilities vary  exceedingly  In  dUferent  indtvidoala, 
are  partly  hereditary,  partly  acquired,  and  resnlt 
tn  that  variety  of  tntellectnal  biases  that  contact 
with  men  conUnnallyilliistrateB.  Tbe  ptdnt  I  wish 
to  Impresa  particnlarij,  however,  la  that  the  ten- 
dency to  believe  In  strange  paycbtc  pbenomena  la 
genmlly  tbe  intellectu^  representatlre  of  an  In- 
herent bat  often  latent  possibUIty  of  experiencing 
them.  Dr.  Uaudsley  styles  this  latent  neitrosU. 
For  example:  the  poastblU^  of  experiencing  a 
premonltoiy  dream  most  exist  In  the  nerrons  or- 
ganism before  a  person  can  eonosde  the  realty  of 
such  a  phenomenon.  Bi  other  words,  strange  bsMelli 
are  the  exponents  of  exceptional  nerrons  anscep- 
tlbilitles.  Good  physical  ccndiUone,  not  rational 
ana^sis,  hare  been  mainly  InelramenUI  in  dimln- 
Ishfngthe  popular  Interest  In  exceptional  psjchio 
bets. 
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person  to  be  iDdifferent  aa  to  the  question 
whether  the  phenomena  produced  by  tbe 
elder  Eddy  are  genuine  or  spurious,  I  bare 
simply  to  answer  that  I  had  previously  wit* 
nessed  similar  phenomena  in  my  own  room, 
uoder  conditions  of  test  prescribed  by  my- 
self, and  that  the  important  point  with  me 
was  to  veriry  the  epileptic  predisposition  in 
as  many  instaoces  of  spiritual  mediums  as  I 
could  possibly  or  eoDTeDiently  observe.  Thus, 
haTing  rerifled  the  materiallzlDg  phwiomeoa 
in  several  instances,  and  knowing,  as  a  Bci> 
entific  verity,  that  they  may  occur,  although 
I  have  an  exceeding  interest  in  the  nervous 
traits  and  predispositions  of  a  medium  who 
can  prodnoo  them,  I  am  neither  Rtartled  nor 
oarions  as  to  the  feats  themselves.  IVom 
the  scientific  aqteot,  they  are  the  least  Im- 
portant phenomena  of  itdritoalism — star- 
tling, aitoniahlng,  adapted  to  captivate  the 
popular  imagination,  and  to  the  production 
of  senmtional  reports  in  tbe  nevspapem ;  but 
mere  nerroas  (mm  defirc$  tiiat  no  man  cares 
to  witness  after  he  has  once  decided  whether 
they  are  real  occurrences  or  not.  Of  course, 
after  witnessing  pheuomena  of  this  type,  and 
white  reviewing  one's  mental  memoranda  of 
them,  the  question  always  comes  up  whether 
they  may  not  have  been  mere  phantasms, 
optical  illusions,  reflex  speotn,  or  stHnething 
of  such  nature.  For  myself,  I  will  say  that  I 
have  lived  in  the  world  thirty-five  years,  and 
that,  both  as  respects  vision  and  hearing,  I 
have  always  been  noted  for  aocuraoy  and 
delicacy  of  perception,  and  for  mathematical 
distinctness  of  impresaion  as  to  objects  cog- 
nizable by  tbe  senses.  A  delusive  sensatioD 
is  something  unknown  to  me.  I  have  been, 
at  various  periods,  subject  to  presentimental 
dreams  and  to  waking  premonitions,  but,  ex- 
cept in  nervouB  fever,  or  under  anffisthesia, 
tiie  nervous  state  known  as  clurvoyanoe  is 
not  within  the  circle  of  my  experiences.  As 
to  tmpnidty  from  what  is  generally  Bt^led 
nwrooBnesa,  I  cooldi  I  tiiiak,  shake  hands 
with  a  ghost  at  midnight  without  the  sli^t* 
est  tremor,  the  (kot  bdng  that  I  am  so  indif- 
ferent and  nnsympathetio  in  these  matters  that 
I  am  often  ashamed  of  my  own  apathy  when 
in  conversation  with  persons  of  more  enthu- 
siastic temperament.  The  source  of  this  in- 
diflference  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  fact  that  I 
have  an  abiding  and  unfashionable  sympathy 
with  those  higher  spiritual  forces  and  those 
higher  aspects  of  spiritual  ealtnre  that  give 
religion  its  vitality  and  its  historical  val- 
ue and  significance,  and  that,  in  view  of  the 
latter,  with  their  deep  bat  silent  influence  in 
redeeming  human  life  to  tbe  higher  good  and 
the  higher  beautiful,  the  phenomena  of 
spiritualism  seem  to  me  but  morbid  and  fan- 
tastic mockeries  of  the  really  spirituallElng 
and  ennobling.  I  have,  hence,  a  peculiar 
immunity  as  respects  illusion  In  regard  to 
these  phenomena,  because  of  a  thorough 
contempt  for  the  moral  and  Intelleetoal  attl- 
'  tade  of  persons  who  can  pass  their  Uvea  in 
practising  them.  The  inveetlgation  of  them, 
indeed,  has  been  with  me  but  one  of  the  mi- 
nor aspects  of  a  oomprehensive  series,  with  a 
view  to  unfold  and  demonstrate  the  scien- 
tific basis  of  religion.  But  I  must  frankly 
own,  nevertheleM,  that  the  phenomena  are 
in  many  eases  real  and  genuine,  and  that,  as 


such,  psychological  science  cannot  properly 
disregard  them. 

This  one  warniog  let  me  give  to  amateur 
investigators :  unless  you  are  thoroughly 
trained  to  habits  of  exact  scientific  investi- 
gation, and  have  passed  patient  years  ia  the 
practical  study  of  tbe  anatomy,  histology, 
functions,  and  forces  of  the  nervous  system, 
relegate  this  field  of  Inquiry  to  men  who 
make  a  specialty  of  neurological  etodies.  If 
you  have  had  such  a  training,  and  can  unravel 
the  details  of  a  nervous  organism,  centre  by 
centre,  then,  as  a  prdiminary  step,  visit  in- 
sane asylums  and  hospitals  and  prisons,  and 
make  yourself  familiar  from  life  with  all  the 
shades  and  varieties  of  morUd  nerroiu  phe- 
nomena. As  an  initial  memorandum,  yon 
will  find  that,  in  insane  asylums,  along  with 
every  apeciei  of  hallneination  and  dduslon, 
the  nsion  of  spirits  of  the  dead  and  the  pe- 
riodical paroqvm  of  elairvoyanoe  are  of  oon- 
stant  oecunuce.  I  hsve  seldom  observed 
an  insane  patient  eaiefnlly  through  any  num- 
ber of  parozysms  without  finding  that  the 
fit  was  either  preceded  or  followed — gener- 
ally the  former — by  a  period  of  clairvoyance, 
during  which  the  intelligence  exhibited  parti- 
cipated in  tbe  same  preternatural  aspects  that 
are  common  with  tranoe-mediuma.  Next,  on 
comparing  the  physical  symptoms  that  ac- 
company tbe  trances  of  spiritual  mediums 
with  the  more  pronounced  series  observed  in 
settled  insanity,  the  investigator  will  find 
that  they  are  substantially  identical  —  the 
exponents  of  what  may  be  styled  a  prc^ree- 
sive  nervous  dissolution.  The  oonolusion  will 
thus  be  forced  upon  him  that  tbe  phmomena 
of  spiritualism  are  sjrmptoms  of  nervous  per- 
version and  d^neracy,  and  that  the  singulu 
forces  illustrated  in  these  phenomena  are  the 
reeolts  of  rapid  molecular  transformations 
of  the  Intimate  struetme  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres. Lastly,  In  order  to  vnify  this  conclu- 
sion, he  irill  direct  his  Inquiries  especially  to 
the  nervous  states  and  hereditary  tendencies 
of  the  mediums  themselves.  I  lutve  no  hesi- 
tation in  predicting  the  result  of  snob  a  meth- 
od of  investigation  ;  fbr,  in  all  the  mediums 
that  I  have  examined  aa  to  these  points,  in 
not  a  single  instance  hare  minute  observation 
and  careful  inquiry  failed  to  detect  and  verify 
tbe  existence  of  the  epileptic  tuuroti* ;  so 
that,  strange  as  the  phenomena  appear,  when 
superficially  examined  and  regarded  without 
reference  to  their  etiology,  the  moment  the 
inquiry  is  directed  to  their  causes,  they  re- 
solve themselves  into  morbid  products  of 
nervous  disturbance.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
they  difi'er  in  many  respects  from  phenomena 
generally  classed  with  the  products  of  uncon- 
scious cerebration. 

I  will  give  an  instance  of  the  latter  which 
baa  just  been  contributed  to  my  portfolio  by 
Dr.  S.  J.  Parker,  of  Ithaca,  New  Tork,  for- 
merly a  surgeon  io  the  United  States  Army. 
**  In  the  great  Orant  advance  of  1864,"  writes 
Dr.  Pari^er,  "  a  soldier  came  to  me  while  act- 
ing as  snrgeon  at  tiie  White  Hoase  on  Tork 
River,  with  a  grape-shot  of  two  ounces  In 
wdght  imbedded  in  his  forehead.  Kie  wound 
and  laoeratlmi  wm  ftightfhl.  The  whole 
forehead  -  skull  was  crushed  from  the  hair 
over  the  right  ear  to  the  hair  over  tbe  left, 
tutd  from  just  above  the  eyes  to  and  Into  the 


hair  growing  on  the  frontal  part  of  the  head. 
The  ball  lay  under  fragments  of  the  skull 
just  above  tbe  right  eye.  I  extracted  it 
without  relief  to  the  symptoms,  which  were- 
as  follows : 

"Although  the  man  had  walked  sixteen 
miles  after  he  was  shot,  in  a  military  atti- 
tude, with  bis  musket  on  his  shoulder,  he 
was  determined  to  keep  on  walking,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  have  him  thrown  down  and 
his  musket  taken  away  by  force,  to  prevent 
him  from  continuing  his  monotonous  military 
tramp.  He  would  atop  an  instant,  answer  fee> 
bly  any  question  put  to  him,  then  walk  on. 
Being  turned  about  by  force,  he  would  walk 
on  in  the  new  direotion  until  he  was  stopped 
and  turned  again ;  yet  taking  notice  of  oh- 
studes  in  his  way,  avoiding  trees,  fordii^ 
streams  of  water  with  his  usual  oare,  and  ao 
on.  Whw  cmnpelled  to  lie  still  he  evinced 
no  disposition  to  get  up,  or  even  to  alter  his 
position.  When  I  eompeUed  him  to  eat,  be 
w«it  on  with  the  moitions  of  eating  after  the 
food  was  exhausted  and  until  I  stopped  him 
fordbly.  But  walking  without  the  power  to 
stop  was  the  symptom  that  supervened  when- 
ever he  was  excited.  He  slowly  and  feebly 
answered  all  my  questions;  stated  that  he 
had  no  pam,  did  net  think  he  was  in  any  dui- 
ger,  and  was  not  badly  hurt ;  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  his  wound  dressed  and  to  retam 
to  the  field,  but  did  not  care  particnlariy 
whether  I  dressed  it  or  not ;  showed  great 
muscular  strength,  so  that  it  required  consid- 
erable force  to  compel  him  to  obey  surgical 
orders.  After  he  had  been  held  fast  by  me 
and  my  assistants  for  a  few  minutes,  he  was 
ordered  to  stand  and  present  arms.  He  did 
so  very  promptly,  and  would  have  died,  I 
think,  rather  than  stir  out  of  his  tracks,  un- 
less by  some  jar  or  concussion  of  the  brain 
he  was  set  to  walking  a^n,  when  off  he 
would  townp  in  military  style^  avoltUng  ob- 
staclM  in  his  way  with  the  usual  oare  of  a 
conscious  man.** 

In  this  instance,  with  the  ideo-motor  cen- 
tres of  the  hrun  completely  contused,  the 
inquirer  has  a  case  that  offers  a  tidentiily  sat- 
isfactory illustration  of  the  kind  of  actions 
which  occur  in  unoonsdous  cerebration.  The 
temporal  lobes  of  the  brain,  tbe  cerebellum 
or  locomotive  centre,  the  vital  and  spinal 
centres,  and  the  centres  and  organs  of  sensa- 
tion, were  still  intact,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  olfactory  oi^anism.  The  whole 
sensory  and  instlncto  -  motor  man  was  still 
uninjured ;  but  his  movements  were  purely 
automatic,  so  far  as  eould  be  gathered  ftom 
the  symptoms. 

This  dramatic  case  (Huxley  describes  at 
length  a  very  similar  one  in  his  1874^per 
before  the  British  Association)  indicates  very 
minutely  and  distinctiy  the  rdative  limits  and 
truts  of  unconscious  nervous  action,  as  com- 
pared with  voluntary  movements.  In  the 
phenomena  of  spiritualism,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  physiologist  has  to  deal,  not  with 
extirpation  of  the  anterior  lobes  (ideo-mirtoc 
centres),  but  with  the  morbid  Ainetimi 
those  lobes,  which  are  the  great  centres  of 
perception,  of  voUUon,  and  of  ideation,  and 
In  which  the  mnltifitrious  aoUvltiefl  of  other 
ganglia  of  the  nervous  system  become  snb- 
Jeots  of  cognition  and  consdouaiess.  ClaiT^ 
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ToyaDoe  is  thus  one  of  the  results  of  morbid 
fonetioD  of  tbe  perceptive  ceatrea  of  the  hu- 
man brtin,  wbilt  hallaoiaatioQ  and  UlosioQ 
acoompanj  morbid  function  of  the  sensorj 
ceatrsB,  and  ue  b;r  means  lymptoma  of 
such  wd|^ty  import  as  thdr  more  qalet  eor^ 
rdaUre.  The  latter  often  eoexiBt  with  no- 
Impaired  inteUecttul  facalUes ;  the  former, 
particnlarly  in  its  settled  stages,  engenders 
«B  intellectual  bias  (sura),  which  is  fatal  to 
nwDtal  soundness,  siid  inrarlably  predisposes 
its  Tictim  to  accept  saoh  tenets  as  the  litera- 
ture of  spiritualism  illustrates.  In  all  my 
conrenations  with  arewed  spiritualista,  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  I  have  never  commit- 
ted the  blander  of  imagining  that  argument 
conld  be  of  any  arail.  To  tbe  few  who  were 
drifting  in  that  direction,  and  who  bare  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  they  should  become 
spiritualists  unless  oert^  phenomena  they 
bad  witnessed  could  be  reeoired,  I  have  lat- 
terly ventured  to  suggest  that  the  predispo- 
sition to  accept  these  doctrines  is  in  itself 
something  that  calls  for  medical  treatment 
rather  than  for  a^umeut,  and  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  which  toidcs  are  better  adapted  than 
tallting.  In  the  sad  case  of  Robert  Dale 
Owen,*  for  example,  an  inherited  predisposi- 
tion existed  in  the  Orst  instance.  The  intel- 
lectual bias  that  rendered  him  a  life-long 
spiritualist,  and  psrtty  vidated  the  work  of 
a  brilUant  mind,  was -but  the  natural  resnlt 
of  tiiia  predisporitlon ;  and  tiie  Insanity  that 
has  at  last  oreruken  him  era  be  justly 
Tiewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  tbe  final 
stage  of  the  disorder.  I  bad  an  bOnr^s  inter- 
▼tev  with  Mr.  Owen  in  the  winter  of  1878-'74, 
intending  to  dlsetiss  Us  case  in  connection 
with  that  of  tbe  late  Judge  Edmonds,  and 
ahall  ncTer  foi^et  tbe  vivid  impression  I  then 
had  that  the  shadow  of  madness  was  already 
over  him.  It  suffices  to  say  that  the  impres- 
sion led  me  to  omit  his  name  in  the  list  of 
cases,  and  merely  to  allude  to  it  elsewhere, 
lest  some  word  of  mine  might  hasten  tbe 
impending  destiny,  and  that  tbe  sad  finaU 
has  justified  that  omission.  A  more  terrible 
warning  to  enthusiastic  spiritualists  than  the 
fate  of  this  apostle  of  their  doctriues  could 

*  Two  daji  after  the  above  was  wrtttea,  the  fol- 
lowfof  note,  onKr.Owen'a  case,  ftom  UieSi^w^ 
fatendent  of  the  Indbma  State  Hospital  for  tbe 
Inaute,  was  placed  In  my  hands.  The  praetlved 
alienist  ears :  "  Beforrlng  to  an  article  Id  which, 
Inferenttall;,  tbe  Insaoltr  of  Bobert  Dale  Owen, 
now  fa  my  care,  is  connected  with  tbe  celebrated 
Katie  Klnff  Impoetnrea,  I  beg  leare  to  state,  for 
Am  benellt  of  the  many  persons  Interested,  that, 
wUiif  /  Mi«tw  Vu  menMt  atnm^Uon  <^  pertonal 
aauuotu  eommunieation  wUh  tpirU  bHngt  U  evi- 
dme$ef  IttMnlfir,  Ur.  Owen's  present  condition  Is 
dearly  attributable  to  other  predisposing  or  excit- 
ing csnsea  than  qdiitaaHsm,  in  any  of  Its  phases, 
tbeoietlcal  or  experimental.  Tbe  whole  sab^ect 
of  aptritoalism  seems.  Indeed,  to  have  dropped 
oat  of  Hr.  Owen's  thouftbt."  I  bave  put  in  UoAo 
a  statement  of  opinion  aa  to  the  symplomatloTaltte 
of  tiie  Tlskm  of  spirits,  which  Is  almost  word  for 
word  coincident  witlt  the  view  I  have  expressed 
tn  tbe  work  on  splritaallsm.  The  mere  bet  that 
Bplritnatlsra  Is  not  even  alluded  to  In  bli  ravlDge, 
however,  bjno  means  demonstrates  the  doctor's 
view  that  his  speculations  and  Investigations  bave 
had  DO  Influence  In  tadndng  them.  The  predls- 
poslag  cause  of  the  bieak-down  of  the  nervous 
^rslem  was  my  eerttinly  hereditary  taint,  and 
fSDaonnead  sptrltBSUsia  was  sfanply  one  of  tbe 
I  of  (be  disoider,  but  asslstea  to  Mng  on  the 


not  possibly  have  occurred  to  give  point  to 
what  physiology  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 
The  result  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  iso- 
lated or  even  an  uncommon  one.  The  last 
da^  of  many  a  medium  have  been  passed  in 
tbe  insane  hospital  or  in  alowlj-progresdve 
idiocy.  , 

What,  then,  is  the  Isist  word  that  physlolc^ 
has  to  say  as  to  the  phenomena  and  literature 
of  spiritnalism  ?  Simply  this :  that  the  phe- 
nomena are  invariably  associated  with  the 
epileptio  fMunmi,  either  hereditary  or  ac- 
quired ;  that  the  apparently  occult  forces 
and  tho  strange  sources  of  intelligence  often 
illustrated  at  tianeet  are  the  exponents  of  an 
environing  nervous  influence,  consequent  up- 
on degeneration  of  the  nervous  centres,  and 
engendered  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
production  of  electricity  by  tbe  decomposi- 
tion of  zinc  in  solution  of  nitric  acid  ;  that, 
finally,  the  predisposition  to  accept  the  doc- 
trines and  tenets  of  spiritualism  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  such  nervous  disturbance, 
and  should  be  treated  as  a  symptom  of  ner- 
vous disorder,  not  argued  with  after  the  man- 
ner that  one  man  argues  witb  another  on  sci- 
entific questions."  These  are  not  statements 
of  a  theory  intended  to  explain  the  phenom- 
ena— that  is,  to  tell  how  tbey  are  produced, 
as  one  explains  tbe  swinging  of  a  pendulum. 
They  are  facts  of  observation  that  lay  bare 
the  causes,  not  of  tbe  phenomena  wly,  but 
of  the  mentsl  predisposition  slso,  that  has 
ereotuatdd  in  giving  spiritualism  a  disUne- 
tive  and  peculiar  literatnrft  However  genu- 
ine the  phenomena,  and  however  real  tbe 
superhuman  iDtelligence  exhibited  by  medi- 

•  The  citation  from  Ur.  Lecky,  yage  SO  of  Ap- 
nwroKs'  JouBK^  July  8d,  Ulastratea  tbe  defects 
of  the  so-called  phllosopbtcal  (generalizing)  man- 
ner of  treating  these  qneetlons.  It  Is  v«e$  trae, 
perb^A  that  llie  phenomena  of  soieeiy  bave  nev- 
er been  disproved,  but  It  la  qnite  untrue  that  they 
have  ceased  to  exist  as  tbe  rationalising  process 
baa  made  progress,  or  by  epecUIc  rational  action. 
As  reapecta  name,  theae  phenomena  bave  anffered 
many  transformations  ftom  age  to  age,  appearing 
now  under  tbe  dealgnatloa  of  magic,  now  as  sor- 
cery, now  In  tbe  practices  of  tbe  mystics  and  \Uu- 
nrinotf,  now  as  mesmerism,  Anally  as  aplritnaUem. 
But  they  have  been  aubatantlally  the  same  under 
all  tbelr  desigDatlons.  The  bklra  (mystlcO  of 
Hlndoatan  and  Arabia  have  depended  upon  them 
for  ages  tor  tiwlr  Inflinnee  wim  their  lespeetlve 
races,  and  there  Is  ground  to  beUeve  that  they 
formed  tbe  basis  of  tbe  very  andent  Egyptian  mys- 
teries. Balverte'a  history  of  the  occult  sdencee 
shows  this,  I  think,  beyond  a  doubt,  although  he 
holds  a  dUIhrent  theory.  The  apparent  death  of 
tbe  ftklrs  of  tbe  Orient  has,  indeed,  never  been 
eqaaled  in  the  phenomena  of  modem  spiritualism. 
The  truth  Is,  when  the  history  of  tbe  Aryan  races 
Is  careAilly  examined,  it  ia  clear  that  this  series  of 
phenomena  has  descended  from  the  remotest  ages, 
and  that  among  tbe  Greeks  tbe  mysteries  unques- 
tlonahlycouBtsted  mainly  In  their  practice.  It  was 
thus,  on  account  of  the  singular  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  It,  that  tbe  ancients  styled  epOepsy  tbe 
sacred  madness,  and  It  ia  now  quite  well  antben- 
Ucated  that  candidates  for  priesta  were  accepted 
or  rtijected  on  this  basis  ahne.  niat  Is  to  say.  the 
epileptic  predisposition  was  esaonUal  to  the  offloe, 
and  no  candidate  was  admitted  to  the  study  of  the 
mysteries  who  was  not  sueceptlUe  of  tbe  parox- 
ysm. As  the  condltlona  of  living  bave  become 
Improved,  tbe  percentage  of  epUsptlcs  has  dimin- 
ished. Tbts  is  tbe  manner  In  which  tbe  progreaa 
of  ratlonallem  atfects  tbe  Issue  and  extirpates  the 
tendency  to  accept  marvels.  Hen  beUeve  In  their 
own  operlenees,  whether  moiUd  or  healthy,  and 
cease  to  believe  when  tfce  a^eriMieea  cease  to  oo- 
eur. 


ums,  these  facts  are  fatal  to  the  system  ;  for, 
if  spiritualism  means  any  thing  to  the  great 
problems  that  trouble  hiunan  life,  It  meana 
that  tlie  persons  who  produce  theae  phenom- 
ena and  have  this  fooulty  of  clairvoyance  are 
persons  of  higher  organisation  than  their  fel- 
lows, and  that,  in  tbe  course  of  progresnve 
ages,  the  century  will  come  when  the  deve^ 
opment  of  this  fhculty  will  be  general.  If, 
then,  it  is  a  morbid  product,  and  if  mediums 
are  persons  of  inferior  rather  than  of  supe- 
rior o^anizatioo,  the  system  has  no  real 
basis,  and  its  phenomena  are  of  no  interest 
except  as  data  in  scientific  psychology.  It  ia 
not  incumbent  on  physiologists  to  construct 
a  clock-work  theory  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  nervous  infiuence  acts  on  environing 
objects.  That  will  come  by-and-by,  perhaps, 
when  the  laws  and  properties  of  nervous  in- 
fluence have  been  more  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. At  present  it  would  be  premature,  al- 
though it  might  be  ingenious,  to  attempt 
such  an  explanation  in  detail,  and  physiology 
has  more  premature  tiieoriang  to  answer  for 
already  than  Is  condstent  witb  sdenUfic  ex* 
aotness. 

Francis  Oexbt  Faibiulo. 


FLIRTATION. 

Jl    BOSE-BUD  in  it^  first  green  coat, 

Tou  wrapped  your  shawl  about  yom 
tiiroat, 

And  crossed  the  lawn,  when  we  went  boating; 
I  touched  the  fingrsnoe  of  your  hand ; 
The  fog  came  down  and  hid  the  land, 

As  white  as  snow,  and  we  were  floating. 

Its  dew  envelope  shut  us  in 

A  brand-new  world,  where  never  sin 

Had  lidd  on  man  the  curse  of  labor ; 
We  saw,  across  its  purple  rim. 
The  swords  of  the  fiei7  cherubim 

Flash  four  ways,  like  tbe  angel*8  saloQ* 

And  as  my  dreamy  fan<ty  sketched 
A  life  on  rahibow  plumage  stretched. 

Far  drifting  on  the  clouds  of  even, 
I  touched  the  shy,  reluctant  glove; 
What  is  it  but  to  whisper  love, 

And  be  between  the  earth  and  beavsol 

Soft  flotion  of  the  fickle  mist  1 
The  serpent,  on  your  jeweled  wrist, 

Flashed  venom  at  my  disappointment; 
For,  like  a  pomegranate  flill  of  musk, 

Our  world  brake  ope  its  misty  husk, 
And  spilled  tbe  spioe  and  precious  oinCmenL 

But  ever  in  this  world  of  ourt 

Our  swesteit  wishes  are  like  flowers 

That  lose  thdr  petsl-bloom  in  labor; 
Nor  Eden's  self  were  half  so  sweet 
Bid  she  not  leave  them  incomplete, 

Coquetting  with  the  fonr-wiuged  sabre. 

Whl  WAxxaoa  Haxny 
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QHOTTLD  the  present  insarreetion  in  Her. 
^  xegorina  j)roTe  to  be  an  organised  re- 
siataaoe  to  the  Turkish  tai-collectors,  Mon- 
tenegro would,  in  an  probability,  swiftly  join 
in  the  fray.  Late  Tlsitors  to  the  latter  oom- 
manity  onite  In  declaring  that  the  whole 
popoIatiOQ  is  burning  with  Impatience  for 
war  with  Uie  Tnrk.  Indeed,  it  \%  not  at  all 
nnlikdy  that  the  Montenegrins  hare  excited 
this  new  r^dUon  In  Herz^;oTina  in  the 
same  way  that  they  fomented  and  brought 
about  the  one  which  took  place  in  1860 ;  ex- 
pecting to  take  part,  as  they  did  then,  in  the 
oonffiet,  and  hc^dng  to  be  more  sncoessAil 
than  they  were  at  that  time.  And,  as  MoDte> 
negro  Is  the  especial  fn&git  of  Rns^,  It 
would  not  be  rery  strange  If  this  little  con- 
federation of  mountain. Tillies  should,  in 
this  way,  precipitate  that  great  war  betwem 
the  European  powers  which  the  most  skillful 
diplomaoy  has  of  late  been  barely  able  to 
prevent.  { 

Mtmtenegro— or,  as  its  inhabitants  call  it, 
Tumagora,  that  la,  "  Black  HonnUln  "—has 
rather  more  than  eighteen  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory,  and  a  population  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  souls.  It 
Is  a  mere  duster  of  moontains,  oorered  in 
most  places  tqr  thick,  dark  forests.  There 
are  no  towns  reatly  worthy  the  name;  Get- 
tigne,  or  Zettioje,  tbe  capital ;  Rjeka,  a  port 
on  Lake  Scutari,  and  the  other  most  impor- 
tant places,  being  aotaally  nothing  more  than 
large  Tillages.  The  dwellings  of  the  poioer 
people  are  miserable  huts,  and  there  is  no 
truly  wealthy  class  in  the  country.  Gut  off 
from  Uie  Adriatic  by  the  Austrian  province 
of  Dalmatia,  th^  IwTe  rery  litUe  commerce ; 
their  dmsely- wooded  or  bare  and  rocky 
monntuns  are  not  aiutable  for  gnuing,  and 
tbe  system  of  agriculture  they  pursue  in 
tbe  little  plateaus  and  vslleys  interspersed 
through  their  land  is,  even  to-day,  too  primi- 
tire  in  character  to  aflbrd  them  much  more 
than  a  sabsiBteDce-  Game  does  not  abound ; 
and  only  one  stream,  flowing  Into  lake  Scu- 
tari (or  Skadar,  as  tbey  call  It),  offers  any 
advantages  for  fishing.  Bdng  thus  restrict- 
ed in  the  most  nsnal  modes  of  supporting  ex- 
istence, and,  in  a  measure,  besieged  in  tbeir 
mountain  refuge,  they  long  ago  fell  into  the 
habit  of  acquiring  tbe  good  things  of  this 
life  by  taking  Uiem  away  from  thdr  neigb- 
hors,  espedally  the  TnAs.  la  &et,  ttiey 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  for  a  number  of 
centuries  maioly  by  war,  and  their  history 
eoulsts  chiefly  of  one  long  struggle  against 
the  armies    the  Ottoman  Emidre. 

When  the  greet  Blaronie  kingdom  of  Ser- 
Tla  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  Mcmtene- 
gro  formed  part  of  it,  and  then  oi^pprised,  in 


addition  to  the  Black  Mountain  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  some  level  districts  near  the  Adri- 
atic. The  victory  of  Kossovopollje,  in  1889, 
having  made  the  hdrs  of  the  last  Servian 
king  tbe  vassals  of  Sultan  B^aset  I.,  the 
Montmegrins,  led  by  their  Prince  Ivo  the 
Black,  a  teladve  of  thh  Servian  royal  family, 
retreated  into  thdr  monntdn-fastneeaes,  and 
declared  themselves  ind^wndent  But  they 
have  never  been  rect^ized  as  a  free  state 
by  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  tiie  Turks 
have  uver  reUnqnisIied  their  claim  to  au- 
thority over  Uiem.  Tet,  althon^  the  sol. 
tans  qolokty  began  trying  to  enforce  this 
olaim,  it  was  long  before  even  a  semblance 
of  control  could  be  obtained  by  them  in  the 
Blade  Mountain.  In  1510,  the  mling  prince 
of  Montenegro  rerigned  the  secular  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  vladika,  or  Greek- 
Catholic  archbishop,  making  the  government 
purely  theocratic.  Bussla  became  the  pro- 
tector at  the  country  In  If  10,  ^reting  to 
pay  It  an  annual  sahridy  of  eight  thousand 
ducats,  the  eonsideratitNi  bdng  that  it  should 
keep  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  forces  engaged 
by  frequent  incursions.  Fonr  years  after- 
ward the  Turks  Invaded  Hontmegro  in  great 
force,  and  saeceeded  In  oonqnering  it;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat  soon  aft^ard, 
and  tbe  little  moimtain  state  again  pro- 
olumed  its  independence.  In  1796,  the 
Fasha  (tf  Scutari  attacked  it  with  a  laige 
army,  but  snSbred  a  disaskous  defeat,  lodng 
no  less  than  thirty  thousand  men.  No  more 
attempts  to  carry  tbe  war  into  their  country 
were  made  until  1883,  and  tbe  great  expedi- 
tion against  them  in  that  year  also  rignally 
failed.  Since  18B1,  the  secular  and  rdigious 
governments  have  been  separate,  as  of  old ; 
the  vladika  being  the  canonical,  and  the 
goqradar  the  temporal  niler.  Tet^  it  bas 
been  noticed  by  travelers  that  many  of  tbe 
people  still  use  the  former  title  when  speak- 
ing of  their  actual  sovereign,  the  gospodar. 
During  the  war  between  Russia  and  the  al- 
Ued  powers  of  Europe,  Turkey  sent  a  strong 
army  under  tbe  renowned  Omar  Pasha  to 
bring  Montenegro  into  subjection ;  but  this 
attempt,  like  so  many  others  of  the  same 
kind,  was  without  success.  In  1860,  how- 
ever, whw  the  Turks  had  suppressed  the  in- 
surreotimi  exdted  by  the  Montenegrins  in 
Herzegovina,  they  pushed  on  into  the  coun- 
try of  tbe  latter,  and,  after  a  hard  struggle 
lasting  two  years.  Anally  forced  them  to  ac- 
knowledge tbe  authority  of  tbe  Porte. 

But  it  is  very  cvidait  that  these  irrepres- 
sible Tzemagones  are  now  on  the  poiut  of 
another  warlike  movement.  A  German  trav- 
eler, who  has  more  than  once  sojourned 
among  them  and  recently  published  an  ac- 
oomit  of  his  last  visit  to  thdr  country,  in  the 
summer  of  1874,  states  that  tbe  war-feeling 
was  at  that  time  universal,  deep-seated,  and 


intense.  They  had  then  just  gotten  news  of 
the  outrage  at  Podgoritaa,  in  Albania,  where 
two  Montenegrins,  flying  from  the  rabUe  of 
the  town,  had  sought  refuge  ha  tbe  barruki^ 
but  had  been  tbrost  out  by  tbe  soldiers,  uid 
butchered  before  the  eyes  of  tiie  Turiciab  o(- 
floers.  Their  country were  nearly  wild 
with  extitemcnt  at  thhi  rqwrt.  Ivsiy  ma 
was  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  the  strtautt 
efforts  of  their  rulers  were  hardly  competal 
to  prevrat  their  instantly  seeking  revengo  at 
tbe  scene  of  the  outrage  But  tbe  lalwue 
of  Bns^a  helped  to  preserve  peace,  and  lat- 
Isfaetlon  was  affiirded  by  the  Torklih  Qor* 
emmttiL  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the 
Montenegrins  were  greatly  disappcnntcd  at 
loring  tills  opportunity  for  war,  and  It  Is  not 
probable  that  they  will  allow  anothv  ana  to 
escape  than. 

That  these  hardy  mountaineers  are  good 
fighters  is  proved  by  thtit  almost  uBiforsily 
soceessfol  reslstaiioe  fm  neariy  five  enta- 
ries  to  the  srmles  whldi  were  for  a  peat 
part  of  that  time  the  terror  of  GhristendoB. 
Something  is  due,  of  course,  to  tbe  nitintl 
defenses  of  their  country,  throuf^  wbkb 
tbey  have  not,  until  very  lately,  allowed  uy 
roads  to  1m  made.  Bnt  the  peo^  tkm- 
selves  have  been  Its  main  defense.  The  6«<- 
man  traveler  before  mentioned  describe*  a 
band  he  saw  it  lyeka  during  tbe  Podgwitn 
excitement,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
specimen  of  their  beet  fighting  nateriaL 
Tb^  were  qdendidly-foamed  young  men,  ap* 
parently  as  strong  and  active  as  wild  mano- 
tidn-stags.  None  were  less  than  tiz  feet  io 
height,  and  their  leader  Was  a  ^aat  of  at 
least  seven.  Each  man  carried  a  brcedi- 
loading  rifle,  and  had  two  revdvert  and  a 
yataghan  in  the  red  scarf  around  his  «u>t 
All  were  foil  of  impatience  to  be  over  the 
border,  and  avray  Into  Albania. 

But  these  people  are  really  fit  tta  bettar 
things  than  war  and  plunder.  They  are  in- 
telligent, hospitable,  ardent  lovers  of  free- 
dom, and,  like  tbe  Blavonio  race  geoefallj, 
devoted  to  made  and  lyrio  poetry.  Th^ 
pUmoM,  or  war-ballads,  are  often  full  of  tree 
poetic  fervor,  and  the  Tladika  Fietro  U-, 
wbo  suoceeded  to  the  sovereignty  in 
was  a  poet  of  no  mean  oepa<dty.  He  *u 
also  the  ori^nator  of  many  of  those  Im|SD*8- 
ments  in  the  state  which  have  very  lately 
been  carried  to  a  much  greater  d^ree  ofptf* 
fection.  These  are  the  formation  of  a  Hoate, 
the  introduction  of  sehocds,  the  diseooisge- 
nent  of  vendettas  and  forays  Into  nd^bo^ 
lug  districts,  and  tbe  enconragcmwitefbOBB 
enterprise  and  peaceful  Industry.  The  im- 
provements in  these  reepecU  that  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  few  years  are  now  vefy 
marked.  The  capital  has  some  respeetable 
public  bmldinga,  and  Is  the  seat  of  a  good  fo- 
male  seminary,  in  which  the  two  daughler* 
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or  the  gospodar  eit  beside  those  of  ploio 
dtiiens.  Ithe  Uke-port  of  ^eka  liu  Mune 
trade  wiUi  the  ai^tcent  proriDoef,  and  is  be- 
ginning to  present  a  very  modern  and  civil- 
ixed  appearance.  And  for  the  first  time  in 
the  historjr  of  the  coon  try  a  good  road  is 
bting  constracted  orer  the  moan  tains,  in 
iplte  of  nomerou  almost  insaperable  dlffl- 
oaltlea.  The  onl;  mode  of  traveliug  in  Xon- 
ten^ro,  heretofore,  baa  been  by  means  of 
narrow  paths,  winding  ap  and  down  the 
aides  of  almost  perpendieolar  clifi,  and 
along  the  brinks  of  terrible  abjrssea.  The 
new  road,  which  is,  probably,  just  being 
finished,  will  connect  the  oountry  with  the 
outside  world,  and  throw  it  open  to  foreign 
inflnence. 

On  the  whole,  there  ii  good  reaaon  for 
bdlering  that  If  tiie  iodependeoee  of  Men- 
ten^ro  ahoald  be  acknowledged  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  thns 
^ring  it  a  deflidte  lUtufl,  and  patting  an  end 
to  its  frequent  hostiUties  with  Turkey,  It 
would  soon  become  a  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous community.  And  eren  if  it  should  be 
absorbed  by  the  Austrian  or  Russian  Empirei 
ft«  same  dedrable  eflfeet  ndght  be  eqieeted 
to  ensue. 

Thxre  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact 
that  the  law  should  be  administered  to  the 
rieh  and  the  poor  irith  equal  rigor.  In  eon- 
trast  with  the  course  here  in  this  matter, 
we  are  often  called  upon  to  admire  the  stem 
impartiality  of  British  justiee.  In  a  Und 
«4iers  rank  Is  more  reverenced  and  oaste 
more  rigid  than  in  any  otfaw  of  the  Euro, 
pean  ooontrles,  neither  rank  nor  oaste  has 
the  slightest  weight  in  the  oourta  of  justiee. 
Bat  it  would  sometimes  seem  as  if  onneoes- 
snry  pains  were  taken  there  to  show  that  in 
the  courts  no  distinotioQ  persims  exists. 
We  hare  only  recently  been  called  upon 
to  admire  the  stem  impartiality  of  an  Eng- 
lish justice  in  the  case  of  a  wealthy  firm 
of  Ijondon  merchants  charged  with  fraud. 
**  When,"  says  the  aoooont,  **  the  heads  of 
the  firm  were  first  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate, heavy  bail  was  demanded.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  go  home  while  their  friends 
hunted  round  for  bail,  but  were  remanded  to 
Newgate.  Thdr  lawyer  begged  that  they 
might  at  least  be  allowed  to  go  to  Newgate 
in  a  cab.  The  magistrate  replied  that  if 
poor  men  were  brought  before  blm  they 
vonld  have  to  go  to  prison  in  um  conunon 
T&n ;  tliat  there  was  no  diAbreooe  In  the  ot 
fense  with  which  the  prisoners  were  charged, 
whether  committed  by  rich  or  poor — conse- 
quently, he  declined  to  grant  the  privilege 
applied  for."  Now,  this  act  of  the  magis- 
trate has  been  applauded  as  something  very 
lapartial,  rigorous,  and  fine.  Perhaps,  bow- 
amt  ft  little  oonsideration  will  show  us  that 


the  course  pursued  in  this  case  is  not,  after 
all,  sanotioned  by  strict  jnstiea  It  is  some- 
times  required  of  justice  that  considmtions 
for  persons  should  wisely  and  rightly  temper 
and  mitigate  its  judgments.  Previous  good 
conduct,  for  instance,  commonly  qualifies 
the  severity  of  a  penalty  that  a  court  inflicts, 
just  as  tiie  fact  that  the  criminal  is  a  notori- 
ously bad  character  increases  the  severity  of 
the  sentence.  If,  then,  it  is  proper  to  admit 
considerations  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  a 
condemned  person,  assuredly  it  is  right  to 
give  them  we^t  in  oases  whwe  the  persons 
are  accused  but  as  yet  remain  anwrnvlcted 
of  guilt.  Why  should  any  unnecessary  hu- 
miliation or  suffering  be  inflicted  upon  any 
person  in  the  prdiminary  stage  of  an  aecnM^ 
tion,  when  his  criminal  conduct  b  only  as- 
sumed f  The  horde  of  vagabonds  brought 
before  a  London  police  justice  may  be  dis- 
patohed  to  Newgate  in  a  van  with  no  special 
bumiUation  or  shame  felt  by  any  of  tiicm ;  It 
is  in  thur  case  no  penal^ ;  but  to  men  of 
previous  respectability,  who  may  be  innocent 
of  the  charges  against  them,  it  is  a  most  de- 
grading experience,  and  one  that  the  justice 
which  brags  of  its  ImpartlaUty  has  no  rl^t 
to  inflict.  It  would  be  improper  to  distin- 
guish between  rich  and  poor,  but  it  is  not 
improper  to  distinguish  between  previous  re- 
spectability and  notorious  dissoluteness— be. 
tween  old  offenders  with  every  presnmptlon 
of  guilt  and  new  prisoners  with  £alr  pre- 
sumption of  innocence. 

Justice  may  ignore  distinctions  of  per- 
sons, but  the  oharaeter  and  antecedents 
of  a  criminal  often  determine  whether  a 
sentence  is  really  light  or  severe.  The 
very  fact  of  a  public  arraignment  is  a 
great  trial  to  some  men,  and  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment,  however  brief,  means  for  them 
endless  shame  and  w<vldly  ruin.  To  a  bard* 
ened  oilbnder  imprisonment  Is  a  serious  in- 
convenience, bnt  it  gives  no  wound  to  the 
spirit,  it  is  no  overthrow  of  pride,  it  involves 
no  loss  of  sodal  plaoe  and  esteem-— it  is  sim- 
ply a  piece  of  bad  luck,  the  consequences  of 
which  end  with  the  termination  of  the  pen- 
alty. In  the  case  of  Colonel  Baker,  recently 
condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment  for  an 
improper  assault  upon  a  lady  in  tiie  compart- 
ment of  a  railway-car,  the  punishment  is  no 
donbt  justified  by  the  crime,  but  the  penalty 
is  really  absolute  ruin,  while  to  many  men  it 
would  be  comparatively  a  trifling  matter.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  signiflcance  and  intensity 
of  ptuflshment?  vary  greatly  with  individuals, 
and  Justice  con  never  be  true  to  her  high  mis- 
sion until  her  judgments  are  largely  deter* 
mined  by  the  facts  and  circumstances  pei^ 
taining  to  the  offenders.  This,  it  may  be 
said,  would  not  be  so  much  a  distinction 
between  individuals  as  a  distinction  between 
oonditions.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  growing 


'  disposition  to  mark  differences  between  first 
and  subsequent  offbnSM.  Between  the  rash 
youth  who,  in  a  moment  of  temptation,  has 
committed  his  first  erime,  and  the  hardened 
offender,  there  is  assui-edly .  a  tremendous 
gulf,  and  we  hope  in  time  to  see  these  two 
classes  of  criminals  bronght  under  distinctly 
different  kinds  of  penalties — one  being  re- 
formatory and,  as  far  as  pos^le,  kindly, 
the  other  relentless  and  even  revengeful,  for 
against  such  offiraders  society  owes  notiiing 
bnt  the  fires  of  her  indignation. 


Thx  singular  sweetness,  simplicity,  and 
purity  of  all  Hans  Christian  Andersen's 
writings  reflect  the  quality  and  give  the  key< 
note  of  the  man  hlmsel£  Of  few  aatiiors 
can  it  be  so  emphatically  said,  as  he  himself 
used  to  say,  that  his  works  were  himself. 
They  are  serene  like  himself,  and  exhibit  all 
bis  delicate  shades  of  feeling.  They  are  ever 
fnatinot  with  a  love  of  mankind,  a  bright  way 
of  looking  upon  the  world  (which  he  often 
called  "  the  good  world  "),  and,  above  all,  a 
very  sincere  «nd  childlike  love  of  children. 
In  the  modvn  literature  of  Benma^  Hans 
Andersen  Is  about  the  only  nsme  known  out- 
side of  that  country  itself.  He  waa  one  of  the 
cosmopolitan  writers,  like  Dickois,  like  Tietor 
Hugo,  like  Ikirgeneff,  like  Longfellow.  It  is 
very  rarely  that  even  the  greatest  literary  gen- 
ius can  impose  his  wiwks  upon  fttrdgn  minds ; 
it  is  still  more  rarely  that  a  man  cen  write  as 
Andersen  did,  so  as  to  please  at  once  Danish 
and  English,  German  and  Bussian  children. 
He  must  rise  above  nationality,  be  sometiiing 
more  than  the  sdon  of  a  race.  That  dear 
old  Hans  Andersen  was  as  welccmne  at  the 
,  firesides  of  St.  Petersburg  and  San  Francisoo 
as  at  those  of  Oc^wuhagen,  indicates  that, 
without  a  very  wonderful  ima^pnation,  and 
even  wltboat  the  highest  ftenlty  of  dramatio 
power,  he  was  master  of  the  chord  of  Nature 
which  touches  tlfe  universal  human  heart. 
He  was  kind,  unselfish,  cheerful,  fresh,  clear, 
and  simple,  a  gentiest  teacher  of  the  virtoes, 
with  a  Ught,  pore,  graceful  fancy,  which  lent 
poetry  and  imparted  pleasure  to  his  thoughts, 
and  made  the  few  simple  principles  he  wished 
to  inculcate  easy  to  receive ;  and  the  emo* 
tions  he  thus  touched  are  those  which  civilised 
humanity  partakes  in  common.  To  even  sug- 
gest  that  Hans  Andersen's  books  are  free 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  impurity,  seems 
to  be  doing  a  sort  of  violence  to  his  sweet 
memwy.  Those  who  knew  bim  speak  of 
him  as  a  sort  of  typified  innocence.  Li  Ms 
daily  life  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly  guile- 
less ;  he  was  very  unwilling  to  believe  evil 
of  any  one,  and  was  at  the  farthest  extreme 
from  those  who  indulge  In  lamentations  over 
the  d^vlty  of  the  wwld.  No  writer  has 
lived  of  whom  it  could  be  more  aptly  sUd 
that  he  saw  "sermons  in  stones,  books  ^ 
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the  running  brooks,  and  good  in  erer;  thing." 
Perhaps  the  most  gratirying  dedaction  from 
the  infloeoce  be  has  had,  personaU;  and  in  a 
literary  swse,  is  that  goodnm  of  intellect  is 
able  to  exercise  a  pover  often  denied  to  in- 
tellectual grfiotneta.  Contrast  such  a  char, 
acter  as  Hans  Andersen  with  the  storm;, 
wretched,  brilliant  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  1 
Gauge  the  kind  of  inflaenee  which  each  has 
had  npon  men's  minds ;  and  mark  what  a 
■Q^estive  difibrence  there  is  between  the 
serene  life  of  the  son  of  the  Danish  shoe- 
maker, and  the  tortured  existence  of  the 
man  who  ftetted  his  life  awaj  beoanse  he 
conld  not  be  a  bisbop  I  It  is  an  honor  that 
Hans  Andersen  would  have  been  happiest  to 
cherish  that  his  loss  will  chie&j  be  felt  b; 
the  little  cbUdren  of  the  nations. 

Once  more  we  hear  of  socialist  conspira- 
cies in  Knssia,  of  the  arrest  of  nobles  impli- 
cated in  BubrersiTe  plots,  of  sad,  eompnisor; 
exoduses  to  the  bleak  steppes  of  Siberia,  and 
of  the  alarming  growth  of  democratic  ideas 
among  the  peasants  of  Huseov;  and  the 
banks  of  the  Neva.  It  is  said  that  every 
thing  in  this  world  hu  its  complement ;  ud, 
poUtieally  speaking,  it  seems  to  be  true  that 
where  there  Is  one  extreme,  there  is  always 
lurking  its  opposite.  Here  Is  the  most  rigid 
despotism  on  earth — a  despotism  which  de- 
rives greater  strength  from  the  anion  of  splt^ 
itaal  with  temporal  puissanoe  in  a  tingle  per- 
son ;  with  an  iron  system  of  police  ranuiying 
throughout  a  vast  empire ;  with  an  enormous 
army,  which  a  single  will  may  at  any  moment 
assign  to  police  duty  of  the  severest  sort; 
spies  and  deteoUree,  paid  by  government,  in 
every  hamlet ;  the  law  of  ponishment  for 
oSbnses  against  '*  the  state  "  startlingly  brief, 
simple,  and  sadden.  Tet  socialism  has 
orept  in,  despite  the  argns-eyetl  vigilance  of 
8L  Petersbnrg,  and  Ideas  of  eqoali^  and 
fraternity  are  interchaDged  alike  bi  the  me- 
tropolitan palaces  of  haughty  HuBoovite  no- 
bles and  in  the  distant  hamlets  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Ural.  What  makes  die  fkot 
more  alarming  is  the  fk^Ity  with  which, 
after  all,  owing  to  the  dead  level  of  race  and 
thought,  any  idea  may  spread  among  the 
Russian  millions.  "Amid  the  natives  of 
Weatem  Europe,**  says  ao  Xnglish  writer^ 
'*  the  variety  of  insUtnUons,  the  dfvertity  of 
nuiks,  the  di^lon  of  classes,  the  marked 
ascendency  of  individuals,  either  by  birth, 
fortune,  or  talent,  offer  so  many  barriers  to 
the  rafrid  spread  of  any  idea,  movement,  or 
impulse.  But,  if  it  were  possible  to  ndse 
the  waters  of  the  Baltic  by  some  score  of 
feet,  they  would  Sow  without  let  or  hinderance 
over  the  vast  level  plains  which  stretch  from 
Poland  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  In  much 
the  same  way  any  reli^eus  or  political  move- 
ment, which  could  by  any  possibility  be  in- 


trodaoed  into  Rusaia,  would  spread  with  a 
rapidity  and  uniformity  which  would  never 
be  obtained  under  the  more  complicated  clv- 
iliation  of  the  Western  World."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  has  had  not  a  Uttle  to  do  with  the 
spread  of  socialism  In  Russia ;  and  the  trou- 
ble is  that  tiiat  act,  like  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  Is  a  thbig  im- 
possible to  revoke.  The  empire  must  take 
its  consequences,  or  check  them  as  it  can. 
Perhaps  its  only  remedy  will  be  foand  in 
substitating  a  oonstitntional  for  a  despotic 
role.  Such  a  yi&aj  has  been  able,  In  Aus- 
tria, to  take  the  sting  out  of  Hungarian 
democracy  and  disaffection ;  one  extreme 
having  been  abolished,  the  opposite  extreme, 
which  fed  upon  it,  has  seemingly  died  also. 
Singularly  oiough,  the  spirit  of  eommnniim 
and  the  International,  wellnigh  extinct  to  all 
appearance  In  France  Spain,  and  Italy,  finds 
refuge  and  comfort  in  the  mpst  rigidly  gov- 
erned and  least  intelligent  popnUtion  in  Eu- 
rope. 

OcB  oOQtribntor  who  talks  this  week  of 
"Fostible  Ufa^^"  omits  mention  of  one 
feUdtons  condition  that  is  attainable  by  all 
of  us.  This  is  the  Utopia  of  flowers.  In 
country  places  there  is,  it  is  true,  consider- 
able ftower«ultare,  although  it  by  no  means 
is  developed  to  the  extent  that  it  might  be; 
but  in  towns  it  is  qolte  anrpriting  to  see  this 
graceful  means  of  adornment  so  mnoh  neg- 
lected as  it  is.  Here  and  there  we  see  a 
town -house  lighted  up  and  l>eaatifled  (we 
ventnre  to  use  this  wwd  desi^te  AIowim)  by 
UosBoming  plants  on  iti  sUU  and  within  its 
irindowB,  but  theee  insta^s  are  rare,  and 
somewhat  surprisingly  so  in  view  of  the 
charming  examples  they  set.  Beceotly  some 
of  oar  hotels  and  restatuants  have  been 
most  happily  illnstnting  die  posriblUdes  that 
fie  in  this  direction.  The  grass  inelosure  be- 
fore Delmonico's  on  Fifth  Avenue  has  been 
made  traly  a  "  thing  of  beauty ; "  at  the 
Bnmswiek,  the  fifth  Avenue,  uid  the  THnd- 
sor  Hotels,  aindlar  but  Iwe  sncoesBful  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  give  grace  and 
beauty  to  their  approaches.  In  view  of  the 
small  indosnres  or  court-yards  that  stand  b^ 
fore  almo«t  all  our  New  Tork  reddenees,  it 
would  be  practicable  to  convert  our  streets 
into  delightful  parterres  that  would  greatly 
distinguish  our  city.  Imagine  the  whole 
length  of  Fifth  Avenue  a  coDtinuaticoi  of  the 
ehamdng  efftets  in  DehnoiUoo**  beantifld  in- 
dosnre;  It  would  really  become  by  this 
superb  transformation  the  most  enchanting 
public  avenue  in  the  world.  And  nothing 
oould  be  easier.  The  spaces  are  there  in- 
closed and  nnnsed ;  it  only  needs  the  very 
small  expense  of  setting  out  the  plants,  and 
the  occasional  attrition  of  watering  and 


trimming  them.  We  might  erect  many  cost- 
ly statues  and  splendid  founbdns — spend 
millions,  indeed,  in  devioea  for  ornamenting 
the  city  archlteetureUyi— and  yet  we  should 
fail  to  add  so  much  real  beauty  to  the  streets 
as  could  readily  be  done  by  the  means  of 
Sowers  at  almost  no  expense  at  all  Those 
who  leave  the  elty  for  the  snmmer  abonld 
not  fbr  this  reason  be  in^fKerent  to  our  sug- 
gestion ;  there  are  weeka  In  the  spring  and 
Id  the  autumn  in  which  their  clustering  vases 
and  flowering  shrubs  vonld  give  them  pleas- 
ure ;  and  surely  they  ml^t,  in  all  charity,  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  flowers  left  beUtid 
them  (kept  fresh  and  trim  by  the  care  of 
some  neighboring  florist)  made  the  streets 
gay  and  the  air  sweet  for  those  compelled  to 
abide  in  the  idty  under  July  and  August  suns. 
TbA  tute  fbr  flowmsonltnre  Is  on  the  Inereass^ 
we  think;  it  would  advance  more  rapidly  if 
people  were  not  discouraged  often  by  the 
failara  of  thdr  attempts,  arising  from  the 
want  of  a  little  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  flowers.  There  are  many  hand- 
books on  this  subject  published,  and  any 
florist  would  g^ve  a  porobaier  hints  and  in- 
Btractions.  The  art  is  very  fhr  from  bring  a 
difficnlt  one  to  learn ;  it  would  be  Impoedble 
to  devise  any  recreation  that  would  require 
so  little  outlay  of  study  and  care  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ideasure  afforded  by  the  resalt. 
Let  US  by  all  means  have  the  flower  Uto^ 
■nd  with  oe  little  dday  as  poetible. 


How  many  weeks  is  it  since  the  news  of 
the  appalling  disaster  to  the  Schiller  reached 
ua  T  It  is  not  so  long  but  that  many  of  ns 
rraiianber  a  good  deal  of  what  was  said  and 
written  on  that  oooation.  We  can  recolleet 
the  fierce  Indigoation  of  some  of  the  joumala 
at  the  recklessness  with  which  steamers  are 
poshed  aoiosB  the  Athutio  irith  the  apparent 
sole  derire  of  making  qnlok  time.  We  can 
recall  the  bitter  denunciation  of  the  fool- 
hardiness  that  risks  a  whole  ship  fall  of  lives 
nther  than  wut  for  a  fog  to  lift.  There  were 
many  Tety  good  tKHnDies  written  upon  the 
subject  on  that  ocoaelon,  and  no  one  can 
question  the  wlsdtnn  ttf  tiie  utteraneea  or  the 
BOundnesB  of  the  advice  so  liberally  offered 
to  owners,  conmuuders,  and  passengers.  All 
we  have  to  dqtlore  fa  the  readiness  with 
whieh  those  iriio  preached  have  forgotten 
their  own  text  and  sermon.  Last  week,  for 
instance,  it  chanced  that  the  Germanic,  of 
the  White  Star  Line,  made  the  quickest  pas- 
sage from  UTwpool  to  Kew  Tork  (m  reeord. 
Wheraupon  great  was  the  applause  of  the 
feat,  and  derisive  were  the  taunts  levded  nt 
all  the  competing  lines.  "  The  rivals  of  the 
White  Star  Une  of  steamers,"  e»>laimed  a 
reputable  jonmal,  whloh  hi^  been  consides- 
VOM  In  ItB  serm(HU  on  the  Sohillor  disseter, 
**mnst  wske  np,  or  tii«y  will  find  dumMlns 
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regarded  much  as  an  eDglDe-drirer  regarde  an 
old  llagB^ioacfa.**  Wftke  upt  Nerer  mind 
now  about  the  Sohill«r,  and  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Yille  de  Harre.  No  matttr  for  fogs,  and 
icebergs,  nod  winds,  bat  wake  np  and  dont 
be  beaten !  Oar  aermons  a  few  weeks  ago 
were  written  nnder  a  gloomy  and  pnaiUani- 
moua  sute  of  mind;  we  were  then  abaolntely 
thinking  that  the  safety  of  passengers  is  the 
most  important  of  all  considerations.  So 
contemptible  a  notion,  we  now  see,  ia  quite 
tmwortby  any  wbole-souled,  spirited  sailor. 
The  real,  plucky  thing  is  to  beat — to  get  in 
first  or  go  to  the  bottom  I  **  Too  rirals  of 
the  White  Star  Une,"  wake  up  and  show 
yoar  spirit  1  Crowd  on  more  steam,  spread 
more  sail,  pash  on  throngh  fog  and  through 
darkness,  for  **  beatiog  all  competitors  "  is 
the  whole  daty  of  man  when  on  the  aeast 


-W-ISS  UCLOCB:  has  at  length  hud  aside 
-1%L  the  di^lse  whieh  for  some  time  past 
has  been  getting  Tery  thin,  uid  taken  openly 
and  aTOwedly  to  preaehii^.  Her  "  Sermons 
ont  of  Church  "  (New  York :  Harper  ft  Broth- 
ers) read  ezaetiy  like  a  collection  of  the  mo- 
ralitiea,  comments,  and  "  thoughts,"  with 
which  hw  reomit  norels  Iuitc  been  thickly 
interspersed ;  and  we  confess,  for  oar  part, 
that  we  prefer  them  in  thdr  present  shape. 

(he  sermons  retun  a  curiously  distinct 
flsTor  of  the  norelist's  art ;  but  this  does  not 
detract  in  any  way  from  their  interest,  and 
before  be  finishes  the  volume  the  reader  will 
frankly  concede  that  Hias  Unlock  has  suc- 
ceeded wonderfully  well  in  catching  the  pe- 
cnliar  tricks  of  the  pulpit — the  calm  assump- 
tion of  disputed  premises,  the  elaborate  ar- 
Kuing  in  a  circle,  the  propounding  of  hoary 
commonplaces  with  the  air  of  giring  utter- 
ance to  newly-inspired  wisdom.  The  effect, 
indeed,  would  be  somewhat  overpowering  (or 
perhaps  we  should  say  consoling,  ainoe  so 
many  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted in  life  are  definitively  settled  for  us) 
were  it  not  that  Hiss  Uulook  herself  suggests 
a  method  of  evasion.  She  observes  that 
**  one  of  the  most  trying  features  of  list«iing 
to  aomons  tn  chorch  is  that  one  cannot  get 
np  and  contradict  the  preacher  when  we  know 
be  ta  talking  noaaenae,"  thereby  intimating, 
Mwe  take  h,  that  with  sermons  out  of  chaieh 
we  can  rise  and  contradict  as  often  as  we  dis- 
agree. 

We  shoald  weary  the  rtader's  patience 
were  we  to  avail  ourselves  fblly  of  this  con- 
eestion,  for,  suggestive  as  Hiss  Hnlock's  aer< 
mons  are,  full  aa  they  are  of  sound  common- 
sense  and  worldly  wisdom,  there  are  a  great 
many  points  in  them  which,  to  say  the  least, 
require  further  discussion.  In  her  first  ser- 
mon,  for  instance,  on  "What  Is  Self-saeri' 
flee?"  (or,  more  properly,  "The  Sin  of  Self- 
sacrifice"),  she  shows  that  she  has  utterly 
fuled  to  comprehend  the  Christian  concep- 
tioD  of  adf-sacrificc.  Her  interpretation  of 
the  Units  and  extent  of  (be  duty  would  agree 
in  an  iwpeets  with  the  strictly  utilitarian 


definition  of  "  enlightened  self-interest; "  her 
verflion  of  the  command  to  tnm  the left  cheek 
when  the  right  is  smitten  would  be,  "Don't 
offer  the  left  cheek  unless  yoa  are  certain 
that  you  will  not  thereby  stimulate  the  pride, 
selfishness,  and  iHrutaUty  of  tiie  Rniter^  and 
that  the  amount  of  good  done  him  will  over- 
balance the  barm  done  to  yourself."  Itseema 
never  to  have  entered  her  thoughts  that  in 
the  Christian  morality  self-sacrifice  (like  most 
of  the  Christian  virtues)  is  not  a  social  virtue 
but  an  individual  one,  and  that  the  thing 
which  most  concerns  us  !s  the  effect  upon  the 
person  who  accepts  it.  The  moment  you  de- 
mand a  mathematical  equivalent  for  it,  an 
act  loses  the  most  indispensable  element  of 
Christian  self  -  sacrifice.  Minor  misconcep- 
tiona  of  this  sort  abound  in  all  the  sermons, 
but  we  pass  on  to  another  characteristic  of 
Miss  Mulock's  preaching,  and  of  much  other 
preaching,  in  church  as  well  as  out.  It  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  well-known  fact  that  physiolo- 
gists are  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  dcohol 
is  a  stimulant  only,  or  a  food  as  well  as  a 
stimulant;  the  weight  of  later  opinicm  in- 
clining, perhaps,  to  the  latter  viev,  though 
all  are  agreed  that  more  careful  inTestigation 
ia  required  before  any  satisfactory  oonoludon 
can  be  reached.  This  dublona  state  of  opin- 
ion, however,  does  not  suit  Hiss  Holock  at 
all.  Out  of  the  abundance  Of  her  physiologi. 
cal  knowledge  she  settiea  the  question  off- 
hand and  finally,  and  declares  it  to  be  onr 
peremptory  duty  "  to  bring  up  a  child  fhnn 
babyhood  in  tbe  firm  faith  that  wine,  beer,  and 
spirits,  are  only  medicines,"  and  tiiat  "  that 
which  is  most  valuable  as  a  medicine  is  poi- 
son when  taken  as  food."  This  bit  of  dog- 
matism, moreover,  is  on  entirely  superfluous 
intrusion  upon  a  really  excellent  sermon  on 
the  importance  of  caring  for  physical  health 
and  the  best  methods  of  doing  so  (*'  Our 
Often  Infirmities");  and,  in  common  with 
other  specimens  of  the  same  sort,  seems  to 
come  from  a  sturdy  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  believe  tha(  whatever 
in  her  opinion  is  right  neeeaaarily  accords 
with  the  facts. 

The  other  sermons  are :  "  How  to  train 
np  a  Parent  in  the  Way  he  should  go,"  con- 
taining some  wholesome  doctrine  concerning 
the  duties  which  parents  owe  to  children; 
"Benevolence  —  or  Beneficence?"  pointing 
out  the  evila  of  indiscriminate  charity  or  afans- 
^nng;  "My  Brother's  Keeper,"  ^scnsalng 
(in  a  rather  futile  way,  we  tliink)  tbe  great 
aervoBt-queation ;  and  <*  Gather  up  the  FrOg- 
mentt,"  a  treatiae  on  the  art  of  making  the 
beat  of  miafortnnea  and  ffisappointmoits.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  sultfecta  discussed 
are  of  a  pnutical  rather  than  a  theological 
character ;  and.  In  fact,  these  "  Sermons  out 
of  Church"  belong  to  that  comparatively 
modem  species  of  literature  which,  whether 
it  be  presented  as  sermons,  as  essays,  or  as 
lectures,  is  of  the  utmost  value,  in  that  it  ap- 
plies the  results  of  careful  study  and  long  ex- 
perience to  the  solution  of  the  every  -  day 
problems  of  life.  They  are  not  the  best  ex- 
ample of  it,  but  they  may  be  read  with  profit, 
and  not  without  pleasure. 


Under  tbe  title  of  "Scripture  NaturHl 
History,"  Messrs.  Bradley,  Garrettson  ft  Co. 


(Philadelphia)  npubllsh  Rev.  J.  6  Wood's 
well-known  work  on  "  Bible  Animals."  This 
work  was  published  nearly  ten  years  ago  in 
England,  and  an  American  edition  was  issued 
a  little  later  by  Messrs.  Soribner,  Armstrong 
ft  Go. ;  but  it  is  good  enough  to  pass  through 
any  number  of  editions,  and  we  can  fdrly 
congratulate  tbe  public  on  an  enterprise 
which  promises  to  ^ve  it  a  wider  circulation. 
The  object  of  the  book  is,  in  general  terms, 
to  show  what  light  zoology  throws  upon  the 
Bible ;  and  it  contains  a  description  of  "  the 
habits,  structure,  and  uses  of  every  living 
creature  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from 
the  coral  to  the  ape,"  at  the  same  time  ex- 
plaining "  all  those  passages  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  beast,  bird,  reptile,  fish,  or  insect."  Few 
natural  historians  have  possessed  wider  gen- 
eral culture  or  greater  enthusiasm  for  their 
special  subjects  than  Mr.  Wood,  and,  of  all 
his  numerous  works,  "  Bible  Animals  "  pre- 
sents, probably,  tbe  most  favorable  example 
of  his  powers.  We  can  acquiesce  in  the 
publishers*  [vefkos  to  tbe  extent  of  saying 
that  the  critic  will  find  littie  In  the  book  to 
condemn,  that  the  common  people  will  read 
it  gladly,  and  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  honse  beride  tbe  sacred  book  which 
it,  honors  and  exponnda. 

The  chief  ^flbrence  between  the  present 
and  previous  edltiona  lies  in  the  addition  of 
an  essay  "On  Evolution,"  by  Dr.  McCosh^ 
hostile,  but  on  the  whole  not  unfair,  and  of 
an  article  on  "  Reaearch  and  Travel  in  Bible 
Lands,"  by  Rev.  Daniel  Uarcb,  D.  D.,  treating 
more  particularly  of  tbe  relation  between  re- 
cent arcbseotoglcal  discoveries  and  Biblical 
history.  Tbe  pertinency  of  these  articles  is 
not  evident,  but  they  rise  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  padding,  and  will  donbtieaa  be  read 
with  interest. 

The  illustrations  are  a  very  valuable  feat- 
ure of  the  book,  being  numerous  and  for  the 
most  part  excellent. 


OiTHL  iXD  EoREa's  "  Life  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  "  *  is  a  work  of  very  great  value 
to  students  of  ancient  history.  It  does  not 
touch  upon  the  events,  incidents,  policies, 
and  institutions,  which  ordinarily  engage  the 
attention  of  historians ;  but  it  reveals  to  na 
tiie  daily  or  domestic  life  of  the  two  great 
nations  of  antiquity,  describing  with  extreme 
ndnnteness  of  detail  and  abundance  of  illus- 
tration their  architecture,  furniture,  arts, 
dres^  education,  manners,  habits,  amuse- 
mentSj  marrii^  and  burial  ouatoms,  indus- 
tries, music,  games,  and  religion.  Li  read- 
ing it  the  vaat  distance  in  point  of  time 
whiob  separates  ua  from  Uie  Greeka  and  Bo- 
mans  seems  to  vanish,  and  we  oome  to  know 
thdr  life  almost  as  intimately  and  familiarly 
as  we  know  contraaporary  life  in  England. 
The  antique  monuments  fbmiah  the  principal 
sources  from  which  Messrs.  Guhl  and  Eoner 
have  drawn  their  information,  and  their  work 
is  a  sort  of  sammary  of  the  results  of  modem 
archsological  research  in  the  field  which 

*  The  Lift  of  tbe  QreAs  and  Romans,  described 

from  Antique  Monmnenta.,  By  E.  Gnbl  and  W. 
Koner.  Translated  fhim  the  third  Oerman  edition 
by  F.  Huefbr.  With  MB  Woodcuts.  New  ToA: 
D.  Appleton  A  Go. 
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thej  oorer.  Of  course,  the  private  life  of  any 
people  b«Bg  80  intimately  aasocialed  irith 
tbdir  publio  life,  the  book  throws  a  great  deal 
of  ligb  t  upon  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
•applying  a  natural  baekgrooDd  for  many 
tlungB  whioh  heretofore  bare  seemed  phe- 
nomenal and  obsoare.  Herein  Ilea  its  prineU 
pal  Tsloe,  and  for  this  reason  il  should  find  a 
place  on  the  Itbrary^helf  along  viA  Orote, 
Cartins,  Hommsen,  ^bon,  Hertrale^  and  the 
test. 

The  lllostratlons,  of  wUdi  there  are  more 
than  ftre  hundred,  are  findy  engraved,  and 
materially  assist  the  reader  In  grasping  the 
full  meaning  of  the  text 


Wi  suppose  that  Mr.  Geoi^  A.  Baker's 
"Point-Laoe  and  Dlamoods"  (New  York: 
F.  B.  Patterson)  must  be  ctaesified  as  vtrt  tU 
aociiti,  on  the  principle  that,  if  not  vm  de 
mxUU,  tbey  are  Dothing ;  yet  bis  work  scarce- 
ly complies  in  a  single  partEonlar  with  Mr. 
Locker's  defioitioD  of  that  dainty  species  of 
poetry.  "  Oenaine  vert  de  mxiittf"  says  Mr. 
Locker  in  the  preface  to  his  "Lyra  Elegan- 
tianim,**  "  should  be  short,  elegant,  refined, 
and  fanciful,  not  seldom  distinguished  by 
ebastened  sentiment,  and  often  playful.  The 
tone  should  not  be  pitched  high ;  it  should 
be  idiomatic,  and  rather  in  the  conTersati<m- 
al  key ;  the  rhythm  should  be  crisp  and  spar- 
kling, and  the  rhyme  frequent  and  never 
forced,  while  the  entire  poem  should  be 
marked  by  tasteful  moderation,  high  flnish, 
and  completeness;  for,  however  trivial  the 
snbjeet-m^ter  may  be,  indeed  rather  in  pro- 
portion to  its  triviiOlty,  subordination  to  the 
rules  of  composition  and  perfection  of  eze- 
onUon  should  be  strietij  enforced.'*  Kow 
Mr.  Baker's  verse  Is  neither  elegant,  refined, 
nor  fanciful ;  its  sentiment  is  not  chastened 
or  playful ;  the  rhythm  is  seldom  crisp  or 
sparkling ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  Sod  a 
poem  Id  the  collection  which  is  marked  by 
tasteful  moderation  or  high  finish.  Just  two 
items  of  Mr.  Locker's  requirements  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  satisfy :  the  tone  is  low 
eDougli  to  suit  the  most  exacting  taste  in 
that  regard,  and  the  language  is  idiomatic  to 
the  point  of  slang.  We  are  aware  that  Mr. 
Baker's  efforts  have  received  high  praise 
from  persons  who  ought  to  know  better; 
but,  with  a  keen  relish  for  true  vert  de  toeiiU, 
w^have  been  unable  to  find  a  stanza  in 
"  Point-Lace  and  Diamonds  "  wbicb  is  notably' 
distinguished  by  refinement  of  fiucy,  delica- 
cy of  sen^jpent,  or  grace  of  conqKMtition. 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  James 
Morgan  Hart's  "  German  Olassics  for  Ameri- 
can Students  "  (New  Tork :  G.  P.  Fntnam'a 
Sons)  oontaini  SebIUer*i  ''Die  Ptooolomin!," 
the  first  part  of  the  great  Wallensteb  trilo- 
gy. Besides  the  text,  whltA  has  been  oare. 
fully  ecdlated,  there  Is  an  ekborate  intro* 
doctim,  with  copious  notes,  and  a  map  of 
Germany  is  added  to  assist  tbe  reader  in  fol- 
lowiog  the  geographical  references.  Professor 
Hart  expresses  the  wish  in  his  preface  that 
**  the  time  may  speedily  arrive  when  the  study 
of  German,  and  also  of  French,  shall  be 
rdsed  to  a  higher  plane ; "  when  "  the  acqui- 
riU<Hi  of  the  two  great  languages  of  Conti- 
nratal  Eon^  shall  be  regarded  as  of  Intrin- 


sic value,  not  as  a  mere  appendage  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  or  aa  the  price  to  be  p>kid  for  the 
ability  to  read  text-booiu  of  chemistry  and 
physiology."  He  may  have  the  satisbctlon 
of  fedbg  certain  (hat  the  indnatry  and  in- 
teU^janoo  which  ha  has  bestowed  upon  the 
preparatiim  of  this  series  can  hutUy  fhil  to 
contribute  matoriallj  to  the  fnlflllment  of  this 
wish—at  least  In  the  case  of  German. 


MoKB  than  two  years  ago  Messrs.  Appleton 
&  Co.  began  preparing  for  the  publlootton  of 
a  work  in  aeiial  numbers,  to  be  entitled 
**  Picturesqna  Buiopet"  whioh  waa  desipied 
to  be  a  oompanion-Jame  to  the  fluiouB  "Piet- 
ureeqne  Amariea."  Mr.  Fenn,  the  most  aoo- 
oessfta]  of  the  illnatratora  to  the  latter  book, 
was  sent  abroad  for  the  purpose;  and  he,  in 
ooOperation  with  other  artists,  haa  since  that 
time  been  actively  engaged  iu  making  sketches 
and  drawings  for  the  work.  It  was  thought 
that  the  publication  would  have  begun  ere  this ; 
but  the  task  is  a  heavy  one,  and  it  was  found 
Impossible  to  proceed  as  r^idly  as  was  at  first 
expected,  and  yet  do  entire  justice  to  the  enter- 
prise. This  delay  has  been  uofurly  taken 
advantage  of  by  another  house,  which  has 
gathered  together  a  great  number  of  old 
steel-platea,  illustrating  European  places,  and 
isaoed  them  in  parts  under  a  tiUe  that  sug- 
gests that  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton's.  Some 
of  the  canvassers  of- this  work  have,  with 
great  efiVonteiy,  declared  to  those  whom  they 
have  approached  that  Appleton  A  Co.  have 
abandoned  their  design,  and  that  the  work  of- 
fered ia  substituted  therefor,  under  whioh 
plausible  but  altogether  false  representation 
they  have  secured  many  subscribers.  It  is, 
therefore,  neoessary  to  inform  the  publio  that 
"Piotureeque  Europe"  is  in  aa  rapid  prepara- 
tion as  is  consistent  with  the  thorough  excel- 
lence of  the  steel-plates  and  the  wood-engrav- 
ings, and  that  Its  publication  will  probably 
begin  within  a  few  months.  We  nuy  add 
that  no  labor  la  or  has  been  spared  to  render 
this  publication  not  only  tmstwtnthy,  bat 
really  the  best  pictorial  delineation  ot  Euro- 
pean places  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
world. 

Th«  *'  Sketch  "  prefixed  to  the  *'  Papers  " 
of  tbe  late  Charles  Wentwortb  DUke  gives  an 
interesting  glimpse  of  tbe  charaoter  of  one 
who,  as  editor  of  the  Atitnatm,  will  always 
be  connected  with  the  history  of  English  liter- 
ature, and  who  was  one  of  iba  best  critics  of 
tbe  last  generation.  Mr.  Dilke  became  sole 
ownerofthe JMsfHBvmin  1880.  "Hewasjust 
turned  forty,  with  his  judgment  matured,  and 
his  physioid  powers  unimpured.  His  oflldal 
life  in  the  Naval  P^y-Offioe  had  made  him  on 
excellent  financier,  and  methodloally  exact  in 
all  his  arrangements  and  correspondence.  He 
had  the  diveraifiM  tastes  and  sympathies 
whioh  are  essential  to  the  hearty  oounteoonce 
in  due  proportion  of  tbe  multifarious  branches 
of  knowledge  to  be  diecuBsed,  He  had  a  mind 
which  could  only  be  satiafled  with  scrupulovu 
accuracy,  and  by  his  vigilance  he  enforced  it 
upon  all  hia  contributors.  He  had  unbounded 
industry,  and  a  eapai^Qr  for  sustaining  pro- 
longed toil— a  capad^  tasked  to  the  utmost 
by  tiie  einamstanos  ttuA  the  jcamal  did  not 
pay  when  he  took  it  in  hand,  and  that,  with 
oomparatively  slender  resouroes,  he  had  to 
effect  by  bis  personsL  exertions  the  improve- 
menta  whioh  oonverted  it  from  a  loss  Into  a 
revenue.  But  rarer  and  more  important  than 
all  was  the  judicial  equity  which  he  resolved 
shoold  distinguish  the  critioiame  of  his  jour- 
nal.   When  he  assumed  the  o£t(H!ahip  he 


made  it  a  rule  not  to  go  into  sodetj  l«at  hit 
acquaintance  with  authors  should  hamper  liii 
independence,  or  embarrass  him  in  tlie  ezar- 
oiae  of  bis  editorial  functions.  He  was  to  tbe 
last  degree  punctilious  in  not  allowing  any  out 
to  criticise  a  book  who  bad  the  smallest  motiva 
to  deviate  from  impartiality,  being  thoroajtlilf 
resolved  that  tbe  malice  of  envy  and  rivoliy, 
the  adulation  of  friendship,  and  the  pvft  sf 
mercenaries,  should  neverwith  his  eonBlvasei 
find  a  vent  in  the  Jf>iiinai.  A  munbw  of 
bis  staff,  Ux.  J.  H.  Beynolds,  wishsd  to  t»- 
view  a  particular  work,  and  Bb.  Dilke  ukcd 
him  whether  he  was  not  acquainted  with  lo- 
thor  «r  bookseller.  *  I,  alas  I  know  author  os^ 
bookseller,'  repllefi  Mr.  Keynolds,  who  Mot 
back  the  work,  that  Mr.  I}ilke,  as  he  uH, 
pettishly,  *  might  consign  it  to  some  iadqws- 
dent  hand,  according  to  his  re^gious  outom.' 
Every  thing  whioh  could  be  oonstmed  into  ■ 
favor  was  declined.  He  would  not  accept  uy 
book  which  an  author  sent  to  him  perwailly, 
nor  adupUoate  copy  sent  to  tbetAee  of  the 
JtJitnmiim,  nor  would  he  aak  for  a  hook  wlueli 
had  not  been  sent,  and  was  too  impoitut  le 
be  left  unnoticed.  *  Favor  and  IndspendeiKS 
are  inoompatible,*  he  wrote  in  1M2  to  Ids  Firii 
correspondent,  who  had  obtdned  fma  Fmd 
publishers  some  eariy  aheets  of  new  boob  for 
review.  Mr.  Dilke  pointed  out  to  him  thit, 
having  accepted  the  advanoe-tbeete,  he  oonld 
not  oondemn  the  works,  and  added  tbe  dtd- 
sive  oonunent,  *  What,  then,  is  the  vilne  of 
yonrcritidsml*  Integri^,ooursge,sBdlbiB- 
ness  were  never  carried  fiutiier  by  uqr  efiUr." 

Thx  Saturday  Seview  finds  in  "  Three  Konh- 
em  Love  Stories,  and  Other  Talea,"  traiuUl«l 
from  the  loelandio  by  Eirekr  MagniUton  ud 
William  Morris,  a  book  which  for  once  it  cib 
heartily  praise  :  "  Fresh  and  bracing  u  sts- 
breezes,  and  bright  and  clear  aa  the  wttoi 
beneath  them  on  a  sunny  day,  are  the  Ion- 
stories  of  *  Qunnlaog  the  Wonn-tongos*  ud 
*Frithiof  the  Bold,*  As  we  read  thefflwtm 
carried  backward  many  a  year  and  northward 
many  a  mile,  and  we  become  ftmiliarly  k* 
quiunted  with  the  manner  of  lifb  led  of  oldb; 
those  wondrous  Northmen,  among  whom  neb 
dauntiess  souls  animated  bodies  so  mirrelou 
for  strength  and  endurance,"  ...  Tbe  '!Iut 
Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  tbe  Bev.  Jolim 
Charles  Toung"  contains  some  hitbeitati»- 
pnblished  letters  from  tbe  Bev.  Frederic  V. 
Bobertson.  In  one  of  them,  he  spesks  of  hi* 
own  profecrioir  aa  follows :  "It  certunlyiitht 
most  quarrelsome  ai  all  professions  In  du 
matter  of  a  blue  or  green  window,  prereDint 
moonshine,  or  a  bishop's  nightcap,  snd  0» 
most  cowardly  when  <nuw  it  comes  to  a  oMtHr 
of  right  and  wrong— of  what  tfa«y  h* 
what  tbey  did  not  see.  Unless  tifoVTi  'if  *^ 
type  I  am  aUading  to,  ore  forced  to  aerra  in 
the  army  for  five  years  previous  to  ordinabMii 
to  make  them  men,  *  let  alone '  gentiemcDi  I 
think  the  Churdi,  as  an  establishment,  b«d 
better  be  snuffed  out"  .  .  .  The  usuaUy 
8p»iMor  fairly  loses  its  temper  over  a 
novel  entiUed  "  The  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  Tbii 
is  tbe  way  it  befpns  a  review  of  >*= 
corefhl  estimate,  we  believe  we  hsve  read 
five-eiztha  of  this  boc^we  have  read  It,  sM 
anrvive.  Bat  we  did  not  do  it  sU  at  ooee-it 
would  have  proved  too  much  tax  ua.  It 
only  by  taUng  it  in  amall  doses,  and  distnb- 
nting  the  exertion  over  the  beat  port  of  a  weA 
that  we  managed  to  get  well  toward  the  end 
of  the  third  volume.  And  there  we  stuck, 
excitement  rising  to  a  pitch  that  threitened 
to  be  beyond  our  control.  Perpetual  smaie- 
ment  is  not  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  oootfuii 
Unalting  Ibr  the  fUJy  <tf  oar  kind  not  a  oom* 
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forUblo  senaatioD.  Yet,  tbrooghoat  the  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-odd  pages  or  twenty-fire 
thoosaud  lines  which  we  ocmpnte  this  book 
to  ooQsist  of,  these  were  about  the  only  aensa- 
tioni  that  ■tirred  ns.  It  is  three  days  since  we 
left  off  reading,  but  thfl  eAot  ia  still  upon  ns, 
and  we  donht  serional^  whether  we  shall  erer 
haTtt  eourag*  agun  to  open  a  novel  1:7  a  writer 
wlioee  name  U  unknown  to  as.  Three  such 
books  on  end  ought  to  ptodaoe  sottening  of 
the  brain  in  any  one  who  tried  to  read  them," 
.  .  .  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  is  writing  a  series 
of  tetters  from  the  antipodes,  which  are  printed 
aimnltaDeoosly  in  different  newspapers  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  .  .  .  The  title  of  Hepworth 
Dixon's  new  book  is  "  White  Contest :  .^eriea 
in  1876."  ...  Of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon's 
*'  Tie  de  Ctesr,'*  it  is  said  that  only  one  him- 
dred  and  fifty  copies  were  sold  oot  of  an  «Ax- 
tion  of  twenty-two  thousand.  The  pahlishert 
brooght  a  suit  agaiDSt  the  empress  for  one 
hmubed  and  six^-seren  thousand  franos 
damages,  on  the  ground  that  the  voifc  was 
not  flniabed  owing  to  the  emperor's  death,  but 
the  anlt  was  ^smlsaed  irith  eoata.  .  .  .  Nor- 
els  being  few  laat  week,  the  J(i«funmt  filled 
B  portion  of  its  space  with  some  brief  hints 
on  the  art  of  noveUwritinf;,  firom  which  we 
qnote  a  paragraph  :  "  While  rules  have  been 
laid  down  in  convenient  hand-booke  for  almost 
CTery  art  and  every  handioraft  under  the  sun, 
and  while  ladies  can  get  for  a  shilling  books 
of  directions  for  knitting  and  oroohet  which 
might  fbndsh  them  with  oooupation  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  no  gnide-book  has,  as  far  as 
we  know,  yet  been  pabliabed,  in  a  obesp  form, 
to  the  popular  amasement  of  novel-writing. 
Ve  shall,  therefore,  be  poaching  on  nobody's 
preaerve  in  stating  that  the  lu'tt  rule  of  the 
oraft  b — select  your  oharaetera  from  the  olaaa 
of  people  with  whieh  you  aasociate.  If  yon 
sre  a  Bchool-girl,  write  about  sohool-girls,  and 
Dot  about  doohesees ;  if  you  are  a  lady,  do  not 
describe  blackguards."  .  .  .  The  new  edition 
of  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannloa  '*  is  selling 
remarkably  well  in  England.  The  publishers 
faave  already  foond  it  neoessary  to  reprint  the 
first  volume.  .  .  .  Cardinal  Silvestri  has  made 
a  present  to  the  municipality  of  Padua  of  Pe- 
trarch's house  at  Arqok.  .  .  .  The  Aeadm^ 
"  has  an  opinion "  of  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller's 
novel,  "  First  f  uniUes  in  the  Sierras,"  which 
H  expresses  in  the  following  concise  way:  '*It 
bauB  a  atrong  flunily  Ukenesa  to  '  The  Lnek 
ot  Boariog  Camp,*  but  oannot  be  eompared 
with  it  in  point  of  merit.  The  dvili^ng  in- 
flnenee  is  here  a  woman,  not  a  child,  and  the 
intereat,  instead  of  being  concentrated,  is  a 
good  deal  frittered  away.  When  one  has  once 
been  clearly  informed  that,  in  order  to  be  the 
noblest  work  of  God,  it  is  ohiefiy  neoeasaiy 
to  have  a  good  growth  of  hair  on  one's  cheat, 
to  divide  one's  time  between  gold-digging  and 
drinking  poisonous  whiskey,  and  to  indulge 
in  oatlis  which  would  donbtiess  be  blasphem- 
ona  if  they  poeseased  the  anteoedent  qualifica- 
tion of  meaning— eubaeqnant  repetitiona  of  the 
dogma  lose  mnoh  of  tbtirvalne.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  Kr.  Miller  thinks  nothing  of  any 
mm  or  woman  who  haa  not  a  large  noae.  But, 
from  the  elaborate  manner  In  which  he  an- 
nouDoea  the  o^idoo,  it  would  seem  that  Babe- 
lua,  Erasmus,  and  Sterne,  were  strange  to 
him.'*  .  .  .  The  London  2imei  thinks  that 
there  passes  away  with  Dr.  Thirwall  the  only 
mind  that  could  survey  all  schools  and  forms 
of  English  religious  thought  with  equal  knowl- 
edge and  justice,  and  that  his  memory  will  al- 
ways, survive  as  the  most  oonspicnoua  proof 
that  there  la  no  tme  learning  and  no  genuine 
jiotj  whioh  may  not  ho  harmoniously  oom- 
Mned  in  ttie  Eni^sh  Church. 


AMONG  recent  purchaaea  of  foreign  pict- 
ures ia  Oorot's  "  Dante  and  Yiigil," 
bought  by  Mr.  Qntnoy  A.  Sbaw,  of  Boa- 
ton,  by  whom  it  haa  bflm  presented  to  the 
Huaanm  of  Une  Arts  in  that  dty.  This  pio(> 
nre  Is  one  of  the  beat  known  and  most  im- 
portant works  of  Corot,  and  for  many  years 
it  has  had  a  great  reputation  lo  Europe.  It 
waa  exhibited  in  Paris,  in  the  Salon,  io  1869. 
It  is  an  upright  oblong,  «ght  or  Ua  feet  Ugh, 
and  represents  the  opening  scene  of  the  first 
oanto  of  the  "  Infouo,"  showing  Dante  and  Tlr* 
gil  as  tbey  enter  the  wild  wood,  the  ti/tu  tU- 
voffffia,  that  conducts  to  the  infernal  regions. 
At  the  feet  of  the  two  are  the  wolf,  the  leop- 
ard, and  the  lion,  who  meet  them  on  their  way, 
and  over  their  heeds  tower  lofty  and  thunder- 
riven  trees — "ghostly  forms  seen  at  noon- 
day." A  twilight  mystery  haunts  the  wood, 
and  through  the  ttristed  boughs  glimmers  the 
light  from  the  far-off  region  whence  the 
poeta  hare  come.  Like  all  other  of  Gorot's 
works,  it  ia  not  absolutely  realistic  Ita  style 
Is  particularly  adapted  for  a  poeUoal  render- 
ing of  one  of  the  phases  of  Nature  of  which 
it  is  desired  to  make  a  strong  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

Unlike  the  deUneations,  so  emphasized  as 
to  be  imposaibilities,  in  Dori's  pictures  of 
similar  sntjeeta,  this  really  grand  and  noble 
landsoqw  ediibits  nothing  Inoompatlhle  with 
an  absolute  following  of  Nature^  only  it  is 
the  Nature  «•  see  in  a  gloomy  twilight,  with 
lofty  trees  and  vague  woodland  reaches  that 
appear  In  outline  hi  the  dimness  and  mist 
Cobweb-like  tangles  of  brandies  and  thdr 
foliage  shot  out  the  sky,  and  clow  in  the 
way  behind  the  wanderers,  but  present  none 
of  the  fantastic  forms  of  faoes  and  lean  hands 
with  which  Dord  in  similar  subjects  endeav- 
ors to  strengthen  a  witch -like  impression. 
These  tangles  are  such  as  appear  in  reality, 
but  the  artist,  with  a  true  poetical  instinct, 
has  introduced  them  In  this  plaoe  to  enhance 
the  value  of  his  main  theme.  Corot  ia  a  land- 
scape-painter, and  It  is  Nature  as  seen  by 
Dante  and  Virgil,  and  not  the  two  poets 
themselves,  or  the  symbolical  animals  that 
accompany  them,  that  Is  presented  promi- 
nently to  the  thought  of  the  spectator.  The 
living  forma  are  gray  and  Indiatinot  in  the 
twilight,  but  it  is  the  dreary  sky,  and  still 
drearier  woodland,  which  ientranM  our  im- 
agination, as  the  thought  of  them  enchained 
Dante  six  hundred  years  ago. 

We  have  many  pictures  by  Corot  in  this 
country,  both  in  pnbUe  exhibitions  and  in 
private  houses.  To  understand  Us  works, 
which  are  at  onee  those  of  an  artist  and  a 
poet,  requires  more  tlian  superflcial  sight  or 
thought.  To  comprehend  how  truthful  tbey 
are,  an  eflhrt  and  a  fooling  are  neoessary, 
which  educate  the  beholder  while  be  is  ex- 
amining their  beauties.  On  this  account 
Mr.  Sbaw  has  rendered  a  tignal  benefit  to 
art  by  giving  to  a  public  gallery  the  finest 
work  of  this  master  tllat  has  yet  bem  brought 
to  America.  ^, 

William  H.  Hcnt  has  lately  completed  a 
half-leogth  portrait  of  Bev.  James  fVeeman 


Clarke,  of  Boston,  in  which  city  it  is  now  on 
exhibition.  Many  of  our  citixena  are  {Mfall- 
iar  with  the  genial  countenance  of  this  eml- 
nenUy  intelleotual  man,  and  will  remember 
the  characteristic,  shrewd,  and  kindly  mark- 
ings of  his  high-arched  forehead,  and  the  fine 
lines  about  his  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes.  He 
liaa  the  face  of  a  man  tranquil  throngfa  philo- 
sophical oonviotion,  and  taking  an  easy  and 
bnmorons  view  of  the  events  of  life  as  they 
occur.  Mr.  Hunt  thoroughly  appreciates  the 
c^abilitieaforartofsnchfthead.  He  makes 
the  Kght  strike  sideways  on  the  forehead, 
then  graduate  down  the  deUeately- ridged 
cheeks,  touching,  as  it  descends,  the  elastic 
nostrils.  He  then  makes  it  glance  against 
eyelid  and  eyebrow,  and  shadow  the  mouth, 
aud  skim  across  the  heavy,  loi^  beard.  Last- 
ly, he  leaves  it  palest  and  weakest  where  it 
strikes  upon  and  is  lost  against  the  strongly- 
modeled  bands.  Ur.  Hunt  has  adopted  in 
this  picture  such  an  arrangement  of  light  and 
shadow  as  Rembrandt  delighted  in  to  bring 
out  the  peculiarities  of  face  of  his  old  burgo- 
mastera,  picturesque  from  the  marltinga  rath- 
er than  the  form  of  their  features.  In  the 
carrying  out  of  this  idea  of  light  and  shade, 
Mr.  Hunt  has  been  very  happy,  and  this  man- 
agement of  his  subject  is  ratber  nnneual  with 
him,  as  he  ia  accustomed  to  flat  tints  and 
equal  values  rather  than  to  a  strong  focus  of 
light  and  shade  gradually  ktaing  its  force. 

But,  while  Mr.  Hunt  has  most  decidedly 
succeeded  in  getting  a  characteristic  likene?a 
of  his  sitter  through  this  arrangement  of 
ll^t  and  shade,  viewed  as  a  painting,  it 
seems  to  us  that,  livii^  so  long  in  this  coun- 
try without  opportunity  of  toning  his  mind 
and  eye  by  referoiee  to  the  best  models  in 
art,  the  flesh  tint  and  flesh  quality  of  his 
pictures  lose  rather  than  g^  in  excellMice, 
and  tliat  espedally  in  this  panting  there  is 
an  imprestion  of  labor  and  lack  of  iVesh- 
nesB  which  a  mah  of  Mr.  Hunt's  great  nat- 
ural power  should  never  betray.  Compar- 
ing this  really  artistic  painting  with  the  halt 
learned  attempts  of  young  Duveneok,  now 
on  exhibition  and  atwnt  which  the  {hvss  has 
said  so  much  of  late,  the  former  work  is 
decidedly  a  sufferer  beside  the  crisp,  fresh 
touches  laid  on  so  roa^ly  by  the  young 
student  of  Munich.  Literary  men  every- 
where have  the  advantage  that  thej  may  al- 
ways compare  their  writings  vitb  the  highest 
standard  ;  but  this  opportunity  for  the  paint- 
er, which  Is  even  mure  necessary  for  him 
than  it  is  for  the  author,  can  only  be  obtained 
at  present  by  occasional  visits  to  Europe. 
Of  the  necessity  of  such  a  standard,  we  may 
dte  the  example  of  one  of  our  beat  artists, 
who  brought  home  with  him  a  most  careful 
and  elaborate  copy  which  he  had  made  of 
Titian's  *'  Bella,"  and  no  offer  has  ever 
tempted  him  to  part  with  it,  since  it  is  his  chief 
means  in  America,  he  says,  of  keeping  up  the 
standard  of  his  own  work  here.  Mr.  Hunt's 
late  portraits  show,  we  think,  the  aluenee  of 
so(^  standuds,  to  which  he  can  refer  to  note 
the  follure  or  success  of  the  new  exp^ments 
and  etteotB  he  introduces  into  his  pictures. 
Much  as  we  admire  certain  qualities  in  Mr. 
Hunt's  paintings,  we  can  but  regret  when  we 
an  them  in  any  d^ree  faU  bdow  bis  earlier 
work. 
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While  Goupil,  Schaus,  and  our  own  pub- 
lic galleries,  keep  back  until  the  autumn  th^r 
newest  and  best  paintings,  Boston,  which  is 
in  the  path  of  Bnmmer  touristB  to  mountain 
and  sea-side,  is  now  doing  its  beat,  so  far  as 
the  display  of  pictures  is  coDC»ned.  Nearly 
ererybody  going  to  th«  Whita  Uonntsins, 
Koant  Desert,  and  the  nomeroas  resorts  along 
the  shores  of  New  England,  gives  a  day  at 
loast  to  seeing  the  sights  in  that  city.  As  ft 
«onaaqoenee  of  the  presence  of  so  many 
guests,  erery  thing  is  done  to  fomisb  Tariety 
at  tfae  places  of  pablio  entertainment,  uid  the 
Haseam  of  find  Arts  at  the  Boston  Athe- 
n«im,  DoU  and  Kchardi's,  Williams  and 
Brerett's,  and  Elliott's,  are  not  In  the  baok- 
groand  in  this  respeot. 

At  Dolt  and  Kohards's,  in  addition  to  a 
multitude  of  flue  paintings  by  Inness,  Du- 
Teneok,  and  a  magnifl«ent  Frendi  picture, 
are  tiro  rery  excellent  specimens  by  the  old 
American  painter  Copley,  which  have  re- 
cenUy  been  picked  up  in  Europe  and  brought 
back  to  this  country.  They  are  both '  por- 
tnuls  of  American  ladies — one  a  sketch  in 
oils  of  a  member  of  the  artist's  fkmily,  and 
the  other  a  finished  full-length.  The  sketch 
retains  its  color  best,  and  is  of  a  lady  in  a 
large  hat,  which,  with  her  powdered  hair  and 
her  lace  kerchief  pinned  across  her  bosom, 
reminds  the  beholder,  in  its  soft  light  and 
shade  and  mellow  tones,  of  Rnbens's  "  Gha- 
peau  de  PaiUe,"  or  some  of  the  works  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  other  painting  is 
thoroughly  in  Copley's  own  manner.  8ti£f 
brocade,  elaborate  lace,  and  a  high  head- 
dress, form  the  ooatame  of  one  of  the  stately 
dames  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  color, 
got  by  glazes,  has  nearly  faded  from  her  face; 
and  her  arms,  hands,  and  head,  are  bard  and 
wooden  in  their  modeling.  But  around  this 
stately  personage  there  lingers  an  air  of 
high-bred  elegance  that  makes  this  piotnre 
contrast  strangely  with  a  soene  in  an  Oriental 
harem,  with  the  Westem^AJnerican  fkees  of 
I>DTen«ck*s  models,  and  with  a  couple  of  soft 
Italian  heads  by  Babcock,  wUch  sorround 
them  in  the  pietare^tore.  We  said  once  be- 
fore in  the  Joubkal  that  Paul  Terouese'a  pict- 
ure in  the  Boston  Athenieum  aeemed  doubly 
a  Veronese,  from  its  remoteness  in  kind  to  its 
snrroandings  ;  and,  judged  in  the  same  way, 
Copley's  pictures  hold  their  indtriduali^ 
even  when  surrounded  by  paintinga  whose 
standard  is  utterly  unlike  their  own. 


Ik  the  JotmitAL  of  August  Yth  we  gave 
the  substance  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  Art- 
Students'  League  of  this  city,  an  association 
formed  by  the  former  students  of  the  Nation- 
al Academy  offDeaign,  having  for  its  object 
a  higher  development  in  art-studies.  The 
circular  said  further  that  the  league  was 
formed  with  the  cooperation  of  Professor 
Wilmarth,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  coun- 
ml  of  the  Academy  had  abandoned  the  schools 
as  heretofore  existing,  and  had  decided  at  its 
last  regular  meeting  not  to  reopen  its  de- 
partment of  schools  til)  some  time  in  Deoem- 
feer."  The  question  of  employing  a  profes^- 
OT  vas  also  decided  negatively.  Hr.  Whit- 
tredga^  president  of  the  Academy,  in  a  reoent 
letter  to  the  Boming  Post,  in  reply  to  the  oir- 
onlar,  and  in  explaution  of  the  action  of  the 


conncil  of  the  Academy,  says  in  substance 
that  the  allegations  are  not  only  untrue,  but 
impossible  under  their  regulations.  The  sub- 
ject of  employing  a  professor  was  not  even 
mentipned,  and  had  the  question  come  before 
them  it  would  not  have  received  a  dissenting 
voice.  He  says,  further :  "  It  may  be  proper 
to  state  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil it  was  rteonmmded  that  the  schools  be 
opened  this  year  on  the  Ist  of  November,  in- 
stead of  early  in  October,  as  heretofore ;  but 
any  such  late  postponement  as '  aome  time  in 
December '  was  not  thoa^t  of,  and  will  not 
take  place,  and  the  school  may  opm  in  Oc< 
tober."  Mr.  Wbiktredge  uj*  that  the  e& 
fort  to  obtain  mon^  for  the  support  of  the 
Iai^y4ncreased  schools  was  not  entirely 
sneeeaafol,  but  enough  was  obtained  to  pay 
the  salary  of  the  professor  and  keep  the 
schools  intact,  and  to  pay  an  installment  on 
the  small  existing  debt.  He  thinka  altogeth- 
er that  the  record  of  the  acfaoola  is  not  unfii- 
vorable,  and  knows  no  reaaon,  as  yet,  why 
Professor  Wilmarth  may  not  serve  the  Acad- 
emy as  heretofore. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  action  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Academy  in  the  formation  of 
their  league  was  hasty,  and  based  upon  a 
misapprehension  of  the  facts ;  and  this  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  due  to  the  somewhat  uncer- 
tain position  of  the  academic  council,  which 
recommended  November  lat  as  the  date  for 
the  opening  of  the  schools,  but  left  the  mat- 
ter in  the  hands  of  the  new  council,  which 
takea  office  in  August,  but  rarely  finds  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business  until  No- 
vember. If  we  have  not  1>een  misinformed, 
it  has  always  been  the  doty  of  the  ont-going 
council  to  provide  for  the  fall  opening  of  the 
schools  and  also  the  employment  of  a  pro- 
fessor. Ur.  Wbittredge's  letter  of  explana- 
tion wiU,  we  trust,  settle  this  vexed  ques- 
tion.   

JuiH  H.  BsAKp,  N.  A.,  whose  pictures  of 
dogs  and  oOivr  domestio  animals  are  so  well 
known,  has  just  Slashed  two  paintii^  repre- 
senting oat  and  dog  life,  which  are  decidedly 
spirited  in  their  way.  The  Utter  subject  is 
a  rich  interior,  with  a  group  of  d<^8  seated 
on  thrar  haunches  before  the  portrait  of  a 
boy.  It  ia  entitled  "  Though  lost  to  Sight, 
to  Memory  dear,"  and  is  intended  to  express 
the  idea  that  the  boy  is  dead,  and  his  favorite 
dogs  recognise  their  young  master's  featnree 
in  the  portrait.  The  sentiment  of  the  sub- 
ject is  very  cleverly  expressed,  and  its  mo- 
tire  is  as  apparent  as  if  it  were  manifested 
by  figures  of  men  and  women  instead  of  those 
of  the  brute  creation.  There  are  three  doga 
in  the  mun  group,  a  biaok-and-tan,  an  Italian 
greyhound,  and  a  King  Charles  apaniel ;  and 
their  attitudes  are  full  of  spirit,  and,  although 
auggestive  of  quiet  for  the  moment,  yet  the 
sparkle  of  their  eyes  indicates  that  a  frolic 
would  not  be  out  of  place  after  the  season  of 
mourning  is  over.  There  ia  a  pupi^  sleeping 
upon  a  rug  in  the  for^round,  who  Is  oblivious 
to  present  grief,  ud  is  introduced,  the  artist 
•aya,  as  Inbies  somettanes  are  at  fimerals. 
They  are  too  yOong  to  mourn  the  lou  of  a 
fnrad,  and  sleep  or  prattle,  nnoonsolous  of 
the  grief  aronnd  them. 

The  pendant, "  The  Uondng  Oall,**  shows 


an  old  oat,  surrounded  by  her  kittens,  re- 
ceiving a  visit  from  a  very  sedate-looking 
"  old  torn,"  or  possibly  a  "  widow,"  Mr.  Beard 
says,  who  is  ^ving  the  gossip  of  the  day. 
The  mother  has  a  coxy  cushion  for  her  kit- 
tens, and  is  eagerly  listening  to  her  visitor's 
story,  but  the  kittens  appear  shy,  and  have 
assumed  various  attitudes,  so  as  to  beat  hear 
the  gossip,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  ia 
readiness  to  scamper  at  the  first  sign  of  dan- 
ger. This  picture,  as  well  as  its  companion, 
ahowa  the  fine  drawing  and  the  excellent 
technical  execution  which  arealwayi  so 
patent  in  Mr.  Beard*s  works. 

Wmux  Hast  oontinnes  his  studio-work 
!n  qdte  of  the  hot  weather.  Hia  latest^Dp 
Ished  picture  gives  a  midsummer-afterrraoa 
view  on  a  meadow>brook,  with  a  groap  at 
oows  standing  in  the  water  in  the  shade  of  a 
great  sycamore,  or  buttonball-tree,  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  in  the  foreground.  There 
is  a  fine  perspective  shown  on  the  left,  with 
groups  of  cows  scattered  here  and  there,  and 
isolated  trees,  which  form  altogether  a  acene 
of  rare  pastoral  quiet  and  l)eauty.  The  great 
force  of  the  work,  however,  is  in  the  fore- 
ground group  of  cowa  and  surrounding  ob- 
jects, wUoh  are  mostiy  in  shadow  ;  but  there 
is  a  clearness  about  them  which  we  bare 
rarely  seen  excelled  in  landscape -pictures. 
The  study  of  the  mottled  trunk  and  pale-green 
foliage  of  the  old  sycamore  shows  a  close- 
ness of  observation  which  belongs  to  the  fig- 
ure-punter rather  than  to  one  of  the  land- 
scape achool,  and  the  aUil  with  which  every 
detail  of  its  peeling  bark  and  tremulous  fo- 
liage, as  It  is  swayed  by  the  summer  wind,  is 
given,  is  very  suggestive  of  the  acene  in  Na- 
ture. Vr.  Hart  has  also  ^ren  close  attoi- 
tion  to  the  p^ting  of  the  cows,  and  the  fore- 
ground gronpt  espoidally,  b  made  from  his 
last  annuner  atudiea.  These  animals  an 
drawn  of  small  aiie,  and  their  liatry  coats 
are  finished  with  the  care  of  miniature  paint- 
ing. In  the  handling  of  thla  work  It  appem 
as  If  the  painter  had  made  It  hia  stud;  to  see 
how  Ur  a  landaoape  and  oattie  picture  eu 
be  carried  in  Its  finish  without  destroying  ita 
breadth.  He  has,  as  the  result,  given  as  a 
painting  finished  with  all  the  care  and  elabo- 
ration of  a  miniature  on  ivory,  and  yet  pos- 
sessed of  a  feeling  of  great  breadth  and 
strength. 

"  Thskb  is  no  doubt  at  all,"  says  the  Lon- 
don Dailf/Mto«,  "  that  the  interest  in  art  is  at 
present  very  great,  and  tiiat  it  pervades  every 
class.  Perhaps  tlu  good  eflhots  of  this  intv- 
est  and  cmrioaity  are  rather  to  be  found  in  do- 
mestic anihiteotnre  and  decoration  than  in 
painting.  We  may  posaibly  look  on  this  as 
rather  a  healthy  sign  of  the  ftitnre  of  Sogliah 
art,  and  as  a  token  that  the  age  of  oonftased 
idms,  and  hasty,  flashy  execution,  is  passonff 
by."  .  .  .  Three  new  rooms  are  to  be  opened 
in  the  Louvre — one  devoted  to  French  scalpt- 
nre,  the  other  two  to  engraved  worka,  of  which 
the  Louvre  contains  afine  ooUection,  but  whidi 
have  never  been  displayed,  owing  to  want  of 
proper  arrangement.  .  .  .  It  is  now  defimtely 
settled  that  the  Michael  Aogelo  festival  in 
Tlorenoe  shall  be  held  on  September  14th, 
16tb,  and  Itth.  .  .  .  The  Academy  of  Pine 
Arts  at  Vienna  has  announced  that  an  exhibi- 
tion win  be  .opened  <m  October  16, in  the 
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fiUsrieB  of  that  iostitation,  of  tbe  irorks  of 
ita  Msociates  irom  the  period  of  its  foundation 
in  1704  to  the  present  time.  The  managing 
committee  annonnoea  that  the  object  of  tbe 
exhibUiou  is  to  give  a  lepreieDtaUoD  of  the 
dsTelopment  of  ait  In  the  Aiutrian  dominions 
^Qoe  the  bej^ining  of  the  last  oentni?. 

Jfrom  ^troatt, 

OUR  PABI8  LBTTSB. 

TBJS  U  emphationlly  the  dull  season  in 
Paris  aa  in  New  York,  The  fashionoblee 
have  gone  out  of  town ;  two-thirds  of  the  the- 
atres are  closed,  and  the  other  third  is  drag- 
ging out  a  precarious  ezifltenoe,  aided  by  stray 
eoBtribationa  f^m  traoaieat  (breigoers.  Ereu 
the  Saltan  of  Zanzibar  is  aboat  to  take  his  de- 
parture. The  piesenca  of  his  dosly  tUgtmess 
has  brightened  op  matters  for  a  week  past. 
He  has  been  going  nmnd  ^htnnelng,  has 
had  B  superb  pair  of  vasea  presented  to  him  at 
S^rres,  and  received  a  beautiftil  ohaii-coTor  in 
tapesby  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  tothe  Oobe- 
lins.  Fanoyvaetingauohartiatiotreasuresona 
barbaric  VliKoan  1  He  ia  by  no  meana  a  beauty 
to  look  Tipon,  being  thiok-lipped  and  woolly- 
bearded  after  the  manner  of  hie  race  in  gen- 
eral, though  bis  complexion  is  far  fl-om  that 
of  a  negro,  being  yellow,  or  rather  coffee-col- 
ored. Some  of  his  snite,  however,  are  as  black 
as  ebony.  He  acomed  greatly  to  ei^oy  his 
visit  to  the  Jardin  d'Aoclimatation,  and  was 
particularly  amused  with  the  gambols  of  the 
sea-Uons.  As  to  tiie  Op4ra,  he  evidently 
tfaoagbt  vety  little  of  the  perfonnance,  and 
with  reason,  for  it  was  very,  veiy  poor.  One 
act  of  "  La  Juive,"  and  the  b^et  of  "  Coppe- 
lia,"  filled  oat  the  programme  of  the  evening. 
The  sultan  evidently  admired  the  pantomimic 
part  of  the  ballet,  bat  be  yawned  over  the 
opera,  and  seemed  totally  nnimpressed  by  the 
dancing.  The  performance  woa  very  brief, 
beginning  as  it  did  at  half-past  eight,  and 
terminating  at  eleven — a  short  allowance  of 
amusement  for  those  who  had  paid  three  dol- 
lars and  three  dollars  and  forty  cents  for  their 
seats.  There  are  grave  complaints  afloat  about 
the  management  of  the  OpiSra  at  present.  It 
ia  a^d  that  M.  Halanzier  ia  running  it  simply 
to  make  money.  The  extreme  economy  with 
whiioh  the  muatoal  part  of  the  organizatioD  Is 
managed,  none  of  the  great  French  singers  of 
the  day,  with  the  single  ezeeptioD  of  7anre, 
forming  part  of  the  troupe ;  the  very  few  op- 
eras tliat  comprise  the  rq>arloirt,  and  the  man- 
agerial indifference  to  novelty  or  artistic  «n- 
»tniil4,  make  np  quite  a  list  of  well-grounded 
oomplointa.  It  is  whispered,  moreover,  that 
the  manager  is  in  league  with  the  apeoulators 
that  infest  the  precincts  of  the  Op^ra  House, 
and  that  the  alleged  scarcity  of  seats  at  the 
regular  pricea,  which  Heaven  knowa  ore  high 
enough  in  all  oonscienoe,  is  owing  to  this  com- 
plicity. Be  this  Qs  it  may,  it  it  generally  oon- 
oeded  that  U.  Hatanxier  is  far  less  concerned 
for  tbe  artistic  than  for  the  pecnniary  sucoess 
of  tbeOptei. 

Schneider  is  positively  to  return  to  the 
stage  next  season.  She  has  been  impelled  to 
this  step  by  the  oost  of  her  superb  hotel  on 
the  Avonnd  de  t'Impdratrioe.  The  prioe  of 
that  has  mode  quite  a  hole  in  her  investmenta, 
and  she  wishes  to  repair  the  breach.  She  is 
to  create  the  leading  character  in  a  new  piece 
by  Measrs.  Keilhao  and  HalSvy,  at  tbe  Yari^- 
t4s — probably  the  long-promised  piece  of  '*  La 
Bonlang^  a  des  Ecus."  There  was  aome  talk 
«r  n^ving  '*  La  Ofande-Doehesse,"  bat  that 


mirth-provoking  opera  will  probably  never  be 
performed  in  Paris  again.  The  authorities 
have  forbidden  its  reproduction  on  account  of 
its  satire  on  the  petty  prinoes  of  Germany, 
and  its  general  dealings  with  German  sob- 
jeeta.  It  Is  foared  that  SMtral  JBtam  and 
Baron  Hiek  might  be  made  the  ol^eot  of  a 
popnIsrdemoDstraUonmore  ardentthan  agree- 
able. Tbe  new  comedy  by  Messrs.  Meilhao 
and  Halivy,  which  is  intended  forthe  Com^die 
France,  is  nearly  finished,  but  its  title  and 
Sttbjeot  have  not  yet  transpired.  I  believe  I 
before  informed  yon  of  the  fact  thft  it  had 
been  sold  to  an  American  manager  before  it 
was  half  finished.  The  new  comedy  by  Ale- 
xandre Dumas,  which  is  destined  for  the  same 
theatre,  is  to  form  a  pendant  to  his  "  Demi- 
Uonde,"  and  is  to  trace  tbe  influence  of  en 
damu  upon  the  literature,  the  society,  and  the 
polities  of  the  day— a  wide-reaoliing  aubject, 
and  one  that  methinks  is  not  specially  fitted 
for  dramatic  treatment.  Domas  has  shot  him- 
self np  in  his  oonntry-seat,  and  ia  hard  at  work 
on  titia  piece,  which  he  declarea  is  to  he  his 
t^-tPoMWt.  Sardou'e  "  Remorse  "  ia  already 
on  rehearsal  at  tbe  Gymnaae,  thoogh  it  ia  not 
to  be  produced  before  October  or  November. 
The  leading  rhUt  have  been  confided  to  M. 
Worms  and  Mademoiselle  Tallnndiera.  But 
before  it  is  produced  there  is  talk  of  reviving 
"  La  Dame  aux  Cam^Uas,"  with  Tallandiera 
as  MargvmU  Omi4«r. 

The  Plon  lawsuit  has  come  to  the  surface 
again.  It  may  be  remembered  that  M.  Plon, 
tbe  celebrated  hook-publisher,  instituted  some 
time  ago  a  suit  against  the  estate  of  Kapoleon 
ni,,to  obtain  payment  for  a  large  portion  ofhls 
edition  ofthe  "Life  of  Ciesar."  He,  or  rather 
his  hairs,  for  M,  Plon  himself  is  dead,  aecosea 
the  late  emperor  of  a  breach  of  contract  in  not 
having  finished  the  work.  Twenty-two  thou- 
sand copies  remain  on  hand,  for  which  an  in- 
demnity of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thou- 
sand ft«ncs  is  claimed.  The  lawyers  for  the 
other  side  sought  to  prove  that  the  literary 
and  pecuniary  success  of  the  work  had  been 
great,  and  instanced  the  fact  that  the  firm  had 
paid  to  the  emperor  one  hundred  and  nino- 
ty-two  thousand  francs  as  author's  royalty. 
But  none  the  less  did  the  fact  transpire  that 
ftt>m  1867  to  1870,  inclusive,  not  one  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  work  bed  been  sold. 
Evidently  paying  court  to  literary  aovereigns 
is  a  eost^  game  for  publishers  to  indulge 'm. 

Tbe  English  newspapers  in  Paris  are 
not  veiy  nnmerons.  First,  of  oourse,  on 
the  list  comes  the  time-honored  0^3igi»ani^ 
which  would  be  very  nice  if  it  was  not  so 
thoroughly  British  in  tone  and  aeleotions, 
and  if  we  were  not  obliged  to  pay  ten  cents 
for  it.  Nor  are  its  dlmenaions  proportioned  to 
its  price,  for  it  is  a  mere  single-sheet  affair, 
containing  about  as  much  matter  as  the 
d^Ma  ledger.  Next  comes  the  Amerioan 
Segidtr^  with  its  twelve  pages,  its  full  and 
complete  lists  of  American  arrivals  abroad,  and 
its  ezhsnstive  ud  entert^ning  summary  of 
news  both  foreigo  and  domestic  Its  New 
York  correspondence  Is  peonliarly  flvsh, 
sparkling,  and  interesting.  Six  cents  is  the 
prioe  of  this  floarishing  Yankee  production. 
The  QmUnrnM  Btnid,  originally  published 
in  Geneva,  but  transferred  to  Paris  a  few 
months  ago,  bade  fair  at  one  time  to  become 
a  popular  and  thriviog  institution.  But  it 
got  into  difKcultios,  and  about  Bix  weeks  ngo 
was  sold  OQt  to  tbe  London  Hour.  It  comes 
to  UB  now  f^m  London,  dated  a  day  ahead, 
and  with  a  column  or  two  on  American  and 
French  topics,  but,  apart  iVom  its  heading  and 
the  additions  aforeeaid,  it  ia  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  e<Ution  of  the  London  paper,  pre- 


pared for  Continental  circulation,  that  is  to 
soy,  a  thoroughly  English  newspaper  deprived 
of  all  its  Continental  and  oosmopoUtan  feat- 
ures. So  the  StgiMer  remains  the  only  really 
American  newspaper  In  Paris.  Those  Ameri- 
cana abroad  who  can  read  French  (and  their 
name  it  la  fw<  legion)  nsnally  peruse  the 
saooy,  witty,  mendacious  F%^tro,  notwith- 
standing Its  Legitimist  propensities.  As  a 
repository  of  all  the  news,  scandal,  and  ea- 
twdt  of  the  Parisian  world,  it  is  certainly 
very  amusing,  but  about  the  world  of  outside 
barbarism  it  troubles  itself  very  little.  Noth- 
ing that  is  not  Parisian,  or  at  least  French,  is 
of  eufSoient  importance  to  bo  noticed  in  its 
columns.  For  instance,  when  the  Schiller  waa 
lost,  the  f^ffaro  declined  to  publish  a  list  of 
tlie  passengen,  for  the  good  and  Bufflcient  rea- 
son that  there  were  no  French  persons  among 
them.  Tory  amusingly,  too,  it  called  attention 
solemnly  to  the  faet  that  the  three  German 
lines,  the  Adler,  the  Hamburg,  and  the  North- 
German  Lloyd,  had  loat  stz  steamers  in  the 
course  of  twenty  yean,  ignoring  or  fo^ietting 
another  fiict,  namely,  that  the  ^ngle  French 
lino  had  lost  three  steamers  inside  of  one 
year.  Though  the  Figaro  can  boast  of  so 
many  American  readers,  it  cherishes  a  bitter 
dislike  against  Americans  in  general,  and 
.  American  women  in  particular,  and  never  lets 
slip  a  ohanee  of  aboBlng  and  of  slandering 
them. 

The  great  Fluvial  and  Maritime  Exhibition 
atthePalus  d'lndustrie  is  nearly  in  order — 
not  quite}  though  it  has  been  open  now  for 
nearly  two  weeks.  Bat  the  noise  of  hammeiv 
ing  still  rises  over  all  the  din  of  the  machine- 
ry, and  workmen  are  ttitl  to  he  seen  rushing 
to  and  fro  with  beams,  and  pipes,  and  boxes, 
striving  to  get  things  In  order.  The  title  of 
tbe  exhibition  is  ludicrously  inaccurate — of 
oourse  there  are  somethings  there  that  pertiun 
to  rivers  and  maritime  navigation,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  articles  exhibited  has  about  as 
much  to  do  with  navigation  aa  with  the  moon. 
Clocks,  bronzes,  bird-cages,  rat-traps,  gilt  and 
inlaid  furniture,  chocolate,  soap.  Are -proof 
safes,  and  patent  beds,  such  is  the  variety  of 
articles  that  crowd  the  long  nave  of  the  Palais. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  regular  Franklin  Institute  dis- 
play, only  not  bo  varied  aa  are  those  at  home, 
though  probably  more  tasteful.  One  of  the  most 
imposing  attractions  of  the  place  is  a  gigantic 
piece  of  rook-work  towering  nearly  to  Uie  roof 
ofthe  Fslsis,  with  «  cascade  dashing  and  spar- 
kling down  the  ftont  of  it  and  foiling  into  an  or- 
namental basin  at  its  base.  Back  of  the  caaeade 
a  cool,  deep,  dark  grotto  affords  an  entrance 
for  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the 
crowded  nave  through  the  veil  of  falling  water. 
Uossea  and  evergreens  garnish  the  clefts  of 
the  mimic  rocks,  squatio  plants  bloom  in  the 
pool,  snd  the  whole  affair  looks  like  a  perma- 
nent and  natural  decoration,  instead  of  an  effort 
of  decorative  art.  A  monster  aquarium,  in 
tbe  same  kind  of  artificial  rock-work,  extenda 
for  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  almg  one  of  the 
side-avenues.  There  is  a  monster  dock  that 
tells  the  ^ultsneoos  time  In  all  tbe  principal 
cities  of  the  world.  There  are  many  swim- 
ming and  diving  suits,  Cspt^  Boyton  having 
made  that  style  of  thing  extremely  popular 
over  here.  There  is  a  boat  all  of  solid  ma- 
hogany, hollowed  out  from  a  single  log,  and 
poliahed  and  varnished  outside  so  as  to  show 
tbe  gnun  and  color  of  the  wood.  In  this  boat, 
BO  runs  the  legend,  Juarez  once  made  his  es- 
cape when  hard  pressed  by  tbe  soldiers  of 
Maximilian.  The  English  division  of  the  ex- 
hibition contains  some  curious  and  interestin^f 
models  of  vessels,  some  beautifol  soil  and  row 
boats,  and  a  very  curious  model  of  a  life-aaT- 
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lD(f  qipantiu,  iotendod  to  transport  shtp- 
wreoked  puiengen  Arom  a  stranded  vend  to 

the  shore.  The  apper  suds  of  the  cords  sre 
attached  to  the  galleries  of  the  FsUis,  and  the 
exhibitor  is  kept  bus;  baaling  up  and  dcwo 
the  miniature  basket  that  runs  bo  deftly  aS.Qjyg 
the  cords.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  fUl-sized  ap- 
paratus itself  is  QOt  ezlubited,  for,  if  a  regular 
oar  vith  a  fuU-grown  man  in  it  were  to  be 
hoisted  up  and  let  down  occasionally,  the  at> 
traction  would  have  been  far  ^ater.  As  to 
the  fumitnre,  poroelun,  etc.,  the  display  is  not 
nearly  so  good  as  it  was  at  the  Exhibition  of 
Fine  Axti  applied  to  Industry  vhlob  vas  held 
last  year.  iUnong  tfa«  ftdlble  prodoots,  which 
are  exhibited  in  great  tnunbeta,  the  Hargarine 
Mouries,  or  imitation  bntter,  la  probably  the 
most  ourioas.  The  oonnter,  piled  with  pale- 
yellow  pots  and  rolls,  each  in  its  clean  linen 
oloth,  looked  very  tempUng,  and  the  batter 
resembled  the  real  article  h.  «'y  tn^prmtAv.  AC 
the  back  of  the  stall  was  piled  a  row  of  kegs 
marked  "  Geneva  Butter,"  "  English  Butter,'* 
"Belgian  Butter,"  etc.,  each  country,  it  ap- 
pears, having  a  fancy  for  a  particularly  fla- 
vored article,  which  the  imitation  butter  ia 
prepared  to  supply.  The  prospectus  issued  by 
the  manufacturers  dsolares  that  tiie  materialB 
employed  are  simply  heef-tallow  purified  by  a 
paitionlsr  process,  and  milk  or  oream.  The 
advantages  of  the  Mazarine  over  tiie  teal  ai-' 
tide  are  oldmed  to  be  ehaapnesB  (the  best  ta- 
ble-butter costs  tvenQ'-five  cents  a  poond, 
and  cooking-batter  twenty-two),  economy  in 
quantity,  and  the  property  of  remaining  sweet 
for  a  much  longer  time.  America  seems  to  be 
represented  at  the  exhibition  munly  by  the 
eanned  fruits  and  oysters,  the  pea-nuta,  the 
«ocoa-nat  cakes,  and  the  buokwheat-floar,  ex- 
hibited by  Cardinst,  the  well-known  Ameri- 
oan  grocer  of  the  Rue  de  Seae. 

Madame  Louis  Flguier,  the  wife  of  the  cele- 
brated aathor  of  "  The  World  before  the  Del- 
uge," has  written  a  play  called  "  La  Dame  auz 
LUas  Blancs,'*  vhi^  has  just  been  brought 
out  at  the  Vaudeville.  The  plot  Is  veiy  sim- 
ple and  extremely  improbable.  There  are  two 
women  who  resemble  eaoh  other  as  closely  as 
two  peas  in  a  pod.  One  ia  a  proper  and  piGus 
widow,  and  the  other  is  an  improper  .fiu2wnn« 
named  Jf^var^.  One  man  loves  them  both, 
the  first  purely,  and  the  latter  passionately. 
Jagwtrita  elopes  with  a  lover  whose  principal 
recommendation  seems  to  be  that  he  beats 
her,  whereupon  the  hero  marries  his  other 
love.  Madame  Figulerdoes  not  appear  to  pos- 
seas  any  particular  vocation  for  dramatic  writ- 
ing, her  present  effort  being  weak,  bald,  and 
improbable.  The  parts  of  the  two  heroines 
are  i^t^ed  by  one  aotreas,  a  diAttftm^*,  Made- 
moiselle Helvll,  who  di^layed  therein  no  in- 
oonsiderable  share  of  dramatic  talent.  Poor 
Bressant  will  probably  never  appear  on  the 
stage  again.  He  is  in  wretched  health,  and  ia 
s^d  to  be  threatened  with  parnlyBis.  Ap- 
parently Mademoiaelle  Brpisat'e  assumption 
of  the  character  of  Gabrialle  d«  JBeUe-Mt  was 
not  Bucoeasful,  for  the  play  has  recently  been 
perrormed  witii  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  the  gentle 
and  calumniated  heroine. 

LHOT  H.  HOOFEB. 


OUB  LOSHOS  ZJBTTJBS, 

Thb  London  oorrespondent  of  one  our 
proving  papers  gives  what  he  calls  a  "strik- 
ing instance"  of  '*tbe  eecentriotties  of  genius 
with  which  literary  history  abounds."  Why 
disguise  matters  t  It  refers  to  Mr,  Swinburne; 
he  Is  the  young  poet  alluded  to.  But  let  me 
quote  the  anecdote.  Here  it  is : 

**  One  of  our  younger  poets,  having  aooepted 


an  invitation  to  £nner  at  a  certain  house,  ar- 
rived in  due  course.  It  woa  observed  that  he 
was  rather  excited  and  strange  in  manner,  but 
as  he  is  known  to  have  a  singularly  high- 
strung,  nervous  temperament,  no  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  this  circumstance.  Din- 
ner went  off  in  the  usual  way.  The  guest  of 
the  evening  was  particularly  brilliant;  bis 
rapid,  discursive  conversation  never  cea&ed. 
After  dinner,  in  the  drawing-room,  he  con- 
sented to  read  some  sonnets  from  his  most 
recently-published  volume,  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  expound  in  most  eloquent  and  lu- 
minous langaage  the  snbtisr  meanings  of  these 
poems  and  their  oonneotlon  with  each  other. 
His  audience  were  delighted.  Here  and  there, 
of  course,  there  was  a  touch  of  extravagance 
in  his  speech,  butto  a  poet  some  poetic  license 
must  be  granted.  Before  going  he  requested 
the  lady  of  the  house  to  accept  tite  volume,  and 
inscribed  her  name  In  it.  All  this  was  very 
well,  but  aometwo  or  three  days  afterward  he 
called  upon  his  host,  and  immediately  began  to 
pour  forth  a  whole  string  of  apolo^es.  He  hod 
misliud  the  card — he  had  mistaken  the  night — 
he  had  had  to  go  down  into  the  country.  This 
astonished  peraou  now  discovered  that  his 
guest  of  the  evening  was  absolutely  in  igno- 
ranoe  of  his  ever  having  been  near  the  house, 
that  he  had  come  to  apologize  for  having 
neglected  the  invitaticm,  and  that  he  woe  anx- 
iotia  that  the  lady  oi  the  house  should  oooept 
a  copy,  to  be  sent  from  Uie  pabliahers,  of 
the  very  book  whieh  be  himself  had  ^ven 
her." 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  author  of 
"  Chastelard,"  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  the  above  story  is  true,  Mr,  Swinburne 
is  one  of  the  most  nervous  men— he  ia  very 
alightiy  built,  and  not  more  than  five  feet  two 
in  height  —  you  could  possibly  imagine.  I 
shall  never  foi^et  seeing  bim  at  the  poetic 
readings  given  by  the  poet  Buchanan,  some 
years  ago,  in  the  Hanover -Square  Booms, 
There,  in  a  comer,  liia  inteUectoal  fiuie  now 
wearing  a  scowl,  now  a  beatifls  expression, 
as  be  was  pleased  or.diBpleaBed  with  his  broth- 
er-poet's elocQtion,  did  he  sit  twirling  his  fln- 
gera  and  thumbs  in  a  ludicrously-excited  way. 
Ere  long  be  became  the  observed  of  every 
one.  "Who  Is  thatf"  whispered  a  mercan- 
tile friend  to  me,  nodding  toward  him. 
"  That,"  replied  I,  wishing  to  surprise  the 
man  of  figures,  "  Is  one  of  our  greatest  poets, 
Mr.  Swinburne."  Indeed  1"  was  the  reply. 
"  Well,  I've  always  beard  that  poets  were  a 
rum  lot ;  now  I've  no  doubt  about  it  1 " 

A  paragraph  regarding  Mias  Molook  (Mrs, 
Craik),  the  anthoreaa  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tieman,"  that  has  been  going  the  "ronnd" 
of  the  American  presa,  contains  more  than  one 
blonder.  For  Instsnoe,  It  si^  that  Mrs,  Craik 
Is  a  widow ;  this  Is  not  so — ^but  I  can  tell  you 
what  bos  probably  given  rise  to  the  statement. 
A  short  time  before  hismarriageto  Utss  Mulook, 
Mr.  Craik  met  with  an  accident  whieh  neces- 
sitated the  amputation  of  bis  leg.  By-the- 
way,  you  have  read  Mrs.  Craik's  "  The  Little 
Lame  Prince ; "  that  charming  children's  story 
was  suggested  in  some  slight  measure  by  the 
authoress's  own  experiences.  Tes,  she  has  a 
living  romance  in  her  house.  In  her  family 
la  a  Uttie  girl  who,  for  aught  she  knows,  may 
yet  turn  out  to  be  of  royal  blood.  This  litUe 
maid  was  found  some  time  ago  upon  a  heiq)  of 
atones  outside  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craik's  door.  The 
Und  couple  took  her  In,  nursed  her,  and  made 
much  of  her  (they  have  no  children  of  their 
own),  and  now  the  tiny  outcast  has  become 
their  adopted  daughter. 

To  use  a  vulgar  expreaaion,  Mr.  William 
Black  must  be  making  "  a  mint  of  money"  by 


his  pen.  Even  for  the  short  stoiy — "The 
Marriage  of  Molra  CFergus  " — wldch  he  wrote 
in  the  ComiiU,  he  received  two  hundred 
pounds.  Princely  psy,  this— worthy  of  the 
days  when  Thackeray  was  the  QfmMlfs  edi- 
tor 1  tireat  indeed  has  been  the  falling  off  in 
this  magazine's  droul^on  since  that  time. 
Thackeray  got  it  up  to  nearly  a  hundred  tfaon- 
sand ;  now,  under  Mr.  Lealie  Stephen's  editor^ 
ship,  it  sells  about  twenty-five  thousand.  Still, 
this  circulation  is  nearly  double  that  of  any  of 
our  other  shilliDg  monthlies. 

Mademoiselle  Zare  Thalberg's  lines  have 
cert^nly  ^en  in  pleaaai^  plaoea.  As  I  re- 
nuurked  the  other  week,  she  has  already  become 
immensely  popular  over  here ;  and  not  on^ 
is  she  a  great  ikvorite,  bat  she  is  doing  what 
Albert  Smith  boldly  ooofesaed  his  desire  to  do 
~'*  turning  s  few  coppers,"  Mademoiselle  ia 
in  great  demand  for  private  partiea.  She  sings 
and  warbles  at  them  exquisitely— to  the  cha- 
grin, no  doubt,  of  many  an  old  dowager  whose 
daughters  hang  on  hand — and  each  time  she 
attends  one  ofthese  she  gets,  I  am  told,  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  guineas.  By-the-way, 
the  Timti  has  just  accorded  a  meed  of  praise 
to  the  youLbf  songstress.  In  its  few  general 
observations  on  the  season "  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, it  says.  In  its  usual  ponderons  style: 
"Mademoiselle  Zare  Thalberg,  Mr.  Oye's 
youngest  artist,  although  she  has  only  ap- 
peared in  tliree  characters,  mi^  be  looked 
upon  as  his  most  promising  recent  acquisition. 
In  each  part,  she  baa  made  a  highly-favorable 
impression."  Id  these  "few  observations," 
too,  the  leading  journal  remarks,  again  In 
stilted  phraseology,  "  That  Madame  Adelina 
Patti,  on  legitimate  grounds,  enjoys  more  than 
ever  the  favor  of  the  public,  is  an  unquestion- 
able fact,"  It  alao  ossores  us  that  Mademoi- 
selle Albani  has  progressed,  and  is  progress- 
ing, and  that  M.  Faure  has  "  maintaiced  his 
position  as  the  first  dramatio  barytone  " — with 
which  observations  opera -^rs  in  general 
will,  I  am  sure,  agree.  Further,  we  learn  from 
this  article  in  the  Tlmm  that,  "  from  the  tOOk 
of  March  to  the  lltit  of  July— the  opuiing 
night  and  the  doaiug  night — there  were  eigh- 
ty-three performances,  fl^-nlne  oonducted  by 
Signor  Vianesi,  and  twenty -four  by  Sigoor 
Bevlgnani.  Both  conductors,"  goes  on  the 
"Thunderer,"  "  must  have  ahown  exemplary 
diligence,  seeing  that  no  lesa  than  twenty- 
nine  different  operas  were  produced,  and  for 
the  greater  port  in  the  most  effective  manner. 
.  .  ,  The  largest  number  of  representations 
(fifteen)  were  devoted  to  three  of  Mozart's 
operss — 'Don  Giovanni,*  'U  Flaato  Magioo,* 
and  'LeKozze  de  Figaro;'  Meyerbeer  (four- 
teen) coming  next,  with  'Bobert  le  DIable,* 
the '  Hugoenots,*  'Dinorah,*  and  'L'EtoIledn 
Nord ;  >  Terdi  next  (ten),  Bossini  next  (nine); 
Auber,  Donizetti,  and  Gounod,  each  counting 
seven.  So,  notwithstanding  the  idea  preva- 
lent here  and  there"— I  am  still  quoting  from 
our  representative  journal — "  that  the  coming 
of  Wagner,  with  his  'Lohengrin,'  was  to  be  at 
least  the  temporary  annihilation  of  our  old  and 
obcrished  masterpieces,  the  reverse  has  proved 
to  be  the  case.  Mozart,  Meyerbeer,  Bossini, 
and  Verdi,  ore  more  than  ever  popular;  and, 
though  Mozart  died  in  1791,  Bossini  left  off 
composing  in  18S9,  snd  the  '  Huguenots  *  was 
produced  in  1886,  they  are  Ukely  to  retun  the 
popularity  so  well  earned  1^  their  oompo^ 
tions,  in  whhdi  rhythndoal  melody,  the  aa- 
sence  and  soul  of  mnsic,  everywhere  prevtila." 
I,  for  one,  hope  tbst  this  prediction  will  come 
true.  I  earnestly- hope  that  the  reign  of  "  the 
musio  of  the  fhtnte"  will  be  veiy  remote  in- 
deed I 

Wm.  WniuiD. 
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TBB  KYAMB  BEPESTISO  SIFLX. 

THE  sigDftl  triumphs  of  AmericaD  rifles 
■nd  riflemen  in  tho  recMit  Iriab  and 
temational  oonteati  lure  rared  to  direct  pab- 


cartrldge  after  each  diBohax^e.  Many  ingeu- 
iooB  and  effeotive  plans  have  been  devised 
to  adapt  the  repeating  prindple  to  the  rifle, 
and  by  lUs  means  raider  a  mora  rapid  meth- 
od of  firing  posdble.  The  Henry,  Spencer, 
and  Siarp  riftM  belong  to  this  class,  and  to 
these  may  now  be  added  the  Evans  repeating 
rifle,  vbich,  thoa(^  still  av^ting  that  final 
deddon  that  comes  only  after  long  trial,  ap- 
pears to  posscu  advantages  of  a  marked 


lie  attention  not  only  to  the  skill  of  our 
marksmen,  bat  to  the  power  and  elBdency  of 
the  American  rifle.  With  the  general  form  and 
Cfnutmction  of  the  dn^e- cartridge  breeeh- 
loaffing  rifle  onr  readers  are  doabtless  fa- 
miliar, and  there  seems  to  remain  but  one 
direction  in  which  these  weapons  ue  open 
to  improvement.  We  refer  to  the  satisfac- 
tory adaptation  of  the  repeatii^  system.  As 
at  present  constraeted,  the  moat  aocorate  ri- 
A«a  are  those  which  require  the  removal  of 
the  old  shell  and  the  introdnetion  of  a  fresh 


character.  So  clearly  do  the  accompanying 
lUostrationa  define  the  ftnm  of  tiiis  goo,  and 
especially  its  cartridge-magarine,  that  but  a 
brief  description  ts  needfyil.  In  the  first  il- 
laatration  we  have  the  gun  as  it  a^^ears 
when  loaded  and  ready  for  action.  The 
special  feature  or  pecuUarity  here  appears 
only  in  the  form  of  the  stool^  which  consists 
of  a  metalUo  cylinder  bdow,  apon  which 
rest  the  wooden  portions  that  partially  in- 
close it. 

In  the  second  figure  a  sectional  view  of 
this  magazine  is  given,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  inventor  is  displayed  at 
best.  The  metallic  cylinder  incloses  a  solid 
spiral,  which  is  divided  into  longitadioal 
sections,  each  section  being  of  sufllcient  size 
to  contain  a  single  metallic  cartridge ;  and,  as 
there  are  thirty>four  of  these  chambers,  the 
magazine  when  full  contains  this  number  of 
loaded  cartridges. 

When  this  mi^^azine  is  to  be  loaded,  the 
cartridges  are  introduced  throagb  an  open- 
ing in  the  batt.  Each  loweAng  of  the  lever 
attached  to  the  breeeh  causes  a  partial  rota- 
tion in  the  spiral  case  and  a  consequent  for- 
ward movement  of  the  cartridge.  A  return 
of  the  lever  to  its  position  against  the  butt 
at  the  same  time  closes  the  breech  agdnst 
the  back  of  the  inserted  eartridge,  and  the 
weapon  Is  ready  f<»  firing. 

As  it  is  our  purpose  ^ply  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  novel  features  of  this  weapon, 
viewed  only  as  an  ingenious  mechanical  de- 
vice, we  wUl  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  iu 
claims  to  favor  as  set  A>rth  by  the  manu&ct- 
nrers.  Enough  has  been  said  to  direct  aU 
teotion  to  the  principle  of  the  gun ;  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  methods  by  which  this  princi- 
ple is  applied,  we  leave  it  for  the  reader  to 
determine  by  experiment  or  profesuonal  opin- 


Thb  recent  long  duration  of  rain-storms 
which  has  so  greatly  injured  the  hay  and 
com  crops  will  add  an  increased  interest  to 
all  Boggeatioos  having  in  view  even  a  partial 
or  lata  remedy  of  the  evil.  As  sciesoe  is 
powerleas  to  avert  diaasters  of  this  nature,  all 
the  service  that  can  be  rendered  must  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  core  rather  than  preven- 
tion. It  appears  that  this  necessi^  luis  been 
felt  also  in  England,  and  the  BnglCk  UteKamit 
notices  one  of  these  timdy  inventions  as  fol- 
lows :  '*  The  onaessonable  spring'renden  the 
prospects  of  a  good  hay-orop  very  problemati- 
cal, and  the  recent  heavy  rains  have  done 
much  to  spoil  what  little  grass  there  was  to 
out.  The  preaent  Mems,  therefore,  a  favor 
able  opportunity  for  calling  attention  to  a 
method  of  making  hay  by  means  of  artificial 
lieat,  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Qibba,  of 
Ohingford,  Essex.  The  drier  consists  of  a 
sheet-iron  trough,  six  feet  in  breadth,  and 
varying  in  length  f^omtwen^to  six-feet— 
the  shorter  length  when  mounted  on  wheels, 
as  a  portable  machine ;  the  longer  when  tta- 
tionary,  or  aa  a  fixture  fn  a  Suitable  house. 
The  trough  is  raised  slightiy  at  one  end,  so  aa 
to  form  a  mcderstely-lndined  sorfiioe,  down 
which  the  hay  slidea,  being  assiated  in  that 
motion  by  the  reciprocating  motion  given  to 
the  trough.  Kunning  up  the  centre  of  the  lat- 
ter is  a  ridge  of  triangular  seotion,  with  open- 
ings on  each  side  at  the  base,  tbrongh  whicb 
the  hot  gases  may  paas  Into  the  grass,  whieh 
is  kept  constantly  stirred  and  Ugbtened  up  by 
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mesna  of  a  nmnber  of  waaSS.  iron  stirrers, 
which  imitnte  the  Botion  of  the  fork  in  the 
hands  of  a  b&y-maker.  A  stove  conatruoted 
of  iron  plfttes  supplies  the  beat,  the  gases  be- 
infc  drawQ  from  it  by  means  of  a  fan,  which 
drives  them  through  the  jacket  snrronnding 
tlie  stove  into  the  ridge,  passing  ap  the  centre 
of  tiie  trough,  the  temperature  attuned  b^ng 
500*  Fabr.  or  tbereabonta.  The  fkn  is  driven 
by  a  belt  from  a  portable  ei^ine,  bat  mi^,  of 
course,  he  worked  by  hone  or  manoal  labor 
where  an  engine  is  not  at  hand.  The  machine 
is  not  Intended  to  enpersede  the  old-fiuhiooed 
plan,  because  the  direct  rays  of  the  snn  yield 
the  cheapest  heat  extant,  and  combined  with 
a  drying  wind  will  probably  be  found  useful 
for  many  years,  but  is  intended  to  be  used  in 
wet  weather,  in  curing  both  fresh-out  grass 
and  that  which  has  been  partially  converted 
into  hay.  It  is  stated  that  grass  can  be  cut, 
placed  in  the  trough  directly,  and  converted 
into  the  finest  hay  at  once,  at  a  coat  of  about 
two  pounds  per  ton  of  he^  made ;  bat  if  the 
gnuii  has  been  partially  dried  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  then  wetted  with  rain,  the  bay  can 
be  aaved  at  a  C9at  of  aboat  eight  shillings  a 
ton — ^not  a  Teiy  serione  item  when  oompared 
with  the  ponndi  saved  on  the  hay  thus  cured." 

Ah  English  joamal,  commenting  upon  the 
fact  tbat  machinery  is  now  beiog  applied  to 
the  manofiuttnre  of  watches  in  France,  gives 
the  following  brief  sketch  of  one  or  two  of 
the  more  ingenious  machines  now  in  use  at 
the  famous  watch-manufactories  at  Waltham, 
Massachusetts,  With  regard  to  the  common 
notched  or  cog  wheels  we  learn  that  they  are 
first  stamped  in  outline  from  thin  ribbons  of 
metal.  A  nomber  of  the  disks  thni  formed 
are  threaded  on  a  fine  rod  and  damped  to- 
gether. The  bat  tiioa  fomed  is  placed  in  the 
tooth-otttting  machine,  where  a  reciprocating 
knife  oats  a  groove  in  it ;  the  bar  is  turned 
aatomaUoally  a  rixtteth  or  other  portion  of  a 
torn,  according  to  the  number  of  teetb,  and  a 
-second  groove  is  cut;  the  process  is  then  re- 
peated till  the  required  nnmber  of  teeth  is 
formed.  For  cutting  the  escapement-wheel, 
with  its  curiously-formed  teeth,  a  more  elabo- 
rate apparatus  is  required.  Each  tooth  re- 
quires six  cuts  to  finish  it.  For  this  purpose 
tlie  little  rod  of  steel  disks  is  fixed  diametri- 
oally  across  a  circular  plate,  round  the  edge 
of  wluch  are  six  knives,  eadi  mounted  so  as 
to  be  oapable  of  traversing  aorosa  the  plate. 
The  rod  ia  acted  upon  saooas^vely  by  these 
knives.  It  b^g  tamed  radially  ao  as  to  oome 
opposite  each  in  tarn.  When  all  six  have 
operated,  a  aiogle  tooth  is  completed,  and  the 
rod  ia  tamed  on  ita  azia  to  present  a  fresh  sui^ 
face  to  the  knives.  Thia  is  oootiDued  till  all 
the  teeth  are  finished,  when  the  apparatus  is 
automatically  thrown  out  of  gear.  The  jewels 
are  cut,  by  saws  of  iron  faced  with  diamond- 
dust,  into  proper  shapes,  and  drilled  by  a  wire 
hair  covered  with  diamond-dust,  all  by  ma- 
chines. Even  tbe  screws,  of  which  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  are  made  from  a  thirteen-inch 
length  of  steel  wire,  the  waste  being  more 
than  the  amount  ootoally  Torked,  are  formed 
by  a  maohtne  which  makea  the  thread  nats 
off  the  aerew,  makes  the  slot  in  the  head,  and 
ddivers  the  screw  eomplete.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoosond  of  these  screws  go 
to  the  pound  tn^,  so  tbat  the  minnteneaa  of 
the  mechanism  may  be  imagined.  All  the  rest 
of  the  watch,  except  only  the  dial,  is  con- 
structed by  machines  of  equal  delicacy.  Tbe 
dial  has  to  he  painted  by  band,  though  it 
would  seem  aaif  ao  aimple  a  priming  opera- 
tion ought  to  be  done  readily  enoogh  by  meeh- 


Thb  success  of  the  Merriman  lifb-savlng 
suit,  as  worn  by  Captain  Boyton  and  recent- 
ly described  in  these  columns,  baa  stimulated 
English  inventors  to  effort  in  this  field.  "We 
now  learn  from  an  exchange  tbat  a  dresa  some- 
what on  the  principle  of  Captain  Boyton's  has 
lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Lloyd.  It 
is  intended  to  be  uaed  in  cases  where,  from 
expense  or  other  causes,  the  more  elaborate 
costume  of  Captain  Boyton  is  not  available. 
It  consists  of  an  (n-dinary  eoat  fitted  with  re- 
oeptaolas,  wbioh  oan  be  readily  inflated  with 
but  Then  empty  preaenta  no  iqpparent  dif- 
ference from  any  other  ooat.  This  may  be 
worn  by  itself  aa  a  preservative  In  case  of  ac- 
cident,  or,  if  put  on  with  a  pur  of  water-proof 
overalls,  it  serves  as  a  Boyton  dress.  A  some- 
what more  complicated  apparatus  is  formed, 
like  the  bow  and  stern  of  a  canoe,  so  tbat  the 
wearer  is  practically  supplied  with  a  small  ca- 
noe, which  he  can  propel  and  direct  with  a 
paddle  in  the  ordinary  manner.  An  emi- 
grant's bed  is  formed  on  a  somewhat  similar 
principle.  The  inventor  has  lately  made  some 
practical  trials  of  his  vaiioat  appliances  in  the 
Thames,  by  going  from  Waterioo  to  Lambeth 
on  them,  and  he  states  that  be  baa  spent  as 
many  as  seven  hoars  in  tbe  mter  tlnis  dressed 
witliout  suffering  any  inconvenience. 

Whkkxvxb  tbe  lakes,  mountains,  or  skies 
of  Switzerland  are  visited  by  any  unnsual  dis- 
turbanoe,  the  scientific  world  may  rest  assured 
that  the  phenomena  will  be  made  tbe  subject 
of  searching  and  thorough  investigation.  We 
are  now  informed  that  the  extraordinary  hail 
and  thunder  storms  which  preceded  the  recent 
disastrotis  floods  ia  Franoa  extended  over  tbe 
city  of  Geneva.  Here  we  learn  that  the  phe- 
nomenon  was  more  aatiafaotorily  obewved 
than  elsewhere.  At  first  the  hailstones  fell 
upon  a  belt  abont  three  miles  in  breadth, 
which  belt  increased  in  breadth  toward  the 
lake,  where  it  was  aboat  nine  miles  wide.  In 
a  recent  letter,  M .  Calladon  states  that  hail- 
stones weighing  three  hundred  grammes  each 
had  been  collected.  The  path  of  tbe  storm 
will  be  inveatigated  by  the  meteorological 
boards,  and  acoorate  m^is  prepared. 

Tks  forthcoming  Foria  International  Geo- 
graphical Exhibition  promises  to  prove  a  sno- 

oess,  both  in  the  departments  of  scientiflo  in- 
quiry and  popular  enlightenment  and  instmo- 
tion.  It  is  announced  tbat  an  immense  num- 
ber of  photographs  have  been  received  from 
the  English  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate,  in  a  complete 
and  graphic  manner,  the  work  already  accom- 
plished by  the  English  explorers  and  engi- 
neers. The  Bussian  and  Auatrian  Govern- 
ments have  caused  special  uid  eiegantly-fltted 
pavilions  to  l>e  erected  for  their  oooupi^ion  aa 
exhIbmon74W)ms.  Among  the  Danish  oontri- 
batloDS  will  be  a  complete  coUeotion  of  the 
dresses  used  by  the  natives  of  Greenland. 

A  Nxw  quality  ascribed  to  ozone  by  U.  Boil- 
lot  is  its  bleaching  power,  aa  shown  in  the 
action  of  chlorine.  Osone,  he  says,  employed 
directly  acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  laying 
hold  of  the  hydrogen  of  tbe  substance  with 
which  it  is  in  contact.  When  chlorine  is  al- 
lowed to  act  on  any  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter it  decomposes  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
taking  the  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric 
a^d.  Tbe  oxygen  thna  set  free  is  changed 
to  ozone,  which  in  torn  lays  hold  of  the  hy- 
drogen in  the  orgams  matter,  the  result  being 
a  bleaching  of  tbe  fkbric. 

Havino  observed  that  the  discharge  from  a 
powerful  electrical  maohine  produced  remark- 


able changes  in  the  color  of  plants,  H.  Beo- 
querel  ascribes  this  result  to  the  rapturing  of 
the  oells  containing  the  ooloring-matter.  Thla 
opinion  is  sustaiiied  by  the  1^  that  when 
the  cellular  envelope  is  washed  the  leaf  be- 
comes white. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  nnprofeasioDal 
readers  to  leam  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 

GOttingen  Boyal  Booiety  of  Sciences,  a  paper 
was  read  by  P.  Ebell  on  "  Mononitrobenzo— 
naphtylamides,  Dinitrobenzonaph^lunide^ 
and  their  DerivaUvea." 


NOTBWO&TST  TBINQ8  QLSASSD  EJEMX 
AJfD  THERE. 

"TT  hu  ao  often  b«en  argaed  tbat  art  is  in- 
-L-  dqwident  of  morals,  that  a  writer  In 
ConMtt  takes  up  this  "  pretenUoai  falkey,'* 
as  be  calls  it,  and  diseosiei  the  qowtlon  with 
no  little  acumen : 

The  daty  of  tbe  moraUit,  it  may  be  stid.  Is 

to  keep  emotions  nnder  due  reatnunt;  the 
daty  of  the  artist  is  to  find  them  a  voice  and 
embody  them  in  appropriate  symbols.  Since 
every  emotion  is  right  in  its  proper  place, 
there  is  none  which  should  be  excluded  from 
artistic  utterance.  We  should  know  what  all 
men  think  and  have  thought  about  themselves 
and  the  world ;  the  skeptic  and  the  believer, 
the  enthusiast  and  the  cynic,  the  man  of  streo- 
nous  ambition  and  the  indolent  epicurean, 
should  each  express  himself  in  art  and  aong. 
There  is  a  thne  for  all  things ;  a  time  to  be  sad 
and  a  time  to  be  merry  ;  and,  as  in  Kr.  Teti> 
nyaon*B  "Palace  of  Art,"  the  imagination 
shoald  eoQti^  a  gallety  bong  round  with  piot- 
area  "  fit  for  every  mood  of  mind."  To  part 
of  tbla  doctrine  we  mast  emphatiodly  demor. 
There  ore  passions  which  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed, however  little  we  may  be  Inclined  to 
the  ascetic  theory.  The  progress  of  the  race 
is  a  process  of  eradicating  brutaliring  and  anti- 
social instincts.  He  who  keeps  them  alive  ia 
doing  harm,  and  more  harm  if  he  haa  the  tal- 
ents of  a  Shakespeare,  a  Mozart,  or  a  BaphaeL 
There  are  sentiments  which  imply  moral  dis- 
ease as  distinotiy  as  there  are  sensations  which 
imply  pbyaical  disease.  Cynitdam,  and  prori- 
eooe,  and  a  voluptuons  delight  in  emel^,  are 
simply  abominable,  whoever  ezpresaee  them, 
and  however  great  his  powm.  Hnman  na- 
ture, onlndily ,  ia  not  all  that  oonld  be  wlahedL 
There  are  people  to  whom  it  ia  a  pleasore  to 
dwell  upon  foni  and  cruel  impulses,  who  hate 
virtue,  and  therefore  deny  ita  exiatenoe.  They 
are  simply  a  naisanoe ;  and,  if  they  can't  be 
stamped  out  by  sterner  measures,  they  shoald 
at  least  be  kept  in  order  by  public  opinion. 
The  artist,  it  is  often  sud,  should  not  be  oqp- 
demned  to  write  for  school-girls.  Certsinly 
not ;  but  to  use  such  an  argument  on  behalf 
of  vice  is  simply  to  say  tbat  we  ought  all  to 
get  drunk  because  we  are  not  all  bound  to  re- 
tire to  a  oloiater.  "  Yon,"  we  say,  "  are  a 
wretched  debaachee."  "  WeU,*' it  ia  replied, 
"  I  can't  be  a  milksop."  There  are,  Inekllj, 
other  alternatives.  To  the  doctrine  that  noT- 
els  should  be  written  for  men  as  well  as  school- 
girls we  should  add  that  there  is  only  one 
class  of  human  beings  for  whom  they  should 
not  be  written.  That  is  the  class  who  haTe 
beoome  men,  but  have  oeased  to  be  manly. 
Nobody  abonld  compose  poems  for  hnman 
beasts.  Pnidety  is  a  bad  thing ;  but  than  b 
something  worse. 
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To  l«av9  thit  nnpleasant  topic,  hovever, 
l«t  US  adinit  that,  as  a  rule,  all  healthy  pfaasei 
of  hotnan  feeUng  may  be  rightfully  repreueat- 
ed.  Keats  ia  not  to  be  ooodemned  because 
fais  poetry  in  the  expression  of  a  aensuoua  tem- 
perameot.  A  keen  delight  in  all  external 
beauty  of  form  and  color,  even  the  lower  pleas- 
orea  of  the  animel  appetites,  may  be  fitly  ex- 
preasfld  in  art.  We  will  not  condemn  the  oon- 
Tivial  poet  who  sang  the  pridses  of  "jolly 
good  ale  and  old ; "  we  vill  eontintie  to  love 
our  Barns,  and  B4ninger,  and  Horace,  and 
Herriok,  epioareana  though  they  may  have 
been  at  times,  and  will  agree  with  Sir  Toby 
Beleh  that  cakes  and  ala  oball  atill  be  oon- 
•umed,  and  ginger  be  hot  in  the  month,  thongh 
Malvoltos  may  still  exist  in  the  world,  and 
though  Sir  WilMd  Lawson  may  propose  to 
•hntnpallpublio-hoiisesiiithe  most  genial  and 
faoetiona  terms.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  is 
really  advocated  by  persons  who  deny  the  re- 
lations of  art  to  morality,  when  that  avowal  is 
not  meant  to  cover  a  cynical  denial  of  all  mor- 
al obligation.  There  is  here  a  real  diiBculty 
upon  some  theories.  We  feel  that,  in  spite  of 
all  his  interpretais,  it  is  hard  to  make  Shake- 
speare ft  moraUst.  He  is  terribly  tolerant  to 
Falstaff  and  Sir  Toby  BeltA.  He  does  not 
tara  nnmd  upon  as  to  preioh  morality  like  a 
reHgions  tract ;  and,  indeed,  we  find  it  rather 
hard  to  eztraot  any  de&iite  moral  from  his 
works.  Nor  is  Eeata,  the  great  fitvorite  of  a 
modem  school,  very  strong  as  a  preacher.  He 
is  not  one  of  the  attalght-laeed ;  nor  oonld  any 
of  his  poems  be  read  with  good  effect  at  a 
meeting  of  Hessrs.  Uoody  and  Sankey.  And 
yet  we  eould  not  give  up  our  Falstaff,  or 
Romeo  and  Juliet,"  or  even  the  "  Sonnets,'* 
or  the  "Ode  to  a  Nightingale,"  or  the  *'Eve 
of  St.  Agnes,"  at  the  bidding  of  any  number 
of  Uoody  and  Sankeye.  How  oan  we  justiQr 
oar  pr^ndioes,  or  oan  they  be  jastified,  witb- 
oot  admitting  that  the  obligations  of  the  mor- 
al lav  eease  in  the  region  of  art,  as  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  fonrth  eonunandment  Is  some- 
times oonsidered  to  be  limited  by  the  English 
Channel  t 

Let  us  first  get  rid  of  one  or  two  oonftuing 
•saoeiationB.  The  theory,  as  thus  stated,  does 
not  assert  that  art  should  never  be  moral,  but 
that  this  is  an  artistic  sphere  which  lies,  so  to 
■peak,  ontstde  of  morality.  If  the  poetry  of 
Keats  were  directly  demoralizing,  it  would  be 
condemned  by  our  previons  statements.  The 
allegation  is,  in  fact,  that  it  is  neither  moral 
DOT  immoral,  Biclily  colored  in  on  artistic 
Mnae,  it  Is  of  a  neutral  tint  in  an  ethical  sense. 
Keats  introduces  us  to  a  region  where  we  do 
not  deny  the  adTantages  of 'rirtue,  bnt  simply 
forget  that  enoh  thioga  as  vice  and  virtue  ex- 
ist. Bnt  to  limit  art  to  this  sphere  would  be 
OS  narrow-minded  as  to  ezdude  it.  If  the  ar- 
tist should  express  every  sentiment,  he  oer- 
tunly  should  not  omit  the  noblest.  He  should 
provide  ntterance  for  the  heroic,  the  patriotic, 
the  sodal,  and  the  religions,  or  his  field  will 
be  limited  indeed.  Dante,  one  may  assume, 
was  a  moraliat;  or,  to  confine  ourselves  to 
English  literature,  men  like  Uilton,  and 
Vordaworth,  and  Cowper,  were  moraliata; 
nobody  can  love  Scott  who  does  not  assimi- 
late his  most  numly  morality.  All  oar  great 
novelists,  Indeed,  were  moralists.  "  Biohard- 
son,*'  says  old  Johnson,  *'  tanght  the  passions 
to  move  at  the  oommand  of  virtue."  Fielding 
oan  eearoely  tell  his  story  sometlmeB  for  mor- 
alizing ;  and  Didkens  is  perhaps  too  deliber- 
ately moral.  Pope  was  almost  exolosively  a 
moralist ;  and  Pope's  boast  that  he  "  moral- 
ised his  song  "  is  adopted  verbally  from  Spen- 
Nr,  whose  great  poem  is  formally  intended  to 
Iw  n  etbioel  treatise.   Some  of  these  greet 


men  lug  !n  tbeir  morality  rather  awkwardly, 
and  forget  that  a  poet  is  aomething  different 
from  a  preacher.  That  ia  a  blmider  in  art ; 
but  the  blunder  ia,  not  tliat  they  moralized, 
but  that  they  moralized  in  a  wrong  way.  In- 
stead of  leaving  tbeir  readers  to  be  affected  by 
the  morality  which  permeated  the  whole  struct- 
ure and  substance  of  their  poetry,  they  chose 
to  extract  little  nuggets  of  moral  platitudes, 
and  so  &r  failed,  beoaaae  taking  the  most  ob- 
vious but  least  effactive  mode  of  preadiiug. 

The  omtolnrioD  of  the  orUdle  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  poet  and  the  great  ardst  of  every 
kind  partly  expresses  his  own  sentiments,  and 
ia  partly  the  mouth-piece  of  the  social  order 
of  which  ho  forms  a  part.  The  greatest  art  ia 
only  produced  in  periods  when  aome  atroug 
intellectual  or  social  impulse  is  stirring  the 
foundations  of  the  establisbed  order.  That, 
ea  all  admit,  was  the  explanation  in  general 
terms  of  the  poeUc  ontbarsts  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  revolotianaiy  periods.  So  far, 
then,  as  the  art  is  the  Imaginative  pn^e^on  of 
the  great  forces  wUoh  are  renovating  or  devel- 
oping society,  whether  the  forces  be  inteUect- 
tud  or  sooial,  it  is  healthy  and  admbable.  A 
delight  In  the  beaaty  of  human  b^ngs  or  ex- 
ternal Nature  is  in  itself  a  healthy  eentiment, 
though  it  may  \m  accidentally  associated  with 
baser  elements.  So  far  as  the  poet  is  himself 
a  man  of  healthy  nature  and  powerful  mind, 
he  will  be  qualified  to  act  as  a  mouth-piece 
of  the  forces  which  make  for  good,  and  to  in- 
tensify their  action.  He  may  be  imbittered 
by  the  difi'erence  between  his  ideal  and  the 
actual ;  his  love  of  beauty  or  Ms  strong  capa- 
city for  pleasure  may  partially  pervert  his 
character ;  and  he  may  be  himself  utterly  un- 
oonsoiouB  of  any  thing  beyond  his  Immeidiate 
purpose  of  expressing  overpowering  emotions, 
Ifany  aiokly  and  wrong-minded  and  immoral 
men  may  onknowingly  cooperate  with  the 
powers  of  good.  But  whatever  Is  morbid  in 
them  is  so  far  a  disadvantage,  thongh  it  may 
be  a  collateral  result  fh>m  the  excessive  devel- 
opment of  certain  natural  gifts. 

We  need  not,  then,  ask  in  oil  cases  wheth- 
er a  poet  or  a  poem  is  moral,  only  because  we 
have  to  ask  a  wider  qnestion.  Is  it,  on  the 
whole,  an  expression  of  sentiments  developed 
by  the  invigorating  and  regenerating  pro- 
oesses!  Uorality,  on  one  side  at  least,  is 
nothing  but  the  system  of  rales  laid  down  to 
aecore  the  healthy  growth  of  the  social  or- 
ganism. Every  impulee' whioh  comes  into 
conflict  with  these  rules  mast  therefore  of 
necessity  be  pemieions  and  morbid.  No  pos- 
sible ezcnse  can  he  voHd  for  transgressing 
them.  But  the  mice  genersUy  express  the 
negative  oonditione,  and  are  neoessoiily  limit- 
ed in  their  scope,  because  in  many  oaaes  the 
instincts  are  a  better  guide  tlutn  a  tabulated 
series  of  rigid  directions.  We  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  order  a  man  to  eat  when  he  is 
hungry ;  and  we  leave  him  to  choose  of  two 
barmleas  plessurea  that  which  he  sincerely 
prefers.  Poetry,  therefore,  which  is  capable 
of  expressing  all  human  emotions,  very  often 
expresses  tbem  in  coses  where  no  moral  rule 
can  be  applied.  We  may,  iu  that  sense,  say 
that  it  may  and  onght  to  he  extra-moral, 
though  not  immoral.  Bat  in  every  case,  with- 
oat  exception,  it  should  stimnlote  the  healthy, 
not  the  morbid  emotions ;  and,  in  that  sense, 
all  art  and  poetry  should  be  moral  and  even 
didactic,  thongh  it  generally  seta  before  as 
symbols  of  the  innocent  and  ennobling  senti- 
ments instead  of  formally  deducing  them 
flvm  lo^csl  oxionu.  Novels  with  a  purpose 


are  proverbially  detestable,  for  a  novel  with  a 
parpose  means  a  book  setting  forth  that  a 
villain  is  hanged  and  a  good  man  presented 
with  a  thousand  pounds  —  that  is  silly  and 
really  immoral ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  im- 
aginary event  is  no  guarantee  for  the  real 
event;  secondly,  a  particular  case  does  not 
prove  a  rule ;  thirdly,  it  is  not  true  that  vir- 
tue is  always  rewarded  and  vice  punished; 
and  fonrthly,  virtue  should  not  be  inculcated 
with  a  simple  view  to  money  or  the  gallows. 
But  even  a  novel  ehonld  have  a  ruling  tbonght, 
though  it  shoold  not  degenerate  into  a  traet ; 
and  the  thooght  shonld  be  one  whioh  will 
help  to  purify  sad  sustain  the  mind  by  which 
it  is  asalnallated,  and  therefore  tend  to  make 
so^ty  so  fkr  hMlthier  and  bqipier. 


Tbi  papers  in  Sadtwood  entitled  "The 
Abode  of  Snow"  eonelnde  in  the  Jnly  num- 
ber with  a  description  of  the  "  Afghan  Bor- 
der."  The  writer  gives  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  A^baas,  which  we  copy: 

I  had  made  a  good  deal  of  aoqoaintanee 
with  Af);haas  Iwfore  tliis  journey,  and  must 
say  a  word  in  regard  to  their  character.  They 
are  a  very  strange  mixture  of  heroism  and 
cowardice,  fidellQr  and  treachery,  klndnees 
and  cruelty,  magnanimity  and  meanness,  high- 
sounding  morality  and  unspeakably  atrocious 
viciousneaa.  Though  their  language  afibrds 
no  countenance  to  their  own  belief  that  they 
are  sons  of  Israel,  and  the  linguist  scoffs  at 
this  supposition  in  his  usual  manner,  I  think 
there  is  aomething  in  it.  In  physical  appear- 
ance and  in  character  they  resemble  the  He- 
brews of  history ;  and  it  is  unscientific,  in 
judging  of  the  origin  of  a  people,  to  place  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  one  partienlar,  snob  as  lan- 
guage. Much  mecUtation  over  this  ■abject 
lias  also  convinced  me  that  onr  modem  writers 
are  fiu  too  much  {^ven  to  drawing  hard  and 
fiut  lines  when  treating  of  ethnology.  Tbey 
get  hold  of  a  race  or  anation  somewhere  in  the 
past,  and  virtually,  indeed  often  unoonsaous- 
ly,  assume  that  it  hoa  become  stereotyped  for 
all  time,  leaving  out  of  mind  that  drcnm* 
stances  similar  to  those  which  form  a  race  are 
oontinually  modifying  ita  peculiarities.  As  to 
the  Afghans,  I  deem  it  likely  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  all  the  theories  which  have  been 
started  as  to  their  origin.  They  are  prob- 
ably partly  Semitic,  partly  Aryan,  partly  Asi- 
atic, and  portiy  European.  There  ia  nothing 
improbable  in  the  soppoaition  that  their  He-, 
brew  blood  has  been  mingled  with  that  of  the 
soldiers  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  the 
Greek  colonists  of  the  Gmoo-Bactrian  king- 
doms, and  also  of  the  Asiatic  Albanians,  who 
were  driven  across  Persia.  The  Indo-Baotri- 
ans,  again,  may  have  modified  the  race ;  and 
this  theory  of  a  composite  ori^  affords  some 
explanation  of  the  Inoonustenoies  of  the  Af- 
ghan character. 

Afghan  history  is  a  dreadful  story  of  cru- 
elty, faithlessness,  perfidy,  and  treachery. 
Though  tbey  may  understand  the  matter 
among  themselves,  yet  it  is  Impossible  for  the 
European  to  draw  any  line  within  which  the 
Pathins  m^  he  trusted.  The  tomb  of  Cain 
is  said  to  be  in  Cabool,  and  the  popular  belief 
is  that  the  devil  fell  there  when  he  was  thrown 
oat  of  heaven.  These  are  the  views  of  the 
A^hans  themselves,  and  a  double  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  Cain  seams  to  have  descended 
upon  them.  In  one  small  village  through 
which  I  passed,  there  had  been  twelve  secret 
assassinations  within  nine  months.  Among 
these  people  you  have  perpetoaUy-recnrring 
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roMona,  in  tha  Bbape  of  dead  bodies,  for  put- 
Uugtbe  qneitioQs,  "  Who  is  shel"  and  '*Uow 
much  vfti  itt"  for  their  murders  proceed 
usoally  from  quarrels  as  to  women,  or  land, 
or  oattle.  A  ^ood  many  of  our  officers  on  tha 
frontier  have  been  assassinated,  sometimes 
out  of  mere  wantonness,  and  they  bare  to  go 
about  armed  or  {guarded. 

It  is  the  extraordinary  union  of  virtues  and 
vices  which  forms  the  most  puzzling  feature 
in  the  Afghan  cboraoter.  To  ooonge,  strength, 
and  the  other  better  features  of  a  wild,  sentl- 
mental  mountain  people,  they  unite  vices  whieh 
are  nanally  attributed  to  the  deerepitndeof  oop< 
rapt  dvillaatlonB  and  dyluft  races ;  and  though 
their  fidelity  it  often  able  to  overcome  torture 
and  death,  it  as  often  saoenmba  to  the  most 
trivial  and  meanest  temptations. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  much  of  the 
badness  of  the  Afghans  is  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Mohammedanism.  One  might  ex- 
pect that  so  simple  and  intelligible  a  religion, 
holding  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  nnd 
admitting  Christ  as  one  of  its  line  of  prophets, 
would  be  superior  in  its  effects  to  polytheiatio 
Hindooism,  andespeciallytoBrahmanism,  the 
Moeptanoe  of  whieh  after  and  in  flue  of  Buddh- 
iim  involved  a  moral  Buidda  oh  tbe  part  of 
the  people  of  India.  But  eartainly  my  knowl- 
edge of  India  does  not  support  that  oonalu- 
■ion.  Among  a  purely  Semitic  race  like  the 
Arabs,  seoluded  among  their  deserts  and  at  a 
eerbun  stereotyped  stage  of  thought,  Moham- 
medaniem  m^  be  good,  and  it  undoubtedly 
appears  to  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence in  its  removal  of  ancient  superstitions ; 
but  in  the  larj^r  sphere  and  greater  complica- 
tion of  modem  life  it  becomes  an  evil  infiu- 
ence,  from  its  essentially  Pharisaical  character 
and  its  want  of  power  to  touch  the  human 
heart.  I  need  not  apeak  of  Cbrietiaoity  or 
of  Buddhism,  with  th^  enthusiasm  of  love  sod 
th^  doctrines  of  salf-storiflce :  but  oven  in 
Brshmsoism  there  are  humanizing  Infinenees ; 
and  in  the  older  Hindooiam,  as  Dr.  John  Midr 
has  so  well  shown  by  his  metrical  tranalationa, 
tbe  law  of  love  finds  an  important  place.  It 
is  not  even  the  worst  of  Hobammedanism 
that  it  is  a  system  of  external  observanoes 
and  mechanical  devotion.  Its  central  idea,  as 
elaborated  to-day,  is  that  of  the  Creator  und 
Governor  of  the  universe  as  s  meroUess  ty- 
rant, ruling  after  the  caprice  of  a  fiithomless 
will,  breaking  the  clay  of  humanity  into  two 
pieces,  throwing  tha  one  to  the  right,  saying, 
**  These  into  heaven,  and  I  care  not ; "  and 
the  other  to  the  left,  saying,  *'  These  into  hell, 
and  I  care  not."  Whenever  God  is  thus  re- 
garded aa  an  arbitrary  tynrnt,  inatead  of  an 
all-loving  Father  whose  dealings  with  his 
children  transcend  our  knowledge  but  do  not 
revolt  our  nporal  consciousness,  religion,  or 
rather  thst  which  takes  its  place,  becomes  a 
fHghtfhl  instrument  of  evil ;  and  even  when 
the  natural  working  of  the  human  heart  is  too 
strong  to  allow  of  its  being  carried  out  prac- 
tically to  its  logical  conclusions,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  preventa  our  higher  sympathies  from 
being  of  much  practical  use.  It  is  worthy  of 
such  a  system  that  it  should  regard  a  few  ex^ 
ternal  observances,  and  the  mere  utterance  of 
such  a  formula  aa,  "There  is  noGodbut  God, 
and  Mohammed  ia  his  prophet,"  as  insuring 
an  entrance  into  heaven,  and  that  its  heaven 
should  be  one  of  pnrely  sensual  delight.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  tlurt  Mohammed  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  Hohunmedanism  has 
become;  for  even  in  this  case  there  has  been 
manifested  that  onrious  tendenoy  of  religions 
to  thmst  forward  and  deify  thst  which  their 
founders  began  with  repudiating  and  condemn- 
ing ;  but  he  ia  In  {^«t  part  responsible,  and 


of  all  famous  books  in  the  world  the  Koran  is 
about  tha  least  edifying. 

Hardy,  brave,  mean,  and  wioked  a  people 
as  the  Afghans  are,  they  are  great  lovers  of 
poetry,  and  have  produced  not  a  little  poetTy 
of  a  high  order.  They  are  very  fond,  at  night, 
round  their  camp-fires,  of  reciting  verses,  and 
these  verses  are  usually  of  a  melancholy  kind, 
relating  to  love,  war,  the  nnaatisfaotoriness  of 
all  earthly  eqjoyment,  and  the  omelQr  of  flite. 
Captain  Baverty  has  rendered  a  great  service 
in  presenting  us  with  an  almost  literal  tran»- 
lation  of  the  prodaotious  of  the  more  famous 
Afghan  poets ;  and  these  do  not  at  all  make 
the  Ailghan  oharacter  more  Intellii^ble.  When 
the  women  of  a  village  ventured  to  come  out 
to  look  at  me,  usually  some  man  with  a  big 
stick  drove  them  away  with  heavy  blows,  and 
remarks  upon  them  whioh  even  a  Babelais 
would  have  hesitated  to  report;  yet  the  Af- 
ghans have  romantio  ideas  of  love,  and  are 
fond  of  singing  these  beautiful  lines. 

"  Say  not  nnto  me, '  Why  swearest  thou  by  me  T ' 
If  I  swear  not  by  thee,  by  wbom  shall  I  ewearf 

"Tbon,  Indeed,  art  the  very  light  (^mlne  eyes ; 
This,  by  those  black  eyes  of  ttalue,  I  swear  I 

*'  la  this  world  thou  art  my  life  and  my  sonl. 
And  nsn^t  tise  besides;  onto  tiiee,my  Bft,  X 
swear  I 

"Thou art  tn  tmtb  the  all-eiigToeiing  Idea  of  my 
mind, 

Brery  hour,  avoy  moment,  by  my  Qod,  X  swear  t 

"The  dnst  of  thy  fl»et  is  an  ointment  for  the  eyes— 
By  this  veiy  dnst  beneath  tfay  feet  I  swear  I 

"Uy  heart  ever  yeameth  toward  thee  exoeedlng- 

By  this  very  yeaning  of  mine  unto  thee  I 
swear  I 

"  When  thou  laaghest,  tbey  are  nothing  in  com- 
parison. 

Both  mUes  snd  paails-liy  flv  Iso^  I  swear  ] 

"  Truly  I  am  thy  lover,  and  thine,  tblne  only— 
And  this  X,  Eishhal,  by  Rawest  boa  swear  I » 


Th*  Bev.  Julian  ToQng*s  "  Joamal"  con- 
tains tbe  sntgidued  good  story  of  a  polemical 

parishioner : 

In  one  of  my  ministerial  rounds  at  Fur- 
light,  in  Sussex,  I  visited  Dame  Pankhurst — 
quite  a  character  in  her  way :  bluff,  blunt,  and 
shrewd,  and  close  on  the  verge  of  eighty. 
She  was  seated  at  her  tea-table,  and,  with 
knitted  brows  and  a  puzzled  expression  of 
fiu»,  was  poring  over  her  baisfr-oovered  Bible. 


As  soon  as  I  entered,  she  took  off  her  apeota- 
dea,  wiped  them  with  her  cheeked  ^ron,  and 
deposited  them  on  the  chair  by  her  side,  and 
thus  accosted  ma  :  "  Muster  7oung,  'tis  very 
handy  your  coming  in  just  now,  for  I  be  sadly 
pnt  about;  and  I  ain't,  to  say,  easy  in  my 
mind  at  summut  as  I've  been  a-reading  in  this 
here  Book.  I've  stumbled,  I  think,  on  one  of 
the  things  as  Peter  says  '  is  bard  to  be  under- 
stood.' "  She  then  pointed  to  tbe  first  chap- 
ter of  St.  James,  and  desired  me  to  read  alovd 
fin-  her  the  aeoond  verse,  which  bad  so  diaoon- 
certed  her:  "  Conat  it  all  joy  when  ftll 
into  divers  temptations."  When  I  had 
plied  with  her  request,  she  stuck  her  snua 
akimbo,  and,  shaking  her  Jiead  skeptioslly  nnd 
defiantly,  asked  me  "  what  I  thought  o*  thmtt 
If  there  be  meaning  in  them  words,  they  mean 
as  we  are  to  be  glad  to  fall  into  temptationa  1 
Perhaps  there's  summut  more  in  tbe  meaning 
of  that  word  '  temptations '  than  I  know  on. 
Anyhow  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  on't."  She 
then  hung  down  her  head  and  repeated  to 
herself,  in  tones  of  dissatisfaction,  almost  of 
indignation,  the  worda, "  temp-ta-tiona  I  temp- 
ta-tionsl  temp-ta-tlons,  indeed!  What  be 
om,  Fd  like  to  knowt"  I  told  her  that  tbe 
word  had  two  meanings— one  aignifyiog  ^*  to 
sllureor  entice;"  the  ather,"to  tiy;"  and 
that  in  the  passage  to  wldeh  she  had  dtroeud 
mj attention  the  word  "temptation"  meant 
"  trial. '  That  St.  James,  In  writing  tboee 
words,  was  exhorting  Chris.Uns  "  to  be  pa* 
tient  under  trial ; "  and  that  though  God  coald 
not  dire'  >Iy  tempt  his  servants,  yet  that  some- 
times, aa  in  the  case  of  Job  and  St.  Paul,  he 
permitted  them  to  be  tempted,  that  by  the  - 
oonflrmation  of  their  fnith  they  might  win  the 
mora  glory,  and  therefore  have  tbe  greater 
cause  for  joy.  In  confirmation  of  my  asser^ 
tlon,  that  God  oould  not  himself  directly 
tempt,  however  he  ndght  he  said  to  do  ao  in- 
directly, I  pointed  her  notice  to  the  thirteonUi 
verae  of  the  same  chapter,  on  which  she  ttXt- 
\j  exploded, "  Whst  d'ye  mean  1  My  mothor 
taught  me  to  pray  to  God,  *  Lead  ns  not  into 
temptation,*  from  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The 
Master  himself  tells  us, '  Watoh  uid  pray,  that 
ye  enter  net  Into  temptation ;  *  and  this  Iwra 
St.  James,  an  excellent  good  man,  I  suppow, 
teUs  ns  that  we're  to  be  uncommon  fflad  if  we 
fall  into  temptations.  Why  are  we  to  bo 
warned  against  temptations,  if,  when  they 
oome,  they  are  to  make  ua  happy  1  And 
then,  again,  as  to  what  you've  bean  aqrilic 
out  o'  your  own  head— I  mean  that  God  cmJt 
tempt— if  he  «»*<  tempt,  whaf  •  the'  ose  of 
pn^ing  to  him  not  to  tempt  osl " 
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AMONG    THE  PHILIPPINES. 


IN  the  middle  of  tbe  prorioce  of  Gamarinea 
rises  Uoant  TBar6g,  presenting  from  tbe 
eaat  the  appearance  of  s  circular  chwn  of 
moantaina  rent  asunder  a  great  rarine. 
The  higher  slopca  hare  been  for  ages  the 
direlling- place  of  a  snail  race  of  people, 
whose  independence  and  primitiTe  customs 
have  almost  entirel;  separated  them  from  the 


OONOLVSION. 

toms  of  these  people  are  quite  similar  to 
those  of  tbe  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  The;  are 
probably  tbe  last  of  the  race  which  main- 
tained itself  against  the  superior  arms  and 
discipline  of  the  Spaniards  after  all  the  sea- 
coast  and  plain  tribes  had  submitted. 

In  order  to  brealc  down  the  opposition  of 
tbia  wild  ti'ibe,  the  Spanish  Government  not  oq> 


ually  reduced  the  nnmbers  of  the  Tgorrotea 
of  Tsar6g,  but  it  baa  also  encouraged  their 
bard;  adherence  to  their  ancient  customs,  and 
preserred  their  indiTiduaUty  as  a  people.  In 
making  tbe  ascent  of  the  Tsar6g,  Mr.  Jagor 
came  is  contact  with  several  communities  of 
this  iDteresting  race,  by  whom  he  was  hos- 
pitably treated,  in  spite  of  the  cause  they  had 


ySARdG. 


otber  infaabitAQta  of  the  island.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Taar6g  are  ordinarily  classified 
as  Ygorrotes,  alluded  to  in  a  previous  paper. 
But  they  differ  essentially ;  for  the  former 
constitute  an  iodividual  and  peculiar  race, 
while  the  Tgorrotea  proper  are  made  up  of 
any  and  all  the  Indians  who  hav«  left  the 
life  of  the  pvMo  and  plain  for  that  of  the 
mountain  and  forest.   The  nuumera  and  cub- 


ly  forbade  its  subjects  to  trade  with  them,  but 
also  sent  armed  expeditions  to  destroy  their 
tobacco-fields.  As  the  barbarians  could  not 
understand  why  they  should  not  cultivate  oo 
their  own  fields  a  plant  which  had  become  a 
necessity  to  them,  they  saw  in  tbe  euadrillerot, 
or  native  government  troops,  not  the  func- 
tionaries of  a  civilized  state,  but  mere  rob- 
bers and  bandits.   This  peraecutioa  has  grad- 


to  be  jealous  and  distrustful  of  the  white 
race. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  ascent  he  was  met 
by  the  chief  man  of  a  village,  who  himself 
escorted  him  around,  carefully  removing  the 
foot-lances  which  projected  out  of  the  ground 
in  all  the  forest-pnths,  dexterously  concealed 
by  brushwood  and  leaves.  Id  passing  through 
the  forest  an  Indian  damsel  was  seen  work- 
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log  at  her  primitive  loom.  th»  upper  end, 
cooaiating  of  a  piece  of  bamboo,  was  fixed  to 
two  bars,  and  to  the  two  notched  ends  of  a 
small  latti,  which  supplied  the  place  of  the 
weaving-beam,  hooked  on  a  wooden  bow,  in 
which  the  back  of  the  lath  was  fitted.  Plac- 
ing her  feet  aghast  two  pegs  in  the  ground, 
and  bending  her  back,  by  means  of  the  bow 
she  stretched  the  material  straight.  A  net- 
ting-needle, longer  than  the  breadth  of  the 
web,  served  instead  of  the  weaver's  shuttle. 
A  lath  of  wood,  sharpened  by  a  knife,  repre- 
sented the  trestle,  and  after  every  stroke  it 
was  placed  on  the  edge.  Then  the  comb  was 
pushed  forward,  a  thread  pat  through,  struck 
&st,  etc.  The  material  as^  was  the  fibre 
of  the  abdoa  and  plneanfile,  the  latter  tat  thb 
more  costly  fabrics. 

The  huts  of  the  people  were  composed,  as 
nsusi,  of  bamboo  and  palm  leaves,  and  most- 
ly iurroanded  with  splendid  fields  of  btttta, 
naise,  caladinm,  and  sngar^atie. 

Our  author  found  his  hiU-ficiends  qait« 
mnslc&l.  Oue  lad  pUyed  T«ry  wdU  on  %  kind 
of  a  lute,  which  TeaUied  the  rode  idea  of  the 
harp  or  plectrum.  Others  played  on  jews*- 
harps  of  bamboo,  and  one  Ingenious  perform- 
er had  made  a  rery  creditable  Imitation  of 
a  European  guitar,  on  which  he  played  with 
no  little  skill  The  musicians  were  very  proud 
to  display  their  accomplishments  before  the 
white  stranger.  Both  men  and  women  were 
found  to  be  quite  as  decently  clad  as  the  In- 
dian Christiana,  and  to  have  quite  as  correct 
an  idea  of  the  proprieUes  of  life. 

The  few  products  of  a  more  advanced  civ- 
ilization which  these  simple  people  need  they 
procure  by  the  sale  of  the  spontaneons  prod- 
ucts of  their  forests,  their  tobacco  (in  other 
parts  of  the  Philippines  a  government  mo- 
nopoly), and  their  woven  goods.  Some  of 
the  head-men,  indeed,  are  quite  wealthy,  and 
able  to  live  with  all  the  oomforts  of  civilized 
life,  did  they  not  prefer  the  primitive  plain- 
ness of  their  forefathers.  Physicians,  or 
ma^clans,  persons  supposed  to  have  supe- 
rior powers,  are  unknown*  to  them,  a  char- 
Oeteristlo  of  their  barbarons  state  essentially 
difibrent  from  the  reigning  snperstttion  which 
othw  rimilar  races  display.  WUle  they  say 
they  believe  in  one  God,  even  In  (%rist,  uid 
have  some  of  the  eztenud  pnuttoes  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  employ  them  rather  as  spells 
than  defined  relif^ous  ceremonies.  The  men 
are  sUlled  hunters  and  agriculturists,  do- 
ing all  the  hard  work,  and  the  women  are 
kindly  treated.  Indeed,  Mr.  Jagor's  account 
of  this  wild  tribe  would  seam  to  rank  them 
high  above  the  Christianized  Indians  of  the 
cities  and  villages  in  all  the  genuine  virtues 
of  life.  They  are  peaceful  and  honest,  justice 
being  rigorously  administered  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Ux  ttUumii.  For  a  child  a  child  is 
alain,  a  woman  for  a  woman,  a  man  for  a 
man,  the  nearest  kinsman  performing  the 
part  of  avenger  or  executioner.  The  trouble 
is,  that  this  retaliatioa  again  calls  for  a  simi- 
lar course,  so  the  affair  may  become  a  regular 
matter  of  family  feud,  a  sort  of  Coraican  vm- 
d^ia,  which  only  ends  with  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  the  contending  parties.  The  siou- 
lar  practice  among  the  North  American  Indi- 
ans and  several  other  races  is  well  known. 
In  other  respects  the  Tgorrotes  of  Tsar6g 


are  distinguished  by  very  unusual  virtues  as 
a  people.  As  they  were  not  permitted  to 
have  cocoa-palms  for  the  preparation  of  wine, 
brandy,  and  vinegar,  so  that  they  might  not 
infringe  the  monopoly  of  the  hadenda^  they 
made  their  visitor  the  bearer  of  a  petition  to 
the  Manila  government,  asking  for  the  favor. 
Their  kindness  to  our  traveler  was  well  repaid, 
for  his  solicitationa  gained  for  them  double 
what  they  requested  in  their  quaint  petition. 

On  his  return  route  to  L^&spi  he  shot 
some  specimens  of  a  v«ry  curioas  and  gigan- 
tic bat,  found  only  in  these  talands,  the  />a- 
nike.  These  monstrous  creatures,  each  of 
whose  wings  covers  nearly  five  feet  when 
extended,  hang  asleep  during  the  day  fVom 
the  branches  td  the  trees,  and  frequently 
their  young  are  seen  suckling  them.  When 
the  mothen  were  first  shot  it  was  quite  af- 
fecting to  see  how  the  little  animals  clung 
more  and  more  firmly  to  the  bodies  of  their 
parents.  This  pathetic  delusion,  however, 
Uke  many  In  human  natnre,  wsi  soon  dlssl. 
pated.  For,  when  the  store  of  milk  was  ex- 
hausted, the  old  ones  were  deserted,  Uke 
empty  bottles.  Han,  after  all,  has  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  lower  order  tis 
creation,  and  the  Danrlnitn  hypothesis  would 
seem  to  get  point  from  moral  as  well  as  phys- 
ical reasons. 

The  whole  coast  waa  found  to  be  in  a 
state  of  coDBtemation  fh>m  the  ravages  of 
Koorish  coraaire,  who  had  been  carrying  on 
a  wholesale  pillage  and  kidnapping.  The 
pirates  had  established  a  fortified  position  on 
several  small  islands  convenient  to  the  main- 
land, and  from  this  coign  of  vantage  pursued 
their  operations  with  a  reckless  daring.  Gov- 
ernment vessels,  or  /aludt,  had  been  sent  to 
drive  away  the  buccaneers,  but  the  latter 
laughed  them  to  scorn,  as  the  assdlants  did 
not  know  how  to  use  their  cannon,  and,  more- 
over, held  the  Uoors  in  such  dread  as  to  take 
safety  In  flight  at  the  slightest  excuse.  Be- 
tween the  inefficiency  of  the  Manila  and  dis- 
trict anthwities,  the  timidly  of  the  govern- 
ment crews,  who  were  almost  wtirdy  nn- 
sldlled  in  the  manipulation  of  arms,  and  the 
'diffieolqr  of  pnrsaing  Ae  depredators  through 
the  tortnons  bayous  and  channdfl  wUeh  make 
»  net-work  of  many  parts  of  the  coMt,  the 
eorsairs  of  Suli  were  having  tlMir  own  way. 
A  year  or  two  after  our  author's  residence 
in  the  Philippines,  a  fieet  of  Ught-draught 
steam -gunboats,  which  had  been  built  in 
England  expressly  for  the  service,  succeeded 
not  only  in  ridding  the  PhilippineB  of  these 
fierce  pesta,  but  of  "  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa,"  and  infiicting  a  severe  punishment 
on  the  Sultan  of  Suli  by  burning  down  his 
capital  town,  and  driving  him  into  the  inte- 
rior with  a  loss  of  most  of  his  veasels  and 
treasures. 

Our  traveler  fonnd  the  interior  very  diffi- 
cult to  traverse  on  account  of  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  and  the  extreme  fiear  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  pirates, 
who  were  rava^g  on  the  coast  and  making 
inland  incursions.  Brief  journeys  and  long 
stops  were  forced  on  him  much  to  his  annoy- 
ance. During  one  of  his  involuntary  halts  at 
tiie  capital  of  the  province  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  whnesdng  the  election  of  the  dis- 
trict officials — a  process  typical  of  similar 


acts  all  over  the  islands.  The  governor  con- 
ducted the  eleotion  in  person,  in  the  common 
hall,  the  ffobemadorcilloi  and  constables,  with 
all  those  who  had  held  the  offices  before  them, 
being  seated  near  by,  and  acting  as  eleetbn. 
Each  one  wrote  three  names,  and  the  one  re- 
ceiving the  most  votes  was  elected.  The 
whole  affair  seemed  to  be  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  a  close  corporation,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  keep  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  few. 

On  Mr.  Jagor's  departure  from  Lcg&spi  to 
the  island  of  S&mar,  in  a  small  schooner 
which  happened  to  be  making  the  trip  in 
spite  of  the  pirates,  he  lost  his  servant,  Pepe, 
who  had  served  him  quite  faithfully — that  is, 
measured  by  the  Philippine  standard  of  fnitb- 
fulness,  which  is  by  no  means  a  high  one. 
Pepe  had  just  received  bis  eight  monthB* 
wages  in  a  lump,  and,  as  he  had  become  a 
small  capitaUst,  he  wished  to  rest  from  his 
arduous  labors  for  a  while,  and  enjoy  some* 
thing  the  doUe  far  nUnte  to  which  he  bad 
lately  been  a  stranger.  None  of  the  Philip- 
pine-Islanders could  understand  why  any  ra- 
tional human  being  should  go  wandoing 
about,  enduring  danger  and  privation,  simply 
for  the  pleasure  of  travel  and  observation. 
The  description  given  of  the  worthy  Pepe  ia 
ao  lively  and  graphic  that  it  is  worth  qaocing: 

^*P^e  was  good-natured,  vwy  sldllfal, 
and  always  good-tempered.  He  had  learned 
much  from  the  numerous  Spanish  soldier* 
and  sailors  resident  in  Carite,  his  native 
place,  where  he  used  to  be  playfully  called 
'  the  Spaniard  of  Gavlte.'  Boving  from  one 
place  to  another  was  hia  delight ;  and  he 
quickly  acquired  acquaintances.  He  knew 
especially  how  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  ladies, 
for  he  possessed  many  social  aocompUsh- 
menta,  being  equally  able  to  play  the  grtifetr 
and  to  milk  the  buffalo-cows.  When  we  came 
to  apM&b where  a  mestize,  or  even  a'daogfa* 
ter  of  the  country '  (creole),  dwelt,  he  vronid, 
when  practicable,  ask  permission  to  milk  a 
cow  ;  and,  after  bringing  the  sefiora  some  of 
the  milk,  under  pretext  of  being  the  interare- 
ter  of  my  wishes,  he  wonld  miuntain  sncui  a 
fiow  of  ingenioasly  oonrteons  conversation, 
praising  the  beauty  and  graces  <d  the  lady, 
and  most  modestly  allowing  his  prodi^ona 
traveling  adventures  to  be  extracted  from 
him,  that  both  Icnigbt  and  esquire  beamed 
with  brilliant  radiance.  A  present  waa  at 
ways  wdoone,  and  brought  us  many  a  litde 
basket  of  oranges ;  and  buSblo-milk  is  ozed- 
lent  with  chocolate — but  it  seemed  as  if  one 
seldom  has  the  opportunity  of  milking  a  cow. 
Unfortunately,  Pepe  did  not  like  cUmbing 
mountains,  and,  when  be  was  to  have  gone 
with  me,  he  either  got  the  belly-acbe  or  gave 
away  my  strong  shoes,  or  allowed  them  to  be 
stolen;  the  native  ones,  however,  being  al- 
lowed to  remain  untouched,  for  he  knew  well 
that  they  were  fit  only  for  riding,  and  derived 
comfort  from  the  fact.  In  company  with  me 
he  worked  quickly  and  oheerfully ;  but,  when 
alone,  It  became  tedious  to  him.  Particular- 
ly  he  found  Ariends  who  hindered  him,  and 
then  he  woold  abandMi  hia  aUnnlng  of  the 
birds,  which  therefore  became  putrid  and  bad 
to  be  tiuown  away.  Pa^ng  was  still  more 
disagreeaUe  to  liini,  and  oousequwUy  he  did 
it  as  quickly  as  poasible,  though  not  alwaya 
with  sufficient  care :  as,  on  one  occasion,  be 
tied  up.  In  one  and  the  same  bundle,  sboea, 
arsenic-soap,  drawings,  and  chocolate.  Not- 
withstanding trifiing  fiMdts  of  this  Und,  he 
was  very  useful  and  agreeable  to  me,  bat  bt 
would  not  willingly  go  to  snch  an  nnaTiliaed 
place  as  S4mar." 
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As  bis  feet  had  become  sore  and  inflamed, 
BO  trifling  aUment  In  a  bot  climate,  most  of 
our  tMToler*!  land-JonrneyiDg  was  noir  for 
some  time  done  by  litter.  A  loose  mat,  very 
thiQk  and  pliable,  Is  lud  on  a  frame  iroveQ 
with  bamboo  basket-work,  tb«  projecting 
«ndB  bdog  borne  on  the  shoal ders  of  four  ro- 
bust fcHiglaa.  About  wxj  ten  minates  the 
bearers  are  idianged,  and,  as  a  protecUon 
against  son  and  rab,  the  frame  is  fbraisbed 
with  a  light  roof  of  pandanna.  Thoag^  by 
no  mtans  a  bad  method  of  |oameymg  when 
the  roads  are  dUiciilt,  the  tmTeler  was  not 
Borrr  to  reach  the  town  of  Lc^eldeon,  on 
^  river  of  the  Same  name,  which  flows  son  (h- 
ward  to  tbe  ocean  in  a  saceesdon  of  rapids. 
Here  the  govenior  had  provided  two  small 
bat  well-manned  boats,  the  crews  of  which 
were  accustomed  to  their  work,  and  were 
alike  hardy  and  Bkillfal.  Often  they  were 
obliged  to  make  portages,  and  sometimes,  in 
spite  of  tbe  alacrity  and  coolness  of  the  voyo- 
gotrt,  the  boats  were  nearly  swamped.  At 
some  of  the  more  considerable  water-falls  the 
boats  were  let  down  over  the  chasm  by  means 
of  the  lianas  which  hang  from  the  magnifi- 
cent forest-trees,  a  boundless  sapply  of  strong 
and  flexible  nataral  ropes  mannfaotored  ready 
to  the  hand  of  man. 

The  last  part  of  this  boat-joamey  was  of 
great  interest,  tbe  coarse  of  the  rlrer  being 
tbroogh  white  calcareous  cliffs  of  a  species 
of  marble,  clothed  with  superb  vegetation, 
flowering  trailers  hanging  down  to  the  very 
wmter'fl  edge,  and  thdr  blossoms  waving  tike 
goi^eoiH  bntt«flles  over  the  foandng  waves, 
which  gbnced  among  the  rocks  with  a  swift, 
arrowy  msh. 

On  this  boat^oomey  opportmdty  offered 
of  seonriog  two  live  spedrnms  of  the  nuuun- 
«o,  or  mago,  an  extremely  rare  and  delicate 
animal,  belonging  to  liie  class  of  semi-ape, 
and  mly  foodd  in  tbe  bland  of  S&mar.  These 
magofl  were  very  roraeioaa,  but  disdained  all 
vegetable  food.  Th^  were  even  particular 
in  tbdr  choice  of  insects,  the  live  grasshop- 
per being  tbe  favorite  bonne  boaehi  of  this 
fonr-footed  little  epicure.  It  was  extremely 
ladierous,  when  one  was  fed  in  the  daytime,  to 
see  the  animal  standing  perched  on  his  two  thin 
legs,  waving  his  bare  tail  ominoasly,  and  tam- 
ing bia  large  bead — round  aad  smooth  as  a 
billiard-ball,  with  very  large,  yellow,  owl-like 
eyee — io  every  direction,  looking  like  a  dark- 
lantem  on  a  pedestal,  with  a  circular  swivel. 
Only  gradually  would  be  fix  bis  eye  on  the 
object  presented,  but  when  he  did  per- 
ceive it  he  would  Immediately  extend  bis 
little  arms  udeways,  as  though  somewhat 
bMhfol ;  then,  like  a  delighted  child,  would 
niddenly  seize  it  with  band  and  month  at 
ooee,  and  deliberately  tear  the  pr<y  to  pieces. 
I>iiiii^  tbe  day  the  mago  proved  sleepy,  short- 
aaghttd,  and  morose,  but  at  night  was 
aetiweiandgood-nataTedinUieextranft  They 
became  quite  tame  and  afUNUonate,  bnt  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  enable  their  master 
to  take  them  to  Europe  on  Us  retom,  where 
they  would  have  beeft  great  rariUes. 

Hr.  Jagor,  while  traveling  on  the  coast, 
met  several  Polynesians,  who  had  been  cast 
mmj  on  the  island,  having  come  ftom  the 
KOTtneaian  group,  nearly  a  thoaaand  miles 
•my.   There  were  many  traditions  of  snob 


wonderful  but  involuntary  voyages  having 
been  made  before.  The  following  extract 
from  Captain  Salmon's  "  History  of  tbe  Orien- 
tal Islands,"  pnblUhed  in  liSS,  is  a  case  in 
point : 

"Father  Clan  (Cldin),  In  a  letter  from 
Manila,  which  has  been  Incorporated  in  the 
'  Fhilosopbioal  Transactions,'  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  respecting  them :  '  It  hap- 
pened that  when  be  was  in  the  town  of  Qui- 
vam,  on  the  island  of  S&mar,  he  met  twenty- 
nine  Palaos  (there  had  been  thir^,  but  one 
died  soon  after  in  Goluan),  ornaUvea  of  oer^ 
tain  recently -discovered  islands,  who  bad 
been  driven  thither  by  the  east  winds,  which 
prevail  from  December  to  Hay.  According 
to  their  ,  own  statemoit,  they  were  driven 
about  by  tbe  winds  for  seventy  days,  without 
getting  sight  of  land,  until  they  arrived  op- 
posite to  Gidvam.  When  they  Kuled  from 
tiieir  own  country,  thdr  two  butts  were  quite 
flill,  carrying  thirty-five  souls,  Including  their 
wives  and  children ;  but  several  had  died  mis- 
erably on  the  way  from  the  fatigue  which 
they  had  undergone.  When  some  one  from 
Quivam  wished  to  go  on  board  to  them,  they 
were  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  terror  that 
all  who  were  In  one  of  the  boats  sprang  over- 
board, along  with  their  wives  and  ehlldrai. 
However,  they  at  last  thought  It  best  to  come 
Into  the  harbor ;  bo  they  came  ashore  on  the 
28th  of  December,  1696.  They  fed  on  coi»a- 
nuta  and  roots,  which  were  charitably  sup- 
plied to  them,  bat  refused  even  to  taste 
cooked  rice,  which  Is  the  general  food  of  the 
Asiatic  nations.  Tuo  vomm,  wAe  had  pre- 
vvnaiy  btm  tatt  away  on  HW  tam$  utanA, 
acted  as  interpreters  for  them. . .  Tbe  people 
of  tbe  country  went  half-naked,  and  the  men 
painted  their  bodies  with  spots  and  all  kinds 
of  devices.  ...  As  long  as  they  were  on  tbe 
sea  they  lived  on  fish,  which  they  caught  In  a 
certain  kipd  of  fish-basket,  with  a  wide  mouth 
but  t^ieriQg  to  a  point  at  the  bottom,  which 
was  dragged  along  andemeath  the  bo^ ;  and 
rain-water,  when  they  eoold  catch  it  (or,  as 
is  stated  in  tiie  letter  itself,  preserved  In  the 
shells  of  tbe  cocoa -nut),  served  fbem  for 
drink.  When  they  were  about  to  be  taken 
into  the  presenoe  of  the  father,  whom,  from 
the  great  respect  which  was  shown  to  him, 
they  took  for  the  governor,  they  colored  thdr 
bodies  entirely  yellow,  an  operation  which 
they  considered  Ughly  important,  as  enablhig 
them  to  appear  as  persona  of  oondderation.' ^ 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  there  may 
have  been  many  such  castaways  in  times 
past,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pines may  have  thus  been  much  influenced 
by  Polynesian  contact,  even  as  the  people  of 
the  Western  islands  clearly  display  the  influ- 
eooes  exerted  on  them  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  It  would  be  in  this  way  easy  to 
account  for  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Bisayans  (Inhabitants  of  S4mar  and  L^yte), 
so  distinct  from  ttiose  of  tbe  Tagals  and  Bl- 
etds. 

ICany  parts  of  the  S&mar  coast  proved  to 
be  extremely  beautifhi.  Spetdally  was  this 
the  case  In  the  small  stndt  di^Ang  the  two 
Islands.  On  the  west  were  steep  banks  of 
ta&,  which  wonld  tolerate  no  mangroves  on 
their  borders.  Here  the  lofty,  primeval  for^ 
est  ai^roaiAes  in  all  its  snbHndty  close  to 
the  shore,  interropfed  by  groves  of  cocoa 
mly  here  and  thfre,  in  whose  sharply-defined 
shadows  are  to  be  found  solitary  huts.  The 
steep  Ullfl  hcing  tbe  sea,  and  numerous 
small,  rocky  islands,  are  crowned  with  llttie 
castles  of  ooral  blocks.  At  the  eastem  end 
of  the  strait  the  sontb  eoatt  of  S&mar  con- 


sists of  white  limestone,  like  marble,  bnt  of 
quite  modem  date,  which  in  many  places 
forms  precipitous  cliffs. 

At  one  place  they  project  into  the  sea  In 
a  succession  of  picturesque  rocks,  above  one 
hundred  feet  in  height  and  rounded  like  a 
dome.  These  are  tiiickly  covered  with  glow- 
ing vegetation,  and,  corroded  at  the  base  by 
tbe  waters  of  the  les,  rise  out  of  the  waTes 
like  gigantic  mushrooms.  A  peculiar  atmos- 
phere of  enchantment  pervades  the  locality, 
whose  influence  on  the  native  mariner  must 
be  all  the  more  powerful  when,  escaping  from 
the  billows  outside  and  tite  bufilBting  of  the 
northeast  wind,  he  suddenly  enters  so  tran^ 
quil  tt"  refuge.  It  is  no  wonder  that  supers 
sUtioii  peopled  these  caverns  with  sfArits. 

Here  the  old  Pintados  (prlmitiTe  inhabi- 
tants) interred  their  heroes  and  ancestors  in 
well-locked  coffins,  surrounded  by  those  ob- 
jects held  in  most  regard  during  life.  Often- 
times the  dead  were  embalmed  with  aromatic 
spices  and  wrapped  up  in  costly  cloths,  while 
jewels  were  placed  in  their  eyes,  ears,  and 
mouths,  and  the  implements  of  eating  and 
drinking  left  hard  by.  Slaves  were  also  bound 
and  Immured  alive  at  the  funerals  of  great 
men,  so  that  the  departed  chiefs  could  have 
their  servants  with  them  in  tbe  other  world. 
The  numerous  coffins,  ornaments,  arms,  and 
trinkets  In  many  oases  had  remained  undis- 
turbed for  centaries,  protected  by  religious 
terrors.  No  boat  ever  would  pass  without 
the  observance  of  spedal  rites,  derived  from 
old  heathen  days,  to  propitiate  the  spirits, 
who  were  baliered  to  have  the  power  to  in- 
flict storm  tflii  shipwreck. 

Ab(mfr  thirty  years  dnoe  a  zei^oufl  young 
monk  felt  his  soul  bum  with  wrath  at  these 
heathen  abominations,  and  he  detwmined  to 
extirpate  them  by  the  very  roots.  He 
equipped  several  boats  with  crosses,  ban- 
ners, pictures  of  the  idnts,  and  all  the  Im- 
proved machinery  for  driving  out  Satan,  and 
led  an  expedition  against  tbe  haunted  rooks, 
which  were  climbed  to  the  sound  of  music 
and  prayer,  and  the  loud  report  of  fireworks. 
After  holy  water  had  been  dashed  by  the 
bucketful  into  the  cave,  the  young  zealot 
rushed  in  with  uplifted  crnciflx.  Of  course 
this  daring  onslaught  was  rewarded  with  a 
brilliant  victory.  The  coflSns  were  broken  to 
fragments,  and  the  mouldering  bones  hurled 
Into  the  sea.  So  the  objects  of  soperstition 
were  annihilated,  but  the  superstition  sur- 
vives to  the  present  time. 

Our  travder  tells  us  no  legend  could  have 
supplied  an  enchanted  royal  sepulchre  with  a 
more  suitable  approach  than  one  of  these 
caverns.  The  rock  rises  out  of  the  sea  wltii 
perpendicular  sides  of  marble,  and  only  In 
one  spot  is  to  be  obswed  a  natural  open- 
ing made  by  the  water,  hardly  two  ftet  above 
tbe  aurfaee.  Through  this  low  ardiwmj  the 
boat  glided  Into  a  qMdon*  dronlar  court, 
overarched  by  the  sky,  tiie  floor  covered  by 
the  sea  and  honied  with  a  rich  garden  of 
eorals.  By  the  steep  sides,  thickly  bung 
with  lianas,  ferns,  and  orchids,  one  easily 
climbs  np  to  tbe  cavern  rixty  feet  above  the 
water. 

One  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  island, 
Basey,  Is  celebrated  tot  the  superior  endow- 
ments and  lazhiess  of  Its  Inhabitants.  The 
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euro,  or  putor,  reoeired  our  tathor  vith 
great  hoapitslity,  and  gave  him  much  aid  in 
eQlaif;ing  his  collectioo  in  natural  history. 
The  aatiTe8*of  Btsey  practiaed  a  peonliar 
method  of  capturing  crooodUes,  which  indU 


CUAORILLERO. 

An  Amud  EMOrt  fiillj'  •quipped  (^at,  Sbirt, 
rrawera,  and  Waqou).  • 


oated  no  little  ingenuity.  This  contrirance 
consists  of  a  light  ran  of  bamhoo  with  a 
stage,  on  which,  sereral  feet  above  the  water, 
is  placed  a  dog  or  a  cat  securely  fastened. 
Alongside  the  animal  is  set  a  strong,  sharp 
iron  hook,  secured  to  the  swimming  bamboo 
by  means  of  (be  fibres  of  the  abAea.  The 
crocodile,  when  it  baa  swallowed  the  bait  and 
the  book,  endeaTora  in  vain  to  break  away, 
for  the  pliability  of  the  raft  prevents  its 
being  torn  to  pieoes,  and  the  peculiar  elas- 
ticity of  handle  of  fibres  canses  tt  to  be 
very  difflcult  to  bite  throogb  iL  So  the  raft 
serves  as  a  buoy  for  the  captured  animal. 

The  crocodile-hnoters  told  Mr.  Jagor  that 
the  largest  of  the  great  reptiles,  wbo  were 
sometimes,  it  was  said,  forty  feet  in  length, 
lived  Ux  away  from  aJl  buman  habitations, 
generally  selecting  oozy  swamps,  overgrown 
with  thick  v^etaLion.  Th«r  bellies  dragging 
along  leave  infallihle  trails  for  the  eyes  of 
the  initiated.  The  parties  sent  out  failed  to 
obtain  one  of  the  lai^^t  sixe,  whose  skel- 
eton the  traveler  was  anxious  to  secure  and 
take  back  to  Europe,  the  old  patriarchs  being 
ezceedin^y  wary  and  cunning,  and  not  to  be 
seduced  from  tbdr  haunts  by  any  trivial  de- 
vice. 

Shortly  afterward,  in  the  neighboring  isl* 
and  of  Liyte,  however,  a  lake  was  visited 
which  gratified  the  naturalist's  cravings  with> 
out  difficulty.  Here  the  fishermen  on  their 
ioosdy-bonnd  r^ts  bamboo,  einking  half  a 
foot  deep  in  the  water,  moved  about  among 
an  incredible  number  of  sanrions  of  huge 


size,  both  parties  seeming  to  view  each  other 
with  great  indifference.  It  was  quite  strik- 
ing to  see  the*fearle88ness  with  which  little 
girls  waded  out  into  the  water  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  monsters.  Fortunately  the  latter 
were  amply  supplied  with  their  rations  of 
fish,  of  which  the  lake  cont^ned  a  vast 
quantity. 

In  the  environs  of  Basey  the  Ignatius 
bean  grows  in  large  quantities,  though  not 
found  elsewhere.  Its  field  of  propagation  is 
very  Umited,  and  efforts  to  raise  It  from  the 
seed  seem  to  have  been  not  very  socoessfnl. 
In  these  seeds  is  found  strychnine.  It  ia 
used  in  many  households  of  the  Philippines 
as  a  remedy,  and  is  highly  prixed  by  the  na- 
tives for  its  effects,  which  are  quite  exhila- 
rating when  properly  and  prudently  governed. 
The  bean  is  generally  believed  by  the  more 
ignorant  and  superstitious  natives  to  possess 
ma^cat  qualities,  many  of  them  wearing  it 
as  an  amulet  around  the  neck.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  owner  against  poison, 
contagion,  and  philters,  so  that  indeed  the 
devil  in  fTopria  penona  could  not  hurt  the 
wearer.  Superstilion  has  ascribed  all  kinds 
of  miracles  to  the  Ignatios  bean,  in  spite  of 
the  protestation  and  argument  of  the  worthy 
fathers,  who  wish  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
miracle-making  budnese  for  themidves. 

The  inhobitanu  of  the  isUnds  of  S&mor 
and  Liyte  are  Biaayans,  a  toee  difftrent  in 
many  respects  from  the  Tagols  and  Bicols 
of  the  Island  of  Luzon,  and  much  inferior  to 
the  latter  both  in  phjfiqae  and  character. 
Some  of  their  customs  are  quite  singular 
and  worthy  of  a  few  brief  notes.  There  being 
no  markets,  the  buyer  is  obliged  to  seek  his 
wares  In  the  (USerent  houses,  and  in  like 
manner  the  aeller  off'ers  his  goods.  An  In- 
dian seeking  to  borrow  money  has  to  give 
ample  security  and  pay  heavy  interest.  He 
rarely  is  permitted  to  borrow  more  than  five 
dollars  at  a  time,  for  which  sum  he  can  be 
legally  imprisoned  in  default  of  payment. 
If  the  debtor  fails,  he  frequently  parts  with 
one  of  his  children,  who  serves  the  lender  for 
his  bare  food,  till  the  debt  is  extinguished. 

Our  author  met  a  young  man  who  had  so 
served  fbr  five  years  in  liquidation  of  a  debt 
of  Us  fktber;  In  another  case  a  pretty 
young  gtrl  who  had  loaned  herself  for  nearly 
the  some  time  to  settle  a  debt  of  three  dol- 
lars. It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  native 
to  borrow  two  and  a  half  dollars  to  purchase 
his  exemption  from  the  forty  days  of  annual 
service,  and  then  to  work  a  whole  year  in  the 
service  of  the  creditor  to  expunge  the  debt. 

The  principle  of  serving  to  get  posses- 
sion of  a  wife  is  quite  general  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Philippines,  The  suitor  has  to 
labor  in  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents 
for  two,  three,  even  five  years,  Iwrore  he  can 
take  his  bride  home,  and  even  money  cannot 
buy  exemption  from  this  onerous  duty.  He 
not  only  labors,  but  is  obliged  to  furnish 
all  his  own  food  except  the  rice.  The  girls 
are  kept  under  very  rigid  control  by  parental 
authority,  in  order  to  increase  the  time  of  the 
lover's  servitude  as  much  as  possil^e. 

Of  ancient  traditions,  I^^ende)  or  Iwllads, 
there  are  next  to  none  among  tills  race;  They 
have  songs  at  tbdr  dances,  but  mostiy  spirit- 
less improvisations,  and  pitched  to  a  high, 


monotonous  key.  They  have  not  preserved 
any  memorials  of  former  civilization,  and 
their  pagan  forefathers  built  no  temples,  each 
one  performing  religious  rites  In  his  own 
house.  It  was  only  on  certiun  occasions  that 
the  old  Biaayans  celebrated  the  grand  festival 
called  Pandat,  and  worshiped  in  huts  (ex- 
pressly built  to  accommodate  the  idolsX  cov- 
ered with  foliage,  and  adorned  with  flowers 
and  lamps.  Among  tiidr  gods  they  num- 
bered thdr  fathers  and  gnmdfhthers,  wbo«e 
images  were  kepi  in  the  house,  like  the  lara 
and  penates  of  the  old  Bomans. 

One  of  the  main  drawbacks  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Philippines  has  been  the  tobsie- 
co  monopoly  on  the  psrt  of  the  government, 
which  has  made  the  cultivation,  manipula- 
tion, and  sale  of  the  plant  the  ol^t  of  most 
jealous  precaution. 

The  Manila  cigars  are  of  fine  quality  and 
flavor,  and  wealthy  merchants  throughout  the 
Oriental  ports,  to  whom  price  is  no  object, 
prefer  them  to  the  best  Havana  brands.  In 
Europe,  however,  the  Manila  cigars  are  stead- 
ily losing  their  reputation,  owing  to  the  nn- 
certain  crop,  the  system  of  compulsory  la- 
bor, and  the  peculiar  restrictions  laid  on  the 
growth  and  manufacture.  The  manufhetore 
of  sugar,  hemp,  and  palm-oil,  all  of  which 
might  be  made  important  articles  of  export, 
also  langnish  nnder  the  hide-bound  system 
of  Spanish  colonial  policy. 

Ifr.  Jagor,  who  obserres  In  bis  extensive 
journey  through  the  islands  with  the  eye  of  a 
tr^ned  and  impartial  traveler,  sees  in  this 
richly -favored  group  a  magnificent  fbtnre, 
but  finds  UtUe  hope  fbr  the  fnU  developmoit 
of  tbeir  resources  except  in  the  inflnenoe  ex- 
erted by  the  United  States  in  its  trade-rela- 
tions with  Eastern  Asia.   Directly  In  the 
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track  of  this  trade,  the  Philippines  cannot 
&il  to  profit  largely  by  it,  and  ultimately  the 
governmental  policy  will  be  forced  to  square 
itself  with  the  more  liberal  notions  of  tfae 
age. 
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A  HOTEL. 
BT    KAUBA  THOBPK. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 
A  CHAHCS  MEKXIHO. 

Fox  lome  days  tlie  weather  had  been 
ihtnrerj  at  Basilwood,  aod  young  Hendall, 
acenstomed  of  late  to  an  oat-door  life,  began 
to  weary  of  the  house,  and  to  weary  Btill 
more,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  hia  aunt. 
His  first  thought,  therefore,  when  he  saw  the 
son  shine  out,  was  to  escape. 

"  I  think,"  he  mused  aloud,  "  I  will  speed 
the  morning  in  the  garden." 

"  No,  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Basil,  as  though 
she  were  speaking  to  a  child,  "  the  garden  is 
damp,  and  you  are  not  well.  Besides,  people 
don't  spend  whole  mornings  in  a  garden 
merely  for  pleasure." 

"  Very  stopid  ef  people,  then,"  said  Ar- 
thur. "  Now  I  like  the  looks  of  this  old 
garden,  I  need  fresh  air,  and  I'll  have  ont  my 
camp-stool,  and  spend  the  morning  there." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Basil, 
her  head  rather  higher  than  usual ;  "  if  you 
iriah  tohare  another  chill.  But  I'm  rare  Dr. 
Garnet  woaldii*t  adTiae  it.  And  yon  most 
ezcttse  me  ftom  arocompaiiying  yoa ;  I  never 
go  oat  in  the  morning,  it  is  damp.  But  ni 
order  your  eaiiq>.6tool  carried  ont,  if  you  are 
determined  to  hare  year  own  imprudent 
way." 

**  Thank  you,  aunt,"  said  Arthur,  "  I  can 
vait  upon  myself.** 

But  this  ICrs.  Baail  would  not  permit  bim 
40  do.  Old  Thurston,  Bummoned  in  haste 
from  hie  work,  came  in,  grimy  and  grum- 
bling, shouldered  the  camp-stool,  and,  limping 
oaten  tatioaely,  led  the  way  to  the  desired 
■pot,  at  the  end  of  a  broad  walk,  where  the 
shadow  of  a  grape-tretlis  made  a  charming 
izacery  on  the  gravel. 

The  old  Jack-at-all-trades,  being,  as  nsual, 
behindhand  in  some  all-important  job,  was 
not  pleased  to  be  called  upon  to  lug  chairs 
oat  of  the  house,  when  there  were  benches 
under  the  scuppemong  arbor,  and  seats  in 
tlie  little  alcove  where  the  oleanders  grew,  if 
people  must  sit  out-of-doors.  He  decided  in 
Us  own  mind  tliat  this  young  man  was  "  no 
*eoimt,  and  giren  to  high  ^rs;"  bat  he 
qidekly  changed  hie  opinion,  when,  afl  he  put 
down  the  oamp-stool,  he  perocnred  that  Ar> 
-tbnr  had  taken  out  Us  pocket-book.  Notli- 
tng  conciliated  old  Thurston  like  atender  of 
finotlonal  currency. 

**It*s  not  roomatiz  that  dlq'ints  you," 
ha  remarked,  encouragingly,  with  a  pretense 
of  not  observing  the  pooket-book. 

"  Not  much,"  add  Arthur,  extending  his 
lumd,  a  motion  for  which  old  Thurston,  with 
all  his  seeming  unconcern,  was  on  the  alert. 

"Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  said  he,  bowing 
idolatrously.  "It  used  to  be  silver;  but 
times  is  changed.  If  It  Isn't  roomatia,  you'll 
get  OTBT  it.     I  wish  you  may  marry  rich." 

•fcWMMP.  tmUat  U  Act  of  CMfTMi,lD  (kt  tmm  MU.b; 


No  better  wish  could  old  Thurston  devise  for 
any  man. 

Marry  rich,"  repeated  Atbnr,  as  the 
old  negro  moved  away.  **  Twice  in  as  many 
days  has  this  wisdom  of  the  aged  been  thrust 

upon  me." 

The  garden  was  a  wUdemess  of  bloom 
and  verdure ;  the  breeze  came  laden  with  the 
scent  of  apple-btoasoms  and  the  lulling  mur- 
mur of  bees ;  and  the  young  man,  abandoned 
to  the  soothiog  languor  of  the  scene,  hardly 
appreciated  the  perfect  calm  of  his  retreat, 
until  it  was  disturbed  by  the  discordant 
scream  of  a  Guinea-hen,  mingled  with  occa- 
sional cries  of  "  Shoo,  shoo  I "  and  followed 
by  the  patter  of  feet  in  rapid  pursuit. 

Toung  Hendall,  weakened  by  illness,  was 
in  that  uncertain  state  when  the  veriest  trifle 
becomes  an  intolerable  burden,  but  when, 
also,  the  simplest  diversion  may  prove  a 
benefit.  He  glanced  around  with  a  look  of 
helpless  exasperation,  and  as  the  Guinea-hen, 
wiUi  its  peculiar,  swaying  g^t,  and  lialf-sup- 
pressed  cry,  emerged  from  the  shelter  of  one 
of  the  long  alleys,  he  threw  his  pooket.knife 
with  angry  viol«loe  at  the  frightened  creat- 
ure, wliicli,  squalling  wildly,  fled  with  accel- 
erated qieed. 

The  next  instant  he  started  to  Us  feet 
in  surprise,  for  immedlatdy  in  front  of  bim 
stood  the  Gutnesrhen's  breathless  porsner,  a 
sun-browned,  thin-vieaged  little  maiden,  with 
soaroely  a  trait  of  beauty,  save  the  la^e, 
dark,  unfathomable  eyes,  Uiat,  in  spite  of 
their  direct  and  fearless  glances,  seemed  to 
reveal  nothing  of  the  yoang  soul  that  looked 
through  them  ;  only  the  mobile  mouth,  with 
its  thin  and  flexible  scarlet  lips,  disclosing 
the  white  but  slightly  irregular  teeth,  seemed 
to  contradict  the  steadfast  eyes,  and  pro- 
claim the  impetuosity  and  vehemence  of  her 
nature. 

The  two  confronted  each  other  for  a  few 
seconds,  silent  with  emban^assment.  Arthur 
Hendall  could  not  identify  this  apparition 
with  Judge  Basil's  granddaughter,  for  he 
had  not  supposed  that  the  "  child  "  of  whom 
bis  aunt  spoke  lived  at  Basilwood ;  neither 
could  he  believe  that  this  delicately-formed, 
graceful  little  creature  belonged  to  that 
Griswoid  family,  concerning  whom  he  hod 
heard  quite  enough  from  Urs,  Basil  to  sat- 
isfy bim  that  they  were  people  of  an  alto- 
gether different  type  from  this. 

But  Joaona,  though  she  bad  never  aeen 
this  young  man  before,  knew  perfectly  well 
wIm  he  was;  he  ms  the  matter  of  BaaUwood  ; 
and  at  the  thought  the  tears  rose  up  and 
almost  overcame  her. 

"  Would  you  —  would  you,  then,  have 
killed  my  Guinea-hen?  "  she  faltered,  clasp- 
ing her  thin,  brown  bands  with  nervous 
force. 

The  blood  rushed  to  Arthur  Headall's 
handsome  face,  and  he  said,  quite  contritely : 

"  I  b^  your  pardon ;  but  X  am  sick  and 
cross." 

Now,  Joanna  had  ceased  to  consider  this 
young  gentleman  as  a  hero  ever  since  Hiss 
Basil  had  been  forbidden  to  sing.  She 
looked  upon  him  as  an  intruder  and  a  tyrant, 
and  if  she  had  not  yet  made  the  attempt  to 
"worry  the  life  out  of  bim,"  it  was  simply 
because  slie  had  not  found  out  how  to  do  so 


without  compromldug  her  dignity ;  and  Mrs. 
Basil  herself  was  not  more  tender  on  that 
ptunt  than  this  little  Joanna.  , 

"I  suppose  it  is  because  you  are  sick 
and  cross,  then,  that  you  put  a  stop  to  the 
singing?"  she  asked,  witti  a  eomioal  fierce- 
ness. 

"  Was  it  you  that  sang  f  >*  Arthur  asked, 
incredulously, 

Joanna  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  impa- 
tience— a  trick  she  had  inherited  from  her 
French  ancestry. 

"  /can't  sing  like  that,"  she  said,  with  un- 
conscious satire. 

"  It  was  atrocious,"  said  Arthur,  laugh- 
ing slightly,  and  rising  as  he  spoke,  for  he 
saw  that  this  little  oddity  was  neither  to  be 
considered  a  rustic  nor  yet  a  child. 

"  No  matter,"  retorted  Joanna,  who  could 
not  deny  that  charge ;  "  it  is  the  only — solace 
Pamela  has  when  I — aggravate  ber." 

Young  Hendall  felt  instinctively  that  it 
would  not  do  to  laugh. 

"  And  has  the  singing  really  ceased  f  "  he 
asked,  gravely.  "Does  she  sing  no  more, 
this  Pamela,  whoever  she  may  be  f  " 

"  Of  course  it  bos  stopped  at  your  com- 
mand, Ur.  Arthur  Hendall,"  said  Joanna,  with 
bitter  emphasis. 

At  the  sound  of  his  own  ume,  Arthur 
started.  Who  could  tiiis  |^1  be  that  seemed 
to  know  bim  so  well  t  And  who  was  this  Pa- 
mela whose  cause  she  so  warmly  espoused  f 

**It  was  an  outrageous  noise,"  be  said, 
with  the  natural  combativeneas  of  a  young 
man  who  would  be  always  r^ht.  "  Tou  your- 
self must  'acknowledge  that  it  was  fearfully 
shrill  ?  " 

"  But  it  hurt  her  feelings,"  said  Joanna, 
with  the  natural  evasiveness  of  a  woman  who 
will  not  be  convinced — "  I  know  it  hurt  her 
feelioge,  though  she  did  not  say  a  word." 

"  Did  it  hurt  your  feelings,  too  f  "  asked 
Arthur,  with  interest. 

"  It  made  me  very  angry  t "  said  Joanna, 
with  a  sudden  rush  of  color.  "  Before  that 
I  was  sorry  for  you ;  but  now,  indeed — "  . 

"  Pray  tell  Pamela,  then,  that  I  beg  she 
will  begin  to  sing  again,"  said  Arthur,  good- 
naturedly,  seeing  tiiat  Joanna  did  not  intend 
to  finish  her  sentence. 

Contrary  to  his  expectation,  however,  this 
did  not  eoutiliate  Joanna  •  she  resented  this 
permission  as  a  tyrant's  condesoension.  With 
a  d^ty  that  would  have  done  honor  to  Hrs. 
Basil  herself  she  answered : 

"  Aimela  is  Hiss  Basil ;  I  alone  have  the 
right  to  call  her  Pamela ;  and  I  decline  to  de- 
liver your  message." 

Young  Hendall,  who  could  not  understand 
the  secret  of  Joanna's  indignation,  naturally 
resented  being  thus  snubbed, 

"  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  Importance," 
he  said,  coldly,  and  sat  down  with  an  air  of 
putting  a  peremptory  end  to  the  interview. 

Joanna  immediately  turned  away  with  a 
miserable  sense  of  defeat. 

"  He'll  usurp  the  garden  next,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "  and  then  what  is  to  become  of 
me?  I  shall  be  banished  —  banished  I  I 
wish,  oh,  I  do  wish  I  could  sing  like  Pamela  I 
rd  hide  in  the  thickets,  and  terrify  his  very 
soul!" 

At  this  stage  of  her  angry  solUoquy  aha 
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had  reaohed  the  little  olcore  where  the  ole&n- 
dera  grew,  and  hen  she  Mt  down  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  weepiog;  but  sh6  oould 
hardly  have  explained,  eren  to  beraelf^  the 
leeret  of  her  t«an.  It  wis  not  thai  ahe  Celt 
heneir  banished  from  the  garden,  for  in  her 
heart  she  knew  that  she  did  not  mean  to 
abandon  one  of  her  favorite  haunts,  thoogh 
she  shoold  Btomblenpon  thensuiper  at  every 
itq> ;  it  was  not  that  she  could  not  ling  like 
Famda,  for  she  was  very,  very  &r  from  dedr* 
ing  that  shrill  aecompliBhment,  and  farther 
still  from  any  intention  of  imperiling  her  dig- 
nity by  aingiag  in  the  thickets ;  and  certainly 
it  was  not  beoanae  Mr.  Arthur  Hendall  had 
thrown  his  knife  at  her  Oninea-hen,  for  she 
had  quite  forgotten  that ;  neiUier  was  it  be- 
oauae  the  sight  of  the  master  of  Baailwood 
had  been  too  moch  for  her.  No,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  Joanna  wept  because  she  was 
painfully  conscious  of  her  short  and  ill-setting 
skirts  I  Ah,  had  she  glUei  down  those  gar- 
den-walks in  trailing  draperies,  like  the  grand 
ladles  she  read  of,  or  eren  like  that  odious 
Hias  RuOher,  how  differently  "the  grand- 
mamma 5  "  nephew  might  have  regarded  herl 
For  Joanna  bad  seen  in  young  Hendall  some- 
thing more  than  the  master  of  Batilwood ; 
she  bad  seen  in  him  a  finished  young  gentle> 
man  of  the  great  world ;  and  she— her  skirts 
didn't  set  wieU  *,  she  didn't  understand  gores, 
and  nrither  'did  Pan^a. 

Bat,  had  Joanna  appeared  to  yomig  Hen. 
dall  in  all  the  glory  of  the  htest  mode,  he 
doobtlesa  would  have  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
ibr  be  was  in  no  mood  to  ezehange  compli- 
ments with  a  lady  of  fkshlon.  Joanna,  in  ber 
fluted  brown  linen,  with  her  straw  ha^  wUoh 
the  ran  and  wind  had  tanned,  hanging  half 
off  her  graceful  head,  and  her  crisp,  sun- 
burned hair,  blown  in  picturesque  confbsion 
abont  a  face  that  glowed  Cke  a  sun-ripened 
peaoh,  was  an  apparition  far  more  agreeable 
to  him  just  then.  She  suited  the  old  garden 
so  well,  be  thoaght,  that,  ignorant  who  she 
might  be,  he  could  have  fuicied  her,  poetlo 
youth  that  he  was,  an  oread  or  a  hamadryad, 
except  that  there  was  so  much  of  the  malice 
of  a  clever  child  about  her.  His  flnt  qnes- 
tion  on  entering  the  honse  was  : 

"Aunt,  what  is  that  little  brown  thing 
ranning  wild  about  the  garden  t " 

"Indeed,  Arthur,  I  seldom  go  Into  the 
garden  now,  it  is  so  Ill-kept  of  late,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Basil,  glancing  up,  with  a  barely 
audible  dgh,  from  the  slipper  she  had  under^ 
Uken  to  embroider  Cor  him.  "  Is  it  not  the 
weed  they  call  *  pnsley  f '  natnrally, 
she  thoaght  that  he  was  asking  a  botanical 
qaeation. 

Artfanr  laughed. 

**  No,  that  Is  not  her  name,  I  am  sure," 
S^d  he.  "  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  weed ;  I 
meaa  that  queer  little  brown  girl,  with  the 
brown  dress,  like  a  f^mitnre- cover,  yon 
know  ?  "   (If  Joanna  had  heard  that !) 

*'  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Basil,  with  as  much  In- 
difference  as  she  conld  command,  and  paus- 
ing deliberately  to  pick  out  a  false  stitch,  and 
telling  herself  again  that  her  nephew  had  a 
great  deal  of  levity  for  a  Hendall.  "  Ton 
most  excuse  my  dullness ;  but  it  was  not  my 
fitult  that  I  did  not  understand  you,"  she 
idd,  ooldly,  when  she  luid  reetifled  the  mis- 


take in  her  work.  "  I  suppose  you  mast 
mean  the  little  Joanna,  Judge  Basil's  grand- 
daughter." • 

"  But  you  sud  that  Judge  BasiPs  grand- 
daugfatv  is  a  ehUd  f  "  objected  Arthur,  with 
marked  surprise.  • 

"  She  is  a  child,"  rcaterated  Urs.  Basil, 
decisively.  On  that  point  she  was  firm. 

"  And  why  did  yon  not  tell  me  tiiat  she 
Uves  here  f  "  asked  Arthur,  tuspldoualy. 

"Why  should  I  boast  of  my  good  deeds  t " 
replied  Mrs.  BasQ,  with  comfortable  pride. 
"  Surely,  my  husband's  granddaogh  ter  may 
have  a  home  at  Basilwood  while  I  live  ?  " 

"  Surely,  as  long  as  she  likes,  poor  little 
thing  I  "  exclaimed  Arthur,  with  ready  sym- 
pathy. 

"  But,  understand,  Arthur,  that  /  am  not 
responsible  for  her  trainiog  and  conduct. 
Hiss  Basil,  the  judge's  cousin,  has  had  exclu- 
sive charge  of  her  from  her  infancy,  and  Miss 
Basil  is — simply  my  house-keeper.  I  fear  that 
she  is  no  very  judicious  guardian  for  the 
child  ;  bat  that,  of  course,  is  not  my  afibir." 
And  Mrs.  Basil  looked  at  her  nephew  as  if 
she  wished  to  add,  "  nor  yours." 

"  And  this  Miss  Basil,  your  house-keeper, 
Is  she  as  fiendish  as  her  singing  t " 

«' Arthur  I"  said  Mrs.  Basil,  reproriogly, 
**7oa  should  not  employ  snch  exprestions. 
Hiss  Basil's  T(doe  Is  shrill,  I  knOw ;  she  her- 
sdf  is  a  plain,  InofftadTo  oteatore." 

**I  hope  she  is  good  to  Joanna,"  said  Ar- 
thnr. 

"That  need  not  ooncem  yoa,"  said  his 
aunt,  coldly.  "  Though  I  may  state,  «n  ptu- 
Mftf "  (bow  pleasant  it  was  to  air  ber  collo- 
qolal  Froich  %  "  that  /should  resolutely  dis- 
countenance any  nnfiiimess  to  the  child  ;  she 
Is  the  judge  my  huaband's  granddaughter. 
But  what  does  very  naturally  concern  you, 
Arthur,  is  this :  I  have  a  letter  from  Jane 
Buffber.  She  was  to  have  spent  part  of  the 
summer  with  me;  but  she  writes,  now^that 
she  will  Iw  with  Mrs.  Stargotd,  who  has  taken 
a  bouse  bore  in  Middleborough  for  the  sum- 
mer." 

"  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Ar- 
thur, frowning.  "  I  shall  have  to  be  capering 
over  there,  I  suppose,  to  pay  my  respeottf  T  " 

*'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  *  caper- 
ing over  there ;  *  I  suppose  yon  will  ride  over 
and  call,  as  a  gentleman  should,"  said  Mrs. 
Basil,  in  an  injored  tone;  but  she  didn't 
pietare  to  herself  bow  a  Hendall,  yoong  and 
handsome,  most  look  -moanted  on  bony  bid 
Black  Hawk,  tbo  soUUry  horse  of  the  Basil- 
wood  stables.  **I  don't  knowi"  she  con- 
tinued, In  the  same  i^grieved  manuw — "  I'm 
Bare  I  don't  know  why  my  cousin  couldn't 
come  to  m&  I  wrote  and  asked  her ;  but  I 
suppose  she  Is  under  Jane  Bnfiher's  dlreo- 
tion." 

"You  couldn't  have  made  the  old  lady 
comfortable,"  said  Artbar,  bluutiy ;  <*  which 
I  consider  a  fortunate  circumstance,  myself, 
for,  of  ail  regular  bores,  our  estimable  cousin 
Is  the  chief." 

"  Arthur ! "  said  Mrs.  Basil,  with  displeas- 
ure. "  I  wonder  at  you ;  I  do,  indeed.  You 
shoold  not  permit  yourself  to  speak  so  dis- 
respectfully of  your  own  relations.  The  hab- 
it will  grow  upon  yon,  and  betray  you,  some 
day,  to  yonr  eost.  For  prudence'  sake,  as 


you  hope  to  stand  well  with  Mrs.  Stargold,, 
whose  ability  to— lo  mnt  yoK  is  not  to  be 
despised,  pray  be  more  guarded  In  yonr 
speech.'* 

"  What  possesses  the  old  sonl  to  come  to 
IDddlebonxigh,  of  all  places  7"  said  Arthur, 
with  what  his  aont  considered  hopefU  in-- 
terest. 

"  I  consider  it  a  very  aignlflcant  step," 
said  she,  with  an  ^r  of  mystery.  **  Tfaia  ia 
probably  her  last  snmmer  on  earth;  poor 
Cousin  Elizabeth,  by  all  accoonts,  is  Uling 
rapidly.  The  Ruffhers  are  to  be  with  her^ 
did  I  tell  you  »" 

"The  three?"  said  Arthur.  "That's  a 
good  arrangement.  Sam  is  such  a  good-na- 
tured fellow,  he  can  do  all  the  errands ;  old 
Jane  can  do  the  honors,  and  Mrs.  BnffkMr 
can  gather  entertaining  gossip.  1  don't  think 
Cousin  Elizabeth  will  fael  the  want  of  my 
tentions." 

"  She  would  have  been  moch  better  un- 
der my  roof,"  said  Mrs.  Basil,  despoodently. 
"  But  don't  say  '  old  Jane,'  my  dear  Arthur ; 
she  is  your  third  cousin, 'and,  with  all  ber 
faults,  a  very  imposing  woman.  As  to  Hrs.- 
Ruffher,  she  is  allied  to  us  only  by  marriage,, 
and  is  iodeed,  as  yoa  say,  given  to  gossip  ;  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  yon  will  be  discreet  in 
yonr' speech." 

Arthur  was  dient;  pethmw  he  feH  tbsc 
Us  aunt's  advice  was  good. 

"  Ton  think  me  a  mercenary  old  wonuaa, 
my  dear,"  Mrs.  Basil  sidd,  with  a  sad  smile,, 
se^g  that  he  would  not  speak.  "  But  yon 
are  yet  ftall  of  the  arrogance  of  youth ;  70a 
think  the  world's  yonr  oyster  now,  and  yon 
eEtpeet  to  open  it  with  your  sword;  wbeoi 
you're  older,  you'll  know  better.  Hwey  is  a 
good  thing  to  have," 

"Oh,  I  understand  you,  aunt,"  said  Ar- 
thur, "and  Pm  much  obliged  to  yoa,  yoa 
know.  Of  coarse,  I  should  like  some  of  Hrs. 
Stargold's  money,  but  I  —  can't  bow  and 
cringe  for  it,  I  can't." 

"  My  dear,  no  I "  said  Mrs,  Basil,  hastily. 
She  would  fain  have  shown  herself  Indiffer- 
ent to  Mrs.  Stargold's  wealth ;  but,  alas  I  pov- 
erty forbade ;  or  so,  at  least,  she  excused  her- 
self to  herself,  '*  I  would  not  see  yoo  *  bow 
and  cringe ; '  pray  don't  use  such  language, . 
Arthur.  But  I  would  not  have  you  alight 
your  opportunities.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
service  yoa  rendered"— Arthur  made  an  im-- 
patient  movement,  but  his  aunt  would  not 
notice  it — ^"  yon  have  a  much  nearer  elalm 
than  the  BoiAieis  upon  Mrs.  Stargold.  Her 
fkther, George  Hendall  he  was,  and  the  Bnfl^- 
ners*  grandmother  were  only  coudns;  bot 
George  Hendall  was  your  grand&ther*s  half- 
brother. — Why  do  you  lang^,  Arthur?  Pm 
sore  it's  creditable  to  nnderstand  one^i  fimd- 
ly  connection." 

"  Bat  where  are  the  Itmg-deoeased  Staru 
gold's  relations  f  "  asked  Arthur.  *'  Are  yoa 
going  to  leave  them  out  of  the  account?" 

"  There  are  none,"  said  Mrs.  Basil,  with 
satisfaction.  "  Besides,  far  the  greater  part 
of  Mrs.  Stargold's  wealtii,  you  know,  was  In- 
herited from  her  brother,  Francis  Hendall; 
and  you  are  the  last  of  the  name,  Arthur; 
I'm  sare  that's  something  in  yoor  favor." 

"  Francis  Hendall — was  be  not  reputed  » 
black  sheep  t "  asked  Artbar,  with  a  grim. 
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ace.  "  Perhaps  my  bearing  the  name  may 
be  rather  a  disadvantage  to  me." 

"  Toa  seem  determined  to  put  yourself  at 
«  diaadTantage,  Arthur,"  said  his  aunt,  with 
a  ugh  that  was  half  regret  and  half  admira- 
tion, -fihe  liked  high-toned  aentimeota,  she 
really  believed,  better  than  mon^.  "  Fran- 
da  Hmd&ll  haa  been  dead  a  quarter  of  a  'cen- 
tury. I  don't  think  ve  sluntld  recall  Us 
Iknlts.'* 

"  I  koov  nothii^  of  Us  faults,"  said  Ar- 
thur, bluntly ;  <*  and  can  still  less." 

"  He  waa  amilfe,"  said  Urs.  Basil,  with 
ao  ^  as  tiiongh  the  delicate  word  covered 
a  mnltitade  of  ^ns ;  "  end  we  have  agreed  in 
'the  bmily  never  to  diBcass  him." 


CHAPTBE  Tin. 

A    OHAHOI    or  HXABT, 

Thi  little  Joanna's  tears  were  bitter 
enough  while  they  lasted;  but,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  with  no  weightier  cause  for  grief 
than  short,  ill-setting  skirts,  one  doesnot  weep 
Imig,  and  soon  she  wiped  her  eyes  and  went 
in  search  of  Pamela.  She  still  retained  the 
childish  habit  of  following  Miss  Basil  about 
in  her  daily  avocations,  notwithstanding  the 
dawning  consciousness  that  she  had  begun  to 
outgrow  the  somewhat  restricted  intelligence 
of  her  prosaic  cousin. 

She  fonnd  the  ot^eot  of  her  search  in  the 
dairy,  the  produeti  of  whiiA,  under  Mlsa 
Baeil's  thrifty  maaagemoit,  added  a  very  ae- 

•cq)lable  fraction  to  Mrs.  Basil's  small  i&- 
eome.  But  Joanna  made  no  offer  of  assist- 
ance, not  beeaoM  she  had  not  the  will  to  be 
uefa],  but  becMise  her  thoughts  were  so  buy 
with  other  sat^ects. 

"  Pamela,"  eidd  she,  gravely,  "  don't  you 
wish  yon  were  rich  f  " — a  qnesdon  not  at  all 

d  propo*,  it  would  aeon,  to  the  chum  that 
Hiw  BasU  was  filUng. 

"Such  wishes  are  but  waste  of  time, 
child,"  said  Hiss  Basil.  "  A  llttie  reflection 
would  show  you  that  th^  lead  to  discon- 
tent" 

"  But  I  don't  feel  like  reflecting,"  said 
Joanna,  moving  abont  recklessly;  "I  feel 
like  wishing.  Pamela,  if  somebody  were  to 
'leave  you  a  great  deal  of  money,  what  would 
you  do  ?  " 

"  There  is  nobody  to  leave  me  any  money," 
:Said  Hiss  Basil,  with  decision. 

='  But  if— "  persisted  Joanna. 

"  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  'ifs,'" 
•^d  Hisfl  Basil,  aentenUonaly.  "  Learn  con- 
«antm«nt,  child.** 

"  I  know  what  /wooU  do,"  said  Joanna, 
nttady  r^ardless  of  the  sound  odvioe ;  "  Pd 
hare  dreasea  like  the  ladies  In  the  fkshton- 
platee,  and  ait  under  the  apple-trees,  and  read 
*  Qoentin  Durward '  all  day  long.** 

"And  spoil  your  fine  clothes,  beelda 
wafting  yonr  time,"  said  Hiss  Basil,  grimly. 

I>oD*t  be  silly,  Joanna ;  youth  Is  a  time  of 
ddnaion,  and,  nnlese  yon  accept  my  ezpe- 
rience — " 

*•  0  Pamela !  I  wish  you  wouldnU  I "  Jo- 
anna interrupted,  with  a  deprecating  gesture. 
Cbn'f  yon  nnderstand  that  yonr  experience 


vould  fit  me  abont  as  wdl  as  yonr  old 

shoes  f" 

It  is  altogether  vain  for  Age  to  hope  that 
Youth  will  blindly  accept  the  wisdom  so  care- 
fully sifted  from  the  chaff  of  life ;  for  it  is 
the  chafiF  that  shines  so  attractively  to  eyes 
not  yet  dimmed  by  care  and  sorrow.  But 
this  Hiss  Basil  could  not  nnderstand.  She 
heard  Joanna  with  amaiement,  not  nnmin- 
gled  with  indignation ;  bnt  a  vagne  tntultim 
of  her  inatuUty  to  cope  witii  this  ardent  young 
Bi^it  in  its  incljdent  stmggle  agsJnst  the 
trammels  of  its  narrow  life  withhdd  her 
from  hazarding  a  direct  comment. 

"  Joanna,"  she  said,  authoritatively,  after 
a  startled  look  of  a  moment's  duration, 
"  there  are  a  dozen  towds  in  the  Uneu-press 
to  be  hemmed ;  go  hem  them.  It  is  balf-paat 
ten  o'clock ;  you've  been  idle  long  enough." 

It  was  not  wisdom  that  actaated  Uiss 
Basil ;  she  spoke  in  sheer  desperation ;  but 
she  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  effectual 
method  of  otosiog  the  debate.  Much  as  Jo- 
anna fretted  at  her  consin*s  obtuseness  of 
imagination,  she  had  no  thought  of  defiance. 
She  went  obediently  for  the  towels  ;  but  she 
did  not  return  with  them  to  the  dairy. 

'*  It  is  not  80  very  bad  to  hem  towels," 
she  sidd,  with  a  little  sigh,  as  she  addressed 
herself  to  her  task,  "but  It  la  dreadfal  to 
hem  one^s  sonl  down  according  to  preoept 
and  example.  Pamela  does  not  nnderstand 
me."  ' 

This  was  exactiy  the  conelnsim  at  wbidi 
Miss  Basil  herself  had  arrived. 

**Uerey  guide  us  I  "she  cried,  devoutly, 
eksping  her  head  with  her  hands  when  Jo- 
anna had  left  her;  **  the  child  seta  me  wild  1  I 
3onH  understand  her.  To  think  that,  after 
all  my  drillii^  in  the  eateehism  that  Fve 
'never  spared,  and  all  the  texts  of  Scripture 
that  Pve  stored  her  mind  with,  she  shonld  be 
BO  given  to  the  vanities  of  dress  I  And  I  al- 
ways give  her  good  advice,  the  very  best  ad- 
vice, if  she  would  only  heed  it.  What  can 
the  child  want  more  P  " 

But  the  little  Joanna  wanted  sympathy, 
that  subtile  balm,  the  nature  of  which  Miss 
Basil,  kind  and  pitiful  though  she  was  in  all 
cases  of  physical  snlTering,  could  not  nnder- 
stand where  only  tastes  and  fancies  were  con- 
cerned. 

And  thus  it  bad  come  to  pass  that  Joanna 
had  made  to  herself  a  friend  of  the  old  gar- 
den. To  flit  like  a  butterfly  from  one  sunlit 
alley  to  another  was  a  pastime  she  could  not 
forego,  though  a  lion  barred  the  way.  In- 
deed, to  her  daring  nature,  any  risk  to  be 
run,  any  peril  to  be  overcome,  rendered  any 
undertaking  but  the  more  irresistible.  Kot 
that  she  looked  upon  Arthur  Hendall  as  a 
lion,  however.  Had  she  now  been  disposed 
to  draw  a  comparison  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, she  would  hardly  hare  employed  the 
king  of  beasts  as  she  had  done,  so  much  to 
XiBi  Bail's  annoyanoe,  themortdng  of  yonng 
Hendall's  arrival  She  refused  to  recognize 
in  this  tyrant  and  usurper  any  obstacle  to 
her  daily  pleasure ;  she  assured  herself  that 
ahe  neitiier  hoped  nor  feared  to  meet  him — 
and  so  she  continued  to  tend  asddnously  the 
flower-borders  that  nobody  else  at  BasQwood 
cared  for. 

And,  of  course,  she  met  yonng  Hendall; 


he  had  little  else  to  do  just  now  but  stroll 
about  at  his  pleasure ;  and,  however  she 
might  avoid  him,  she  was  sure  to  encounter 
him  at  some  unexpected  turn  of  those  exten- 
sive grounds,  and  he  waa  sure  to  smile  and 
bow,  and  wish  her  good-morning  in  a  manner 
wdl  calculated  to  efface  her  pr^udicc  H 
ahe  rested  in  some  shady  comer  the  better 
to  escape  Um,  he  invariably  discovered  her 
hidin^plaoe — quite  aeoidentally,  of  course. 
If  erer  a  young  man  and  a  maiden,  each  on  a 
separate  course,  stray  down  **  blossoming 
ways,"  however  spaciona  the  garden,  their 
steps  Ineritably  eonretge,  and  that  c4d  and 
oharmlng  «mmedia  a  aoggeUo  of  **  Oupid 
amcHig  the  Boses  **  is  sure  to  be  played  again, 
for  the  aotors  need  no  prompting. 

Joanna  had  met  young  Hendall  morning 
after  morning  in  the  wide  gravel-walks,  and 
had  always  passed  him  abruptly  and  defianUy, 
in  spite  of  Ub  ingratiating  salutation;  but 
one  mornmg  he  surprised  her  in  a  remote 
nook,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  half-ruined  vase 
of  brickwork,  in  which  some  degenerate  spe- 
oimeoB  of  verbena  were  struggling  for  exist- 
ence. 

'*  A  pleasant  morning  to  you,  llttie  Joan* 
na,"  he  said,  snullng  down  boiignly  npon  her 
from  his  superior  height. 

Good-morning,"  answered  the  little  Jo- 
anna, with  a  sudden  flush,  and  a  tumult  tn 
her  ears  that  her  beating  heart  did  make.  It 
waa  the  first  time  "  the  grandmamma's  neph- 
ew" had  addressed  her  by  name;  and  it 
seemed  to  her  as  though  he  had  suddenly 
overleaped  a  great  barrier.  She  had  resented 
as  an  unwarrantable  fhndliarity  bis  calling 
IDu  Basil  **  FameU ; "  but  it  could  not  oe- 
our  to  her  to  resent  the  use  of  her  own  nune 
in  that  way,  for,  aa  every  one  called  her  **  the 
little  Joanna,**  It  seemed  perfectiy  natural 
that  he  also  should  address  her  thus;  yet, 
coming  from  him,  the  sound  of  her  own  name 
was  so  unexpected  that  for  the  moment  It  de- 
prived her  of  the  power,  almost  of  the  wish, 
to  retreaL  She  was  mending  the  handle  of  a 
large  willow -basket  with  a  piece  of  faded 
ribbon,  and  she  bent  over  her  task  now  with 
fingers  trembling  visibly. 

"  Give  me  that,"  sidd  Arthur,  laying  vio- 
lent hands  upon  the  baaket ;  *'  I'll  mend  it 
for  you." 

"No,  no,  no  I"  said  Joanna,  excitedly, 
and  clinging  to  the  basket  as  though  it  were 
an  tegis ;  "  I  say  no !   I  must  be  going  I " 

"  You  always  '  go,'  "  said  the  young  man, 
reproachfully.  **  I  think  yon  might  some- 
times stay  to  amuse  me ;  it  is  so  stupid," 

Joanna  looked  at  him  askance.  The  idea 
that  this  young  gentieman,  who  had  aeen  the 
world,  could  be  amused  by  her,  was  prepos- 
terous. 

"But  I  must  go,**  aaid  she,  deiMedly. 
**  Fkmela  has  ghoi  me  sometUng  to  do.'* 

»  Always  that  dreadfU '  Pamela  I  *  **  said 
Arthur,  tmpatiently. 

"  I  hare  told  yon,"  corrected  Joanna,  with 
dignity,  "  that  she  is  JftM  Baail." 

"  But  that  ia  ao  indefinite,'*  ofajeeted  Ai>. 
thur;  "and  I  hare  a  devouring  cnrioaity 
abont  you  Baiiila." 

"  To  be  in  the  house  all  thia  time,  and 
not  know  who  Pamek  ta  I "  said  Joanna,  with 
a  Uttie  toss  of  indignation. 
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"  Hofr  should  I  know  when  you  hold  your- 
selrea  alwajTH  nlooff  "  sftid  Arthur,  apologet- 
icklly. 

Joanoa  oolored. 

"We  breakfast  and  dine  ver;  ear];,'*  Mid 
she.  "  It  ia  very— jjfeinan,  I  know ;  but — 
it  ia  coQTcni^t  and  better  for  the  health. 
Pamela  does  not  approre  of  a  )ate  break- 
faat." 

"  Which  is  a  great  pity,"  laid  ArEhnr ; 
**  for  my  aunt  and  I  do  not  approve  of  an 
early  one.  People  have  a  chance  of  becom- 
ing  sociable  when  they  take  their  meals  to- 
gether. I  might  have  learned  the  whole  fam- 
ily history  of  the  Basils  by  this  time,  and 
no  doubt  I  shoold  hare  bean  very  raudi  en- 
tertained ;  but,  as  It  is,  I  am  stlU  an  Ignorant 
stranger,  uid  dreadfully  bored  for  lack  of  a 
little  enUnnment." 

"  Oh  I "  said  Joanna ;  but  the  brief  mono- 
syllable expressed  a  rolume.  She  knew  very 
little  of  the  fiunily  history  of  the  BbbUs,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  of  French  extraction,  and 
she  shrank  from  betraj^g  her  ignorance  of 
her  kindred  to  a  young  man  who  was  known 
to  be,  in  the  grandmamma's  phrase,  "  eo  very 
well  connected."  She  was  anxious  to  do  jus- 
tice to  her  position  as  the  young  lady  of 
Batil  fanuly,  but  her  inexperience  in  the  ways 
of  society  embarrassed  her  not  a  little.  She 
readily  perceived  that  there  was  a  certain 
tone  about  young  Hendalt  quite  different 
from  any  thing  she  bad  ever  studied  in  the 
way  of  "  manners  ;  '*  but,  ready  as  she  was, 
she  could  not  imitate  it  upon  tlie  spur  of  the 
moment ;  and,  not  knowing  what  reply  to 
make  to  his  bantering  speech,  she  only  said 
*'  Oh  I "  rather  despairingly,  and  under  her 
breath,  as  it  were.  Then,  after  what  seemed 
t*  her  a  fearfully  long  pause,  sfae  added,  with 
sudden  resolution,  "But  I  must  go  I"  and 
smothered  a  little  dgh,  as  she  rose.  Her 
conscience  smote  her  for  relenting,  or  wish- 
ing to  relent,  toward  thU  tyrant  and  naarp' 
er. 

"And  I  must  go  with  you,"  said  Ar- 
thur. 

"  Why  f  "  asked  Joanna,  rather  startled. 

"  Pour  me  dSimumyer**  he  Btid,  not  un- 
willing to  danle  and  mystify  this  simple 
maiden,  like  the  very  young  man  that  he 
was;  but  for  his  punishment,  Joanna,  with 
a  radiant  smile,  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  I  understand  you  I  I  know  French, 
for  my  ancestors,  you  see,  were  French — 
and  so  I  thought  it  a  shame  not  to  know 
their  laogaage.  Pamela  could  not  have  me 
regoLarly  instructed  ;  it  was — InconTenient ; 
so  I  learned  by  myself  as  well  as  I  could, 
until  last  summer  there  came  a  little  old 
French  lady  to  board  in  that  brick-house — did 
you  notice  it,  a  little  way  back  from  the  road 
as  yon  come  out  from  town  ?  Kobody  lives 
there  now ;  but  the  people  that  did  live  there 
took  this  poor  French  lady  to  board.  She 
was  ui  invalid,  and  Pamela  sent  her  frutt 
every  day — Pamela  is  very  good  to  the  sick, 
you  know.  Well,  I  carried  the  fhiit  myself, 
and  the  dear  old  madame  was  very  kind. 
From  her  I — acquired  the  true  accent;  and, 
l£r.  Hendall,"  ahe  added,  oomplacently, "  I 
think  your  aoceot  is  veiy  good.*' 

If  one  had  suddenly  stmok  him,  Arthur 
oould  not  have  been  more  thoroughly  aa> 


tounded.  It  was  no  small  surprise  to  find 
that  this  little  rustic  knew  French,  and  had 
learned  it,  one  might  almost  say,  by  sheer 
force  of  will ;  but  the  patronizing  tone  in 
which  she  expressed  her  flattering  opinion 
of  his  accent  was  hard  on  bis  vanity.  Yet 
Joanna'  bad  not  meant  to  be  patronizing. 
She  spoke  nothing  but  the  simple  truth  when 
she  said  that  she  knew  Froioh ;  and,  as  she 
was  neither  shy  nor  vain,  she  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  pronounce,  in  her  straightforward 
way,  what  she  felt  was  a  correct  as  wdl  as  a 
favorable  judgment.  But  young  Hendall  was, 
for  a  brief  moment,  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech.  He  walked  by  her  side  in  dlenee, 
ui^termined  whether  to  accompany  her  or 
to  torn  back ;  fbr  he  began  to  fear  that  he 
should  like  the  little  Joanna  none  the  better 
for  her  knowle^  of  French.  However,  as 
she  manifested  no  di^toritioi  to  make  a  dis- 
play  of  her  hard -won  aooompllafament,  he 
took  courage,  and  asked  (In  English)  what 
she  was  going  to  do  with  her  basket. 

"  I  am  going  to  gather  roses  for  Pamela." 

"  But  what  can  she  mean  to  do  with  that 
great  basketful  t  Is  she  going  to  give  a 
May-party  ?  " 

*'  Ob,  no,"  Joanna  answered,  with  a  sigh 
and  a  smile,  as  if  divided  between  admiration 
and  regret ;  "  Pamela  would  not  waste  her 
time  on  a  Hay-party,  I'm  afraid.  You  see, 
she — viSvua  every  tiling,"  she  continued,  in 
an  explanatory  maoner;  "for  she  is  a — an 
extraordinary  manager.  She  doesn't  like  to 
see  any  thing  wasted.  Now,  these  roses, 
they  bloom,  and  withw,  and — and — are  «t- 
haUd  away  to  no  profit ;  so  this  year  Pamela 
is  going  to  try  an  experiment.  She  is  always 
ready  for  an  experiment,  and  she  is  almost 
always  successftd.  She  has  an  excellent  re- 
cipe for  making  rose-water,  and  thjit  is  what 
she  wants  with  the  roses." 

**  And  then  what  will  she  do  with  so  mnoh 
rose-water  t "  Arthur  asked. 

*'  Oh,  it  is  good  for  many  things,"  sdd 
Joanna;  "and  she  will'hava  some  to  aelL 
She  wouldn't  Uke  the  trouble  If  she  didn't 
think  it  would 

'^Aremarbble  woman  Hiss  Basil  must 
be,"  said  Arthur.  **  She  makes  every  edge 
cut,  doesn't  she  f  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  Joanna 
answered,  coloring  high.  "  She  miut  be  man- 
aging, because,  you  know,  we  are  not  rich. 
Basilwood"  —  she  stopped  suddenly,  over, 
powered  by  emotion. 

Young  Hendall  understood  her  without 
further  words.  "  Basilwood  shall  always  be 
your  home,  always,"  he  said,  with  warmth. 
"My  aunt  wishes  you  to  understand  that — 
and  so  do  L" 

.  "Mine  and  'Mela's F  We  shaU  never 
have  to  go  away  f  "  Joanna  asked,  ei^^ly. 

"Never  on  our  account,  be  lare,"  an- 
swered Arthnr. 

Joanna  did  not  attempt  to  express  her 
surprise  and  gratitude  in  any  way.  She 
raised  her  hand  fhrtively  to  brush  away  a 
tear,  and  then  said,  very  quietly,  but  with  a 
sigh  in  whioh  a  great  wdght  was  lifted  tmta 
her  heart: 

"It  is  a  tang^  {dace  where  the  roses 
grow.  I  think  you  had  better  no*  come. 
The  grandmamma  told  Rmiela  that  the  doetor 


says  you  are  to  keep  rery  quiet  and  not 
exert  yourself."  But  these  simple  words^ 
expressed  with  genuine  feeling,  l>ore  testimo- 
ny to  the  total  change  her  smtiments  toward 
the  tyrant  and  usurper  had  now  undergone. 

"I  sha'n't  exert  myself  to  obey  him/* 
said  Arthur.  "  I  like  roses  entirely  too  well."' 
Add  be  followed  Joanna  to  the  tangled  spot 
where  the  roses  grew — rather,  however,  b»- 
cause  Joanna  Interested  him  than  because  he- 
oared  so  much  for  the  flowers. 

And  Joanna,  innooeotly  |^d  to  have  him 
go  with  her,  add  nothing  ftarther  to  discoiu^ 
age  him. 


BITTER  FRUIT: 
A  aroBT  m  a.  psoloovs  asb  tbrbm^ 

OBAPTXBS.* 

THE   PBOLOOTrE.  — (Pabis.) 

MADAME  THEODORE,  fashionable  m»~ 
ditte,  etc.,  nnderstood  the  situation  at 
a  moment's  glance.  It  was  a  splendidly- 
furnished  apartment  in  the  Rue  Castiglione^ 
into  which  she,  and  the  grand  dress  she  hsul 
brought  with  her,  had  been  ushered.  The 
depth  of  madame's  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture was  highly  creditable,  saving  always- 
that  in  width  it  was  limited  to  that  portion 
of  human  nature  whidi  fell  within  the  scope 
of  her  business  experience — the  vanity  of 
women.  She  knew  that  this  vanity  was 
equally  the  begetter  of  great  extravaganctt- 
aud  profitable  expenditure — of  great  extraw* 
agance  and  unprofitable  loss ;  and  she  fdv 
moreover,  that  the  enUre  raimm  d'itn  forber 
own  existence  In  the  economy  of  Parisian 
life,  nay,  in  the  very  world  itself,  lay  in  that 
same  carffinal  dn,  vanity. 

It  would,  probably,  have  interested  V» 
dame  Thiodore,  end  it  would  certainly  hava- 
widened  the  limits  of  her  knowle<^,  had  slie- 
known  that  her  theory,  vanity,  did  not  ao- 
eoont  for  the  creation  of  the  splendid  drcaa 
she  had  brought  with  her — that  its  creation, 
Its  bedeckings  of  costly  lace  and  other  trim- 
miugs,  were  due,  not  to  vanity,  but  to  vexa- 
tion of  spirit,  to  heart-breaking  sorrow,  to 
sadness  and  despair.  But,  after  all,  theory 
would  have  been  of  small  interest  in  com- 
parison with  the  question  of  practical  pay- 
ment ;  and  madame's  doubt  on  this  point  had 
caused  her  to  accompany  the  dress  to  its  des- 
tination. 

"Splendid  apartments,  no  doubt,"  mat- 
tered Madame  Theodore,  discontentedly; 
"every  thing  that  mortals  oan  want,  bat 
money — not  a  sou,  I'll  warrant,  to  bless  tbem- 
selvea  with— mortals  with  every  thing  tbat 

*  This  storr  Is  fbnoded  on  a  drama  of  tbe  lame- 
tttle  produced  at  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  Uvatpool, 
mtheSthof  October,  1878.  The  author  deaina  to 
acknowledge  Itow  greatly  tha  succesa  of  tbe  pl^ 
was  due  to  the  power,  pathos,  and  tendemees  <^ 
UflB  Batemau^a  eieatton  of  tbe  HSkot  Iftmt  Ora* 
Aom ;  nor  can  be  fbrget  the  path«tlc  and  manly 
reodflrlng  which  tbe  character  of  Ookmd  Mmrrof 
lecelved  at  tha  bands  of  tha  late  Hr.  Richard  Bate- 
man— «  ftatnze  of  excellent  promise,  and  a  sdnd  of 
eiann  and  cnttBte,  lost  IB  the  Baatem  seas. 
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money  can  bi^  alwaji  want  money— I  iball 
-be  ruined  I "  Rain  meant  the  kraa  of  serenty 
per  oent  clear  profit  **  ThU  Konweor  Trar- 
■en,what  is  he^—a  gambler!  Thii  Madame 
TraTWfl,  what  la  b1i«  t "  And  Kadama  Theo- 
dore BhrngRed  hw  shonildent  dgniflcaotly. 

A  Itttls  innocent-looldng  prorincUl  m^d 
entered  the  room.  In  the  mind  of  Madame 
'Theodore,  Innocence  was  another  name  for 
JgDorance,  and  from  her  own  Tantage-groand 
•of  knowledge  ehe  heartily  deepised  the  little 
waiting-maid. 

"  Madame  will  see  yon  directly,"  s^d  the 
^l,  deferentially.  "Ton're  Iwmght  home 
4he  dinner-dress 

"  Yes,  alas  I "  replied  Madame  Theodore. 

"  Why  alas  ?  " 

"Come,  my  dear,"  s^d  Madame  Th£o- 
■dore,  in  tones  of  great  aflbbllity ;  "  we  dress- 
makers and  maids  ooght  to  know  «ie  anoth- 
er ;  we  can  work  so  nicely  together — ^yon  un- 
4erstaad.  Money  all  right,  heyf  Don't 
epeak — a  nod's  enongh  for  me." 

"I  think  so.   Oh,  yea." 

**I  think  not— <^  no.  Who  gave  yon 
that  ring? "  she  inqatred,  eastbg  a  hungry 
«a^e  gllanee  at  a  ring  the  little  mud  held  on 
lier  finger.   **  A  sweetheart  t  Lneky  girt  I " 

**Ko,  madame,"  replied  the  girl,  blosh- 
ing. 

"A  ring,  and  not  a  sweetheartl  BtiU 
Ittckier." 

What* a  It  worth,  madame  r  " 

"Do  yon  want  to  sell  U?-hm11  a  gift— 
for  yoor  wages  coaldnH  bay  sach  a  ring? 
Fickle  girl-oh,  fie  1 " 

"Gift  or  not,  I  want  to  sell  it." 

"Yoo  mean,  madune  wants  to  sell  it," 
replied  Madame  Thfodive,  with  a  sodden 
liome-thmst. 

I  never  said  so,"  exclaimed  the  girl. 

"No,  my  lore;  but  Tm  as  good  a  jodge 
of  the  troth  as  I  am  of  precious  atones. 
Let  me  look  at  it  1 "  And  Madame  Theo- 
dore snatched  the  ring  from  the  anwiUing 
maid.  "  I'ts  a  pretty  ring  enough — not  pure 
water,  though — there's  a  flaw  in  that  stone  I 
the  setting's  old-fsehioned— a  family  afikir,  I 
should  think." 

**Its  Talae^  madame?"  the  ^rl  asked, 
«axioady. 

"Ham I— it's  about  worth  what  It  was 
meant  to  pay  (br— that  dress." 

"Onlythall" 

"That's  twelre  hundred  francs,  my  dear, 
«nd  Tery  moderate.  Bomember  that  I  am 
Ibdame  Thiodore.  Tou  pay  for  genius  in 
•dresamakin^  my  child,  as  yon  pay  for  it  in 
pidnUng  and  the  other  fine  arts.  I  don't 
mind  twen^  francs  for  your  coromission  I " 

"  Why,  madame  said  it  cost  double  that." 

"Ah,  my  innocent  lamb,"  said  Madame 
Theodore,  contemptaonsly,  as  she  returned 
the  ring,  "precious  stones  are  bought  for 
one  price  and  sold  for  another;  they  are 
bought  with  money — they  are  sold  for  want. 
As  you  will,"  she  continued,  with  affected  in- 
dilfsrrace;  "only recollect thatlamawoman, 
with  a  woman's  sentimental  weakness  for 
diamoodB.  Try  the  Jews;  their  weakness  is 
hard  profit." 

**  I  don't  know  where  I  can  go  to  in 
PUis^**  mnrmnred  the  girl,  **and  madame 
weate  the  money  immedlatdy.** 


"  She  can  hare  It,  then,"  and  Madame 
Thtedore  drew  the  notes  from  her  poekeL 
*'!bke  them,  my  ehUd,  if  yon  irili— only  be 
quick  about  It.  I  always  make  a  fool  of 
myself  .OTcr  diamonds;  but  I  dearly  love  the 
orispness  of  bank-notes,  and  in  another  min- 
ute I  may  repent." 

"  Here's  the  ring,  madame." 

"  And  here's  your  twenty  francs  commls- 
sioQ,"  said  Madame  Theodore,  graciously; 
and  she  placed  the  ring  In  her  pocket  with 
erldent  fiatlsfaction. 

"  I  think,  my  dear,"  she  continued,  "  you 
will  shortly  be  in  want  of  another  situation." 

"I  will  nerer  leave  madame — never," 
replied  the  g^rl,  earnestly.  **  I  love  her  so, 
poor  thing  I " 

"  A  very  pleasing  Bentiment,  my  love ;  but 
in  sit  probability  she  will  leave  yoti — then 
oome  to  me.  I  have  great  opportunities  of 
recommending  girls  I  like  to  my  customers. 
By-the-by,  character  from  your  last  titua- 
tion  Y— there  might  be  a  demnr ;  no  matter, 
Madame  Tliiodore's  word  Is  enongh.  Iprmn- 
Ise  you  a  first-rate  sitnatl<m.  Dcess-makers 
and  maids,  my  dear — it's  so  nice  and  pleas- 
ant when  they  work  comfortably  together.  I 
hear  the  bell— that  means  the  money.  Welt, 
you've  got  the  money  sooner  than  could  have 
been  expected.  Go,  my  child;  alacrity  is 
the  esscmee  of  fitlthfU  service."  And  the 
girl  harried  from  the  room,  with  the  money 
for  ber  mistress,  and  the  twenty  fratacs  as  a 
burden  on  ber  little  innocent  conscience. 
She  would  fun  have  refbaed  the  commission, 
but  ahe  was  afraid  of  Madame  Theodore's 
ridicule. 

"Can  any  thing  be  more  fortunate?" 
thought  that  lady,  joyfully.  "  Madame  wont- 
ed her  money,  and  she  geta  it.  I  wanted  my 
money,  and  I  shall  get  it — aeventy  per  cent 
clear  profit  The  little  maid  gets  her  com- 
mission of  twenty  franca.  The  circle  of  sat- 
isfaction is  complete,  and  I  get  tfala  ring  Into 
the  bargdn  1 " 

Madame  Th6odore  drew  the  ring  from  her 
pocket,  and  gazed  gleefully  on  its  abeen — 
hard  as  the  diamond  was  tliat  gaze  of  hers. 

"  Dear,  aweet  diamonds  I "  ahe  marmared, 
playf^iUy ;  **  always  new,  though  Ibe  settlng^s 
dd ;  doubtless  a  wedcUng-^fk  to  the  grand- 
mamma Travers.  0  reputable  diamonds  I 
and  tiien  to  her  daughter ;  0  reputable  fami- 
ly diamonds  I  and  then  to  Madame  Travers 
herself;  and  so  to  me;  and  whither  now? 
The  Palida  Royal,  most  likely;  reset  and 
sparkling  in  some  firmament  of  purple  velvet 
— heaven  enough  for  most  women  I  O  dear 
diamonds,  you  were  so  good  and  virtuous  In 
England,  the  vanity  of  chaste  and  honorable 
matrons  I  I  tremble  for  your  future  life  here 
in  Paris." 

Perhaps  Madame  Theodore,  with  her  inci- 
sive power  of  perception,  may  have  suspected 
that  there  waa  some  sort  of  analogy  between 
those  diamonds  and  the  story  of  her  who  had 
been  their  late  possessor. 

Madame  Travers  entered  the  room ;  her 
dress  was  radiant — full  canary-colored  silk 
with  a  subtile  emphasis  of  cerise  piping  on 
the  deft  trimmings ;  the  hand  of  a  mistress, 
or  probably  a  master,  was  visible  in  the  grand 
treatment  of  detail,  oatllne,  and  folds.  Ma- 
dame Theodore,  with  all  the  meanness  of  rU 


valry,  was  stirred  to  the  depths  of  ber  artlstie 
soul ;  the  fhce  of  Ibdame  Travers  was  indeed 
very  weary,  very  sad  and  care-worn ;  but  her 
dress  was  fkoltless. 

Madame  Travers,  aoknowledging  the  pres- 
ence of  Madame  Thiodore,  tibrew  herself 
wearily  into  a  chair. 

"  Tou  have  brought  home  the  dress  ?  ** 

"  Yea,  madorae." 

"  You  have  made  the  alterations  ?  ** 

"  Will  madame  try  it  on  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  dare  say  It  will  do. 
Have  you  your  bill  ?  " 

"  As  madame  pleases ;  but  it's  no  matter." 

"  I  wish  to  pay  at  once."  Madame  Trav- 
ers took  the  bill  and  looked  at  the  amount. 
"  Kather  high,  I  think,  Madame  Theodore." 

*'  Pardon  me,  madame,  we  never  conaider 
cost  in  dresses  of  this  charactor.  We  never 
solicit  patronage ;  we  have  our  price,  which 
is  according  to  the  value  of  our  prestige." 

"Here's  the  money,"  replied  Madame 
Travers,  laooolcally ;  "  receipt  the  bill." 

"  Has  madaihe  any  other  orders  ?  " 

"Not  at  present — Oood-evening ;  **  and 
Madame  Travers  threw  herself  back  in  her 
ehalr. 

*'  Good-eveidng,  madame ;  thank  you  for 
your  patronage ;"  and  madame  retired  tow- 
ard the  door.  "The  Uttle  maid  will  soon 
want  another  place,*'  she  thought  to  heraeU^ 
as  sfae  east  one  last  hard  glance  at  the  weary 
face  and  the  ra<Uant  dress  of  her  English  pat- 
roneSB ;  "  It  means  that  monsieur  is  tired  of 
madame.   Hon  Dieu  I  the  old  story." 

"The  moment  monsieur  comes  In,"  said 
Madame  Travers  to  the  little  maid,  "  run 
over  to  the  restaurant  and  see  that  they  bring 
the  supper  directly — very  hot,  mind.  The 
champagne  was  too  much  iced  last  time ;  do 
take  care,  liOnlse,  monrieur  la  so  very  partic- 
ular." 

"PIl  take  care,  madame.— flball  I  Uke 
the  new  dress  to  your  room  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

Of  course,  Loaiae  couldn't  help  opening 
the  milliuer's  basket 

"  0  madame,  how  lovely  I  such  beauUEU 
trimmings  I  Madame  will  look  so  hand- 
some. Wouldn't  madame  bare  just  one 
peep?'* 

"Dou't  trouble  me,  Louise;  take  away 

the  dress.*' 

"  0  madame.  It  is  so  rery  charming  1  ** 
"  Go,  Louise,  I  tell  yoa ;  I  wish  to  he 

alone." 

And  LoDioe  obeyed,  marreling  much  how 
her  mistress  could  resist  the  fascination  of 
sach  a  beautiful  dress ;  and.  In  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  sorrow,  Madame  Travers  marveled 

also. 

"  A  new  dress,"  she  murmured  ;  "  bow  I 
loved  dress  once  I  those  old  days  ;  the  rapt- 
ure of  a  new  dres?,  the  deltgbt  of  a  new 
dress,  the  delicious  vanity  of  a  new  dress  I 
It's  no  delight  now  —  no  vaiuty,  Heaven 
knows,  but  the  hard  struggle  of  a  weary 
heart  to  draw  that  man's  cold  eyes  and  ab- 
sent thoughts  back  to  me  through  the  novel- 
ty of  some  new  costume.  Can  it  be  possi- 
ble? What!  three  short  months,  and  the 
profession  of  an  eternal  love  converted  into 
a  miserable  He  ?  And  yet  He  as  it  is,  I  must 
ding  to  it,  feign  to  believe  it,  smile  on  It ; 
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for  there's  nothing  left  me  in  this  world  but 
that  lia  The  love's  gone ;  how  long  will  the 
lie  last  ?  How  can  I  eke  it  out,  bow  can  I 
atare  off  that  da^  when  he  will  leave  me, 
that  dajr  when  the  lie  will  be  dose  away,  and 
I  shall  have  to  face  the  fearful  truth  f 
Alone,  then  I  —  no,  not  alone,  there'll  be 
death  at  my  side  that  day  ;  but,  if  death  be 
so  close,  then  repentance  I  How  can  I  re- 
pent t — ^Teara ! "  (she  started  up  and  gawd 
with  terror  in  the  glus).  "  Tean,  red  eyee  I 
hell  tarn  from  me  in  disgast." 

She  rang  the  bell ;  Louise  entered. 

"  My  powder-pufT,  qoickly." 

"  Tes,  madame.** 

Louise  harried  from  the  room,  and  quick- 
ly returned  with  the  pu£ 

"  Hy  hair  is  ruffled  ;  put  it  right,  Louise. 
Xonsienr  nuy  return  at  any  moment — quick- 
ly I  Uy  face,  is  it  aU  right  r*' 

"  Tes,  madame." 

"  I  don't  look  as  if  I  had  keen  orying, 

do  I  ? » 

"  Ko,  madame. — ^Has  madama  been  cry- 
ing P    the  girl  asked,  with  sympathy. 

"  No,  00  1  IVe  not  been  crying,"  she  re- 
plied, in  harsh  tone.  "  I  only  thought  I 
looked  as  if  I  bad.  Why  should  I  cry,  Iiou- 
isof  I've  every  thing  to  make  me  happy. 
Cry,  indeed ;  absurd  nonsense ! — His  step  I " 
she  exclaimed,  listening  intently ;  "  he's  com- 
ing at  last,  thank  Hearen  I  at  last,  at  last. — 
The  supper,  quickly,  Louise ;  very  hot,  and 
the  champagne,  you  know." 

"  111  take  care,  madame  I "  and  the  girl 
ran  out  of  the  nxan. 

The  steps  echoed  along  the  corridor ;  her 
heart  heat,  and  she  trembled  from  head  to 
foot  with  anxiety.  She  knew,  alaa  I  too  late, 
that  the  mati  she  was  so  anxiously  expeoti^ 
was  a  liar, a  blackleg,  and  a  gambler;  her 
one  grievous  crime  bad  leveled  her  to  his  low 
estate ;  and  rave  but  ftar  that  one  crime,  she 
was  honest  and  truthful  and  high-minded  and 
a  lady  still,  with  all  the  delioate  feelings  and 
lostlacts  and  customs  of  Aonw-life  dinging 
to  her ;  and  yet  she  must  needs  cling  to  this 
man  with  desperation,  Tor  she  felt  that  be 
alone  stood  between  her  and  utter  perdition. 

The  steps  were  at  the  door — the  steps 
passed  the  door,  and  Upton  Travers  did  not 
come.  Sick  at  heart,  she  rang  the  bell ;  the 
supper  must  not  be  brought  over,  lest  it 
should  get  cold  before  he  arrived. 

*'  You  must  wait,  Louise ;  I  made  a  mis- 
take. Honsieur  has  not  returned."  And  she 
threw  herself  on  the  sofa.  Louise  saw  the 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

*'Xon8ieur  will  be  here  presently,"  the 
girl  said,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  *'  I'm  sure  he 
wUl." 

*'  Do  you  think  so,  Louise — do  you  really 
think  so  f  " 

**A  little  patience,  madame;  that's  alL 
Feriups  monsieur  is  detuned  by  the  rain." 

"Does  it  rainf" 

"A  dreadful  night  I" 

"  Ah,  wellf  perhaps  it  ia  the  rdn  whieh 
detains  him." 

"  Won't  madame  take  somethbg— just  a 
little?"  said  the  giri,  coaxin^y. 

*'  rtn  not  hungry,  Louise." 

**  But  madame  has  positively  taken  noth- 
kg  all  day." 


"  When  monsieur  returns,  I  shall  have 
supper." 

And  Uien,  in  weary  Hstlessness,  she  aaked 
the  girl  about  her  home  in  Brittany. 

"  Have  you  got  a  fkther  and  mother,  Lou- 
ise? " 

"  Oh,  yea,  madame." 

"  And  they  are  very  fond  of  yon  t " 

"Very,  very  fond,"  the  girl  answered, 
with  warmth. 

"  If  you  were  unhappy  here,  Louise  I " 

"  Unhappy  I  But  nudame  is  so  kind  and 
goodl" 

"  I  say,  if  you  were  onhappy,  what  should 
yon  dor" 

**  I  shoatd  go  home,  madame." 

"  They  would  be  glad  to  see  you,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  They  would  be  so  very  glad  t " 
"And  you'd  see  your  brothers  and  sis- 
ters ?  " 

"  Ob,  yes,  madame ;  and  the  dear  good 
old  curi,  he's  qmte  as  fond  of  me  as  my  own 
father ;  he  prepared  me  for  my  firat  oonunnn- 
lon,  and  he  blessed  me  before  I  went  away ; 
and  he  told  me  to  be  good  and  honest, 
and—" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Louise,  that  will  do— yon  can 
go  now.   I  wish  to  be  alone." 

And  the  ^1  went ;  she,  too,  was  crying 
at  the  remembrance  of  her  village  home. 

"  Qo  home  I  That  girl  can  go  home ! " 
cried  the  miserable  woman,  in  bitter  sorrow, 
"  and  my  home  is  endrcled  with  a  curse.  I 
was  At*  favorite  child;  he  would  do  for  me 
wliat  he  wouldn't  do  for  the  others,  always 
what  I  wanted ;  his  pet,  his  idol — and  now 
my  name  must  never  be  uttered  in  his  pra- 
ence.  Uy  brothers,  they  would  have  died 
for  me.  Had  any  one  dared  to  say  or  do 
au^t  against  me,  with  their  quick  blood.  It 
would  have  been  a  blow ;  they'll  only  shrink 
away  with  shame  now,  0  my  sister  I  the 
old  days — one  heart,  one  soul  between  us; 
our  life  in  childhood,  our  life  as  girls ;  the 
same  thoughts,  tho  same  feelings  ;  and  now 
only  scorn  and  contempt." 

Her  restless,  feverish  hands  half  uncon- 
sciously drew  a  tetter  from  her  pocket. 

"My  sister's  letter  I  how  bitter,  how  re- 
lentless 1  not  one  word  of  pity.  She  must 
know  I  want  pity.  That's  right ;  drive  home 
the  bitter  words,  heap  up  the  coals  of  fire  I 
1*11  answer  it!  it's  so  rude  not  to  answer  let- 
ter^" 

She  started  up,  seized  pen  and  paper,  and 
wrote,  with  rapid  hand : 

"  Mt  DKUtxsr  SiBTKB :  Your  sympathy  is 
all  misplaced.  I  am  very  happy — very  hap- 
py. I  possess  all  I  desire— endless  devoUon 
from  one  who  has  sworn  to  be  forever  true, 
and  iriio  will  be  forever  tme  to  his  oath — " 

"A  note,  madame,"  aaid  Louise,  entering 
the  room.  "  A  woman  brought  it ;  ^all  she 
wait?" 

"  Let  her  wiJt,  Lo^,"  ^  the  girl  left 
the  room. 

"  Upton's  hand  I  "  exchUmed  Uadame 
Travers,  gaxing  with  terror  at  the  harried 

pencil  direction.   "  What  does  it  mean  f  " 

She  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  scanned 
tiie  note  with  eager  eyes 


"  Deabest  :  Only  time  for  a  nord.  A  ma 
of  cursed  luck.  I  must  leave  you  for  a  few 
days ;  I  shall  soon  return.  I  dare  not  aay 
more ;  I  am  forced  to  fly. 

*'  Evor  affectionately  yours, 

**  ITpToir  TaAvns." 

She  staggered  to  a  chair. 

"  Il*8  all  over  I  the  lie  la  at  an  end.  Cow- 
ard t  mean,  pitiful  ooward  I  He  did  not  dare 
to  face  me.  Gonel  alone  nowl  Heavra 
help  me,  Fve  nevw  been  alone  In  my  whole 
life,  atways  sMne  one  or  some  influraee  to 
proteot  nw,  some  shelter  between  me  and  the 
outdde  world ;  and  now  I  must  encounter  tU 
alike ;  that  veil  of  i»n&\j  life,  wUch  hid  me 
from  the  roug^  gaie  of  t^e  world,  [backed 
from  my  &oe.  Impos^e  I  I  can't  endure 
It.  I  must  cUng  to  him ;  he  must,  hi  very 
mercy,  give  me  shelter  and  protection.  Ht 
beg  and  pray  on  my  knees  to  go  with  hint— 
aoyirbere,  anyhow,  but  not  alonel " 

She  rang  the  bell. 

"Where's  the  woman  who  brought  the 
note  ?   Send  her  in  ;  quick,  Louise,  quick  \ " 

Louise  ushered  the  woman  in — old,  hag- 
gard, squalid — a  beggar;  but  the  womin 
was  not  abashed  by  the  splendor  of  the 
room  or  the  grand  dress  of  Madame  Trtven; 
hungering  for  bread,  and  yet  with  a  cynical 
smile  gathering  on  her  wrinkled  lips. 

"  The  gentleman  who  gave  you  this  note 
—where  is  he?"  exclumed  Madame Traren, 
with  intense  anxiety. 

"  I  don't  know,  madame,"  replied  the 
woman,  sullenly. 

.  "Tell  me  all  yon  know,  for  mercy's 
sake  I" 

"He called  metotheoab-dooi— *I>elinr 
tUs  note,'  he  sdd;  '  they'll  give  you  fire 
francs  '—that's  all  I  know," 

"  Did  you  hear  where  the  cab  wu  go- 
ing?" 

"No," 

"  Try  to  recollect— do  try  to  reooUeetr 
"  The  train,  I  think." 
**  What  sution  ?  " 

"I  didn't  hear^'five  francs'  were  his 
last  words." 

"  Pd  have  given  you  fifty  francs— a  hun- 
dred franca,  If  you'd  heard  I  " 

"  I  wish  I  had— it  would  have  been  bu- 
dy ;  and  that's  bread  and  meat  to  me  now," 
chuckled  the  woman.  "  But  for  you,  what's 
the  odds?  He's  gone.  When  thrae  men  go 
— they  go-Mt's  all  over— nay,  the  old  story; 
the  story  of  thousands  of  women — my  story! 
my  story  to  the  very  letter ;  only  it  was  • 
diUgen^  that  took  him  away,  not  the  train. 

"  Silence,  woman  I  "  exclaimed  Madame 
Travers,  starting  back  in  horror.  *^Go— g<^ 
I  say!" 

"  Tea,  yes.  FlI  go  fast  enough  when  I 
grt  my  fire  frucs,"  answered  tbp  woman, 
vbdlotively.  "  Needn't  be  so  mighty  grand, 
my  fine  lady.  Pve  lived  in  aa  good  a  room 
as  this,  and  had  as  fine  a  dress,  and  finer,  too. 
You've  heard  tell  of  the  MentaUvm.  We 
knew  what  dren  was  in  those  days  —  ud 
fine  living  too— that  we  did  I  we  ind  oor 
frirads,  those  fino  gentlemen,  Manmt  U$ 
Jnaroyahltt !  " 

"  Make  her  go,  Louise— give  her  the  five 
fhmos ;  my  purse  is  on  the  Uble.  For  Heav- 
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-en's  sake,  make  her  %oV  And  Uadame 
Trarers  stopped  ber  ears  against  the  woman's 
horrible  talk. 

**  ril  go — FU  go,"  mattered  the  voman, 
with  an  angry  scovl.  *'  Be  ioBolent,  witl^ 
joar  ros^  lips;  groTel  in  the  kennel  when 
those  lips  are  withered  I " 

Louise  hustled  the  woman  oat  of  the 
room,  and  watched  her  down  the  stairs. 
Madame  Tmrers  was  left  alone;  she  threw- 
Itenelf  on  tlie  sofa,  and  clasped  her  hands  in 
despair. 

"His  cursed  work  is  done  I"  she  mar- 
nrared,  "  and  that  wretched  woman,  his  mes* 
senger,  stands  before  me,  a  mirror  of  my  Ufb 
to  oome ;  her  storT-^ny  storjr — her  past,  my 
ibtnre.  HeaTon  help  ms  I  tUs  cannot  be. 
What's  to  be  done  f  Debt,  first  Fll  sell  all 
I  hare;  Hearen  grant 'it  maybe  enoogb  to 
pa;  ereij  ^ing ;  and  then  FU  work — needle- 
wifffc — a  serrant— bard  work,  any  drodgery, 
so  it  be  honat  Alas  I  who'll  take  me  P  Your 
eharsetert  They  turn  away.  Ko,  no,"  she 
cried  vehemently.  **  I.hare  erred  before  Qod 
and  man ;  but  I  don't  belong  to  that  sad  sis- 
terhood— I  don't  indeed,  I  swear  I  don't; 
they  can't  claim  me— I  hare  no  fellowahip 
with  them — no  fellowship,  God  be  praised  1 " 
She  was  alone  in  that  room ;  but  she  seemed 
to  be  pleading  her  cause  at  the  bar  of  pablio 
opinion.  The  good  women  she  had  known, 
the  fnends  of  her  past  life,  rose  before  her  in 
nil  the  atemneas  of  their  inflexible  morality. 
She  herself  bad  felt  no  meroy  in  her  days  of 
^lirtne;  she  herself  had  felt  loathing,  soom, 
and  shrinking  contempt  for  those  who  had 
ikUm;  she  saw  the  smile  of  ineredality  gath- 
ering on  the  fkcea  of  the  judges  her  terror 
had  eoDjored  op;  she  heard  the  answer  to 
her  protest — a  chorus  of  Tindiotive  triumph : 
**Onr  sister,  onr  sister,"  cried  those  women 
she  had  scorned,  "  come  to  as — no  room  for 
■abtlk  (Uflbrence— all  nice  distinctions  are 
merged  in  yonr  ime  crime.  Toa're  crossed 
(he  narrow  streamlet;  tramp  on  with  ns.  It 
qnlddy  widens  downmrd  to  the  ocean  of  ail 
crime ;  walk  forever  on  oar  ^e.**  And  she 
behdd  eondflimation  written  In  her  Judges' 
fljea.  "No,"  she  eried^widi  feverish  resoln- 
tion,  **'F1I  go  back— back,  at  <mce— back  by 
the  only  way — the  one  terrible  way,  back  by 
death's  bridge.  Death's  a  crime,  they  say — 
not  when  it's  a  crime  to  live;  no  borne;  no 
refdge;  the  choice  of  shame  or  death— -then 
be  it  death  I  O  Shame,  make  me  brave  in 
the  fear  of  thee  I  '  O  Death,  yoa  always 
seemed  so  terrible  in  past  days — so  terrible 
wben  my  mother  died — I  go  to  thee  1  Where 
ihall  I  find  yon  f— the  river  F  Tes;  one 
pinnge ;  yoa'll  stretch  out  your  arms,  and  I 
shall  be  saved."  She  rang  the  bdl ;  Lonise 
entered. 

"  My  hat  and  cloak." 

'**Ia  madame  going  out?  Madame  will 
want  a  cab^  it's  a  fearfal  night." 

"It  wont  hurt  me,  Louise,"  she  an- 
swered, with  an  hysterical  laugh— that  trag- 
edy of  a  laa^k^the  laugh  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
when  she  clasped  her  hsnds  round  her  slen- 
der neck.  ^ 

"  Bat  madame  is  so  delieate,**  pentisted 
Louise. 

**lf7  old  hat  and  cloak  — they  won't 
wjftAX ;  not  the  for  Ifailng ;  cpdck  I "  As  she 


turned  from  the  girl,  who  went  to  obey  her 
behest,  ber  eyes  fell  on  the  letter  she  had  be- 
gun to  write  to  ber  sister. 

"  I'll  finish  it,"  she  said ;  and  she  sat  at 
the  table.  "  When  my  sister  reads  it,  she'll 
be  very  sorry ;  when  they  read  it,  no  more 
hard  words,  no  more  curses  then;  but  the 
old  days,  what  I  used  to  be  to  them  in  the 
old  days — the  old  feelings  will  all  come  back, 
and  they'll  be  very,  very  sorry ;  death  will 
have  washed  away  my  sin."  She  took  op 
her  pen  and  finished  tlie  letter :  "  I  repeat, 
I  am  happy,  very  happy, — Tour  affectionate 
sister,  Margaret  Give  my  best  love  to  my 
father,  Frank,  and  Harry."  "Xhey  will  be 
glad  of  that  message,"  she  murmured, "  when 
they  know  I  am  dead."  In  her  n^nd's  eye  she 
forecast  the  arrival  of  the  letter  at  her  home ; 
the  tearfol,  sorrowing  group— ihther,  broth- 
ers, sister— ehe  knew  what  each  would  say; 
the  old  breakfost-room,  the  old  bntlw  who 
had  known  and  loved  her  from  a  child.  The 
vision  was  painfully  vivid  and  real;  she  eonld 
touch  the  old  accustomed  cops  and  saucers, 
Queen  Charlotte's  blue  Worcester  pattern, 
the  'old-fashioned  am,  the  old,  quaint,  green- 
handled  knives,  the  faithful  old  colley  dozing 
on  the  hearth-rag.  She  had  returned  home ; 
she  was  with  them  ;  sorrow  and  pity 
had  made  her  once  more  the  spoilt  idol  of 
their  hearts. 

Louise  entered  with  her  hat  and  cloak ; 
the  vision  faded — she  closed  the  letter. 

"  Post  this  the  first  thing  to  -  morrow 
morning,"  she  said,  in  deliberate  tone ;  "  it's 
very  important.  I  haven't  got  a  stamp  ;  bat 
here's  the  money."  She  laid  a  franc  on  the 
letter.  *'Tou  can  keep  the  change;  and  now 
you  can  go  to  bed,"  she  added,  "  I  sha'n't  re- 
quire you  any  more." 

"  O  madune,  let  me  sit  up  for  yon,"  said 
the  girl,  im^orin^y. 

"  Obey  me,  Louise,  do  yoa  hear?  "  The 
giri  left  the  room,  avred  by  her  mistress's 
voice.  Li  all  probability  that  girl  would  be 
the  last  human  being  she  would  ever  speak 
to,  and  she  had  dlamtesed  her  with  harsh 
tones.  One  terrible  fear  held  her  mind  with 
absorUng  power — ^the  degradation  that  life 
must  henceforth  be  to  her ;  still  the  sense  of 
duty  to  others  was  not  wholly  destroyed. 
The  girl's  wages  1  She  sat  down,  and  inclosed 
the  sum  due  in  an  envelope.  The  rent  of  the 
apartments  I  The  landlady  would  take  pos- 
session of  her  goods,  and  so  be  paid.  She 
tiAi  her  woric  in  life  was  finished.  She  nfte 
tram  the  ohair  and  put  on  cloak  and  hat,  and 
then,  with  old  custon  strong  to  the  last,  she 
looked  at  herself  in  the  glass  and  carefully 
adjnsted  her  dress ;  she  looked,  as  of  cus- 
tom also,  at  ber  face.  Many  a  time— daily  in 
the  past,  and  many  times  a  day — had  the 
mirror  responded  to  the  vanity  of  her  heart 
with  a  gracious  benediotion,  "  Go  forth,  fair 
face,  and  fascinate  many  with  your  bright- 
ness and  your  charms."  Pale  and  hard- 
drawn  with  the  tension  of  desperate  resoln- 
tl«i  was  tiie  ftce  she  now  bdield.  She  had 
never  seen  ihiA  fluse  before;  she  could  not 
help  gadng  on  It,  It  was  so  new  and  strange, 
and  terrible.  Bat  the  mirror  cdlild  not  re- 
veal that  sadder  ^ht  beyond  all  ken  of 
human  eyes ;  she  could  not  see  how  a  cow- 
ardly, absorilting,  abject  care  of  tdf—ot  her 


own  misery,  her  own  degradation — was  hurry- 
ing her  on  to  crown  a  great  crime  with  a  great- 
er crime,  self-destruction.  She  forced  herself 
away  from  the  mirror  with  a  shudder ;  but  her 
awfal  resolution  was  not  shaken,  and  now  to 
the  river  to  meet  death  I 

She  was  destined.  Indeed,  to  meet  the  dark 
shadow,  but  not  in  the  cowardly  manner  she 
had  purposed.  Alone  and  deserted  in  the 
world,  she  was  being  mercifully  cared  for, 
though  she  knew  it  not.  Her  resolution  was 
to  remain  nnohuiged,  but  its  darkness  was 
to  be  turned  to  light;  its  gloomy  sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  self  changed  into  noble  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  others;  the  iwth  of 
redemption  and  repmtanee  was  being  pre- 
pared for  ha  steps. 

As  she  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
tiie  girl,  pale  irith  alarm  and  agjtation,  hur- 
ried up  to  her: 

"  0  madame,  something  so  dreadful  has 
happened  I  ■* 

**  What's  the  matter,  Louise  r  " 

*'We  must  all  go  this  very  night— this 
moment  I " 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  The  doctor  has  just  said  so ;  no  one 
must  remain  in  these  rooms.  Madame  Yal- 
nay  is  fearfully  ill" 

"Oar  landlady?" 

"  Tes,  madame — mal^ant  scarlet  fever ; 
we  must  go  at  once.  I  can  go  to  my  uncle's 
at  Paaay.  Madame  will  let  me  go  as  soon  as 
possible.    I'm  so  frightened  I  " 

**  Go,  Louise,  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  It's  very  sad,"  continued  the  girl,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Poor  thing,  it's  such  a 
fearfol  disease,  no  one-  will  stay  to  nurse 
her." 

"  What  do  you  say?" 

"They're  all  afraiJ;  the  doctor  will  try 
to  get  (ma  of  the  good  ffisten  to  come.  1*11 
paok  up  madame's  things  this  moment." 

*'  Pack  up  your  own  things,  Louise ;  don't 
touch  mine;"  and  Madame  Travers  threw 
olT  her  hat  and  cloak.  "  Where  is  this  poor 
woman?  "  she  asked. 

Li  the  little  room  at  the  end  of  the 
passi^  all  by  herself.  Oh,  but  madame 
mustn't  go  near  her,  Indeed  she  mustn't;  it 
would  be  so  dangerous.  Surdy  madame  Ife 
going  to  iMve  here  as  soon  as  possible  ?  " 

"  No,  Louise.   I  am  going  to  remain." 

"  Oh,  but  if  you  were  to  catch  the  fever 
and  die  1  Think  of  your  parents  In  En^and 
— your  brothers  and  sisters." 

"  I  have  no  parents,  Louise;  no  brothers 
and  sisters." 

But,  perhaps  madame.  left  a  little  child 
in  England  ?  " 

"  yo,  Louise,"  she  answered,  with  con- 
vulsive effort.  "  I  have  no  child — no  child,  I 
tell  yon ;  I  am  alone — quite  alone.  Pack  up 
your  own  things  at  once  and  go;  here  are 
your  wages.  Oood-by  1  you've  been  a  very 
good  glrL  One  moment.  We  shall,  proba- 
bly, never  meet  ^in.  If  you  are  ever 
tempted  to  do  any  thing  wron^,  promise  me 
to  think  of  yonr  fother  and  mother,  your 
brothers  and  meters,  and  the  good  cmri  ;  it 
may  save  you.  If  you  do  — pnnnlse  m% 
Louise." 

"  I  wilt,  madame,"  said  the  giri,  earnestly. 
"  Ton  have  been  veiy  kind  and  good  to  nM 
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I'm  sunt  I'd  stay  and  lidp  nune  that  poor 
woman  if  I  wiian't  so  afraid  of  death ;  bnt 
they'd  all  be  eo  aorry  at  home  if  I  died — ao 
very  aorry  1  O  madame !  I  cao't  stay,  indeed 
I  can't  Good-byl" 

"  Oood-by,  Loolse."  And  tbegirl  honied 
away,  with  tears  In  her  eyes,  and  a  sense  of 
cowardice  withal  in  her  heart,  to  pack  np 
and  leave  the  house  aa  soon  as  possible. 

So  in  the  strong  lore  of  kith  and  kin, 
which  made  life  so  sweet  and  death  so  awful, 
Louise  fled  from  encODnteriag  the'  ordeal 
which  stood  before  her.  Many  have  so  fied 
— good,  and  pare,  and  excellent,  yet  cowards 
in  that  strong  love.  Bat  the  presence  of 
death  in  that  house,  which  was  so  terrible  to 
the  little  prorincial  girl,  brought  consolation 
and  redemption  to  Margaret  Travers ;  she 
still,  indeed,  sought  death,  but  now,.  God  be 
thanked,  It  was  death  ennobled — death  for 
the  sake  of  another — not  wicked,  cowardly 
self-death,  but  life  freely  ventured  that  an- 
other might  live.  So  the  dark,  mean,  narrow 
thought  of  "self,"  with  its  heavy  burden  of 
rin  and  sorrow,  passed  away  from  ber  sool ; 
not  srf/  henceforth,  but  obllTion  of  self— 
si^,  bnried  in  the  woes  and  sufferings  ofoth* 
ers ;  and  in  the  redeeming  power  of  adf-sao- 
rlfiee,  and  Aill  of  noble  purpose  and  strong 
deTotion,  she  entered  the  room  of  the 
and  deserted  woman^and  became  her  faithfiil 
and  unwearying  nurse. 


A  STORY  FROM  A  WHALER. 

«  i^HIPS,"  whom  I  kue*  for  months  by 
no  other  name,  was  ship's-oarpenter 
of  the  whaler  Gaselle,  of  New  Bedford.  He 
was  twenty-three  years  old,  ^  feet  high,  and 
strong  as  an  oak<tree.' 

He  was  the  favorite  of  the  ship — and  no 
wonder.  He  was  tender  and  gentle,  perhaps 
because  be  was  strong ;  he  was  peaceful,  be- 
cause  be  was  powerful.  And  the  soft  word 
that  tumeth  away  wrath,  with  the  gentle  hand 
to  soothe  a  sufferer.  Is  often  ae^ed  in  the 
whale-fisheries.  Most  of  the  foremast-bands 
of  the  Gazelle  were  rough  Portuguese  lads, 
from  the  Western  Islands,  on  their  first 
▼oy^e.  They  were  treated  with  coarse  eon- 
tempt  by  the  few  American  seamen,  and  by 
the  officers.  The  only  "  white  man  "— aa  the 
Tankee  sailor  loves  to  call  himself— who  was 
kind  and  paUent  with  the  rude  boys  was 
Chips ;  and  he  was  new  tired  of  showing 
or  teaching  them  something  of  what  be  knew. 
He  was  one  of  those  unselfish  fellows  who  do 
not  believe  in  keeping  knowledge  to  them, 
selves.  He  had  never  been  to  sea  before; 
but,  during  the  first  two  years  of  this  voyage, 
be  bad  attended  to  so  many  things  besides  his 
own  easy  work  that  be  was  looked  on  as  one 
of  the  best  and  coolest  whalemen  aboard. 
Although  exempted  from  standing  watch,  he 
had  insisted  on  doing  so  from  the  first  day 
out.  At  night,  if  the  weather  was  good,  he 
would  sit  on  the  main  hatch,  in  the  centre  of 
a  ring  of  the  Portuguese  lads,  and  with  won> 
derful  patience  teach  them  to  make  splices 
and  knots,  and  to  apeak  English.  He  never 
tired  of  doing  this  or  any  other  kindly  thing 
for  them.  In  the  day-time,  if  there  were 
work  for  him  at  bis  trade,  he  still  Iiad  them 


roand  him,  ezpUdnIng  every  thing  as  he 
sawed  or  planed,  just  as  if  he  wished  to  make 
them  u  good  carpenters  as  be  himself. 

On  Sunday,  when  every  one  brought  bis 
letters  and  pictures  on  deck,  Ch^  shoired 
the  only  signs  of  isolatim  he  ever  gave.  He 
was  the  only  one  on  board — except  myself — 
who  bad  neither  pictures  nor  letters — neither 
face  nor  word  to  remind  him  of  home.  When 
the  ship  touched  at  some  port  with  a  post- 
office,  and  every  one  else  ran  for  his  letters, 
Chips  remained  aboard — ^be  knew  there  was 
none  for  him.  In  one  of  the  boy's  albums  he 
found  a  picture  of  an  old,  white-haired  wom- 
an—the lad's  mother — and  every  Sunday  af- 
ter he  asked  for  that  album,  and  always  gave 
it  back  when  he  had  turned  to  that  picture. 

The  ship  had  been  two  years  out  when  I 
first  saw  Chips.  Through  strange  and  un- 
happy circumstances,  I  was  afloat  on  the  In- 
dian Ocean  in  a  small  boat  when  this  New 
Bedford  whaler  hove  in  sight,  and  ran  down 
toward  me.  It  was  a  day  of  exqaistte  pain 
and  joy  when  the  white-sailed  ship  cune 
slowly,  in  tiu  light  breeie,  to  save  an  outcast 
from  death,  tnd  worse  tiian  death.  It-wM 
lata  in  the  evening  when  the  blHsed  oool- 
ness  of  the  shadow  of  the  Hdls  fell  tm  my 
boat  Another  minute,  and  the  fMl  shell 
struck  the  side  of  the  whaltt ;  and  the  first 
man  to  spring  out  in  the  mlizen-ehains,  to 
help  me  aboard,  was  strong-handed  Chips, 
witii  tears  of  sympathy  in  his  eyes.  On  deck 
the  captain  met  me  with  an  open  hand  and 
heart;  and  for  eight  months  I  sailed  with 
the  whalemen,  and  took  part  in  the  good  and 
ili  that  befell  them. 

Chips  and  I  were  friends  from  the  instant 
our  hands  struck.  Shaking  hands  is  one  of 
my  natural  tests  of  character.  Some  people 
shake  your  hand  so  politely  that  you  feel  they 
would  care  mighty  little  about  shaking  your 
acquaintance;  some  men  slip  their  hands 
into  yours  and  make  you  feel  as  if  you  were 
squeezing  a  flsh ;  stHue  people's  hands  are  so 
thick,  and  fat,  and  cold,  that  you  might  as 
well  grasp  the  flngera  of  a  leather  dummy ; 
most  people,  and  nice  people^  shake  hands 
aa  a  preliminary  to  converaaUon ;  but  now 
and  then  one's  hand  strikes  into  a  aympa- 
Ihetio  pabn,  the  fillers  take  full  hold,  the 
thumbs  interloek  and  elose— and  when  that 
fHendly  grasp  is  over,  there  U  not  a  word  to 
tM  said— it  spoke  all  fltendly  greeting  In  its 
own  good  language.  Jdit  such  a  khidly  and 
gfim  grip  did  Chips  give  me  the  first  time  we 
met. 

When  picked  np,  I  was  In  a  bad  way  for 
olotbee ;  all  Chat  belonged  to  me  in  the  world 
were  the  few  branded  rs^  that  I  bad  worn 
in  the  boat.  Sailors  are  used  to  such  things ; 
and  they  know  the  remedy.  Every  one  came 
forward  with  his  little  offering.  One  brought 
a  hat,  another  a  jacket,  another  a  pair  of  sea- 
boots,  a  jack-knife,  a  cake  of  tobacco,  and  so 
on,  until  I  had  a  bunk  full  of  marine  neces- 
saries. Chips  had  least  to  give  of  all,  for  be 
had  shipped  without  a  regular  outfit.  But, 
when  he  saw  all  that  had  been  given — smil- 
ing at  the  rough  boys  as  each  ofae  handed  his 
offering — he  drew  me  off  to  his  own  cubby- 
hole, and  hauled  round  his  cheat.  Out  on 
his  bed  came  the  contents ;  and  in  a  minute 
there  was  a  fair  division  of  all  it  Mutained— 


flannels,  shirts,  stockings,  and  every  thing,  to 
a  handkerchid'. 

"  These  are  yours,  and  these  are  mine," 
said  Chips ;  "  and  TU  make  you  a  ehest  to- 
morrow.** 

That's  the  sort  of  man  he  was  in  every 
thing.  No  wonder  tite  boys  loved  him,  and 
tbat  the  one  word  spokm  in  the  best  tones 

of  the  ship  was  the  name  of  kind-hearted, 
manly  Chips. 

He  was  brave  as  he  was  kind.  When 
whales  were  chased,  Chips  went  down  in  a 
boat ;  and  there  was  no  cooler  head  among 
them  when  the  fra^e  thing  was  to  be  laid 
broadside  to  a  monster  nearly  as  long  as  the 
ship.  Once,  when  the  boat  was  stove  by  a 
sweep  of  the  awful  flukes  in  the  death-flurry, 
one  of  the  boys  was  crushed  by  the  blow  and 
driven  senseless  under  water.  When  Chips 
came  to  the  surface  he  counted  the  beads  and 
missed  one ;  and  down  in  the  bloody  brine  he 
went  among  the  sharks  and  fished  up  the 
sinking  body.  He  was  a  mighty  swimmer, 
and,  with  only  an  oar  to  cling  to,  he  held  the 
senseless  man  out  of  the  water  from  noon  till 
snnut. 

The  events  I  am  goii^  to  relate  oooorred 
on  tiiat  voyage— a  littie  more  than  five  years 
ago. 

The  Gaidle  had  been  cnusing  fw  three 
months  a  few  hundred  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Western  Australia — the  great  penal  edtmy 
of  England — and  during  that  time  had  not 
fallen  in  with  a  single  sperm-whale.  One  raw- 
afternoon,  with  a  harsh  breeze  and  a  riring 
sea,  at  last  we  heard  the  long,  sing-song  ery, 
from  the  mast-head,  "  He  blows  1  tber — ee — 
blo-o-owsl"  Four  times,  at  regular  inter- 
vals of  about  forty  seconds,  the  cry  was  re- 
peated ;  and  then  we  knew  It  was  a  spenn- 
wbale. 

It  was  flve  in  the  evening  when  the  first 
cry  was  heard,  and  the  sun  wmt  down  at 
half-past  six  with  scarcely  flve  minatee  tiX 
twilight.  Aa  a  rule,  on  board  American 
whalers,  when  whales  are  seen  late  in  the 
evening,  the  boats  are  not  sent  down,  unless 
circumstances,  such  as  weather,  moonlight, 
and  so  on,  are  very  favorable.  In  most  eases 
the  course  of  the  whales  and  the  speed  of 
their  travel  are  carefully  noted.  When  "  on 
a  eourse*'  a  school  <rf  sperm  vill  move  at  tiio 
rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour ;  when  feed- 
ing," they  keep  on  the  same  "gronnd,**  not 
moving  more  than  a  few  miles  a  day.  When 
seen  late  in  the  evening,  the  ship  is  steered 
during  the  ni^t  aeoording  to  the  oliserva* 
tious,  and  often  finds  the  school  in  right  in 
the  morning,  when  the  boats  are  at  once  sent 
down. 

This  course  was  not  followed  on  the  even- 
ing in  question.  It  was  not  a  school  we  saw, 
but  a  *'  lone  whale,"  and  one  of  extraordinary 
size.  The  night  promised  to  be  a  rough  one, 
and  the  whale's  motions  were  strangely  ir- 
ir^lar,  aa  if  he  had  lost  himself  in  an  un- 
known aea. 

There  is  something  solemn  and  mysterious 
in  the  sight  of  "  lone  whales,"  and  marvelous 
snperaUtioDS  are  current  among  wbaleoMn 
respectmg  them.  Through  spending  year  after 
year  on  the  great  waters,  whalers  become 
more  impressionable  to  supernatural  things 
than  other  seamen ;  and  long  observatiMi  of 
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tbfl  Bhosia  or  schools  of  the  TUt  creatures 
thej  parsue  tends  to  fill  them  wilhamazemeDt 
and  awe  vhen  thejr  meet  with  a  solitary  leri- 
ftthao,  who  has  kbandoned  all  fdlowahip  with 
his  khu),  who  Itret  bj  hia  own  law— Jtmely, 
nighty,  and  terrible  I 

Soon  after  ^e  cry  from  aloft  we  aaw  the 
whale  from  the  deok,  only  a  short  distaoee 
from  the  ship,  and  we  might  have  seen  him 
long  before  had  not  Us  white,  bush^like  spout 
b«en  loBt  in  the  ai^ry  whiteness  thatwas&at 
•gireadiDg  oTer  the  sea. 

For  a  moment  all  eyes  were  fastened  on 
tlie  long  body,  like  a  great,  blaok  tube,  over 
which  the  waves  washed.  ETery  face  was 
wonder-Btriokeu  at  the  immense  size  of  the 
whale. 

Captain  Qi£ford  bad  been  examining  him 
through  a  glass,  which  be  handed  in  turn  to 
each  of  hia  officers.  "  What  do  yon  say,  Hr. 
Hnssey  f  "  he  inquired  of  the  first>mate,  who 
glanced  at  the  setting  sun  and  answered, 
•'Go  down,  sir ;  we  can  do  it." 

"  Ur.  Joseph  f  "  and  the  captain  turned  to 
the  seoond-mate,  an  old  Portuguese  of  extraor- 
dinary size,  and  perhaps  the  most  famous 
irhaleman  alire. 

**  Go  dowD,  sir,  if  we  want  to  get  that  fel- 
low ;  we'll  nerer  see  him  again." 

The  two  other  offioera  were  ybonger  men, 
and  of  the  same  mind.  There  was  no  time 
lost  in  farther  eonsoltaUon. 

"Swii^  the  boatal**  shouted  the  old 


The  lines  and  Irons  had  already  been 
thrown  in  by  the  crews.  A  "heare,  oh  I" 
and  a  straining  sound,  and  in  one  minute  the 
four  boats  struck  the  water,  and  the  men 
were  settled  on  the  thwarts  with  the  loi^  oars 
ont. 

The  sun  was  low,  and  large,  and  red,  and 
the  whole  western  sea  and  sky  were  magnifi* 
oent  in  crimson,  and  gold,  and  black.  The 
jHoture  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  The 
rising  sea  waa  jet  black,  except  where  it  was 
bloody ;  a  broad  road  of  crimson  shimmered 
from  the  ship  to  the  bud  ;  the  long  body  of 
the  whale,  eren  blacker  than  the  sea,  waa 
jdainly  seen  in  the  ruddy  glare ;  and  life  was 
added  to  the  immense  scene  by  the  four  white 
WftxikM — the  whaleboats — cloBtng  to  a  point 
as  they  drew  near  the  motionless  monster. 

It  was  not  until  the  boats  had  left  the 
■hip  that  we  realised  how  threatenipg  waa 
tiie  weather.  Brerj  moment  the  seas  came 
iriMer  and  hearier  against  the  vessel  Only 
BOW  and  again,  as  tiiey  were  lifted  (m  a  sea, 
eonld  we  oatoh  right  of  the  brare  little  boats. 
The  breew  grew  atnmger  erery  minute,  and, 
bdbre  the  first  boat  neared  tlie  whale,  was 
wUstlittg  through  the  rigging  in  the  wild  way 
ttiat  tells  of  a  combg  gale.  The  captain  re- 
gretted the  lowering  of  the  boats,  and  soon 
^pialied  them  to  retom.  Bat  the  men  were 
excited,  and  refused  to  see  the  rignals.  Filled 
to  the  gunwale,  the  seat  lasbiog  over  them 
eTcry  moment,  on  they  went  where  only  a 
thing  so  nearly  perfect  as  a-^whale-boat  could 
keep  afloat.  As  the  first  boat  swung  round 
to  ran  down  to  windward  on  the  whale,  the 
red  sun  stood  fUriy  on  the  bUek  field  of 
eeean. 

Talk  about  the  bravery  of  soldiers  in  bat- 
tit^  or  of  nun  ashnre  In  any  enteiprite  yoa 


please,  what  is  it  to  the  bravery  of  suoh  a 
deed  as  this  ?  A  thousand  miles  from  land, 
six  men  in  a  tweuty-aght-foot  shell,  coolly 
going  down  in  a  stormy  sea  to  do  battle  with 
the  mightiest  created  animal  I  It  is  the  ex- 
treme of  human  coolness  and  oonrage,  be- 
cause it  is  the  extreme  of  danger.  The  sol- 
dier hees  one  peril — tfie  bullet.  The  whale- 
man, in  such  a  case  as  this,  has  three  mighty 
enemies  to  fight — the  sea,  the  gale,  and  the 
whale. 

We  saw  the  haipooner  of  each  boat  stand 
up  as  they  came  within  hearing  distance,  and 
send  in  his  two  irons.  All  the  boats  were 
fast  before  the  monster  seemed  to  feel  the 
first  blow.  Then  o«ne  the  fight — the  cruel 
and  unnatural  fight  between  vast  power  and 
cunning  skill.  The  black  water  was  churned 
white  as  the  fiukes  struck  out  in  rage  and 
i^ony.  The  sun  disappeared,  and  the  gale 
screamed  wilder  in  the  rigging.  We  could 
no  longer  see  the  boats  from  the  ship.  The 
few  men  on  board  clewed  up  the  light  sail 
and  took  a  reef  in  the  topsails ;  and  by  this 
time  the  night  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  the  gale 
had  whipped  and  howled  itself  into  a  hurri- 
cane. 

It  was  fearful  to  tbiok  of  the  four  small 
boats  out  in  such  a  sea  as  was  then  running. 
We  on  tiie  ship  had  to  cling  to  tlie  rail  or 
the  rigging :  tiie  terriflo  strragtii  of  the  waves 
swept  the  heavy  vessel  about  IUeo  a  oork.  I 
saw  the  captain's  face  aqioment  as  lie -passed 
the  lunnacle-lamp,  and  it  waa  absolutely  de- 
formed with  grief  and  terror — not  for  him- 
self, brave  old  sailor  1  bat  for  his  boys  in  the 
boats. 

"  Who's  at  the  wheel  f  "  he  sbonted  ; 
*'  send  a  steady  man  to  the  wheel." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  1 "  answered  a  deq>,  qnlet 
voice ;  "  I've  got  the  wheel." 

That  was  Chips,  and  I  walked  aft  to  be 
near  him.  Just  then  a  long  bMI  came 
through  the  darkness,  and  we  saw  the  flash 
of  a  boat's  lantern  on  the  lee-quarter.  In  a 
mionte  more  a  line  was  flung  aboard,  and  we 
soon  bad  one  crew  safe  on  deck.  It  was  the 
mate's  boat. 

"  Where  are  the  others  ?  "  was  the  flrat 
question. 

"Fast  to  the  whale,"  was  the  answer; 
"  and  there  are  no  lanterns  on  the  boats." 

One  of  the  men  from  the  boat  relieved 
Chips  at  the  wheel,  and  he  went  forward  to 
rig  lanterns  at  the  fore  and  main  tops.  When 
tills  was  done  we  stood  together  on  tiie  fore- 
oastle,  looking  and  listening  for  the  boats. 
Snddenfy  be  tamed  to  me,  and  said  t 

"  We're  g(^g  to  lose  some  one  to-ntght 
While  I  was  at  the  wheel,  It  seemed  as  if 
something  whispered  in  my  ear  that  we  wm 
going  to  losb  mt  num  to-night." 

I  said  he  ma  growing  aa  soperstitioas  as 
old  Kanaka  Joe ;  and  be  answered : 

I  can't  help  it.  Itt^aeem  that  Iheard 
that  whisper,  and  so  pldn  was  U  that  I  near- 
ly dropped  the  wheel  in  terror." 

Another  shout  from  the  sea  cut  off  further 
talk,  and  we  soon  had  two  more  boats  at  the 
davita.  The  absent  one  was  Hr.  Joseph's; 
and  we  knew  that  through  thick  and  thin  he 
would  hold  on  to  the  whale.  It  was  hours 
before  we  found  htm ;  and,  when  we  did,  he 
refused  to  out  his  line  from  the  carcass.  The  | 


captain  cried  to  him  that  we  could  not  hold 
the  whale  in  suoh  a  sea.  But  the  old  whale- 
roan  shouted  back,  "  He's  a  hnndred-an'^fty- 
barreler ;  and,  if  yon  don't  talce  the  line 
aboard,  we'll  stick  to  hhn  in  the  boat  I" 

Soon  after,  as  the  gale  was  moderatii% 
the  line  was  taken  in,  passing  through  a 
atKmg  iron  brace,  screwed  on  to  the  starboard 
rul  just  forward  of  the  gugway  amidablps, 
from  which  it  was  taken  back  and  made  fut 
to  the  windlass-Utts  at  the  fbot  of  the  main- 
mast It  was  a  new  line,  of  stout  Ibnila 
hemp,  and  its  strength  was  prit  to  a  fearful 
test.  A  hundred  fathoms  aBtem  of  the  ship 
it  held  the  monster  carcass ;  and,  as  the  vea- 
sel  rolled  heavily  to  the  sea,  the  strain  on  the 
line  was  ternfic.  Standing  forward  of  it,  I 
laid  my  hand  on  the  line  as  the  strain  came, 
and  I  felt  it  stretch  and  eontoact  like  a  rope 
of  lodia-rabber. 

Mr.  Joseph's  boat  had  come  alongside, 
and  the  captain,  standing  on  the  starboard 
rail,  was  shouting  to  him  through  a  trumpet. 
The  line  irom  the  whale,  passing  from  astern 
to  the  brace  forward,  and  back  to  the  bitts 
amidships,  made  an  acute  angle,  inside  which 
the  captain  waa  standing.  I  saw  and  noted 
this  as  I  passed  forward,  and  I  noticed  also^ 
in  the  dark,  a  tall  man,  who  seemed  to  be 
leaning  against  the  U'ne.  "  I  hope  lie'a  for- 
ward of  It,"  I  stid  to  myself  as  I  went  on 
irith  what  I  was  about. 

I  had  not  taken  alx  st^  from  the  spot 
when  I  knew  that  something  strange  had  oo> 
eurred.  The  ship  steadied,  as  if  thewind  had 
ceased.  I  heard  no  sound  greater  than  the 
storm ;  hut,  instead,  I  seemed  to  hear  a  still. 
ness.  I  ran  amidships  and  grasped  for  the 
line.  RwugOMt  A  rash  to  the  r^l,  and 
all  was  clear.  The  strain  had  torn  out  the 
brace.  The  mighty  pull  of  the  whale  aBtern 
had  jerked  the  line  Btraight,  like  the  cord  of  a 
gigantic  bow,  and  the  captain,  who  had  been 
standing  on  the  rail,  was  struck  by  the  flying 
rope  and  thrown  senseless  &r  into  the  sea. 

All  this  had  been  seen  by  the  men  in  the 
boat  before  any  one  on  board  had  realized 
the  affair.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  cry  of 
"  Saved  1 "  reached  us  from  Mr.  Joseph  ;  and, 
in  shorter  time  than  can  be  imagined  by  a 
landsman,  the  boat  was  hanging  at  the  davita, 
and  the  injured  commander  was  being  cared 
for  in  the  cabin. 

Hard  rubbing  and  rum  are  the  patent 
remedies  on  a  whaler ;  and  by  dint  of  these 
the  captain  opened  his  ayes  la  a  quarter  d 
an  hour.  He  had  been  stunned,  but  not  sa< 
rioosly  h^ared. 

He  was  amaied  at  first  at  sedng  the  mate 
•ad  myself  standing  ow  him  with  the  nmk> 
bottie.  But  without  a  word  he  realised  the 
situation. 

*<  How  is  &e  weather  f  "  be  asked. 

"  The  wind  has  gone  down,"  said  Ifr.  Jo- 
seph. * "  We're  under  foreoail,  jib,  and  reefed 
topsails,  and  running  right  away  from  the 
whale." 

"  Qone  f  "  said  the  old  man. 

"Gone,"  atiswered  Ur.  Joseph,  ruefully. 
"  Stanchion  dragged,  and  the  line  parted,  and 
eight  tiioosand  doUais  went  irithout  an  own- 
er." 

"  Tell  Chips  to  see  to  that  broken  rail," 
said  the  captain,  dosing  his  eyes,  drowrily. 
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"Ay,  ay,  air,'*  uid  the  old  secODd-mate,  as 
he  stamped  on  deck. 

I  heard  him  stop  at  the  after-hatehf  where 
the  boat-steerera  and  oarpenter  lived,  litd  call 
Ohips"  tvo  or  three  times.  At  last  there 
'vas  an  answer,  in  another  roioe— «ot  Ohipa*8 ; 
then  a  round  of  harried  feet  on  deok,  a  shont 
down  the  foreoostle,  and  a  ihoot  back  In  an- 
swer.  Then  was  no  Chips  there. 

Two  minntes  after,  a  beaTy  foot  oame  aft 
to  the  eaUn-st^Ts,  and  lb.  Joseph,  with  a 
white  face,  entered. 

I  knew  what  he  had  to  tell.  I  knew  dow 
— jtiBt  as  if  I  bad  seen  it  all— who  the  man 
wu  whom  I  had  seen  loaning  against  the 
line. 

The  oaptaia  looked  at  the  Beoond<mate. 

"  Chips  IB  gone,  sir,"  said  the  old  sailor, 
with  a  tremor  in  his  roagh  voioe ;  '*  Chips  was 
knocked  over  by  the  line,  and  weVe  gone 
foar  knots  since  it  parted.  Fve  ptit  her 
aboat,  and  we're  rauniog  down  agun." 

There  was  dead  silence.  We  all  knew  the 
search  was  hopeless.  Ko  man  ooold  swim  in 
snob  a  sea;  and  we  had  a  thought,  though  no 
one  spoke  it,  that  brave,  strong  Obipe  had 
been  killed  hj  the  line  before  he  stmok  the 
water. 

All  night  we  beat  about  the  phiee  when 
we  thoi^ht  it  hod  oeeorred.  The  wind  and 
sea  fell,  and  the  moon  oame  ont  in  great 
beauty  to  hdp  our  sad  seardbu  Bverj  man 
on  board  staid  on  deok  till  sna  rose, 
and  then  we  looked  bt  and  vdnly  over  the 
heedless  swell  of  the  unbroken  sea.  Chips 
was  dead.  The  rou^  Porti^uese  Isdi  (bnnd 
it  hard  to  believe  that  the  kind  heart  and 
strong  band  of  their  friend  were  gone  forever. 
We  all  knew  that  the  best  man  in  the  ship 
was  taken  away. 

Two  yean  afterward,  when  I  found  my- 
self in  Boston,  I  took  from  my  aaared  things 
a  letter,  which  I  hod  found  in  Chips'a  chest. 
It  was  addressed  to  a  woman,  with  the  name 
and  number  of  a  Cambridge  street.  I  found 
the  place — a  small  frame  bouse,  with  lots  of 
Chips's  handiwork  around  It.  His  mother 
met  me  at  the  door,  an  old,  white-haired 
woman.  She  seemed  to  have  been  watting 
and  watching  for  somebody.  A  few  words 
told  the  hopeless  story.  The  letter  was  for 
her,  and  she  read  it  over— the  letter  of  her 
only  boy,  asking  foi^veness  for  his  one  great 
and  only  diaobedleDce— and,  as  she  read,  the 
white  head  bent  lower  and  lower  till  it  met 
the  thin  hands ;  and  I  tamed  and  left  tiie 
littie  room  I  had  darkened— with  all  its  poor 
ornaments  wortbleia  now— and,  as  I  walked 
toward  Boston,  I  could  not  hdp  thinking 
that  (Qod's  ways  ore  oftw  wofiilly  flir  ftom 
being  our  ways. 

Jomr  BoTU  O'Bbillt. 

AJV,  OCTOGENARIAN  ON 

ms  TRACKS. 
■  « 

I WAS  bom  in  the  year  17S8,  and  am 
therefore  eighty-two  years  old.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  my  father  determined  tliat  I 
should  go  to  Europe  and  travel  for  a  year. 
With  the  excepti(Mi  of  the  British  war  against 
Sweden,  and  the  French  war  against  ^uiln,  it 
wae  then  a  period  of  niiiTersal  peaoe  in  Eu- 


rope.  The  battle  of  Wagram  bad  been 
fought,  and  the  Peace  of  Vienna  signed,  the 
y^  before ;  that  is  to  say,  in  1800.  At  the 
time  (tf  my  iddt  the  Emperor  Kapoleon  was 
about  to  espouse  Koria  Louise. 

Vy  father's  object  was  merdy  to  enaUe 
me  to  rc^>  the  usual  advantages  of  travel, 
fiudliarity  with  fbr^n  languages,  manners, 
institutions,  works  of  art,  and  natural  ae«- 
nery.  But  in  addition  to  these  I  had  an  ob- 
ject of  my  own  to  att^.  I  had  reoentiy 
read  a  t>ook  published  in  Z>ondon,  called 
"Tempiemon'fl  Surrey  of  the 'Globe,"  in 
which  was  given  an  account  of  the  popula- 
tions of  the  variouB  countries  of  Europe. 
This  book  had  interested  me  very  much,  and 
I  r^retted  that  it  did  not  also  contain  the 
sort  of  information  in  reference  to  Europe 
generally,  which  Arthur  Toung  in  his  famous 
"  TraveU  in  France"  had  given  with  regard 
to  France,  Italy,  and  part  of  Spain,  viz.,  on 
account  of  the  oondttion  of  industry,  of  the 
peasantry,  of  the  division  of  land,  of  com- 
meroe,  and  the  like.  To  obtain  this  infOTma- 
tion  was  the  object  which  I  promised  myself 
to  accomplish. 

My  route  was  through  England,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  to  Russia;  thenoe  through 
Northern  Qermany  and  tiie  Low  OoontHes  to 
Avnce ;  tbenee  through  Switterhutd,  Ausbria, 
and  European  Turk^,  to  Constantinople ;  and 
back  to  England  way  of  Oreeee,  Italy, 
^Htin,>and  PortngaL 

This  jonmey  I  made  auocessftilly,  taking 
eareftil  notes  of  every  thing  I  saw,  and  ob- 
tdninganthentio  information  <w  soeh  toidcs 
as  were  beyond  my  Immediate  reach.  At 
that  period  Europe  was  substantially  all  of 
the  oivillxed  world.  With  the  ezoeptiou  of 
some  six  millions  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  few  hundred  thousands  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Spanish  Main,  Europe  contained  at 
that  time  all  the  white  population  of  the 
globe.  The  East-Indian  trade  was  small  and 
slow  from  remoteness  ;  the  China  trade  had 
not  opened ;  the  great  she^Kherding  regions 
of  Austoalia,  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  La 
Plata,  were  soaroely  more  than  known. 

The  peasantry  of  England,  France,  Switz- 
erlaod,  and  the  Low  Countries,  were  freemen ; 
but  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was  in  serfdom. 
The  freedom  of  the  German  peasants  was 
only  begun  in  1816,  and  that  of  the  other 
Continental  countries  a\  later  dates  ;  in  Bus- 
sia  so  bte  as  1886.  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
I  qwok  o^  the  French  peasants  ^lad  only  r*. 
eentiy  been  liberated  throng  their  great 
Bevdnttoik:  so  that  the  only  peoples  whom 
I  found  in  Europe  aoousUoned  to  freedom 
w«e  those  of  Great  Brit^,  Siritserland,  and 
the  Netheriaoda. 

As  to  the  division  of  land-^  questirai 
which  at  that  ^me  disturbed  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and,  in  my  opinion,  must  disturb  it 
again — it  must  be  understood  that  Europe 
contains  an  area  of  about  three  million  sev- 
en hundred  thousand  square  miles,  or,  say, 
twenty-three  hundred  and  seventy  mlllioi;t 
acres.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe  was  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty'^ve  miUions,  so  that,  had  the  land  been 
equally  divided  among  all,  each  person  would 
have  received  fourteen  and  one-third  acres. 
So  iiir  was  this  from  being  the  fact  that,  ex- 


cept France,  there  was  not  a  eoontry  in  En- 
rope  wherein  immoise  tracts  of  land  ware  not 
held  by  noUunen  and  eeoleaiaatioal  insUta- 
tions.  The  rigorttf  thUprofisioD  wae  eon*- 
what  waSusDtA  by  the  foet  that  in  moat  oow- 
triM  the  great  estates  of  the  privilc^  dassas 
were  divided  into  small  parcels,  and  let  out 
00  rent,  eithw  to  money  taunts,  or  to  mMm- 
jMn,  or  oeeapied  and  worked  by  serfs.  Ner- 
erthelese,  In  some  countries,  notably  Im 
Spain,  the  mortmain  lands  were  not  let 
or  worked  at  all,  but  lay  idle. 

I  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  how  much 
of  the  area  of  the  continent  was  covered  with 
forests  or  eoosisted  of  water- surfaces  and 
waste  and  barren  lands,  unfit  for  productive 
purposes ;  for  I  was  anxious  to  compare  the 
productive  land  of  Europe  with  that  of  my 
own  country.  The  result  of  my  obeervatiflos 
and  tabulatioms,  which  I  con  truly  affirm 
gave  me  infinite  trouble,  is  shown  in  the  fid- 
lowing  table: 

PBODUCIMQ  ABU  OP  KUBOFX  AKD  THI  UNITED 
STAin  IF  THI  TXAE  1810,  COMPAUO. 
(sens  IK  KIUIONB  OT  A  CRIB.) 


ABKA. 

IMM. 
SMn. 

B46 
640 
885 

Water,  wasteo,  etc  

MM 

Thus  of  the  twenty-three  hundred  andaev> 
en^  million  acres  o(  the  total  area  of  Earc^ 
only  eight  hundred  and  eighty.five  million 
acres  were  producing,  against  fortj  milUoD 
acres  in  the  United  States.  The  producing 
land,  therefore,  amounted  to  only  five  and 
one-third  acres  ptr  asp/Ua  of  population  in 
Europe,  while  it  was  over  six  acres  in  the 
United  States. 

As  to  the  indnstriea  of  Europe,  except 
the  woolen  trade  of  England,  wUch  bad  been 
established  in  ancient  times,  and  tbe  cotton 
trade,  which  was  only  in  its  infancy  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  there  were  none  in  the 
sense  of  the  word  as  now  employed.  Eu- 
rope was  then  in  the  midst  of  tiiat  wonderful 
intellectual  excitoneut  and  reviTai  which,  be- 
ginning in  France  during  the  early  part  of 
tbe  previous  century,  had  been  among  the 
chief  causes  of  the  Bevolution,  and  was  one 
of  tbe.  few  things  to  survive  it  Subjects 
that  in  the  presmt  degenerate  era  it  would 
be  found  dUieolt  to  obtain  place  for,  even  in 
a;  quarto'ly  magadne,  were  then  to  be  found 
on  the  toUet-taUes  of  the  iem-ouMub.  La. 
dies  flocked  to  the  paUlc  sfaneai  of  ths 
AcadAmie,  and  every  bmndh  of  idiyaioal  soi- 
enoe  formed  a  fiidiionable  stndj. 

The  result  of  this  great  avidity  fbr  uBefU 
learning  was  that  brilliant  series  of  scientifie 
and  mecbanioal  discoiveries  of  which  the 
world  IB  now  enjoying  the  fruits.  Steam  and 
electricity  wne  both  discovered  at  this  era. 
So  were  invented  the  weaving-machines,  gin 
and  ohemical'processes,  which  affiirded  such 
enormous  impetus  to  the  woolen  and  cotton 
trades,  and  formed  the  Iwsis  of  the  modern 
&ctory  -  system.  Ouvier,  Humboldt,  Davy, 
Goethe,  and  others  of  like  weight,  were  the 
scientific  giants  of  that  age.  Bicfaat,  Bnffbn, 
Lavoisier,  and  Franklin,  were  but  recently 
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dead.  Just  aa  meebaoioal  iaventiona  had 
to  Bw^t  the  scientific  discorerieg  of  thMe 
great  minds,  so  organised  induBtriea  had  to 
roUow  in  the  footsteps  of  mechanical  dis' 
covery.  On  the  oooasion  of  mj  visit  the 
<»Ti]ized  world  vas  therefore  merelj  begin- 
ning to  perform  those  manrelons  mechanical 
labors  which  are  nov  its  proadeet  boast 

With  regard  to  commerce,  there  existed  a 
small  trade  with  the  jE^st  Indies  and  Gtiina, 
chieflf  in  silks,  cotton  goods,  tea,  sugar,  and 
drugs.  There  was  a  West  -  Indian  trade  in 
mm,  sagar,  coffee,  and  molasses.  There  wsa 
an  American  trade  of  some  forty  million  dol- 
lan  A  year  in  cotton,  tobacco,  fish,  timber, 
oaral  stores,  and  peltries ;  ud  there  were  be- 
g^onings  of  trades  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Bat  beyond  the  bmdo  in  textile  flabrlca,  which 
had  then  little  more  than  a  good  b^ioniog, 
then  mu  nothing  like  the  commeiwe  of  the 
imient  di^,  no  oommereial  morament  of 
breadstuib  and  other  giain,  no  traffio  in  beef, 
p(vfc,  lard,  butter,  and  other  great  artiolei  of 
food,  no  trade  In  India^bber,  guno,  jnte^ 
taw  wool,  cosl,  iron  and  iron  warei,  other 
metals,  machinery,  tools,  petn^eum,  lire  ani- 
mals, or  many  other  arti^ee  tiiat  now  oonsti- 
tnte  the  chief  objects  of  commerce.  All 
these  trades  have  grown  up  of  late  years.  In 
my  youth  they  were  either  not  known,  or, 
like  the  trade  in  wool  and  ooro,  prohibited  or 
taxed  out  of  existence. 

So  much  for  Europe  in  1610,  that  Europe 
which,  after  bancg  l)een  governed  by  Rome 
and  saperstition  for  more  than  sixteen  cen- 
toriea,  had  at  leogth  awakened  from  her  long 
period  of  repose,  eiyoyed  a  century  or  two 
of  sbaJcing  up  in  all  departments  of  thought 
and  actirity,  and  was  now  ready,  with  steam- 
•ngine,  and  coal,  and  iron,  to  go  to  work  and 
prove  itself  the  leader  of  the  oootinents. 

I  hare  now  recently  returned  from  a  jour- 
ney to  Europe,  wUoh  I  began  in  the  spring 
of  1875.  1  passed  over  the  same  route  whieh 
I  Irarersed  before.  Isawtbesamoeoontriea, 
the  sante  pet^lM,  and  noted  the  same  dass 
of  fSMta.  Need  I  say  that  the  changes  have 
been  marvelous  ? 

I  praise  QeaTcn  that  I  am  enabled  to  ny 
that  nowhere  on  the  foee  of  the  OooHnent 
anj  longer  ezlste  human  slavery  in  any  form. 
The  peaaanta  in  erery  country  are  firee ;  no 
man  is  bound  to  the  soil,  all  feudal  and  eo- 
eletiastlcal  servioes  are  abolished.  The  right 
to  emigrate  is  denied  in  Russia,  and  many 
obstacles  are  placed  in  its  way  in  Germany ; 
bnt  these  last  features  of  restraint  and  <tp- 
pression  must  disappear  in  time. 

The  population  of  Europe  now  numbers 
about  three  hundred  and  five  millions — near- 
ly double  its  number  in  1810.  Taking  the 
entire  white  or  European  population  of  the 
globe  at  the  periods  of  each  of  my  visits — 
say  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  in 
ISIO,  and  at  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
in  1875~^et  us  see  how  much  better  or  worse 
off  It  Is  for  land  now  than  It  ina  dzty<flTe 
yaarsago. 

The  prodndng  area  of  Europe  in  187fi  I 
feond  to  be  one  thousand  ind  fif  teoi  ndllioo 
ions.  TiaA  o£  the  ITnited  States  is  about 
two  hondred  and  fifty  ndlllon  acres,  and  tiiat 
of  the  British  colodes,  Sooth  Amerioa,  and 
otbsr  oonntries  Inhabited  by  Enropeans,  about 


thirty-five  million  acres— total,  say,  thirteen 
hundred  million  acres.  This  area,  for  a  pop- 
ulation of  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions, 
amounts  to  but  three  and  two-thirds  acres 
each,  agunst,  let  us  say,  five  and  one^ighth 
acres  for  the  entire  European  race  in  ISIO. 

Of  course,  these  results  are  not  exact,  be- 
oaose  of  the  commerce  between  the  Euro- 
pean races  and  others,  which  opens  to  the 
former  the  food-resources  of  countries  not 
included  in  the  producing  area  summarized. 
But  the  variation  from  the  exact  line  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  may  be  ignored  alto- 
gether without  substantial  injury  to  a  trutb- 
ftal  comparison. 

No  one  will  admit  for  a  moment  that  the 
general  consumption  of  our  race  has  dimin- 
ished since  tbe  year  1810.  For  my  own  part, 
I  can  boast  as  good  an  appetite  as  ever ;  and 
it  is  a  well-known  fkct  that  men  now  general- 
ly oMsone,  and  I  may  add  waste,  mora 
abondanee  and  rariety  food,  clothing,  fiiel, 
and  other  articles  of  aabsistoioe,  than  ever 
before.  Tet  all  these  artides,  except  coal  for 
Aiel  and  metals  for  tools,  implements,  and  en- 
^es,  must  be  produced  ttom  the  sur&ce  irf 
tbe  earth.  Tbe  productivmeas  of  that  snr- 
faoe  must,  tiierefore,  aceording  to  my  figures, 
have  become  enhaneed  over  fifty  per  cent.,'  or 
at  least  one-half,  in  order  that  three  and  two- 
thirds  acres  should  now  support  as  many  lives 
as  five  and  one-eighth  acres  did  formerly. 

Had  the  acquisition  of  this  great  and  sig- 
nificant fact  been  the  only  result  of  my  two 
long  Journeys  through  Europe,  I  should  have 
oonsidoed  my  time  and  labor  well  spent. 

Thst,  tbronghont  all  the  European  world, 
three  blades  of  com  now  grow  where  but  two 
grew  before,  assures  us  that  four  blades  may 
yet  be  made  to  grow  upon  the  same  area,  and 
puts  to  rest  any  fears  that  may  have  grown 
up  as  to  the  enoroaohments  of  population 
upon  tbe  limits  of  sobdstenee.  And  that 
this  most  important  of  all  pn^iresses  should 
have  oeonrred  with  oar  race,  while,  so  &r  as 
we  can  learn,  no  such  progress  has  occurred 
with  any  othsr  lae^  idso  assnres  ns  of  the 
oontivnsd  mnltipllentlon  and  Increase  of  oar 
race,  ontil,  periiaps,  It  shall  orereome  and 
snbdue  the  entire  habitable  earth. 

WiHh  refer»oe  to  other  ImpOTtant  ehai^ 
wUch  my  obserratfons  taught  me  had  oc- 
curred throughout  the  continent  of  Europe 
during  the  interval  between  my  two  visits 
tbither,  the  most  striking  was  the  alteration 
of  forest  area.  In  1810  the  extent  of  forest- 
area  In  Europe  was  about  eight  hundred  and 
f(Mrty-flve  million  acres,  or  86.7  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  surface;  in  187fi  this  area  had 
diminished  to  seven  hondred  and  ninety-five 
raillioQ  acres,  or  8S.6  of  Ibe  surface.  The 
differraoe,  or  fifty  million  acres,  together  with 
some  eighty  million  acres  of  water -snrfaoe 
or  waste  and  barren  lands,  constitutes  the 
gain  to  tbe  arable  and  pasture'land. 

In  regard  to  the  proportion  of  arable  to 
pasture  land,  I  could  obtain  no  definite  de- 
tails ;  but,  roughly  Speaking,  I  should  say 
that  the  latt»  stood  as  three  to  five  of  the 
former  in  1810,  while  now  they  stand  as  two 
to  fonr.  The  nnmber  of  gnibg  aidmals  in 
Europe  is  probably  no  greater  now  than  It 
was  sixty^ve  years  ago,  sHbou^  the  num- 
ber at  .the  disposal  of  Enropeans  Is  probably 


double,  one-half  of  the  entire  number  being 
quartered  upon  the  distant  {doins  of  the  Unit^ 
ed  States,  La  nata,  the  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Australia.  Upon  these  plains  immense 
herds  of  homed  cattle  and  sheq>  now  graze, 
to  yield  their  bides,  horns,  wool,  and  car- 
casses toward  the  support  of  those  ever-in- 
creasing masses  of  men  who  go  to  make- 
up tbe  progressive  nations  of  Europe  and. 
North  America. 

Of  the  numerous  industries,  tnanufactaringj 
mining,  and  commercial,  which  have  sprung 
Into  existence  since  the  date  of  my  first  visit 
to  Europe,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  They 
are  known  of  all  the  world.  Lof^  mannfiic- 
tories  rear  their  tall  chimneys  In  every  conn- 
try  of  Europe.  Qiant  muses  of  Iron  raise 
their  eyolopean  arms,  and  rattle  and  hammer' 
and  weave  incessantiy  at  the  bidding  of  man. 
ffideous  machines,  with  Ughtidng-llke  velo- 
d^,  rush  UAer  and  thither  npon  iron  rails, 
drawing  masses  of  men  and  commodities  In 
every  dlreotion,  wfalls  myriads  of  steam  ves- 
sels pLongh  the  main  and  penrtrate  the  small- 
est rivers. 

Bat  little  more  than  threescore  years  have 
passed  since  my  first  vldt  to  Eun^e,  yet 
what  mighty  changes  hare  occurred !  The 
population  of  tbe  civilized  world  has  dou- 
bled, tbe  limits  of  agricultural  production 
have  been  extended  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the 
productive  power  of  the  land  increased  fifty 
per  cent.  The  monopoly  of  estates  has  sub- 
stantially disappeared,  and  even  in  backward 
Italy  and  Spain  peasants'  holdings  are  al- 
most as  numerous  as  they  are  in  the  more 
progressive  countries  of  the  north.  Feudal 
tenures  have  been  abolished  or  modified  in 
every  country,  freedom  is  now  the  privilege 
of  all,  and  boUi  the  prodnetive  power  and  the 
share  of  prodaetlon  of  every  individual  in- 
creased many  fold. 

Who  will  say,  after  this,  that  tbe  world 
doss  not  move  1 

A.  D. 


ILL  USIONS  OF 
SENSES. 


THE 


THE  Uttie  eUId  who  watches  with  delight 
the  moon  scampering  wilffiy  through  the 
oloads  tt  a  windy  night,  and  wondera  why  it 
does  not  sooner  fintob  Its  race,  and  come 
down  upon  the  far-off  trees,  is  not  the  only 
subject  of  illnded  sense.  His  brother  who 
is  old  enough  to  accompany  their  fkther  on  a 
jouraey,  and  who,  on  crossing  a  ferry  for  the 
first  time,  sees  the  bank  strangely  moving 
away  from  tbe  boat,  and  tfao  trees  and  heav- 
ens spinning  around  overhead  as  the  flat 
swings  down-stream  with  the  current,  ia  an- 
other Bobject  of  illusion.  And  so  ia  their 
father  in  many  a  thing,  although,  being  more 
learned  in  the  ways  of  Nature,  the  deception 
under  which  ha  labors  may  not  be  quite  so 
palpable. 

In  tmtb,  scarcely  a  day  peases  in  tbe  lives 
9f  most  people  in  which,  desi^te  all  their 
intell^ence,  there  Is  not  more  or  less  illusion 
of  some  of  their  senses.  A  laboring-man  who 
had  lost  a  leg  used  to  complain  bitterly  of 
the  itehiog  of  the  missing  toes. 
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"  Mr  trouble  is,"  eaid  be,  *'  tbat,  bad  as  I 
want  to,  I  can't  aeraich  '«m." 

Of  CO  arse,  tbe  feellog  excited  waa  wholly 
urroni. 

A  aimilar  Derrooa  troable,  tboagh  of  a 
mors  dignified  ebaractar,  ooonmd  in  tbe 
eiM  of  a  yonog  ladj  who  mffBred  Intensely 
from  pain  in  the  point  of  a  fbrefinger.  Her 
phyridan,  erring  in  hia  diagnoiia  of  tbe  ease, 
eitdeaTored,  without  aoeeeaa,  to  relieve  it  by 
poolUoiog,  bllaterii^,  and  applying  anodynes. 
One  day  a  medical  frlmd  Itdng  present  whose 
nenrological  informaUon  was  of  a  higher  or- 
der,  he  remarked  to  her  jocosely : 

"  I  think,  HisB  U  ,  that  yon  are  mis* 

taken  ai  to  the  seat  of  tbe  pain." 

"What,  doctor!"  she  exclaimed,  "do 
yOD  suppose  I  do  not  know  where  it  harts 
mef" 

"I  do,"  be  replied;  ''and  if  you  will 
loosen  your  dress  so  tbat  I  can  reaeh  your 
apine,  I  think  yon  will  soon  agree  with 
nw." 

The  opportunity  being  afforded,  be  pat 
his  finger  apon  one  of  tbe  rertebra  between 
the  sbonlder-blades,  and  gave  it  a  gentle 
pressure,  when  she  screamed : 

*'  Doctor,  you  are  right  I  The  pain  is  In 
my  Jodfe." 

"Well,  now,"  said  he,  "haTing  discov. 
ered  the  seat  of  the  pain,  I  think  we  can  re- 
liereit" 

He  applied  a  eoanterlnfttnt  directly  orer 
the  ailing  spot,  and  in  the  oonrse  of  a  few 
days  thejdi^  was  well. 

Among  tbe  tUnsbms  of  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing we  most  not  fo^  to  mention  that  cari- 
ous decc|ltion,  fitmiliar  to  most  boys,  in  which 
they  caase  one  marble  to  seem  to  be  two  by 
rolUng  it  in  tbe  palm  of  one  baud  by  two  of 
the  fingers,  crossed,  of  the  other. 

Another  deception  of  this  sense  is  not  so 
generally  known.  If  three  tumblers  be  filled 
with  water — one  hot  as  the  finger  will  bear, 
and  one  cold  a3  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
third,  the  middle  one,  a  lukewarm  mixture  of 
the  two—and  a  fii^;er  of  each  hand  be  fadd 
for  a  minute  ime  in  the  liot  and  the  other 
in  tbe  cold  tumbler,  then  both  plunged  to- 
gether into  the  tepid,  the  water  in  this  last 
will  seem,  at  tbe  same  moment,  hot  to  one 
finger  and  cold  to  tbe  other. 

mnaions  of  the  senses  of  smell  and  of 
taste  tddon.  If  ever,  ooenr,  possibly  from 
the  fact,  in  the  first  named  of  the  two  {if  U 
bt  a  fadj  whiek  no  man  with  a  (klthfal  nose 
ean  ea^y  bellere),  that  we  have  no  reoolleo- 
U<ni  of  odors.  That  Illusions  of  the  sense 
of  sight  ehonld  so  greatly  outnumbw  those 
of  any  other  sense  or  of  all  the  others  com- 
bined, may  be  readily  acoouated  for  by  the 
fact  that  impressions  on  the  eye  are  so  mnoh 
more  vivid;  but  this  reason  leaves  us  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  fact  that  illusions  of 
tbe  sense  of  hearing  are  so  few  In  proportion 
to  those  of  sight,  and  especially  tbat  they 
ahoold  be  few  compared  with  the  usually- 
snpposed-lesB-vivld  sense  of  feeling,  anless 
we  adopt  tbe  opimon  held  by  many  that  the 
sense  of  feeling,  bo  called,  is  not  one  sense,* 
but  many.  Leaving  these  points,  however, 
without  diseussion,  we  proceed  with  our  main 
•object 

We  watch  the  mijestio  rising  and  sMting 


of  the  sun,  and  wonder  what  power  there  is 
in  tbe  atmosphere  near  tbe  horizon  to  ma^i- 
fjf  80  greatly  his  apparent  diameter.  We 
can  readily  coneeire  tbat  tbe  refraction  of 
his  rays  will  render  tte  fiwe  visible  some  min- 
utes before  tbe  actual  rising,  and  wiD  keep  it 
visible  for  as  many  mlnntes  after  tbe  actual 
setting,  but  wliat  is  there  to  increase  so 
greatly  the  general  diameter!  It  is  with 
almost  ineredulity  we  learn  from  those  who 
test  this  phenomenon  by  earribl  instromen- 
tal  measurement  that  tbe  apparent  increase 
of  magnitude  is  all  an  illusion,  and  tbat  tbe 
sun's  disk  subtends  no  greater  angle  at  the 
horizon  than  it  does  when,  in  mid-heaven,  it 
appears  to  have  shrunk  to  one-half  or  one- 
fourth  its  size.  The  only  explanation  offered 
of  this  mysterious  difference  is  that  at  the 
horizon  tbe  eye  makes  an  anconscious  com- 
parison with  objects  whose  dimensions  are  fa- 
miliar,  while  in  mid-heaven  no  such  objects 
are  visible.    Tbe  same  is  true  of  tbe  moon. 

On  a  cloudless  evening  soon  after  sunset 
it  Is  not  unusaal  to  see  the  heavens  arched 
from  west  to  east  by  alternate  stripes  of  light 
and  shade,  convergent  at  their  termini,  but 
spread  widely  apart  overhead,  like  tbe  seams 
which  diride  the  lobes  of  a  eaotalenp,  or  the 
pings  of  a  peeled  orange.  When,  however, 
we  leam~4s,  In  the  omrse  of  time,  we  prob- 
ably dft— that  the  dark  stripes  are  oansed  by 
shadows  thrown  athwart  the  sky  from  small 
clouds  Intercepting  the  snn's  light  below  the 
western  horisoo,  we  are  eonvineed  of  ha'ring 
experienced  another  Ulnslon.  Those  lines 
are  not  arched,  as  they  seem  to  be,  but  are 
in  right  lines,  as  are  all  other  rays  of  light 
and  shade ;  and  they  do  not  diverge  fVom  tbe 
west  and  converge  to  the  east  to  any  percep- 
tible degree,  but  are  virtually  parallel,  and 
their  appearance  to  the  contrary  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  eSiact  of  distance. 

No  optical  illusions  are  more  common 
than  those  connected  with  magnitude  and 
distance.  The  magnitude  of  objects  per- 
Cttved  by  the  eye  is  usually  calculated  by  the 
angle  which  they  subtend,  corrected  by  the 
coojeotared  distance  ;  for,  tbe  nearer  tbe  ob- 
ject, the  greater  the  angle.  And  the  distance 
of  objects  is  usu^ly  eoqjectured  from  the 
angle  they  subtend,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  brightness  or  baldness  of  their  appear- 
ance ;  for  distant  ot^ects  are  usually  dimmed 
by  the  intervening  atmOBpher&  It  sometimes 
hanMDs,  however,  that  an  objeet  olose  at 
hand  is  dimmed  by  an  unobserved  hace,  ao 
as  to  seem  to  be  at  n  distance ;  in  wbleh  cas^ 
unless  tbe,-epeetator  is  able  to  correct  the 
uptake  by  the  force  of  reason,  tbe  object 
will  asmme  In  hIa  conception  gigantic  propor- 
tions. A  few  years  since  a  gentleman,  well 
edneated  and  by  no  means  nervous,  In  riding 
along  a  public  highway,  saw  in  an  a^dning 
field  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  wild  beast 
of  terrible  aspect  and  monstrous  proportions. 
Its  body,  equating  that  of  tbe  balf-grown  hip- 
popotamus in  size,  far  exceeded  it  in  uncouth- 
ne8s,and  resembled  nothing  ever  seen  by  him 
before,  or  desoril>ed  In  books  of  natural  his- 
tory. Contrary  to  all  rules  of  animal  struct- 
ure, its  euormoiA  body  was  nimbly  borne  by 
1^  disproportionately  long  and  slender.  And 
what  was  strangest  of  all  was  that  this  enor- 
mons  crestore  was  sospended  in  tbe  eic  by  a 


rope,  to  which  it  cliiag  by  some  contrivanea 
in  its  feet,  and  by  which  it  slowly  descended 
until,  having  reached  a  den  or  hole  in  tbe 
midst  of  a  distant  thicket,  it  plunged  therein 
and  disappeared.  He  was  ao  astonished  by 
tbe  unearthly  virion  that  he  stopped  his  horse 
on  the  broad  highway  and  mtehed  the  seene 
to  Its  Mid.  How  was  he  to  aocount  for  it  ? 
For,  however  Ineid>na4ike  the  seene,  it  wu 
no  dream,  but  a  reality,  to  wUeh  Us  senses 
testified  as  positively  as  to  Us  own'  exlstenoe. 
Ho  watched  and  reasoned,  and  soon  the  mys- 
tery was  revealed.  The  monster  had  dloap- 
pesred,  but  the  rope  along  which  it  bad  ao 
strangely  traveled  was  atUl  in  view.  Care- 
fully scanning  tbat  rope  through  the  misty 
air,  he  discovered  tbat,  instead  of  its  ower- 
hanging  tbe  field  afkr  off,  one  of  its  ends  was 
attached  to  a  twig  distant  from  him  only  a 
few  steps,  and  tbat,  instead  of  hia  having 
looked  upon  a  monster  comparing  In  size  with 
the  hippopotamus,  he  had  only  been  watch- 
ing tbe  motions  of  an  enormous  ipidtr,  wliitA 
bad  passed  down  one  of  the  cables  of  its 
web  to  tiie  entrance  of  iu  den.  Oh,  the  re- 
lief to  his  mind  I  Had  be  not  held  on  until 
the  mystery  was  explained,  he  mast  have  la- 
bored to  the  end  of  life  under  the  Impresaton 
that  rither  he  bad  been  mmtally  deranged, 
or  tbat  he  had  bdwld  a  monster  snob  aa  was 
never  before  seen  on  earth. 

Pwsons  tmvding  upon  a  railroad  fbr  the 
first  time,  at  the  speed  of  forty  or  fifty  miles 
the  hoar,  will  sometimes  be  horrified  and 
sometimes  amosed  at  what  they  seem  to  eee. 
For  instance,  in  rnsbing  at  this  rate  through 
a  rugged  "  eat,"  if  ih&j  wSl  fix  the  eye  stead- 
Uy  upon  a  projeoting  crag  or  rode  on  the 
side  of  the  cut  and  upon  a  level  with  tiie 
eye,  U  will  appear  to  increase  in  size  so  rapid- 
ly that  the  mind,  unaccustomed  to  observe 
such  rafdd  movements,  can  account  for  its 
increase^  only  on  the  supposition  tbat  the 
rock  or  crag  is  projedtd  at  them,  and  they 
will  be  tempted,  under  tbe  vivid  impression, 
to  draw  themselves  quickly  back  from  tbe 
seemiug  missile,  or,  in  other  words,  to  6odge 
U.  Also,  whoever,  while  traveling  at  this 
rate,  will  occupy  a  place  on  the  rear  platform 
and  let  hia  eyes  skim  along  tbe  rail  directiy 
beneath,  will  hardly  be  able  to  escape  from 
th'e  conviction  that  the  rail,  instead  of  b«ng 
a  fixture  on  the  road,  la  not  running  fbrward 
at  a  speed  almost  eqnal  to  that  of  the 
ear. 

In  passing  by  raO  over  a  wide,  grassy 
prairie,  or  by  steamboat  through  the  Im- 
mense levels  of  green  marsh  bordering  oar 
Southern  seaboard,  the  head  becomes  ahoost 
giddy  with  the  ceaadesB  whirl  wUeh  Is  Tiri- 
ble  around  any  point  as  a  centre  on  which 
tbe  eye  happens  to  be  fixed,  all  objects  nearer 
than  that  ^oint  seeming  to  run  rapidly  baek, 
and  all  farther  objects  as  rapidly  forward. 
This  gyration  Is  so  graceful  that  tbe  observer 
is  tempted  to  natch  it  long.  After  a  few  min- 
utes, however,  unless  forewarned,  he  is  liable 
to  experience  an  illusion  wbidi  for  a  moment 
or  two  may  give  biro  serious  disturbance — at 
least  snch  was  the  experieooe  of  the  writer. 
On  a  bleak  winter's  day  ha  was  passing  by 
steamboat  through  a  wide  and  beantlfal 
marsh,  and  was  enjoying  tiie  apparent  motion 
just  deeorlbed,  from  tbe  warmest  place  at* 
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tainablfl  on  deck,  vhlch  wu  to  the  leewud 
of  the  hot  iron  cbimae^.  Suddenly  turning 
hit  ejes  from  the  green  marsh  to  a  spot  on 
deck  above  the  wheel-Bhaft,  he  waa  surtled 
to  Me  the  planks  qiparently  forced  from  their 
fiuteniogs  as  if  by  some  slow,  resistless  po«- 
«r,  which  moTed  them  past  each  other  at  the 
fate  of  severat  ioohes  per  seoond.  HaTing 
not  a  doabt  (for  "  seeing  Is  beliertng  ")  that 
•erioos  derangement  bad  happened  to  tbe 
nnebinery  below,  and  that  the  floor  would 
•oon  be  a  total  wreck,  he  sprang  hastily  away 
from  the  dangerous  neigbborbood,  and  at  a 
safe  distaooe  turned  to  watch  tbe  progress 
«f  the  accident.  To  bis  surprise,  there  was 
■o  break  whatever.  Tbe  planks  occupied  the 
same  relative  position,  althou^  they  seemed 
«Ten  yet  to  be  slightly  moving.  At  this  mo- 
■sent  the  thought  occurred  that  tbe  seeming 
motion  of  tbe  planks  was  a  reversed  resem- 
blance of  the  seeming  whirl  of  tbe  marsh, 
and  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  persistent 
impression  made  upon  the  retina.  Hundreds 
of  times  rinoe  has  he  et^oyed  the  illusion, 
aad  called  the  attentfon  of  others  to  it,  many 
of  whom  had  never  observed  It  before. 

There  is  another  optical  phenomenon,  not 
qidte  so  mneh  of  an  Ulauon,  yet,  being  dniy 
a  areniMy,  most  be  put  Into  the  same  category. 
When  tiie  smi  shines  brightly  upon  tbe  floor 
of  a  (nana  or  of  an  open  luidge,  causing  a 
•trong  contrast  between  the  iUnmlnnted  faces 
of  tbe  planks  and  the  dark  lines  of  division  h^ 
tween,  if  any  one  will  walk  firmly  across  these 
planks  and  interstices,  keeping  the  line  of 
i^ht  steadily  fixed  downward  and  forward  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-flve  degrees  with  the 
floor,  he  will  pnbtMy  see  a  strange  quivering 
of  the  plankfl,  as  if  the  floor  were  about  to 
give  way.  The  qualifying  adverb  "  probably  " 
is  used  l>eeause,  although  some  persons  dis. 
oem  tbe  quivering  on  their  first  trial,  others 
cannot  discern  it  after  repeated  attempts. 
The  qnivering  does  not  take  place  within  the 
circle  of  perfect  vision,  bnt^'u*/  ouirida  of  it; 
yet,  BO  great  did  it  appear  to  tbe  one  who 
first  observed  it,  that  he  thought  tbe  bridge 
on  wbiiA  he  waa  walking  was  about  to  be 
shaken  to  pieces.  This  illusion  is  explained 
by  remembering  that  the  interior  of  the  eye- 
tttU  is  partly  filled  with  fluids  which,  being 
jarrod  by  the  heel  striking  firmly  upon  the 
floor,  cause  a  wavy  motion  of  the  retina  In 
all  those  parts  not  kept  steady  by  the  moa- 
•Im  of  the  eye. 

We  give  no  notice  of  those  remarlublp, 
and  in  aoroe  instances  terrible,  hallndnations 
attendant  upon  a  state  of  disease — ballndna- 
tions  in  wbleh  the  Indlvidnal  sees,  as  plainly 
am  with  the  real  eye,  the  figures  and  faces  of 
friends  far  distant,  or  of  penons  deceased,  or 
of  stranger!  never  seen  before,  and,  in  cases 
of  ddirimm.  tremau,  of  fierce  demons  haunt- 
ing the  sight  or  clinging  to  the  person.  The 
onoisuon  has  been  intentional.  The  object 
of  tbe  writer  was  to  desoribe  only  those  cases 
whieb  have  fallen  under  his  own  observation, 
and  io  which  all  persons  may  feel  a  practical 
iotorest,  for  the  reason  tliat  they  occur  in 
erery-day  life,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
muj  be  verified  by  any  one  who  will  keep  tbe 
open  at  the  proper  time. 


F.  B.  Ooinutnia. 


AJ\r  HOUR  IN  AN  ITALIAN 
AMFHITHEA  THE. 

AIiITB  Chinaman,  pigtail  and  all,  is 
such  an  imcommon  sight  **  in  fair  Ve- 
rona, where  we  lay  our  scene,"  that  I  paused 
astounded,  cigarette  in  one  hand  and  cof- 
fee-cup in  the  other,  aa  a  very  radiant  Celes- 
tial, in  a  figured  purple  gown,  calmly  seated 
himself  beside  me,  in  front  of  the  cafi,  under 
one  of  the  cool  arcades  that  border  the  broad 
piazza  Yittorio  Emmaiiuele.  He  proved  to 
be  conununicative,  and,  after  a  short  skirmish 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  in  the  course 
of  which  John  showed  a  remarkable  ability 
for  converting  French  into  Italian  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  o  or  an  i  to  each  word,  I  ab- 
ruptly addressed  him  a  question  in  English, 
receiving  a  prompt  reply  in  the  same  tongue. 
There  was  now  no  further  hinderancc  to  a  free 
interchange  of  our  experiences,  and  we  sat 
and  waited  for  the  beat  of  tbe  day  to  pass, 
and  discussed  America  and  Italy,  but  partic* 
nlarly  the  show-bndness,  In  which  I  soon 
found  my  friend  to  b«  warmly  Interested. 
As  he  rose  to  go  away,  be  said : 

"Of  course  you'll  drop  fai  and  see  our 
show  this  afternoon,  even  If  it  be  Sunday  t " 

*'To  be  sore,"  I  replied,  "if  yoa*U  tell 
Die  where  to  find  it," 

"  In  the  Amphitheatre,  at  half-past  four," 
H^d  he,  *'  and  don't  be  late,  for  the  sword- 
game  comes  first." 

These  words  carried  me  back  two  thou- 
sand years  in  an  instant.  At  half-past  four 
o'clock,  in  the  Amphitheatre,  to  see  the 
sword-game  1  Of  course  I  went,  primed  to 
the  full  with  reminiscences  of  what  I  had 
learned  of  old  Roman  life,  and  prepared  to 
see  naval  combats,  or  glitdiatorlal  fights,  as 
the  supreme  powers  had  dictated  for  that  af- 
ternoon's enjoyment 

Tbe  Amphitheatre  (ff  Terona  dlBters  in  no 
essential  detail  from  other  existing  ruins,  ex- 
cept in  being  much  better  preserved  than  the 
minority  of  these  colossal  structures ;  there- 
fore a  description  of  it  would  be  of  no  great 
interest  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  metres  long,  one 
hnodred  and  thirty-three  wide,  thirty-two 
high,  and  will  contain  on  its  marble  benches 
twenty -five  thoosand  spectatora  seated,  or 
seventy  th(mBand  standiiigl  Occupying  one 
comer  of  the  piazza,  almost  in  Uie  very  cen- 
tre of  tiie  busy  llttie  city,  it  Is  the  first  ob- 
ject to  meet  the  stranger's  eye  as'he  starts 
out  In  search  of  antiquities.  Its  blackened, 
shattered  walls  tower  far  above  the  ndgh- 
boring  houses,  and  furnish  grateful  shade  to 
hundreds  of  loun^ng  Italians  gathered  there 
in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

At  the  appointed  time,  I  strolled  through 
the  gate  at  the  grand  entrance,  and  proceeded 
to  exchange  four  sous  for  a  large  yellow  paste- 
board, covered  with  Chinese  characters.  The 
ticket-seller,  a  very  florid  Englishwoman,  as- 
sured me  that  tbe  show  was  worth  ten  times 
the  sum,  only  the  Italians  grudged  even 
tbe  trifle  demanded,  and  carried  in  grown-up 
children  as  infants  in  arms ;  and  she  was 
proceeding  with  a  vehement  denouncement 
(tf  the  race,  when  a  flourish  of  trnmpeta  in 


tbe  Interior  announced  that  the  show  had  be- 
gun, and  I  hastened  in. 

Though  the  damp  corridor  we  went,  our 
steps  dimly  lighted  by  great  archways  open- 
ing on  the  outside;  up  the  broad,  steep, 
stone  stairs  ;  along  the  symmetrioally-cnrved 
passage,  a  marvel  of  thorough  workmansbip; 
up  a  short  flight  of  brick  stairs,  and  out  upon 
the  marble  seats  of  the  great  ellipse.  The 
first  sight  was  an  extingnisher  upon  my  en- 
thusiasm. The  hoar  .had  been  chosen  when 
the  shadow  of  the  walls  fell  across  the  arena, 
and  covered  a  tiny  theatre,  built  of  gaudily- 
painted  boards,  with  a  platform  for  the  or- 
chestra, and  a  few  roughly-constructed  pii- 
vatfl  boxes  and  reserved  inclosures.  The 
grand  lines  of  the  arena  dwarfed  to  trifling 
insignificance  this  mushroom  excrescence  on 
its  broad  level,  and  the  blue-and-red-stained 
ornaments  of  this  dramatic  mockery  were  in 
little  harmony  with  the  fine  and  simple  col- 
ors of  the  cool,  gray  marble  in  ahadow,  and 
tbe  exquisitely-contrasting,  btoad,  warm  sun- 
light on  tbe  opposite  side.  On  the  marble 
benches  were  a  thoosand  pet^le,  fairly  lost 
in  the  great  e^nse  of  idtting-room  reaching 
away  on  dther  side  to  the  limits  of  the  shad- 
ow; the  reserved  places  held  a  few  swdls, 
who  did  not  look  so  bard  at  an  extra  son  as 
the  rest  of  ns,  and  the  blue  coats  of  a  mlli* 
tary  band  were  half  Uddm  by  the  volumU 
nous  miuic-scores  in  the  erewded  orchestra. 

The  sword-gune  was  about  to  begin.  Two 
Ofalnamen,  In  crimson  satin  and  blue-^k  cos- 
tumes bung  with  oountiesB  bells,  occupied  the 
stage.  One  of  them — my  friend  of  tbe  oo/S— 
acted  as  spokesman  and  general  diverter  of 
public  attentioa  {"bis  companion  was  a  tall, 
reticent,  ugly  -  looking  rascal,  with  cheek- 
bones pushing  oot  his  pock-marked  skin  al- 
most as  high  as  the  bridge  of  his  Celestial 
nose,  and  with  eyes  of  a  very  decided  oblique 
angle.  Two  swords  were  produced ;  my  inter- 
est quickened  again,  and  I  was  almost  persuad- 
ing myself  that  there  was  to  be  fun  between 
tbe  barbarians,  when  the  giant  of  the  great 
jaw  slowly  began  to  cram  both  wide  bladei 
down  his  capacious,  wound-proof  throat,  my 
friend  meanwhile  indulging  in  the  most  fran- 
tic jumpiog-jack  exercises,  and  shrieking  un- 
intelligible spasmodio  words  of  encourage- 
ment. When  tbe  blades  were  fairly  in  the 
giant's  maw,  aod  be  looked  like  some  turd  of 
gay  plumage  spitted  for  the  fire,  featbers  and 
all,  tiie  excitement  of  tbe  audience  was  su> 
preme.  Hy  cries  of  *^Bahett  habttl^  were 
drowned  by  prolonged  shouts  of  Bravo  t** 
with  an  accompaniment  of  hand-applause; 
and  tbe  noise  did  not  diminish  until  he  had 
nnfpitted  himself  successfully,  and  had  r»> 
peated  bis  aaiam  a  half-score  of  timea. 

Tbe  grand  old  Interior  gave  dignity  even 
to  such  a  performance  aa  we  were  wltnese- 
ing ;  the  voice  of  the  people  and  their  quick, 
sympathetic  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  tbe 
performers  indicated  tbe  same  impulsive  spirit 
that  their  ancestors  displayed  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  nobler  games ;  tbe  same  blue  sky 
arched  over  the  Inolosure  that  smiled  upon 
tbe  bloody  combats  which  turned  men's  hearts 
to  stone  as  they  grew  accustomed  to  the  hor- 
rid spectacles.  This  was,  to  be  sure,  a  ridicu- 
lous parody  on  the  sports  of  tiie  Romans ; 
but  it  required  little  effbrt  of  tbe  ImaglQation 
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to  vhisk  out  of  sigfat  the  cheaplj-punted 
theatre,  to  repeople  entirely  the  immense  el- 
lipse with  full,  brown  faces,  bright  gaipeuts, 
and  to  magnify  the  bum  of  the  thousand 
into  the  murmur  of  fiAy  times  that  number. 
The  upper  row  of  benches  out  off,  for  those 
seated  lower  down,  any  Tiew  of  the  town  or 
country  beyond,  but  the  wide  arohes  behind 
the  flpecUtori  fnmed  in  beaaUful  pictures 
the  ranlit  Btr«Ms  and  the  broad  plana— plet- 
u»B  dancing  in  the  heated  like  the  r«Bec- 
Uons  in  an  imquiet  pooL  How  many  times 
baTe  eyes  weary  of  Blan^^ter  turned  to  gase 
upon  these  peaceful  pictures  of  flat-roofed 
honies  with  the  sheaves  grain  drying  in 
the  SQD,  the  women  IcnitUng  in  the  shade  of 
the  doorways,  and  the  sornbby  fig-trees  cast- 
ing sharp  shadows  of  the  broad  learei  and 
plump  8g8  on  the  dazzling  white  of  the  walls  I 
The  sound  of  wheels  and  the  cries  of  chil- 
dren hare  come  up  then  as  to-day  fluntly 
through  those  arched  openings,  reminding 
the  spectators  that  the  sequel  of  the  drama 
enacting  before  them  little  influenced  the 
busy  world  outside,  bringing  back  the  sym- 
pathetic spirit  to  his  habitation  again — a  wel- 
come break  in  the  tension  of  too  great  pre- 
occupation with  the  exciting  human  struggles 
going  on  in  the  arena  below,  and  wafting  in 
with  the  cool  breeze  a  little  odor  of  peace, 
and  home,  and  domestic  comfort,  to  reach 
even  the  senses  of  the  homeless  wretches 
doomed  to  play  with  their  Utcs  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  tyrants  satiated  with  sensual 
pleasures,  and  for  the  dlTersion  <rf  a  thought* 
leispet^le. 

**  Shoo,  fly  I "  In  a  Roman  amphitheatre  I 
The  eonTeoUonal  double-length  shoes;  the 
three<story  collars;  the  nondeserlpt garments 
of  blae-and-white  stripes;  the  sUny,  black 
fhcas,  with  the  raw,  red  months  si^olous 
of  a  last  pall  of  the  needful  In  the  wings; 
the  tell-talo  spots  of  florid  skin  araond  the 
eyelids  and  behind  the  ears— real  American 
minstrels,  and  no  discount.  The  rattle  of  the 
bai^o  reverberated  probably  for  the  first  time 
between  those  walla ;  the  limping,  halting, 
shufUng  walk-around  ;  the  India-rubber  leaps 
and  jointless  poses;  the  lisping  solo  and 
spasmodic,  hearty  chorus,  doubtless  rarely  re- 
echoed before  in  this  solemn  ruin.  But  the 
song-and-dance  men  gained  consideration  only 
from  the  hideousness  of  the  make-up  and  the 
extravagance  of  their  leaps.  The  spirit  of 
the  dance  and  the  character  of  the  mnsio  was 
wholly  lost  on  the  public.  Indeed,  my  friend 
the  Cbinaroan  bad  Informed  me  at  the  tafi 
that  the  soog-and-dance  men,  or  minstrels  In 
general,  were  a  profitless  attraction  on  the 
biU.  It  seemed  to  be  tiie  general  opinion 
around  me  Uiat  the  danoers  were  Moors  from 
Tontce,  since  all  the  darkies  seen  in  Terona 
are  presumed  to  bare  come  from  the  seaport ; 
and  it  was  loudly  disoossed  whether  It  was  a 
war-dance  ora  reli^ons  ceremony.  Hyassei^ 
tion  that  I  had  been  in  the  country  where 
the  people  had  such  entertainments  between- 
meals  found  no  believers.  The  black  pi^r 
shuffled  off,  and  a  dumpish  figure  mltzed  In 
in  true  coryphie  style.  The  musicians  were 
seen  to  fumble  their  scores,  and,  after  some 
hesitation,  goaded  on  by  decided  language  on 
the  part  of  the  dancer,  the  orchestra  reeled 
ofl^  rather  deliberately,  the  Highland  fling, 


sailor's  hornpipe,  Rory  O'More,  a  clog-dance, 
the  C2drda»,  and  various  other  national  dances, 
the  lively  little  English  girl  dodging  behind  a 
screen  and  changing  her  dress,  reappearing 
in  an  instant,  always  In  costume  to  fit  the 
part. 

The  flying-trapeze,  iritb  the  "broUiers,** 
of  course,  was  next  swung  out  upon  the 
stage,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  skill  and 
strength  of  the  perronnm  excited  no  com- 
ma) t,  while  the  nnfhiUng  and  simultaneous 
way  In  which  they  swung  up  into  place  ^de 
by  ude  on  the  bar  at  tiie  and  of  each  feat 
called  forth  a  thunder  of  hrtuoa.  Hy  friend 
the  Chinaman  strutted  a  few  brief  momenta 
on  the  boards,  slicing  the  air'nith  three  or 
four  bright  knives,  and  nimbly  slipped  out 
by  the  wings  while  the  audience  was  expect- 
ing a  still  greater  exhibition  of  skill.  Never- 
theless he  was  cheerfully  encored  ;  truly  it  is 
part  of  an  actor's  urt  to  give  an  impression 
of  reserved  powers.  Another  Chinaman 
played  with  a  fresh  egg ;  still  another  gave 
the  ever-new  fkn-trick ;  and  so  there  was  no 
pause  in  the  interesting  series  of  games. 
But  a  model  variety-show  wasting  its  attrac- 
tions on  the  unappreciative  senses  of  a  tfaou- 
sand  Italians  is  truly  a  sad  spectacle.  And 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  an  unqualified  success.  Time:  the 
cooler  hours  of  the  daylight  tepermg  off  into 
approaching  twilight.  Place :  the  grandest 
of  all  theatres.  Admission :  four  sous ;  chil- 
dren in  arms  (no  limit  as  to  age),  ludf 
price. 

But,  interesting  as  the  performance  was 
to  one  for  yean  away  ftom  the  spleen-dispel- 
ling Influences  of  the  genuine  variety-show, 
the  study  of  types  and  characters  in  the  audi- 
enee  was  twice  as  entertaining  and  quite  as 
profitable. 

Among  the  spectators  the  vigorous  in- 
habitants of  the  valley  of  the  Adige  were 
easily  distinguishable  from  thdr  more  Indo- 
lent neighbors  of  the  {ffiain,  and  thdr  strongly- 
marked,  rugged  features  furnished  a  type  of 
the  honest,  happy  mountaineer,  with  spirit 
as  restless  as  the  wind  that  blows  through 
the  gorges  of  the  rapid  stream,  fed  by  the 
glaciers  of  the  Alps.  The  sunny,  fertile 
slopes  of  the  Italian  Tyrol  lend  much  warmth 
and  glow  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  cul- 
tivate the  vine  there,  and  the  moment  one 
begins  to  leave  behind  the  chill  r^ons  of 
Southern  Austria,  peopled  with  victims  of  the 
jwCfv,  orHina,  and  human  animals  of  only 
sufficient  strength  of  character  to  be  unmiti- 
gated bigots  in  religion,  that  moment  the 
warm  rays  of  the  Italian  sun  bring  cheerful- 
ness and  merry  hearts  to  all — fire  to  the  eye, 
color  to  the  cheek,  and  symmetry  to  the  form. 
After  the  hideooa  Caeas  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol, 
the  pure  oval  of  die  Italian  type  la  grateful 
to  the  eye*  nor  la  thofc  found  in  any  na- 
tional type  more  diversity  Aan  in  the  type 
which  is  recognisable  as  Italian,  Every  one 
of  the  spectators  at  Verona  would  be  recog- 
nized iu  Boston  as  Italian,  and  there  were 
among  them  eyes  as  pale-blue  as  opal,  and 
hair  as  light  as  the  most  bleached  Saxon 
locks.  Still,  the  Italian  character  was  plain- 
ly marked  in  such  faces ;  there  was  a  child- 
like twinkle  about  the  eye,  a  careless,  improv- 
ident look  that  marks  the  common  people 


almost  universally,  »nd  every  movement  of 
the  features  betrayed  the  impulsiveneia  of 
the  Italian  nature.  Comelier  faoes  than  tboie 
of  the  Verona  girls  are  rarely  seen.  Piles  of 
powdered  hair  adorn  the  hud,  and  a  Utdt 
veil,  daintily  adjusted,  gives  grace  to  everj 
pose;  nor  do  they  scorn  to  plentifnll; b«- 
sprinkle  the  rich  sUn  of  their  faces  with  a 
coarse  white  powder,  which  bd^rteni 
contrast  rather  than  subdues  by  snperpoti- 
tion  the  rich,  ^wing,  yellow  compte^on. 
The  noisy  romps  of  Ae  giris  in  the  old  nln, 
after  the  show  waa  aided,  put  altogether  out 
of  the  question  any  indulgence  of  my  faidi- 
nation  for  sditary  meditation,  and  I  retreated,, 
leaving  them  masters  of  the  areas,  u  fiii 
Itneal  desoMidants  and  lei^timate  hrin  of  tti 
constructors  and  proprietors  tiiereof. 

r.  D.  Xnun. 


ffER  GHOST. 


1 , 1  E  guards  me  and  guides  mewithCMiltlw 
-LJ_  devotion, 

I  lean  on  his  love  in  revering  surrender; 
Ha  moves  me  and  moulds  me  as  moonlight  the 
ocean. 

When  deep  in  the  spell  of  its  delicate  splen- 
dor I 

In  him  all  my  happiness  rises  and  olMM ; 

He  wins  all  allegiance  my  soul  can  delivv; 
EUs  love  is  to  mine  what  the  stem  to  the  row 

The  wing  to  the  bird  or  the  rain  to  the  nv- 

erl 

And  yet  there  are  days  when  his  matohlesi  af- 
fection, 

Though  free  aa  of  old  fW>m  all  shadow  of 
error. 

Can  wake  in  my  spirit  a  dreamy  d^ection, 
A  vague  discontent,  an  intan^ble  tenor! 

And  death  has  no  part  in  the  fear  that  I  eko^ 

isb; 

My  heart  boa  its  own  mystic  process  of  too** 
ing 

That  love,  when  we  see  it  so  earthily  periilH 
Iieaps  up  into  loftier  powers  of  loving  I 

No,  death  cannot  fcoiH  me  to  tremble  or  fil- 
ter; 

From  causes  more  darksome  my  drstd  u 
engendered: 
Will  time,  with  its  tTnnnons  changoa,  sot 

alter 

The  passion  that  now  is  so  peerieaslytat- 

deredl 

Ah  I  what  if  his  worship  should  wane  and  grow 
little  1 

Should  fade  from  the  fervor  I  deem  so  deli- 
dousl 

Though  strong  are  fidelity's  bonds,  they  sre 
brittle : 

Though  love  mi^  be  loyal,  itmayhecspn- 
cional 

Oh,  this  is  the  ghost  that  in  ceaseless  par^t- 
enoe  , 
Pursues  me  with  cold,  subtile  whiBper«(fl 
.  Booming, 
And  over  the  dearest  delight*  of  existence 
Upraises  one  merdless  fingerof  warnhiff  I 

BnoAB  FawonT' 
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"TTTE  give  place  here  to  a  brief  paper  by 
'  *  oDe  of  our  contributors,  which  toochea 
upon  a  sntject  we  hare  often  diacussed.  We 
cannot  agree  altogetlier  irith  the  writer's 
estimate  of  lower -olau  dwelltog-hooMi 
abroad,  bat  in  the  toain  the  riews  expresied 
are  qute  sound,  and  oor  national  defloieaoies, 
eo  well  pointed  out,  call  for  attention.  Uany 
of  the  poorer  dwellings  in  the  London  laborba 
are  to  US  ezceaslTely  ngly,  and  many  of  the 
better  class  are  wholly  nninteresUng  in  their 
style  of  arehttecture.  But,  however  mean 
or  ineffiecUve  an  Engliflb  house  in  itself  may 
be,  it  Is  always  rendered  in  a  manner  at- 
tractire  by  the  adornment  of  flowws  and 
Tines ;  and  ererywhere  in'  England  suprone 
neatness  is  the  role.  The  slovenly  streets 
of  American  towns,  the  untidy  condtUon 
<iX  raUway-stations,  village  roads,  and  oom. 
mons,  the  generally  nnknnpt  air  that  per< 
tains  to  all  our  eoantry-faonses  and  city-dwell- 
ings below  the  beat,  strike  one  fresh  from 
En^ish  travel  very  forcibly.  At  the  same 
time  he  discovers  more  variety,  vlvatity,  so 
to  speak,  and  picturesque  eharaeter  in  many 
of  oar  town  as  well  as  oonntry  houses.  In 
England  the  hooses  are  flat  and  bare  to  the 
light  —  necessarily  so,  perhaps,  In  that  cli- 
mate—while with  ns  the  deep  porch,  the 
Teranda,  and  the  ttaloony,  break  up  and  vary 
the  sorfaee  with  piclaresque  projections. 
English  streets  are  often  very  bare,  cold,  and 
nnintereating,  on  account  of  the  long,  flat 
line  of  houses,  although  the  mdlow  tints  of 
age  often  in  part  redeem  the  ftult.  Once 
transplant  here  English  neatness  and  care 
of  detail  in  garden,  lawn,  and  street,  and 
thm  we  shall  not  have  cause  to  fbar,  takii^ 
our  stmetures  as  a  whole,  a  oomparlson 
with  modem  domestic  architecture  anywhere. 
But  bear  what  our  omtribntor  baa  to  say 
upon  this  subject : 

**  One  at  the  greatest  oharms  to  American 

tourists  in  Europe  consists  in  the  flnish  and 
simple  adornment  of  the  ontsides  of  the 
homes  of  the  tower  dasses.  The  natural  order 
of  tilings  would  lead  os  to  suspect  elegance  in 
palaces,  but,  ft'om  our  usual  association  of 
thought  at  hone,  poverty  is  eyponymous  with 
rooghneas  of  exterior  arraogements.  Of  course, 
we  are  painfully  impressed  nearly  everywhere 
in  Europe  by  the  squalid  wretchedness  of  the 
habitations  of  larffe  elasses  of  the  people,  but 
side  by  side  with  these  indications  of  igno- 
rance and  misery  are  dgnifleant  marks  of  re- 
finement and  an  old  dvilintion.  The  history 
of  the  architecture  of  tbese  dwellings  of  the 
poor  is  difllenlt  to  reaeh,  hut  some  obrlona 
fbatnres  of  it  have  certainly  arisen  from  the 
cironmstances  of  climate  and  from  the  supply 
of  buildiufr  materials.  The  deflcuenoy  of  wood, 
excepting  bi  Switzerland,  makes  brick  or  stone 
to  be  used  nearly  everywhere ;  and  the  great 
beat  of  Southern  Europe,  and  the  necessity 
ef  malriiig  the  hottsc  a  strongiiold,  to  some 
il^grsn.  apdnat  outside  violeueei  ^ 


the  building  of  Mtrj  thick  walls.  The  Swiss 
chalets,  with  their  low,  overlapping  roofs,  shed 
the  snow  readily,  and  their  eaves  ftamish  ooo' 
vemcnt  lean-tos,  where  fagots  and  household 
commodities  are  conveniently  stored.  But  al- 
most everywhere  in  Europe  we  see  striking 
evidences  of  good  taste  and  industry  in  the 
decoration  of  even  the  rudest  dwellings  by 
means  of  flowers,  and,  In  many  parts  of  the 
Continent,  by  the  use  of  home-made  lace  as  an 
ornament.  The  women  of  Europe,  In  fhct, 
seem  to 'use  their  hands  more  industriously 
than  our  women  generally  do,  snd  are  seldom 
idle,  even  when  they  are  watching  their  chil- 
dren or  sitting  beside  baskets  of  fruit  or  flow- 
ers in  the  market-plaoe,  and  the  fruits  of  this 
universal  industry  present  themselves  not 
only  in  the  lace  of  commerce,  but  in  the  laee 
that  beautifies  their  homes  interoally,  and  in 
the  external  ornament  of  lovely  flower-gardens. 
As  we  walk  through  tho  clean,  winding  streets 
of  Antwerp,  or  toil  slowly  up  through  the 
Swiss  valleys,  in  many  a  nook  and  at  many  a 
turn  we  see  two  Uttie  windows  olad  in  tbe 
whitest  net-work  of  lace,  made  by  the  poor 
people  in  the  i&ldst  of  thdr  importsnt  duUss ; 
and  behind  or  above  this  aimple  lace  drapery 
the  room  glows  with  flowers,  varied  and. thriv- 
ing aa  a  conservatory.  In  the  dark  cottages 
of  England  the  same  sight  appears,  and  where 
these  adornments  do  not  exist,  the  beholder 
instinotively  feels  that  hope  and  oheerfrilneas 
are  absent  as  well  as  the  flowers.  In  scraps 
of  ground  so  small  that  iu  Ameriea  they  would 
be  almost  sure  to  be  wasted,  around  the  little 
railroad -stations  on  nearly  all  the  lines  in 
England,  and  in  the  little  strip  that  divides 
the  sidewalk  from  the  house,  arc  splendid 
dumps  of  roses,  mignonette,  foohslas,  and  the 
beat  of  our  hot-house  plants,  most  oareftilly 
tended  and  trained  to  cover  a  homely  wall  or 
to  convert  sn  ungraoefhl  door  or  whidow  Into 
a  pleasing  one. 

''In  i^iiking  contrast  to  this  tasteflil  and 
elegant  flnish,  formed  out  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  accassible  materials,  are  the  rough,  un- 
cared-for towns  and  villages  so  generally  found 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  are  said  to  be 
consequent  on  a  newly -settled  country  and 
the  high  price  of  labor.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference qf  taste  as  to  the  merits  of  a  highly- 
artifloial  landscape,  but  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral qualities  of  the  color  of  dwellings  and  the 
beauty  of  simple  adornment  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Within  a  few  years,  a  number  of  wealthy 
and  intelligent  New-ToriEWs,  who  make  tbeir 
summer  home  in  one  of  the  Ull-towns  of  New 
En^Umd,  have  carried  out  the  idea  of  improv- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  vlHsge  by  forming  a 
dub  with  the  permanent  inhabitants,  in  which 
simple  prindplee  of  good  teste  in  dwellings 
and  landaoape  gardening  are  diacuased.  Tbe 
influence  of  this  club  lias  been  most  encourag~ 
ing,  for  the  staring  white  cottages  and  houssa 
that  formerly  appeared  bore  of  vines  and  desti- 
tute of  shrubbery  in  the  midst  of  rough  flelds, 
stony  and  overgrown,  are  now  turned  into 
unobtrusive  dwellings,  brown  with  the  tints 
of  natural  wood  and  tbe  earth,  the  doorways 
shaded  by  woodbine  and  delicate  and  beautiAii 
flowers  lighting  up  and  lending  elegance  to  the 
little  streets. 

*'  In  these  days  of  hcusehdd-srt,  when  it 
is  sought  to  put  beautiflil  and  nsefU  ftimlture 
within  the  resdi  of  sin^>le  ftmlUes,  the  adorn- 
ing of  the  ont^de  of  our  houses  does  not  seem 
to  have  kept  pace  with  the  embellishment  of 
their  interiors.  In  a  visit  this  summer  to 
a  popular  New  England  resort,  where  ses, 
mountain,  and  climate,  have  done  their  best 
to  make  the  place  beautiful,  tbe  sight  of  the 
ronyh  and  vulgar  door-yards  made  a  dispirit- 


ing impression,  strong  enough  at  times  to 
eclipse  t^e  oharm  of  all  that  Koture  had  done 
in  the  large  features  of  the  place.  Succory  and 
sorrel  sprung  up  in  every  direction,  interspersed 
with  patches  of  rough  earth  and  unkempt  grass. 
Scarcely  a  cultivated  flower  appeared  in  the 
town,  and  no  bit  of  garden,  even  a  couple  of 
feet  square,  gave  indication  that  the  least  in- 
tereat  in  the  taateflil  side  of  life  existed  In 
the  mind  of  one  of  the  inhabitauts.  Tet  these 
people  have  time  enough,  and,  except  in  the 
short  summer  season,  are'  without  pressing 
employments.  Geranium  -  slips  planted  in 
boxea  of  earth  in  the  winter,  or  verbenas  or 
mignonette  started  in  the  stormy  days  of 
spring,  with  a  Uttie  thought  and  a  little  time 
could  relieve  this  disheartening  aspect  of  a 
neighborhood  whose  untouched  wild  beau^ 
has  been  blighted  by  man. 

"  The  resources  of  flowers  and  vines  are 
generally  known  to  the  wealthy  class  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  in  their  country-houses  they  have 
usually  availed  themselves  of  landscape-gar- 
dening. But  it  is  only  very  Istdy  that  plsnts 
and  vines  have  been  introduced  as  an  element 
of  srehlteetural  effect.  In  tbe  new  bouses  in 
our  dties  whose  walls  are  varied  by  balconies 
and  by  bay-windows  of  diflTerent  shapes  and 
of  diiferent  colors  of  brick  and  stone,  vines 
trail  from  atoiy  to  story,  and  parlor  garden- 
boxes  full  of  flowers  of  every  hue  combine  in 
a  graceful  mass  one  story  of  the  house  with 
another.  Mingled  with  these  are  birds  in 
their  hanging  cages,  and  tall  plants  growing  in 
pots  on  the  marble  floor  of  the  vestibule, 
which  modify  the  dry,  hot  character  of  the 
house,  and  substitute  for  It  coolness,  ele- 
gance, and  repose.  But  these  villas  and  ele- 
gant town-houses  form  but  a  minor  feature 
of  the  a^wct  of  our  country,  and  It  is  espe- 
dally  on  its  great  democratic  middle  and  low- 
er class  that  we  must  rely  for  iudieations  of 
the  t^villtatiott  and  character  of  the  people 
at  large.  The  apostle  of  a  good  bousebold 
taste  in  arranging  and  f\inii8hing  the  interiors 
of  our  houses  does  real  good,  and  helps  to 
promote  a  healthy  condition  of  society.  In 
the  aame  spirit  we  believe  that  whoever  teach- 
es people  how  they  can  make  their  villages 
and  farm-bouses  more  attractive  does  a  really 
patriotic  act,  while  he  pleases  and  cheers  the 
mind  of  everybody  who  looks  upon  a  house 
and  door-yard  which,  though  humble  in  its 
material  and  oonstrucbion,  has  been  made 
beautifhl  by  the  expenditure  of  a  little  thought, 
and  time,  and  taste.  No  house  is  so  plidn 
and  homdy  that  a  woodbine,  or  ivy,  or  morn- 
ing-glory, growing  OQ  a  trellie  over  door  oi 
window,  may  not  soften  its  nigged  linos,  and 
gray  colors  that  tone  with  the  landscape  are 
usually  more  plearing  and  not  more  costiy 
than  plain  white  paint.  In  tjme  picturesque 
architecture  will  come  everywhere,  we  doubt 
not,  with  red  roo&,  clustering  chimneys,  and 
pretty  projections ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  and 
while  we  cannot  pull  down  and  build  over 
again  our  plain,  square  farm-houses  and  te- 
dious rows  of  dwellings  all  alike  in  the  village 
street,  let  all  in  town  or  country  do  what  they 
can  to  vary  and  make  beautiful  their  own  and 
ether  people's  lut  of  landscape." 


The  little  ones  suffer  and  die  these  sum- 
mei;  days,  say  the  good  Samaritans  that  go 
about  among  the  poor.  The  tir  iu  the  tene- 
ment-houses  is  dote,  the  odors  from  the 
streets  are  unwholesome,  and  the  little  creat* 
ures  hence  need,  we  are  told,  the  tonic  of 
the  seaside  and  tbe  bealthfid  breeses  firom 
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the  bills.  The  chant;  of  the  better-to-do,  it 
is  urged,  should  oi|;*oiie  ezonreioDS  to  the 
ootintrj,  and  esUblUb  low -priced  boarding- 
faooses  4n  rural  plocei,  where  the  ricUy  in- 
£uit8  or  the  streets  majr  be  sent  for  recupera- 
tioD  and  health.  The  sicknefls  of  the  summer 
sensoD  being  due,  according  to  nunj  n^^t 
■ympathinn,  mdoly  to  the  confined  qoar- 
ten  and  bad  air  of  the  poor  districts,  the 
great  remedj  is  an  exodus  of  the  sufferers. 

But,  uafortanately,  with  the  best  exer- 
tions of  the  charitable,  rerj  few  of  the  poor- 
er olasses  can  get  ercn  a  day's  exchange  of 
fetid  gutters  for  grassy  meadows.  It  is  the 
dire  necessity  of  the  many  to  remain  in  town, 
during  August  snns  as  well  as  in  January 
snows,  and  the  sickness  and  mortality  among 
this  class  ean  uerer  be  measurably  changed 
by  occasional  episodes  of  fresh  air.  The 
qtUs  which  they  suffer  ean  be  mitigated  only 
by  changes  that  reach  their  daily  liTes,  by  the 
acquisilioD  of  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  by  a 
little  knowledge  in  the  elementary  prindides 
of  hyi^ene.  Children  daring  the  summer  sea- 
son perish  by  thousands  mainly  because  their 
parents  are  hopelessly  slothful,  ignorant,  and 
careless.  Eren  the  bad  air  the  Uitle  ones 
breathe  is  a  resuU  of  licions  indifference; 
gutters  would  not  be  foul  if  the  parents  of 
the  children  did  not  fill  tbem  with  refuse,  nor 
would  the  living-apartments  be  unwholesome 
if  habits  of  cleanliness  prenuled. 

But  bad  aXt  and  close  qwrtments  are 
really  bat  minor  causes  of  summer  mortali- 
ty. The  main  reason  is  the  idiotic  blunder- 
ing of  the  elders  in  the  way  of  food.  It  is 
in  these  wretched  haunts  of  the  poor  that 
the  nuripe  fruit,  the  unwholesome  meat,  and 
the  stale  fish,  find  their  ready  consumers.  It 
is  here  that  brats  abide  after  the  model  of 
Hood's  **  Lost  Heir,"  and  here  that  distracted 
mothers  rare  after  the  fashion  set  down  by 
the  poet: 

**....  To  think  of  loelnghlm  after  nnssing  Um 

back  from  death's  door, 
Onir  the  ver^  last  month,  when  the  wlndfUls, 

hang  'em,  was  at  twenty  a  pemiy, . 
And  the  threepence  be  got  bf  grottotng  was  spent 

In  plums,  awl  sMv/br  a  eUAI  If  (MfMffiw" 

The  green  apples  and  pears  at  "  twenty  a 
peony  "  have  very  mnch  to  do  with  the  dread- 
ful mortality  that  the  sea-ur  and  the  rural 
farm  are  designed  to  remedy.  The  rotten 
or  unripe  fruit  Is  not,  however,  the  sole 
responwble  cause.  The  neglect  and  the  blun- 
dering that  accompany  the  sickness  are  po- 
tent agents  in  the  cause  of  death.  The  un- 
timely exposure,  the  injudicious  medicine,  the 
ignorant  treatment,  all  oont^ute  to  the  fatal 
results,  and  make  us  wonder  how  it  is  that 
ohildren,  thus  exposed  on  all  sides  to  danger, 
ever  manage  to  pull  through  to  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Mismani^eroept  is  the  great 
criminal  in  oar  summer  mortality ;  and  mit- 
managemoit  is  formidable  in  other  quarters 


than  the  poor  tenement-house.  There  are  far 
too  many  deaths  among  the  children  of  the 
better  classes— too  much  neglect  of  wise  pre> 
cautions;  too  much  ignorant  administering 
of  medicine ;  too  littie  heed  of  the  laws  of 
ventilation,  cleanliness, respiration,  exercise; 
too  mnch  indifforence  and  indulgence  in  food ; 
in  brief,  too  much  £re  mlsmanagemoit  in  all 
tUi^B.  Common-sente  and  good  ^dgment 
in  the  rearing  of  children  are  much  needed  in 
all  ranks  of  life :  in  the  better  class  they  will 
come,  perhaps,  by  experience ;  in  the  lower 
classes  they  can  oome  only  by  general  ele* 
vation  and  education.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  the  evil  that  does  not  strike  at  the  rooL 
Our  Samaritans  must  labor  to  inculcate  indus- 
tiy,  sdf-reliance,  and  self-respect— with  this 
moral  elevation  will  come  habits  of  deanli- 
nees,  order,  and  sobriety — a  general  better 
management  in  all  practical  things,  out  of 
which  shall  oome  bloom  and  health  to  tbe 
little  ,0008.   

IrainiZRABLX  have  been  the  plans  submit- 
ted to  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  commis- 
sioners, and  if  out  of  Ae  oonfasion  of  pro- 
jects and  the  dash  of  oplolons  a  good  design 
is  accepted,  we  sbaU  have  reason  to  praise 
the  acumen  and  judgment  of  the  gentlemen 
oompo^g  the  commission.  The  perplex- 
ities pertaining  to  the  subject  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  tbe  contradictory  opinions  of  en- 
gineers and  experts.  Those  whose  profes- 
sional knowledge  would  seem  to  warrant 
confidence  in  their  judgment  are  of  as  many 
opinions  as  persona.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  commissk>ners  to  be  governed  by  the 
practical  results  of  rdlroading  the  world 
over,  and  to  turn  a  cautious  ear  to  all  pro- 
jects, and  to  all  arguments  in  opposition,  that 
oanuot  find  some  measure  of  support  from 
tbe  testimony  of  actual  experieooe.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  oommlsuonera  could  run  abroad 
for  a  few  weeks  and  examine  the  operations 
of  some  of  the  roads  there  before  deciding 
definitely  upon  any  plan.  This  impresses  us 
forcibly  as  a  necessary  preliminary  in  view 
of  the  many  strange  opinions  uttered  by  en- 
gineers and  others  in  the  oewspapers.  One 
writer,  for  instance,  asserts  that  an  elevated 
track  must  be  enabled  to  support  -oars  and 
loeomotives  as  heavy  as  those  upon  our  or- 
dinary surface  steam-roads.  Those  who  have 
traveled  upon  European  roads  are  not  likely 
to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  this,  inas- 
mnch  as  there  tbe  carriages  and  locomotives 
in  ordinary  nse  are  much  lighter  than  ours. 
Solid  and  snbstanttal  tracks  with  compara- 
tively light-running  stock  would  appear  to  an 
unprofessional  observer  sufficient  reasons  to 
account  for  the  immense  speed  obtained  In 
England  widi  so  tittle  wear  and  tear — a  speed 
that  here  would  prove  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive to  our  Ughter-bnQt  roads.  Most  asinr- 


edly,  it  would  be  a  blunder  to  mount  upon  an 
devated  track  the  ponderdus  cars  now  in 
nse  with  ns.  A  good  deal  is  arid  about  stq|»- 
ping  and  starting  trains,  about  brakes,  etc. 
The  American  car  is  peculiarly  awkward  in 
oases  where  passengers  must  be  taken  njy 
and  set  down  expeditiously.  In  an  Eogliab 
carriage  there  is  an  exit  toe  about  evety 
or  dght  passHigers,  and  hence  a  oar  is  emp- 
tied almost  iostantaneonsly.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  all  must  enter  and  leave  by  one 
very  small  door  at  each  und  of  tbe  vehicle. 
It  ii  obvious  that  oars  on  a  raidd-traa^ 
road,  where  there  are  frequent  stations  and 
brief  stoppages,  shonld  be  so  constructed  as 
to  admit  of  the  utmost  celerity  of  the  fai- 
gress  and  egress  of  passoigers.  And  if  we 
•m  not  in  error,  we  are  behind  oar  Bn^inh 
friends  in  the  m&tter  of  brakes.  Tbe  e«ae 
and  rapidity  with  wliich  a  trun  on  the  Lon- 
don underground  railway  is  brought  to  a 
Stand  is  almost  marvelous.  The  train  eMnes 
dadiing  into  the  atation  apparenUy  at  fbll 
speed ;  the  inexperienced  observer  feels  cer- 
tain that  it  is  going  to  rush  by  without  stop- 
ping; but  in  an  Instant  almost  the  train  is 
stopped,  and  this  with  not  so  much  jar  u 
one  feela  on  a  New  Toi^  horse-ear  wbca 
brought  up  quickly.  The  brakes  are  appar- 
ently worked  by  steam,  and  they  are  nmse- 
less  as  well  as  effectual  in  operation.  Ko 
one  could  see  the  working  of  the  European 
ndlway-carriage  without  feeling  its  superif»r- 
ity  over  the  American  long  box,  with  Its  col- 
liding tides  of  travel  straggling  through  nar- 
row apertures,  against  busy  brakemen,  and 
over  cramped  platforms — its  snperiori^,  at 
least,  fbr  tbe  expeditioos  movement  nceeaeaiy 
for  rapid  looal  transit 


Two  more  ancient  laodmarhs  of  London 
are  tiireatened.  "Doctors'  CommoDS,**  a 
gloomy  and  musty  old  building  which  chokca 
light  and  air  oat  of  St.  Paul's  Churcb-yardt 
will  speedily  become  but  the  shadow  of  a 
name.  Christ's  Hospital,  a  much  handsomer 
and  more  imposing  edifice,  but  equally  in 
tbe  way  of  the  busy  folk  of  the  **eity,"  wiH 
also,  it  is  probable,  give  way  to  modem  and 
commercial  necessities.  Doctors*  Commons 
la  not  properly  one  of  the  sights  of  London, 
inasmuch  as  it  provides  nothing  worth  see- 
ing. As  the  seat  of  tbe  terrible  offiee,  how- 
ever, which  so  long  dispensed  marriage-li- 
censes, it  has  bad  a  certain  interest  for  Lon- 
don lovers.  Like  Gretna  Green,  its  tradi- 
tions are  chiefly  matrimonial.  But  Doctor^ 
Commons  had  a  still  graver  significance  * 
few  centuries  ago ;  for  it  was  there  that 
were  held  the  seasons  of  the  court  which 
corresponded  to  the  Inqitisitlon;  many  a 
heretic  and  witch  was  formerly  sentenced  to 
the  fagots  there  in  tbe  olden  time.  Within 
the  memory  of  men  atUt  living,  carious  pan. 
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bhmeGtB  were  awnrded  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons ;  sucli,  for  iiutance,  u  condemning  s 
(HMtermonger,  vho  wu  prored  guilty  of  hav. 
ing  told  n  liTal  tnulesman  to  **  go  and  be 
blowed,"  to  fine  and  imprisonment  Dick- 
ens, in  the  "  Sketcfa-Book,"  describes  Doc- 
tors' Commons  as  "  the  place  where  tbey 
grant  maRiage-lIeenan  to  lovedek  eonples, 
and  dirorces  to  nnfiuthfbl  ones,  raster  the 
wilts  of  people  who  hare  any  property  to 
leaTe,  and  paniah  hasty  gcntlemeQ  who  call 
bdies  by  unpleasant  names."  Since  titia  was 
.  written,  however,  Doctors*  Commons  has  lost 
many  of  these  funetioos,  and  has  come  to  be 
&  mere  dingy  excrescence  and  obstacle  to  air 
and  light;  so  the  decree  of  ddenda  e»t  is 
Uoncbed  against  it.  Christ's  Hospital  is  far 
more  interesting  as  one  of  the  great  and  an- 
ient English  charities.  Who,  that  has  vis- 
ited London,  has  not  seen  the  bareheaded 
**  bine  -  coat "  boys,  with  yellow  stockings, 
mnning  about  in  its  nei^borbood  t  Who, 
that  has  read  the  matchless  **  Essays  of  Blia," 
bas  forgotten  Lamb's  description  of  his 
early  days  as  a  "  blue-coat,"  with  their  hard- 
ships and  rou^  fun;  where  he  was  tbe 
sehoolmate  of  Coleridge,  who  even  then  was 
pTW  to  long  monologues  on  "  the  mysteries 
of  JamblichaB,or]notintts,"andwhom  Lamb, 
remembering  falm  as  he  was  then,  calls  "  the 
in^ired  charity  boy?"  It  isastrangeplae^ 
indeed,  for  a  school  oontainlng  not  far  from  a' 
thousand  boys ;  but  eommeroial  London  has 
grown  up  around  it,  where  it  has  been  stand- 
ing abore  three  centuries.  It  was  founded  by 
pious  young  Edward  VI.,  and  its  income  has 
gradually  swollen  by  donaUons  of  state  and 
tndlridtials,  till  it  has  now  attained  Uie  good- 
ly figure  of  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Kany  boys  are  sent  thence  every  year  to  the 
universities ;  and  (mce  a  year  the  lord-mayor 
and  corporaUon  proceed  in  state  to  Christ's 
Hospital  to  hear  a  sermon  and  sup  in  tiie 
great  ball.  It  is  thought  best,  however,  to 
taar  tbe  floe  old  place  down,  and  find  a  spot 
somewhere  ont  of  London  for  the  "blae- 
ooats,*'  who  will  be  greatly  missed  (tota  the 
orowded  streets  round  about  Newgate. 

AccooDUia  to  a  current  anecdote,  a  lady, 
whom  a  policeman  had  taken  by  the  elbow 
to  otmdoct  across  tbe  street,  tamed  to  him, 
and  aaid,  "  Sir,  if  I  wish  you  to  toadi  me, 
ni  ask  you."  If  this  response  to  the  po- 
liceman's atteations  seems  a  little  ungracious, 
it  IB  really  not  so.  The  officer  was  only  per- 
forming a  duty  for  which  he  was  selected, 
and  he  had  no  right  to  pretume  npon  his  po- 
sition so  far  88  to  take  the  least  familiarity 
with  either  Udy  or  gentleman  for  whom  his 
■erriceswere  required.  It  Is  not  policemen 
alone  who  are  guilty  of  this  vulgar  haUt  of 
taUng  people  by  the  arm  or  thonlder.  Car- 
condaetors  not  only  sdie  ladies  by  the  elbow 


in  their  entrance  to  or  exit  from  the  car,  but 
are  in  the  common  habit  of  touching  each 
passenger  upon  the  shoulder  when  demand- 
ing his  fare.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
uny  gentleman  who  found  himself  rudely 
touched  in  this  way  would  be  justified  in 
knocking  the  man  down,  and  equally  justi- 
fied in  resenting  such  an  oflbnaive  familiar- 
ity to  any  lady.  And  yet  condnctors  and 
policemen  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as  their 
employers  are.  These  men  err  through  their 
ignorance ;  many  of  them,  indeed,  would  be 
amaied  to  learn  that  there  is  any  tUng 
wrong  or  disagreeable  in  putting  their  hands 
upon  others  when  no  violence  is  intended. 
They  have  not  been  educated  in  those  canons 
of  breeding  that  teach  tbe  respect  and  re- 
serve due  to  others,  and  do  not  'understand 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  high  sense 
of  personal  dignity  cannot  permit  any  one  to 
lay  his  hands  upon  them.  Hence,  it  is  the 
business  of  those  who  place  men  in  official 
positions  to  instrnet  them  In  alt  details  as 
to  their  conduct.  So  long  ss  this  is  not 
done,  it  would  be  well  for  every  lady  who 
finds  herself  familiarly  handled  In  the  way 
we  have  mentioned  to  reseat  the  indignity  in 
some  snob  manner  as  in  tbe  instanoe  we 
have  quoted,  and  for  every  gentleman  also 
to  utter  his  protest  in  a  similarly  quiet  but 
effsotaal  style. 


rpHS  jdiysiologists  tell  us  that  every  kind 
-1-  of  action  which  mui  does  habitually  or 
often  tends  to  pass  throo^  three  stages: 
the  volitional,  In  which  a  distinct  efibrt  of 
the  will  is  necessary  to  its  performance;  tbe 
voluntary,  in  which  the  will,  though  con- 
scious, ^mply  acquiesces ;  and  the  involun- 
tary or  mechanical.  In  which  actions  are  per- 
formed in  the  oustoBut^  way.  Independently 
of  the  will  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
with  Hr.  Anthony  Trollope  novel-writing  has 
reached  the  last  of  these  stages.  It  would 
certainly  be  impossible  to  find  in  literature 
an  equal  number  of  books  which  resemble 
each  other  so  exactly  and  in  so  many  ways 
as  his  last  half-doxen  or  so  of  novels  ;  and 
equally  so  to  find  any  which  indicate  so  litUe 
mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author.  His 
novels  are. always  long — "The  Way  we  lire 
now  "  (New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers),  for 
example,  contains  four  hundred  and  eight 
large,  double-columned,  closely-printed  pages 
— but  there  is  no  perceptible  reason  why 
they  should  not  extend  to  a  thousand,  or  two 
thousand,  or  any  number  whatevw.  Ur. 
Trollope  apparently  leaves  off  at  any  pven 
point,  not  tlecause  he  has  nothing  more  to 
say,  or  l>eeaase  lie  oonld  not  go  on  indefluite- 
ly  in  the  same  way,  but  because  lie  thinks 
the  reader  lias  bad  enough  of  one  eombina' 
tion  of  circumstances  and  one  set  of  elianc- 
ters.  Kow  we  do  not  mean  to  intimate  by 
this  that  we  think  poorly  of  Itr.  Troltope^a 
novels.   It  may  be  said  with  perfect  ofnfi- 


dence  that  fen  novels  of  our  day  are  better 
in  any  respect  than  his,  and  none  are  more 
uniformly  readable  and  amusing.  Tbe  moq^ 
omnivorous  or  the  most  blatS  novel-reader 
can  take  up  any  one  of  them  with  absolute 
certainty  of  being  entertained.  The  extent 
of  our  criticism  is,  that  It  has  become  easier 
for  him  to  write  than  to  refrain  from  it,  and 
that  his  later  novels  partake  of  the  defects 
inseparable  from  work  upon  which  little 
pains  is  bestowed. 

**  The  Way  we  live  now "  Is  a  satire 
upon  English  high  life,  and  a  more  despi- 
cable set  of  people,  actuated  by  meanw  mo- 
tives, and  performing  worse  actions,  waa 
probably  never  grouped  togetliv  In  a  sii^e 
novel.  The  tronble,  indeed,  is  that  tbe  sat- 
ire is  too  indiscriminate  to  be  really  effect- 
ive; we  lose  our  sense  of  the  baseness  of  aU 
knavery  when  the  eomparison  is  only  be- 
tween knaves  and  knaves,  and  no  elevated 
standard  is  offered  to  us.  The  most  mali> 
cious,  if  not  the  strongest,  part  of  the  satire 
is  directed  against  the  literary  critics,  against 
whom  Mr.  Trollope  evidently  feels  that  lie  has 
a  grievance ;  and  if  his  book  has  a  serious 
purpose  at  all,  it  is  to  retort  in  kind  upon 
the  critics,  and  to  let  them  know  how  little 
he  esteems  them.  To  this  end  we  are  Intro- 
duced at  the  very  beginning  to  three  typical 
editors,  whose  characters  are  analyzed  with 
great  minuteness,  and  whose  practices  are 
exposed  from  time  to  time  daring  the  prog- 
ress  of  the  story.  The  first  of  these  is  Hr. 
Browne,  editor  of  the  Morning  Sreai/agt-Ta- 
bU,  "  a  man  powerful  in  his  profession — and 
fond  of  ladies."  His  praise  of  Lady  Garbury's 
worthless  hook,  "  Criminal  Queens,"  was  ob- 
tained by  that  handsome  lady's  looking  into 
bis  eyes,  leavlog  her  soft,  plump  hand  for  a 
moment  in  his,  and  resenting  but  mildly  a 
kiss,  npon  which  he  ventnred.  Hr.  Booker, 
editor  of  the  Ziitnary  C^mueU,  la  described 
more  folly.  "  He  was  a  hard-working  pro- 
fessor of  literature,  by  no  meaiu  withont  tal- 
ent, by  no  means  without  InfloeQce,  and  by 
no  means  witliont  a  Oonaolenee.  But,  fhim 
the  nature  of  the  stnig^es  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  by  oompromises  which  bad 
gradually  been  driven  upon  him  by  the  en- 
croachment of  brother  authors  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  the  demands  on  the  other  of 
employers  who  looked  only  to  their  own  prof- 
its, he  had  fallen  into  a  routine  of  work  in 
which  It  was  very  difficult  to  be  scrupulous, 
and  almost  impossible  to  maintain  tbe  deli- 
cacies of  a  literary  conscience."  He  wrote 
for  magazines,  and  brought  out  some  book  of 
his  own  almost  annually;  bat  he  was  driven 
by  stress  of  ciroumatances  to  take  such  good 
things  as  came  in  his  way,  and  could  hardly 
afford  to  be  independent.  His  praise  of 
"  Criminal  Queens'*  (and  very  warm  praise  it 
was)  was  veonred  by  a  bint  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Carbury  that  she  was  to  review  his 
"New  Tale  of  a  Tub"  in  Use  Break/att-TaUe, 
and  in  doing  so  she  was  disposed  to  observe 
the  golden  rule.  Hr.  Trollope's  most  enven- 
omed ahafts,  however,  are  reserved  for  Mr. 
Alf,  editor  of  the  ^laiiiiff  i^ptf,  at  whose 
hands  he  has  apparenUy  soffteed  In  person. 
Hr.  Alf  had  disotrvered  the  grait  fact  that "  a 
newspaper  that  wishes  to  make  its  fortune 
shonld  never  waste  Its  ccdumns  and  weary 
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ita  readers  bj  praising  any  tUng."  His  lit* 
erary  practaces  are  Ulnstrated  by  Us  treat- 
ment of  "  CiimiDal  Queens :  " 

"  In  apite  of  the  dear  ft-lendship  between 
Lady  Carbary  and  Mr.  Alf,  one  of  Mr.  All's 
most  sharp-nailed  subordinates  liad  been  set 
upon  her  book,  and  had  pulled  it  to  pieoes 
with  almost  rabid  malignity.  One  would  have 
thought  that  so  slight  a  thing  could  hardly 
have  been  worthy  of  anoh  protracted  atten- 
tion. Error  after  error  was  laid  bare  with 
meroUesa  prolixity.  No  doubt  the  writer  of 
tbe  article  must  have  had  all  history  at  his 
flngef  -  ends,  as,  in  pointing  out  the  various 
mlatakea  made,  he  slvayi  apoke  of  the  his- 
torical facta  whlab  had  been  misquoted,  mis- 
dated, or  miarepraSBDted,  as  being  familiar  in 
all  their  bearings  to  erery  sofaool-boy  of 
twelve  years  old.  The  writer  of  the  criti- 
cism  never  suggested  the  idea  that  he  him- 
self, having  been  Ailly  provided  with  books  of 
reference,  and  having  learned  tbe  art  of  find- 
ing in  them  what  he  wanted  at  a  moment's 
notice,  had,  as  be  went  on  with  his  work, 
checked  off  the  blunders  wUhout  any  more 
permanentknowledgeof  hisown  than  afaouse- 
keeper  has  of  cools  when  she  counts  so  many 
sacks  into  the  coalnjellar.  He  spoke  of  the 
parentage  of  one  wldced,  anoient  lady,  and 
tlie  dates  of  the  fhdlties  of  another,  'with  an 
aararanoe  intended  to  show  that  an  exact 
knowledge  of  all  these  defadls  abided  with  him 
always.  He  mnat  have  boan  a  man  tit  vaat 
and  varied  erudition,  and  bis  name  was  Jones. 
The  world  knew  him  not,  but  his  erudiUoo 
was  always  there  at  the  command  of  Mr.  Alf 
— and  his  omelty.  Tbe  greatness  of  Mr.  Alf 
ooDsisted  in  this,  that  he  alwaya  had  a  Mr. 
Jones  or  two  ready  to  do  his  work  for  him. 
It  was  a  great  business,  this  of  Mr.  Alfa,  for 
he  had  his  Jones  also  for  philology,  for  sci- 
ence, for  politics,  for  poetty,  as  well  as  for 
histoi7,  and  one  spedal  Jones,  extraordinarily 
aocarate  and  very  well  posted  up  in  bis  refer- 
ences, entirely  devoted  to  the  EUxabethan 
drama." 

All  this,  it  strikes  ns,  is  unworthy  of  Ur. 
Trollopo,  and  if  one  were  foolish  enoa^  to 
argue  a^dnst  pslpable  saUre,  we  ndglit  ask 
him  wbat  snbsUmtial  fault  he  has  to  find  wltih 
Hr.  AITb  literary  staff.  Since  books  (and 
very  worthless  books)  of  history,  philol(^, 
sdenee,  poetry,  and  politics  are  written,  is  it 
not  deairaUe  to  have  Joneses  who  have  spe- 
cial qoaUfloattoiu  for  passing  judgment  upon 
them  in  ttie  various  departments  t  or  should 
we  leave  it  to  some  popular  novelist  to  meas- 
nre  their  merits  for  nsf  Again,  eoncediog 
Hr.  Trollope's  fancy  that  the  erudition  of 
critics  comes  from  faciUty  in  consulting  cy- 
olopsdiaa  and  tbe  like,  is  it  not  a  ser^ce  to 
the  public  to  expose,  even  by  their  aid,  the 
preteasionB  of  books  which  can  err  in  the 
matter  of  such  easily  accessible  knowledge? 
That  the  errors  are  really  errors  is  what  It 
concerns  tbe  public  to  know ;  how  ihey  were 
discovered  is  of  little  consequence. 

To  return  to  our  general  estimate  of  Hr. 
Trollope's  work,  it  is  marvelous  that,  writing 
80  much,  what  he  writes  should  be  so  nai> 
formly  good.  Kewthelesa  it  is  certain  that, 
while  he  prodaees  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
balky  volumes  a  year,  we  can  eqieotno  more 
such  novels  as  **  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Bar- 
ist,**  '*  Barchester  Towers,**  and  **Tho  Small 
House  at  Alllngton."  We  vonld  suggest, 
to(^  tiiat  his  most  plausible  fend  wonld  be 


with  ihe  artists  rather  than  the  oriUos.  Of 
course  be  could  not  know  beforehand  that 

such  pictures  would  be  interpolated  into  the 
text  of  '*  The  Way  we  live  now ; "  but  we 
think  we  could  name  several  previous  works 
of  his  in  which  the  engraver  has  dealt  far 
harder  with  him  than  even  the  Botnir^ 
PulpU.   

Bkjwkbs  of  the  Joubkjj,  are  already  so 
familiar  with  Christian  Reid'a  work  that  it  is 
unnecefisary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  its 
special  qualities.  "  A  Question  of  Honor  " 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  her  recent- 
ly-published novel,  is  the  most  elaborate  she 
has  written  since  her  first  two,  and,  if  it 
shows  no  dedded  advance  upon  the  standard 
therein  established,  it  is  at  least  equal  to 
them  in  point  of  literary  merit  Vvk  of  our 
novelists  have  a  purer  ideal  thm  Use  B^, 
few  rely  so  little  on  smsational  incidieots 
and  melodramatic  "eflbots,"  and  fewer  still 
have  oommand  of  so  vivid,  fleribte,  and  pol- 
ished a  style.  Hot  diali^ue  at  its  beat  pM- 
sesses  the  spontaneity,  ease,  and  aptness  of 
genuine  convmation,  and  souvely  ever  loses 
ita  naturalness  of  tone.  Qidte  often  she  ex- 
hibits a  true  Insight  into  character,  and  an  in- 
stinct of  personality  which  enables  her  to  in- 
dividualize distinody  her  various  dramatit 
permma.  Almost  the  only  serious  deficien- 
cies of  her  work  are,  exaggeration  and  a  total 
lack  of  humor.  Of  course  no  sane  critic 
demands  that  a  novelist  shall  neither  rise 
above  nor  sink  below  the  level  of  average 
people  and  every-day  events;  but  a  novel 
which  departs  widely  feom  the  very  human 
experience  which  It  proposes  to  depict,  loses 
almost  the  only  quality  that  ^ves  It  a  raiton 
d'itre.  Now  Hiss  Reld's  good  people  are  a 
little  too  good,  her  foolish  people  a  little  too 
foolish,  her  refined  people  too  refined,  and 
her  "  chivabous  '*  people  too  chivalrous,  to 
recall  to  our  minds  what  we  know  of  actual 
life.  She  has  probably  never  oioonntered  a 
real,  orthodox  vlUiUn,  and  she  has  the  good 
sense  and  the  good  taste  not  to  attonpt  to 
create  one ;  so  that  her  bad  people  are  sel- 
dom too  sinfU  to  purohaae  the  reader's  for- 
giveness on  easy  tsnns.  A  sense  of  hmnor 
is  more  valuable  to  an  author  for  its  negative 
influence,  probably,  than  for  the  positive  ad- 
vantages which  it  confers.  Had  Hiss  Bad 
possessed  it,  for  instance,  we  are  certain  that 
"A  Question  of  Honor"  would  have  been 
dlCTerent  in  many  respects  ftom  what  it  Is 
now.  Tbe  very  p<rint  on  which  its  plot  hinges 
would  have  been  presented  less  nakedly,  and 
there  Is  no  Important  character  in  the  book 
whom  its  chastening  band  wonld  have  left 
untouched.  Even  In  matters  of  style  its  in- 
fluence for  the  better  would  be  felt — for  one 
thing,  it  would  induce  Hiss  Beld  to  discard 
utterly  the  use  of  the  word  "  chivalry  "  and 
its  derived  adjectives,  and  the  word  knight " 
with  iit  derivatives.  It  wonld  require  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  sooialdlfliBrenoes  be- 
tween our  own  day  and  tbe  middle  ages  to 
explain  why  the  word  "  knightly,"  when  used 
in  describing  a  well-meaidng  young  man, 
causes  ns  to  smile  at  him  Instead  of  to  revere 
him ;  but  tbe  foot  that  it  Is  so  should  be  sulB- 
(»ent  to  eliminate  it  from  tbe  vocabulary  of 
orttiary  desoriptive  tenns. 


It  is  pldn,  we  hope,  that  in  speaking  thus 
of  Christian  IMd's  work  we  are  applyii^  a 
rather  higher  standard  than  it  is  customary 
to  apply  to  current  fiction.  Compared  with 
the  average  novel  that  claims  our  attention 
weekly,  it  is  as  unexceptionable  in  point  of 
art  as  it  is  wholesome  in  tone  end  interesting 
in  story.   

Thi  contemporary  novel  is  devoted  so 
exclusively  to  subjective  study  of  character, 
or  to  delineation  of  the  social  clrcomstancM 
which  produce  bigamy,  seduction,  foigery, 
and  the  other  highly-civilized  vices,  that  a 
tale  like  Harwood  "  (New  York :  E.  J.  Hal* 
k  Son),  with  its  deer-hunt.  Its  panther-fight, 
its  solitary  and  revengeful  Indian,  its  swecd- 
duel,  ita  mottoes  and  ooats-of-arma,  ito  hannt 
ed  trees,  and  dlg^og  up  of  buried  trensni^ 
nnemn  nld  fnshitwintl  snil  trut  nf  dstn  Pahmfm 
It  is  this  Tory  novelty  of  method  and  of  in^ 
dent  whidi  constitutes  the  chief  attraetkm 
^  the  story ;  but  Its  plot  Is  dramatioallj 
eoBoelTed,  and  the  nairaUve  portions  at  least 
animated  and  wdl  written,  and  it  hoMs  the 
reader's  attention  with  a  firmness  of  gra^ 
wUoh  it  seems  diffionlt  to  account  for  when 
we  lay  down  tbe  book  and  come  to  analyse 
its  contents.  In  truth,  however,  "Har* 
wood"  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  otyeo- 
tively  realistio  species  of  fiction  which  Poe 
carried  to  such  perfection  in  his  short  sto> 
riea,  such  as  "  The  Gold  Bug ; "  and  it  is 
simply  in  masquerade  when  it  puts  on  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  noveL  The  interest  is 
conBned  wholly  to  the  narrative,  the  penoa- 
al  adventures,  the  unraveling  of  a  piquant 
mystery;  the  characters  are  a  conventional 
collection  of  lay  figures,  and  the  cUalogse, 
love-making,  and  the  like,  could  hardly  be 
made  more  perversely  unnatural.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  the  author  found  it  impos- 
sible to  comply  with  the  publishers*  sugges- 
tion that  his  tale  should  be  lengthened.  He 
would  have  found  it  much  earier  to  cut  out 
half  the  inelttded  matter;  and,  if  the  cnttiBC 
out  were  done  Ju^doosly,  the  story  wonld 
l>e  greatly  Improved  in  an  artistic  sensa. 

Besides  the  narrative  proper, "  Hanrood  " 
contains  a  half-dozen  preliminary  chapters, 
in  which  the  snthor  professes  to  rdata  his 
experiences  with  various  editors  and  pub- 
lishers in  his  eflbrts  to  get  tbe  book  i^bb- 
lished.  These  eh^ters  were  c<m(ess*dly 
added  merely  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  vol* 
ume,  and  the  questionable  taato  of  the  per* 
formance  is  not  disguised  by  their  ^tistie 
ftwikness  and  "  smart "  style.  We  advise 
whoever  may  be  attracted  to  the  book  by  our 
notice  to  begin  with  "Herberfs  Journal,'* 
and  this  advice  is  given  as  much  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  author  as  of  the  reader. 


"SouimHi,**  on  tiie  title-page  of  wUeh 
the  author  of  '*  Olaves,"  etc,  fbr  the  first 
time  reveals  her  name,*  Is  an  nnpretentioos 
story,  almost  commonplace  in  its  plot  and 
incidents,  but  interesting  and  exceptionally 
well  written.  It  is  autobiographical  in  fonu, 
purportii^t  to  be  written  by  a  mlddlMged 

•Eglantine.  A  Novel.  Br  XUn  Tabt»,  Anttv 
of  "St  OUves."  "Hope  Xeredltii,*'  etc.  Vm 
Toft:  BazperABzothsis. 
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Toman,  who,  looking  back  over  ber  paat, 
yiddfl  to  a  longing  to  "write  the  story  of 
that  past,  so  that  when  the  evening  comes, 
mud  the  oompanions  of  my  life  have  dropped 
away  from  me,  and  I  w^t  alone  tin  the  time 
comes  for  me  to  go  to  them,  I  may  not  be 
qaile  altme,  having  them  with  me  itiU  in 
what  I  can  remembM  of  Aem."  nds  een- 
tenee  from  the  Introductory  chapter  itiikes 
the  keV'note  of  the  story  ai  to  both  ndMtance' 
and  ityle;  for  the  nanadve  is  one  which 
might  really  have  been  written  for  her  own 
aatisfaetlon  a  refined  and  eoltivated  lady, 
whose  Ufo  had  been  spent  **  far  from  the 
madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,"  whose  expe- 
rience had  scarcely  transcended  the  boonds 
of  the  domestic  affections,  bnt  who  bad  passed 
beneath  the  chastening  hand  of  sorrow, 
BkiUfal  as  it  is  in  eonstmotion,  however  (and 
few  fictitious  autobiographies  maintain  the 
Illusion  more  perfectly),  the  strength  of  the 
book  lies  in  its  character  sketches.  None 
of  the  characters  are  distinctly  new,  perhaps, 
though  we  do  not  at  the  moment  recall  a  pro- 
to^pe  of  Ur,  Leslie,  the  retired  mathemati- 
cian and  stndent  of  science ;  but  the  apeota] 
rdationa  and  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed  are  sufficient  to  individualize  them 
clearly.  *'  Tyne  (Eglantine),  for  example, 
belongs  to  a  not  unfamiliar  type  of  hercHne, 
yet  the  tenderness,  the  reserve,  the  entirely 
feminine  stand-point  from  which  she  is  here 
revealed  to  as,  give  her  the  f^bness  and 
eharm  of  an  entirely  orifj^al  creation.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Hiss  Leslie,  the  narra- 
tor, of  John  Elphinstoo,  the  cnrate,  and  of  Joe 
Rdlefclns,  the  eoastf  uardsman,  who,  out  of 
somewhat  conventional  types,  are  gradually 
converted  Into  persons  whose  complete  indi- 
Tidoality  It  is  not  at  all  difBonlt  to  concede. 

"  Eglantine,"  in  short,  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  kind  of  success  which  may  al- 
ways be  achieved  by  an  author  who  is  satis- 
fied to  aim  at  what  is  clearly  within  her 
power  to  perform,  and  who  respects  that  ^m 
sufficiently  to  spare  no  pains  in  carrying  it  out. 
It  is  in  no  respect  a  great  novel ;  but  it  is  thor- 
ooghly  good  of  its  kind,  and  will  add  to  the 
reader*!  stock  of  "  hamileSB  pleasure." 


Tbb  quarterly  reviews  have  now  begun  to 
indicate  their  (preamnably  weigh^)  opinion 
of  **  Qnaen  Mary."  The  (^worAr^,  analytical 
and  mildly  laudative  thronghont,  sayi :  "  To 
sum  up  onr  opinion  of  '  Qneen  Mary,'  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  the  best  specimen  of  the 
literaiT  drama  wbich  has  been  written  in  our 
time.  It  is,  at  least,  admirable  in  form.  It  ia 
better  than  Mr.  Browning's  dramatic  studies, 
which  luvc  no  form  at  all.  It  ia  better  than 
'  The  Spanish  Qipsy,'  which  has  a  hybrid 
form.  It  is  better  than  '  Bothwell,'  as  it  has 
more  backbone,  and  leas  of  the  enormous  vol- 
ume  and  verboaity  which,  we  think,  would  al- 
mju  fffsvsnt  Mr.  Swinbone  from  aohieving 
snoeesa  as  a  dramatist.  Of  the  dnunstie^jr^, 
in  the  Siiakespearesn  sense,  the  pli^,  as  we 
have  said,  has  notiiit^ ;  it  lacks  the  penonal 
interest  which  might  recsll  the  genins  of  na- 
tional action,  and  wita  the  ardor  of  patriot- 
ism by  the  representation  on  the  stage  of 
great  tiistoric  examplea.  It  Is  guilty,  too,  of 
the  blunder,  at  once  historioal  and  dramatic, 
of  maldng  a  heroine  out  of  Bloody  Mary.  Of 
ooune,  it  will  he  acted.  Tib  and  Joan  will 
mppmr  in  miraonlonsly  aeeorata  oostnmes  of 


the  period ;  Aldgate  wilt  be  very  '  richly  dec- 
oraled ; '  we  shall  be  delighted  with  the  ex- 
act representation  of  Lambeth  Palace  and  St. 
Mary's  Church;  and  a  popular  actress  will 
doubtless  draw  tears  iVom  sympathetic  eyes 
when  she  exclaims  that  '  she  has  slain  her 
It  will  be  acted,  and  then,  like  all 
plays  that  want  the  aoni  of  action,  it  will  dia- 
appear  from  the  stage.  Bnt,  aa  an  Intelleotnal 
exertiae,  as  a  soientiBo  study  of  abstract  mo- 
tives, aa  a  atimolant  of  those  snbtUe  idass 
wUob  the  luzorioos  modern  imagination  de- 
lights to  substitute  for  action,  as  a  monument 
of  ingenious  and  refined  expression,  in  alUhese 
points  Mr.  Tennyson's  drama  may  long  con- 
tinue to  afford  pleasure  to  the  resder.  And 
more  than  this,  at  a  time  when  the  tradition 
of  the  poetical  drama  lias  been  forgotten  on 
the  stage,  it  would  perlups  be  Idle  to  expect." 

Tbb  Paria  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Nmoa  gives  a  bit  of  entertaining  gosaip 
about  tiie  habits  and  ocoupationa  of  M.  Thiers. 
"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  M.  Thiers," 
he  says,  "  beyond  his  seventy-eight  years. 
His  health  is  excellent,  his  spirits  are  elastic, 
and  his  activity  ia  unabated.  He  is  on  fbot 
between  four  and  five  in  the  morning.  On 
getting  out  of  bed  he  takes  a  cup  of  chocolate. 
He  then  runs  about  the  garden,  looking  at  the 
flowers,  visits  the  greenhouse,  and  goos  to  see 
bis  horses.  Alter  doing  this  he  ascends  to  his 
library,  on  the  first  floor,  to  work  at  his  desk 
or  to  classify  his  papers.  M.  Thiers  has  sev- 
eral literary  irons  in  the  flre.  He  is  still  en- 
gaged on  his  philosophical  treatise,  and  he  is 
writing  memoirs.  A  "  Ilistory  of  Modem 
French  Art"  is  also  said  to  be  in  course  of 
progress."  .  .  .  The.^fA«Kew»  observes  that 
"  yonng  poets  are  apt  to  be  low-spirited,  not 
to  say  diadainflil  of  happiness  and  r^ardlass 
of  mirth."  .  .  .  Two  new  and  important  dooo- 
ments  relating  to  Bhakespeare  haTe  been  dis- 
covered lately.  One  ia  said  to  show  conclu- 
sively that  there  was  no  substantial  foundation 
for  the  scandal  conoeminft  the.  poet  and  Mrs. 
Davenont,  of  Oxford ;  and  the  other  is  s  quar- 
to volume  oontfuning  six  plays  issued  daring 
the  life  of  Shakespeare,  including  the  flrst  edi< 
tion  of  "  Troilus  and  Cressida."  .  ,  .  Some  of 
the  best  European  novels  are  being  translated 
into  Bpsnish,  and  published  uuder  the  title 
of  "Biblioteoa  de  Buenaa  Novelas."  Works 
1^  Handriok  Consdenee  and  Xavier  de  M^stre 
have  been  selected  to  beg^n  the  series.  .  .  . 

A.  rumor  which  will  delight  all  tme  lovers  of 
literature  Is  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Jamea  Bus- 
sell  Lowell  win  begin  to  publish  next  autumn 
eight  or  ten  volnmes  of  English  plays  and 
poems,  fVom  Marlowe  to  Dryden,  which  ho 
has  undertaken  to  edit.  The  first  volume  will 
probably  be  devoted  to  Mariowe.  .  .  .  Dr.  B. 

B.  H.  Walker,  who  has  been  ten  years  located 
at  the  Gaboon,  and  with  the  French  expedi- 
tions, is  now  on  his  way  home  with  the  in- 
tention of  publishing  his  twenty-five  years' 
flxperlenoes  inEquntorial  Africa,  during  which 
time  he  has  visited  nearly  all  the  colonies  and 
coantriea  on  the  West  Coast,  .  .  ,  The  poet 
Beidl,  author  of  the  Austrian  national  hymn, 
"  Oott  erhalte  onsem  Kaiser,"  died  at  Vienna 
on  the  18th  of  Jnly.  .  .  .  Mr.  Swinhnme  is 
■aid  to  be  writing  an  article  on  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  for  the  '*  EncydlopKdia  Britaonioa," 
.  .  .  Miss  Brsddon  is  writing  a  new  novel,  en- 
titied  '*  Dead  Men's  Shoes,"  which  will  be 
published  in  various  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
journals.  Translations  of  the  novel  will  also 
appear  aimnltaneously  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Bassia.  ,  .  .  Portugal  has  lost  one  of  its 
few  successftd  poets  and  writera  by  the  death 
of  the  Oondt  da  Castilho.   The  count,  who 


died  at  the  age  of  seventy-flve,  lost  his  eye- 
sight in  early  youth,  but  was  nevertheless  as 
indefatigable  student,  and  during  the  half-cen- 
tury that  intervened  between  his  death  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  calamity  which  brought 
on  his  hUndness  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
stndy  Of  daarioal  and  modem  poetry.  Among 
hia  nnmerons  works  special  attention  is  due  to 
his  translatiMU  from  Ovid,  Goethe,  and  Shake- 
speare, while  Itis  collection  of  original  poems, 
entitled  '*  Frimaveia,"  many  of  which  treat 
of  blindness  sre  very  bi^ly  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen.  .  .  ,  A  public  library  bos  recent- 
ly been  established  at  Yeddo  for  the  use  of 
both  natives  and  foreigners.  It  is  open  all  the 
year  round,  from  9  a.  if.  to  6  f.  h.,  except  on 
national  and  freneral  holidays,  Beaders  are 
allowed  to  make  excerpts,  but  are  not  allowed 
to'lrorrow  books  from  the  premises  without 
the  special  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. .  .  .  The  tireless  Mrs.  Oliphant  be- 
gins a  new  novel  in  the  August  MaomiiUan^ 
entitled  "  The  Curate  in  Charge."  .  .  .  The 
new  sixpenny  English  monthly,  entitled  Tkt 
London  Magaeimy  t>t  which  our  London  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Will  Williams,  is  editor,  will 
contain  in  its'flrst  numlwr  articles  by  Henry 
J.  Byron,  Charles  Gibbon,  Edmund  Dicey 
(editor  of  the  (^mrver),  Charles  H.  Boas  (edi- 
tor of  <Ak^),  William  Bawyer,  Dr.  N.  C.  Ben- 
oet,  Harvey  B.  L^h,  Anstin  Dobson,  Fred- 
erick Looker,  Lady  Dumfries  Hardy,  William 
Black,  and  Hon.  Bodney  Noel— oeitdnly  a 
goodly  array. 


THB  Inter.  States  Industrial  Exporition 
St  Ohieago  is  announced  to  open 
tember  10th,  and  the  display  promises  to  be 
unusually  oomprehenslTe  and  fine.  In  addt- 
ti(»  to  the  exposition  of  the  industrial  prod- 
nets  of  the  West,  it  will  embrace  a  lai^e  col- 
leotidn  of  ptuntings,  sculptures,  and  other 
art-objects.  Last  year  the  art  display,  which 
was  organized  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hmry  W.  Derby,  ocntained  nearly  six  hun- 
dred works,  the  m^ority  of  which  repre- 
sented foreign  names,  and  were  selected  from 
the  best  private  collections  in  this  city.  The 
galleries  for  the  exhibition  of  art-works  in 
connection  with  the  exposition  building  are 
six  In  number,  and  have  skylights,  and  are  in 
every  respect  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  This  year  the  organization 
of  the  exhibition  has  been  placed  under  the 
control  of  Hr.  Stallbrd,  who  has  made  it  hia 
aim  to  give  it  more  of  an  American  char* 
acter  than  the  corresponding  display  had  last 
season,  and,  with  that  ol^ect  in  view,  he  has 
secured  the  coSperation  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Moor*, 
of  Union  Square  fai  this  city,  and  Hr.  Wniam 
H.  Beard,  the  aidmal-painter.  By  wdl-direotad 
efforts  thcry  have  already  smt  forward  up. 
Irard  of  fonr  hundred  works  of  art  to  Chi- 
cago. Of  this  namher,  at  least  three  hundred 
and  fifty  hare  been  contributed  by  New  Tofk 
owners,  both  artists  and  collectors,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  paintings  represent 
American  names.  The  arrangemoit  of  the 
exhibition  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Beard, 
and  the  plan  is  to  form  groups,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  works  of  the  leading  artists. 
Although  the  works  of  our  New  York  artists 
will  largely  predominate  in  the  exhibition, 
those  of  Boeton,  Philadelphia,  and  other  lead- 
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ing  Eastern  cities,  it  ia  aoticipated  will  make 
a  fair  show.  Tlie  Chicago  trrtista  have  been 
allotted  one  gallery  For  the  exhibition  of  their 
own  works.  Among  the  New  York  artists 
whose  oontribations  are  to  be  groaped  is 
Ur.  E.  Moras,  the  marine-punter,  who  sends 
aa  his  ftnir  dt  force  a  Uige  plctare  entitled 
"  The  Hiubg  Ship."  It  is  a  twilight  wene, 
with  a  great,  oumnlons  olond  bandog  wtst 
tlie  horixm-line,  and  riiiBg  apparently  out 
irf  the  billowy  aea,  and  "the  nUuing  thip" 
appears  sailing  on  lier  nnknown  coarse  in  tiie 
dim  and  fading  dlstaaoe.  Mr.  Uorau  has 
I^TOD  considerable  tboaght  to  the  composi- 
tion of  this  work,  and  its  ezpreHion  of  poeti- 
cal sentiment  will  find  manj  admirers.  Mr. 
Moran  also  sends  a  view  in  New  York  Bay 
during  a  rain-squall,  which  is  very  spirited  io 
Its  rendering  of  the  effect  of  a  short,  chop- 
ping sea ;  and  lighters,  sloops,  and  other 
small  Teasels,  scudding  before  the  gale.  De 
Haas,  as  his  leading  composition,  sends  a 
view  in  the  British  Channel,  under  the  ef- 
fect of  a  stormy  sky  ;  and  a  moonlight  at 
sea,  with  Teasels  in  the  foreground,  and  a 
stroi^  effect  of  soft,  mellow-toned  light  shim- 
mering on  the  water.  Mr.  Cropscy  contributes 
one  of  his  large  autumn  scenes  on  Greenwood 
Lake,  with  the  forests  upon  its  banks  glow- 
ing with  the  crimson  and  golden  tones  p«- 
oallar  to  the  season.  From  Mr.  McEntee's 
easel  there  is  a  midwinter  snow-storm,  with 
flgnres  portrayed  with  more  than  bis  osual 
force  and  ImpressiTenees ;  and  Mr.  Casitear 
contritnttes  a  view  of  Lake  Brioits,  Swltier- 
land,  nndn*  the  dlbet  of  a  silTary-toned  sky, 
and  the  ru^ed  features  of  the  monntdns  on 
the  distant  shore,  softMied  by  atmospheric 
inflnenoe,  which  Introdoosd  with  marrel- 
oos  sablUty  and  the  most  Tcfloed  feeling. 
William  Hart,  George  C.  Lambdln,  Frederick 

E.  Church,  James  M.  Hart,  8.  J.  Guy,  Albert 

F.  BaUows,  WUIiam  T.  Btobards,  A.  H.  Wy- 
ant,  Eastman  Johnson,  William  Mi^rath,  J. 
B.  Bristol,  and  J.  0.  Brown,  are  alao  well 
represented  in  the  collection.  The  exhibi- 
tion, we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  will  be 
creditable  to  American  art,  and  i^  inflnenoe 
upon  art-cultare  at  the  West  will  no  doubt 
prove  salutary.   

The  committee  on  the  Sumner  Monument 
in  Boston  offered  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  three  best  models  for  it,  but 
without  engaging  to  use  any  of  them.  As  a 
result,  twenty-six  models  of  Mr.  Sumner  are 
now  on  exUbition  in  the  new  post-office 
building  of  that  city,  and  are  quite  Interest- 
ing from  their  variety.  The  committee  lim- 
ited the  pose  to  a  sitting  figure,  and  as  such 
the  subject  is  represented  in  the  models. 
They  have  been  made  by  artists  flrom  emy 
quarter,  and  are  of  various  dagreas  of  ezoel-' 
loioe,  two  or  three  htaa^  orauploaonsly  good 
above  the  rest  &i  most  of  these  models 
referoice  is  made,  by  the  presence  of  colored 
pet^e  about  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  to 
his  ooonaotion  with  the  slavery  question. 
Mr.  Snmner's  figure  and  beuing  when  he 
was  standing  erect  were  very  imposing,  as 
everybody  will  remember,  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, by  restricting  his  posture  to  a  sitting 
one,  the  committee  have  deprived  the  artists 
of  thdr  strongest  advantage.    Kttin^  tiie 


senator's  figure  in  these  models  is,  in  most 
eases,  insignificant,  and,  with  one  exception, 
is  commonplace.  A  pleasant,  easy  form,  in 
one  instance,  looks  as  If  listening  to  an 
animated  converflaUon.  In  another,  consider- 
able dramatic  action  ia  expressed  in  his  head 
half  turned  round,  as  his  eye  glances  at  a 
manacled  slave  who  Is  stretching  toward  him 
from  behind.  This  figure  is  the  only  one  in 
bronze  color  in  the  oolleotion,  and,  while  it  is 
vicious  so  far  as  real  art  is  conoemed,  has 
more  than  any  of  the  others  to  raise  it  above 
the  levd  of  tiie  portndt  of  an  ordinary  gen- 
tleman sitting  for  his  likeness. 

In  the  pedestals  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity 
has  been  shown,  the  one  of  the  model  roost 
easy  and  most  like  Mr.  Sumner  being  partic- 
ularly pleasing.  We  have  sometimes  alluded 
in  the  pages  of  the  Jocrkal  to  the  eminent 
features  of  the  African  race  for  art-treatment. 
The  artist  here  has  seized  on  these  capabili- 
ties, and,  in  a  procession  of  colored  people  in 
bass-relief  around  the  pedestal,  he  has  de- 
picted a  scene  of  almost  Greek  and  Arcadian 
innocence,  where  the  freed  slaves,  with  their 
children  and  lambs  and  goats,  are  garlanded 
and  dancing  In  happy  freedom. 


Son  pictures  at  Gonptl's  are  worthy  of 
attention.  One  by  Bouguereau  is  the  more 
noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it  was  painted 
several  years  a^,  and  shows  in  its  treatment 
the  conscienUous  feeling  which  belonged  to 
his  earlier  work,  when  be  was  painting  more 
for  fame  than  for  money.  The  sulyeot  rep- 
resents an  Italian  peasant-woman  seated  in  a 
reclining  attitude  upon  the  leaning  trunk  of 
a  great  eheatnut-tree,  with  two  naked  chil- 
dren playing  upon  the  mossy-carpeted  earth 
before  her.  The  children  are  oaresting  each 
other,  and  th^  action  is  watched  with  pleas- 
ure by  thdr  sWeet  but  sad  faced  moUier. 
There  are  few  artists  who  are  the  equal  of 
Bouguereau  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of 
subjects.  His  drawing  is  excellent,  and  he 
throws  around  his  groups  an  atmosphere  of 
delicate  refinement  which  appeals  to  every 
heart  In  the  painting  of  the  fiesh  there  is 
both  a  tenderness  of  tone  and  a  transpa- 
rency whic\i  reminds  one  strongly  of  his 
work  in  the  picture  of  *'  The  Twins  "  in  Mr. 
Belmont's  collection,  which  was  also  exe- 
cuted eight  or  ten  years  ago.  Of  Gompte- 
Calix's  work  there  is  a  landscape  with  figures. 
It  is  one  of  his  best  efforts  at  figure-painting, 
and  one  in  which  the  landscape  ie  kept  thor- 
oughly subordinate.  The  scene  ia  laid  in  a 
French  park,  and  a  pretty  and  spirited-look- 
ing bonne  is  shown  in  the  foreground  holding 
on  to  the  skirts  of  a  little  truant  hoy  and  ap- 
plying a  switch  vigorously  to  his  bare  body 
and  legs.  He  luis  been  playing  on  the  bank 
of  the  pool  of  water  which  is  shown  beside 
the  group,  and  his  ball  and  bat  are  floating 
away  with  the  eurrwt  The  pet  dog  belong- 
ing to  the  Uttie  truant  Is  barking  rigorously 
as  the  bonne  plies  her  switch,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance the  ladies  of  the  cb&teau  are  hurry- 
ing to  the  scene,  th^r  steps  hastened,  no 
doubt,  by  the  lusty  crying  of  the  boy.  The 
composition  is  graceful,  and  as  a  study  of 
figures,  in  connection  with  a  dark-wooded 
background,  it  presents  many  excellent  quali- 
ties. Boutibonne,  who  is  oelcbrated  for  his 


parlor-pictures  with  studies  of  modem  cos- 
tumes, as  well  as  the  exquisite  finish  be  ^ves 
to  them,  has  a  Swiss  mountain-scene  with  a 
party  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  taking 
a  ride  in  a  great  open  traveiii^-carriage.  It 
is  what  may  be  termed  a  foreground  picture, 
as  the  carriage  and  its  pretty  girls  and  tbdr' 
escorts  take  up  the  whole  canvaa.  There  ia 
the  same  care  shown  In  the  drawing  and 
painting  of  the  flgnres  and  oostnmea  which  ia 
so  attractive  in  Boutibonne's  interiois,  but 
the  compo^tion  la  too  daborate  apparently 
to  be  real.  Its  coloring  is  ezbremriy  brill- 
iant and  as  harmmiousas  a  poem.  The  col- 
lectioD  also  embraoas  a  Fompdan  interior, 
with  the  flgare  of  a  graceful  girl  hidiiig  be- 
hind the  lintel  of  an  open  door  as  if  awaiting 
the  coming  of  a  fViend.  There  is  a  grey- 
hound crouching  at  her  feet  and  other  acoea- 
sories  which  add  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
position. The  coloring  is  rich,  and  is  strong- 
ly  su^estive  of  Cooman's  work.  There  are 
works  by  Wyant,  Ch.  Jaoque,  J.  G.  Brown, 
Baugniec,  and  other  eminent  names,  wliieh 
are  also  worthy  of  attention. 

The  buildings  erecting  for  the  Museum 
of  Arts  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
one  within  and  one  upon  the  border  of  Cen- 
tral Park,  are  not  likely  to  prove  ornamental 
to  our  pleasure-ground  or  to' satisfy  culti- 
vated taste.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  as 
well  as  vexation  that  structures  from  vhteh 
we  have  all  hoped  so  much  should  prove  ab- 
solute architectural  failures.  Like  so  many 
recent  up-town  public  buildings,  they  are 
oonstruoted  of  brick  with  granite  trimmii^ 
— a  contrast  of  tones  peculiarly  raw  and  nn- 
pleasing,  which  should  have  been  specially 
avoided  in  view  of  the  numerous  coospieu- 
ous  warnings  the  architects  have  been  giv- 
ing ;  nor  is  the  form  of  either  of  these  muM> 
um-buildings  picturesque,  noble,  or  inspirit- 
ing. They  both  have  very  much  more  re- 
aemblance  to  &ctorles  than  to  edifices  da- 
voted  to  art  and  culture.  That  an  inatitntioo 
like  the  Museum  of  Art,  the  sole  purpose  of 
wUoh  is  to  cultivate  taste  and  aflbid  instruc- 
tion in  the  arts,  should  deliberately  house  it- 
self in  a  shapeless  and  ugly  pile  of  discordant 
material,  is  something  to  be  greatly  won- 
dered a^  and  specially  so  In  view  of  tiie  writ- 
known  art-taste  of  the  president  of  the  insti- 
ttttion. 


A  oamcisii  by  the  Nnt*  F^eU  Prett*  on  a 
new  statue  by  the  Italian  sculptor  Uonteverda 
is  aa follows:  "The  art-oritio  Stendlial  wrote 
in  the  year  1828 :  '  Can  sculpture  represent  Ka- 
poleon  as  he  gazes  ovor  the  sea  from  the  cliffs 
of  St.  Helena,  or  Lord  Caatlereagh  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  snioide !  Were  that  possible,  Ca- 
nova's  successor  would  be  found.*  Stendhal 
Intended  by  this  remark  to  point  out  imposd- 
ble  material  for  the  sculptor's  stt.  The  ques- 
tion has  since  then  been  answered  in  the  most 
brilliant  manner  by  the  modem  sculptor  M<ai- 
teverds.  We  had,  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition, 
an  opportunity  of  admiring  hia  *  Jenner.'  No 
one  had  thought  it  possible  to  treat  the  act 
vaocination  artistically.  Monteverde  haa  ac- 
complished the  impossible,  and  fulfilled  the 
task.  Hia  latest  statue,  *  Labor,'  is  another 
maaterpieoe  in  this  direction ;  he  has  sacoeed- 
ed  in  expressing  in  the  flgnre  of  a  stomif  mn 
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the  dilemma  whether  he  shall  betake  himself 
to  work  which  lends  in  the  end  to  solid  domea- 
tioity,  or  to  the  pablio  house  which  not  unf^e- 
qaentif  leads  to  the  galleys,  A  mere  glitnce 
at  this  figure  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  represents 
Labor.'  Monteverde  at  first  intended  to  car- 
ry out  bis  design  by  means  of  a  group ;  he, 
however,  destroyed  the  figure,  nearly  finished, 
of  a  genins  showing  the  right  way ;  the  eeo- 
ond  flgore,  wbioh  the  destroying  hammer 
spared,  speaks  for  ittelf  and  fdlly  expresses 
the  artist's  idea." 

A  WBrrsB  in  IVattr  oa  "  Artist  and  Critic  " 
has  some  just  oommenta,  we  think,  ou  the 
disposition  of  artists  to  undervalue  subject. 

Most  painters,"  he  says, "  are  so  thoroughly 
and  aU  but  exclusively  taken  op  with  the  tech- 
niqu4,  that  they  care  little  for  sny  thing  be- 
sides. The  arUst  lores  the  ati  in  a  picture  so 
mnch  that  he  is  jealous  of  the  sul^ect.  Fruse 
the  salitieot,  and  he  had  almost  as  lief  yon 
praised  the  frame.  I  have  often  heard  artists 
say  tluit,  in  looking  at  a  picture,  the  subject 
made  no  difference  to  them.  That  might  be 
trivial  or  even  ignoble,  so  long  as  there  was 
good  color,  drawing,  componition.  Now,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  if  tbe  Uchnique  be  the  life 
of  a  picture,  the  subject  is  something  even 
higher — it  is  the  soul  of  it.  Besides  drawing, 
composition,  and  color,  there  must  be  expru- 
non.  Drawing,  composition,  color,  may  be 
considered  and  estimated  separately  in  a  given 
piotnre ;  expression  belongs  to  the  whole  work 
and  to  every  part ;  and  that  wMA  itpUioriaUy 
txprmai  it  £U  moI  tul^tet  and  th»  taul^  the 

Thk  project  for  a  monument  to  Byron  has 
assumed  larger  proportions.  Instead  of  a  slab 
over  bis  grave  at  Huoknall,  it  is  now  intended 
to  erect  a  monumental  statue  of  Byron  in 
some  public  plaoe  in  the  metropolis,  of  such 
importanoe  as  to  assume  the  character  of  a  na- 
tiiuigl  monument.  Tbe  scheme  has  not  yet 
taken  a  definite  shape ;  still,  not  only  is  a  mar- 
ble itatno  in  oontemplation,  but  also  a  canopy 
in  dlasslo  s^le  to  protect  It,  and  give  impor- 
tance to  tbe  work.  For  this  purpose  a  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  is  required;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  easily  be  raised  among  ad- 
mlrets  of  tbe  poet.  The  Scott  monument  at 
Edinburgh  eoat  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 


OUB  JPASI3  LETTER. 

THE  oompotition  for  prizes  at  the  Conserva- 
toire baa  come  to  an  end.  In  some  re- 
spects the  classes  this  year  have  given  very 
satisfactory  prooft  of  progress  on  the  part  of 
the  papils.  The  lucky  prize-holders  have  a 
good  time  of  it.  Those  who  get  the  first  prize 
for  tragedy  and  comedy  enter  tbe  Com^die 
FraDQaise  at  once,  and  the  wionera  of  the  sec- 
ond pnxe  go  to  the  company  of  the  Od4ou.  In 
like  manner,  the  first  priie  tat  singing  entitlea 
the  lucky  holder  to  an  immediate  engagement 
at  the  Grand  Opdra.  Hie  jury  on  iting^ 
oompiised,  among  others,  auch  well-known 
names  as  those  of  Ambroiae  Thomaa,  Gounod, 
and  Wartel,  the  teacher  of  Nilsson,  M.  Cou- 
turier, who  carried  off  the  first  prize,  has  a 
most  beautiAil  tenor  voice,  and  was  loudly  ap- 
plaaded.  The  Grand  Op^ra  takes  also  the  sec- 
ond prize-holder,  H.  Oally,  who  has  a  noble 
basso  voice.  There  is  promise  of  a  new  and 
Mlliaot  star  in  the  galaxy  of  prima  donnas  in 
the  person  of  Mademoiselle  Ye^n,  who  car- 


ried off  two  first  prizes,  that  for  the  Grand  | 
Op6ra  and  that  of  the  Op^  Comiijue.  She 
is  graceAil,  intelligent,  and  uoaffeoted,  and  her 
double  success  called  forth  enthusiastic  plau- 
dits. The  class  of  tragedy  was  lamentably 
small.  Six  gentlemen  and  one  lady  only  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  there  was  no  first  prize 
awarded.  M.  Maials,  a  pupil  of  H.  Minnse, 
obtained  the  highest  recompense  aooorded, 
that  of  a  second  prise,  and  the  solitary  female 
was  not  adjudged  worthy  of  even  honorable 
mention.  The  men  fared  as  badly  la  the 
comedy  class,  wherein  there  were  many  more 
oompetitore,  hut  Mademoiselle  Samary,  a  pu- 
pil of  M.  Bressant,  carried  off  the  highest 
honors  among  the  ladies.  The  small  hall  of 
tbe  Conservatoire  was  crowded  to  suffocation. 
Numbers  of  people  got  in  that  had  no  right 
there  and  no  entrance-ticket,  by  a  very  simple 
trick.  To  enter  the  vestibule  it  is  merely  ne- 
cessary to  show  one's  ticket  at  the  door.  The 
lucky  ticket-holder,  therefore,  would  enter, 
ramble  aroand  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  thw 
pass  his  ticket  through  an  open  window  to  a 
Mend  ont^de,  the  sune  manmnvre  being  re- 
peated indefinitely.  For  be  it  known  that  it 
is  very  liard  to  gain  entrance  to  the  ooneoHrtoi 
the  Conservatoire,  and  the  desire  to  be  pres- 
ent is  of  oourae  in  due  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  desired  permis- 
sion. Fortunately  the  weather  was  not  very 
warm,  or  pupils,  jury,  and  audience  alike, 
would  have  been  stewed  in  that  hot,  stuffy, 
little  hall.  The  jury  for  tragedy  and  comedy 
was  enough  to  give  any  poor  novice  a  ohlll 
merely  to  contemplate  appearing  before  them ; 
it  was  composed  of  such  names  as  those  of ' 
Alexandre  Dnmas,  Edonard  Thierry,  M,  Per- 
rin.  Director  of  tbe  ComMle  Franfaiae,  and 
Got  and  Delannay,  of  the  same  theatre. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  was  exdted  the 
other  day  among  madeal  critics  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  portions  of  a  new  opera 
called  *'Dimitri,"  by  M.  Victoria  Jonddres, 
woa  to  be  performed  before  M.  Halanzier  at 
the  Grand  Op^ra  with  closed  doors,  the  public 
being,  of  course,  excluded.  There  have  been 
many  rumors  afloat  respecting  this  new  opera, 
which  ia  founded  on  the  Buasian  historical  le- 
gend of  the  pretender  Demetrius,  called  in 
the  libretto  Dimitri.  The  author  of  the  libret- 
to ia  no  other  than  M,  de  Bomier,  in  collabora- 
tion with  M.  Sylvestre.  Tbe  work  was  all 
ready  to  be  performed  before  M.  Halander, 
when  Madame  Bosine  Blooh,  to  whom  the 
leading  r6U  had  been  confided,  fell  ill.  She 
was  replftoad  by  Madame  Fnradi-iladier,  and 
the  opera  was  bislly  gotten  ready  fbr  the  de- 
cisive trial  But,  after  singing  the  fourth  num- 
ber of  the  petition,  a  dnet  between  the  soprano 
and  the  tenor.  Mademoiselle  Daram  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  hysterica,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  parformaooe.  Afdtf  obmM,!!.  Jon- 
eUres,  no  more  than  Madame  Genevi^e  de 
Brabant  1 

M.  de  Lorgeril,  whose  persistent  and  not 
unreasonable  opposition  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  vast  sums  wluch  have  been  lavished  on 
tbe  new  opera-house  has  been  unvarying  and 
remarkable,  oame  to  the  ftont  agiUn  with  a 
fresh  charge  of  eztravagaaee  and  unreason- 
able demands  on  tlie  oeca^on  of  the  Ute  mo- 
tion in  the  Assembly  for  a  grant  of  three  more 
millions  (six  hundred  thousand  dollars)  to 
complete  the  edifice.  Hia  passionate  appeal 
to  the  good  sense  and  economy  of  his  cor^i'irtt 
was  only  met  by  shouts  of  derisive  laiigbter. 
Fmally  everybody  took  to  talking  to  his  next 
neighbor  Instead  of  listening  to  the  speech  of 
M.  de  Lorgeril,  and  the  feeble  voice  of  the 
speaker  was  drowned  in  the  hum  of  private 
conversations.  After  he  got  through,  M.  Call- 


laux  undertook  to  reply  to  him,  Hia  argu- 
ment was  that  it  was  too  late  for  economy, 
that  tbe  opera-house  was  built,  and  that  it 
nwM  be  finished.  Another  deputy,  M.  Teste- 
lin,  joined  in  the  protestations  of  M.  de  Ler- 
geril,  but  in  vain.  The  amount  was  granted 
by  s  large  majority.  The  great  art  -  failure 
of  our  century  is  oooseqnently  deatined  to 
swallow  up  three  more  miUIon  fVanoa. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  gave  an  eztraot  flrom  a 
forthcoming  work  entitied  "Curious  Papers 
of  a  Courtier,"  by  the  Yioomte  de  Beaumont- 
Vaasy.  Last  Sunday  the  author  stepped  into 
his  publishers'  wareroomi  to  confer  with  them 
about  his  just-published  work,  when  a  sudden 
rush  of  blood  streamed  from  bis  mouth  and  he 
fell  dead  on  the  floor.  His  fbneral  took  plaoe 
yesterday.  Sudden  deaths  aeem  to  have  been 
unusually  rife  amid  tbe  literary  and  artistie 
celebrities  in  France  of  late. 

At  its  next  private  ntting  tbe  Academy  is 
to  teke  into  eomriderotion  the  prize  of  tix 
thousand  fianos  inatitnted  liy  the  late  M.  Onl- 
wob  fbr  the  best  work,  whetiier  in  prose  or  in 
verse,  tliathas  appeued  during  the  pait  tan 
years.  How,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  won- 
derful, will  they  ever  manage  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision 1  Of  course,  among  the  Forty,  there 
must  be  a  great  diversity  of  literary  tastes — 
soma  must  admire  Victor  Hugo,  while  othere 
detest  him ;  there  must  be  those  who  swear  by 
George  Sand,  others  who  adore  Dumas,  etc. ; 
"  La  L^gende  dee  Sidles  "  will  have  one  set 
of  advocetea,  "  La  Marquise  de  Yillemer  "  an- 
other, and  80  on.  I  confess  that  I  am  quite 
curious  to  learn  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions. But,  if  the  prize  were  to  be  accorded 
to  the  work  that  had  had  the  largest  sale  dur- 
ing the  period  af9reswd,whtt  think  yon  would 
be  the  winner  of  the  Guixot  prise  t  That  al- 
moat  nnmMiUonable  mass  of  flith,  the  "Ma- 
demoiaelle  Giraud,  ma  Femme,"  of  Bifilot,that 
preidoaa  novel  having  already  passed  tiironi^ 
forty-two  editiona  I  A  oharming  oomnenfe, 
truly,  on  the  moral  and  literary  toatea  of  tiie 
France  of  the  present  day  I 

Great  men  should  have  good  memoriee,  or 
at  leaat  should  look  closely  to  their  statements. 
The  royalist  and  imperialist  papers  are  now 
making  merry  over  a  slip  of  the  pen  of  Victor 
Hugo.  In  the  preface  to  his  last-published 
work,  "Avant  TExil,"  occurs  the  following 
passage: 

"One  October  evening  in  the  year  1813, 
I  was  passing  the  Ghuroh  of  8t,-Jaoquea  dn 
Hont-Fas,  holding  my  mother's  hand.  A  large, 
white  plaoordwaa  posted  up  against  one  of 
the  columns  of  the  doorway.  My  mother 
stopped  me,  and  sud, '  Bead.'  This  is  what  I 
read :  '  Empire  Franks.  By  sentence  of  the 
First  Council  of  War,  the  ex-Generals  Ualet, 
Guidal,  and  Laborie,  have  been  shot  in  the 
plain  of  Grenelle.'  *  Lahorie,'  stdd  my  moth- 
er, '  remember  well  that  name.  He  was  yoor 
godfather.'  >■ 

Turn  we  now  to  "  Victor  Hugo  :  Belated 
by  a  Witness  of  his  Life,"  a  work  that  was 
written  under  the  poet's  immediate  supervi- 
sion, if  not  from  his  actual  dictation — indeed, 
some  go  so  &r  as  to  say  that  he  wrote  it  him- 
self; which  is  more  tiian  probable.  We  open 
at  page  SSO  and  find  the  following  paragraph ; 

"  The  next  d^  Engtoe  and  Victor  were 
passing  by  St.  -  Jacques.  One  of  tbe  fine 
penetrating  T^ns  of  antumn  was  falling.  Tbe 
rain  was  a  pretext  for  the  two  children  to 
linger  in  tbe  street,  and  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  colonnade.  While  they  were 
laughing  and  playing,  the  attention  of  Victor 
waa  attracted  by  a  placard.  It  was  the  sen- 
tence which  had  condemned  Malet,  Lahorie, 
and  their  aooomplioes,  to  death.   The  exeoo- 
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tioQ  Tras  to  take  place  that  very  day.  These 
oameB  revealed  nothings  to  the  ohildrea ;  they 
only  knev  Lahorie  UDder  the  faUe  name  which 
he  bore  when  he  was  concealed  at  the  Feul- 
laatineB.  Victor  reoommenced  laughing  and 
playing,  while  his  godfather  wai  being  put  to 
death." 

What  think  you  of  th«  two  pasaagea  the 
oareleaa  gayety  of  the  nnthinkiiig  ehUd  traiu- 
fonned  a  few  yean  later  Into  in  indelible  re- 
membrance wbioh  waa  to  dedde  the  whole  ta- 

tore  life  of  the  poet  I  The  simple  fact  is  prob- 
ably this :  In  each  passage  there  ia  an  effect — 
the  etbot  of  contrast  in  the  earlier  pasaage, 
that  of  eolemnity  and  impreeaiTeness  in  the 
later.  False,  if  you  will ;  but,  oh  I  how  e»- 
sentittlly,  how  thoroughly  Frenoh !  Never 
mind  truth — be  dramatic  and  atrikiog  at  all 
hazards  1 

Michel  Levy  has  Just  pablished  "  La  B^te 
Noire,"  a  new  novel  by  Edoaard  Gadol,  and 
"Pompeii — Hercalaneum ;  A  Studyof  Boman 
Uanners,"  by  J.  de  Beranon.  Caaimir  Pont 
has  iesaed  "La Tie  Pariaienne,"  by  Armand 
Lapointe ;  and  Denta  aonotmoea,  among  other 
forthcon^ng  worka,  the  last  volume  of  "  Les 
Cinq,"  by  Paul  Feval;  "LeaBeUes  FoHea," 
by  Julea  Claretie ;  and  a  new  edition  of  "  Les 
Demoiaelles  do  Bon^y,"  by  Alberic  Second — 
this  last  work  has  received  the  prize  of  virtue 
as  being  the  most  conducive  to  morality  of  any 
issued  within  the  last  year.  The  last  number 
of  the  Revue  da  D«ux  Mimdet  oontalna  a  fan- 
tastic tale,  by  Paul  de  Musset,  entitled  "Les 
Pents  du  Turco,"  and  the  first  IsBtallment  of 
a  novel,  by  George  Sand,  called  "  Marianne." 
Apropot  of  George  Sand  and  her  oontribntiona 
to  that  periodioal,  we  are  told  that  eome  yrara 
ago  she  quarreled  with  the  editor,  and  only 
consented  to  write  for  it  again  at  a  rate  of 
oompensation  theretofote  unheard  of  in  the 
annals  of  the  JSmw— it  pqing  worse,  proba- 
bly, than  any  other  periodical  of  the  same  re- 
pute and  prosperity.  The  terms  she  exacted 
were  one  thousand  franca  (two  hundred  dol- 
lars) per  printed  sheet  of  the  Jtfpv» — whioh, 
as  a  sheet  consists  of  sixteen  pages,  was  only 
twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  printed  page 
— by  no  means  an  exorbitant  price  when  the 
celebrity  of  George  Sand  aa  a  writer  ia  taken 
into  oonsideration.  Her  only  English-writing 
rival,  George  Eliot,  could  probably  command 
four  times  as  much.  But  the  price  waa  an  un- 
heard-of one  for  the  Jbotw  to  give,  and  it  was 
not  without  many  groana  and  Mghs  that  the 
pabUshera  consented  to  her  tenna.  It  ia  a 
well-known  rule  with  the  editors  of  the  Atim 
dn  Dtm  IfondM  never  to  pay  tar  the  first  ar- 
tiele>of  any  author  that  appears  in  their  pages, 
no  nutter  how  great  or  how  well -founded  the 
renovm  of  that  author  may  be. 

I  have  been  told  that,  all  reports  to  the 
contrary  notwithataniUng,  the  elder  Dumaa 
was  aotoally  a  married  man.  His  wife  waa  an 
actresa.  Tlieir  union  waa  by  no  meaoa  a  hap- 
py one,  and  they  soon  separated  by  mutual 
consent.  The  mother  of  hia  celebrated  son 
was  of  good  family  but  reduced  circumatanoes, 
and  when  ahe  first  met  the  great  novelist  ahe 
waa  keeping  a  small  einmlating  library  on  one 
of  the  side-etreets  of  Paris.  And,  apropos  of 
the  elder  Dumas,  the  fbllowing  anecdote  re- 
apeoting  him  has  been  recently  published :  A 
friend  once  called  upon  him  to  request  him  to 
indorse  a  note.  This  Dumaa  oheerfldlyi^reed 
to  do,  and,  as  he  took  up  the  pen,  he  glanced 
at  the  note,  and  asked : 

*'  How  much  U  that  stamped  paper 
worth!"  . 

"  Ten  centa,"  was  the  reply. 

Dum^s  wrote  his  name,  8nd,fiinfpng  down 
the  pen,  bo  cried : 


"  Now  it  is  worth  nothing  I " 

The  theatres  are  heginniug  to  display 
symptoms  of  the  approach  of  the  busy  sea- 
son. The  Vari£t4a  reopened  its  doors  last 
night  with  Serpette's  "  Manoir  de  Fictordu." 
Aim^e  and  "  Les  Brigands  "  are  set  down  for 
the  16th  of  this  month.  Notwithstanding  the 
continued  suoeess  of  the  "Proods  Teaura- 
dienz  "  at  the  Tandeidlle,  it  is  to  be  replaced 
on  Saturday  by  a  drama  in  verse,  called 
"Jean-Nn-Pieds."  The  arrival  Mademtd- 
selle  Del^torte  IVom  Buaaia  ia  anxiously 
awaited  at  the  Gymnase.  She  is  to  make  her 
rtntris  in  a  revival  of  "  Frou-Frou,"  in  which 
play  she  has  had  great  aucceaa  in  St.  Peters- 
hui^.  If  she  were  <ml/}f  not  so  pi^,  but  ahe 
is  downright  ugly,  and  not  with  a  pitAuresque 
or  poetic  ugliness  either.  However,  she  is 
one  of  the  most  delicately-pure  of  actresses— a 
chaste  and  ndEM  talent,  as  eome  of  her  French 
oritios  define  it.  The  production  of  Sedwne's 
"  Pbilosophe  sane  le  savoir,"  at  the  Com4die 
Franfdae,  has  been  postponed  on  account  of 
the  illneu  of  Manbant,  who  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  ophthalmia.  The  piece  is  to  be 
played  aoo(»<Ung  to  the  ori|pnaI  text,  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  of  Bedaine  having  been  lately 
disooTcred  among  theard^ves  of  theCom£die 
FranQaise.  Blanche  Baretta  la  to  snatain  the 
oharaoter  of  tbe  heroine.  There  is  again  talk 
of  producing  "  Faust "  at  the  Grand  Opdra. 
This  time  it  is  sud  that  the  hiilliantly-suc- 
oessful  d^tiiante,  Mademoiselle  de  Beask^,  ia 
to  be  the  Jfar^utHU.  But  Gailhard,  the  basso, 
has  juat  gone  off  on  a  eonge  of  a  month,  so 
that  the  of  MephdOophilea  will  have  to  be 
confided  to  Bataille,  who  is  a  very  inferior 
singer.  Boa^ni's  "Count  Ory,"  and  a  new 
ballet  eaUed  "  Sylvia,"  are  also  in  preparaUon, 
but  will  not,  It  is  aaid,  be  prodnoed  before  next 
October.  Oliesoeneiyror^BobertleDiable" 
is  all  ready,  and  there  is  talk  of  confiding  the 
fAb  of  AUet  to  MademoiaeUe  de  Bqaski,  who 
aeema  decidedly  to  be  the  rising  star  of  the 
Grand  Op4ra.  At  the  Th^tre  Hiatorique 
"  Lee  Mnsoadins,"  by  Julea  Claretie,  is  in  ac- 
tive preparation.  The  scene  of  this  new 
drama  is  lud  during  the  period  of  the  Frenoh 
Bovolution.  Tnc  great  tragic  actress  Made- 
moiselle Bousaeil  is  to  sustain  the  leading  fe- 
male rtiU,  and  great  tilings  in  the  way  of  ace- 
neiy  and  costumes  are  promised. 

Loot  H.  Hoopkb. 


OVB  LONDON  LETTER. 

That  moat  indefittigable  of  dimbera,  Mr. 
Douglas  Freshfield,  the  author  of  "  Travels  in 
the  Caucaaus  and  Bashan,"  and  the  editor  of 
1%^  Mptiu  Journal,  has  just  given  na,  through 
Messrs.  Longmans,  a  volume  descriptive  of 
hifl  impressions  and  experiences  of  some  of 
the  least-known  pacta  of  beautiflil  Italy.  His 
work — which  contains  maps  and  illustrations 
— ia  called  "  The  Italian  Alps,"  and  is  written 
in  a  really  very  genial  style.  It  is  not  devoid 
of  amn^g  aoeodotea ;  It  oontainB,  moreover, 
some  capital  word-pictures.  Tet  withal,  Mr. 
Freshfield  is  a  modest  writer;  he  oalla  hia 
present  production  a  "gtdde-hook."  A  guide- 
book, fnwotht  Wonld  that  Jfiimy  ware 
written  half  so  well  t  Thovgh  we  have  had 
many  volumes  of  late  on  Italy,  most  of  it  re- 
mains a  terra  ineogniia  both  to  anthtnrs  and 
tourists  in  general.  These  are  the  places  Mr. 
Freshfield  dwells  upon.  He  dwells  upon  "the 
ezqmsite  valleys  round  the  head  of  ijtgo  Mag- 
giore;"he  dwells  on  the  mountains  of  Val 
Masino  and  Yal  Livlgno,  which,  aaya  he, 
though  "  distant,  respectively,  only  a  day's 
journey  west  and  east  of  the  crowded  Upper 


Engadine,"  yet  "  are  still  lefl  to  their  bears 
and  Bergamasqne  shepherda ; "  he  dwells  on 
the  Punta  Trubinesca,  "  a  noble  peak,  which, 
seen  from  Monte  Generosoa,  heads  the  army 
of  the  Kluetlan  Alps,"  and  "  has  been  but 
once  ascended,  though '  it  is  aooeasible  to 
anybody  who  can  cross  the  Diavolezxa  Pass 
or  oHmb  the  ^tlls ;  he  dwellB  on  muiy  an- 
other little-trodden  spot  in  Tidno,  Lombardy, 
the  Trmtino,  or  Yenetia.  By-the-way,  Mr. 
Freahfleld  highly  lands  some  of  the  natiTea— 
those  of  the  southern  dolomites  especially, 
whom  he  praises  for  their  venturesomeneas 
(have  they  not,  asks  he,  "  alone  and  uninvited 
by  foreign  gold,  found  their  way  to  the  tope 
of  the  highest  peaks  t ")  and  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  "  quick  courtesy."  The  most  en- 
tertaining chapter  ia,  perhaps,  that  on  "  Men 
and  Mountains."  In  Uiis,  our  author  pardons 
the  late  Canon  Eingsley's  attack  on  mountaina 
in  "  Prose  Idyls,"  on  the  ground  that  it  was, 
after  all,  "  only  a  plea  for  fiats,"  and  waimtj 
eulogises  M.  Lopp^'a  plantings  of  AlpiiM 
scenery.  That  artist,  he  assures  na,  "  paista 
with  wonderful  skill  not  only  the  forms  of  the 
sAwf,  but  the  shades  and  hues  given  by  the 
imprisoned  light  and  refiectiona  to  this  boMea 
mass ; "  in  short,  "  so  faithful,"  according  to 
Mr,  Freshfield  —  and  he  ought  to  be  a  good 
judge  —  "ore  these  pictures  that  Professor 
Tyudsll  would  find  in  them  fit  illustrations 
for  a  popular  discourse ; "  while  "  so  perfect 
is  sometimes  tbe  illusion  that  we  should  al- 
most fear  a  modem  version  of  Zeuxia  and  tbe 
birds,  and  expect  to  hear  tbe  lecturer  calling 
on  his  assistant  to  drive  stakes  into  the  can- 
vas." I  don't  know  whether  any  of  Loppi's 
worka  have  found  thdr  way  to  New  York,  bvb 
they  are  certainly  ftill  of  realistie  power— 
grand  in  eonoeption  and  exeention. 

The  other  day  there  was  vitneesed.  in  West- 
minster  Abbey  a  solemn  sight.  It  waa  one 
which  made  the  looker^n  recall  to  mind  the 
brave  deeds  of  thatbraTeat  of  arctic  explorers. 
Sir  John  Franklin,  for  it  consisted  in  the  un- 
veiling of  the  memorial  erected  to  that  fiunooa 
knight's  memory  by  hia  juatnieceased  widow. 
The  memorial  is  of  the  best  possible  kind— it 
is  a  lifelike  bust  of  Sir  John  himself,  and  the 
sculptor,  Mr.  Matthew  Noble,  has  done  hit 
work  admirably.  I  should  mention  that  a 
handsome  Gotiiio  canopy  in  alabastw  ani^ 
mounta  the  buat,  and  that  beneath  it  is  a  mar- 
ble ship,  while  the  insoriptions  (due  to  that 
most  liberal-minded  ^vine,  Dean  Stoaley) 
run  thus : 

"  O  ye  frOBt  and  cold,  O  ye  ice  and  snow, 
Bless  ye  the  Lord;  praise  Mm  and  magnify 
him  forever." 

Then  comes  the  following  verse  by  Tenny- 
son : 

**  Not  here ;  the  white  North  has  thy  bones ;  aad 
thou, 
Heroic  saUor«oal, 
Alt  paiihig  on  thine  happier  voyage  now. 
Toward  no  eartli^  pole." 

On  either  side  of  the  monument  are  tba 
following  inscriptions : 

"To  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  bora 
April  10, 1786,  at  SpUaby,  LiQColasblre,  died  ^ane 
11, 1817,  off  Point  Victory,  In  tbe  Froscn  Oeen. 
the  bekivedchlef  of  flie  crews  who  periabedwia 
bim  In  cofflpletlug  ttie  discovery  ot  the  northwest 
passage.  This  monnment  was  erected  by  Jane, 
bis  tridow,  who,  afttar  long  waiting  and  aending 
manyin  search  of  him,  herself  departed  to  find  him 
in  the  realms  of  life,  July  18,  187S,  aged  eighty- 
three  years." 

A  lady  with  whose  nom  d«  pluttu  you  are 
familiar,  "  Stella,"  of  "  Becot^s  of  the  Heart" 
fune,  ia  obvionaly  a  very  energetic  poetess. 
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At  any  rat«,  she  is  detflrmtned  not  to  hide  her 
light  under  a  busliel,  wherefore  she  is  actually 
advertiaing  over  here,  on  our  '*  hoardings  "  by 
means  of"  broadaidea,"  her  reoently-pabUshed 
"  tiag«dj  in  five  utB,**  "  Sappho  I "  7et  tot; 
mnoh  aftaid  am  X  that  ahe  won't  make  it  pay, 
and  thia  notwithstanding  that,  as  the  Qn^Ma 
H78  with  aome  troth,  the  pli^  **  is  lUl  of  Are 
and  force,  and  is  thorooghly  readable." 

Mr.  George  Bignold  ia  having  a  snooessfol 
time  of  it  at  the  Queen's.  Understand,  we 
don't  puff  and  laud  httn  as  you  do  ;  still,  we 
like  him  and  go  to  bear  and  aee  him.  Within 
the  last  few  days  be  baa  asaumed  for  oor  edi- 
fication the  character  of  Amot  Olarh.  A-mot 
CUirhy  I  haVe  no  doubt  yon  know,  is  the  hero 
of  the  late  Watts  Fhillipa'a  drama  of  that 
name  ;  moreover,  it  ia  one  of  Mr,  Bignold'a 
original  parts,  and  be  portrays  it  with  both 
vigor  and  pathos.  The  yonng  actor's  wife, 
mit  ICis  Marie  Henderson,  is  JfSM^  VmgTum. 

WTT.T.Itllll, 


FLYING  MZSr  AND  MCA  CHINES. 

rwas  Qoethe  who  said, "  We  feel  in  ua 
the  garms  of  boulties  which  we  must 
not  expect  to  see  derelcped  in  this  life,  and 
one  of  theae  is  flying."  Whila  the  GennaD 
poet  and  philosopher,  even  in  his  most  pro- 
phetic mood,  dared  not  hope  for  an  achieve- 
ment for  man  that  would  make  him  the  com- 
panion of  the  bird,  others  more  bold,  if  not 
more  wis^  have  long  been  busy  in  the  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problem  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion. We  all  remember  the  old  Greek  fable 
of  '*  Dndalus  and  hia  son  Icarus,"  how  they 
made  for  themselves  wings  of  feathers,  fast- 
ened with  threa4  and  wax,  and  bow  the  boy, 
heedleu  of  the  father's  sage  advice,  flew 
too  high,  and  so  exposed  bis  wax-fastened 
wings  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  softened 
the  wax,  and  thus  precipitated  the  too  bold 
Bsrigator  from  the  sea  of  air  above  into  the 
sea  of  water  beneath.  This  is  but  a  fable,  it 
Is  tme,  and  yet  the  history  of  many  subse- 
qsent  ventarea,  thoagh  verified  by  authentic 
twotda,  seemi  hardly  fandfiil.  Hartwig, 
fat  Us  reoently-pnUidiod  work,*  noUoes  mt- 
•nl  of  Ae  mors  important  of  these  attempts 
at  flying.  In  the  yntr  1678,  one  Besnier,  a 
loeksmsth  of  Saljid,  in  France,  constmeted  a 
machine  which  ctmilsted  <tf  four  wings  or 
large  flaps,  which  were  worked  by  lerers  rest- 
ing upon  his  shoulders,  and  moved  alternate- 
ly by  bands  and  feet.  B;  means  of  this  con- 
trivance, the  Inventor  Is  said  to  have  been 
able  to  descend  slowly  through  the  air  from 
great  heights,  but  all  bis  efforts  at  ascent 
proved  fruitless.  Leonardo  da  Yinci  is  said 
to  have  numbered  a  flying -machine  among 
hia  many  mechanical  devices.  In  the 
Marquis  de  Baoquerille  attempted  to  fly 
from  his  residence  on  the  Qoai  des  Thiatins, 
Paris,  to  a  point  over  the  Sdne.  The  voyage 
was  but  half  accomplished,  however,  when 
the  wings  ceased  to  act,  and  the  noble  mar^ 
qois  came  suddenly  to  earth.  In  addition  to 
dMSe  somewhat  doubtfal  statements  of  par- 

*  The  Atrial  World.  A  Popular  Account  of  the 
Vbenomena  and  Life  of  the  Atmosphere.  By  O. 
Bartwig,K.siidP.D.  RewTork:D.  Appletoa  A 

ool  urn. 


tial  success  are  the  many  records  of  absolute 
failure.  In  the  year  I'J'Ji  the  Abbi  Desfarges, 
canon  of  St.-C!roix,  at  Etampes,  announced 
that  he  would  make  a  journey  in  the  air  seated 
in  a  flying-chariot.  The  time  arrived ;  the 
spectators  appeared  in  great  numbers ;  and 
the  clerical  inventor  took  hia  seat  in  his 
chariot,  which  rested  upon  the  tower  of 
GuiteL  This  chariot  is  described  as  a  kind 
of  a  boat  or  gondola,  seven  feet  long  and  two 
and  ottfr-half  broad,  attached  to  which  were 
broad  wings,  the  weight  of  the  whole  being 
forty-dght  pounds ;  tills,  added  to  that  of  the 
canon's  body,  gave  a  total  weight  of  two  hon. 
dred  and  thirteen  ponnds.  When  all  was  in 
rea^ess  the  rignal  was  e^vcn ;  the  wings, 
obedient  to  the  effbrts  ot  the  man  beneath, 
began  to  flap ;  but,  alas  I  the  chariot  did  not 
move,  and  has  not  moved  to  this  day.  Anoth- 
er record  of  failure  is  that  of  the  flylng-maa, 
invented  by  Jacob  Degen,  a  watchmaker  of 
Vienna,  and  here  illustrated.  This  consisted 
of  two  oval-shaped  concave  wings,  made  of 


A  careful  study  'of  the  anatomy  of  birds 
and  their  muscular  structure  has  caused  the 
modern  physicist  to  assert  that,  if  a  man 
would  carry  hia  heavy  l>ody  through  the  air 
unaided  by  any  buoyant  medium,  he  will  have 
to  do  it  by  means  of  wings  having  a  surface 
of  at  least  twelve  thousand  feet,  which  wings 
must  needs  beat  the  air  several  times  a  sec- 
ond. These  ere  demonstrable  facts,  and  yet 
the  work  of  invention,  experiment,  and  failure 
goes  on. 

Of  a  somewhat  diflbrent  order  Atm  the 
timple  flying-man  are  several  of  the  more 
recently-proposed  methods  of  afirial  naviga- 
tioii,  which  are  designed  to  use  gas  and 
steam  as  allies.  We  recently  announced 
that  certain  English  engineers,  of  recognized 
position  and  profesnonal  ability,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  construcUoD  of  an  air-ship  of 
novel  form,  which  promised  to  prove  a  suc- 
cess. No  one,  however,  save  those  in  the 
confidence  of  the  parties,  is  yet  instmcted 
as  to  its  special  merits. 


canvas  stretched  over  a  light  wooden  frame- 
work, and  attached  by  means  of  a  yoke  ronnd 
the  neck.  These  canvas  wings  were  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  aid  of  ingeniously-contrived  hand- 
and-foot  levers.  So  confident  was  Degen  that 
be  had  discovered  the  secret  at  last,  that,  in 
the  presence  of  a  multitude,  he  made  his  first 
attempt  by  endeavoring  to  rise  from  the  level 
ground.  Failing  in  this,  he  ascended  in  a 
balloMi,  and,  suspended  from  it  by  a  rope, 
attempted  to  fly,  bat  bis  best  efforts  were 
fraitless,  and  his  name  soon  was  added  to  the 
long  list  of  **flyiiig-men  who  f^led  to  fly." 
In  s^teof  tiiBM  numerons  finlnrea,  there  are 
yet  many  hopeM  soals,  and  we  doubt  not  but 
that  the  patent  records  for  each  snoceeding 
year  contain  the  name  and  claim  of  some 
sanguine  inventor  and  his  machine.  While 
we  may  find  in  oni^  hearts  srane  sympathy  for 
the  unfortunate  Icarus,  there  seems  to  be 
little  wisdom  or  justice  in  granUng  it  to  those 
of  his  imitators  who  rin,  having  greater  light. 


3' 


It  is  by  no  means  &  favorable  sign  in  con- 
nection with  these  efibrts  that  in  every  in- 
stance the  inventors  are  prone  to  surround 
their  work  with  a  halo  or  cloud  of  mystery, 
through  which  the  inquisitive  world  is  in- 
structed not  to  penetrate  or  peer.  While 
the  Englishmen  are  at  work,  we,  too,  in 
America  are  not  idle,  as  appears  by  the  many 
though  unsatisfactory  accounts  of  the  forth- 
coming Baltimore  air-ship.  Of  the  form  and 
structure  of  this  American  invention  little  is 
as  yet  known.  The  inventor  is  said  to  be 
oonfidoit,  and,  what  Is  still  better,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  rich  patron.  The  SeUiU^  Atiur- 
teoH,  which  should  know  all  about  It,  being 
the  leading  Ameriou  mechanical  journal, 
oonfBSSes  to  knowing  very  little.  This  litUe, 
however,  reads  as  follows : 

"  So  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  construc- 
tion of  the  invention,  it  includes  a  boat,  made 
of  oiled  canvas  and  wire,  sixty-fire  feet  long. 
This  has  two  masta  of  steel,  each  twenty- 
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eight  feet  high,  between  vhiob  is  extended  tn 
^g-shaped  bollooQ,  the  points  of  the  latter 
being  held  in  a  wire  net-work.  Around  the 
middle  of  the  balloon  are  j^rdles  and  net- 
ting*, the  latter  of  whloli  ooma  down  and  anp- 
port  the  oar,  vhiob,  ve  aappoae,  is  the  boat. 
At  each  end  of  the  bo^  ia  a  propeller,  also  of 
wire  and  canvas.  One  aorev  pnlla  and  the 
other  puahea.  These  are  independent,  and 
drive  the  boat  in  cither  direction. 

"  Besides,  there  are  two  large  rudders,  one 
at  each  end,  and  also  independcDt.  On  each 
side  of  the  boat  is  fastened  by  hinges  a  wing 
thirtyftve  feet  long  by  fifteen  feet  wide  in 
fVont,  ten  feet  wide  behind,  and  concave  be- 
neath. These  wings  are  driven  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  flaps  per  minute, 
and  the  propellers  at  twelve  hundred  revolu- 
tions, by  an  eight-horae  hydranlio  engine  1o- 
oated  in  the  car. 

"  The  vhole  machioe  ia  to  weigh  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  and  the  balloon  to  hold  eigh- 
ty thousand  enbio  ftet  of  gas ;  twelve  thoa- 
aand  poanda  of  load  are  to  be  transported  at 
the  rata  of  seventy  miles  an  hour  in  still  ^r, 
and  the  ocean  is  to  be  oroassd  in  fifty  hours." 

It  would  be  vaip  and  faithless  in  this  age 
of  invention  to  say  men  never  will  navigate 
the  air,  and  yet  we  venture  the  prediction 
that  that  result  will  not  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  any  Icnown  force  as  now  applied 
for  the  generation  of  motive  power. 


A  VAVoBiTX  theme  with  the  editors  of  ao- 
oallad  health  joumala  and  household  medical 
gnidaa  is  that  of  "  overwork,"  and  so  mneh  has 
been  written  on  this  sultject,  and  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that,  were  we  to  believe  and  act  upon  the 
advice  thus  given,  the  world  would  beoome  al- 
most a  hive  of  drones.  We  oonfldently  believe 
that  so  far  as  honest  brain-work  goes  the  more 
we  do  of  it  the  better,  and,  if  owing  to  a  reck- 
less disregard  of  recognized  hygienic  and  san- 
itary laws  an  occasiooal  "  student "  flnds  an 
early  grave,  let  the  blame  be  put  where  it  be- 
loi^,  and  not  credited  to  the  worthy  zeal 
that  some  call  "overwork."  Having  long 
held  to  this  opinion,  and  believing  that  facts 
Tonld  susbun  us,  we  are  gratified  to  find  that 
an  eminent  English  physician  has  given  ex- 
prasston  to  alike  view,  and,  oomiag  as  it  does 
from  one  high  in  anthority*  we  trust  tt  will  re- 
ceive the  attention  from  both  students  and 
drones  that  it  deaerves.  We  eoodenae  from 
Dr.  Wilk*s  communiostion  as  it  appears  in  the 
Zoned  as  follows.  After  answering  the  simple 
question  "Are  people  suffering  from  over- 
work!" with  a  decided  "Nol"  the  writer 
says :  "  Medically  speaking,  I  see  hatf  a  dozen 
persons  suffering  ttom  want  of  occupation  to 
one  who  is  crippled  by  his  labors.  Very 
often,  when  a  business  man  complains  of  being 
overdone,  it  may  be  found  that  his  meals  ore 
irregular  and  hurried,  that  he  takes  no  ezer- 
dse,  is  rather  partial  to  brondy-and-aoda,  and 
thinks  it  ia  not  improper  to  poison  himself 
with  nicotine  every  night  and  morning." 
Passing  from  man  to  woman,  the  ease  is  made 
to  appear  even  more  seve^.  It  is  not  over- 
work, therefore,  that  Is  to  be  deprecated,  pro- 
vided the  work  is  le^timate,  and  such  as  to 
ol^m  a  normal  ezeroise  of  the  ftmotlons.  The 
brun  Is  an  en^e  of  many  horse-power ;  its 
energy  mnst  be  aocoanted  for  in  some  way ;  if 
not  nsed  for  good  purposes  it  will  be  for  bad, 
and  "  mischief  will  be  found  for  idle  hands  to 
do."  So  the  work  is  actually  a  safeguard. 
The  human  body  is  made  for  work,  and  just  as 
the  moBcles  are  better  prepared  for  work  by 
previous  trMoing,  so  the  nervous  system, 


whether  it  be  the  brain  or  spinal  column,  be- 
comes more  energized  by  use.  It  is  only  dur- 
ing sleep  that  the  brain  is  actually  inactive, 
and  hence,  if  we  will  not  give  it  work  to  do, 
it  will  find  that  to  engage  its  energy,  even 
though  in  the  end  the  labor  be  profitless. 
After  referring  in  a  plun  though  hardly  gen- 
tle manner  co  the  men  and  women  whom  the 
frivolities  of  life  keep  "  idly  tmsy,"  the  writer 
contrasts  them  with  those  whose  minds  are 
never  at  rest,  and  yet  who  live  to  a  good  old 
age.  As  the  closing  passages  are  not  only 
truthfbl  as  to  facts,  but  of  value  by  the  sug- 
gestions they  contain,  we  are  prompted  to 
quote  them  at .  length,  and  should  there  be 
among  our  readers  some  of  these  overworked 
brain-workers,  they  wUl  find  in  these  words 
sage  counsel  and  encouragement.  The  writer 
refers  to  the  honest,  cheerful,  but  constant 
workers  as  follows;  "Fraotioolly  they  have 
no  rest,  for,  when  one  ot^Jeot  of  atndy  is  com- 
plete, they  conmience  to  pursue  snother.  It  is 
by  the  happy  &oal^  of  diverting  the  powers 
into  different  channels  that  this  is  aooom- 
plished.  Instances  might  easily  be  quoted  of 
statesmen,  judges,  and  members  of  our  own 
profession,  who  know  no  absolute  rest,  and 
who  woald  smile  at  the  suspidon  of  hard  work 
injuring  any  man.  I  make  it  a  custom  to  ask 
young  men  what  their  second  occupation  is — 
what  pursuit  have  they  besides  their  bread- 
earniug  employment.  Those  ore  happiest  who 
possess  some  object  of  interest,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  there  are  few  who  find  delight  in  any 
branoh  of  soienoe.  The  purely  soienttflc  man 
finds  his  best  rSOTcation  in  literature  or  art, 
but  even  in  intelleotud  work  so  many  differ- 
ent beolties  are  employed  that  a  pleassot  di- 
version Is  fbnnd  in  irimply  ohsn^g  the  kind 
of  labor.  For  example,  a  judge  ^ter  sitting 
all  day,  and  giving  his  olosest  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  oases  be'fore  him,  may  yet  find 
relief  in  his  evenings  by  solving^  problems 
in  mathematics.  The  subject  of  overwork, 
then.  Is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
study,  and  bos  to  be  discussed  daily  by  all  of 
us.  My  own  opinion  has  already  been  ex- 
pressed, that  the  evils  attending  it  on  the 
community  at  large  are  vastly  over-estimated ; 
and,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  the 
persona  with  unstrung  nerves  who  apply  to 
the  doctor  are,  not  the  prime-minister,  the 
bishops,  judges,  and  hard-working  profes^n- 
al  men,  but  merohanta  and  stoek-brokers  re- 
tired from  business,  government  olerks  who 
work  from  ten  to  four,  women  whose  domes- 
tic duties  and  bad  servants  are  driving  them 
to  the  grave,  young  ladies  whose  visits  to  the 
village  school  or  Sunday  performance  on  the 
organ  are  undermining  their  health,  and  so  on. 
In  short,  and  this  is  the  object  of  the  remarks 
with  whioh  I  have  troubled  your  readers,  that 
in  my  experience  X  see  more  ulments  arise 
from  want  of  occupation  than  from  overwork, 
and,  taking  the  various  kinds  of  nervous  and 
dyspeptic  ailments  whioh  we  are  constantly 
treating,  I  find  at  least  six  due  to  idleness  to 
one  from  overwork." 

Ous  readers  who  have  watched  with  inters 
est  the  progress  of  the  Kngliah  Arctic  Ezpeffi- 
tion,  and  who  are  now  w^ting  eagerly  l*or  the 
first  official  report  from  the  Alert  and  Discov- 
ery, will  learn  with  an  almost  personal  sorrow 
that  one  of  those  whose  best  blessings  went 
with  the  brave  explorers  no  longer  listens  for 
tidings  from  their  ships.  Lady  Franklin  is 
dead;  and  though,  at  the  good  old  age  of  eigh- 
ty-three, her  time  had  come  to  die,  yet  it  was 
an  almost  universal  hope  that  she  might  have 
remained  at  least  long  enough  to  hear  the  final 
tidings  they  promised  to  bring  her  from  her 


husband's  grave.  As  the  memory  of  his  bold 
achievements  and  brave  service  in  the  cause 
of  knowledge  has  made  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  one  which  the  whole  world  has  oeme 
to  honor,  BO  will  the  memory  of  Lady  Frank- 
lin's devoted  love  and  untiring  xeal  ever  oom- 
mand  the  affectionate  reverence  of  as  all.  We 
learn  fttnn  JSxture  tiut  Jane  Giiffln,  for  such 
was  her  maiden  name,  wss  msrried  to  the  great 
and  unfortunate  arctic  explorer  on  November 
6,  1828,  and  accompanied  bim  almost  con- 
stantly in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties  until 
his  departure  on  his  last  arctic  voyage  of  dis- 
covery iu  1815.  She  has  naturally  ever  since 
taken  the  deepest  interest  in  arctio  explora- 
tion, and  has  herself  directly  done  mach  to 
forward  it  by  fitting  out  expeditions  cither  eit- 
tirely  or  partiy  at  her  own  expense.  It  waa 
she  who  sent  out  the  Fox,  which  in  1857-'69, 
under  Sir  Leopold  McClintock,  did  important 
servioe  in  arotio  exploration  and  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  reeords  and  relics  of  the  unfor- 
tunate  FrankUn  expedition.  That  her  inter- 
est in  artf  ic  enterprise  waa  atrong  to  the  very 
last  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  helped  to 
equip  the  Pandora  which  so  recently  left  our 
shores  to  attempt  the  northwest  passage  un- 
der Capt^  Allen  Toung.  For  herservicea  in 
this  direction  she  received,  on  the  return  of 
the  Fox,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Eoyal  Geo- 
graphical Society ;  she  was  the  first  woman  on 
whom  it  was  conferred,  the  only  other  one  who 
obtained  such  a  distinction  being  the  late 
Mrs.  Somerville.  Until  within  the  last  few 
yeara,  when  incapacitated  by  old  age  and  ill- 
ness, lAdy  Franklin  was  herself  an  almost 
oonstant  traveler;  she  had  made  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  and  visited  many  of  the 
principal  places  in  Europe,  North  and  South 
America,  Asia,  and  Australasia.  She  was,  as 
might  be  surmised,  a  woman  of  superior  intel- 
ligence, clear-sightedness,  and  great  deter- 
mination ;  her  name  will,  no  doubt,  live  alfmg* 
side  that  of  her  renowned  husband. 

Thx  occasional  reports  from  the  explorii^ 
ship  Challenger  ore  mainly  of  intereat  in  con- 
firming facts  already  announced.  The  results 
of  soundings  made  between  the  Admiralty 
Islands  and  Japan  are  reported  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: The  deepest  trastworthy  sounding  was 
four  thonsuid  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
ikthoms  (over  five  miles).  The  tube  of  ths 
soundlng-maohine  oontidiwd  an  excellent  bsoi- 
ple  of  the  bottom,  which  was  found  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  the  tilioeons  shells  of  A- 
diolaria.  As  Ulnstrating  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining true  resqlts  as  to  temperature  at  these 
great  depths,  it  is  said  that  three  out  of  four 
Miller  -  Casella  thermometers  sent  down  to 
these  depths  were  crushed  to  pieces  by  the 
enormous  pressure — between  five  and  six  t«au 
to  the  square  inch.  The  fourth  registered,  at 
fifteen  hundred  fathoms  and  below,  the  usual 
temperature  of  M.5*  Fahr.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  tliere  is  a  layer  of  water  of  uniform 
temperature  occupying  the  ocean'a  bed  having 
a  depth  of  eighteen  thoosand  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  This  temperature  aeenu  to  be  uni- 
form, whatever  may  be  that  of  the  snrfiue- 
ourrents.  This  ftct,  wltii  that  of  pressmre,  In- 
dicates that  the  sea  is  In  by  fiir  its  greater  por- 
tion tenantlesB,  because  not  fitted  for  the  tn- 
oooragement  of  maintenance  of  the  higher 
forms  of  marine  life. 

It  is  announced  that  both  a  zoological  and 
botanical  collector  will  form  a  part  of  the  ret- 
inue of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  approach- 
ing visit  to  India.  Should  this  prove  true,  the 
popular  interest  in  this  proposed  visit  will  be 
greatly  enhanced ;  and,  aodng  as  they  will  be 
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under  th«  direct  pRtronage  of  the  priuoe,  these 
ooUectora  wiQbfl  afforded  opportunities  which, 
if  improTed,  will  reenlt  in  a  decided  gain  to 
the  leieiieeB  wluch  thqr  repreient. 

irOTBWORTHY  TBINOS  ffLEANSD  BXBX 
AXD  TESBX. 

A  FTER  au  Interval  of  several  months, 
-'--^  Ur.  Julian  Hawthorne  reaomes,  in  the 
August  Cbntonporwy  Atww,  his  leries  of 
"  Saxon  Stadie^"  his  tal^eot  in  this  paper 
being  the  Saxon  soldier,  which  he  considers 
the  finest  in  tbe  world : 

The  world  is  ancient ;  there  have  been 
many  o^a  and  raoee  of  men ;  but,  of  all,  tbe 
Saxon  soldier  is  the  flower.  It  were  rash  to 
affirm  that  the  f^tnre  may  not  produce  a  war- 
rior better  yet  than  be ;  the  automatic  theory 
holds  out  hi^h  hopes  of  possible  profpress  in 
this  direction.  When  we  shall  have  diaem- 
batraased  onraelvea  of  the  notion  thst  we  live 
as  we  please,  a  rigid  system  of  dis<dpline  will 
beoome  onr  dearest  comfort ;  for  it  will  tend 
moat  strongly  to  pat  as  out  of  the  way  of  fkn- 
oyiagonractioDs  self-willed.  The  newgospel 
shall  be  the  manual  of  drill  and  tactics.  What 
a  homiliation  to  man's  conceit — the  thought 
that  soldiers  are  nearer  the  eternal  veriUes 
than  any  other  bodies  1  Let  the  fools  of  senti- 
ment hasten  to  range  themselves  on  the  win- 
ning side.  But,  whatever  our  baste,  tbe  Saz- 
ous  are  stni  ahead  of  ua.  Thoagh  they  may 
not,  aa  yet,  liave  pnt  in  words  tbe  awftil  truth 
of  automatism,  they  have  nevertheless  done 
more  to  verify  it  in  oatore  and  conduct  than 
bare  the  pUloBophers  who  aet  the  theory  go- 
ing. 

It  most  not  be  forgotten,  however,  tiiat 
their  preBndnenoe  ia  owing  quite  as  moeh  to 
the  agn  they  live  in  aa  to  tb^  intrinsic  quality. 
In  short,  we  ire  called  on  to  admire  an  exqnis- 
ite  harmony  of  times  and  traits.  These  sons 
of  the  drill-book  would  scarcely  have  aulted 
the  days  when  personal  prowees  was  an  essen- 
tial soldierly  requirement.  Their  best  recom- 
mendation to  the  modem  and  still  more  to  the 
fatore  reoruiting-sergeant  must  bo  their  un- 
tikenesa  to  the  old  Oreek  and  Roman  giants 
of  sword  and  spear.  Not  hot  blood  and  youth- 
ful fervorare  wanted ;  rather  a  thin,  colorless, 
meek,  msehanlcal  habit.  What  has  been 
called  soul  and  individuality  is  to  be  got  rid 
of:  an  unbounded  stomach  for  disdpUne  Is 
the  derideiatnm. 

IbanwUle  I  take  pleasure  in  repeaUng 
fliit  Saxon  soldien  sre  the  best  is  the  world. 
Tbey  can  swallow  moat  discipline.  They  sub- 
mit to  so  maoh  stuflSng  with  roles  snd  regula- 
tions, great  and  small,  that  little  of  the  original 
creature  ia  left  save  organic  life  and  uniform. 
They  are  a  docile  sort  of  Frankenateina,  This 
ifl  well,  BO  long  as  they  remain  in  tbe  aervioe ; 
bat  pictare  the  sad  plight  of  a  being  thus 
drained  of  his  proper  entrails,  and  inspired 
solely  by  the  breath  of  Mare,  when  Mars  no 
longer  needs  him  I  Mars  recreatee  men  ahow- 
Uy  enough ;  but  he  laoka  the  constancy  of  an 
ori^nal  maker,  and  by-and-by  leaves  bla  re- 
OMtores  dianully  in  the  Inreh.  Even  the 
uniform  la  bereft  them.  Let  who  beoomea  a 
soldier  reflect  tliat  he  enlists  for  lif^ ;  and, 
whether  he  be  killed  in  hb  flrat  bsttle,  or  hon- 
Mabl/  discharged  after  half  a  dozen  eam- 
pidgnsi  his  Ii&  still  ceases  with  his  soldier- 
lUp. 


It  would  be  editing  to  oontrast  Saxon  sol- 
diers with  other  nations,  point  by  point,  and 
so  arrive  at  a  practical  coraprehenaion  of  their 
superiority.  Much  is  signi&ed  in  the  fact  that 
their  captains  address  them  aa  "  children," 
while  we  Americans  and  our  Engliah  friends 
try  to  inspire  our  warriors  by  appeala  to  their 
"manhood."  Men,  forsooth!  Such  is  the 
&uit  of  illogioal  sentiment.  But  persist  in 
oalling  a  person  child,  and  treating  him  so, 
snd  presently  he  will  share  oar  view  of  the 
matter,  and  tbua  beoome  fit  for  the  camp.  But 
my  budness  ia  not  so  much  with  oompariaons 
as  with  the  inoomparable  Saxon  soldier  him- 
self. 

Even  his  uniform  is  admlmbla,  and,  after 
tbe  shoppy  produotions  worn  by  our  Seventh 
Begitnents,  and  still  more  by  Engliah  Quards 
and  Grenadiers,  truly  refreshing.  It  is  mainly 
dark,  the  darkness  enhanced  by  narrow  lines 
of  red  adown  the  leg  and  round  the  throat  and 
wrist.  His  head-gear,  though  called  helmet 
for  lack  of  a  better  name,  is  not  imposing,  but 
eminently  practical ;  while  as  to  his  cap,  it  is 
positively  made  and  worn  to  cover  the  head, 
and  scarcely  inclines  more  to  one  ear  than  to 
the  other.  What  a  pregnant  subject^for  analy- 
sis, by-the-way,  ia  that  matter  of  wearing  the 
hat  aslant  instead  of  upright  I  Some  aeer, 
one  of  theae  days,  will  draw  a  deep  moral 
from  it.  The  head  itself  la  not  propped  flwce- 
ly  up  in  unrelenting  collar,  bat  aita  aa  ea^ly 
as  the  heada  of  ordinary  men.  We  look  in 
vain  for  the  stiff-kneednesa,  out-chestednus, 
square-elbowedness,  high-mightinesB,  wfaioh 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  thought 
of  things  military.  This  model  chiltLof  battle 
seems  so  comfortable  in  bis  uniform,  he  might 
have  been  bom  in  it.  He  oan  stoop,  kneel 
down,  run,  or  vault  a  fence,  without  burating 
a  button.  His  belt  is  lestbera — no  pipe-day 
on  his  coascienoe.  He  oan  be  very  dirty  with- 
out much  showing  It.  Padding  and  lacing 
are  unknown — at  leaat  to  the  private.  His 
abort  sword  seema  as  natural  an  appendage  aa 
a  monkey*s  tidl ;  be  would  look  maimed  with- 
out it.  He  walks  the  streets— with  measnred 
tread,  indeed,  for  he  is  drilled  to  tbe  marrow, 
bat — with  an  infantile  self-uuconsoiouaneaa 
Bubveraive  of  all  precedent.  Ue  looka  of  a 
raoe  diatlnot  from  the  dvllian,  it  is  true,  but 
quite  at  home  in  hia  diatinotion. 

SobemesB  of  uniform  is  so  far  from  beluga 
trifling  matter  (tbinga  being  as  they  are)  that, 
ahould  the  English  be  beaten  in  the  next  war, 
they  may  safely  lay  the  blame  on  their  own 
red  coats.  In  the  time  of  Marlborough  or  of 
Wellington  theae  may  have  had  their  use ;  but 
nowadays  soariet,  added  to  the  vloioua  my- 
aool's-my-own  dootrine  wUofa  even  yet  ob- 
tains but  too  widely,  i^ves  tiie  private  soldier 
too  mnch  of  an  opinim  of  himaelf.  He  es- 
teems himself  too  grand  a  being  to  be  cuffed 
by  corporals,  and  onoeremonloualy  bidden  to 
right  about  ihos  and  present  arms.  Moreover, 
hia  ruddy  splendors  attract  the  feminine  eye 
and  heart,  and  women  are  not  wholesome  for 
modern  warriors.  Such  individual  inspiration 
as  they  may  once  have  given  ie  not  needed  in 
battles  fought  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy. 
That  army  will  be  found  most  efficient  whose 
uniform  is  least  seductive  to  the  female  mind. 
I  sm  fiu"  from  aaserting  that  the  Saxon  uniform 
is  perfect  in  this  respect.  Ko ;  it  haa  a  dap- 
per appearance,  a  snug  nestness,  a  aparkle  of 
helmet-spike  and  sword-hilt  greatly  to  he  de- 
plored. Still  there  is  none  homelier,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware ;  and  we  mi^  eheerftilly  trust  to 
the  natural  instincts  of  the  Saxon  mind  to 
make  it  uglier  yet. 

To  be  rid  of  women,  however,  we  must 
take  thought  not  of  the  uniform  only;  there 


is  the  tra^tional  herolam  of  the  soldier  to  be 
done  away  with.  Women  persist  in  loving 
those  who  make  a  business  of  getting  killed, 
more  fondly  than  those  who  get  kiUed  in  the 
way  of  businesB.  Such  preference  is  not  only 
irrational — it  was  always  that — it  is  now  foun- 
dationless.  When  will  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters leam  to  believe  thst  be  who,  with  unfal- 
tering resolution,  takes  the  train  to  the  city 
every  morning,  or  calmly  spends  tbe  day  in  hia 
confined  study,  and  trembles  not  at  the  din- 
ner-bell, is  more  valiant  than  the  man  who 
leads  a  healthy  life  in  camps,  and  goes  to  bat- 
tie  with  a  telesoopio  rifle  onoe  in- twenty 
yearat  But  no,  to  her  mind  the  sol^r  ia  en- 
gaged in  daily  hand-to-hand  anootmtera ;  his 
lifb  is  ever  next  door  to  a  violent  end ;  there 
is  something  heroic  and  perilous  to  himself 
in  his  own  sword  and  gun.  I  am  compelled 
to  admit  that  even  Saxon  soldiers  have  their 
aweetheaits,  who  lavish  upon  the  lucky  doga 
aaoh  looks  as  the  poor  jSHlner  or  shop-tend- 
er can  never  hope  to  obtain;  and  the  ne- 
ceBsity  of  being  in  barracks  by  a  certain  hour 
adds  a  romance  to  the  daily  parting  whieb 
makea  it  worth  a  dozen  optional  ones. 
•  ,  •  ■  •  •  .. 
The  drill  looks  abanrd  enough,  but  it  is  tre- 
mendous, and  it  wotkik  wonders.  Kot  a  drop 
of  the  man*s  blood,  not  an  onnea  of  lils  flesh, 
not  a  breath  of  his  body,  but  fMs  the  im- 
press of  the  manuat.  What  a  atretch  of  tbe 
leg  wae  that  I  and  now  what  sharp  angles, 
short  comers,  starta,  jerka,  dead  pauses,  sud- 
den veerings,  dashes,  halts,  thumpings,  clank- 
ings  1  The  man  is  beude  himself,  and  that 
grotesque  caperer  is  acme  puppet  whose 
Btringa  the  aeigeant  ia  pulling.  This  peri- 
odic flt  or  seixure — they  may  call  it  drill,  but 
in  fact  it  is  posaeaaion  of  aeven  devils,  recur- 
ring at  a  certain  hoar  every  morning,  lasting 
a  fixed  while,  and  then  the  devils  depart,  and 
preaently  the  victim  appears,  rehaiiilitated : 
but  we  know  his  secret  now,  and  all  hia  qui'o 
etness  fiiils  to  Impose  on  us ;  ws  (Useem  fain 
mad-pranks  ill  oonoealed  beneath  the  most 
innooent  actions.  The  maxk  la  on  him ;  the 
Seven  will  rend  him  again  to-morrow.  Skel- 
etons are  seldom  attractive  spectacles;  but 
tbiB  skeleton  of  drill,  once  seen,  is  not  l^btly 
forgotten.  The  dieoovery  of  bo  grisly  a  Bub- 
Btructure  to  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war  IB  ImpreBsive  in  its  way.  It  is  kept  dis- 
creetly secluded  within  tbe  bairack-walls,  only 
venturing  thenoe  in  the  gnise  of  common- 
place marching  and  rifle-ezer^se.  To  the 
bsrraoka,  too,  are  eonflued  tbe  more  flagrant 
tyrannies  of  the  drUl^mastsr,  whose  cuflfs, 
shoves,  and  beratings,  nuke  the  onlo(Aer*s 
blood  to  boil,  and  lum  to  marvel  at  the  itilent, 
uprets  Hating  meekness  of  tbe  berated  one. 
It  is  odd  to  see  that  one  of  mankind  whose 
avowed  bnainess  in  life  ia  retalistion  thus 
outdoiog  the  forbearance  of  the  mildest  coun- 
try clergyman.  Bat  a  aoldicr's  spirit  is  bound 
strictly  to  the  rolea  of  the  manual ;  when  not 
required  in  the  way  of  business,  it  must  re- 
midn  prostrate  in  the  mire.  Soldiers  are  gen- 
erally credited  with  elasticity  of  spirits,  and 
&t>m  this  point  of  view  it  Is  no  wonder.  But 
in  many  cases,  I  fancy,  the  spirits  are  broken 
betimes,  and  what  afterward  passes  aa  such  is 
merely  a  kind  of  galvanixation  produced  by 
fear.  DoubticBS  galvanism  Is  better  than  cour- 
age, being  meohanical,  and  a  safer  fiwtor  in 
oalculationa. 


Tax  Rev.  Julian  Qurles  Toung  reUtes 
tbe  following  amusing  incident  of  his  par- 
ish-Ufe: 
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On  tbe  dnt  Sunday  of  my  preachiag  at  II- 
miDj^n,  the  TiUajters — Oliurohmen,  Wesley- 
ans,  and  Primitive  Uetbodista— crowded  into 
charoh,  curious  to  see  and  hear  what  manner 
or  man  their  new  miQister  might  be.  As  I 
ma  in  feh«  very  pith  and  manow  of  my  iota- 
gnral  addreea,  I  happened  to  mimoiato  some 
sentitDont  or  other  which  via  erldentiy  ao- 
oeptable  to  a  Tsiy  little,  defomwd  old  man, 
aitting  immediately  beneath  the  pnlpit.  From 
the  moment  of  my  entering  the  reading-desk, 
I  oould  not  help  observing  the  reaponsiTO  play 
of  Iiis  qoaint  feetures,  and  the  telltale  way  in 
which  bis  emotions  were  reflected  in  his  small, 
sqaeend-np,  ferret  eyes.  After  a  while  /was 
perTeotly  electrified,  and  the  congregation 
startled  flrom  its  propriety,  by  seeing  him 
raise  bis  hands  aloft  and  clap  diem  violently 
together  and  ahoat  forth,  with  the  energy  of  a 
Stentor,  tbe  words  "  Qlory  1  gloryl  gloryl" 

The  effaotonaoongTegationofmaticamay 
be  oonoeived.  A  universal  titter  ran  throngh 
the  obnroh,  as  mooh  exited,  I  suspect,  by 
witnessing  my  undigoifled  hut  irrepressible 
jump  of  nerrouts  auprise,  as  by  the  unusual 
and  indecent  demonatration  Itself.  As  soon  aa 
I  had  reooverad  my  equanimity,  fearing  that, 
if  I  nttered  a  rebuke,  I  might  reoeive  a  retort 
and  bring  on  a  brawl,  I  *'lookod  dai^era" 
at  the  culprit,  but  spake  none,  and  warded  off, 
daring  the  remalnderof  my  diaoouras,  a  repe- 
tiUon  of  so  flagrant  an  indeoomm  by  a  tamer 
dehvery.  On  expostulating  with  the  man 
after  service  on  the  impropriety  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty,  be  defended  liia  **  applause  " 
by  referring  me  to  the  first  verso  of  the  forty- 
seventh  Fsalqi,  which  tella  "off  men  to  dap 
their  hands,"  and  justiflodhis  **  shouting  "  by 
aasnring  ma,  wiUt  perfect  dvility,  and,  I  now 
belioTO,  with  porfbot  linoerltgr,  that  "  Ua  apir- 
it  was  aUrred  within  him,"  and  that  he  wotUd 
not "  quench  the  Spirit "  for  any  earthly  oon- 
aideration.  The  next  day  I  made  farther  in- 
quiry as  to  bis  character,  and  I  learned  thathe 
waa  by  nature  a  silent,  reaerved,  inoffensive 
cresture,  patient  under  trial,  oontented  with 
hia  lot,  working  at  half-wages  on  tbe  farm  of 
one  of  my  tenants,  almost  beyond  hia  strength 
(his  age  and  the  curvature  of  hia  spine  con- 
sidered), but  that  he  was  a  Primitive  Method- 
ist. However,  I  heard  so  much  that  waa  to 
hia  credit,  that  I  ooold  not  help  feeling  well 
disposed  to  falm.  I  aooght  blm  out,  and  rea- 
soned with  him  mDdly  oa  tha  impropriety  of 
oontinaing  to  indalge  in  saoh  otttborsta  of  fo- 
natioal  enthndaam.  FkiUng,  however,  to  make 
any  impreaslon  on  him,  I  told  him  plainly 
that,  gtad  as  I  should  have  been  to  have  num- 
bered him  among  the  meml>ers  of  my  flock, 
I  eonld  not  permit  his  eocentficities  in  tbe 
house  of  Qod ;  and  that  if  he  were  obstinate- 
ly resolved  to  indulge  in  such  manifestations, 
I  must  beg'him  to  confine  hia  sttendanoe  to 
the  meetingntouse.  With  this  alternative  he 
was  more  than  satisfied,  for,  said  he,  "  I  ah  a 
Primitive,  and  I  thank  God  that  I  am  one.  A 
Primitive  I  shall  live,  a  Primitive  I  shall  <^e. 
Glory  t  gloiy  I  glory  1 " 

As  I  had  not  prohibited  him  iVom  attend- 
ing my  weekfy  readings  in  the  aohoolroom, 
ho  nsed  to  attend  them  very  regularly,  and 
whenerer  any  paasaga  of  my  aatiior  met  hia 
approval,  ho  vonld  deliver  his  teatlmony  with 
unabated  exuberance  of  feeling.  For  tbe  firat 
time  or  two  that  he  did  so,  hia  action  and  vo- 
ciferation were  ao  stunning  that  I  aprang  off 
my  reading-atool  as  if  under  the  shook  of  an 
electric  battery,  to  the  immeasurable  amuse- 
ment of  my  good  people.  At  last  I  said  to 
them:  "My friends, as tiiis is notaoonseorated 
building,  and  as  we  meet  here  rather  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation  than  edification,  and  aa 


this  good  fellow  is  the  lost  man  to  wish  to  of- 
fend us,  I  propose  that  we  permit  him  to  eujoy 
his  litUe  peculiarity.  Let  him  have  his  shout." 
Tbey  received  my  suggeBtlon  with  great  ami- 
ability, and  soon  became  so  inured  to  his  io- 
tarmptions  that  they  ceased  to  notice  than. 
The  &ot  was,  his  first  religious  oonviidionB  had 
been  derived  from  the  Primitive  Methodiata, 
and  be  felt  attached  to  them  in  consequenoe. 
And  though  he  had  imtdbedfhnu  their  teach- 
ing teneta  which  were  absurd,  yet  his  walk 
and  conversation  were  so  consistent  and  ex- 
emplary that  he  inspired  his  neighbors  with 
respect  for  him ;  and  it  speaks  well  both  for 
him  and  them,  that,  though  ungainly  in  as- 
pect, unattractive  in  manner,  bent  into  the 
shape  of  the  letter  C,  and  standing  little  more 
than  four  feet  tnm  hia  mother  earth,  and 
therefore  fair  game  fOr.miachievons  boys,  he 
yet  oould  pan  throngh  the  village  at  all  hours 
without  molestation. 

I  remember  onoe  calling  with  my  older 
daughter  on  the  bmily  in  whoae  humble  oot 
he  lodged.  It  waa  nearly  one  o'clock.  I  did 
not  know,  whan  I  entered,  tiiat  it  waa  so  near 
tha  dinner-honr,  or  I  should  not  have  intruded 
on  them ;  but,  on  their  assuring  me  that  they 
never  sat  down  to  meals  till  their  lodger  had 
jtnned  them,  I  waa  prevuled  upon  to  stay. 
Soon  he  paaaed  the  little  latticed  window.  As 
I  wished  mf  ^1  to  make  his  acquaintance,  I 
lingered  on,  hoping  every  minute  he  would 
enter.  Finding  he  did  not,  I  expressed  to 
the  woman  of  the  house  my  fear  that  our  pres- 
enoe  was  the  cause  of  ills  protracted  absence. 
"  Oh  dear,  no,  sir  I "  ahe  replied ;  "  he  is  only 
gone  to  our  wood-bouse.  He  always  goes  there 
before  meals  and  after  (before  returning  to 
work),  to  pray,  beoauae  it  ia  private,  and  he 
get!  no  intazraption  there."  Jnat  aa  we  wore 
going,  in  he  came,  and  I  introdnoed  him  to  mj 
daughter.  She  aiud  lomething  to  him  which 
pleased  1dm,  on  which  he  fiivored  her  with 
one  of  hia  eustomary  Halleluiahs  1  It  waa 
great  fun  to  me,  who  had  been  quined  for 
being  so  easily  startled,  to  see  the  instan- 
taneous flush  which  dyed  my  girl's  cheek,  and 
told  of  the  quickened  pulsation  of  her  heart. 

My  gardener,  a  man  of  high  oharacter,  had 
permiasion  to  shoot  rabbits  in  the  early  morn- 
ings before  coming  to  work.  He  assured  me 
that  often  as  early  aa  four  o'clock,  when  stealth- 
ily walldng  nnder  hedges  in  remote  places,  he 
had  come  npon  Johnny  Parker  (for  that  waa 
hia  name)  on  hia  knees  in  prayer ;  and  that 
he  waa  ao  Impressed  by  so  nnuanal  a  aight, 
that  he  alwi^s  walkod  awi^  at  onoe,  leat  he 
shonld  dlitnri)  Um. 

A  year  or  two  aftor  tiie  events  I  have  alluded 
to,  I  was  one  evening  tetnming  from  a  long 
ride,  on  a  very  nervous  and  higb-conraged 
horse,  when  I  overtook  my  Mend  returning 
homeward  ftom  his  work.  I  drew  up  by  bis 
side  and  entered  into  oonveraation  with  him. 
After  dieonssing  tbe  weather,  the  crops,  and 
the  quality  of  the  tnmipa  which  he  had  been 
hoeing,  I  said  to  him  : 

■«  Johnny,  I  really  believe  yoo  to  be  a  God- 
fearing man,  who  are  living  for  something  be- 
yond the  present ;  but  I  wish  yon  would  ^ve 
up  that  very  singular  habit  of  yonra-~of  clap- 
ping and  bawling  in  the  honae  of  prayer." 

"  Why  should  I,  air  t>* 

"  Because,  my  good  fellow,  it  Is  irrational, 
indefensible,  and  unscriptnral." 

**  How  do  you  make  that  oat,  sir  t " 

"  Why,  thus :  Do  not  yon  bcUove  God  to 
be  everywhere  present ! " 

"  I  do." 

*'  Do  not  yon  believe  him  to  be  about  your 
path  and  about  your  bed!" 
•'I  do." 


' '  Do  not  yon  believe  him  to  have  a  hstriu 
ear*"  ^ 
"  I  do." 

"  Then  why  do  you  bellow  out  to  him  'u 
if  hia  ear  were  heavy  that  it  ooold  no^heul' 
BecoUect  what  St.  Paul's  advice  to  the  Eph»- 
Avaz  was : '  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  wgt^xRq 
to  yovndm  in  psalms  and  hymns  end  Bpiiitnil 
songs,  singing  and  making  melod;  w  ym 
Awif^totheLord.*" 

'*I  tell  yon  what,  sir,"  was  his  answer, 
there's  noiu  enough  in  heaven  among  tka 
angels— you  may  depend  oo't— when  they  we 
one  sinner  that  has  repented." 

Whereupon,  standing  dose  under  my  hone'i 
nose,  and  looking  up  at  me,  he  fell  to  clapping 
and  shouting  so  violently  that  tbe  uimil 
reared  upright,  and  in  doing  bo  hit  him  in  the 
back  with  lus  knee,  with  sufficient  force  to 
send  him  spinning  into  a  neighboring  dttek 
full  of  netUes  and  mud,  in  which  he  li^  flonn- 
daring  for  some  seconds  on  his  stomach,  Uck- 
ing  his  1^  about  and  trying  to  dap  his  hindi, 
ai^  screaming  out  in  s  tone  of  «nltstion,  md 
with  the  idr  of  a  martyr  glorying  in  hit  hniail- 
iati<mi  **  Gloiy  I  gloij  1  glory  t  gl«y  fomerl 
I  say  forever  1— forever  1  Amen." 


"GebhaX  HoHB-Lm,"  by  the  Countm 
von  Bothmer,  is  coDtinaed  in  Jhucr,  tbe  Isit 
paper  being  devoted  to  dress  and  amnie- 
ments.  The  writer's  strictures  on  the  Ger- 
man toilet  arc  sharp  and  amaung,  bet 
whether  Jnit  or  not  we  do  not  say: 

We  like  to  beUeve  of  beauty  that  it  vnU 
be  as  beantiflol  in  the  desert,  for  thesaa  and 
the  sand  and  the  sky,  as  it  ia  in  tbe  balbeom, 
where  by  odc  oonaont  it  is  crowned  "belle." 
A  German  lady  underatands  nothing  of  each 
wild  theories ;  she  does  not  even  appreoiete 
tbe  '*  sweet  oivility  "  that  Uea  in  the  &ct  of  % 
woman  coming  to  her  hnaband's  or  father** 
breakfast-table  trim,  ftesh,  and  frsgrsnt;  on 
the  contrary,  she  issues  from  her  bedrooin  id 
a  loose  wrapper,  carpet  or  felt  dippers,  and 
with  what,  in  your  baste,  you  will  call  a  night- 
cap. Courtesy  demanda  that  it  shall  be  spok- 
en of  as  a  iforgan^amity  and,  in  tbe  senee  thit 
tbe  nightcap  proper  has  been  taken  off  sad  te- 
plaoed  by  a  tumbled  edition,  we  may  aeetde 
to  the  term;  otherwise  it  has  no  prrtendw  to 
bedignifled  any  finer  nsms  than  yon  have 
given  it.  With  hur  undressed,  and  stifid 
away  in  plaits  or  eorla  under  the  musUn  top* 
knot,  in  the  most  nnoompromiaing  of  dUs- 
biJUg,  the  lady  presides  over  the  scene  of  slop- 
py slovenliness  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  in  a  former  chapter.  If  you  have  aeen 
her  «n  toiUtU  the  night  before,  meeting  her 
now  you  will  scarcely  recognize  the  fdiy  vi- 
eion  of  your  dreams.  The  daborate  .^wan, 
where  great  masses  of  bait  lay  piled,  Jono- 
like,  above  the  brow,  or  rippled  in  sonny 
curls  lovingly  over  the  uncoveired  shooldere; 
the  sweeping  silks,  the  oharming  ooquetriei, 
have  dl  disappeared,  viot  a  alngular^  unst' 
tractive  and  ungraceful  style  of  apparel  pro- 
moted. At  first  you  will  imagine  yon  have 
stomUsd  npon  the  house-keeper,  who,  suffer 
ing  fr<«n  doIomM  Mo,  haa  arisen  to  a  hasty  pe^ 
fomuuuM  of  her  morning  duties  and  donned 
this  surreptitious  costume;  but  (fiutanstaly 
for  German  women)  hospitality  aa  we  under- 
stand it— the  hospitslity  of  spare-rooms,  that 
is  — is  a  thing  unknown,  and  the  occasions 
when  a  stranger  can  gaze  upon  tbe  Saiuf*^ 
diffuite*  SB  papiUoUt  are  neoeasarily  very  ro- 
stricted.  There  is  only  the  husband,  and  ths 
hnsband  knows  no  better ;  he  would  be  stsr- 
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tied  oat  of  his  ordinary  phlegma  iboold  hia 
-wife  appear  '*  fioislwd  "  at  that  early  hour  of 
the  d^,  and  would  thiQfc  that  anddeo  fceas^ 
had  seised  her  for  Ua  own. 

Gomtaa  dreaa  has  no  originality  and  no 
It  is  anatehed  wildly^  right  and  left, 
from  Prenoh  fashioa-books  and  English  ad- 
Tertiseinente,  and  the  result  of  this  hybrid 
oombinatioQ  ia,  if  judged  by  the  canons  of 
taate,  little  short  of  atrooioua.  Of  an  inde- 
pendent yet  modest  simplicity  of  dress ;  of 
the  (Bsthetie  treatment  of  suoh  *'  hulls "  as 
poor  homanity  la  condemned  to  wear ;  of  the 
harmony  of  weU-ohoaen,  low-toned  Uota ;  of 
nni^  of  effaOt  in  the  oorreaponding  ahades  of 
I^TflB,  paraaolf  and  bonnet,  or  the  ja^ona 
juKtapoaition  of  dark  and  light;  of  a  dash 
of  color  on  a  aober  baehgronnd — the  ordinary 
German  woduu  knows  uotUng.  She  has  not 
the  oonrage  to  be  plain  if  tiie  MocU^Jownal 
VKju  she  iv  to  be  elaborate.  Her  clothes  ain 
not  even  so  much  by  uglineas  aa  by  inappro- 
priateneas. 

The  pathetio  results  of  want  of  taste  and 
jndgment  in  this  matter  of  dress  are  more 
particularly  apparent  in  the  ease  of  elderly 
German  women.  The  hair  once  thick  is  now 
thin,  the  neok  onoe  round  and  white  now 
coame  and  red,  the  del»a<7  of  feature  and 
eomplexioD  a  thing  of  the  past ;  all  ia  hard, 
used,  prosaic  The  Awnohwoman  puffs  her 
delicate  gray  hair  into  feathery  curia,  Judea 
the  hollowa  and  repairs  the  rarages  of  time 
irith  oasoadea  of  laee;  grae^bl  draperies  soft 
aa  cobwebs  set  her  face  in  a  filmy  firamework, 
inflnitely  charming ;  aoft,  tender  shadea  of 
oolor  approach  the  faded  cheek  without  out- 
raging it ;  and  English  elderly  ladles  follow, 
with  more  or  less  suooess,  in  the  same  judi- 
(voufl  traio ;  but  the  German  woman  shows 
her  bald  patches,  her  nnattraotive  throat,  her 
awkward  flfrnre,  withont  disgaiae  and  without 
remorse.  No  oap  covers  the  wisp  of  hair  that, 
out  of  an  abnndant  dmtAum,  is  'all  that  re- 
mans to  her ;  there  is  neither  grace  nor  dignity 
in  her  gown ;  coarse  ooUors  and  erotohet  ftills 
tumble  helplessly  on  her  elderly  shoulders. 
"What  does  it  matter  I  "iaplainfy  written  In 
the  general  negleot  of  her  appearance,  whioh 
strikes  one  punfully,  leaa  aa  an  absence  of 
Tanity  than  as  a  want  of  aeir-respeot.  Yonng- 
er  folk  can  perhaps  afford  to  be  careless,  bat 
an  elderly  woman  should  be  sorupulous;  she 
naj  eren  be  a  little  elaborate  as  to  her  "  set^ 
ting,'*  and  no  one  wiU  rise  up  and  reproach 
her.  It  is  eweet  md  pleasant  to  see  that  she 
ia  careAil  for  others  long  after  all  personal 
mut7  is  extinct ;  that  she  arranges  her  <ini- 
pAw  dt  vieitU  /mme  graoefiilly  and  stUl 
adorns  the  world,  with  whioh  ahe  haa  almost 
done,  by  agradons  preaenee. 

PerhapB  in  no  country  ia  dress  so  much 
talked  of  aa  in  Germany  with  so  UtUe  result. 
Tartana  of  the  moat  eooentric  colors  and  ar- 
Tangement  are  alwaya  m  vcffue,  hat  the  ftsb- 
ion-booka  aay  they  are  modish,  and  they  be- 
oome  the  rage.  They  bear  no  reaemblanoe  to 
the  olan-tartana  with  whioh  we  are  all  more  or 
leas  familiar :  they  are  lurid  combinations  of 
olasbiog  colors  evolved  out  of  the  enterpris- 
ing manufacturer's  Bpeculative  brain,  hideous 
and  alarming  to  the  unaccustomed  eye.  Let  a 
woman  be  short,  broad,  and  sandy,  she  will 
clothe  herself  triumphantly  in  a  scarlet  and 
yellow  tartan,  and  yet  ezpetit  to  be  thought  in 
her  tight  mind.  Let  her  be  tall  and  sallow,  a 
dlBastrouB  green  will  check  her  angular  person 
in  dismal  repe^tion  from  top  to  toe. 

There  are  cerfadn  aspects  of  ttnlet  in  which 
the  Englishwoman  ia  allowed  all  over  the 
Continent  to  be  nnapproachahlc.  French- 


women claim  the  precedence  in  their  toildUa 
dM  Imt,  toOdUM  de  vOk,  toOeUti  dt  hal,'  but 
they  eonoede  as  the  palm  in  the  matter  of 
traveling -costume,  in  our  hats  and  habits,  in 
our  umbrellas,  walking  -  boots,  and  water- 
proofs. English  traveling-costumes,  quiet  in 
color,  tastefol,  simple,  elegant,' and  modesty 
the  snowy  linen  collars  and  cuffs,  with  their 
umple  solid  sleeve-links  and  throat-brooch, 
that  set  off  the  brunette's  dark  skin  and  make 
the  blonde  more  dazzling ;  the  tidy  felt  or 
straw  hat,  which  no  weather  can  spoil  or  put 
out  of  shape ;  the  neat  umbrella,  trimly 
Airled;  the  light  water-proof;  the  aensible 
boots— are  all  beginning  to  be  imitated  on  the 
ContineDt.  Bat  as  yet  German  ladies  have 
not  exactly  appredated  the  ^t  of  the  matter. 
To  them  such  a  dreas  ia  more  or  less  (tf  a  mas- 
querade, worn  leaa  for  piaotieal  purpoaca  than 
hecaose  it  ia  "  the  ftahion  to  wear  It"  They 
have  never  in  their  Uvea  been  aooostomed  to 
the  rough  ont-door  exercise  to  which  the  most 
gently  bred  among  us  are  used  from  child- 
hood ;  to  them  the  "  constitutional "  is  only 
known  through  English  novels  ;  they  do  not 
set  off  for  a  long  stretch  aerosa  the  moor,  or 
to  walk  to  the  neighboring  town  for  the  sake 
of  the  exercise."  Such  mosoular  femininity 
ia  foreign  to  th^r  lives ;  and  the  dress  that 
makes  this  aort  of  out-door  aotivity  Indepen- 
dent of  elemental  ecmUnationa  must  neces- 
sarily be  an  tmwonted  garb  to  them.  They 
will,  perhaps,  have  adopted  the  tweed  or 
homespun  coaumie,  hut  tiie  material  will  be 
half  cotton,  and  will  ahrink  out  of  recognition 
in  the  first  shower  of  rain ;  the  hat  will  be 
there,  but,  instead  of  leaving  it  unadorned  and 
gracing  its  native  felt  at  most  with  a  flat,  un- 
spoilable  ribbon  and  wing,  it  will  he  covered 
with  a  forest  of  feeble  feathers  that  the  wind 
and  the  mist  will  osose  to  droop  d^aotedly, 
like  weeping-willows,  around  the  ikoe  of  the 
disconsolate  wearer.  A  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  will  tell  a  woman  "to  the  manner 
bom"  that  balmoral  boots  and  a  homespun 
gown  demand  stout  linen  collars  and  ooffa; 
bnt,  ruiBes  being  "  the  fiuhion,"  the  felr  Ger- 
man plagiarist  will  carry  tulle  round  her  neok 
on  a  mouutain-toor,  and,  quite  unconscious 
of  inoongrol^,  wear  a  huge  Elilabethan  frill 
with  a  coarse  woolen  costume.  The  same  ma- 
lignant ahowerathat  have  played  havoc  with 
her  hat  and  gown  will  have  sent  ail  the  starch 
out  of  her  frilla  and  furbelows,  and  made 
them  fertile  sources  of  dissatis&otion ;  the 
thin-staff  boots  with  sham  holes,  simulating 
good  honest  halmorala,  are  as  useless  as 
though  she  were  shod  with  brown  paper. 
Mountains  cannot  be  climbed  ttor  tempests 
defied  in  each  a  costume.  The  whole  thing 
will  have  tamed  out  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
and  the  temper  of  the  disappointed  traveler 
will  suffer  certainly  partial,  probably  total, 
calipee.   

Bt  the  subjoined,  from  '*  Travels  in  Port- 
ugal "  by  John  Latouohe,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  amplifying  style  of  the  modern  newspa- 
per-reporter is  not  wholly  an  Amuiean  in- 
vmtion; 

An  Englishman  or  an  American  who  should 
expect  to  get  much  knowledge  of  Portuguese 
ways  ftom.  native  newspapers  would  be  disap- 
pointed. The  newspaper  fills  but  a  small  part 
of  the  life  either  of  Spaniards  or  Portuguese. 
BeligiouB,  literary,  scientific,  legal,  and  soeial 
life  in  Portugal  are  hardly  reflected  at  all  in 
the  jooinala ;  and,  if  It  were  not  fbr  the  po- 
litical newa  they  contain,  newspapera  would 
probably  not  find  readers  at  all.  Portogaeae 


ladies  rarely  take  np  ft  newapaper,  and  men 
only  look  to  them  for  their  politics.  The 
speeobea  of  the  Fortugneae  Parliament  are 
acantUy  reproduced ;  the  most  important  ar- 
guments in  their  own  law-ooorta  are  seldom 
reported  at  all,  and  deliberate  discussion  on 
questions  of  home  politics  is  hardly  ever  in* 
troduoed  into  the  columns  of  newspapers. 

Their  own  domestic  concems,  indeed,  hard- 
ly seem  to  trouble  the  newspapeiywritera,  and 
tkey  visibly  shrink  from  all  strong  expres- 
sion of  opinion  ou  vital  quesUons.  I  hap- 
pened-to  be  in  Portugal  when  the  so-called 
Iberian  questiou — the  question  of  a  union  with 
Sp^n-^waa  staniog  the  minds  of  all  classes. 
Uaai  meetings  were  being  held,  and  imUg- 
nant  protests  were  being  made  against  the 
propc^tiou,  yet  the  newspapera,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  gave  no  echo  of  the  strong  UkU- 
ing  that  animated  pablio  opinion.  Beports  of 
interviews  between  the  Bnasian.  and  German 
emperors,  vague  speoolations  on  the  policy  of 
the  great  powers,  reported  converaatioDS  of 
Prince  Bismarck  qf  M.  Thiers — all  the  uosub- 
stantial  rumors  that  fill  the  oolurona  of  Euro- 
pean Journals,  all  the  camxrd*  started  on  the 
boulevards  of  Paris  or  in  the  clubs  of  I^ondon 
— these  are  what  the  politicians  of  Portugal 
care  to  read  about  for  more  than  to  know  and 
watch  the  doings  of  their  own  statesmen; 

The  ineidflnta  Triiioh  our  newspapera  bring 
togethw  imdar  the  heading  **  Aeddenta  and 
Offsnaea"  are  the  at^ile  ot  home-newa.  The 
French  mode  of  recounting  the  event  is  adopt- 
ed: it  la  told  aa  a  atory  or  anecdote,  with  as 
much  litenuy  artifice  as  the  journalist  can  em- 
ploy; and  often  tbe  story  is  well  told,  and 
with  a  little  dash  of  fVin.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  acctmiulated  misfortunes  of  a 
pleaaure^>arty  is  in  a  vein  of  grave  humor 
which  it  seams  the  Fortogneaa  much  appre- 
ciate: 

"  On  Sunday  a  serious  accident  happened. 
Five  individuals  were  on  their  way  in  a  hired 

carriage  to  ,  taking  with  them  four  dozen 

rockets.  One  of  the  party  amused  lumself  by 
filing  a  rocket  on  the  way,  and  in  doing  so  tm- 
fortouately  ignited  the  whole  bundle,  which 
b^an  to  explode  in  all  directions,  amne  dart- 
ing ont  of  the  windows,  some  out  of  the  door, 
and  othetB  doing  no  inconsiderable  hurt  to  the 
persona  inside.  The  horses  took  fright  at  the 
repeated  explosions,  and  bolted  through  the 
village  of  — — ,  the  unfortnnate  paeaeugera 
adding  to  the  terror  and  speed  of  the  animals 
by  pbtting  their  heads  out  of  the  carriage- 
windows  and  screaming  loudly  for  help.  Fi- 
nally the  coach  man  lost  all  command  of  the 
rdns,  and  the  horses  bolted  &om  the  road  and 
plunged  into  the  river,  where  the  depth  of 
water  and  mad  finally  arrested  the  flirther 
progress  of  the  vehide.  The  discharge  of 
rockets  and  the  oriea  of  the  halMrowning 
paaaengera  atill  continuing,  a  laige  crowd  col- 
lected on  the  banka,  and  after  exertiona,  which, 
lasted  for  several  honrs,  the  paaaengera  (who 
are  all  aerionsly  burnt)  were  drawn  with  ropes 
out  of  the  carriage  through  the  water  and  on 
to  the  shore,  whence  they  were  immediately 
lodged  in  prison,  charged  with  breaking  the 
public  peace." 

Here  is  a  polioe-oose  reported  with  the  same 
somewhat  grim  bnmor : 

"  An  individual  calling  himself  Jeremy  da 
Silva,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  charged 
with  purchasing  a  water-melon  without  mani- 
feating  any  disposition  to  pay  for  the  same. 
The  weather  la  at  present  very  hot,  and  the 
watcTimdon  Is  a  dngnlarly  agreeable  remedy 
fbrtiie  tUrst  occasioned  thereby;  bnt  is  this 
a  reason  wl^  Jeremy  da  SUva  should  ha  ob- 
livions of  one  wGt^e  flnt  princ^lesof  politimi 
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eoonomy  t  To  buy  without  giving  nn  equiva- 
l«Dt  in  ipeoie  it,  if  ve  xavj  tell  him  bo,  ooly 
another  same  for  stealing.  This  also  was  ths 
opinim  of  the  worthy  magistrate.  Mr.  da 
SiWa  is  DOW  !□  prison." 

This  Bolema  banter  soon  gets  very  fstiguiDg 
to  a  foreigner,  but  it  seeme  to  have  a  great 
obarm  for  native  readers,  if  one  may  judge 
&om  its  frequent  ooourrenoe. 

The  weather,  in  the  dearth  of  more  stirring 
topIcA,  ia  a  fertile  theme.  There  happened  to 
he  a  day  or  two  of  rather  stormy  weather,  and 
this  is  how  mpjf  was  made  out  of  the  fkot ; 

"  Tn  WuTBXB.— For  the  last  two  days 
w«  hare  andetgono  the  nnehained  fnry  of  ^e 
most  rigorona  winter.  Wind,  rain,  lightning, 
and  h^,  have  oombined  to  make  ^«  most  as- 
tonoding  Atmospherib  distorbanoa  .  .  .  .," 
and  so  on  for  half  a  oolamn,  ringing  the 
ohanges  upon  the  very  tallest  adjectives,  and 
only  telling  the  reader  what  he  knew  very  well 
by  the  report  of  his  own  senaes. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  of  the  contents 
of  the  Portuguese  newspapers  are  tbe  obituary 
notices.  Written  in  a  style  so  exquisitely 
pompous  and  stilted  as  to  make  the  foreign 
reader  incline  at  first  to  think  them  ironical, 
tliess  long  enlogies  on  the  dead  nre  paid  for  as 
advertisements,  and  are  generally  signed  with 
the  name  of  on«  of  the  ralatirei  of  the  de- 
oeased  person.  A  ftw  eztraeta  will  siiAee  to 
show  how  falsa  amotion  and  a  Alse  s^le  can 
deseorate  fiwllngs  whioh  It  ia  only  commonly 
deaent  to  hold  back  from  observation : 

'*  It  is  now  seventy-two  hours  since  the 
pious  Mr.  A.  B  ceased  to  exist  t 

"It  is  now  seventy-two  hours  since  the 
most  severe  affliotion  has  strioksn  the  hearts 
of  bis  bereaved  relations  In  thdr  most  tender 
fibres! 

"  It  is  now  seventy-two  hours  since  he  died 
in  the  summer  of  his  life,  as  also  in  the  height 
and  summer  of  his  virtues  1 

"It  is  now  seventy-two  honrs  sinco  this 
great  man,  great  in  his  Intelligence  and  in  his 

practice  of  all  the  Christian  ^aes  " 

and  so  on  through  a  long  list  of  paragrapha, 
be^nning  with  the  same  minute  ehronologicsl 
oalculation,  and  all  flill  of  the  same  rhetoriosl 
foolishness. 

Another  similar  and  very  curious  develop- 
ment of  Portuguese  journalism  is  the  insertion 
of  paid  eulo^es  of  literary  productjons.  I 
use  the  expression  "onrious'*  only  beoause 
the  payment  is  avowed  and  open,  being  hon- 
estly signed  with  the  name  of  the  friendly 
critic,  and  placed  in  a  column  set  apart  for  ad- 
vertisements. It  ia  impossible  altogether  to 
disapprove  of  this  practice.  It  is  odd  that  it 
has  not  yet  oooorred  to  Portuguese  eritics  to 
enhuioe  tbe  valne  of  th^  approval  by  occa- 
sional dispraise.  I  have  never  seen  an  un- 
friendly literary  ert^qm  in  a  Portugnese  jour- 
nal. 


which  holds  clever  ooncealment  of  the  reel 
feelings  one  of  the  honors  of  its  tauning. 
And,  to  do  the  women  Justice,  they  are  nei- 
ther slow  in  learning  nor  backward  in  apply- 
ing this  first  lesson  of  their  calliug — how  to 
wound  with  a  hidden  weapon  and  insult  by  an 
intangible  sod  impalpable  method.  It  is  a 
coarse  and  clumsy  kind  of  thing  when  you 
show  your  meaning  so  openly  that  it  can  be 
taken  up  and  turned  against  you  in  accusation 
of  your  insolence.  The  value  of  eveiy  art  is 
its  perfectness  in  detail,  its  possibilities  of 
suggeativeness,  and  the  art  of  covert  imperti- 
nence follows  the  same  rule.  Any  one  can  say 
bluntly,  *'  I  do  not  believe  yon."  That  is  a 
downright  blow  with  a  bludgeon,  requiring 
nothing  but  tbe  bmtal  qaslity  of  strength  and 
a  direot  aim.  Bat  it  tidcei  a  long  training  to 
be  able  to  accept  a  atrtament  with  a  smile  and 
a  gracious  inolinatioii  of  tbe  bead,  while  oon- 
veying  at  the  same  moment  by  the  ourl  of  the 
lip  or  the  exprwrion  of  tbe  eyes  the  most  oon- 
vlncing  assurance  of  doubt  and  disbelief. 
There  is  no  art  required  In  nung  large  words 
and  fiinfi^ng  about  broad  aoousations.  We  can 
all  read  our  dictionaries,  and  we  alt  know  a 
few  peppery  nouns  and  adjeotives.  But  to  be 
able  to  iDsinuate  pepper  and  acid  in  substance 
under  the  guise  of  sugar,  is  not  i^ven  to  every 
one,  and  only  those  who  have  toiled  and  la- 
bored for  this  power  <it  moral  transmutation 
know  how  dillloalt  it  is  to  attain.  Even  sym- 
pathy can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  imperii- 
nenoe,  and, "  My  dear  Miss  Amanda,  I  fear 
yon  are  iU  to-day,  yon  are  so  black  under  your 
«yes,  and  so  pole  1 "  though  said  in  the  most 
gracious  and  sympathetic  voice  at  command, 
is  a  shaft  that  strikes  poor  Amanda  to  the 
heart,  as  it  was  intended  to  do,  with  her 
doubtful  prize  not  yet  fully  on  her  hook.  In- 
deed, there  is  not  a  sentiment,  not  an  action, 
which  may  not  be  made  tbe  medium  for  im- 
pertinence, if  it  is  so  willed,  and  the  best  im- 
pulses of  humanity  may  be  turned  into  weap- 
ons of  offiSDse,  like  food  transformed  Into 
poison — bread  steeped  in  ratsbane,  and  milk 
ftillofthegsmu  of  typhoid  fover.  Thoolever 
in  suoh  matters  are  not  afVald  of  a  little  extra 
omelty;  and,  if  the  mother's  milk  would 
seethe  tbe  kid  a  torn  Itetter  than  any  other 
unrelated  Nanny's,  why,  they  would  take  it  by 
the  panfhl,  and  think  Uiemtelves  justified 
when  they  sat  at  table. 

Thk  JBritith  Quarterly  Renew  draws  tbe 
following  SQj^eatlve  comparison  between  Foe 

and  Havtborae : 

And  we-  may  note  here  that  Poe  radically 
differs  from  Hawthorne.  Hawthorne,  along 
with  his  wistful,  dreamy  far-sightedness,  bad 


A  wiuna'  in  an  English  journal,  upon 
"  Impertinence,"  dlaoonrsu  of  its  feminine 
manifcatationa  as  follows : 

When  women  wish  to  insult,  but  oannot  do 
so  by  open  force,  they  take  their  stand  behind 
a  barrier  of  quiet  impertinence,  which  makes 
gesture,  look,  and  accent,  do  tbe  work  for  them. 
And  how  can  the  man  resent  1  The  old  simile 
of  fighting  with  donds  holds  preeminently 
good  hare,  snd  tbe  lord  is  fain  to  accept  the 
portion  dealt  oat  to  him  by  the  lady,  and  to 
bide  his  displeaaore  at  its  bitterness.  This 
art  of  oovert  Impertinence  is  one  in  which  all 
women  of  the  woild  are  adepts.  It  is,  in  fact, 
put  of  the  adaeation  tan^      Chat  worid 


tbe  sagacious  patience  vitii  Act,  tbe  diaeam- 
ing  shrewdness  and  qnlet  obssrvstion  that 
enabled  him  constantly  to  seek  snd  to  enjo; 
tbe  verification  and  correction  of  his  own  in. 
pressious  from  new  stand-points,  snd  to  nuka 
oonay,  humorous  note  of  the  disparities  of  tk* 
world  and  humanity.  Hawthonte  is  no  dream- 
er in  the  sense  we  mean  when  we  uy  that  Pot 
is  ao.  He  delighted  to  recover  his  nonnal  re- 
lations, if  we  may  speak  so,  after  hiasit-vork. 
Those  wonderfully  realistic  aketches,  especial- 
ly that  in^ed  to  "The  Scariet  Letter,"  do 
less  than  his  note-books,  abundantly  stteit 
this.  The  necessity  was  never  so  miK^  as  f«lt 
by  Foe.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  is  void  of 
ooQS(uenoe,  at  a  man,  so  tax\  and  net  st  ai 
artist. 

Then,  again,  the  totally  dUbrsnt  ways  is 

which  the  two  men  view  tbe  spiritasl  nviA 
would  of  itself  be  oonelnrive  when  ooes  fm/b- 
edont.  Whothathaseverreadtbatpaas^iD 
Hawthorne's  note-book  where  be  relieveeabe- 
setting  doubt  by  theoonviction  that  in  the  oat 
world  we  shall  be  able  freely  to  oommwiieita 
ourselves— where  the  "  Babel  of  words"  vill 
not  stand  between  soul  and  aoul— can  for^t 
itt  And  where  in  the  range  of  all  Foe's  writ- 
ings can  you  find  trace  of  the  expression  of 
such  a  healthy  human  religioua  &ithf  Foe 
Beams  to  draw  no  aatiafaotion  from  tbe  thotwbt 
—if  he  ever  entcrtuna  U^-of  tbe  freedom  that 
shall  come  to  the  enfrantdiised  sfrfrit,  or  from 
the  compensations  of  Providence  and  of  lpi^ 
itnal  relation ;  he  falls  back,  for  fieeting  utii- 
footion  rather,  on  his  individusl  dreams,  or,  if 
he  esoapes  from  them  at  all,  it  Is  only  to  uek 
a  momentary  suggestion  from  elemmt*  ofioi- 
snous  beauty.  Hawthorne,  in  a  word,  kid 
faith— futh  in  men,  &ith  in  a  foture-Foe  bad 
not ;  and  the  remorse  and  hopelesanest  of  liii 
prose  as  well  as  of  his  poetry — quslitiea  radi- 
cal and  essential  to  them— at  once  and  de- 
cidedly differentiate  hia  art  from  that  of  Bs«- 
thome,  in  spite  of  some  superficial  points  of 
external  resemblaaoe. 

Another  very  noticeable  pdnt  Is  Ait, 
whereas  Poe  suffered  nlmoatabnmleBllyfraii 
"  lov  spirits bine  devils,"  as  his  fttend 
Mr.  White  graphically  called  tbem-and  wis 
harried  by  reaction  from  joy  to  sorrow,  from 
despondency  to  ecstasy,  Hawthorne,  on  Va 
own  confession,  lived  a  life  of  equable  eon- 
tent,  seldom  visited  by  low  spirits.  '  And,  in 
spite  of  the  problems  with  which  ha  occupied 
himself,  this  is  not  so  surprising  when  we  ra- 
fiect  how  he  kept  himself  m  rapp&rt  with  lif*, 
eschewed  solitude,  and  regarded  nothing  ai 
more  healthftd  for  a  literary  man  than  to  have 
much  to  do  with  those  who  could  not  ija- 
pathixe  with  hia  peculiar  viewa  and  enploT* 
ments. 
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^^THE  LAND   OF   THE  SKY r 

OR,    iVr»"VE:N"TTJRKS    IN"    MOTJIirTAIN  BY-WAYS.' 

BY  CHRISTIAN  EEID. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  HoantstnB  that  like  giants  fiUnd, 
To  aentlDel  eachatited  land." 

"  T  WANT  you  all  to  remember,"  Bays 
-i-    Eric,  decidedly,  "  tbat  I  do  not  ad- 
Ttse  you  to  go.'' 

I  don't  know  how  you  can  say  that, 
Eric,"  replies  Aunt  Harkbam,  "  when  you 
bivTe  talked  iqcesaantly  of  the  beauty  of  the 
moantains,  and  said  that  every- 
body ought  to  go  to  see  them." 

"  He  meant  apprecialiTe  peo- 
ple," aa,Ts  Sylria.  "  Wt  are  not 
appreciative;  therefore  his  re- 
marks do  not  apply  to  us." 

"  He  wants  to  go  alone  with  a 
gan  and  a  microscope,"  Bays  Char- 
leys "and  has  no  fancy  for  play- 
ing cavalier-of' all- work  to  a  trio 
of  ladies." 

"  He  need  not  fear  any  thing 
of  that  kind,"  I  remark,  "  for  you 
are  going,  and  Kupert  also.  We 
shall,  therefore,  be  well  provided 
with  cavaliers." 

Scene:  a  family  party  on  a  ve- 
raads  at  sunset.  Aunt  Uarkham 
lying  back  iti  a  large  chair,  fan- 
ning as  if  her  existence  depeDds  on 
keeping  cool — ai  perhaps  it  does, 
poor  woman  I  since  she  weighs  at 
least  fourteen  stone ;  Sylvia  reclin- 
ing in  a  smaller  chair,  with  her 
filmy  dress  falling  around  her  to 
the  floor,  her  pretty  face  flushed 
with  heat,  her  gray  eyes  .■^lightly 
languid  ;  Eric  on  the  steps  with 
his  back  against  a  jasmine-twined 
pillair,  and  a  cigar,  wliich  he  docs 
not  light,  between  his  fingern ; 
Charley  Kenyon  stretched  on  the 
gnias  juat  below  the  steps;  Ru- 
pert hovering  to  and  fro ;  I  estab- 
lished in  the  hall.door,  for  the  sake 
of  «  throagb-draught— the  month  being  July, 
and  the  thermometer  standing  at  eighty-five. 

We  hare  been  discussing  irherc  we  shall 
spend  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
and  we  have  finally  decided  to  turn  nur  faces 
westward,  and,  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge,  ex- 

*  Eaiumu,  Mnrllag  la  Act  of  Confrau,  hi  lha  jtu  IS1I,  bj 
T>.  Amnui  *  Co.,  ta  Ik*  OOo*  of  Um  LIbnriu  of  CoBgra*,  it 

w  ■  ■ 


plore  as  far  as  possible  the  comparatively  un- 
known country  which  lies  beyond — a  country 
so  elevated  that  its  valleye  lie  more  than  two 
thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  The  person 
by  whose  recommendation  we  decide  on  this 
programme  is  my  cousin  Eric  Markham— a 
great  hunter,  a  great  lover  of  Nature,  though 
outwardly  the  most  unentbusiastic  of  human 
beines,  u  person  whom  bis  mother  has  never 
been  able  to  drag  to  fashionable  watering- 


THE  CONSULTATION. 

places  in  her  train,  but  who  hag  spent  sum- 
mer after  summer  among  the  fair,  wild,  Caro- 
lina mountains,  until  bis  attachment  to  them 
is  a  family  proverb. 

"  The  reason  why  I  don't  advise  you  to 
go,"  he  says,  when  our  comments  have 
ceased,  "  is  because  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
tie  bored  and  disgusted.  Ton  will  find  no 
fashionable  hotels,  no  bands  of  music  ;  and 


then  you  will  blame  me !  So  I  accept  no  re- 
spoDsibility,  but  simply  repeat  what  I  have 
said  before,  that  if  yon  want  fresh  air  and 
glorious  scenery — the  grandest  this  side  of 
the  Yosemite — you  must  go  to  Western  North 
Carolina  to  find  them." 

"  We  want  just  those  things,"  says  Sylvia 
— Sylvia  is  my  sister,  and  we  are  Aunt  Mark- 
ham's  orphan  nieces — "  I  am  tired  of  dancing 
and  flirting  and  toilets  I   Whut  a  comfort  it 
will  be  to  put  on  a  linen  traveling- 
dress  and  a  pair  of  thick  -  soled 
shoes,  such  as  Nora  wore  in  '  Quits,' 
and  set  forth  with  an  alpenstock 
to  climb  mountains." 

*'A  great  comfurt  indeed,"  says 
Charley,  lazily. — Charley  is  Eric's 
cousin,  but  not  ours;  and  he  and 
Sylvia  have  been  quarreling  and 
making  lore  and  tormenting  each 
other  erer  since  their  childhood. 
— "You  will  wish  for  your  silk 
dresses  before  you  hare  been  gone 
three  days.  Eric  talks  as  if  you 
were  going  into  the  wilderness,  but 
that  country  has  been  a  resort  for 
fifty  years,  perhaps  longer,  and 
Asfaeville  is  decidedly  a  ciriliied 
place.  I  was  there  last  summer, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  great  deal  of  fashion." 

"  Then  we  mu^t  take  our  trunks," 
says  Sylria,  alire  to  the  importance 
of  appearing  as  fashionable  as  her 
neighbors.  "  I  thought  we  were 
only  going  to  explore  the  moun- 
tains, but  if  we  are  likely  to  meet 
people — " 

"Of  course  you  must  take  your 
trunks,  my  dear,"  says  Aunt  Hark- 
ham,  decidedly.  "One  meets  ex- 
ceedingly nice  people.  Besides,  it 
id  always  w^ell  to  be  prepared  for 
cmerpencie?." 

"  I  shftU  take  my  gun,"  says 
Rupert,  following  Charley's  example  and  fling- 
ing his  long  and  rather  awkward  length  of 
limb  on  the  grass.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  not  to  be  awkward  who  is  six  feet  high 
and  only  serenteen  years  old. 

"  And  is  it  definitely  settled,  then,  that 
we  will  go  to  Western  Carolina  ?  "  asks  Syl- 
via. "  All  in  faror  of  the  motion  please  say 
*Ay.*   Very  well,"  as  a  rather  languid  bnt 
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unanimous  "Ay"  reaponds.  —  "Now,  Eric, 
tell  ua  hoir  to  reach  it.** 

"  There  are  two  great  gatea  of  entrance," 
laya  Eric,  "Swannanoa  and  Hickory -Nut 
Gaps.  In  the  old  time,  when  people  traveled 
in  their  earrlages,  it  waa  the  general  custom 
to  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  by  one  gap  in  going 
to  the  transmontane  country,  and  by  the  oth- 
er in  coming  away,  —  You  remember  that, 
mother  !  " 

"Certainly,"  answera  Aunt  Harkham. 
*'  I  went  to  Tenueasee  with  your  father  thirty 
years  ago,  and  we  croaaed  the  Hickory-Nut 
Gap  in  going,  and  Swannanoa  in  coming 
back." 

"  Let  w  go  in  that  way,"  says  Sylvia. 

"  Impossible,"  aaya  Charley.  "  The  rail- 
road takes  you  to  Swannanoa." 

A  fig  for  the  railroad  !  We  can  go  In 
our  carriage,  like  the  grandees  of  thirty  years 
ago.  Which  is  the  finest  gap,  Swannanoa  or 
Hickory-Nut?" 

"There  is  no  comparison,"  says  Eric. 
"  Hickory-Kat  is  infinitely  finer." 

"  Then  we  must  see  it,"  says  Sylvia,  de- 
cidedly. She  is  of  a  nature  easily  roused  to 
enthnaiaam,  and  it  la  evident  that  tills  enthu- 
siasm ia  banning  to  wake  in  the  Intereat  of 
tite  long -neglected  beauty  lying  within  our 
own  borders.  "Listen!"  she  says,  sitting 
aprigfat  in  lier  ohair,  "why  can  we  not  go  by 
the  railroad  to  Swannanoa  Gap,  and  take  the 
stage-coach  from  there  to  Aaheville,  leaving 
the  carriage  to  follow  us  to  the  same  place, 
so  that  we  can  travel  where  we  like  in  thu 
mountains,  and  finally  return  by  Hickory- 
Nut  Gap  1   Is  not  that  a  good  plan,  Eric  f  " 

"  Only  open  to  tbe  objecUon  that  the  car- 
riage will  be  likely  to  be  broken  to  pieces," 
gaya  Erie. 

"  Why,  I  have  heard  you  say  that  the 
roads  beyond  the  Blue  Bidge  are  excel- 
lent" 

"  The  turnpikes  are  generally  excellent, 
bat  I  bumbly  submit  that  all  roads  are  not 
turnpikes;  and,  furthermore,  that  to  reach 
tbe  country  beyond  tbe  Bine  Bidge  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  cross  the  mountains — ^to  do  which 
ia  no  joke." 

"I  don't  know  a  more  serions  matter," 
aaya  Chariey.  "  Tou  are  jtdted,  and  bumped, 
and  thumped,  until  you  do  not  care  for  any 
prospect  i^at  can  be  ahown  to  you." 

"  Fray  speak  for  yourself,"  says  Sylvia. 
**  I  am  qidte  sure  that  no  one  else  would  think 
of  putting  a  few  jolts  and  ^nmps  in  compar- 
ison with  the  grandest  scenery — ^" 

"In  the  AUantle  States  I"  says  Charley. 
**  I  have  heard  that  from  Eric  several  times. 
I  contemplated  this  scenery  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  from  many  diSferent  pUcea,  with  no 
great  degree  of  satisfaction ;  but  the  trout- 
flahing  —  that  is  something  which  warrants 
enthusiaBm !  " 

"And  the  bunting!"  says  Rupert, with  an 
ecstatic  smile  on  his  sunburned  face.  "How 
many  deer  did  you  kill  lost  season.  Brother 
Brief" 

"  About  tbe  carriage,"  says  Aunt  Mark- 
ham,  "I  am  inclined  to  think  with  Sylvia  that 
it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  send  it  to  Ashe- 
ville.  The  idea  of  traveling  about  the  moun- 
tains in  stage-coaches  and  hacks  is  insuflfer- 
ablel" 


"  But  we  are  more  than  enough  to  fill  the 
carriage,"  says  Eric 

"Take  two  saddleJiorau,  also,"  cries  Syl- 
vfa,  witb  a  bright  light  springit^  into  her 
eyes.  "  One  for  you,  and  one  for  me— bow 
delightful  I" 

"  And  how  economical  I " 

She  makes  a  gesture  aignifying  that  thia 
consideration  is  not  worth  a  moment's  atten- 
tion. 

"  People  expect  to  spend  money  when  they 
are  traveling,"  she  aaya,  "  and  the  cost  of  the 
whole  expedition  will  be  leaa  than  a  mcAith 
at  a  faahionable  watering-place." 

"  And  I'll  take  the  horses  along  with  the 
carriage,"  criea  Rupert,  eag6Hy.  "The  rest 
of  you  may  go  on  the  railroad  if  you  like, 
but  give  me  a  horse  forever  t " 

"  Jackson  will  drive  the  carriage,  and  you 
can  ride  Cecil  and  lead  Bonnibelle,"  says 
Sylvia,  with  the  idr  of  a  general  iasuing  orders 
for  a  campaign. 

"Brie,  what  do  you  say?"  asks  Aunt 
Markham,  turning  to  hw  dldest  son,  who  ts 
autocrat  of  tbe  household. 

"  What  is  left  for  me  to  say  f  '*  rei^ponds 
Erie,  lighting  bis  dgar.  **  Tbe  matter  is  ap- 
parentiy  aattied.  X  only  desire  that  It  may 
be  dearly  understood  that  I  am  not  account- 
able for  conseqaencee.  If  the  carriage  is 
upaet  and  Boniubelle  breaks  her  own  legs 
and  Sylvia's  neck,  nobody  is  to  blame  me." 

"  Nobody  will  think  of  blaming  you,"  says 
Sylvia.  "  You  accompany  ua  under  protest — 
and  such  trifles  as  broken  legs  and  neeks  are 
to  be  exclusively  our  own  afikir," 

The  next  two  weeks  are  devoted  to  pre- 
paring wardrobes  and  studying  maps.  Then, 
un  a  particularly  warm  Monday  In  August,  we 
set  forth  on  our  journey.  Rupert  and  Jack- 
son, witb  the  carriage  and  horses,  started  the 
day  before  for  Aaheville,  via  Hickory -Nut 
Gap.  Wo  take  tbe  railroad,  and  turn  our 
faces  toward  Swannanoa. 

Our  railroad -journey  is  uneventful,  as 
railroad  -  journeys — unless  varied  by  an  acci- 
dent— generally  are.  The  cars  are  filled  with 
the  usual  number  of  thirsty  m«i  and  dusty 
women,  of  Invalids,  sight-soOTS,  and  pleasure, 
seekers.  Daring  the  long  panaeS  at  Uie  sta- 
tions, we  learn  where  most  of  these  traTclera 
are  Iwund,  and  receive  a.great  deal  of  Inters 
esting  tnformaUon  about  their  social  and  do- 
mesUc  affidrs.  Few  things  atrike  one  more 
forcibly  in  traveling  than  the  general  garru- 
lity and  i^tiam  of  human  nature.  Thia  is 
entertainii^  for  a  time,  but  finally — ^takoi  In 
connection  with  a  choking  amount  of  duat, 
and  a  simmering  degree  of  beat — it  becomes 
almost  intolerable.  At  last  over  the  blazing 
noonday  a  grateful  shadow  steals,  and,  for 
the  first  time  since  early  morning,  we  lift  our 
window-blinds  and  look  out.  We  are  between 
the  villages  of  Morganton  and  Marion,  and 
fairly  among  the  mountains.  Already  there 
is  a  greenness  over  the  land,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  parched  browonesa  of  the  low- 
country  which  we  left  behind;  great  hills  roll 
up  on  all  sides,  and  on  our  right  the  magniff- 
cent  dark -blue  masses  of  Table-Rock  and 
Short  -  Off  Mountain  stand  clearly  defined 
against  a  lurid  thunder-cloud.  Tbe  road  just 
here  follows  the  lovely  valley  of  tbe  Gataw- 
ba,  and  we  see  the  river  in  the  foreground, 


with  its  level  meadow-lands,  over  which  sud- 
denly a  white  r^n  comes  diinng  hi  a  quick, 
sharp  shower. 

"  I  am  sorry  this  goat  has  eome  up  jut 
now,"  says  Eric  "  I  wanted  to  take  you  oi 
the  rear-platform  of  the  car,  and  show  yon  ■ 
very  pretty  view  of  the  river-valley,  with  i 
glimpse  of  the  Blue  Ridge." 

But  we  are  not  sorry,  for  the  run  is  de- 
lightful. It  dashes  in  spray  against  our  win- 
dows, peals  of  thunder  sound  above  the  dil- 
ter  of  the  train,  and  fiashes  of  lightning  dirt 
hither  and  thither  to  frighten  nervous  triT- 
elers.  It  docs  not  continue  very  long,  bov- 
ever.  As  suddenly  as  it  began,  tbe  rehemaicc 
of  the  atom  abates,  the  thunder  rolls  in;', 
the  cloud  is  evidently  poBsing.  A  niuDic 
later  a  ray  of  annahine  falla  on  the  scene,  ind 
lo  t  the  earth  ia  enchanted.  Tbe  ebover, 
which  is  still  falling,  ia  lighted  up  wilh  prii- 
ma  tic  radiance;  away  in  the  south  dark  cloadi 
are  piled,  bnt  around  us  all  ia  freshneai  ud 
beauty.  lUats  rise,  like  the  white  smoke  or 
incense,  from  tbe  gorges,  and  wbea  wc  lil^ 
our  windows  a  rush  of  odor  enters—t  bnii- 
drod  sweet  aaeniA  of  growing  things  mingled 
and  exhaled  by  the  dampness. 

After  this  the  run  to  Old  Fort  Is  ncj 
pleasant.  The  dust  is  fadd,  the  heat  ia  ten- 
pered,  tbe  sunshine  Is  still  partly  obtcured 
by  elonds  that  dapple  the  changing  badmpe 
with  soft  shadows,  and  now  and  thaivektva 
a  glimpse  of  blue  heights  far  away.  Wepui 
beautiful  valleys  glittering  with  thelatenin; 
we  glide  by  grasay  meadows,  and  stnuM 
where  old-fashioned  mills  stand  embowered 
in  treea.  There  is  a  ahimmer  over  even 
thing — a  mingling  of  miat  and  brilliance  pe- 
culiar to  a  mountaio-Acene. 

Presently  our  leisurely  rate  of  speed  abHes, 
and  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  onr  rail- 
road journey— Old  Port.  Thia  place— whi* 
takes  its  name  frota  an  old  fort  that  is  snp' 
posed  to  have  existed  in  the  dajs  of  Isdiu 
warfare — has  only  risen  to  comparative  in* 
portance  since  the  rulroad  abruptly  tod  ui- 
expectedly  ended  here.  At  least  the  laBtisd 
trade  enda  here,  bnt  for  many  miles  beyaod 
the  road-bed  is  graded,  and  a  great  deal  of 
heavy  work  in  the  way  of  bridging  and  tun- 
neling ia  done,  tbe  dght  of  which  morei  one 
to  fierce  and  fiitile  Indlfcnation  agahnl  Oc 
plunderers  who  liavo  worked  tbe  people  sack 
grievous  wrong. 

'*  Is  Old  Fort  a  town  ?  asks  Sylvia,  hiot 
tng  round  as  we  descend  {torn  tbe  train. 

» It  is  before  you,"  smys  Charley, 
for  yourself." 

What  Is  before  as  is  an  hotel  perdiedoia 
hill.  A  few  other  houses  are  scattered  wide- 
ly and  wildly  around.  Great  wooded  moes- 
tains  rise  in  the  background.  The  hotd> 
piaxza  aeems  crowded  as  we  approach — Aoat 
Markham  and  Eric  in  front,  Charley  escorting 
Sylvia  and  myself.  We  are  the  last  of  the 
straggling  procession  of  pasaengen,  sad  r^ 
ceive  the  concentrated  stares  of  all  the  bH' 
guid  ladies  with  yellow-backed  novels  in  their 
hands  and  sundowns  on  their  bends,  all  tb* 
open-eyed  children,  and  lounging  men. 

"Why  on  earth  do  these  people  attj 
here  T "  asks  Sylvia,  struggling  with  a  vrf 
which  she  is  tr^og  to  draw  down.  "A 
looks  like  a  very  uDlnleresting  place." 
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"  It  is  healthy,  knd  the  mtes  of  board  are, 
BO  doubt,  cheap,"  says  Charley.  "  Many  of 
the  people  may  also  lack  courage  to  cross  the 
Gap — those  being  esteemed  lucky  who  reach 
the  other  side  vhole  of  life  and  limb." 

This  appalling  statement  is  treated  with 
the  inerediUoas  contempt  which  it  deserves 
as  we  moant  the  hoteUstqis. 

Hamlet  uys  Uiat  "there's  nothing  either 
good  or  bad,  bnt  thinking  makes  it  so ; "  and 
this  remark  ai^lies  with  peculiar  force  to 
Old  Fort  Some  pec^Ie  think  it  a  very  good 
place  in  which  to  spend  weeks  and  months. 
Others  are  arerse  to  spending  more  time 
there  than  the  necessary  hour  which  elapses 
between  the  arrival  of  the  train  and  depart- 
nre  of  the  coach. 

We  belong  to  the  latter  class.  Afler  din- 
ner we  assemble  oo  the  piazza  and  take  n 
vote  for  going  or  staying ;  and  it  ia  nearly 
nnanimons  to  go. 

"  Catawba  Falls  are  in  the  neighborhood," 
says  Eric,  anxious  to  fulfill  his  duties  aa  dec- 
rone.  "  If  you  stay  until  to-morrow  you  muy 
see  them,  and  tliey  are  well  worth  a  visit." 

**  Stay  a  night — stay  two  nights — here !  " 
says  Aunt  Mnrkham.   "  It  is  impossible  to  { 
think  of  sucli  a  thing  I  " 

"  Are  the  Falls  easily  reached  ?  "  asks 
Charley,  with  his  usual  air  of  protest  against 
any  exertion. 

"  They  are  by  no  means  easily  reached," 
answers  Eric;  *'but  they  can  be  reached, 
which  is  the  pcunt,  I  take  iL" 

**  By  no  means,"  nays  Sylvia.  "  The  point 
ia  to  cross  the  Blue  Bidge  as  soon  aa  pos- 
sible. Who  cares  for  fUls  and  cascades  on 
CAtfl  side  t  They  may  be  pretty  enough,  bnt 
we  are  bound  to  the  land  of  the  aky — and 
yonder  comes  the  conch  to  take  us  there. 
How  splendid  I " 

It  is  not  the  coach  which  draws  forth  this 
commendation,  but  the  six  beautiful  gray 
borsea  wliicb  are  baraeased  to  it.  We  watch 
them  admiringly,  and  Eric  calls  our  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  controlled 
by  their  driver,  who  ia  no  less  a  person  than 
the  renowned  John  Fence. 

or  this  famous  character  I  have  heard  so 
mncb  that  I  regard  him  with  great  interest. 
Hy  Imowledge  of  stage-drivers  in  real  life 
bang  limited,  I  had  drawn  a  fancy  picture  of 
m  pcnrtly  figure  in  top-boots  and  a  "  sprigged 
Teskit;"  instead,  I  see  a  spare,  sinewy  man, 
dark  aa  an  Indian,  with  Uie  eye  of  a  bawk, 
who  wears  a  pair  of  the  brownest  uid  dirtiest 
of  corduroy  troasers,  a  striped  shirt,  the 
sleeves  of  which  are  rolled  up  above  the  el- 
bowi  showing  thin,  muacular  arms,  and  a 
ttat  slouched  rakishly  over  hia  brow.  This  is 
John  Pence,  wiio  for  twenty  years  has  driven 
bflck  and  forth  over  Swannanoa  Gap,  and 
whom  his  admirers  declare  to  be  the  best 
driver  on  tfao  continent.  If  success  is  the 
test  of  merit,  merit  certainly  mast  be  hia; 
for  daring  these  twenty  years  no  accident 
lias  ever  happened  to  a  coach  driven  by  him  ; 
and  those  expert  in  such  matters  say  that  one 
hardly  realizes  the  art  of  driving  until  one 
has  seen  him  handle  the  ribbons. 

That  we  have  such  a  charioteer  la  a  mat- 
ter for  congratulation,  since  the  appearance 
of  the  coach  ia  not  calculated  to  fill  us  with 
confldent  hopes  of  a  safe  journey.    It  is  evU 


dcntly  old  and  much  dilapidated.  It  is  also 
heavily  loaded.  The  boot  is  full  of  tmnkB, 
and  as  many  are  piled  on  top  as  can  possibly 
be  put  there.  Besides  which,  Aunt  Markbam 
has  the  anguish  of  beholding  her  largest  and 
most  valuable  one  standing  on  the  groand. 


JOHN  PENCE. 


while  the  proprietor  of  the  boose  informs  her 
that  Hr.  Pence  says  he  is  overloaded,  and 
that  trunk  cannot  possibly  "go  over  the  Gap 
this  trip." 

"  Mr.  Pence !  "  repeats  the  lady,  indig- 
nantiy.  "  Who  is  Mr.  Pence,  pray  ?  My 
trunk  shall  go  ! — Eric,  do  you  hear  tliis  ?  " 

*'  I  hear,  mother,"  replies  Eric,  "  but  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  redress.  The  coach 
u  overloaded,  and  I  should  not  consent  to 
have  you  enter  it  as  it  stands  if  anybody  but 
John  Fence  was  going  to  drive.  When  yon 
see  the  precipices  past  which  that  top-heavy 
vehicle  must  pass — " 

"  Oh ! "  she  says,  turning  pale,  "  if  that 
is  the  case,  tell  him  to  take  off  my  other 
trunk,  and  Sylvia's  and  Alice's  also." 

But  Sylvia  and  Alice  protest  against  this, 
and  a  Babel  of  confusion  follows.  It  is  Eilc 
who  Bummarily  ends  it 

"  Let  me  pat  yon  In  the  coaoh,"  be  sayp. 
"  Leave  the  trunks  to  me.  I  will  arrange  for 
them  to  be  sent  over  safely  to-morrow." 

Then  the  labor  of  stowing  us  away  begins. 
There  are  already  an  old  lady,  a  middle-aged 
lady,  two  children,  and  an  elderly  gentleman, 
within  the  coach.  By  the  united  efforts  of 
Eric,  Charley,  and  the  host.  Aunt  Markham 
is  lifted  and  deposited  inside.  She  sinks  into 
her  seat  with  an  apoplectic  "  How  fearful !  " 

I  am  lifted  in  next;  but,  when  it  comes 
to  Sylvia's  turn,  that  yonng  lady  declines  to 
enter. 

"  I  am  going  up  aloft — like  the  cherub 
that  watches  over  poor  Jack,"  she  says. — "  I 
know  you  don't  want  me,  Charley — jou  want 
to  smoke.  But  Eric  will  take  me  with  him 
— won't  you,  Eric  f  " 

"  I  wonder  if  you  think  Eric  doesn't  want 
to  smoke!  "  says  Charley. 

"  He  can  if  he  chooses,  and  you,  too,  for 


that  matter — so  don't  look  so  disconsolate, 
but  help  me  over  this  wheel." 

She  ia  assisted  over  the  wheel,  and  ele- 
vated to  the  deck-seat  Charley  sits  down 
by  her  side,  Eric  springa  to  a  place  by  the 
driver,  that  illustrious  person  cracks  liis  long 
whip,  the  six  horses  start  with  one  accord, 
^e  heavy  coaob  sways.   We  are  off. 

"  Over  the  HouBtains  oTthe  Moon, 
Down  the  vallc?  of  shadow, 

Klde,  boldly  ride, 

The  Khade  replied. 
If  yon  seek  for  El  Dorado." 

This  is  what  Charley  sings  to  an  impro- 
vised air,  as  wc  rattle  down  a  steep  hill  and 
cross  a  clear,  fiasbiog,  rocliy  •  bottomed 
stream.  The  mountains  which  we  are  going 
to  scale  rise  iu  towering  masses  before  us — 
splendid  heights  that  seem  to  defy  tht  lo- 
comotive at  their  base.  The  gentleman  who 
in  our  fellow-passenger  points  out  some  of 
the  unfinished  railroad-woik.  Aunt  Mark- 
ham  looks  at  It  regretfully. 

"  If  only  the  road  were  finished  to  Aahe- 
ville !  "  she  says. 

"  No  railroad  in  the  country  has  been  so 
mercilessly  plundered,  madam,"  says  the 
gentleman,  sternly.  "Ever  since  the  war,  it 
has  been  in  the  bands  of  rogues  and  swin- 
dlers, who  have  stolen  every  thing  but  the 
road-bed — whieb  eoidd  not  conveidentiy  be 
made  away  witfa." 

"  I  sbonid  not  be  surprised  if  you  were 
one  of  the  defrauded  contractors,"  I  think ; 
but  there  is  not  much  opportunity  for  con- 
versation on  the  great  grievance  of  Western 
North  Carolina.  We  have  begun  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain,  and  to  say  that  the  road  is 
stony  would  convey  but  a  poor  idea  of  its 
actual  state.  It  is  my  settled  conviction  that 
no  one  knows  what  stones  really  are  until  he 
or  she  has  traveled  from  Old  Fort  to  the  top 
of  the  Blue  Bidge.  The  rood  is  covered  with 
them,  of  every  size,  shape,  and  variety,  and 
the  constant  rolling,  jolting,  and  pitching  of 
the  conch  baffle  description.  A  ship  at  sea 
in  a  stiff  gale  is  steady  compared  to  it.  We 
settie  ourselves  grimly  to  our  fate ;  endeavor 
to  keep  ourselves  steady  by  straps  or  any 
thing  else  that  is  convenient ;  gasp  a  brief 
*'  Excuse  me  ! "  when  we  are  huried  against 
each  other ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  being 
tossed  lUiout  the  coach,  lean  out  of  the  win- 
dows to  admire  the  wild  beauty  which  snr. 
rounds  us.  At  least  I  do.  Nobody  else  pays 
much  attention  to  it  Aunt  Markham  re- 
signs hersdf  to  martyr-like  endurance,  and 
preserves  a  martyr-like  silence,  until  a  tre- 
mendous lurch,  which  knocks  her  bonnet  out 
of  shape,  also  exhausts  her  patience. 

"Alice,"  she  says,  severely,  "if  I  had 
entertained  an  idea  of  any  thing  like  thi?, 
nothinff  would  have  induced  me  to  come." 

"  There's  worse  than  this  afore  us,"  re- 
marks the  old  lady,  placidly.  "I've  been 
over  the  Gap  times  and  times — for  my  daugh- 
ter's married  and  living  in  Buncombe — and 
my  bones  always  ache  for  about  three  weeks 
afterward." 

"  If  nothing  happens  worse  than  a  few 
jolts,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  we  can  stand 
them  well  enough,  but  1  don't  like  the  look 
of  this  stage.  I  told  Bui^in  before  ne  left 
Old  Fort  that  it  was  a  8hame;to,pend  travelers 
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over  the  Gap  id  sacb  &  conveyftDce.  He  said  it 
had  beeD  seat  from  ABheriUe,  I  don't  believe 
it  will  go  back  there  without  an  accident." 

"Good  Heavens  I"  says  Aunt  Markhan, 
turning  pale,  as  she  rememberB  all  that  she 
has  heard  of  the  precipices  that  border  the 
road.  "  If  I  liad  suspected  that  the  coach 
was  not  safe,  I  would  nerer  have  entered  it. 
— Alice,  speak  to  Eric  at  once.— Dear  me ! 
what  is  that  r" 

Chorua  of  ehildren.  "Oma,  did  yoa  hear 
lomething  crack  1 " 

Sometbing  undoabtedl;  cracked  —  and 
that  londlT^noder  tiie  body  of  the  vflhiole. 
A  coDTalsire  Bwaylng  and  jerking  Is  followed 

an  abrupt  \aM  and  the  descent  of  Kr. 
Pence  himself.  CUmor  immediately  ensues. 
All  )}ie  passengers  thrust  their  heads  ont  of 
the  windows  and  request  to  be  told  what  is  the 
matter.  Ur.  Pence  deigns  no  reply  to  their 
ioquiries,  but  he  says  a  few  words  to  Eric — 
who  baa  also  descended  from  the  top.  The 
latter  at  once  opens  the  door  and  tells  us 
that  we  must  alight. 

"A  brace  has  broken,"  he  says.  "Ur. 
Pence  is  going  to  send  to  Old  Fort  for  as- 
^stance  to  mend  it  —  when  the  assistance 


THE  BREAK.DOWN. 


comes,  the  coach  has  to  be  lifted  forward,  so 
you  most  all  get  out." 

Remonstrance  being  useless,  we  are  lifted 
down  and  set  on  our  feet.  Sylvia,  assisted 
by  Charley,  descends  like  a  bird  from  her 
lofty  perch — she  has  a  faculty  of  doing  things 
gracefully  which  other  women  do  awkwardly. 
Our  prophet  of  evil  scrambles  out,  and  pokes 
his  stick,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  under  the 
body  of  the  coach. 

"  Z  s^d  this  stage  was  tinsafe  as  soon  as 
I  saw  it,^  be  remarks.  "  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  bnu9e  broke  just  here.  If  the  accident 
had  occurred  by  one  of  the  precipices  a  lit- 
tle fiirther  on  we  should  all,  madam  "  (this 
to  Aunt  Harkham),  "  have  lost  our  Utos." 

**  I  never  heard  any  thing  more  infa- 
mous I "  says  Aunt  Harkham,  who  does  not 
hentste  to  use  strong  terms.  "  This  What's- 
his-name  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  drive 
a  coach  again.  The  idea  of  risking  our 
Uvet ! — Eric,  do  you  hear  this  ?  We  might 
have  been  dashed  over  a  precipice  and — " 

Not  with  John  Fence  a't  the  helm,  moth- 
er," says  Eric ;  "  the  thing  is  impossible. — 
Now,  wbOe  we  have  to  wait,  suppose  you 


come  and  look  at  the  tunnel  a  little  farther 
on.    it  is  an  interesting  piece  of  work." 

But  Aunt  Markham  does  not  care  for  tun- 
nels, and  she  declines  to  go.  So  we  leave 
lier  seated  on  a  bundle  of  shawls  and  water- 
proofs, while  «re  follow  Sylvia  and  Charley, 
who  have  already  walked  on  in  the  direction 
of  the  interesting  piece  of  work.  When  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  tunnel  they  are  just  en- 
tering it,  and  by  the  time  we  reach  it  we  see 
their  figures  at  the  farther  end,  clearly  de- 
fined against  the  light. 

"  I  have  a  pecoliar  horror  of  these  places,** 
I  say,  aa  we  enter,  and  Eric  pmnts  out  the 
admirable  maiionry.  "  I  never  feel  nervous 
in  traveling  except  when  pasung  tlirough  a 
tunnel ;  but  then  I  always  think,  *  Suppose  a 
oolliaion  should  ocour,  nnd  we  should  lie 
crashed  In  the  dikri*  of  a  invoked  train  down 
here  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  I  *  " 

*'  What  a  oheerfhl  reflection  ! "  says  Erie. 
"  Tou  will  be  particularly  partial  to  traveliug 
on  this  road  when  it  is  completed,  for  there 
are  three  tunnels  just  here — two  short  ones, 
and  one  very  long  one  through  the  Blue 
Ridge." 

**  I  certainly  prefer  going  over  it  with 
John  Pence  and  his  six 
gray  horses  to  burrow- 
ing under  it  like  a  mole. 
T-j^  By-the-by,  if  the  railroad 
'  ever  should  be  finished, 

what  will  t)ecorae  of  John 
Pence?" 

«■  He  will  break  his 
heart  and  die,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Hidway  in  the  tunnel 
-in':'  ■■^  we  meet  Sylvia  and  Char- 
ley. We  turn  and  go 
back  with  them.  From 
Point  Tunnel,  looking 
east,  there  is  a  very 
beautiful,  though  not 
very  extended,  view ; 
and  we  sit  down  near 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
to  admire  it,  while  we 
wait  for  the  coach.  Giant  hills,  clothed  to 
their  crest  with  verdure,  rise  around  us.  The 
road  winds  like  a  thread  along  tiie  side  of  the 
mountain  on  our  left,  a  green  valley  ties  be- 
low, golden  sunshine  glints  down  through 
leaves  to  which  diamond-drops  of  rain  still 
cling,  stillness  encompasses  ns — when  our 
voices  cease  we  hear  nothing  save  the  sweet 
singing  of  waters  in  the  forest-recesses  and 
the  notes  of  birds.  Sylvia  makes  a  pretty 
adjunct  to  the  picture  as  she  sits  in  her  gray 
dress  and  blue  vdl  on  a  pile  of  stones,  ar- 
ranging some  ferns  wliich  she  has  gathered. 
Charley,  as  usual,  is  lying  at  her  feet,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  grass  Is  very*  damp. 
I  open  my  sketch-book,  and  make  a  hurried 
outline  of  the  scene,  wriUng  underneath, "  En 
rottfa  to  Arcadia ! " 

By  the  time  this  is  finished  the  coach  ap- 
pears, and,  as  it  tialts,  Aunt  Harkham's  fan 
is  seen  at  the  window  beckoning  impera- 
tively. 

"  This  gentleman  says  the  road  Is  fright- 
fully dangerous,'*  she  remarks,  when  we  come 
up,  "  and  the  coach  is  certainly  very  unsafe. 
There  is  no  telling  when  wc  shall  reach  Ashe- 


ville,  or  whether  we  shall  reach  there  M  ill. 
We  can  only  trust  in  Providence." 

Some  people  grow  pious  wheueTer  ttitf 
are  frightened.  Aunt  Markham  is  one  of 
them.  She  never  alludes  to  Providence  ub> 
less  she  desires  substantial  aid  from  thtt 
quarter. 

Erie  laughs. 

"  Trust  in  John  Pence,  too,  mothw,"  be 
says.  "  You  may  be  sure  he  irill  lake  j<n 
safely  to  Asbeville." 

After  this  the  ascent  b^ns  in  eatBtsl 
The  road  is  almost  perpendicular,  and  u  va- 
row  that  thero  is  barely  room  fhr  the  cneL 
On  one  aide  the  monotain  rises  hi  a  sltm 
cliff,  on  the  other  uw  precipices,  down  whieb 
the  gaze  Is  lost  in  twilight.  At  least  once  is 
every  half-mile  we  ford  a  stream  of  eoosider- 
able  size,  while  innumerable  riTuteta  enu 
our  way.   There  is  no  point  in  our  upvird 
journey  where  we  miss  the  music  of  flowiog 
water.    Clear  as  crystal  and  cold  u  ice, 
these  streamn  come  leaping  in  cascades  down 
the  rocky  glens,  flash  along  oar  patb,  bor- 
dered by  ferns,  shadowed  by  laurel  nnd  irj, 
and  at  last  plunge  into  the  tangled  grfeo- 
ness  of  the  depths  far  below.   It  ia  impoi- 
sible  to  write,  in  terms  which  will  not  setm 
extravagant,  of  the  forest  which  coren  tbe 
great  mountains  towering  across  the  gorge. 
The  evergreens  especially  attract  oar  notice 
and  admiration.    We  see  familiar  ibmbi 
grown  to  stately  trees,  and  trees  to  giut!. 
The  Bpruce-plne,  here  In  its  native  air,  toven 
to  an  almost  incredible  height,  the  hemlock, 
the  white-pine,  the  "  bonny  Ivy-iree,"  the  hol- 
ly, and  mouDtain-lanrel — what  worda  can  <i^ 
soibe  the  beauty  of  these,  mit^led  with  (be 
lighter  foliage  of  the  oak,  the  cheftsnt,  die 
maple,  the  ash,  and  countless  others  !  Bon- 
tiful  berries  gleam,  strange  wild-flowers  ^ 
like  stars,  ferns  run  riot  In  lnxariaDce,Td- 
vet^Uke  mosses  cover  every  rock  and  fcUea 
tree. 

tJp,  stili  up  we  go,  as  if  we  meant  to  pitw 
the  very  clouds.  Tiie  horses  strain,  the  coacb 
awuys,  the  air  grows  fresher ;  In  the 
shadow  of  the  hiils  we  forget  the  sultrj  heit 
of  August  lying  over  the  parched  connff 
below.  We  feel  that  we  are  on  oar  my  W 
the  land  of  the  sky.  I  say  as  much  to  Aunt 
llarkham,  who  resignedly  expresses  a  bope 
that  we  may  reach  it.  After  a  while  the  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  devouring  large  slices 
of  cake,  cry  out  for  water,  and  Mr.  Pence 
obligingly  stops  by  a  spring  that  gushes  oat 
at  the  foot  of  a  gray  rook.  Erie  descends 
also,  and  asks  for  a  cup. 

*<  You  must  all  drink,'*  he  says,  for  this 
is  the  head  of  the  CaUwba  lUver.  A  fe« 
miles  from  here,  on  the  other  nde  of  the 
lUdge,  is  a  spring  which  is  called  the  bead  e( 
the  Swannanoa,  so  tliat  in  the  course  of  one 
afternoon  you  can  drink  from  the  fountaios 
of  two  rivers— one  of  whioh  is  bound  to  the 
Atlando  Ocean,  the  other  to  the  Golf  of  Mex- 
ico." 

"  Dear  me ! "  says  the  old  lady,  "  to  ibirk 
of  their  traveling  so  far!  But  I  alwsys 
thought  the  Swannanoa  emptied  into  the 
French  Broad." 

"  This  is  a  beautiful  place,  Eric,"  I  say, 
hastily,  looking  at  tbe  narrow  defile  In  which 
the  coach  stands^e  escarpment  of  tbe  bold 
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«Uir  leiinlitg  OTer  us,  the  gre«a  abyss  on  tbe 
other  side,  beyond  vhtch  moautains  hem  the 
gap.  "I  wonder  If  Mr.  Fence  would  not 
Mlof  long  enough  for  me  to  sketch  it  f  " 

"  Impossible,"  answers  Eric  "  We  have 
been  so  much  delayed  that  I  doabt  If  we  shall 
reach  Asherille  before  midnight." 

AuntHarltbam  groans  at  tills.  '*I  sliall 
be  dead ! "  she  aaya.  "  I  cannot  endure  this 
terrible  joltiog  much  longer." 

Despite  this  dismal  prophecy,  we  go  on — 
higher  and  yet  higher.  Now  and  then,  glan- 
cing  backnard,  we  catcli  glimpses  of  the 
world  beloTT — an  azure  sea  broken  into  a  hun- 
dred giant  billows — and  feel  that  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  be  exalted  so  far  above  it.  These 
glimpses,  however,  are  very  brief.  We 
struggle  upward  for  another  weury  hour. 
Then  comes  a  sudden  halt,  and  Erie  cries : 

"  Look !  " 

We  look.  For  one  golden  minute  we 
grasp  snch  a  perfect  pleasure  aa  does  not 
oflen  come  in  this  imperfect  world.  Tbe  ar- 
dnons  part  of  our  Journey  is  orer ;  we  are 
cm  the  top  of  tiie  Blue  Bidge ;  looking  back 
down  the  mountain  up  which  we  liave  for 
three  hoars  so  laboriously  climbed,  we  see  the 
4M)UDtry  we  are  learing  spread  out  in  the 
beauty  of  blue,  misty  distsnca  The  after- 
noon is  clear  and  goldm,  the  air  of  this  great 
«ltitacEe  inexpreaslbly  pore  and  fresh.  The 
abowor  at  nooa  has  left  the  day  like  crystal ; 
and  taming  eastward  tlie  glance  sweeps  over 
an  inSoite  expanse  of  bi'oken  country,  range 
after  range  of  mountains  melting  into  each 
other,  high,  cultirated  Talleys  lying  between, 
soft  cloud-shadowd  falling  in  patches  here 
and  there,  bold  outlines  against  the  farthest 
distance,  the  graceful  line  of  heaTcnly-looking 
hills  melting  into  the  faorizoo,  and  over  all 
the  refulgent  glory  of  the  sapphire  aky. 

We  are  now  on  the  summit  of  Swannanoa 
^p,  and  from  this  point  begins  that  gradual 
descent  which  will  bring  us  to  ihe  elevated 
basin  in  which  Asheville  lies.  At  "  Curley'a  " 
we  change  horses  and  drivers,  and  noc  far 
from  here  meet  the  coach  from  Aaheville. 
It  is  obtrusively  briglit  and  new  in  appear- 
ance. The  inside  is  lined  with  crimsoned 
idnsh — in  contrast  to  our  faded  leatber~-and 
on  tbe  seats  three  fresh  and  cheerfUI-looking 
ladies  ait.  Two  gentlemen  are  on  tbe  top. 
ney  all  stare  at  us — we  return  tbe  compli- 
ment. The  driver  jeeriugly  tells  oar  driver 
thai  he  is  not  likely  to  reach  Asherille  be- 
fore morning — to  which  the  latter  replies  that 
he  will  be  there  by  ten  o'clock.  With  this 
interchange  of  civilities  we  part. 

"How  odiously  complaceDl  those  people 
looked  !  "  says  Sylvia.  "  I  am  glad  they  have 
to  go  down  that  steep  mountain." 

As  we  advance,  tbe  path  widens,  the 
moontains  recede ;  dells,  and  coves,  and 
sweeps  of  cultivated  land  appear;  now  and 
then  we  see  a  farm-house  in  some  sheltered 
nook,  looking  very  dimmntive  in  the  shadow 
of  the  hills.  Already  the  aspect  of  every 
thing  is  changed.  A  greenness  like  that  of 
early  spring  is  spread  over  the  land ;  there  is 
a  great  senae  of  freedom,  of  freshness  and 
npoee  in  tbe  pure  air.  It  is  Arcadia  which 
we  hare  entered,  and  which  lies  around  as, 
■wumo  and  peaceful  in  the  long,  golden  light 
addeepi  slanting  shadows  of  tbe  afternoon. 


Present^  Sylvia's  voice  is  heard  asking 
if  we  do  not  want  some  ioformution.  "  Eric 
is  a  walking  guide-book,"  she  says,  "  and  he 
has  been  telling  me  all  about  the  eonntry. 
We  have  crossed  the  Blue  Bidge  and  left  it 
behind,  yoa  know.  These  monnt^na  on  each 
side  of  US  now  are  spars  of  that  chidn — those 
on  the  left  are  cdlled  tbe  bills  of  the  Swanna- 
noa, these  on  the  right  belong  to  the  Black 
Mountain  range.  Eric  says  that  in  a  little 
while  we  shall  see  the  Black  itself." 

"  Vive  le  roil"  I  answer.  "Tbe  Black 
is  'the  monarch  of  mountains' — at  least  the 
monarch  of  Atlantic  mountains.  Oue  cares 
nothing  about  those  enormoos  and  no  doubt 
ugly  peaks  in  the  West." 

"  There  is  very  good  philosophy  in  valu- 
ing whnt  we  have,  and  despising  what  we 
have  not,"  says  Eric.  "  Yonder  is  the  Black 
now  !   Look,  what  a  fine  peak  I  " 

"Very  fine,  indeed!"  says  Aunt  Hark- 
ham,  gazing  out  of  the  wrong  side  of  the 
coach  and  noddli^  approvingly  at  one  of  the 
hills  of  the  Swannanoa. 

Bnt  Z  see  what  Erie  means.  Indeed  if  be 
had  not  spoken  I  think  I  should  hare  knowa 
that  the  magnificent  crest  npthrast  against 
the  evening  sky  could  only  be  the  chief  of 
Appalaoblan  mountains.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
that  first  sight  of  its  majestic  besuty  V  Its 
splendid  peaks  were  outlined  with  massire 
distinctness,  and  its  dark-blue  sides  were 
purpling  in  the  light  of  a  luminoaa  sunset. 
Round  the  pinnacle  a  few  light  clouds  were 
floating,  which  caught  the  golden  radiance  of 
the  west. 

"  Those  form  the  monarch's  crown,"  says 
Eric.  "  It  is  rare  to  see  the  peaks  of  the 
Black  free  from  clouds." 

Besides  the  Black,  there  are  other  moun- 
tains —  part  of  tbe  same  range  ~  in  sight. 
Nothing  can  be  more  superb  tlian  the  great 
lines  of  Craggy  as  they  trend  westward.  Its 
peaks,  to  the  unscientific  eye,  look  as  high  as 
the  cloud-girt  pinnacle  of  itt  mighty  iieigb- 


tbeir  hues  with  the  changing  light.  Finally  a 
soft  mist,  neiUier  blue  nor  purple,  but  some- 
thing between  the  two,  begins  to  steal  over 
them,  and  deepen  in  all  the  clefts  and  gorges, 
as  if  they  were  drawing  their  robes  about 
them  for  the  night. 

It  is  not  long  ttiat  we  have  this  ricw. 
The  road  turns,  other  monntains  intervene, 
and  we  find  ourselves  facing  a  great  pomp  of 
sunset.  In  the  midst  of  it  rises,  like  a  dream 
of  the  celestial  country,  a  glorified  nzure  peak 
of  exquisite  symmetry,  and  Eric  says,  "Pis- 
gahl" 

Presently  the  sunset  fades,  and  twilight 
softly  melts  into  moonlight.  All  along  their 
dark  crests  the  mountains  are  touched  with 
silver,  while  the  pearly  radiance  bathes  valley, 
and  rocIc,and  stream,  with  a  flood  of  enchant- 
ment The  coach  and  the  hours  drag  slowly 
on,  but  the-nightgrows  more  and  more  beau- 
tiful. We  cross,  again  and  again  a  swift, 
bright  stream,  which  we  are  told  is  the  Swan- 
nanoa, and  at  last  we  find  ourselves  journey- 
ing along  its  banks.  Is  this  an  enchanted ' 
land  of  pastoral  delight  to  which  we  have 
come  r  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  so. 
Fertile  fields  and  softly  swellinghills  surround 
us ;  houses  gleam  in  tbe  moonlight ;  the  level 
road  over  Which  even  tbe  coach  rolls  smooth- 
ly is  immediately  on  the  river-bank.  We  see 
the  current  rippling  and  swirling  over  its 
rooky  bed  with  a  music  which  fills  all  the 
lustrouD  night  with  sweetness.  Lovely  depths 
of  foliage— droopiug  trees  and  tangled  vines 
— fringe  its  banks.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  fairy-like  than  this  charming 
river.  Undine  herself  in  watery  form  could 
not  be  fairer.  Though  I  am  growing  very 
sleepy,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
admiration,  and  the  gentleman  by  my  side 
begins  to  explain  that  "  Swannanoa  "  does 
not  mean  "beautiful,"  but  "great  road,  or 
pass,  over  the  mountuins."  I  listen  with  dis- 
gusted incredulity,  and  before  he  concludes 
have  fallen  asleep,  indifferent  to  (he  fact  that 
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bor,  and  their  effect  is  nearly  as  grand.  That 
we  see  this  beautiful  range  at  sunset  seems 
to  us  a  very  gradous  boon  of  Fate.  Magical 
shades  of  color  melt  and  blend  into  each  oth- 
er as  the  nearer  aud  farthest  heights  change 


it  ia  Ihe  hard  wood  of  the  coach  against  which 
my  head  rests. 

When  I  wake  we  are  entering  Asheville. 
The  coach  Is  rattling  up  a  long,  stony  street, 
lights  are  gleaming,  and  there  seems  a  crcat 
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deal  of  movement  ubout.  Our  journey  is  at 
Ml  end,  and  with  a  sense  of  grateful  repose  we 
soon  lie  down  to  sleep,  waiting  for  the  morn- 
ing to  show  us  what  manner  of  pUoe  this  is 
which  we  have  entered  in  the  still,  bright 
beauty  of  an  Angast  midnight. 


THE  LITTLE  JOANNA.* 

A  NOVEL. 
BT    EAMBA  THOBPB, 

CHAPTER  IX. 

R08K8    HATE  THORNS. 

"/do  not  Ulte  rosea  so  very  much,"  said 
Joanna,  cautiously  putting  aside  the  inter- 
woreo  branches,  "  I  never  did  ;  they  have 
such  thorns.  They  tear  my  clothes  and 
scratch  my  Bcgers.  But  I  do  love  apple- 
blooms.  They  are  roses  without  thorns,  and 
their  perfume  is  —  is  inUxeicating.  When  I 
inhale  the  odor  of  apple-blooms,  I  can't  help 
fancying  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  live  in  a 
world  of  apple-blossoms ;  for  then  one  might 
be  in  the  sunshine  all  day,  and  Sutter  in  the 
wind,  and  never,  never  work  !  And  yet,"  she 
added,  penitently,  "  Pamela  says  work  is  a 
blessing." 

"  A  dreadful  task-mistress  Pamela  must 
be,"  said  Arthur. 

Joanna  had  begun  to  gather  the  roses, 
clipping  them  rapidly  with  a  pair  of  shears, 
and  dropping  them  into  the  basket  which 
she  had  plaoed  upon  the  ground. 

«  No,"  sfae  answered,  simply ;  "  it  Is  that 
I  am  so  very  idle."  She  did  not  remind  Ar- 
thur now  that  he  should  not  call  Hiss  Baall 
Pamela." 

*<  But  you  do  not  realize  that  70a  are  now 
in  the  very  apple-blossom  world  you  were 
wishing  for,"  said  ArUmr,  waving  his  band 
oratorically.  "  Why  should  you  not  some, 
times  be  idle  in  order  to  enjoy  it  ?  Some  day 
you  will  find  it  gone  forever;  even  now,  it  is 
slipping  from  you  day  by  day," 

Joanna  colored  vividly,  dropped  her 
shears,  and  clasped  her  hands  with  a  sigh. 

"  Ah,  me  I "  she  said,  "  when  I  speak  of 
my  fancies  to  Pamela,  she  tells  me  nob  to  be 
silly  ;  but  you  seem  to  onderstand  me.  I 
think  it  must  be,  perhaps,  because  you  are 
yet  in  the  apple^bloeaom  world  yourself?  " 

Arthur  was  pleased,  A  compliment  of 
tlus  nature  was  far  more  gratifying  to  his 
vanity  than  the  just  commendation  she  had 
passed  upon  his  French;  for  that  praise  which 
implies  Uie  beatower's  right  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  our  acquirements  is  rarely  so  accept- 
able as  the  involuntary  recognition  of  some 
natural  quality,  however  trivial,  that  compels 
admiration.  If  Arthur  had  felt  humiliated 
by  the  tone  of  calm  superiority,  nnconscions 
though  it  was,  in  which  Joanna  had  expressed 
her  favorable  opinion  of  his  French  accent, 
he  now  felt  soothed  by  the  artless  delight 
■he  showed  at  bis  commentary  on  her  child, 
ish  wish.  It  is  the  privily  of  human  nature 
to  find  consolation  in  trifles,  and  jonng  Hen- 
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dall  was  not  a  little  elated  by  liie  flattering 
conceit  that  he  possessed  the  rare  power  of 
interpreting  the  human  heart. 

But  he  did  not  feel  obliged  to  exercise  his 
gift  of  interpretation  upon  his  own  heart — 
else  might  he  have  asked  himself  what  mi^lc 
had  inddenly  transformed  this  little  Joanna 
from  an  amusing  child  to  a  study  of  absorb- 
ing interest  *  He  vexed  his  vaiuty  with  no 
such  question;  not  beii^  wise  beyond  hia 
years,  he  only  congratulated  himself  upon 
the  prospect  of  an  agreeable  relief  to  the 
monotony  of  Basilwood,  where,  for  the  pres- 
ent, he  was  compelled  to  stay.  Yet  he  woald 
have  scorned  the  suggestion  that  a  mere  de- 
sire  to  escape  mtwi  influenced  his  determi- 
nation to  develop  the  dormant  powers  of  this 
fledgling  of  the  Basilwood  thickets.  It  was 
but  ordinary  benevolence,  he  told  himself,  to 
wish  to  improve,  by  bis  conversation  and  ad- 
vice, this  little,  untaught  girl,  thrown  on  his 
hands  as  it  were,  to  whom,  while  Fortune  had 
been  adverse.  Nature  bad  been  prodigal,  if 
only  in  bestowing  upon  her  so  keen  a  percep- 
tive faculty.  How  should  it  occur  to  him,  in 
the  full  tide  of  gratified  vanity,  that  the  per- 
ceptive faculty  can  discern  defects  as  well  as 
merits  ?   Arthur  Hendall  was  very  young. 

And  Joanna,  clipping  the  roses  heedless, 
ly,  thought,  with  exultation,  that  at  last  some 
one  heard  her  with  Indulgence,  and  under- 
stood her.  And  in  her  simplicity  she  asked 
her  heart  why  It  was  that  ^Mnelo,  who,  donbt- 
less,  loved  her  well,  could  not  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  her  harmless  fancies  as  this  stranger 
did  ¥  It  was  as  though  some  invisible  hand 
had  lifted  for  a  moment  the  veil  concealing 
that  enchanted  world  of  which  she  was  ever 
dreaming,  and  In  which  she  firmly  believed— 
a  world  where  bright  fancies  bad  leave  to 
grow  into  brighter  realities ;  a  world  where 
contradiction  was  unknown,  where  hope  was 
never  deferred,  where  trust  was  never  be- 
trayed, and  where  was  never  beard  Pamela*8 
doleful  dii^e,  declaring  that  "  beauty  is  a 
fading  flower,"  and  that  "  all  flesh  is  grass." 

Bewildered  by  a  rush  of  incomprehensible 
emotions,  she  was  incapable  of  distinguishing 
between  the  fresh  and  the  withered  roses,  and 
she  gathered  indiscriminately  all  that  came 
to  her  hand,  nor  dreamed  of  the  mortification 
she  was  preparing  for  herself  against  that 
hour  when  she  should  have  to  sit  down  so- 
berly to  count  over  her  store.  How  should 
she  divine,  half-giddy  as  she  was  with  the 
(rlimpse  of  that  enchanted  world,  upon  the 
threshold  of  which  she  seemed  to  stand,  that 
she  saw  only  a  beautiful  vision  of  impossi- 
bilities conjured  up  by  her  own  Idle  fancy  ? 
The  uncompromising  ^mela  would  have  told 
her  so  without  mitigation  or  remorse;  hat 
would  she  have  believed  Pamela  f  Joanna's 
sensitive,  imaginative  nature  shrank  appalled 
fVom  that  grim  and  bald  and  naked  thing 
Miss  Basil  reverenced  as  truth. 

A  well-known  voice,  softened  somewhat 
by  distance,  but  shrill  and  penetrating  still, 
broke  the  spell  of  silence  that  had  fallen 
upon  the  dreaming  pair. 

"  Jo-an-nal"  Miss  Basil  called,  or  rather 
wailed,  and  Joanna  started  guiltily. 

"Ah,  roe!"  she  exclaimed,  not  in  fear, 
but  in  contrition,  while  she  struggled  to  ex- 
tricate herself  fnan  what  young  Hendall, 


with  an  execrable  attempt  at  a  pun  that  wa» 
unintelligible  to  his  auditor,  termed  the  Bria~ 
reus  ;  "  how  I  have  wasted  the  morning  I  " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Arthur:  "I  suppose 
it  \n  only  that  horrid  Pamela;  yon  need  not 
heed." 

"  But  I  must  I  I  must  I  **  cried  Joanna. 
"These  old  Hwes  should  have  been  in  the 
bouse  long  ago.  Oh,  dear  I  To  thltik  that 
I  shonlil  have  wasted  time  so  1  Go  away !  ** 

she  exclaimed,  with  sadden  irritation.  '*Toii 
only  tmpnfe  me,  I  am  not— conoemed  for  mj 
dress ;  let  it  tear  I "  bi  spite  of  her  uinoy- 
ance,  Joanna  roust  still  be  select  in  speech. 

Arthur,  smiling  at  her  ambitious  language, 
desisted  from  his  effbrts  to  aid  her ;  and  she, 
having  extricated  herself  at  the  expense  of 
her  dress,  ran  down  the  walk,  fleet  and  grace- 
ful as  a  fawn,  and  dropping  roses  at  every 
step. 

Toung  Hendall  stood  and  watched  her 
out  of  sight,  smiling  at  the  pleasing  picture 
she  made.  Young  and  handsome,  he  was  apt 
to  flatter  himself  ttiat  he  could  be  irresistible 
when  he  chose  to  be  so ;  but,  to  do.  him  jus- 
tice, no  thought  of  conquest  entered  his 
bead  now ;  and  he  would  have  resented  in- 
dignantly the  imputation  of  trifling  with  tbe 
little  Joanna.  In  his  opinion,  there  was  no 
more  possibility  of  his  trifling  with  her  than 
of  her  trifling  with  him.  She  was  only  a 
clever  little  thing,  in  whose  company  he  could 
pass  away  the  time,  without  incurring  the 
ansiHcion  of  serious  intentioDO. 

MiSB  Basil  was  in  the  large  atore^vom, 
aa  Joanna  knew,  packing  the  baskets  of  vege- 
tables, eggs,  butter,  and  so  forth,  to  send  Into 
the  town  for  sale ;  for  this  indefatigable  wom- 
an gave  personal  attention  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  management  of  Basilwood  with 
which  she  could  have  any  thing  to  do.  Mrs. 
Basil,  though  she  chose  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  her  orchards  and  gardens  furnished  sup- 
plies to  the  people  of  Middleborough,  put  no 
restraint  upon  these  fiuancial  expedients  ;  for 
the  little  sums  that  Miss  Basil's  enei^y  and 
industry  accumulated  were  not  to  be  de- 
spised ;  but,  had  she  issued  her  decree  against 
Rending  v^tablea  to  market.  Miss  Basil 
could  not  have  looked  more  morose  and  woe- 
begone. Joanna,  peering  in  at  the  open 
window,  saw  that  her  countenance  boded  no 
good,  and  hesitated  to  speak. 

There  was,  however,  no  need  to  speak, 
for  Miss  Basil,  aa  If  with  an  Intuitive  percep- 
tion of  her  presence,  looked  up  and  said, 
"  0  child  I "  eonreying  both  In  voice  and  eyee 
a  Ttdume  of  reproach  that  immediately  pat 
the  little  Joanna  on  the  defensive. 

"  What,  *Mek  f  "  s^d  she,  deposithig  tbe 
basket  on  die  window-ledge,  and  assuming  a 
most  innocmt  air,  though  her  consdeiiee  re- 
proached her  kemly ;  for  Joanna  was  wdl 
aware  that  she  had  been  Idle,  and  that  Idle- 
ness in  Miss  Basil's  estimation  was  a  sin,  but 
she  had  no  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of 
Miss  Basil's  displeasure. 

"  Gome  in,  child,  I  most  speak  to  you,** 
said  Miss  Basil,  in  a  milder  tone.  She  was 
almost  disarmed  by  Joanna's  innocent  air. 
'*  You  stay  too  much  in  tbe  garden ;  yon'U 
be  getting  in  Hr.  Hendall's  way,  and  that  Is 
not  becoming." 

"  /get  in  Mr.  HendaU^s  way  I  '*  euslaimed- 
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■Jo&Dna,  as  Bbe  entered  the  open  door,  thrust- 
ing her  bands  into  her  apron-packetK  with  a 
comicalljr  belligerent  air.  "  Oh,  indeed,  Pa- 
nela  '* — shn^ging  her  shoaldera,  arching  her 
eyebrows,  and  flourishing  her  hands  with 
that  exuberance  of  gesture  inherent  in  her 
Ft«nch  blood — "  that  j'ou  know  is  simply  ira- 
posflible.  I  am  sure  I  don't  get  in  his  way. 
Can  I  help  it  if  he  meetf  m«  ?  I  ought  not 
to  be  rode,  yoa  know,  if  he  apeakl." 

**  Things  are  Te-17  different,  now  that  lie 
is  here,"  said  Hiss  Basil,  taking  refuge  In 
the  hope  of  foitering  a  wboleeome  antagmism 
between  the  sdon  of  the  oM  honae  and  the 
new  master  of  Badlwood.  **  It  is  A»i  garden, 
yoa  untt  remember." 

"  I  don*t  see  that  things  are  different  at 
-alV*  Hid  Joanna,  "  else  why  do  yon  go  on 
with  the  Tegetables  and  things?  Indeed, 
*Hela,  things  are  not  different  at  all,  and  nev- 
er will  be^  We  shall  go  on  just  the  same  as 
ever." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Joanna,"  said  Uias 
Basil,  sharply.  "  Basilwood  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Bastli  and  will  belong  to  Mr.  Hendall ;  of 
-course,  that  g^vea  him  a  better  right  to  walk 
in  the  garden  than  jron  haTe;  you  are  but  an 
intruder." 

"  And  just  for  that,"  stud  Joanna,  plain- 
tively,  "  must  I  stay  shut  up  in  the  house  ? 
Oh,  rery  well,  'Mela;  but  you  know  that 
wonld  be  the  death  of  me ;  and  the  garden  is 
a  roomy  place,  too." 

Now,  what  could  Miss  Ba^  say  to  this  ? 
She  only  asked  for  the  roses. 

"Oh,  here  they  are,"  sdd  Joanna,  cbeer- 
ftiUy,  turning  to  the  window  where  she  had 
deported  her  b^cet;  "any  quantity,  yon 
see?"  She  felt  that  *Hela  eould  not  justly 
accuse  her  of  idleness  when  she  saw  how 
many  had  been  gathered. 

But  Miss  Basil  did  not  erso  look  at  the 
heaped-up  basket  Joanna  presented.  Her 
eyes  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  evidence  of 
recklessness  that  she  with  her  thrifty  habits 
eoold  not  diar^ard. 

"  Joanna,  child,"  cried  she,  sharply,  leao- 
Ing  OTer  the  side  of  her  c^air,  and  catching 
Joanna's  skirt  in  her  thin  hands,  "how  dUL 
you  oontrire  to  tear  your  dress  so  f  " 

"  Oh,  now,  'Mela,  am  I  to  blame  becanse 
roses  hare  thorns  f  "  said  Joanna,  looking 
1>ebind  at  her  dress,  a  movement  that  caused 
her  to  tilt  the  contents  of  her  basket  upon 
(he  floor. 

"  It  is  very  evident  to  me,  Joanna,"  sitid 
Xias  Basil,  fretfully,  "that  you  mnst  have 
been  extremely  careless  to  tear  your  dress  so 
-ontrageoualy." 

**  I  was  busy  gathering  the  roses,"  said 
Joanna,  petolantly,  "  as  you  msy  see  by  the 
quantity  I've  brou^t." 

Miss  BasD  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  odor- 
ous heap  at  her  feet,  examined  It  with  sharp 
scmtiny,  stooped  and  stirred  It  with  her 
liand;  then  rdsed  herself  suddenly,  aud 
ejaoolated,  wHh  a  vehemence  that  made  Jo- 
anna start: 

"Mercy  guide  tts,  Joanna  I  who  helped 
yon  gather  these  f  " 

"  Kobody,"  said  Joanna,  with  a  steady 
look,  straight  into  Miss  Basil's  eyes. 

Had  Miss  Basil  expressed,  by  word  or 
^aftoe»  the  sli^teat  doubt  of  Joanna's  truth, 


she  most  have  forfeited  the  proud-spirited 
young  girl's  trust  forever ;  but  happily  Uis9 
Basil  quailed  beTore  Joanna's  steadfast  eyes, 
and  she  only  said : 

"  More  than  half  these  things  are  dead 
and  useless  trash  I " 

Joanna  dropped  upon  the  floor,  blushing 
crimson,  and  began  nervously  to  stir  the 
roses  with  her  hands. 

"Pamela,**  she  said,  deprecatingly,  "in- 
deed I  gathered  them  every  one  myself.  I 
thought  them  all  fresh ;  bat— Mr.  Hendall— 
stood  Ulkfaig  with  me." 

"What  did  he  say  to  you,  you  silly 
child  ?  "  asked  Miss  Bssil,  laying  no  very  gen- 
tle huid  upon  Joanna's  shoulder,  and  shaking 
her  more  roughly  than  ^e  knew.  "Tou 
needn't  believe  in  a  young  tnan^e  nonsense." 

Joanna  turned  pale  with  indignation. 

"Hr.  Hendall  does  not  talk  nonsense, 
'Mela ;  at  least — "  And  there  she  stopped, 
in  confusion. 

"  0  Joanna,  Joanna  I "  sighed  poor  Miss 
Basil,  at  her  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  de- 
liver a  judicious  and  discreet  warning  to  her 
Inexperienced  youi^  charge.  According  to 
her  peculiar  views,  the  remotest  allusion  to 
the  subject  of  love  was  not  to  be  ventured 
upon  In  the  presence  of  a  young  j^rl  withoat 
grave  impropriety;  how,  then,  was  she  to 
warn  Joanna  not  to  set  her  young  affections 
upon  Arthur  Hendall,  how  fair  soever  he 
might  speak,  seeing  that  Joanna  ought  not  to 
know  what  that  meant  t  And,  in  fear  of  put- 
ting the  fodieh  thought  Into  the  child's  inno- 
cent heart,  Hiss  Basil  rally  sighed  doleftilly, 
"  O  Joanna,  Joanna  I " 

"I  am  the  despair  of  your  life,  'Mela," 
n&A.  Joanna,  echoing  the  ^h.  "But  I  am 
very — penitent ;  I  will  not  be  idle  any  mor^ 
nor  careless — If  I  can  he^>  it.  t  will  mend 
my  dress  right  away." 

"Tee,"  answered  Hiss  Basil,  rising  prompt- 
ly, in  order,  we  may  suppose,  to  strike  while 
the  iroQ  was  hot,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  proverb,  "and  I  will  find  you  Hannah 
More'^  discourse  '  On  Time  considered  as  a 
Talent,'  which  you  can  read  and  meditate 
upon  afterward ;  it  will  fortify  your  resolu- 
tion." 

"  Oh,  no  !  Oh,  don't,  Pamela  I  "  cried 
Joanna,  shrinking.  "Pll  mend  my  dress 
with — ^with  the  utmost  neatness  and— dis- 
patch, and  be  ready  for  any  thing  else ;  but 
I  cannot  read  that  stuff  1 " 

"  *  Stuff,'  child  f  "  said  Hiss  Basil,  with 
calm  superiority.   "  It  is  food  for  the  mind." 

"Pamela,  it  is  aa  dry  as  last  year's  stub- 
ble.  I  could  not  read  it  and  survive." 

Hiss  Basil's  judgment  was  excellent  in  all 
that  qtpertained  to  practical  albb^  but  she 
had  no  insight  whatever  Into  character. 
"  Joanna,**  she  reasoned,  "  is  still  the  same 
unregenerate  Joanna,  and  wise  In  her  own 
eoneeits.  Her  good  resolDttons,  bdng  but 
blind  impulses,  will  come  to  naught,  unless 
nourished  by  judicious  counsels." — "I  will 
read  it  to  you,  my  child,"  sud  she.  Inexorably, 
and  thinking  that  perhaps  that  were  the  bet- 
ter  plan.  If  she  was  debarred  from  sin^ng 
edifying  hymns  to  this  giddy  little  thing, 
should  she  therefore  despair  of  instructing 
her  through  the  medium  of  good  books  t 

Miss  Basil  read  but  few  books,  but  she 


believed  in  those  few  like  medicine,  which, 
according  to  her  theory,  could  never  fail  lo 
be  beneficial,  whether  swallowed  willingly  or 
unwillingly.  She  was  not  so  weak  as  to  heed 
Joanna's  objections ;  she  had  administered 
with  unshrinking  firmness  many  a  distasteful 
dose  for  the  benefit  of  the  child's  bodily 
health ;  she  could  certainly  do  as  much  for 
htf  moral  wdfare-  And  if,  during  the  read- 
ing, Josona  w^Kd  away  a  tear  or  two  to  the 
memory  of  her  brief  glimpse  of  the  enchant- 
ed land,  Miss  Basil  ndstook  them  for  tears 
repentance,  and  was  mightily  encouraged  to 
proceed;  all  the  while  enforcing  what  she 
read  by  a  running  fire  of  hortatory  remarks, 
as :  "  Observe,  now,  the  wisdom  of  this—" 
"Mark,  now,  what  follows—"  "Attend, 
now,  parliculariy,  child — "  "Store  this  up 
in  your  mind,  Joanna — "  jnst  as  she  was 
wont,  good,  zealoas  creature,  with  foot-baths 
and  mustard-plasters,  to  assist  the  medicines 
she  administered. 

0  Duty  I  what  mistakes  are  committed  In 
thy  name  I  The  little  Joanna,  setting  ill-con- 
ditioned stitches  through  her  tears,  resolved 
in  her  desperate  heart  that  neither  age  nor 
rheumatism  should  ever  persuade  her  to  take 
pleasure  in  tiie  respectable  Hannah  More. 


CHAPTER  X 

WOEDS  OF  CAUTION  THEOWN  4WAT. 

Misa  Basil,  reflecting  In  solitude  upon 
the  revelations  the  llttie  Joanna  had  made, 
decided  that  if  a  fitting  opportunity  should 
olD»',  she  would  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
yonng  Hendall  himself.  She  had  never  met 
him  face  to  ftce ;  she  could  not  tell  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  might  be,  nor  what  argument 
would  be  most  likely  to  prevail  with  him ; 
therefore  she  took  no  thought  what  she  should 
say  to  him,  but,  trusting  that  the  right  words 
would  be  put  Into  her  mouth  when  the  time 
should  come,  she  contented  herself  with 
watching  for  the  occasion — as  to  going  bold- 
ly forward  and  forcing  an  occasion,  that  was 
quite  beyond  her  powers. 

However,  the  opportunity  arose  at  last, 
in  the  most  natural  way  possible,  when  she 
was  not  looking  for  it;  and  perhaps  that 
was  why  poor  Miss  Basil  failed  to  express 
her  mind  exactly  aa  she  had  desired  to  ex- 
press it. 

Arthur  Hendall,  with  nothing  to  do,  liked 
to  loiter  about  the  garden ;  the  tertian  ague 
that  Mrs.  Basil  still  harped  upon  had  yield- 
ed to  Dr.  Garnet's  treatment,  and  he  was  not 
to  be  kept  in-doors  by  any  old-womanish 
fears  of  a  return  of  the  chills.  Strolling 
about,  one  morning,  In  search  of  Joanna  and 
amusement,  he  bent  bis  steps  toward  her  fa- 
vorite haont,  tiie  UtUe  alcove,  where  the 
oleander- bn^es  grew;  and  titers,  leaning 
against  tiie  ntimosa-tree,  absorbed  in  a  letter 
she  was  reading,  stood  — not  Joanna,  but 
lOse  Basil  He  did  not  diieover  his  mistake 
until  It  was  too  late  to  retreat 

Aleck  Oriswold,  as  it  happened,  had  been 
very  late  with  the  that  morning,  old 
Thurston  was  busy  about  some  errand  for 
Mrs.  Basil,  and  so  IDss  Baril  hetself  had 
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waited  at  the  gate,  to  the  detriment  of  her 
affalra,  for  the  eagerly-expeoted  letter ;  and 
she  Iiad  Btoleo  to  this  retreat  to  read  It. 
What  she  read  therein  aeemed  to  work  a 
wondroua  change  in  her;  she  waa  no  longer 
the  eTer7-da7  Utaa  Basil ;  she  had  fallen  into 
a  dream,  and  Joanna  should  have  been  by  to 
see  the  mild,  benignant  face  that  beamed 
npon  Anliur  Hendall  from  under  the  big  Bun> 
bonnet. 

Young  Hendall  gueaaed  instantly  vbo  ahe 
vas,  though  she  bad  none  of  the  forbidding 
appearance  be  iiad  permitted  himself  to  asso- 
ciate with  poor  little  Joanna's  tu8k>mistrcs8. 
He  was  relieved  to  find  that  there  was  noth- 
ing drdgoQtsb  about  her,  and  he  offered  hia 
hand  at  onoe,  Baying  : 

**  Ton  must  be  Hiss  BaaU,  I  am  anre }  and 
I  am  Tery  haf^y  to  meet  70a.** 

She  started.  Something  in  his  Toiee, 
something  in  his  smile,  carried  her  back  to  a 
time  long  past,  and  dlaarroed  her.  She  gave 
him  her  hand,  bnt  turned  her  &oe  awa.T. 

"I  trust  ;ott  are  better  of  yoar  chills,  Ur. 
Hendall?"  she  said,  as  she  put  her  specta- 
cle* Into  their  ease. 

"  Have  /had  obUls!  "  said  Arthur,  as  If 
he  doubted  the  fact.  "  I  am — astODisbiDgly 
well,  thank  yun." 

Uias  Basil  looked  at  him  graTely.  **  I 
hope  700  never  come  out  before  breakfast, '* 
said  she ;  "  it  la  very  imprudent."  Miaa  Ba- 
sil would  have  given  her  bitterest  enemy 
the  bene&t  of  sound  views  on  the  subject  of 
hygiene. 

"Oh,  there  is  no  danger,"  said  Arthur, 
'*  I  find  that  my  breakfast  is  generally  ready 
for  me,  before  I  am  ready  for  it.  And  a 
tempting  meal  it  is,  Miss  Basil,  for  which  I 
know  my  thanks  are  due  to  yourself." 

But  Uiss  Basil  vas  proof  agiUost  flattery, 
and  she  received  this  compliment  coldly. 

"  I  like  to  walk  about  in  this  old  garden," 
continued  Arthur,  as  if  he  would  fain  be  on 
sociable  terms  with  Joanna's  diacreet  guardi- 
an. "ItiajoBtthesoilfor— for— " 

"Ar  iiMifitofian,"  he  waa  going  to  say, 
if  any  thing ;  but  HUs  Basil  had  fixed  a 
mlldly4nquiring  glance  npon  him  that  com- 
pletely diaeoncerted  his  tbooghta. 

"  It  is  a  very  good  soil,  especially  for  po- 
tatoes and  cabbages,"  said  the  practical  lUss 
Basil,  who  knew  a  great  deal  more  about 
gardening  than  about  managing  a  young 
man ;  nevertheless,  she  was  easting  about  in 
her  mind  for  the  word  in  season. 

"And  roses  ?  **  suggested  Arthur. 

Uisa  Basil  iostantly  seized  her  cue. 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Hendall,"  aud  she,  abrupt- 
ly, "  that  my  little  Joanna  is  not  in  your  way 
here  ?  " 

"  Gert^iioly  not,"  Arthur  auswered,  color- 
ing. He  thought  Uisa  Basil  alluded  to  Jo- 
anna's presence  at  Basilwood.  *'  I  am  sure 
ahe  is  not  in  my  way ;  1  hope  you  will  give 
me  credit  for — for  some  generosity,  and  good 
feeling,  you  know,  and  all  that.  Oh,  no; 
douH  let  such  a  thougiit  trouble  yon ;  ahe  is 
no  more  io  my  way  than  you  are." 

It  was  not  a  Battering  way  of  putting  the 
case,  and  Hiss  Basil,  hardly  knowing  wheth- 
er she  felt  relieved  or  indignant,  remained 
silent. 

How  beaatlfiilly  every  thing  flourishes 


here  t "  continued  Arthur,  In  haste  to  change 
the  subject.  "  I  suppose  yon  nnderatand  all 
about  gardening,  lUss  Basil  f  What  is  this 
green  thing  growing  here  on  the  bor- 
der?" 

"That  is  locem,"  Miss  Bawl  made  an. 
awer,  with  a  sigh.  She  felt,  helpleaaly,  that 
the  subject  on  which  ahe  most  wished  to 
talk  was  drifting  away  from  her ;  but,  know- 
ing that  there  was  work  waiting  for  her  in 
the  bouse,  she  turned  away. 

"  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  bordering,"  said 
he,  approvingly,  as  he  walked  by  Miss  Basil's 
aide. 

"Il  la  a  much  finer  thing  for  the  cows," 
said  Miss  Basil,  with  a  feeling,  half  pity,  half 
contempt,  for  hia  ignorance.  "  I  advise  you, 
Mr.  Hendall,  if  ever  you  plant,  not  to  make 
the  common  mistake  of  thinking  that  this 
soil  can  grow  nothing  but  cotton." 

Hiss  Badl  had  mounted  her  hobby  now ; 
and,  finding  an  attentive  listener,  she  forgot 
Joanna  in  her  desire  to  prove  the  folly  of 
not  raising  enough  to  eat,  and  the  wisdom 
of  cultivating  cotton  merely  as  a  snrplns 
crop. 

But  Joanna  herself  came  to  iutormpt  Hiss 
Basirs  disquisldon. 

"Hr.  Hendall,"  she  said,  "the  grand- 
mamma  wishes  to  speak  to  yon — ^im — mediate- 
ly." 

With  a  big  sun-bonnet  on  her  head,  and 
a  pair  of  gauntlets  on  her  hands,  she  looked 
like  a  second  edition  of  Hiss  Basil.  Evident- 
ly she  was  bent  upon  some  important  expe- 
dition. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  asked  Ar- 
thur, with  a  lively  interest;  and  Miss  Basil 
awoke  with  a  pang  to  the  perception  that 
she  bad  neglected  her  opportunity,  and  she 
sighed. 

"  I  am  going  to  plant  the  balsam-vines 
aronnd  the  old  stump  in  the  comer  next  the 
ravine,  'Mela;  you  told  me  I  might,"  Joanna 
said,  looking  at  Hisa  Basil,  and  not  at  Ar^ 
thur  Hendall. 

'*  Be  sore  you  are  not  longer  than  fifteen 
minutes  aboat  it,  Joanna,"  s^d  Hiss  Basil, 
so  peremptorily  that  Arthur,  who,  In  stdte  of 
his  aunt's  message,  would  gladly  have  turned 
back  with  her,  fe]t  himself  forbidden. 

Hrs.  Basil  was  not  alone.  A  gentleman, 
neither  young  nor  old,  rather  stout,  and  par- 
tially bidd,  sat,  or  rather  lounged,  on  the  sofa, 
and  hardly  seemed  willing  to  rise  when  Ar- 
thur entered. 

"  Oh,  how  do  yoo  do,  Sam  f  Olad  to  see 
you.  When  did  you  oome?"  said  Arthur, 
shaking  hands. 

"Arrived  yesterday  morning,"  said  Mr. 
Sam  BuSher.  "  Dreadfully  knocked  up,  all 
of  us;  but  thought  I'd  come  round  and  re- 
port, and  see  how  you  all  are.  How  ia  that 
scratch  of  yours  f  '  Tou  don't  wear  a  sling,  I 
see  ? " 

"  Pooh,  pooh  1 "  said  Arthur.  "  It  is  for- 
gotten, long  ago." 

"  He  won't  wear  a  sling,"  said  Urs.  Basil, 
plaintively.  "  But  that '  scratch  '  isn't  such 
a  trifle  as  he  pretends,  Sam,  I  assure  you ; 
and  it  might  have  been  a  very  serious  afTair, 
you  know." 

"  Tes,  yes— I  dare  say,"  said  Hr.  Sam, 
eudly.    "Tremendoos  distance  from  our 


place  here,"  he  owtinned,  turning,  up  bis 
coat-sleeves,  and  settlli^;  his  collar.  "Mut 
get  a  horse  if  I  come  often." 

"  Tea,  I  know ;  the  Harrington  place,  jon 
have.  It  is  remote,"  said  Mrs.  Basil.  "  Do 
you  make  any  stity — I  mean  yoo  yoorseU?" 

"  Well,"  Mr.  Sam  answered,  with  a  yawn, 
"  I  shall  make  myself  handy  i^MUt  the  bom 
for  the  summer."  , 

And  then  he  laughed;  bnt  nobody  ever 
did  know  why  Hr.  Sam  laughed  at  his  owi 
jokes,  unless  it  was  to  show  his  haadsooM 
teeth. 

"  I  hope  your  planting  interest  wont  sal^ 
fer,"  Mra.  Basil  remarked. 

Mr.  Sam  whistled  a  few  notes  softiy,  by 
way  of  reply,  and  then  asked,  abruptly : 

"  How  do  yon  like  Middleborougfa,  An 
thorf" 

"  I  haven't  seen  Hiddleborongh,eie<ptu 
I  passed  through,"  Arthur  answered.  "I 
was  sick  when  I  came,  and  then  we've  hsd 
wet  weather.  I  haven't  thonght  about  the 
town." 

"  Haven't  found  out  the  pretty  ejrlryet*" 
Hr.  Sam  asked,  slyly. 

"No,"  said  Arthur;  "I  leave  that  br 
you  to  do." 

"  There's  no  Miss  Basil,  is  there,  for  yon 
to  fall  in  love  with,  eh  f  Such  a  snse^bl* 
fellow  1 "   And  Mr.  Sam  laughed. 

"No,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Basil,  qnidly; 
"  no  indeed.  Miss  Basil  is  old  enough  to  be 
Arthur's  mother." 

Arthur  wondered  if  hia  aunt  had  forgot- 
ten the  little  Joanna;  but  Mrs.  Basil  had  oot 
ioi^otten  her  at  all.  While  she  satBrniling 
and  smiling  at  Mr.  Sam  RufFner's  rattling 
talk,  she  was  thiekiog  over  what  she  ehonld 
say  to  Arthur  about  seeking  tlie  little  Joanna's 
acquaintance ;  for,  between  Miss  Banl  and 
Mr.  Sam,  Mra.  Baail  began  to  feel  some  an- 
eaainess.  She  had  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  seen  Miss  Basil  walking  in  the  gardee 
with  Arthur,  and  she  had  jumped  totheuawel- 
come  conclusion  that  the  managing  womu 
was  beginning  already  to  plan  a  match  for 
Joanna.  She  had  Imt  Uttle  fiMr,  indeed,  thrt 
Hiss  Ba^  eould  succeed;  but  Mr.  8u'i 
cardess  words  seemed  to  warn  her  that  Ai- 
tbnr*s  soseaptible  disposition  might  expoM 
him  to  some  embarrassmen  t  from  Miss  BisiPs 
machinations  if  he  were  not  properly  warned 
of  his  danger ;  and  &at  warning  sbe  wu  de- 
Cermined  to  give.  She  did  not  urge  Mr.  8aB 
to  remun  when  he  showed  a  disposition  to 
depart. 

"  My  love  to  them  all,  Sam ;  your  mother, 
and  Jane,  and  dear  Cousin  Elizabeth.  I  sent 
only  this  morning  to  inquire  about  all  of  yoo, 
and  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  going  to  see  for 
myself." 

"  Do,"  said  Sam ;  "  delighted  to  see  you, 
all  ofuB." 

''ASofvtf"  How  Mrs.  Basil  hated  that 
cool  way  be  bad  of  seeming  to  appropriate 
Mrs.  Stargold  solely  to  the  KnShera  I  Bnt 
she  grew  more  and  more  gracious  as  Sun 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  the  ftont-door.  "Do 
come  often,"  she  said.  "I  shall  expect  yon, 
one  and  all,  to  dine  with  me  very  soon ;  and 
ni  take  care  to  have  a  pretty  (prl  to  mset 
you,  Sam." 

"Thank  yoo,  thank  yon  I  Thafk  nyft- 
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Torite  dessert,  you  kooir,"  said  Sam,  and  ex- 
it, laiighiog. 

"  Hold  OD, Sam  1"  cried  Arthur.  "If  70a 
are  goiog  toward  towa  I'll  walk  with  you. 
ToaVe  pat  me  in  the  notion  of  seeing  the 
place.*^ 

"Arthur,  mj  dear,"  said  hU  aant,  "tlie 
walk  is  BO  long,  and  jou  are  not  well,  remem- 
ber." 

Bat  remonttranee  waa  nielesp,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  delay  her  adtnonitioDS  for 
that  morning;  Howerer,  when  slie  had  Id- 
■ore  to  think  about  she  saw  that,  if  she 
wished  her  eoatiseb  to  preraEI,  she  must 
choose  her  time  wisely  and  deliberately.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  waited  nnUl  that  propitious 
moment  when  she  and  her  nephew  were  com- 
fortably sipping  their  coffee  together  after 
dinner.  Then  she  asked,  with  well-assumed 
carelessness : 

"  Do  tell  me,  Arthur,  what  you  and  Hiss 
Basil  were  diRcussing  so  earnestly  this  morn- 
ing f" 

"  Planting,"  said  Arthur,  promptly.  "  I 
wonder  you  don't  take  her  advice  in  some 
tbingA  rather  than  old  Orlswold's.  I  don't 
know  any  thing  about  the  business  myself," 
be  added  apologetically,  seeing  his  aunt  be- 
Kin  o  frown ;  "  but  she  seems  to  hare  what  I 
should  call  progressive  ideas." 

"  She  has  AoAfrtM,"  said  Mrs.  Basil,  slight, 
ingly.  "  I  never  listen  to  her."  If  Pamela 
had  been  girisg  her  views  about  farming,  she 
wasn't  likely  to  have  said  muob  about  the 
titUe  Joanna;  but  that  waa  no  reason  why 
die  should  not  alter  her  warning.  "A  most 
worthy  woman  to  l^mela,  bat  so  ftall  of  die- 
ories— " 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  sud  Arthur,  **  but 
I  thought  you  once  told  me  that  she  Is  emi- 
nently practicalt" 

**  Oh,  yes,  In  certain  things ;  but  look,  for 
Instance,  how  she  has  trained  np  that  little 
Joanna.  However,  I  don't  suppose  yon  have 
any  opportunity  to  remark  that?  " 

Arthur  waa  silent;  but  ICrs.  Baril  was 
not  thus  to  be  rebuffed. 

'*  I  trust  the  child  never  intrudes  upon 
yon  t "  she  asked,  rather  abruptly. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Arthur,  lazily 
itirrlng  his  coffee.  "  She  is  rather  disposed 
to  avoid  me." 

"  I  am  not  responsible  for  her  training," 
continued  Mrs.  Basil,  "as  I  believe  I  have 
explained  before ;  but  I  can  never  foi^et  that 
■he  is  the  judge's  granddaughter,  and  of 
course  I  feel  a-  certain  interest  in  her.  I 
■honid  be  very,  very  sorry  if  her  ignorance 
of  the  usages  of  the  polite  world  sboald  be- 
tray the  poor  child  into  unladylike  forward- 
ness. Hiss  Basil  does  not  think  of  these 
tbinga,  and  I  most." 

**  She  seems  a  nice  little  thing,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,"  said  Arthar.  "But,  I  say,  aunt, 
why  should  this  Hiss  Basil  and  the  little  Jo- 
anna, BH  you  call  her,  live  so  aloof  titxak  us ; 
why  don't  they  take  their  meals  with  us,  for 
example  f  " 

"  Arthur,"  said  his  aunt,  reproachfully, 
"  as  if  that  were  my  fault.  Do  you  know  at 
what  time  Hiss  Basil  breakfasts  f  Some- 
where between  five  and  six.  Now,  do  you 
tiiink  I  oould  find  an  appeUte  at  that  mwarth- 
Ij  hoor  r  ■* 


'      "  No ;  nor  I,"  said  Arthur,  laughing. 

"  It  is  Hiss  Basil's  own  fault  that  she 
does  not  breakfast  and  dine  with  me,"  Hrs. 
Baail  continued.  "  But  I  suppose  she  finds 
babit  as  strong  with  her  as  it  is  with  me,  and 
I  let  her  have  her  own  way.  I'm  Bare  it's  a 
kindness,  If  you  will  look  at  it  in  the  right 
lil^t.  As  to  the  little  Joanna,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  her ;  and  Hiss  Basil  is  bring- 
ing her  np  in  her  own  image — Aer  own  image  ; 
and  yon  see  what  As  is." 

Arthur  laughed;  he  was  thinldng  how 
piquant  Joanna  looked  in  tliat  hlg  son-bonnet 
going  to  plant  the  balsam-vines  around  the  old 
stnmp,  uid  he  wondered  if  there  were  not 
more  balsam-vines  yet'  to  be  planted. 

His  aunt  sighed. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  child,"  she  said ; 
"  her  lot  would  have  been  very  different,  no 
doubt,  had  her  grandfather's  life  been  spared ; 
but  what  can  I  do  ?  Well,  this  much  at  least 
I  can  do,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  laugh,  and 
laying  her  hand  on  Arthur's  arm — "  I  can 
warn  you  not  to  give  her  any  opportunity  to 
indulge  any  sentimental  fancy  for  yourseir." 

Arthur,  toying  with  his  spoon,  disguised 
a  frown  by  a  yawn.  His  aunt's  suggestions 
of  prudence,  though  he  did  Uiink  them  un- 
necessary, made  him  uncomfortable. 

"  It  is  no  compliment  to  you,  my  dear,  I 
am  well  anare,"  continued  Us  aunt,  sooth- 
ingly, "to  say  that  you  are  vastly  this  poor 
child's  superior ;  and  of  course  you  can't  feel 
as  I  do  about  Judge  Basil'a  granddaughter ; 
but  I  hope  my  feelings  on  the  ant{fect  will  ex< 
case  my  sagxMtins  *  proper  degree  of  dignity 
and  reserve  on  your  part  ?  " 

•*Ky  dear  aunt,"  said  Arthur,  with  admU 
rable  iodifbroice, "  what  is  the  use  of  all  this 
aboatae&i£//*' 

"  So  she  w  a  chfld,"  said  Hrs.  Basil,  fore 
Ing  a  laugh ;  "  and  I  shouldn't  expect  you  to 
feel  any  particular  interest  in  the  judge's 
grinddaughter,  should  I  ? — I  have  ordered 
the  carriage  for  a  drive,  will  you  go  with 
mef  " 

But  Arthur,  divining  that  she  was  going 
to  pay  her  respects  to  Mrs.  Stargold,  excused 
himaeir;  and  his  aunt,  thinking,  probably, 
that  in  a  first  interview  she  could  reconnoitre 
tba  situation  better  without  him,  did  not  press 
him. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  aunt's  unmistak- 
able hints  and  cautions,  young  Hendall,  the 
moment  he  had  attended  her  to  her  car- 
riage, went  into  the  garden  with  the  distinct 
hope  of  meeting  the  little  Joanna.  He  had 
brought  her  some  flower-seeds  f^om  the  town, 
and,  if  she  could  not  plant  balsam-vines  for 
bis  pleasure,  she  could  plant  something  else. 

TUs  ts  invariably  the  way  in  which  our 
young  heroes  reward  onr  oares.  They  re- 
ceive our  monitions  with  a  flattering  si- 
lence that  seems  to  ^ve  consult  to  all  we 
ask,  but  tho  moment  our  backs  are  turned 
tbey  rejoice  greatly  in  their  strength,  and  go 
forth  to  court  the  very  danger  against  whivh 
we  have  vdnly  warned  them  !  It  was  not 
Arthur's  fault  that  he  did  not  find  the  little 
Joanna,  for  she  was  not  in  the  garden.  She 
had  gone  "  across  the  bridge,"  as  tfaey  say  in 
Upper  Hiddleborough  when  one  goes  shop- 
ping. Her  errand  was  to  repleiUsh  the  spice- 
box;  for  Hrs.  Basil  had  given  Hiss  Basil 


warning  that  a  dinner-party  was  inevitable, 
and  that  provident  house-keeper,  wishing  to 
begin  her  preparations  in  good  season,  had 
dispatched  Joanna  forthwith  in  quest  of  cin- 
namon and  nutm^  and  other  good  things 
that  she  knew  would  be  needed. 
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In  stress  of  accommodation  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  a  palace  of  the  sultan  at  Scu- 
tari had  been  converted  into  a  convalescent 
hospital.  It  was  a  long  range  of  buildings ; 
the  best  rooms  opened  on  to  a  wide  terrace, 
planted  with  many  varieties  of  Eastern  trees, 
Cyprus,  palms,  and  the  like,  which  afforded  a 
pleasant,  shady  lounging-place  for  the  iova- 
lids,  who  could  be  easily  carried  out  on  their 
beds  or  easy-chairs  from  the  adjoining  rooms. 
Indeed,  during  the  day  the  terrace  became  a 
sort  of  open-air  hospital  for  those  who  were 
well  enough  to  be  moved.  One  angle  of  the 
palace  bad  been  specially  devoted  to  the  use 
of  two  or  three  officers  who  had  been  very 
dai^eronsly  wounded. 

The  looaltty  was  very  lovely :  charming 
glimpses  of  the  Bosporus  through  the  trees, 
with  a  background  of  minaret  and  cupola. 
The  building  had  been  **  built  for  pleasure 
and  for  state ; "  Us  gaudiness  of  Eastern  deoo- 
raUon  intermingled  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  stern  purpose  of  its  present  use,  costly 
furniture  and  rough  camp-beds ;  the  softneas 
of  luxury,  the  hardness  of  war ;  and,  stranger 
contrast  still,  in  the  very  place  where  women 
had  spent  their  lives  in  one  monotonous 
round  of  sensual  degradation,  women  worked 
and  suffered,  and  died  in  devotion  to  a  noble 
cause.  Uonotony  of  wearisome  pleasure  once, 
monotony  of  pain  and  suffering  now  ;  but  this 
last  monotony  never  wearied  these  other 
women,  a  monotony  ever  evoking  new  devo- 
tion. 

The  Sister  Superior  of  this  Scutari  hos- 
pital, who  held  supreme  rule  over  the  women 
nurses,  was  a  lady  of  indefatigable  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  ;  excellent  and  thoroughly  skilled 
as  a  practical  worker,  excellent,  too,  as  aii 
organizer  of  the  work  of  others,  full  of  calm, 
quiet,  peraistent  power,  which  enabled  her 
to  break  through  the  ingenious  knottiogs  of 
red-tape  officialism,  and  also  to  govern  her 
own  staff  with  despotic  rule  — though  the 
despotism  was  ever  hidden  beneath  a 
sweet,  enduring,  sympathetle  smil^  fh>ni 
the  presence  of  whltdi  Insubordination  shrank 
abashed ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this  great- 
est of  all  gifU,  she  was  great  in  the  power 
of  clear,  sound  common -sense,  which,  as  a 
rule,  caused  every  tidng  she  wished  to  do  to 
be  proroklngly  and  tncontestably  the  right 
thing  to  be  done,  and  which  saved  her  own 
mind  from  those  obstinate  crotchets  whleh  so 
frequently  accompany  entbuBiasm  and  mar 
its  valne. 
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Her  gTftoious  and  thoughtful  presence 
pervaded  the  whole  hospital.  People  nerer 
knew  when  she  slept:  Hke  a  jealous  com- 
mander, she  was  em  on  her  rounds  among 
the  many  ontposts  of  pain  and  distresa, 
ready  for  every  emergency,  with  skillful  pal- 
liatives or  anuaglng  sympathy.  The  red 
^ow  of  early  morning,  which  fell  on  the  day 
concerning  which  our  tale  Is  to  be  told,  found 
her  on  the  temice Tialtiag  room  by  room; 
she  was  about  to  vldt  the  last  room  at  the 
angle  of  the  building,  which  was  somewhat 
apart  from  the  other  rooms,  when  a  cheery 
voice  broke  on  her  ear : 

"  Egad,  madam,  always  at  your  post;  can't 
oatoh  you  asleep  I  " 

"  But  you.  Dr.  Sholto,"  she  answered, 
with  surprise,  '*  what  accounts  for  your  pree- 
eoce  here  at  this  time  of  the  morning  f  " 

"  Twelve  hours'  leave ;  a  swift  caique  from 
Fera.   How's  poor  Murray  f  " 

"  I'm  glad  to  say  Colonel  Uorray  seems 
to  be  making  progress.'* 

"IVe  not  been  able  to  find  Bentley — 
what's  his  report  ? "  inquired  Sholto,  anx- 
iously. 

"  Alaa  1  very  sad.  Dr.  Bentley  says  the 
eyesight  is  hopelessly  lost." 

"  Poor  fellow  I "  replied  Sholto,  with  deep 
feeling. 

"  Oar  doctors  have  every  hope  of  ultimate 
recovery,  save  and  except  eyesight.  Would 
you  like  to  see  the  eolonel  f  " 

"I  came  over  for  that  very  purpose. 
I'm  his  oldest  friend." 

"  His  room  is  here ;  this  last  room  on  the 
terrace." 

"  Perhaps  he's  asleep,"  observed  Sholto ; 
"  I  hope  he  is,  it's  the  best  thing  for  him. 
Let's  hear  what  the  nurse  says  f  " 

"  I'll  call  her,"  replied  the  Sister  Superior. 
She  went  up  to  the  window,  and,  drawing 
slightly  apart  the  heavy  curtains  which  were 
used  in  lieu  of  cos^ents,  looked  into  the 
room. 

"  Both  asleep,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  That  nurse  has  no  business  to  sleep," 
exclaimed  Sholto,  with  some  impatience. 

"  We  must  forgive  her,  doctor,"  replied 
the  Sister,  in  kindly  tone.  "She's  almost 
worn  herself  to  death  with  dose  attendance ; 
she's  the  only  person  he  can  beur  about  him. 
Dr.  Bentley  says  her  nursing  has  saved  his  life." 

"  Like  enol^^"  exclaimed  Sholto.  "Good 
naraing  and  good  air— woman's  devotion  and 
Nature's  medifdne— better  thui  til  the  drugs 
in  the  pharmaoopoaia."  He  went  ap  to  the 
enrtains  and  looked  Into  the  room.  *'  Seems 
a  little  BtuHy,  don't  it  P  Suppose  we  draw 
baok  tiie^  oortains  gently ;  he  etn't  have  too 
modi  air." 

Sholto  and  the  Sister  accordingly  drew 
baok  the  curtains.  Colonel  Murray  was  sleep- 
ing quietly  on  a  camp-bed;  the  nurse  was 
sleeping  in  a  lai^e  arm-chair  near  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  Sholto  entered  the  room  and 
regarded  the  colonel  with  professional  scru- 
tiny; he  then  rejoined  the  Sister  outside. 

"  Quiet  sleep,"  he  remarked;  "breathing 
regular ;  that's  all  to  the  good.  So  that 
nurse  has  done  good  service,  has  she  ?  " 

"Inestimable  service!  Depend  upon  it, 
by  Heaven's  blessing,  she  has  saved  his  life." 

**  Ss  life  saved  by  a  woman  I "  exclaimed 


Sholto,  with  some  bitterness  of  tone.   "  His 
life  saved  by  a  woman  I    Ob,  yon  women, 
what  are  you — angds  P" 
"  No,  doctor." 

"  The  other  things,  pardon  me  ?  " 

"No^dootot." 

"  What  then  J  » 

"  Both,"  she  answered,  with  a  serious 
smile.  "  Therefore  be  meroifbl  ta  us  women. 
I  know  something  of  his  story ;  hia  wife  left 
him." 

"Yea  —  divorced;  be  was  a  proud  man, 
and  it  broke  him  down ;  a  bard  man,  yon 
might  call  bim,  but  I  knew  him  from  a  boy. 
Would  to  Heaven  she  bad  known  him  as  well 
as  I  knew  him ;  would  to  Heaven  he  had 
known  her  better  I " 

"  You  knew  her,  doctor  •  " 

"  Both  before  and  after  her  marriage." 

"  Was  there  any  good  in  such  a  woman  P  " 

"  Good  and  evil,"  be  answered,  in  sad 
tone.  "  Let's  be  merolFul.  Evil  enough  for 
sin,  good  enough  for  remorse  when  the  time 
comes ;  but  I  fear  that  time  has  not  yet  come. 
Where  shall  I  be  likely  to  find  Bentley  F  ** 

"  Second  ward,  I  think ;  a  very  interesting 
and  involved  ease." 

"  I'll  look  for  him.  Be  kind  enough  to 
let  me  know  when  the  eolonel  wakes." 

*'  I  will  direct  the  nnrse  to  send  for  you ; " 
and  Sholto  d^nrted. 

"Hard  nutn,  was  hef"  murmured  the 
Sister  Sopmior,  looking  toward  the  sleeping 
invaUd.  "  Qreatly  changed  now,  poor  soul ! 
meek  enough,  In  all  conscience.  Surely  I 
mast  have  met  that  Mrs.  Mumy,  years  ago, 
in  society?  Gay  and  frivolous,  they  said.  I 
wonder  if  she,  too,  is  changed — if  she  has  yet 
learned  the  bittemesa  of  heart  that  follows 
the  laughter  of  sin  t   Let's  hope  it." 

She  went  up  to  the  room  and  called  the 
nurse  in  a  low  tone : 

"  Graham!" 

"  Yes,  Sister,"  exclaimed  the  nurse,  starts 
ing  up  from  her  chair,  dazed  with  sleep. 
"  Forgive  me  for  dozing — it  was  only  a  few 
minutes.  The  colonel  fell  asleep  at  dawn ;  a 
very  restless  night — very  restless." 

"Hind  wandering P"  inquired  the  Kster; 
"  talking  in  his  sleep  P  " 

"  Yes." 

"  That  fearful  Inkerman,  and  the  trench* 

es?" 

"No,  Sister ;-hu  wife." 
Hut  woman  who  deserted  bim  P  " 

"That  woman  who  deserted  him  and  his 
child,"  replied  the  nurse,  with  tears  steaHug 
from  her  eyes. 

"Tes,  Graham;  his  story  Is  a  very  sad 
one.  I  see  it  affects  'yon  deeply ;  more  deep- 
ly, perhaps,  than  oonld  be  expected  from  a 
woman  of  even  your  feeling  heart.  I  want 
you  to  be  frank  widi  me.  You,  too,  have  a 
story  I " 

"  Oh,  no.  Sister ! "  replied  the  nurse,  with 
a  scared  expression. 

"  Yes,  yes — a  story  as  sad  as  his,"  re- 
peated the  Sister ;  "  I'm  sure  of  it.  Ob,  do 
confide  in  me!"  and  she  drew  Graham  to 
her  in  kindly  manner.  "  I  dou't  ask  to 
know  your  story  out  of  idle  curiosity,  I  only 
wish  to  a0brd  you  some  consolation.  Your 
invalid  is  asleep;  let  us  sit  here  and  talk 
awhUe." 


'      She  led  Graham  to  a  garden.beDch. 

Graham  showed  some  slight  reluetanee. 

"Nay,  nay,  I  insist;  remember,  I  am 
Kster  SnperloTi  Ton  must  obey." 

She  put  her  arm  round  Gratiam's  w^tt, 
and,  with  gentle  fbree,  compelled  her  to  uL 

"Ton  came  to  us  from  St  Bartholo. 
mew's  P" 

"  I  have  tried  to  do  my  best,"  murmured 
Graham. 

"My  dearUdy— " 

"I'm  only  a  pidd  nurse,  Sister!"  ex- 
claimed Graham,  In  a  tone  of  deprecaUon. 

"  Let  me  oall  you  lady  ;  I  have  long  reo> 
ognized  your  position  in  life." 

"I  have  always  worked  as  the  cthen 
work." 

"  Far  more,"  replied  the  Sister,  etmeit- 
ly ;  "  never  flinching  when  others  flinched 
from  menial  and  dietressiug  work,  never 
complaining  when  others  grumbled  at  h&rd- 
sbip  and  privation,  helping  by  your  example, 
animating  by  your  xeal,  insensiblj  commud- 
ing  by  your  .admirable  tact~all  these  tbii^B 
revealed  to  me  your  true  position  in  life— a 
lady.  I  said  to  myself,  *  This  woman  worki 
tiins  dther  in  the  mighty  strength  of  k>ve 
and  sympathy  for  human  suffering,  or  from 
bitterness  of  heart,  which  seeks  obliTion  of 
sorrows  in  labors  of  love.  If  it  be  the  first 
motive,  let  me  acknowledge  the  worth  of 
your  example  to  us  all;  if  it  be  the  last, let 
me  try  to  afibrd  you  some  of  that  eomliint 
you  have  so  freely  given  to  others — to  ihtt 
poor  sufferer  yonder.  Come,  my  dear  lid;, 
let  this  kiss,  a  woman's  kiss  of  tmeBt  ijifr 
patby,  open  to  me  the  power  of  consolation." 

The  Sister  kissed  Graham's  lips  with  a 
full,  fervent  kiss. 

"  Bless  you  for  that  kias  I "  said  Graham, 
bursting  into  tears ;  and  she  sank  on  her 
knees  at  the  Sister's  feet. 

"  You  are  overwrought,"  said  the  Sister, 
raising  her  gently — "  worn  out  with  this  loog 
course  of  nursing.  I  mean  to  exercise  mf 
authority,  and  send  you  away  for  a  time." 

"  No,  no,  Sister  I "  exclaimed  Graham, 
with  sudden  energy ;  "  I  am  quite  well  utd 
strong — quite  well ;  it  was  only  your  Unil- 
ness  which  affected  me." 

"  I've  been  to  blame  for  letting  yon  work 
so  long  in  this  hard  manner.  I  think  I  cm 
read,"  she  continued,  seriously,  "  the  iniw 
motive  of  youp  heart — '  Let  death  come  quick- 
ly, I  don't  care  how  soon.'  It's  not  a  rif^t 
feeling;  believe  me,  it's  not  right  Granted 
that  a  wrong,  a  great  wrong^J  don't  seek  to 
know  its  history — may  have  been  done  to  you. 
Who  knows  bat  the  heart  of  the  wrong-doer 
may  be  touched  at  last  P  reparation  miy  be 
made,  happiness  may  yet  be  in  store  for 
you  I" 

"Never,  Sister,  never.  ImpM^blel" 

"All  things  are  possible,"  replied  the 
Sister,  earnestly ;  "  have  faith,'  and,  let  me 
add,  foi^veaess  also,  which  ia  Ood's  greatest 
gift  to  man." 

"Graham  I  Graham  1 "  cried  Colonel  Kaiw 
ray,  from  the  room. 

Graham  started  up  to  go  to  the  invalid. 

"One  moment,"  said  the  Sister,  detain- 
ing her.  "  As  soon  as  the  eolonel  is  ready, 
tell  him  that  Dr.  Sholto  would  like  to  eee 
him." 
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"  Dr.  Sholto ! "  exolaim«d  Graham. 

"  The  colonel's  oldest  friend,"  eontiniied 
the  SUter.  «  Why  do  yoo  start?— he's  just 
come  over  from  the  Pera  hospital" 

"ir  I  started,  it  wasn't  at  that,"  replied 
Graham,  striving  to  regain  her  self-posses- 
-sion.  "  I  was  thinking  of  what  70a  were 
saying  just  now ;  perhaps  you  are  right,  per- 
haps I  ought  to  have  relief— rest  for  a  short 
time." 

"  Graham,  too  much  light  I  too  much 
Ught!"  cried  the  colonel,  impatiently. 

*'  Tm  coming,  colonel  —  coming  1 "  and 
Graham  hurried  sick  -  room,  and 

okwod  the  curtains  over  the  window. 

**  Tea,  poor  soul,"  laid  the  Sister  Snpe- 
rior,  as  she  marked  the  anxiety  of  the  nurse 
to  miniBter  to  her  patient's  comfort  "  Hap- 
idnew  is  in  store  foe  yon,  though  yon  beliere 
it  not.  A  minate  more  and  I  woiild  hare 
told  yon  of  this  letter — it  is  almost  time  for 
the  writer  to  be  here." 

She  took  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  and 
looked  orerit;  it.vas  to  this  effisot: 

**  ICabax  :  I  have  Tea«on  to  bdlere  that 
a  lady  in  wh<Mn  I  am  de^ly  interested  is 
acting,  under  an  assumed  name,  as  a  com. 
mon  DQrae  in  the  Scutari  hospital  I  do  not 
know  what  her  assumed  same  may  be.  I 
venture  to  request  the  favor  of  an  interview 
with  yon  on  the  subject.  For  reasons  which 
I  will  not  now  explain,  I  desire  to  conceal 
my  real  name.  I  shall  for  the  time  assume 
the  name  of  Lislix." 

A  nurse  entered,  and  informed  the  Sister 
Chat  a  Mr.  Leslie  desired  to  see  her. 

**  In  my  parlor  I "  she  exclaimed.  "  Well, 
no  matter,  I'll  see  him  here ;  it  will  save  me 
a  joaroey  to  the  other  end  of  the  palace." 

Ur.  Leslie  was  introduced;  the  Sister 
rose  to  meet  him.  She  saw  at  a  glance  that 
the  stranger  was  a  person  of  ealtivated  man- 
Den. 

"Good-mortdng,  air.  I  have  received 
your  letter— pray  be  seated ; "  and  she  mo- 
tioaed  him  to  a  garden-chiUr,  near  the  bench 
on  which  she  saL  "Will  you  give  me  some 
description  of  the  lady  In  whom  yoa  are'  in- 
terested ?  " 

"  Light,  wavy  hair,"  he  answered,  **  bright, 
laughing  eyes,  sweet,  foaeinating  smile,  which 
pervades  ^e  whole  countenance." 

**  There  is  no  lady  here,  sir,  that  answers 
to  that  description." 

**  Indeed,  madam  I  "  he  exclaimed,  with 
surprise ;  **  my  iafonuaUon  was  very  pre- 
cises" 

*'  No,  sir ;  laughing  eyes  and  smiles  have 
no  place  here ;  we  deal  in  stem  things,  which 
tarn  smiles  and  laughter  into  tears  and 
aigbs!" 

"  Strange  I  should  be  ndtinformed,'*  he 
mattered. 

"I  win  be  plain  with  you,  sir.  What  is 
tbe  purpose  of  your  coming  here  f  " 

"  Reparation  for  a  great  whmg,"  he  an- 
swered, in  deliberate  tone. 
A  good  purpose,  ^r." 

"  Reparation,  I  swear  it ;  ample  repara- 
tfon.  I  have  been  a  sad  wretch ;  I  deserted 
hti^I— » 

**!  do  not  desire  a  confession,"  replied 


the  Sister.  "Enough,  if  you  assure  me  of 
your  repentance." 

"  Again  I  swear  it  1 "  he  exclaimed,  in  fer- 
vent manDer;  "  reparation  and  repefltance.  I 
will  not,  for  her  sake,  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  sad  matter." 

"Again,  sir,  I  have  no  desire  to  know 
them." 

"  Do  you  think  this  lady  is  here  ?  "  be 
asked,  eagerly. 

"  There  ia  a  lady  here  "  fllie  answered— "a 
lady  not  with  bright,  laughing  eyes  and  fasci- 
nating smile,  but  with  eyes  full  of  devotion  and 
tenderness,  and,  if  a  smile  at  all,  a  smile  of 
sympathy  ;  a  lady  who  is  literally  sacrificing 
her  life  for  tlie  sake  of  others — ever  striving 
to  alleviate  sufiMug  and  sorrow,  wearing  out 
her  life  in  this  great  service.  Do  you  think 
thb  la  the  lady  you  seek  »  " 

"No,  madam,  no,"  he  answered,  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone. 

"  Pardon  me,  I  think  it  is,"  she  continued, 
with  qniet  deliberation.  "  Gome,  air,  you 
know  best,  in  the  depths  of  your  own  con- 
science, whether  you  have  inflicted  upon  this 
lady  that  bitterness  of  sorrow  wbidi  causes 
a  mean  nature  to  grovel  in  despair,  which 
forces  a  noble  nature  to  forget  despair  in 
deeds  of  lore  and  mercy." 

"  Alas,  madam,  I  bare  wronged  her  deep- 
ly I  " 

"  Can  you  assure  me  that  you  repent  this 
wrong,  whatever  it  may  bef  " 

"  I  can,  madam.  I  have  traveled  a  long 
way  for  this  purpose ;  I  swear  it — solenmly 
swear  it ! " 

"  Do  it,  air,  not  swear  ft,"  she  answered, 
with  emphasis;  "repentance  by  acts,  not 
words.  Well,  I  believe — I  em  not  sure,  but  I 
believe,  when  a  fitUng  time  comes,  I  shall  be 
able  to  restore  to  yon  a  woman  not  with 
smiles  and  laughing  eyes,  but  a  woman 
schooled  In  the  ways  of  noblest  sorrow,  wor- 
thy of  the  highest  reverence.  Hay  you  prove 
worthy  of  her  I " 

*'  Amen  ! "  he  answered,  with  fervor. 
"When  may  I  see  her?" 

"  When  her  duties  permiL  You  must  be 
good  enough  to  wait  patienUy.  Inquire  for 
my  private  room — I  will  take  you  to  see  her 
at  a  fitting  time." 

"  Bless  you,  madam  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
warmly,  "  for  your  goodness  to  her  and  to 
me.  I  have  been  a  great  sinner — I  confess 
it  to  my  shame — but,  by  Heaven's  blessing,  I 
swear — " 

"  Again,  sir — deeds,  not  words.  I  have 
my  duties  to  attend  to ;  I  wish  you  good- 
morning  for  the  present" 

He  bowed  and  left  her, 

"  That  man's  heart  is  touched,"  thought 
the  Sister ;  "  I  don't  think  I  can  be  deceived. 
Let's  pray  it  may  be  so.  Graham  must  be 
the  woman  he  seeks ;  we  have  no  other  lady 
among  the  ordinary  nurses.  Poor  soul  I  I 
trust  there  may  still  be  happiness  In  store  for 
her.   Pm  sure  he  seems  sincere.*' 

The  Sister  Superior  was  quite  right;  the 
man  she  had  been  converstng  with  did  sMtn 
sincere;  but  Upton  Travers  had  a  wonderfbl 
capacity  for  aemiKg,  and  had  tbns  been  ena< 
bled  to  deceive  manysfaup  men  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  women. 

The  enrbdns  of  Coltmel  Ifnrn^s  lOOm 


were  drawn  aside,  and  the  invalid  was  led  on 
to  the  terrace,  supported  by  two  orderlies. 
Graham  wheeled  out  an  easy-cliair  for  his 
use,  into  which  he  was  duly  ensconced,  with 
all  the  comfort  of  soft  pillows  carefully  ar- 
ranged by  his  nurse. 

"  Good-morning,  colonel.  I  hope  you  are 
better  to-day,"  said  tbe  Sister  Superior,  in  a 
pleasant  voice. 

"  It's  tbe  Sister  Superior,  sir,"  whispered 
Graham  in  tbe  blind  man's  ear. 

**  Good  -  morning,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
colonel,  striving  to  assume  a  cheerful  voic& 
"  Pm  better,  I  think— a  little  better— don't 
get  all  the  sleep  I  ought  However,  thanks 
to  Bentley's  sleeping-draught,  I've  had  a  fdr 
night,  thank  God  1 " 

"  I  hope  you  bare  all  that  you  require  f  " 

**  Every  thing,  ma'am — every  thing ;  and 
you've  given  me  the  best  nnrae  in  all  the 
world.  I'm  aflraid  I'm  wearing  her  out, 
thcmgh." 

"Oh,  no,  colonel ;  indeed  you're  not,"  ex- 
olalmed  Graham,  earnestly. 

"  We  invalids  are  selfish  dogs,  and  that's 
the  truth  of  it,"  replied  the  colonel.  "  You 
must  send  her  away,  ma'am ;  she  wants  rest, 
I'm  sure  she  does." 

"  You're  quite  right,  colonel,"  said  the 
Sister;  "we  must  take  care  of  her,  for  she 
won't  take  care  of  herself. — Go  and  lie  down, 
Graham ;  I'll  remain  with  the  colonel  till 
Simpson  comes." 

"  I'm  not  in  the  least  lired,  Sister ;  indeed 
I'm  not" 

"I  insist  upon  it,  Graham  —  I  will  be 
obeyed — go  at  once  I " 

"  Right,  ma'am  —  right,"  exclaimed  the 
colonel,  in  a  tone  of  humor. — "Now,  then, 
Graham,  right  about  &ce — march — to  bed  1 " 

Graham  withdrew  Into  thecotond's  room, 
but  lingered  there  on  pretense  of  arranging 
the  clothes  and  bed. 

"  A  letter  has  come  for  you,  late  last  night, 
colonel,"  S(dd  the  Bister  (taUng  a  letter  frmn 
her  pocket).  **  Would  yoa  like  me  to  read 
it?  The  address  is  written  in  a  large,  round 
band— a  child's  hand,  I  think." 

"Minnie's  writing  1  I'm  sure  It  isl"  he 
exclaimed,  with  glee.  "  Do  read  it,  ma'am— 
no,  give  it  me  first ! "  He  took  the  letter  ea> 
geriy  from  her  hand,  and  kissed  the  envelope 
fervently.  "  Yes,  yes !  it  ia  Minnie's  writing ; 
I  can  see  that — I  mean  fed  that,"  he  added, 
with  a  sigh,  and  he  gave  the  letter  back  to 
the  Sister.  "  Read  it,  ma'am — do  read  it  1 " 
he  exclaimed, impatiently;  "it'll  do  me  more 
good  than  all  the  doctor's  stuff — read  it, 
there's  a  dear  lady  1 " 

The  Sister  was  about  to  comply  with  his 
auTious  wish,  when  an  orderly  entered  with 
a  summons  demanding  her  immediate  pres* 
ence  in  one  of  the  wards. 

"I'm  afraid,  colonel,  I  must  run  away, 
I'll  come  back  as  soon  as  possible. — Gra- 
ham I"  she  exclaimed,  catching  sight  of  the 
nurse  in  the  room,  "  as  you're  not  gone,  yoa 
must  stay  with  the  colonel  till  Simpson  r^ 
lieves  you. — By-the-way,  colonel,  as  yoa  are 
so  anzioiu  to  hear  tbe  letter  at  once,  would 
you  have  any  objection  to  Graham  reading  U 
to  yon  ?  I  am  sure  ohe  is  a  person  in  whwn 
you  may  place  every  coafidenoe." 

"Certainly— certainly  I"  ezelaimed  the 
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colonel,  with  ferertsb  impatience;  "let  her 
raid  It — Tor  Qod's  sake,  let  aome  one  read  it  I 
my  one  comfort— my  only  lore  I " 

"Ttie  colonel  vishes  yoa  to  rend  this  let- 
ter to  him,  Graham."  Tlie  Sister  gave  the 
letter  to  the  nurse,  and  wilbdreWf  followed 
by  the  orderly. 

Graham  looked  with  tearful  eyes  at  the 
envelope,  and  then  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

"  Now,  Graham ;  come,  Graham.  Put  a 
chair  close  to  me.  Sit  down  and  read  it, 
there's  a  good  woman.  I'ts  a  letter  from  my 
little  girl — my  only  treasure.  She's  got  no 
mother,  poor  dear  [   Be^n,  Graham." 

"One  moment,  colooell "  Graham 
brushed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and,  gov- 
erning  her  voice  as  best  she  could,  began 
to  read  the  letter : 

"'DukFapx:  I  hope  you  are  a  little  bet- 
ter. I  often  think  about  you.  I  do  so  want 
to  come  and  nurse  you.* " 

"  Bless  her  I  bless  her ! "  said  the  colonel, 

"  *I  am  very  happy  here — I'm  so  fond  of 
the  big  doll  yon  gave  me.*  ** 

"  The  biggest  doll  I  could  bay,  Graham : 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair — ^Hionie's  eyes  I 
IfiDnie'shalrl" 

"  *  I  put  her  to  bed  r^larly  every  night, 
and  on  Saturday  moroing  nurse  let's  me  wash 
aU  her  clothes.' " 

"  1%e  young  puss  I "  exclaimed  the  colonel, 
iritil  a  laugh.  *'  A  pretty  mess  of  eoap-sads, 
ru  warrant  1'* 

"'Still  I  should  so  like  to  be  with  yon 
and  mamma  agun,* " 

"  I  told  you  she  had  no  mother,  Graham," 
said  the  colonel,  in  broken  toaes.  "  Pshaw  I 
I  dure  say  you've  heard  the  real  story.  Her 
mother  left  me  I  left  her  child  I  Tou're  a 
good  woman,  Graham — tried  and  true :  yoa 
can  understand  the  menning  of  the  words, 
'  left  her  child.*  Goon." 

" '  I  wish  you  and  dear  mamma  would  come 
home,  and  then  we  should  be  all  so  happy  to- 
gether.* "  Graham  Inoenalbly  sank  from  the 
chair  on  to  her  knees. 

"Poor  child  I  wretched  mother  1'*  cried 
the  colonel.   "  Go  on,  Graham.*' 

**  *  Do  let  mamma  come  and  see  me  once 
more.  Nurse  says  I  shall  never  see  her  again 
— never,  even  in  heaven,  where  I  shall  see 
dear  grandpapa,  and  Aunt  Xary — but  not 
mamma.* "  Graham  clinched  her  hands  over 
her  mouth,  and  tried  in  vain  to  stifle  her 
sobs. 

"  It's  vety  palofbl,"  sidd  the  colonel, "  the 
poor  child's  innocent  prattle.  Ton  see,  she 
was  too  yonng  to  be  told  the  terrible  truth  ; 
hut  she'll  know  it  one  day — know  the  story 
of  her  mother's  sin — know  why  she  can  nev- 
er see  her  mother  again.  Pray  finish,  Gra- 
ham." 

"  0  colonel,  forgive  me  —  I  can't  read 
any  more,  it's  too  painful  t "  She  started 
ooDTulsively  to  her  feet.  "  What  I  never 
again — never  again  on  this  earth?"  she 
asked,  in  painful  tones. 

"  Never,  Graham — never  I  " 

"  Never  iQ  heaven  ?  But,  if  she  repent 
—God  bless  this  wretched  woman  ^f  she 
repent  t  *' 

"  Repent  I  vain,  miserable,  frivolous  oo- 
Quette  I "  replied  the  ccdoael,  in  a  tone  of  bit* 
ter  contempt. 


She  answered  his  hard  words  with  vdie- 
ment  protest :  her  voice  was  raised  to  a 
palnfnl  pitch;  her  form  dilated  with  agony 

and  despair. 

"But,  I  say,  if  she  repent;  if  she  casts 
away  that  rin ;  It  she  gires  her  life  to  God's 
service ;  to  hard  work  for  the  sake  of  others  ; 

to  labors  of  love  and  mercy  ;  sacrificing  her 
very  life —  Whatl'*  she  cried,  in  a  heart- 
rending shriek  of  anguish  and  despair.  "  Nev- 
er in  heaven — never  in  heaven  I "  Her  voice 
produced  a  terrible  effect  on  Colonel  Hurray ; 
■lis  countenance  was  flushed  with  rage.  Weak 
as  he  was,  he  struggled  io  his  feet. 

"Grabaral"  he  exclaimed,  "where  are 
you  1  Send  her  away !  thai  woman !  that 
wretch !   Graliam,  I  say,  where  are  you  f  " 

"Here,  sir,"  she  answered,  terror^trick- 
en  at  the  effect  of  her  words. 

"Send  her  away,  I  tell  yon — send  her 
away  —  not  the  pollution  of  her  presence 
here — " 

"There  is  no  one  here,  sir;  we  are 
alone." 

"I  heard  her  v<^ct^  I  tdl  you.  I  heard 
hervoloel" 

"No  one  has  beui  here  but  myself." 

"  Not  that  aoenned  woman  who  was  once 
my  wife  f" 

"  No,  ooloQel,  only  Graham — ^your  nurse ; 
no  one  else  has  been  here,  I  assure  you." 

"  Good  Heavenf,  is  it  possible  t "  he  ex- 
claimed in  bewilderment.  "Tour  voice, 
when  you  spoke  just  now,  was  her  voice — 
her  very  voice.   Til  swear  to  it." 

"Perhaps,  colonel,  that  letter  recalled 
the  past,  and  all  its  sorrow." 

"  Perhaps,  perhaps,"  he  answered,  feebly ; 
"but  it's  very  strange,  my  mind  id  quite 
dazed.  OIi,  all  this  excitement  is  too  much 
for  me.  I  can't  bear  it.  Graham,  your  arm  I " 
She  clasped  her  arm  round  him  and  tenderly 
helped  him  back  to  bis  old  position.  He  felt 
the  comfort  of  her  assistance  In  his  great 
weakness.  "  Graham,"  he  murmured,  io  a 
faint  voice,  "you're  a  good  woman,  tried 
and  true.  Heaven  has  sent  you  to  me  in  my 
sad  affliction.  If  I  ever  recover  and  go  back 
to  England,  you  most  be  ]Ilnnle*s  nurse — 
ICInDle'a  nurse — promise  me,"  and  he  fell 
back  in  the  heavy  exhansUon  of  utter  debU- 
tty,  with  his  head  resting  on  her  arm. 

After  a  time  she  gentiy  laid  bis  head  upon 
the  pillow,  and  sank  down  on  her  knees  at  his 
side,  covering  her  hoe  with  her  bands. 

"  Tain,  frivolous,  miserable  coquette,*' 
she  murmured.  "  Never  again  on  earth  1 
never  in  heaven!"  And  while  he  slept  she 
kept  vigil  with  the  remorse  that  gnawed  her 
heart. 

Dr.  Bentley,  the  medical  officer  in  charge 
of  that  section  of  the  hospital,  suddenly  came 
upon  her  in  going  his  rounds. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Graham  r  "  he  in- 
quired, seeing  her  on  her  Icnees. 

"  I  was  merely  picking  up  this  letter 
which  I  bad  dropped,"  she  answered,  "A 
letter  from  the  colonel's  little  girl  in  England. 
The  Sister  desired  me  to  read  it  to  him,  but 
it  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear." 

"  Dear,  dear,"  said  Dr.  Beatiey,  with  im- 
paUence,  as  be  marked  the  colonel's  exhausted 
condition.  "  This  la  very  wrong ;  he  ought 
to  be  kept  petfootly  quiet ;  you  should  have 


stopped  reading  when  you  saw  the  letter  af- 
fected  him.  A  little  discreUon,  my  good 
woman — a  Utile  discretion ;  remenber.  Tie- 
lent  agitation  might  be  fktol  at  aoy  ns- 
menL" 

"III  be  very  careful,  sir — very  carefoL 
It  sha*n*t  occur  again,"  she  answoed,  wiA 
tears  In  Iter  eyes. 

"  There,  there,  don't  cry,  I  knov  job 
try  to  do  your  best.  Tou  can  go  noir,  ud 
wait  in  the  colonel's  room.  The  colonel  hu 
a  visitor."  In  obedience  to  the  doctor*i 
order,  Graham  retired  to  tlie  colonel's 
Bentley  waved  his  hand,  and  Sholto  Johied 
liim, 

"  Here  he  is,  poor  fellow,"  said  Beetle;, 
"  yoa  see  him  at  his  worst ;  he's  been  nptet 
most  unfortunately  through  the  nurse  reading 
to  him  a  letter  from  his  little  ^ri.  Itwu 
more  than  he  could  bear." 

"  One  never  ean  trust  these  nurses,"  re- 
plied Sholto.  "  Perhaps  Pd  better  com 
later." 

"  Ni^  no,  Sholto ;  it  will  do  Um  good  ts 
see  you  when  he  wakes ;  besides,  I  want  to 
know  your  opinion  of  the  case — rest  and 
peace  of  mind.  It  seems  to  me." 

"  0  BeoUey,  there's  no  anodyne  for  that 
lasiwant." 

"Tou  say  the  cUId's  coming  out?" 

"  Tes,  with  her  annt.  I  should  thiak 
they'd  be  here  shortly." 

"That  will  be  the  best  anodyi^"  db- 
served  Bentley.  "  I'll  leave  yon  with  hhn. 
I  must  push  on  —  alas  I  a  new  batch  of 
wounded  is  expected  to-day." 

Sfaolto  drew  a  garden-chair  near  the  pa> 
tient's  bed,  and  watched  his  friend  •>  be 
slept. 

"  Poor  Frank,*'  he  murmured,  "  head  on 
arm  just  as  he  used  to  sleep  at  school.  Hov 
time  flies  [  it  seems  only  yecterday,  the  jo; 
of  the  oricket-fleld,  and  all  its  triumphs ;  and 
now  it's  Scutari,  and  the  Yiotoria  Cross,  and 
death.  Not  one  bit  ottered,  tfaouglb— the  MM 
man  all  over ;  cold  and  repeHeot  and  leDde^ 
hearted  as  a  boy ;  oold  and  repellent  and 
tender-hearted  as  a  man ;  a  stone  on  the  n^ 
face,  a  woman's  heart  beneath.  Woold  li* 
eoold  see  him  now  In  his  sore  affietioni  Ko; 
Paris  fbr  her,  and  the  feverish  revelry  of  ihi 
new  empire." 

"  Kargaret  t  Margaret  I  "oried  the  oolond, 
painfully,  in  Us  sleep,  and  jHvsentiy  he  awekfc 
Graham  started  at  bis  vdUie,  and  oame  to  tbs 
window,  but  retired  back  on  peredvisg  Shol- 
to's  presence. 

"  Hullo,  old  boy  I "  said  Sliolto,  softly. 

"  Who  is  it  F  *'  inquired  the  colonel 

"It's  Shollo — run  across  from  Pera  to 
see  you ; "  and  Sholto  laid  his  hand  on  the 
colonel's. 

"  Thanks,  old  fellow,  thanks ;  It's  very 
good  of  you ;  "  and  the  colonel  grasped  Shot 
to's  hand  as  firmly  as  his  strength  permitted. 

"  How  are  you  to-day  ?  " 

"  So40,"  replied  the  colonel,  feebly. 

"Geulng  on,  heyf"  said  Sholto,  che«^ 
fully. 

"  Or  getting  off." 

"  Tes,  yes;  getting  off  the  doctor's  bands. 
Egad  I  a  good  joke— bravo,  Vurray  I  " 

"  It  does  me  good  to  bear  the  jolly  oM 
laugh,  Sholto ;  but,  at  the  best,  Fm  not  nsA 
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of  it.   I've  been  wuitiog  to  see  yon  rery 

mnch." 

"  What  ia  it,  old  fellov  f  What  can  I  do 
for  you  f  " 

Od  pretense  of  mixing  some  lemonade, 
tbe  ingredients  for  which  were  placed  on  a 
small  taUe  within  earshot  of  tbe  colonel's 
ohair,  Graham  made  excuse  to  draw  near  the 
apealceri.  She  advanced  with  anzioni  effort 
to  catch  the  words  they  spoke. 

"Sbolto,"  aaid  the  ooIodoI^  feebly, "  you 
(HM»  said  yon  woold  do  any  thing  for  me  I 
wanted.*' 

'*I  did."  replied  Sholto,  heartUy,  "the 
day  we  left  Harrow,  and  m  do  It,  by 
God  I" 

**  I  knew  yoa  would,  old  friend  ;  it's  noth- 
ing for  me — but  Minnie.  Pre  been  a  fool, 
Sholto— trusted  a  lot  of  speooUtire  acoun- 
drels ;  Pre  been  hard  bit ;  and  then  the  oost 
of  that  aooursed  dirorce-bill;  there'll  be  next 
to  notliing  for  Hinnie  when  I  die." 

"  As  bad  as  that,  old  boy  t "  exclaimed 
Sholto,  with  sympathy. 

"  Only  too  true — too  true,"  murmured  the 
InTalid,  sadly. 

"  Gome,  old  fellow,"  said  Sbolto,  warmly, 
after  a  minute's  thought,  "  take  heart.  I're 
only  one  eliild  of  my  own — Minnie's  age— 
JCiniiie  abmll  be  my  girl,  I'll  look  after  her, 
my  word  for  it,"  and  be  grasped  the  colonel's 
hand. 

God  hiera  yon,  Sholto  I  The  old,  true 
grip ;  the  old,  true  heart." 

"ftom  thii  day  forUi,  Unrray,"  said 
Sholto,  solonidy,  "  Minnie's  my  danghter  as 
weO  as  youri.  Keep  your  mind  at  rest  on 
tiiat  point.   Any  thbig  else,  old  fellow  ?  " 

*'  No,  no,"  answered  the  iuTalid,  In  flrasire 
tone.   "  NotluQg,  nothing." 

'*  Come,  come,  there  is  sometUng.  I'm 
rare  there  is ;  be  frank  with  me,  Hurray." 

"  It's  nothing  but  some  stupid  fancy  in 
my  bead.  I  suppose  it  comes  from  taking 
these  opiates.  Sholto,  I  could  have  sworn 
that  that  woman  had  been  here  Jnst  now." 

"  What  do  yon  say  ?  "  exclaimed  Sholto, 
with  surprise. 

"  That  woman — ^here,  in  my  rery  pretence 
— or  else  it  is  that  Graham's  Tolce,  the  nurse, 
•onnds  exactly  like  hers." 

*'  Tbe  nurse's  voice  1  Bless  tbe  man  I " 
Mid  Sholto,  with  a  laugh. 

"Tbe  same  tone,  Dl  swear,"  continued 
tbe  colonel,  with  increased  vehemence.  "  For 
God's  sake,  Sholto,  don't  let  there  be  any 
niiaUke  abont  this ;  it  would  kill  me." 

**  Ky  dear  old  boy,  pooh  I — nonsense— 
nlwurdl" 

'*  But  the  Toioal"  reiterated  theeolonel; 
**  my  can  eould  not  b«  deceived.  0  Sholto, 
the  bare  thou^t  of  that  -woman  being  here 
vtterly  upsets  roe.'* 

Striving  to  listen  with  painful  eflbrt,  Gra> 
ham  insensibly  stole  still  closer  to  the  colo- 
nel's chair. 

Sholto  marked  with  alarm  the  intense 
excitement  of  tbe  paUent,  and  he  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  the 
piUnfnl  doubt. 

<*  I  can't  answer  for  similarity  of  voices," 
he  replied,  in  serious  tone ;  "  but  let  us  have 
■o  mistake  i^>oot  (his  matter,  Murray.  Tour 
nqiidoB  is  ntlerly  onfoonded.   I  tell  yon 


with  extreme  pain,  but  I  tell  you  on  the 
best  authority',  that  at  this  very  time  that 
wretched  woman  who  was  once  your  wife  Is 
leading  an  abandoned  life  in  Paris." 

At  these  words  Graham  involuntarily 
struggled  forward,  and,  stifling  speech  In  a 
siq;tpre8sed  groan,  gated  with  agonised  vx^ 
pression  in  I>r.  Sbolto's  face.  He  started 
when  he  saw  her,  but  immediately  rqptioed 
bis  self-possession;  he  fixed  his  eyes  with 
stem  expression  upon  hers. 

"  I  repeat,  colonel,"  said  he,  in  ddlberate 
voice,  *'  that  at  Uiis  very  time  that  wretched 
woman  is  leading  an  abandoned  life  In  Paris." 

"Thank  God,  tbe  isn't  here  I"  exclaimed 
the  colonel,  with  intense  relief. 

Graham  sank  down  beneath  the  doctor's 
terrible  gaze,  and  swooned  at  bis  feet. 

The  Sister  Superior  entered  at  that  very 
momeut,  followed  at  some  distance  by  tbe 
tai-diactiU  Mr.  Leslie.  Dr.  Sholto  went  up  to 
the  Sister,  and,  pointing  to  the  fainting  wom- 
an, whispered  in  her  ear : 

"  That  nurse  is  utterly  exhausted  by  hard 
work ;  she  must  leave  this  hospital  at  once." 


HIGH-FLYING  AND  ITS 
DANGERS. 

THE  recent  ooenmnees  wbldi  have  illas- 
trated  anew  the  need  Qf  great  caution 
in  bailoon-BSoenrions  are  naetbl  also  in  on- 
phasislng  the  dangers  of  high-flying  in  gen- 
eral. It  isn't  necessary  for  a  person  to  at- 
tach himself  to  a  bag  of  hydrogen  gas  to  get 
so  far  above  tbe  rolld  earth  as  to  be  unable 
to  exercise  the  self-coutrol  which  is  essential 
to  the  proper  management  of  one's  own  afikirs 
or  those  of  others.  "  The  high-flier,"  says 
Swil>,  "is  one  who  carries  his  opinions  to 
extravagance,"  and  it  is  plain  enough  that 
this  may  be  done  byvarioas  methods  of  infla- 
tion and  mismanagement.  Using  old  gas  and 
a  worn-out  balloon  seems  to  have  contributed 
to  the  fall  of  Donaldson.  In  the  majority 
of  accidents  from  bigh>flying,  it  is  not  so 
mnch  the  mere  elevation  reached  as  the  too 
oareless  and  hasty  mode  of  ascent  and  de- 
scent that  does  the  mischief.  The  French 
aSronauts  who  lately  died  from  suffocation 
in  the  Zenith  balloon  did  not  merely  fail 
in  getting  so  high  up  as  they  expected,  but, 
by  thmr  own  lack  of  self-control,  prevented 
themselves  from  accomplishing  the  work  to 
which  their  lives  were  devoted.  M.  Gaston 
Tissandier,  the  survivor  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition,  attributes  the  act  of  his  associate 
Stvel  b  tfarowti^;  out  the  ballast  at  an  im- 
mense ahitnde  to  tbe  "  vertigo  *X  high  re- 
gions.'* Tills  overpowers  the  judgment  of 
the  victim,  and  makes  him  eager  to  go  up 
higher  without  any  regard  to  the  precautions 
necessary  to  safe  ascmts.  M.  Tissandier 
rightly  concludes  that  "  be  who  is  not  able  to 
restrain  himself  is  not  fitted  to  be  an  aero- 
naut in  high  regions."  When  we  remember 
that  the  Zenith  balloon  only  reached  an 
devation  of  about  twenty-five  thousaud  feet, 
less  by  twelve  thousand  feet  than  tbe  height 
attained  by  GUisher  and  Coxwelt  in  their  fa- 
mous ascent  in  ISdS,  it  is  all  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  its  prq[ress  upward  should  not 


have  been  so  moderated  as  to  be  consistent 
with  safety. 

When  Lord  Ellenborongb  told  a  lawyer 
who  was  attempting  some  ambitious  rhetori- 
cal Sights,  "  Tou  incur  danger  by  sailing  in 
high  sentimental  latitudes,"  he  doubtless  bad 
in  mind  a  good  many  instances  of  profession- 
al shipwrecks  In  snob  eonrses.  The  idea  was 
lately  expressed  in  a  diSbrent  vda  of  humor 
by  an  Alabama  judge,  who  intermpted  a 
soaring  young  orator  with,  **  Hold  on,  hold 
on,  my  dear  sir  I  Don't  you  go  any  higbm  i 
yon  are  already  ont  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
oourL"  Perhaps,  in  this  partioular  case,  the 
counsel  might  have  tmUifully  retorted  on  tbe 
oourt  that  it  didn't  take  much  of  an  intellect- 
ual effort  lo  get  beyond  its  comprehensitpo, 
and  have  suggested  that  a  prudent  enlarge- 
ment of  jurisdiction  would  be  desirable  if  It 
were  possible;  but  thendrice  from  the  bench 
ia  more  than  likely  to  have  been  sound,  not- 
withstanding. 

It  is  clear  enough  that "  tbe  vertigo  of 
high  regions  "  which,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Tissandier,  caused  liis  associate  Sivel  to 
throw  out  ballast  recklessly  in  order  to  rush 
up  more  rapidly,  baa  its  counterpart  in  tbe 
conduct  of  men  and  women  in  every-day  life. 
And  the  principal  trouble  is  that  those  per- 
sons who  have  the  least  ballast  in  the  way 
of  intdligence  or  judgment  are  the  most 
ready  to  rid  themselves  of  the  little  they 
have.  Like  the  misguided  balloonist,  they 
throw  over  the  very  things  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  oiable  them  ^her  to  go 
up  w  to  come  down  with  safety.  "  Excel- 
sior" Is  doubtless  an  excellent  motto,  but  I 
have  sometimes  thoo|^t  tiiat  Mr.  L<HigfeUow*s 
beantifhl  poem  has  been  tbe  nmns  of  mak- 
ing ambitious  and  ID-balanced  mediocrity 
climb  too  high  rither  for  comfort  or  safety. 
That  young  traveler  of  bis  only  found  a 
grave  on  the  snowy  height  to  which  he  car- 
ried that  banner  with  the  strange  device. 
Wasn't  tbe  youth  a  trifle  reckless  and  foot- 
hardy  to  disregard  the  warning  voice  of  the 
old  man  about  the  dangers  of  the  pass  at 
such  a  time  ?  To  resist  tbe  appeal  of  the 
maiden,  even  at  tbe  cost  of  a  tear,  might  be 
considered  a  creditable  example  of  anti-sen- 
timentalism ;  hot  to  brave  the  perils  empha- 
sized by  the  matter-of-fact  peasant  showed  a 
rashness  which  may  be  pretty  poetry,  but  waa 
assuredly  bad  management  for  the  young  man. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  truth  in  Daniel  Web- 
ster's well-known  saying  that  "  there  Is  room 
enough  up-8tain."  It  Is  full  of  encourage- 
ment to  all  who  are  able  and  wUIing  to 
climb  as  near  as  they  ean  to  tiie  legal  emi< 
nence  on  which  Webster  stood.  But  such 
an  eminmee  implies  great  t<dl  and  great  fa> 
tigue,and  many  asidnnts  for  forensic  dis- 
tinction whom  these  words  would  encourage, 
are  deluded  by  tbe  Idea  that  they  can  reaidi 
it  in  their  rhetorical  balloons.  It  is  only  af- 
ter repeated  failures  In  high-flying  after  tiielr 
gas-bags  have  burst  in  the  upper  air,  or  come 
down  with  very  dangerous  rapidity  to  the 
ground,  that  they  realize  the  importance  of  at 
least  having  proper  ballast  and  prudent  man- 
agement in  their  aerial  craft  Mr.  Glatsher, 
the  eminent  aSronaut,  has  pointed  out  the 
contrast  between  tbe  conditions  of  success 
in  climbing  a  high  mountain  and  of  reaching 
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the  aame  elevation  in  a  balloon  in  a  wa; 
vhich  ma;  serve  to  illustrate  the  dangers  of 
liigh-Syinfi;  in  general.  The  rery  ease  with 
wbicb  the  balloonist  soars  upward  is  apt  to 
make  him  careless  of  the  precautions  which 
are  necessary  for  human  safety  at  »  great 
height.  He  does  not  always  suffldently  con- 
sider whether  be  has  physical  strength  enough 
to  endure  the  strain  upon  the  Tttal  powers  in 
a  highly-rare&ed  atmosphere,  and  starts  off 
without  attempting  to  put  Umself  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  his  upward  flight.  In 
an  hour  he  mounts  as  high  as  the  Alpine 
traTeler  gets  aFttir  two  days  of  continnoas 
toil,  which  thoroughly  tests  his  powers  of 
endurance.  It  is  only  persons  of  ezo^tlonai 
strength  and  activity  who  reach  the  snminit 
of  Moot  Blanc,  and  the  many  who  fail  soon 
learn  their  detloiencies  as  mountaineers,  and 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge  them  by  going 
down  instead  of  up. 

Is  there  not  something  parallel  to  these 
experiences  io  mountaineering  and  balloon- 
ing in  the  occurrences  of  every -day  life? 
How  many  people  there  are  who  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  cUmb  the  heights  of  so- 
cial or  professional  eminence,  but  insist  upon 
trusting  to  their  gas-bags  t  Some  of  them, 
to  be  sure,  get  pretty  well  up  in  the  world, 
but  tbey  are  apt  to  become  gitldy,  to  have 
what  aeronauts  call  "  the  vertigo  of  high  re- 
gions," to  be  suffocated  with  success,  and 
end  by  being  Igoomioiously  wrecked.  Too 
many  of  them,  alas  I  foil  like  Lneifer,  never 
to  rise  again,  eren  if  they  surriTe  the  dangers 
of  a  single  ascent  or  descent.  Was  there 
not  something  besides  mere  satire  in  what 
seems  the  orael  remuk  of  the  English  wit, 
who,  on  sedng  »  carpenter  tumble  through 
an  ill-eoastmoted  scafiblding,  said  that  he 
Uked  to  see  a  man  go  through  his  work 
promptly  ?  Is  there  not  a  retributive  justice 
in  having  the  reckless  builder  wrecked  by 
his  own  scaffolding,  the  blundering  engineer 
hoist  by  bis  own  petard,  in  order  that  others 
may  be  warned  of  the  dangers  of  an  aspiring 
incompetence,  whose  rise  is  the  sure  prelude 
to  its  ruin?  Examples  of  failure  in  ill-ad- 
vised attempts  at  high>flying  are  peculiar  to 
no  class  or  profession.  Robert  Hall  hit  off 
the  follies  of  too  ambitions  sermonizers  when 
he  told  the  young  minister  who  longed  for 
the  great  preacher's  praise  of  his  discourse 
that  there  was  one  fine  passage — "  your  pas- 
sage from  the  pulpit  to  the  vestry."  Hardly 
less  severe  was  the  way  in  which  Curran 
raised  the  hopes  of  a  political  writer  by  say- 
ing, "  I  saw  an  exoelleot  thing  in  yoar  pam> 
phlet,"  only  to  dash  them  by  replyii^  to  the 
inquiry,  " And  what  was  thntt"  "A  penny 
ban,  my  fHend  I "  What  a  soathing  rdnike 
to  a  cormpt  pollti<dan  who  gloried  in  his  in- 
f^y  was  the  comparison  made  of  him  by 
Thurlow  to  a  chlmDey>Bweep,  who,  having 
climbed  by  dark  and  crooked  wa^  to  emi- 
nence, cries  aloud  to  the  worid  to  witness  bis 
dirty  elevation  I 

There  is  something  melancholy  in  the  fact 
that  no  amount  of  expostnlatloD  or  argument 
will  aviul  to  keep  some  people  from  risking 
every  thing  tbey  have  tn  high-flying  ventures. 
The  experience  of  others  will  be  vainly  cited 
to  persons  who  are  for  the  time  so  far  con- 
tnriled  by  an  iU-r^ahted  ambition  as  to  be 


unable  or  unwilling  to  recognize  the  need  of 
special  skill  and  triUning  tor  reaching  the 
heights  of  worldly  success,  or  of  muntaining 
their  equilibrium  when  they  get  there.  **  Pig- 
mies are  pigmies  still,  though  perched  on 
Alps,"  and  the  8ame  intellectual  weakness  or 
want  of  balance  which  makes  a  person  under- 
take a  task  for  which  he  Is  unfitted,  disquaU- 
fies  him  for  profiting  by  any  temporary  sac- 
cess  whieh  he  may  happen  to  athdn.  In  fact, 
this  very  success  is  apt  to  hasten  his  down- 
fall by  wholly  nnaettling  bb  Jadgment  and 
leading  him  on  to  greater  reokleainesB. 

The  experienoe  of  most  persona  who  have 
made  fortunes  or  r^utations  suddenly  by  a 
single  lueky  hit,  instead  of  by  long,  and  la- 
borious, and  intelligent  exertion,  attests  the 
justice  of  this  view.  The  great  railway 
kings,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  mon- 
archs  of  speculation  on  the  stook-excbaoge, 
usually  die  poor.  This  was  shown  not  long 
ago  by  reference  to  numerous  cases  in  this 
country  confirming  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  career  of  Hudson  and  other  great  opera- 
tors in  England.  "  It  takes,"  said  shrewd  old 
Nathan  Rothschild,  "  a  good  deal  of  wit  to 
make  money,  but  infinitely  more  to  keep  it," 
Men  like  Roth)«child,  and  the  Barings,  and 
Tanderbilt,  are  something  more  than  specu- 
lators in  the  securities  in  which  they  deal ; 
and  the  ample  knowledge  which  tbey  possess 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  property  dis- 
tinguishes their  operations  firtun  the  gam- 
bling ventures  of  mere  stook-Jobbers,  no  mat- 
ter how  extensive. 

It  is  ourloua  to  see  at  how  mrly  a  period 
in  human  history  the  passitm  for  high-flying 
was  developed,  and  how  the  merely  physical 
aspects  of  It  were  only  one  phase  of  the  am- 
bition to  soar.  Is  not  the  myth  of  Dsdalus 
and  bis  son  Icarus  a  most  CsUeitous  illostra- 
tion  of  the  my  io  which  such  UDdertaklngs 
originate,  and  some  of  the  participants  in 
them  come  to  grief?  Tbey  sought  to  escape 
from  the  anger  of  Minos  as  so  many  people 
try  to  escape  from  the  unpleasant  surround- 
ings for  which  they  are  themselves  so  largely 
responsible.  Those  wings  which  Diedalus  made 
were  ingtAious  contrivances,  no  doubt,  and 
enabled  him  to  arrive  successfully  at  Cumae. 
He  knew  the  dangers  of  high-flying,  and  kept 
within  prudent  distance  of  ihe  earth  ;  but  his 
less  discreet  son  Icarus  flew  so  near  the  sun 
that  the  wax  which  fastened  his  wings  to  his 
body  melted,  and  brought  him  down,  not  to 
the  earth,  to  be  sure,  but  to  what  was  never- 
theless a  damper  of  bis  hopes  and  extinguish- 
er of  bis  life— the  sea.  The  youth  had  been 
warned  by  his  father  (rf  the  danger  of  hi{^- 
flyiog,  but  to  no  purpose.  Jai^jed  by  recent 
oeenrrenoes,  tiie  young  fellow,  oreroome  by 
"  the  vertigo  of  high  regions,"  had  that  mor- 
bid and  nneontrollable  impulse  to  go  higher 
to  which  M.  Tissandler  attributes  tiie  fate  of 
his  assoelates  in  the  Zenltii  balloon.  Wheth- 
er we  r^rd  the  story  from  the  view  of  Pa- 
laepbatna  as  meaning  the  invention  of  suls, 
or  look  upon  it  In  the  less  practical  aspect 
sa^sted  by  Lucian  as  a  oase  of  intellectual 
high-flying,  matters  little  as  to  the  lesson  to 
be  derived  from  it.  The  reckless  sailor, 
whether  in  air  or  water,  runs  a  similar  risk 
as  the  young  Icarus,  who,  on  Lui^an's  show- 
ing, learned  astrology  from  his  fattier,  but, 


not  having  the  master's  skill  and  knowledge^ 
"  soared  above  plain  truths  into  transcendeit- 
tal  mysteries,  lost  his  reason,  and  was  drowned 
in  the  abyss  of  difficulties."  Iti  any  ispeet 
of  the  aflEair,  it  illustrates  the  dangers  ot 
high-flying,  whether  incurred  throngb  eon. 
genital  weakness,  lack  of  proper  parentil 
education  or  soperridon,  or  the  faeadstroag 
folly  of  youth,  which  of  itself  must  have  mm 
antecedents  in  a  defeetive  tn^nii^  wfaedwr 
by  individuals  or  sooiety,  to  aoconnt  fw  it. 

A  very  curious  fitature  of  higb-fl^ng  va. 
tnret  Is  the  way  In  which  persons  of  marked 
ability  are  sometimes  led  into  theni,althoa^ 
the  goal  of  their  ambition  is  in  an  oppoiiu 
direction  from  that  where  they  have  achievtd 
reputation  and  success.  The  laurels  of  IGl- 
tiades  keep  awake  youths  whose  capacities 
are  any  thing  but  warlike.  Frederick  Uie 
Great,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  more  of 
his  execrable  verses  than  of  his  splendid  vic- 
tories, and  Bicbelieu  was  eager  to  be  ei- 
teemed  a  poet,  notwithstanding  his  preemi- 
nence iu  statesmanship. 

The  painter  of  those  familiar  scenes  in 
the  humble  life  of  his  countrymen,  vbote 
fidelity  and  skill  have  earned  bx  liun  the  ti- 
tle of  the  English  Teniers,  was  unwise  enoofji 
to  conceive  these  suhjeeta  to  be  unworthy  of 
his  powerA,  and  attempted  to  achieve  fime  is 
another  branch  of  arL  Dasaled  by  the  too- 
cess  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  as  a  portnit. 
painter,  Wilkie  sought  to  compete  with  tlitt 
fashionable  but  overrated  artist.  He  failed, 
as  he  deserved  to  fall,  for  leaving  a  field  to 
which  his  genius  was  peculiarly  adapted  f« 
a  department  foreign  to  the  bent  of  bis  pow- 
ers and  the  habits  of  bin  life. 

As  a  general  mle^  in  high-flying  ventares, 
whether  In  real  or  ideal  balloons,  it  is  the 
etmuDg  down  that  is  the  most  dangerous  part 
«f  the  business.  In  ascending,  ever;  thing 
is  attractive  up  to  that  height  at  which  ace- 
scent is  rendered  necessary  by  the  imponi- 
bility  of  keeping  hnman  nature  in  equilibri- 
um in  the  thin  atmosphere.  The  insuffieiencr 
of  pressure  from  the  outer  air,  which  >t  gmt 
elevations  is  not  enough  to  counteract  tb* 
distention  of  the  liquids  or  fluids  io  the  aero- 
naut's body,  is  paralleled,  in  the  case  of  tbe 
high-flier  in  every-day  life,  by  tite  absence 
of  that  common-sense  the  presence  of  wbich 
is  so  necessary  to  keep  human  beings  froai 
soaring  to  too  giddy  heights  or  to  preserve 
their  strength  and  vitality  when  Ihey  get 
there.  Of  course,  there  is  reason  for  risking 
something  in  these  upward  flights,  but  onljr 
when  the  valoe  of  the  olyeot  to  be  attahrd 
is  commensurate  with  the  danger  incarred; 
if  tbe  interests  of  aeience  or  of  humanity  de- 
mand the  venture,  the  lives,  reputatless,  or 
fortunes  of  individuals  should  not  be  regard* 
ed  as  of  paramoant  impintanee.  Tet  evea 
in  such  oases  the  danger  should  be  lessened 
by  every  precaution  which  knowledge,  and 
skill,  and  truning,  can  suggest.  Experience 
shows  that  It  is  only  when  daring  d^en«> 
ates  into  foolhardinesa  that  serious  aeddenls 
are  likely  to  occur.  HIgh-fiiers  In  every-4ay 
life  are  like  Pilatre  des  Hosiers,  who  had  a 
moiag<Afiir«,  or  a  balloon  filled  with  hot  air 
from  a  fire,  suspended  undwneath  the  balloon 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas  hi  which  he  made  bis 
final  nnd  &tal  asoenl.  He  knew,  as  Professor 
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Oharles,  a  distiagniabad  brother  aerosaat,  told 
him,  the  danger  of  thus  patting  fire  beside 
powder,  bat  this  did  not  prereot  him  from 
taking  hi*  life  in  bis  hands.  How  many 
people  there  are  who,  like  Bo^WSf  carry  with 
tbem  the  fire  that  destroys  their  fbrtnnes,  or, 
like  Icaras,  fly  so  near  the  sun  of  their  hopes 
th^  the  wax  which  fastens  their  wings  melts, 
and  brii^  them  to  speedy  rain  I  It  seems 
del^^tftd,  of  coarse,  to  soar  away  abore  the 
earth,  and  doubtless  the  thon^t  of  rising  so 
high  as  to  make  other  peoide  and  their  con- 
eeros  dwindle  in  the  distance  has  much  to 
do  with  the  desire  which  prompts  so  many 
high -flying  Tentores.  To  lighten  one's  airy 
craft  by  precipitating  the  sand-bag  of  criti' 
cism  or  satire  opon  those  below,  is  not  the 
least  part  of  the  satisfaction  wbiob  many  per- 
sons take  in  getting  up  in  the  world.  This 
was  just  the  feeling  which  M.  Godard,  the 
companion  of  the  distinguished  aeronaut 
FlamnurioD,  bad  when  he  emptied  oat  a  bag 
of  ballast  apon  two  French  police  agents  who 
demanded  his  passports,  begging  th  e  gendarme, 
as  he  did  so,  to  come  np  and  rerify  them. 
"  The  two  police  agents,  as  they  continued 
their  journey,"  naively  remarks  M.  Flamma- 
rion,  "doubtless  meditated  upon  the  modifi- 
eations  that  would  hare  to  be  introduced  into 
the  institotion  of  tiie  mounted  police  force 
as  aerial  narigaUon  eomea  more  into  ¥i^e." 

It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  these  aseents  in  the 
upper  air  wilt  some  time  or  other  be  turned 
to  better  account  than  they  hare  been  thus 
fkr.  There  is  a  si^  significance  in  the  fact 
that  the  aeronaut  who  was  so  confident  of  his 
ability  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  balloon  lost 
his  life  in  one  of  our  own  lakes,  through  the 
neglect  of  the  precautions  which  his  own  ex- 
perience naturally  suggested.  Another  ex< 
perieoeed  American  aeronaut,  Professor  Wise, 
anticipated  Donaldson  In  his  idea  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  an  aerial  voyage  to  Europe,  but,  as 
neither  Congreas  nor  the  capitalists  appealed 
to  were  willing  to  advance  the  necessary 
fonds,  the  proressor  escaped  the  watery  dan> 
ger  that  proved  fatal  to  Donaldson,  and  died 
peacefully  in  bis  bed.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  Wise  gravely  proposed  to  capture 
the  castle  of  Vera  Cms,  during  our  war  with 
Mexico,  by  means  of  a  balloon  loaded  with 
bombs,  which  were  to  be  showered  upon  tbe 
fortress  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  above  it  I 
Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  War,  did  not 
fliTor  tbe  prqjeet.  The  eq>erienoe  of  Uie 
nanoo-Oermaii  and  our  own  Civil  War  has 
not  demonstrated  the  effldenqr  of  ballooQs 
for  offentfTo  purposes — thur  utility  b^ng 
liiuted  to  observation  of  an  enemy's  posi- 
^OB,  and  the  communioaUon  of  Intelligence. 
It  U  well  that  Professor  Wise  was  not  enabled 
to  risk  his  life  in  this  attempt.  And  there 
are  many  high-fliers  whose  salvation  from 
disaster  in  the  upper  air  of  speculation  is 
due  to  a  wholesome  lack  of  asaistanoe  from 
those  who  are  able  to  aid  their  perilous 
schemes.  There  is,  of  coarse,  no  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  short  of  the  millennium, 
there  will  be  an  end  to  reckless  attempts  at 
rising  above  the  limits  of  indiTidual  capacity 
or  endurance,  but  it  la  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  tbe  progress  of  education  will  redace 
these  evils  to  a  minimum  by  throwing  a 
(dearer  light  on  faigh'^ying  and  its  dangers. 


THREE    WEEKS  OF 
SA  VAGE  LIFE. 

I WAS  not  altogether  pleased  at  first  iriien 
'  mine  host,  Mr.  Leonidas  Beikaly,  pro. 
posed  to  drop  me  off  his  sduxmsr,  or  rsther 
his  saiUboat,  into  the  canoe  of  Tommy  the 
Indian.  Tree,  I  bad  agreed  to  this  long 
beforehand,  requested  it  as  a  fiivor,  in  &ct; 
but  then  Tommy  looked  a  good  heavy  shade 
more  repulsive  in  person  than  I  had  antici- 
pated, and,  as  to  his  canoe,  it  was  the  frailest, 
crankiest-looking  thing  I  bad  ever  seen. 

Imagine  a  great^  square-shouldered,  half- 
nude  savage,  whose  featares  betokened  sto- 
lidity, cruelty,  ounnlng,  and  dishonesty,  if 
nothing  worse,  standing  in  the  middle  of  a 
little  shm  shell  of  a  canoe,  tbe  thin  gunwales 
of  which  were  already  nearly  on  a  line  with 
tbe  water^snrface;  then  think  of  a  pretty  stiff 
wind  blowing  and  white-caps  running  glibly, 
and  connect  all  with  the  idea  of  stepping  off 
a  stancb  sail-craft  plump  into  the  canoe  along- 
side of  tbe  Indian,  knowing  that  from  that 
moment  yon  would  not  see  a  white  man  for  a 
week  at  the  very  least  I  I  felt  my  flesh  make 
a  movement  as  if  preliminary  to  disintegra- 
tion, and  fbr  a  moment  X  was  not  wholly  my- 
self. In  &ct,  my  first  impulse  was  to  ntteriy 
refuse  to  trust  my  precious  body  to  the  mer^ 
cj  of  wind  and  wave  and  all  the  sharits  in 
San  Lucie  Sound. 

Berkdy  no  doubt  discovered  my  trepida- 
tion, for  he  at  once  began  to  hustle  about  the 
miniature  half-deck  and  to  hurry  up  the  neces- 
sary prqiaratimB  for  translating  me  with  bag 
and  baggage  into  the  canoe.  I  saw  at  once 
that  I  was  really  In  for  it.  I  could  not  back 
out  if  I  woald,  so  I  went  to  wrestling  mightily 
with  ray  nerves.  I  set  my  teeth  like  a  vice 
as  I  took  hold  of  the  rope  and  swung  over 
tbe  boat's  side.  Inataatly  two  strong  hands 
grasped  my  legs  and  guided  tbem  into  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe.  I  would  have  fallen 
out  into  the  water  immediately  if  I  had  not 
squatted  down  in  the  bow.  The  foam 
leaped  all  round  the  gunwales,  the  canoe 
danced  like  a  roasting  pea.  Down  came  my 
long,  lance-wood  bow  and  my  bundle  of  ar- 
rows, and  were  stowed  beside  me.  Then  my 
huge  provision  -  box  was  lowered  and  set 
across  tbe  middle  of  tbe  canoe,  its  ends  lap- 
ping far  over  the  gunwales.  Then  "  Good* 
by,  old  fellow  1  wish  you  Ug  luck  I "  osme 
from  above,  and,  before  I  could  get  my  mouth 
ready  to  return  the  salute,  I  felt  the  frail, 
leathery  bark  afiUr  under  me  leap  like  a 
rabbit,  and  casting  back  a  glance  I  saw  the 
"  schooner**  of  Hx.  Berkely  going  away  from 
me  like  a  phantom. 

How  that  Indian  could  handle  a  paddle  I 
We  fairly  whistled  through  wind  and  water. 
Hy  nerve  came  back  to  me  at  once.  The 
canoe  couldn't  poasibly  sink  or  tarn  over. 
It  was  a  charmed  thing.  It  was  sentient — 
endowed  with  instinct!  I  drew  in  a  long 
breath  and  sat  bolt  upright,  letting  my  eyes 
wander  over  tbe  creaming  waves  to  tbe  limit 
of  vision  in  the  direction  of  our  flight.  The 
wind  was  boisterously  musical,  and  the  green 
salt  water  was  in  a  high  glee.  Away  before 
ns  a  slender  crescent  of  sand  lay  between 


the  surf-line  and  a  low  shore-bank,  set  with 
clumps  of  slender  palmettoes,  and  fringed 
with  coarse,  rnshJike  grass.  Tbe  sim  was 
low  and  we  were  running  right  in  his  face,  so 
that  as  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  his  ll^t 
shot  into  my  eyes  with  blinding  ^Itet.  Soon, 
however,  we  dipped  throng  the  maigin  of 
shadow  as  if  we  had  found  those  shore-lines 
one  sees  on  maps,  when  all  at  once  a  sense 
of  delioions  coolness  and  misty  dampness, 
like  that  which  hovers  about  a  water-fUl, 
crept  over  me.  The  salt  air  bad  never  before 
smelled  so  swest.  A  flight  of  white-winged 
plovers  overhead  let  fall  upon  as  a  silken 
rustie  of  plumage.  One  extreme  follows  an- 
other. I  suddenly  became  as  bold  as  I  had 
lately  been  timid.  I  actually  turned  round 
so  as  to  sit  facing  our  course.  To  be  sure,  I 
accomplished  the  feat  by  a  series  of  gingerly 
moves,  but,  when  I  once  got  round,  what  ex- 
quisite, what  cbarming  sights  I  saw  I  We 
flew  into  the  month  of  tbe  crescent,  and  lo  I 
a  creek  opened,  aa  if  by  magic,  into  which 
the  oanoe  waltzed  like  a  Frenchman,  after 
which  the  white-caps  disappeared,  leaving  us 
upon  a  tranquil  lurfaoe,  over  which  our  Uttie 
vessel  slid  like  a  new  moon  down  a  Jane  sky. 
Pomts  of  marsh  -  land,  heavily  overgrown 
with  rushes,  strack  out  at  us,  but  the  creek 
interposed  its  silvery  hand,  and  as  we  glided 
at  we  heard  the  low  swash  of  the  Iszy  tide 
in  the  miniature  inlets.  Presoitly  a  swell 
of  hummoek-ground,  with  a  dnoture  of  dusky 
palmettoes  and  dotted  with  pines— a  very 
garden  of  the  Sonth-^rose  up  before  us.  Tbe 
paddle-strokes  grew  slower,  gentler,  and  then, 
Jost  as  a  hreath  of  flower-perfitme  gave  ua  a 
hint  of  wiU-blooms,  with  a  lltUe  jarring  of 
the  canoe  and  a  short  jerk,  we  touched  shore 
on  a  keen  blade  of  sand  sheathed  in  the 
bosom  of  tbe  creek. 

"  Git  out,  ugh  1 "  was  the  word  of  com 
mand  from  Tommy. 

I  obeyed,  but,  in  doing  so,  awkwardly 
pressed  back  upon  the  vessel's  prow,  and 
sent  it  skating  away  from  the  bank,  where- 
upon I  fell  flat  upon  my  face  in  tbe  sand. 
Tomm;  made  a  wry  mouth,  a  sort  of  hideous 
smile,  aa  he  paddled  in  again. 

"  Ugh  I  dam  scare  I "  he  remarked,  as  he 
picked  np  my  providon-box  and  lugged  it 
ashore, 

I  made  no  reply,  but  busied  myself  with 
taking  care  of  my  bow  and  arrows,  which 
Tommy  scorned  to  touch,  he,  no  doubt,  look- 
ing npon  my  London-made  weapon  with  much 
the  same  sort  nf  contempt  that  backwoods- 
men  used  to  have  for  "  new^sngled  "  rifles. 

We  dragged  the  canoe  ashore,  and,  nnder 
the  mnscnlar  guidance  of  Tommy,  I  was  soon 
at  home,  bag  and  baggage,  In  the  Indian's 
hunting4odgft,  which  stood  on  tiie  highest 
swell  of  tbe  hummock,  Berkely  bad  given 
me  some  instructions ;  therefore  the  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  present  Tommy  a  huge  new 
pipe  snd  a  pound  of  tobacco.  He  took  the 
gift  in  silence,  bat  I  saw  I  bad  won  him.  His 
face  softened,  and  he  wi^ed  his  head  pleas- 
antly. 

We  filled  our  pipes  tiien,  and,  lighting 
them  just  as  the  sun  touched  tbe  horizon,  aat 
down  in  front  of  tbe  palmetto-thatched  hut 
facing  the  sound,  with  the  sweet  wind  singing 
in  the  pines  overhead,  and  smoked  like  two 
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BDiftll  Tolcaaoes.  We  smoked  and  smoked 
ia  silenee,  vatching  the  myriad  waves  leap 
uid  wreatte  ftiid  tumble  round  the  loir<1ying 
bars  and  nutrsh  -  fringed  islets  beyond  the 
mootli  of  the  creek,  till  the  twilight  died  and 
the  stars  came  ont  and  hung  in  the  sky  like 
great  ft-ait  -  clastere,  ready  to  fall  into  the 
dusky  liquid  d^lhs  of  the  sea.  Then  ve  went 
to  bed,  and  I  dept  thn»^[h  the  delightful 
December  night  without  a  break  in  my  rett. 

When  I  awoke  It  ms  gray  dawn.  Tommy 
was  already  np  and  gone,  leaTing  behind  him 
tlie  fragrance  of  tobacco-emoke.  I  drew  on 
loob  clothes  as  I  thonght  the  etate  of  aodety 
demanded,  and  ran  down  to  the  water's  edge 
to  bathe  my  hands  and  face.  The  merest 
breath  of  wind  was  abroad,  and  so  still  was 
erery  thing  that  the  boom  of  the  aea  was  dis- 
tinctly audible.  To  breathe  was  to  become 
intoxicated  with  delight.  Long  and  lovingly 
I  dabbled  in  the  cool  salt-water,  absorbing 
its  healthful  essence  through  erery  pore. 

Suddenly  I  became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  a  companion,  a  beautiful,  slender,  tawny 
animal,  skulking  under  the  fringe  of  rashes 
on  the  other  margin  of  the  sHm  finger  of  wa- 
ter. It  did  not  seem  to  see  me.  Z  withdrew 
from  my  bathing-place,  and  went  to  get  my 
bow  and  arrows.  When  half-way  to  the 
lodge  I  heard  a  sharp,  angry  cry,  half  growl, 
half  scream,  that  started  the  blood  in  my 
Teins  with  painftal  suddenness.  I  ran  and 
snatched  my  bow,  stmng  it,  leUed  a  handful 
of  arrows,  and  hurried  cantiontly  back  to 
my  bathing  -  place.  The  animal  was  atill 
there,  bat  it  was  now  standing  on  its  hind- 
feet,  making  its  fore-paws  play  about  its  head, 
which  was  eorered  with  blood  and  foam.  I 
drew  a  steel-pointed  shaft  Aill  to  the  bracing, 
and  let  driT&  It  struck  the  thing  in  the 
breast,  and  passed  in  to  the  very  feather. 
A  lunge,  and  a  plui^^,  and  a  plash,  and  here 
came  the  agonized  animal,  over  and  orer 
tbrOQgh  the  water,  growling  and  bowling  ter- 
ribly. 

Whixl  thwack  I  An  arrow  from  a  point 
higher  up  the  creek  struck  it  in  the  head  and 
settled  it.  A  few  struggles,  and  it  lay  float- 
ing near  the  hitlier  edge  of  the  water.  When 
I  walked  down  a  little  nearer,  I  saw  four  ar- 
rows in  the  cat,  instead  of  two ;  and,  with  a 
grunt  of  satisfaction.  Tommy  joined  me.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  stnbby  bow,  a  foot  and  a 
half  sliorter  thsn  mine,  and  almost  twice  as 
thick.  He  had  a  quirer  of  short  arrows  at 
his  back.  Instead  of  paying  attention  to  the 
dead  animal,  Tommy  put  his  hand  fondly  on 
my  bow  and  uid : 

"Ugh  I  dam  good  I  ugh  I  shoot  hard  I » 
Accordli^  to  initruetions  from  Berkely,  I 
returned  this  oompliment  by  some  rery  fal- 
some  flattery  of  Tommy's  admirable  weapons 
and  his  skill  in  their  use.  Then  we  hauled 
the  dead  cat  to  land,  and  over  its  body  we  si- 
lently welded  our  oew-bom  friendship,  and 
henceforth  our  mutual  confidence  was  firmly 
established.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
had  found  a  true  archer-companion,  one  who 
could  rightly  appreciate  me  and  my  love  of 
the  long-bow  and  arrows.  This  savage  sports- 
man at  my  side  was  in  an  inntant  dearer  to 
me  than  all  the  enlightened  men  who  had  ever 
laughed  at  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  my 
**  mediaral  erotehet,'*  my  "  mild  bsanity  for 


a  useless  weapon  oT  antiquity."  And  Tom- 
my, too,  was  iin  Ishmaelite  on  account  of  the 
lon^-bow.  He  had  come  out  of  the  Ever- 
glades because  hia  companions  had,  as  be 
expressed  it,  got  rifle  too  dam  much.  Ugh  I 
bang  I  bang !  Scare  all  deer,  turkey,  crane, 
bear,  clear  off — ugh  I  '*  0  noble  red  philoso- 
pher t  yonr  words  went  to  the  thirsty  places 
of  my  being  I  ,  They  were  sweeter  than  flnte- 
notes  heard  from  afar  I 

We  skinned  the  eat — not  gymnasUoally, 
but  literally — and,  after  a  thoron{^  bath  and 
a  short  bout  np  the  oreek  to  Io<^  for  tracks, 
we  took  breakfkst  in  the  open  air — such  a 
breakfkst  as  Tommy's  Jaws  never  before  had 
closed  over.  • 

Think  of  a  wild  Indian  eating  jelly-cake 
and  canoed  fruit,  to  say  nothing  of  chow- 
chow  and  sardines,  along  with  the  broiled 
meat  and  crackers  !  Berkely  had  laughed  at 
me  when  he  saw  me  stuffing  my  box  with 
these  things,  procured  at  no  trifling  expense 
at  the  Indian  River  settlement  above  his 
place;  but,  if  he  bad  seen  Tommy  consuming 
that  jelly,  he  would  have  awarded  me  high 
honors  as  a  caterer  for  a  savage  hotel.  The 
red-man  smacked  his  lips  delightedly,  and, 
when  at  last  he  .was  filled,  he  drew  a  long 
brealh,  and  grunted  after  the  manner  of  a 
bassoon.  As  for  me,  I  enjoyed  seeing  him 
eat.  He  disidayed  a  satisfkotimi  utterly  child- 
Uke. 

Orer  ag^st  the  wide  door  of  onr  house 
a  half-dozen  palmrtto-trees  were  fancifully 
grouped  together,  forming  a  ohamdng  arbor, 
their  great  fans  tailing  across  from  top  to 
top.  Their  graoeAilly  rough  stems,  penned 
in  five  or  six  feet  high  with  the  bone-like 
middle  of  thrir  fallen  leaves,  gave  them  a 
weird,  skeleton  look,  but  under  them  a  hind 
of  wire-grass  made  a  most  inviting  carpet. 
Here  we  went  for  a  smoke,  and  to  mature 
some  plans  for  the  future.  Tommy  began  to 
be  more  sociable  and  communicative,  giving 
me  a  rough  outline  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try the  while  he  mended  the  feaj.ber8  of  some 
of  his  very  elaborately-finished  arrows. 

Of  course,  after  the  morning's  adventure, 
I  expected  to  see  a  tiger-cat  everywhere,  and 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  one  just  killed 
was  the  first  Tommy  had  seen  for  months. 
He  bad  heard  it  prowling  around  in  the  night, 
and  had  got  up  early  to  look  for  it.  Deer, 
too,  were  very  scarce,  he  said,  but  turkeys 
and  wild -fowl  were  plentiful  t.nd  near  at 
hand.  I  drew  from  faim,  by  degrees,  his 
theory  of  arohery,  whtoh  was  summed  up 
about  tiias : 

Any  stick  do  for  bow — good  arrow  dam 
heap  work — ugh  I " 

On  close  examtnatimi  I  found  his  bow  to 
be  the  stem  of  a  small  sapling  split  in  halves, 
with  very  little  finish ;  but  his  arrows  wwe  a 
wonder  of  exact  work,  and  feathered  on  the 
true  scientific  principle.  I  could  not  bend 
his  bow  in  the  slightest,  and,  when  he  hud 
strung  it,  it  would  have  taken  the  balls  of 
my  fingers  off  to  have  drawn'  an  arrow  to  the 
head  on  it,  yet  his  great  horny  hands  used  it 
without  any  trouble,  sending  an  arrow  of  his 
make  farther  than  I  could,  with  my  bow, 
shoot  thf  best-footed  Highfield  target-shaft  I 
Hy  hickory  hunting-arrows,  made  at  great 
e^enae  by  a  cunning  carpenter,  and  pointed 


by  a  smith  of  approved  skill,  were  apptecii. 
biy  less  nicely  adjusted  than  his.  Ton  eonid 
easily  didcover  the  ditTerence,  watdilng  thdr 
flight  through  a  long  shot  over  open  groBBl 
Here  was  a  triumph  of  savage  eomung  over 
enlightened  science  and  artl 

What  a  fortnight  followed  my  hitiodac 
Uon  to  Tommy  1  It  was  a  short,  deep  diangfat 
of  the  kind  of  life  I  had  so  often  dreamed  of 
and  longed  fbr.  I  became  a  savage  of  tti 
purest  type.  In  less  than  three  days  I  eoiM 
paddle  a  canoe  second  only  to  Toinmy  him- 
self, and  at  the  end  of  a  week  I  knew  a  loag 
list  of  Indian  hnnOng-trieks,  and  had  beeow 
a  third  better  shot  than  when  I  landed  at  Oi 
hummock.  What  days  spent  ooasdng  about 
the  fringes  of  the  Inlets  for  vrild-fowl,  or 
stalking  the  thickets  and  savannas  for  tuN 
key  I  When  I  think  of  it  now  I  can  hear  tb« 
short,  dull  "flap"  of  Tommy's  bo»,  and  the 
shrill  hiss  of  his  deadly  arrow,  ending  witb  ■ 
peculiar  "  chuck  "  as  it  puSbd  the  fettheri 
from  a  duck,  or  struok  a  turkey  through  lad 
through  ;  and  I  live  those  days  over  agiin. 

From  the  first,  I  recognized  Tommy  as  mj 
master  in  the  noble  science  and  art  of  arch- 
ery, and  I  labored  hard  to  win  his  api^bt- 
tion  by  some  achievement  worthy  his  noticb 
At  last  I  accomplished  thU.  He  had  a  brwut* 
feathered  arrow,  that  he  had  named  "Floo- 
boo,"  on  account  of  a  peculiar  roaring  soud 
it  made  in  its  flight.  Tou  could  hear  it  two 
handred  yards.  Once  be  shot  this  arrow  sts 
plover  standing  on  a  point  of  sand.  It  west 
roaring  close  above  the  bird's  back,  maUi^ 
it  settle  low  down,  as  If  ntmck  at  by  ft  ha«k 
or  frightened  ont  of  its  wits.  I  was  at  Too- 
my'B  side  when  he  shot.  The  bird  wu  a 
good  hundred  yards  away.  He  did  not  ndM 
it  five  inches.  Now  was  my  Ume,  and  I  ut- 
tied  myself  to  ny  work.  SeleeUog  a  light, 
slim-feathered  shaft,  I  planted  my  feet  firmly, 
measured  the  distance  with  my  eyes,  drew  to 
my  ear,  and  let  go.  It  was  a  glorious  sbot. 
The  arrow  went  lilce  a  ray  of  light,  noiseless- 
ly, unwaveringly  right  to  the  marie,  strikiif 
the  bird  in  the  craw,  and  killing  it  nn  the 
spot.  I  leaned  on  my  bow  as  gracefully  si  I 
could,  while  Tommy  gave  mo  my  meed  or 
praise.  He  patted  me  on  the  back,  ud 
wagsed  his  head  signlflcantly ;  be  gnioted  io 
various  keys,  and  finally  wound  up  with — 

"  Beat — ugh  I  good  I  nice  I  dam  I " 
■  On  one  of  the  sweetest  days  that  everblewl 
a  semttropic  country  we  drifted  in  our  little 
canoe  out  of  the  creek'd  mouth,  and  shot  off 
among  the  wilderness  of  islands,  beyond 
which  the  ocean  kept  np  Its  eternal  boomios 
on  the  reefik  I  let  Tommy  do  the  paddlinf, 
while  I,  pretending  to  keep  on  the  lookoit 
for  wild-fowl,  lay  almost  at  full  length,  gas- 
ing  over  the  gunwale,  o^oying  the  deli«i(HU 
sail. 

The  water  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  sad 

the  tireless  arm  of  my  stalwart  comrade  sent 
the  light  vessel  along  like  a  swallow  skiBunhig 
the  surface,  with  scarcely  a  ripple  in  the 
wake.  It  was  while  I  lay  thus  that  Toiamy 
give  the  finest  exhibition  of  archery  I  ever 
saw — the  finest,  probably,  ever  seen  by  any 
one.  An  albino  fish  -  hawk,  almost  sitow- 
white,  came  drifting  over  us,  high-up  in  the 
calm  reaches  of  mellow  snnsbioe.  Tommj 
let  fall  bis  paddle  on  the  bottom  of  tka  «• 
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Doe,  and  seized  bia  bow  and  an  arrow.  He 
stood  upright,  his  half-nade  body  swaying  to 
the  motion  of  the  boat.  For  a  mooient  lie 
steadied  liimBelf;  then,  fixing  his  keen  eyes 
on  the  bird,  he  drew  wttii  auch  power  that 
the  great  muscles  on  his  dark  arms  writhed 
iato  big  Irinka,  trnd  the  tough  timber  of  the 
bow  seemed  strained  ready  to  hrealc.  When 
be  let  go,  the  arrow  fairly  aoreamed  through 
the  tla.  I  eoald  not  Tollov  Its  flifiht,  but  I 
saw  a  puff  of  snowy  feathers  as  the  hawk 
vltirled  over,  and  came  slowly  tumbling 
down,  impaled  on  the  shaft ! 

That  night  we  slept  on  a  mere  toft  of  an 
island,  in  fall  Tiev  of  the  open  oeean,  and 
bad  the  bkdluek  to  be  eao^tin  an  swfhl 
gale^  which  flung  the  apome  of  the  hungry 
white-oapa  to  the  highest  point  we  could 
ftnd,  coming  very  nearly  waabing  our  boat 
away  in  spite  of  ns.  The  worst  was  over, 
bowerer,  in  leas  tl»n  three  hoars,  and  then 
what  a  sweet  sleep  I  had  on  the  cool  sand, 
wBsbed  as  clean  as  any  sheet  by  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  water  in  the  pulse  of  the  atorm  1 
I  remember  that  when  X  awoke  the  sun  was 
nbore  the  eastern  limit  of  the  ocean-plain, 
and  Tommy  was  sitting  cIofc  down  by  the 
surf-line,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  looking  not 
aniike  a  giunt  bull-frog.  Far  away  I  saw-  a 
while  ssil.  Some  ship  bad  been  driven  out 
of  it?  course  by  tbe  storm.  In  a  short  time 
il  bid  dipped  below  the  horizon. 

When  we  returned  to  our  lodge,  lot  it 
was  gone  on  the  wings  of  the  storm,  blown 
entirely  away.  No  great  loss,  however,  fur 
Tommy  orected  a  new  one,  larger  and  better, 
in  less  than  two  hours.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  day  we  lounged  on  the  stiff  wire-grass, 
smoking  and  dreaming  our  dreams  with  a 
heaven  blue  as  turquoise  above  us,  and  the 
viod,  like  a  oool  stream,  washing  us  from 
bead  to  foot.  I  had'adopted,  in  the  main, 
Tommy's  fashion  of  dress,  and  with  it  I  had 
received  a  new  insight  into  freedom.  Savage 
liberty  is  indeed  something  for  poets  to  be 
fond  of.  There  Is  no  other  liberty.  Free 
limbs  give  free  thought.  A  fashionable  coat 
knocks  all  tbe  poetry  out  of  the  soul — a  pair 
of  patent-leather  boots  can  ruin  a  deal  of 
philosophy.  Let  io  the  wind  and  sun  to  your 
akin,  and  you  will  absorb  and  aasimilate  the 
very  essence  of  healthful  Nature,  alter  which 
it  will  well  from  your  heart  in  song  aa  true 
and  grand  as  that  of  tbe  sea. 

Several  miles  back  on  the  main  land  west 
of  our  lodge  was  one  of  those  coffee-colored 
lakes  so  common  in  Southern  Florida.  It 
was  a  tranquil,  wood-locked  sheet,  reflecting 
in  its  brown  depths  the  magnolia  and  bay- 
trees  that  fringed  its  msrf^n.  We  reached 
it  by  infinite  labor,  poling  our  canoe  up  a 
narrow,  crooked,  Styx -like  stream,  which 
erery  here  and  there  was  choked  up  with 
nubea  and  giant  aquatic  weeds,  many  of 
them  flaunting  variously-tinted  flowers.  The 
lake  was  called  by  Tommy  Grane-crane," 
on  account  of  the  numbers  of  cranes  and 
herons  that  haunted  It.  We  otmped  near  It 
for  several  days,  eqjoying  some  delightful 
sport  with  the  long-tegged,  stately-stepping 
birds. 

Tommy  and  I  took  turns  about  piddling 
the  canoe  round  the  edge  of  the  pond,  wUIe 
tbe  other  lay  in  wait  for  the  wary  ^etims.  I 


killed  a  beautiful  white  heron  on  tbe  wing, 
no  doubt  an  accidental  shot;  but  Tommy, 
who  witnessed  the  performance,  praised  me 
roundly,  nevertheless.  Our  leading  advent- 
ure, however,  was  with  a  huge  alligator, 
which  came  near  ending  me  most  ignobly  by 
a  twirl  of  its  tail.  We  had  headed  the  big 
fellow  off  from  the  marsh  he  was  making 
for.  He  seemed  stupid  and  slow,  as  if  some- 
thing had  but  half  aroused  him  from  hia  win- 
ter torpor.  An  arrow  or  two  that  bounded 
from  bis  flinty  bide  served  to  somewbat  enli- 
ven him.  He  raised  his  head  and  gaped  at  us. 
Simultaneously  Tommy  and  I  let' him  swal- 
low a  couple  of  broad-headed  arrows.  What 
contortions  1  He  oame  tumbling  toward  me, 
and  in  my  hurry  to  avoid  him  I  tripped  on  a 
bunch  of  saw-palmetto,  and  fell  full-length  on 
the  ground.  The  next  moment  the  giant 
sanrian's  caudal  weapon  just  grazed  my  body, 
a  blow  that  would  have  bowled  over  an'oxl 
He  escaped  very  easily,  plunging  Into  the 
mud-slush  of  the  marsh.  This  was  as  much 
alligator-fun  as  I  could  stand. 

Day  by  day  the  fascination  of  savage  life 
wound  its  silver  snare-threads  closer  and 
tighter  upon  me.  Its  sweetest  part  was  the 
idling  time  at  noon  and  night,  when,  stretched 
usder  the  pavilion  of  a  palmetto-tree,  or  ly- 
ing on  the  white  sand  of  the  beach,  I  felt 
time  drift  by  me,  like  a  fragrant  tide,  every 
moment  a  bubble,  and  every  hour  a  warm, 
foamy  wave  of  quiet  Joy.  Sometimes,  too, 
while  flouting  at  the  will  of  the  tide  in  Tom- 
my's little  canoe,  a  breath  would  fall  upon 
me,  as  if  fresh  from  Ood's  Hps,  and  I  would 
suddenly  become,  in  truth,  a  living  souL  To 
and  fro— to  and  fro,  the  little  cradle  swayed, 
rocked  by  tbe  shining  finger  of  the  sea,  lull- 
ing me  to  sleep,  with  the  wind  above  and  tbe 
water  below  me.  How  refreshing  and  yet 
how  quieting  those 

"  Inllnls  bercements  da  lolsir  embanm^  I " 

Mo  man  with  a  soul  can  resist  them — ^no 
man  who  has  Aiee  tasted  their  unique  eflhct 
can  forget  it  ever.  Tbe  other  eztrema  of 
savage  life  is  the  wild  joy  of  the  chase,  the 
whir  of  the  arrow — the  hard,  successful  shot, 
the  atru^le  with  danger  "  by  field  and  flood." 
Then  the  camp-fire,  the  deep,  sweet  sleep  and 
the  healthrul  awakening,  tbe  play  of  strong 
muscles  and  taut  sinews—ali,  what  all  does 
enter  into  it !  Runningfrom  one  limit  of  this 
life  to  the  other  is  the  essence  of  rugged,  utter 
freedom — -the  freedom  of  nakedness,  if  yon 
like;  the  freedom  to  run,  and  leap,  and  veil; 
to  lie  down  when  you  list,  and  get  up  when 
you  please ;  to  eat  freely  and  drink  copious- 
ly :  to  smoke  good  tobacco  without  seeing 
elevated  noses  and  hearing  polite  impreca- 
tions ;  to  meet  Nature  face  to  fiice,  and  put 
vour  hand  familiarly  against  her  cheek,  and 
talk  to  her  ad  if  to  an  equal — all  this  I  did 
with  a  gusto,  and  found  it  all  good. 

But  I  must  hasten  with  my  rambling 
story.  If  I  stop  to  reflect,  I  shall  never  know 
where  to  end.  We  went  from  one  bright 
place  to  another — out  of  one  charming  ex- 
citement into  another. 

Our  next  trip  was  down  the  coast  to  shoot 
curlews  and  marah-hens  on  a  reach  of  Strong 
msh-marsh  hemmed  with  a  beach  of  sand 
whereon  ran  innumerable  birds  whose  names 


I  did  not  know,  a  sort  of  stilt,  I  should  say. 
They  could  dodge  an  arrow  with  surprising 
ease.  We  dwelt  on  a  tussock  of  this  marsh 
for  a  week,  shooting  till  our  limbs  ached, 
then  resting  and  smoking  to  surfeit,  bothered 
very  little  with  insects,  intensely  happy,  and 
careless  of  the  morrow.  We  bathed  in  shoal 
water,  rolling  and  tumbling  in  the  freedom 
of  nakedness,  just  out  of  the  reach  of  great 
sharks  that  now  and  then  lifted  a  sword> 
like  fln  above  the  green  surface  of  the  sea, 
swimming  round  and  round,  sniffing  the  fra- 
grance of  our  clean  flesh,  no  doubt,  and  long- 
ing to  munch  us.  Ab,  what  a  lover  salt  sea- 
water  is  I  It  embraces  one  all  over,  and 
thrills  htm  through  a  thousand  nerves  to  bis 
remotest  marrow.  If  there  were  no  sharks  I 
should  be  delighted  to  undertake  to  swim 
from  the  Florida  coast  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles  t 

But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  beUmea 
my  savage  life  drew  near  Its  dose.  I  started 
with  a  feeling  of  sudden  pain  and  sorrow — a 
sort  of  sore  sinking  at  heart,  when,  one 
night,  sitting  out  by  the  water  under  the 
great  red  stars,  I  happened  to  count  tlie  days 
I  had  been  with  Tommy.  Seventeen  days  I 
Three  or  four  more,  and  then  farewell  I 
Tommy  was  lying  near  me,  smoking  away 
as  peacefully  as  a  bit  of  punk  in  still  weath- 
er. Good,  strong,  free  Tommy  I  my  model 
archer !  how  could  I  ever  leave  him  and 
tear  myself  away  from  this  glorious,  careless 
life  by  the  warm  sea?  But  duty  is  inex- 
orable. The  days  leaped  past,  like  fawns 
in  a  fright ;  and  one  morning  we  saw,  from 
our  door,  the  white  sail  of  Berkely's  schooner 
shining  beyond  tbe  creek's  moutli.  A  pnff 
of  white  smoke  from  the  larboard-bow — a 
moment,  and  then,  boo-oo-m  I  a  signal  from 
Berkely's  heavy  fowling-piece.  I  must  get 
ready.  Must  I  go  F  I  looked  at  Tommy, 
His  face  was  Inscrutable,  but  he  began  *.o  get 
ready  my  things  to  hurry  me  off.  Fcliaps 
the  dear  fellow  was  Mred  enough  of  me — who 
linowB  ?  I  sighed,  and  swallowed  a  lump  of 
discontent  that  seemed  ready  to  choke  tears 
from  my  eyes. 

Again  my  box  lapped  over  tbe  gunwales 
of  the  canoe,  again  I  sat  a-aquat  In  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  frail  thing,  with  my  bow 
and  arrows  beside  me.  The  green  water 
whispered  to  me  from  the  flying  keel,  the 
wind  sang  to  me  and  the  reefs  boomed  far 
eastward,  but  I  felt  no  shiver  of  delight  leap 
through  me.  I  was  waking  from  my  sweet 
dream — bidding  ailieu  to  my  wild  life,  never 
to  taste  it  again.  The  musical  dip  and  ripple 
of  Tommy's  paddle  were  like  a  dirge.  I  pulled 
my  cap  over  my  eyea. 

"  Hillo  1  All  ready  there  below  f  "  cried 
Berkely. 

I  clutched  the  rope  in  a  desperate  mood, 
and  climbed  aboard  the  schooner.  My  box 
and  my  weapons  followed  me. 

"  Good-by,  ugh  1 "  said  Tommy. 

"Good -by,  dear  friend,"  I  replied,  and 
then  we  flew  apart  like  two  sea-birds,  and  all 
was  over ! 

The  only  tangible  thing  I  have  by  which 
to  ramember  those  wild,  sweet,  ssvage  days. 
Is  a  Btnllbd  flamingo  -  skin.  The  bird  was 
killed  by  Tommy. 

Mavbio  Thokpbow. 
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A  TRIP  IN  A  FISHING- 
SCHOONER. 

IK  October  of  187S  I  arrired  on  the  coast 
of  Cape  Breton  in  the  good  bark  Etban 
Allen,  homeward-boond  iVom  Hadelra.  The 
exceptional];  fiTorable  winds  ve  bad  eqjoyed 
nov  left  us,  and  it  was  only  after  battling 
with  lieary  sqnalls  and  gales  and  adrerse 
onrrents  for  sereral  days,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Galf  of  St.  Lawrence,  that  we  aucoeeded 
in  making  the  port  for  which  we  were  bound, 
and  we  were  quite  able  after  that  to  realize 
why  insnraoce  premiums  are  doubled  after 
October  sets  in  on  all  vesaels  Bailing  for  that 
inhospitable  coast.  It  took  all  day  to  beat 
np  the  long,  narrow  entrance  to  Sydney  har- 
bor, and  we  passed  a  steamer  which  bad 
gone  on  the  bar  in  a  gale  two  days  before. 
The  prospect  was  rendered  still  more  cheer- 
ful  by  a  crowd  of  damaged  Tessels  which  had 
been  wholly  or  partially  wrecked  in  the  ap- 
palling hurricane  of  the  prerious  August. 
Of  Sydney  little  can  be  said  that  is  inviting. 
The  lay  of  the  land  is  very  mnoh  that  of  oar 
own  New  Eugland,  but  regetation  is  more 
sparse,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
landscape  more  sad  and  sear.  The  bay  is 
spacions  and  well  protected,  affording  sereral 
excellent  harbors  for  ordinary  weather,  but 
the  town  presents  a  singular  blending  of 
squalor  and  thrift,  the  fonoer  being  the  first 
feature  to  impress  the  stranger  on  landing. 
Shanties  and  gro^oies,  disreputable  to  a 
d^iree,  abound,  and  lead  one  to  think  he  has 
fallen  on  some  maritime  Luamie  or  Cheyenne, 
while  to  the  westward  new  houses,  glorying 
!n  the  tawdriness  of  white  paint,  green  shut- 
ters, and  flimsy  rerandas,  indicate  that  the 
I^aoe  Is  not  altogether  going  to  the  dogs. 
Coal  is  the  chief  stock  in  trade,  and  the  sup- 
ply is  apparently  inexhaustible;  the  whole 
island  is,  in  fact,  iuteraected  by  seams  of  the 
black  mineral.  The  vdns  run  under  the  har- 
bor at  Sydney,  and  are  worked  to  a  consider- 
able d^tb.  The  population  is,  ooosequent- 
ly,  mining,  combined  with  a  large  floating 
class  of  flshermen  and  seamen,  ever  r«ady 
to  "  splice  the  main-brace "  and  chuck  the 
rosy  girls  of  Cape  Breton  under  the  chin. 
It  must  be  added  that  they  do  not  always 
stop  there,  and  street  brawls,  as  may  be  easi- 
ly imagined,  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  diffl- 
oolt  to  fancy  any  one  lying  awake  o'  nights 
sighing  for  Sydney. 

This  port  has  of  late  yaan  beoome  a  great 
resort  for  onr  raaekerel-flsfaermen.  It  is  not 
far  from  Cape  North,  one  of  the  flsfaing- 
grounds,  and  the  fish  are  also  found  toward 
the  close  of  the  season  off  the  harbor.  Sev- 
enty of  oar  sehooners  made  Sydney  a  render 
Tous  during  the  previous  summer,  and  it  is 
indeed  a  stirring  and  beautiful  spectacle  to 
see  the  graceful  little  craft  dodging  up  and 
down  the  long  entrance  to  the  harbor,  or 
darting  hither  and  thither  in  white  groups, 
like  sea-fowl,  in  search  of  schools  of  mack- 
erel. So  fascinated  was  I  by  the  sight  of 
these  schooners  that,  on  finding  my  bark  was 
not  going  to  return  to  Boston,  I  at  once  de- 
cided to  gel  passage  in  one  of  the  schooners. 
If  posriUc,  in  preference  to  the  steamer. 


Fortune  seemed  to  favor  me.  The  skipper 
of  the  Anna  Uaria  came  aboard  to  bring  us 
some  fresh  mackerel,  and  told  us  he  was  to 
start  the  following  morning  for  home,  going, 
for  the  first  time,  by  way  of  the  Bras  d'Or, 
wbicli  I  had  long  wished  to  see.  Ha  kindly 
offered  me  a  bunk  and  a  share  of  grub  for 
myself  and  dog.  X  jumped  at  the  proposal, 
and  eariy  the  next  day  sent  my  traps  aboard ; 
we  peaked  the  mainHul,  tripped  th^  anchor, 
and  stood  out  to  sea.  The  Anna  Uaria  waa 
twenty-foor  years  old,  forty-one  tons  burden, 
and  had  a  small  foreeastie  and  a  diminutive 
trunk-cabin  aft ;  flve  men  slept  forward,  and 
there  were  six  of  us,  or  seven  including  a 
d<^,  in  the  cuddy.  The  deck  was  lumbered 
up  with  a  quantity  of  fish-barrels  and  tubs, 
and  the  wliole  vessel  was  in  an  unmention- 
able state  of  dirtiness,  resulting  from  twelve 
weeks  of  fishing. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  remark, 
able  sea-lake  called  the  Bras  d'Or,  which 
separates  Cape  Breton  Island  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  Within  a  short  time  a  canal, 
scarcely  half  a  mile  long,  ha?  been  cut  through 
the  isthmus,  permitting  the  passage  of  ves- 
sels of  small  burden.  It  is  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  two  eastern  straits  or  entrances  to 
the  canal.  The  southern  entrance  is  impas- 
sable except  for  steamers  and  boats.  We 
struck  for  the  northern  passage  called  the 
Great  Bras  d'Or,  having  a  leading  wind, 
witiiout  whioh  it  is  impossible  for  a  s^liag- 
vessel  to  pass  in.  The  navigable  channel  ia 
very  narrow,  the  tide  runs  through  it  like  a 
mill-race,  and,  for  the  first  few  miles,  any 
vessel  getting  ashore  there  Is  exposed  to  the 
full  sweep  of  easterly  gales. 

There  were  seven  schooners  in  company 
with  us,  all  keeping  so  closely  together  that  the 
bowsprit  of  one  would  almost  overhang  the 
tafirail  of  the  next  one ;  sometimes  one  would 
becalm  another,  and  thus  shoot  by.  Finally, 
one  of  the  schooners  got  slewed  aside  on  a 
bank,  aud  had  to  be  left  behind  to  get  off  as 
she  could.  Happily  for  the  rest,  a  pilot  ap- 
peared at  this  juncture  in  a  dory,  and  agreed 
to  pilot  tfae  little  fleet.  He  carried  ua  as  far 
as  Kelly's  Cove,  wheu,  fog  and  twilight  both 
coming  on,  we  all  dropped  anchor,  and  the 
pilot  proceeded  to  levy  toll  before  leaving  us 
for  the  night.  He  was  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  genus  Breioniermi.  Keeping  his  eyes 
always  down,  while  he  hung  on  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  he  rattled  away  with  great  vol- 
ubility, which  was  evidently  increased  by  the 
bad  whiskey  he  had  taken  before  coming  off 
to  ns.  "I  don't  care  for  any  blnidy  silver. 
A  litUe  blnidy  pork  or  beef,  a  Uttie  bluldy 
salt  or  blnidy  jigs,  yon  don't  want  any  more, 
my  hearties,  or  any  other  blnidy  thing  wtll 
do  me  just  exactly  as  well.  I  should  be  only 
too  glad  to  take  sneh  a  pretty  schooner 
through  than  narrows  for  nothlnk,  but  don't 
ye  sees  we  can't  do  notbink  for  notbink  in 
Cape  Breton  no  more  than  nowheres  else. 
And  that's  the  truth.  That'll  do,  that'll  do. 
I  don't  want  ye  to  rob  yourselves. — Fish-bait  1 
no,  got  enough  of  the  bluidy  thing.  There's 
no  need  of  my  coming  off  to  ye  the  momin', 
all  ye've  got  to  do  is  just  to  keep  that  p'int 
close  aboard,  and  ye'll  be  all  right ;  and  re- 
mimber  them  two  spar-buoys  on  the  star- 
board beam,  and  one  on  the  port,  and  there 


ain't  no  other  bluidy  thing  in  the  chinoei 
that  the  likes  o'  ye  need  to  be  afeard  or  -  uii 
I'm  very  much  obleeged  to  ye,  giotlemen, 
and  I  wish  ye  a  pleasant  v'yage,"  and  off  hi 
went  to  repeat  the  farce  at  the  next  schooiw. 

We  found  ourselves  anchored  for  tba 
night  in  Kelly's  Gove,  under  Kelly's  Moun- 
tain, the.  highest  land  on  the  Bras  d'Or.  It 
is  an  isolated  ridge,  wbli^  I  estimated  to  be 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  but  so  b(dd 
as  to  resemble  a  wall,  and  {pve  an  impm- 
sion  of  greater  height.  Evidences  of  the 
tremendous  hnrri<»ne  of  the  previous  Sep- 
tonber  were  ereiywbere  viable.  The  wind 
bad  felled  the  lugest  forest-trees  tn  tanka 
mile  after  mile,  or  where  the  squalls  had  been 
most  violent  had  cut  swathes  througli  the 
woods  as  the  scythe  of  the  mower  Itji  the 
grass.  This  was  the  cose  all  through  the 
Bras  d'Or.  Many  houses  and  bams  veie 
felled  or  injured ;  at  Arichat  sixty  boosei 
were  blown  down.  Vessels  were  everywhere 
destroyed ;  all  through  the  trip  we  came  acrosi 
wrecks  on  shore. 

The  boat  was  lowered,  and  skipper  ind  I 
went  ashore  on  a  foraging  expedition  among 
the  farm-houses.  We  found  the  people  gen- 
erally wore  "  Heelanders,"  as  they  called 
themselves,  among  whom  Gaelic  is  slill  the 
vernacular;  some  actually  being  nniUile  to 
converse  in  English.  They  were  mostly  Bft- 
man  Catholics.  We  finally  brought  up  at  a 
small  bouse,  where  we  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  chatting  before  an  old-faihionecl  bigl» 
side,  over  whose  bright  blaie  the  kettle  was 
^n^ng.  A  dance  at  a  farmhouse  farther  on 
was  proposed,  and  skipper  offered  to  biiog 
off  the  schooners  fiddler  to  stimulate  the 
heels  and  quicken  the  hearts  of  the  lads  and 
lassies;  but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
honr,  the  plan  nnfortnoately  fell  thnnn^  A 
brace  of  geese  and  a  pall  of  milk  were  the  re- 
sults of  our  expedition ;  it  was  so  dark  that 
the  buxom  hostess  snatched  a  brand  ftoit 
the  hearth,  and  gave  it  to  us  by  way  of  lan- 
tern, and  we  thus  reached  the  boat  without 
spilling  the  milk. 

We  were  again  under  weigh  the  nextmon- 
ing,  but  the  wind  was  so  light  we  made  bat 
little  progress.  The  good  weather  waa  im- 
proved to  clear  the  deck  and  clean  thevet 
sel.  We  passed  some  plaster -difib,  vhich 
furnish  material  for  many  of  the  best  ceil- 
ings in  onr  cities,  and  add  a  striking  feature 
to  the  scenery.  We  also  had  a  fine  view  np 
the  Uttie  Bras  d'Or,  and  left  the  abire  tova 
of  Baddeck  on  our  right,  at  the  bottom  o(  a 
deep  bay.  At  nlgbt  ve  again  anchored,  st 
Grand  Narrows,  and  skippw  'and  I  repeated 
our  foraf^ng  expedition.  We  were  lucky 
enough  to  come  across  some  very  nice  peo- 
ple, bearing  the  famous  names  of  HoNid  and 
UcDonald,  Roman  Catholios,  but  wdl-is- 
formed,  and  familiar  with  the  best  writers  of 
the  day.  They  entertained  us  so  hospitably 
that  I  was  moved  to  send  them  a  little  Ma- 
deira the  next  morning,  and,  in  consequence, 
just  after  we  were  under  weigh,  a  boat  over- 
took us,  bringing  a  supply  of  milk  and  e^ 
which  very  materially  added  to  the  alendrt 
stock  of  pork,  beans,  and  molasses,  which 
constituted  the  commissariat  of  the  Anna 
Haria.  But  generally  the  people  ore  a  pretty 
rough  set,  with  a  decided'  taloit  for  brawling 
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and  drinking.  When  we  were  going  aboard 
at  night  we  catne  aorosa  three  sturdy  fellowa, 
well  braced  with  gin,  and  altogether  too  will- 
ing to  fire  off  the  guns  they  carried  to  make 
tbem  pleasant  companiocB, 

After  leaving  Grand  Narrotvs  the  passage 
widened  into  a  broad  lake  some  twenty  miles 
across  at  the  widest,  deeply  indented  with 
bays  and  etndded  with  large  islands.  Fiah 
and  game  abound  here,  we  were  informed. 
A.t  sondown  the  fleet  was  becalmed  tn  the  mid- 
die  of  the  lake,  which  was  glowing  and  mag- 
nificent beyond  description  under  the  splendor 
of  a  sunset  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  ra- 
riety  of  tint  and  hoe.  As  I  gazed  entranced 
on  that  spectacle  I  did  not  wiinder  that  they 
called  that  aea- strait,  so  rardy  eombioing 
lake  and  river,  the  Bras  d'Or.  Ooldea  were 
its  »hore^  golden  its  waters,  and  gddeo  the 
tranquil  sky  which  orerhong  and  imparted  to 
it  faair  its  wealth  of  beauty. 

The  shooting-stars  ai^  the  night-breeze 
came  together,  and  we  watched  the  one  and 
fknned  gently  along  before  the  Other,  ontll  at 
midni^t  we  again  neared  dangerous  naviga* 
Won,  and  came  to  an  anchor.  On  the  follow- 
ing dny  we  passed  a  noted  Indian  settlement, 
where  there  is  a  large  church  with  some  wig- 
wams. The  Indians  of  this  region  assemble 
in  spring  and  summer  on  their  island,  and 
attempt  to  keep  up  the  dances  and  Mber 
ceremoniee  peculiar  to  their  ancestors. 

The  scenery  now  became  exceedingly  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful,  often  resembling  the 
Thousand  Islands,  and  the  region  is  so  little 
inhabited  as  scarcely  to  seem  a  country  that 
has  been  settled  for  two  hundred  years.  Isl-, 
ands  of  all  sizes,  sometimes  mere  knolls  tuft- 
ed witii  birches  and  pines,  divide  the  lake 
into  numerous  winding  channels  for  a  long 
distance^  Thib  ship-cbannel  is  often  so  nnr- 
row  and  tortuous  that  it  was  with  great  diffl- 
calty  that  eren  our  short  Bcbooners,  capable 
of  taming  within  their  own  lengths,  ooold  be 
worked  withont  going  asbore.  One  of  them 
here  ran  her  nose  into  a  mnd-bank,  on  which 
we  also  toaohed,  and  so  firmly  that  she  lay 
tiiere  sereral  days. 

Jnst  before  ereuing  the  Anna  Haria, 
heading  the  fleet,  reached  the  canal  at  St. 
FMer'a.  In  an  hour  she  was  again  on  the  At- 
lantic, bnt  BO  diffloult  is  the  way  out  into  the 
harbor  that  we  touched  on  a  rock  in  a  dan- 
geroas  situation. 

While  we  were  getting  her  off,  a  party  of 
Indians  landed  close  under  our  lee,  and  in  a 
Tory  few  minutes  they  had  put  up  several  bark 
wigwams,  and  the  dusky  shades  of  evening 
were  rendered  picturesque  by  the  smoky 
gieams  of  their  fires.  The  little  cove  where 
we  were  lying,  the  forests  on  one  side  and 
the  wigwams  and  strange  forms  moving  before 
the  light  and  reflected  in  the  water,  the  last 
lingering  rays  of  sunset  on  the  other,  vividly 
outlining  the  rakish  spars  of  the  pinks  rock- 
ing in  the  port;  the  splash  and  swing  of 
warps  In  the  water ;  the  quick  moTemcot  of 
boats  here  aad  there,  with  phosphorescent 
drops  tirinkling  on  the  oars ;  the  shadow  of 
the  spars,  and  ^e  tread  of  feet  on  the  deck, 
as  schooner  after  schooner  warped  past  us  U 
(he  starry  glooot — presented  a  singular  and 
eObetire  scene. 

lerly  the  next  momii^  we  wwked  oat  of 


St.  Piter's  by  Sfadame  Island.  Th^  threaten- 
ing character  of  the  weather  inclined  us  to 
go  into  Arichat,  but  a  land-breeze  sprang  up 
after  sunset.  All  ntgbt  we  fiew  before  it  un- 
der press  of  sail,  and  next  morning  bad  run 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  were  abreast 
of  Halifax.  On  the  following  day  our  good 
weather  came  to  an  end.  A  gale  was  coming 
on,  and, after  pounding  with  a  heavy  sea  sev- 
eral hours  and  stnrting  a  leak,  we  were  just 
able  to  work  into  Shelburne,  where  we  lay 
three  days.  Shelburne  possesses  the  finest 
harbor  in  Nova  Scotia.  What  is  also  in  its 
favor  is  that  it  is  easy  of  access,  and  is  oflen 
made  a  harbor  of  refuge.  The  settlement  is, 
however,  but  s  wretched  makeshift  for  a 
town,  like  most  places  in  the  eastern  pror- 
inoes,  but  has  oonsidmble  ship -building, 
which  ^Tes  it  some  appearance  of  thrift  It 
also  abounds  with  herring,  which  are  eaten 
in  such  qnantiltes  by  the  Bluenoaes  that  it  Is 
sidd  of  them  they  cannot  pull  off  their  shirts 
in  spring  because  of  the  fish-bones  sticking 
through  thdr  skin  I  The  weather  was  still 
dnbious  when  we  put  to  sea  in  company  with 
fifteen  sail,  all  bound  to  the  westward,  but  we 
hoped  the  easterly  wind  would  bold  to  take 
US  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  worst  bit  of 
navigation,  owing  to  Its  fogs,  rips,  reefs, 
tides,  and  currents,  to  be  found  anywhere  on 
the  coast  of  North  America.  But,  in  fact, 
nowhere  does  a  close  inspection  of  the  ledges 
along  the  Nova  Scotia  shore  inspire  one  with 
pleasing  sensations,  nor  are  such  names  as 
Ironbound  or  Ragged  Harbor  pleasingly  sug- 
gestive. I  never  can  pass  that  forbidding 
coast  without  thinking  of  some  grim  mon- 
ster showing  his  teeth  ready  to  crunch  the 
bones  of  hapless  victims.  The  vigor  with 
which  the  new  Dominion  has  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  is  nowhere  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  increased  attention  bestowed 
on  light-honses,  which  have  hitherto  been  in- 
Ikmously  scarce,  considering  the  oharactCT 
of  the  coast,  and  have  been  badly  kept  and 
lighted. 

During  the  day  we  passed  a  large  ship 
high  and  dry  on  a  reef,  going  to  pieces.  The 
wind  fresliened  at  night,  and  we  stood  across 
the  bay  of  Fundy  in  fine  style.  The  next 
morning  It  was  thick  and  nasty,  blowing  a 
gale  of  wind,  with  a  heavy  following  sea. 
Wing-and-wing  we  "  kihooted  "  Iwfore  it  un- 
der a  press  of  sail  such  as  only  our  fisher- 
men indulge  in.  The  least  csrelesSness  of 
the  steersman  might  have  sent  us  to  the  bot- 
tom. "A  man  must  have  his  life  insured 
who  sails  on  the  Anna  Maria  to-day,"  said 
one  to  me.  At  noon  a  violent  squall  obliged 
us  to  take  in  snil ;  they  jibed  the  foresail  and 
brought  the  lively  little  oraft  around  just  in 
time  to  get  control  of  her,  laying  her  half 
under  water  as  she  came  up  to  the  wind. 
We  ran  till  night  under  close-reefed  foresail, 
and  then  hove  to  near  Gashe's  Ledge  UIl 
morning.  Then  the  wind  came  howling  out 
of  the  west,  and,  as  the  skipper  forcibly  ex- 
pressed it,  **  it  ererltstingly  screeched.^*  We 
had  but  one  suit  of  sails,  they  were  old  and 
worn,  and  the  foresail  split  and  gave  us  some 
trouble ;  our  stock  of  provisions  was  mnnbig 
low,  and  there  was  some  reason  to  fear  we 
should  be  blown  to  the  eastward  again. 

During  all  these  days  the  spinning  of  yams 


went  on  without  intermission  fore-md-aft,  and 
I  gained  new  ideas  of  the  constant  and  almost 
incredible  perils  to  which  our  fishermen  are 
exposed,  especially  on  the  Georges  and  off 
the  Hagdalen  Islands.  The  most  amusing  ci  r- 
cumstance  was  to  see  how  through  it  all  these 
hardy  fellows  managed  to  retain  characterif^ 
tics  purely  human  ;  for  example,  the  habit  of 
croaking,  and  of  finding  fault  with  those  on 
whom  the  responsibility  devolved.  Did  the 
skipper  carry  sail  hard,  they  said  he  did  not 
know  when  to  take  it  in ;  did  be  prudently 
seek  to  spare  the  only  suit  we  had,  or  avoid 
running  on  the  land  in  the  fog,  they  said, "  The 
worst  fault  a  master  of  a  ship  can  have  is  tq 
take  sail  In  too  soon."  Like  nnwhipped 
school-boys,  they  thought  they  knew  every 
thing,  and,  like  sailors  tn  general,  exercised 
very  little  foresi^t  or  prevision  for  contln- 
gendes.  Of  course  On  a  vessel  where  all 
sailed  on  shares,  any  rq;nlar  discipline  was 
out  of  the  question,  the  authority  of  the 
skipper  being  nearly  nominal,  the  man  mak- 
ing it  rather  than  receiving  it  from  the  of- 
fice. 

Our  skipper  was  a  man  of  the  most  im- 
perturbable good-humor,  but  a  good  seaman, 
shrewdly  adapting  himself  to  the  unnily  spir- 
its he  had  to  deal  with,  and  generally  exer- 
cising control  without  appearing  to  do  so. 
"  Come  on,  bullies,  let's  take  a  turn  on  the 
main  sheet,"  was  the  usual  form  of  an  order ; 
or,  "  Keep  her  off  a  little  mite.  Uncle  Hike !  " 

The  watch  usually  consisted  of  two  men, 
one  at  the  wheel,  and  the  other  acting  as 
lookout,  and  oscillating  between  the  stove  in 
the  cabin  and  the  bows,  with  a  strong  gravi- 
tation toward  the  former.  The  clock  forward 
was  half  an  hour  ahead  of  the  one  aft;  I 
don't  know  whether  the  fact  was  generally 
known,  bnt  I  think  it  was  known  to  some ;  I 
observed  that  some  of  the  watches  were 
shorter  than  oAers. 

One  night  two  of  the  leading  fault-finders 
were  directed  to  tack  ship  in  their  watch, 
there  behig  a  heavy  sea  ranniag  at  the  time. 
Three  Umes  these  sdf-snffldent  fellows  tried 
to  bring  the  schooner  about;  three  times 
they  failed,  mouthing  enormous  Imprecations, 
and  widi  sneh  frequent  mention  fadH  that 
I  fonded  I  could  smell  brimstone.  The 
skipper,  meantime,  qnietly  lay  in  his  bunk, 
and  enjoyed  the  discomfiture  of  his  defamers. 
At  last  he  put  his  head  up  the  companion-way 
and  said,  "  Your  jib  is  eased  off  too  much  ; 
haul  down  the  jib  and  she'll  come  around  all 
right !  "  They  obeyed,  and  the  schooner  was 
off  on  the  other  tack  at  once.  He  said  noth- 
ing more,  but  an  hour  after  went  on  deck 
himself,  and  tacked  ship  with  the  ease  of  a 
man  who  knows  what  he  is  about.  The  men 
could  say  not  a  word. 

Another  curious  trait  among  ssllors,  espe- 
cially noticeable  among  those  so  little  under 
discipline  as  our  fishermen,  is  the  way  they 
act  in  emergenuies.  The  vessel,  perhaps,  is 
struck  by  a  heavy  squall,  and  sail  must  be 
taken  off  at  once  or  the  gravest  consequences 
to  all  may  ensue  In  a  moment.  One  would 
suppose,  therefore,  that  when  the  lives  of  all 
on  board,  includinj;  the  crew  themselves,  are 
imperiled,  and  the  quick  orders  of  the  cap- 
tain summon  all  hands  on  deck  without  de- 
lay, they  would  need  no  Airther  urging.  Not 
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a  bil  of  it.   The  first  thing  they  do  is  to 

gramble.    "  D        tlte  v«sther  1  what  the 

devil  does  he  vant  to  hurry  a  feUov  out  of 
bis  bunk  fort"  Then  they  wUl  not  stir  till 
they  have  arranged  their  oil-suit  as  if  it  vere 
a  dress-suit  for  a  ball ;  after  that,  some  of 
them  must  fill  and  light  tb^r  pipes  1  If  the 
captain  puts  hia  head  down  and  repeats  the 
order,  "  Come  out  of  there,  sod  don't  be  all 

day  about  it  [      They  mutter,  "  D  d  if  I 

will  before  I'm  ready  1 "  Tliis  does  oot  result 
from  superior  courage  or  reokleasneBs  so  much 
as  from  a  apeoiea  of  pigheadedneas,  for  the 
same  men  will  be  as  much  overcome  as  other 
men  by  danger  when  they  fairly  realize  it. 
*  We  managed  in  the  teeth  of  a  violent 
wind  to  beat  up  as  far  as  Gape  Elisabetli, 
where  we  found  the  water  a  little  smoother. 
But  we  should  liave  kept  on  and  made  a  bar< 
bor  in  the  Sbeepscot  River,  if  the  wind  had 
not  moderated  after  sunset,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  work  down  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  which 
we  passed  at  daybreak.  -  It  took  ns  the  rest 
of  tb«  day  to  beat  into  Qloneester  under  a 
press  of  oanvas,  wltii  a  fo6t  of  water  in  our 
lee  Boappen,  and  carrying  away  the  maintop- 
msst-staya^l  as  we  oama  abreast  of  Kor- 
man'a  Woe. 

a  0.  W.  Butmmih. 


INNOMINATA. 

A SWEET  and  beautiful  fancy 
I  never  shall  know  ag^n, 
UncCf  as  I  sat  in  silence. 
Sang  itself  into  my  brain. 

And  I  said :  "  1  will  make  a  poem, 
A  song  for  the  world  to  sing. 

For  my  thought  is  flilr  and  lovely— 
A  princely  offarlng. 

'*]  win  make  a  song  and  bring  it 

And  lay  it  before  *«r  feet ; 
She  cannot  choose  but  hearken, 

My  song  shall  be  so  sweet. 

*>  And  my  thought's  delicious  passion 
Shall  make  my  strain  so  aCrong, 

That  the  world  shall  know  her  always 
By  just  that  deathless  song  I " 

But,  slss  1  when  I  came  to  make  i^ 
My  poem  I  thought  so  fiitr— 

Lo  I  rliyme  and  rhytlun  and  measare 
Melted  to  empty  air  I 

And  down  in  my  heart's  dim  comers, 
And  up  to  my  lips'  shut  door. 

Just  one  brief  word  would  echo 
And  whisper  forever  more. 

I  cannot  make  a  poem 

Where  the  rhyme  is  still  the  same ; 
I  cannot  make  a  poem 

With  just  your  darling  name  I 

So  the  world  shall  never  know  you. 
Tour  name  shall  not  go  down 

Song-borne  to  the  distant  ages, 
A  sweet  and  pure  renown. 

And,  indeed,  fbr  you  and  for  me,  desr, 

It  is  all  the  better  part, 
Tliat  your  glory  is  jnst  Love's  only, 

And  your  fame  is— within  my  heart  I 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

rpHE  restoration  of  the  drama  to  some- 
thing  like  the  place  it  occupied  at  the 
Elizabethan  era  ia  considered  pn.«eil)le  by 
some  nrdent  and  hopeful  minds.  The  Saiur- 
dajr  Rmim  bits  diaeoBsed  the  question  and 
pointed  ont  the  reasons  why  it  thinks  that 
the  theatre,  however  it  may  be  improved,  can 
never  again  be  what  it  once  was.  "  Our 
voices  change,"  it  says,  "  as  we  grow  older, 
and  so  the  voice  of  literature  ohangea,  and 
the  old  times  cannot  be  brought  back,  charm 
we  never  so  wisely.'*  It  asserts  that  "  when 
one  of  the  chief  poets  of  the  dny,  who  had 
previously  written  nothing  of  the  kind,  ap- 
pears as  a  pUywright,  hope  naturally  wakes," 
but  then  It  ii  of  the  opinion  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Elixabetban  drama 
throve  so  aplendidly  are  so  wholly  different 
from  those  of  to-day,  that  It  is  futile  to  tie- 
lieve  it  can  be  restored,  or  that  there  is  any- 
where the  Promethean  heat  which  can  its 
"light  relume."  The  conditions  which  the 
Btmm  points  out  are  well  known  to  all  stu- 
dents of  literature;  there  was  great  intel- 
lectual activity,  with  no  newspapers  or  peri- 
odicals and  very  few  books,  and  the  theatres, 
hence,  alone  responded  to  the  impulses  and 
needs  of  the  time.  In  r^ard  to  the  keen 
mental  activity  of  the  period  the  S^tarday 
Review  eloquently  says : 

"Life  in  England  has  never  been  broader 
and  deeper  than  it  was  then.  It  was  morning 
with  us,  so  to  speak.  We  were  waking  to  a 
ftesh  consciousness  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
world  around  na.  The  old  things  had  passed 
away;  and  behold,  all  things  were  become  new. 

'  BUsB  was  k  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive ; 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven  I ' 

A  strange  sense  of  power  thrilled  us ;  and  the 
revelation  of  nosuspeoted  opportunities  for 
exertion  and  enterprise  transformed  our  in- 
most  being.  The  very  earth  widened  around 
us ;  and,  where  but  yesterday  there  rose  for- 
bidding barriers,  there  now  spread  far  away 
an  endless  expanse  of  unexplored  regions, 
mysterious,  fasoinating,  delightful.  And,  as 
with  material  oonflneraents,  so  it  was  with 
spititul.  In  the  universe  of  thought  the  mind 
wandered  free.  For  good  and  for  evil,  it  de- 
fled  the  restraints  of  previous  dogmatisms, 
andstepped  boldly  within  pre<^nots  from  which 
it  had  been  rigorously  interdicted.  Was  there 
ever  in  England  such  another  age  of  move- 
ment t  an  aire  so  eager,  so  fearless,  so  sanguine, 
so  exultant  in  its  liberty,  so  swift  to  do  or  die  1 
Never,  perhaps,  was  the  national  imagination 
BO  quickened  and  so  vlgoroni.  Every  day  pro- 
duced its  poet. 

*  TbB  isle  Is  fan  ot  noises. 
Sounds  and  aweet  airs  that  five  dell|^t  and  hurt 
not.' 

Kor  oonld  it  be  otherwise.  A  land  so  hright- 
heaited  could  not  but  break  forth  into  sing- 
ing. Joy,  even  as  sorrow,  must  have  words 
^venit;  the  joy 

'  that  does  not  speak, 
WUspers  tteo'eifrsD^t  heartaadUds  ttbretk.*  *' 


The  iiavjew  then  proceeds  to  show  bow  tba 
drama  was  the  one  literature  of  the  day,  how, 
as  books  are  with  us  of  to-day  the  real  Ihini, 
the  theatre  was  a  real  thing  to  the  people 
theo.  They  believed  in  it.  Itwaseveiyfinig 
to  than — the  great  centre  of  English  ut 
and  thought,  drawing  lo  itself  the  hlgbert 
intellects  of  the  time,  dealing  wlUi  Uie^vtst 
and  highest  questions,  portraying  with  fai> 
comparable  power  the  deepest  and  inteoMtl 
passions.  "  It  is  true,**  ronarka  the  Anin, 
"  that  certain  religionists  stood  aloof  from 
it,  but  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  r^oiced  in  it 
ardently."  In  brief;  the  aisument  b  that 
all  the  eircumstances  and  activitieB  of  die 
period  built  up  the  dauling  glory  of  the  the- 
atre, and  that  until  we  can  reproduce  tho« 
conditions  and  circumstances  it  ia  h(^)deu 
to  look  fbr  any  genuine  reoMiatroctloa  of  tb« 
play  ai  a  literary  power.  TUs  would  hcb 
to  be  convindng,  but  before  we  absodos 
all  hope  in  the  matter  let  us  see  what  con- 
ditions now  exist  which  may  tend  to  bring 
back  at  least  a  little  of  the  old  dranitie 
spirit. 

During  recent  yeart  there  bas  beet  ■ 
marked  revival  of  mediseval  tastes.  Colw 
has  been  restored  to  decorstini,  ialcrior 
adornment,  and  drees  ;  the  love  of  pomp  utd 
ceremony  appears  in  ritoallsm ;  architednre 
has  broken  out  Into  tbe  picturesque ;  art  i> 
fired  with  new  passion  for  divine  tones  lod 
tints.  There  Is  a  rage  for  old  eUna  and  old 
pottery,  for  old  upholstery,  for  polydne- 
matic  wnlla,  for  tiles,  for  inlaid  funititre, 
for  all  things  that  bave  a  rich,  ptuionsl, 
and  nathetio  character.  The  age,  which  ia 
one  of  its  phases  is  eminently  scientific, 
skeptical,  and  InqnlsUlTe,  In  another  pbw 
Is  eminently  ImaglnatiTe  and  laxurioaR,dt 
lighting  in  every  art  that  is  stimolatiDg,  ideal, 
or  sensuous.  Whence  this  change  bai  eonit 
about  it  is  not  our  preeent  purpose  to  in- 
quire ;  but  the  fact  that  the  change  has  sow 
may  well  give  us  the  belief  that  with  Ihii 
general  revival  the  drama,  so  kindred  to  the 
new  feeling  in  many  particulars,  is  likel;. 
also,  to  be  restored.  It  scsrcely  csa  be 
doubted  that  Tennyson's  dramatic  attempt 
is  not  an  Idle  experiment,  but  a  natani  out- 
come of  tbe  nstlietio  forces  at  work,  and  ve 
may  believe  that  It  will  stir  the  latent  int 
in  all  his  contemporaries. 

With  tbis  revival  of  medisavtl  tastes,  tb^ 
exist  other  conditions  peculiarly  favorable 
for  a  new  era  of  the  drama.  Literature  is 
necessarily  the  resalt  of  leisure;  it  bespeak* 
contemplation,  calm,  and  a  studious  or  medi- 
tative mind.  Tbe  age,  on  the  ooDtrary,  i* 
full  of  bustle,  movement,  and  pressure.  ^ 
thetic  tastes  are  aroused  and  active,  bnt 
aesthetic  enjoyment  must  be  snatched  amid 
the  hurryli^  aotivities  of  tbe  time.  Ovx 
lawyers,  iHukert,  Berohanta,  pb^dsD<> 
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■ciflndstB,  artlatB,  and  many  othws,  cannot 
secure  the  leisure  for  the  deliberate  perusal 
or  books.  The  imaginative  need  of  their 
natares  must  find  gome  swifter  means  for  its 
gratification.  The;  can  look  upon  pictures, 
and  be  iasUntly  filled  with  dreams  of  beauty; 
their  statues  and  bronzes  have  the  power  to 
gratify  instantaneously  their  love  of  the  en- 
nobling and  the  artietio ;  and,  if  not  so  swifl- 
];,  jet  without  large  tax  of  time,  the  play 
opaos  10  them  vistas  of  poetry,  awakens  in 
tbem  eentiment  and  emotion,  stirs  their  im- 
agination,  and  translates  them  from  sordid 
oares  and  wearing  an^eties  into  the  domain 
of  poetry  and  fancy.  A.  really  good  play, 
thoroughly  well  act^  is  the  most  potent 
thing  in  the  world  for  filling  the  wearied 
brain  with  fresh  ideas  and  exalted  emotions. 
The  service  which  the  stage  is  thus  so  su- 
premely capable  of  rendering  in  these  stirring 
and  busy  days  to  the  over-worked  man  of 
bosiness  is  alone  snffioient  to  make  a  restora- 
tion to  its  pristine  place  a  thiitg  not  only 
probable,  bnt  something  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. 

We  thus  see  tfaat  tile  conditions  for  a 
dramatic  renaissance  are  not  so  unfavorable, 
after  nil.  Out  of  great  energies  and  an  abun- 
dant leisure  came  the  drama  of  the  past ;  out 
of  equally  great  enei|;ies  bnt  an  eager  leis- 
ure may  spring  the  drama  of  the  future. 


Thx  CkriMtitm  ai  Work  is  quite  confident 
that  English  "phonetio  spelling  would  re- 
duce the  labor  of  writing  and  type-settiog  at 
least  two-fifths,"  and  that  the  spelling  of  a 
word  ought  to  decide  its  pronunciation. 
Sow,  phonetic  spelling  cannot  decide  the  pro- 
QUDciation  of  a  word  unless  aoeompanied 
with  systematized  vowel  and  other  markings, 
and  these  would  probably  increase  rather  than 
reduce  the  labor  of  type-setting.  If  every 
eompositor  must  not  only  know  the  correct 
ortht^raphy  of  a  word,  but  its  accepted  pro- 
nmioiation,  and  rouat  select  not  only  the  right 
letter  hm  the  letter  with  the  correct  mnrking, 
his  labor  would  become  perplexing  indeed. 
He  wonld  gain  something  bt  dropping  the 
final «  from  words  like  hatt,  raU,  etc,  but 
mnst  select  the  a  with  a  long-sound  marking, 
or  he  would  wholly  mislead  the  render  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  employed.  Nor 
would  the  labor  of  writing  be  mnch  abridged 
if  it  were  incumbent  upon  the  writer  to  accu- 
rately mark  all  his  vowels,  and  consonants 
having  more  than  one  sound,  such  as  ^,  just 
as  he  now  crosses  his  /'s,  and  dots  iiis  t's. 
And  when  all  were  done,  when  words  were 
sbora  of  their  siloit  tetters,  and  ail  praott- 
oable  markings  used,  oar  orthography  would 
still  ful  to  indicate  accurately  the  correct 
proQonciation  of  words,  because  as  soon  as  a 
ocnwonant  unites  with  another  letter  it  usu- 
ally lOMS  whoU J  or  in  part  its  own  lonnd. 


There  is  but  a  slight  suggestion  of  the  sound 
of  b  in  bed,  or  of  /  in  few,  and  none  at  all  of 
10  in  vhat.  Combined  letters  have  sounds 
quite  distinct  from  the  separate  sounds  of  the 
letters,  and  hence  no  spelling  can  be  devised 
which  can  indicate  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  words.  With  phonetic  spelling,  just 
as  now,  the  pronunciation  would  be  a  matter 
of  arbitrary  custom,  and  wonld  have  to  be 
learned  word  by  word. 

And  now  let  ns  ascertain  how  much  time 
may  be  saved  by  phonetic  spelling.  In 
the  article  in  the  Chri^ian  at  Work,  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  there  are  some  seven- 
teen hundred  leUers,  of  wbleh  one  hundred 
and  forty-^ht,  as  we  estimate,  are  silent  let- 
ters— that  is,  phonetic  spelling,  by  this  exam- 
ple, instead  of  reducing  the  labor  of  type- 
setting two-fifths,  as  is  asserted,  would  re- 
duce it  only  a  little  over  one-eleventh,  while 
tbe  selection  of  marked  letters,  made  neces- 
sary by  these  omissions,  wonld  balance  tbe 
gain.  Nothing  is  wilder  than  the  assumption 
that  by  phonetic  spelling  a  great  deal  of 
labor  is  to  be  saved  those  who  write  and 
those  who  read.  People  have  taken  a  few 
instances  in  which  there  is  a  marked  pro- 
portion between  the  uttered  and  the  given 
letters,  and  hastily  assumed  that  a  similar 
proportion  exists  throughout  the  language. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  silent  letters 
abound  largely  only  in  certain  small  groups 
of  words — uSftwuA^  emdd,  rmigh,  movgh,  etc. 
Let  us  farther  test  the  proportion  of  silent  let- 
ters by  selecting  such  words  as  occur  at  first 
band,  giving  preference  to  tbe  larger  ones. 
In  a  whole  class,  such  as  dd^raium,  admi- 
raiion,  d^ataiion^  adminitfra^on,  pubiieatton^ 
the  final  syllable  nuiy  be  phonetically  spelled 
ahun,  but  no  space  would  be  thereby  saved. 
In  capacity,  formality,  capability,  nola&iliiy,  in- 
fiddiiy,  ooluntariltf,  and  many  kindred  words, 
there  are  no  silent  letters.  In  numerous 
wwds  ending  in  «,  such  as  eomgKmdmee,  <&• 
pmdenee,  tubtlanee,  the  final  letter  is  silent. 
In  orthoffraphy,  ffeoffraphy,  and  iopoffrap/iy,  a 
letter  in  each  can  be  saved  by  spelling  the 
last  syllable  fjf  instead  otjAjf.  In  the  names 
of  the  (nties  OoMUmtiMople,  London,  Paria, 
FwiHM,  Immpool,  Philaddphia,  BaMmiore, 
Chicago,  San  Ifyaneiteo,  CSuHHoati,  there  are 
but  seven  silent  letters,  all  told.  In  the 
names  of  tbe  months  there  are  fairly  but 
three  rilent  leUers  (spelling  llaroh  Mark, 
Hay  Ma,  and  June  Jun),  unless  we  spell  the 
final  svllable  of  the  four  last  months  br  in- 
stead of  ber,  by  which  four  more  letters  would 
be  saved.  In  the  days  of  the  week  the  final 
y  in  each  is  silent,  and,  in  addition,  one  letter 
may  be  saved  in  Tuaday,  and  two  in  Wednea- 
day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further.  In 
the  words  we  have  enumerated  there  are  over 
four  hundred  letters,  and  but  twenty-seven 
silent  ones,  being  less  than  seven  per  cuit. 


of  the  whole.  Every  one  mnst  see  by  these 
facts  how  absurd  it  is  to  talk  about  the  vast 
saving  of  labor  in  writing  and  type-setting 
that  may  be  made  by  the  suppression  of  ^- 
lent  letters  in  our  ortht^raphy. 

Wx  of  America  nre  prone  to  boast  of  the 
big  shops  of  our  cities.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  trade  Is  housed  in  more  stately 
structures  in  American  dties  than  elsewhere. 
New  Tork  has  not  only  the  biggest  dry-goods 
establishtnent  in  the  world,  but  it  has  the 
second  and  probably  the  third  biggest,  tbe 
Bon  Uarchd  of  Paris  being  tbe  only  shopping- 
mart  abroad  tfaat  at  all  equals  even  onr  sec- 
ond or  third  esUblishments  for  the  sale  of 
fabrics.  We  have  by  far  tbe  largest  jewelers* 
and  the  largest  olothiers'  establishments; 
there  is  generally,  indeed,  in  nearly  all  the 
trades,  a  mnch  more  notable  eonoentratkm 
here  thin  abroad.  The  question  Is,  whether 
this  is  altogether  desirable.  There  are  doubt- 
less advantages,  but  are  there  not  also  some 
disadvantages  r  It  can  scarcely  be  conaid* 
ered  a  slight  matter  that  the  interest  and 
variety  of  our  streets  would  be  much  greater 
with  a  multitude  of  pretty  small  shops  than 
with  one  or  two  vast  bazaars ;  for  whatever 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  city  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  One  of  the  most  diarmhig 
spots  in  Paris  Is  tbe  Palais  Royal,  where  there 
are  almost  miles  of  covered  galleries  and  ar- 
cades lined  with  innnmerabis  small  shops,  a 
great  proportion  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
display  of  jewelry  and  ceramic  ware.  We 
doubt  whether  the  entire  stock  of  these  al- 
most endless  little  bijou  places  would  exceed 
that  gathered  in  Tifiliny's  one  grand  palace 
of  jewels;  bnt  the  long,  brilliant,  and  crowded 
arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal,  with  their  suc- 
cession of  exquisitely-arranged  shop-windows, 
afford  a  much  more  animated  and  attractive 
picture.  A.  similar  contrast  may  be  made 
with  Iitmdon.  It  la  probable  that  tlie  trade 
of  four  or  five  of  our  great  New  Tork  houses 
will  amount  In  the  aggregate  to  nearly  all  the 
transactions  of  Regent  Street;  and  yet  bow 
much  more  brilliant  and  fascinating  is  the 
succession  of  elegant  slu^  In  this  street  than 
the  dreary,  white  wule  of  Stewart's  or  Arnold, 
Constable  tt  Co.'8  1  It  would  appear  that 
the  very  metropolitan  vastness  of  onr  estab- 
lishments detract  from  the  metropolitan  gay- 
ety  of  onr  streets.  By  being  too  big  and  con- 
centrated, tiiey  lose  for  us  the  sense  of  bigness 
that  comes  of  the  long  array  of  many  shops, 
Stewart  does  enough  business  in  his  one  great 
house,  if  it  were  divided  np,  to  occupy  all  the 
many  vacant  stores  now  on  Broadway,  and, 
thus  difhsed,  wonld  rescue  tills  onae-brill> 
iant  street  from  the  gloom  that  has  come  over 
it.  Of  course,  there  is  no  such  thing  now  as 
arresting  this  concentration,  even  If  It  wer« 
desinble  to  do  so ;  and  the  eonvenience  nnd 
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economy  of  oar  system  excuse  a  multitude 
of  defects  such  aa  we  bare  pointed  out.  Our 
only  purpose  in  showing  the  objectionable 
side  of  the  system  is,  that  those  who,  lilce  Dr. 
Johnson,  feel  so  much  pride  in  stately  shops, 
may  realize  what  they  lose — may  see  how 
much  more  gay  and  Parisian-like  our  bnsi- 
ness-streets  would  be  if  we  did  not  have 
these  plethorio  monsters  In  oar  midst 


Ws  are  more  than  ever  Impressed,  after  a 
recent  trip  to  Saratoga,  with  the  fact  that 
Americans  need  not  go  abroad  to  find  water- 
ing-places replete  with  every  thing  that  the 
loxurioos  may  crave,  the  lorer  of  comfort 
seek  for,  and  the  innlld  tempting  health 
with  tonio  waters  and  cheerful  sights  may 
desire  for  recuperation.  Any  country  on  the 
globe  may  be  safely  defied  to  produce  the 
match  of  Saratoga.  The  gayety  of  Soarbor- 
ongh  and  Torquay,  of  Ttouville  and  Biarritz, 
of  Baden  and  Ems  and  Uonaco,  is  tame  be- 
side it.  Saratoga  lias  been  much  abused  by 
literary  cynics  and  one-sided  moralists,  and 
DO  doubt  has  Its  rtees  and  impecfections, 
or  it  wonld  be  paradise.  Bat  it  has  fewer 
▼ices  and  more  attraclions  than  any  wa- 
tering-place beyond  the  Atlantic.  Tliere  is 
eertaialy  less  diuipation  of  the  worse  sort, 
less  affectation  and  assumption  of  caste,  less 
rigidity  of  etiquette  and  fkahiooable  role, 
more  scope  for  thegrcHtest  enjoyment  of  the 
greatest  number.  The  charm  of  Saratoga, 
indeed,  lies  In  Its  essential  democracy,  the 
free  mingling  of  all  classes  of  people  who 
behare  thmnselTes,  and  the  nicety  to  which 
it  gratifies  every  taate.  Luxury,  surely,  was 
nerer  carried  to  a  more  lavish  height ;  yet  it 
is  Dot  the  luxury  of  the  nabob  of  Ems  or 
Homborg,  who  holds  himself  apart,  has 
his  spedal  immunities,  and  upon  whom  the 
tradespeople  and  population  wait  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  lesser  mankind.  Id  another  re- 
spect Saratoga  is  very  notably  superior  to 
the  Ean^u  spas.  America  is  often  repre- 
sented as  a  nation  of  rowdies.  "  Scratch  a 
oiviliied  and  polished  American,"  say  some 
of  our  foreign  critics,  "and  you  will  find  a 
rough."  Bat  one  who  Is  a  looker-on  at  our 
ftmous  spa  notices  notblDg  more  quickly 
than  the  order  whioh  prevails  amid  the  hub- 
bub of  fashionable  gayety.  Every  thing  goes 
off  well.  The  criticising  Englishman  will 
look  almost  in  vain  for  the  men  with  the 
load  haw-haw  and  tobacoo-spitUng  propensi- 
ties whom  he  has  been  taught  to  regard  aa 
typical  of  the  race.  Saratoga  is  fashionable ; 
and  It  has  many  foshions  whioh  we  are  fain 
to  heartily  like.  It  is  bsfaionable  there  to  be 
gentiemaaly  and  ladylike,  and  so  powerful  Is 
the  example  of  this  fksbion,  that  even  the 
boors  and  gossips  that  drift  thitherward  are 
toned  down  into  something  not  unlike  or* 
derly  maimen.   Oar  own  eii^erience,  too,  is 


that  those  who,  above  and  below,  have  the 
office  of  serving  the  guests  of  the  spa,  are 
obliging  and  always  ready  to  oblige.  Mr. 
Howells's  distressingly  "  gentiemanly  clerk," 
if  not  extinct,  is  certainly  rare  at  Saratoga. 
Why,  then,  should  Americans  seek  distrac- 
tion, with  the  long  and  uneasy  Atlantic  jour- 
ney, at  inferior  summer  resorts  abroad? 
Then  is  only  one  tolerably  valid  reason — 
that  our  own  watering-places  are  so  expen- 
sive, that  the  transatlantie  trip  can  be  taken 
as  cheaply  as  a  sojourn  can  be  made  at  one 
of  them.  This  Is  the  most  glaring  defect  of 
Saratoga;  prices  are  out  of  all  reason.  Peo- 
ple should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  double 
price  for  every  thing,  from  a  bath  to  an  In- 
dian gewgaw,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  re- 
form will  be  madaere  long  in  this  direction. 


Thb  Frmch  prime-minister  has  eigoined 
upon  his  oflBclal  subordinateB  to  be  more 
caref\il  and  legible  in  their  handwriting ;  and 
there  are  few  offioial  regions  in  the  world 
where  the  same  injunction  would  not  be  use- 
ful. Gentlemen  in  public  life  are  too  apt 
to  write  wretched  scrawls,  there  being  a  say- 
ing afloat  that  great  men,  as  a  rule,  are  bad 
penmen.  Silence,  however,  no  more  implies 
wisdom  tiian  does  bad  penmanship  genius. 
The  great  men  who  have  written  bad  hands 
are  exceptional.  Napoleon  and  Byron  pro- 
duced, it  is  true,  strange  hieroglyphics,  espe- 
cially when  they  signed  their  names;  but 
Washington,  Jefferson,  the  Adamses,  and  in- 
deed all  our  Presldrats,  excepting  periiaps 
Jackflon  and  Harrison,  wrote  good  and  some 
of  them  very  elegant  hands;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Clay,  Beaton,  and  Calhoun,  among 
politicians,  and  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Longfel- 
low, Bryant,  Prescott,  Thackeray,  Balwer, 
Tennyson,  and  Scott,  among  men  of  letters. 
And  who  are  to  be  named  above  these  1  Ju- 
nius wrote  a  remarkably  beautiful  hand ;  and 
Sterne's  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  as  seen  In 
the  original  in  the  British  Huseum,  la  grate- 
ful for  the  eye  to  rest  upon. 


Wb  have  already  printed  one  reply  to  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  JoiTBHai.  of 
July  ITth,  entitled  *<  Mismanagement  by  Phy- 
sicians," and  hence  must  be  excused  from 
giving  apace  to  a  very  long  communication 
on  the  aubjfvt  from  another  physician.  We 
are  quite  jnstifled  In  this  reAual  inasmneh  as 
the  response  is  merely  one  of  argument,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  disprove  the  special  facts 
set  down  in  Ur.  Webster's  article.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  concede  that  some  of  Mr. 
Webster's  oonclasions  were  too  sweeping; 
he  should  have  disoriminated  better  between 
the  reckless  and  the  oonscientions  membera 
of  the  profession.  It  Is  no  doubt  true,  as 
our  correspondent  declares,  that  there  are 
many  penons  "  who  speak  in  the  strongest 


terms  of  gratitude  of  the  kindness,  patienet, 
skill,  and  tenderness  of  some  phynciftn  vbo 
had  ministered  to  them ; "  but,  while  tbii  l« 
undoobtedly  true,  yet  many  of  our  pfavaidut 
have  a  reputation  far  great  reckleanteii  in 
their  dealings  with  thc^  patients,  and  it  is 
this  class  that  Mr.  Webster  arraigns  bo  fot> 
cibly.  la  the  special  cases  that  he  citeo  ve 
have  concludTe  reasons  for  beliering  hla 
legations  to  be  true,  and  If  our  corresponl- 
enta  knew  the  facts  as  we  know  them  tlte; 
would  cease  accusing  the  author  of  the  article 
in  question  of  ignorance,  however  macli  tlttr 
might  censure  his  generaUzations  u 
too  broad  and  swe^Ing. 


THE  "  Bric-i-Brao  Series  "  seems  detUsed 
to  illustrate  anew  how  few  really  good 
stories,  or  jokes,  or  anecdotes  there  are  cnr< 
rent  at  any  one  time,  how  incessantly  theit 
few  are  reappearing  in  new  phraseology  ud 
applied  to  new  persons,  and  how  tririal  U 
the  small-talk  with  which  even  men  of  ges- 
ioB  and  genuine  wit  seem  to  entertain  thslr 
intimates.  One  would  have  auppowd  thi^ 
with  the  rast  literature  of  remioiieeBce,  u- 
tobiognphy,  and  personal  gossip  to  draw 
upon,  lb.  Stoddard  might  go  on  collectiig 
M^^^nu  to  an  indefinite  extent;  but  Ui 
last  two  or  three  volumes  prove  dhtucUj 
that  he  is  reaching  the  end  of  his  matniili, 
or  that  he  has  exhausted  the  patience  neoes- 
sary  for  their  proper  selection.  The  eigbth 
volume,  just  published  (New  York :  Scribner, 
Armstrong  &  Co.),  contuns  reminiscences  b; 
John  O'Keefe,  a  popular  dramatist,  who  Hied 
from  to  1888 ;  Michael  Kelly,  a  Duitidl 
oompoaer  and  singer,  who  flourished  fiM* 
1782  to  1826;  and  John  Taylor,  ajoonulist, 
whose  career  extended  over  about  the  nne 
period.  The  reminiscences  are  cbiefl?  of 
dramatists,  actors,  and  actresiies,  and  othen 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  suge; 
and,  after  reading  them  with  due  diligvoc*, 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Stoddird 
that,  though  they  contain  good  tbisgt,  tbn 
are,  on  the  whole,  dull  and  tedious,  A  fe« 
of  the  best  things  in  the  volume  we  sbiU 
venture  to  quote,  though  we  are  aware  thit 
in  doing  so,  even  to  *  limited  extent,  we  nm 
the  risk  of  l«tTing  nothing  which  the  reader 
will  thhik  it  worth  hia  while  to  discover  for 
himself. ' 

To  begin  with,  here  is  an  anecdote  of 
Congreve,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  bsva 
seen  before,  and  which,  even  If  not  new,  ii 
good  enough  to  bear  repetition : 

"Speaking  of  persona  addreeeinfi  nn 
dience  in  their  own  character,  dramatic  tradi- 
tion gives  the  following  oironmstance  Telative 
to  Congreve :  On  the  first  night  of  the  repro- 
sentation  of  his  last  play,  '  The  Way  of  the 
World,'  the  audience  biased  it  violently;  tb* 
clamor  was  load,  and  oti|^ted  in  a  party, 
for  Congreve  was  a  statesman  and  a  placemia* 
He  was  standing  at  the  side  of  the  stafce,  and 
when  the  uproar  of  hisses  and  opporition  wn 
at  its  h^ht,  he  walked  on  (the  first  and  lari 
time  this  poet  ever  stood  before  anasdienw). 
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And  addressed  tbem  tbns :  '  Is  it  yoar  ioteDtion 
to  cUmQ  this  play } '  The  cry  waa,  *  Yes,  yes  I 
off,  off  I  *  and  the  tumult  increased  in  riolenoe. 
He  again  obtained  a  little  silence,  and  said, 
'  Then,  I  tell  you,  this  play  of  mine  will  be  a 
liviDg  play  when  you  are  all  dead  and  damned,* 
and  walked  alowty  off." 

Mr.  Kelly  was  on  tarma  of  indmate  com- 
pantousbip  with  Father  O'Leary,  the  weiU 
koonn  Roman  Catholic  i»ieBt,  whom  be  de- 
Miibea  as  "  a  man  or  infinite  wit,  of  instruo- 
tive  and  amusing  oonrerMtldn,"  "  mighty 
fond  of  whiskey  •  punch,"  and  exceedingly 
partial  to  corned  ehoulder-of-mutton.  He 
tells  two  anecdotes  of  bis  reverence,  the  first 
o^wIuoh  runs  as  follows  : 

One  day  the  facetious  John  Pbilpot  Cur- 
lan,  who  was  also  very  partial  to  the  said 
oomed  mutton,  did  me  the  honor  to  meet  him. 
To  enjoy  the  society  of  such  men  was  an  in- 
tellectaal  treat.  They  were  great  friends,  and 
seemed  to  have  n  mutual  respect  for  each  oth- 
er's talents,  and,  as  it  may  easily  be  imagined, 
O'Leary  vmiu  Curran  was  no  had  match. 

"  One  day,  afl:er  diuner,  Corrau  said  to 
him,  *  Bevereod  firther,  I  wish  yoa  were  Saint 
Peter.' 

"*And  why,  ooonselor,  wotUd  you  wish 
that  I  were  Saint  Petwl'  asked  O'Leary. 

**■ '  Beoanae,  rererend  ftther.  In  that  eue*' 
■aid  Camtn,  'you  would  have  the  keya  of 
heaven,  and  you  oonld  let  me  in.' 

"  *  By  my  honor  and  consoienoe,  counsel- 
or,' replied  the  divine,  '  it  would  be  better 
for  fou  that  I  had  the  keys  of  the  other  place, 
for  then  I  could  let  yon  out.'  " 

The  second  anecdote  describes  a  wbimsi- 
esl  trinmph  which  the  father  once  eqioyed 
over  Dr.  Johnson : 

*'  O'Leary  was  very  anxious  to  be  intro- 
dnced  to  that  learned  man,  and  Mr.  Kurphy 
took  him  one  morning  to  the  doctor's  lodgings. 
On  his  entering  the  room,  the  doctor  viewed 
him  from  top  to  toe,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  him ;  at  length,  darting  one  of  his  sourest 
looks  at  him,  he  spoke  to  him  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  to  which  O'Leary  made  no  reply. 
Upon  which  the  docter  said  to  him, '  Why  do 
you  not  answer  me,  sir!' 

"  Faith,  sir,'  said  O'Leaiy,  *  I  cannot  re- 
ply to  you,  becauae  I  do  not  nnderatand  tbe 
lanpuffe  in  which  yon  are  addressing  me.* 

*^  Upon  this,  tlie  doctor,  with  a  ocmtempt- 
aons  sneer,  aaid  to  Murphy, '  Why,  sir,  this  is 
a  pretty  fellow  yon  have  brought  hither ;  sir, 
he  does  not  comprehend  the  primitive  lan- 
guage.' 

"  O'Leary  immediately  bowed  very  low, 
and  complimented  the  doctor  with  a  long 
speech  in  Irish,  to  which  the  doctor,  not  un- 
derstanding a  word,  made  no  reply,  but  looked 
at  Murphy.  O'Leary,  seeing  that  the  doctor 
was  pozzled  at  hearing  a  language  of  which  he 
was  ignorant,  said  to  Murphy,  pointing  to  the 
doctor, '  This  is  a  pretty  fellow  to  whom  yon 
have  brought  me ;  sir,  he  does  not  undaratand 
the  language  of  the  sister  kingdom.'  The 
reverend  padre  then  made  tbe  doctor  a  low 
bow,  and  quitted  the  room." 

Perhaps  the  most  entertaining  portion 
of  Mr.  Kelly's  diary  is  liis  reminiscences  of 
Kieridan,  with  whom  he  was  for  many  years 
in  tbe  closest  business  and  personal  rela- 
tlms.  Host  of  these  anecdotes  are  too  long 
for  qnotatioD,  bat  here  is  one  which  illus- 
trates enriondj  Sheridan's  cbanteteristic  neg- 
lert  of  Us  ovn  interests : 


"  Ko  man  was  ever  more  sore  and  fright- 
ened at  criticism  than  he  was  from  his  first 
outset  in  life.  He  dreaded  the  newspapers, 
and  always  courted  their  friendship.  I  have 
many  times  heard  him  say,  *  Let  me  but  have 
the  periodical  press  on  my  side,  and  there 
should  be  nothing  in  this  country  which  I 
would  not  accomplish.' 

"This  sensitiveness  of  bis  as  regarded 
newspapers  renders  the  following  anecdote 
rather  onrions :  After  he  had  fought  bis  fa- 
mous duel,  at  Batfa,  with  Colonel  Matthews, 
on  Mrs.  Sheridan'a  (Mias  Linley's)  acconnt, 
an  article  of  the  moat  venomous  kind  was  sent 
from  Bath  to  Mr.  William  Woodfall,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  P'Mie  AivtrHter,  in  London,  to  in- 
sert in  that  paper.  The  article  was  so  terri- 
bly bitter  agidnat  Sheridan  that  Woodfall  took 
it  to  bim.  After  reading  it  he  said  to  Wood- 
foil  ;  '  My  good  friend,  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle has  done  bis  best  to  vilify  me  in  all  ways, 
but  he  bas  done  it  badly  and  clumsily.  I  will 
write  a  character  of  myself,  as  coming  from  an 
anonymous  writer,  which  you  will  insert  in 
your  paper.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  I  will  send 
3'ou  another  article,  as  coming  from  another 
anonymous  correspondent,  vindicating  mo, 
and  refnting  most  satisfactorily,  point  by 
point,  every  particle  of  what  bas  been  written 
in  tlie  previous  one.* 

"  Woodfall  promised  that  he  would  attend 
to  bia  wishes ;  and  Sheridan  aeoordiDgly  wrote 
one  of  the  moat  vitnpenitive  artidcB  agiuust 
himself  that  mortal  ever  penned,  which  he 
sent  to  Woodfkll,  who  immediately  inserted 
it  in  his  newspaper,  as  agreed  upon. 

"Day  after  day  passed;  the  calumnies 
which  Bheridan  bad  invented  against  himself 
got  eiroulation,  and  were  in  everybody's 
mouth ;  and  day  after  day  did  Mr.  Woodfall 
wait  for  the  refutation  wbieb  was  to  set  ail  to 
rights,  and  expose  the  fallacy  of  tbe  accusa- 
tions; but,  strange  to  say,  Sheridan  never 
could  prevail  upon  himself  to  write  one  line 
in  his  own  vin^cation ;  and  the  libela  which 
he  invented  agdnst  himself  remain  to  this 
hour  wholly  uncontradicted." 

The  volume  contains  portraits  of  Mr. 
Garrick  as  Sir  John  Brute,  of  Mr.  Foote  as 
FoncBewife,  of  Mr.  Moody  as  Teague,  and  of 
Mrs.  Abington— all  taken  from  Bell's  "  British 
Theatre."   

Mr.  George  Smith's  "  History  of  Assyria,"  ■ 
the  second  volume  of  the  series  of  "  Ancient 
History  from  the  Monuments,"  is,  we  think, 
hardly  equal  to  Dr.  Birch's  "  History  of 
Egypt,"  with  which  tbe  series  opened.  It 
is  a  clear,  concise,  And  painstaking  chronicle 
of  the  events  in  Assyrian  history  in  so  far  as 
they  are  revealed  by  the  monuments;  its 
chronolo^cal  tables  and  lists  of  kings  are 
unnsually  oomplete ;  and  the  conclusions 
which  the  author  reaches  commend  them- 
sdves  to  the  judgmmt  of  the  oarefal  reader. 
But  it  partakes  of  the  usual  dullness  of  mere 
chronicles,  and  the  style  is  sadly  lacking  in 
animation.  Tbe  reign  of  Assur-bani-pal 
(Sardanapalus)  is  the  only  period  whose  de- 
tails are  recorded  in  a  picturesque  or  impres- 
sive way;  and  several  points  on  which  the 
reader  is  most  desirous  of  Information  arc  al- 
most overlooked  in  the  introductory  chapter. 
Tbe  architecture  of  the  Assyrians,  for  in- 
stance (their  most  important  art),  is  not  re- 


*  Assyria  tnm  the  Barileet  Times  to  flie  Fait  of 
mnaveh.  By  Geoiga  Smith.  New  York:  Scrib- 
ner,  Anustrong  A  Co. 


ferred  to  at  all,  farther  than  to  record  that  a 
certain  monarch  built  or  restored  a  palace  or 
temple  at  Aasur,  Nineveh,  or  Calah,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Their  sculpture,  too,  \*  only 
noticed  to  tbe  extent  of  reproducing,  without 
comment,  a  few  of  the  tablets,  etc.,  from  the 
British  Museam;  and,  Ibougb  tbe  principal 
gods  are  enumerated,  no  outline  is  given  of 
the  religions  system  or  worship  of  the  naiion. 
A  map,  moreover,  containing  the  ancient 
names  of  places  and  peoples,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  text ;  and  the  absence  of  this,  together 
with  the  other  deficiencies  which  we  have 
enumerated,  produces  a  not  unnatural  sense 
of  impatience  and  disappointment  in  tbe  read- 
er's mind. 

This  "  HiBtorv  of  Assyria,"  in  short,  is  a 
work  on  which  neither  author  nor  publisher 
has  bestowed  any  too  much  care,  espeoiaUy 
in  the  perfecting  of  minor  details.  Perhaps 
its  most  interesting  featare  is  the  parallel 
which  it  establishes  by  cross-references,  etc., 
between  the  Assyrian  records  and  the  hi^ 
torical  books  of  tbe  Old  Testament ;  but  Mr. 
Smith  irill  hardly  supersede  Bawlinson  even 
for  popnlar  reading. 


When  we  encountered,  at  the  very  bee^n- 
ning  of  Mrs.  Olipbant's  "  Whitehdies  "  (New 
York :  Henry  Holt  k  Co.),  the  complications 
abotit  tbe  heirship  of  the  Whiteladies  es- 
tate (for  Whiteladies  is  an  old  manor-house, 
not  a  deserted  convent,  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  name),  we  resigned  ourselves  with 
the  patience  of  a  veteran  novel-reader,  yet 
not  without  despondency,  to  a  long  crusade 
against  British  laws  of  inheritance.  The 
prospect  was  depressing,  bejond  a  doubt, 
but  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  in  oar  haste 
we  did  iiyjustice  to  a  story  which  is  admirable 
in  many  respects,  and  in  none  more  than  in 
the  singleness  of  purpose  with  which  the  au- 
thor devotes  herself  to  the  entertainment  of 
her  readers.  The  heirsblp  of  Whiteladies 
remains  the  central  point  around  which  the 
plot  of  the  story  revolves,  bat  the  law  of  en- 
tail, the  law  restricting  the  inheritance  of 
landed  pn^ierty  to  heirs  male,  etc,  are  ac- 
cepted simply  as  among  the  ooDditioaa  to 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  story  mast  be 
conformed,  and  are  neither  approved,  nor  con- 
demned, nor.  argued  against,  nor  satirized. 
The  plot  of  Whiteladies  "  is  painful,  partly, 
perhaps,  beoanse  so  many  people  engaged  in 
it  are  absolutely  longing  for  each  other's 
death,  but  chiefly  because  it  involves  tbe 
commission  of  crime  on  the  part  of  one  whose 
E^e,  character,  and  position,  ought  to  have 
made  it  impossible  to  her.  It  is  consistent 
and  well-constructed,  however ;  the  action  is 
rapid  and  dramatic,  and  the  dramatu  pertotug 
are  numerous  and  natural.  Mrs.  Olipbant 
has  created  few  heroines  more  truly  feminine 
or  more  femininely  fascinating  than  Reine, 
and  no  minor  characters  more  lifelike  than 
Everard,  Herbert,  Farrel-Austin,  and  Madame 
de  Hirflenr.  Aagustine,  the  Gray  Sister,  is 
evidently  drawn  with  care,  but  she  fails  to 
impress  us  as  being  any  thing  more  than  a 
respectable  lay-Sgure ;  and  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  girls  of  twenty  could  have  become 
such  entirely  heartless  and  cynical  mateh- 
makers  as  Kate  and  Sophy  Farrel-Aaatin. 
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QioTanaa  U  a  new  type  of  character,  and  tba 
■bill  irtth  wblch  she  is  drawn  would  alone 
BuDce  to  make  the  stor;  worthy  of  attention. 

Perhaps  the  most  plaasible  ground  of 
complaint  against  it  would  be  its  length. 
Considering  at  once  the  shortness  of  life  and 
the  pitiless  persecution  of  the  priating-press,  it 
would  seem  that  fire  hundred  pages  are  more 
than  any  novelist  ought  to  Inflict  upon  us  in 
a  single  story.  In  Mrs.  Oliphant's  case,  how- 
ever, this  is  almost  excusable,  for  her  talent 
is  of  a  kind  which  requires  an  ample  canvas 
for  its  expression,  and  no  one  can  saj  that  in 
*'  Whiteladies,"  at  least,  the  caoTas  la  not 
filled  adequately. 


Tbb  London  8pect(Uor  closes  a  long  review 
of  '*  General  Sherman's  Memoirs  "  as  follows ; 
"  Nothing  but  a  perusal  of  this  ezoellent  book 
will  brinjt  home  to  the  reader  the  thoroughly 
original  character  of  the  man  of  genius  by 
whom  it  waa  written.  We  see  him  develop 
month  by  month  into  the  masterful  soldier  he 
became,  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that, 
wliatever  may  be  the  merits  of  others,  his  give 
him  a  plaoe  in  the  front  rank  as  a  really  great 
captain;  while,  as  a  man,  he  is  eertaioly  sec- 
ond to  none.  Military  studenta  may  read  with 
profit  the  closing  chapter,  entitled  *  Lessons  of 
the  War  *— 4  war  aotually  fhll  of  instruction  to 
all  who  investigate  its  details  with  candor,  and 
one  illustrated  by  as  many  example*  of  high 
■oldierahip  on  both  tides  as  aampatgns  which 
have  attracted  more  attention,  and  have  been 
descrihed  with  more  apphiuse,  because  they 
were  European."  ...  A  new  wnrk  by  Mrs, 
OUphant,  entitled  "  The  Makers  of  Florence," 
is  announced.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to 
present  to  the  many  lovers  of  Florence  a  vivid 
picture  of  her  past  life  and  of  the  men  who 
made  her  greatness.  This  is  not  attempted 
with  the  profound  research  of  serious  history, 
bat  rather  with  the  lighter  hand  of  a  biogra- 
pher affuotionately  intereated  in  the  many  no- 
ble figures  whieh  crowd  the  scene.  The  au- 
thor has  atriven  to  link  the  memories  of  for- 
mer Umea  with  the  pleasant  personal  reoolleo- 
tiona  of  Florence  of  the  present  day  that  so 
many  viaitore  entertain.  ..."  La  Terre  et  les 
Hommes,"  by  M.  Beolus,  is  appearing  In 
Paris  in  weekly  parts.  This  work  is  described 
as  not  a  technical  geography  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  profound  study, 
made  from  a  physical  and  geological  point  of 
view,  of  every  portion  of  the  world  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  races  by  whicli  it  has  been  peopled 
sod  the  history  of  those  races,  forming  a  com- 
plete geographioal,  geological,  and  ethnograph- 
ical cyclopsedia.  .  .  .  Darwin  is  to  follow  his 
"  Insectivorooa  Plants  **  with  another  record  of 
Ids  researches  into  the  mysteries  <tf  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  '*  On  the  Habits  and  Movements 
of  GllmUng  PUnU."  .  .  .  The  Uterature  of 
remiaisesnoe  is  to  have  some  notable  addi- 
tions, amonf  which  are  "  Life  Beoorda,"  by 
Iiouis  Koaauth ;  memoirs  by  Miss  Marttneao; 
Ilia  own  story  of  the  regeneration  of  Italy,  by 
Garibaldi;  aatobiographioal  recollections  by 
Earl  Kusaell;  and,  lastly,  "The  Life  of  a 
Pope,"  by  Pins  IX.  .  .  .  The  proposal  to  erect 
a  monument  to  Lord  Byron  has  attracted  some 
notice  In  Spain,  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
oontributen  to  the  Btoitta  d«  Eipafla  an  "  oda  " 
on  the  subject.  Beyond  showing  the  Infiuence 
which  Byron  still  exerts  on  the  Continent,  the 
poem  is  not  important.  ,  ,  .  The  Athenaum 
saya  of  Mr.  Seze's  verses  that  "  they  aoaroely 
rive  to  the  dignity  of  poetry." . . .  The  scene  of 
George  Eliot's  forthooming  novelf  it  is  said,  la 
laid  in  one  of  As  English  midland  ooooties. 


ATOFNG  architect,  named  Richardson, 
has  lately  attracted  much  attention  in 
Boston  by  intelligent  and  imaginative  work 
of  a  renlly  high  character,  exhibiting  novel 
and  striking  features.  One  of  his  latest 
works  is  a  church  for  Dr.  Lothrop,  a  Unl- 
tarisn  clergyman.  It  is  built  of  the  mottled 
conglomerate  found  in  the  nrighborhood  of 
Boston,  which  we  have  praised  before  for 
its  excellent  color  and  surface.  In  many  re- 
spects this  church  is  satisfactory ;  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  it,  however,  and  one  that 
dwarfs  its  minor  excellence,  is  its  beaati- 
ful  and  original  tower,  whieh  rises  large  and 
square  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  fiiet  hlgb. 
For  two-thirds  of  Its  height  it  is  plain'and 
without  ornament,  but,  having  reached  Uiat 
etevatioD,  on  its  four  sides  and  rising  at  least 
twenty  feet  are  carved  bass-reUefii  of  scenes 
from  Scripture,  while  st  the  four  comers  of 
the  tower  fbur  fipiru  of  angels  blowing 
through  gtAd  trumpets  still  nirtber  enrich 
and  ennoble  this  nnlqae  structure.  Instead 
of  breaking  the  mass  of  the  ebareh  with  petty 
detdls  that  amount  to  nothing,  the  architect 
has  made  this  tower  its  distinctive  feature,  and 
BO  prominent  and  so  positive  is  itthatformiles 
around  the  rough  surface  of  the  highly-re- 
lieved carving,  and  the  glistening  shine  of  the 
trumpets,  add  beauty  and  interest  to  the  build- 
ing, even  when  the  beholder  is  too  far  away  to 
discern  the  minute  particulars  which  makeup 
the  bass  -  reliefs.  Near  at  hand,  looking  up 
into  the  air  st  them,  the  spectator  sees  natu- 
ral representations  of  men  snd  women,  dra- 
matic in  position  and  easy  In  their  attitudes ; 
In  short,  very  good  art  very  well  rendered 
with  the  time  and  thought  and  labor  that 
would  Iiave  been  bestowed  on  similar  work 
designed  for  the  Interior  decoration  of  a  ball 
or  a  drawing-room.  It  has  been  commonly 
asserted  that  Jbneriouis  hare  not  the  taste 
nor  the  interest  to  care  for  Krt  so  little 
showy  and  so  costly  as  this  Is ;  but  the  in- 
justice of  such  an  impotatlon  to  proved  by 
the  hot  Hiat  although  this  tower  has  cost 
vastly  more  than  the  committee  or  the  archi- 
tect intended  there  Is  a  general  satisfaction 
with  the  result. 

Near  to  this  church  ts  another  wUoh  is 
building  for  the  Old  Soyth  Church  Society, 
and  is  decorated  by  a  mass  of  carving,  which, 
although  not  so  interesting  nor  impressive  as 
the  bass-reliefs  Just  mentioned,  is  yet  so  abun- 
dant and  so  good  as  to  form  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  edifice.  The  church  is  a  very 
large  one,  snd,  running  its  entire  length, 
across  much  of  its  front,  and  making  capitals 
to  the  pillars  of  its  small  porches  and  re- 
cusBCS,  a  long  vine,  forming  a  cornice  to  the 
first  story  of  the  building,  of  different  species 
of  plants,  is  carved  in  close  imitation  of  Na- 
ture. The  material  of  which  this  ornament 
is  made  is  gray  sandstone,  too  coarse  to  ad- 
mit of  a  very  high  degree  of  finish,  but,  in 
giving  it  variety  and  detul,  the  stone-cutters 
have  expended  all  their  ingenuity.  In  one 
place  a  bird  is  pecking  at  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
and,  hidden  behind  the  grape-leaves,  a  wily 
eat  Is  ereeidng  stealdiily  toward  Its  winged 
neighbor.  Ikrther  on  a  sqoirrel  mas  along 


ft  branch,  and  in  another  place  a  couple  of 
birds  are  feeding  one  another.  SometlDca  s 
leaf  Is  broken  or  torn,  and  tendrils  and  tlie 
rough  bark  of  the  stem  appeHr  earefuDx 
carved,  and  in  exact  imitation  of  the  nitnni 
forms.  The  little  scenes  among  thedemtii 
and  grape  leaves,  of  bird  and  animal  and  Is- 
sect  life,  although  comparatively  couself 
done,  recall  to  the  mind  the  beautifnl  ud  nal- 
tiform  capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  Dogi'i 
Palace,  with  their  wealth  of  natural  foliifeud 
animal  life,  and  lead  ne  to  hope  that,  if  «e 
have  begun  to  make  such  vines  as  this,  wem^ 
end  with  details  as  delicate  as  the  TeneMu. 

Another  class  of  carved  decoraUon  npca 
the  new  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  ctnto 
of  one  lar^e  bass-relief  representhig  "Hk 
Arts."  The  picture  comprises  many  Uip 
figures,  and  is  set  in  the  Ugb  well,  imbiohes 
by  windows,  of  the  second  story  of  the  build- 
ing. This  decoraUon  to  at  least  fifteen  fM 
high,  «id  twenty  or  twen^-five  brosd,  ud 
resembles.  In  general  efifect,  the  lai^  btaem 
that  ornament  the  ontsida  walls  of  the  Fhis. 
kothek  and  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  A  ipm 
has  been  left  vaoant  beside  thto  bsB>-re1irf«( 
"  The  Arts,"  on  the  same  side  of  tbe  Ms- 
seum,  in  wbleb  another  carved  picture  mtjr 
be  placed  at  some  future  time,  and  these foia 
the  first  specimens  we  remember  in  tliiioots. 
try  of  such  a  class  of  ornament'  On  the 
same  side  of  the  building  numerous  brown 
terra-ootta  portrait-heads  of  famous  penoo- 
ages  are  built  into  the  wall,  of  whieh  the; 
form  a  conspicuous  ornament.  These  heidi 
are  made  in  England,  and  are  of  the  hud- 
nesa  and  durability  of  stone,  which  they  «■ 
sctly  resemble,  and  the  minute  delicacj  of  the 
details  of  the  forms,  oftbefestore8,oftkehcid- 
covering,  and  the  dress  about  the  neck,  i^iecf 
them  In  theclass  of  decoration  of  tbe  beslkiid. 

In  the  neighboring  city  of  Cambrtdie, 
the  Memorial  Hall  of  Hsrvsrd  Usivemtjii 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  rtir 
portitm,  east  of  the  great  tower,  ooatiiM  th 
theatre,  or  hall  for  commencement  exereiie^ 
which,  when  finished,  will  make  (he  sttwnn 
what  it  waa  designed  to  be  by  the  sieiiitceL 
Over  each  of  the  seven  windows  of  thli  to- 
pie  of  oratory  la  phioed  the  sculptmed  btd 
of  a  master  of  public  speaking.  The  sera 
orators  selected  are  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  St 
Chrysostom,  Bossuet,  Chatham,  Burke,  tad 
Daniel  Webster.   

Me.  Sktmoor  J.  Gut  has  recently  bepni 
a  laige  picture,  entitled  "  Evening  Priyer, 
in  which  the  figures  are  life  -  site.  A  ftf 
but  sad-faced  womin  is  seated  on  a  huge 
bowlder,  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  » 
great  city,  with  her  back  to  the  brilliant  twi- 
light sky.  A  sleeping  child  lies  across  her 
lap,  with  its  prettily-rounded  face  turned  (o 
the  front,  and  Its  brown  hair  falling  in  disor- 
der over  her  knee.  A  little  boy  sunds  b«ide 
the  mother,  with  his  hesd  resting  affectioMtelT 
on  her  shoulder,  and  his  eyes  turned  towiid 
the  fhoe  of  the  sleeping  child.  The  subject  it 
drawn  upon  an  upright  canvas,  and  ii  chinn- 
ingly  composed.  It  reminds  one  of  Bougne- 
reau's  motives,  but  is  more  expressive  in 
timent  than  any  work  of  his  that  we  hsve  rv 
oentlj  seen.  The  fsee  of  the  noiber  is  if 
ratoed,  and  her  lips  are  slightly  parted,  ei  I 
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breathing  a  efleot  prajer.  Her  hands,  too, 
are  clasped,  as  IF  derotionailj,  and  rest  lightly 
vpon  the  breast  of  the  litUe  (Aild  in  ber  lap. 
The  figure  of  the  mother,  as  &r  as  finished, 
■hows  the  most  refined  and  delicate  han- 
dling, bat  to  OS  the  obarm  of  the  work  rests 
in  the  figure  of  the  sleeping  ohild.  It  Is  not 
naked,  like  those  of  the  Italian  mother  which 
Bongnerrau  so  persistently  paints,  but  is  clad 
in  a  garment  of  light  texture  which  corers, 
but  does  not  conceal,  its  beautifully-rounded 
form.  The  pose  of  the  child  shows  that  re- 
Uxatioa  of  muscle  peculiar  to  deep  sleep,  and 
the  abandon  which  accompanies  it  The  lit- 
tle arm,  bare  to  the  shoulder,  falls  lisUess 
from  the  mother's  lap,  and  the  legs,  and 
■oiled  but  yet  pretty  feet,  bang  over  her 
knee.  There  is  no  dirision  of  interest  in  the 
group,  but  it  is  bound  together  in  unity  and 
expression.  The  subject  ia  painted  under 
the  broadly-diffuseii  light  of  a  cloudless  twi- 
light sky,  which,  although  the  faces  are  turned 
away  from  the  brliliantly-toned  horizon,  ad- 
mits of  the  introduction  of  those  tender  gra- 
dations of  color  and  delicate  modeling  of  the 
snbtiltiea  ^  form  and  feature  which  are  so 
expressifo  when  portrayed  In  the  broader 
light  of  mid-day. 

The  sky,  which  is  so  brilliant  at  the  hori- 
KKi  with  reflected  light,  shows  at  the  xenith 
the  eool  gray  and  shadowy  tones  ttf  approach- 
ing night,  and  this  is  repeated  in  tiiie  sur- 
roonding  landsoape,  bnt  not  so  strongly  as  to 
hide  or  veil,  as  it  were,  the  minor  objects  of 
detail.  As  far  as  advanced,  the  work  gives 
expression  to  a  feeling  of  quiet,  not  onlr  in 
the  fbregroand-group,  but  also  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  great  city,  the  spires  and  domes 
of  which  are  marked  i^ainst  the  bright-toned 
evening  sky ;  and  its  coloring  is  as  harmoni- 
oas  in  its  rich  and  mellow  tints  as  its  story  is 
in  refinement  and  elevated  sentiment. 


Thb  French  sculptor  of  animals,  Antoine 
Lonis  Barye,  recently  deceased,  was  held  in 
very  high  estimation  by  the  best  oritios.  Oau- 
tier,  speaking  of  him,  says:  H.  Barye  does 
not  treat  animals  from  a  purely  zoological 
point  of  view — when  he  makes  a  tigar,  a  beur, 
or  an  elepliant,  he  does  not  content  himself 
With  being  exact  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
knows  that  a  mere  reprodaction  of  Nature  does 
not  constitute  art.  He  eleTates,  he  umptifles, 
be  idealixes  the  animals,  and  gives  to  them  a 
Bpe<»al  eharaoter.  He  has  a  certain  lofty,  pow- 
erful, and  nnartifldal  manner,  which  mokes 
him  the  Michael  Angelo  of  the  menagerie." 
Another  art-eritio  of  high-standing,  M.  Thore, 
said  of  Barye,  as  early  as  18U,  "  He  is  a  man 
of  the  century  of  Benveuuto  Cellini."  These 
are  high  praises,  yet  although  some  allowance 
for  fVenoh  warmth  of  expression  may,  per- 
haps, be  necessary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbat 
they  are,  in  the  main,  deserved.  Barye  was 
inotmcted  in  modeling  by  tlie  sculptor  Bosio, 
and  in  designing  by  the  painter  Qros.  His 
art-career  began  about  1819,  in  which  year  he 
reoeived  a  silver  modal  for  his  contributions  to 
a  competitive  exhibition  of  plastio  works.  In 
18S9  he  received  the  seoond  prise  Inanothnr 
exhibition,  and  a  few  years  afterward  his  cele- 
brated group  of  a  lion  fighting  with  ■  serpent 
won  fbr  him  the  honor  of  being  "  deoorated." 
This  truly  admintble  work,  which  was  first 
dlqdayed  in  1888,  was  soon  afterward  placed 
Id  the  Tnileries,  where  it  has  been  seen  and 
nppinistnd  by  ooonoisseurs  in  sit  from  many 


lands.  In  1855  be  was  appointed  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  chosen,  also,  by 
M.  Lefuel,  the  principal  srcbitect  of  the  new 
'Louvre,  to  execute  four  allegorical  groups  of 
men  and  animals,  representing,  respectively, 
"Order,"  "Force,"  "Pence,"  and  "War." 
These  groups  now  form  prominent  decorations 
of  the  pavilions  of  Dam,  Uenon,  Colbert,  and 
Tnrgot — the  representatives  of  the  principles 
named.  The  works  of  Barye  are  numerous, 
and,  though  most  of  them  are  well  known  to 
the  act-world,  and  sonu  are  familiar  to  almost 
every  visitor  to  Paris  of  late  years,  yet  a  more 
thorough  classitteation  than  they  have  hereto- 
fore received  would  be  ueoesssry  to  give  a  true 
idea  of  their  number  and  speoial  character- 
istics. Their  subjects,  however,  are  generally 
animals,  sometimes  combioed  m  groups  with 
men  or  allegorical  figures,  but  more  oommonly 
without  soeh  additions. 

*'  "W*  are  sorry  to  lesm,"  says  the  Athmmtm, 
'*  tliat  there  is  great  probability  of  a  new  front 
being  put  to  the  north  transept  of  Westminster 
Abbey — a  front  which,  although  only  a  century 
and  a  half  old,  has  some  d^ms  to  veneration, 
end,  althongh  poor  enough  in  detail,  repro- 
duces, and  with  great  digaity  and  beauty,  the 
masses  of  the  more  ancient  facade.  Looking 
at  Six  O.  Scott's  rather  jcguoe  design  for  tlie 
execution  of  this  long-cherished  eeheme  of 
his — a  design  which  was  in  the  Inte  Boyal 
Academy  Exhibition— we  are  convinced  that 
those  who  forward  this  plan  of  reparation  will 
assuredly  regret  it,  should  any  such  work  be 
executed.  As  is  common  with  this  architect's 
coippositions,  that  in  question  is  of  the  pat- 
tern-hook kind — a  very  safe  <K>mpiIriion,  bnt 
otherwise  void  of  spirit  and  power,  ^idly 
composed,  and  mechanically  conceived.  If  a 
new  fh^ade  most  needs  be  put  to  this  transept, 
let  it  be,  at  all  events,  a  good,  vigorous,  and 
expressive  one,  rendering  the  best  of  nine- 
teenth-century Gothic  with  success,  not  a  poor 
oompilation." 

Thx  Abt  Jouhsal  for  September  will  con- 
tain as  American  additions  a  richly-illustrated 
article  on  ceramic  art ;  an  engraving  on  wood, 
by  TV.  J.  Linton,  of  Vibert's  Ust  Salon-pict- 
ure, "  The  niintw'B  Bepose ;  '*  and  two  speci- 
mens of  American  artists,  one  being  Ur.  Gay's 
'*The  Onmge-Giri,"  and  the  other  Ifr.  Wil- 
marth'a  "Ingratitude,"  both  of  which  at- 
tracted marked  attention  at  the  last  Academy 
exhibition.  The  steel-plates  of  the  number 
are  WebBter's  "Contrary  Winds,"  from  the 
Sheepshanks  collection.  Turner's  "Wycliffe, 
near  Bokehy,"  and  BaphaeVs  "  Madonna  della 
Sedia."  The  Laodseer  etudies  are  continued, 
and  there  are  a  well-illustrated  article  on  metal 
and  wood  work  among  the  Hindoos,  a  curious 
illustrated  article  on  ancient  shoes  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Costumes,  Paris,  and  the  oonclusion 
of  Mr.  S.  0.  Hall's  article  on  Wostwood  Park. 

^usii;  rniir  i\t  grama. 

WHILE  there  seems  to  be  a  powerful  re- 
action of  public  taste  in  favor  of  the 
better  drama  —  a  feeling  unmistakable  for 
several  years  past — the  musical  current  sets 
in  a  difi'erent  direction.  By  this  we  do  not 
wish  to  ignore  the  palpable  increase  of  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  better  and  more 
cultured  classes  with  classical  orchestral 
music.  This  section  of  society  will  always 
remain  limited.  We  point  rather  to  the 
lai^  and  growing  dientHe  secured  by  opfro* 
bouffe.   Half  a  dozen  years  since  a  single 


company  was  the  limit  which  the  status  of 
the  amusement  market  seemed  to  allow. 
Last  year  there  were  two  French  companies 
in  the  Add,  besides  the  Soidene  English 
troupe  and  several  American  organizations, 
all  of  which  were  successful  speculations  for 
the  managers,  though  nt  least  two  of  them 
were  wretched  enough  in  any  artistic  sense. 

It  is  not  hastily  to  be  concluded  that  this 
penchant  of  the  public  is  rooted  in  any  essen- 
tial preference  for  houffe  music  as  compared 
with  the  better  forms  of  opera.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  and  truest  solution  ts,  that 
amusement-seekers  are  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  gay  and  lively  music,  united 
with  good  acting,  at  a  reasonable  price — an 
element  in  the  theatre-problem  of  no  little 
importance.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  result 
still  remains,  that  a  good  optra-bouffe  com* 
pany,  whether  French  or  English,  can  hardly 
fail  to  meet  with  a  large  patronage.  The 
English  form  of  this  entertainment,  and  the 
school  of  singers  which  it  engenders,  are 
hardly  as  satisfactory  as  those  "native  to  the 
manner  born"  aeross  the  Channel.  The 
French  idioms  and  nasal  sounds  are  so  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  those  subtile  tautncn  of 
thought  and  expression,  alike  In  the  noting 
and  singing  thereof,  which  we  assonate  with, 
this  style  of  opera,  that  we  do  not  look  for  the 
artistic  excellence  of  the  ori^nal  in  the  vcr> 
nactilar  adaptation.  It  is  therefore  unjust  to ' 
institute  any  comparison  between  French  and 
English  opira-bouffe,  exoept  for  general  pur- 
poses of  discussion. 

The  English  Comic-Opera  Company  now 
playing  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  of  which  Miss 
Julia  Matthews  is  the  chief  star,  opened  tbeir 
season  in  "  Boulotte,"  an  adaptation  from  the 
Offenbaohian  opera  of  "  Barbe  Bleue."  The 
bright  and  sparkling  airs  in  this  work,  and 
the  many  grotesque  situations  of  the  story, 
served  as  a  very  effective  medium  for  the  dis- 
play of  what  must  be  called  an  excellent 
company  of  its  kind — far  superior,  indeed, 
in  real  artistic  excellence  to  the  Soidene  com- 
pany which  represented  English  opira-boufft 
last  year.  Hiss  Matthews  is  a  singer  of  con- 
siderable personal  comeliness,  a  sweet  and 
flexible  though  rather  light  voice,  and  an  ac- 
tress of  much  quaint  humor  and  spirit.  She 
lacks,  indeed,  the  subtile  art  and  finish  which 
combined  with  the  ekU  of  Tostfe,  Ai^<m,  and 
Aimde,  to  make  them  so  attractive  even  to 
those  who  may  have  been  as  unwitting  of 
French  as  of  Sanscrit.  But,  in  lieu  of  it,  we 
get  a  genuinely  bright,  joyous  humor,  which 
is  more  healthy  and  cheerful,  even  if  less  se- 
ductive, than  the  delidous  diabkne  of  the 
French  exponents  of  Offenlwchian  opera.  The 
lady  has  shown  herself  a  highly-competent 
artist  in  her  line,  and  was  quite  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  many  who  were  not  disposed  to 
expect  much  from  their  past  experiences  of 
this  class  of  British  importations.  The  prin- 
cipal tenor  of  the  troupe,  Ur.  Albert  Bren- 
nir,  proved  himself  a  very  capable  singer 
and  actor,  and  the  other  principals  of  the  or- 
ganization left  A  very  agreeable  impression. 
The  company  is  admirably  balanced,  and, 
though  there  is  no  voice  in  it  of  very  marked 
excellence,  the  superior  style  in  which  it 
did  its  work  was  sneb  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  ability  to  command  a  permanot* 
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popularity.  The  chonis  is  a  liglit  one,  and 
hardly  powerAil  enoaf;h  to  do  full  jiutice  to 
Bome  of  the  mtule.  The  conductor  does  his 
work  admirably,  and  to  his  skill  and  vigi- 
laoee  probably  the  charm  of  the  performance 
Ib  largely  due. 

So  much  for  the  company  in  its  detiUls. 
We  could  wish  that  the  opera  of  *'  Barbe 
Bleae**  had  been  given  na  in  Its  entirety,  in- 
stead of  a  condensaltoQ.  The  liberty  taken 
with  the  original  ia  by  no  means  an  improre. 
meat,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
some  of  the  oifensive  portions  of  the  French 
libretto  hare  been  either  very  much  soft- 
ened or  altogether  omitted.  Still,  if  we  re- 
member the  original  rightly,  something  of 
the  brightness  and  symmetry  of  it,  which 
need  not  have  been  eliminated  with  its  Inde- 
cency, is  gone.  A  trord  on  the  subject  or 
adaptaUons  for  the  stage  will  be  In  point  It 
Is  the  tendency  of  translators  and  adapters 
to  take  the  action  of  a  play  as  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  its  habitat  and  change  its  color- 
ijig.  This  is  oftentimes  pardonable,  some- 
times necessary.  In  t^traJumfft,  which  Is  so 
essentially  Gallle  in  Its  spirit  and  feeling,  snefa 
attempts  are  rarely  other  than  Iqjniions,  and 
only  such  alterations  as  simple  decency  and 
the  healthy  sentiment  of  Anglo-Saxon  aa- 
dlences  demand,  should  b«  made. 

Hiss  Matthews  has  given  the  public  t«a- 
Bon  to  antlcliwte  better  work  eren  than  that 
done  In  the  opening  opera.  "Boulotte" 
does  not  aflbrd  the  same  opportunity  to  test 
her  mettle  as  the  "  Orande-Dochesse "  and 
several  other  operas.  The  repertory  of  the 
troupe,  we  are  told,  will  include  the  most 
successful  works  of  Offenbach,  Herv^  and 
Lecocq,  the  last  of  whom  especially  will  be 
cordially  welcomed  in  an  English  dress. 


Tee  apprehensions  of  many,  that  the  at. 
tendance  at  the  summer  concerts  of  the 
Thomas  orchestra  would  be  dangerously  af- 
ftcted  by  the  Gilmore  concerts,  have  been  so 
completely  refuted  as  to  make  it  sure  that 
nothing  can  shake  the  bold  of  the  finest  of 
our  musical  organizations  on  the  New  York 
public.  There  was  not,  iudeed,  at  any  time, 
oanse  to  make  the  judldons  fear.  These  two 
bands  appeal  to  diflhrent  spheres  of  public 
patronage,  and  there  should  never  have  been 
a  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the  largest  of 
American  cities  to  support  them  both. 

The  concerts  of  the  Central-Park  Garden 
have  never  been  more  amply  encouraged,  and 
the  dropping  away  of  the  few  has  been  more 
than  compensated  by  the  steady  attendance 
of  the  true  lovers  of  fine  music.  It  ia  quite 
significant  to  see  so  many  of  the  same  faces 
night  after  uightin  the  audience,  and  arouses 
a  sufigestion  of  intimate  sympathy  and  senti- 
ment, which  the  orchestra  cAnnot  but  feel  as 
well  as  the  kabituit. 

The  aceompUnhed  conductor  has  more 
than  justified  the  public  confidence,  not 
merely  by  the  superb  playing  of  his  musicians, 
but  by  the  character  of  the  programmes  he 
has  offered.  It  has  been  the  object  of  Hr. 
Thomas  not  merely  to  give  the  public  repeat- 
ed interpretations  of  the  old  established  mus- 
ters, but  the  best  of  the  new  contemporary 
music,  almost  simultaneously  with  its  pro- 
dnoUon  abroad.  Kew  Tork  andiences  have 


been  permitted  to  have  the  works  of  the  ris- 
ing composers  abroad  In  many  cases  before 
even  Lcmdon  and  Paris.  This  promptness 
and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Thomas  eonaUtnte 
not  the  least  of  his  many  claims  to  public 
gratitude.  It  is  not  necessary  to  catalogue 
the  new  piecea  teoogfat  oat  during  the  sum- 
mer, or  the  less  eomm<m  works  of  the  old 
masters,  in  some  cases  offered  for  the  first 
time  to  many  of  the  audiences.  That  foreign 
composers  have  been  willing  and  eager  to 
give  Mr.  Thomas  the  right  of  interpretation 
in  America  prior  to  their  introduction  to  Eog- 
lifih  and  French  audiences,  is  not  the  least 
eloquent  testimony  of  the  estimation  in  which 
be  is  held. 

Among  the  novel  features  of  the  concerts 
this  summer  has  been  the  setting  apart  of 
certain  evenings  at  stated  periods,  for  the  Il- 
lustration of  the  music  of  different  com- 
posers. Wagner,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and 
Mozart,  have  been  thus  served  up  for  the  ad- 
mirers of  classical  music  in  a  aeries  of  care- 
fully.  arranged  concerts.  The  results  have 
been  ddightfully  satisfactory.  The  Schubert 
and  Mozart  nights  were  spedal^  gala  oeoo- 
siona,  as  oomposldons  of  these  great  masters 
of  tone,  but  little  known,  were  offered  to  Uie 
public,  as  well  as  their  acknowledged  master- 
pieces. The  Mozart  programme  was  notably 
delicions,  as  it  gave  us,  besides  the  great  Ju- 
piter symphony  and  bis  two  finest  overtures, 
tbe**MaBonlo  Funeral  Mnsic,**  composed  at 
the  behest  of  the  Baterhazy  family,  who  were 
the  oomposer^s  patrons.  This  magnificent 
work  produced  a  great  impression  by  its  ma- 
jestic and  noble  strains,  and  we  trust  in  the 
future  will  be  often  put  on  the  programmes 
of  the  miscellaneous  concerts.  We  trust 
that  ere  the  end  of  the  season,  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  Mr.  Thomas  will  give. his  patrons 
Handel,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann  nights. 
The  opportunity  of  studyingthe  compositions 
of  our  great  musical  thinkers,  with  all  their 
different  styles  and  modes  placed  in  close 
juxtaposition,  cannot  fait  to  yield  to  the 
thoughtful  lover  of  the  art  very  valuable  re- 
sults, hardly  to  be  attained  by  the  average 
miscellaneous  programme,  though  the  latter 
conduces  more  to  general  amusement  A 
careful  review  of  the  summer  season  justi- 
fies as  In  flndhig  the  verdict  that  the  Thomas 
orchestra  has  never  done  such  fine  work  be- 
fore, and  promises  a  aeries  of  winter  enterw 
talnments  such  as  will  raise  the  reputation 
of  the  band  and  its  eondaotor  to  a  higher 
place  than  ever. 

Thb  dramatio  season  about  to  commence 

iu  New  York  promises  to  be  of  unusual  in- 
terest and  excellence,  alilce  in  character  and 
variety.  Mr.  Daly  will  depart  from  his  pre- 
vious system  for  a  portion  of  the  season,  and 
give  us  two  great  "star"  attractions,  Mr. 
Edwiu  Booth  and  Miss  Clara  Morris,  the 
former  appearing  in  New  York  for  the  first 
time  at  bis  theatre.  We  are  by  no  means 
such  ardent  admirers  of  Mr.  Booth  as  many, 
nor  are  we  disposed  to  rank  hiiu  as  an  actor 
of  great  genius.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
however,  that  this  trft<:edian.  take  liim  all  in 
all,  stands  in  the  forefront  of  American  ar- 
tists. However  he  may  lack  the  vit^  spark, 
his  work  is  eharaoterind  by  a  la^  measnre  I 


of  finish,  pictoretquenesB,  and  Otonti^ 
knowledge  of  stage  traditions,  which  Mice 
him  effective  in  all  his  personations,  utd  ia 
a  few  of  them  an  actor  of  great  iBpm. 
sivenesa.  It  Is  nnderstood  that  daring  Ui 
six  weeks*  engagement,  to  commence  eaii;  ia 
October,  Mr.  Booth  will  play  nearly  tU  ibt 
characters  in  his  extensive  r^wrtoav,  it 
wblcb  he  will  be  supported  by  the  best  peo- 
ple of  Mr.  Daly's  very  excellest  oompuj. 
We  anticipate  from  these  performtnces  t 
beauty  of  stage-setting  and  an  effectiTenen 
of  oast  beyond  what  we  have  been  utn. 
tomed  to  for  a  number  of  years,  even  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Booth's  Theatre  itself.  Jt  need 
not  be  said  thai  tragedy  is  geaerallj  dnt, 
not  merely  in -New  York,  bat  throu^oat  iIk 
country,  with  a  poverty  of  cast  and  Bommnd. 
ings  which  makes  a  merely  clever  actor 
sometimes  appear  great  by  contrast.  If  Vr. 
Daly  does  what  tiie  public  have  been  led  to 
expect  from  bim,  the  reform  in  this  direetion 
will  entitle  bim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  pubiit. 

A  rival  tngecUan,  Mr.  Barry  Snllirui,  will 
have  made  his  appeantnoe  at  Booth's  TbwJn 
before  this  reaches  the  pnbUe.  lUi  lo  kig 
dnc«  this  gentleman  bas  acted  before  AboI- 
can  andiatkoes,  that  he  wlU  be  new  to  way 
of  the  present  generatioB  of  tbeatre-|OR& 
His  merits  have  been  so  eontradetorilj  dii. 
cossed  in  tiie  English  jonmals,  that  it  ii  iliks 
difflealt  nod  dangeron*  to  hazard  aa  opnoa 
as  to  the  probable  meanre  of  Uadeiatsad 
anoeess.  Clever  English  actors,  efcn  tow 
who  are  commonplace,  have  been  so  geatr 
ously  received  by  Americans,  that  an  irtiit 
of  any  ability  may  be  sure  of  at  leut  to 
treatment  The  probabilities  are  that  Mr 
Sullivan  will  get  rather  more  than  kst  of 
what  he  really  deserves  in  any  artistic  senst. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  die 
dramatic  outlook,  in  the  direction  of  tr^cdj, 
will  be  the  appearance  of  Signer  Emeto 
Rossi,  who  ia  regarded  by  the  Italians  ii  tlM 
rival  of  Salvini  in  the  representation  of  nek 
parts  as  Handdy  in  which  he  has  made  ii 
great  an  Italian  reputation  as  the  other  ti 
OfAeUo.  These  three  names  will  he  the  prio- 
cipal  exponents  of  tragedy  during  the  coming 
season,  and  the  tovers  of  the  better  A*m 
will  have  ample  Oiq[»orCanlty  for  gntiQfiBg 
thmr  tastes. 


OUB  PARIS  LETTES. 

Atigvit  10.  IfTSI- 

THE  Pion  lawsuit  aginst  the  est^e  of  S<P<>- 
leon  III.,  relative  to  the  publication  of  Uw 
"Life  of  Cesar,"  has  brought  that  more  cele- 
brated than  successful  work  on  the  Ugtu  ooee 
more.  M.  Plan's  lawyer  might  liave  cited  m 
his  argument  a  curious  incident,  whioh  i» 
given  in  the  poathnmous  volume  of  the  "  Ut- 
moin  of  Sainte-Beuve."  Although  tlie  "I^* 
of  Cttaar  "  is  not  much  worse  than  many  « 
the  books  that  are  written  by  the  membertrf 
the  Academy,  ^the  celebrated  critic  wwald  w* 
permit  it  to  be  mentioned  In  the  Gmdevf'^ 
a<Z,  calling  it  an  "aagust  error."  HedidstiB 
more.  For  his  own  amusement,  and  for  th« 
of  a  few  intimate  fHends,  among  whom  *«* 
numbered  Prince  Napoleon,  he  prepved  a  f*- 
rodous  orittdsm  apon  the  imperial  prodnctica, 
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from  ■which  critioiam  ire  extract  the  following 
traosparently-mRlicioos  paragTapbB.  He  com- 
meDces  by  proving  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  Cesars.  After  desoribing  the  type  of  the 
true  Gteur,  whom  he  deptota  as  htaug  endowed 
with  all  great  and  fmolnating  qoalitiea,  he  thus 
contiDiuB;  "The  other  Ceaars,  those  of  the 
second  order  and  of  the  second  class,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  toilsome,  laborious,  and,  so  to  qwak, 
manofaotured ;  they  haye  tried  to  become 
Cnsars,  and  by  dint  of  repeating  that  inoes- 
santly  to  themselves,  they  have  succeeded. 
By  dint  of  rehearsing  their  part  and  by  throw- 
ing themselves  into  it,  they  have  learned  it. 
Bom  in  the  purple  or  beside  the  pnrple,  they 
have  been  inspired  with  a  childlike  credulity 
in  the  reflections  of  their  cradle ;  they  have 
grown  op  in  a  dynastic  religion,  and  their  great 
merit  is  never  to  have  departed  fVom  it.  They 
have  never  been  men  for  ■  single  instant  with- 
out believing  themselves  Ctesars.  Even  in 
misfortune  and  exile  they  have  never  faltered 
nor  despaired.  ThtA  nidqne  ambition,  which 
was  propoaed  and  ineolotted  to  them  from 
their  yooth,  and  whleh  they  have  never  abdi- 
cated at  any  moment,  that  education  which  they 
have  given  themaelvea,  so  ezcloaive,  ao  in- 
complete, bat  so  perpetually  tending  toward 
a  single  point,  has  succeeded  with  them ;  tliey 
have  raised  their  souls  and  their  thooghts  to 
the  height  of  the  aim,  improbable  to  all  and 
certain  for  themselves  only,  which  they  ever 
eontemptate,  and  to  which  they  unceasingly 
strive  to  attain. 

'*  By  dint  of  belief,  they  have  acquired  the 
power  to  act ;  ask  not  of  them  to  oease  to  be 
mystical ;  their  political  virtue,  their  strength, 
is  forever  inseparable  from  their  mysticism. 
Thus,  witAovt  one  drop  tf  htredUary  blood  in 
tMr  veins,  without  »  dngle  primitive  trait  of 
the  genius  that  founded  the  race,  they  have 
been  known  to  become  by  ^nt  of  application, 
of  meditation,  and  of  cultivation^  the  worthy 
and  legitimate  heirs  of  their  line." 

This  passage  has  been  widely  and  mali- 
eioosty  quoted  within  the  last  few  days.  One 
can  imagine  the  bland  smUe  wherewith  the  Red 
Prince  must  have  listened  to  these  adroitly 
veiled  and  telling  ynes. 

The  Parisians  have  got  tired  of  oomplaining 
about  the  rainy  weather,  and  now  they  are 
making  jokes  about  it.  One  gentleman  meets 
another  on  the  boulevards  during  a  northeast 
storm :  "  What  an  unpleasant  winter  we  are 
haTing  I "  cries  the  first,  pulling  ap  the  collar 
of  his  overooat.  "Do  you  think  sol"  says 
tiie  second,  witha  shiver.  "I  should  merely 
call  it  a  very  severe  sommer."  The  following 
B^le  of  travellng-dresa  is  reoommended  for 
Isdy  tourista  in  Bwitserland:  apointed  tin  hat 
trimmed  with  a  lightning-rod ;  a  long,  loose, 
water-proof  sacqne,  and  India-rabber  boots. 
This  oostnme  has  one  advantage — it  can  be 
worn  by  either  sex  indiscriminately. 

The  artists'  studios  are  deserted,  the  busy 
workers  having  fled  to  study  in  more  congenial 
climes.  The  indefatigable  Meissonier  only  is 
still  toiling  away  at  the  great  battle -picture 
porchasad  some  eighteen  months  ago  by  Sir 
Eiohard  Wallace,  and  representing,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  Xapoleon  reviewing  his  troops 
before  the  battie  of  Wigram.  There  is  a  group 
of  horses  that  cannot  be  set  right,  according  to 
the  great  artist's  ideas.  He  paints  them  in 
moat  admirable  fiuhlon,  according  to  all  who 
Bee  them,  bat  his  keen  and  faatidions  taste 
reftises  to  be  satisfied,  so  he  mbs  them  out 
and  paints  them  in,  and  rubs  them  out  agdn, 
and  tears  hii>  hair,  and  gets  into  a  fVeozy  gen- 
eratty.  The  severest  of  Meissonler'e  critics  is 
alwi^  Meissonier  himself.  The  vast  studio 
of  Oortara  DorA  is,  as  usoal,  crowded  with' 


gigantic  canvases,  prominent  among  which  is 
his  huge  contribution  to  the  Salon  of  this  year, 
the  serpent-swarming  "  Hell  of  Liars."  It  will 
probably  be  sent  to  London  to  take  its  place  in 
the  Dore  Gallery  there,  fie  is  just  sketching 
another  mighty  picture,  of  equally  prodigious 
sise,  bat  the  Babgect  was  not  definitely  defined 
when  I  saw  H,  Bor  was  the  artist  at  hand  to 
reveal  to  me  Its  purport.  A  wUdemess  of 
eolnmns  and  arches  in  the  baekgromid,  and  a 
crowd  of  persons  in  antique  Soman  garb  in 
the  foregroond,  were  vaguely  outlined  on  the 
canvas.  It  looked  like  a  Scriptural  scene — 
probably  some  scene  In  the  life  of  Christ. 
Dor^  has  a  great  fondness  for  Bcotch  scenery, 
and  a  finished  landscape  which  hung  against 
the  wall,  a  stretch  of  breezy  hiU^Bide  flecked 
with-  patches  of  purple  heather,  and  a  small 
lake  spsrkling  in  the  distance,  under  a  sky 
half-gray  shadow  and  half-gleaming  sunsbioe, 
had  the  very  breath  of  the  Hijjhlands  in  it. 
A  small-sized  picture  next  caught  my  eye,  a 
scene  of  ssch  simple,  domestic  pathos  that  it 
was  a  marvel  that  it  should  have  owed  its  be- 
ing to  the  weird  pencil  of  Dor^,  It  represented 
a  email,  lamp -lighted  room,  wherein,  beside 
Its  parents'  bed,  a  chubby  baby  lay,  sound 
asleep  in  its  oartnined  htreeatmMe.  Beside 
the  crib  stood  the  father,  a  French  soldier 
fhlly  equipped  for  departure,  looking  down 
with  sad  and  earnest  eyes  upon  the  slumber- 
ing babe.  Nothinir  more— only  the  mute  fare- 
well, sadder  than  tears,  more  impressive  than 
words,  of  one  who  goes,  possibly  never  to  re- 
tnm — of  a  father  looking  what  he  deems  may 
he  his  last  upon  his  unconsoions  child. 

There  has  been  but  little  doing  in  the  lit- 
erary line  during  the  past  week.  Hetzel  has 
brought  out  a  new  novel  by  Qustave  Droz, 
entitied*'Le8  Etangs,"  the  plot  of  which  is 
original  and  Interesting.  A  cheap  illustrated 
edition  of  the  works  of  TriAArU  SouliiS  is 
shortly  to  be  issued  in  nnmbers,  at  the  price 
of  ten  cents  per  number.  The  series  is  to 
commence  with  "Le  Lion  Amourenx,"  A 
list  of  the  novels  that  a  young  French  girl  of 
eighteen  might  be  permitted  to  read  was  re- 
cently published  in  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers. AH  Walter  Scott's  novels,  the  "  Vi- 
car of  Wakefield,"  and  "Kobinson  Crusoe," 
in  English ;  and  in  French,  "  T^Wmaque"  1 1 ! 
George  Sand's  "Petite  Fadotte"  and  "Le 
More  au  Diable,"  Lamartine's  "  Genevidve," 
and  one  or  two  of  Jules  Sandeau's  minor  works, 
filled  out  the  list.  Poor  littie  French  girls ! 
if  you  are  brought  op  as  strictly  as  people  pre- 
tend that  you  are,  what  a  dismal  time  yon 
must  have  of  it,  to  he  sure  I  At  a  rndrtt  at  the 
boose  of  Yictor  Hugo  lately,  H.  Yaoqaerie, 
bis  intimate  Mend  and  the  editor  of  the  Bap- 
pdf  read  certain  portions  of  a  forthooming 
work  on  Faust.  .Contrary  to  Goethe,  H.  Yac- 
qnerie  does  not  take  the  legendary  view  of 
Faust  as  a  magician  or  a  student  in  league 
with  the  Evil  One ;  his  Faust  is  the  invent- 
or of  printing,  the  enlightener  of  the  world. 
The  work  will  be  looked  for  with  some  curios- 
ity. Victor  Hugo  also  read  sundry  passages 
A-om  a  scries  of  poems  upon  which  he  is  now 
engaged,  and  which  is  to  be  called  "  The  Art 
of  being  a  Grandfather."  Some  one  has  de- 
soribed  Yictor  as  "the  poet  of  ^nta 

and  of  children."  One  of  these  new  poems 
is  entitled  the  "  Siesta  of  Jeanne,"  its  heroine 
being,  of  course,  the  little  granddaughter  so 
tenderly  beloved  by  tbe  poet.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  after  Yictor  Hugo's  death  an 
enormous  mass  of  literary  productions  of  all 
kinds,  poems,  dramas,  novels,  etc.,  will  be 
found  all  ready  for  publication,  as  he  is  an 
indefatigable  writer,  and  the  works  which 
he  has  of  late  given  to  the  world  do  not  at  all 


represent  the  amount  that  he  baa  written.  "  I 
am  laying  up  a  fortune  for  my  grandchildren," 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  when  once  re- 
proached for  withholding  his  writings  from 
the  world.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  anxious  for 
the  great  poet  to  die,  but  I  teottld  like  to  see 
those  hidden  Measures  brought  forth  into  the 
light  of  day. 

The  "Proois  Yeanradienx"  la  to  be  soo- 
oeeded  on  the  stage  of  the  Yaudeville  this 
evening  by  the  new  drama  in  four  acts,  and  in 
verse,  entitled  "  Jean-Nu-Pieds,"  which  baa 
been  promised  for  so  long.  The  history  of 
the  "  Proc^  Veauradieux  '*  is  a  singular  one, 
and  strikingly  illustrates  the  viciftsitndes  in 
the  affairs  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  ca- 
ter for  the  amusement  of  the  public.  It  wss 
accepted  over  a  year  ago,  but  tbe  directors  had 
not  the  slightest  confidence  in  its  powers  of 
sttracUon.  Piece  after  piece,  failure  after  fail- 
ure, succeeded  each  other  on  the  stage  of  tbe 
Vaudeville  with  disastrous  rapidity.  The 
comediea  of  Barriire  and  I>*Enn«7  had  no 
better  fate  than  the  prodnetions  of  the  veriest 
novices.  Bevivaila  and  noveltiM  were  both 
tried,  and  with  the  same  ill-lndc  At  last 
came  the  1st  of  Jane,  the  close  of  the  Parisian 
theatrical  season.  The  directors  retired,  and 
the  artists  of  the  company  joined  together  in 
an  association  to  perform  during  the  summsr. 
They  needed  a  new  piece,  and  their  choice 
fell  on  M.  Delpit's  drama  of  "Jean-Nu- 
Pieds."  But  they  could  not  get  it  ready  for 
the  1st  of  June.  Some  one  of  their  number 
then  suggested,  "Let  us  bring  out  the  'Pro- 
ems Veauradieux;'  it  will  be  a  dead  failure, 
and  then  we  can  go  on  with  the  new  drama." 
The  suggestion  waa  adopted,  and  the  new 
comedy  was  produced,  without  fuss  orfiour- 
ish  of  any  kind.  To  the  utter  stupefaction 
of  the  management,  it  proved  an  immense  sac- 
cess.  It  has  achieved  its  fifty  nights,  hav- 
ing drawn  crowded  houses  during  the  most 
unpropitious  season  for  Parisian  theatrical  en- 
terprise. Nor  would  it  bo  withdrawn  now  did 
not  its  antlior,  M.  Henneqnin,  graceftiUy  yield 
his  plaoe  to  U.  Delpit,  whose  drama  has  been  . 
ready  and  wuting  for  aix  weeks  past.  The 
"  Proems  Veauradieux  "  will  be  revived  later 
in  the  season.  Ueanwhile,  its  lucky  author 
has  received  orders  for  three  new  plays,  one 
for  the  Palais  Boyal,  one  for  the  Vari^t^s,  and 
another  for  the  Vaudeville.  He  ja  quite  a 
young  man,  being  only  a  few  years  on  the 
shady  side  of  thirty. 

The  Gymnase  has  brought  out  two  new 
plays,  a  one-act  trifle  called  "  Je  d^eone  i 
Midi,"  and  a  three-act  comedy  entitled  '*  Le 
Million  de  M.  Pomard."  The  fint,  though 
crude,  and  ahowing  the  traoes  of  an  nnprao- 
tised  hand,  is  not  wanting  in  vivacity  and  ori- 
ginality. Its  title  ought  really  to  have  been 
"  A  Magistrate's  Morning."  It  is  divided 
into  two  scenes,  one  comic  and  the  other  trag- 
ic. Before  a  juff4  ds  la  paix  there  comes  an 
unhappy  husband,  who  has  reason  to  suspect 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  and  who  has  found  out 
her  evil  doings  in  a  very  comical  manner.  One 
day,  while  looking  at  a  photograph  of  one  of 
the  quays  through  one  of  those  great  magiu- 
fying-^lassea  which  abound  in  tiie  windows 
of  Parisian  print-shops,  he  perceived  in  (me 
eoraer  of  tbe  pietare  a  carriage,  into  which  a 
lady  uid  a  young  gentieman  were  just  aboai 
to  mount.  He  reoognixed  his  wifo  in  the  lady, 
80  be  bought  the  picture,  took  it  home,  en- 
larged it  by  the  usual  process,  and  is  certain 
that  it  is  his  wife.  Kext  comes  the  wife  her- 
self to  complain  of  her  husband.  The  judge 
manages  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and 
dismisses  the  pair  to  conjugal  happiness. 
Then  eaters  a  young  man  whoQomes  to  make 
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a  ebarge  agftinat  a  poacher,  bat  who,  as  the 
jadge  happens  to  kno*,  lias  killed  his  aunt, 
vbose  sole  h«fr  he  iras— not  by  p<ri80D  or 
knifs,  be  it  understood,  bat  by  a  plan  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  "  La  Joie  fait  Peur  ** 
of  Madame  Girardiu.  He  merely  gave  her  to 
nnderarsnd  that  her  son,  who  is  absent  in 
China,  has  suddenly  returned,  and  then  be 
comes  into  her  preeenoe  and  ories,  without  a 
word  of  warning,  "  Tour  eon  is  dead  I "  which 
happened  to  be  aotuully  the  oaae.  The  un- 
happy mother  died  n-om  the  effects  of  the 
shock,  and  her  adroit  assassin  inherited  her 
estate.  The  judge  taxes  the  young  man  with 
his  crime;  he  beoomes Infuriated, and, seiring 
a  pistol  that  is  lying  on  the  desk,  he  fires  at 
his  accuser,  and  missea  him,  whereupon  the 
judge  orders  him  into  custody  for  an  attempt 
at  murder.  "  Twenty  yean  of  the  galleys  I " 
ozoUdms  the  judge,  exnltiogly;  "and  now  for 
my  breakfast-^  d^emu  a  midi."  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  aboTe  outline  of  the  plot,  this  lit- 
tle piece  possesses  a  good  deal  of  force  and 
ori^altty.  The  dialogue  also  is  terse  and 
telling.  The  "  Uillioii  de  M.  Pomard "  re- 
sembles too  much  the  "  Bons  Villageois'*  of 
Sardou.  Like  that  brilliant  comedy,  it  treats 
of  the  miseries  of  a  wealthy  proprietor  from 
Paris,  who  seeks  lo  establish  himself  in  a  ru- 
ral district.  It  was  very  well  acted,  and  is 
quite  amusing,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
Dovel^  in  the  leading  idea. 

The  other  theatres  are  gradually  awdten- 
Ing  from  their  Bsmmer  lethargy.  Anewplme 
called  "  Tbe  Man  with  the  Vhite  Babbit"  has 
been  brooght  out  at  the  Pslais  Eoyal.  It  la 
rimply  a  broad  ftree,  without  any  pretensions 
to  literary  merit.  Such  a  play  most  be  very 
funny  to  be  Buooessful,  and  "The  Man  wit b 
the  White  Babbit "  is  not  very  funny.  The 
Oomidie  Fran^aise  haa  at  luet  announced  a 
semi-novelty,  in  the  shape  of  a  revival  of 
Baron  Lafleur,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  and 
in  verse,  by  Camille  Doucet.  Coquelln  is  to 
play  the  leading  in  this  revival,  which  ta 
to  tHke  place  the  latter  part  of  this  week. 
Hembrie,  the  composer  of  those  very  heavy 
operas,  '^L'Eselave"  and  "Lea Farias,"  hag 
floished  two  more,  which  are  entitled  reepeo* 
tively"Colomba>'and*'TheBedUonk."  The 
libretto  of  the  fbrmer  is  taken  from  Merimte'a 
novel  of  the  some  name. 

Loot  H.  Hoofzb. 


OUS  LONDON  LETTER. 

That  of  late  best-abused  of  artists,  Mr. 
MiU^s,  must  have  made  a  tidy  little  sum  by 
hia  brush,  and  he  seems  to  be  laying  it  out  in 
a  substantial  way.  Juat  now  he  is  building  a 
fine  mansion  not  far  from  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's at  South  Kensington,  and  it  will  cost,  it 
is  said,  over  twenty  thooaand  pounds  before 
it  is  finished. 

There  are  misprints  and  misprints.  Some 
are  laughable,  others  are  merely  irritating. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  L  have  ever  aeen 
pean  in  a  London  weekly  this  week.  The 
paper  in  queation  oontidnB  an  article  on  pres- 
ent-day chivalry,  and  in  the  course  of  it  the 
fiunous  lines  of  Lovelace — 

"  Tet  tbM  IncoDStaocy  Is  such 
Aa  yon,  too,  shall  adore : 
I  conld  not  love  you,  sweet,  so  mnCb, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more 

are  printed  as  follows : 

"  Tet  tbis  Inconstancy  is  sncb 
As  yon,  too,  shall  adore : 
I  could  not  love  you,  sweet,  so  mncii, 
Loved  X  not  JSuMoA  Jfdorv/ " 


Some  wag  of  a  compositor  la  obviously  re- 
sponsible for  the  last  two  words ;  maybe  he 
haa  been  revenging  himself  on  the  contributor 
for  hta  illegible  handsoript.  But  Imagine  that 
gentleman's  ftelings  1 

The  snpcessful  young  songstress,  Made- 
moiselle Tbalberg,  is,  I  am  told,  about  to  un- 
dertake an  operatic  tour  in  the  English  prov- 
inoes  in  conjunction  with  MeBdemoiselles  Alba- 
ni  and  Belocca,  and  with  the  inde&tigable  Sir 
Jul  ins  Benedict  as  conductor.  "  Indefatigable 
Sir  Julius,"  I  may  well  say.  There  never  was 
a  more  favorite  musician  among  the  fair  sex 
than  lie.  Early  in  the  day  he  gives  lessons  at 
any  number  of  young  ladiea'  private  schools, 
and  in  the  evening  we  find  him  wielding  tbe 
iotoft  at  some  concert  or  festival  miles  and 
miles  away. 

Ueaars.  Hamilton'a  panorama  of  America 
is  at  present "  located  "  at  the  Great  St.  James's 
Mall,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  Is  not  drawing 
good  houses.  The  fact  is,  the  days  of  pano- 
ramas are  past,  just  as  are  the  days  of  menage- 
ries and  Punoh-and-Jndy  shows.  Tet  many 
of  Messrs.  Hamilton's  views  are  very  cleverly 
painted,  and  they  have,  moreover,  secured  a 
right  genial  and  veraatiie  "  guide,"  Mr.  Arthur 
Matlheson,  the  librettist,  a  gentleman  pretty 
well  known,  I  am  g^ven  to  understand,  in  your 
Empire  City. 

Aa  I  write,  tbe  first  promenade  concert  (at 
Covent  Garden)  of  the  season  is  on  the  point 
of  being  ^ven.  Tbis  year,  ss  lost,  the  con- 
certs are  to  be  underthe  direction  of  the  well- 
known  TOfVeahment  oontractors,  ICessrs.  Gatti. 
For  the  opening  night.  Signer  Arditti  haa  ar- 
ranged *'  a  grand  aeleoUon  4s  the  odvertlae- 
ments  put  it — *' fh)m  Wagner's  'Lohengrin,' 
fbr  full  orchestra  and  military  bands,"  while 
the  principal  vocalists  are  Uesdemoisellcs  Bi- 
anohi  and  Christino  and  Mr.  (notSlgDor,  mark 
you!)  v.  Fabrini. 

Mias  Florence  Marryat  —  or  rather  Mrs. 
Boss-Church — the  editor  of  Lmdon  Soei^, 
one  of  the  best  paying  of  our  magazines,  has 
a  daughter  who  la  taking  to  the  stage.  The 
young  lady's  name  is  Eva,  and  very  shortly 
she  win  make  hetdibut  at  London-by-the-Sea, 
otherwise  Brighton.  If  she  Is  only  as  clever 
an  elocntionist  aa  her  mother,  she  will  soon 
make  her  way. 

The  French  edition  of  Foe*B  "  Baven,"  by 
Stiphane  MallarmA,  which  you  referred  to  a 
week  or  two  ago,  is  a  ponderous  tome,  indeed. 
Hy  ftiend  Mr.  Ingram  has  hod  one  of  the  vol- 
umes (only  two  hundred  and  forty  have  been 
printed)  presented  to  him  ;  this,  like  its  fel- 
lows, is  two  feet  high  by  eighteen  inches 
broad.  Manet's  illustrations  are  wonderfhlly 
weird  and  imaginative ;  tbey  remind  one  of 
Dor^.  By-the-way,  Mr,  Ingram's  edition  of 
Poe  ia  in  its  third  edition. 

A  few  days  hence  Mr.  John  S.  Clarke  will 
appear  as  star"  at  the  Haymarket,  and,  by- 
and-by,  Miss  Neilson  will  appear  there  as  Ju- 
Utt.  The  Teteran  author  of  "  Box  and  Cox," 
Mr,  Madison  Morton,  is  bnsy  on  a  tbree-aot 
comedy  for  the  same  theatre,  and  Mr.  Henty 
J.  Byron  and  W.  S.  Gilbert  are  likewise  writ- 
ing pieces  for  it.  In  his  piece  Mr.  Byron  will 
himself  take  pvt.  From  all  which  you  will 
see  that  Mr.  Sothem  intends  to  inaugurate  his 
msnsgement  thoroughly  well. 

I  mentioned  Hr.  Byron  just  now — a  fact 
which  reminds  mo  that  he  has  written  a  most 
amusing  article  on  "  Professional  Supersti- 
tions "  for  the  first  number  of  the  forthcoming 
London ^offiaiM,  Let  megiveyou  a"plum" 
out  of  it.  Describing  an  interview  with  a  cer- 
tain manager,  whose  unswervable  rule  "  was 
never  to  transact  any  theatrical  business  on  a 
Friday,  he  says : 


"  X  had  at  that  time  done  little  elM  dn- 
matically  than  ootnpositions  of  a  comic  chii< 
aoter,  wnioh,  supported  as  tbey  then  were 
produced  far  more  effect  than  iheu'  intritda 
merits  in  any  way  warranted,  and  I  felt  cod- 
aiderable  timidity  In  approaoluDg  the  prmitca 
of  tbe  manager.  However,  I  opened  oat  iht 
subject,  dilated  on  its  attractive  quBlities.tQ|- 
gested  a  suitable  cast,  and  was  altogetlier  get- 
ting on  swimmingly  when  the  iDeviubU 
/terms'came  on  the  tosethervith 
no  less  inevitable  disclosure  of  the  6xj  of  th« 
week.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sodden  oluiige 
in  the  countenance  of  my  hitherto  most  ami- 
able friend.  He  rose,  shut-to  )iis  desk  wiilj  i 
bang,  and — well,  he  did  not  etactly  order  me 
out,  but  he  so  convincingly  let  me  see  thtl  tbe 
interview  was  closed,  nid,  like  the  senvbla 
dog  in  the  play,  I  descended  the  monageriil 
staircase  with  alacrity. 

"  The  following  day  I  received  a  Banncou 
to  the  ffreat  marra  presence.  He  was  osce 
more  allgeniality.  It  was  Saturday,  and,  de- 
spite its  being  the  one  dsy  in  the  week  co 
which  one  would  imagine  a  manager  would  set 
smile,  my  friend  in  question  eniile,  ind 
handed  me  a  check  with  the  blandeet  cor- 
diality. 

"  ^  And  now,'  I  ventured  to  remark,  btTiiii 
pocketed  tbe  cheek  aa  a  sagepreotDtion— 'ina 
now,  may  I  inquire  what  there  is  so  lenibla 
about  Friday  as  a — * 

"' Don't  1*  he  exclaimed,  loudly;  'doo't 
mention  that  day  to  me.  I  hate  it.  1  never 
produce  a  new  piece  on  a  Friday ;  I  aevei^' 

"*0h,  indeed]*  I  replied,  latber  knoaio^ 
ly,  as  I  thought.  'How  aboat  BoxinK-d>'j' 
Toe  Christmas  pieces  oome  out  on  that  itj,l 
believe.  When  it  falls  on  a  Fiid^,do;oo 
postpone  your  production  T ' 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  mingled 
contempt  and  ecorn  which  overspread  the 
manager's  countenance  at  this  qnestianof 
mine.  We  didn't  speak  for  months. 

"  I  have  since  then  never  met  but  oDemnt- 
ager  who  would  hear  of  producing  a  new  play 
on  a  Friday,  and  he  did  so  because  it  wn  his 
benefit.  It  was  a  melodrama  of  my  o«o,  ud 
it  ran  seven  months.  But,  of  oonrse,  (httwai 
only  the  exception  that  proved  the  rule." 

Mr.  T.  AdolphuB  Trollops  has  given  d<, 
within  the  lost  few  days,  two  volumes  of  hii 
short  tales.  The  first  is  called  "  Diamond  trt 
Diamond ;  a  Story  of  Tusoan  Life."  Then 
are  othent  entitled  "Vittoria  AcoorambeBi," 
'*  The  GoUen  Book  of  Ton»llo,"  "  Thelheh- 
ess  Veronica,"  etc.  Mesara.  Chapman  AM 
arc  tbe  pnblkhers.  Another  work  whidihu 
just  been  issned  ia  "The  Abode  of  Soov: 
Observations  on  a  Journey  from  Chinese  Tlii- 
bet  to  the  Indian  Cnuoaaus,  through  theCpfW 
Valine  of  the  Himalaya."  Tbis  is  bj  Mr. 
Andrew  Wilson,  and  is  published  b?  Metns. 
Blackwood.  I  ahould  tell  yon  here  thit  as 
anonymous  novel  recently  issued  by  Mesin. 
Bentley— it  is  called  "  Comin'  thro'  the  Bje" 
— is  rumored  to  be  by  Miss  Broughton.  The 
AtAausum  says  there  is  a  great  deal  of  power 
in  it ;  so  there  is— and  it  is  certsiaJy  Bhodi- 
Bronghtonish  power,  which  is  by  no  mess* 
easy  to  imitate.  Who  can  depict  fiuhiontbla 
lovers  BO  well  as  ahel 

The  Scotch  folk  renuun  as  "  unco  gnld  "  u 
ever— that  la,  the  few  of  them  who  still  reude 
ayont  the  Tweed.  When  thqr  come  over  hen 
their  intense  piousness  Is  soon  rubbed  off  m 
their  desperate  struggles  to  get  on,  and  it  u 
not  long  before  they  full  Into  our  wicked  way*. 
However,  in  "  the  land  of  the  mountain  and 
the  fiood"  iUelf,  they  still  have  a  strong  ob- 
jection to  theatres,  as  you  will  guess  when  I 
tell  you  tliat  they  have  at  the  present  mo- 
ment only  eight  or  teu  in  their  midst.  There 
are,  for  instance,  three  in  Glasgow  (but  th»n 
Glasgow  is  a  very  "fast"  city),  one  in  Edin- 
burgh, one  in  Greenock,  one  in  Dundee,  sad 
one  in  Aberdeen.  Penh  has  no  theatre  at  sD, 
and  within  the  last  few  days  it  has  been  agi- 
tated to  its  very  centre  beoaose  a  couple  of 
daring  and  ungodly  indirldnabi  have  been  an- 
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deaToriog  to  obtain  lioensestj  erect  one.  Bless 
yon,  the  mas'iBtratea  would  tiot  hear  of  such  a 
tliiag  1  Tber  rose  m  taam  agaiust  the  im- 
pious applloation,  bedridden  bailies  erea  got 
out  of  tluir  beds  to  denotlDca  it,  There  nev- 
ur  Was  sneh  a  icene,  and  in  the  end,  of  course, 
the  woald-be  managers  retired  mightily  dis- 
comforted. All  tliis  reminds  me  of  an  anec- 
dote mj  ftiend  Mr.  Joseph  Eldted,  who  U 
Jnst  novplayiuff,  and  playing  capitally,  too, 
JftM<r  JTon  in  "  The  Ticlcet-of-Leavo  Man  "  at 
the  Olympic,  told  me  a  little  while  ago.  At 
the  time  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  Hoyal  was 
burnt  down  be  wub  the  lessee  of  the  local 
operetta-house,  the  only  other  plaoe  of  amuse- 
ment in  "  Auld  Beekle."  Naturally,  he  was 
not  over-Borry  at  the  calamity;  I  won't  say 
that  he  actnaliy  r^olced,  but  some  of  the 
*'  pros  "  under  him  did,  for  they  a^ed,  yon 
see,  that  the  canny  inhabitants  were  now  bound 
to  come  and  see  them.  As  for  bis  Abends  out- 
side, they  poked  him  slyly  in  the  ribs,  oalled 
him  *'  lueky  dog,"  and  hinted  jooularly  that 
bo  himself  had  applied  the  matoh  which 
had  set  the  riral  bouse  in  flames.  In  the  end, 
Ur.  Eldred  waa  so  impresaed  with  the  idea 
tliat  hts  fortune  was  about  to  be  made  that  the 
evening  after  the  conflagration  he  had  bis 
doors  barricaded,  hired  extra  money-takers, 
box-keepers,  and  check-takers— in  short,  made 
every  necessary  preparation  for  the  grand 
*'  rush"  and  "crush"  that  was  expecteii.  Ah, 
at  that  time  he  little  knew  how  superstitioua 
Scotchmen  are  I  The  curtain  rose  to  the  worst 
bouse  he  ever  had ;  he  eould  have  counted  the 
mudienee  on  his  flngersl  The  good  folk  of 
Scotland's  oq»ital  looked  upon  the  destmction 
of  the  Tbestze  Royal  as  a  wsming  to  them. 
**  It's  a  vbitation  of  the  Almighty^"  declared 
they.  "Na,  na,"  siUd  one  worthy  old  shop- 
keeper, "PlI  ne'er  gang  to  a  theatre  again; 
it'a  the  dcil's  hooae,  that  is  it  I " 

Tliis  is  an  age  of  testimonials.  Why,  was 
it  not  only  the  other  day  that  a  society  was 
founded,  the  memberB  of  which  were  escli  to 
receive  at  stated  intervals  a  service  of  plate,  a 
valuable  gold  watch,  orsomething  of  that  kind, 
subscribed  for  by  the  other  members  ?  The 
latest  testimonial  talked  about  is  one  for  Dr. 
Charles  Uackay,  the  well-known  song-writer 
and  journalist  (who  does  not  know  his  "  Cheer, 
Boys,  Cheerl").  The  learned  doctor  is  well 
on  in  life  (I  need  liardly  remind  you  that  he 
lived  in  New  York  for  some  years),  and  few 
in  their  literary  oapaoity  have  served  fchrir 
eonntry  better.  Doubtless  the  testimonial 
will  be  a  snbRtsntial  one  :  indeed,  the  names 
of  the  committee  wonid  insure  that.  Here  are 
a  few  of  them :  the  Dukes  of  Westminster  and 
Butberland,  the  Marquises  of  Lome  and  Bar- 
tiogton,  Earl  Bussell,  Frofeesor  Tyndall,  and 
Mr.  Theodore  Martin. 

Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  the  distingnishod 
astronomer  and  editor  of  Nature,  is.  I  am  told, 
about  to  start  on  a  very  pleasant  mission.  He 
has  been  deputed  by  our  government  to  visit 
the  various  courts  of  Europe  and  lay  before 
them  the  advisability  of  their  sending'* ex- 
hibits "  to  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  sd- 
entifle  instmmenu  at  South  Kensington.  As 
he  will  have  okU  Uanduj  our  astronomer  re- 
Jotoes  mnolily,  to  use  Artemus's  phrase. 

Didn't  I  tell  you,  some  weeks  ago,  that  Ur. 
Ingrsm  is  engaged  on  a  lengthy  life  of  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Ravenl"  Any  way,  such  is 
the  ease,  and  I  think  Mr.  Btoddard  will  be 
■Muewhat  disconcerted  when  it  appears.  For 
why  1  That  gentleman  has  declared  positively 
that  Foe  was  never  iu  ifranoe ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pens that  Mr.  Ingram  has  in  his  poBsession  a 
fall  aocount  of  the  poet's  adventures  there. 
Hs  diototed  it  to  a  lady-friend  aa  be  lay,  aa 


he  thought,  on  his  death-bed  at  his  cottage  at 
Fordbom  —  dictated  it  tiecKuse,  as  he  said, 
"  the  pablishers  would  all  bo  greedy  for  hie 
life"  when  he  was  gone  I  Mr.  lugrtm  has 
promised  to  give  me  a  remmi  of  it  for  my 
next  letter ;  so,  meanvMLe,  ««n6.  m^. 

Will  Williams. 


Alf  IMPBOrXJ>  SOSEW-PROPELLSB. 

AMONG  the  numberless  inventions  upon 
the  merits  of  wUch  naval  engineers 
and  architects  are  called  upon  to  decide, 
those  relating  to  Improvementa  in  the  form 
or  geoeral  construetion  of  tiie  sorew-propel- 
ler  occupy  a  prominent  place.  In  si^te  of 
the  active  efforts  of  mechaates  and  inventors, 
however,  it  rarely  occurs  that  their  plans  pos- 
sesa  sufficient  merit  to  commend  their  adop- 
tion ;  hence,  when  any  worthy  plan  is  sub- 
mitted, the  traveling  public,  tc^thw  with 


ing  in  contact  with  a  wbnie,  that  she  was  un- 
able to  proceed  on  her  royage,  but  returned 
to  Liverpool  for  repairs.  It  was  with  a  view 
to  overcome  these  objections  that  Mr.  Orif- 
fiths  suggested  the  plan  here  illustrated,  and 
as  the  English  Admiralty  regarded  it  of  suf- 
ficient merit  to  deserve  s  thorough  trial,  and 
as  that  trial  proved  a  success,  we  are  induced 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
subject. 

As  described  in  The  Enginter,  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths plan  is  to  put  the  screw  into  a  casing 
of  fifty  by  seventy-five  per  cent.  larger  area 
than  that  of  the  screw-disk,  and  provided 
witfa  an  opening  nndemeatb,  so  that  the 
screw  is  not  supplied  with  water  that  would 
otherwiM  flow  into  the  space  left  by  the  ship, 
nor  does  the  ship  rob  it  of  any  of  the  water 
whieh  it  requires  to  force  back  In  order  to 
give  the  fltll  forward  thrust  Then,  as  is  evi- 
dent by  an  examination  of  the  accompanying 
illustration,  the  screw — there  sfaown  by  the 
doited  lines — is  completely  protected  from 


those  who  are  directly  interested  in  all  im- 
provements in  mechanical  engineering,  would 
do  well  to  inform  themselves  regarding  its 
special  merits.  Among  the  earliest  and  most 
forcible  of  the  many  objections  raised  against 
the  screw  or  fan-propeller  was,  that  it  occu- 
pied a  place  so  directly  in  the  wake  of  the 
ship  as  not  to  be  able  to  utilize  the  full  re- 
sisting power  of  the  waters — in  other  words, 
that  the  screw,  from  its  very  location,  must 
needs  act  upon  a  current  of  water  flowing 
away  tcom  it.  Nor  is  this  objection  without 
foree,  and  hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  inven- 
tions to  which  we  faave  alluded  are  designed 
to  nteet  it.  Another  serious  otgection  to  the 
screw  as  a  means  ofpropuldon  is,  that  when 
broken,  as  it  Is  liable  to  be  by  contact  with 
ice,  floating  spars,  or  even  large  fish,  there 
is  no  remedy  but  to  return  to  port  and  go 
upon  the  dock?.  An  instance  of  this  charac- 
ter is  just  at  hand,  foreign  dispatches  having 
within  a  few  days  announced  that  one  of  the 
ocean-steamers  so  injured  her  screw,  by  corn- 


contact  with  foreign  objects  such  as  we  have 
mentioned.  Another  argument  in  favor  of 
the  casing  is,  that  when  adapted  to  war-ves- 
aels  it  will  act  the  part  of  an  armor-plate 
about  the  screw,  thos  protecting  it  from  shot 
and  shell,  and,  what  is  a  more  probable 
source  of  danger,  the  bursting  of  torpedoes. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan  were 
regarded  as  of  sufficient  force  to  justify  the 
naval  officials  in  authorizing  a  practical  test, 
to  which  end  H.  U.  S.  Bruiser  was  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  inventor.  Of  course,  the 
only  question  to  be  definitely  determhied  by 
a  triid-trip  was  the  value  of  the  casing  as  an 
^  to  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  its  use  as  a 
guard  or  armor  being  self-evident.  The  re- 
port of  this  trial  reads  as  follows : 

*■  The  Bruiser  was  first  tried  on  the  S6th  of 
February  with  her  propeller  fitted  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  her  course  twlng  over  the  meas- 
ured distance  within  the  breakwater  at  Plym- 
outh. The  foree  of  the  wind  was  two  to 
three,  and  Its  direeUon  eost-sontheaat,  abd  tho 
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sea  smooth.  Thsdrai^ht  of  thealiip  was  eight 
feet,  botb  fore-and-aft,  and  she  ma  in  evarjr 
way  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  sea.  The 
screw  fitted  vas  one  of  Orifflths',  vlth  two 
blades,  having  a  diameter  of  six  feet  aod  eight 
foot  pitch  ;  with  sixty  nominal  horse-power, 
tind  a  mean  pressure  in  the  cylinders  of  86.79 
pounds,  her  mean  nnmber  of  revolutions,  after 
six  ruQi,  was  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one 
per  mile,  and  her  true  mean  speed  8.016  knots. 
Having  been  docked,  and  the  casing  fitted  to 
her,  as  shown  in  the  acoompaoyiog  lUustrar 
tion,  she  was  again  tried  on  the  id  inatant, 
under  almost  similar  oireumsunoes  to  those  of 
the  first  trial.  The  force  of  the  wind  and 
the  state  of  the  sea  were  the  some,  though  the 
direction  of  the  former  was  sontliweat  instead 
of  east-southeast.  She  carried  one  more  ton 
of  coals,  and  her  trim  was  a  little  different, 
b^ng  seven  feet  ten  ioohes  forward,  and  eight 
ftet  one  iuoh  aft.  With  the  same  nominal 
horac-power,  and  only  .4  more  indicated,  the 
mean  number  of  revolutions  was  only  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  whereas  the  speed 
gained  was  8.271  knots,  or  rather  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  knot  beyond  what  was  realised 
without  the  oasing.*' 

From  these  results  it  is  evident  that  the 
olaims  of  the  inventor  were  fully  justified, 
and  that,  by  means  of  a  Tery  simple  improve- 
ment, both  the  speed  and  safety  of  steam- 
ifalps  are  likely  to  be  eohaneed.  In  the  prea- 
ent  connection  we  learn  that  Hr.  Orlfflths's 
scheme,  when  fully  perfected,  inToWes  a  tiir 
more  decided  innovation  than  that  above  de- 
scribed. This  is  nothing  leas  than  the  use 
of  two  small  screws  instead  of  one  Ui^  one, , 
and  putting  one  of  the  lorews  of  the  bow  of 
the  vessel,  the  other  being,  ai  nsnal,  at  the 
stern.  Already  certain  experiments  have 
been  mnde  with  this  bow-screw,  and  the  re- 
sults seem  to  have  been  most  favorable.  At 
least  the  success  of  the  casing,  as  shown  by 
the  Bruiser,  vas  so  marked,  that  the  govern- 
ment have  placed  a  scrcw-lannch  at  Mr.  Qrif- 
fiths'silisposal,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  proposes 
to  test  the  system  of  bow  and  stem  screws. 
We  shall  await  the  results  with  interest,  and 
report  them  to  our  readers  as  soon  as  tbey 
are  laid  before  us. 


Thk  mythical  "  oldest  inhabitant,"  whose 
chief  function  seems  to  be  the  yearly  an- 
nouncement that  *'  he  never  knew  such  a  sea- 
son as  the  present,"  is  likely,  for  once  at  least, 
to  have  his  statement  stand  undisputed.  The 
month  of  August  just  passed  will  long  be  re- 
membered and  stand  upon  the  weather  records 
as  the  '*  wettest"  ever  known.  It  not  unfre- 
qnently  happens  that,  owing  to  a  lack  of  pre- 
vious careFul  observaUon,  or  a  treacherous 
memory,  we  are  prone  to  regard  certain  dl- 
matio  conditions  as  unusual  and  phenomenal, 
when,  were  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand, 
we  should  find  them  little  different  trom  those 
of  each  preceding  year.  With  the  month 
just  passed,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  exceptional  extent,  duration,  and  vio- 
lence of  the  daily  rainfalls,  as  is  attested  by 
the  following  official  statement  from  the  Sig- 
nal-Bureau at  Washington.  During  the  first 
eighteen  days  of  August,  the  rainfall  in  the 
city  of  New  York  was  9.S7  inohes,  while  that 
for  the  whole  month  daring  the  four  preced- 
ing years  was  as  follows : 

Angnst,  1871  6.48  Inches. 

"    wn  fl.»  " 

"   len  4.15  " 

"     1874  .8.0  " 


From  this  table  it  appears  that,  up  to  the  18th 
of  the  month  of  Angnst  just  passed,  the  rain- 
fall waa  three  times  that  of  the  whole  month 
of  the  previous  year,  and  the  record  of  a  sin- 
gle day's  storm  gives  over  three  inches,  or  aa 
much  as  fell  during  the  whole  of  the  preced- 
ing months  of  May  and  June.  With  these  facts 
in  mind,  and  with  the  reports  iVom  abroad  and 
the  West,  that  a  like  condition  exists  there,  the 
question  as  to  the  true  cause  of  this  undue 
precipitation  "  becomes  one  of  general  inter- 
est ;  and,  now  that  we  have  a  bureau  whose 
special  fanotion  it  is  to  know  all  about  the 
weather,  an  answer  may  vary  properly  be  de- 
manded fnm  that  quuter.  This  answer,  as 
given  by  LleatenantBeall,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Signal  Bureau  In  New  York,  b  as  fol- 
lows: "Two  months  ago,  la  Jane,  ve  ob- 
served winds  coming  into  the  Southern  States 
from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  These  winds,  com- 
ing fVom  such  a  large  body  of  water,  brought 
with  them  heavy  quantities  of  moisture,  and, 
passing  over  the  Appalachian  range,  blew  into 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  forced  this 
moisture  up  into  colder  strata  of  air,  which 
condensed  it,  and  produced  the  rain.  These 
southern  winds  are  continuing  still.  In  sec- 
tions of  Geo^fia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
which  are  south  of  this  range  of  mountains, 
and  where  the  moisture  has  not  been  con- 
densed, there  has  been  less  than  one  Inch  of 
rain.  But  we,  here  in  New  York  and  dl  over 
the  Middle  States,  get  the  heneflt  of  It  so  long 
as  these  southern  winds  continue.  Since 
Monday  morning  (Angnst  ISth)  there  is  a  de- 
cline in  the  atmosphere  in  the  northwest,  first 
in  Dakota,  yesterday  in  Leavenworth,  to-day 
in  Nashville.  I  am  hardly  satisfied  yet  that 
it  will  reach  us  here ;  it  may  not  be  felt  in 
this  section,  but,  if  this  cool  wave  does  con- 
tinue to  go  eastward,  it  will  produce  cooler 
weather  and  a  cessation  of  precipitation." 
When  further  questioned  by  an  enterprising 
"  interviewer  "  as  to  the  cause  of  the  inutida- 
tions  in  Hungary  and  France,  Lieutenant  Beall 
stated  that,  as  areoa  of  high  preasure  had  been 
observed  over  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
the  result  woald  be  sonthem  winds ;  these, 
passing  northward  over  the  Uediterranean, 
would  become  saturated  with  moisture,  and 
when  the  cold  heights  of  the  Alps  and  Ap- 
ennines were  reached  a  condensation  and  enor- 
moua  precipitation  would  naturally  oocur. 
^om  these  facts  and  deductions  we  reach  the 
disheartening  conclusion  that  when  it  rains 
we  must  be  content  to  let  it  rain,  thankful, 
however,  that  we  are  wiser  than  our  fhthers 
were,  and,  though  that  knowledge  is  of  no 
avwl  to  avert  the  catastrophe,  we  may  yet  be 
in  a  d^ree  prepared  fbr  its  advent. 

Thk  influenoe  of  the  differently  -  colored 
light-rays  upon  vegetable  growth  having  been 
made  the  snt^ect  of  extended  observation,  the 
resnltt  of  which  we  have  fVom  time  to  time 
reported,  attention  is  now  directed  to  certain 
kindred  experiments  on  animals.  These  were 
conducted  by  M.  Tbury,  and  may  be  briefly 
reviewed  as  follows :  Two  separate  batches  of 
frogs' -eggs  were  placed  the  one  under  colorless 
and  the  other  under  green  glass,  all  the  other 
conditions  being  identical.  The  method  and 
rapidity  of  growth  were  oareAilly  noted,  with 
the  following  results :  The  development  of  the 
eggs  under  the  colorless  glass,  where  they  were 
exposed  to  pure  sunlight,  was  rapid  and  nor- 
miX^  and  at  the  end  of  Hay  these  creatures 
were  over  an  inch  and  one-half  In  length,  with 
well-developed  hlnd-legs.  With  those  nnder 
the  green  shade  the  growth  was  stnnted  and 
abnormal,  being  at  the  and  of  Kay  but  throe- 
qoarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  blaekish 


color,  and  withonl  a  trace  of  hind-1^.  By 
the  lOth  of  Jane,  many  of  the  first  batch  hod 
thdr  fore-legs,  and  were  changed  to  frogs, 

while  in  the  latter  no  legs  appeared,  and  they 
breathed  still  through  their  gills ;  and  on  the 
2d  of  August  all  of  the  first  were  frogs,  while 
the  second  batch  were  dead,  never  having  at- 
tained even  to  the  first  stage  of  development 
in  which  the  hind-legs  are  formed.  It  thus 
appears  that  conditions  which,  in  the  case  of 
certain  vegetables,  may  prove  favorable  to 
growth,  are  fatal  to  animal  life;  and,  while 
grapes  may  thrive  in  blue  light,  frvgs  grow 
best  nnder  the  Aill  influence  of  all  the  aolar 
rays.  It  is  true  that  we  have  aa  yet  do  report 
regarding  the  possible  inflnenoe  of  the  other 
colored  rays,  bine,  red,  and  yellow ;  atiU  the 
effect  of  the  green  nty  would  seem  to  aoggest 
like  or  kindred  resalta  from  any  other  partial 
exolnaion  of  the  ftall  white  Ught  of  the  son. 

In  a  brief  notice  made  many  months  since 
of  certain  novel  uses  of  electridty,  onr  read- 
ers may  recall  the  fact  that  we  then  urgently 
advocated  the  formation  of  a  company  which 
should  agree  to  furnish  all  our  houses  with 
standard  time  by  the  aid  of  eleotrio  docks. 
TheM  were  to  be  plaoed  on  oar  mantels,  or  in 
niches  constructed  for  thfOi  and  were  to  be 
operated  by  electric  currents  conducted  into 
the  house  along  wires  imbedded  in  the  walls, 
the  whole  circuit  to  be  regulated  by  a  stand- 
ard dock  at  the  company's  office.  So  feasible 
is  this  plan,  and  so  much  would  be  gained  by 
it  in  securing  accurate  time  without  the  re- 
peated winding  and  regulating  of  the  house- 
hold clocks,  that  the  wonder  is  that  in  this 
age  of  invention  and  enterprise  the  scheme 
has  waited  bo  long  forthe  capital  needed  for  its 
fiutherance.  We  pay  for  water  and  light,  and 
in  our  large  commercial  buildings  heat  ia  also 
fhmished  from  a  central  reservoir.  How  long 
must  It  then  be  before  we  ore  wtited  upon  by 
the  agent  of  the  coming  electric  dock  com- 
pany!  We  have  been  prompted  to  make  this 
reference  to  the  sabject  in  view  of  the  an- 
nouncement received  from  Paris  that  M.  Lo- 
verrier  has  proposed  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Sefate 
to  put  a."  the  public  clocks  of  that  city  in  con- 
nection vith  the  clock  at  the  Observatory, 
which  instrument  is  placed  in  the  Catacombs, 
BO  as  to  be  aa  free  as  possible  from  all  surfaoa 
vibrations.  Although  this  scheme  is  limited 
to  the  public  clocks,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  extended  to  Include  all  private 
as  well  as  public  timepieces. 

As  an  immediate  and  almost  essential  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  advances  in  the  meth- 
ods of  torpedo-warfare  oome  plans  and  devices 
either  for  guarding  against  the  disastroos  ef- 
fects of  these  submarine  enemies,  or  for  remov- 
ing them  before  they  have  bera  exploded.  To 
this  latter  class  belongs  the  invention  of 
Messrs.  Denaroute,  by  which  a  diver  ia  en- 
abled, without  communication  or  oonnection 
with  the  surflm,  to  remain  for  a  long  time 
nnder  water.  Directing  his  mov^enta  by 
means  of  a  compass  and  lamp,  which  may  be 
lighted  or  extinguished  at  pleasure,  the  dSver 
oan  dther  plaoe  or  remove  torpedpee  with  no 
fear  of  bdng  observed  from  above.  While  no 
detailed  description  of  this  apparatus  haa  yet 
reached  un,  It  is  evident  that  the  air  for  breath- 
ing Is  taken  down  in  a  compressed  form,  while 
the  light  may  be  an  electric  one,  obtdned  from 
a  battery  attached  to  the  person  of  the  diver. 
Certain  experiments  recently  made  before  the 
Eugliah  torpedo  committee  are  said  to  have 
been  very  utisfaetoir- 

Thb  BngUth  Mtekanie  states  that  a  new 

"log"  has  been  Invented  and  patented  1^ 
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Mr.  W.  Clark  BuHsell,  which  is  said  to  indi- 
cate the  speed  of  a  Bbip  at  a  glance  vithoat 
any  preliminary  timinff.  It  oon^ta  of  a  dial 
placed  on  deob  and  connected  to  a  line  and  log 
thrown  overboard.  As  soon  as  the  line  be- 
comes taut  the  index  points  to  the  rate  of 
speed  at  which  the  vessel  is  travoling  through 
the  water.  Presuming  that  the  new  log  is  as 
trustworthy  as  others  employing  a  line,  etc., 
towing  in  the  sea,  it  has  a  great  advantage  in 
tliat  its  indications  are  read  on  an  inatmment 
fixed  on  deck. 


SOTBWOnTBY  TBUTQS  QLBASSB  SERB 
ASH  TSERB. 

TJT  the  last  Fravrr  an  article  by  Mr.  W. 

Longman,  which  he  calls  "  Impressions  oT 
Madeira,"  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
infomuuion,  well  t(rfd,  about  this  atnuige  and 
pioturesque  Island  of  the  Atlantic : 

It  was  getting  dusk  as  we  neared  Uadeira, 
and  had  become  quite  dark  when  we  landed 
at  Fnnohal.  When  I  awoke  the  next  morning 
and  looked  Into  the  beantifol  garden  of  IQles's 
^itel,  1  oonld  not  but  admire  the  richness  of 
the  tropical  vegetation  with  which  it  is  abun- 
dantly filled.  Tin  remoter  scene  waa  also 
line.  The  moantaina  rose  in  the  baokgronnd, 
and  the  hooses  crept  pictnraaqnaly  up  the 
ateep  sides  of  the  hills  on  which  the  town  la 
bailt. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  more  of  the  island,  for  the 
Aiends  I  found  at  the  hotel  were  detennined 
I  should  lose  no  time.  After  breakfast  we 
went,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  and 
another  in  a  hammock,  to  one  of  the  voloanio 
ravinbs  by  which  the  dty  is  intersected,  and 
which  descend  from  the  central  group  of  moun- 
tains.  We  went  np  the  steep,  paved  street, 
between  walls,  on^  we  arrived  at  a  water- 
eoorse,  by  tiie  aide  of  which  we  entered  the 
ravine.  In  the  afternoon  we  rode  to  a  small, 
prettily>wooded  hillock,  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  Funcbal,  called  the  Pico  do  Fnncho, 
from  which  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  mountain- 
view  it  often  commands. 

But  the  first  impression  produced  on  my 
nuod  waH,  I  confess,  one  of  some  little  disap- 
pointment. This  was,  perhaps,  partly  pro- 
dnoed  by  the  prcsenoe,  on  my  arrlv^,  of  one 
of  those  too  frequent  mtsts  which  veil  the 
moantuns,  and  riescend  so  low  as  to  form  a 
canopy  hardly  above  the  highest  ftttn^M — as 
the  briUiantly-gardened  eountty-honsea  of  the 
Fanehal  residents  are  called.  I  can  well  im- 
agine the  striking  beauty  of  the  island  when 
first  seen  after  a  voy^e  from  the  Cape,  abotdd 
tha  mountains  be  unclouded  or  covered  only 
anfilciently  to  veil  a  portion  of  their  loveliness. 
Bat  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  them  in 
this  state,  and  even  had  I  thus  beheld  them  I 
should  still  bavo  felt  some  disappointment. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  especially, 
there  are  many  defects  in  natural  beauty,  and 
in  all  that  combines  to  produce  the  feeling 
of  satisfaction  and  delight  which  is  derived 
fh>m  the  enjoyment  of  Nature  in  all  its  vari- 
ous details.  Some  of  these  defects  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  island,  but  others  are  espo- 
dally  oboracteristie  of  its  southern  portion. 
There  Is,  in  that  part  of  it,  a  striking  and  \&~ 
mentable  deScdnuty  of  trees,  and  of  all  really 
wild  flowers.  The  volcanic  ravinea  are  arid 
and  repnlaiTe.    Tliere  ia  no  comdiness  or 


beauty  of  form  in  them.  They  are  seams 
which  Nature  may  not  have  had  time  to 
clothe  with  decency;  for  Madeira,  geological- 
ly, Is  not  only  very  young,  but,  being  a  self- 
formed  island,  and  having  never  been  a  part 
of  a  continent,  it  has  never  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  physical  continental  intercourse. 
Man,  Indeed,  ha.<t  built  up  terraces  to  bold  the 
soil,  and  covered  every  nook  and  vantage- 
ground  with  vines  and  sugsr-oanes,  yams,  and 
other  useful  vegetable  products;  and  man, 
too,  has  imported  and  transplanted  into  bis 
quinta  garden  many  a  gorgeous  flower,  snd 
many  a  splendid  tree  and  ahrub  from  tropical 
and  other  climates ;  and  many  of  these  have 
become  wild,  and  grow  prof^ely  on  walls  and 
other  separating  boundaries  of  cultivation. 
Beattered  plentifully  in  these  arid  ravines  are 
mai^  naturalised  species  of  oactna,  more  re- 
markable for  their  singularity  and  ugliness 
than  for  any  other  quality,  and  vines  cover 
every  available  patch  of  soil.  9ut  of  really 
indigenoQB  and  beautiful  wild-flowers  there  is 
a  mighty  dearth^  and  the  general  effsot  ia  an 
uninteresting  bareness. 

He  who  loves  the  beauty  of  an  English 
flowery  lane,  the  varied  colors  of  an  English 
wood,  the  emerald  and  golden  hue  of  an  Eng- 
lish pasture,  or  the  richly-painted  loveliness 
of  a  many-flowered  Alpine  mountain-slope, 
will  not  find  such  charms  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fnnohal.  Elsewhere,  In  the  inland, 
he  will  find  some  of  these  beauties,  along 
with  others  partly  making  np  fin*  the '  abaence 
of  the  rest.  But  he  will  not  find  them  In  the 
MOthem  districts  of  Madura.  A  brilliant 
sun,  whleh  no  doubt  ia  far  mere  frequent  in 
Madeira  than  in  our  northern  climes,  also 
compensates,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  the 
loss  of  some  of  these  elements  of  natural 
beauty.  But  it  does  not  entirely  supply  their 
place :  and  the  bareness  of  the  neighborhood 
of  Funcbal,  combined  with  the  difficulty  of 
escaping  from  high- walled  thoroughfares — 
and,  indeed,  of  locomotion  altogether  —  waa 
no  doubt  the  cause  which  produced  at  first  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  with  Madeira. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gardens  of  the 
qitintM  —  which  are  almost  paooliar  to  the 
south  of  the  island  —  arc  often  exceedingly 
beautiAiL  They  are  uanally  a  blan  of  color. 
Every  thing  grows  and  blossoms  with  a  lux- 
uriance unknown  to  the  more  temperate — 
and,  may  I  add,  more  friendly — north.  Gera- 
niums grow  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  and 
more  in  a  few  months,  and  must  be  out  down 
yearly  to  prevent  their  straggling  into  useless 
exuberance.  Strange  tropical  exotics  are  here 
naturalized.  Bananas,  oomphor-trees,  nettle- 
trees,  palms,  and  gum-trees,  with  many  oth- 
ers, are  found  in  these  delicious  gardens,  while 
lilies,  daturas,  boqgainvilleas,  and  flowers  too 
numerous  to  mention,  decorate  the  neighbor- 
hood of  evety  hotue,  however  humble. 

But  even  here — even  in  these  qwinta  gar- 
dens— Nature  ia' niggardly,  or  rather  has  not 
had  time  to  do  for  Madeira  what  she  has  done 
for  larger  areas.  All  ia  silence  I  or  so  nearly 
HO  that  the  sonnda  one  heara  aerve  rather  to 
increase  the  oppressive  feeling  of  want  of  life 
than  make  one  perceive  its  presence.  Hardly 
a  bird  carols  forth  its  joyous  song,  or  even 
twitters  in  the  trees ;  hardly  a  butterfly  flut- 
ters among  the  flowers,  hardly  a  beetle  crosses 
the  path.  The  hum  of  bees  is  almost  un- 
known, and  the  mysterious  harmony  of  myri- 
ads of  buzzing  insects'  wingn — so  charming  in 
an  English  wood — in  Madeira  is  never  heard. 
All  seems  silent,  all  seems  dead  I 

Madeira,  we  are  told,  has  no  lak»>«nd  do 
permanently  flowing  rivers : 


The  nbdrot,  or  rivers,  are,  except  after 
heavy  rains,  mere  water-couraea,  of  which 
many  are  usually  quite  dry,  and  the  otherb 
contain  nothing  more  than  a  mere  rivulet  ol 
water.  During  the  whole  of  my  excursions  in 
Madeira  I  never  saw  a  stream  which  deserved 
the  name  of  any  thing  bnt  a  brook.  I,  how- 
ever, crossed  many  substantial  bridges,  which 
showed  that  these  brooks  occasionally  become 
dangerous  torrents.  Nor  is  there  a  single 
lake  in  Madeira,  and  indeed  I  did  not  see  even 
one  single  pond  in  the  whole  island. 

The  cause,  of  this  absence  ia  evidently  the 
porous  character  of  the  volcanic  aoU.  There 
are,  as  I  shall  desoribe,  water-Alls  and  wator- 
coursea.  None  of  the  fimner  are  really  copi- 
ous, except  after  ndn.  The  latter,  cdled  U- 
vadm^  must  to  a  certain  extent  rob  the  rivers, 
for  the  water  whioh  would  naturally  run  into 
the  ribtwm  is  almost  entirely  diverted  into 
them.  The  inbabitanta  rely  on  them  for  irri- 
gating the  cultivated  soil,  and  principally  also 
for  the  water-supply  of  the  houses,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  capital  and  the  Tillages,  Every 
house  with  a  garden  or  cultivated  plot  of 
ground  ia  supplied  with  water  for  a  definite 
number  of  hours  weekly  ttota  the  Uvada.  Tlie 
scanty  remnants  of  the  streams  which  flnd 
their  way  into  the  water-courses  are  used  for 
waahing. 

It  has  bem  a  popular  impresdou  that 
Madeira  is  the  finest  of  sauiUriuma,whwe  one 
with  his  lungs  half  gone  may  breathe  freely 
a  glorious  atmosphere,  with  a  scenery  and  a 
olviUzation  peculiarly  sdq)tod  for  invalids, 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Longman,  this  idea  of 
the  island  is  only  partially  true : 

The  island  is  well  worth  visiting,  but  I 
think  there  are  but  few  people  who  would 
care  to  return  to  it.  To  those  who  are  in  good 
health  the  climate  ia  not  agreeable.  It  ia  too 
relaxing.  To  a  certain  extent  one  becomes 
used  to  it ;  still,  however,  it  is  enervating, 
and  renders  one  indisposed  to  pedestrian  ex- 
ercise. But,  unquestionably,  to  one  who  ia 
not  an  invalid,  the  great  drawback  is  the  dHfl- 
cnlty  of  getting  about.  I  have  often  been 
asked  whether  one  can  take  walks,  and  my 
answer  is  always  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Funchal,  and  with  but  few  exceptions  else- 
where, it  is  impracticable.  There  is  nowhere 
to  walk,  and  the  walking  everywhere — if  yon 
should  walk — is  most  disagreeable.  Wheeled 
carriages  are  practically  unknown;  there  are 
three  pony  carriages  in  Funchal,  but  they  are 
almost  useless,  and  it  is  said  that  their  own- 
ers intend  tq  give  them  up.  They  can  be 
used  only  in  aome  few  of  the  streets  of  Fun- 
chal, and  along  whid  ia  termed  the  New  Road, 
which  is  a  mixfaire  of  a  Botten  Bow  for  rid- 
ing and  a  very  ttax  road  for  oaniagea.  It  ex- 
tends for  about  three  miles  from  the  western 
end  of  Funchal  toward  the  village  of  Catna  de 
Lobos. 

The  universal  mode  of  getting  about  is 
either  to  ride  on  horseback  or  in  a  bullock- 
sledge  on  runners,  or  to  be  carried  in  a  ham- 
mock. There  is,  however,  a  fourth  mode  of 
descending  fhim  the  mountains  for  three  or 
four  miles  on  a  few  roads,  and  this  if  by 
sledges.  A  car,  to  hold  either  two  or  three 
persons,  is  placed  on  wooden  runners  and  de- 
scends the  steep,  wall-toolosed  roada  prina- 
pally  by  its  own  weight.  At  storting,  and 
where  the  inclination  is  not  great,  it  is  dragged 
down  by  two  of  the  wondarftilly  active  Ma- 
deira peasanta,  who  run  by  its  dde  at  the 
rate  of  eight  or  nine  milea  an  hour,  each  guid- 
ing It  by  a  leathern  thong  iMadied  to  ita  front 
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oa  either  side.  It  reqnlrea  but  little  or  no 
exertioQ  to  draw  it  olon^,  lor  the  road  is  er- 
erywhere  steep,  and  always  smoothly  paved 
with  pebbles  or  long  stones,  to  which  addi- 
tional smoothness  and  even  polishi  beyond 
that  produced  by  mere  friction,  are  given  by 
the  QODstant  application  of  gruase  to  the  ruo- 
aers  of  the  ballock-oors.  When,  however, 
the  road  beoomes  very  steep,  the  mea  etend 
on  the  flramaworifc  of  the  oar  with  one  A>3t, 
Tbile  with  the  other  tliey  guide  or  eheek  It, 
and  the  oar  then  shoots  down  hj  its  own 
weight  with  a  Telooi^  that  is  notalittle  exoit- 
iog,  and,  after  the  flrat  dash  off,  eztrenelT- 
ogreeable.  The  speed  is  often  more  than 
twenty  miles  an  boar.  It  is  wonderful  how 
the  angular  corners  are  turned,  the  oar  lurch- 
ing up  first  toward  one  wall  and  then  tow- 
ard the  other ;  with  what  ease  speed  is  slaok- 
ened  or  arrested,  and  how  seldom  any  seri- 
ous aooident  happens.  Merohants  living  in 
their  quintat  often  make  use  of  tbeae  sledges 
to  go  to  their  oounting-houses  in  the  morning, 
returning  in  tbe  afternoon  oinally  on  horse- 
back. 

To  invalids,  for  whom  a  bracing  air  is  not 
required,  the  reaurkable  stability  of  the  tem- 
perature is  a  great  reoommeadatlon. 

To  men  in  health  the  utter  absenoe  of  any 
oceupation  or  amusement  beyond  that  of  via- 
tting  is  wearisome.  To  those  fond  of  scenery 
or  of  mountain  exploration  'there  are  of  course 
thoue  additional  sources  of  interest ;  but  they 
are  greatly  lessened  by  the  almost  utter  want 
of  lodging  accommodation.  Out  of  Funclial, 
with  the  exception  of  tbe  neighboiing  sea- 
side village  of  Santa  Cruz — and  this  possesses 
only  one  smail  inn — there  are  but  two  places  in 
tbe  island  where  travelers  oan  find  alodf^ing. 
The  first  is  Santa  Anna,  where  there  is  little 
fear  of  dia;ippointmeiit ;  the  other  Sto  Yi- 
oente,  where  there  are  only  three  decent  bed- 
rooms, and  whither  it  is  veiy  desirable  to  take 
food.  The  oomfort  of  Miles's  Hotel  at  Fun- 
ohal,  and  tbe  beauty  of  Its  gsrden,  must  not  be 
omitted  among  the  recommendations  of  Ma- 
deira. 

Hr.  John  Latovcbc,  in  his  "  Travels  in 
Portugal,"  from  wbleh  we  have  previously 
quoted,  gives  a  somewhat  striking  picture  of 
the  habits  of  the  middle-class  Portngaese, 
and-dieir  method  of  love-making : 

There  is  nothing  that  would  strike  a  trav- 
eler f>esh  from  England,  Germany,  or  Franoe, 
more  than  ttie  great  rarity  of  real  ooontry- 
houses  in  Porti^l.  It  is  entirely  against  the 
genins  of  the  people  to  live  a  oonntry-llfe. 
The  Portngaese  is  too  sociable  to  endure  to 
be  anrronnded  only  by  woods  and  fields  and 
monntains.  He  has  many  of  our  Northern 
tastes :  he  likes  field-sports  in  moderation  ;  he 
rides,  in  hid  own  style,  better  than  any  nation 
in  Europe  except  ourselves;  he  has  a  sincere 
delight  in  oonntry-life  and  country-scenery, 
but  he  cannot  long  support  the  utter  solitude 
of  the  country.  A  Portuguese  nobleman,  if  he 
be  rich  enough,  lives  in  Lisbon  or  Oporto,  and 
if  be  has  a  country-house  will  visit  it  for  a 
month  or  two  in  tho  antamn ;  even  then  he  will 
often  rather  endure  the  misery  of  a  sea-aide 
hKtgiog  among  a  crowd  than  go  inland.  The 
larger  of  the  oountry  towns  faave  streets  full 
of  gentlemen's  bouses;  and  here  vegetate, 
from  year  to  year,  families  who  are  just  rich 
enough  to  live  npon  their  incomes  without 
working.  To  live,  indeed,  aa  the  Portujruese 
do  in  each  towns,  need  cost  bnt  little.  A  large 
hooBfi  with  a  plot  of  oabbagcs  (a  taltt/ard)  be- 
bind  it;  with  wbitewasbed  walls,  floors  un- 
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carpeted,  a  dozen  wooden  ehalrs,  one  or  two 
deal-tables;  no  fireplace,  not  even  a  stove, 
either  in  sitting-room  or  bedroom ;  no  our- 
tuins  to  the  windows,  no  covers  to  the  tables ; 
no  pictures  on  tbe  walls,  no  mirrors ;  no  table 
pleasantly  strewed  with  books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  ladies'  work ;  no  anoh  thing 
visible  as  a  pot  of  cut  flowers ;  no  rare  china, 
no  clocks,  DO  bronzes — none  of  the  hundred 
trifles  and  oariositios  with  which,  in  oar 
houses,  we  show  onr  taste,  or  our  want  of  It, 
bat  which  either  way  give  auoh  an  individoal 
obaraoter  and  chann  to  onr  English  homes. 
All  these  negaUvea  describe  the  ntterly  dreary 
habitations  of  the  ndddle-class  Portuguese. 

For  occupations,  the  women  do  needle- 
work, gossip,  go  to  mass  dally,  and  look  out 
of  window  by  the  hour.  Except  tbe  one  short 
walk  to  church  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  Portuguese  lady  hardly  ever  appears  in 
the  streets.  As  for  the  men,  they  lounge 
about  amongHhe  shops,  they  smoke  innumer- 
able paper  cigarettes,  they  take  a  in 
the  heat  of  the  day.  If  there  is  sunshine, 
they  stand  in  groups  at  the  street-corners  with 
nmbrellas  over  their  beads ;  in  winter,  they 
wear  a  shawl  over  their  shoulders,  folded  and 
put  on  three-oornerwise,  as  a  French  or  Knj^ 
lish  woman's  shawl  Is  worn :  for  tMa  is  a  fash- 
ion in  Portngal,  and  the  Spaniards  langh  a 
good  deal  at  th^r  neighbors  on  the  score  of 
their  being  a  nation  who  invert  the  due  order 
of  things,  and  whose  women  wear  cloaks  and 
the  men  shawls.  In  these  towns  there  is  nev- 
er auy  news,  and  if  two  men  are  seen  in  eager 
discussion  of  some  matter  of  apparently  im- 
mense importance,  and  if  one  happens  to  pass 
near  enough  to  overhear  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, be  sure  that  one  of  them  is  plunged  in 
despair  or  kindling  with  enthusiasm  at  a  fall 
or  rise  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  price  of  a  pound 
of  tobacco.  An  American  geotleinen  of  my 
aoqoaintanee  told  me  that  he  bad  never  passed 
two  Portngaese  is  conversation  withoot  hasr- 
ing  one  of  two  words  spoken,  '*  UM»  **  or 
ropariga*^ — finance  or  love. 

There  are  not  even  fuhions  for  them  to 
think  about ;  young  men  end  old  men  dress 
alike,  bat  the  younger  ones  wear  exceedingly 
^ht  boots,  and  >*  when  they  take  their  walks 
abroad"  it  is  obvious  that  they  do  so  in  oon- 
siderable  discomfort.  The  yonng  men,  how- 
ever, have  one  occupation  more  important 
even  than  wearing  tight  boots,  end  which  al- 
most, in  fact,  goes  with  it — that  of  making 
the  very  mildest  form  of  love  known  among 
men.  The  process,  Indeed,  is  carried  on  in  so 
Platonic  a  manner,  and  with  so  mnoh  proper 
feeling,  that  I  doubt  if  even  the  striotest  Eng- 
lish governess  woald  flnd  any  thing  in  It  to  ob- 
jeot  to.  The  young  gentlemen  pay  their  ad- 
dresses by  rimply  standing  In  firant  of  the 
boase  ooeapied  1^  the  ol^eot  of  their  affec- 
tions, while  the  yoong  person  in  question 
looks  down  approvingly  from  an  upper  win- 
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dow,  and  there  the  matter  ends.  They 'ate 
not  vihin  speaking  distance,  and  have  to  mq- 
,tent  tbemselves  with  expressive  glances  ind 
dumb  show  ;  for  it  would  be  thought  higlily 
unbecoming  for  tlie  young  lady  to  allow  a  W- 
l€t-doux  to  flutter  down  into  tbe  street,  whila 
the  laws  of  gravitation  stand  in  tbe  way  of  the 
upper  flight  of  such  a  document— uuweighted, 
at  least,  with  a  stone,  and  this,  of  oonrte, 
might  risk  giving  the  young  lady  a  blaok  eye, 
or  breaking  her  father's  window-fsnts.  fio 
the  lovers  there  remain,  often  for  hours,  fM- 
ing,  DO  doubt,  veiy  hsppy,  bat  looking  annt- 
terably foolish.  ThesesilentooartshipBsome- 
times  coDtinue  for  very  long  periods  befott 
the  lover  can  ask  the  fatal  question,  or  the 
lady  return  the  flnal  answer.  I  heard  a  iter; 
of  one  such  protracted  oonrtship  which  en  in- 
genions  novelist  might  easily  work  into  a  pret- 
ty romance. 

About  forty  or  flfty  years  ago,  before  tbe 
suppression  of  convents  in  Portugal,  a  young 
lady  was  engaged  to  he  married.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  the  marriage  did  not  come 
off,  and  the  girl  was  placed  in  a  Benedictine 
nnnnery  at  Op<nto.  Soon  after  oame  tbe  abe- 
Ution  of  convents ;  but,  wbile  the  monssteriei 
were  absolutely  dissolved,  and  the  monki 
scattered,  the  nuns  who  were  already  inmatai 
of  reli|^oua  houses  were  suffered  there  to  re- 
main. The  young  lady,  aoeordingly,  on  tbe 
suppression  occurring,  did  not  leave  the  Ben- 
edictine convent.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  rules  of  this  particular  estib- 
lishment  were  somewhat  relaxed,  for  the 
young  gentleman  who  had  been  engaged  to 
this  nun  was  observed  to  take  bis  consttnt 
stand  before  tbe  barred  window  of  hia  foraier 
mistress's  cell,  while  she  would  beoome  visible 
behind  the  grating.  Here  tbe  romance  I  have 
imagined  would  perhaps  rather  lack  incident, 
and,  except  in  a  master's  hand,  might  t^rov 
monotonous,  for  this  hopeless  courtship  lasted 
no  fewer  than  fbur-and-Chlrty  yean,  till  s 
bowed  and  middle-aged  man  paced  the  pave- 
ment, and  looked  up  to  a  gn^ -haired  mis- 
tress. It  only  ended  with  tbe  death  of  the 
lady,  a  few  years  ago.  Many  persons  have 
assured  me  that  they  have  often  been  eye- 
witnesses of  what  I  have  descrilwd.  and  I 
found  that  the  faot  was  quite  notorious  io 
Oporto.  It  will,  of  coarse,  he  understood  tbat 
tbe  stagnating  life  I  have  described,  with  its 
narrow  circle  of  interests  and  ita  little  mesn- 
nesses  of  honsehold  detail,  is  conflned  to  the 
half-  educated,  middle-class  inhabitants  of 
small  country  towns.  The  higher  native  soci- 
ety of  I^boD,  with  its  eoartly  inflaenoev,  and 
that  of  C^rto— which  holds  tbevsme  relidlvi 
poritloa  to  Lisbon  tbst  Ediabui;^  did  to  Lon- 
don before  the  di^s  of  steam — can  compare 
with  tbat  of  any  capital  of  Europe.  Tbe  men 
are  high-bred,  oourteons,  and  itUelligent,  and 
the  ladiea  have  a  charm  of  manner  and  talenti 
for  society  which  all  for^ners  admit 
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''THE  LAND   OF   THE  SKY;'' 

OR,    A.DVBJNTXTBKS    IN    MOUNTAIN'  BY-WAYS.* 

BT  CHRISTIAN  BEID. 


CHAPTER  n. 

'  Wandflring  m  In  t  nuglc  dnam, 
B7  ■twdowy  wood  and  erTital  atream, 
B;  nioimtaIa>peak  and  foreat-dell, 
When  bnna  and  Ihtries  lore  to  dwell. 
We  enter  the  encbanted  clime, 
Ftngotten  In  the  lapve  of  time. 
The  golden  land  of  lUr  Idleaae, 
Oftylran  gporU  and  JojoaimeM." 


DAT 

?uiuritL'i- 
irarmtli,  yet  with 
a  stimulating  qual- 
ity in  the  tXt  nnlike  the  languid  beat  we  left 
below,  a  cloudless  sky,  a  flood  of  sunshine, 
a  sparkling  mist  draping  the  distant  nzure 
mountains  —  this  is  the  aspect  with  which 
Buncombe  greets  the  sinngen  within  her 
borders  when  thej  open  their  windows  the 
next  morning. 

These  windows  look  down  on  the  Main 
Street,  but  there  is  room  and  to  spare  in 
Aslierille,  so  we  are  not  hedged  In  b;  build- 
ings. Immediate!;  in  front  is  an  open  space 
throogb  which  wo  look  at  the  green  bills  on 
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which  the  town  Is  built,  rising  with  gentle, 
undnlatiDg  swell  in  every  direction,  while 
afar  lie  the  blue  monntains,  height  orertop- 
ping  hei^t,  peak  rising  behind  peak,  grace- 
ful lines  blending,  Uirongh  the  ga]ts  more  re- 
mote tai^^  to  be  Been  lying  so  pale  and 
bint  on  the  horizon  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  tell  where  mountains  end  and  sky  be- 
gins. It  is  only  a  glimpse 
of  the  beauty  which  is  In 
store  for  us,  yet  we  are 
delighted.  There  is  a  brill- 
iancy about  the  scene 
which  is  almoat  startling. 
We  were  not  prepared  for 
such  clear,  exquisite  col- 
ors —  colors  that  would 
thrill  an  artist's  inmost 
BonI — such  emerald  green- 
ness, such  heavenly  blue- 
ness,  such  diamond-like 
brightness  of  atmosphere. 

"It  is  a  country  of 
which  to  dream!"  cries 
Sylvia,  clasping  her  hands. 
*'  Why  have  we  never  come 
here  befbre?  Why  have 
we  g(Hie  eveiywhere  else, 
and  neglected  this  Arca- 
dia lying  St  our  very 
doorf 

*'In  order  that  we 
might  be  fitted  to  ap- 
preciate it  when  we  did 
come,*' I  reply.  "We  are 
now  able  to  compare  It  —  unbiased  by  any 
(ipell  of  earthly  association — with  much  more 
famous  regions,  and  to  declare  that  it  sur- 
passes them  all." 

**  Surpasses  them  !— I  should  think  so,  in- 
deed I  Hare  you  ever  seen  anywliere  else 
such  tints  as  those  on  the  mountains  yonder  ? 
Come  I  I  see  a  piazza — let  us  go  out  on  it. 
One  cannot  have  too  much  of  this  air.  It  Is 
like  an  elixir  of  life.'* 

We  go  out  on  the  piazza.  The  air  is  in- 
deed like  an  elixir  in  its  buoyancy  and  light- 
ness. Birds  are  singing  in  the  leafy  depths 
of  the  trees  that  droop  before  the  hotel,  peo- 
ple are  passing  op  and  down  the  street— 
among  them  we  presently  recognize  Eric, 
walking  with  a  more  elastic  step  than  is  cus- 
tomary with  him  in  the  low-country.  Ifac- 
gregor*8  foot  is  pU^nly  on  Us  native  heath. 


He  stops  to  shake  hands  with  every  other 
person  whom  he  meets,  and  there  is  much 
cordiality  in  these  greetings.  Sylvia  watches 
blm  with  amused  eyes.  When  he  passes  un- 
der the  piazza  ahe  leans  over  and  speaks : 

**  What  is  the  Arcadian  form  of  saluta- 
tion, Eric  ?  Shan  one  say  '  God  save  yon  I  * 
or  *  The  top  of  the  morning  f  *  Isn't  it  de- 
lidoas — the  country,  I  mean  ?  Allee  and  I 
are  here.   Come  up." 

"  Ton  had  better  come  down,**  be  says. 
"  The  breakfast-bell  is  ringing.  I  will  meet 
you  in  the  parlor  in  fire  minutes." 

In  five  minutes  we  meet  in  that  apartment. 
Aunt  Uarkham  has  declined  to  rise  for  break- 
fast, and  reports  that  she  is  aching  in  every 
limb  from  the  trying  passage  of  Swannanoa 
Gap.  "  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  recov- 
er," she  saya,  solemnly.  Chnriey  is  always 
incorrigibly  lazy,  therefore  it  follows  that 
we  go  in  to  breakfast  attended  by  Erie 
alone. 

It  is  the  height  of  the  season  for  tourists, 
and  we  hear — ^in  fact,  we  beard  before  we 
crossed  the  mountains — th(t  every  bouse  of 
entertainment  in  Asheville  is  crowded.  The 
"  Eagle  **  demurred  about  receiving  ns,  bat 
Erio'a  influence  carried  our  poinL  This 
morning  we  see  that  the  hotel  Is  ftill  to  over^ 
flowing.  As  we  eat  our  breakfast  leisurely, 
we  criticise  the  parties  that  come  and  go, 
and  are  edified  by  a  great  deal  of  fashion. 
After  a  while  Cliarley  appears,  and  drops 
into  a  seat  by  Sylvia. 

*'  I  see  no  ^gns  of  the  linen  blouse,  the 
alpenstock,  or  the  thick  boots,"  he  says,  re- 
garding her  pretty  toilet  with  evident  appre- 
ciation. "  Are  we  going  to  resign  tlie  rSU  of 
explorers,  and  subside  into  ordinary  summer 
idlers  ?  '* 

"  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  you 
mean  to  do,"  she  replies,  *'  but,  judging  by 
the  manner  in  wliich  you  begin  the  campnign, 
1  should  think  you  were  likely  to  be  more  of 
a  summer  idler  than  any  thing  else.  As  for 
the  rest  of  us,  we  have  arranged  our  plan  of 
action  for  the  day.  After  breakfast  we  are 
going  to  devote  ourselves  to  seeing  Ashe- 
ville and  the  French  Broad.  This  afternoon 
we  shall  walk  to— to— what  is  the  name  of 
the  place,  Eric  t " 

"  Beancatcber,**  answersEric. 

"And  to-night  let  us  go  to  Elk  Uoun- 
tain,"  says  Charley,  meekly^    "  It  is  nniy 
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about  seren  miles  distant — a  pleasant  point 
for  a  moonlight  stroll." 

'*  No,  to-nigbt  we  are  going  to — wbat  is 
the  name  of  that  place,  Eric  ?  " 

"  Battery  Porter,"  says  Eric. 
Tes,  and  then  to-morroir  ve  are  going 
to  tfacSomebody'a  Hill  —  Eric  says  it  com- 
mands the  finest  view  east  of  the  Mississippi 
— and  the  day  after  to  Elk  Hounlalo,  and  the 
day  after  that—'* 

But  the  e^qireaiion  of  Charley's  faee  U  bo 
fnll  of  genuine  conatemation  that  I  inter- 
pose. 

"  Pray  spare  08,  Sylrla.  We  are  not 
making  the  tour  of  Europe  after  the  manner 
of  Brown,  Jones,  and  RoUnaon — the  great- 
eat  amount  of  sight-seeing  to  he  aocomptiahed 
in  the  smaileat  deal  of  Ume.  We  are  sam- 
mer  idlers,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  exhaust 
ourselrea  by  malting  a  badness  of  pleasure. 
Don't  let  us  be  tied  down  to  a  programme. 
Let  us  see  all  these  beautiful  places  in  the 
manner  and  at  the  time  that  seems  to  us 
best." 

"Hearl  hear!"  says  Charley,  gratefully 
— but  Sylvia  regards  me  with  disapproba- 
tion. 

"  Wo  are  not  likely  to  see  very  much  if 
the  manner  and  the  time  are  left  to  some  of 
the  party,"  she  remarks. 

**  May  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  riding  or 
driving,  instead  of  walking  *  "  says  Charley. 
"Asbeville  is  a  town  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances—«Tery  place  is  a  mile  at  least  from 
every  other  place — aud  the  French  Broad, 
which  yoQ  speak  of  soring,  is  a  mile  from 
them  alL" 

"  What  are  miles  in  this  climate  f  "  asks 
Sylvia,  loftily. 

After  breakfast  we  set  forth  to  discover 
what  miles  are  in  this  climate,  and  we  find 
them  quite  as  long  as  tboae  to  which  we  have 
been  aooostomed.  Oharley  is  right.  Aahe- 
ville  Is  a  plaoe  of  magnificent  distances,  and 
if  ft  is  ever  built  up  within  ita  corporate  lim- 
its, it  will  be  the  metropolis  which  its  inhab- 
itants fondly  hope  to  see  it  Tet  as  we  stroll 
around  and  about  (or,  to  speak  more  correct- 
ly, up  and  down  the  streets),  we  decide  that 
one  could  hardly  under  any  circumstances 
wish  it  other  Uian  it  is — less  a  town  than  a 
collection  of  country-seats  scattered  irregu- 
larly and  picturesquely  over  the  innumerable 
hills.  There  is  no  point  from  which  the  eye 
does  not  command  a  great  expanse  of  coun- 
try and  mountain-ranges  overtopped  by  moun- 
tain-ranges, besides  the  most  charming  bits  of 
for^ound landscape.  Asarale,Idislikeoom- 
parisons  in  scenery — especially  comparisons 
which  Introduce  Switzerland— but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  refrain  from  saying  that  in  general  ef- 
fect Asheville  reminds  one  of  a  Swiss  town. 
The  greeu  heights  over  wliich  the  gaUed  houses 
are  scattered,  the  roads  irinding  away  to  the 
breezy  uplands,  the  air  of  brightness  and 
oleanliness,  the  winsome  glades  snd  valleys, 
and  the  frame  of  distant  mountains — so  soft, 
so  graceful,  so  heavenly  fair,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  wish  their  violet  outlines  transformed 
to  the  dazsling  mt^esty  of  the  pure,  awful  Al- 
pine peaks. 

"  Xow,"  says  Eric,  as  with  much  expen- 
diture of  breath  we  gain  the  top  of  the  beau- 
tiful hill  on  wMch  the  CaUioUc  church 


standa — decidedly  the  loveliest  site  ia  the 
town — "  you  can  see  how  Asheville  is  situ- 
ated. You  perceive  that  the  bills  on  which 
it  is  built  rise  up  from  the  valleys  of  the 
French  Broad  and  Swaonanoa — " 

"  How  can  we  perceive  it  ?  '*  demands 
Sylvia.  "  Neither  the  French  Broad  nor  the 
Swannanoa  is  visible.  It  is  a  matter  of 
faith,  not  sight,  so  far  as  (hey  are  conoemed. 
I  see  the  hills— and  they  are  astonisliingly 
greoi." 

**  West  of  Uie  Blue  lUdge  the  famous  blue 
grass  grows — which  makes  Western  North 
Carolina  one  «f  Uie  finest  gradng  npoun  in 
the  worid,"  says  Oliarley,  who  is  seated  in 
the  ohoroh-door,  fknning  himself  with  his 
sbaw  hat  He  utters  this  item  of  informa- 
tion with  an  air  wliteb  seems  to  say  that  Eric 
shall  not  oMinopoUie  all  the  honors  of  dce- 
roneahip. 

"  And  wbat  are  those  ? — and  those  f — and 
those  f "  asks  Sylvia,  indicating  various 
peaks  in  the  beautiful  mountain  panorama 
spread  toward  the  south  and  west. 

"Those  at  which  you  are  looking,"  says 
Eric,  "  belong  to  the  range  of  the  Cold  Moun- 
tain— and  that  most  prominent  peak  is  Pis- 
gah.  It  is  the  highest  mountain  to  be  seen 
from  this  point,  and  its  shape  and  height 
make  it  a  landmark  through  all  the  country 
south  of  the  Black." 

We  can  well  credit  this,  looking  at  Fis- 
gah  with  ndrntring  eyes.  It  lifts  Its  head 
boldly,  this  commanding  pyramid,  from  among 
a  number  of  leaser  peaks,  the  lines  of  which 
recede  away  on  each  side  nntil  they  lie  like 
anie  olouds  on  the  far  borlaon. 

'*F^m  Beancatcher,  yonder,"  says  Eric, 
pointing  to  a  bold  hill— the  last  ot  a  spur 
running  down  from  the  Black— which  bounds 
the  prospect  on  the  east,  "  there  is  a  most 
extensive  view.  One  hundred  and  righty 
peaks  are  said  to  be  in  sight.  I  never  count- 
ed them— but  I  can  believe  it." 

"  Let  us  go  there  at  once,"  says  Sylvia. 

A  faint  groan  proceeds  from  Chariey  in 
I  the  rear. 

"  Not  this  morning,"  I  say.  "  Let  us  go 
there  for  the  sunset.  Now  we  are  bound  to 
the  French  Broad." 

Charley  groans  i^!n — evidently  this  is 
not  much  of  an  improvement  in  Beaucatcher 
— but  he  rises  and  we  descend  the  hill.  A 
steep  street  runs  along  its  base.  We  climb 
this  for  some  distance,  and  presently  find 
ourselves  In  a  shady  lane,  with  a  stretch  of 
meadow-land  before  us,  and  several  country- 
seats  in  sight. 

"  Wbat  a  charming  place  1"  says  Sylvia, 
sitting  down  on  the  roots  of  a  great  oak  by 
the  road-side  to  rest.  "  We  are  in  the  conn- 
try,  and  yet  not  In  the  conotry.  Alice,  had 
you  any  idea  that  Asberille  would  be  like 
this?" 

"  Not  the  least,"  lanswer,  looking  beyond 
green  meadows  and  wooded  hlUs  to  the  shad- 
ows moving  across  the  great  shoulders  of  the 
distant  mountains. 

"How  confidently  one  draws  a  mental 
picture  of  a  place  and  accepts  it  for  reality  I " 
Sylvia  goes  on,  tracing  figures  in  the  sand 
with  the  point  of  her  parasol.  "I  fancied 
we  should  find  an  ordinary  village — rather 
pretty,  perhaps — but  chiefly  remarkable  for 


being  twenty-two  hundred  fe«t  above  tin 
sea-" 

"  Twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty,"  uji 
Charley.  "The  people  insist  on  having  thi 
credit  of  every  fraction." 

"Good  as  a  health-resort,  no  doubt," 
Sylvia  proceeds,  "  but  full  of  the  depreuiiig 
village  air  and  village  sti^ation  onekium 
so  welL  '  Instead,  I  look  round,  nnd  wlut  d* 
Iseef" 

"  MounUins,"  says  Eric,  literally. 

"  A  bright  little  spa,**  tfae  young  Udy  an- 
uouoces,  empbatically,  "whi^  only  aecdi 
fashion  to  make  It  an  American  Baden." 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  a  long  time  belim 
fashion  finds  it,**  says  Eric,  dryly. 

"Then  yon  must  hope  that  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  there  is  a  railroad,"  I  nj. 
"  One  cannot  expect  to  keep  Fashion  out  whet 
once  steam  has  opened  the  way  forhactpii. 
cious  majesty." 

"The  place,  even  now,"  says  Chariej, 
might  be  a  great  summer-resort— couoting 
its  visitors  by  thousands,  instead  of  bj  hnn- 
dreds — if  it  would  arouse  to  a  sense  of  iti 
own  interest,  and  provide  a  proper  place  to 
lodge  them.*  A  modem  hotel,  with  Bne 
grounds — " 

"  And  a  band  of  music,"  says  Sylvia. 

"  Of  course  a  band  of  music,  a  good  uUe, 
and  good  servants,  would  realise  your  Awri> 
can  Baden  in  short  order." 

"  Tou  are  fine  Arcadians,"  I  remark,  8^ 
verely,  "  to  plan  deliberately  the  deatmctioD 
of  all  you  profess  to  admire.  If  I  had  Mr. 
RuaUn's  gift  of  Invective,  I  would  witha 
you  with  my  indignation.  Not  having  it,  I 
exult  in  the  fact  tiiat  yon  am  neither  bmld 
your  hotel,  nor  bring  yoor  bands  of  mailt 
and  army  of  tourists." 

The  railway  will  bring  tbem,  howevcf," 
says  Sylvia,  beginning  to  bum  a  Strauss  waha 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  appears  dtifint 
along  tbo  lane.  It  is  a  small  basket-phaeton, 
drawn  by  a  large  horse,  Instead  of  a  poDj, 
and  contains  a  lady  and  a  gentleman.  The 
wheels  roll  smoothly  and  easily  over  the 
shadow  -  dappled  road  ;  tbe  lady  holds  her 
fringed  parasol  with  coquettish  grace;  ^ 
sound  of  their  gay  voices  floats  to  us.  Ws 
b^tn  to  walk  on,  but  Sylvia  looks  roani 
"  After  all,  driving  Is  pleasanter  than  vilk- 
iog,"  she  says. 

"  Are  yon  Ured  ?  "  says  Chariey.  "Take 
my  arm," 

Before  she  can  accq>t  or  decline  il'ii 
civility,  an  exclamation  is  heard  from  the 
phaeton.  "  Ciet  / "  cries  a  voice  wilb  * 
French  accent,  "is  not  that  Sylvia  Norwood! 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  I — Victor,  stop— sttf  * 
moment!" 

'*  But  yon  are  not  snre,  Adile,"  a  maa'i 
voice  remonstrates. 

"  I  must  make  snre,"  replies  the  othw, 
eageriy. 

Then  the  tall  horse  Is  Induced  to  sti^  and 
we  look  at  Sylvia.  Sie  tnms  toward  tbs 
phaeton,  and,  as  tiie  lady  springs  lightly  M 
the  ground,  advances,  and  holds  out  btf 
hand.  "Ton  are  Adftle  Dopont,"  sbe  says. 
**  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you." 

•Since  (Mb  party  were  in  AsbsvUie,  a  "  proper 
place  "  hae  been  provided. 
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It  is— itia  berself! "  cries  Hiss  DapoDt, 
rashing  forward,  aod  embracing  her  with 
efib^oo. 

Iq  the  eflbrt  to  nftun  from  amiliDg— 
knowing  that  the  ejea  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  phaeton  an  upon  ns— we  all  look  so 
grare  that  one  might  suppose  something  rery 
sad  to  be  oecuning.  In  reality  I  am  much 
amused.  I  have  heard  of  Hiss  Diqiont — a 
,  Creole,  from  UTew  Orleans,  with  whom  Sylvia 
was  at  schod — and  I  know  that  the  enooun- 
ter  ifl  Dot  altc^ether  agreeable  to  the  lat- 
ter. She  puts  what  is  popularly  known  as 
"  a  good  face  "  on  the  matter,  howeyer,  and, 
when  the  embraces  and  kisses  subside,  says  : 

"  How  singular  that  we  should  meet  here, 
Adile!   Where  do  yon  come  from  ?  " 

"From  the  Warm  Springs,"  answers 
Addle.  "  We  reached  there  a  month  ago, 
and  I  should  have  been  content  to  stay  nntii 
it  was  time  to  go  back  to  Xew  Orleans,  but 
smne  of  our  party  wanted  to  travel.  We  ar- 
rived here  day  before  yesterday.  We  are 
going — oh,  everywbera !   And  you  f  " 

*'  I  reached  here  with  a  party,  last  night, 
nie  length  of  oar  stay  -is  indefinite— our 
plans  are  Indefinite,  also.  Here  is  my  sister , 
let  me  Introduce  you.** 

Hiss  Dupont  is  introduced  to  me,  Erie  is 
presented,  also  Charley.  She  says  something 
giMefnl  and  flattering  to  each  of  os— being, 
erldently,  one  of  the  persona  whose  ease  and 
readiness,  especidly  In  the  line  of  oompli- 
ments,  make  less-favored  people  feel  stiff 
and  awkward.    Then  she  turns  to  Sylvia : 

"  \ow  that  you  have  made  me  acquainted 
with  your  sister  and  cousins,"  she  says,  "  I 
must  introduce  my  brother  to  you. — Victor, 
can  you  leave  the  horse  for  a  few  miuutes  ?  " 

Victor  does  so  readily  enough.  He  is  a 
slender,  dark-eyed  man,  with  a  great  deal  of 
IVench  grace  in  his  manner.  He  is  thirty, 
perhnps,  and  looks  interesting  and  artistic. 
I  see  Charley  (who  is  neither  dark-eyed,  in- 
teresting, nor  artistic)  regard  liim  with  evi- 
dent disfavor.  Eric  is  more  cordial,  and, 
wbile  lie  and  Svlvia  talk  to  the  stranger.  Hiss 
I>npoDt  informs  me,  in  a  dramatic  aside,  that 
he  is  a  charming  musician,  that  he  has  been 
a  gallant  soldier,and  that  "  we" — tbeDopont 
family  understood — src  most  proud  of  and 
devoted  to  biuL 

**  Bnt  where  are  yon  all  going  ?  **  she  tska, 
suddenly  turning  her  attention  from  me  to 
Charley,  In  a  manner  for  which  I  am  not  en- 
tirely unprepared.  **  Victor  and  I  have  been 
driving  aimlessly.  Is  there  any  special  place 
to  go  to  ?  Is  there  any  particular  thing  to 
be  seen  ?  " 

Xow,  Adile  DupoDt  is  by  no  means  a  very 
pretty  woman,  bnt  she  is  a  woman  who  makes 
the  best  of  her  personal  appearance,  and  who 
has  a  grace  and  style  that  would  redeem  ugli- 
ness itself.  She  is  attractive  and  beguiling. 
SOie  knows  it,  and  Charley  knows  it,  too. 

"  There  are  several  places,"  he  replies. 
Have  you  been  to  Beaucatcberf  Have  you 
driven  out  to  the  Swannanoa— or  the  French 
Broad  f  " 

"We  came  up  the  French  Broad,  you 
know.  As  for  Beaucatcher— no,  I  have  not 
Men  It,  nor  the  Swannanoa." 

*'  We  were  just  on  our  way  to  Beaa- 
eatcher,**  says  Hr.  Dnpont  to  Sylvia. 


"Ton  bad  better  wait  until  this  after- 
noon, and  join  our  party,"  says  Eric,  good- 
naturedly.  "  We  are  going  there  to  see  the 
sunset" 

"  Tes,  of  coarse  we  wiU  wait,"  ssys  Kiss 
Dnpont,  graciously.  "  If  Victor  and  I  went 
alone,  we  should  not  know  one  mountain 
from  another ;  but  no  doubt  you  "—the  be- 
guiling eyes  again  appeal  to  Charley — "  know 
the  names  of  them  all." 

"  Not  quite,"  replies  Charley,  modestly — 
he  really  does  not  know  a  single  mountain 
besides  Pisgah,  which,  from  its  shape,  is  un- 
mistakable— "but  I  will  do  my  best  to  en- 
lighten you." 

With  this  arrangement  we  separate.  The 
Duponta  return  to  their  phaeton.  We  con- 
tinue our  walk,  discussing  them  the  while — 
not  altogether  in  a  spirit  of  charity. 

"Addle  Dnpont  is  delightful  until  you 
find  that  she  is  insincere,"  says  Sylvia,  when 
Charley  remarks  that  she  is  very  agree- 
able. 

"  A  little  insincerity  in  a  woman  does  not 
matter,"  says  that  lax  joong  moralist, "  If 
the  result  is  good." 

*'  Indeed  1 "  says  Sylvia,  In  a  tone  of  sar- 
casm. "How  editing  it  is  to  the  feeble 
feminine  Intdleet  to  hear  masculine  opinions  I 
If  insincerity  is  not  ol^ectionable  in  a  wom- 
en, what  do  you  consider  It  in  a  man  F  " 

"  Almost  as  contemptible  as  affeotaUon," 
Ur.  Eenyon  replies  ;  "  and,  nnless  I  am 
greatly  mistakeo.  Monsieur  Victor  Dupont  is 
a  very  good  example  of  the  last." 

Sylvia  smiles  scornfully. 

"  I  have  never  seen  an  Anglo-Saxon  man," 
she  says,  "  who  did  not  consider  a  foreigner, 
or  anybody  with  foreign  manners,  affected. 
Such  judgments  are — are — " 

"Pray  don't  hesitate  to  say  what  they 
are,"  remarks  Chariey,  quietly,  as  she  hesi- 
tates. 

"Are  generally  the  resnlt  of  prqndlce, 
jealousy,  or  provincial  ignorance,"  she  goes 
on,  impetuously,  with  the  color  mounting  to 
her  cheeks. 

"Prejudice,  jealoasy,  provincial  igno- 
rance I "  repeats  Charley,  meditatively.  "  Un- 
der which  head  does  my  jodgment  come,  I 
wonder  F  Pr^udiee  ?— why  should  I  be  pre- 
judiced f  Jealoasy  Y— of  whom  sbonid  I  be 
jealous  f  Provincial  ignorance  t — I  am  aftaid 
I  must  plead  guilty  on  that  score.  I  have 
never  been  in  New  Orleans." 

"Ton  have  been  in  Paris,  however,"  I 
observe,  "and  therefore  ought  to  be  famitiar 
with  French  manners." 

"  And  Miss  Dupont's  arc  very  good,"  he 
says,  with  the  air  of  one  making  a  deduc- 
tion. 

I  give  the  matter  up,  and  walk  on  with 
Eric,  leaving  Sylvia  and  Chariey  to  fight  their 
battle  alone.  We  hear  them  disputing  be- 
hind w. 

*'  A  person  msy  be  enthusiastic  and  efiHi- 
sive  without  being  affected,"  Sylria  declares. 

"  With  an  impressionable  temperament, 
feelings  are  so  easily  effaced  that  persons  ef 
that  kind  are  often  unjustly  accused  of  in- 
Mncerity,"  CSiarley  says. 

Eric  and  I  look  at  each  other  and  Bmil& 
We  are  acoastcmied  to  the  sparring  and 
wrangling  of  these  two. 


We  do  not  go  to  the  French  Broad.  An 
avenue>which  Is  very  creditable  to  the  town 
has  been  opened  toward  it,  and  along  this  we 
walk  for  some  distuice,  admiring  at  every 
step  the  green  Isndscape  around  ns  and  the 
splendid  heights  fsr  away;  bnt  our  pedestrian 
powers  are  exhausted  before  we  reach  the 
river.  Wiser  with  regard  to  Asbeville  dis- 
tances, and  saddened  by  the  necessity  of 
toiling  over  the  cobble-stones  which  pave  the 
streets,  we  return  to  the  hotel. 

As  we  approach  the  door,  we  are  aston- 
ished to  see  a  stout  lady  in  the  act  of  being 
assisted  from  the  small  phaeton  with  which 
we  have  already  made  acquaintance,  by  a 
slender,  graceful  gentleman. 

"  There  is  Mr.  Dupont  1 "  says  Sylvia,  look- 
ing at  the  latter. 

"  There  is  Aunt  Harkbam  I "  I  exclaim, 
looking  at  the  former. 

"  Aunt  Markham ! "  repeats  Charley.  "  By 
Jove,  so  it  is !  What  do  you  suppose  she 
has  been  doing?  " 

"  Driving  with  Ur.  Dupont,  apparently," 
says  Eric,  whom  nothing  surprises. 

We  find  that  this  coiyecture  Is  correct. 
When  we  come  up,  Aunt  Markham  recdves 
us  beolgnlj. 

**  Ur.  Dnpont,  whom  I  believe  you  have 
met,"  she  si^s — ve  bow,  and  Mr.  Dnpont 
bows—"  baa  been  Undly  driring  me  around 
AshevUle  a  little.  It  is  really  a  rery  pretty 
place— only  exceedingly  scattrnd.  I  should 
dislike  to  be  obliged  to  walk  very  much  here. 
Tou  must  all  be  dreadiully  tired." 

"  I  am  more  vexed  than  tired,"  says  Syl- 
via, "  for  we  did  not  reach  the  French  Broad 
after  all — it  is  too  far  away." 

*'  If  you  would  like  to  see  that  river,  will 


MR.  DUPONT  PROPOSES— A  DRIVE.  • 

you  not  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  driving  you 
to  it  ?  "  says  Hr.  Dupont,  esgeriy.   "  I  shall 
be  greatly  honored." 
Sylvia  hesitates. 

"  But  your  horse  must  be  tired,"  she  says, 
"  and  you— are  not  you  tired,  also,  of  play- 
ing cavalier  of  dames  P  " 

*'  The  horse  has  done  notiikigto  spealoof 
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— noUilDg  to  tire  him,"  lajra  tbo  yoong  ereole, 
gaUantly ;  "  and,  u  for  me,  life  offers  me  no 
greater  happineu  tban  to  be  a  oanlter  of 
damM.  If  mademoiselle  will  only  be  gra- 
olotu  eoongh  to  troit  herself  with  me — " 

Uademoiselle  is  graeioni.  She  smiles; 
nobody  knows  better  than  Sylvia  herself  that 
she  has  a  rery  charming  smile. 

*'  You  are  very  kind,"  she  aaya,  "  and  the 
phaeton  looks  very  inviting.  Tes,  I  will  go. 
The  French  Broad  is  only  a  mile  distant,  I 
believe." 

Aa  he  assists  her  into  the  little  carriage, 
Ur.  Dupont  says  something  in  French — like 
all  Creoles,  be  fulls  into  this  language  when- 
ever be  wants  to  be  very  complimentary  or 
impreflsive — the  substance  of  which  is  that 
he  should  be  glad  if  it  were  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant. Then  they  drive  away,  leaving  US  stand- 
ing on  the  sidewalk. 

"  Mr.  Dupont  is  a  most  agreeable  person," 
sayfl  Aunt  Uarhham,  taking  Eric's  arm  as  she 
slowly  monots  the  steps  of  the  hotel-piazea. 
**  It  is  a  very  good  test  of  a  young  man's 
breeding  and  disposition  when  lie  is  attentive 
to  an  dderly  woman.  He  pressed  me  to 
drive  with  Mm  as  if  I  liad  been  seven- 
teen." 

Charley  pats  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
his  ooat,  and  I  see  that  ft  would  relieve  liis 
mind  to  whistle.  He  refrains,  however,  and 
is  repaid  for  this  act  of  self-deniaL  As  we 
enter  the  hotel,  a  light,  silvery  voice  is  heard 
in  the  parlor,  singing  a  gay  French  song. 
"  That  is  Miss  Dupont,  I  suppose,"  I  say  to 
Charley.  He  nods,  and,  turning,  enters  the 
room.  The  song  breaks  off  abruptly.  There 
is  a  trill  of  laughter ;  tben  I  bear,  "  So  my 
brother  has  carried  Sylvia  ofFl  Are  you  in- 
consolable, Hr.  Kenjon  f  " 

"  Not  if  you  will  let  me  bear  the  rest  of 
tliat  song,"  says  Charley  the  hypocrite. 

An  hour,  two  hoors  pass,  without  any 
sign  of  the  return  of  Sylvia  and  Ur.  Dupont. 
Aunt  Uarkham  grows  uneasy,  and  asks  if  I 
do  not  think  that  the  horse  may  have  run 
away  and  killed  them,  or  else  that  they  may 
have  fallen  into  the  river  and  been  drowned. 
I  quiet  her  fears  by  assuring  her  that  there 
is  DO  great  probability  that  either  of  these 
evMits  has  occurred.  I  entertdn  a  strong 
suspicion  of  what  hat  occurred,  but  I  say 
nothing  about  it,  having  long  since  realized 
that  while  men  (and  women)  are  what  they 
are,  flirtation  will  be  very  likely  to  exist. 

The  dinner-bell  rings  presently,  and,  not- 
withstanding her  uneasiness,  Aunt  Harkham 
decides  not  to  wait  for  the  absent  culprit. 
"  This  air  gives  one  a  really  remarkable  ap- 
petite," she  says.  We  go  down-stairs,  there- 
fore, but,  as  we  cross  the  passage,  the  tall 
horse  and  small  phaeton  draw  up  before  the 
door,  and  Sylvia's  pretty,  flushed  face  looks 
at  us. 

"Don't  scold,  auntie  1"  she  cries,  as  alie 
enters  the  ball,  bearing  a  large  stone  jug  in 
both  jier  bands.  "  I  have  been  on  tuch  an 
expedition  in  your  behalf  1  Can  you  imsgine 
what  I  have  here  f  Tou  must  taste  it  at 
once. — Mr.  Dupont,  please  make  somebody 
bring  a  glass  I " 

Mr.  Dupont  darts  away,  and  in  less  than 
a  minute  retuma  with  a  glass.  He  ludds  it 
while  Sylvia  uncorks  the  Jug. 


"Isitmonnuln-dewr"  I  ask,  skeptically. 
She  laughs;  the  liquid  flows  clear  as 
crystal  into  the  glass ;  Ur.  Dupont  presents 
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it,  with  a  bow,  to  Aunt  Uarkham,  who  re- 
ceives and  tastes  it. 

"Sulphur-waterl"  she  says,  as  one  might 

say  " Champagne!" 

*'  Yes,  sulphur-water,"   says  Sylvia,  ex- 
ultantly, "  quite  as  good — I  mean  as  bad — 
as  that  in  Greenbrier,  Vir- 
ginia, of  which  you  are  so 
fond!" 

"  Not  quU«  80  good,  my 
dear,"  says  Aunt  Uark- 
ham, tasting  again,  with 
the  air  of  a  connoisseur. 
"It  is  not  so  strong  as 
the  Greenbrier  sulphur." 

"  It  is  strong  enough," 
says  Sylvia.  "  I  tasted  it 
and  thought  it  so  abom- 
inable that  I  determined 
to  bring  you  some  at 
once.  So  Mr.  Dupont 
went  to  a  house  on  a 
hill—" 

"All  bouses  are  on 
hills  in  this  eonntiy,"  I 
say,  parenthetically. 

"Except  those  that 
are  in  coves,"  aays  Syl- 
via. "  He  borrowed  the 
jug  there,  and  we  are  to 
take  it  back  to-morrow." 

"But  I  thought  you 
made  the  journey  on  Aant 
Uarkham's  bebnlf,  and 
from  this  it  appears  that 
you  did  not  think  of  her 
until  you  were  at  the 
spring  !  " 

"I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  at  dinner,"  aays 
the  young  lady,  flying  up- 
stairs. 

At  dinner  we  hear  an  aocoont  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

"  To  begin  at  the  beginning,"  says  Syl- 


via, "  the  French  Broad  is  a  most  heantlM 
river.  We  croised  it  on  along  bridge,  isd  I 
made  Ur.DiqKint  stop  in  themiddlevhik  I 
took  in  the  view.  On  one  aide  the  stmti- 
which  is  so  clear  that  Its  watn-  is  a  tnu. 
lucent  emerald — winds  throuj^  a  fertile  nl- 
ley,  with  Smith's  Creek — why  doo't  ibey  gin 
things  better  names  ? — flowing  Into  it,  dnptd 
over  with  lovely  trees  and  vines.  On  the 
otber  side  there  are  bold,  green  hills,  tiling, 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  round  the 
base  of  which  the  river  makes  a  sweeplog 
curve  as  it  disappears  from  sight  It  wu  n 
ctuLrmiog  that  I  could  not  l>ear  to  come  back, 
and  Mr.  Dupont,  seeing  that  I  was  anxloai 
to  go  farther — " 

"  H'm  ! "  says  Charley. 

"  Said  that  he  remembered  having  btta 
here  when  a  child,  and  staying  at  a  place 
called  Dener's  Springs,  a  few  miles  friKi 
Asheville.  *  It  was  a  very  pretty  place,'  he 
said,  '  if  I  could  remember  iriiere  it  was.'  I 
suggested  that  we  should  ask  the  directioB 
from  some  inhabitant  of  the  country— irhidi 
we  aeeordlngly  did,  and  heard  that  «e  nut 
*  drive  straight  on.*  So  we  drove  slialght  on, 
along  an  excelleut  ridge  road,  with  moamaiBi 
to  right  of  as,  monntaliu  to  left  of  as,  mou- 
taina  before  ns  and  bdiind  us.  I  have  netet 
eoDcelvod  any  thing  so  beaoUful  as  the  ligfati 
and  shades  on  those  superb  heights,  or  tbeii 
exquisite  colors.  Once  we  saw  rdn  foiling 
far  away  among  the  purple  gorges,  «it)i  ibe 
sun  sbinbg  on  it,  and  the  effect  was— ao- 
perb — fairly  divine  I " 


SCENE  ON  THE  ROAD-SIDE. 

"A  very  c<mtmon  eflSset  among  nxxn 
tains,"  says  Eric. 

**  I  am  sorr«^  peoiile  wb*  can  only 
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mire  uDcommoB  things,"  saya  Sjlria,  "  when 
-the  things  that  are  beat  worth  admiring  in 
■the  world  are  all  of  them  commoa.  Mr.  Du- 
pont  fall;  agrees- with  me  that  this  is  the 
most  beauUFuI  country  in  America.'* 

*'  I  wonder  if  be  has  seen  them  all  f  "  says 
'Charley. 

'*  We  were  so  engrossed,"  Sylvia  proceeds, 
-igooring  this  remark,  "that  we  drove  on, 
forgetting  alt  aboot  time  and  distance,  unUl 
-after  a  wlule  we  reasbed  some  ban,  where  we 
had  been  directed  to  *  tnm  of '—or,  rather,  to 
tarn  in.  Hr.  Dnpont  let  them  down,  and 
fiom  »  honse  across  the  road  several  children 
-oame  roshing  to  mind  the  gap  while  we  went 
4o  the  spring.  The  road  Into  wliich  we  tamed 
'led  as  past  a  log-cabin,  in  front  of  which  two 
or  three  stout  men  were  lazily  smoking  and 
gossiping.  We  asked  for  a  ttmibler — were 
given  one  of  thick,  green  glass,  and  drove  on. 
Hx.  DupoQt  pointed  oat  a  bill  on  the  left  as 
the  site  of  the  hotel  which  was  once  quite  a 
^laoe  of  resort." 

"  I  bare  heard  of  Deaver's  Springs,"  says 
Aunt  Markbam.  "  The  hotel  was  bnmed,  I 
^eUeve." 

"Tes,  bnmed  and  never  rebuilt;  but  the 
^eprioga  are  still  there,  with  a  pavilion  over 
tthem.   We  drove  down  the  hill  at  the  risk 
of  smashing  the  phaeton  or  breaking  our 
necks — for,  having  come  so  far,  of  course  we 
felt  it  ittcumbent  on  us  to  drink  some  of  the 
water. — ^As  soou  as  I  tasted  it,  I  thought  of 
7on,  auntie,  and  i  sent  Ur.  Dupont  back  to 
the  honse  to  get  a  vessel  in  wbhih  we  could 
bring  swne  to  jon.   He  returned  with  the 
jog  yon  have  seen,  and  I  filled  it  fiiji«c{^." 

**  I  thank  you,  my  dear,"  says  Aunt  Uark- 
lum. 

"  The  moral  of  the  story,**  says  Eric,  **  is 
4hat  this  young  lady  was  going  to  see  the 
Frmoh  Broad,  and  the  only  glimpse  of  the 
river  to  be  obt^aed  between  Aaheville  and 
Deaver's  Springs  is  what  yoo  see  while  cross- 
ing it.'* 

*'  The  moral  of  the  story  is  that  the  best 
'jtbilosophy  in  life  is  to  enjoy  all  that  you  can, 
-when  you  can,"  says  Sylvia,  gayly. 
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A  NOVEL 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

int8.  BASIL  BKCOTIMOITRES. 

Mrs.  Basil  in  her  shabby  little  carriage, 
•drawn  by  one  shabby  horse  in  shabby  har- 
ness, and  driven  by  old  Thurston  in  a  shabby 
soit,  went  on  her  way  funereally.  When  one 
compared  this  sorry  turnout  with  the  goodly 
-equipage  in  which  thia  lady  used  to  raise  the 
du«t  of  Hiddleborongh  before  the  war,  one 
-could  understand  why  her  heart  was  set  on 
Mrs.  Stai^ld's  money.  But  the  dogs  barked 
after  her  just  the  same  as  in  days  gone  by, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  she  arrived  at  the 
bonae  Vrs.  Stargold  had  rented. 
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Before  she  could  touch  the  bell,  the  door 
was  opened  by  Hiss  RuETner  in  person,  a  tall, 
thin,  dressy  woman  of  no  particular  age. 
She  greeted  Urs.  Basil  in  a  studied  whisper. 

"  Very  glad  to  see  you,  cousin.  You  will 
excuse  my  offlciousness  in  assuming  the  ser- 
vant's place ;  but  I  feured  the  bell  might  dis- 
turb Cousin  Elizabeth,  who  is  trying  to  sleep. 
Walk  in,  please,"  she  added,  throwing  open 
the  partor-door  with  an  air  of  proprietorship 
most  ezasperaUng  to  Xts.  Basil. 

But  Urs.  Basil  was  not  to  be  orerawed 
by  Jane  Rufltaer.  She  took  in  the  room  with 
all  its  appointments  at  a  single  glance,  and 
would  not  appear  impressed  by  any  thing  she 
saw. 

''We  have  a  fine  sttnation  here,"  said 
Hiss  Buffaer,  opening  a  window. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  pleased,"  said 
Urs.  Basil,  with  chilling  indifference.  "  It  is 
not  BO  high,  however,  as  Basilwood,  and  it  is 
rather  remote." 

"  Remote  from  Basilwood,  yes,"  Uiss 
Ru&her  assented,  with  a  peculiar  smile  Urs. 
Basil  did  not  like ;  "but,  in  the  present  state 
of  Cousin  Elisabeth's  health,  eecludon  ts  de- 
sirable." 

Urs.  Basil  drew  herself  up  stiffly.  Had 
not  Arthur  and  herself  quite  as  distinct 
claims  upon  Urs.  Stai^ld  as  these  Ruff' 
nersf  "The  distance  Is  not  worth  comid- 
ering  when  one  rides,"  said  she,  as  grandly 
as  though  her  poor  little  old  carriage  were 
the  best  In  the  land  ;  "and  Arthur  will  ride 
over  in  a  day  or  two  to  call.  I  had  hoped  to 
see  Cousin  Elisabeth  tbls  afternoon,  and  am 
sorry  to  be  denied.'*  She  did  not  believe 
now  that  Mrs.  Stai^ld  was  toying  to  sleep. 

Hiss  Ruffher  eougfaed,  by  which  she 
seemed  to  express  that  it  was  to  be  eipected 
that  Urs.  Basil  would  selfishly  annoy  poor 
Coasln  Elisabeth  with  her  attentions. 

"Do  the  physicians  consider  her  case 
partieulat^y  serious  F  "  Urs.  Basil  asked. 

"Doctors  are  not  infallible,  you  know," 
replied  Hiss  Rufiber,  evaslvdy.  "She  suf- 
fers extremely  from  nervous  prostration,  and 
it  is  not  thought  advisable  that  she  should 
see  company.  I  seldom  see  her  myself,  ex- 
cept when  she  wishes  me  to  read  to  her. 
Uother  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  her 
comfort;  and  Sam  relieves  her  of  all  care 
about  business." 

"I  should  think  that  Sam  must  find  it 
rather  inconvenient  neglecting  his  planting 
interests,"  remarked  Urs.  Basil,  dryly.  "  Cot- 
ton is  not  so  easily  made,  nowadays." 

"  No,  indeed,"  Hiss  Rufftaer  assented ; 
"  but  Sani  is  not  selfish ;  he  can  give  up  his 
interests  for  Cousin  Elizabeth's." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  he  can  afford  to  do  so," 
said  Urs.  Basil,  with  libelous  emphasis. 
**  Sack  disinterestedness  should  meet  its  re- 
ward." 

"Sun  looks  for  no  revrard  but  the  ap- 
proval of  his  own  conscience,"  said  Mss 
Ruflher,  with  virtuous  calm.  "  The  pres- 
ence of  a  genUeman  on  the  place  is  Indispen- 
sable to  Cousin  Elisabeth's  comfort.  Oh,  by. 
the-way,  how  is  Arthur,  a&er  that  little  farce 
of  his  wiOi  the  burglars  f  ** 

"It  might  have  be«i  atn^y,"  siddUrs. 
Basil,  coldly. 

"So  it  ndghL  And  indeed  ^ere  Is  no 


telling  yet  what  may  come  of  It.  You  know, 
I  suppose  Arthur  has  told  you,  about  the 
bursting  of  that  panel  in  an  old  escritoire  ? 
Weil,  it  seems  that  escritoire  once  belonged 
to  Francis  Hendall,  and,  on  that  account. 
Cousin  Elizabeth  set  great  store  by  it.  If  all 
her  silver  bad  been  stolen,  I  don't  think  she 
could  have  taken  it  so  to  heart  I  believe 
she  looks  upon  the  accident  as  an  omen,  a 
warning,  a  summons.  She  has  been  busy 
with  papers  and  lawyers  erer  since." 

"  I  don't  believe  It  will  result  seriously," 
suld  Urs.  Basil,  with  evident  displeasure. 
"She  hasn't  yet  had  time  to  recover  from 
the  shock ;  but  Cousin  Elizabeth  Is  too  sen- 
sible a  woman  to  fall  a  rictim  to  supersti- 
tion." 

"Oh,  we  hope  for  the  best,"  said  Miss 
Ruffber,  resignedly.  "But  then,  you  know, 
we  must  humor  her  a  little.  It  really  is  a 
sort  of  amusement  to  her,  I  suppose,  to  ar- 
range her  papers  and  all  that ;  and  then  she 
is  naturally  Jealous  of  any  appearance  of  in- 
terference. Oh,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  yon 
remember  Basil  Redmond,  do  you  not  f  " 

Urs.  Basil  heard  the  name  with  an  in- 
voluntary start.  She  had  thought  Basil  Red- 
mond dead,  or  forever  passed  out  of  her 
world.  What  bad  he  to  do  with  what  they 
were  talking  of,  she  wondered.  Bnt,  reeor- 
ering  herself,  she  answered,  calmly : 

"Certainly,  I  remember  him." 

Uiss  Ruffber  smiled ;  she  knew  that  Urs. 
Basil  had  never  been  fond  of  the  judge's 
ward. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  she,  vrith  fbrUve  irony, 
"  you  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  him.  A  particular  friend  of  Krs.  Star- 
gold's  has  written  her  to  announce  fals  com- 
ing at  an  early  day.  You  know  he  is  now  a 
promising  young  lawyer  somewhere  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  I  forget  the  name  of  the  place." 

So,  Urs.  Basil  did  not  know  it ;  but  she 
saw  no  necessity  to  confess  her  ignorance. 

*'  I  shall  be  hnppy  to  meet  him  again," 
she  said.  It  would  be  very  like  meeting 
the  ghost  of  the  past ;  and  yet,  twelve  years 
absence  must,  of  course,  have  obliterated  the 
old  antagonism  with  which  the  unruly  boy 
had  regarded  her;  and  as  for  herself,  she 
scorned  to  bear  malice. 

"  I  thought  you  could  not  have  forgotten 
him,"  Miss  Rufiner  remarked,  blandly.  "  As 
a  youth  I  kftow  he  was  no  favorite  of  yours ; 
and  we  more  easily  forget  those  we  like  than 
those  we  dislike." 

This  Rochefoucauld-like  sentiment  Mrs. 
Basil  thought  proper  to  ignore.  '^lam  re- 
joiced to  hear  a  good  report  of  him  ;  of 
course  I  naturally  feel  an  interest  in  his  suc- 
cess as  a  relaUve  of  my  husband's.  Hay  I 
ask  what  brings  him  toUiddleborough  T  '* 

"Indeed,"  said  Uiss  Ruffher,  "I  don't 
know;  I  only  know  that  he  brings  letters  of 
Introduction  from  Cousin  Elizabeth's  friend." 

"  I  had  lost  sight  of  him,"  said  -Urs.  Ba- 
ail ;  "  through  his  own  fanlt  entirely.  Bnt  I 
shall  welcome  him  back  with  plensure,  and 
UtBS  Basil,  Fm  sore,  wHI  welcome  him  as 
ghtdly  as  I." 

**  Bib  aunt,  Isn't  she  F  What  a  treasure 
yon  have  in  herl " 

"  Xo;  she  is  not  hisi^t.-l^Re4Q0pd. 
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I  believe,  wai  a  Basil,  and  a  oonain,  once  or 
twiw  removed.  Tes,  Pamela  U  a  treasnre 
in  her  wajr,  eertalDly ;  bnt  I  attribute  all  Ba- 
dl  Bedmond'fl  boTiah  delinquencies  to  her 
iqjadicions  Indolence.  However,  I  Tould 
not  be  hard  npon  her.  No  donbt  she  has  re* 
pented  of  that  weakness,  for  she  was  very 
ill  after  he  lefl,  and  cost  me,  I  remember,  a 
world  of  troable."  And  Kre.  Basil  reflected 
with  pride  that  she  had  administered  medi- 
cine to  her  sick  house-keeper  with  faer  own 
hands.  Then  she  rose  to  take  leave,  Miss 
Boffiier  protesting  that  it  was  "  early  yet." 

"  Ko,"  said  Urs.  Basil,  "  it  is  late.  I  am 
sorry  not  to  have  seen  Cousin  Elizabeth  or 
your  mother,"  (Mrs.  Basil  never  called  Jfrs. 
Ruffhet  "  cousin  "  if  she  could  avoid  it.)  "  I 
shall  hope  to  have  yon  at  Basilwood  soon ; 
some  day  next  week,  say  ?  " 

Miss  Ruffoer  coald  not  promise;  every 
thing  depended  upon  dear  Cousin  Elisabeth's 
health;  and  then  the  two  kissed  each  other, 
and  Mrs.  Basil  drove  away,  her  thoughts  busy 
with  BadI  Redmond.  That  he,  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  should  come  with  Icttm  of 
recommendation  to  Mrs.  Stargold  I  It  was 
enoiii^  to  malce  her  mil  agidnst  Fate. 

Bnt  she  did  not  ndl  i^nst  Fate;  on  the 
whole,  she  was  rather  disposed  to  regard 
Basil  Redmond's  return  as  a  piece  of  good 
fortune.  It  m^;ht  be  possible  through  him 
to  oounteraot  the  influence  of  the  Ihiffliers 
upon  her  wealthy  eouidn.  She  was  eonscions, 
indeed,  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  more  than 
coldness  toward  him  when  he  was  a  lad  at 
Basilwodd,  but  she  meant,  now,  that  he  should 
forget  the  past.  Pamela,  usually  so  inhos- 
pitnble,  would  aid  h^r  to  welcome  him,  and 
he  might  be  made  to  relieve  her  mind  of  those 
mis^vings  as  to  Miss  Basil's  designs  upon 
Arthur,  misgivings  that  would,  now  and  again, 
return. 

This  thouglit,  surely,  was  an  inspiration  I 
Mrs.  Basil  remembered  that  young  Redmond 
had  been  fond  of  Baby  Joanna  when  he  was 
a  school-boy  at  Basilwood,  and,  thought  she, 
if  Joanna's  rustic  appearance  were  a  little 
improved,  what  might  not  tw  hoped  for? 

'Barely,  now  that  he  bad  proved  himself  wor- 
thy of  being  recommended  to  Mrs.  Stargold'a 
notice,  a  marriage  between  Basil  Redmond, 
the  judge's  former  ward,  and  the  KtUe  Joan- 
na, the  judge's  orphan  granddanghter,  would 
be  h^ly  satisfhotory  to  oil  parUos,  and  very 
creditable  to  herself,  if  she  oould  *bring  it  to 
pan.  With  Utile  or  no  belief  in  love,  Mrs. 
Bodl  bad  a  strong  feminine  faith  in  a  judi- 
cious marriage  as  the  very  best  thing  for 
young  people ;  and  what,  she  thought,  could 
better  insure  a  jodii^ous  marriage  than  an 
experienced  bead  to  plan  it?  Injthis,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  young  people  ought  to  con- 
sider their  duty  to  their  elders,  as  it  was  man- 
ifeatly  impossible  that  their  elders  would 
have  any  object  in  view  bnt  the  good  of  ^e 
inexperienced  young  people. 

Mrs.  Basil  had  never  felt  better  pleased 
with  herself  than  when  this  matrimonial 
scheme  entered  her  head.  She  was  ready  at 
the  moment  to  act  upon  it ;  and,  just  as  the 

.oorriage  was  about  to  turn  the  corner  of  the 
avenue  that  led  to  Basilwood,  she  ordered 
old  Thurston  across  the  bridge,  spnnning  the 
narrow  but  dangerous  stream  separating  Up- 


per Middleborongh  from  the  lower  town 
where  the  ^ops  are  sitoated'. 

"Drive  to  Lebmn's,  on  Broad  Street,^* 
she  said,  to  old  Thurston's  Inexpressible 
amosement,  Mrs.  Basil  so  seldom  went  into 
the  lower  town ;  and  at  that  hour,  when  al- 
ready lamps  were  beginning  to  be  lighted,  it 
was  impossible  to  guess  what  she  oould  want 
at  Lebrun's,  the  fashionable  milliner  of  Uld- 
dleborough. 

The  caMage  stopped  in  front  of  the  large, 
conspicuous  window,  tricked  out  with  all  a 
mc>d\^''s  cunning,  and  Mrs.  Basil,  leaning  on 
her  ivory-headed  staff,  entered  the  wide  door. 

She  had  not  been  within  that  sanctuary 
of  dress  and  fashion  for  years,  as  she  ordered 
her  few  hats  and  dresses  from  Westport; 
and  yellow  little  Miss  Lydia  Crane,  the  head 
clerk,  who  spent  her  days  fitting  hats,  match- 
ing ribbons,  and  laviebing  compliments,  and 
her  niglita  in  dreaming  of  lucky  numbers  in 
the  lottery,  quite  lost  her  presence  of  mind. 

When  Mrs.  Basil,  leaning  on  her  hand- 
some staff*,  asked  to  took  at  white  organdie 
polonatees,  "  something  very  chaste  and  sim- 
ple, for  a  yonng  person,"  the  habitual  flatter- 
er, with  her  hand  Tacillating  between  two 
loi^  green  paper-boxes,  faltered  forth : 

"Is  it  for  yourself,  madam!"  Site  hod 
paid  so  many  compliments  In  defiance  of  the 
truth  that  she  was  nnconsdous  of  the  saUre 
of  her  words,  until  Mrs.  Basil  replied,  with 
strong  dignity — 

"  For  a  very  young  person,"  I  said. 

Miss  Crane  apolo^ttd  awkwardly,  and 
pulled  down  one  of  the  boxes  with  trembling 
hands.  Mrs.  Basil  was  now  neither  a  woman 
of  fashion  nor  a  woman  of  means,  everybody 
in  Middleborongb  knew  that ;  but  she  was 
still  a  person  of  some  distinction,  and  faer 
Tisite  were  an  honor  to  boost  of,  all  the  great- 
er honor  because  they  were  so  rare ;  where- 
fore Miss  Crane  was  more  than  usually  anx- 
ious to  be  agreeable.  The  polonaises  were 
exhibited,  a  great  variety,  and  tbeir  merits 
descanted  upon  with  that  pliant  eloquence 
which  is  everywhere  the  distinctive  trait  of  a 
milliner's  head-clerk. 

Mrs.  Basil,  startled  equally  by  the  exces- 
sive trimming  and  the  extravagant  price  of 
these  dry  habiliments,  selected  the  plunest 
and  least  expensive,  which  was  immediately 
pronounced  by  Was  Crone  to  be  the  most 
"  reswrehy  "  of  the  assortment. 

At  Mrs.  Basil's  request,  the  obligingly 
proceeded  to  fold  the  purchase  carelhlly  In  a 
box,  endeavoring,  meanwhile,  to  elicit  some 
information  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Stargotd,  whose 
advent  had  created  an  excitement  among  the 
gossips. 

"  Very  low,  I  regret  to  hear  she  is,  ma'am, 
I  your  relative,  Mrs.  Stargold.  A  large  fortune 
and  a  large  connection." 

Mrs.  Basil  was  deaf  and  dumb;  but  Mibs 
Crane  was  not  to  be  repreaaed  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  She  purposely  lingered  over 
the  package  as  she  tied  it,  that  she  might 
gain  time  to  ask  : 

"la  it  true,  then,  ma'am,  that  her  days 
are  numbered  f  " 

"  Every  one's  days  are  numbered,"  an- 
swered Mra.  Basil,  coldly. 

"  Terr  true,"  Misa  Crane  assented,  oblig- 
ingly.      We  all  do  fhde  as  a  leaf,'  and 


'death  is  the  end  of  life.*  Did  I  show  you 
those  fuachias?  Xot  that  yoa  would  wear 
the  like,  being' out  k&  colors ;  hot  as  a  work 
of  art  they'll  bear  exaxmmatxtytC 

Mra.  Basil  quietly  took  out  her  pane  and 
handed  the  garrulous  little  woman  a  bill. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Aischias,"  she 
said. 

"  Sarah  I "  shrieked  Miss  Crane,  puablng 
the  bill  along  the  counter  to  a  pale,  round- 
abouldcred  girl  of  fifteen,  "change,  quick, 
for  Mrs.  Basil.    Seven  twenty-five." 

"  Speaking  of  the  number  aeven,"  sbe  c(«i- 
tinued,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  turning  again 
to  Mrs.  Basil,  "  I  must  tell  you  of  a  cnrioas 
vision  I  had  "  (Mias  Crane^a  dreams  were  ill 
visions)  "  the  very  night  your  wealth?  rela- 
tive arrived.  I  shouldn't  speak  of  it,  bat  It 
strikes  me  it  dote  concern  you.  In  a  visioo 
of  the  night,  Mrs.  Stargold  cried  to  tne,  in  s 
loud  voice,  'fifty-six  ia  the  lucky  namber.' 
Oddly  enough,  too,  fifty-six  dollars  and  fiftj- 
six  cents  was  the  amount  of  various  bills  I 
had  been  making  out  before  I  got  jne  to 
bed,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  It.  Tba 
point  Is,  ma'am,  your  coming  into  our  roomB  " 
(Madame  Lebrun  oonid  not  endure  to  have  the 
word  ihap  applied  to  her  estahliahment)  "the 
first  time  you've  honored  ns  these  many  yein. 
— Tes,  Sarah  "  (this  with  a  nod  to  the  round, 
shouldered  gbrl  who  brought  the  change), 
"all  right." 

"It  is  Ute,"  said  Mrs.  Basil,  with  dignity, 
percdving  that  Miss  Crane  was  in  no  haste  to 
make  over  the  change. 

"Sarah,  lights,  l^fhtt/"  said  Miss  Cruie, 
sharply.  "  Pardon  the  oversight,  ma'am ;  it 
tf  late.  Bnt,  as  I  was  a-saying,  any  refl«ctiTe 
mind  must  see  that  where  there's  eight  letfers 
to  spell  Stargold,  and  seven  to  spell  HendaU, 
the  natural  result,  by  multiplication,  is 
aii." 

"  I  think  I  must  be  going,"  said  Mrs.  Bt- 
sit,  haughtily  ;  "  if  you  will  be  kind  enongh 
to  give  me  the  change."  There  was  a  time 
when  she  would  have  walked  out  of  the  abop 
and  left  the  two  dollani  and  aeventy-fiTe 
cents  due  her  for  change;  but  Mrs.  Basil 
couldn't  throw  away  that  sum  on  her  dignity 
now. 

**  Oh,  tfxCQse  me  1 "  said  IGsa  Grao^  begin- 
ning immediately  to  count  out  the  dianget' 
then,  surrendering  it  with  a  profkuloo  of 
thankSf  she  continued,  volubly,  while  Hra. 
Basil,  with  her  accustomed  deliberation,  was 
disposing  of  her  purse:  -  ■ 

*'  I  do  hear,  most  strange  of  all,  that  Vr. 
Basil  Redmond  may  be  expected  here  any 
day." 

Mrs.  Basil  loooked  up,  involuntarily,  with 

a  keen  glance,  but  quickly  looked  down  again- 
"I  have  my  informiition  from  Beheeca 
that  uaed  to  belong  to  Mrs.  Paul  Caruthers, 
Rebecca  ia  engaged  to  cook  for  Mrs.  Star 
gold,  and  she  observes  a  good  deal,"  aaid  MiM 
Crane,  eageriy.  "Shall  I  ahow  yoa  some 
sashes  ?  Polonaises  are  generally  conridered 
incomplete  without  a  sash." 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Basil ;  she  had  beard 
enough.   "  Good-evening." 

"  Oitod-eaening,"  said  Miss  Crane,  with 
unction.— "Sarah,  here  I  This  box,  I  say,  to 
Mrs.  Basil's  carrii^e,  qidck.— Always  » \^ 
py  to  serve  yon,  ma'anh!'  ■ 
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"  Home,  Thurston ! "  aatd  Xra.  Basil,  in  s 
Toicfl  ncore  than  osually  anthoritatiTe,  It 
was  intolerable  to  see  her  owe  sordid  specu- 
lations reflected  this  odioaa  little  gossip. 
Yet,  aa  she  leaned  back  in  her  carriage,  she 
remembered  to  hare  heard  that  Hiss  Crane 
had  once  dreamed  of  a  lucky  number  in  some 
lottery,  and  had  very  nearly  gone  mad  be- 
cause the  person  to  irhom  she  revealed  it 
purcbaasd  the  ticket,  and  droT  the  prize. 
When  she  remembered  this,  Mrs.  Basil  caught 
herself  spelling  the  names  Stargold  and  Sen- 
■doll  on  her  fingers ;  but  finding,  by  the  same 
test,  that  the  name  of  RnSher  also  was  com- 
posed of  seven  Utters,  she  blushed  with  con- 
tempt at  her  own  fatuity,  and  at  once  dis- 
missed the  superstition,  as  she  would  hare 
-dismissed  any  other  impertineDt  iotroder. 

When  she  arrived  at  Baailwood,  she  seoA 
-the  green  box  immediately  to  her  room, 
whither  she  followed  without  delay,  and,  dis- 
liking the  prying  Uyra,  she  fiutened  her 
-door,  and  proceeded  to  nuuaok  her  ward- 
TObe  with  aome  impatience. 

"A  sash,"  she  mused.  "Here  is  my  hand- 
some Roman  sash,  tiiat  haa  not  seen  the  Ugbt 
for  years.  But  my  day  is  over ;  I  shall  never 
want  such  finery  again.  Joanna  is  young ; 
let  her  take  it,  and  the  fan  and  handkerchief 
along  with  it." 

Mrs.  Basil  sighed  as  she  took  out  a  stio; 
gorgeous  sash,  and,  with  it,  a  lace  handker- 
chief and  an  ivory  fan,  both  of  them  "  toiU 
JaurUi  de  la  rtnfermke^''  to  use  George  Sand's 
expressive  but  untranslatable  phrase.  These 
articles  she  placed  in  the  box  with  the  polo- 
naise, and  locked  all  quickly  out  of  sight,  as 
if  the  tong-disoaed  finery  recalled  some  pain- 
ful memories. 


GHAPTEK  m 

I  CABS  KOT,  FORTUNE,  WHAT  TOD  KB  DENT. 

The  little  Joanna,  walkii^'home  from  the 
town,  had  not  a  penny  in  her  purse,  and  no 
-expectations  from  any  wealthy  relative;  yet 
it  is  donbtftil  whether  Hrs.  Basil,  in  the  days 
of  her  riches  and  her  glory,  ever  was  as  happy 
n.s  this  carelesa  prl  who  had  just  expended 
her  whole  fortune — a  long-hoarded  gold-piece 
—for  a  chromo,  known  in  the  catalogue  as 
••The  Bluebird's  Nest." 

Many  different  things  bad  Joanna  meant, 
at  various  times,  to  do  with  that  precious 
five-dollar  piece — all  manner  of  purchases 
liad  she  debnted,  but  she  had  never  dreamed 
of  buying  a  picture.  Had  she  but  left  her 
money  at  home  when  she  went "  across  the 
bridge"  on  Hiss  Basil's  errand,  she  might 
■till  look  forward  to  a  new  hat,  or  some  f^esh 
ribbons,  or  a  long-coveted  pink  lawn  that 
adorned  Jones  t  Atkinson's  window ;  but 
she  would  not,  in  that  case,  have  been  the 
happy  possessor  of  that  exquisite  treasure 
which  seemed  to  assemble,  in  a  little  square 
of  pasteboard,  all  the  charms  of  spring. 
Had  >h«  left  that  money  at  home —  But  what 
g^rl  of  seventeen,  with  five  dollars  of  her 
-own,  likes  to  go  into  the  streets  without  her 
-porsef 

Kot  Joanna,  assuredly.    Althongh  she 
•eonld  think  oF  notUi^  that  she  particularly 


needed  to  buy  at  that  Ume,  she  yet  mast  take 
her  little  hoard ;  for,  without  it,  she  would 
have  been  a  stronger  to  (hat  comfortable 
sense  of  independence  which  is  the  natural 
result  of  carrying  a  purse  of  gold  all  one's 
own.  Then,  too,  how  easy  was  self-denial, 
with  the  means  of  gratification  at  hand  1  Jo- 
anna could  pass  by  the  flaunting  ribbons  in 
Lebrun's  gay  windows  without  a  sigh;  she 
could  turn  away  from  the  pink  lawn  at  Jones 
&  Atldnson's  without  a  pang,  knowing  that, 
£d  sbe  choose,  she  might,  have  either  rib- 
boilB  or  lawn.  With  her  talismanlc  gold- 
piece  in  her  pocket,  nor  lawns,  nor  ribbons, 
nor  any  other  finery,  bad  power  to  tempt 
her ;  but,  when  phe  came  to  the  deep,  wide 
window  of  Carter  the  stationer,  she  wavered, 
for  here  the  gold-piece  began  to  change  Its 
character ;  flrom  a  talisman  It  became  a  snare. 

Joanna  could  at  any  time  pass  Z<ebrDn's 
more  easily  than  Carter's.  Had  she  been 
wealthy,  she  would  have  patronlsed'hlm  lib- 
erally; as  it  was,  she  never  fkiled,  on  the 
few  occasions  when  sbe  went  into  the  town, 
to  pay  his  window  tiie  homage  of  the  eyes  ; 
and,  having  accomplished  IHss  Basil's  errand, 
she  stood  now  fliscinated  by  the  parade  of 
pictures,  not  knowing  which  most  to  admire, 
until  her  enraptured  gaze  fell  upon  "  The 
Bluebird's  Nest,"  which  elicited  from  her  a 
half  suppressed  cry  of  joyful  recognition. 

The  daylight  was  fading  fast,  the  picture 
looked  but  dim ;  yet  Joanna's  quick  and  sym- 
pathetic vision  could  discern  the  delicate  tints 
of  the  mossed  apple-bough,  in  a  notch  of 
which  the  round  little  nest  was  so  cunningly 
framed.  While  she  lingered,  loath  to  depart, 
a  clerk  came  to  the  window  and  lighted  a  jet 
of  gas ;  when,  as  if  by  magic,  the  mossed 
apple-bough  displayed  an  exquisite  cluster 
of  apple  -  blooms.  Joanna  almost  fancied 
that  she  could  smell  them.  The  glow  of 
rapturons  delight  that  had  snfihsed  her  face 
faded  slowly,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  pal- 
lor of  a  deep  resolve.  She  hod  determined 
to  possess  that  pietare.  She  uSA  to  herself: 
"  I  have  withstood  the  ribbons ;  I  have  de- 
nied myself  all  the  fiivoUttes  of  dress ;  I  do 
not  see  why  I  may  not,  therefore,  have  this 
picture  for  the  nouruhount  of  my  miW." 
And  she  walked  resolutely  into  the  store. 

A  gentleman  was  standing  with  hia  back 
against  the  show-case  on  the  opposite  aide 
from  that  where  the  picture  was  ;  but  Joan- 
na would  hardly  have  noticed  him,  had  he 
not  stared  at  her  so  earnestly  that  she  felt 
embarrassed,  and  a  little  alarmed.  He  did 
not  cease  to  scrutinise  her  even  when  Mr. 
Carter  brought  him  a  package  of  paper,  with 
the  remark : 

"  This,  sir,  is  the  very  best  article  in  the 
market." 

Uiddleborongh  people  always  keep  the 
best  of  every  thing  in  their  line,  if  one  may 
believe  all  they  say. 

The  gmtleman,  appearing  to  examine  the 
paper,  continued  to  glance  furtively,  now  and 
again,  at  Joanna,  who,  however,  had  ceased 
to  be  eonseioos  of  lit  notice  from  the  mo- 
ment she  held  the  chromo  in  her  covetous 
grasp.  The  price  was  five  dollars — all  the 
money  she  had  in  the  world.  The  Informa- 
tion startled  her;  bat,  on  near  inspection, 
the  picture  proved  absolutely  irresistible. 


"ril  take  it,"  said  sbe,  recklessly;  and 
sbe  surrendered  her  gold-piece  without  one 
regret,  but  not  without  a  certain  sense  of 
guilt,  that,  while  it  blurred  her  vision,  it  ren- 
dered her  hearing  preternatually  acute.  Every 
word  that  the  fat  and  pompous  stationer  ut- 
tered seemed  to  strike  upon  her  ears  with 
the  sonorousness  of  a  trumpet,  and  to  con- 
demn her  purchase  as  folly. 

'*Tou  were  inquiring  about  the  Basils, 
sir?  "  said  Ur.  Carter,  with  the  loud,  aggres- 
sive tone  of  a  man  ready  to  proclaim  bis  sen- 
timents to  the  multitude.  "Well,  sir,  the 
old  judge  died,  ten  years  or  so  ago,  not  worth 
a  cent ;  no,  sir  I  not  a  cent,  more'a  the  pity  I 
A  fine  gentleman  he  was,  of  the  old  school — 
not  fit  for  these  times.  Left  a  gruiddanghter, 
by  name  Joanna" — ^how  Joanna  started  ! — 
"  and  that  queer  Hiss  BuSl,  a  distant  cousin, 
as  I*Te  heard.  The  two  Hve  with  the  Judge's 
widow,  as  grand  a  lady,  sir,  as  ever  stepped, 
snow-white  hair.  Ivory-headed  stafl^  and  all; 
but  no  fortune;  nothing  left  but  the  old 
Basilwood  place,  and  rickety,  sir,  rickety 
that  place  is,  as  never  you  saw  I "  Here  Hr. 
Carter  raised  his  hands  and  eyes,  and  shook 
his  bead.  His  own  place  was  the  most  com- 
plete little  gingerbread  villa  In  all  the  coun- 
try about  Middleborougb.  "They've  non» 
so  much  money  to  spend,  I  fancy,"  he  add- 
ed, charitably. 

"  Give  me  my  packf^e,  please,"  said  Jo- 
anna to  the  clerk  that  was  waiting  upon 
her.  "  None  so  much  money  to  spend," 
rang  In  her  ears  like  a  reproach.  Though 
she  had  but  spent  her  own  money,  she  felt 
like  a  thief,  and  she  hurried  away  as  if  she 
feared  the  officers  of  justice  might  follow; 
but  what  she  really  feared  was  Miss  Basil's 
condemnation  of  her  purchase.  "  No  mat- 
ter," was  her  philosophical  reflection,  as  she 
pursued  her  way  home ;  *'  whatever  I  buy, 
Pamela  says  It  shows  a  lock  of  judgment. 
NotUng  would  satisfy  her  taste  but  over- 
shoes and  fiannel  petticoats." 

The  stranger  who  had  not  ceased  to  watch 
Joanna  while  she  remained  in  the  store, 
turned  abruptly  to  Mr.  Carter,  as  soon  as  she 
was  gone,  and  said : 

"  rit  take  that  chromo,  "  The  Bluebird's 
Nest." 

"Why,  sir,"  said  the  clerk  that  had 
waited  on  Joanna,  "it  is  just  this  moment 
sold.  It  was  Judge  Baeil's  granddaughter 
bought  it." 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  exclaimed  Hr.  Carter, 
in  uoTeigned  astonishment.  **  Why,  its  price 
is  five  dollars,  Phillips." 

"  She  paid  for  it  in  gold,  sir,"  said  Phil, 
lips.    "  She  was  in  a  great  hurry,  too." 

"  Well  I  that's  what  I  call  be-red-itary 
extravagance,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  waving  Us 
hands,  by  way  of  being  emphatic.  "  The  old 
judge,  sir,  rest  bii  lavish  soul,  never  could 
resist  that  class  of  articles.  It's  a  pity,  sir, 
we  had  but  the  one ;  but  if  you'll  call  to-mor> 
row  Pll  endeavor  to  recover  it  for  yon*  Some- 
thing ebe  would  suit  her  as  well." 

"No,  no,  indeed,"  said  the  stranger; 
**  let  her  keep  it,  by  all  means.  It  is  of  no 
hnportanee ;  let  it  go." 

Foolish,  foolish,  linle  Joanna  I  What  had 
she  Id  exchange  for  her  gold-piece  bnt  a  bit 
of  card-board,  with  a  p^Core  of  a  blrd^eit. 
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such  as  one  might  find,  any  dity,  in  the  or< 
chards  ? 

But  one  must  see  through  other  organs 
than  the  eyes  or  the  flesh  to  comprehend  the 
fooliBbaesa  of  a  heart  like  hers.  To  the  lit- 
tle Joanna  this  bluebird's  nest  was  some- 
thing  more  than  an  exquisite  picture  of  a  fa- 
miliar object ;  it  was  an  embodiment  of  sen- 
timents,  distinct,  indeed,  and  full  of  charm, 
bat  indefinable.  It  was  not  only  that  the 
intoxicating  perfume  of  her  favorite  apple- 
bloMoms  waa  in  tliat  delioately-tinted  cluster ; 
it  WIS  not  only  that  the  roiee  of  the  pretty 
varbloF  was  in  that  downy  neat;  s  sentimeBt 
of  peace  and  consolation  was  associated  in 
her  mind  with  a  bird's  tiny  home ;  an  associ- 
atioa  tliat  had  Its  forgotten  origin  far  back 
In  Joanna's  early  childhood,  at  a  Ume  when 
sfaeezperienoed  her  first  great  grief,  the  scalp- 
ing of  her  waz-doll  by  her  diter  Anita.  A 
tall,  strong  youth,  Joanna's  earitest  friend, 
whom  she  had  long  forgotten,  took  pity  on 
the  heart-broken  baby,  wiped  away  her  tears 
of  impotent  rage,  and,  liftinj;  her  in  his  arms, 
carried  her  to  the  orchard,  where,  on  the 
bough  of  an  old  apple-tree,  he  showed  her 
just  so  charming  a  little  nest  as  the  one  in 
the  picture,  and  told  her  a  wonderful  story 
of  the  mother-bird  and  the  three  speckled 
eggs.  It  was  not  that  Joanna  remembered 
all  this  when  she  determined  to  pcHiseas  the 
picture;  the  incident  had  been  long  forgot- 
ten, bat  the  impression  remained,  and  hod  its 
influence  on  her  determiuation. 

Ber  happiness,  however,  was  not  a  little 
chilled,  after  the  first  ecstatic  thrill  of  pos- 
session, by  the  reflection  that  she  must  enjoy 
the  picture  alone.  She  shrank  from  confess- 
ing her  parohasa  to  Hiss  Baui,  not  ao  mncb 
through  dread  of  her  diapieasure  as  through 
fear  of  the  contempt  she  would  be  sure  to 
display  for  her  treasnre.  "If  only  Pamela 
eouU  feel  about  it  as  T  do,  I  oonld  give  it  to 
her  with  joy,"  thought  Joanna — for  she  was 
not  selfish — **  bat,  oh,  I  never  eonld  brare 
her  looking  sidewise  at  it,  and  lamenting  my 
lack  of  judgment." 

Thereupon  Joanna  resolved  to  put  off  the 
evil  day  ;  she  would  not  confess  an  extrava- 
gance she  could  not  regret,  but  she  would  try 
to  be  very,  very  good,  In  order  to  make 
amends  ;  and  she  was  so  quiet,  so  gentle,  su 
brisk  and  industrious  the  next  morning  about 
her  various  little  household  duties  that  Uiss 
Basil  began  to  feel  encouraged.  The  good 
woman  was  thorougtily  satisfied  that  Hannah 
Here's  aage  discourse  "  On  Time  considered 
as  a  Talent "  had  produced  a  radical  change 
for  the  better  in  her  heedless  young  cousin's 
oharacter. 

Little  did  she  understand  the  case.  Jo- 
anna was  yet  young  enough  to  forget  her  snf- 
ferings,  how  poignant  soever  they  might  be, 
and  she  remembered  no  more  of  the  wisdom 
that  emanated  from  Barley  Grove  than  she 
did  of  the  wofnl  penal^  once  incurred  by 
helping  herself  unbidden  to  raspberry-jam. 
Ab  soon  as  her  work  was  over  for  the  mom- 
ing,  and  she  could  enjoy  a  moment  of  leisure 
with  a  clear  conscience,  Joanna  was  again  an 
idler  in  the  irresistible  garden. 

Arthur  Hendall,  sauntering  down  the 
walks,  saw  her  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the 
mimosa-tree,  where  he  had  enconntered  Miss 


Basil,  and  his  curiosity  was  strongly  excited 
to  know  what  she  could  be  studying  so  in- 
tently ;  for  Joanna  was  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  her  treasure. 

"  Pray  what  have  yon  there  f  "  he  asked, 
seating  himself  beside  her  on  the  weather- 
beaten  bench. 

She  put  the  picture  into  bis  hands  at 
once. 

"  Look  I  "  she  said.  "  I  bought  that  with 
all  the  money  I  bad  in  the  world ;  and  it  is 
well  worth  it,  don't  you  think  60  f  I  under- 
stand now  the  sMise  of  Rimela's  saying, 
*  Work  Is  a  blessing,*  for  work  makes  money, 
and  money  oan  buy  such  things  as  these." 

"And  you,  too,  Joanna,"  said  Arthur, 
"  you  belieTe  hi  money,  like  the  rest  of  your 
sexf  " 

"  Surely,"  said  Joanna,  with  ohlldlike 
simplicity,  "  it  is  a  good  thing  to  believe  In  1 
See  what  it  will  buy!  Pamela  wishes  to 
make  me  industrious,  and  last  year  she  of- 
fered me  a — a  proporiitm  of  the  profits  on  the 
honey,  if  J  would  take  care  of  the  bees.  Tak- 
ing care  of  tlie  bees  is  easy  enough ;  but  I 
had  to  keep  the  accounts,  to  teach  me  busi- 
ness habits,  you  know,  and  that  was — inl<^- 
abU.  But  I  see  the  good  of  all  that,  now 
that  I  have  bought  this  lovely  picture." 

"Does  it  not  need  a  frame,  Joanna f" 
young  Hendall  asked,  with  a  generous  desire 
to  add  to  her  happiness. 

"  Is  that  all  you  can  say  for  it  ?  "  cried 
Joanna,  indignantly. 

"  Surely  it  is  saying  much  to  imply  that  it 
is  worthy  of  a  frame,"  replied  Arthur,  with 
ready  taoL  *'  To  be  loud  in  praise  is  to  be 
oommoni^e,"  he  added,  sentontlously. 

"Is  itf"  said  Joanna,  pondering  tills 
axiom  deeply,  for  she  saw  that  it  might  be 
nsefHil  to  her,  some  day,  when  she  ahonld 
come  to  mingle  in  the  world.  *'  Perhaps  you 
are  right;  it  does  need  a  fVame,"she  said, 
presently,  stadylng  the  picture  oritieally  with 
her  head  on  one  side, 

"  Then  do  let  me  give  you  a  frame ! "  cried 
Arthur,  impetuously.  "  I  have  never  yet 
given  you  any  thing  worth  keeping;  let  me 
give  you  a  frame — " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  checked  by  the  ex. 
pression  of  Joanna's  face ;  for  she  bad  risen, 
nnd  was  standing,  looking  at  him  with  rebuk- 
ing  eyes. 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  said,  with  a  atifi- 
nesB  that  made  her  appear  years  older — "  no, 
thank  you,  Mr.  Hendall,  I  could  not." 

*'  Tou  never  accept  any  thing  from  me," 
said  Arthur,  piqued. 

Joanna  blushed. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  niA  ;  "  you  forget  the 
flower-seed." 

"Flower-seed I"  repeated  Arthur,  impa- 
tiently. "What  do  flower-seed  amount  to? 
And  didn't  you  remind  me  omelly  that  you 
would  be  planting  thein  in  my — In  soil  not 
your  ownt" 

Joanna  hung  her  head. 

*'That  was  unkind,  my  little  friend,"  con- 
tinued Arthur,  throwing  prudnoe  and  all  his 
aunt's  counsels  to  the  winds.  "After  I  liad 
told  you,  too,  that  this  should  always  be  your 
home,"  he  continued,  with  tender  reproach. 
"Now,  little  Joanna,  to  heal  my  wounded 
feelings,  let  me  give  you  the  frame." 


He  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  Joanna  re- 
ceded, trembling ;  she  felt  instinctively  that 
Miss  Basil  would  not  approve,  and,  besides,, 
she  had  her  own  ideas  of  propriety,  aod  she 
meant  to  adhere  to  them.  She  would  hav^ 
been  very  peremptory,  if  she  could  have 
found  her  voice ;  bat  a  strange  fear  and  a 
strange  wonder  possessed  her  so  that  the 
could  only  sliake  her  head  dumbly. 

"  But  why  t "  persisted  Arthur.  "  I  mm 
why  notf" 

"  Our— our  circumstances — are  lUlferent,*'' 
said  Joanna,  fblding  her  bands  with  digidtj, 
and  lookii^  at  him  with  a  sort  of  patbelir 
appealing  in  her  large,  dark  eyes.  "  I  eonU 
not—" 

"  0  Joanna  1 "  said  Arthur,  reproachfully. 

"  If  I  were  a  young  lady  in  society,  Mr. 
Hendall,"  she  began,  with  great  ddiben- 
tion;  but  suddenly  stopped  short,  colorfn; 
painfully. 

"  If  you  were  a  young  lady  in  societyf 
repeated  Arthur,  expectantly.   From  some 
cause  or  other,  the  opinion  of  this  young 
lady  who  was  not  in  society  interested  bin 
deeply. 

But  Joanna  hardly  knew  what  she  woaM 
say.  Arthur's  manner,  his  words,  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  full  of  a  new  significance,  gave 
her  a  sense  of  strangeness,  delightful  pe^ 
haps,  from  its  novelty,  but  too  peiplexing  to 
be  endured. 

"  Tou — oh,  you  have  spoiled  the  pleuure 
of  my  picture  for  me  1 "  she  cried,  suddenly ; 
for,  indeed,  she  knew  not  what  else  was  the 
matter,  to  make  her  so  strangely  uncomfort- 
able.  "  Why  did  you— open  f  Au  dtsnydoa  /  " 

With  a  swift,  nneq>ected  motion,  she 
snatched  the  picture  from  the  bench,  and  be- 
fore young  Hendall  could  master  the  nrpiisa 
caused  by  this  little  outburst  she  wu  ftr 
down  the  walk.  He  called  to  her  in  Tsia; 
Joanna  would  ndtber  wait  nor  turn  back,  for 
she  desbed  nothing  so  much  at  that  momeBl 
as  to  be  alone. 


BITTER  FRUIT: 
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(Avm  Ativans  ■  SiiseU.) 

CHAPTER  IL 
HOOK. 

UiinEB  an  awning,  beneath  the  foliige- 
which  shaded  the  terrace,  Colonel  Hurray 
lay  sleepinf;,  lulled  by  a  lie — strange  ano- 
dyne; but  it  had  dissipated  the  horrible  fear 
of  the  irick  man.  Far  away  In  Paris— be  it 
BO  I  Anywhere,  what  matter  the  where- 
abonts  of  such  a  woman  ?  But  not  at  his 
bedride.  Lulled,  too,  by  the  assuranee  of  a 
tme  heart,  death  or  life,  the  Idol  of  his  soolp 
Minnie,  was  safe  in  the  guardianship  of  a 
trusty  friend. 

A  sore  burden  lay  on  Dr.  fflitdto,  at  h» 
watohed  at  the  side  of  bis  friend's  eoneh.- 
He  was  a  brave  man,  and  he  had  never  failed 
in  meeting  duty  face  to  face ;  but  in  the  per- 
plexity of  his  soul  he  mourned  that  he  bad 
ever  crossed  over  to  Soutari;  andyethehsdr 
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n>f  HesTen's  blessing,  averted  the  terrible 
-disclosure  wbldi  «ould  bsve  been  sure  death 
4o  bis  sraitten  friend.  That  the  woman  muBt 
■go  was  Terj  clear;  and  yet  she  alone  bad 
-tared  her  husband's  life.  But  it  was  hia  duty 
to  send  her  away  at  all  hazards,  and  the  s1en> 
der  thread  of  life  must  needs  be  left  to  the 
careless  praying  of  the  hireling  and  the 
■stranger. 

And  how  to  meet  this  woman,  branded 
-with  an  iodelible  sin,  and  yet  revered  by  all 
■around  as  a  saint,  an  aDgel  of  mercy  and 
good  works,  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  holy 
mission  on  her  pale  and  weary  face  f 

Dr.  Sholto  met  ber,  as  be  met  moat  peo- 
ple, bluntly  and  to  the  point,  yet  kindly  iad 
with  an  air  of  deep  respect.  The  Sister  Su- 
perior had  made  Hrs.  Hurray  lie  down  tn  her 
own  room,  and,  after  attending  her  with  the 
utmost  solieitude,  had  left  her  iu  the  hope 
that  sleep  would  presently  come  with  restor- 
log  power;  bat  the  moment  she  was  left 
alone  she  stole  back,  drawn  by  IrresisUble 
Asdnation,  to  her  husbiuid'B  room.  Her 
fear  of  Dr.  Kiolto  was  lost  in  anxiety  for  the 
invalid.   She  hurried  up  to  the  couch. 

"  Is  he  asleq)  ?  "  she  inquired,  in  auziona 
tones. 

"Soundly  asleep,  thank  Heaven  1"  and 
Dr.  Sholto  led  her  gently  away  from  the 
«on3h.  "  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  yon  that  you 
moat  leave  this  hospital  at  once." 

"  Have  mercy  on  me,  Dr.  Sholto  1 " 

"  I  leave  this  evening ;  you  will  leave  be- 
fore I  leare." 

**  Let  me  stay,  for  Heaven's  sake !  *' 

"  I  am  inexorable,  madam." 

"  He  wiU  die  if  I  go." 

"  He  will  assuredly  die  if  he  discover  the 
truth,**  replied  Dr.  Sliolto,  sternly.  "  Toa 
heard  his  words ;  if  I  bad  not  told  a  deliber- 
nte  lie,  it  would  have  been  his  death." 

**  He  shall  never  know  the  truth,"  replied 
Mrs.  Murray,  in  accents  of  despair.  **  I 
swear  it  1  Never  know  that  I  was  his  wife  I 
Have  mercy ;  you  knew  me  In  happy  days ; 
yon  kissed  me  on  my  wedding-day — his  old- 
est friend  1   Have  mercy  on  me  now  I " 

"I  most  have  mercy  on  him." 

She  felt  Dr.  Sholto  was  inexorable ;  but 
eUll  she  pleaded  in  agonized  v<rioe. 

*'  I  tell  you  I  have  saved  his  life— they  all 
say  ao ;  I  watched  him  day  and  night  with 
breathless  care.  Through  aD  that  dreadful 
time  his  life  was  absolutely  in  my  hands.  0 
weary  pain  I  0  listless  restleaBaesa  ! — his 
head  found  its  only  place  on  my  bosom." 

Dr.  ShoUo  gave  way  to  an  expression  of 
indignaUon. 

'*  Your  bosom  I  SU  head  on  your  bosom  I 
O  degradation  !  better  he  had  died  ! " 

*'  No,  Dr.  Sholto,"  she  answered,  firmly  ; 
«ijd  for  a  moment  she  clung  for  support  to 
the  noble  reputation  she  had  won.  "  Purged 
by  bitter  repentaoce ;  worthy  now  of  doing 
woman's  highest  work ; "  but  the  next  mo- 
ment brought  back  anguish  and  despair. 
**What,  leave  him!  Impossible;  wlio  will 
«are  for  him  as  I  have  cared*  Let  roe  re- 
main a  few  days  loi^r,"  she  pleaded,  pite- 
oosly,  "  and  then  Fll  go,  and  never  look  op- 
en him  again." 

**  Imposdbte,  I  say.  Why  did  yon  place 
jomdf  in  this  terrible  position  t " 


**  It  was  not  my  seeking,*'  she  answered. 
I  swear  it,  solemnly.  When  I  heard  that 
he  had  been  brought  here,  I  trembled  at  the 
thought  lest  I  might  be  called  to  nurse  him ; 
sbame-otricken,  yet  dying  to  see  him  once 
more,  I  dared  not  venture  near  his  presence ; 
but  it  was  a  desperate  cuse,  and  I  was  con- 
sidered the  most  skillful  nurse — lightest 
hand,  where  a  feather's  touch  was  pain — and 
the  order  came  to  me  to  be  his  nurse.  I 
obeyed;  it  was  God's  doiof:,  not  mine.  God's 
bitterest  punishment  on  my  sin  ;  for  at  last  I 
was  taught  to  know  the  worth  and  love  1  had 
lost  forever;  taught  to  know  too  lata  the 
bidden  value  of  that  chivalrous  heart.  0 
Dr.  Sholto  1  his  burning  head  found  fitful  rest 
upon  my  bosom — close  to  my  heart,  and  yet 
the  width  of  the  eternal  gulf  between  us  1 
Have  mercy  I  I  have  done  all  I  could ;  let 
me  finish  this  work  and  die  I*'  She  sank 
down  exhansted  on  a  bench. 

Dr.  Sholto  was  deeply  tooohed.  **  I  pity 
yon,  Indeed  I  do,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart;  bat  still  I  am  bound  to  act  In  this 
matter  afleording  to  the  dictates  of  common 
prudence.*  Colonel  Hurray  Is  better— more 
thoroughly  himself ;  the  chances  of  discov- 
ery are  thereby  looreased  and  are  increasing 
daily;  yon  would  not  wish  to  undo  the  good 
work  yon  have  done  t " 

"  Heaven  forbid  I" 
You  would  not  desire  to  endanger  the 
life  your  devotion  has  saved;  go,  then,  at 
once.   I  believe  you  have  saved  his  life — be 
that  your  consolation." 

Mrs.  Hurray  felt  the  force  of  all  that  Dr. 
Sholto  urged. 

"I  am  in  your  hands,"  she  said,  with 
resignation.  "I  will  go;  I  will  give  up  the 
one  hope  of  my  miserable  existence." 

"  What  hope  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  His  forgiveness." 

"  Impossible  I " 

*'  I  had  hoped  one  day  to  ask  forgiveness 
for  her — his  wife,  /hare  saved  bis  life,  and 
be  knows  it ;  let  faim,  for  my  sake,  for  Gra- 
ham's sake,  forgive  his  wretched  wife." 

"Again,  Impossible;  the  risk  would  be 
too  great — you  would  betray  yonrsdf;  this 
must  not  be  dcme." 

"  I  bend  to  your  decree." 
Kay,  his  safety." 

'*  Be  H  sa  I  will  die  nnforglven — fit  pun- 
ishment 1  Bat  how  can  I  go?  What  ex- 
cuse f  ^'  she  naked,  in  a  voice  of  despdr — 
"what  excuse  V 

"  Your  health." 

'*  I  hare  sworn  to  die  at  my  post ! — can  I 
turn  back  now  ?  The  women  I  hare  led  on, 
animated  by  my  example,  would  laugh  me  to 
scorn." 

"  Better,  at  all  events,  deride  your  weak- 
ness than  your  sin.  You  must  tell  him  your 
health  is  failing ;  you  leave  here  by  my  ad- 
rice  to  sare  your  own  life ;  in  short,  you 
must  say  that  you  are  bound  to  think  of 
yourself." 

"  Think  of  myself! "  she  exclaimed  with 
bitterness,  "and  I  hare  striren  these  years 
past  to  foi^t  myself.  Oh,  fearful  retribu- 
tion! thrust  hack  upon  myself  after  all 
Enough  of  self.  Ton  promised,  if  be  died,  to 
take  care  of  our  child.  Bless  you  for  that  I 
Our  child-^nk  'twlxt  him  and  me  which  no  ) 


divorce  can  break  asunder.  Dr«  Sholto,  I,  on 
my  part,  give  her  into  yoar  hands  with  a  sol- 
emu  charge." 

Hrs.  Hurray  spoke  In  a  low,  deliberate 
tone,  but  every  word  was  wrung  out  with 
agony. 

"  When  Hlnnie  is  old  enough,  when  woman- 
hood bursts  brightly  upon  her,  when  ber  young 
eyes  are  dazzled  with  this  world's  glamour  of 
smile  and  charm — ^break  in  upon  that  bright- 
ness with  my  story  ;  paint  it  in  darkest  col- 
ors of  truth — the  false  words  which  deluded 
— the  false  sentiments  which  lured  me  on — 
let  her  know  it  all,  vain,  frivolous,  heartless 
coquette.  Have  no  mercy  on  me,  her  moth- 
er ;  for  her  sake,  my  child — let  those  dark 
thoughts  of  me  be  her  safeguard — promise ! " 

"  I  will  tell  her  at  the  proper  time,*'  re- 
plied Dr.  Sholto,  solemnly,  and  he  turned 
away  his  face  to  hide  a  tear. 

"Without  pHy,"  she  urged  irith  vehe- 
mence— *'  without  mercy — holding  me  up  w 
bitterest  acorn  and  contempt  If  she  too 
fall,  be  it  on  your  head!  One  word  more: 
five  thousand  pounds  stand  In  my  name  at 
Dmmmond's,  a  legacy  from  my  uncle  in  In- 
dia, payable  to  my  check.  That  mouey  is 
hers  absolutely." 

**  I  ftar  he  will  not  let  her  touch  It.*' 
**  Hy  child  as  well  as  his.   I  am  no  long- 
er his  wife,  but  I  am  her  mother.   I  repeat, 
that  money  is  hers  absolutely — desire  to 
place  it  in  safe  hands." 

"But  surely,"  objected  Dr.  Sholto,  "  you 
will  require  some  of  this  money  for  yourself 
—the  interest,  at  least,  during  your  life." 

"  I  want  money  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm ; 
"I  can  earn  it — and  a  grave;  they'll  give 
me  that.   I  constitute  you  her  trustee;  the 
interest  to  be  spent  on  her  education — the 
principal  to  be  hers  when  of  age.   Can  you 
draw  such  an  instrument?" 
"  I  will  get  it  drawn." 
"  Do  so;  I'll  sign  it  and  go." 
"You  will   speak   to   him   when  he 
wakes  ?  " 

*'  I  promise  1  One  word.  Dr.  Sholto,  be- 
fore you  leave  me.  I  know  yon  will  be  veiy 
kind  to  Minnie — a  firm  hand,  oh,  but  very 
gentie.  I  know  what  she  is ;  just  touch  her 
heart,  and  she's  conquered  in  a  moment." 

Dr.  Sholto  grasped  Hrs.  Hurray's  quiver- 
ing hand  with  his  honest  grasp. 

"  TeU  her  some  day,"  she  murmured,  the 
tears  falling  ftom  her  eyes — **  tell  her,  if  you 
can—" 

"Yes,  dear  lady,"  he  answered,  kindly. 
She  drew  her  hand  from  his  grasp,  and 
brushed  away  her  tears.  "  No,  don't  tell  her 
that  I  loved  ber,  that  I  carried  her  little  face 
io  my  bosom — my  one  hope,  my  one  consola- 
tion— no;  heartless,  vain,  frivolous  to  the 
end  —  tell  her  that  —  always  that."  She 
turned  away  from  Dr.  Sholto.  "  Never  on 
earth,"  she  murmured,  "  but  in  heaven,  per- 
haps in  heaven ;  "  and  she  struggled  to  a  seat 
near  the  colonel's  coucb.  Dr.  Sholto  left  her ; 
he  felt  it  was  a  esse  beyond  man's  mending. 

And  now  for  the  last  time  they  were 
alone.   Sleep  took  away  his  pain  and  sor- 
sow  ;  sleep  surrendered  him  into  her  hands — 
they  were  husband  and  wife  once  more — sound 
I  sleep,  and  she  could  c^-him  by  the  <»ld  &- 
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miliar  name,  ip  undertones  of  despairing  love 
and  tenderness ;  she  could  talk  of  the  old 
times  ;  she  could  recall  the  old  scenes  of  hap- 
piness. For  her  soul's  comfort,  she  could 
pour  into  the  dull  ear  of  sleep  the  confession 
of  that  sin  and  sliffering  which  weighed  upon 
ber  soul ;  she  could  kneel  at  his  side,  and,  with 
lightest  pressure  on  bis  worn  hands,  pray  for 
the  forgiTeness  she  durst  not  seek  when  con- 
sciousness returned. 

He  awoke ;  husband  ood  wife  were  parted 
—be  was  Colonel  Hurray,  and  she  was  nurse 
Graham;  he  awoke,  speaking  incoherently, 
as  waking  from  a  dream.  Oftentimes,  to  her 
exceeding  comfort,  there  was  a  link  of  sym- 
pathy between  his  dream  and  her  waking 
thoaghts.  Her  tbonghta  bad  been  bis 
thoughts  In  the  realm  of  sleep  ;  hand-in- 
baad,  as  she  aat  at  his  bedside,  the  thoughts 
of  both  bad  tniTeled,  the  one  in  painful 
wakefoluess,  tbe  other  In  soothing  sle^ 
among  old  memories  of  the  better  days. 

"  Where  am  I,  Graham  ?  " 

"Here,  colonel;  at  Scotari — tbe  hospi- 
tal." 

"Only  a  dream,  then;  It  was  so  rivid, 
though.  I  was  walking  under  the  cool  trees, 
with  the  freeh  ferns  about  me,  and  the  clear 
rills  trickling  down  the  Talley-sides.  Were 
you  ever  at  Lynton,  Graham — Watersmeet, 
by  tbe  rustic  bridge?  " 

"Yes,  air." 

It  was  very  strange,  her  waking  thoughts 
had  been  wandering  amid  that  pleasant  val- 
ley. 

"  That  was  Uie  spot,"  continued  the  colo- 
nel, "  as  plainly  as  if  I  were  there ;  »1m  was 
walking  with  me — we  often  used  to  walk 
there  in  tbe  old  days.  It  was  on  that  very 
bridge  she  swore  to  love  me — a  lie  I  a  lie ! 
Why  dream  of  a  lie?  Why  wake  to  be 
mocked  by  a  lie  ?  "  And  be  tamed  restlessly 
on  the  couch.  She  raised  his  head  tenderly, 
and  smoothed  his  pillow,  and  gave  him  some 
cooling  drink.  '*  Bless  yon,  Graham  1 "  and 
be  pressed  ber  hand  in  thankfulness  fbr  ber 
serrice.  "It's  getting  rather  too  hot  and 
glary  here ;  I  think  I'll  go  back  to  my  room. 
Where  are  the  orderlies  ?  " 

"They  will  be  here  directly.'* 

And  now  to  her  terrible  task.  She 
schooled  her  voice  as  best  she  might.  "I 
have  something  I  am  obliged  to  say,  colonel, 
if  you  will  allow  me — " 

*'  What  is  it,  Graham— what  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  strength  has  been 
failing  lately:  I  fainted  this  morning." 

"  Sholto  told  me  so.  Forgive  me  for  not 
inquiring — but,  alas  1  illness  makes  us  very 
selfish.   I  hope  you  are  better  now  f  " 

"  For  the  time,  colonel ;  but  I  feel  I  am 
qnite  unequal  to  my  present  work.  The  fact 
is,  I  require  thorough  rest.  I  mast  leave  the 
hospital." 

**  Leave  the  hospifol  I "  he  exclaimed,  in 
an  anxioos  voice.  "  0  Graham,  is  it  really 
as  bod  as  that?" 

"  Dr.  ^olto  says  BO ;  he  tells  me  I  shall 
utterly  break  down  if  I  remun  here  a  day 
longer ;  in  shor^  I  must  leave  at  onoe." 

"  If  Sholto  says  so,  you  must  g?,'*  re- 
plied tbe  colonelf  in  tones  of  deep  regret 
"  Heaven  forbid  I  shonld  keep  yon  one  mo- 
ment longer ;  you've  done  too  much  for  me 


already,  I  owe  my  life  to  jou,  Graham — my 
life,  1  say,  to  you  and  God's  mercy — "  At 
this  moment  Dr.  Bentley  came  bis  rounds. 

'*  Well,  Graham,  bow  are  you  getting 
on?"  he  inquired,  briskly. 

"  The  colonel  has  just  awoke,  sir." 

"  Rather  flushed,  eh  t "  observed  Bentley, 
looking  t^t  the  patient  "  Fulse  too  rapid — 
some  disturbance  in  the  system." 

"  It's  nothing,  doctor,"  said  the  colonel ; 
"only  for  the  moment  Graham  tells  me 
she  is  obliged  to  leave  us ;  ber  health  is 
broken  down  by  bard  work." 

"  That  all !  "  exclaimed  Bentley,  in  a  tone 
of  affected  derision.  "  Egad !  that's  the  case 
with  all  of  us. — We  can't  let  you  go,  Gra- 
ham; you're  not  half  bad  enough  for  that," 

"  ^ulto  tells  her  so,"  observed  the  colo- 
nel. 

"  Sbolto  be  hanged !'  ^olto  shaVt  de- 
prive me  of  my  best  nurse, — Let  me  feel  your 
pulse,  Graham — fkir  enough;  wants  a  little 
power,  perhaps.   A  touio  will'  soon  set  you 

up." 

"  Indeed,  air,  I  fear  it's  worse  than  that." 

Bentley  feared  so  too,  and  he  drew  Gra- 
ham eut  of  ear-shot  of  tbe  colonel. 

"You  may  he  somewhat  shaken  by  this 
hard  work,"  said  he,  kindly;  "I  don't  say 
you're  not.  I'll  take  care  jou  get  a  longer 
spell  of  rest;  but  I  tell  you,  if  you  go,  that 
man  won't  live.  I'm  speaking  seriously, 
mind ;  aud  besides  that,  if  you  desert  your 
post,  the  rest  of  the  nurses  will  leave  us. 
My  good  woman,  you  mud  stay.  Come, 
that's  settled ;  "  and  Bentley  returned  to  the 
colonel. 

*'  Cheer  up,  ray  friend  1  Graham  isn't 
going  to  leave  us  Just  yet.  It's  a  cunning 
dodge  of  Sholto's — confound  him ! — trying  to 
carry  off  our  best  nurse.  Hake  yourself 
quite  comfortable,  colonel,  Graham  will  re- 
main with  you. — ^Let  him  liavc  the  compos- 
ing draught  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  his 
room,"  whispered  Bentley,  in  the  nurse's 
ear;  "fsll  measure,  mind,  and  for  Heaven's 
sake  don't  leave  us,  or  tbe  whole  hospital 
will  go  to  the  deuce." 

The  colonel  was  presently  carried  book 
into  his  room  by  tbe  orderlies,  his  bead  rest- 
ing on  Urs.  Hurray's  arm,  and  the  onrtains 
of  the  window  were  closed  on  norse  and  pa- 
tient—husband and  wife. 

"  Poor  woman,"  muttered  Bentley,  as  he 
watched  the  nurse's  solicitude  and  care; 
"  no  wonder  she's  knocked  up — done  enough 
to  kill  a  horse — but,  short-handed  as  we  are, 
I  can't  afford  to  let  her  go:  A  touch  of  tbe 
lady  in  her,  I'll  be  sworn.  Breed's  the  thing, 
after  all :  an  ounce  of  blood  is  worth  a  pound 
of  bone — egad,  I  must  be  moving  on  I " 

"One  moment!"  exclaimed  the  Sister 
Superior,  as  she  hurried  to  catch  Dr.  Bent- 
ley. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  any  thing  wrong  ?  " 

"  Your  usual  greeting,  doctor." 

"  Fm  always  afraid  of  seeing  you,"  re- 
plied Bentiey,  with  good-natured  brutgua-ie  ; 
*'  your  presence  is  always  the  harbinger  of 
some  misfortune." 

"Ah,  doctor  1"  replied  the  Sister  Supe- 
rior, with  a  smile,  "  misfortunes  usually  do 
bring  os  together ;  however,  just  now  I  meet 
yon  with  a  happier  purpose.   The  command- 


ant bos  placed  in  my  hands  Colonel  Hur- 
ray's Victoria  Cross,  which  be  has  just  re- 
ceived from  the  War-Office,  for  presentatioa 
to  the  colonel.  I  want  to  know  when  we  hid 
better  give  it  to  him  ?  " 

"  Not  just  now,"  replied  Bentley.  "  He*> 
gone  back  to  his  room,  a  little  matter  dis- 
turbed ;  let  him  have  a  few  hours'  repoK, 
after  that—" 

But  Bentley  was  unable  to  finish  his  sen- 
tence. An  orderly  came  with  an  urgent  n- 
quisition  for  his  attendance,  and  he  harried 
away. 

The  Sister  Superior  beckoned  to  Travers, 
who  bad  followed  her  on  to  the  terrace,  bat 
had'  remained  apart  during  her  conversatitHi 
with  Bentley. 

"  Come,  Hr.  Leslie,  we  are  alone  now. 
Hrs,  Graham  —  excuse  me,  Hrs.  Leslie,  I 
mean—** 

The  Bister  Superior  grew  somewhat  con- 
fiued. 

"  No  matter  as  to  names,  madam.  I  am 
ashamed  to  soil  under  false  colors,  but  ;oq 
know  my  motive — do  it  for  her  s^e.  9>e 
is  here,  is  she  ?  " 

*'  Close  here— that  room ; "  and  the  Sistff 
Superior  pointed  to  Colonel  Murray's  room, 
at  tbe  same  time  laying  a  restraining  hand  on 
Travera's  arm,  "  A  few  minutes— she  is  in 
attendance  on  her  patient" 

"0  madam  1"  he  exclaimed,  in  fervent 
voice,  and  his  arm  trembled  with  emotion, 
"  if  you  only  knew  how  anxious  I  am  to  de- 
clare to  her  my  repentance — my  sorrow  and 
contrition  for  past  transgressions  I " 

*'  I  do  b^eve  you,  sir ;  but  still  I  most 
ask  your  patience — a  sad  case — you've  heard 
of  Colonel  Murray  ?  " 

"  Colonel  Murray  I  "  exclaimed  Travert, 
with  a  violent  start 

"  The  en^neer-offioer  —  the  hero  of  the 
TictorU  Cross- blind,  helpless  now." 

*'  Ton  say  i^o  is  nursing  him  ?  " 

"More  ^an  nuraii^;  her  devoUm  htt 
saved  his  life," 

"  Saved  bis  life  I "  echoed  Travers,  deeply 
moved. 

"Yes, sir.  Be  proud]  this  is  the  nobis 
creature  you  seek ;  this  Is  the  great  reward 
your  repentance  has  won.  One  moment;" 
and  the  Sister  Superior  went  to  the  room  and 
listened  a  while  at  the  curtains. 

Upton  Travers  wo*  deeply  interest^  In 
all  the  Sister  Superior  had  said. 

Of  pleasant,  sweet,  gentle  aspect  was  Up- 
ton Travers — light,  golden  hair,  clear  blue 
eyes,  and  a  pleasant  smile.  He  possessed  a 
wonderful  power  of  deception,  because  he 
possessed  a  wonderful  power  of  assimilating 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  those  nround 
him.  What  others  felt,  lie  felt  His  hy- 
pocrisy was  not  the  glaze  of  the  surface,  it 
sprung  from  the  depth  of  his  feelings.  It 
mattered  not  if  people  were  religious,  hefiS 
religious ;  he  readily  responded  to  every  en- 
thusiasm of  life— sincerity  itself  could  not 
fe^  more  sincerely  than  he  felt — a  chamring 
companion,  a  sort  of  canning  Instrument 
which  lent  itself  to  every  tonch,  and  an- 
swered in  sympathetic  tones ;  with  regard 
to  feeling,  the  mieamgtu  of  a  saint ;  with  rfr 
gard  to  heart,  tbe  heart  of  a  dcvfl;  be  be> 
lleved  in  one  God,  and  he  worshiped  one  God, 
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bimeelf,  and  his  fears  were  limited  to  the 
fear  of  bodllj  pain  and  discomfort. 

UptOD  Travers  had  come  to  Soutari  to 
pU;  a  desperate  game,  and  behold,  (be  tramp 
cuds  were  in  his  hands. 

*'  Is  it  possible  I  *'  he  murmured,  with  ex- 
ultation,  "  Colonel  Hurra;,  and  *he  has  saved 
hU  life  t — %  dream ! — no,  Vm  awake.  Those 
were  the  very  words." 

The  Sister  Superior  returned  from  the 
window  with  an  assuring  smile  on  her  £aee. 

"  In  ft  minute  or  two  more  I  shall  be  able 
to  restore  her  to  you.** 

"Blees  you,  madam,  for  all  your  good- 
nesi  I "  and  he  pressed  the  SiBter*8  hand  in 
gratitude. 

*'  Bj-the-way,**  continued  the  Sister,  **  I've 
had  no  Importunity  of  preparing  her  for  this 
interview ;  perhaps  I  had  better  break  it  to 
her  first — tell  her  that  yoo — her  hasband — " 
"Tes,  her  httOandP^  he  relied,  with  em- 
phasis. *'0h,  but  not  worthy  of  that  sacred 
name — not  worthy — alas,  she  will  refuse  that 
name  to  me ! "  and  the  blue  eyes  were  suf- 
fnaed'with  tears. 

*'  Kv  good  friend,  take  courage,"  said  the 
Sister  Superior,  touched  to  the  heart ;  "  be- 
lieve me,  it's  not  what  you  were,  but  what,  by 
Heaven's  mercy,  you  are  now.  Leave  me 
with  her  for  a  moment ; "  and  she  led  him 
aside.  "  Once  more,  courage  1  she  possesses 
a  noble,  generous  nature;  she  will  forgive 
you,  I  know  she  will — there's  my  hand  on 
it;"  and  she  pr^ed  his  trembling  hand  with 
her  own  true,  heart-felt  grasp. 

Travers  stood  aside  among  the  shrubs, 
and  the  ffister  went  to  the  window. 

"  Oraham,"  she  called,  in  a  low  tone. 
*'  Tes,  Sster,*'  replied  Hrs.  Xurray,  open- 
ing the  curtain. 

*'  la  the  colonel  asleep  ?  '* 
**  Soundly,  thanks  to  the  draught.*' 
"  Tou  may  leave  him  a  little,**  said  the 
^^ter,  plating  her  arm  round  Mrs.  Murray's 
w«U5t,  and  drawing  her  away  from  the  room. 
**  H  have  something  very  partionlar  to  tell 
yon.  Ah,  dear  lady,"  she  continued,  in  a 
TOitse  of  great  tenderness,  "  you  have  thought 
much  of  others,  let  others  think  a  little  about 
you.  I  trust  that  this  day  will  bring  you 
great  consolation.  I  believe  your  present 
Borrow  is  only  a  shadow  of  past  happiness. 
Have  confidence;  this  shadow  is  about  to 
die  away  in  present  joy." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sister  f  "  asked  Mr8. 
JCnrray,  in  great  perplexity. 
"  Your  husband^'* 

"  My  husband  I  Great  God,  is  the  truth 
known t"  she  exclaimed,  in  terrified  voice; 
wad  she  clung  for  support  to  the  Sister's 
arm. 

"Compose  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  the 
Stater,  kindly,"  nothing  is  known;  he  has  not 
breathed  one  word  about  the  past  For  your 
sake — for  both  your  sakes — he  has  been  sl- 
leat ;  but  I  can  guess  the  whole  sad  stoiy. 
He  left  yon — deserted  yon — but  Heaven  has 
touched  his  heart ;  he  assures  me  of  his  aln- 
eere  repentance." 

**  He  I— who  1 "  asked  Mrs.  Hurray,  utterly 
bewfldered. 

"Your  husband.** 

*'  I  have  no  husband  I " 

"Not  even  If  he  repent  f  " 


"I  don't  understand  you." 
"  He  has  been  wiUi  me." 
"  His  name?" 

"  For  both  your  sakes  he  has  withheld  his 

name." 

The  horrible  possibility  of  Travers  having 
followed  her  to  Scutari  flashed  into  her  mind, 

"  Has  that  wretch  dared  to  set  foot  here  ?  " 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  indignation  min- 
gled with  terror.  "I  will  never  see  him 
again — never,  never  I  For  mercy's  saki?,"  she 
cried,  "don't  let  that  man  enter  my  pres- 
ence, It's  too  fearful  1  Oh  I  Is  there  no  reftige 
lefk  for  me  on  earth  ?  " 

'*  Yes,"  replied  the  Sister,  somewhat  dis- 
mayed by  Mrs.  Hurray's  intense  emotion ;  "  bis 
repentant  heart.  Consider,  be  has  followed 
you  here  for  the  purpose  of  reparation." 

Travers  felt  the  propitious  moment  bad 
arrived.  He  came  from  bis  hiding-place,  and 
knelt  at  her  feet. 

*'  Margaret,  forgive  me ;  I  have  deeply 
sinned." 

"  That  voice  I "  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
shudder,  and  she  averted  her  eyes  in  horror 
aud  disgust, 

*'  Have  mercy  on  him  I "  pleaded  the  Sis- 
ter ;  "  at  least  listen  to  his  prayer.  Don't 
cast  him  back  on  despair;  maybe  your  for- 
giveness will  secure  his  salvation.  Remem- 
ber, we  poor  sinners  all  need  forgiveness." 
And  the  Sister  left  them  ;  she  rejoiced  in  the 
work  she  had  done.  "  A  great  wrong,  doubt- 
less, followed  by  a  noble  Christian  forgive- 
ness; God  bless  them  both  !  "  and  she  went 
about  her  hospital-work  lighuhearted,  in  the 
reward  of  a  good  oonseienoe. 

The  terrace  was  quite  deserted;  all  the 
invalids  and  hospital  attendants  had  retired 
to  their  respective  rooms  by  reason  of  the 
noonday  heat. 

He  remained  kneeling,  with  his  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground, 

"  Why  are  you  here — what  do  yoo  want  ?  " 
she  asked,  in  tones  of  lonthing  and  contempt. 

"  What  I  dare  scarcely  hope  for,"  he  an- 
swered, in  a  trembling  voice — "  your  forgive- 
ness. 0  Margaret  ]  I  left  tou  in  Paris.  I 
was  cruel,  harsh;  but  I  was  ruined,  com- 
promised. They  were  on  my  track;  I  was 
forced  to  fly." 

"And  yoo  left  me  to  perish,  to  die  of 
want." 

"Don't  remind  me  of  the  past;  I  can't 
defend  it.    I  have  bitterly  repented." 

"  A  little  repentance,"  she  retorted,  scorn- 
fully, "  spent  at  German  gnmbling-tables." 

"  A  man  must  live." 

"  And  a  woman  may  die,"  she  answered, 
bitterly.  *'I  have  lived;  I,  too,  have  re- 
pented. I  am  no  longer  Maigaret  Hurray ;  I 
am  Mrs.  Graham,  a  hospital  nurse." 

"This  miserable  dress!"  he  murmured. 
**  Oh,  shame  that  yon  should  have  sunk  so 
lowl" 

So  low,  and  yet  far  higher  than  the  mis- 
tress of  Upton  Travers." 

**!  swore  I  would  marry  yoQ  as  soon  as 
that  divorce  was  gained." 

"  Lower  still,"  she  answered,  contemptu- 
ously. 

"  Not  so  bitter  with  me,  Margaret,"  lie  re- 
plied, in  a  deprecating  tone;  and  he  rose  to 
his  feet    "It's  all  the  reparation  I  can 


make.  I  have  followed  you  here — sought 
you  out  for  this  very  purpose;  at  least  an 
honest  woman  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — my 
wife." 

"  1^1"  wife!  I  prefer  shame  to  suchhon. 
eatyl" 

"Margaret,  have  a  little  mercy!"  and 
tears  dimmed  his  eyes.  "  I  have  erred,  deep- 
ly erred ;  but  I  have  repented  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart.  Come,  it's  not  too  late  to 
realize  our  old  dream  of  love." 

"Hideous  delusion,  which  Inred  me  to 
destruction  I " 

"  Not  so ;  we'll  create  a  new  world  of  our 
own — my  life  devoted  to  yonr  happiness.  I 
have  money  now,  plenty  of  money.  T  ask 
you  to  share  it." 

*'  Fruit  of  the  gambling.table ! " 

"  No  matter ;  I  ask  you  to  share  it.  Monny 
enough  for  every  luxury ;  not  miserable  gar- 
ments like  these — not  hard,  coarse  fare — ^not 
menial  service.  Shame  on  the  thought!  I 
am  in  earnest,  on  my  honor." 

He  did  seem  in  earnest,  and  her  heart  was 
touched. 

"  I  am  willing  to  believe  it,"  she  answered, 
in  softened  tone ;  "  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that,  io  your  way,  yon  have  repented  of  the 
past,  I  am  very  happy  to  think  so.  I  will 
not  utter  one  word  of  reproach.  I  will  only 
make  one  request — that  you  leave  me." 

He  felt  her  change  of  tone  and  manner; 
it  was  a  presage  of  victory. 

"Leave  you,  Margaret?  Impossible!'* 
Leave  me,  and  I  will  foigire  the  wrongs 
you  have  done." 

"Come,  Margaret,'*  he  urged,  "this  is 
foolish.  Come  back  to  the  world  with  me ; 
there's  brightnesa  and  effervescence  yet  in 
the  cup  of  life.*' 

"  Your  words  grate  horribly  in  my  eare,** 
she  answered,  with  a  shudder.  "That  ac- 
cursed life  I  I  have  repented,  if  you  have 
not.   All  I  ask  is — leave  me.*' 

"Never,  Margaret — dearest  Maigaret— I 
swear,  never  I " 

"  Let  me  end  my  task  here,  and  die  Id 
peace.  I  wilt  forgive  you — pray  for  yoiH~ 
only  go,  pray  go  I " 

"  Tou  will  not  return  with  me  to  the 
world — share  my  money,  be  my  wife,  live  a 
life  oT  happiness  and  joy  *  " 

*'  No  ! — irrevocably,  no  !  I  forgive  yoo 
all  my  misery — all  my  bitter  sorrow:  a  large 
sum  of  wretchedness  to  forgive,  but  I  do  for- 
give you.  Farewell — ^my  duties  I  I  must  leave 
you  now." 

"I  must  remain,"  he  answered,  In  a 

changed  tone. 

"  You  cannot  remain  here." 

"I  must!"  and  he  threw  himself  on  a 
bench. 

"Impossible!  Your  presence  will  be- 
tray me." 

"Be  that  as  it  may,'*  he  replied,  with 
dogged  resolution. 

"Tell  the  Sister  Superior  that  I  have  for. 
given  you — that  we  have  mutually  agreed  to 
part." 

"I  cannot  leave  you,  Margaret." 

"  You  have  the  world  before  yon,*'  she 
urged,  in  dismay  at  his  manner ;  **  yon  have 
money.** 
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"  You  said  money." 

"  Not  a  penoy,  I  say." 

"  Tou  aaked  me  to  share  your  money," 
■he  repented,  emphatically. 

"  I  did,  but  I'd  none  to  share." 

"  Liar  ! "  sh^  exclaimed,  in  the  TehemeDce 
of  her  feeliiig. 

"  Tea,  liar,"  be  answered,  oalmly  ;  "  it's 
the  truth." 

"  What  does  this  mean  •  '* 

"  It  means  that  I  want  to  share  your 
n.  "nftT" " 

'*  What  uiouey  *  "  she  asked,  contemptu- 
ously ;  "  my  wages  here  t  " 

"  No,  at  Drummond's  ;  don't  prevaricate," 
he  retorted,  sharply. 

"You  knew  it,  thenf  " 

"  I  knew  it,  and  therefore  I  songfat  yoo 
oat." 

"  Scoumlret ! — mean,  pitihil  scoundrel  I 
Tou  sought  me  in  valu.  Thank  Heaven,  the 
mask  is  dragged  from  yonr  lying  face.  Lis- 
ten to  me,  once  for  all.  That  money  at  my 
bank  is  a  sacred  mm,  which  shall  never  be 
touched  by  yoa  or  me ;  no,  not  if  we  were  dy- 
ing for  want  of  bread.** 

He  had  lit  aoigarette  while  she  was  speak- 
ing, aud  flung  himself  back  at  bis  ease  on  the 
bench. 

"  A  good  round  sum,"  he  answered,  amid 
whiffi  of  smoke.  "  Don't  Ulk  of  dying.  Ten 
thousand  pounds — oh,  ye  gods,  a  delicious 
sum  ! " 

"  That  moaey  is  my  child's  fortune  ;  it  is 
s.iored  to  her.  Not  one  peony— not  one  pen- 
ny," she  replied,  with  rapid  utterance. 

"Plain  speaking  now,  Margaret,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  smile.  "  Not  your  child's 
fortune,  but  mine  I  " 

"Fool!"  she  exclaimed,  contemptuously. 

"  Not  fool ! — knave,  may  be — not  fool  I " 
be  Answered,  with  quiet  deliberation. 

"Fool  or  knave,  you've  had  my  answer. 
So  it  was  my  money  you  sought  1  Miserable 
gamester,  you've  shown  your  band  too  soon; 
your  cards  are  played  out — go  I " 

"Ferilon  me,"  he  answered,  inhaling  a 
deep  whiff—"  a  small  trump  thrown  away, 
that's  all.   I  hold  better  cards." 

"  Tou  come  here  too  lata,  Upton  Travers ; 
the  game's  over,"  she  answered,  derisively. 
'*  1  have  made  StafF-Suif^on  Sbolto  trustee 
on  behalf  of  my  daughter ;  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  execute  the  deed.  He  hoi  jnst  left 
me  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  drawn.  He 
will  return  soon,"  she  added,  ugnlficantly. 
Upton  Travers  lighted  another  cigarette.  "  I 
repeat,  he  will  return  soon,  I've  warned 
you,  mind  j  go,  before  you  are  expelled." 

"  Why  expelled?"  he  inquired,  with  the 
utmost  unconcern. 

"  You  will  not  dare  to  face  Dr.  Sholto." 

"Why  not  t  Dr.  Sholto  has  never  seen 
me.  No,  Uargnret  Murray,'^  he  continued,  in 
calm,  decisive  voice — "I  beg  your  pardon, 
Kargaret  Qraham,  you  have  reoRy  repented 
—that's  clear — therefore  you  are  in  my  pow- 
er  ;  you  are  striving,  under  a  false  name,  to 
r^ain  your  position  in  society — I  defy  you 
to  reveal  my  name  to  Dr.  Sholto." 

She  felt  bis  words  were  terribly  true.  She 
did  not  dare  reveal  his  name,  which  was  the  ' 
'token  of  her  sbame  and  condemnation.  She 
Mt  ihewM  in  his  relentless  grasp ;  her  cour- 


age forsook  her.  No  longer  scorn  and  deO- 
ance,  but  humblest  prayer. 

*'  Go,  I  beg  and  pray  I  if  yoii  have  any 
mercy,  gol    Dr.  Sholto  is  coming,  I  see 

him—" 

"  Let  him  come,"  replied  Travers,  with 
perfect  unconcern;  and,  throwing  away  his 
cigarette,  he  rose  from  the  bench.  "  I  shall 
stay  till  he  goes ;  meanwhile  our  conversa- 
tion can  remain  in  abeyance." 

Dr.  Sholto  had  brought  the  document. 

"  Here's  the  paper,  nurse  Graham,"  he 
added,  witii  emphasis,  being  mindful  of  the 
presence  of  a  stranger.  "  Fray  who  is  this 
gentleman  f  "  he  inquired. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  my  name  ts  Leslie,"  re- 
plied Travers,  bowing  respectfully  to  Dr. 
Sliolto.  "  I  am  agent  for  the  firm  of  Berte- 
mati  ft  Co.,  bankers  at  Constantini^le,  cor- 
respondents of  Drammond  &  Co.,  London.  I 
attend  Mrs.  Graham  on  business  mstttHV  by 
direction  of  my  firm." 

He  inclined  bis  bead  deferentially  toward 
Mrs.  Hurray,  and  in  all  ways  assumed  the 
bearing  of  a  re^MOtaUe  and  bighlj-oonfiden- 
tial  banking-olerk. 

"  Tour  presmce  is  most  opportune,  sir," 
observed  Dr.  Sholto;  and,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Hurray,  he  requested  her  to  peruse  the  doc- 
ument with  care.  "  Ur.  Lwlie  will,  no  doubt, 
be  good  enough  to  witness  your  signature," 
he  added,  taming  to  Travers. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Travers.  "  I  am 
here  to  give  every  assistance  in  my  power  to 
Mnf.  Graham." 

"  The  matter,  sir,  is  briefly  this,"  ob- 
served Sbolto,  by  way  of  explanation  to 
Travers.  "  Nurse  Qraham  is  desirous  of 
placing  certain  mo;ieys  of  which  she  stands 
possessed  in  my  hands  for  certain  purposes 
needless  to  specify.  I,  Dr.  Sbolto,  have 
agreed  to  hold  these  moneys,  and  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  trust.  —  Well,  Gra- 
ham," he  continued,  turning  to  Mrs.  Murray, 
"  have  you  read  tiie  deed  oorefjlly— does  it 
embody  your  wishes  ?  " 

"I  think  so— yes,"  she  replied,  with  a 
soared  look,  returning  the  paper  to  Dr.  Sholto. 

"Good.  LeVa  complete  the  ofBUr  at 
once.  Hod  the  Sister ;  we  shall  require  her 
signature  as  a  second  witness." 
I  "Pardon  me,  Dr.  Sholto,"  excUimed 
Travers,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  deference, 
"for  venturing  to  interfere  in  this  matter; 
but  In  my  capacity  as  agent  for  Mrs.  Graham 
I  really  think  I  ought,  fbr  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, to  read  over  this  document  before  sig- 
nature; my  knowledge  of  business  matters, 
and  general  acquaintance  with  legal  instru* 
ments  of  this  nature,  may  possibly  be  of  some 
avail." 

"  As  you  like,  sir.  Fray  read  it,"  replied 
Dr.  Sholto,  somewhat  annoyed ;  but  still  it 
was  impossible  to  object  to  such  a  reasonable 
request,  and  he  handed  the  paper  to  Travers, 

"Have  I  your  permission,  madam f  "  in- 
quired Travers  of  Mrs.  Murray,  with  the 
slightest  tone  of  signiflcance  in  his  voice. 

"  Read  it  if  you  will,"  she  answered,  in 
trembling  utterance. 

Quietly,  deliberately,  and  with  the  utmost 
apparent  unconcern,  did  Travers  peruse  the 
paper,  making  audible  comments  here  and 
there. 


"Honey — at  Drummond's — amount  not. 
stated  —  purposes  of  trust  not  specified— 
hum  I "  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  aig. 
nificantly. 

"With  regard  to  the  trust,  sir,"  «- 
claimed  Dr.  Sholto,  somewhat  nettled,  "  Mn. 
Graham  has  pven  me  full  instructions,  which 
I  am  prepared  to  carry  out  to  the  letter." 

"Quite  so,  quite  so,"  replied  Travers,. 
raising  his  eyes  for  a  moment  from  the  paper, 
but  in  no  wise  moved  by  the  doctor's  irritt* 
tion.  "So,  all  moneys — and  other  proper- 
ties whatsoever  absolutely  in  trust  to  John 
Sholto,  stafT-snigeoo,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.— ham  I" 
and  Travers  returned  the  paper,  with  a  re- 
spectful bow,  to  Dr,  Sbolto. 

"  Well,  sir,  are  you  content  ?  "  inquired 
Dr,  Sholto,  with  some  asperity. 

"Pardon  me,  doctor,"  replied  Travetv 
■tilt  retaining  hb  deferential  manner,  "  I  sea 
yon  ore  not  a  lawyer;  ■■  tUs  Is  a  matter  of 
serious  business,  iDvcdvIng  consequences  of 
great  imporianee,  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you 
that  this  deed  is  not  worth  the  popar  U  is- 
written  npcm.** 

"I  differ  from  you,  air  1"  exclaimed  Dr. 
Sholto,  thoron^ly  angry. 

"  As  agent  for  Mrs.  Grnhftm,"  oontinoed 
Travers,  in  deliberate  voice,  "I  protest 
against  her  signing  that  docunoent ;  I  'decline 
to  be  a  witness." 

"No  matter,  sir,"  retorted  the  doctor, 
"we  caff  get  another  witnese. — Xurse  Gra- 
ham, this  is  not  the  first  aisignment  I  htv* 
drawn  at  a  pinch  ;  I  tell  yon  it*s  a  good  and 
valid  instrument." 

"  Mrs.  Graham  must  choose  between  ns," 
observed  Travers,  with  perfect  calmness. 

"Say,  Graham,  are  yon  prepared  to  si;^ 
it  or  not?"  asked  Dr.  Sholto,  in  a  tone  of  ir- 
ritation. 

She  stood  there  irresolute,  utterly  fasci- 
nated by  the  presence  of  Travers,  but  it  ws3 
on  her  lips  to  break  away  from  the  acconed 
enchantment,  to  declare  the  truth — no  biok- 
er's  agent,  but  Upton  Travers,  who  W 
wrought  tiio  grioTons  wrong  I  but  —  tint 
woman  who  had  honored  her — ^tfaat  goodr 
pure,  noble  Sister  Superior  would  turn  asids 
with  scorn,  those  other  women  would  tnro 
aside  with  scorn— no  saint,  but  a  false,  eniog 
wife. 

"Tour  answer,  Graham f**  asked  Dr. 
Sholto,  impatiently. 

■*  Perhaps  I  hod  better  wait  a  little,**  iba 
stammered.  "  There  is  no  Immediate  hurry  ; 
perhaps  it  had  better  be  drawn  by  a  profes- 
sional man." 

"  Right,  quite  right ;  that's  my  advice,' 
said  Travers,  approvingly. 

"  As  you  will,  as  you  will ! "  exclaimed 
Dr.  Sbolto ;  and  he  tore  the  paper  up. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Travers,  "my 
business,  which  is  confidential,  will  not  d«- 
Uin  Mrs.  Graham  long." 

"  I  will  not  intrude  upon  you,  sir.  Good- 
day."  And  Dr.  Sholto  hurried  off,  to  the 
horror  and  dismay  of  Mrs.  Hurray. 

They  were  alooe  again — Colonel  Murray, 
Mrs.  Murray,  UptoQ  Travers. 

"  You  are  in  my  power,  now  I "  exclaimed 
Upton  Travers.  "To  business,  once  more, 
short  and  sharp.  I  bold  the  wining  eord, 
and  I  mean  to  play  it,  be  the  cost  what  U 
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nuy.  Whom  ftTe  yoa  nursing  in  there?  I 
know  his  name  1  The  Sister  Superior  has 
jolt  told  me."  And  Travera  gazed  signifl- 
WDtly  at  the  colonel's  room. 

She  nnderstood  his  terrible  meaning. 
"  Good  God  I "  she  exclaimed,  "  yon  could 
ntrer  be  so  cruel — so  wicked — the  man  you 
have  wronged;  he  lies  there  betwiit  life 
and  death.  What,  betray  me  to  him  ?  No, 
ooi  UptOD,"  and  she  clung  to  him  in  despair. 
**  Tou  are  not  so  bad  aa  that.  Heaven  would 
Hirer  permit  snch  a  crime." 

"This  is  earth  I"  he  answered,  with  a 
■eornfal  smile. 

**  Oh,  have  a  little  mercy  oo  the  woman 
whoM  Ufis  yoa  have  wreokedl"— still  cling- 
log  to  him,  she  knelt  at  his  feeL  "If  yoa 
ever  lored  me,  I      and  pray  for  mercy." 

**yo  need  of  this  agitation,"  he  replied, 
qirietly,  at  tlie  lame  time  edging  toward  the 
floknel*!  room.  "  The  Sster  says  yon  hare 
tared  bis  life;  she  begs  me  not  to  take  you 
away  till  be  has  reoorered.  Well,  yoa  can 
remain ;  but  a  check  for  that  money  I  wtU 
hare" 

**  NeTer  I  "  she  cried  ;  **  it  belongs  to  my 
daughter — never,  nerer'." 

**  TouVe  aud  that  before ;  repetition  Is  a 
waste  of  time.  The  eh<^  ii  in  your  hands. 
I  mast  be  brief." 

"What?"  she  exclaimed,  "you  would 
go  to  him  as  be  lies  there,  and  whisper  in  bis 
ear  ttwt  I  was  his  wife  ?  A  man  do  this  t — 
impoetible! — a  tiger's  nature  wrapped  in  a 
nan's  fmn ;  a  tiger's  instinct  animating  a 
man's  brain ;  oil,  monstroos  growth  I  I  tell 
yoa,  the  hand  of  Heaven  woald  strike  yon 
deadl" 

**  Trast  to  it.  If  yoit  dare,"  he  answered, 
dniaively,  still  moving  toward  the  room,  not- 
withstanding all  her  eflbrts. 

**  ABtep  more,  and  1*11  cry  for  help." 

**  Raise  yonr  v(doe,  and  A«  will  hear  you." 

*'Xf»— ananwtie;  be  will  not  hear;  the 
ovderBes  wlA  eome,  and  drive  yon  out,  scoun- 
drel as  yon  are! " 

**  Then  I  moat  apeak  to  him  myself." 

She  eloi^  to  him,  exerting  all  her 
■treogth. 

"  This  is  murder  1 "  she  cried. 

"  Have  I  any  weapon  !  "  he  answered. 

"  Ifo  weapon,  only  one  word — one  fearfU 
word." 

"Then  word  for  word,"  he  retorted. 
"  Toor  written  word,  a  check  t  " 
"  Never  1" 

"  Too  force  my  hand — I  play  my  ace,  be 
it  life  or  death."  He  flnng  her  from  him ;  but 
qtuck  as  lightning  she  flew  to  the  window, 
and  barred  his  progress.  No  help  was  at 
hand;  It  only  needed  one  fatal  word  in  the 
sick  man's  ear — only  her  strength  against 
his,  to  ward  it  off.  ^e  gazed  around  in  de- 
spait^-lhere  was  no  help.  Her  eyes  fell  on  a 
little  table  wUeh  stood  close  to  the  window, 
on  whieh  bad  b«en  pisoed  the  materials  for 
mUng  lemonade ;  in  her  despair,  she  grasped 
the  table-knifie  which  bad  been  nsed  for  ont- 
tfog  the  lemon.  In  a  moment,  she  became 
BtroiV,  fearftally  strong, 

**TouT  death,  if  yon  advance  another 
step  I "  she  cried.  He  started  back  irxm 
W  in  surprise  and  alarm.  This  was  not  the 
■aauu)  be  had  wrcnged,  the  woman  whose 


weakness  he  bad  beguiled — butsome  strange, 
terrible  being  animating  her  form  ;  eyes  di- 
lated with  fierce  animal  rage,  muscles  wrougfat 
to  sharpest  tension — the  swaying  balance  of 
a  couohant  tiger. 

"  Curse  you,  would  you  stab  me?  " 

**  Tes,  by  Heaven  I "  she  answered.  "  I've 
strength  enough  for  it  Back,  miserable 
cur  1 "  and  he  slunk  back  at  ber  bid<Ung. 
"  Back,  I  Bay,  as  you  value  your  life  I  "  and 
she  kept  pressing  upon  him,  impelled  by 
some  irresistible  force.  '*  Don't  tempt  me  to 
the  worst  A  strange  feeing  bums  in  my 
blood — ^you've  roused  a  hidden  natore  in  my 
bosom,  brutal  as  yonr  own ;  touched  some 
hidden  spAig,  and  a  honrible  insUnct  oourses 
through  my  brain.  I  could  atab  and  stab, 
till  your  life-blood  riihed  away.  Better  eross 
the  path  of  a  tiger  thirsting  for  man's  blood 
ttian  faoe  me  now.  Back  1  for  Heaven's  sake, 
back!  the  horrible  thing  nrges  me  on  I  Back, 
I  say— or  I  shall  Ull  you  t " 

tJpton  Travers  possessed  the  courage  of 
a  brute ;  but  her  rage  was  a  hundred-fold 
stronger  than  his  brutality.  He  quailed  away 
from  her,  not  daring  to  turn,  his  back — uot 
daring  to  lose  her  eye;  he  knew  it  would 
have  l>een  certain  death.  Big  drops  of  fear 
stood  on  bis  brow. 

"  The  Sister  Superior  I "  he  gasped.  He 
caught  a  moment's  glimpse  of  the  Sister  ap- 
proaching along  the  terrace. 

Mrs.  Murray  turned  her  eyes  from  Trav- 
ers ;  the  Sister  was  actually  approaching. 
"  Saved  1"  she  cried;  "saved  I"  The  fear- 
ful force  which  bad  animated  ber  frame  sud- 
denly o<dUpsed;  the  knife  fell  from  her 
oerveleas  grasp— the  power  of  her  eyes  was 
gone— every  muscle  was  unstrung.  Travers 
breathed  again;  he  felt  all  danger  was  over. 
Worn  and  languid,  she  sta^;ered  formrd, 
with  dated  and  purposelesa  expression,  and 
would  have  fallen  helpless  at  his  feet,  if  he 
bad  not  harried  forward  and  oanght  her  in 
hia  arms. 

A  moment's  breathing-space — be  recov- 
ered his  self-possession  quicker  than  hia 
breath. 

*'  What's  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  the  Sister 
Superior,  aniiouely,  as  she  approached  them. 

*' Forgiven,  madam  t  forgiven,"  he  gasped, 
in  bated  breath;  and,  bending  his  head,  he 
kissed  the  swooning  woman's  lips  with  a  fer- 
vent kiss. 

"Thank  Heaven  I"  exclaimed  the  Sister 
Superior,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  she  breathed  a  prayer  of  grati- 
tude. It  was  manifest  to  her  that  her  ear- 
nest prayers  and  kindly  eflbrts  had  been  abun- 
daotiy  blessed. 


GERMAN  UNIVERSITY 
D  UELING-CLUBS. 

BT  AX  AimtaUt  STPDIMT  AT  BOHH. 

IN  America  one  reads  occasionally  that  the 
once  famous  dneUng-olubs  of  the  Ger- 
man universities  are  now  almost  extinct,  and, 
with  this  impression  nppermost,  an  American 
will  not  be  a  llltie  surprised  to  find  after  some 
residence  in  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  or  GSttingcn, 
that  these  remarkable  assodations,  so  for 


from  being  extinct,  are  still  flourishing  in 
full  vigor,  and  by  a  little  management  a 
stranger  can  even  have  the  high  privily  of 
iKing  present  at  one  of  the  warlike  per- 
formances. It  is  to  be  confessed  that  duel- 
ing is  not  carried  on  by  German  students  in 
tlie  same  savage  and  blood-thirsty  spirit  that 
it  once  was,  for  in  these  days  it  is  an  extreme- 
ly rare  occurrence  to  hear  of  any  one  having 
been  killed  or  even  seriously  injured  in  a 
duel,  while  in  former  times  It  was  often  the 
"  duel  to  the  death,"  Many  are  the  murder- 
ous scenes  that  have  been  enacted  in  Heidel- 
berg under  the  cover  of  darkness,  and  in  the 
dark  woods  that  skirted  the  borders  of  the 
lovdy  Neckar,  In  the  last  century  and  the 
earlier  portion  of  this. 

The  dueling  assodations,  or  "  corps,"  as 
they  are  called  by  the  students  themselves, 
date  haek  to  a  very  remote  period,  some  of 
them  showing  a  record  that  would  put  many 
of  the  bettw-known  societies  of  modem 
tunes  to  the  blush.  On  the  score  of  antiquity, 
as  may  be  imagined,  these  long-established 
BooieticB  are  very  proud  of  their  antecedents, 
and  hold  those  of  a  more  modern  origin  In 
supreme  contempt  At  each  university  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  these  societies  rep- 
resented, just  as  are  the  literary  societies  of 
our  American  coll^^es.  Thus,  branches  of 
the  same  corps  exist  at  various  universities, 
so  that  a  student  bdonging  to  one  in  Heidel- 
berg, if  be  chanced  to  remove  to  Bonn,  would 
simply  have  to  change  his  allegiance  to  a 
corps  of  the  same  order  in  the  latter  city. 
These  sodeties  are  by  no  means  of  a  secret 
nature,  nor  do  their  members  proress  to  strive 
for  any  higher  good  than  the  social  pleas- 
ures meeting  to  drink  beer,  sing  soogs^ 
and  fmce  with  eaeh  other,  or  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  societies. 

The  corps-students  wear  certain  ba^^ 
by  whid)  one  fiunUlar  with  the  colors  and 
indgnia'  of  the  vsrions  soeieties  can  tell  at  a 
glance  tlie  name  of  the  corps  to  which  the 
wearer  belongs.  The  most  prominent  indica- 
tion is  the  color  of  the  caps,  next  the  shape, 
and  lastly  the  colors  of  the  ribbon  worn  on 
the  breast  A  stranger  will  usu:illy  be  some 
time  in  getting  the  run  of  these  insignia, 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  various  reli- 
gious societies  and  spurious  dueling  associ- 
ations, the  members  of  which  also  wear  caps 
and  ribt>ona.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  a 
genuine  corps -man  for  one  to  mistake  a 
member  of  these  bastard  associations  for  a 
corps -student  The  swell  societies  have 
great  contempt  for  the  mushroom  concerns, 
and  no  member  would  deiga  to  cross  bis 
sword  with  a  representative  of  a  sham  order. 

The  plan  on  which  the  dueling  is  man- 
aged is  as  follows :  A  new  man  joins  a  corps, 
and  as  soon  as  he  lias  made  some  little  prog, 
less  in  fencing,  his  sodety  sends  a  challenge 
to  some  other  of  equal  standing,  requesting 
the  honor  of  a  combat  Then  the  corps  so 
ehalleoged  appoints  a  man  to  meet  the  mem- 
ber of  the  challenging  party.  The  prelimU 
naries  being  all  setUed,  the  two  corps  and  a 
select  party  of  friends  go  off  to  some  seereC 
place  where  the  university  officers  will  not  he 
likely  to  interrupt  them,  and  the  sport  eonee 
off.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  no  personal 
animodty  exists  betwesn  the  eombatants  In 
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BUfib  ft  dottl,  bat  eaeb  man  simply  flgbts  for 
the  honor  of  his  corps,  and  to  irin  bla  own 
spun.  After  a  mao  baa  fought  serersl  times, 
he  need  not  eater  the  field  again  unless  he 
specially  wishes  to  do  so,  as  ha  b  then  con- 
sidered aa  baving  won  his  laurels,  and  as  be- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  exempt. 

It  Ssi  to  be  understood  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty  about  getUng  to  see  a  duel — at  least 
in  the  summer-time — if  one  can  only  find  out 
when  and  where  the  performance  is  to  take 
place.  But  aa  these  matters  are  alwajs  kept 
a  profound  secret,  in  order  to  avoid  the  arrest 
of  the  duelists  by  the  college  authorities,  it 
follows  that,  unless  one  has  a  friend  in  one 
of  the  corps,  or  else  a  friend  who  in  turn 
knows  some  one  connected  with  them,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  get  news  of  an  impending 
duel.  In  this  way  there  are  many  foreigners 
who  tire  year$  and  years  in  the  very  midst 
of  a  dueling  community  without  erer  bar- 
ing  the  muoh-desived  priirile^  of  being  pres- 
ent at  ui  encounter.  The  difference  be- 
tween summer  and  winter  is  riiiiply  this:  in 
the  latter  season  the  combats  must  all  be 
fought  in4oors,  on  aeooont  of  the  extremely 
cold  climate,  for  when  a  man  is  stripped  to 
his  shirt  and  pants  for  fighting,  the  chilly 
winter  air  would  be  apt  to  cool  his  ardor  or 
stiffen  his  muscles,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
summer,  the  confined  air  of  a  crowded  room 
would  be  insupportable.  The  duels,  of 
course,  never,  or  very  rarely,  take  place  in 
the  immediate  precincts  of  a  university  town, 
the  plan  being  to  adjoum  to  some  small  town 
in  the  neighborhood,  when  in  winter  a  large 
room  in  some  friendly  hotel  is  engaged,  or,  if 
In  summer,  the  party  proceed  to  an  open  field 
where,  with  a  wide  view  in  every  direction 
the  chances  of  being  surprised  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  summer  place  of  resort  in 
Bonn  is  an  old  cavalry  parade-ground  of  some 
eighty  or  one  hundred  acres,  situated  about  a 
mile  and  i£  half  out  of  town. 

The  first  students'  dael  whloh  it  fell  to 
my  lot  hi  see  was  here,  on  a  mtety,  threaten- 
ing Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  early  part  of 
last  summer.  Having  heard  so  mndi  about 
these  duels,  It  may  be  Imagined  that  I  was 
not  late  in  arriving  at  the  place  of  rendei- 
Tous  appointed  by  a  German  friend,  who  bad 
invited  me  to  acoompany  bim  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. As  we  hurried  along  on  foot,  Uirough 
a  light,  drizzling  run,  we  were  much  con- 
cerned lest  the  amusement  might  have  been 
postponed  for  a  more  favorable  day,  but,  at 
length,  to  our  great  relief,  carriages,  full  of 
students  iu  their  gaudy  caps,  began  to  pass  ua, 
and,  when  we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  wide 
quadrangle,  the  borders  of  which  were  indi- 
cated by  a  double  row  of  ancient  and  lofty 
poplars,  we  could  discern,  at  the  extreme  end, 
a  gathering  of  people  and  carriages,  indicat- 
ing that  the  preparations  were  already  on 
foot  After  reaching  this  little  camp,  so  to 
speak,  we  were  destined  to  experience  a  long 
trial  of  patience,  the  encounter  being  delayed 
by  the  coodltion  of  the  weather.  At  length 
the  rain  ceased,  and  forthwith  the  comba- 
tants began  to  dress  for  the  fight. 

It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  the  partici- 
pants In  these  duels  are  animated  by  no  de- 
rire  to  seriooaly  inijure  each  other,  for  it 
oEten  hai^ens  that  two  stodoita  aboat  to 


fight  ere  totd  strangers,  and  have  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  in  many  cases  they  are  very 
good  friends,  or,  at  least,  acquaintances  on 
good  terms.  Therefore  some  precautions  are 
necessary  to  guard  agunst  the  infliction  of  fa- 
tal or  dangerous  wounds,  and,  with  this  view, 
each  combatant  is  invested  in  a  suit  of  ar- 
mor, which  completely  encircles  the  body  and 
neck,  and  covers  the  right  or  sword  arm,  and 
sometimes  the  left  arm.  The  armor  for  the 
body  is  made  of  padded  leather,  something 
like  the  quilted  skirts  of  a  saddle,  being  an 
inch  or  two  thick,  and  provided  with  straps 
and  buckles,  by  means  of  which  it  is  fastened 
in  position.  The  "  gorget,"  or  neck-piece,  is 
made  of  quilted  silk,  and  is  simply  wrapped 
round  the  nedc  and  secured  with  strings. 
The  protection  for  the  right  arm  is  afibrded 
by  means  of  a  complicated  seriee  of  stuffed 
silk  bandages,  which,  when  wnpped  around 
the  arm  by  an  expert,  eompletely  shield  that 
member  fhim  itynry,  but  at  the  same  time 
permit  of  considerable  freedom  of  moUon. 

The  process  of  dressing  takes  some  time. 
Each  hero  of  the  coming  eombat  removes  his 
coat,  rest,  and  shirt,  and  puts  on  an  old  shirt 
Uiat  will  serve  to  catoh  the  blood,  and,  having 
bis  breast-armament  strapped  around  bim,  he 
takes  a  seat  and  has  his  salient  arm  done  up 
in  the  above-described  silken  bandages,  ap- 
plied by  a  skillful  and  practised  attendant 
Then  the"goiget"  is  adjusted,  and,  lastly, 
the  eyes  are  shielded  by  means  of  a  peculiar 
pair  of  spectacles,  consisting  of  two  oval 
leather  plates  perforated  with  eye-holes,  in 
front  of  wliich  project  circular  steel  fringes, 
or  rims,  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  half  an  inch, 
by  means  of  which  the  eyes  are  protected 
from  all  but  a  direct  thrust,  which  is  not 
allowed  in  the  dueling-code,  the  plan  being 
simply  to  cut,  not  to  stab.  When  a  man  is 
completely  done  up  in  this  fashion  he  pre- 
sents a  most  extraordinary  appearance,  re- 
minding one,  not  a  little,  of  a  diver  preparing 
to  enter  the  water  in  his  submarine  armor. 
He  looks,  moreover,  perfectly  helpless,  for, 
when  he  attempts  to  walk,  he  must  be  ac- 
companied b^  two  or  three  friends,  one  of 
whom  supports  his  ponderoos  arm,  while  the 
others  lead  him  forward.  The  field  of  vision 
permitted  by  the  steel  spectacles  is  very  limit- 
ed ;  and,  if  a  eombatant  bad  to  support  bis 
own  arm  half  an  hour,  with  all  that  bandag- 
ing around  It,  he  would  be  too  tired  to  lift  a 
sword,  much  less  flgbt  a  duel.  The  swords 
used  are  very  peculiar.  They  are  of  the 
usual  rapier  length,  very  thin,  so  thin,  In  fact, 
that  they  become  bent  after  every  few  strobes, 
and  have  to  be  straightened  before  the  duel 
can  proceed,  and  they  have  a  point  as  square 
aa  that  of  a  case-knife  would  be  if  broken 
across  near  the  end.  Tliey  are  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  double-edged. 
This  square  point,  and  the  edges  for  about 
five  inches  back,  are  very  carefully  sharp- 
ened, BO  as  to  insure  the  laflletion  of  a  neat, 
clean  gash,  and  not  of  a  ragged,  ugly  tear. 
The  handles  are  provided  with  immense  has. 
ket^ards,  which  completely  cover  the  hand, 
and  the  interspaoes  between  the  bars  of  these 
baskets  are  flUed  in  wilb  the  colors  of  the 
corps  to  wUoh  the  sword  belongs,  in  velvet 
or  plush. 

As  soon  aa  the  two  eombatuitB  were  ar- 


rayed In  their  warlike  atUre,  they  were  ltd 
forward  aa  above  described,  and  Btationcd 
opposite  each  other.   A  ring  of  spect&lon 
was  instantly  formed  around  them.  The  duel- 
ists stood  motionless  while  an  umpire  reid 
the  terms  of  combat   Then  the  second  on 
one  side  stated  the  claims  of  his  champion 
and  was  answered  by  the  second  of  the  op- 
posing party.   These  seconds,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, also  wear  a  protective  breastplate 
and  visor,  to  prevent  tiieir  being  hurt  in  cue 
a  blade  breaks.    The  command  wu  then 
given  by  one  second :  "  Auf  die  Meneur  bin- 
den  die  Klingen"  (literally,  "Join  tbeblidet 
upon  the  measnre;"  or,  liberally  rendered, 
"  Assume  your  attitudes  "),  and  insUntly  tlie 
two  hitherto  motionless  figures  sprang  iolo 
life  and  assumed  the  first  poution,  qpoB 
which  the  otbersecond  cried  out,  **GebuDden 
sind"  ("Joined  they  are"),  and  then  came 
the  word  **  Los  t "  simultaneously  wia  vUci 
the  two  began  to  lay  about  each  other's  heads 
wiA  their  swords,  making  these  wetiHna 
fdrly  whistle  through  the  air  as  they  wliirled 
In  flashing  circles  round  and  round,  striking 
fire  when  they  meet,  and  bending  neatlj 
double  with  every  stroke.   The  necesri^  for 
having  the  sword-arm  so  well  protected  wu 
now  obvious,  for  it  was  used  to  rec«re  these 
tremendous  blows  after  the  fashion  of  a 
buckler,  and  without  the  thick  wrapping 
blood-vessels,  muscles,  and  even  bones,  would 
be  cut  asunder.    The  left  arm  was  held  be- 
hind the  back,  where  it  was  out  of  the  way. 
The  combatants  cut  and  slashed  at  each  oth- 
er for  about  fifteen  seconds,  when  the  com- 
mand was  given,  "  Halt ! "  and  it  wis  ob- 
served that  one  of  the  men  had  his  left  tem- 
ple laid  open  by  a  cut  of  perhaps  two  inchei 
in  length,  from  which  the  blood  was  flowing 
freely.   The  second  of  the  other  side  tbea 
made  a  note  of  his  champion  having  drswa 
the  first  blood,  and  the  surgeon  in  attendinoe 
stuped  forward  with  a  probe  to  examine  the 
wound,  and  to  decide  wbeUier  or  not  It  would 
be  prudent  to  continue  the  combat  Tlx 
spectatora  listened  in  breathless  euspoise  f<ir 
his  verdict,  and  a  s^h  of  relief  went  ramd 
when,  after  probing  the  woand  and  sponging 
a  while,  the  surgeon  announced  that  the 
wound  would  not  Interfere  with  the  progreai 
of  the  duel. 

The  two  oliampions  were  again  placed  ii 
portion,  and  the  same  orders  given  as  before, 
as  signals  for  them  to  begin.  I  will  mentioa, 
however,  that  during  the  pause  each  man  had 
bis  mighty  arm  upheld  by  an  obliging  friend, 
and  the  one  who  had  received  the  cut  had  a 
glass  of  wine  administered  to  him  to  keep  np 
his  courag&  I  say  administered,  because  the 
process  of  imbibing  a  liquid  with  one's  neck 
wound  around  with  a  yard  or  two  of  atifl 
quilting,  so  that  the  head  is  allowed  only  a 
slight  rotary  motion,  could  scarcely  be  called 
drinking.  Well,  off  they  went  again— whii! 
clash  I  whist  1  rap  I  — until  another  cutwu 
given,  this  time  by  the  party  first  wounded, 
but,  this  proving  very  slight,  the  duel  was  im- 
mediately resumed.  The  next  telling  stroke 
took  effect  on  the  top  of  the  man's  head  who 
had  recdved  the  first  out,  and  as  the  whis- 
ring  blade  passed  with  a  fieroe  sweep  threap 
his  bar  we  saw  a  tuft  fly  np  like  feathers 
from  a  fighting-cook.  This  gash  was  at  onoe 
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pronounced  serious,  and  therefore  the  duel 
was  at  an  end.  The  victor  was  then  led  for- 
ward to  shake  hands  with  the  opponent  whom 
he  had  partially  sealped,  and  as  he  tamed 
away  was  surrounded  by  hia  friends  and 
vannly  congratulated  on  bis  success,  while 
the  other  combatant  was  led  off  to  hare  his 
head  sewed  up. 

The  students  are  very  proud  of  their  scan, 
and  nothing  gires  one  of  thera  more  jo;  than 
to  be  able  to  show  a  face  traversed  with  aev- 
eral  huge  marks  of  this  kind,  betokening 
what  a  champion  be  has  been  in  his  day. 
Of  course,  it  nas  a  great  misfortune  to  get  a 
slash  on  the  top  of  one's  head,  for  the  party 
receiving  it  Buffered  the  disgrace  of  being 
Tanquished,  and  had  nothing  to  show  for  it 
but  a  little  scratch  on  the  temple.  It  is  ciis- 
totnaiy  to  have  all  the  duels  accumulating  for 
ft  Tveek  or  two  take  place  upon  one  occasion, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  having  to  go  out 
so  often;  and  on  the  afternoon  in  question 
two  'others  came  off,  both  of  which  were  of 
Tery  brief  duration,  as  the  parties  were  ill- 
matched  as  regards  skill,  and  the  weaker  op- 
ponent was  soon  carved  up  handsomely  in 
each  case.  Such  are  the  famous  students' 
duels  as  they  occur  at  the  present  day  in 
Germany. 


TUNI^Y-FISfflNG  AT 
SO  LAN  TO. 

SOME  months  ago,  I  described,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  Applxtons' 
JoiTRNAi.,*  a  moonlight  ascent  of  Mount  Etna. 
In  the  present  paper  I  purpose  to  recall  once 
■lore  ceruin  of  my  Sicilian  experiences,  and, 
•specially,  to  give  an  account  of  the  Sicilian 
tiumy-&hery. 

The  beautifhl  island  of  Triaaorio,  for  such 
it  was  termed  by  the  ancients,  when  seen  fVom 
the  sea,  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  rooks,  brok- 
en into  every  fhatastio  ^ape,  and  shooUDg 
their  pointed  pinnacles  high  up  into  the  son- 
ay  sky.  A  stranger,  and  partioulariy  one 
who  Iws  sailed  hither  direct  ftfom  France 
lather  than  from  Italy,  finds  it  difficult  to 
imagine  that  those  ja^ed,  sterile  mountains 
inelose  fertile  valleys  and  pliUns  bringing 
forth  "  com,  and  oil,  and  wine  in  abondaoee," 
yet  so  it  is;  the  soil  is  still  as  rich  as  tn  the 
days  of  the  Romans,  bat  it  is  another  kind  of 
fSgrtility  than  that  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. There  are  no  green,  pleasant  mead< 
ows,  no  fields  of  waving  corn,  and  the  change 
of  the  seasons  makes  but  little  difference  in 
the  landscape.  The  orange  and  lemon  groves 
are  always  green,  and  the  olives  also,  though 
of  another  tint  Plantations  of  fig-trees  and 
riaeyards  slope  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
the  com  is  sowed  between  the  vines. 

If  the  stranger  approaches  the  coast  in  a 
Bsiling-ves^el,  and  keeps  aloof  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  larger  seaport  towns,  his  eye 
iimriahly  Calls  first  upon  the  rugged  scenery 
in  the  Mand,  and  then  upon  the  host  of  men 
engaged  in  fiflhing.  Few  Amerieaas,  I  dare 
My,  have  ever  seen  the  Aon,  as  it  is  called  in 
Vreneh,  or  tmm^^  as  It  is  termed  by  English* 
men.   In  i^is  it  may  be  seen  exposed  for 
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sale  in  small  quantities,  preserved  in  oil,  but 
never  fresh,  for,  even  widt  the  aid  of  the  Mar- 
setlles  Hallway,  it  could  sooreely  reach  Paris 
before  spoiling — the  season  of  the  fishery 
being  chiefly  in  the  hot  months  of  Ifay  and 
June. 

The  tunny  is  a  migratory  fish,  proceeding 
In  shoals  like  its  smaller  brethren,  the  mack- 
erel and  the  herring.  In  the  eariypartof  the 
month  of  April  it  leaves  the  ocean,  and  eu- 
ters  the  Mediterranean  by  the  strait  of  Gib- 
raltar, Being  an  exceedingly  timid  fish,  it 
seeks  the  smooth  water,  and  in  rough  weath- 
er takes  refuge  in  the  numberless  gulfs  and 
bays  formed  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  land, 
and  where  the  sea  is  often  unrufBed  when  it 
is  agitated  outside.  In  these  half-secluded 
localities  it  grows  plump  by  feeding  on  the 
small  sardines,  anchovies,  and  marine  plants, 
which  there  abound.  The  tunny  then  pro- 
ceeds on  its- journey,  and  is  caught  either  on 
the  coast  of  Sardinia,  the  Ligurian  shore,  or, 
most  likely,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  tunny  to  coast  along  the 
shores  of  Italy,  go  through  the  strait  of  Mes- 
sina, and  pass  the  summer  in  the  Black  Sea. 
Bat,  as  every  traveler  in  this  ref^on  knows, 
the  meeting  of  the  current  from  the  Adriatic, 
and  that  eoming  through  the  strUt — the 
Scylla  and  Obary1)diB  of  the  ancients — causes 
an  oc^tation  of  the  water ;  and  it  b  not  un- 
likely that  this  perturbed  state  frightens  the 
tunny  so  much  Uiat  it  induces  it  to  change  its 
route,  and  to  coast  round  Sicily,  intending  to 
reach  the  Blaek  Sea  by  that  longer  and  calm- 
er voyage.  Fortunate,  indeed,  will  it  be,  if 
it  shall  escape  the  net-work  of  the  natives. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  flesh  of 
the  tunny  is  as  solid  as  and  possesses  the  fla- 
vor of  veal,  that,  in  the  summer,  it  forms  the 
staple  food  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
and  is  a  source  of  wealth  to  some  of  the  rich- 
est Sicilians,  it  may  be  surmised  that  neither 
time  nor  expense  is  spared  in  getting  the 
prisons  of  net-work  ready  for  sea. 

The  nets  themselves  vary  in  length  from 
twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet,  in 
width  are  nearly  three  hundred  feet,  and  are 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep.  The 
fishery  begins,  usually,  toward  the  very  lost 
of  April ;  and,  fh>m  the  month  of  February 
previous,  hundreds  of  men  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  repairing  the  boats  and 
other  gear,  and  in  making  new  nets.  Sb«ngth 
is  the  first  requisite  of  these  nets ;  inasmuch 
as  the  fish  which  they  are  intended  to  catch 
is  as  apt  to  measure  seven  as  four  feet  in 
length,  with  a  girth  nearly  as  great. 

'  As  a  matter  of  interest,  I  may  say  here 
that  the  cordage  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
these  nets  is  made  at  Solanto.  Solanto  is  a 
promontory  covered  with  small  cottages,  the 
dwellings  of  the  fishermen  engaged  in  the 
fonruira,  and  which  cluster  round  an  ancient 
Korman  castle,  the  residence  of  Blanche  of 
Castile  during  her  sojourn  in  these  parts,  and 
now  the  summer  habitation  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  fishery.  It  stands  on  a  projecting 
point  of  rock,  in  a  highly-picturesque  situa- 
tion} from  its  balconies  the  fish  may  be 
seen  swimming  in  the  waters  below,  and  the 
view  stretches  far  over  the  sea,  away  to  the 
Upari  Islands,  and  along  the  coast  to  the 


point  of  Cefalu.  Hither  are  yearly  brooght 
ship-loads  of  ^rft>,  or  Spanish  grass,  from  Ta- 
lenda,  and  hemp  fhnn  the  Naples  market,  to 
be  converted  Into  nets. 

From  March  to  July  this  settlement  is  a 
perfect  beehive.  In  the  month  of  Febm- 
ary,  as  I  have  said,  the  men  are  hired  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  ionnara  for  a  certain  amount 
of  daily  wages,  and  after  all  expenses  have 
been  paid,  and  a  certain  profit  secured  by  the* 
owner,  a  percentage  on  the  extra  profits. 
The  employes  thus  become  as  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  enterprise  as  the  employer. 

When  the  hot  weather  sets  in,  the  work- 
men no  longer  sleep  in  their  bouses,  but  lie 
down  on  the  open  beach,  and  start  up  to 
their  work  at  the  break  of  dawn.  During 
the  first  week  in  April,  the  nets  are  put  into 
large  boats  or  barges,  which  are  well  supplied 
with  ballast  and  stone  uichora.  As  soon  as 
the  water  becomes  calm  many  anxious  eyes 
are  bent  on  the  shining  surface  ;  the  wishnl- 
for  signal  is  given,  and,  the  boats  having  ar- 
rived at  the  appointed  spot — usually  about  a 
mile  from  the  shore — the  stones  and  anchors 
are  made  fast  at  intervals  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  nets,  in  order  to  sink  them  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  npper  edge  bdng  floated  by  pieces 
of  die  cork-tree.  They  are  cast  into  the  sea 
by  two  boats'  crews,  parting  fnnn  one  point, 
and  lowering  them  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  succession  of  sfUMvs,  loud  cries  of 
joyannonncing  the  completion  of  each  eAom- 
Ur, 

St  Anthony,  as  some  may  already  know, 
is  conridered  as  the  patron  of  fishermen. 
The  Sicilians  say  that  he  one  day  began  to 
preach  to  the  heathens;  but,  as  they  re- 
mained incredulous,  be  turned  round  and 
addressed  the  fishes,  who  came  out  of  the 
water  in  crowds  to  listen  to  him  —  seeing 
which,  the  people  became  converted  in  great 
numbers. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  nets  are  fairly  in 
the  sea,  the  protection  of  St.  Anthony  is  im- 
plored, and  a  large  branch  of  olive,  some  ten 
feet  high,  which  has  previously  been  blessed 
in  the  church,  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
Umiwra.  The  priest  then  makes  the  circuit 
of  the  nets  in  a  boat,  pronouncing  a  blessing 
as  be  goes.  This  Is  the  concluding  prepara- 
tion, and,  to  the  Kcilians,  the  most  impor- 
tant, for  their  rdiglon  enters  into  all  they 
do. 

As  it  is  absolotely  necessary  that  the 
nets  should  stand  perpendicularly  in  the 
water,  and  form  walls  of  net-work,  it  wcmld 
be  useless  to  sink  them  white  any  strong  cur- 
rents prevail  in  the  water,  as  they  would  be  . 
forced  into  a  slan^igposiUon,  and  the  cham- 
bers oonld  not  be  formed.  To  nndnrstand 
this  term  "  chamber,"  it  must  be  remembered 
that  I  have  said  the  nets  form  walh  of  net- 
work, openings  being  left  between  each  cham- 
ber by  which  the  fish  are  to  enter,  and  which 
can  be  closed  at  will  by  raising  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  of  the  net  a  door  or  curtain, 
which  lies  reefed  below  till  the  fish  enter ;  it 
is  then  drawn  up  behind  them,  thus  prevent- 
ing their  escape. 

Finding  the  opening  to  the  second  cham- 
ber, they  enter,  and  are  inclosed  by  the  rais- 
ii%  of  a  curtain,  as  in  the  first ;  and  so  they 
go  i>n  through  the  several  chamlwra,  vntll 
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tiiey  retch  the  last  and  fatal  one,  called  the 
**  chamber  of  death."  At  the  bottom  of  this 
lut  room  is  a  square  of  net-work,  immensely 
Strong,  called  the  leva,  exactly  fitting  to  the 
four  sides  of  the  net-walls.  This  can  be 
r^sed  and  lowered  at  pleasure.  The  object 
of  fbrmfng  these  nnmerons  chambers  is,  that 
one  troop  of  fish  having  entered  and  ad- 
Tanoed  into  the  second  chamber,  the  first  is 
opened  to  admit  new-comers. 

Whwi  erery  thing  is  in  readiness,  the  nets 
being  fairly  set,  two  watchers  are  placed  at 
the  opeoing  of  the  first  chamber  to  announce 
the  entrance  of  the  fish.  The  men  lean  over 
the  edge  of  the  boat,  having  a  tarpaulin  spread 
over  their  heads  to  screen  them  from  the  sun 
and  to  throw  a  shade  on  the  water,  on  which 
they  drop  a  little  oil  from  time  to  time  to 
render  its  aarface  smooth.  By  such  means, 
they  are  enabled  to  see  what  is  passing  In  the 
blue  depths  below. 

Every  three  hours  the  watchers  are  re- 
lieved. Whenever  a  troop  of  fish  is  discov- 
ered,  they  immediately,  but  as  silently  as 
possible,  close  the  entrance  to  the  netti ;  the 
tnnnies  go  round  and  round  till  they  come  to 
the  opening  in  the  second  chamber,  and  so 
on  nntil  they  arrive  at  the  chamber  of  death. 
A  dgnal  is  then  hoisted  which,  when  discov- 
ered alongshore.  Is  responded  to  by  a  red 
flag  being  ran  ap  on  the  castle-tower. 

SfHoetimes  for  hours,  sometimes  even  for 
days,  the  fish  remsin  In  the  central  divisions 
of  the  nets,  and  will  not  go  to  the  last,  as  if 
they  knew  the  fate  that  awaited  tb«n  there. 
There  is  no  known  means  dther  of  forcing 
Or  enticing  them  forward — they  most  be  left 
to  themselves. 

I  have  now  to  describe  my  own  experience 
fa  the  sport  of  "  taking "  tunnies.  I  say 
"  sport,"  because  it  can  scarcely  be  termed 
eisewise,  and  all  the  real  work  is  finished 
op  long  before  the  catch. 

I  had  come  from  Palermo  to  Solanto  di- 
rect by  rail ;  bad  passed  through  the  oouatrj- 
towu  of  Bagaria,  famous  for  its  groups  of 
palatial  villas ;  and  had  halted  at  Solanto, 
merely  because  this  was  the  terminus  of  the 
route.  The  harbor  lies  east  of  the  settlement, 
and  just  here  is  the  ioKnara.  \  bad  not  been 
in  Solanto  more  than  six  hours  before  Sbcnr- 
ing  a  passage  to  the  ftshlng-gronnds — and 
this  by  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietor  him- 
self. 

The  graceful,  three-masted  laoneh  put  off 
from  the  shore  at  the  momen.t  when  the  red 
flag  on  the  eastle-tower  announced  that  fish 
were  ia  the  chamber  of  death.  She  fairly 
bounded  over  the  waters,  propelled  by  wiz 
young  oarsmen,  and  ve  were  soon  at  the 
scene  of  action. 

The  movable  floor  of  net-work  was 
being  rapidly  hauled  to  the  surfkee  of  the 
water.  The  fishermen  were  uttering  loud 
cries  of  joy  as  their  well-practised  eyes  al- 
ready perceived  ia  the  blue  depths  thdr  mon- 
strous prey  in  great  numbers. 

Ere  long  the  scene  became  painfully  ex- 
citing.  We  could  see  the  imprisoned  vic- 
Ums  rushing  wildly  round  and  round,  trying 
to  escape,  and  casting  the  water,  lashed  by 
their  strug^es  into  foam,  high  into  air.  At 
length,  when  the  net  was  within  six  or  eight 
feet  of  the  surface,  tt  was  made  fhat  at  the 


four  comers,  uid  the  battle  began.  Each 
man  seized  hia  sharp-hooked  weapon,  and, 
plunging  it  into  the  fish,  dragged  tbem,  with 
loud  shouts,  alive  into  the  boats.  Blood 
spouted  In  great  quantities  from  the  wounded 
creatures,  covering  the  men,  aiid  reddming 
the  wavn  for  a  long  distance  ronnd.  The 
butchery  continued  till  all  were  taken;  the 
eflbrts  of  two  or  three  men  bdng  required  to 
secure  each  fish,  as  Uiey  are  all  very  strong. 
Once  out  Of  the  water,  however,  tbev  soon 
die. 

The  feat  of  taking  tunnies  Is  always  a 
novel  spectacle.  People  of  all  ranks  take 
the  ^eatest  delight  in  the  scene,  and  come 
from  long  distances  to  witness  it.  They  do 
not  call  it  fishing^  but  kiUinff,  as  in  fact  it  ia. 
The  boats  are  towed  toward  the  shore,  and 
the  fish  ore  sold  to  dealers  from  all  the  neigh- 
boring towns  and  villages,  some  buying  one 
fish,  some  two  or  three,  according  to  the  pop- 
ulation to  be  supplied. 

I  first  beheld  the  tunny<fish!ng  on  the  17th 
of  May,  and  there  were  just  seventeen  fish  in 
the  net.  They  were  sold  on  the  beach  for  a 
sum  equal  to  about  twenty  dollars.  This 
large  price  was  obtained  because  the  previ- 
ous hauls  of  the  season  had  been  scant. 

In  June  the  greatest  activity  prevails. 
From  the  1st  of  the  month  to  the  18th,  the 
date  of  his  birth,  prayers  are  ofibred  up  daily 
to  St.  Anthony.  He  is  entreated  to  implore 
from  Almigb^  Qod  a  plentiful  take  of  fish ; 
and,  as  in  the  height  of  Hie  season  the  tunny 
fetches  not  more  than  a  cent  a  pound,  it  may 
be  imagined  what  a  boon  it  is  to  people  eat- 
ing little  or  no  meat.  Immense  quantities 
are  salted  down,  and  form  the  winter  provi- 
sion ;  while  a  vonddernble  portion  is  export- 
ed. 

The  ionnara  of  Solanto  ia  one  of  the  best 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  from  its  position,  hav> 
ing  a  large  gulf  before  it,  into  which  the  tun- 
ny  is  sure  to  come.  The  fish  which  remain 
unsold  on  the  beach  of  Solanto  at  the  ringing 
of  the  "  AveUaria"  (at  sunset),  are  taken 
in  boats  to  Palermo.  By  sea,  the  voyage  is 
about  ten  miles,  and  is  not  unfrequenlly  at- 
tended with  difficulty  and  danger — tlie  Cape 
Zaffarana  having  to  be  doubled,  where  boats 
and  cargo  together  are  sometimes  lost. 

When  a  large  haul  is  secured  on  a  Saturday 
morning,  a  large  quantity  is  sent  off  to  Naples 
by  the  steamer,  which  always  leaves  on  that 
day.  The  evenings  of  Saturday  and  Sunday 
are  always  devoted  by  the  &mily  of  the  pro- 
prietor to  amusement,  in  which  &B  fishermen 
and  thdr  dnnghters  are  allowed  to  have  a 
•hare.  .  A  dancing-master,  accompanied  by 
two  musicians,  is  brought  from  Palermo,  who 
generally  sets  the  company  dancing  Inter- 
minable quadrilles. 

It  Is  a  real,  live  dance,  you  may  be  sure, 
composed  of  the  figures  of  the  ordinary  quad- 
rille, Caledonian,  and  lancers,  mixed  up  to- 
gether, the  master  calling  out  in  bad  French 
each  evolution  that  has  to  be  performed,  and 
inducing  a  perpetual  movement.  All  the  vil- 
lage-girls dance  the  polka,  waltz,  und  ma. 
zurka,  on  the  evenings  in  quealion.  They 
are  permitted  to  come  with  their  fathers  and 
brothers  to  »m  the  dancing — the  gentlemen 
of  the  household  choosing  one  of  them  from 
time  to  time/or  a  partner.  Tery  often  sev- 


eral of  them  are  called  upon  to  make  up  the 
number  for  an  English  country-dance.  At 
other  times  they  will  dance  the  tarantelU  to 
the  music  of  the  tambourine,  their  favorite 
instrument. 

The  lomiara  at  Solanto  formerly  belon{;cd 
to  the  kings  of  Naples,  one  of  whom  often  ra- 
perintended  It  in  person,  and  amused  bimsdf 
for  hours  sitting  on  the  shore,'  bargatning  for 
his  fish  with  the  dealers. 

The  average  profit  obt^ned  may,  for  the 
last  five  years,  be  reckoned  at  a  thousand  s 
year.  Sword-fish  are  sometimes  taken  fai  the 
net  with  the  tunny,  or  alone.  These  are  not 
draped  into  the  boats  witli  hooks,  bst  tn 
carefully  towed  ashore  after  them.  Tbeir 
fle^h,  which  is  quite  superior  to  that  of  the 
tunny,  is  sold  ;  but  the  roe  is  preserved  for 
the  private  eating  of  the  proprietor,  bj 
whom  it  is  considered  a  great  luxury. 

On  St.  Peter's  day,  the  29th  of  June,  tht 
tunny-fishery  ends.  The  nets,  that  havs 
formed  the  chambers,  are  cat,  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  are  allowed  to  perish.  The  I«ttf, 
which  is  the  strongest  part,  as  it  has  to  sop- 
port  the  whole  weight  of  the  fish,  as  it  is 
raised  through  the  water  at  every  snceemvs 
haul,  is  carefully  laid  away,  and,  with  oone 
slight  repurs,  serves  for  other  years. 

As  I  have  previously  intimated,  thtsi 
fisheries  form  a  great  boon  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  Sicilians.  Some  ezplanathm  vUl 
make  this  assertion  more  intelligible 

In  the  first  place,  the  manner  of  Uring 
and  eating  of  tiie  Kdlhuis  fwins  as  great  s 
contrast  to  our  American  Ideas  as  can  vdl 
be  Imaged.  Fetqde,  both  the  rioh  and  the 
poor,  eat  what  we  would  never  think  itf  phe* 
ing  on  the  table.  For  instance,  one  day,  at 
Palermo,  I  was  forced  to  partake  of  a  diih 
of  snails,  boiled  with  some  green  herbs  sod 
tomatoes.  My  hofct,  a  Sicilian  nt^ieman,  and 
his  family  auoked  the  snails  out  of  thorahdli 
with  delight  I  swallowed  two,  oat  of  polite- 
ness. 

Jn  the  spring  broad  beans  are  eaten— raw, 
after  dinner.  The  wild,  bitter,  and  unsivory 
asparagus,  which  grows  wild  in  the  fields,  ti 
also  eaten  raw.  Other  vegetables  are  boiled, 
after  which  the  water  is  replaced  by  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  lemon-juice  and  olive-oil.  Du- 
ing  the  winter  months,  good  veal  from  Sor- 
rento  ii«  brought  over  by  the  steamboats  from 
Naples  to  Palermo,  and  is  bought  up  at  a  bi^ 
price  by  the  gentry.  The  native  beef  is  al- 
ways eaten  stewed,  or  in  the  form  of  sausage- 
meat  ;  otherwise.  It  would  be  too  hard  for 
any  teeth  or  digestion.  The  want  of  good 
meat,  however,  is  compensated  by  macaroni, 
of  which  the  Sicilians  are  greater  eaters  ereo 
than  the  Italians. 

Every  one  b^ins  dinner  by  eating  a  large 
plateful,  piled  as  liigb  up  as  it  can  be  bsaded 
to  him ;  and,  as  it  is  prepared  witii  extremely 
strong  cheese,  oil,  tomatoes,  and  a  kind  of 
very  bitter  fruit,  fried  in  slices,  it  is  a  purtinn 
formidable  for  any  man  or  woman  to  get 
through  with.  When  such  is  llie  ordinary 
fare  in  a  palace,  it  may  easily  be  imagined 
what  it  must  be  among  the  poor;  and  one 
can  well  understand  the  enormous  benefit 
bestowed  on  them  by  tiie  tunny-fishery.  , 
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THE    FRENCH  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

OF  ftll  modern  authors  or  eminence  none, 
perhaps,  is  less  knoirn  to  Gnglish  and 
Amerivao  readers  than  Honor6  Balzac  While 
tiie  works  of  Hugo,  Dumas,  and  Sue,  are  as 
familbr  lo  ns  of  the  EngUsb  tongue  as  those 
of  Scott  or  IMckens,  few,  remarkably  few, 
hare  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  of  French  fiction- 
writers.    With  these  few,  however,  he  has 
earned  a  reputation  surpassing  not  only  that 
of  every  other  novelist,  but  one  entitling  him, 
in  their  estimation,  to  a  niche  beside  that  of 
the  myriad  •  minded  Shakespeare.    Hi):h  as 
aaeh  praise  is,  we  do  not  think  it  unmerited ; 
although  we  are  bound  to  state  tbiit  it  is 
beyond  the  meed  accorded  him  by  his  own 
countrymen  ;  for  Balzac,  so  widely  read  uad 
generally  admired  In  France,  and  the  recip- 
ient of  unbounded  Isndatioa  from  foreign 
readers,  is  nevertheless  no  such  extraordi- 
nary prophet  in  his  own  Innd.  He  is  scarcely 
rated  the  equal  of  Scott  by  French  critics, 
who  are  either  undecided  In  their  eBtimates, 
or  apparently  unaware  how  great  a  genius 
was  the  author  of  the  *'  Gom6dIe  Ham&ine." 
Donhtlesfl  thii  lack,  or  reserve  of  apprecta- 
tioo,  ariies,  io  a  great  measure,  from  the  fact 
that  the  great  novelist's  produc^ons  are 
markedly  unequal — a  serioos  defect  accord- 
ing to  French  taste — and  present  an  unfavor- 
able eontnut  in  this  respect  to  tiie  harmoni- 
oaa  onlfbrmity,  and  what  a  modern  thinker 
names  the  "animated  moderation"  of  the 
Waverley  novels.  The  comparative  ignorance 
with  us  of  the  works  of  the  author  under  dis- 
cussion must  be  attributed  solely  to  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  translations.   A  few  exist 
that  make  readnble  books,  but  they  convey 
no  idea  of  the  fire  and  force  of  the  originals. 
Miss  Hitford,  the  authoress,  doubled,  we 
know,  whether  Balzac  were  not  too  good  for 
the  taste  of  English  novel-readers.   The  rea- 
son for  tbis  doubt  she  does  not  give,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  self-evident.  All  our  cultured 
pet^le  are  novel-readers,  and,  judging  from 
the  popularity  of  Thackeray — the  writer  ap- 
proaching the  nearest  to  Balzac  we  have — 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that,  if 
it  were  possible  to  reproduce  the  exact  col- 
oring and  value  of  the  language  of  Balzac  in 
oar  vernacular,  hia  works  would  not  meet 
withdneappreolatlon.  Bat,DofbrtQnately,the 
eharaeteristle  intensity  of  his  works,  which, 
as  Dryden  said  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  make 
ns  not  only  see  but  feel  what  ia  written,  is  as 
nntranslatable  as  the  quaintness  of  Haw- 
thorne, or  the  rich,  exuberant  drollery  of 
Dickens.    Balsac's  style,  it  is  true,  is  far 
from  faultless.    It  is  often  involved,  labored, 
and  obscure.    We  miss  the  clearness  and 
tra4isparency  that  disttnguiah  the  masters 
of  French  prose ;  but  then,  in  comparison, 
words  from  his  pen  seem  to  possess  a  vivid- 
ness, a  sharp  significance,  and  shades  of  ex- 
pression, that  are  entirely  lost  in  the  effort  to 
render  them  into  another  idiom.  Nowhere 
can  be  found  a  more  striking  proof  of  Buf- 
foons dictum,  that  the  style  is  the  man,  than  in 
Baliao*s  pages.   They  teem  with  the  ardor, 
the  audacity,  the  marvelous  vigor,  of  the  writ- 


er, and  are  worth  a  perusal  even  if  but  for 
the  evidence  they  furnish  of  what  the  French 
language  is  capable  of  as  an  effective  vehicle 
of  thought. 

Our  author's  aim,  as  Is  wall  known^  was 
to  constmet,  with  hia  various  studies,  a  mon- 
umenut  work— one  that  would  exhibit  every 
side  and  phase  of  human  nature.  Such  an 
intention  is  bewlldning  and  amUtious  in  the 
extreme,  and  that  it  should  so'  nearly  have 
been  realized  is  amazing.  He  held  that  the 
works  of  an  author,  to  acquire  permanence, 
ought  to  possess  continuity  or  relation  ship, 
and  be  grouped  about  some  great  parent  idea. 
He  does  not  profess  to  be  a  reformer,  or  to 
labor  for  the  progress  of  humanity ;  he  is 
merely  an  artist  and  demonstrator.  Starting 
wiih  the  fundamental  principle  that  human 
nature  Is  one  and  the  aitme,  he  arrives  at  the 
coDclusion  that  man  is  neither  good  nor  bad. 
Races  differ  only  in  surface  traits.  We  are 
not  only  what  the  sun  and  wind  make  us, 
bat  t\io  what  our  avoeatfons  and  pursuits 
shape  us  into.  We  are,  moreover,  victims 
of  circumstances  and  inherited  temperaments. 
Yet,  Balzac  has  not,  nor  does  he  pretend  to 
have,  any  theoryof  life.  He  simply  desires  to 
represent  it  in  its  numerous  and  varied  aspects 
and  stages,  to  depict  the  phenomena  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  or  to  trace  the  growth  of  a 
pasdoQ,  diagnosing  and  dlseonrsinE  patho- 
logically tiie  while.  Here  are  poppets:  he 
describes  their  appearance,  their  antics,  the 
wires  that  more  them ;  and  leaves  others  to 
draw  inferences  and  weave  fine-spun  con- 
jectures as  to  their  destiny.  Naturally  be  is 
impartial  as  becomes  a  scientist,  and  exhib- 
its no  bias  for  race  or  sect.  Aloof  like  Hum- 
boldt, his  clear  vision  shows  him  all  faiths  as 
simply  different  growths  of  the  same  God- 
planted  germs  of  thought.  He  accepts  the 
condition  of  things;  takes  men  and  women 
as  he  fiiidfi  them ;  and  then,  with  mercileas 
scalpel,  skillfully  dissects  and  lays  bare  all 
the  bidden  springs,  multifarluua  convolutions, 
and  minute  folds  of  their  hearts.  The  French 
call  him  a  painter  of  maura.  This  compre- 
hensive term  means  not  only  the  morals  but 
the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people  as  well. 
But  he  Is,  beyond  this,  a  poet  and  moralist ; 
furthermore,  a  psychologist  apd  physiolo- 
gist It  is  to  be  regretted,  in  respect  to  the 
latter  capacity,  that  it  appears  so  frequently 
In  evidence,  and  la  a  maoncr  better  befitting 
a  medical  treatise  than  books  of  polite  liter- 
ature. 

In  fitUh,  a  f.itallst  with  a  sincere  reverence 
for  religion;  a  cynic,  with  a  loving  admira- 
Uon  of  the  virtaons ;  in  short,  an  eccentric 
and  incongruous  man  is  this  Tbunm^cow— this 
fougrteux  son  of  soft  and  voluptuous  Ton- 
raiiie,  the  birthphtoe  of  Rabelais.  Well  and 
thoroughly  as  he  knows  others,  be  does  not 
know  himself.  In  a  letter  written  by  him,  and 
recently  brought  to  light,  he  says :  "  I  have  the 
most  singular  character  I  know  of.  I  study 
myaelf  as  I  might  another  within  my  five  feet 
ten.  I  contain  all  incoherences  and  contrasta 
possible.  .  .  .  Ia  this  kaleidoscopic  nature  ow- 
ing to  the  Fates  placing  in  the  soul  of  those  who 
pretend  to  paint  the  affections,  and  the  heart, 
all  these  affections,  wherebr  they  may  force 
their  imaginations  to  reveal  what  they  wish 
to  paint — and  is  the  power  of  observation  but 


a  species  of  memory  proper  to  ssslst  the 
imagination  P   I  begin  to  believe  it," 

This  confession  is  but  the  revelation  of 
the  source  of  power  in  all  true  poets,  who,  ai 
was  said  of  Otway,  "  find  Mature  in  dieir  own 
breast  "—feeling  all,  and  seeing  oil,  that  they 
sing,  while  observation  furnishes  but  the 
dews  to  hidden  reminlseences,  seemingly,  of 
a  preexistence.  It  Is  this  fsculty,  in  a  high 
d^^e — ^this  wonderful  Insight,  or  power,  as 
it  were,  of  projecting  one's  individuality  into 
another,  and  knowing  intuiUvely  every  im- 
pulse, idiosyncrasy,  and  mood  of  the  parsgon 
of  animals  under  every  possible  combination 
of  circumstances — that  has  earned  for  Balzac 
the  title  of  the  French  Shakespeare.  True,  the 
genius  of  the  novelist  never  soars  to  the  Par- 
nassian height  of  his  prototype;  his  pinions 
sweep  a  lower  level,  not  from  weakness, 
though,  for,  while  Shakespeare  commands  a 
great  share  of  our  admiration  on  the  score  of 
sublimity,  Balzac  stirs  us  more  deeply.  And 
yet  none  of  his  tragedies  are  reddened  with 
blood ;  he  makes  no  use  of  dagger  or  bowl, 
but  works  with  humbler  and  more  efftetive 
tools — selfishness,  depravity,  the  tyranny  of 
base  passions,  and  the  tortures  occasioned  by 
their  reaction  on  noble  natures,  fbrnlsh  liU 
catastrophes.  His  victims  are  not  driven  to 
coarse  butchery;  the  preparation  for  thrfr 
sacrifloe  Is  simple  but  appalling  in  its  sys* 
tematic  simplicity,  aefriog  one  like  the  terror 
inspired  by  sanding  the  deck  of  a  man-of- 
war  before  an  engagement,  or  the  suggestive 
display  of  sui^ical  Instmments  on  an  operat- 
ing-table. 

Is  not  this  direct,  penetrating,  dramatic 
power  explained  by  the  author's  nationality  P 
While  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  generalize 
intelligently  on  the  character  and  genius  of 
any  nation,  especially  Of  so  heterogeneous  a 
one  as  the  French,  that  has  produced  such 
antipodal  leaders  of  thought  as  Ciilvin  and 
Voltaire,  it  is  evident  that  this  admixture 
of  Celtic,  Latin,  and  German  blood  furnishes 
men  of  a  more  practical  and  analytical  cast 
of  mind  than  the  pure  Teutonic  race.  To 
the  latter  we  accord  a  greater  luxuriance  of 
imagination  and  love  for  the  mystical,  the 
abstract,  and  the  sitblime;  while  the  former 
approximate  more  to  the  accurate  Greeks. 
They  crave  clearness  and  symmetry  rather 
than  the  gorgeous  floridity  and  complexity 
of  Gothic  taste.  This  is  evident  in  th^r 
schools  of  philosophy  and  arL  We  would 
not  select  a  Frenchman  to  paint  an  Annun- 
ciation, or  an  allegory  of  any  kind.  He  has 
no  Inclioation  to  indulge  in  ecstatic  mysticism 
or  evolve  beings  from  his  Inner  ccnscious- 
nesB ;  but  no  one  can  surpass  bim  in  limning 
life,  palpitating  and  actual.  Hermann  Kel> 
ville  remarks  somewhere  that  the  only  pict- 
ure he  ever  saw  that  approached  a  correct 
delineation  of  the  capture  of  the  whale  was 
one  painted  by  a  Frenchman,  and  adds  that 
the  French  nre  the  artists  to  paint  life  and 
action.  Notable  examples  of  this  Sdelitv  to 
Nature  are  observable  in  the  battle-pieces  of 
Yernet  and  in  the  canvases  of  G4r6me. 
Contract  those  two  great  animal  -  painters, 
Lands«er  and  Rosa  Bonheur.  What  an  im- 
pression of  posing,  prepared  elegance,  statu- 
esque quiet,  combed  and  brushed  beauty, 
the  fine  pictures  of  Sir  Edwti^  give  you  jn 
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oomptrison  with  the  Tivid,  nnkempt,  breath- 
ing nature  of  the  irork  of  bis  female  riTal  I 

Not  onl;  haa  Balzac  in  perfection  this  tal- 
ent rei^Istii]  reproduction,  bat  aliio  the 
one  wher^  consist  the  liighest  expresaion 
of  art,  ia  wit,  that  of  making  the  ideal  real ; 
and,  furtliermore,  in  a  saperlative  degree,  the 
power  of  exciting  absorbing  interest  and 
playing  on  the  emotions  with  minutia.  X 
chance  ezpresrion,  the  disposition  of  a  gar- 
ment, the  furnitare  of  a  room,  or  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  ph.THiognoniy,  reveal  more  than 
pages  of  dialogue.  Details  that  would  ap- 
pear tririal  or  be  tiresome,  from  a  less  able 
writer,  are  invested  with  interest  and  irapor- 
tanoe  by  the  magic  of  his  aarration.  It  may 
be  obserred  that  be  does  not  possess  the  gen- 
ius of  inspiratioD  spontaneously  developed, 
If  there  be  such  a  thing,  but  the  one  that 
grows  from  patience  and  persistence,  from 
natural  giftd  untiringly  trained  and  perfected. 
Else,  how  account  for  the  amazing  difference 
between  liis  early  works  and  later  ones,  and 
for  the  ocoaBional  feebleness  perceptible 
evra  in  his  masterpieces  f  In  no  other  au- 
thor will  greater  contrasts  be  found.  His 
faults  are  many.  Apart  from  the  defects  in 
style  before  mentioned,  we  are  at  times 
shocked  by  incongrtdties,  ImprobabiUUes, 
and  sensstlonal  passages,  that  remind  one  of 
the  efftxTtB  of  a  ttime-noTelist  In  "  La  Con- 
sine  Bette,"  for  instance,  a  work  of  wonder' 
ful  power,  incidents  are  introduced,  at  the 
close  of  the  story,  unworthy  even  of  a  hack- 
writer. It  seems  as  If  it  were  impossible  to 
sustain  the  imagination  truly  poised  at  such 
a  whtte-heat  of  inspiration.  Slwkespeare, 
that  **  wild,  irregular  genius,"  likewise  is  ac- 
cused of  losing  himself  in  excesses— excesses, 
in  truth,  that  are  but  the  outflow  of  an  ex* 
ul>erant  genius  rioting  in  its  own  richness, 
but  that,  nevertheless,  betray  the  author  into 
the  slough  of  extravagance  and  bombast. 
Frequent  and  glaring  inequalities  of  this  kind 
in  Balzac's  productions  constitute,  doubtless, 
the  chief  reason,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
why  be  has  not  been  installed  in  his  dne  and 
proper  place  in  the  Pantheon  of  beUef4eltref 
celebriUes  by  the  fastidious  literati  of  his  na- 
tive land.  Among  these,  Sainte-Beuve  Is  do- 
tioeable  as  being  but  grudgingly  and  faintly 
commendatory. 

lu  drawing  a  parallel  between  Shake- 
speare and  Balzac,  we  do  it  mainly  on  tlieir 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
on  thdr  iittmtU^,  meanli^  by  the  latter  qual- 
ity the  power  that  ^ves  edge  to  thought,  and, 
80  to  speak,  gKTes  oommunicated  ideu.  In 
this  latter  attribute,  however,  we  maintain 
that  Baliac  is  the  superior.  Read,  or  wit- 
ness, the  most  eflbotlve  of  Shakespeare^s 
plays,  Othello,"  for  Instance ;  yon  will  be 
charmed  and  delighted  with  the  elegance,  the 
brilliancy,  the  majesty,  of  the  rhetoric;  bat 
the  plot  fails  to  seize  you,  and  the  fate  of  the 
gentle  Desdemona  causes  not  a  painful  heart- 
throb. Compare  "King  Lear"  with  *' Le 
P^re  Goriot,"  both  masterpieces  and  trage- 
dies whose  plots  are  founded  on  filial  ingrati- 
tude. In  them  may  be  fairly  gauged  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  different  treatment  of 
their  subjects  by  the  respective  authors.  In 
the  play,  as  we  alt  know,  we  have  an  old  king 
wlio,  deoaved  in  a  test  Instituted  by  him  to 


ascertain  the  degree  of  his  children'^  affec- 
tion, divides  his  kingdom  between  two  un- 
worthy danghters,  and  discards  and  disinh»- 
its  the  only  true  and  lovii^  child.  The  foi^ 
mer  soon  reveal  their  natural  dispositions, 
and  their  father,  driven  away  by  their  unkind- 
nesB,  wanders  off  and  rents  his  anger  and 
disappolutment  in  maledictions  on  his  unnat- 
ural ofibpring.  In  the  novel,  Fftre  Goriot 
is  a  retired  com-Faetor,  a  widower,  who  has 
divided  his  wealth  ,  the  fruit  of  life-long  in- 
dustry, between  two  idolized  daughters,  mere- 
ly reserving  a  small  annuity  for  his  support. 
The  daughters  have  been  enabled,  by  means 
of  their  munificent  ddlg,  to  wed,  one  a  banker 
and  the  other  a  nobleman,  and  thereby  occu- 
py conspicuous  positions  in  the  fashionable 
circles  of  Parisian  life.  The  father,  a  wonhy 
man  of  commonplace  mind,  and  with  but  one 
passion — love  for  bis  children — retires  content- 
edly to  a  third-rate  boarding-house  in  the  Latin 
quarter.  The  only  pleasure  he  craves  are  short 
visits  occasionally  to  bis  daughters  in  their 
grand  bouses,  and  he  is  supremely  happy  if 
be  has  but  received  a  smile  of  recognition 
from  either  of  them  as  she  rides  by  in  her 
dashing  equipage,  while  he  Is  taking  a  stroll 
in  the  Champs>Blystes.  Presently,  the  daugh- 
ters are  disoorered  making  surreptitious  vis- 
its to  thrir  father  in  his  bumble  lodgings. 
Not  impelled  thither  by  afbction,  however, 
but  to  get  money,  called  tor  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  their  extravagant  and  equivocal  lives. 
To  satisfy  tliem,  the  old  man  gradually  pur- 
reuders  the  little  he  has  retained.  Ha  stints 
himself,  retires  to  a  garret ;  he  would  give 
his  life-blood  to  gratify  them.  The  daugh- 
ters, faithless  wives  and  fashionable  demi- 
rept,  are  insatiable,  and  torture  him  with 
their  selfish  rapacity.  Briefly,  their  conduct 
at  length  breaks  the  old  man's  heart,  and  he 
dies  in  want  and  penury,  unattended,  save  by 
two  students,  his  fellow-lodgers,  while,  at  the 
same  hour,  his  daughters  are  displaying  their 
plumage  at  a  grand  ball. 

The  mige  m  acine,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
this  tragedy  is  absolutely  perfect.  The  mi- 
nute description  of  the  phases  of  the  old 
man's  illness,  and  the  professional  enthusi- 
asm of  the  students  in  the  "  case,"  are  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  technical  skilL  There 
is  a  masterly  touch  of  Nature  in  the  tran- 
sient revulsion  of  feeling — the  one  cry  of  ex- 
ecration on  bis  danghtm,  when,  for  an  in- 
stant, the  bitterness  of  desertion  overaomea 
the  self-deliuion  he  so  steadfasUy  oheriihes 
of  their  affection  for  bim ;  while  the  depic- 
tion of  filial  heartiessness  Id  contrast  with 
all-absorbing  parental  love  is,  we  will  vetitnre 
to  say,  as  to  power  and  effect,  unsurpassed,  if 
equaled,  in  the  whole  range  of  known  litera- 
ture. It  is  true  Uiat  Balzac,  In  order  to 
heighten  the  contrast,  has  yielded  too  much 
to  a  tendency  to  exaggerate,  and  the  love  of 
the  father  is  surcharged.  This  is  a  great 
imperfection.  Nevertheless  the  probabilities 
of  the  story  and  its  consistency  with  human 
nature  are  better  maintained  than  in  "  King 
Lear."  Goriot  was  an  uxorious  husband  and 
a  foDlisht;-fond  father.  His  aflection  for  bis 
of&pring  is  of  so  extreme  a  type,  so  possion- 
ful,  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  fruit 
thnvof  is  found  in  the  egotism  and  indiffer- 
enoe  of  the  spoilt  children,  and  that  the  lat-  i 


ter,  brought  up  in  such  unwise,  dotingindai. 
genoe,  develop  into  the  cold  ingratea  lUt 
they  are.   In  Lear  we  are  snrprised  that  h 
pbUoBophic  a  monarch  should  not  have  Ind 
some  inkling  or  knowledge  of  his  efaUdnn'i 
dispositions — sufficient,  at  least,  to  pieroit 
his  being  so  grossly  misled  in  the  obsnrd  tot 
Instituted  by  him,  especially  irhea  we  em- 
sider  how  erud  Regan  and  Gonerll  inherent, 
ly  were,  and  how  candid  and  loving  was  Cor- 
delia.   Henee  we  are  naturally  disposed  to 
look  upon  the  father's  misery  as  but  a  just 
retribution  for  his  conduct  tonard  hia  tm 
child.    While,  therefore,  our  sympathies  are 
greatly  blunted,  if  not  destroyed,  by  hetfs 
foolishness  and  injustice,  and  all  we  mind  of 
him  is  the  splendor  of  his  apostrbphes,  tlie 
unmerited  suffering  and  slow  lingering  agony 
of  poor  old  F^re  Goriot  wring  our  hearts,  tod 
furnish  a  picture  of  filial  ingraiitude  hide- 
ous enough  to  burn  an  impress  on  our  mem- 
ories as  inefikceable  as  the  remembrance  of 
a  murder  witnessed  in  childhood.  Shake- 
speare is  far  more  of  a  poet  than  dramatist. 
Adherence  to  legends  trammeled  him  in  the 
construction  of  bis  phtys,  and  their  plots  ful 
to  seize  or  satisfy  the  auditor,  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  the  iweelnesa,  beauQr,and  graod- 
eur  of  the  language.     Balzac,  on  the  con- 
trary^ is  more  of  a  dramatist  than  poet,  asd 
yet—tt  would  be  singular  to  relate,  mm  it 
not  also  the  fate  of  Diokens,  Thackeray,  and 
other  eminent  novelists — be  failed  uipaBj 
in  hia  attempts  to  write  for  scenic  repie- 
senUtions,    His  play  "Quinola,"  bioaght 
out  at  the  Oddon,  was  utterly  damned  die 
^rst  night,  and  L6on  Gozlan  relates  dfropx 
of  this,  that  when  Balzac  was  sought  hit 
friends  after  the  luckless  performance,  he 
was  found  fast  asleep  and  snoring  in  the  stage- 
box  1   It  is  a  common  error  to  assume  that 
excellence  in  any  branch  of  literature  pre- 
supposes equal  talent  in  a  cognate  one. 
Uacaulay  asserted  that,  judging  from  the 
"  Roger  de  Coverley  "  papers,  Addison  could 
have  written,  had  be  so  chosen,  a  novel  sur- 
passing any  existing  in  the  English  langnage. 
We  see  no  reason  to  accept  this  dictoni. 
The  aptitudes  of  genius  are  so  multiform 
and  subtly  complex,  that  we  hare  no  more 
right  to  expect  that  a  first-class  esHayitl 
would  make  an  equally  good  romance-writer, 
than  that  an  eminent  painter  could  be  as 
great  a  statuary.   Instuioea  where  both  ire 
combined  in  one  individual  may  be  cited,  it 
Is  true,  but  such  instaucea  are  extremely  rare 
exceptions. 

In  "Eug6nie  Grandet,*'  commonly  eaUed 
the  author's  masterpiece,  although  inferior 
In  power  to  several  of  his  other  productions, 
we  find  him  ocouined  In  delineating  the  most 
admirable  traits  of  female  character ;  for 
again,  like  our  great  bard,  be  possesses  an  in- 
timate and  complete  knowledge  of  worasn'i 
nature.  And  what  varied  creations  does  bis 
gallery  contain  !  What  perfect  types  of  pure 
girlhood  ;  of  tender,  loving  mothers  ;  of  pa- 
tient, suffering  spouses,  life-long  martyrs; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  wicked  sirens 
and  depraved  demons !  One  marvels  that 
the  same  mind  could  have  traced  such  ex- 
tremes of  vice  and  virtue,  as  if  ominiscieoce 
like  this  could  only  proceed  from  a  super- 
natural, perhaps  an  uncanny,  spnree.   It  >* 
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no  less  the  aobtilty  than  the  snppleuees  or 
BaUac'a  geoius  that  amazes  us.  At  one  mo- 
ment we  are  charmed  1^  the  rereUtioii  ot  an 
esqaifiite  bit  of  sensibUify  Id  the  heart  of 
the  old  parasite  Couiln  Pons,  or  b;  an  efi\i- 
sion  or  angelic  tenderness  in  the  deformed 
spouse  Madnme  Claes,  and  then  terrified  by 
an  exbibitioo  of  the  abysses  to  which  certain 
passions  draw  their  slaves.  When  our  au- 
thor asceads  to  burn  incense  before  the 
shrioe  of  Boiue  exalted  exemplar  of  piety, 
rectitude,  or  seir-sacriSce,  he  does  it  so  holily 
and  with  such  genuine  reverence  that  we  are 
coDvinc-ed  the  devotee  is  a  totally  different 
being  from  the  one  who  but  lately  led  ug 
to  the  portala  of  bell,  and  stood  with  Hepbls- 
tophelean  malice  derisively  exhibiting  the 
antics  of  the  imps  of  darkness ;  for,  let  us 
STOW  it,  Bahcac's  inspiration  seems  to  contain 
at  times  a  breath  of  Tarturean  flame,  and  to 
proceed  from  a  wisdom  born  of  the  serpent. 

As  a  satiriat  he  ia  incomparably  great. 
We  And  nothing  of  the  trifler  in  him — no  ele- 
gant periifli^  or  delicate  irony  wreathe*  his 
pen.  He  ia  a  robnal,  ferooioua  JaTenal,  driv- 
ing, irith  fearless  uutUeity,  his  h)ade  into  ev- 
ery Bocial  sore,  or  boldly  tearing  the  veils 
from  viee  and  exposing  its  hideonaness  with 
a  freedom  that  eaases  loathing.  The  depic- 
tion in  "  1>  Cousin  Pons  **  of  the  odiousuess 
of  cupidity,  of  the  harpy-lilie  rapacity  en- 
gendered by  love  of  money,  is  enough  to 
oanse  a  shodder  of  horror  at  the  very  sight  of 
gold,  as  if  it  bore  contagion,  and  its  posses- 
sion might  infect  one  with  a  moral  gangrene. 
No  more  impressive  lesson  was  ever  read. 

Balzac  founded  a  new  school  of  novelists. 
Not  only  in  his  own  country  does  he  number 
disciples  and  imitators  by  the  score,  but  his 
influence  has  spread  to  other  lands.  A  most 
noteworthy  example  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Thackeray.  The  evidence  is 
perceptible  in  the  works  of  this  eminent  au- 
thor that  he  was  a  close  student  of  Balzac. 
Tbeir  Intellects  were  akin,  and  though  Thacke- 
ray, as  he  expressed  it,  had  "  no  brains  above 
bis  eyes" — tn  other  words,  but  litUe  imagina- 
tion-4nd  was  inferior  la  depth  and  power  to 
bis  teacher,  yet  he  aarpassed  him  in  that 
sadric  hnmor  which  forms  the  cMef  charm 
of  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair."  Not  that 
Balzac  ia  devoid  of  the  vj«  eomiea  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  his  coantrymen,  as  the  gross 
Rabelusisbi  of  his  "Contes  DrAIatiqaes" 
sufficiently  attests;  but,  siogolar  to  remark, 
we  miss  in  him  that  delicate  nullery  and  play- 
ful wit,  "  sparkling  like  salt  in  fire,"  charac- 
teristic of  nearly  all  the  best  writers  of  his 
nation.  His  word-paintins  is  unsurpassable ; 
his  pages  abound  with  felicitous  epigrams 
and  profound  aphorisms — gleam,  too,  with 
similes  of  rare  poetic  beauty — but  of  wit, 
pare  and  simple,  there  is  a  comparative  ab- 
seuce.  Eren  bis  jests  carry  a  formidable 
sting,  and  the  nimble,  sarcastic  gayety  of  a 
Le  Sage  or  a  Uoli^re  seems  unsuited  to  hia 
aggressive  and  trenchant  nature.  Hero  is  he 
decidedly  inferior  to  Shakespeare.  Indeed, 
that  supreme  order  of  wit  which  consists  of 
apt  conceits  blended  with  philosophic  humor 
ia  the  chief  glorr  of  Shakespeare's  genius. 
Others  have  equaled,  some  say  surpassed, 
him  tn  sublimity  and  poetic  grace. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  influence  of 


Balzac  on  contemporary  literature,  we  may 
mention  that  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  we 
discover  evidences  of  it  in  the  finest  novel 
that  has  appeared  since  "The  Newcomes," 
We  allude  to  "  Mlddlemarch."  We  may  be 
mistaken  in  this  conjecture,  but  at  least 
there  is  certainty  a  coincidence  of  inspiration 
in  the  delineation  of  Rosamond  Vincy  which 
recalls  word  for  word  the  correct  and  super- 
fine characterization  and  method  of  the  great 
French  novelist. 

We  have  not  presumed  in  this  short  paper 
to  present  an  exhaustive  or  even  an  elaborate 
criticism  on  the  works  of  Balzac.  Our  ob- 
ject has  been  simply  to  touch  upon  the  sa- 
lient points  of  his  genius  as  they  strike  an 
ordinary  observer.  It  may  be  too  soon  to  set 
that  extraordinary  novelist  on  his  proper 
pedestal;  but  when  time  shall  have  softened 
the  asperities  of  prejudiced  criticism,  and 
weighed  with  calm  judgment  his  claims  to 
fame,  he  will  stand,  In  spite  of  his  defects, 
second  to  none  cn  the  faead-roU  of  literary 
celebrities  whom  France  has  produced,  and 
ranking  as  far  above  Molidre  as  Shakespeare 
does  above  Fielding 

JOHK  S.  SatrzADE. 


THE  MINER'S  BETROTHAL* 

rriHE  miner  kissed  bis  midden  bride.  "TTp- 

on  St.  Luoia's  Doy, 
Their  blessing  on  our  lives,  fost-bonnd,  the 

priestly  palms  shall  lay  ; 
Then  we  will  build  our  laeky  nest  In  sammer 

trees  together, 
Where  Peace  and  Love,  like  sin^ng  -  birds, 

shall  keep  their  sunny  weather." 

Yesterday  came  the  Sabbath-day :  oh,  bi^htly 
everywhere 

The  earth  was  wreathed  divinely  with  the 

heavenly  halo-air ; 
And  in  the  village  chapel,  for  the  aeoond  time 

proclaimed, 
The  holy  bans  were  spoken,  and  the  hnppy 
morrow  named. 

"  Oood  -  morning,"  at  bor  window  now  be 

greets  ber,  goinft  by, 
Down  to  the  midnight  mine  all  day  —  her 

smile's  her  bright  replyi 
"Good-morning,"  in  hia  heart  it  sings,  and 

merrily  and  fast 
From  her  sweet  eight  he  vaniahed — far  away 

into  the  past  I 

Olad-hearted  plays  her  needle,  and  her  work 

is  made  of  song  ; 

Fancies  at  loving  work  for  Love  lighten  slow 
Time  along. 

Slowl;  the  morning  dies  and  slow  the  evening 
hours  depart. 

And  in  her  cheek  the  roses  climb — their  fra- 
grance fills  her  heart, 

*  The  etory  ts  related  of  a  yonoft  miner,  some- 
where la  the  north  or  Europe,  whose  body  was 
round  flft;  years  after  bla  death  by  the  (kllini;  In  of 
a  mine,  preserved  Ufe-llke  by  some  chemical  prop- 
erty in  the  aarUi,  and  was  recogalaed  only  \(s  the 
faithfld  woman,  srowu  old  and  wltbered,  to  Whom 
be  bad  been  betrothed. 


. . . .  Fifty  long  years  of  happy  Junes  and 

dreaT7,  daric  Deeembera  I 
Fifty  long  yeara  of  amlles  and  teara— brtgfat 

firesides,  dyine  embers  I  . 
Fifty  long  years — on  what  strange  shores  have 

crawled  tfaur  broken  waves  I — 
How  far  away  their  echoes  dead  drop  down  in 

memory's  caves ! 

Old  orowna  from  dust  gleam,  buried,  and  old 

aoeptres  Ue  foivot ; 
Old  prisona,  earthquake -shaken  low,  have 

opened  doon  for  Thought ; 
Gray,  giant  slumberers  have  waked  with  Uind* 

ness  in  their  eyes ; 
The  West  has  rounded  toward  tbeEaat  mora 

manly  destinies. 

Some  miners  toil  within  a  mine  one  morning 

bright  and  fur. 
In  olden  excavations  deep  below  that  morning 

air: 

When  lo  I  a  dreamer  lying  there,  asleep  In 

youth  benign  t ' 
And  with  his  dream  about  him,  fVeah,  they 

bring  him  from  the  mine. 

No  one  remembers  seeing  him.    None  know 

him.   Who  is  he! — 
Lying  a  dreamer  all  alone,  a  man  of  mystery  f 
Full  of  the  love-dream  long  ago,  he  seems  a 

dreamer  now : 
Teaterday's  klsa  Is  in  his  heart,  this  morning's 

on  his  brow  I 

They  are  all  gone,  they  are  all  gone,  the  dose- 

fhralliar  facea ; 
Old  footsteps  falter  far  away,  old  echoes  lose 

their  places : 
No  father,  no  mother,  no  brother,  steals  among 

that  crowd  to  see 
And  find  his  lost  foce  in  their  hearts,  a  buried 

memory. 

But  who  ia  she  that  comes,  her  handa  long 

weary  with  their  part!  .... 
From  the  old  coffin  of  her  love  he  wakens  in 

ber  heart  t 

Love  only  sleeping  there  like  him  leaps  up  aa 

live  and  young 
As  when  the  dews  of  the  far  dqrs  to  Haying 

roses  clang. 

Her  eyes  unblinded  by  the  years  of  patient- 
waiting  pain. 

She  claims  him  for  her  own,  long-lost ;  she 
clasps  him  back  again ; 

To  a  true  heart  she  olaspa  him  back ;  her 
wrinkled  features  trace 

Lifb*a  paths  of  sorrow  fifty  years— Death  has 
not  seen  his  face  I 

^*  Good-morning,"  long  ago  he  said :  he  comes 

to  say  "  Good-even." 

Love  that  has  lived  so  long  on  earth  has  moult- 
ed wings  for  heaven. 

A  few  more  days,  the  appointed  time,  Death 
will  the  blessing  say  : 

She  knows  her  fixed  betrothal,  and  she  waits 
the  wedding-day. 

JoHK  Juus  Pup. 
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E  see  with  regret  tbtt  the  peculiar 
weapons  of  the  (toHtical  newspapeis 
have  been  borrowed  b;  noveUBts  and  drama- 
tistB,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  serring  puUio 
morals,  cyetallize  Into  art  the  noisome  scan- 
dals of  the  hoar,  and  endearor  to  create 
amoaement  b;  exa^erationa  that  darken  the 
shadows  and  distort  the  featares  of  our  po- 
litical life.  It  Is  YVty  certain  that  the  ele- 
TaUon  oF  politics  is  not  to  be  secnred  by 
making  fiction  and  the  drama  Tcfaieles  of 
coarse  satire  upon  those  who  fill  pablic 
places.  It  is  of  course  rery  important  and 
desirable  that  oormption,  Inefflciency,  and 
Talgarity  among  ofllcials  shonld  be  held  up 
for  public  scorn,  bnt  care  most  he  taken  bow 
this  is  done,  lest  the  purpose  in  view  be  de- 
feated. White  it  is  ri^t  enough  to  denounce, 
with  an  the  force  that  language  is  capable  of, 
the  misdoings  of  public  men,  yet  generaliia- 
tions  that  assume  a  universal  defection  he- 
cause  of  the  iniquittes  of  a  few,  are  apt  to  be 
▼ery  hurtful.  And  it  is  just  generalizations 
of  this  charaoler  that  the  noTel,  the  aattrioal 
poem,  and  the  drama,  are  prone  to  exhibit. 
These  satirical  delineations  are  written  more 
to  amuse  than  to  awaken  indignant  judgment, 
and  really  debauch  public  taste  and  tone  by 
familiuiaing  the  people  with  pictures  of 
successful  eBVontery  and  vulgar  chicanery. 
There  is  but  one  way  that  literature  can 
serve  the  cause  of  morals,  and  this  is  by 
awakening  disgust  for  evil  and  setting  exam- 
ples for  emulation.  Pictures  of  depravity 
may  be  actually  alturiDg,  even  while  given  in 
the  name  of  virtue.  If  we  laugh  with  a  vulgar 
schemer,  we  half-way  indorse  his  sinful  ways ; 
if  ve  are  amused  by  the  devices  of  a  rogue, 
we  have  almost  lost  our  detestation  of  his 
roguery;  and  tf  we  te  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve that  trickery  and  deceit  characterize 
whole  classes  of  men,  we  shall  be  prone  to 
look  upon  these  vices  as  necessary  weapons 
In  the  warfare  of  the  world. 

We  believe  it  can  be  shown  that  political 
corruption  in  this  couotry  has  steadily  devel- 
oped in  almost  an  exact  ratio  with  the  increase 
of  indiscriminate  censure  of  public  men.  Ori- 
ginally scandal  and  loose  accusation  were 
prinoipally  the  weapons  of  meodacious  or 
hot-headed  partisans.  It  was  a  sort  of  legit- 
imate thing  in  political  warfare  to  defame 
the  character  of  an  opponent  to  the  utmost. 
The  result  was,  that  very  soon  a  sort  of  nat- 
ural selection  began.  Men  of  high  tone  and 
principle  refused  to  be  targets  for  indiscrimi- 
Date  dirt-throwing,  and  gradually  gave  place 
to  those  less  sensitive  and  less  scrupulous, 
until  now  in  too  many  Instances  pnUie  office 
is  filled  by  men  who  frankly  accept  the  situa- 
tioo  by  practi^og  all  the  roguery  their  accus- 


ers charge  them  with.  No  man  can  recollect 
the  time  in  this  country  when  political  abuse 
was  not  rank  and  ferocious,  bnt  many  can 
recollect  the  time  when  political  calumny 
found  little  justification  iu  the  facts.  If, 
then,  by  persistent  scandal,  and  satire,  and 
denimciation,  political  life  has  grown  worse 
— if  the  stream  of  calumny  from  the  foun- 
tain has  poisoned  all  the  current  below  — 
it  is  high  time  that  we  planned  a  remedy  for 
the  evil  by  going  to  the  source.  The  nnjust 
accusation  and  tiie  oalumnions  innnendo  are 
the  evils  that  we  ought  to  take  up  first  in 
order,  if  we  hope  to  get  our  politics  back  to  a 
state  of  purity.  Not  that  we  should  cease 
to  make  uncompromising  warfare  upon  cor- 
ruption wherever  disoorered,  or  fur  an  io- 
stant  abate  the  severity  of  punishment  for  all 
oBlanders ;  but  in  order  that  good  men  may 
assume  public  responsibility,  we  should  pun- 
ish those  who  wrongfully  accuse  as  well  as 
those  who  wrongfully  do. 

Just  so  long  as  political  calumny  is  con- 
fined to  the  partisan  press,  we  oan  do  some- 
thing toward  restricting  its  influence,  but 
if  art  and  literature  are  to  make  common 
caoae  with  the  vulgar  partlaan,  the  public 
mind  will  soon  he  wholly  demoralized.  The 
partisan  scandal  is  <Urected  toward  individu- 
als, while  the  literary  or  dramatic  character- 
isation is  made  typical  of  a  class.  The  pict- 
ure we  sometimes  see  in  the  novels  and 
plays  of  the  day,  of  a  vulgar,  ignorant,  de- 
clamatory, and  scheming  Congressman,  en- 
ters the  public  imagination  as  a  sort  of 
phot<^n^h  of  the  whole  class.  People,  no 
doubt,  detest  the  i^ture  a  good  deal  at  first, 
but  they  laugh  at  it  a  good  deal  more,  and  In 
the  end  oease  to  be  concerned  in  the  disrep- 
utable facts  which  it  portrays.  It  may  be 
asserted  in  defense  that  satirical  pictures  of 
vice  have  been  oommon  in  alt  ages,  but  it 
cannot  be  shown,  we  think,  that  they  have 
ever  accomplished  any  good.  If  they  have 
brought  shame  and  confusion  on  a  few  Indi- 
viduals, they  have  more  than  balanced  this 
good  by  en  undermining  of  the  public  sense 
of  evil — bj  substituting  an  attitude  of  deri- 
sion and  mirth  for  the  high  one  of  righteous 
anger.  Literature  and  art  are  designed  for 
intellectual  eiijoyment,  but  what  intellectual 
pleasure  oan  be  derived  t«m  some  of  our 
recent  political  novels,  which  only  serve  to 
amuse  those  coarse  mindd  that  can  laugh  at 
extravagant  and  overdrawn  pictures  of  de-' 
pravityf 

It  is  possible  to  conoeive  of  the  pidltical 

novel  or  play  so  written  aa  to  tend  to  the 
elevation  of  public  taste  —  first,  by  being 
within  itself  high  In  tone  and  pure  in  ai  t ; 
and  while  by  no  means  foiling  to  denounce 
evil  or  to  make  efflrontery  and  vulgar  por- 
traiture ridiculous,' so  handling  these  themes 
as  to  awaken  all  the  better  impulses  of  the 


heart,  and  not,  as  Is  now  too  often  the  case, 
to  cause  the  idle  laugh,  to  fill  the  imagina- 
tion with  nnwholesome  Ideals,  to  undo  aU 
faith  in  human  nature,  to  emplj  the  mind  of 
all  feeling  of  respect  or  veneration,  and  to 
convey  the  secret  conviction  to  the  heart  that 
all  the  world  Is  false,  and  that  success  must 
be  won  by  any  means  at  hand,  fair  or  fouL 
These  productions  are  wfa<dly  offcorive  In  an 
art  sense  nnd  wholly  injurious  in  a  moral 
one ;  but  if  it  were  possible  to  have  a  really 
high-toned  political  novel,  something  devoted 
to  other  purposes  than  the  delineation  of  the 
low,  mean,  and  distasteftil  fbatarea  of  polit- 
ical life,  we  might  hope  to  see  labotuitlaS 
good  effected  thereby. 


It  was  perhaps  in  a  wholly  beneficent 
spirit  that  our  Park  Commissioners  fhrtushed 
all  the  small  town-parks  with  an  abundance  of 
seats  for  the  weary  visitors  to  these  greoi  in- 
dosures.  But^  like  many  otiier  charitable 
devices,  the  reanlt  has  wofblly  defeated  the 
good  Intentions  of  those  kind-hearted  gentle- 
men. The  park-seats,  Instead  of  proving  a 
feature  of  attractiveness,  have, been  the 
means  of  renderii^  these  public  resorts  un- 
mitigated nuisances,  so  that  ladles  ean  no 
longer  promenade  or  linger  In  them  with  any 
sense  of  security.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
the  seats  draw  to  the  parks  neariy  eva>y  idle 
and  dirty  vagabond  of  the  town.  Blears 
eyed  and  bloated  topers,  ragged  and  Tldoos 
tramps,  soiled  and  untouchable  wretches  of 
all  kinds,  gather  in  these  places,  and  atr^cb 
themselves  upon  the  ever^ready  seats — some 
of  tiiem  sleeping  off  a  debauch,  and  othcn 
closely  watohing  every  passer-by,  aa  if  widi 
some  malidous  intent.  A  slightiv  -  better 
class — that  is,  a  class  just  above  begging  and 
vagabondage— go  there  to  smoke  thdr  rank 
pipes,  to  ^eet  their  filthy  tobaceo-Jalee  rig^t 
and  left  over  the  promenade,  and  to  help  to 
their  ftiU  degree  to  render  the  places  noisome 
and  offensive.  Of  course  there  are  many 
better  people  interspwsed  among  tiieee,  bnt 
the  vagabonds  are  quite  numerous  enough  t» 
render  the  parks  just  what  we  have  aaserCed 
them  to  be — great  nuisances  to  a  large  class 
who  would  otherwise  like  to  enj<^  them. 
Now,  the  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  rraove 
the  free  seats,  and  substitute  therefor  efa^rs 
at  a  small  charge,  after  the  custom  generally 
adopted  in  Europe.  The  idea  of  perfect  de- 
mocracy in  our  public  places  is  no  doubt  very 
fine  in  theory ;  although  why  it  Is  specially 
democratic  to  provide  seats  in  a  park 
more  than  free  seats  in  au  omnibus  is  not  ao 
clear;  but,  if  free  seats  means  lonnging- 
phcea  for  all  the  worthless  wretches  of  the 
city,  the  parks  have  iMt  one  essential  demo- 
cratic feature— they  have  ceased  to  be  places 
of  resort  for  the  whole  people,  inasmuch  as 
the  reputable  class  are  practically  excluded 
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therefrom.  True  demoorftoy  bas  its  liinita>  ! 
tions — it  does  not  give  ioj  one  the  priTilege 
to  be  E8  filtb;  ma  he  pleases,  as  disgastiDg  io 
hU  habits  as  be  likee,  or  as  worthless  as  he 
chooses.  The  parks  are  designed  for  and 
realljr  needed  by  *U  that  large,  respectable 
mass  of  people  who  eauaot  spend  their  sum* 
mers  in  the  oonntry,  and  not  for  vagabonds 
— «  class  who  bsTo  no  rights  that  anybody 
18  called  upon  to  consider  or  respect.  In 
no  pleasure-park  in  the  world  open  to  vehi- 
eles  are  carta  or  bosiness-wagooi  admitted ; 
hence,  if  it  is  right  to  make  a  distinction  in 
Tehicles,  it  would  be  right  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion in  persons,  and  to  order  the  exclusion 
of  ererymui  who  comes  in  rags  or  dirt,  wbo 
nukes  a  pool  of  tobacco-jniee  upon  the  pave- 
ment, wbo  salutes  the  nostrils  of  unoffending 
ctlizens  with  the  horrible  aroma  of  a  filthy 
pipe,  or  in  any  other  way  makes  himself  an 
object  of  abhorrence  to  decent  folk.  A  park 
is  a  sort  of  public  parlor,  to  which  erery- 
body  is  nnder  obligation  to  come  in  decent 
apparel  and  in  his  best  behavior. 

A  very  different  picture  in  the  particular 
we  "bare  dwelt  upon  is  presented  in  most  of 
tbe  European  parks.   There  the  seats  are 
usually  chairs,  which  are  furnished  by  at- 
tendants  at  a  nominal  price — a  penny  in  Eng- 
land or  a  son  in  Paris.   This  price,  small  as 
it  is,  serves  to  exclude  vagabonds,  and  aota  as 
a  sort  of  natural  seleotion  in  the  class  of  peo- 
ple it  brings  to  the  parks,  and  is  notably  a 
means  of  extending  the  use  of  the  grounds 
and  of  enhancing  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
resort  to  them.   When  one  thinks  of  the 
rowdies  that  congr^ate  in  Union  Square  or 
at  Uadison  Park,  and  then  recalls  the  charm- 
ing domestic  scenes  he  has  witnessed  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembou^  or  at  the  Champs- 
Elys^es,  he  is  ready  to  head  a  crusade  against 
the  New  York  outcomes  of  oar  democratic 
leniency.    In  the  Paris  parks  one  will  often 
see  a  wife  and  husband  seated  in  their  chairs, 
with  their  little  ones  playing  about  them ; 
the  man  will  be  reading  to  his  spouse,  and 
the  woman  win  be  engaged  In  some  light  bit 
of  sewing  or  embroidery,  while  every  now 
and  then  the  little  ones  will  come  for  a  smile 
or  a  kiss.   The  {noture  is  so  calm,  so  restful, 
uo  domeatio,  so  wholly  felicitous,  that  the 
observer  will  be  completely  charmed  by  it, 
and  wilt  wonder  why  our  people  have  so  lit- 
tle genius  for  extracting  pleasure  from  condi- 
tions so  simple.   But  let  a  fan^ly  try  this  ex- 
perimeDt  here.    la  a  few  moments  the  im- 
mowsble  seats  would  be  neighbored  by  some 
ogling  toper,  and  the  fair  group  would  he- 
come  the  vicUma  of  vulgar  laughter  or  ribald 
jests  from  all  the  assemUed  mob  of  rags 
mnd  dissolatenesB.   Let  na  pull  up  our  free 
and  rery  detestable  democratic  seats  in  the 
parks,  and  adopt  some  plan  whereby  these 
pleasore-groonds  may  be  made  secure  and 
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Agreeable  for  iunooent  children  and  reputable 
women. 

\i  we  had  not  already  given  so  much 
space  to  t  rather  slight  matter,  we  should 
endeavor  to  draw  a  political  leaaoo  from  the 
sulyect— to  show  how  even  the  mendicancy 
of  a  free  seat  in  a  park  enoonragea  idleness 
and  diss(dutaiesff,.and  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  free  bestowing  without  certain 
demoralizing  results.  The  poor  woman  who 
pays  her  penny  for  her  chair  would  be  oom- 
penaated  by  the  dignity  of  proprietorship, 
the  inward  satisfaction  that  she  was  enjoy- 
ing what  she  had  earned  and  purchased,  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  in  reputable  com- 
pany; and  all  tbese  satisfactions  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  liberty  of  moving  her  ch^r 
to  such  positions  or  to  such  companionships 
as  she  might  elect.  However,  all  these  de- 
ductions and  arguments  are  certain  to  be  of 
no  avail;  we  run  our  governments  here  in 
the  interest  of  the  good-for-nothing,  and 
hence  the  vagabonds  are  sure  to  remain. 
Perhaps,  however,  there  might  be  a  com- 
promise—one portion  of  the  parks  with  free 
seats,  and  another  where  one  mig^t  have  a 
chair  and  be  at  his  ease  at  a  safe  distance 
from  frowsy  rags,  tobacco  •  spitters,  pipe- 
smokera,  and  all  other  forms  of  pleasure- 
ground  plagues. 


Thk  editor  of  Sarilmer^t  MagaoMt,  writ- 
ing upon  our  jury-system,  declares  that  the 
fact  of  the  service  of  jurors  being  compulso- 
ry is  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zen.  He  says : 

"  There  Is  no  other  civil  or  Judidal  service 
into  whitdi  men  are  compelled  but  this.  In 
the  time  of  war  the  state  can  compel  the  ser- 
vice of  her  sons  for  her  defense,  if  they  do  not 
volonteer ;  but  a  state  of  war  Is  altogether  an 
exceptional  condition.  In  a  condition  of  peace 
any  compulsory  service  in  the  making  or  ad- 
ministmtion  of  law  is  essentially  a  hardship 
and  an  outrage.  To  be  forced  to  compel  this 
service  is  to  acknowledge  slavery  to  prece- 
dent, and  confess  to  Boantinoss  of  resources. 
To  force  men  unpaid,  or  only  inadequately 
paid,  into  tlie  aervioo  of  the  courts,  to  drag 
them  away  from  their  business  or  their  fami- 
lies, imprieon  them  under  the  charge  of  officers, 
and  annoy  them  for  days,  or  weeks,  or  months, 
as  tibe  ease  may  be,  with  the  detaila  of  affairs 
in  which  they  have  no  interest  whatever,  is 
opprMsion,  agdnac  which  our  people  would 
have  kicked  long  ago  but  for  this  hal1aoina> 
tion  about  the  saeredness  of  the  jnry-trial.'* 

We  most  heartily  concur  with  the  opinion 
here  expressed,  and  hope  to  see  the  time 
when  this  view  of  the  quesUon  will  become 
much  more  general.  The  theory  that  be- 
cause A  and  B  have  quarreled  over  some 
idle  matter,  or  on  account  of  a  little  money, 
twelve  men  must  be  fordbly  taken  from  tbeir 
pursuits  and  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  their 
own  personal  interests,  In  order  to  determine 
the  justice  of  the  dispute,  is  an  outrage 
which  our  contemporary  does  not  character- 
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ize  any  too  stroi^ly.  It  is  a  great  deal  more 
ari>itrary  than  the  compulsion  of  military 
service  dnrii^  the  time  of  war.  For  this 
the  draft  is  resorted  to  only  at  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  when  drafted  a  man  is  not  only 
privileged  to  send  a  substitute,  bat  he  is  often 
aided  In  his  efforts  to  obiain  onfc  The  com- 
pulsory feature  is  reduced  to  its  minimum. 
But  in  jury-matters  a  man  is  not  permitted 
to  send  a  substitute ;  no  matter  how  much 
his  personal  interests  may  suffer  by  the  re- 
quired service,  he  obtains  no  consideration 
on  this  account ;  sickness  alone  excuses  him ; 
and  these  facts  make  jury  -  service  one  of 
the  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  things  Id 
the  worid.  Think,  as  in  the  recent  Brook- 
lyn case,  Qf  men  being  foroed  to  surrender 
neoriy  six  months  of  their  time  in  order  to 
adjust  a  miserable  scandal,  and  realize  the 
atrocious  injustice  of  the  institnlion ! 

A  remedy  for  the  evil  is  not  dlSBcnlt  to 
find.  Li  oases  of  capital  crime  it  may  still 
be  necessary  to  retain  the  system,  removing 
from  it,  hf^wever,  its  compulsory  feature,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  select  for  jurors  those  only 
who  would  not  personally  or  in  bnnoess  suf- 
fer by  the  detention.  In  the  immense  range 
of  other  questions  juries- as  now  constituted 
are  quite  unnecessary.  Hen  should  be  se- 
lected and  paid  for  this  service  just  as  judges 
and  otbw  ofBcers  of  the  court  are  selected 
and  remunerated ;  or  all  civil  eases  might  be 
decided  by  benches  of  judges,  just  as  appeal 
and  many  other  classes  of  cases  are  now  de- 
cided. The  way  to  remed^y  the  evil  can  easily 
be  found  just  as  soon  as  the  public  feeling  is 
aroused  sgunst  it,  which  has  only  been  de- 
layed because  of  the  popular  traditional  ideas 
of  the  saeredness  of  the  institution.  No 
doubt  the  jury-system  was  originally  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.  It  was  the  barrier  against 
the  despotic  mandates  of  kings ; '  tt  inter- 
posed between  authority  and  the  people  an 
important  safeguard.  But  the  conditions 
that  rendered  the  jury  so  Indispensable  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people  In  former  times 
have  passed  away,  and  is  now  quite  time 
that  we  employed  some  method  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  our  present  civilizntion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  settled  thing  with 
every  Englishman  that  America  is  a  fair  and 
legitimate  subject  for  his  sneers  and  men- 
dacious misrepresentations.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  a  settled  tiling  with  every  Bos- 
tonian  that  New  York  is  a  fhir  and  legitimate 
subject  for  his  contempt  and  depreciation. 
Perhaps  we  deserve  a  good  many  of  the 
sharp  things  that  are  said  of  us,  not  only  in 
Boston,  but  in  other  of  the  upright  and 
model  munidpaUties  of  the  land ;  but  then 
sometimes  the  sneer  and  the  assertion  are 
rather  gratuitous.  When,  for  instance,  we 
find  a  Boston  paper  deplorm^  the  failure 
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here  of  Tbomai's  orchestral  performancea, 
•»ad  declariDg  that  "  New  York  has  bad  the 
exquisite  mniio  of  tiie  moat  perfect  band  Id 
the  world  lavished  upon  its  dull,  coarse  ear 
ID  TsiD,"  iDdignation  is  smotfaered  in  sur- 
prise. But  the  accuaation  is  so  worded, 
however,  that,  if  the  asserted  fact  full  to 
the  groaad,  the  rest  is  a  rtscj  good  but  un- 
intended eompUinent  to  as.  What  authority 
baa  this  critic  for  sajring  that  the  "  eiqaiaite 
music  of  the  most  perfect  band  in  the  world  " 
has  been  lavished  upon  Our  "dull,  coarse 
ear "  ("  dull,  ooarse  Mr "  Is  good  and  Bos- 
tonian)  (a  vain  ?  The  fact  Is — but  perhaps 
our  amiable  critic  does  not  care  for  facts 
that  uncomfortably  jostle  his  theories — that 
this  *<  exquisite  muric '*  of  Mr.  Thomas's 
band  has  not  lacked  a  full  and  remimerative 
following  during  this  and  all  preceding  snin- 
mers.  We  say  remunerative  rather  than  ap- 
preciative, because  evidently,  with  otu-  "  dull, 
ooarse  ears,"  it  must  be  our  money  and  not 
our  tastes  to  which  Hr.  Tbomaa^s  success  is 
to  be  attributed.  Honever,  there  is  some- 
thing in  employing  our  money  in  good  direc- 
tions, whatever  may  be  the  moUve ;  and 
hence  our  Boston  friend,  in  conceding  that 
■we  have  in  New'Tork  "the  moat  perfect 
band  in  the  irorld,"  haa  only  to  discover  that 
Hr.  Thomas's  success  will  keep  bim  in  our 
midst,  to  see  how  the  facts  give  us  praise, 
despite  the  eflbrts  of  our  defamer. 

THE  most  surprising  of  recent  discoveries 
in  natural  histoiy  is  anqnestionably 
that  of  plants  which  possess  the  power  not 
only  to  oatch  and  destroy  animal  prey,  but 
to  digest  and  absorb  its  nutritive  elements  by 
a  process  analogous  in  all  respects  to  that 
which  goes  on  in  the  human  stomach.  Sev- 
eral monographs  on  the  subject  have  appeared 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England  during 
the  past  year  or  two,  and  we  In  our  scleoce 
department,  as  well  as  the  scientific  journals, 
have  made  the  leading  facts  familiar  to  the 
public,  but  Kr.  Darwin's  "  iDsectivoroue 
Plants'**  18  the  first  systematic  and  authori- 
tative expoaitioQ  of  the  matter,  and,  as  is 
customary  with  that  authdr,  it  is  thorough 
and  exhaustive. 

The  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Darwin's  ob- 
servations are  devoted  to  the  Drotera  to- 
timdifiora,  popularly  called  "  sun-dew,"  which 
groiva  wild  in  many  parts  of  Etif^land,  and 
which  belongs  to  the  family  of  Broteracea, 
which  includes  upwaril  of  oue  hundred  species, 
ranging  in  the  Old  Word  from  the  arctic  re- 
(pons  to  Southern  India,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Hadj^jasear,  and  Australia,  and  in  the 
New  World  from  Canada  to  ^erra  del  Fuego. 
His  attention  was  first  drawn  to  It  in  the 
summer  of  1600  by  finding  how  Isrge  a  num- 
ber of  insects  were  caught  by  its  leaves  on  a 

*  Insectivorous  Plants.  By  Charies  Darwin, 
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heath  in  Sussex,  and,  believing  that  this  could 
hardly  be  attributable  to  accident,  he  forth- 
with began  an  elaborate  series  of  ezperi- 
meats,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  de- 
tail m  the  present  work.  *' These  results  have 
proved  highly  remarkable,  the  more  impor- 
tant ones  bdog  —  first,  the  extraordinary 
sensitiveness  of  the  glands  to  slight  pressure 
and  to  minute  doses  of  certain  nitrogenous 
fluids,  as  shown  in  the  movements  of  the  so- 
called  hairs  or  tentaoles ;  secondly,  the  power 
possessed  by  the  leaves  of  rendering  soluble 
or  digesting  nitn^ienoos  substanoes,  and  of 
afterward  absorbing  thnn ;  thirdly,  the  changes 
which  take  place  within  the  cells  of  the  ten- 
tacles when  the  ^aodi  are  exdted  in  various 
ways." 

The  plant  has  been  frequentiy  described 
Id  the  various  scientific  jonmsls,  but  it  may 
be  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to  re- 
fresh the  reader's  memory  with  a  description 
of  it.  It  bears  from  two  or  three  to  five  or 
six  leaves,  generally  extended  more  or  less 
borixoutally,  but  sometimes  standing  verti- 
cslly  upward.  The  leaves  are  commonly  u 
little  broader  than  long.  The  whole  upper 
surface  is  covered  with  gland  -  bearing  fila- 
ments, or  "  tentacles,"  as  Hr.  Darwin  calls 
them,  from  their  manner  of  acting.  The 
glands  were  counted  on  thirty-one  leaves,  and 
the  average,  number  to  a  leaf  was  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety -two;  ^e  greatest  number 
being  two  hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  least 
one  hundred  and  thirty.  Each  gland  is  sur- 
rounded by  large  drops  of  an  extremely  viscid 
secretion,  which,  gUttering  in  the  sun,  have 
given  rise  to  the  plant* a  poetical  name  of  the 
"  sun-dew,"  A  tentacle  eonslsts  of  a  thin, 
strtught,  hair-like  pedicel,  carryii^  a  gland 
on  the  BummlL  T^b  tentaoles  on  the  oenbal 
part  of  the  leaf  are  short  and  stand  upright, 
and  their  pedicels  are  green.  Toward  the 
mai^n  they  become  longer  and  longer,  and 
more  inclined  outward,  with  thdr  pedicels 
of  a  purple  color.  Those  on  the  extreme 
margin  project  In  the  same  plane  with  the 
leaf,  or  more  commonly  are  considerably  re- 
flexed.  A  few  tentacles  spring  from  the  base 
of  the  footstalk,  and  these  are  the  longest  of 
all,  being  sometimes  nearly  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  length.  The  glands,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  borne  by  the  extreme  marginal 
tentacles,  are  oval,  and  of  nearly  uniform 
sise,  viz.,  about  7^  of  an  inch  in  length. 
They  have  the  power  of  absorption,  besides 
that  of  secretion ;  and  they  are  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  various  stimulants,  natnely,  repeated 
touches,  the  pressure  of  minute  particles,  the 
absorption  of  animal  matter  and  of  various 
fluids,  heat,  and  galvanic  action.  Insects 
funush  the  chief  nutriment  of  the  plant  (the 
roots  being  very  poorly  developed),  and  these 
are  captured  by  means  of  the  viscid  fluid  sur- 
rounding the  glands.  As  soon  as  even  the 
smallest  insect  is  thus  entangled,  the  tenta- 
cles bend  slowly  inward  firam  all  directions 
and  carry  it  to  tiie  centre  of  the  leaf,  where 
it  Is  digested  and  absorbed ;  after  which,  the 
tentacles  reexpand  very  slowly,  bdng  then 
ready  for  further  prey.  The  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  plant  'during  this 
entire  process  are  most  remarkable,  and  are 
described  by  T&v.  Darwin  with  great  minute- 
ness  of  detidl ;  but  we  can  cmly  find  room  for 


the  paragraph  (summarizing  his  onmerous 
ezperimente)  in  which  he  proves  that  tbe 
leaves  "  are  capable  of  true  digestion,  and 
that  the  glands  absorb  the  digested  matter:** 

"  The  gastric  juice  (tf  animsls  contains,  as  is 
well  known,  an  mtOA  and  a  ferment,  both  of 
which  are  indispensable  for  digestion,  and  so 
it  is  with  the  secretion  of  Droaera.  When  the 
stomach  of  an  animal  is  mechanically  irritated, 
it  secretes  an  acid,  and  wlien  particles  of  glass 
or  other  such  objects  were  placed  on  the  glondi 
of  Droaers,  the  secretion,  and  that  of  tbe  sur- 
rounding and  untouched  glands,  was  increased 
in  qnsntity  and  beoiune  acid.  Bnt,  aooording 
to  Sohiff,  the  stomach  of  an  animal  does  not 
secrete  its  proper  ferment,  pepsine,  until  cer- 
tain substances,  which  he  calls  peptcyam^  are 
atworbed;  and  it  appears  from  my  experiments 
that  some  matter  most  be  absorbed  by  tlM 
glands  of  Drosera  before  they  secrete  their 
proper  fannent  That  the  secretion  does  con- 
tain afbiment  which  acta  only  in  the  presence 
of  an  acid  or  s<did  animal  matter,  was  deariy 
proved  by  adding  minute  doses  of  an  alkali, 
which  entirely  arrested  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, this  imme^tely  recommencing  as  soon 
as  the  alkali  was  nentralixed  by  a  little  weak 
hydrochloric  acid.  From  trials  made  with  a 
large  number  of  substanoes,  it  was  found  tlvit 
those  which  the  secretion  of  Drosera  dissolved 
completely,  or  partially,  or  not  nt  all,  ar«  acted 
on  in  exactly  the  asme  manner  by  gastric  juice. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  fenn«it 
of  Drosera  is  closely  analogouR  to,  or  identical 
with,  the  pepsine  of  animals." 

That  a  plant  and  an  animal  should  pour 
forth  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  complex 
secretion,  adapted  for  the  ssme  purpose  of 
digestion,  is  a  new  and  surely  a  wonderfnl 
fact  in  physi(dogy;  and  even  more  wonderfnl 
is  the  structure  of  the  plant,  by  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a  nervous  system,  so  complicated 
a  process  is  accompliahed.  Perhaps  the  most 
strikli^  fsatnre  of  this  structure  is  the  ex^ 
treme  ssnsitiveness  of  the  gtanda  to  piKsmt. 
Says  Ur.  Darwin  on  this  point : 

"  It  is  aa  extraordinary  fact  that  a  littie  bit 
of  soft  thread,  A  of  an  inch  In  length,  ntd 
weighing  wh*  of  •  graiOt  or  of  a  hnman  hair, 
tJIh  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  weighing  only 
viln  of  a  grain,  or  partiotea  of  preeipitsled 
chalk,  after  resting  for  a  short  time  on  a  gland, 
should  indnoe  some  change  in  its  cells,  excit* 
ing  them  to  transmit  a  motor  impulse  through- 
out the  whole  pedicel,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  cells,  to  near  its  base,  oausing  this  part 
to  bend,  and  the  tentacle  to  sweep  throogh  an 
angle  of  above  180*.  That  the  contents  of  the 
cells  of  the  glands,  and  afterward  those  of  the 
pedicels,  are  affected  in  a  plainly  visible  man- 
ner by  the  pressure  of  minute  particles,  we 
shall  have  abundant  evidence  when  we  tj«at 
of  the  aggregation  of  protoplasm.  Bnt  the 
case  is  mneh  more  striking  than  aa  yet  stated ; 
for  the  particles  sre  supported  by  the  viscid 
and  dense  secretion ;  nevertheless,  even  amaU- 
er  ones  than  those  of  which  the  measnrements 
have  been  given,  when  brought  by  an  Inaes- 
sibly  slow  movement,  through  the  means  above 
apecifled,'  into  contact  with  tbe  surface  of  a 
gland,  act  on  it,  and  the  tentacle  bends.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  tbe  particle  of  hair,  weigh- 
infc  only  nin  of  a  grain,  and  supported  bj  ■ 
dense  fluid,  must  have  been  inconceivaUy 
slight.  We  may  coigectnre  that  it  could  hard- 
ly have  equaled  the  millionth  of  a  grain  ;  bd4 
we  shall  hereafter  see  that  far  less  than  tb 
millionth  of  a  grain  of  phosphate  of  anuneoft 
in  solution,  when  absorbed  by  a  gland,  a* 
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on  it  and  induoes  moremeot.  A  bit  of  liair, 
A  of  an  incli  in  longth,  and  therefore  muoli 
larger  than  those  used  in  the  above  experi- 
ments, waa  not  perceived  irhen  placed  on  my 
tongue ;  and  it  is  extreme!}'  donbtfnl  whether 
•07  nerve  in  the  hanun  bod^,  even  if  in  ao 
inflamed  condition,  would  be  in  waj  way  af- 
foeted  bj  inch  a  paillole  Bnpportad  in  a  dense 
flsid,  and  alowl/  brooght  into  contaot  with  the 
nerve.  Tet  the  oella  of  tiia  glands  of  Dnwers 
ate  thus  exeited  to  transmit  a'motorlnlpulee 
to  a  distant  point,  indai^ng  movement  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  hardly  any  more  remarkable 
fact  than  this  has  been  observed  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom." 

Among  the  other  insect-eating  plants  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Darwin,  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  Dionaa,  a  small  plant  which  grows 
only  in  a  limited  district  of  North  Carolina, 
and  which  catches  its  prey  by  the  quick  clos- 
ing together  of  its  donble-lobed  leaf  when 
touched,  tt  is  not  possible,  however,  for  us 
to  follow  the  author  further  in  bis  interesting 
observations;  but  must  content  ourselves 
with  recommending  the  hoo'k.  to  all  lovers  of 
Daturnl  history.  We  recommend  it  especial- 
ly to  those  who  are  incUned  to  distrust  Mr. 
Darwin  as  a  biologist,  for  scarcely  any  of  bis 
works  illnstrates  bo  conspicuously  the  tire- 
leas  indnstiy  with  which  he  accumulates  facts, 
and  the  extreme  care  with  which  he  guards 
his  conclusions. 


Hb.  Fkisk  Ln  Bunoior  is  an  excellent 
illastratlon  of  what  a  moderate  amount  of 
talent  can  aeeompltsh  by  steady  work  and 
earefal  enltlralion.   It  is  no  Tery  long  time 
since  his  literary  eflbrta  were  confined  to  a 
monthly  periodical,  dadgned  specially  for 
circnlatioD  among  the  semi-cultured  multi- 
tude, and  but  two  or  three  years  have  elapsed 
since  "  My  Daughter  Elinor  "  introduced  him 
for  the  first  time  to  the  general  public.  The 
utmost  that  could  be  said  of  "  My  Daugh- 
ter Elinor"  was  that  it  was  a  plausibly  me- 
diocre first  work,  and  little  more  could  be 
added  concerning  his  two  or  three  following 
ones ;  but  in  "  St.  Simon's  Niece "  (New 
York :  Harper  tt  Brothers)  we  have  distinct- 
ly a  novel  which  is  deserving  of  very  high 
praise.   It  taKj  be  urged,  indeed,  that  the 
atoiy  is  sensational,  that  it  is  unnecessarily 
painful,  that  it  compels  us  to  associate  with 
bad  oompany,  Uiat  it  reveals  a  perilous  ten- 
deney  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  indulge  in 
morbid  mental  anatomy,  and  that  its  tone 
altogether  is  too  cynical  and  hlati  to  be 
healthfal— all  this  tnay  be  said  with  truth, 
yet  without  impairing  the  fact  that  the  novel 
ia  one  the  power  of  which  not  only  compels 
reeo^itlon,  hut  &irly  drires  ont  for  the 
time  being  all  consciousness  of  these  or  any 
other  defects.   The  plot,  to  begin  with,  is 
intensely  dramatic,  and  at  the  same  time 
ooberent  and  "thinkable;"  it  is  developed 
with  such  skill  that  the  interest  is  nuintained 
from  first  to  last ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  character  who  does  not  furnish,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  story,  an  adequate  reason  for 
his  (or  her)  existence.    Few  creations  of 
modem  fiction  are  more  distinctly  individual 
or  more  vividly  portrayed  than  St.  Simon,  the 
handdoae,  witty,  wily,  unscrupulous  advent- 
urer and  swindler,  and  the  even  more  hand- 
some^ witty,  wily,  and  nnscmpalous  niece  of 


St.  Simon.  The  latter  is  the  principal  char- 
acter in  the  book,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
study,  but  any  attempt  to  analyie  it  here 
would  not  only  require  more  space  than  we 
can  spare,  but  would  also  reveal  mora  of  the 
story  than  the  reader  would  like  to  know  be- 
forehand. Those  who  can.  recall  Sister  Hel- 
en, in  Bossetti's  ballad  of  that  name,  will 
have  caught  one  phase  of  her  character — 
that  of  a  passionate  woman  whom  disap- 
pointed love  has  rendered  as  revengeful,  as 
cruel,  and  as  pitiless  as  a  savage,  Fanny  St. 
Simon,  however,  is  a  vastly  more  complex 
character  than  Sister  Helen ;  and  the  con- 
stant struggle  between  her  good  and  evil  im- 
pulses, between  the  careless,  unselfish  gen- 
erosity of  a  born  Bohemian  and  the  fierce 
egotium  of  a  woman  who  would  commit  mur- 
der rather  than  lose  her  lover,  between  blind 
passion  on  the  one  hand  and  the  clear  in- 
sight of  a  thoroughly  worldly  woman  on  the 
other,  furnishes  a  memorable  leaf  out  of  the 
great  book  of  human  nature.  One  more  feat- 
ure of  Fanny's  character  is  worthy  of  men- 
Uon :  she  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  that 
rare  creature  in  fiction  who  is  not  only  rep- 
resented by  the  author  as  being  almost  su- 
pernatarally  witty  and  intelligent,  but  actu- 
ally illustrates  it  in  her  recorded  converea- 
tioDS.  All  the  dialogue  in  which  she  partici- 
pates is  exeellent,  and  portions  of  it  read 
Uke  passages  ont  of  the  old  comedies. 

Not  leas  llfe4lke,  and  scarcely  leas  strik- 
ing, than  the  portraits  of  St  Simon  and  Fan- 
ny are  those  of  Talbot  Caatlemune,  Fanny's 
wvak,  sensual,  vacillating,  unprincipled  lover, 
love  of  whom  wrecked  at  least  two  women's 
lives;  of  Bolaod  Spencer,  generoas,  high- 
apirited,  and  with  the  unsophisticated  enthu- 
siasm of  youth  ;  of  Gregory  Alleyne  and  Hel- 
en Devereux,  to  whom  are  assigned  the  heavy, 
respectable  rUet.  Even  the  minor  characters 
are  individual  and  skillfnlly  drawn.  Mrs. 
Pattakcr  is  rather  overdone,  perhaps,  and 
"  the  Tortoise  "  is  too  consistently  and  per- 
sistently idiotic ;  but  both  are  genuinely  hu- 
morous conceptions,  and  are  seldom  per- 
mitted to  become  tedious. 

Almost  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find 
with  "St  Simon's  Niece"  is  the  occasional 
carelessness  of  style,  which  not  seldom  lapses 
into  vulgarity.  An  author  with  a  vocabu- 
lary as  copious  as  that  of  Mr.  Benedict  ought 
to  be  above  using  slang  in  his  own  person 
under  any  circumstances,  and  it  is  surety  a 
superfluity  of  naughtiness  to  manufacture  it. 
If  he  insists  upon  it,  however,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  append  a  voeabnlary  of 
oi^oal  alai^-tCrms  to  bis  future  works..  We 
bare  not  tiie  slightest  idea  what  a  "  jubay" 
man  la,  and  yet,  if  we  are  to  encounter  the 
word  seven  times  In  a  single  story,  we  cer- 
tainly consider  ourselves  entitled  to  a  defi- 
nition. 


ArrxR  conceding  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Newton  all 
the  credit  due  to  good  intendons,  we  are 
obliged  to  inform  him  that  his  tract  entitled 
"The  Better  Way:  An  Appeal  to  Men  in 
Behalf  of  Human  Culture  through  Wiser 
Parentage  "  (New  York  :  Wood  k  Holbrook) 
is  an  impertinent,  feeble,  and  vulgar  produc- 
tion. His  cardinal  premitie,  that  the  men  and 
women  of  our  day  (and  of  all  other  days  of 


which  we  have  any  knowledge)  pay  too  little 
heed  to  the  conditions,  physical  and  moral,, 
of  wiae  parentage,  is  well  enough ;  but  re-  - 
form  which  idms  at  a  practical  object 
should  at  least  attempt  to  use  practical 
means,  and  not  be^n  by  ignudng  the  moat 
powerfully  operative  impalsee  of  human  na^ 
ture.  We  infar  from  his  clodng  aeclioQ  that 
Mr.  Newton  thinks  that  the  chief  objection 
to  his  suggestions  lies  against  their  high 
moral  plane ;  bat  the  difficulty  with  them  la 
not  that  they  are  too  moral,  but  that  they  are 
fooliah.  One  of  them,  for  example,  is  to  the 
effect  that  a  woman  before  being  called  upon 
to  bear  children  should  feel  that  she  is  "  in- 
dependent and  self-supporting.  .  .  .  Her  hus- 
band should  remember  that  her  services  in 
making  home  what  a  home  should  be,  and 
surely  in  bearing  the  burdens  of  maternity, 
are  above  all  price  .  .  .  and  In  any  case 
where  a  wife  performs  her  part  with  ordinary 
fidelity,  she  may  fairly  be  considered  entitled 
to  one  -  half  the  income,  whatever  it  be, 
and  to  the  same  freedom  in  the  use  of  her 
share  as  haa  the  husband  of  his."  If  this 
meant  that  the  wife,  thus  secured  an  equal 
share  of  the  income,  was  to  be  held  equally 
responsible  with  the  husband  for  the  joint 
family  expenses,  for  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  for  making  provision  for  their 
future,  we  presume  few  husbands  would  ob* 
jeot  to  an  arrangement  which  would  mate- 
rially reduce  their  special  burdens;  but  that 
no  such  thing  was  in  the  anthor'a  mind  is 
evident  from  a  subsequent  paragraph,  in 
which  he  insiata  that  one  of  the  plainest  du- 
tiea  of  a  father — ^in  addition,  we  presume,  to 
giving  half  his  income  to  the  mother — ia  to 
"  provide  properly  for  the  education  and  sup- 
port of  his  children." 


A  ookvbhtioit  of  German  editors  is  now  in 
session  at  Bremen  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
induce  the  Imperial  Government  to  remove 
some  of  the  present  restrictions  upon  the 
press.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  much  can 
be  accomplished  in  this  direction  nt  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  the  oouvention  may,  by  perfect- 
ing the  union  of  editors  throughout  the  coun- 
try, prepare  the  way  for  the  grent  movement 
which  must,  at  some  future  period,  break 
through  the  trammels  with  which  old-time 
pngndloes  still  strive  to  restrain  liber^  of 
thought  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Bnrope. 

Only  a  fow  detiuls  have  yet  been  received 
concerning  the  composition  and  oiganlxatlon 
of  this  convention.  But  a  general  notice  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  newspapers  of 
the  empire  will  serve  to  show  what  sort  of  ma- 
terial is  represented  therein.  The  first  news- 
paper in  Germany,  as  to  tone,  character,  and 
reputation,  is  probably  the  AH^emeine  Zeitvng, 
or  Vnicatal  GoMttte,  of  Augsburg.  Though  it 
is  published  in  an  old-fashioned,  provincial 
city,  this  paper  is  known  and  honored  in  every 
port  of  the  civilized  world,  and  haa  a  history 
of  which  it  may  well  be  proud.  Founded  by  « 
the  famous  Cotta  publishing-house,  in  1706,  at 
Thbingen,  it  was  soon  afterward  removed  to 
Stuttgart,  then  to  Ulm,  and  was  finally  lo- 
cated at  Aognborg,  where  It  quickly  acquired 
that  world-wide  fame  which  it  has  never 
ceased  to  deserve.  Its  fearless  advocacy  of 
liberal  principles  at  a  time— previous  to  1848 — 
when  the  reactionary  spirit  which  followed 
Napoleon's  iAvasion  of  Bussia  had  made  the 
German  rulers  almost  absoluteu^ej'*^*^  H 
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looked  upon  as  the  oboBen  montb-pieoe  of  the 
people's  party.  Herwegh,  lioffaiauii,  Freilig- 
rath,  and  the  other  great  poet-patriots  of  Ger- 
nuD7,  were  among  its  oontribotora,  and  its 
utteranoea  during  that  dark  era  vere  largely 
instramental  io  bringing  on  the  great  uprising 
that  marked  the  middle  of  our  cestairy.  Dur- 
ing the  period  whioh  has  sooeeedod  ita  politi- 
oal  ohoraoter  has  undergone  some  change,  and, 
in  the  altered  positions  of  German  parties,  its 
standing  is  less  clearly  defined  than  formerly  ; 
yet,  in  the  truest  and  videat  sense  of  the  term, 
it  is  still  thoroughly  liberal.  This  paper  con- 
sists of  two  parta,  one  of  whioh  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  oorrespondenoe  from  various  ports  of  the 
world,  while  the  other  is  a  sort  of  supplement, 
oontfuning  the  latest  news,  together  with  re- 
views of  books  and  literary  sketches. 

Another  German  paper  which  is  extremely 
popular,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  the  KSl- 
ni»ch*  Zeitmg^  or  Colognt  GmdU.  This  is  a 
large,  well-priated  daily,  truly  liberal  in  poli- 
tioB,  and  edited  with  marked  ability.  Ita  news 
reports  ar«  always  very  ftall  and  reliable,  uid 
in  this  particular  departmeot  it  Is  ansurpasaed 
by  any  Continental  paper,  not  even  exoeptiog 
the  Indipmdanea  Bdge,  of  Brussels. 

One  of  the  most  notable  papers  in  Berlin  is 
the  Neu»  Prtuai»che  Ztitung,  or  JV<ro  I^tuitan 
0<iMtU,  commonly  cslled  the  S-«m-  {*'  Cross  ") 
Zeitanff,  on  account  of  the  large  black  cross 
whioh  decorates  its  heading.  This  journal  has 
long  been  known  as  an  organ  of  the  reaotion- 
sry  party.  It  deals  with  poUticsl  questioas, 
not  only  iu  its  own  proper  oolumns^  but  also  in 
a  supplementary  pablication  called  the  Sund- 
wiau,  or  "Outlook,"  of  the  Krma - Zeiiung, 
whioh  is  issued  at  certain  intervals  doring  the 
year.  Some  yeara  ago  it  waa  so  persistent  in 
Us  Ittudataon  of  that  union  of  the  Eastern  Enro- 
pean  monarobies,  led  hy  Knaala  agalnat  the 
first  Napoleon,  thst  it  was  generally  consid- 
ered a  special  advocate  of  Sussiao  aims  and 
principles.  Indeed,  it  wss  then  looked  upon 
by  many  Germans  as  a  mere  agent  of  the  czar; 
and  a  well-known  soientiflc  man  of  Berlin, 
having  been  asked  whether  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  EreW'Zeitunff,  replied : 
*'No;  I  don't  uDderstaadBussIan  well  enough 
for  that." 

Opposed  to,  and  very  different  fh>m,  the 
last-named  journal  are  the  BerUniteha  ifaeh- 
riehten,  or  Jbrltn  JfmM,  and  the  Sp^ntr'tcht 
Zfitung  {^ptntr  Gatttte) — two  influential  and 
well-conducted  Berlin  papers,  published  every 
day.  They  resemble  each  other  in  their  gen- 
eral character,  and  both  contain,  besides  their 
news  reports  and  political  articles,  many  very 
creditable  sketches  on  literature,  science,  and 
art. 

The  SehUiiMhe  Zettung  {SiUtian  GtaOU)  is 
one  of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  the  world, 
having  been  established  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  before  the  Great  Frederick 
had  made  Silesia  a  part  of  Prussia.  It  is  still 
published  at  Breslau,  where  it  was  ori^nally 
established,  and  is  a  large,  fiourishing  daily 
paper,  containing  ample  news  reports,  able 
editorials,  and  unusaally  good  reviews  of  new 
publications.  Of  the  illustrated  newspapers, 
properly  so  called,  the  best  Is  the  lUugtrirtt 
ZtUang  {lUudrattd  Omttte),  published  every 
Saturday  at  Leipsic.  It  resembles  the  London 
lUtutnUed  Newt  in  its  general  style,  and  its 
pictures,  whioh  ore  usually  very  appropriate 
and  interesting,  are  well  drawn  and  ndmirably 
engraved.  But  the  most  universally  popular 
of  the  German  illustrated  papers  is  Dk  Oar- 
tMlavit  {The  (farden-arbor)  also  published  at 
Leipsic.  This,  however,  is  a  literary  journal, 
intended  for  the  family-circle,  and  cannot  be 
oonsidered  a  newspaper.    Its  regular  sub-  I 


scribers,  iu  Germany  alone,  amounted  some 
years  ago  to  five  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand; and  since  that  time  their  number  h&s 
been  larfcely  increased. 

KiaddmuHatteh,  the  Berlin  Charivari  or 
AfRci,  was  established  In  1818,  and  baa  be- 
come a  great  favorite  all  over  Germany.  It  is 
a  amall  aheet,  containing  humorous  pictorial 
hits  at  passing  events,  ordinarily  of  a  political 
oharacter.  Its  humor  is  apt  to  be  a  little  coarse, 
and  its  letter-press  is  seldom  equal  to  its  do- 
signs  ;  but  both  are  often  very  amusing,  and 
frequently  convey  keen  and  fordble  exprea- 
siouB  of  public  opinion. 

At  the  Vienna  Exposition,  held  a  few  years 
since,  the  indomitable  Heinrich  Stephan,  who 
has  since  perfected  the  great  intemntional  pos- 
.  tal  treaty  lately  signed  by  all  the  European 
powers  and  the  United  States,  prepared  an  ex- 
hibition of  German  serials,  which  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  One  of  tbe  moat 
noUeeabIa  featttres  of  this  exhibition  was  the 
space  allotted  to  DU  ModmwtU  ( Tk4  Ibt^ 
im-WoM)^  a  lady's  newspaper,  of  Leipsic. 
Banged  around  a  copy  of  this  orij^nal  German 
publication  were  about  a  dozen  other  lady's 
journals,  all  regularly  issued  in  Snglieh, 
Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Bohemian,  Hunga- 
rian, French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Polish  cities, 
and  all  literal  trafulatume  of  the  eorretpondi/iff 
»wni<r  of  Bis  JfodtnwtU.  The  energy  of  the 
German  paper  in  collecting  materials  and  pro- 
viding itself  with  the  latest  advices  on  dress 
and  fashion  received  a  very  prsotioal  acknowl- 
edgment in  this  conception  of  tbe  German  In- 
spector-General of  Poat-Offloes. 

Even  the  ultramontane  and  ultra-reaction- 
ary  papers  of  Germany  are  directly  interested 
In  the  aeoompllshment  of  the  objects  fbr  which 
the  convention  at  Bremen  bos  been  called— 
namely,  greater  Uberty  ss  to  pnbliestions,  and 
the  right  to  withhold  the  names  of  contribu- 
tors. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  great 
unanimity  will  mark  its  sessions  while  these 
important  points  are  under  discnssion.  And, 
if  such  should  be  the  case,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  German  Government  will  look 
with  respect  upon  tbe  action  of  the  united 
German  press,  and  be  in  some  measure  influ- 
enced by  it. 

Ik  one  of  those  finely  appreciative  obituaty 
articles  for  which  tlie  Sptdator  is  noted,  the 
late  Professor  Curoes  is  thus  described  as  to 
oertain  of  his  mental  qualities :  "  Mr.  Oaimes 
waa  a  fomddable  and  aomewfaat  unsparing  con- 
troversialist. His  indignation  and  contempt 
were  eauly  aroused,  either  by  moral  or  Intel- 
lectual faulta;  but  tbe  fordble  expression  of 
these  feelings  to  which  he  was  sometimes 
prompt  was  always,  so  to  say,  tracfifused 
through  and  sustained  by  close  and  candid 
reasoning.  He  never  condescended  to  tbe 
slightest  trick  or  unfairness,  or  any  use  of  ar- 
I  guments  ad  captandum  or  ad  Aomin«m,  but  al- 
ways wrote  like  an  advocate  perfectly  confi- 
dent both  in  the  justloo  of  his  cause  and  in  the 
intelligence  of  his  jury.  Still,  we  cannot  but 
regret  the  extent  to  which,  especially  in  dis- 
cussing questions  of  general  politics,  he  lapsed 
into  the  Onesidedness  of  a  mere  advocate,  In- 
atead  of  the  more  comprehensive  and  judicial 
treatment  which  we  might  have  expected  ftom 
a  soientiflcally-trained  observer  of  social  phe- 
nomena. Perhapaa  oertain  ri^dity  of  intellect, 
naturally  combined  with  the  qualities  that 
constituted  his  peculiar  exoellence  as  a  polit- 
ical economist,  somewhat  unfitted  him  for  a 
department  of  thought  where  the  method  is  so 
much  more  vague  and  disputable,  and  where 
the  attainment  of  truth  depends  on  a  delicate 
I  balancing  of  complicated  and  desperate  con- 


siderations.   But  even  in  strictly  eoonomie 
controversy  lie  sometimes  showed  a  curions 
incapaci^  for  entering  into  tbe  point  of  view 
of  an  antagonist ;  of  which  his  argument 
ag^nst  Professor  Jevona  in  bla  last  treatise 
affords  a  abikiog  eXBa^le.    On  tb«  other 
hand,  he  had  the  rare  and  valuable  gift  of  see- 
ing error  with  the  same  perfect  distinctoeae 
with  which  be  saw  truth  ;  so  that  his  exposure 
of  real  fUlacies  and  confusions  of  thought  in 
his  opponents'  is  always  delightful  to  read, 
from  its  clear  and  crushing  completeness.  In- 
deed, such  essays  as  his  review  of  Bastiat  have 
the  some  educational  value  as  hia  expository 
treatises ;  for  in  a  subject  where  fallacies  and 
confusions  of  thought  beset  the  student  at 
every  step,  this  *  teaching  by  contraries '  is  an 
almost  necessary  supplement  of  diret^  exposi- 
tion.   And  after  all  deductions  are  made,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  no  one  left  who 
can  flll  the  place  of  Mr.  Caimea  aa  a  master  ti 
either  method  of  instrwAloo  ;  even  if  va  con- 
aider  only  what  he  aotoally  did,  and  do  not  al- 
low ourselves  to  conjecture  what,  under  hap- 
pier circumstances,  he  might  have  done." 

Mr,  W,  F.  Kax  is  engaged  upon  a  compan- 
ion-work to  his  "Wilkes,  Sheridan,  Foi; 
the  Opposition  under  George  III.,"  which 
will  be  entitled  "  George  Washington ;  the 
American  Opposition  to  George  III."  .  .  . 
Mr,  Browning's  new  poem  will  be  out  in  Oc- 
tober. It  treats  of  the  effect  produced  on 
the  taiind  by  audden  loss  of  fortune.  .  .  . 
Mommsen,  the  German  hlatorian,  ddlveied 
an  address  at  a  recent  /Ste  f^ven  hy  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  In  which  ha  a^d  that  Us 
countrymen  would  be  deceived  if  they  hoped 
to  And  an  element  of  prosperity  In  ftesh  vic- 
tories. .  .  .  Mr.  Bain  is  said  to  have  objected 
to  the  publication  of  some  of  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  .  .  . 
The  clerical  journals  of  Antwerp  attack  vio- 
lently tbe  Communal  Council  there  for  allow- 
ing a,  translation  of  Ur.  Smiles's  "  Self-Hclp  " 
to  be  given  as  a  prize  in  the  communal  schools. 
They  declare  tbe  work  to  be  of  an  anti-reli- 
gious nature.  .  .  ,  Piotcxisqdx  Ecson  of 
which  the  public  expectation  is  keen,  will  be 
e^ted  by  Bayard  Taylor,  the  fltteat  man  far 
the  task,  indisputably.  In  the  whole  «oiinti7. 


W^nsk  anb  ilgt  grama. 

THE  name  of  Dr,  Hans  von  BQlow  ranki 
not  far  below  those  of  Wagner  end 
Liszt  in  the  interest  which  it  excites  anoog 
the  music-loving  people  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. It  is  not  merely  tn  virtue  of  hia  ex- 
traordinary powera  aa  a  pianist,  though  these 
give  him  such  a  rank  aa  to  place  him  beyond 
competition,  except  by  Bubinateln  and  liisKt, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  now  retired  from  the 
active  field.  Von  Bfilow's  greatness  geta  ita 
peoaliar  quality  from  the  &ct  that,  to  woo- 
derfnl  abiUtles  aa  a  performer,  he  adds  intel- 
leetoal  power  and  a  searching  culture,  wfaidi 
would  have  given  him  eminence  aa  a  IMIrmlitmr, 
philosopher,  or  jurist. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  most  musiciaiw, 
even  composers,  that  they  are  the  alavea  of  ■ 
special  sense  on  which  few  of  the  8ide4igfau 
of  thought  let  fall  their  radiance.  Ihej  par- 
sue  their  faculty  whithersoever  it  leads  in  the 
fixed  channels,  without  troubling  thetoaelwes 
to  seek  the  food  and  growth  which  come  of  a 
wide  mental  survey.   Svoi  sn^  great  mfll 
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u  BeeUioreo  ftod  Uourt,  living  ia  an  spocli 
of  Urge  mental  aoHTity,  were  little  more  than 
ohildrai  in  thtir  thoogbta  oataide  of  the  mere 
world  of  mario,  in  vblcli  they  reigned  so  bu- 
promely. 

It  aeema  to  be  the  prorlnce  of  the  Wag- 
ner Bcbool  of  ma^o  to  attract  to  itself  disci- 
ples who  are  not  aimpl;  great  artiats,  but 
who  are  keen  and  ealtured  thinkers.  Wag- 
ner's theories  are  linked  in  the  interdepen- 
dence oT  music  with  the  other  arts,  and  built 
Qp  oa  a  philosophical  idea.  No  one  has 
done  mare  to  illustrate  these  theories,  the  il- 
lustrious founder  excepted,  alike  as  an  artist 
and  a  thinker,  than  Dr.  tou  Biilow.  At  an 
early  stage  of  his  career  be  threw  himself 
into  the  war  raging  between  the  old  and  new 
with  a  seal  which  has  never  shown  abate- 
ment. As  pianist  and  musician,  then,  we 
may  expect  to  welcome  in  this  player  the 
most  competent  and  enthusiastic  exponent 
of  the  Wagner  doctrines  now  living,  next  to 
the  prophet  and  law-giver  himself.  As  he  is 
now  looked  for  in  this  country,  a  few  brief 
particniars  of  his  career  will  be  of  interest. 

The  son  of  a  distinguished  novelist  and 
Ultirateur,  Baron  von  BBlow,  be  studied  mnaie 
under  the  celebrated  Wieck,  tbe  &tlwr  of 
Clara  Schumann,  who  did  so  mucb  to  iD8ogu> 
rate  the  reroluUon  Id  piano-forte  playing. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  be  entered  himself  at 
the  Tj  niversity  of  Berlin  for  tbe  purpose  of 
studying  law,  and  made  bimself  foremost 
among  those  whoae  pKmonnced  gifts  betok- 
ooed  a  brilliant  career  on  tbe  bar  and  bench. 
Tbe  innate  musical  feeling,  however,  was  too 
strong,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Liszt,  he  con- 
cluded, at  the  close  of  his  university  studies, 
to  devote  bimself  to  music  He  pursued  his 
art  with  great  assiduity,  under  the  instruction 
of  the  celebrated  virtuoaOy  then  at  the  most 
dazzling  height  of  his  reputation,  and  drew 
from  him  his  large  and  liberal  views  of  mu> 
sic.  Adopting  Liszt's  theories  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  piano,  ^hich  diGTered  widely  from 
the  methods  of  Mozart,  Hummel,  Mosoheles, 
and  Thalbe^,  he  learned  to  treat  the  instru- 
ment as  an  orchestra,  and  make  it  an  organ 
of  all  the  heights  and  depths  of  musical  ex- 
pression, so  far  as  its  limitations  would  per- 
mit. Nb  eompositions  were  regarded  beyond 
tbe  reach  of  an  aggressive  taAmgue. 

The  yoang  diaoiple  also  came  to  tbe  as-  , 
riatanee  of  tbe  KvMdtserk  der  Zukunfi^  at 
"  Art-Work  of  tbe  Fature,"  under  which  name 
tbe  new  school  had  commenced  its  battle,  in 
the  colamna  of  the  leading  moaleal  reviews, 
and  made  himself  marked  by  tbe  boldness, 
eloquence,  and  yigfit  of  his  wiiUng.  The 
attenlion  of  Germany  was  drawn  to  tbe 
champion,  and,  when  he  first  commenced  bis 
concert-tour  in  1858,  he  was  already  a  man 
of  note.  For  several  years  he  pursued  a 
brilliant  career  as  piano-forte  player,  and 
professor  at  the  conservatory  of  Berlin,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  labors  of  poet  and 
critic,  as  well  as  those  of  composer,  teacher, 
and  performer.  He  broke  tiie  shell  of  the 
mere  viriWMO,  and  became  a  master,  in  the 
widest  sense. 

In  1869  Von  Bfilow  went  to  Pans,  and 
created  snob  a  furore  by  his  extraordinary 
playing  as  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the 
pmlnaieat  days  of  Usst  and  Chopin.  Wagner 


bad  been  a  failure  and  bite  noire  among  tbc) 
gay  Parisians,  bat  bis  moat  ontqraken  cham- 
pion carried  every  thing  before  him,  and  be- 
came one  of  tbe  lions  of  tbe  art-woild.  Tbe 
next  ten  years  of  our  pianist's  life  were  f^ven 
to  the  work  of  founding  a  great  conservatory 
at  ICnnleh,  and  Illustrating  the  new  school 
both  as  author  and  mosidan.  He  was  selected 
by  W^^r  to  lead  alternately  with  himself  at 
tlie  representations  of  bis  operas  in  Munich, 
where  only  at  tiiat  time  bis  works  ftiund 
appreciative  audiences. 

England  had  never  heard  Yon  Billow  till 
1873,  in  which  year  he  was  induced  to  con- 
tinue the  triumphs  he  had  mude  in  France 
and  Germany,  A  very  bitter  feeling  among 
the  critics  and  musicians  against  Wagner  and 
his  followers  existed  generally,  and  theplayer 
had  to  fight  against  a  strong  tide  of  preju- 
dice. This,  however,  was  triumphantly  over- 
come, and  the  series  of  Albert-Hall  and  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  of  1673  and  '74  were  such 
Bs  to  create  a  great  enthusiasm.  The  best 
judges  were  free  to  confess  that  bis  interpre- 
tation seemed  to  recreate  the  works  of  the 
great  masters.  As  conductor,  too,  he  ex- 
cited extraordinary  interest  by  his  magnetic 
control  of  the  orehestra,  and  mere  mechanism 
seemed  to  disappear  entirely  ftom  their  work 
under  the  inspiration  of  Us  Mion.  The  ef- 
fect produced  by  Yon  Bulow  as  a  pianist  is 
very  well  lllnstrated  by  tbe  following  criti- 
cism in  the  Athmmm^  for  many  years  a  most 
bitter  opponent  of  Wagner's  theories  and  ad- 
herents, while  its  musical  columns  woe  un- 
der the  control  of  the  late  Henry  Cborley  : 
"  The  more  frequently  Dr.  Bulow  performs, 
the  more  demonstrative  does  the  approbation 
of  his  audience  become.  This  result  is  very 
natural.  The  marked  individuality  which 
characterizes  his  style  at  first  startled  those 
artists  and  amateurs  who  had  heard  him  for 
the  first  time.  As  they  have  followed  him  in 
various  works,  with  or  without  orchestra,  the 
admiration  produced  bj  his  intellectual  aodpo- 
etieeoneepUoD  of  the  composers  whose  works 
he  has  interpreted  by  his  marvelous  mechan- 
ism, has  steadily  increased.  So  irresistible  is 
the  influmoe  of  an  independent  thinker,  that 
oompositions  as  familiar  as  household  words 
have  been,  so  to  speak,  recreated.  The  most 
able  and  experienced  pianists  of  tiua  metropo- 
lis do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  to  bear 
Dr.  BCUow's  performances  Is  to  recommence 
their  lesson  and  practice." 

We  qtiote  this  from  a  grave  and  oauUons 
crtEcal  authority  to  justify  the  hope  so  genera 
ally  entertained  that  Am«jca  will  hear  in  BQ* 
low  an  exponent  of  tbe  piano,  In  some  re- 
spects superior  erea  it  may  be  to  Rubinstein. 
The  latter  is  tbe  poiisessor  of  a  fiery  and  in- 
tense individuality,  which  colors  and  assimi- 
lates the  whole  of  bis  performances  to  a  very 
remarkable  extent.  To  such  a  degree  did  he 
carry  this,  that  at  times  he  took  extraordi- 
nary liberties  with  the  text  of  his  work ;  never 
failing,  indeed,  to  invest  bis  interpretation 
with  a  superb  and  suggestive  poetry,  but  of- 
ten wandering  from  the  motive  and  feeling 
of  the  composer.  Dr.  Bulow,  among  other 
claims  to  public  interest,-  we  are  told,  is  a 
most  exact  and  thoughtful  scholar  in  project- 
ing bis  art 'Work,  and  assiduously  aims  to 
sink  his  own  individuality  in  tiutt  of  tbe 


master  whose  medium  be  for  the  moment 
becomes. 

To  the  more  advanoed  class  of  musieal 
lovers  and  students,  tills  vMuoao  wRl  be  less 
interesttog  as  tbe  mere  player  than  as  a  great 
champion  and  illustrator  of  Wagnerism.  It 
is  said  that  he  ancceeds  in  Introdiidng  the 
essential  principles  of  the  new  school  of  mu- 
sic in  Us  playing.  How  he  does  tills,  by 
what  peculiarities  of  Uehmqw  and  atyle  be 
achieves  what  at  first  thought  seems  an  im- 
possibility, will  be  awaited  with  no  little 
curiosity. 


Uk.  Babrt  Sullivan  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  Booth's  Theatre  on  the  SOtb 
ultimo,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  of- 
fensive to  good  taste.  *  Why  because  u  man 
is  an  Irishman,  and  has  acted  Shakespearean 
parts  with  moderate  success  in  the  English 
provinces,  his  appearance  on  the  American 
boards  should  be  made  the  occasion  of  a 
noisy  and  sensational  ovation,  with  military 
bands,  regiments  in  uniform,  flying  banners, 
lanterns,  and  a  general  meaningless  tn^bn- 
lence,  It  is  not  easy  to  say.  Assuredly  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  artistic  rendi- 
tion of  a  part  like  Somlet  and  tbe  boisterons 
fh>lIoking  of  a  horse-race  or  an  agricultural 
fiur.  The  whole  artificial  excitement  of  Mr. 
SulHvan'a  opening  night,  with  the  procession, 
the  mosic,  the  military,  tbe  addruses  to  the 
mob,  were  of  a  character  calculated  to  do 
the  actor  great  injury  in  the  estimation  of  all 
sensible  people ;  and  as  a  protest  against  de- 
grading clap-trap  of  the  kind  it  would  be 
well  if  the  better  class  of  theatre-goers  should 
leave  Mr.  Sullivan  severely  alone  during  his 
visit  to  this  country.  Those  who  manufact- 
ured the  distasteful  ado  of  the  occasion 
ought  to  be  taught  that  this  is  not  the  way 
to  win  the  suffrages  of  tbe  people  for  art. 
Eandett  and  OUuUot&re  scarcely  to  be  forced 
down  our  throats  by  the  bayonets  of  a  popu- 
lar regiment,  nor  la  public  criticism  to  be 
drowned  by  drum  and  trumpet,  or  seduced 
from  tbe  right  patha  by  bunting  and  Chinese 
lanterns. 

Hr.  Sullivan  is  a  long  way  from  being  a 
great  actor.  He  has  a  very  pleasing  face  and 
presence,  a  fine,  mellow  voice,  and  he  knows 
how  to  pose  In  very  i^cturesqne  attitudes, 
and  to  fill  tbe  eye  with  a  succession  of  well- 
studied  stag&plctures.  He  unites  in  these 
particulars  tbe  instincts  of  ti>e  scalptor  and 
the  painter;  bis  eminently  picturesque  make, 
nps  abow  a  fine  taste  for  color,  and  his  atti- 
tudes evince  a  plastic  grace  that  would  make 
him  always  an  attractive  actor  in  purely  pict- 
uresque parts.  Kor  Is  he  witbont  a  calm,  bsU 
aoced  intelligence.  But  there  is  absolutely 
no  fire  and  no  imagination.  His  cool  judg- 
ment keeps  him  always  from  rant  or  turbu- 
lence ;  he  never  "  oversteps  the  modesty  of 
Nature;"  in  truth,  Nature  with  him  is  rather 
cloxely  veiled,  and  one  can  get  no  more  than 
faint  glimpses  of  her  true  form  and  being. 
He  errs  altogether  on  the  side  of  tamenesa. 
His  grasp  of  HatnlH  is  of  the  stage,  stagey — 
that  is,  it  is  just  that  perception  of  the  part 
that  a  thoroughly-trained  actor  would  have 
who  has  limited  his  study  to  all  the  external 
arts— of  how  he  shall  walk^^w  be  shaU 
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stand,  how  he  shall  sit,  bow  be  shall  do  this 
and  that  piece  of  "  busineas,"  bow  and  where 
he  shall  delirec  this  and  that  line — hut  there 
is  no  sabjectlve  insight,  no  heed  of  the  fires 
that  barn  within,  no  psyoholo^cal  study,  no 
imaginative  grasp  of  tlie  obaracler  of  the 
melanchol;  and  philosophic  prince.  His  con- 
ception is  that  Hamlet  is  wboll;  sane,  but  he 
never  sneceedB  in  catching  even  the  spirit  of 
the  uaamed  madness ;  no  **  antie  dispoaition  " 
oonfonndB  the  oonrt ;  he  never  **  nnpaclts 
his  heart  with  words,"  for  his  heart  carries 
no  barden.  So  sedate,  so  calm,  bo  sane,  bo 
balaneed,  so  fine  and  oonrtly  a  Haml^  wonld 
nerer  have  given  Icing,  qneen,  or  courtiers,  a 
moment's  onea^oess.  He  listens  to  the  plac- 
ets in  tbetr  bial-apeeches  coolly,  and  when 
he  finds  himself  alone  gives  no  hint,  in  the 
most  impolsire  and  passionate  speech  in  the 
play,  either  in  manner  or  expression,  of  the 
tumult  of  feeling  which  the  words  describe. 
Id  the  play-scene  be  makes  a  telling  picture 
by  graceful  posing  on  the  floor ;  and  in  fact 
throughout  this  actor  is  alwaya  good  in  a 
stage-sense,  but  nerer  really  any  thing  more. 
He'is  not  vigorous  enough  to  please  the  un- 
tutored, nor  iniroapective  eoough  to  charm 
the  lovers  of  Shakespeare's  great  crea- 
tion. 


Thz  current  tone  of  amusements  baa  had 
an  ^reeable  and  unique  variation  in  the 
performance  of  the  juvenile  Mexican  Opera 
Troape  at  Daly's  Theatre.  For  the  most 
part,  we  associate  with  childish  performers  a 
pretty  niAMf^  merely  a  Usidi^^  stammering 
approaeh  toward  art,  with  which  we  sympa- 
thize as  with  the  every-day  gambols  of  child- 
hood, or  else  we  are  pained  with  watching 
the  results  of  some  drill,  prematurely  Imposed 
for  the  eonsumction  of  a  formal  mechan- 
ism. 

Neitfaw  of  these  feelii^  found  place  in 
listening  to  the  childish  artiste  of  this  troupe, 
whose  ages  range  from  six  to  fifteen  years. 
The  whole  performance,  while  showing  the 
marks  of  a  fruitful  discipline  and  hard  work, 
had  none  of  that  cold,  metallic  click  ordinari- 
ly fouDil  in  child-actors.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  the  performers  indicated  a  large 
share  of  the  geouine  artistic  spirit.  This 
came  out  specially  in  the  singing  and  acting 
of  Carmen,  Guadalupe,  and  Estevan  U.  Y.  Mo- 
ron ( Orande-DufdiMte,  Wanda,  and  FriU).  To 
hear  their  childish  voices  "  pipe  out ".  such 
marvdous  imitations  of  the  best  performers 
of  the  school  of  I->enoh  opiraJiouffe,  was  as 
quaint  and  amusing  a  thing  as  can  be  well 
imagined.  It  wasno  soulless  mimicry,  but  a 
reproduction  exact  and  finished,  colored  and 
brightened  by  a  genuine  childish  quaintness. 
AU  the  cAm  end  fiexiUlity  in  acting,  all  the 
Toeal  tricks  and  graces,  ao  &r  aa  the  ocgans  of 
ebildren  could  execute  them,  were  charming- 
ly effeoied,  even  to  runs  and  trills. 

The  entertainment  was  one  of  so  much 
Interest,  so  far  apart  from  the  commonplace 
and  familiar,  that  we  regret  it  oonld  not  have 
been  lengthened  to  an  engagement  of  another 
week.  The  many  children  in  the  audience, 
and  the  deep  interest  shown  by  them,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  ia  an  untrodden 
field  in  the  way  of  standard  amusements  which 
might  be  profitably  filled. 


OUS  PABtS  LBTTBS. 

Auguit  17,  1875. . 

THE  warm  weather,  which  has  set  in  at 
last,  has  rather  hindered  any  artistic  or 
literaiy  developments  for  the  past  week.  Peo- 
ple are  thinking  of  getting  out  of  town  more 
than  of  enjoying  new  books,  new  plotnres,  or 
new  plays.  But  summer  is  wellnigh  over, 
and  I,  for  one,  will  not  be  sorry  to  aay  ftre- 
well  to  its  dullness.  For  summer  it  a  dull 
seaBon  in  all  cities,  even  in  Paris. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  some, small  activity 
manifested  by  the  publishers.  Michel  L^vy 
has  just  issued  a  new  novel  by  George  Sand, 
entitled  "  FInmarande."  The  "  Tales  of  a 
Grondmotber,"  by  the  same  celebrated  au- 
thor, is  now  running  as  a/ewiUOon  through 
the  columns  of  one  of  tiie  leading  joumala  of 
Paris.  Deguroe-Cadot  baa  published  "The 
Mystery  of  Weatfleld,"  an  American  romance 
in  the  style  of  Edgar  Poe  (they  pronounce  the 
poet's  surname  as  a  word  of  two  syllablaa  over 
here,  hy-tbe-by),  by  Emile  Desbeanx.  The 
twelfth  number  of  the  *'  Geography  "  of  Elis^e 
Beclua  has  just  been  issued  by  Haohctte,  and 
the  fourth  volume  of  Honssaye's  "  Mille  et 
une  Nuits  Parisiennes  "  ("  La  Dome  aux  Dia- 
mants"),  by  Dentn.  From  the  same  publish- 
er  we  have  a  very  remarkable  novel  by  B41ot, 
which  is  interesting  as  containing  sundry  cu- 
rious details  respecting  the  houses  for  female 
correction,  or  feminine  prisons,  of  France. 
This  work,  which  forma  the  fourth  volume  of 
a  aeries  entitled  *'  Mundane  Mysteries,"  bears 
tiie  name  of  **  Une  Maison  Centrole  des  Fem- 
mea."  The  details  respecting  the  regulations 
of  such  honaea  have  been  oareftally  collected 
from  authentic  aourees,  and  the  irork  abounds 
in  omioua  information  and  aathentie  anec- 
dotes. We  give  an  extract  which  may  prove 
interesting : 

"  In  these  prisons  for  women  absolute  si- 
lence forms  a  portion  of  the  penalty.  Any  in- 
fraction of  this  enforced  dumbness  is  severely 
punished.  Even  during  recreation,  which  is 
merely  a  promenade  in  the  yard,  it  is  forbid- 
den to  the  prisoners  to  communioate  with 
each  other.  The  greatest  favor  that  can  be 
conferred  on  them  is  to  restore  to  them,  if  but 
for  a  moment,  their  liberty  of  speech;  Tet, 
they  never  foil  to  abnae  the  privilege.  To 
prove  that  atatement  we  have  only  to  dte  the 
following  official  anecdote : 

"  M.  Bailie,  the  director  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  prisons,  was,  in  186S,  invited 
to  the,;^^  at  Gomptdgne,  and  was  questioned 
by  the  empress  respecting  certain  details  rela- 
tive to  the  regalationa  of  the  establishment  of 
which  he  was  the  director.  On  learning  the 
rule  of  enforced  silence,  the  empress  said, 
pityingly :  '  Poor  women,  that  is  a  severe  pun- 
ishment. I  desire  that  your  sojourn  here  and 
my  conversation  with  you  should  be  of  some 
service  to  them,  and  I  request  you  to  permit 
your  priuouera  to  converse  finely  together  dur- 
ing twenty-four  hours.* 

Of  eonrse  M.  BaQle  was  obliged  to  give 
orders  to  that  effect.  At  onee  a  number  of 
private  eouversations  were  organised.  But 
one  hour  later  the  conversations  were  ebanfced 
into  arguments.  Cries  and  screams  succeeded, 
heads  grew  hot,  and  all  these  unhappy  creat- 
ures, habituated  to  silence,  became  drunken 
with  their  own  worda,  like  a  usually  sober 
man  whom  one  i;lass  of  wine  intoxicates.  They 
disputed,  they  qnarrelcd,  they  struck  each  oth- 
er, they  flung  the  earthen  pots  at  each  other's 


I  heads.  It  was  necessary  to  summon  the  turn- 
keys, and  tbey  were  saluted  by  cries  of  *Tive 
la  S^publique  I ' 

'"That  we  have  been  permitted  the  use 
of  speech,'  the  prisoners  had  said  among  ' 
each  other,  '  is  a  sign  that  great  events  have 
taken  place ;  the  empire  must  have  been  over- 
thrown and  the  repuhlio  prodeimed.  Let  us 
salute  this  new  revolution !  * 

"  It  was  hard  to  persuade  them  that  Na- 
poleon III.  still  oeeupied  the  throne  of  Ftanee, 
and  that  it  was  to  the  Intervention  of  the  em- 
preas  that  they  owed  the  fkvor  wluch  they  had 
just  abused." 

Among  these  female  prisoners  were  eerenl 
criminals  of  peculiar  atrocity. 

"  The  only  one  who  was  put  into  solitary 
conflnement  was  La  Quiniou,  who,  after  hav- 
ing tried  to  set  fire  to  the  prison  at  Bennea 
without  succeeding,  managed,  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1871,  to  burn  down  the  female  priaon  at 
Vaonee  by  means  of  pladng  hot  coela  under 
packets  of  rags.  One  priaoner  was  suffocated, 
and  tiie  establishment  waa  totally  destroyed. 
For  this  crime  La  Quiniou  waa  condemned  to 
death,  hut  her  ponishmmit  was  commuted  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  She  would  have 
been  suffered  to  remain  amid  the  other  prison- 
ers, and  would  have  lived  side  by  side  with 
them,  had  she  not  had  the  impudence,  when 
in  the  car  thst  waa  conveying  her  to  the  Mai- 
son  Gentrale,  to  say  to  her  companions : 
*  They  had  better  look  out,  or  Pll  bum  down 
Clermout,  as  I  have  burned  Vanues ! '  This 
speech  being  repeated  to  M,  Bailie,  he  de- 
manded and  received  permisstoo  to  place  his 
dangerous  charge  in  solitary  confinement. 

"  Among  tiie  criminals  of  a  higher  sto^m 
of  life  might  be  mentioned  the  famous  Hadome 
Frigord,  who  vos  condemned  to  perpetoal  im- 
prisonment for  having  poisoned  one  of  b& 
ftienda  in  the  fbreat  of  Fontaineblean,  and 
Mademoiselle  Doudet,  the  EngUsh  governess, 
who  was  sentenced  to  ten  years*  confinement 
for  having  inflicted  atrocious  tortures  on  the 
children  confided  to  her  care.  The  case  of 
this  last  was  a  curious  one,  on  account  of  the 
protection  and  sympathy  which  were  acc<»iled 
to  her.  A  Protestant  clergyman,  an  embassa- 
dor, three  cabinet  ministers,  a  lord,  and  a  royal 
personage,  were  all  Interested  in  the  fate  of 
that  creature.  Solicited  on  all  sides,  forced  at 
last  to  obey  formal  orders  from  those  higher 
in  authority,  the  dtreotor  was  obliged  to  eep- 
arate  Mademoiselle  Doudet  from  the  other 
women,  to  give  her  a  spacious  apartment  as  a 
bedroom,  and  to  supply  her  table  with  deli- 
cate food.  In  the  Interests  of  discipline,  H. 
Bailie  soon  ohtoined  the  removal  of  Made- 
moiselle Doudet  from  his  establlshoiest.*' 

M.  Julian  Klaozko,  in  the  current  namber 
of  the  Stmt  da  Devx  Mondet,  concinues  hia 
interesting  sketch  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Ue 
gives  an  account  of  a  little  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  1865,  and  which  created  at  tbe  time 
much  talk.  Tbe  convention  of  Qastein  hud 
just  been  concluded,  and  the  famous  inter- 
view of  Biarritz  bad  not  yet  taken  place,  ■wben, 
in  the  month  of  August  of  that  year,  happened 
what  waa  called  the  Lncoa  afiTalr.  The  p^t 
ftiture  prinee-ehanoellw  of  the  empire,  then 
merely  the  Count  von  Biamarok,  aat  for  a 
oairt«-d*-tM*  photograph  in  company  with 
Madams  Lacea,  then  prima  donnm  of  the  Bor- 
al  Opeia-Uonae  at  Berlin.  Our  autiior  says 
that  they  vere  taken  in  a  romantio  attitude, 
a  story  in  wUok  there  is  not  u  word  of  trath, 
as  I  possess  a  copy  of  the  photograph  in  quee- 
tion,  and  the  pair  are  seated  as  prosaically  u 
possible,  one  on  either  side  of  a  Uttle  table. 
M.  von  Bismarck,  whose  profile  is  turned 
toward  the  apectator^is  indeed  looking  at  tbe 
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kdj,  but  khe  ifl  gazing  forth  into  space  in  tbe 
mo*t  UDBTmpathetic  manner  imaginable.  The 
picture  was  taken,  it  is  said,  at  the  earnest 
•olidtation  of  a  poor  pbotof^pher  at  whose 
rooms  M .  tod  BUmarek  aod  Madame  Lucca 
chanced  to  meet,  and  who  aav  In  aneh  an  un- 
usual combination  of  personages  an  opportu- 
nity for  making  a  aensational  picture.  The 
picture  did  create  a  sensation — not  only  a  sen- 
aation  but  a  scandal— so  much  so  that  all  the 
pictures  and  the  negatives  as  well  were  bought 
up  and  destroyed  by  the  police.  Some  stray 
copies,  however,  found  their  way  into  Aoatria, 
where  the  great  Prussian  was  far  from  being 
▼err  cordially  beloved,  and  it  was  in  Vienna 
that  my  copy  was  purchased.  It  ronst  be  re- 
membered that  Panliae  Lucca  in  those  days 
was  far  from  beiag  the  scandalous  personage 
that  she  afterward  became,  eapeoially  ia  these 
later  daya  of  many  hushands  and  many  di- 
voToes.  A  latter  oonoaming  the  aflkir  ftom 
the  pan  of  M.  TodBienuTok  himielf  is  gtren 
at  length,  and  it  is  rather  amasiog  to  aee  how 
he  goes  round  and  round  the  subject  without 
giving  any  positive  answer  to  the  queries  of 
his  correspondent,  who  is  evidently  quite  ex- 
ercised about  the  matter. 

Mr.  1>.  B.  Knight  is  atill  hard  at  work  at 
Poisay  od  bis  "  Uarket  Scene"  and  "Harvest 
Scene."  Both  these  pictures  are  already  sold, 
the  first  to  Mr.  Anthony  Drezel,  the  well- 
known  Philadelphia  banker.  The  studiea  for 
the"  Market  Scene"  were  made  fh>m  actual  life, 
the  artut  sitting,  with  his  sketch-book  on  his 
laPf  in  the  open  street,  on  market-days,  and, 
whenever  any  picturesque  group  stnujc  his 
eye,  rushing  to  secure  the  immobility  of  the 
peraonages  by  some  amall  payment.  The 
paintiDg  will  thus  have  all  the  Tividnesa  and 
▼itality  of  real  life.  The  "  Harvest  Scene  " 
was  almost  literally  painted  in  the  open  fields. 

There  is  a  continual  talk  of  forthcoming 
novelties  at  the  Grand  Op4ra,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  they  do  not  come.  Mademoiselle  de 
Beszk^  ifl  to  create  her  second  character  to- 
morrow night;  it  is  MathUde  in  "William 
Tell,"  I  qnestibn  much  whether  her  voice 
and  style  will  be  found  as  well  suited  to  the 
music  of  Bosaiai  as  that  of  Thomas  or  Verdi. 
Favre  is  to  make  his  rmtNe  in  the  character 
of  i>oi»  ^tMK,  which  opera  ia  to  be  brought  out 
for  the  occasion.  The  scenery  is  all  ready, 
■nd  rehearaula  are  prooeeding  briskly.  Ver< 
gnet,  who  has  a  good  tenor  voioe,  but  ia  aa  vol* 
gar  as  a  boiled  eabhage,  is  to  be  the  Don  OUa- 
vio.  Midan-Carvallio,  who  Is  forty-five  if  she 
is  a  day,  is  to  personate  Z«rlina;  and  poor,  old, 
fat,  voiceless  Gneymord  will  play  Donna  Elvira. 
If  ever  n  Don  Juan  was  justified  in  running 
away  trnm  his  wife,  it  will  be  he  of  the  pres- 
ent cast.  The  scenery  of  "Eobert  le  Diable" 
i«  all  ready,  and  it  is  aaid  that  this  will  bo  the 
most  gorgeous  of  sU  the  operas  as  yet  per- 
formed at  the  Grand  Op^ra.  Camille  Doncet's 
pretty  comedy  of  "Zjo  Baron  Lafleur"  has 
been  revired  at  the  Com^die  Fran^ise,  and  is 
admirably  played  by  Coqaelin  and  Dinah  F^- 
lix.  Strange  that  tUa  last,  the  sister  of  the 
greateat  of  Fresoh  tragic  aetresses-rthe  won- 
drous Bacbel — should  be  the  most  viTadoua 
and  sparicling  of  French  atage  vnANltm.  The 
play  itself  is  a  auooessftal  attempt  to  re^ve,  on 
the  modem  stage,  the  style  and  personages  of 
the  Molidresque  comedy. 

The  dramatic  event  of  the  week  has  been 
the  production  of  "  Jean-Nu-Pieds"  at  the 
Vaudeville.  Tt  is  a  four-act  drama  in  verse, 
from  the  pen  of  a  comparatively  young  author, 
M.  Albert  Delpit,  In  construction  and  ohar- 
Mterixation  it  betmya  the  inexperience  of  an 
uiipraoti<ed  hand,  and  the  plot  reminds  one 
too  mneh  of  that  of  Tiotor  Hugo's  "Ninety- 


Three  \ "  but  it  has  one  strong  qualification — it 
is  interesting.  The  piece  opens  on  the  9th  of 
August,  179S,  the  day  of  the  taking  of  the  Tni- 
leriea  by  the  mob,  and,  by  an  odd  coincidence, 
the  first  representation  took  place  on  the 
9th  of  August.  The  MarguiM  dt  Xardif/on,  a 
venerable  Breton  noble  and  a  fknatic  ro^- 
ist,  has  thres  sons.  Tbe  eldest  is  sisin  In  the 
massacre  of  the  9th  of  August;  the  second, 
Jea»f  is  an  ardent  republican ;  while  j7mn', 
the  youngest,  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
monarchy,  like  his  father  and  his  eldest  broth- 
er. Jean  dt  Kardigan  is  in  love  with  Fer- 
nandty  the  daughter  of  the  republican  deputy 
HetTord.  He  becomes  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  republic,  and  gains  the  lohriquei  of 
Jean-Nu-Pied^yyy  an  heroic  deed,  which  ren- 
ders him  popular.  His  brother  becomes  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Vend^an  insurrection,  and 
wins  the  heart  of  Jtrn't  love,  Femande  Ifs- 
trard.  Tbe  Marqttit  and  Mmri  are  captured 
by  /MA'a  soldiery,  are  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, and  are  sentenced  to  death.  By  meads 
of  his  own  passport,  Jmn  contrives  that  hia 
brother  shall  escape,  and,  taking  fftnri't  place 
in  the  prison,  he  dies  in  his  stead,  blessed  and 
pardoned  In  the  last  hour  by  the  father  whom 
he  accompanies  to  execution  and  whose  doom 
he  shares.  This  last  situation  is  peculiarly 
strong  and  striking.  But  the  great  mistake 
of  the  dramatist  is  made  by  depicting  i/«m  as 
false  in  this  last  moment  to  the  republican 
principles,  which  had  led  him  to  forsake  his 
father,  his  family,  and  tbe  olden  cause  of  his 
race.  The  character  of  the  stem  republi- 
can, ^vrard,  ia  probably  tha  hest-delineated 
one  in  the  piece.  Tbe  company  of  the  Vaude- 
ville is  hai^ly  suited  to  the  person^on  of  the 
rhymed  drama.  Stuart,  who  pli^ed  in  New 
York  last  season  in  that  disastrous  failure,  the 
"  Hero  of  an  Hour,"  personated  Jean  de  Ear- 
digan  fairly  well,  but  Ids  features  lack  mobili- 
ty and  his  voice  is  unpleasant.  Charly,  iVom 
the  Arabigu,  played  ffevrard  admirably;  and 
Madame  Dnpont  -  Vernon,  a  recruit  ftrom  the 
Com4die  Fran^alse,  lent  tbe  charm  of  her  cul- 
tivated and  polished  diction  to  the  utterances 
of  Ftmande,  but  she  is  plun  in  person  and 
lacks  fervor  as  an  actress. 

Poor  Sophie  Hamet,  the  original  Fhxikarde 
of  the  "  Deux  Orphelioes,"  is  dead.  She  was 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  has  been  ailing  for 
some  time  past.  She  used  to  be  known  on  the 
bills  merely  as  Madame  Sophie,  tiU,  on  assum- 
ing tbe  rflb  of  La  ftwAarde,  she  took  also  lier 
surname.  On  being  asked  the  reason  of  her 
BO  doing,  she  made  answer,  "  My  son  is  study- 
ing at  the  Conservatoire,  and  I  thought  it 
might  aid  him  before  the  jndgea  when  he  came 
to  compete  for  a  prize,  were  it  known  that  he 
had  a  mother  who  was  already  a  successful 
aotresa."  Poor  Sophie  Hamet  I  She  was  a 
good  mother  and  a  good  woman,  and  yet  she 
played  the  part  of  tbe  atrocious  old  hag 
in  "Lea  Deux  Orphclinefl"  with  such  strik- 
ing realism  that  the  excitable  audience  of 
the  upper  tiers  used  to  hurl  insulting  epi- 
thets St  her,  and  once,  even,  a  band  of  strong- 
armed  danue  dt  la  MUle  waited  outside  the 
stage-door  to  give  her  the  thraahing  which 
they  thought  that  her  treatment  of  poor  blind 
Zouiti  richly  merited.  Fortunately,  their  pur- 
pose was  discovered,  and  Madame  Hamet  was 
smuggled  out  of  the  fVont-door,  thus  escaping 
her  ferocious  would-be  assailants. 

LUOT  H.  HOOPBB. 


OTTB  LOJTDOir  LETTEB. 
"  Babom"  Qiuwr'anew  iavcstment,  the  lit- 
tle evening  EehOy  which  rumor — and  rumor  is 
very  busy  at  this  dull  season— says  is  to  be 


made  into  a  morning  publication,  like  its  big 
rivals  the  Standard^  Telegraph,  and  Daily  Netce^ 
has  been  giving  us  some  information  about  Mr. 
Carlyle  which  is  not  generally  known.  Every 
thing  anent  the  great  Chelsea  sage  is  of  interest, 
wherefore  I  quote  the  f  alo'i  remaika : 

"It  Is**  (runs  the  article)  "generally  sop- 
posed  that  Mr.  Carlyle  studied  st  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  for  tbe  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  only  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  *  license ' — 
the  Presbyterian  equivalent  to  holy  orders — 
that  he  shrank  fh>m  becoming  a  clergyman. 
This  now  turns  out  to  be  a  mietake.  Mr,  Car- 
lyle passed  fVom  school  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  at  a  very  early  age,  and  studied  the 
subjects  embraced  in  what  ia  known  in  Scot- 
land as  the  Arts  curriculum — that  general  and 
comprehensive  course  of  culture  which  forms 
the  ^lude  to  special  professional  stbdy ;  but 
whaterer  nuiy  hare  been  his  own  orij^l  in- 
tentions, or  those  of  his  fkUier,  a  shrewd 
Seotehman  and  sound  Calvinlst,  tbe  flitnre 
author  of  *  Sartor  Resartus'  never  attended 
any  tbeologloal  classes.  From  college  he  went 
to  Annan,  obtaining,  1^  public  competition^ 
tbe  post  of  mathematical  teacher  in  the  burgh 
Bcbool  there,  at  which,  singularly  enough,  he 
had  received  his  early  educntion.  After  two 
years,  be  exchanged  this  nituatiou  for  a  simi- 
lar one  in  Kirkcaldy,  where  his  boyish  ac- 
quiuntance  with  Edward  Irving  developed  into 
a  memorable  and  now  historic  intimacy.  Tired 
of  the  school-master's  life,  be  left  Kirkcaldy  in 
two  years  more  for  Edinburgh,  Where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  reading  enormously  In  the 
UniTer^ty  Library,  and  to  literary  woric  of 
that  lower  order  which  he  himself  has  called 
*  the  stray-ground  husbandries.'  At  leugth, 
releaae  Arom  drudgery  came  In  the  lhape  of  the 
tutorship  to  Charles  Buller.  But  at  no  time 
after  hia  university  studies  came  to  on  end  did 
Mr.  Carlyle  contemplate  entering  the  ministry. 
However  interesting  it  may  be,  therefore,  to 
speculate  upon  the  infiuence  a  Bevcrend  Thom- 
as Carlyle  would  have  bad  upon  religions 
thought  in  the  present  time,  there  is  no  basis 
of  fact  for  such  speculations.  Any  attempt  to 
make  an  inference  aa  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  opinions 
— his  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy — fi-om  a  aup- 
poaed  reftisal  on  his  part  when  a  young  man 
to  subscribe  certain  theological  standards,  is, 
of  oourse,  equally  idle." 

Quite  bo;  but,  then,  some  writers  are  so 
fond  of  speculating!  Why,  aren't  there  people 
up  to  this  very  day  opeonlatlng  what  Shake- 
speare would  have  become  ifhe  hadn't  been  the 
son  of  a  butcher! 

We  have  a  phenomenon  in  London  just 
now — the  "smallest  man  in  the  world."  I 
don't  know  whether  he  has  ever  been  in  tbe 
States  or  not.  His  real  name  is  Jean  Han- 
nema,  his  nickname  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and 
his  native  place  Franekcr,  in  Holland.  His 
height  tallies  with  the  number  of  his  years — he 
ia  twenty-six  years,  and  he  stands  jusi  twenty- 
aix  Inches  in  hia  stockings.  Tes,  he  ia  actually 
half  a  fbot  shorter  than  Tom  Thumb,  and  is, 
moreover,  it  Is  sdd,  quite  as  aocomplished.  In 
sooth,  he  is  a  veiy  Eliha  Borritt,  fbr  he  ean 
oonverae  fluently  in  English,  French,  Dutch, 
German,  and  Italian.  Probably,  like  Poraon, 
he  "  thinks  in  Greek." 

Here  is  an  anecdote  which  has.just  been 
told  me  of  "Owen  Meredith,"  the  present 
Lord  Lytton  ;  I  shouldn't  like  to  vouch  for  Its 
authenticity,  but  'twill  serve :  Walking  down 
Ludgate  Hill,  not  very  long  ago,  a  low  fellow 
pushed  rudely  against  him,  and  made  some 
unpleasant  remark.  "Sir,"  said  his  lordship, 
sternly,  his  "donder"  rising  immediately, 
"do  yon  know  whom  yon'rfsSdiM^gVl  <^ 
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*'No,  I  don't,**  replied  the  man,  ioBolently. 
**Theii  ni  leave  yon  to  find  out,"  continued 
the  yoixag  nobleman.  "  Meamohile,  go  to  the 
devil/"  And  tlie  fellow  went ;  that  is  to  say, 
his  lordship  looked  at  him  so  defiantly  that  he 
walked  away.  Tour  late  guest,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Toole,  is  at  present  "starring"  in  the  British 
provinces,  previous  to  his  "  first  appearance  in 
London  siaoe  his  return  from  America,"  at  the 
Guietv,  on  November  8th.  Mr.  Toole  makes 
quite  little  fortaaea  by  these  provincial  toore. 
The  managers  of  even  the  minor  theatres  pay 
htm  fifty  poanda  a  night — ay,  and  find  the 
•peeolation  pay,  too.  You've  no  idea  bow 
popular  he  is  among  us ;  let  me  whisper  it, 
he's  s  maefa-^verrated  man.  A  &r  abler  come- 
dian, Hr.  Charlei  Mathewa,  but  who  "  draws  ** 
nothing  like  so  well,  will  also  appear  at  Mr. 
Hollingshead's  theatre  soon.  Well  may  Mr. 
MatliBws  be  dubbed"  the  evergreen  I "  Though 
aeventy-two  years  of  age,  he  is  as  hale  and 
active  OS  many  a  young  man  of  twenty.  I 
may  tell  you  here  that  Boueioault  opens  with 
"Shaughraun"  at  Drury  Lane,  on  September 
4th,  and  that  Mr.  Jefferson  will  impersonate 
JXp  Van  WiniU  on  the  Sd  of  November,  at 
the  Princess's, 

An  adaptation  of  the  younger  Dumas's 
"  llonsienr  Atphonae  "  haa  been  produced  at 
the  Qlohe,  The  adapter — be  has  changed  the 
title  to  Love  and  Honor  ia  Hr.  Campbell 
Olarke,  the  Paria  correepondent  of  the  IMij/ 
Td«graph.  The  aame  gentleman's  version  of 
*'Eose  Michel "  met,  you  will  remember,  with 
a  disaatroDs  fate  at  the  Qaiety  some  months 
ago— a  fact  in  a  great  measure  owing,  it  is  only 
fair  to  add,  to  Mrs.  Oladstane's  inadequate 
peraonation  of  the  title  rhle.  However,  Mr. 
Clarke's  new  play  bids  fair  to  be  a  success.  It 
is  much  more  compact  than  "  Boae  Michel ; " 
then,  again,  it  doea  not  touch  on  such  delicate 
ground.  In  sooth,  aa  French  plays  go,  it  has 
almost  a  moral  tendenoy.  Of  oouree  you  know 
the  plot:  here  it  is  in  brief: 

**  Before  marrying  U.  de  Monbuglin,  a  cap- 
tidn  In  the  Frenoh  Navy,  Baymonde  de  Mon- 
taiglui  haa  been  the  semi-innooent  victim  of 
Ootave,  an  muerapnlona  young  rake,  who 
has  persuaded  her  into  a  false  marriage  and 
abandoned  her.  She  has  borne  him  aoUld, 
Adrienne,  thirteen  years  old  in  the  opeoing  of 
the  play,  and  then  living  with  some  peaaanta 
at  Rueil,  her  father  having  viaited  her  from 
time  to  time  under  the  aUas  of  M.  Alphonse ; 
while  her  mother,  who  haa  bees  less  cautions, 
ia  known  to  her  and  her  foster-parents.  Oc- 
tave's approaching  marriage  with  Madame 
Viotoire  Ouieharde,  a  wealthy  and  good-heart- 
ad,  but  withal  jealous  and  vulgar  widow,  leads 
him  to  explain  to  Madame  de  Hont^lin, 
whose  htuband,  a  late  eompanion-tn-arms  of 
his  father,  he  visit!  on  friendly  terms,  that 
aoDkething  most  be  done  with  their  daughter, 
lest  hia  proapeota  of  comfort  might  be  com- 
promised ;  and  ultimately  the  wife,  who 
atruggles  violently  against  deceiving  her  hus- 
band, consents  that  her  betrayer,  whom  she  de- 
apises,  shall  ask  him  to  receive  the  child.  This 
is  done,  Ootave  confessing  his  paternity  with- 
out compromising  tlie  lady,  and  Adrienne 
helping  to  keep  the  secret  by  repressing  her 
caresses  save  when  in  private.  But  now  Ma> 
dame  Ouieharde  intervenes,  her  curiosity  and 
suspicion  aroused,  and  eliciting  the  admission 
from  her  admirer  that  he  is  the  &t^er,  and  the 
ftlaehood  that  the  mother  ia  d«td,  rasolvee  to 
take  charge  of  the  dhild  herself.  Thereupon 
a  '  scene '  eoanea,  for  Madame  da  Uontaiglin, 
at  flrat  kindly,  and  then  so  enezgetieallj  as  to 
open  the  eyes  of  herhasband,  proteata  against 
the  aeparation.  He,  oomprehendiog  all,  for^ 
gives  her,  and  fllla  op  an '  acta  de  naiaaaaoe,' 


accepting  the  paternity,  which  Octave  refuses, 
though  he  is  compelled  to  sign  it  as  a  witness. 
Some  complioationa  arising  from  the  arrival 
of  Madame  Ouieharde,  who  haa  been  to  the 
midrie  meanwhile  and  declared  herself  to  be 
the  mother  of  Adrienne,  are  followed  by  the 
fall  of  the  curtain,  with  the  discomfiture  of 
the  villain,  discarded  for  hia  heartlessness 
rather  than  his  perfidy." 

Mademoiselle  Beatrie^'a  comedy  company 
anatain  the  various  charactera,  mademoiselle 
herself  enacting  the  heroine.  She  la  a  fln- 
iahed  and  graceful  actreas.  Mr.  Frank  Har- 
vey aa  Octave,  Mr.  J.  Carter-Xdwarda  aa  2f. 
da  MmtaigUn,  and  Miaa  G.  Saunders  aa  Madam* 
Cfttidkarde,  are  all  hirly  good.  So,  altogether, 
"Love  and  Honor "  may  ran  right  through 
this  "dead"  seaaon— this  season  of  gigantic 
gooseberries  and  sea-serpents. 

Mr.  Frederick  Macoabehad  a  most  enthu- 
siastic reception  at  the  pretty  little  Philhar- 
monic Theatre,  at  Islington,  a  few  evenings 
ago.  At  present  he  Is  giving  his  "  Begone, 
Dull  Care,"  there,  and  the  evening  alluded  to 
was  the  occasion  of  his  first  performance  since 
his  return  from  your  shores.  I  never  saw  a 
more  densely-crowded  house ;  I  never  heard 
more  liearty  and  spontaneous  applause. 

He  whom  Walter  Savage  lAndordnbhed**  a 
noble  poet "  haa  just  put  forth  a  new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  hia  veraa.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Capem, "  the  rural  poatman  of  BIdeford." 
Mr.  Oapem  is  in  some  respects  a  remarkable 
man ;  humble  though  his  calling  has  been,  the 
"divine  afflatua"  ia  certainly  hia.  Passing, 
letter-bag  at  aide,  to  and  fro  along  the  beau- 
tiM  Devonshire  lanes,  he  haa  drawn  inspira- 
tion like  Bums,  like  Hogg,  like  Tannahill, 
from  tree,  and  bush,  and  wild-fiower.  "  The 
rude  bar  of  a  stile  or  fleld-gate  has  often," 
aa  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  served  him  for  a 
writing-desk ;  or,  seated  on  the  side  of  some 
friendly  hedge,  his  post-bag  resting  on  hia 
knees,  he  haa  penciled  out  hia  tboughta  in  the 
rough,  to  be  poliabedup  in  the  little  cottage  at 
the  end  of  hia  outward  journey."  The  years 
are  beginning  to  weigh  faeavify  on  Ur.  Capem 
now,  and  no  longer  is  he  a  humble  letter-car- 
rier, bat,  like  (£>ldamith*B  paraon,  "  passing 
rich  on  fifty"— or  rather  sixty— *' pounds  a 
year,"  a  sum  which  is  allowed  him  from  the 
Civil  List.  Do  your  readers,  by-the-way, 
know  Mr.  Capem'e  poetry  1  In  ease  not,  let 
me  quote  a  specimen  lyric  from  the  volume  1 
have  referred  to—"  Wayside  Warbles  "— pnh- 
liahed  by  Messrs.  Yame  &  Co. : 

"  Xr  UTTU  LOTB. 
"  I  have  a  love  at  Aston  Hall. 
A  little  prattUng  darilnit ; 
She's  very,  very,  very  small, 

And  chatters  like  a  starling. 
Her  balr  Is  U^t,  her  eye  Une-brlgfat, 

Her  cheek  is  like  a  posy. 
And  ir  7on*wlBh  her  name  oatright, 
'TIs  lltUe  Baby  Rosy. 

"  She's  each  a  sweet,  wee,  winsome  thing, 

That,  spke  of  my  endeavor 
To  give  the  witch  the  cruel  fling, 

I  fear  that  I  must  have  her : 
She  comes  and  peers  Into  my  eyes. 

And  climbs  np  o^er  my  shoulder, 
Or  snares  me  by  some  fond  surpririP, 

Till  I  am  forced  to  hold  her. 

"  And  then  she  pulls  me  by  tbe  beard 

Or  clatches  at  my  glasses. 
Tin  I  begin  to  be  afear'd 

She'll  beat  my  Devon  laasds. 
God  keep  her  little  loving  heart ; 

I  wish  her  well  and  cozy. 
And  may  no  evil  bring  a  smart 

To  my  sweet  Baby  Rosy." 

Sorely  there  are  real  tenderneaa  and  genu- 
ine poetic  feeling  in  that.     Will  Willuks. 


A  ySW  MTSOLSUM-FVBNACB. 

DURING  a  recent  eonTersation  with  an 
oil-reBner,  who  was  deploring  the  fact 
that  there  was  so  poor  a  market  for  his 
wares,  we  took  occasion  to  remark  on  the 
'  efforts  now  being  made  to  devise  some  means 
for  burning  petroleum  under  boilers,  in  fur- 
naoes,  etc. — in  a  word,  for  using  it  as  a  fuel 
"  Well,  I  wish  they  would  hurry  up  and  dis- 
cover it,"  waa  the  reply ;  "  for  what  we  pro- 
ducers want  is  a  market  for  crude  or  refined 
oils,  and  any  such  discovery  as  you  suggest 
would  create  a  demand  at  once."  Nor  is  it 
the  producer  alone  who  would  be  benefited 
by  this  discovery.  Tbe  advantages  of  oil  as 
a  fuel,  if  it  can  be  safely  and  effectively 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  are  self  -  evidrat. 
Here  we  have,  in  a  oompaet  aod  readily-man- 
aged form,  a  heat-producit^  Bubstanee  of 
greater  relative  strength  than  eoal,  the  sup- 
ply of  which,  for  tbe  present  at  least,  is  fiiUy 
np  to  any  reasonable  demand. 

Engineer  -  In  -  eblef  Isherwood,  United 
States  Navy,  having  conducted  a  saice  cS 
experlmenta  "  upon  Tartous  systems  of  ntllte- 
tion  of  petroleum  as  a  Aiel,"  states  Ihe  ad- 
vantages of  its  nee  as  follows ; 

1.  A  reduction  of  the  weight  of  fam\ 
amoun^g  to  40.B  per  cent 

2.  A  reduction  in  bulk  of  86.B  per  cent. 

3.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  stokers 
In  tbe  proportion  of  foor  to  one. 

4.  Prompt  kindling  of  fires,  and  cooee- 
quently  the  early  attainment  of  the  maximsM 
temperature  of  fiimaoe. 

6.  The  fire  can,  at  any  mommt,  be  In- 
stantaneoualy  extinguished. 

With  such  decided  testimony,  from  se 
high  an  anthority,  In  favor  of  petroleum 
as  a  fuel,  the  reader  will  doubtless  be  in- 
doced  to  Inquire  why,  if  petroleum  be 
a  good  thing,  it  !s  not  used  at  once  t  To 
this  query  we  are  prompted  to  reply  as  was 
the  wont  with  our  good  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try at  College,  who,  on  the  f^lnre  of 

some  promised  experiment,  would  advasee 
timidly  to  the  desk,  remarking,  **  Toung  gw- 
tlemen,  the  experiment  is  a  fiUlnre,  but  the 
principle  remains  the  a«m&"  So  it  seems  to 
have  been  with  tbe  ntmiberiess  ezperimenta 
to  eflbct  the  eeonondeal  baming  of  petro- 
leum. We  ase  the  word  «eoiiei»Ma{  ndriaed- 
ly,  though  in  a  ohnaloal  rsUier  than  mereu- 
tile  sense.  Tbe  one  obstacle  to  the  eolation 
of  the  problem  has  been  the  deposition  of 
soot — that  is,  the  failure  to  effect  a  complete 
combuatioD  of  the  oil ;  and  it  is  to  tbe  sno- 
cessful  accomplishment  of  this  that  tbe  ef- 
forts of  inventors  have  been  chl^y  directed. 
The  question  as  to  how  tbe  oil  may  be  aafdy 
Introduced  into  the  f\imaoe  from  the  auf^y- 
tanks,  though  an  important  one,  has  been 
satisfactorily  answered.  The  plans  for  effoct- 
ing  a  complete  combustion  of  the  oil  may  be 
classified  under  two  general  b«ids.  Tbe  first 
relates  to  tbe  burning  of  liquid  oil  directly, 
and  tfle  other  to  the  previous  conversion  of  it 
into  gaa,  tbe  combustion  of  which  gives  th* 
beat  desired.  As  this  subject  is  one  of  veiy 
general  Intovat,  ancHts  the  sneoesa  of  my 
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inreDtion  m&y  result  to  the  Advantage  not 
only  of  large  consnmerB,  but  in  ever;  in- 
stance where  heat  is  needed,  we  are  in- 
duced to  lay  before  our  readers  the  accompa- 
nying illostration  of  one  of  the  more  recent 
inrentions.  While  not  being  understood  as 
iodorsing  this  or  any  other  patented  device 
to  which  we  refer  in  these  oolumns,  justice  to 
the  [QTentor  induces  us  to  state  that  the 
JBmgwering  and  Mining  Journal,  the  author- 
ity of  which  in  this  and  kindred  questions  will 
not  be  gainsaid,  in  referring  to  the  Eames  fur- 
nace, states  that  "  it  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  inraitions  of  our  fruitful 
times." 

Bj  a  rererenoe  to  the  Ulastradon,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Eames  fdmaoe  betongs  to  that 
class  where  the  petroleum  Is  first  eonverted 
into  a  gas,  vhieh  gas,  or  mixture  of  ft*^9B,  is 
conducted  into  the  fiirasee,  where  It  is  con- 
Bamed.  Professor  Henry  Wurtx,  having 
Bade  the  Eames  system  of  fUmaoe-working 
with  petroleum  a  special  study,  embodies  his 
Ttews  in  an  extended  report  favorable  to  the 
Inventor,  fnun  whieh  report  we  obtain  the 
following  deseripUon  of  the  furnace,  as  now 
in  eonstant  nse  to  Jersey  City : 

**  The  novel  feature  of  the  Eomet  fhmaoe  is 
the  vapor-geaerator,  shown  in  the  illustration 
bj  letters  A,  J,  D.  Here  we  have  a  oast- 
iron  resael,  A,  inclosed  in  briek  walls.  With- 
in this  Tessel  horisontal  shelves  project  fVom 
opposite  sides;  the  oil  conducted  from  the 
anpply-tanks  enters  this  iron  vessel  tADf  at 
the  seme  time  a  jet  of  steam,  under  a  pressure 
of  ten  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  heated  to 
incandesoence,  enters  from  below  through  the 
superheating  coil  B,  tiie  heat  for  this  coil  beinf; 
obtained  from  a  fire,  as  shown.  /  indicatBS  a 
ebiu-ge  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  iron,  for 
the  rehoattnfi;  of  which  the  furnace  is  dc- 
■ij^ed.  When  the  oil,  having  entered  at  D, 
be^ns  to  fall  over  the  shelves,  it  at  once  en- 
ooanters  the  rising  current  of  heated  steam ; 
the  reanlt  is  that  every  trace  of  oil  is  taken  np 
and  swept  into  a  mixing-ehamber,  whioh  occu- 
pies the  space  which  in  the  old  method  would 
be  «aod  fiir  the  Sre-box.  Between  tliis  eham- 
bar  and  the  fliniaoe  proper  is  a  brick  wall  bar- 


ing a  cellular  wall,  of  fire-bricks  placed  on 
end,  along  the  line  O.  WbUe  the  gae  is  enter- 
ing fmm  the  generstor^  a  blast  of  ur  comes  in 
at  J*,  and  mixes  with  it,  the  whole  passing  in 
through  M.  Here  the  com  bastion  be^ns,  and 
the  flames  are  projected  against  the  i^le  of 
iron  /,  and  Anally  pass  In  along  the  line  Indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  heating  the  boiler  above, 
and  passing  out  at  the  chimney." 

This  description  is  sufficiently  explicit 
to  illustrate  the  main  principle  of  the  in- 
vention, which  consists  in  the  volatilisation 
of  the  oil  by  the  aid  of  superheated  steam, 
and  its  subsequent  union  with  an  air-blast. 
By  tbis  means  it  is  claimed  that  a  complete 
combustion  of  all  the  carbon  is  effected. 
Whether  this  is  actually  the  case  may  vet  be 
a  question,  though  the  evidence  at  band  is 
certainly  meet  favorable.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fate,  good  or  bad,  of  this  special  furnace, 
the  final  solution  of  the  problem,  with  its 
important  effect  on  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, b  certain  to  come  tn  due  time.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  have  aocompllshed  some  ser- 
vice in  laying  the  aubjeot  before  our  read- 
ers, who^  in  spite  of  many  failures,  may  yet 
rest  assured  that  **  the  pi^udple  remdns  the 
same." 


Dusnre  the  early  stages  of  the  disotusion 
regarding  the  Influenoe  of  forests  upon  the 
annual  rainfall,  we  were indnoed,  by  what  was 
deemed  most  significant  testimony,  to  take 
the  ground  that  as  yet  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  at  hand  to  justify  the  popular  opin- 
ion that  the  removal  of  forests  resulted  in  the 
diminution  of  the  annual  rainfall.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Professor 
Draper  and  the  meteorological  records  to  prove 
that  the  average  rainfall  over  the  United  States, 
taken  year  for  year  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
baa  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  though 
the  removal  of  timber  has  been  rapid  and  con- 
stant. Although  we  were  inclined  to  consider 
this  opinion  regarding  the  annual  rainfUU  as 
sustained  by  abundant  evidence,  we  were  dso 
ready  to  admit  that  the  clearing  of  forests  did 
result  in  an  inoreaae  In  the  violence  and  num- 
ber of  our  local  freshets.  This  efilaot  was  at- 


tributed to  the  fact  that  forests  serve  to  check 
the  too  rapid  melting  of  the  snow,  while  they 
also  serve  to  hold  the  surfhee-wster  and  pre- 
vent its  too  rapid  fiow  down  the  hill-sides  to 
the  streams  below.  Then,  again,  the  irregu- 
larities of  surface,  caused  by  the  elevation 
around  the  base  of  each  tree-trunk,  and  the 
Intervening  depressions  thus  caused,  would 
seem  to  act  as  so  many  basins,  in  whioh  the 
fallinff  water  might  collect,  and  fh>m  which  it 
must  pass  either  by  absorption  or  evapora- 
tion. The  leaves  also  present  an  extended 
surface,  upon  whioh  a  certain  amount  of  water 
is  always  retained,  and  from  which  it  is  again 
returned  to  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation. 
We  are  thus  prompted  to  review  our  reanons 
for  believing  that  the  removal  of  forests  in- 
ereasesthe  liability  to  ftvshets  and  consequent 
inundations,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  reeent 
French  writer,  M.  Valine,  in  a  work  entitled 
'*  Etudes  stir  les  Inondations,"  takes  opposite 
ground.  The  main  argument  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion  that  forestH  do  not  dimin- 
ish the  violence  of  inundations,  is  that  over 
wooded  districts  "  mosses  and  plants  abound, 
beds  of  dry  leaves  accumulate  yearly,  and  fill 
up  all  the  interstices ;  the  roots  of  the  trees 
themselves  fill  up  the  fissures  in  the  rocks." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  claims  that  in 
the  cleared  regions  the  ground  is  kept  plouj^hed 
and  dear  of  weeds,  while  the  countless  num- 
bers of  ftirrows  and  ditches  give  the  soil  more 
time  and  opportunity  to  absorb  the  water. 
On  reviewing  tliis  argument,  it  is  evident  that 
the  writer,  in  support  of  his  theory,  is  led 
into  certain  evident  inconsistencies.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  claimed  as  against  the  forests  that 
the  roots  of  the  trees  fill  up  the  "  fissures  in  the 
rocks;"  and  yet  immedisteiy  afterward  and 
ID  the  same  connection,  we  are  informed  that 
in  the  cleared  regions  the  ground  in  kept 
plouffh^,  olthough  the  ploughing  and  furrow- 
ing of  rooky  slopes  is  a  rare  occurrence.  It  is 
true  that  the  vineyard  districts  along  the 
Shine  are  often  the  most  barren  of  hill-sides, 
and  yet  they  are  hardly  such  as  the  term 
**rod[y  fissures"  would  indicate.  Qranting, 
however,  that  in  exeeptinnal  cases  the  effisct 
may  be  as  stated,  it  is  evident  thst  to  ns  in 
America  the  oondltions  may  be  altered.  It  is 
a  demonstrable  fact  that  the  removal  of  forest 
in  many  of  our  wooded  dlatriatsis  not  foUowli* 
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by  tbe  «ab8eqaeat  onltivaUon  of  the  land,  and 
henoe  the  luf-oovered  snrfaoe,  now  hardened 
I  by  the  direct  aetioD  of  the  son's  ra;a,  soon  be- 
oomu  an  impeofltnble  table,  from  wbloh  the 
water  rnot  witbont  impediment  to  tbe  streams 
below.  We  would  not  have  given  to  the  dis- 
onsdon  of  this  qaestioa  so  extended  a  space 
were  it  not  that  tbe  subject  is  one  of  gen- 
eral interest,  the  recent  floods  in  Europe  hav- 
ing served  to  direct  public  attention  to  it,  and 
already  active  measoreB  are  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  indiaorimmate  destruotion  of  tim- 
ber, and  in  cases  of  cleared  lands  the  owners 
are  advised  to  begin  a  regular  system  of  tree- 
planting.  While  those  who  are  now  suffering 
fiom  these  ososes  are  engaged  in  devising  a 
remedy,  we  of  this  country  wonld  do  well  to 
adopt  the  wiser  course,  and  by  "  prevention  " 
avoid  the  need  of  cure." 

Th»  scheme  for  flooding  the  desert  of  Sa- 
bara  still  continues  to  attract  the  attention  of 
enffineers  and  meteorologists:  of  engineers, 
since  with  them  rests  the  solution  of  the  di- 
rect problems  relating  to  levels,  canals,  eto. ; 
and  of  meteorolo^sta,  since,  whether  with  good 
reason  or  not,  the  question  of  the  possible  cli> 
matio  changes  oonsequent  upon  the  ohan^ng 
of  a  desert  into  a  salt  sea  seems  to  be  wor- 
thy of  consideration.  As  we  have  already 
noticed  in  the  discussion  of  this  snbjeot,  there 
are  certain  observers  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
proolaim  that  tbe  flooding  of  so  greet  an  area 
will  result  in  such  modiflotflons  of  tempera- 
tore  and  wind-currents  as  would  change  the 
whole  olimatio  condition  of  Europe.  Among 
tbe  prominent  observers  who  take  this  ground 
is  Mr.  Kinahan,  of  tbe  Qcological  Survey  of 
Ireland,  who  thinks  it  a  subject  worthy  of  at- 
tention as  to  whether  the  submergenoe  of  Sa- 
hara would  not  cause  the  snow-line  in  Southern 
£orope  to  descend  to  its  ancient  limits,  and 
the  Bhine,  Danube,  and  other  rivers,be  cbaoged 
into  great  glaciers.  From  recent  reports,  it 
is  evident  that  these  dismal  forebodings  have 
had  little  effect  upon  tbe  ardor  of  the  original 
projectors  of  the  scheme,  and,  while  the  one 
party  has  been  busy  with  its  weather-maps 
and  rain-gauges,  the  other  boa  been  going 
over  the  ground  with  tripod  and  level,  wisely 
determiniog  to  first  settle  the  question  as  to 
wliether  tbe  land  of  the  desert  be,  infact,low- 
«r  than  the  a^jaoant  sea.  It  is  to  the  results 
of  these  special  observations  that  attention 
may  at  present  he  fitly  directed.  At  the  time 
that  U.  de  Lesseps  first  directed  the  attention 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Soienoea  to  the  sub- 
ject, an  expedition  was  appointed  to  take  the 
levels  of  the  region  of  the  Chotts  (flats)  in  order 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  area  which  was 
capable  of  being  submerged.  This  expedition 
was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Captain 
Sondatre,  the  ori^nal  projector  of  tbe  scheme ; 
with  him  were  associated  two  captains  end  a  lien- 
tenant  of  the  Etat  M^jor,  an  infantry -captain, 
a  surgoon-mqjor,  deputed  by  tbe  Oeographicsl 
Society,  and  a  young  mining-engineer.  We 
notioe  tbe  constitution  of  thui  a^edition  so 
fblly,  ^nee  the  further  oonrideratioa  of  the 
matter  was  dependent  upon  their  report,  and 
it  is  from  this  report  that  we  eondense  as  fol- 
lows ;  Four  months  were  consumed  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work ;  during  this  time  an 
entire  tour  of  the  Chotts  was  made,  and  El 
Quid  and  ITegrine  connected  by  a  transverse 
profile,  the  whole  distance  being  over  four  hun- 
dred ndles.  As  the  result  of  this  survey,  it 
was  determined  that  the  region  in  Algeria 
whoso  depression  below  the  sea-level  renders 
it  capable  of  being  flooded  has  an  area  of  six 
thousand  square  kilometres,  included  within 
M.88*  and  38.51*  north  latitude,  and  4.51*  and 


3.40*  east  longitude.  In  the  central  portion 
of  this  area  the  depression  varies  from  sixty 
to  ninety  feet.  It  was  also  ascertdned  that 
tbe  Chotts  Bharoa  and  ICelvir  were  auffi-^ 
dently  depressed  to  admit  of  submergenoe. 
Bhonid  this  great  work  be  ever  accomplished, 
the  fine  oases  of  the  Souf  would  be  converted 
into  islands,  since  the  lowest  of  them,  Debila, 
is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  tbe  sea-level. 
Tbe  engineering  problem  seomfl  thus  to  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and,  should  tbe 
report  of  Captain  Boudaire  be  favorably  re- 
ceived, we  doubt  not  on  early  attempt  to  ao> 
compliah  the  work  will  be  made. 

Or  the  many  papers  read  before  the  Ameri- 
oan  Association  at  their  late  meeting  at  De- 
troit, that  by  Professor  Biley  on  *'  Locusts  as 
Food  for  Man"  deserves  spsdal  mention. 
From  a  brief  report,  we  condense  as  follows : 
Before  reoonnting  his  own  cxpeilenoe,  the 
writer  refers  to  certain  historic  records  as  sop- 
porting  his— the  affirmative— side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Among  the  Hineveb  sculptures  in  the 
British  Museum  are  representstions  of  men 
carrying  various  meats  to  a  festival,  including 
locusts  tied  to  sticks.  In  Leviticus  and  else- 
where in  the  Bible,  the  locust  is  classed  as  a 
dean  meat  fit  for  man's  food.  Herodotus  names 
an  Ethiopian  tribe  which  fed  on  looosta,  and 
Livingstone  confirms  tbe  statement.  In  Mo- 
rocco, where  the  insect  appears  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  threaten  the  crops,  they  are  killed 
and  eaten,  and  roostsd  locusts  ara  to  be  found 
for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Tangiers  and  other 
<^ticB.  The  Jews  of  Morocco  regard  the  mark- 
ings under  the  thorax  of  the  female  locust  as 
Hebrew  characters,  placed  tiiera  to  Indicate  that 
the  food  is  clean,  and  thus  a  preference  is 
given  to  the  females-— not  altogether  a  vain 
superstition,  we  would  say,  since  it  creates  a 
demand  for  the  mother-locusts,  and  thus  checks 
so  undue  multiplication  of  the  pest.  It  is  also 
said  that  many  tribes  of  American  Indians 
make  nse  of  this  food. 

Begording  the  methods  by  wliich  the  locust 
is  rendered  palatable,  we  learn  that  those  of 
tbe  Old  World  being  large  ore  easily  prepared 
by  first  detaching  choir  wings  and  legs,  and 
tben  roasting,  boiling,  broiling,  frying,  or 
stewing  them.  The  Bomans  are  s^d  to  liave 
roasted  them  to  a  bright-golden  yellow.  In 
Bossia  tbey  are  salted  and  smoked,  and  the 
Hebrews  of  Morooco  use  the  salted  insect  as 
an  ingredient  of  a  mixed  dish,  which  Is  cooked 
on  Friday  and  eaten  cold  on  tbe  Sabbath — a 
&j  Boston  baked  beans.  With  such  established 
records  and  worthy  precedents  in  mind,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  so  wise  and  entbustastio  an 
entomologist  as  Professor  Biley,  since  he  knew 
every  thing  else  about  locusts,  should  wish  to 
know  their  flavor,  and  this  zeal  becomes  the 
more  worthy  when  it  is  remembered  that,  as 
an  incident  to  the  meal,  the  learned  epicure 
might  discover  the  flnal  remedy  for  extermi- 
nating the  pest— that  is,  to  eat  them  as  they  do 
in  Moroooo.  Be  the  motire  what  it  may— and 
we  doubt  not  it  was  a  wise  one— the  result  was 
that  he  fonnd  tbe  flavor  of  the  cooked  insect, 
prepared  in  almost  any  of  the  methods  de- 
scribed, qidte  agreeable.  Fried  or  roasted  in 
nothing  but  their  own  oil,  tbey  had  a  pleasant, 
nutty  flavor,  peculiar  but  agreeable.  All  the 
more  credit  is  due  the  professor  from  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  a  pr^udice  begotten  of  igno- 
rance, the  cook  and  servants  deserted  the  k  itoh- 
eil,  leaving  tbe  naturalists  masters  of  the  turn- 
ing-fork and  griddle.  "  But,"  aays  the  report, 
"  the  savory  messes  tbey  concocted  converted 
the  kitchen,  and  cooks  and  guests  alike  agreed 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  soups,  fticassees, 
and  fritters,  which  were  materially  composed 


of  locusts."  In  spite  of  the  character  of  the 
last  dtsh  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  lut- 
nraliats  did  not  '<  fritter"  oway  their  tiiu  in 
a  vain  endeavor,  but  made  of  th^  metl  ■ 
solentifio  and  a  onlinary  snooasa.  Tboafli 
prompted  to  review  this  paper  in  a  s«iifi.«. 
rious  spirit,  it  is  evident  that  the  serrtot  icn- 
dered  by  Professor  ]^ey  is  no  mean  one.  ¥e 
all  have  been  taught  to  commend  the  bnvei; 
of  the  man  who  ate  the  first  oyster,  and  jet  ve 
may  now  search  tbe  world  over  tat  him  wlio 
would  not  gladly  take  a  second.  Bo  mtj  it 
prove  with  tbe  locust ;  and,  initead  of  the 
truly  pathetic  appeals  for  food  which  reoentlj 
came  to  us  from  the  locust-invaded  distrittt, 
may  we  not  yet  receive  during  the  time  of  the 
next  invasion  equally  urgent  invitations  to 
come  out  and  share  with  our  Western  fiiendi 
in  that  royal  and  well-antbentioated  repnt, 
"  loousts  and  wild-honey  t " 

W>  recently  directed  attentim  tc  the  bet 
that  a  severe  oase  of  blood-poisoning  had  bea 
reported  in  England,  the  cause  of  which  ro 
proved  to  be  a  hat-band  which  had  bsen  col- 
ored by  some  poisonous  dye.  It  appein  tbit 
this  incident  haa  given  rise  to  a  more  extended 
investigation  as  to  the  constitution  of  mu;  of 
the  more-comm only -used  dyes.  That  green 
wall-paper  acts  injuriously  upon  tbe  health  of 
those  occupying  rooms  hung  with  it,  teems  to 
have  been  clearly  proved.  It  has  now  been 
ascertained  that  many  blue  papers  have  ilso 
arsenic  in  the  composition  of  the  dyeuaed. 
The  recent  introduction  and  extended  tin  of 
colored  or  striped  stockings,  and  tbe  evQ  rf- 
fects  experienced  by  the  wearers  of  thsm,litTe 
awved  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  phjndis 
and  aaalyat  to  the  question  of  the  dyes  nssd  ia 
coloring  them.  The  Bill  MaU  GauUt,  in  no- 
ticing the  evil  effects  of  wearing  colored  hose, 
cites  several  instances  where  the  first  symp- 
toms were  intense  irritation  in  the  skin  of  the 
feet,  swelling,  and  on  inflamed  sppesrinoe; 
then  an  outbreak  of  watery  blisters  of  all  lites, 
from  groups  of  the  size  of  bemp-seed  to  nn^e 
blisters  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  larger  tbin  ■ 
flve-shilliog  piece.  Thia  condition  va>  M* 
companied  by  general  feverishness,  rigon, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  a  sensation  of  pemding 
malaiM,  In  a  severe  attack  the  patient  ra 
rarely  able  to  walk  for  three  weeks,  and  sftcr 
oqe  attack  passed  off  it  was  often  followed 
another  of  a  milder  type.  In  one  case  a  gen- 
tleman was  obliged  to  wear  doth  shoes  foriq^ 
ward  of  eight  months,  and  with  other  patients 
the  system  has  been  so  impregnated  with  the 
poison  that  blisters  have  reappeared  st  inter- 
vals, not  only  on  the  feet,  bat  on  the  biodi, 
ears,  etc.,  for  more  than  three  years.  There 
was  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  and  method  of 
this  blood-poisoning,  for  tbe  blister*  first  csme 
in  stripes  corresponding  to  the  colored  stripei 
of  the  stockings,  and  tbe  laundresses  com- 
plained of  the  irritation  and  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  their  handa  after  washing  these  pn* 
sonons  artioles.  A  Scotch  lady  who  v^vA 
from  a  like  oanse  brought  a  anoeessfhl  suit 
ag^nst  tbe  firm  whidh  supplied  her  with  the 
goods,  and  it  was  formally  announced  by  them 
that  henceforth  the  use  of  oraenic  in  the  com- 
position of  tbe  dyes  would  be  discontinued. 
Although  having  no  wish  to  appear  as  "  alsmi- 
ists,"  yet  it  is  evident  that  tbe  occasion  is  one 
calling  for  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  both 
purchaser  and  manu&cturor.  As  wo  have  enff- 
gested  above,  these  facts  are  worthy  of  specisl 
consideration  at  present.  For,  while  the  f«eli- 
ion  of  wearing  striped  stockings  will,  without 
doubt,  soon  be  confined  to  gentlemen  alooe, 
yet  the  use  by  them  of  questionable  coloism^v 
result  En  tbe  disastrous  effects  above  described. 
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Bb.  Hbhbt  G.  Piitabd,  of  New  Tort,  con- 
tributes to  the  IMioal  Becord,  July  10th,  a 
valuable  paper  od  "The  Difi^aotion  Spectra 
or  Colored  Fluids,"  in  which  tbe  writer  not 
oolf  presents,  in  a  fonuble  manner,  tLe  ad- 
vantages of  the  diffraction  ^ratlntC  over  the 
prism  in  spectrum  analTsis,  bat  also,  by  the 
aid  of  »  simple  formula,  shows  bow  the  wave- 
length oorresponding  to  any  line  may  be  read- 
ily and  aoonntaly  determined.  Those  flonil- 
iar  with  the  speotroseope  and  ita  iisea  will 
readily  raoogniie  the  vsloe  of  any  simple  meth- 
od fbr  obU^ing  a  mathematiral  expressicm 
tar  any  or  all  of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  un- 
der examination.  In  addition  to  the  state- 
ment and  praotioal  application  of  this  formula, 
I>r,  Piffard  devotes  special  attention  to  a  dis- 
onsaion  of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  meth- 
ods of  analjaiB,  together  with  brief  reference 
to  the  several  forms  of  diffraction  g^ratings. 
Experience  has  nnqaestionably  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  in  chemistry  the  service  of  the 
speotrosoopo  will  be  mainly  confined  to  the 
examination  and  oomparisoo  of  absorption 
qwotm,  and  hence  any  oontribotioa  to  ttils 
bnnob  of  knowledge  can  bnt  be  of  great  sig- 
nifleanne  and  valne,  and  fhnn  the  ftet  that  the 
writer,  whoae  work  we  have  noticed,  speaka 
from  aotoal  and  carefbl  peraonal  obaervatlon, 
his  snggestiona  merit,  and  will  donbtlasa  re- 
eeire,  ape<dal  attenUon. 


jfOTJSWOBTnr  things  gleasbd  sxbx 

ASD  TSSSE. 

N  the  occaeion  of  the  celebration  in  New 
Tork,  August  28tb,  of  the  one  hmidred 
and  twen^-sixth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Goethe,  a  poem  of  grqat  beauty  and  force 
was  read  by  Hr.  Bayard  Taylor.  As  many  of 
our  readers  may  desire  to  preserve  this  pro- 
doctioa  in  a  more  permanent  form  than  oan 
be  afforded  by  a  morning  newspaper,  we  re- 
produce it  here : 

I. 

Whose  voice  shall  bo  Invade  the  spheres 
That,  ere  It  die,  the  Master  hears  f 
Whose  arm  l9  now  so  Btrong 
To  fling  the  votive  garland  of  a  song. 
Tbat  scMue  ftvsh  odor  of  a  worid  he  knew 
WUh  laige  enjoyment,  and  may  yet 
Not  ntterij  ftnget, 
Shall  reseh  his  place,  and  whisper  whenee  It 
grew? 

Dare  we  Invoke  blm,  that  he  panae 
On  trails  dfvlne  of  untmaglned  laws. 

And  bend  the  InmlnouB  eyes 
Experience  eooU  not  dim,  nor  Fate  sarprlse, 
On  these  late  honors,  where  we  fondly  seem, 
Him  thus  exalting,  like  him  to  aspire, 
And  roach,  in  oar  desire, 
Tbm  trlnm^  of  his  tcdl,  the  beau^  of  his  dream  1 

n. 

God  moalds  no  second  poet  bom  the  clay 
Time  on  CO  hath  cut  In  marble :  when,  at  last. 

The  veU  la  plucked  awi^. 
We  see  no  bee  fhmitlar  to  the  Fast. 

New  mixtures  of  the  elemeota, 
And  fresh  eBpooBalB  of  the  seal  and  senee, 

At  first  disguise 
Tba  saeoqjeetnred  Oenlus  to  onr  eyes. 
Tin  self-nnrsed  Mth  and  s^eocomaged  power 

Win  the  despotic  hour 
That  bids  oar  doabtiDg  laee  accept  and  teoognlie  I 

in. 

Ab,  who  shall  say  what  cloud  of  dtBregard, 
Oast  t>y  the  savage  ancient  flime 
Of  some  forgotten  name, 
ICaatled  the  CUan  bard  t 


Re  walked  beelde  the  etcong,  prophetic  sea. 

Indifferent  as  itself,  and  nobly  free ; 

While  roll  of  waves  and  rhythmic  sound  of  oars 

Along  Ionian  shores. 
To  Troy*8  high  story  chimed  In  nndertone. 
And  gave  his  song  Uie  accent  of  their  own  t 
What  claeslc  ghost  severe  war  enmmoned  np 
To  threaten  Dante,  when  the  bitter  bread 

Of  exile  cm  bis  board  was  spread. 
The  bitter  wine  of  bonsty  filled  bla  cop  t 
We  need  not  ask ;  the  unpropltionB  yean. 

The  hate  of  Quell;  the  lordly  Bueers 
Of  Delia  Scale's  court,  the  Boman  ban. 
Were  hut  as  eddying  duat 
To  hiB  firm-centred  trust; 
For  through  that  idr  without  a  star 
Burned  one  unwavering  bncon  bom  alhr. 
That  kept  him,  hie,  hud  cure,  the  stem,  Immortal 
man  I 

What  courtier,  stuflM  with  smooth,  accepted  lore 

Of  Bong's  patrician  line, 
Bnt  shrugged  his  velvet  riioolders  all  the  more. 
And  heard  with  bland,  Indntgent  (See, 
Ah  who  hcBtows  a  grace. 
The  homely  phrase  tbat  Shakeepeare  made  di- 
vine f 

Bo,  now,  the  dain^  souls  that  crave 
Ltgbt  sterolng-etones  across  a  shallow  wave, 
Shrink  ftorn  the  deepe  of  Goethe's  soundless  song  I 
So,  now,  the  weak,  Imperfoct  fire 
Tbat  knowa  but  balf  of  passion  and  desire 
Betrays  Itself  to  do  the  Master  wrong ; 
Turns,  dassled  by  his  white,  uncolored  ^ow. 
And  deans  bis  sevenfold  heat  the  wintry  flash  of 
snow  I 

IV. 

FBte,  like  a  grudging  child. 

Herself  once  reconciled 
To  power  1^  loes,  by  suffering  to  Ihme ; 

Weblog  the  Poet's  name 
With  blindness,  exile,  want,  and  alms  denied ; 
Or  let  fUnt  spirits  perish  In  their  pride ; 
Or  gave  her  Justice  when  Its  need  had  died ; 

But  as  If  weary  she 
Of  struggle  crowned  by  victory. 
Him  with  the  largeet  of  her  gifts  she  tried  I 

Frond  beauty  to  the  Ixv  she  gave : 
A  Hp  tbat  babbled  song,  yet  lared  the  bee ; 
An  eye  of  light,  a  forehesd  pare  and  ftee; 
Strength  ae  of  streams,  and  grace  aa  of  the 
wave  I 

Round  him  the  morning  air 
Of  lib  she  charmed,  and  made  bis  pathway  blr ; 

Lent  Love  her  lightest  chain. 
That  laid  no  bondage  on  the  hanghty  brain, 
And  cheapened  honore  with  a  new  disdain : 

Kept,  throngta  the  shocks  of  Time, 
For  him  the  haven  of  a  peace  sublime. 

And  let  his  sight  forerun 
The  sown  achievement,  to  Ihe  harreat  won  1 

V. 

But  Fortune's  darihig  stood  nnspolled : 
CsrMslng  Love  and  Pleasure, 
Be  let  not  go  the  Imperishable  treaanre : 
He  thought  and  sported ;  caroled  and 
tolled; 

He  stretched  wide  arms  to  clasp  the  Joy  of  Earth, 
But  delved  In  every  field 
Of  knowledge,  conquering  all  clear  worth 
Of  action,  that  ennobles  through  the  aense 

or  wholly-used  Intelligence : 
Prom  loftlsBt  pinnacles,  that  shone  revealed 
In  pure  poetic  ether,  be  could  bend 
To  win  the  lltUe  store 
Of  hnmUest  Lsbor's  lore,  • 
And  give  each  Dtce  of  Llfo  the  greeting  of  a  friend  I 
He  taught,  and  governed— knew  Uie  tliankless 
days 

Of  service  and  dispraise ; 
He  followed  Science  on  her  stony  waya ; 
Be  turned  from  princely  state,  to  heed 

The  sln^  nature's  need, 
And,  tbrongh  the  chill  of  hootQe  years, 
Never  unlearned  the  noble  shame  of  tears  I 
Faced  by  ftUfllled  Ideals,  he  aspired 
To  win  the  perished  secret  of  their  gtace— 
To  dower  the  earnest  children  tA  a  race 
Toll  never  tamed,  nor  acquisition  tired 
With  Freedom  bom  of  Beauty— and  tot  them 

His  Titan  son!  combined 

Ibe  passions  of  the  mind. 


Which  Uood  and  time  so  long  bad  held  apart. 
Tin  the  white  blossom  of  the  Qreclan  Art 
The  world  saw  shine  once  more,  upon  a  Gothic 
eteml 

VI. 

His  measure  would  we  metef 
It  Is  a  sea  that  murmnrs  at  osr  feet. 

Walt,  first,  upon  the  strand ; 
A  Ihr  shore  glimmers  —  "  knowest  then  the 
landT" 

Whence  these  gay  flowers  that  breathe  beside 

the  water  f 

Ask  thou  the  Erl-Klng's  daugfaterl 
It  1b  no  cloud  tbat  darkens  thus  the  shore : 

Faust  on  his  mantle  passes  o'er. 

The  water  roars,  the  water  heavea, 
The  trembling  waves  divide : 

A  shape  of  beauty,  rifling,  cleaves 
The  green  translucent  tide. 
The  shape  Is  a  charm,  the  voice  Is  a  spell ; 
We  yield,  and  dip  hi  the  gentle  sweU. 
Then  billowy  arms  our  Umbs  entwine. 
And,  chill  as  the  hidden  beat  of  wine. 
We  meet  the  shock  of  the  Btnrdy  brine ; 
And  we  fee),  beneath  the  snrtto-flow, 
The  tug  of  the  powerfhl  undertow. 

That  ceaselessly  gathers  and  sweeiM 
To  broader  sotgea  and  darker  deeps ; 
TIU,  fsint  and  breathless,  we  can  but  float 
Idty,  and  listen  to  many  a  note 
From  horns  of  the  Tritons  fiung  afhrj 

And  see,  on  the  watery  rim. 

The  circling  Dorldes  swim. 
And  CypriB,  poised  on  faer  dove-drawn  carl 

Tom  from  Vbs  deepest  caves. 

Sea-blooms  brighten  the  waves: 
Tb^  breaker  throws  pearls  on  the  sand. 
And  inlets  pierce  to  the  heart  of  the  land. 

Winding  by  dorf  and  mill. 
Where  the  shmrea  are  green  and  the  waten  aUll, 

And  the  force,  bnt  now  so  wild. 
Mirrors  the  maiden  and  sports  with  the  child  I 

Spent  from  the  sea,  we  gain  its  brink. 
With  sou)  aroused  and  limbs  aflame ; 
Half  are  we  drawn,  and  Italf  we  aink, 

Bnt  riae  no  more  the  same. 

VII. 

0  meadows  tiireaded  by  the  silver  Ualn  I 

O  Saxon  fains  of  pine, 
WItch-banuted  Harts,  and  than, 

Deep  vale  of  Ilmenau  I 
Te  know  your  poet;  and  not  only  yc: 

The  purple  iVihene  Sea 
Nut  murmurs  'VligU  less,  but  him  the  men ; 
The  Lar  of  haughty  Borne 
Gave  the  high  guest  a  home : 
He  dwells  with  Taaso  on  Sorrento's  sbonl 
The  dewy  wild-rose  of  bis  German  Uys, 
Beside  the  dasslc  cyclamen ; 

In  many  a  Sabine  glen, 
Sweetens  the  calm  Italian  days. 
But  paes  the  boary  ridge  of  Lebancm 

To  where  the  sacred  sun 
Beams  on  Schlnls  ;  and  lo  1  before  the  gates, 

Ooethe,  the  heir  of  Haflz,  waits. 
Know  ye  the  turban  ed  brow,  the  Persian  gulae, 
The  bearded  lips,  tbe  deep  yet  landing  eyeal 
A  cadence  strange  and  strong 
Fills  each  volnptnons  song. 
And  kindles  energy  from  old  repose ; 
Even  as  first,  amid  the  throea 
Of  the  unquiet  West, 
He  breathed  repose  to  heal  the  old  unrest  I 

VIII. 

Dear  is  the  Minstrel,  yet  tbe  Han  is  more; 
Bnt  shonld  I  turn  the  pages  of  his  bndn. 
The  lighter  muscle  of  my  verse  would  strain 

Aud  break  beneath  his  lore. 
How  charge  with  mnelc  powers  eo  vast  and  flee, 

Save  one  be  great  as  he  f 
Behold  him,  aa  yc  Jostle  with  the  throng 
Through  narrow  ways,  that  do  your  balD|e 
wrong— 

Self-chosen  lanes,  wherein  ye  piesa 

In  louder  Storm  and  Streiis, 
Passing  Ihe  lesser  bounty  by 
Becaose  the  greater  seems  too  high, 
And  tbat  snbllmest  Joy  forego, 

To  seek,  aspire,  and  know  I 
Bebold  In  him,  since  onr  etrong  line  began, 

The  flnt  foll-eUtured  mui^l  ^ 
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Dear  Ib  the  Kiiutnl,  enn  tohMcUof  proM; 
Bat  he  who  Bets  all  uplriitlon  free 

Ib  dearer  to  bnmanlty. 
BUn  throo)!^  oar  age  the  Btudonr  Leader  goes  ; 
Still  whlBpers  ebeer,  or  wavea  Ue  warning  sign ; 

The  man  who,  moat  of  men. 
Heeded  the  parable  from  Ilpi  dlrtne, 

And  made  one  talrat  ten  1 

Batjibd  'Sktum. 


Ma.  XiATOucBB,  from  whose  "  TraveU  in 
Portugal"  we  have  already  quoted  sereral 
times,  tells  eometbiog  of  a  general  faith 
Rroong  the  Portugaeae  in  hiddea  treasures : 

If  is  hardly  to  be  believed  with  vlut  ohild- 
ish  oredolity  stories  of  hidden  treaaurea  are 
told  aLd  accepted  in  all  parts  of  Portugal. 
There  is  more  time  and  labor  wasted  in  searob- 
ing  for  imaginary  concealed  riohea  than  would 
earn  real  wealth  if  properly  dtreoted.  Some 
small  foundation,  indeed,  for  this  general 
credulity  exists  in  the  hoarding  propensities 
necessarily  produced  in  former  times  of  inse- 
curity and  danger ;  and  one  or  two  well-at- 
tested instanoes  of  the  discovery  of  hidden 
treasure  have  come  to  my  owa  knowledge. 
An  English  merehant  having  occasion  to  make 
some  repairs  in  a  house  rented  by  him,  in  or 
near  the  town  of  Begoa,  the  workmen,  either 
in  pulling  down  a  wall  or  in  taking  up  a  floor, 
came  upon  a  rsoeptatde  oontalning  about  two 
hundred  miUrds,  iogoldaodBilveTC<nn— abont 
forty  or  fifty  pounds.  A  goldsmith  of  Viseu 
told  me  that  the  garden-wall  of  a  neighbor 
threatening  to  fall,  it  was  ordered  to  be  polled 
down ;  and  that  on  one  very  heavy  stone  in  it 
being  removed,  an  earthen  pot  was  laid  bare 
in  a  little  hollow  behind  where  it  had  stood, 
and  in  this  pot  were  found  no  less  than  seven 
golden  moidores  1  These  discoveries  were  not 
magniflceot  ones,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
few  which  now  and  again  are  made,  are  more 
so;  but  they  aerve  to  keep  up  the  prevailing 
appetite  for  traasar^-seeking. 

There  has  alwaya  prev^led  a  belief  that  an 
immense  treasure  was  hidden  aw^— I  have 
never  heard  onder  what  ciroomstauoee — in  the 
uninhabited  royal  palaoe  of  Quelui,  near  Lis- 
bon ;  and  ineffieotool  efforts  have  from  time  to 
time  been  nude  to  find  it.  A  few  years  ago, 
great  interest  was  suddenly  created  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  an  old  sergeant  of  artillery 
had  sent,  on  his  death-bed,  for  a  high  officer 
of  the  court,  and  had  confided  to  him  that  he 
— the  sergeant — was  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
party  which  had  been  intrusted  with  the  con- 
cealment of  the  treasure  in  question.  Ue  then 
proceeded  to  describe  accurately  the  situation 
in  which  it  was  to  be  found.  There  was,  as 
may  be  imagined,  prodigious  excitement 
among  the  lordt*  and  ladies  of  the  eonrt ;  and, 
on  a  oert«n  day,  a  large  party  of  them  went  to 
the  deserted  pi^aoe.  The  partictilsr  plsnk 
designated  by  the  aorgeant,  in  the  particular 
room  which  he  mentioned,  was  found.  The 
workmen  brought  for  the  purpose  forced  it  up 
with  their  tools,  and  between  it  and  the  ceil- 
ing below  was  found  a  space,  in  which  there 
wns~nothing  at  all  I  Then  more  planks  were 
pulled  up,  then  the  floors  of  other  rooms,  then 
lioles  were  made  in  likely-looking  places  in 
the  walls ;  but  etiU  no  treasure,  and  the  court- 
iy  party  had  to  return  without  it :  but  the  pal- 
aoe of  Quelttz  has  been  lelt  in  a  state  the  re- 
verse of  what  is  known  to  lawyers  as  "  ten- 
antable  repair." 

Another  instance  of  credulity  is  of  so  as- 
tounding a  nature  that,  if  I  had  not  heard  the 
aoooQDt  on  unocoeptional  authori^,  I  should 
not  venture  to  rdate  it.  In  the  olty  of  Oporto, 
a  society  or  club  has  been  formed,  for  the  sole 


purpose  of  seeking  for  the  hiding-place  of  a 
fabulously  large  diamond,  eonoealed,  under  I 
know  not  what  droumstancea,  either  in  the 
city  or  in  its  near  neighborhood.  I  am  igno* 
rant  of  the  rales  and  regulations  of  this  club — 
whether  the  entrance  Is  heavy,  the  subscrip- 
tion high,  or  how  many  black-balls  exclude. 
I  should  imagine  that  the  aearoh  for  a  single 
gem,  among  the  streets,  and  squares,  and  sub- 
urbs, of  a  large  city,  must  be  very  much  like 
looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay ;  nor  do 
I  well  see  bow  such  a  sesrch  could  be  set-about 
without  ezdting  oomment  and  suspicion.  I 
presume  the  members  perambulate  each  oth- 
er's gardens  after  nightfall  with  dark-lanterns. 
They  must,  of  a  troth,  be  men  of  a  solemn  and 
eaineat  temperament  If  they  can  meet  togeth  er 
and  preserve  thdr  gravity.  Pethapa  the  dub 
is  broken  up  now,  and  for  this  very  reason, 
sod  that  aoUurdw  rmt  Uiiula,  they  could  not 
look  each  other  in  the  face  without  laughing. 

I  am  not  aware  tliat  the  belief  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Diamond  Club  in  the  hidden  stone 
rests  upon  any  thing  resembling  evidence,  or 
upon  any  thing  at  all,  except  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  fine  gems,  particularly  Es- 
monds, do  exist  in  the  country.  The  Portu- 
guese obtained  many  precious  stones  of  great 
value  iVom  India  daring  the  palmy  days  of 
their  connection  with  that  country ;  and  more 
still,  chiefly  diamonds,  fTom  thur  Brazilian 
dependendes.  I  luve  seen,  at  evening  par- 
ties in  Lislwn  and  Oporto,  a  far  greater  diow 
of  good  diamonds  than  wonld  be  seen,  on  sim- 
ilar oocssions,  in  London  or  Paris ;  the  stones, 
indeed,  mostly  ill-cot  and  ill-set,  bat  repre- 
senting an  immense  money  value. 

Of  music  and  the  theatre  in  Germany  the 
author  of  '*Qerman  Home-Ufe**  writes  the 

following : 

Among  the  amusements  of  German  life 
that  bore,  the  so-called  " musical  party"  is 
unknown.  People  who  love  music  come  to- 
gether; they  playtheir  trios  or  quartets;  sing 
their  doos  snd  solos,  madrigals  and  glees; 
stop,  tske  this  or  thst  passage  over  again; 
disousfl  the  composer' s  intention ;  try  it  one 
wsy  and  another,  eiijoy  It,  and  pasa  on  to  fresh 
eqjoyments.  There  is  no  yawning  audience 
bored  to  dea^h  in  the  background,  longing  to 
talk ;  guilty,  perhaps,  of  that  Indiscretion,  to 
the  fury  or  despair  of  the  performer,  and  the 
mute  misery  of  the  hostess.  There  is  no 
"  showing  off"  and  forced  acclamations,  no 
grimace,  and  no  vanity  in  the  German  evening. 
These  lovers  of  music  meet  together  with  the 
reverence  and  simplicity  of  primitive  Chris- 
tians reading  the  legacies  of  the  evangelists; 
snd,  having  interpreted  their  beloved  masters 
to  the  best  of  thdr  abllitiea,  go  their  quiet 
way  rejoioing.  Of  the  abaurdity  of  gathering 
a  crowd  of  unmusioal  people  together,  calling 
it  a  "musical  party,"  and  piling  a  pro&a- 
sional  person  to  bora  the  assembly,  the  sincere 
German  mind  is,  happily,  inoapable. 

After  these  opeo-alr  concerts  yon  have  the 
theatre.   With  oa  the  flare  of  the  foot-lights 


always  smsoks  somewhat  of  diasipatioo.  To 
have  been  often  to  the  theatre  seems  to  mor 
of  Mvolifey,  perhaps  vrtn  of  sxtnmgusb 
They  manage  these  things  better  In  Genouy 
where  tbeatre-going  enters  as  mneh  into  tbt 
duly  existence  of  men  and  women  sa  the  meslt 
they  eat  and  the  clothes  they  wear.  The  in. 
ma  is  regarded  seriously ;  the  stage  ti  not 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  source  of  uniue- 
ment ;  it  is  treated  as  a  potent  means  of  edo. 
cation,  moral  as-well  as  intellectual  PrinoM 
of  the  smaller  states  sre  princely  in  thdr  tup- 
port  of  the  drama :  the  lUnistty  for  Poblic  hi- 
Btruotion  votes  its  yesrly  sum,  and  the  gnod- 
duke  adds  his  monifloent  eontribntioo;  a 
Goethe  si^s,  German  culture  owes  more  to  (ht 
liberality  and  genexoos  snoourageroont  of  tha 
little,  despised,  so-called  tin-pot"  state  gor- 
emmenta  than  she  ia  ever  likely  to  owe  W  the 
more  distant  imperial  sympathies  of  s  nuitcd 
Fatherland.  HadDreaden,  Weimar, HuoTtr, 
Stuttgart,  and  Branawiok,  been  only  protin- 
olal  towns,  surely  results  wonld  hsve  been  ht 
different  from  what  they  are. 

According  to  the  terms  of  your  tAoMummt 
you  will  be  able  to  go  more  or  less  frequently 
to  the  theatre.    Generally  a  lady  will  tnsogv 
to  have  her  /attUttil  on  the  same  night  sith, 
and  in  the  immediate  vidoity  o^  Mendi. 
Men  are  not  allowed  in  the  drest-dide,  nor 
women  in  the  stalls,  which  are  devoted  tottu 
nbiqnitons  military.  Ofltoers  obtain  their  sks- 
itamaU  under  spedally  fiivorable  oondltioni, 
and  are  free  to  come  and  go  without  wony  tnm 
box-keepera  or  seat-gnardians.  It  is  the  ew- 
reot  thing  for  them  to  put  In  an  appeaianot  tbr 
an  hour  or  so  during  the  evening.  If  hit  nyU 
highness  be  there  he  is  better  pleased  to  Me 
the  parterre  of  his  pleasure-house  filled  Tith 
gay  uniforms.   Should  the  play  weaiy  or  the 
b^let  bore  him,  he  can  look  down  with  pride 
on  his  gallant  little  army,  and  think  what  fine 
fellows  it  is  composed  of.    Next  to  the  royil 
box  is  the  H-rnndmloffiy  generally  occupied  hj 
distinguished  strsngers  passing  through  tlie 
town.  The  names  and  titles  of  its  oocnputi 
will  Iw  duly  chronicled  in  to-moROw*s  Jm- 
teiyt.   Ton  are  at  liberty  to  sell  year  tiekitef 
abowmttHi  should  other  engagements  pn»Dt 
your  availing  yonraelf  of  it.   The  agent  siH 
charge  yon  a  small  commission  for  conduetiiic 
the  transaction.  A  lady  goea  to  the  theitit 
with  her  maid  or  a  fiiend,  and,  without  tuy  iiS' 
propriety,  returns  after  the  same  simple  £uh- 
ion.   The  performances  will  begin  at  half-put 
six  or  seven  at  latest,  and  she  will  be  at  home 
again  by  nine  or  sooner.    In  the  theatre,  u  in 
the  cofi^e-garden,  strict  division  of  tbe  texti. 
In  larger  towns,  where  the  passing  throngh  of 
many  travelers  makes  the  local  laws  less  stris- 
gent,  it  is  not  unusual  to  sea  men  and  woma 
sitting  together,  but  they  are  almost  InvarisUy 
strangers  and  pilgrims.  Birds  of  passage  n- 
-  joy  B  freedom  in  sueh  particulars  that  the 
JRnMintiKilM  cannot  boast ;  and  It  is  all  thsM 
easy  privileges,  these  rational,  inexpenun, 
and  early  amuaementa,  that  make  a  resideaes 
in  Germany  so  ohsrming  to  Fpg'^*'*  psop* 
of  intelligenee  bnt  email  means. 
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THE     VERPLANCK  HOMESTEAD. 


ABOUT  two  miles  norlheiiBt  of  the  niil- 
WB^'BtatioD  Dt  FiGhkill,  on  the  Hud- 
ion,  stand?  the  old  Terplitnck  Homestead,  one 
of  ihe  preoious  landmarks  oT  our  history. 
It  Btanda  some  balT  a  mile  from  the  river's 
edge,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens, 


withal  that  the  least  sound  has  a  startling 
ring,  and  is  easily  magnified  by  the  imagina- 
lion  into  a  savage  war- whoop. 

The  house  is  of  the  Dutch  style  of  Archi- 
tecture, built  of  stone  and  wood,  one  and  a 
half  story  high,  with  dormer-windows.  It 


ably  the  oldest — in  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  1682  Gulian  Verplanck  and  FraQCis  Rom* 
bouts  obtained  a  deed  from  the  Indians  of 
?eventy-eix  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this 
vicinity.  It  was  described  as  extending  back 
into  the  woods  from  the  river,  "  four  hours 


THE   VERPLANCK   HOMESTEAD,    FISHKILL,    ON   THE  HUDSON. 


handsome  lawns,  and  broad,  green  fields  dot- 
ted with  clumps  of  stately  trees.  The  whole 
has  the  appearance  of  an  English  park.  To 
the  Boath  is  a  patch  of  the  primeval  forest, 
dense  enough  to  ambush  a  whole  tribe  of  the 
original  lords  of  the  property,  and  so  silent 


has  a  broad,  sheltering  piazza  on  both  the 
east  and  west  fronts  (which  are  fashioned  to 
match),  covered  by  a  continuation  of  the 
house-roof.  It  is  approached  by  a  private 
avenue  from  the  main  road  on  the  east. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  homesteads — prob- 


going,"  or  sixteen  miles.  A  patent  was  is- 
sued by  Governor  Dongan,  but,  Mr.  Ter- 
plonck  dying  in  the  mean  time,  Hon.  Ste- 
phanus  Van  Cortlandt  was  joined  wiih  Rom- 
bouts  and  Jacob  Ship  (is  the  representatives 
of  the  Verplanck  heir^.    In  the  subsequent 
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diriaioD  of  the  estate  the  homescend  Tell  to 
the  children  of  Mr.  Verplanck,  and  has  ever 
since  been  in  the  family. 

The  house  has  been  carefullj  preserved, 
with  all  its  antique  pecaliarities.  During  the 
Revolution  it  was  the  scene  of  many  an  in- 
terestingepisode.  In  1778  General  Lafayette 
was  for  spme  time  dangerously  sick  there  with 
a  ferer,  and  was  attended  by  Dr.  John  Coch- 
ran. Daring  his  convalescence  he  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Thatcher,  who  says,  in  his  journal, 
that  be  was  received  by  the  marquis  "  in  a 
polite  and  afTnble  manner."  Long  before 
then  wheat  had  been  shipped  from  this  ptace 
to  France  and  exchanged  for  pare  wine,  with 
which  the  TBoltfl  of  the  mansion  were  well 
stocked,  and  it  was  cordially  beatoved  upon 
tlie  youDg  noblemaa  and  bis  friends.  Dr. 
Thatcher  deaorlbea  Iiafayette  as  elegant  In 
figure,  with  an  "  interesting  face  of  perfect 
symmetry,  and  a  fine,  animated,  hazel  eye." 

It  was  the  headquarters  of  Baron  Steu- 
ben, the  celebrated  ProBBiao  disciplinarian, 
at  the  same  time  that  Washington  was  in 
Newbui^,  OQ  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hud- 
son.  It  was  during  that  most  trying  period 
of  the  Revolution,  the  year  of  inactivity  of 
Congress,  of  distress  nil  over  the  country, 
and  of  complaint,  discontent,  and  almost  re- 
volt, among  officers  and  soldiers  throughout 
the  army.  Barracks  extended  along  the  line 
of  the  road  south  of  FishkUl  village  for  a 
mile  and  a  half,  beyond  which  there  were  a 
fen  log-houses,  where  it  was  said  the  soldiers 
were  sent  !o  hide  when  their  clothes  could  be 
mended  no  longer  »nd  actually  felt  off  them. 

There  is  a  cozy  room  opening  from  the 
great  dining-room  of  the  Verplanck  Home- 
stead, which  the  baron  used  for  his  library. 
The  antique  shelves  remain,  uid  the  decora- 
tions are  all  of  the  ocntary  gone.  One  day 
WushingtOD,  Knox,  Hamilton,  and  Uoiris, 
had  been  dining  with  the  baron,  and  retired 
to  this  i^rtment  for  a  confidential  wail  over 
the  miserable  state  of  the  treasury,  ^orris 
was  complaiaing  bitterly. 

"  Are  you  not  a  financier  ?  why  do  you  not 
eontinne  to  create  funds  !  "  said  the  baron. 

"  I  have  done  all.  I  can  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more,"  replied  Morris. 

"  Bat  you  still  remain  financier  vrithout 
flnaooeB  ?  ** 

"  Tes." 

"Well,  then,  I  do  not  think  you  are  so 
honest  a  man  as  my  cook.  He  came  to  me 
one  day  and  said:  'Baron,  you  have  nothing 
to  cook  but  a  piece  of  lean  beef  which  is 
hung  up  by  a  string  before  the  fire.  Tour 
negro  wagoner  can  turn  the  string  as  well 
as  I;  you  have  promised  me  ten  dollars  a 
month,  but,  as  you  have  nothing  to  cook,  I 
wish  to  be  discharged  and  no  longer  be 
chargeable  to  you.'  That  was  an  honest  fel- 
low, Morris." 

Marquis  de  Cbastellux,  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  who  came  to  America  as  a 
miyor-general  with  Count  de  Rochambeaa, 
spent  some  days  with  the  baron  at  the  Ver- 
planck homestead.  Mabois,  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Legation  from  France,  was  also 
for  a  short  time  the  baron*s  gaest  at  this 
place,  and  spoke  in  his  letters  of  the  military 
precision  with  which  every  dish  was  served 
at  table. 


It  was  under  this  slanting  roof  that  the 
idea  first  found  expresAion  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Colonel  Nicoiu,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  others,  to  Washington  at  Newburg, 
that  be  (Washington)  should  be  made  King 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  "national  ad- 
vantage!" It  is  said  that  Washington  was 
astonished  and  grieved,  and  severely  repri- 
manded Kicola  for  entertaining  snoh  a  thought 
for  an  instant.  , 

Here,  too,  tlie  celebrated  Society  of  the 
Ciricinaati  was  organised.  The  meeting  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  May,  1788,  in  the  square 
room  to  the  north  of  the  broad  hall  which 
runs  through  the  bouse.  Baron  Steuben,  as 
the  senior  officer,  presided,  and  his  chair  was 
placed  between  the  two  windows  which  ap- 
pear at  the  left  hand  of  the  door  in  the 
aketch.  The  sodety  ori|^nated  in  the  mind 
of  General  Enox,  Its  object  being  to  ce- 
ment and  perpetuate  the  fHendsbip  of  its 
fonnden,  and  transmit  the  same  sentiment 
to  their  descendants.  Washington  was  made 
its  first  president,  and  offlpiated  until  his 
'death. 

The  chairs  used  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion are  still  preserved.  Some  of  them  arc 
of  wood,  and  may  be  seen  upon  the  veranda 
of  the  house.  Other  articles  of  furniture, 
rendered  priceless  through  contact  with  illus- 
trious men,  are  cherished  with  tender  rev- 
erence. A  mahogany  side -board,  dark  as 
ebony  from  years,  stands  in  the  same  comer 
of  the  dining-room  which  it  has  occupied  for 
a  century.  It  seems  invested  with  tongues, 
and  harrows  the  visitor^  mind  with  the  elo- 
quence, wit,  learning,  magnetic  genius,  and 
cultivated  wisdom  of  that  by-gone  and  golden 
period. 

The  new  part  of  the  mansion,  of  which  the 
sketch  reveals  a  comer  to  the  left,  has  been 
in  existence  about  seventy  years,  draw- 
ing-room is  a  model  of  elegance  and  good 
taste  in  its  appointments,  and  contains, 
among  other  relics,  some  fine  specimens  of 
cut-glass  omamenta  from  Ae  "Old  Walton 
House  '*  before  it  was  dismantled ;  also  some 
antique  rases  of  great  beanty,  and  an  easy- 
diair  of  Walton  memory.  Another  heirloom 
is  an  arm-chair  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  - 

The  Verplanck  family  are  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  honorable  of  the  New  York 
families  of  Holland  origin.  Every  genera- 
tioii,  since  ^he  old  Indian  sachem  Sakora- 
ghuck  signed  the  deed  by  which  he  and  his 
tribe  parted  with  their  hunting-grounds,  has 
had  its  good  and  gifted  men.  Judge  Daniel 
Crommelin  Verplanck  was,  for  many  years,  a 
member  of  Congress ;  his  city  borne  was  a 
laige,  yellow  mansion  standing  on  the  spot  in 
Wall  Street  where  the  Assay-Office  has  since 
been  built.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  great  in- 
telligence and  force  of  character.  He  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  first 
president  of  Columbia  College. 

.  His  father  was  Samuel  Verplanck,  who  was 
betrothed  to  his  cousin,  Judith  Crommelin, 
when  seven  years  of  age.  She  was  the  dangb- 
ter  of  a  wealUiy  banker  of  the  Hi^enot  stock 
in  Amsterdam.  When  the  young  man  was 
of  the  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  make  the 
tour  of  EoK^e  and  bring  home  bis  brld& 
Q^e  was  married  in  the  banker's  great  stone 
hoDse,  the  doors  opening  from  the  wide  mar- 


ble entrance-hall  upon  a  fdr  Dntch  guden. 
The  counting-room  was  upon  one  side  of  the 
passage  and  the  drawing-room,  bright  witli 
gilding,  upon  the  other.  The  lady  vu  pu. 
ticuUrly  accomplished,  and  versed,  not  only 
in  the  several  modern  laugnagas,  bat  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  speaking  the  luter  flu. 
ently. 

It  was  this  lady  who,  in  her  beaa^Cul  old 
age,  trained  ber  grandson  Gulian,  lo  well 
known  to  New  York  political  and  social  U(e, 
and  to  all  lovers  of  Shakespeare,  to  tore 
booka  and  study.   She  taught  him,  wbes  a 
mere  babe,  to  declaim  passages  frum  latin 
authors,  standing  on  a  table,  and  rewarded 
him  with  hot  pound-cake.   It  is  said  that 
used  to  put  sugar-platns  near  his  bed«ide,  to 
be  at  hand  in  case  he  shonld  awake  and  tike 
a  fancy  to  r^eat  his  lessons  in  the  night. 
The  boy  was  a  bom  scholar.  He  took  t« 
books  as  other  boys  take  to  marbles.  He 
entered  Oolnmbia  College  at  eleven.  The 
tradition  Is  that  he  studied  Greek  lying  flat  on 
the  floor,  with  his  thumb  in  his  month,  and 
the  fiigers  of  the  other  hand  employed  in 
twisting  a  lock  of  the  brown  hair  on  his  foit' 
head. 

He  rose  to  eminence  in  the  law,  m  poli- 
tics, and  in  literature.     He  served  in  ihe 
State  Legislature,  and  was  sent  to  Congress. 
One  of  bia  chief  acta  while  in  the  councils  af 
the  nation  was  to  secure  the  passage  of  k  bill 
(in  1831)  for  the  additional  security  of  liter- 
ary property.    In  1834  he  was  the 'Whig  cin- 
didate  for  the  mayoralty  of  the  city,  but  Ct- 
nelius  W.  Lawrence,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, was  elected  by  about  two  hundred  ma- 
jority.    In  1855  he  was  made  Vice-Chancel- 
lor of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  rniversity 
of  the  State  of  New  York.    He  was  also  one 
of  the  six  gentlemen,  "  of  the  very  hightit 
oharacter,"  who  formed  the  Board  of  Co» 
misi^ooers  of  Emigration  charged  with  tk 
orersight  and  care  of  the  vast  influx  of  stru- 
gers  from  the  Old  World.    It  took  dgbt 
years  for  this  board  (which  was  at  that  tine 
wholly  free  from  party  influences)  to  obtili 
the  privilege  of  a  special  landing-place  fori*- 
migrants.   But  finally  a  grant  from  the  leg- 
islature enabled  them  to  lease  Castle  Gardes 
for  this  purpose.   Mr.  Verplanck  ministered 
to  the  public  welfare  in  innumerable  wars. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Society  Library,  one  of 
the  wardens  of  Trinity  Church,  one  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  New  York  Hospital,  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Xfw  York  Di6- 
torical  Society,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Public  School  Society.    He  was  an  author  of 
no  little  distinction — some  of  his  legal  writ- 
ings are  among  the  most  elaborate,  learned, 
and  exhaustive  that  baTe  ever  been  produced 
in  America — and  was  editor  of  one  of  the 
best  editions  of  Shakespeare  printed  in  tUa 
country. 

He  spent  his  summers  in  the  old  home- 
stead, and  it  was  here  that  many  of  his  finest 
literary  conceptions  saw  the  light.  He  este^ 
tained  generoosly,  and  most  of  the  eel^ridtt 
of  Us  day  were,  from  time  to  tfme,  invited  to 
this  lovely  retreat 

Vew  Imuses  are  hallowed  by  more  vaiied 
or  charming  aasodations  thaa  the  TeiplswA 
Hommtead  on  the  Hudsoiu 

Habtba  J.  Lavs. 
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A  NOVEL. 
BT   KAUBA  THOBPB. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

A  BKTXLATION. 

JoAMKA  vent  at  once  to  h«r  om  little 
room.  She  wished  to  be  alone ;  but  sbe  did 
not  wish  to  think  about  Mr,  Hendall,  nor 
what  he  had  add,  nor  how  be  had  looked ; 
she  was  afraid,  she  knew  not  wherefore :  so 
she  took  a  pin  from  her  toilet-oashion,  and, 
ftsteolng  her  treasured  picture  to  the  wall, 
she  sat  down  in  front  of  it,  her  hands  claap. 
ing  her  knees,  her  ddntj,  fresh,  and  piquant 
fiue  aptumed — a  plearing  picture  herseir,  bad 
an;  one  been  by  to  see. 

But  there  was  no  spell  in  "The  Blue- 
Urd's  Nest"  to  bar  all  thought  of  Arthur 
Hendall,  and  Joanna  really  did  not  see  the 
picture  upon  which  her  eye?  were  fixed  as  she 
sat  pondering  in  her  very  young  head  the  dis- 
tressing questioD,  Bad  she  been  cruel  and  dis- 
dainful iu  rejecting  the  picture-frame,  or  bad 
she  acted — commendably  *  It  was  a  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  herself  alone,  for  she 
wouldn't  have  Pamela  know  her  thoughts — 
how  very,  very  silly  they  would  appear  to  the 
wise  Pamela  I  Joanna,  pressing  her  hands 
against  her  burning  cheeks,  wished  Pamela 
were  sot  so  wise,  or  that  she  herself  were 
wiser,  for  what  did  sal  her  silly,  fluttering 
heart,  she  could  not  tell. 

And  then  the  door  opened  abruptly,  and 
Kiss  Basil  looked  la  with  a  mudi-perturbed 
coaatenanee. 

"  Mercy  preserve  us,  child  1 "  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  tremnlotts  T(rice  that  matehed  her  aii:t 
ions  face,  "  what  are  yon  doing  there?  I've 
knocked  and  knocked  I  Hrs.  Basil  has  sent 
for  yoQ." 

"O  Pamela  r' cried  Joanna,  storting  up 
in  dire  confusion.  "I— I  was  eonUmplaiing 
this  picture.  See,  'Hela,  is  it  not  beautiful  *  " 

Miaa  Basil  hardly  Toucbsafed  it  a  glance. 
Ooald  she  have  Bormtsed  wbat  a  confession 
Joanna  had  to  make  about  that  bit  of  card< 
boird,  she  would  not,  it  is  true,  have  re- 
garded the  picture  more  favorably,  but  she 
certainly  could  not  have  looked  upon  it  so 
indifferently.  "  Looking  at  pictures  is  an  idle 
waste  of  Lime,"  said  she,  coldly,  "  excusable 
ooly  in  children.  I  never  could  see  any  good 
of  chem ;  but  if  you  mast  stick  that  painted 
box-top  up  there,  don't  waste  your  time  gat- 
ing on  it." 

"Box-top."'  gasped  Joanna,  indignant 
•*  Pdmelii " — she  had  opened  her  lips  thus  far 
with  a  desperate  resolve  to  let  her  inappreci- 
atire  cousin  know  what  a  price  had  been  paid 
for  that  "  box-top ; "  but  Miss  Basil,  uncon- 
sciooa  of  wbat  did,  checked  the  rerela- 
tion  with  the  eort words: 

**ITo  time^  now,  for  one  of  yonr  a^- 
ments,  Joanna.  Hake  yourself  nice— it  ts 
Xn.  Basil's  wish — and  go  down  to  her  Imme- 
diately." 


SUAmciof  A  Co»laUiOa«wih(IAMriMtrCeMMi,M 


"  Nice  "  was  Miss  BaBil's  idea  of  full  dress. 
As  soon  as  slie  had  delivered  this  command, 
she  shut  the  door,  and  Joanna  was  left  alone 
with  iier  "  feelings."  Between  the  indigna- 
tion excited  by  the  ignominious  misnomer  ap- 
plied to  her  treasure,  and  the  surprise  caused 
by  "the  grandmamu's  "  unexpected  summons, 
she  was  in  a  slate  of  excitement  that  inter- 
fered sadly  with  the  perfomutQCe  of  her  toi- 
let. She  put  on  a  ftesh  muslin  in  trembling 
haste,  tied  a  ribbon  around  her  refractory 
looks;  tfaea,  nnable  to  adjust  her  collar  to 
her  satisfaction,  she  ran  to  IDss  Basil's  room 
to  ask  for  i&i. 

The  door  of  Hiss  Basil's  room  was  ^ar, 
and  Joanna  was  arrested  on  the  threshold  by 
the  nglit  of  her  cousin,  in  her  best  dress— a 
plain,  somewhat  worn  black  silk— saying  her 
prayers  in  her  accustomed  corner. 

Joanna  shook  with  a  superstitious  thrill. 
The  sight  of  Miss  Basil  saying  her  prayers 
after  nightfall,  or  before  the  dawn,  was  not 
alarming;  but  '^something  dreadful  must 
surely  be  going  to  happen,"  she  thought, 
"  when  Pamela  takes  time  to  dress  up  and 
say  her  prayers  in  broad  daylight."  But  Jo- 
anna did  not  tremble  long  at  the  sight.  *'  I 
dare  say,"  was  her  sober,  second  thought, 
"she  is  only  praying  that  I  may  be  relieved 
from  the  bonds  of  vanity  and  presumption ; 
that's  the  way  she  ^aracterizet  me."  So  she 
pinned  her  collar  as  best  she  could,  and  went 
down-stairs, 

la  the  hall  she  met  yonng  Hendall.  Noth. 
Ing  was  farther  from  this  young  man's  wishes, 
■o  he  assured  himself,  than  to  engage  the  lit- 
tle Joanna's  artless  afftetions ;  yet  her  little 
sirs  of  distance  and  reserve  wounded  his 
vanity  fiur  more  than  the  studied  slights  of 
any  young  belle  with  whom  he  could  wage 
an  equal  warfare. 

"Stay,  stay,  Joanna!"  he  cried,  stretch- 
ing out  bis  hands  to  bar  her  progress.  *'  Stoy 
one  moment ;  1 — " 

"But,  indeed,  Mr.  Hendall,  you  must  not 
detain  me,"  said  Joanna,  ehrinking  away. 
"The  grandmamma  lias  sent  for  me." 

*'  My  aunt  I "  exclaimed  Arthur,  dropping 
his  hands  and  recoiling.  "  Why  has  she 
sent  for  you  t  " 

"  Is  it  a  strange  thing  that  she  should 
send  for  me  1 "  said  Joanna,  with  rather  a 
lofty  air.  "  I  assure  you,  she  often  does." 
But  she  blushed  when  she  said  this,  for, 
though  it  was  true  that  Hrs.  Basil,  upon  one 
tri^ag  pretext  or  another,  did  often  send  for 
her  husband's  granddaughter,  she  had  never 
before  aeoompanied  her  summons  by  any 
message  relative  to  dress,  and  Joanna  could 
not  escape  the  conviction  that  the  injunction 
to  make  hersdf  nies  augured  something  of 
importaooe  to  herself — perhaps  the  long-de- 
sired introduction  to  society. 

"Joanna  I "  exclaimed  Arthur,  impetu- 
ously, seizing  her  hands,  and  speaking  in  an 
excited  whisper,  "  if  my  aunt — ^that  is,  if  you 
— if  your  feelings — if — " 

Joanna  heard  him,  ber  eyes  growing  lai;ger 
and  larger,  and  her  breath  coming  quicker 
and  quicker,  until  the  sound  of  a  man's  step 
in  the  room  across  the  hall  interrupted  this 
incoherent  speech.  Arthur  dropped  her  hands 
abruptly,  and  she,  with  surprise  in  voice  and 
manner,  said : 


"I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Uendall." 

"It  is  nothing,"  Arthur  said,  turning 
away  hurriedly,  and  muttering  to  himself 
that  he  was  a  fool ;  and  Joanna,  after  a  mo- 
ment of  bewildered  hesltotion,  passed  on  her 
way,  in  a  strange  flutter  at  the  thought  that 
possibly  Mr.  Hendall  was  in  some  way  con- 
cerned in  "  the  grandmamma's"  message. 

Hrs.  Basil  was  in  the  sitting-room,  which 
now  was  made  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a 
parlor.  A  cheerless  apartment  it  vas — a 
dingy  carpet  was  on  the  floor,  worn,  old- 
fashioned  pieces  of  furniture  stood  at  deco- 
rous right  angles  in  their  fixed  places,  and 
the  severe  did  family-portraits  frowned  on 
the  sober-colored  walls.  There  was  nothing 
bright  to  be  seen  here,  except  the  honey- 
suckle add  the  sunshine  at  the  open  window. 

Kear  this  window  Mrs.  Basil  was  seated  in 
a  sort  of  state— her  draperies  disposed  with 
care,  her  ivory-headed  staff  beside  ber,  her 
dainty  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  and  an  expres. 
sion  of  studied  blandness  enthroned  upon  her 
countenance. 

Opposite  her  stood,  or  rather  moved,  a 
young  man,  tall,  vigorous,  sunburned,  with 
brown  hair  and  beard,  and  large  blue  eyes. 
His  face  lacked  the  perfect  contour  and  deli- 
cate finish  that  distinguished  young  Hen- 
dall's;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  pleasing 
face,  at  once  expressive  of  strength  and  ten- 
derness, 

"  Twelve  years  is  a  long  time  in  the  life 
of  a  man  of  twenty-eight,"  he  was  saying,  as 
Joanna  entered;  "and—"  but,  looking  up, 
with  a  sort  of  restless  expectaney,  instead  of 
finishing  his  sentence,  he  started  abruptly 
toward  Iter. 

Joanna  recognized,  instantly,  the  gentle- 
man ahe  bad  seen  at  Carter's,  and,  thinking 
that  he  might  be  one  of  Mrs.  Basil's  numer- 
ous relations,  and  remembering  how  ready 
thai  Mitt  Rnffiur  had  always  been  to  report 
her  misdoing,  she  quickly  decided  that  the 
object  of  his  visit  must  be  to  reveal  the  ex- 
travagance of  which  she  had  been  guilty. 
Her  first  impulse  wast  to  run  away ;  but,  us 
she  stood  a  moment,  hesitating,  the  stranger, 
advancing,  held  out  his  Urge,  shapely  hand, 
and  said,  with  a  kindly  smile: 

"The  little  Joanna,  I  know.  But  she 
hardly  remembers  me,  I  fear." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Joanna,  who,  having 
conquered  her  cowardly  wish  to  flee,  was  now 
ready  to  encounter,  with  her  usual  straight- 
forward courage,  whatever  this  unlooked-for 
visit  might  portend.  "  It  is  not  so  very  long 
since  we  met." 

"  It  is  longer  than  yon  can  realise,  child," 
s^d  Mrs.  Basil,  indulgentiy.  "This  is  Mr. 
Basil  Redmond,  Joanna,  your  grandftither*s 
kinsman  and  namesake.  It  is  some  years 
since  he  left  us ;  yet  I  suppose  you  must  re- 
member him,  as  we  all  do." 

She  made  this  assertion  with  a  confldMit 
air,  as  though  she  defled  contradiction. 

Basil  Redmond's  arrival  had  followed  so 
closely  upon  the  bint  of  his  coming,  that 
there  had  been  no  time  to  prepare  for  the 
kind  of  reception  Mrs.  Basil  had  desired  to 
give  him.  She  had,  it  is  true,  essayed  with- 
out delay  the  task  of  breaking  the  moment- 
ous tidings  to  Miss  Basil — a  task  not  to  be 
undertaken,  ahe  felt,  without  some  trqiida- 
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tion.  For  now  that  Basil  Redmond  had  be- 
come of  importaoce  to  herself,  though  twelve 
years  had  gone  by,  she  could  estimate  some- 
thing of  the  agony  of  tniod  poor  Miss  Basil 
bad  suffered  at  the  time  of  his  deparcure. 

When  occe  her  own  personal  interest  was 
touched,  Mrs.  Basil  was  not  incapable  of 
sympathy;  and,  having  to  announce  young 
Rei)mond's  expected  return,  it  struck  her  as 
a  strangely  painful  fact  that,  daring  all  the 
yearn  of  his  absraee,  Hisa  Basil  had  never 
allad«d  to  bim  in  any  way.  But  if  Uisa  Ba- 
siPs  rigid  silttioe  in  regard  to  the  yonng  nun 
■track  Mrs.  Basil  as  aometbing  strange,  sbe 
tbongbt  it  stranger  still  wben  abe  found  tbat 
Hiss  Basil  waa  well  informed  about  bia  move- 
ments. Wben  Mrs.  Basil,  anzioas  to  avoid 
a  scene,  having  witb  careful  diplomacy  paved 
tbe  way  for  disclosarc,  and  almost  trembling 
in  antlcipntion  of  the  effect  her  news  must 
produce,  announced  tbat  Basil  Redmond  might 
return  to  Htddleborough  any  day,  Hiss  Basil 
replied,  composedly : 

"  Yes ;  he  will  be  here  to  see  me  to-mor- 
row." 

Xot  another  word  on  tbe  subject  did  Kiss 
Basil  vouchsafe ;  and  the  self-respect  of  a 
Bendall  forbade  Urs.  Basil  to  ^ve  expres- 
sion to  the  curiosity  she  felt. 

But,  when  young  Redmond  came,  hig  first 
demand  was  to  see  Mrs.  Basil  herself ;  and 
she,  having  been  all  her  life  a  stickler  for 
precedency,  found  herself  regarding  him  now 
witb  some  warmth  of  feeling.  She  would 
fain  have  had  him  believe  that  his  name  had 
been  fondly  remembered  by  the  household 
of  Basilwood ;  Joanna's  manner,  in  spite  of 
ber  statement  that  it  bad  not  been  so  very 
long  sbice  (bey  had  met,  seemed  to  disprove 
this. 

*'  She  Aos  forgotten  me,'*  Redmond  said, 
witb  a  sigb.   "  It  is  not  strange;  sbe  was  so 
very  young  wben  I  lefl  here,  and  I  have  been 
away,  you  remember,  ratber  more  than  twelve 
'  years." 

"  And  you  are  a  kinsman  F  said  Joanna^ 
giving  bim  ber  hand,  rather  shyly. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said;  "I  am  a  kinsman; 
but,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  our  relation- 
ship is  exactly,  not  being  good  at  genealo- 
gies." 

This  he  said  turning  to  Urs.  Basil. 

"  Ah,  the  judge,  were  he  living,  could  set- 
tle that  question,  I  fancy,"  said  she,  gra- 
ciously. "  But  you  young  people  don't  keep 
up  family  connectious  so  strictly  as  we  did  in 
old  times.  The  judge  was  proud  to  have  you 
bear  his  name;  he  always  predicted  well  of 
you ;  and  I  am  sensible  that  you  are  on  the 
way  to  verify  his  predictions." 

Her  own  predictions  she  prudently  ignored. 

Redmond  bowed  and  amiled,  bat  made  no 
attempt  to  disclaim. 

"  But  then,  indeed,"  continued  Urs.  Ba- 
til,  witb  amiable  condescension,  "none  of 
tbe  Basils  are  without  talent,  Tou  remem- 
ber what  the  judge  himsdf  was  In  his  palmy 
days ;  and  our  good,  retiring  Pamela  is  unde- 
niably a  woman  of  wonderful  executive  abili- 
ty.— By-tbe-way,  Joanna,  child,  bow  Pamela 
lingers  1   Is  sbe  not  coming  down  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  she  is,"  answered  Joanna, 
naively.  "She  is  all  dressed  in  ber  black 
silk." 


Redmond  smiled ;  Mrs.  Basil  coughed ; 
and  then,  happily,  to  fill  an  awkward  pause, 
Hifs  Basil,  "  moving  with  a  silken  noise," 
appeared  upon  the  suene.  ' 

There  was  an  innate  ladyhood  about 
Miss  Basil  that  nor  care,  nor  poverty,  uor 
hard  work,  could  obliterate ;  but  sbe  could 
not  receive  Basil  Redmond  after  his  twelve 
years  of  absence  with  the  stately  self-pusses- 
sion  that  never  forsook  Mrs.  Basil.  Always 
nervous  in  company,  she  was,  on  this  occa- 
sion, most  unbecomingly  agitated.  Her  tbin 
Ilpa  twitched,  ber  bands  trembled,  ber  eyes 
bUnked  painfully  at  tbe  sunlight  tbat  streamed 
tbrougb  the  window ;  yet  she  seemed  to  put 
great  restraint  upon  herself,  and  no  otiier 
sign  of  emotion  escaped  ber. 

Kra.  Basil,  relieved  of  all  apprehension 
of  a  scene,  looked  at  ber,  and  thought  that 
Pamela  had  chosen  her  calling  wisely  since 
her  talents  were  not  of  a  kind  to  render  ber 
an  ornament  to  society.  Joanna  looked  at 
her,  and  wondered  how  'Mela  could  be  so 
uncomfortable  and  so  unhappy  in  her  best 
clothes.  Young  Redmond  alone  seemed  to 
enter  into  her  real  feelings.  Hardly  less  agi- 
tated than  herself,  he  ran  tovrard  ber,  and 
clasped  her  in  his  arms ;  and  it  was  several 
seconds  before  either  could  speak, 

"  I  am  sure,  I  am  sure  that  you  have  nev- 
er forgotten  me,"  he  said,  in  trembling  ac- 
cents. 

"  No,  my  dear  boy,"  Miss  Basil  answered, 
almost  in  a  whisper ;  "  that  was  impossible." 

"And  I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where 1"  be  exclaimed,  oblivious  of  every 
other  presence.  "I  am  sure  I  should — in 
qpite  of  change." 

Poor  JCss  Basil's  self-command  almost 
gave  way  at  this.  She  could  not  say  word ; 
she  could  only  look  at  him  witb  a  strange, 
pathetic  smile,  the  tears  gathering  in  her 
faded  eyes.  Twelve  years  had  changed  her 
boy  into  a  great,  strong  man,  good  to  see ; 
but  sA«  would  not  have  known  htm  any- 
where ;  and  she  felt,  sadly,  in  the  midst  of 
her  joy,  that  time  had  defrauded  her  of  some- 
thing no  future  could  restore. 

"Ohl  oh  I"  thought  the  little  Joanna, 
jealously,  "  Pamela  is  good  enough  to  me, 
surely ;  she  never  forgets  to  dose  me  when 
I'm  sick  ;  but  she  never  smiles  on  me  in  that 
dniourtnjr  way  /  i'm  only  n  girl  1 " 

Mrs.  Basil  rose  politely.  She  remembered 
that  she  herself  had  not  been  unmoved  by 
Arthur's  coming,  though  she  did  hope  that 
she  had  maintained  a  well-bred  composure. 

"  I  will  retire,"  said  she,  graciously.  "  But, 
Mr.  Redmond,  I  beg,  I  insist,  that  you  con- 
sider yourself  entirely  at  home  in  this  house. 
I  regard  you  as  one  of  the  family." 

Mr.  Redmond  gravely  bowed  bia  thanks, 
and  Hra,  Basil  passed  out  <tf  tbe  room  with 
tbe  air  of  having  performed  a  magnanimous 
action. 

A  silenoe  followed.  Deep  feeling  cannot 
find  expression  in  fluent  ^eecb.  The  little 
Joanok,  moved  by  an  indefinable  Jealousy, 
bad  taken  ber  seat  on  a  low  stool  at  Miss  Ba- 
sil's  feet,  and,  bewildered  by  all  she  saw  and 
beard,  sat  still  in  ber  place,  casting  from 
under  her  lowered  brows  furtiTO  gleams  of 
distrust  at  tbe  stranger. 

At  last  Redmond  spoke : 


"  How  very  gray  she  is  I  I  should  not 
have  known  het  anywhere.  And  yet  she  ii 
not  changed," 

"  No,"  Miss  Basil  answered,  "  Mrs.  Bial 
is — just  the  same.  And  yet  yon  ajked  to 
see  her  first,"  she  added,  reproachfully.  "Wu 
she  BO  good  a  fiiend  of  yours  in  days  gnt 
by?" 

"  I  can  aff'ord  to  foi^ive  and  forget  At 
past,"  replied  young  Redmond,  pmdly. 
"And  do  you  not  understand  tbat  I  eosld 
not  approach  you  suddenly  ?  See,  we  tm- 
ble  still." 

"  But  it  la  for  joy,"  sidd  Miss  Btail,  stietek- 
ing  out  ber  band  to  bim.  "  Ah,  my  boy  1  my 
boy  I  you  always  had  a  good  heart ;  far  be  it 
from  me  to  embitter  you."  But  she  had  DDt 
forgiven  Hra.  Basil  yet. 

"  Then  we  need  not  speak  of  Judge  Bs- 
sil's  widow,"  Basil  Redmond  stid,  u  he  look 
ber  outstretched  hand,  <*  we  that  have  u 
much  else  to  talk  about  I  '* 

"  Yes ;  it  is  twelve  long  years  aid  Jm 
montht"  said  Miss  Basil,  with  bitter  empha- 
sis. She  was  one  of  those  who,  after  reach- 
ing the  shore,  **  would  count  the  biUovi 
past"  But  she  turned  her  eves  upon  the 
young  man  with  a  look  that  gave  Joanna  a 
jealous  pang ;  and  the  poor  child  impuluTely 
placed  ber  hnnd  upun  Miss  Basil's  l[n€e,M 
Redmond  moved  his  chair  nearer.  "Funela 
is  mine,  and  I  am  hers,"  she  said  to  h«n«ir, 
indignantly.  "  What  right  has  be  to  come 
between  us  f  " 

Neither  Miss  Basil  nor  young  Redmond 
divined  her  jealous  thoughts;  thoy  forgot  hef 
presence,  indeed ;  and  Joanna,  herself,  prt«- 
ently  forgot  her  dtspleaanre  as  she  listened 
to  his  story  of  a  life  in  the  disunt  West. 

But  not  long  waa  ber  jealous  heart  at  rest; 
for  soon,  to  her  nnutterable  amazement,  ibe 
learned  that  in  some  remote  town  of  that  »■ 
mote,  great  country,  in  which  she  found  il 
hard  to  believe  as  a  reality,  Pamela,  ker  Fir 
melo,  once  had  lived  I  Her  hand,  tbat  rested 
lightly  upon  Miss  Basil's  knee,  neneuif 
clutched  the  worn  black  silk  ;  but  IGsa  Bs- 
sil  was  all  unconscious  of  ibe  touch.  &• 
was  leaning  forward,  listening  so  eageri}  lo 
tbe  stranger. 

"  You  went  back  there  t "  she  said,  ""t- 
edly.  "  Oh,  my  boy  I  you  did  not  write  oe 
of  that  f  " 

"  No,"  young  Redmond  answered,  quiet- 
ly ;  "I  thought  it  best  to  wait  I  could  teH 
you  about  tbat  visit  so  much  better  tbu  I 
could  write,"  And  he  seemed  to  speak  wUh 
peculiar  significance, 

"  But  It  is  years — many  years,  since  I  left 
there,"  said  Miss  Basil,  turning  her  face 
away,  and  wringing  her  bands  nervously. 
"  I  must  be  forgotten — oh,  yes  I  quite  forgot- 
ten, like  a  dead  man,  out  of  mind."  Sbe 
seemed  to  be  talking  to  herself;  but  Bed- 
mond  answered  gently : 

**  No ;  there  are  some  vbo  remember  yon; 
one,  indeed,  who  knows  all — your  story," 

Kiss  Basil  surted  at  this,  and  so  also  did 
Joanna;  but  in  Miss  Basil  ibe  start  was  6»- 
ceeded  by  an  unooutrollable  tremor,  while 
the  little  Joanna's  first  quick  tbrill  of  unnt- 
terable  surprise  was  followed  by  tbe  rigidity 
of  despair. 

Uiss  Basil's  face,  as  she  leaned  forwant 
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looking  eagerly  Into  the  young  man's  eyes, 
seemed  tmnsfomed  by  straggling  Uioughts 
ud  feelings,  to  which  she  dared  not  gire  ut- 
tenince.  She  evidently  wondered,  yet  dreaded 
to  isk  from  whom  be  had  learned  her  secret, 
and  how  much  of  it  be  re-j|ly  knew  ;  and  the 
little  Joanna's  mobile  features,  aTter  one 
■wift  glance  as  gvriftly  avertei),  at  her  Pame- 
la's altered  couotenance,  became  sLony,  This 
stranger  of  a  day — for  Joanna  could  not  re- 
gard Basil  Redmond  othcrnise  than  as  a 
stranger — actually  knew  Pamela'a  story  ;  and 
she,  the  child  of  Pamela's  adoption,  had 
never  even  suspected  that  this  prim,  pre- 
cise, elderly,  and  matter-of-fnct  woman,  who 
preached  so  strennoualy  against  youth  and 
its  follies,  had  a  story  I  By  no  word  or  sign 
had  it  ever  been  revealed  to  her  that  Hiss 
Basil  had  known  any  other  life  than  the  daily, 
prosaic  routine  of  the  grandmamma's  house- 
bold  ;  yet  thia  man  knew  it  1  The  little  Jo- 
anna felt  cruelly  wronged. 

"Ton  —  but  no,  no;  yon  cannot  know 
off/"  Kiu  Basil  said,  with  a  Tain  attonpt  at 
a  Bmlle  tbat  ended  in  a  gasp,  aff  ber  relapsed 
figure  sank  baok  upon  her  chair.  "  It  is— a 
thing  of  tbe  piiBt,  and  beat  forgotten." 

But  Joanna  heard  not.  She  had  taken 
her  band  from  Hiss  Basil's  knee,  not  hastily 
bot  deliberately, sorrowfully,  and  Pamela  had 
not  missed  tt  I  With  the  quick  intuition  of 
passionate  sympathies,  she  felt  that  Pamela 
did  not  miss  her  touch ;  and,  although  the 
removal  of  her  hand  was,  in  effect,  a  renun- 
ciation, Joanna's  resentment  of  this  indifier- 
enee  was  keen.  "  I  can  bear  this  no  longer," 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  rose  abrnptly  and 
left  the  room,  passing  out  upon  the  pinrza 
through  the  open  French  windotv ;  and  neither 
Hiss  Basil  nor  young  Bedmond  heeded  ber 
departure. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OHSZPECTED  COUFORT. 

Joanna,  stepped  from  the  piazza  into  the 
broad  walk  leading  down  between  the  weed- 
grown  flowOT-borders  to  the  thrifty  cabbage- 
beds  vhere  old  Thurston  was  reeling  on  his 
hoe.  With  childish  petulance  she  wreiAed 
her  TexaUon  on  the  tall  white  lilies,  snateb- 
iog  at  them,  and  seattwing  them  ruthlessly 
as  sbe  passed;  but  she  who  had  been  so 
ready  to  weep  over  her  anaatisfactory  attire, 
had  DOW  no  tears  wherewith  to  relieve  the 
keen  anguish  she  felt  at  the  necessity  of 
renonneing  Pamela ;  for,  to  her  morbidly 
trrought-np  feelings,  this  seemed  to  be  the 
step  forced  upon  her  by  all  she  had  heard 
that  morning — sbe  must  renounce  Pamela. 

The  perception  that  Pamela  and  herself 
were  incongruous  had  been  slowly  danning 
upon  Joanna  for  some  time  past;  but  while 
recognizing  this  unvelcome  truth  most  re- 
luctantly, her  heart  had  never  swerved  from 
itA  allegiance  !o  her  exacting  coasin,  in  spite 
of  many  differences  oT  opinion.  There  had 
been  times,  often  of  late,  when  Joanna  ac- 
knowledged to  herseir,  with  sore  distress, 
ifaat  she  could  tiever  give  the  stolid,  stoical, 
excellent  Miss  Basil  the  genuine  confidence 
of  her  heart:  straggle  as  she  might,  she 
could  not  resist  tfais  desolaUng  conTictlon. 


Tet  Miss  Badl  was  the  one  human  being  to 
whom  sbe  clang  with  a  sort  of  repressed, 
defiant  ardor  of  affection.  Even  when  most 
At  variance  with  her,  Joanna  had  taken  com- 
fortin  the  thought  that  nothing  could  change 
Pamela;  that  to  hpr,  at  least,  she  roust  al- 
ways bo  the  same  unfailing,  prudent,  reli- 
able counselor,  if  not  a  consoler. 

It  was  no  slight  shock  to  discover  that 
this  reticent,  unimpressible  Pamela,  with 
whom  she  was  impatient  every  day,  was  not 
the  Pamela  she  knew ;  not  the  indispensable, 
inalienable  adjunct  of  quiet,  humdrum  old 
Basilwood,  but  a  person  wrapped  about  in 
mystery,  who  had  lived  in  a  far-away  coun- 
try, who  had  a  "  story,"  like  people  in 
books,  and  who  had  lived  a  different  life  from 
this  in  which  Joanna  knew  her.  Basil  Red- 
mond's startling  revelation  had  destroyed 
for  her  Hiss  Basil's  identity.  Sbe  felt  as 
though  ber  Pamela  had  ctied  and  ^ven  place 
to  acme  one  she  did  not  know;  and  poor 
Joanna  thought  remorsefully  of  ber  harsh 
kindness,  her  f^thftil  fanlt-Bndliig,  her  stem 
piety  that  had  no  sympathy  wlUi  human 
WMkneas. 

And  yet  Joanna  knew  that  Hiss  Basil's 
vigilance  and  invective  would  conUnue  just 
as  heretorore.  "  She  will  retain  all  her  rights 
over  me,"  she  mused,  moodily  ;  "  but  I  shall 
have  none  over  her.  She  has  kept  her  lire 
a  secret  from  me — from  m«,  as  though  I  were 
nobody,  and  less  tlian  nothing  to  her!  And 
if  'Uela  doesn't  care  for  me,  who  doth  care 
for  mef  " 

Joanna  had  betaken  herself  to  her  fa- 
vorite alcove,  and  was  sitting  there,  staring 
vacantly  into  the  garden,  seeing  nothing, 
and  in  her  wretchedness  quite  unconscious 
of  the  flight  of  time.  But  at  this  stage  of 
her  unreasonable  reflections,  she  chanced  to 
turn  ber  eyes  upon  the  slender  stem  of  the 
mimosa-tree  immediately  in  front  of  the  al- 
cove, where,  to  her  intense  surprise,  sbe  be- 
held, fVeshly  cot  In  the  greenish-brown  bark, 
her  own  name,  Joahra. 

It  was  as  though  the  tree  had  found  a 
tongue  and  spoken  to  console  ha ;  and  ber 
thou^ts  were  tnmed  abruptly  into  a  new 
and  pleasant  channel.  At  first  sbe  stared 
incredalously ;  then  sbe  rose  kud  deliber- 
atelytraced  the  letters  with  her  finger,  as 
though  she  would  have  the  sense  of  touch 
corroborate  the  testimony  of  her  eyes:  this 
done,  she  quietly  sat  down  again,  leaning 
negligently  forward  with  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  and  contemplated  the  epigraph  with  a 
pleased  smile,  her  cheeks  burning  with  the 
conviction  that  none  but  Arthur  could  have 
carved  it  there.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  from  herself  thtit  site  took  a  supreme 
pleasure  in  the  certainty  that  this  was  his 
work ;  yet  she  could  not  have  told  why  she 
felt  unwilling  that  any  one  shoold  see  It  but 
herself. 

How  long  she  sat  there  in  dreamy  ab- 
straction she  did  not  know ;  the  sun  was 
burning  fiercely,  but  she  was  in  the  pleasant 
shade,  and  a  soft  breeze  was  fanning  her. 
But,  after  a  time,  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps  awoke  in  ber  heart  a  wild  wish 
that  the  name  staring  at  her  so  persistently 
would  vanish.  She  knew  that  It  could  not 
be  Arthur  that  was  coming,  for  she  bad 


caught  sight  of  a  black  dresit  through  the 
shrubbery,  and  she  surmised  that  It  must  be 
the  grandmamma,  taking  a  noontide  consti- 
tutional, as  Dr.  Garnet  had  lately  advised. 
"Wait  until  the  sun  has  dried  the  dew," 
said  the  doctor,  "and  then  walk  in  the 
shade.  Exercise  I  Exercise !  that's  the 
thing."  So  Mrs.  Basil  raised  her  second- 
best  parasol,  that  was  beginning  to  split, 
and  went  out  every  day,  just  about  the  hour 
that  the  garden  lost  its  attraction  for  Ar- 
thur, that  is  to  say,  when  Joanna  herself 
went  in-doore;  for  Miss  Basil  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  noontide  sun.  Knowing  this, 
how  could  Joanna  suppose  that  the  ever- 
busy,  methodical  Pamela  would  be  walking 
a  round-about  way  through  the  garden  at 
that  hour  of  the  day  merely  to  see  lAof  gran- 
ger to  the  gate  f 

With  a  sudden  Impnlse,  of  which  sbe  was 
afterward  heartily  ashamed,  Joanna  slipped 
the  blue  ribbon  from  her  hair  and  tied  it 
around  the  tree  so  as  to  bide  the  telltale 
name.  "The  grandmamma,"  she  knew, 
would  never  stay  to  disturb  any  of  her  fan- 
ciful arrangements ;  and,  having  fastened  the 
ribbon  securely,  she  fled. 

The  pair  approaching  the  alcove  were 
too  much  absorbed  in  each  other  to  see  her. 

Here,"  siUd  Redmond,  **  is  the  spot  where 
I  came  to  study.  How  familiar  and  yet  how 
strange  it  looks  to  me  now  I  I  had  thought 
surely  to  find  this  little  nook  much  more 
spacious.  That  tree,  I  remember,  I  planted 
with  my  own  hands.   How  it  has  grown  ! " 

"It  has  been  twelve  years"  —  Hiss  Ba- 
sil began  ;  but,  before  she  could  add  the  five 
months,  she  caught  sight  of  the  blue  rib- 
bon. "  Joanna  is  incorrigible  ! "  she  cried, 
in  a  totally  different  voice.  "  A  brand-new 
ribbon  to  be  abused  in  this  way  I " 

Young  Redmond  laughed.  "  Why,  the 
child  must  be  lonesome,"  said  be,  "  to  make 
a  playmate  of  a  tree.   What  an  odd  freak ! " 

"Odd  freak  f"  repeated  Hiss  Basil,  tug- 
ging angrily  at  the  obstinate  knot  in  the  rib- 
bon. "  Culpable  estravi^ance,  I  call  it  1  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  make  —  Gracious 
heaven  I  **  sbe  interrupted  herself  in  a  voice 
of  utter  dismay,  as  the  name  in  the  bark 
stood  revealed.  "It  is  jnst  what  I  expect- 
ed I"  she  cried,  vehemently.  "That  yonng 
Hendall — "  Poor  Miss  Basil  paused,  pow- 
erless to  exprras  herself.  "0  Basil,  don't 
you  seef  What  shall  I  dot"  Habituated 
though  she  was  to  self- dependence,  ber 
pleading  voice  and  look  showed  nnmistakably 
the  ineffable  comfort  she  felt  in  having  sotue 
one  to  apply  to  in  this  extremity. 

Her  broken  hints  gave  Basil  Redmond  a 
sufBciently  clear  understanding  of  the  little 
pastoral  comedy  of  which  Joanna  vas  the 
heroine ;  but  what  should  he,  a  young  man, 
know  about  the  management  of  girls  f 

"Poor  little  Joanna,"  said  he,  compas- 
sionately. "Don't  scold  her  Just  for  a  rib- 
bon." 

Perhaps,  all  things  considered,  no  wiser 
advice  could  be  given,  yet  Miss  Basil,  for  all 
her  unquestioning  faith  in  "  her  boy,"  shook 
her  head  dubiously.  "You  don't  know  Jo- 
anna," she  faid.  "A  vast  deal  of  aupervi- 
sion  that  child  requires.  I  have  striven 
faitlifally  to  bring  her  up  in  the  way  sbe 
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should  go ;  but  she  is  turning  out  aa  little 
like  me  as  if  she  had  nerer  known  m;  care." 

"Poor  Utile  Joanna,"  said  Bedmond. 
"  She  is  OS  tnuoh  a  child  as  when  I  left  her 
years  ago.  I  knew  her  the  moment  I  saw 
her ;  I  felt  sore  it  was  she,  though  I  was  not 
expecting  to  see  her." 

*'  Why  should  you  not  have  been  expect- 
ing to  see  her  ?  "  Miss  Basil  asked,  in  rather 
an  injured  tone.  "  Toa  knew  Joanna  must 
bo  wUI)  me." 

"  It  was  not  here  that  I  saw  her  first ;  it 
was  OTer  in  the  town  at  Carter's." 

"Joanna/  What  waa  she  doing  at  Car- 
ter's ?  "  Mies  Basil  asked,  incredulously. 

"  Why,  oddly  enough,  she  was  anticipat- 
in;;  me  in  a  purchase  I  wished  to  make  my- 
scir.  I  was  going  about  reviewing  the  town, 
ineoffnitOy  yon  see — and,  by-the-way,  not  a 
soul  I  met  knew  me — when  I  was  attracted 
by  a  picture  in  Carter's  window — a  picture 
of  a  bluebird's  nest — that  in  some  way  re- 
minded me  of  the  little  playmate  I  had  left 
twelre  yeara  ago,  and  I  wished  to  bay  It  for 
her." 

"Ah!"  nramnred  Hisa  Bndl;  she  was 
not  quite  sure  whether  she  approved  or  not. 

"Bat,"  eontinoed  Redmond,  ** while  I 
lingered  over  eome  paper  I  had  asked  to  see, 
Joanna — my  little  playmate  faeraeir — came  la 
and  actually  bought  the  rery  piotnre." 

"  It  is  not  possible  I "  said  Hiss  Basil,  with 
irritation.  "  But  it  is  just  Joanna's  way — to 
be  wastin?  money  on  pictures ;  and  then 
wasting  time  looking  at  them.  I  tell  you, 
Basil,  you  must  help  me  watch  over  Joanna 
for  the  judge's  sake — he  was  good  to  yon, 
whatever  Mrs.  Busil  may  have  been." 

"  Let  ua  do  her  justice,"  Redmond  inter- , 
rupted,  quickly.  "  I  can  understand,  now, 
what  a  trial  I  must  have  been  to  such  a  wom- 
an ;  and  I  think,  after  all,  that  what  you  call 
her  want  of  forbearance  had  not  a  Httle  to 
do  with  making  a  man  of  me." 

"Aa  if  it  was  not  In  you  to  make  a 
man  of  yourself!"  remonstrated  Hiss  Ba- 
sil,  proudly. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  you  more 
than  any  thing  else,"  he  said,  affectionately. 
"The  thonghtof  yoa  has  influenced  all  my 
coarse,  and  sared  me  from  many  a  tempta- 
Uon." 

"  It  is  becanse  yon  hare  a  good  heart,  my 
boy,"  Hiss  Basn  said.  The  merit  should  be 
entirely  his ;  she  would  have  none  of  it. 

"I  had  ever  Iwfore  me,"  continued  he, 
"  the  hope  of  one  day  making  your  life  the 
happier  for  me — you  who  were  so  good  a 
mother  to  me  in  my  motherless  childhood." 

"  Hy  life  has  always  been  the  happier  for 
you,  Basil,  my  boy,"  said  Hiss  Basil,  turn- 
ing her  face  away.  "  It  is  enough — it  is  all 
I  ever  hoped,  if  I  do  not  need  to  port  fW>m 
yoQ  again,  I  can  hardly  bear,  even  now,  to 
have  you  leave  my  sight." 

They  had  arrived  at  the  gate  now,  and 
Redmond  took  her  hand. 

"  Never  fear,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "  Ton 
shall  be  reinstated  in  all  yonr  rights — " 

"  0  Basil !  don't  I  don't ! "  she  entreated. 
"  It  was  the  good  old  judge's  advice  to  let 
my  sad,  aad  story  die  with  me.  Push  it  no 
further — ^yon  do  not  know  what  it  involves." 

"  Bat  if  I  can  bring  prooft "  he  urged. 


A  wild  light  gleamed  for  an  instant  in 
Hiss  Basil's  faded  eyes,  but  it  died  quickly. 

"So  much  of  my  life  is  gone — '\  she 
said,  slowly  and  Borrowfully. 

"We  shall  seel  — we  sbaU  seel"  be 
said,  enooura^ngly,  as  be  walked  away. 

"  Dear,  beloved  boy,  what  woald  be  do  ?  " 
Hiss  Basil  asked  herself,  uneasily,  as  she 
stood  watching  him  through  gathering  tears, 
"  Heaven  guide,  I  pray ;  Heaven  will  guide 
him,  I  know ;  and  Heaven's  will  be  done ! 
But  can  any  good  come  of  revealing  that 
miserable  story  ?  Alas  I  it  is  now  too  late ! 
too  late !    Better  it  should  die  with  me." 

She  brushed  away  a  tear  at  this;  and, 
rolling  Joanna's  ribbon  round  her  finger  by 
way  of  smoothing  it,  walked  back  to  tlie 
house  in  meditative  mood. 

"  What  to  do  with  Joanna  I  do  not 
know,"  she  mused,  as  she  went,'  "Her 
heedlessness  is  unaccountable,  considering 
her  tratmng.  I  must  have  a  talk  with  Basil 
alioat  that  Arthur  Hendall ;  he  shall  advise 
me.  Aa  to  Joanna — ^how  eotUd  she  throw 
away  money  spon  a  trumpery  pioture,  when 
moR^  is  so  scarce  t  I  muat  give  her  a  talk 
about  her  wastefulnesa  and  her  extravagance ; 
bnt  ril  not  scold  her,  1*11  reason  with  ber. 
Basil  knows  best,  and  I  won't  scold  her." 

Keeesaity,  not  Nature,  had  made  Hiss  Ba- 
sil aelf-rdlMit;  and  Nature  reasserted  her- 
self the  moment  tbe  spur  of  necessity  was 
removed. 

Meantime,  while  Hies  Basil  was  linger- 
ing with  young  Redmond  at  the  gate,  Joanna, 
returning  from  the  garden,  flushed  and  pant- 
ing, and  going  through  the  hall  as  the  near* 
est  way  to  her  room,  wa8>not  a  little  startled 
to  meet  Mrs.  Basil,  whom  she  thought  she 
had  left  in  Uie  neighborhood  of  the  mimosa- 
tree, 

"  Chill),  I  was  seeking  you,"  said  she, 
blandly.  "  Come  to  my  room  ;  I  have  aome- 
thing  to  say  to  you." 

Joanna,  her  heart  beating  loudly  and  paio< 
fully,  followed  without  ii  word,  unable  to  un- 
derstand why  she  should  feel  like  a  culprit. 

"Joanna,"  said  Mrs.  Basil,  gravely,  seat- 
ing herself  on  the  old  sofa  that  filled  up  a  cor- 
ner of  ber  room,  and  motioning  Joanna  to  a 
faded  ottomaii  opposite,  *'  you  cannot  remain 
a  child  forever." 

"No,"  answered  Joanna,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  toy. 

"  And  I  can  do  very  Uttie  for  you,  Jo- 
anna." 

"  No,  grandmamma,"  said  Joanna  again, 
very  meekly. 

"  Tl',"  pursued  Hrs.  Basil,  with  a  sigli — 
"if  I  had  the  means  I  once  had,  I  should 
take  both  pride  and  plaasure  in  introducing 
you  as  the  judge's  granddaughter  into  so- 
ciely." 

"  Tes,  grandmanuna,'*  said  Joanna,  echo- 
ing the  sigh, 

"  But  at  least  I  will  gladly  do  what  is  in 
my  power.  1  shall  have  company  to  dine 
with  me  next  Thursday,  and  I  wish  you  to  be 
present." 

Joanna  started.  Was  she  in  a  dream  ? 
Was  she  really  to  attend  one  of  those  rare 
entertainments  Hrs.  Basil  sometimes  gave, 
of  which  she  saw  only  the  wrong  side  ?  Her 
rennndation  of  I^ela,  the  name  on  the 


mimosa-tree,  tbe  ribbon  she  had  tied  am 
it— all  went  oat  of  her  head;  but  tbe  alUm- 
portant  question  of  dress,  never  long  abwot 
firom  the'  mind  of  dawning  womanhood,  was 
on  Iter  lips  in  an  instant 

"What  should  I  wear?"  she  ukcd, 
timidly;  half  in  hope,  half  in  despair, 

Mrs.  Basil,  smiling,  rose  and  unlocked  htr 
wardrobe ;  and,  taking  thence  the  great  green 
box,  she  displayed,  with  some  ceremoD;,  Ibe 
fleecy  white  polonaise,  with  its  billowy  bilU 
and  puffings,  the  gorgeous  Roman  saeh,  the 
fan,  the  rich  but  wofully  yellow  lace  haad- 
kerchief ;  and  Joanna,  comprehending  with- 
out words  that  all  this  array  was  for  her 
adornment,  actually  went  down  upon  bv 
kneeB  in  artless  adoration  of  finery. 

"  For  me  f  "  she  aighed,  with  proroud 
satisfaction. 

"  For  you,"  said  Mrs.  Basil,  almost  viah- 
ing  that  she  had  been  actuated  soleljr  b;  an 
interest  in  the  judge's  granddaughter. 

"  Oh,  how  good,  how  very  good,  yoa  are 
to  think  of  me!"  said  Joanna,  with  ardcDt 
gratltnde,  bnt'still  keeping  her  eyes  riveted 
upon  the  adorable  polonaise. 

"  Joanna,"  said  Hra.  Basil,  impresdvd?, 
laying  her  hand  upon  the  sbonlder  of  the 
kneeling  girl,  "  I  am  old,  and  I  have  tone 
old-fiiabioned  notions.  I  do  not  like  to  itt 
young  people /emm^  I  hope  that  yov  vill 
remember  yonr  extreme  youth,  and  not  ex. 
pect  particttlar  attention.** 

"Oh,  yes!"  cried  the  grateful  Jouma, 
eagerly.  "  I  wiB  never  speak,  unless  I  am 
spoken  to," 

Hrs.  Basil  smiled,  and  laid  the  poloniise 
with  its  accompnnimente  back  in  tbe  box. 

"  Take  it  to  your  room,  child,"  said  she, 
giving  it  into  Joanna's  eager  hands,  *'  and  be 
sure  yon  have  a  skirt  Bu£Bciently  lobg  to  «(v 
with  it." 

A  needless  injimction ;  for  Joanna  was  it 
that  moment  even  rnnaing  over  in  her  tniDd 
various  expedients  for  converting  her  BIf)^ 
green  challis  into  a  demi-train.  If  onlf  tboc 
had  been  some  one  to  sympathize  with  ho, 
and  assist  her,  in  ber  feminine  solicitude 
about  this  matter  of  the  demi-train.  She 
could  not  trouble  tbe  grandmamma  about 
tkai;  and  Famda  would  be  sure  to  moraliie 
abont  pomps  and  vanities.  Nevertheless 
Joanna  was  eager  to  display  ber  new  pono- 
aion  to  Wsa  Basil,  and  to  proolaim  tbe  bonn 
in  store  for  her.  Ob,  if  that  strange  na 
down-abdrs  would  only  go  away  and  lean 
Fkmeia  at  liberty  I 

However,  she  was  at  no  losa  to  pan  awiy 
the  time.  She  took  down  tbe  green  ehaili< 
skirt,  and  disposed  (he  white  muslin  over  it, 
tying  the  nnsh  about  the  waist,  and  lajing 
the  handkerchief  and  fan  across  the  lap. 

Surveying  the  effect  critically,  there  wB 
no  denying  that  both  fan  and  handkerchief 
were  yellow — decidedly  yellow ;  but  then  tbe 
carving  of  that  ivory  fan,  it  was  tupai;  t^i 
the  lace-^why,  it  was  real  poitd^  poM  rf"* 
gviiie^  Joanna  knew,  for  she  bad  heard  ViM 
Ruffber  say  so  once  when  Hrs.  Basil  had  dis- 
played it  for  criticism  ;  and  Hiss  Rnlfticr, 
knew  all  about  dress — not  a  doubt  of  that! 
Joanna's  satisfaction,  huL  for  her  solicitods 
about  the  demi-train,  would  have  been  oon- 
plete. 
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BITTER  FRUIT: 

A  BTOBT  m  A  PROLOGUS  ASD  TSSXX 
CHAPTSR3. 

{From  Advance-ShMti.) 
CHAPTER  III. 

IVIHIKG, 

A  COOL,  refrefhing  breen  from  the  sea ; 
ftod  ITptoii  Trarers  et^OTsd  it  greatly,  lolliog 
at  hii  ease  in  a  caneHshaIr  on  the  terrace^  and 
smoking  a  cigar  with  erident  gusto,  A  graud 
sunset  also— the  fall  crimBon  tutbed  the  \at- 
race,  and  aolored  every  object  vlth  its  ra- 
diance.  Travers  had  a  deep  appreciation  for 
the  loveliness  of  Xatare.  He  f^azed  with  rap> 
lure  on  the  bars  of  dark  purple,  fringed  with 
burning  gold,  on  the  distant  lakes  of  glowing 
ether,  on  the  islands  and  cloud-mountaina  of 
the  npper  world.    Tears  of  sensibility  stole 
doom  his  cheeks.   "  Pshaw !  "  he  exclaimed, 
wiping  away  the  tears.     "  It's  very  lovely, 
yet  what  is  it  after  all  but  moisture,  the  re> 
suit  of  evaporation,  not  really  more  wonder- 
ful than  these  tears ;  part  and  parcel  of  that 
tame  wonderful  thing,  moisture.    What  are 
we  men  and  women  but  a  good  deal  of  moist- 
ure, a  little  carbon,  and  many  illusions;  a 
given  column  of  water,  and  a  residuum  of  ash  F 
Voiiei  Und  /"  be  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
gret, as  he  brushed  the  ash  from  hia  cigar, 
and  blew  some  of  tbe  gray  dust  from  his 
aleere,   "And  yet,  bang  me,  if  the  illusions 
don't  seem  more  real  than  any  thiag  else — 
ultimate  soblimation  of  cell  and  tissue.  I 
wonder  whedier  tfa^  -  remidn  component 
parts  of  the  water  or  the  asht"  TraTera 
van  nnasM  with  the  query — any  tUng,  In 
fact,  to  vliile  away  time.    He  bad,  as  waa 
hia  wont,  qnietly  reviewed  the  situation  In 
which  he  atood,  snmmed  np  the  result,  and 
laid  the  matter  quietly  to  rest  nntil  it  was 
required  for  aeUon. 

The  snm  total  was  aatisfaotory  enough : 
he  had  been  foiled,  but  not  vanquished. 
Kay,  not  foiled :  he  had  made  a  rttomnaw- 
teatee  in  force,  but  he  had  not  risked  a  serious 
battle  —  a  reeowiMManee  which  had  tested 
the  weakness  and  strength  of  the  adversa- 
ry.  He  reasoned  the  matter  thus :  "  I  didn't 
believe  enough  in  her  repentance,  there  I 
waa  wrong ;  a  little  more  faypocrisy  would 
baTo  -opened  a  better  approach ;  anyhow, 
nothing  couM  'bave  mined  her  lore  for  that 
man.  There's  my  strong  point — -my  wiu- 
ning-eard  I  Egad  I  I  didn't  know  the  spring 
I  touched  when  she  turned  upon  me  with  all 
tbe  fury  of  a  tigress — that  weak,  frivolons 
woman  a  tigress  —  who'd  have  guessed  ilf 
She  would  have  stabbed  me,  too — by  Heaven, 
she  would  !  All  the  better,  she  lias  revealed 
the  intenai^  of  her  feelings.  That  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  is  mine  I  I  have  only  to  stand 
before  that  man  In  her  presence,  and  the 
cheek  will  be  signed  then  and  tiiere,no  doubt 
of  that ;  eool  head  and  stMdy  huid,  and  I 
MwC  win." 

Tbe  ^ater  Superior  entered  on  tlie  terrace 
from  the  colonel's  rootn.  She  stood  awhile 
by  the  curtains  and  watched  Travers  with 
-tbe  greatest  interest;  she  was  deeply  touched 


by  the  traces  of  tears  in  bis  eyes — the  bitter 
memories  of  that  sad  past,  repentance  and 
reparation  for  the  future.  She  approached 
liim,  and  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  shoul- 
der. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  can't  let  you  see  her  now," 
she  sud,  in  sympathetic  ton&  *'  Tbe  colonel 
ia  going  to  be  brought  out  on  the  terrace ; 
the  cool,  &esh  air  of  the  evening  always 
soothes  him  ;  and  he's  so  fond  of  listening  to 
the  regimental  band  which  plays  after  sunset, 
old  English  tunes,  usnally.  Ad  soon  aa  he 
is  comfortably  settled,  another  nurse  will 
replace  your  dear  wife,  and  then  she  will  be 
free  to  Join  yon.  There's  my  sitting-room  at 
your  serviue;  you'll  be  at  peace  there." 

"Ton  are  very  good,  madam,"  replied 
Travers ;  "  but  I  am  obU^  to  run  away  di- 
rectly for  a  few  hours  to  Gonstantinople  on 
pressing  hndness— " 

"Yon  would  Uke  to  see  her  before  yon 
go?"  observed  the  Sister,  in  a  somewhat 
embarrassed  manner,  "  I  could  call  her  out, 
though,  of  course,  the  affair  being  sUll  a  se- 
cret, it's  rather  awkward,  you  see." 

"Don't  disturb  her,  pray,"  replied  Trav- 
ers. "  I  said  I  would  not  interfere,  for  the 
time  at  least,  with  the  sacred  duties  she  has 
undertaken  ;  besides,  it  is  perhaps  for  the 
best,  after  tbe  agitation  stie  has  endured,  that 
we  should  not  meet  again  to-day.  Her  for- 
giveness was  not  lightly  won — you  understand 
my  motive — I  shall  return  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  be  kind  enough  to  tell  her  this,  with  my 
best  love.  0  madam,"  he  exclaimed,  with 
deep  fervor,  "I  can  never  sufficiently  ac- 
knowledge your  goodness  to  her  and  to  me  I " 

"Not  another  word  of  thanks,  I  beg," 
replied  the  Sister,  touched  by  his  warmth. 
**  I  can  never  do  too  much  to  further  her 
happiness." 

"  By-the-way,"  asked  Travers.  "  shall  I 
have  any  difficulty  in  reentering  the  hoqiltal 
— Ae  sentry  made  some  demur  to-day  t " 

*'  There  need  be  no  diffloalty,"  replied  the 
Sister.  "I will  procure  an  order  from  the 
commandant.  Dear  me,  how  q^tn  I  explain 
the  affair  to  him  F  I  do  wish  this  dreadful 
secret  was  at  an  end."  ' 

"  A  little  longer,  for  her  sake,  I  beg," 
answered  Travers. 

"  Very  naturally  the  commandant  would 
want  to  know,"  urged  the  Sister. 

"  Is  there  any  pass  you  could  give  me," 
suggested  Travers,  "  or  lend  me  for  a  day  or 
two  f  " 

"  I'm  afraid  not ;  I've  only  my  special 
pass." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  madam,  that  pass  would 
i  be  perfectly  safe  in  my  bands," 

"  I  have  never  parted  with  it,"  replied  the 
Sister  ;  however,  this  is  a  very  special  occii- 
aion."  She  took  the  pass  from  her  pocket- 
book,  and  placed  it  in  his  hands.  "Please 
to  be  very  careful  of  it" 

"  Host  carefid,  madam,  be  assured  of 
Aat.  Thank  yon  for  this  additional  mark 
of  yonr  confidence.  Is  Dr.  Sbolto  sUll  with 
the  colonel  f" 

*<  He  is ;  but  he*ll  have  to  start  directly, 
his  leave  is  almost  up." 

Travers  had  gained  his  point  with  the 
Sifter — the  hospital  was  open  to  him  at  any 
hour  be  chose  to  enter;  It  now  only  remained 


for  him  to  keep  up  hia  assumed  character 
with  Dr.  Sholto,  and,  further,  to  deceive  tbe 
doctor  into  tbe  belief  that  he  was  rsally  about 
to  leave  for  Constantinople. 

Dr.  Sbolto  followed  the  Sister  on  to  tbe 
terrace,  and  Travers  withdrew. 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  exclaimed  Sholto,  in  cheer- 
ftil  voice,  "  I  really  think  we  may  fairly  v«Pt- 
ure  to  give  him  his  nobly  •  won  reward  this 
evening.  He's  enjoying  his  soup  and  the 
glass  of  old  brown  sherry.  We  won't  make 
any  fuss  about  the  afliiir — as  quietly  as  pos> 
Bible ;  I  should  dearly  like  to  see  it  given  to 
him,  poor  fellow.  I  shall  stop  tilt  the  last 
moment.  By  Jove,  we  mustn't  forget  he's 
Bentley's  patient,  though ;  Bentley  ought  to 
have  the  responsibility." 

"  You  doctors  are  so  dreadfblly  pnoctU- 
ions,"  said  the  Sister,  with  a  smile.  "  Til  go 
and  find  Dr.  Bentley." 

"  Allow  me  to  go  ;  you  must  be  tired." 

"  We  nurses  don't  understand  the  word,** 
replied  tbe  Sister,  energetdoally,  and  she 
started  off  on  her  quest 

"  How  splendidly  that  woman  works  ! " 
exclaimed  Sbolto,  with  admiration.  "Pay 
people  wages,  and  they  shirk;  make  con- 
science their  paymaster,  and  they'll  do  your 
work  for  nothing — economical  labor-sysiem, 
if  it  could  only  be  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale." 

Urs.  Hurray  was  utterly  aghast  at  tbe 
thought  of  Dr.  Sbolto's  departure.  He  was 
the  only  person  in  whom  she  could  trust,  the 
ouiy  protector  to  whom  sbc  could  cling.  As 
soon  as  the  Sister  was  fairly  out  of  sight  she 
hurried  up  to  Sholto. 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  leave  me  1 " 

"What's  tbe  matter,  dear  lady?  "he  an- 
swered, kindly. 

"That  man — has  he  gone?"  she  asked, 
anxiously. 

"Tour  agent — why,  here  he  is,"  answered 
Sholto,  as  Travels  approached  him  from  bis 
lurking-place.   Hrs.  Hurray  cowerf>d  away. 

"I  de«re  to  apologize,  doctor,  for  my 
undue  warmth  about  that  document,"  said 
Travers,  in  deprecatory  tone. 

"  No  apology  is  needed,"  said  Sholto,  some- 
what stiffly. 

"  I  feel  I  ought  to  make  one,"  persisted 
Travers,  "  and  I  do  so  most  fully." 

"If  apology  be  needed,  it  ought  to  come 
from  me,"  answered  Sholto,  touched  by  the 
frankness  of  Travers.  "  I  was,  I  feur,  liasty 
— huff]y.  I  beg  in  return  to  apologize  to  yon, 
sir." 

"  I  nm  profoundly  touched  by  your  goivt 
feeling,"  said  Travers,  bowing;  respectfullv, 
"And  now  to  business,  \1  vou  will  permit 
me.  I  leave  here  directly  for  Constantino- 
ple. Will  yon  allow  me  to  wait  on  you  ♦<> 
morrow  morning  with  a  draft  assignmen' 
duly  drawn  at  our  office?" 

"Good  suggestion,"  replied  Sholto.  "It 
is  certainly  better  that  the  document  should 
be  drawn  by  a  professional  man." 

"  Less  chance  for  the  lawyers  to  trip  us 
up  hereafter.  I  understand  the  substance  if 
Krs.  Graham's  wishes.  What  hour  will  be 
ctmvenient  for  yon,  to-morrow,  doctor? ■ 

*•  Twelve  o'clock." 

"Staff- Salmon  Sbolto,  Royal  Hospital, 
Pera,  I  believe  ?" 
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"  Yes ;  Mustapha  Pacha'i  pal»oe." 

"I  sbttll  be  with  ;ou,  doctor.  Pardon 
me,  I  have  one  word  to  say  to  Hra.  Graham ; " 
and  Trarers  approaobed  Hra.  Korray. 

She  shrank  i&ToIantarilj  from  him  aa  he 
whispered  in  her  ear,  with  iucisire  clearness, 
"  I  diiDk  you  were  going  to  be  foolish  enough 
to  befaray  me  to  Sliolto.  Think  well  of  it. 
The  imh  are  closed  around  you.  In  the  be- 
lief uf  the  Sister  Superior  you  hare  received 
me  as  your  repentaut  husband;  let  my  name 
be  dirulgeii,  and  you  wil)  become  doubly  in- 
famous  in  her  eyes.  I  wish  you  good-cTeo- 
ing,"  he  added,  in  accnatomed  tones,  bowing 
most  respectfully  to  the  tortured  woman. 

"  Twelve  o'clock  to-morow,  doctor." 

"  Good-evening,  sir — tbank  you,"  replied 
Sholto  ;  and  Travars,  raising  his  hat  respect- 
fully, left  the  terrace. 

Sholto  did  not  perceive  Mrs.  Hurray's 
stute  of  trepidaUoQ. 

"  I  hare  arranged  every  thing  with  Bent- 
ley  for  your  departure,'*  he  said,  kindly.  "  I 
have  persuaded  falm  that  you  require  perfect 
repose.  Ton  are  to  come  over  to  us;  we 
hare  a  nurses*  home,  you  know." 

"Tbank  Ood!"  she  exclaimed.  "But 
when?" 

"Tomorrow  —  I  shall  come  and  fetch 
yon." 

"This  erening;  for  mercy's  sake,  this 
evening  I" 

"  It  is  impossible,  my  dear  lady ;  I  must 
make  arrangements  for  your  reception." 

"This  ereaiog,"  she  perauted — "yon  said 
this  erening." 

"  Utterly  impossible,"  he  replied,  with  de- 
cision. 

"  That  man  will  return,"  she  exclaimed,  in 
terrified  tone.  "Save  me!  save  mel"  and 
she  clung  desperately  to  Sholto. 

"  What— your  agent  *  "  he  answered,  with 
surprise, 

"That  man  is  not  my  agent — not  from 
Bertimati's — It's  all  a  lie ;  that  man  is  Uptou 
Trarers." 

"UptonTrarersI  Whatdoes  thismean?  " 

"  He  has  come  here  to  extort  that  money 
from  me;  he  threatens  to  rereal  my  presence 
here  to  Colonel  Uurray." 

"  Scoundrel  1 "  exclaimed  Bholto,  with  in^ 
dignntioR.  "How  did  he  gain  admittance 
here?" 

"  He  deceived  the  Slater  with  a  Bpeclons 
story  that  he  was  my  husband— that  he  had 
deserted  me— that  he  had  repented." 

"  Vox  I  Egad  I  if  I  had  only  known  this 
I  would  hare  choked  the  life  out  of  his  cursed 
body." 

"  Don't  let  him  come  here  again,"  she  ex- 
claimed, piteousiy.  "  I  shall  die  if  he  does. 
1  hare  passed  throngh  a  fearful  ordeal ;  my 
being  is  shattered  to  its  rery  depths.  He 
atrnve  to  gain  access  to  the  colonel's  room. 
I  baffled  him,  thank  Heaven  1 — but  in  the 
struggle  I  fainted.  Oh,  horror,  t  returned  to 
oonsciousnesj  in  the  coil  of  that  man's  arms ; 
his  accursed  lips  were  pressed  to  mine  I  I 
was  helpless — the  good  Sister  stood  smiling 
on  my  agony,  which  she  deemed  the  emotion 
of  new  happiness — helpless  in  the  sense  of 
past  sin,  crashed  in  soul,  as  the  python 
cmshes  a  man's  body  in  its  loathsome  folds. 
A.  little  more,  and  the  end  will  come."  She 


sank  Into  a  chair  and  clasped  her  bands  over 
lier  ftoA 

"  Scoundrel  I  if  we  meet— by  Heaven  I  if 
we  meet,"  exclaimed  Sholto,  significantly,  as 
ho  involuntarily  clinched  bis  fists.  "Uy 
dear  lady,"  said  he,  tenderly,  "be  assured, 
yuu  are  safe  with  me,  I  will  protect  you; 
have  DO  fear  of  this  vile  wretch," 

"Only  let  me  go  with  you,  I  beg  and 
pray." 

"  Gently— compose  yourself.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  you  to  leave  here  this  evening;  in- 
deed, you  will  be  safer  ander  this  roof." 

"He  will  retarn  when  you  have  gone," 
she  answered,  in  despairing  voice. 

"Trust  to  me — I  will  see  the  command- 
ant. I  will  undertake  that  strict  orders  are 
immediately  given  that  no  one  be  admitted 
to  the  hospital  without  a  special  pass.  On 
my  return  to  Pera,  I  will  make  effective  ar- 
ruigements  for  your  reception.  Tou  shall  be 
transferred  to  my  own  hospital.  Let  that 
scoundrel  venture  there,  if  he  dare ! " 

"If  I  am  transferred  to  your  hospital, 
you  will  have  to  tell  the  truth  to  Dr.  Bentley 
and  the  ^ter,"  she  answered,  moomfully. 
"  They  will  think  of  me  with  soom  and  con- 
tempt. I  have  striven  so  very  bard ;  shall  I 
never  be  able  to  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  that  sin'?  " 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  he,  tenderly,  and  be 
took  ber  band  in  his,  "  I  mnii  tell  the  truth, 
even  if  it  be  tu7  bitter;  believe  me,  it's  the 
safest  course — the  cleverest  lies  always  end 
in  confusion  worse  confounded.  I  know  the 
tnitli,  and  I  respect  and  honor  yon.  Be  sure 
those  two  worthy  people  will  do  so  also  when 
they  know  your  story.  I  have  not  time  now 
to  speak  to  them  as  I  should  wish  to  speak. 
To-morrow  morning,  count  on  me — till  then 
be  assured  you  are  quite  safe  here." 

She  pressed  his  band  in  token  of  her  sub- 
mission. "  Uy  truest  blessing  upon  you,  good, 
true  friend  to  bim,  to  me,  to  my  child," 

The  Sister  returned  from  ber  mission  to 
Dr.  Bentley. 

"It's  all  right,  doctor  1"  she  exclaimed, 
cheerfully ;  "  Dr.  Bentley  leaves  the  afiair  en- 
tirely in  your  hands." 

"Good I  then  we'll  give  it  to  him  forth- 
with," ezelidmed  Bbolto.  "  Let  him  be  brought 
out  on  the  terrace.  I  shall  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes;  Pre  a  word  or  so  to  say  to  the 
oommandant,"  be  added,  with  a  signilioant 
glance  at  Mrs.  Uumy. 

"  I  suppose  the  colonel  is  all  ready  ?  "  in- 
quired the  Sister.  "  By-the-way,  Hr.  Leslie 
desired  me  to  say  that  he  was  called  back  on 
pressing  business  to  ConstanUnople.  He 
wouldn't  let  me  call  yon  out;  he  does  not 
wish  the  secret  to  be  known  yet."  The  Sis- 
ter went  up  to  tiie  wrtalns,  and  partly  drew 
them  open. 

Mrs.  Murray  shuddered  with  disgust  at 
the  words  of  the  Sister.  There  was  only  too 
much  reason  in  all  that  Dr.  Sbolto  had 
ui^ed — better  tell  the  truth,  however  heart- 
rending the  task,  than  be  a  puppet  to  the 
lies  of  Travers.  She  resolved  to  tell  the 
Sister  the  whole  sad  story,  and  trust  to  ber 
noble  love  and  mercy;  but  the  resolution 
was  baffled  by  the  voice  of  the  colonel. 

"  Graham !  Graham  ! "  he  cried,  impa- 
Uently, "  where  are  you?  " 


"  Here,  colonel ; "  aud  she  threw  opeli  tlw 
curtains. 

"I'm  ready,  Graham,  for  my  eveniof^g 
parade  cm  the  terrace ;  fine  evening,  ii  itf" 

"  A  lovely,  calm  evening,  with  a  cool  lir 
from  the  sea,"  replied  Mrs.  Uurray. 

"Where's  Dr.  Sholto?" 

"  He'll  be  here  directly,  colonel."  Sholto 
returned  at  that  moment.  "  The  colonel  hu 
been  inqnirlng  for  you,  doctor,"  said  Ora- 
bam. 

"  Here  I  am,  Murray  \  haven't  got  long  to 
stay,  though.— Come,  let's  help  you  on  to  tbe 
terrace — Graham  will  assist."  And  tbe  colo- 
nel's  couch  was  accordingly  wheeled  on  to 
the  terrace,  Graham  carefully  supportinfi  tlie 
invalid's  head,  which  she  propped  up  with  ■ 
pillow, 

"Is  your  head  comfortable,  colonel?" 
she  asked,  tenderly,  hiding  her  tears  itm. 
the  Sister  as  beat  she  could. 

"Very  comfortable,  thanks.  I  von't 
keep  yon  any  longer;  I  require  nothing 
else." 

"  Go  and  rest  a  little,  dear  lady,"  vhi^ 
pered  the  Sster,  kindly  pressing  ber  hand; 
but  KuiTsy,  not  trusting  herself  to  re- 
ply, retired  spart  into  the  colonel's  room. 

"Will  you  gire  it  to  him?"  wUipsrcd 
the  Sister  to  Sholto. 

"  No,  ma'am — from  yowr  hands," 

" Tou  are  his  oldest  friend.  I  amisie 
he  would  Uke  it  best  from  you." 

"Beit  so;"  and  Sholto  took  tbe  liUle 
case  containing  the  cross  from  the  Sister. 

"  It's  very  good  of  you,  Sholto,"  sud  the 
colonel,  "  to  stop  so  long  with  me.  It  bu 
been  a  great  pleasure,  I  assure  you — doite  me 
real  good,  old  fellow  ;  but  you  mustn't  forpt 
your  duty  to  your  patients,  mind." 

"All  right,  my  boy,"  anawetfed  Sbolto, 
cheerfully ;  "  I'll  take  care  of  them,  and  of 
you,  too,  I  must  be  off  in  another  few  min- 
utes or  so,  but  before  I  start  I  am  going  to 
have  a  bit  of  pleaeure  on  my  own  account. 
Last  time  I  was  here  I  read  yon  that  pplendid 
notice  iu  tbe  Oasetie  about  tbe  Victoria 
Cross,  and  now  they've  sent  out  the  crosa  it- 
self." 

"Hare  they.  Indeed?"  exclumed  the 
colonel,  his  pale  face  flushing  instantly  «ith 
excitnnent  and  emotion. 

"  The  oommandant  wanted  to  preust  it 
to  you  himself,"  continued  Sholto—"  taake  a 
grand  budness  of  It,  you  know;  but  we 
thought,  oM  fellow,  yon  weren't  quite  iu  a 
state  for  much  fuss  and  palarering.  Better 
do  tbe  thing  in  imfU,  eh  ?  " 

"Quite  right,  Sholto— quite  right  Pm 
very  gla&  they're  sent  it,  though,"  he  added, 
in  heart-felt  words.   "  Who's  got  it  ?  " 

"  I  have.  I'm  going  to  hare  the  pleas- 
ure and  honor  of  giving  it  to  you,"  answered 
Sholto ;  and  be  came  close  to  the  couch. 

"  One  minute,  Sholto,"  and  the  colood 
wared  back  the  doctor's  hand  ;  be  held  si- 
lence for  a  moment,  and  then  he  added, 
"  we'll  hare  a  little  ceremony  orer  the  afiur, 
after  all.    Where's  Graham  ?  " 

"  In  your  room,  colonel,"  replied  the 

ter. 

"Graham,  I  want  yon,  please;"  and 
Graham  came  trembling  to  the  dde  <^  the 
ooneh. 
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"I  am  here,  colonel,"  she  gasped  with  an 

"  Oraham,*'  said  the  eolonel,  in  a  Toice 
of  emoUon,  "onr  good  qaeea  has  sent  me 
the  Victoria  Cross.  It's  a  very  great  honor 
— no  man  coald  desire  a  greater.  I  want 
yoK  to  give  it  me,  because  your  great  care 
and  devotion  hsve,  by  Heaven's  blessing, 
enabled  me  to  live  long  enough  to  receive  it ; 
and  I  aeaure  yon  I  am  very  glad,  and  I  es- 
teem it  an  honor  also,  to  receive  It  from  your 
true,  honest  hands  1 " 

**  Hear,  hear  1 "  exclaimed  Sholto.  "  Well 
spoken,  by  Jove!  "  and  he  placed  the  cross 
in  Graham's  hund. 

"  God  support  me ! "  she  murmured.  "I 
eannot  speak  to  him,"  she  whispered  to  Shol- 
to.   "This  is  too  much  for  me." 

"  Give  it  to  him,  that's  all  yo{  need  do," 
answered  Sholto,  kindly. 

She  placed  the  cross  in  the  coloners  hand. 

"Noir  clasp  it  on  my  breast,"  he  said. 
She  fosteoed  the  cross  on  his  breast. 
**  Thanks,  thanks  —  year  hand,  Graham." 
She  gare  htm  her  hand,  which  he  held  awhile 
ftrmly  grasped.  "Wonid  to  Heaven  that  that 
poor  drnmmer^boy,  wluMe  life  I  aared  in  that 
MMolt,  to  be  lost  in  the  hospital,  had  had 
inch  a  noree  as  yon,  and  all  the  comfort  yon 
have  aflbrded  me  !  God  bless  you,  Graham  I " 
She  tottered  away  fhnn  ^e  conch,  bnt  Sholto 
placed  his  arm  ronnd  her  w^st,  and  kindly 
led  her  away. 

"  The  commandant  has  issued  the  order," 
he  whispered  in  her  ear ;  "  be  assured  you 
are  perfectly  safe.  To-morrow  I  shnll  come 
for  you — farewell."  He  left  her  sittiug  on  a 
eliair  in  the  colonel's  room,  and  returned  to 
the  couch. 

"  Well,  Murray,  I  must  positively  say 
good-by  now  —  time's  up.  Keep  a  good 
heart,  old  boy,  stick  to  the  brown  sherry — 
it's  the  right  sort  of  tipple.  You'll  soon 
pall  np,  rU  warrant.  Remember  Minnie  will 
he  doe  very  shortly.  I  shall  run  over  again 
Boon." 

"Good-by,  Sholto,"  replied  the  colonel, 
warmly.  "Thank  you  for  all  you've  done 
and  said.  Qood-by,  true  friend."  With  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hands  the  friends  parted. 

"Take  care  of  Graham,"  Sholto  whis- 
pered earnestly  to  the  ^ter;  "she  wants 
every  care."  With  a  cheery  good-night  he 
left  the  terrace,  and  returned  to  his  noble 
wwk  at  Fera. 

"  Does  us  all  good,  1  declare  I"  exclaimed 
the  Sister,  "  his  bright,  pleasant  manner,  and 
noble,  honest  face  I  tlow  well  the  cross  looks 
on  the  white,  doesn't  it,  Graham  f — Ah,  colo- 
nel, be  proud — the  whole  wealth  of  the  world 
couldn't  buy  that  Utile  bit  of  bronze  I  It's  a 
happineaa  to  think  there  are  things  in  this 
world  worth  more  than  gold  !  " 

*' By  Heaven,  madam  I"  exclaimed  the 
colonel,  "  1  am  proud  and  happy,  too,  and  I 
thank  you  all  for  your  goodness  and  attention 
to  me !  " 

"Then  we  are  happy  also,"  replied  the 
Sister.  "  Well,  I  mast  be  off  on  my  roands. 
Graham  will  stay  with  yon  till  Simpson  Is 
able  to  relieve  her." 

finabaod  and  wife  were  ^ain  alone. 

The  thought  of  leaving  him  was  very  ter- 
rible, but  still  more  terrible  the  thought  that 


he  most  never  be  told  the  truth — that  to  the 
very  end  the  He  must  be  acted  out. 

"Graham,"  he   murmnred,    "are  you 

there  T  " 

"Yes,  cokmeL" 

"  I  wonderwhether  the  account  of  my  re- 
ceiving the  Victoria  Crws  will  get  into  the 
French  papers  •  " 

"  It  will  be  very  generally  known,  do 
doubt." 

"Of  oouree,  in  England,"  he  answered; 
"  but  the  Frmch  papm — 0a^<mi,  fbr  in- 
stance t " 

"  Very  probably — but  why,  colonel  f  " 
"  That  woman  is  in  Paris,  Graham.  I 
should  like  her  to  read  it,  I  think  perhaps 
she  would  feel  some  sorrow,  some  remorse. 
Pshaw  I  that  whirl  of  gayety  and  vile  dissi- 
pation 1 " 

"You  are  so  far  right,  colonel — that 
woman  who  was  once  your  wife  Is  in  Paris." 

"What  do  you  know  about  herP"  he 
asked,  in  an  excited  tone. 

"  I  wm  tell  you,"  she  replied,  with  des- 
perate eflbrt  to  conceal  her  af^tatlon.  "  That 
womnn  Is  in  Paris  1 — Dr.  Sholto  said  in  my 
hearing,  and  I  was  utterly  overcame  when  I 
heard  him  say  so — leading  an  abandoned  life. 
That  woman  is  in  Paris,  (fytn^  iu  a  hos- 
pital!" 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ?  '* 

The  lie  which,  in  her  despair,  she  had  re- 
solved to  tell  him.  If  the  opportunity  ever 
arose — and  in  a  lie  lay  her  last  hope  of  par- 
don— came  readily  to  her  lips. 

"  I  passed  an  apprenticeship  in  nursingat 
the  Hdtel-Dieu.  I  formed  a  deep  friendship 
with  one  of  the  chief  nurses — we  correspond 
— she  knows  my  work ;  I  know  hers — ^that 
woman  ia  dying ! " 

"  Not  leading  a  wicked  life,  yon  say  ?  " 

"iVtrf  leading  a  wicked  life  I"  she  an- 
swered, with  feverish  emphasis. 

"Thank  God  for  that  I"  be  exclaimed, 
with  evident  relief.  "  Is  she  very,  very  ill  ?  " 
he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  Dying  I "  she  answered.  . 

And  it  was  a  true  answer :  death  was,  in- 
deed, at  work  among  the  fine  tisanes  of  her 
heart. 

"What  does  that  nurse  say?"  he  In- 
quired. 

"  She  asks,  is  there  any  hope  that  that 
woman  can  be  forgiven  by  the  man  she  has 
so  deeply  wronged — any  hope  that  her  misers 
able  death-bed  can  be  soothed  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  Au  forgiveness  ?  " 

'*  Graham,  I  can'l  forgive  her— I  canH  I " 

"  I  will  write  that  to  my  friend,"  she  an- 
swered ;  and  she  crouched  down  at  the  ride 
of  his  couch  in  hopeless  despair. 

"  Why  should  I  forgive  her  ?  "  he  asked, 
with  irritiition,  "  Look  at  the  misery  she  has 
caused ! " 

"She  has  bitterly  repented — the  nurse 
says  that." 

"  Repentance  is  not  reparation  I  Why 
haven't  you  mentioned  all  ihis  before?" 

"  I  did  not  dare ;  your  state  of  health  for- 
bade it.   Ton  are  stronger  now." 

Once  more  a  ray  of  hope— one  last  effbrt 
to  win  his  pnrdon.  She  nerved  herself  as 
best  she  might :  she  drew  together  her  shat- 
tered power  for  the  supreme  elRff t 


"  Ton  say  you  owe  your  life  to  me.  You 
wished  to  give  me  some  acknowledgment  of 
your  gratitude.  I  ask  you  something  very, 
wry  precious:  I  ask  you,  for  my  sake,  to  for- 
give her.  0  Colonel  Hurray !  think  well  of 
it:  dy^ng  unforgiven /  I  tell  you  there  is  no 
anodyne  for  that  pain ;  it  gnaws  through  alt 
the  opiates ;  it  begins  its  torture  when  bodily 
anguish  is  lulled.  Have  mercy  on  this  wom- 
an, for  my  sake  I  Remember,  for  your  sake, 
I,  a  woman  as  she  is,  have  passed  sleepless 
nights — watching  through  your  sleep — watch- 
ing through  all  your  pain  and  anguish — " 
Still  be  made  no  response;  and  the  awful 
words  rose  before  her:  "Never  on  earth — 
never  In  heaven !  " 

She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  silently 
that  his  heart  might  be  touched. 

"Graham,"  he  said,  "I  could  never  meet 
her  again  ;  it  would  be  my  death." 

"  Yon  wiU  never  meet  her  again,"  she  an- 
swered.    "  Dying,  I  say." 

"  What  would  yon  have  me  do  f  " 

"  A  few  words  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  that's 
all." 

"  Fetch  pen  and  paper." 

Her  prayer  was  answered.  She  fetched 
the  writing^naterials  from  his  room,  Inid  the 
blottlng-book  on  his  knees,  and  held  the  pen 
in  her  hand. 

"Tell  me  what  to  say,  Graham;  I  feel 
very  exhausted." 

"I,  Colonel  Hurray,"  she  answered,  in 
trembling  tones. "  for^ve  that  woman  who 
was  once  my  wife  the  wrong  she  has  done 
me." 

"  Guide  my  hand,"  be  murmured,  Btrirlng 
painfully  to  govern  the  pen.  - 

She  held  fats  worn  hand  in  hers,  gniding 
it  as  he  wrote. 

He  repeated  the  words  which  she  had  dic- 
tated :  "  I,  Colonel  Murray,  forgive  that  wom- 
an who  was  once  my  wife  the  wrong  she  has 
done  me." 

"Sign  it,"  she  said,  with  beating  heart; 
and  she  guided  his  signature,  "  Henry  Hur- 
ray." She  took  the  pen  from  his  hand — she 
was  forgiven  !  She  did  not  dare  to  kiss  him : 
forgiven,  yet  no  loving  kiss  of  absolution. 
But  she  was  forgiven.  She  knem  her  sin  was 
loosed.  In  kit  voice  she  had  heard  the  voice 
of  Heaven — through  his  lips,  consecrated  by 
a  great  wrong,  had  been  pronounced  a  fall 
and  perfect  absolntion. 

"  Remove  the  blotting-book,"  he  said,  in  a 
wearied  voice.  "Yon  will  send  it  to  her, 
Graham?" 

"  She  will  have  it,  be  sure  of  that."  She 
thrust  the  paper  into  her  bosom,  close  to  her 
heiirt. 

The  r^imental  band  began  to  play  on  the 
promenade  below,  and  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
was  wafted  on  the  wind,  its  tender  sweetness 
swelling  on  the  fitful  breeze,  or  lapsing  into 
plaintive  murmur  in  the  calmer  air, 

"  I'm  glad  I've  done  it,  Graham,"  snid  the 
colonel,  after  a  pause  of  thought — "  glad  I 
have  fot^ven  her.  Thank  yon  for  speaking 
as  you  did." 

The  Sister  Superior  hurried  on  to  the  ter- 
race, and  drew  Mrs.  Murray  aside.  "His 
child  has  arrived,"  she  whispered. 

"  What?" 

"His  daughter  —  most  unexpectedly  — 
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some  muddle  about  the  letter.  A  sneel 
child,  poor  dear;  so  anxious  to  see  her  Th- 
tlier  !  You  break  it  ro  bim  very  geuti;  ;  I'll 
go  back  to  bsr. — Colonel,"  exclaimed  the 
Sister,  "  Graham  haa  something  very  pnrticu- 
Ur  to  say  to  you,  only  you  must  promise  to 
be  very  oalm  and  composed,  or  Dr.  Bentley 
will  never  fo^ve  her ! "  and  the  Sister  hur- 
ried away. 

"  What  ia  it,  Qraham  *  "  asked  the  oolo- 
nd, eagerly;  "  what's  the  Sister  been  telling 
you  f  " 

"Tour  daughter,"  she  answered,  with 
painfal  effort,  "  has  arrived." 

"What — Uinoief"  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
or  exultation. 

"  Your  daughter." 

" 0  Graham,  this  is  happiness!  the  only 
thing  I  wanted.    Where  is  sbe  ?  " 
"With  the  Sinter." 

"  They  must  bring  her  to  me  directly." 

"  Directly,"  she  answered ;  and  lis  would 
see  her — the  daughter  i3u  must  never  see. 

"  7ou'll  see  her,  Graham,"  he  exclaimed, 
joyfully.  "  I'm  so  glad  you'll  see  her ;  she's 
such  a  darling.  I  know  you'll  love  her. 
7ou  must  be  ber  nurse,  Graham;  mind,  her 
nurse." 

"  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  ber  some 
Ume  or  other ;  I'm  too  fatigued  to  stay  now," 
ahe  stammered;  and  her  breath  grew  thick- 
er and  thicker. 

"  Where's  papa  ? "  cried  a  Utile  eager 
Toice  in  the  distance. 

*' That's  her  vcnee,  Graham;  don't  you 
bear?  Fetch  her,  Qrahani;  do  fetch  her," 
he  exclaimed,  impatiently. 

"  O  my  God,"  ghe  cried,  in  her  agony ; 
"  last  drop  of  the  bitter  eaiH-my  child— he 
will  kias  her — he  will  hold  her  in  his  arms  I " 

"Hers,  Klnnle;  here,  darling  I"  cried 
the  colonel ;  and  the  diild,  breaking  away 
from  the  Sister,  flew  with  eagerness  into  his 
arms. 

The  Sister  turned  back,  with  teanj  in  her 
eyes.  Father  and  child  were  locked  in  a 
elose  embrace.  The  mother  gaud  at  them 
,  in  an  agony  of  despair*  and  then  tamed  away. 
Sbe  staggered  back;  good  Dr.  Sholto  was 
not  at  hand  to  bold  her  in  his  arms.  But 
the  purpose  of  her  life  was  consummated; 
she  had  freely  spent  health  and  strength  in  a 
holy  cause;  she  bad  won  ber  pardon,  and 
the  minister  of  mercy  was  at  her  side  to  save 
her  from  all  harden  of  future  sorrow.  Sbe 
sank  to  the  ground,  and,  with  the  name  of 
"  Minnie  "  whispered  on  her  lips,  passed  qai> 
etlj  away  at  the  mercifhl  bidding. 

Father  and  child  in  thdr  bap|dnesa  did 
not  know  tiiat  ahe  was  dead,  or  had  even 
fallen  to  the  grotuid.  "  Home.  Sweet  Home ! " 
sonnded  pleasantly  in  tbrir  ears,  and  Imt 
■weet  harmony  to  thdr  eager  greetings. 

Travere  firom  his  larklng-ptaoe  saw  her 
fall.  He  flew  to  her  ride.  "  Dead  or  frint- 
edf"  He  laid  his  aocnrsed  hand  on  her 
heart.  ■*  Dead ! "  He  was  bafBed  at  the 
moment  of  victory — and  the  iUasions,  they 
seemed  more  than  ever  reaL  There  lay 
Mai^ret  Murray,  but  where  lay  lifet  His 
ihith  in  the  truth  of  materialism  was  greatly 
modified  by  his  serious  pecuniary  loss.  He 
rose,  with  a  curse  on  liis  lips  —  what  use 
a  eafse  in  dead  ears? — and  left  the  hos- 


pital. The  good  Sister,  to  her  great  marvel, 
never  beheld  him  again. 

Dr.  Sholto  followed  the  dead  womiin  to 
her  prave,  together  with  Bentley,  the  Sister, 
and  the  commandant.  The  Union  Jack  waa 
her  pall,'  and  four  brave,  noble  people  were 
her  mouruer»-in-cbief;  and  many  tears  were 
shed  by  the  women  she  had  ai^ated  by  ber 
example  and  courage. 

Dr.  Sholto  held  his  peace,  intending  on 
some  future  day,  if  ever  Colonel  Murray  grew 
well  and  sb-ong,  to  reveal  the  Uuth;  bat 
Z)i«u  dtipoM — the  truth  was  never  revealed. 
Long  before  the  invalid  grew  well  and  strong, 
Dr.  Sbolto,  ever  faithful,  frit  a  victim  In  hia 
bntre  fight  against  disease  and  misery ;  and 
his  daughter  became  the  daagbter  of  Colonel 
Murray.  And  so  it  fell  that  Colonel  Murray 
never  knew  that  the  woman  who  bad  saved 
bis  life,  and  restored  bis  lost  faith  in  woman- 
hood, was  the  wife  of  early  days  who  had 
been  faithless  to  her  marriage  vow. 

"  Who  could  Nurse  Grabam  have  beenf  " 
the  child  would  often  ask  in  afler-days,  as 
child  and  father  sat  together  talking  over  the 
sad  days  at  Scutari. 

"  I  can't  tell,  my  darling ;  we  shall  never 
know  here  on  earth.  But  I  do  know  she  was 
the  best  and  truest  wookan  I  ever  met ;  and 
I  IteUeve  she  sacrifioed  her  life  for  my  sake." 

MICHAEL  ANGELO, 

AS  seven  cities  claimed  the  honor  ot  hav- 
ing givffli  birth  to  Homer,  so  a  castle 
and  a  city  still  dispute  between  them  the  ua- 
.  tivity  of  Michael  Anqxlo  BuoNABorri.  The 
norentines,  in  whos^  midst  the  great  artist 
j  lies  sumptuously  entombed,  and  in  whose 
I  beautiful  city  he  achieved  his  faqie  and  found 
a  long  and  cherished  home,  stoutly  assert 
that  he  was  bom  there,  and  even  point  out 
the  bouse  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light. 
But  there  is  a  much  greater  probability  that 
he  was  born  at  the  Castle  of  Caprese,  near 
Arezxo,  in  Tuscany,  of  which  town  Michael's 
father  was  podettd,  or  governor.  There  is  a 
donbt,  moreover,  of  the  exact  date  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  birth ;  it  was  certainly  in  the 
year  147S,  and  the  most  trustworthy  evi- 
dence names  the  day  as  the  Sth  of  March. 
That  be  died  on  the  Hth  of  February,  1564, 
just  as  be  was  about  to  complete  bis  eigbty- 
ninth  year,  there  is  no  dispute. 

The  present  year  is,  therefore,  the  foor- 
hundredUi  anniversary  of  Michael  Angelo's 
birth.  The  people  of  Florence  have  resolved 
to  celebrate  a  career  almost  unexampled  in 
the  annals  of  the  arts  in  its  wonderful  achieve- 
ments, and  a  oharaoter  which,  whether  con- 
sidered aside  from  or  aa  illustrated  by  his 
works,  was  truly  great,  on  the  ISth,  ISth, 
and  14th  of  September.  The  ceremonies  will 
be  appropriately  imposing.  From  Tuscan 
town  and  rillage  Michael  Angelo's  country- 
men  will  flock  to  the  fair  city  which  he  did 
so  much  to  adorn.  •  Multitudes  will  do  formal 
homage  at  his  tomb  in  the  grand  old  church 
of  the  Holy  Oroaa.  A  monument  of  him 
will  bo  uncovered  in  a  spacious  square  which 
is  henceforth  to  bear  his  name.  The  works 
of  the  master,  such  of  them  as  can  be  readily 
oolleoted,  will  be  exhibited  in  the  hall  of  (he 


Academy.  The  sister-art  of  music  will  lend 
its  harmonies  to  celebrate  the  genios  «bo 
wrought  so  well  with  chisel,  pencil,  and  mo. 
passes.  The  grave  Academicians  will  asiw. 
ble  in  the  Senate-House  to  listen  to  poem 
and  orations  in  Michael  Angelo's  hooor,  Tbu 
the  taste  and  enthusiasm  for  artwlueh  hQI 
linger  in  otherwise  deg«ierate  Italy,  ud 
wUch  MiehaeT  Angelo  himself  hu  tiirai^ 
the  centuries  done  so  much  to  keep  aliv^ 
will  render  proper  tribute  to  a  Stan  u  gnat 
and  freab  now  aa  when  he  was  tendailj  kid 
in  hia  almost  royal  tomb. 

Michael  .Apgelo  was  one  of  tfie  fn  well- 
nigh  universal  men.  Talne,  the  French  etitic, 
speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  four  men  la  the 
world  of  art  and  letters  vbo  have  been  **  a. 
alted  above  all  others,  and  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  seem  to  belong  to  another  raoa"— tbe 
other  three  being  Dante,  SbakeBpetre,  ud 
Beethoven.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  those  who  ire 
most  learned  in  the  arts  to  decide  whether 
this  man  was  greatest  as  a  sculptor,  ib  u 
architect,  or  as  a  painter.  All  concede  hha 
mastery  in  each.  Michael  Angelo  was  yet 
more  than  these ;  the  preeminence  of  hi* 
productions  in  art  over^adows  and  dvtrf* 
his  notable  skill  as  a  chemist,  his  enidittoa 
as  a  scholar,  his  grace  and  elegance  as  a 
poet,  and  his  keen  wit  as  a  philosopher  lod 
an  observer  of  men.  Like  Dante  and  like 
Beethoven,  bis  genius  was  sombre,  te^ut- 
aouB,  tragic,  such  aa  Taine  compares  to  the 
soul  of  a  fallen  deity. 

The  details  of  his  lifb  are  full  of  romsntie, 
sometimes  dramatic,  and  sometimes  prinhl 
interest.  He  was  of  patrician  desosut,  bring 
a  scion  of  tlie  ancient  family  of  the  Coantl 
of  Caoossa,  a  family  nearly  connected  with 
tbe  imperial  honsa  of  Henry  H.  His  fttlur, 
Ladovico  Butmarotti,  «u  one  of  tbe  proudest 
men  in  Tuscany ;  anstere  in  his  pride,  mm 
in  the  domestic  circle,  and  ambitious  thstUi 
son  should  become  a  power  in  the  Church  or 
in  the  law. 

When  his  son  was  born  he  named  hin 
Michael  Angelo,  as  if  to  imply  that  hevu 
designed  to  a  lofty  career.  Nor  did  the  n- 
peratitioxiB  podestd  fail  to  have  the  boroacopc 
of  the  child's  nativity  cast.  The  fiat  of  the 
horoscope  is  given  in  Vasari's  life.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  the  birth  occurred  when  Uercury 
was  in  conjunction  with  Venus ;  "  tiwiei'' 
continues  the  quaint  account,  "  were  received 
into  the  bouse  of  Jupiter  with  a  beidgn  w- 
pect,  which  fully  demonstrates  that  the  boy, 
by  hia  genius  and  skill,  will  produce  wondn- 
ful  and  stapendons  works  of  art." 

A  wayward  fate  which  the  father  was  af- 
terward iun  to  curse  caused  the  boy  to  be 
nursed,  hi  a  little  rillage  bard  by  tbe  castle, 
by  the  wife  of  a  sttme^tter ;  so  that,  as  tbe 
Italians  of  his  time  were  wont  to  say,  W  was 
**  weaned  on  marble-dust."  As  be  grew  np, 
bis  &TOrite  playthings  were  pencils  and  col- 
ors ;  he  took  to  chiseling,  drawing,  painting, 
as  other  boys  did  to  balla  and  fishing.  La* 
dorieo  intended  Hat  he  should  be  a  states- 
man or  a  cardinal ;  bnt  Michael  Angelo  re- 
fused to  be  wrapped  in  tbe  writings  ot  theV^ 
tbers  or  the  droning  of  the  Codes.  At  thI^ 
teen  he  revolted  from  the  paternal  purpose 
and  declared  his  aq|>iration  to  be  a  sculptor. 
It  was  a  orael  blow  to  tho  proud  family  at 
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tlie  castle;  but  Michael  Angelo  already  as- 
sorted the  sort  of  grim  determination  which 
rode  him  rougb-shod  over  difficalties  tbron^- 
«at  the  jonnwy  of  his  life. 

"  He  was  born,"  says  a  writw,  "  to  com- 
mand  and  to  sabdue.  He  was  born  to  tram*- 
pie  npoo  diffloalty,  and  to  root  out  obstacle." 
So  his  will  oTercame  and  b<ve  down  the  Bcru- 
ptte  of  his  parents,  and  he  became  the  ap- 
prentice of  the  artist  Ghlrlandajo  at  Florence. 

Lorenio  de  Xedici  was  then  reigDiog  and  in 
Che  leBilb  of  his  magiuficenoe.  Through  his 
patronage  Florence  had  become  the  metropo- 
lis of  eri.  Sculptors  and  painters  swarmed 
about  his  hoepitable  court.  It  was  not  long 
before  Lorenzo,  ever  on  the  watch  for  rising 
g^ns,  discovered  that  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  progress  of  young  Buonarotti  was  bo 
ni»d,  indeed,  that  from  approaching  and  then 
equaling  the  proficiency  of  his  master,  be 
began,  to  Ghiriandajo's  amazement  and  cha- 
grin, to  TMitttre  to  oriticise  and  correct  that 
master's  work.  Ghirland^o  was  an  envious 
man,  and  at  first  sought  to  conceal  the  talent 
and  check  the  progress  of  his  too  precocious 
pnpiL 

One  day  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  Ttslting 
the  artist's  studio.  He  was  at  once  struck 
with  the  power  of  a  stady  upon  which  Michael 
Angelo  was  employed.  Turning  to  the  mas- 
ter, he  asked  that  the  young  arUat  should  be 
pemitted  to  become  (me  of  the  chosen  band 
of  stodents  who  practised  their  art  in  the 
garden  of  St.  Hark.  Here  Lorenzo  had  col- 
lected many  the  best  antique  sculptures ; 
to  be  admitted  to  the  garden  of  St.  Mark 
was  a  pririloge  craved  by  every  artist  in 
Rorenee. 

When  Hichad  Angelo  entered  the  garden, 
be  saw  a  student  modeling  some  figures  in 
elay,  and  immediately  set  to  work  in  the 
sane  way.  Then  be  aspired  to  work  in  mar- 
ble. Choosing  the  mutilated  statue  of  a 
laughing  faun,  and  begging  a  piece  of  mar- 
ble from  a  mason  who  was  decorating  Lo- 
rotzo's  palace,  be  chiseled  away  with  intense 
seal,  making  up  for  the  imperfections  of  bis 
model  by  inventions  of  hia  own. 

The  prince,  walking  through  the  garden 
as  was  his  daily  habit,  found  Michael  Angelo 
polisliing  hia  first  sculpture. 

Said  Lorenzo:  "You  have  restored  to  the 
old  faun  all  his  teeth ;  but  don't  you  know 
tbat  a  man  of  that  age  has  generally  some 
wanting!  " 

The  arUst  could  scarcely  wait  for  the 
(xinee's  departure.  As  soon  as  Lorenzo  had 
disappeared  among  the  groves,  he  broke  a 
tooth  ftom  the  upper  jaw,  and  drilled  a  hole 
in  the  gam  for  the  socket  of  the  lost  tooth. 

It  was  while  Kichael  Angelo  was  at  work 
in  the  garden  of  St.  Hark,  that  he  received 
that  dis^nremoit  of  face  which  is  so  pkbly 
^soemible  in  his  portr^ts,  and  which  robbed 
bim  itf  whatever  comeliness  of  feature  he 
taay  hare  possemed.  Among  his  fellow-pu- 
pils  was  a  hot-beaded  and  ambitious  young 
man  named  Torri^no.  The  same  task  in 
modeUng  had  been  assigned  by  the  master  to 
Torrigiano  and  Buooarotti.  The  task  com- 
pleted, Torrigiano  proudly  ezhibited  his  work 
to  his  competitor ;  then  Michael  Angelo  qui- 
^7  displayed  what  be  had  dona  Torrigiauo 
WM  so  mneh  amaied  and  overwbelmed  by 


the  superior  power  and  genius  of  his  rival's 
work  that,  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  fit 
of  jealous  rage,  he  caught  up  a  heavy  tool 
and  struck  Michael  Angelo  a  terrible  blow 
across  the  face,  breaking  his  nose.  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  at  once  expelled  Torrigiano  from 
Florence,  and  recelTed  Michael  Angelo  as  a 
friend  and  companion  in  his  own  house. 
Here  he  had-  ample  opportunities  to  engage 
in  the  study  of  both  sculpture  and  painting ; 
and  it  was  during  his  residence  at  the  palace 
that  he  executed  the  famous  bass-relief  of  the 
*'  Battle  ofHercolea  with  the  CenUurs,"  which 
Is  still  to  be  seen  in  Florence,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  few  works  of  which  he  always 
spoke  with  pride. 

His  munificenl  patron  died  in  1492 ;  Mi. 
chael  Angelo  returned  grief-etrioken  to  Ares- 
so.  While  there  he  executed  the  statue  of 
Hercnlea,  which  afterward  stood  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Francis  I.  of  France.  Fiero  de  Medi. 
ci,  Lorenzo's  son  and  successor,  invited  him 
back  to  Florence ;  he  had  not  been  there 
long,  however,  before  the  political  troubles 
which  arose,  in  consequence  of  Piero's  bad 
government,  induced  him  to  retire  to  Bologna. 
It  was  in  this  ancient  home  of  the  arts  that 
Michael  Angelo  executed  the  "Sleeping  Cu- 
pid "which,  by  a  fraud  which  does  more 
honor  to  his'  shrewdness  than  hid  honesty, 
he  caused  to  he  passed  off  upon  Cardinal 
St,  Glo^o,  at  Home,  as  an  antique.  The 
deception  was  soon  discovered;  but,  Instead 
of  pursidug  Michael  Angelo,  the  vortbjr  car- 
dinal overwhelmed  him  with  prslses,  and  ur- 
gently invited  him  to  Borne. 

We  find  Michael  Angelo,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  busily  at  work  upon  Cupids,  Bac- 
chuses,  and  Virgins,  in  the  Etenial  City.  He 
was  now  one  of  the  most  famons  sculptors  in 
Italy;  and  when  he  had  executed  the  noble 
"  La  Pieti,"  representing  the  Virgin  with  the 
dead  Christ  in  her  lap,  he  was  hailed  as  the 
first  in  his  art. 

Once  more  be  went  back  to  Florence,  to 
which  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the 
Gonfaloniere  Sodorini  had  restored  some* 
thing  like  tranquillity.  A  new  triumph  await- 
ed him  at  his  Tuscan  home.  An  immense 
block  of  marble  lay  in  one  of  the  public 
squares.  A  Florentine  sculptor,  Da  fleaole, 
had  been  ordered  to  chisel  a  colossal  statue 
from  it,  but  had  failed.  Then  Soderiiii  offered 
the  task  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  declaring 
that  Da  Flesole  had  spoiled  the  block,  refused 
to  touch  it.  It  was  Michael  Angelo's  turn 
next.  He  chiseled  at  the  Irregtdar  mass  for 
a  year  and  a  half;  and  the  result  was  the  co- 
lossal "David,"  which  sUnds  to  this  day  at 
the  door  of  the  Old  Palace  of  Florence.  It 
was  not  the  last  time  that  he  was  brought 
faito  rivalry  iritb  Leonardo  da  Ttntri.  He  had 
outdone  lum  in  soulpture,  and  now  proved 
lus  superiority  In  painting.  They  were  com- 
mlflsloned  to  paint  two  pictures  for  opposite 
sides  of  the  hall  of  the  ducal  palace.  It  is 
true  that  Michael  Angelo's  picture  was  never 
finished  ;  but  the  cartoon  which  he  executed 
was  pronounced  "  the  most  extraordinary 
work  which  had  appeared  stnoe  the  revival 
of  the  arts  in  Italy." 

From  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury till  his  death,  far  on  toward  the  seven- 
teoith,  Michael  Angelo's  career  was  one  of 


unremitting  labor  and  almost  uninterrupted 
triumph.  He  was  as  famous  at  Rome  and 
Bologna  as  at  Florence.  Julius  II.,  the  arc- 
loving  pontiff,  called  him  to  the  Eternal  City, 
and  there  he  executed  the  colossal  statue 
Julius,  <irhich  was  afterward  made  into  a  can- 
non and  used  against  the  papal  troops  by 
the  Bolt^ese.  Not  content  with  attaining 
unrivaled  eminence  as  a  sculptor,  Michael 
Angelo  now  resumed  the  sister-art  of  paint- 
ing, which  he  had  practised  fitfully  from  early 
youth,  in  good  earnest  The  pope  persuaded 
him  to  share  with  young  Raphael  the  task  of 
decorating  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  and  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  with  Scriptural  frescoes.  His 
subjects  comprised  the  creation  and  fall. 
Scriptural  history,  and  the  redemption  of 
man.  At  the  same  time  the  artist  worked 
diligently  upon  the  monument  of  Pope  Juli- 
us, including  the  colossal  statue  of  *'  Moses," 
with  its  horns  of  light,  its  serene  majesty  of 
posture,  and  its  patriarchal  beard. 

Id  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  completion  of  these  frescoes  and  that  of 
"  The  Last  Judgment,"  that  masterpiece  of 
painting  which  the  visitor  still  gazes  upon 
with  wonder  and  awe  on  the  wall  of  the  Sis- 
tine,  above  the  altar,  he  was  engaged  in  se- 
lecting marbles  for  and  superintending  the 
works  upon  the  church  of  Siin  Lorenzo  at 
Floraoce.  Leo  X.,  a  proud  and  munificent 
Uedici,  had  followed  Uie  good  JtUins,  and 
Adrian  VT.  and  Clement  VII.  had  succeeded 
in  tnm  to  the  pontifical  tbnme.  Htohael 
Angelo's  art  reign  cmtiDued  seemingly  ab- 
Btdute  and  nnimpdred  through  every  change 
in  tiie  papal  sover^nty.  Pqws  and  car^ 
dinals  made  his  will  tiielr  lawj  He  resent- 
ed their  slights  with  the  haughtioess  of  an 
emperor;  and  more  than  once  defied  their 
spiritual  power  by  disobeying  their  ui^ent 
commands.  Finally,  he  began  "The  Last 
Judgment,"  which  it  took  him,  with  his  Oth- 
er labors,  eight  years  to  complete. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Michael 
Angelo  met  and  became  the  beloved  friend 
of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  celebrated 
women  whose  fame  is  preserved  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  It  was  often  remarked  as 
strange  tbat  a  man  so  full  of  enthusiasm, 
passion,  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  had  never 
married.  When  this  was  said  to  him,  Mi- 
chael Angelo  replied,  "  Painting  is  my  spouse, 
and  my  works  are  my  children."  Yet  it 
seems  that  at  one  time,  some  years  previous 
to  the  pe(iod  of  which  we  are  speaking,  his 
heart  was  softened  and  his  eyes  charmed  by 
the  beautiful  dat^ter  of  Phiiip  StrozzL  She 
was  a  scion,  on  the  mother's  ^de,  of  the  De 
M^icl ;  lovely  In  person,  she  was  known  for 
the  beaming  brightness  of  her  smiU,  her 
love  of  the  arts,  her  taste  and  skill.  She 
visited  Michael  Angelo's  studio,  and  it  was 
observed  that  his  rugged  manner  gave  place 
to  gentieneas  wbeu  she  ai^eared.  But  his 
love,  if  love  he  did,  was  hopdese.  The  fair 
Stros^d  was  betrothed  to  and  soon  married  a 
young  noble  of  Florence. 

That  be  loved  Vittoria  Colonna  he  him- 
self has  left  the  most  ample  proofs  in  son- 
nets, which  would  have  made  him  a  renowned 
poet  had  he  never  touched  chisel  or  pencil. 
But  it  was  not  a  common  or  physical  affec- 
tion.  They  first  met  In  1538.    The  great 
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artist  was  in  hia  Hizty-fourth  rear ;  Vittoria 
was  forty-eight.  Both  were  famcus.  Vitto- 
riu  Colonna  had  aln-ady,  according  to  a  writer 
of  the  time, "  raised  up  a  name  for  herself, 
uarivnled  even  in  the  brilliaitt  eizteeath  cen- 
tury." She  was  a  poetess,  and  her  sonnets 
hiid  been  for  many  years  repeated  in  every 
polite  society  in  Europe.  The  daughter  of 
that  proud  mediteval  Roman  house  which  bad 
so  long  struggled  with  the  Oraini  for  the  do- 
mtnlon  of  Rome,  she  had  won  the  title  of 
*'  Dira,"  which  was  nerer  conferred  on  any 
other.  When  yonng,  she  was  as  heantiful 
as  she  was  talented.  The  portraits  of  her 
atill  extant,  by  Del  Plombo  and  Xusimo,  be- 
tray gentle  end  lorely  as  well  as  Intelleotnal 
features,  Ulamined  by  the  richest  tresses  of 
golden  hair.  In  character  she  was  *'  lovely, 
gentle,  feminine" — a  notable  contrast  to  her 
riral  as  a  poetess,  Veronica  Gambara,  who 
was  "  strong-minded  "  and  mnsculine.  The 
Dukes  of  Braganza  and  Saroja-had  contended 
for  Vittoria'a  hand  ;  she  had  bestowed  it  up- 
on the  gallant  Francesco  di  Pcscani,  one  of 
Italy'smost  brilliant  soldiers.  Be  was  killed, 
twenty-four  years  before  she  met  Michael  An- 
gelo,  at  the  battle  of  Rarenna. 

Vittoria  Colonna  sought  the  master's 
friendship  when  he  was  at  work  on  "  The 
Last  Judgment,"  and  from  that  time  until 
her  death  their  souls  were  bound  together  by 
one  of  the  noblest  affections  the  world  tias 
seen.  They  constantly  exchanged  letters 
when  apart,  and  wrote  sonnets  to  each  other. 
Her  friendship  was  a  constant  solace  and  in- 
BpiralioQ  to  him ;  and  in  the  last  years  of 
her  life  she  dwelt  at  Borne  so  as  to  be  near 
to  comfort  and  encourage  him.  When  she 
died  he  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  de- 
spair. He  constantly  tended  her  In  her  last 
illness.  .At  her  funeral  he  tenderly  kissed 
her  hand.  *'  What  would  I  give,"  be  ^r- 
ward  exclaimed,  "  If,  Instead  of  her  band,  I 
had  kissed  her  forehead  or  ber  cheek  I" 

His  life  thenceforth  was  a  weary,  sombre, 
almost  tragic  one.  He  dwelt  aolltary,  apart 
by  himself.  Tet  It  was  not  In  bis  na- 
ture to  be  driven  frtfm  his  work.  He  went 
on  learning  his  arts  till  he  died,  and  bore 
with  him  a  strange,  touching  humility  into 
extreme  age.  After  "  The  Last  Judgment" 
he  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  GapeUa  Fao- 
Una.  Then  he  laid  aside  the  brush  for- 
ever. 

He  was  full  threescore-and-ten  when  he 
appeared  in  a  third  phase,  that  of  a  great 
architect.  The  pope  summoned  liim  to  un- 
dertake the  completion  of  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's ;  and  there  is  somewhere  a  pathetic 
duscription  of  him,  sitting  alone  in  his 
gloomy  studio,  his  aged  hands  wandering 
over  a  human  skull,  which  he  took  as  his 
model  in  designing  the  dome  of  the  vast  ca- 
thedral. For  nineteen  years  he  continued  at 
this  task,  and  death  found  him,  st  almost 
eighty-nine,  stlU  sturdily  strngj^ng  with  It. 
If  be  did  not  live  to  see  its  completion,  he 
at  least  did  enoogh  to  add  one  more  lanrel 
to  Ills  already  laurel-Isden  and  illustrious 
brow. 

His  personal  appearance  is  thus  described 
by  one  of  his  biographers :  "  Michael  Angelo 
was  of  the  Edddle  stature,  bony  in  his  make, 
and  rather  spare,  cithongh  broad  over  the 


shoulders.  He  had  a  good  complexion ;  his 
forehead  was  aqua/e  and  somewhat  project- 
ing; his  eyes  were  rnther  small,  of  a  hazel 
color,  and  on  his  brows  but  little  hair;  his 
nose  was  flat,  being  disfigured  from  the  blow 
he  received  from  Torrigiaoo ;  his  lips  were 
thin;  and,  speaking  anatomioally,  the  cra- 
nium, on  the  whole,  was  rather  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  face.  He  wore  his  beard, 
which  was  divided  into  two  points  at  the 
twttom,  not  very  thick,  and  about  four  inches 
long ;  his  beard  and  the  hair  of  his  bead 
were  black,  when  a  young  man,  and  his 
countenance  was  animated  and  express- 
ive." 

It  was  with  the  revival  of  art  as  with  the 
Reformation — both  reached  their  oulmlnation 
by  slow,  successive  steps.  The  Reformation 
grew  out  of  a  century's  scrutiny,  criticism, 
and  protestation,  in  Pisa  and  Paris,  Oxford 
and  Salamanca..  Nicliolas  Cop,  Ab^lard, 
Wycliffe,  and  Savonarola,  prepared  the  way 
for  Luther.  The  revival  of  art  in  Italy  had  a 
longer  growth  from  Cimabne,  its  patriarch,  to 
Uicliael  Angelo,  who  personified  its  culmina- 
tion. Giotto  followed  Cimabue,  and  struck 
upon  a  wider  path.  Ghibertl,  with  his  twen- 
ty years'  labor  upon  the  bronze  "  Gates  of 
Paradise,"  carried  imitative  art  to  its  hifchest 
perfection  in  his  sphere.  Brunelleschi  fol- 
lowed, and  piled  high  the  dome  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria del  Here,  the  precursor  of  Michael  An- 
gelo the  architect.  These  two,  with  Masao- 
cio,  were  the  true  revivers  of  art  in  Italy. 
Then  came  the  searching  and  restless  Dona- 
tello,  vainly  struggling  to  express  ideas; 
those  before  him  were  great  workmen ;  he 
essayed  to  create,  and  with  what  success  may 
be  seen  hi  the  atatne  of  St.  George  In  San 
Michel 

Then  rose  he  who  combined  the  genius 
of  all  these  famous  predecessors.  Michael 
Angelo  was  greater  in  conception,  far  more 
powwful  in  imagination,  than  Donatello;  he 
far  surpassed  Ghiberti  and  Brunelleschl  in 
masterly  execntion.  It  Is  a  very  striking  and 
su^estive  comparison  which  Taine  makes 
between  him  and  Beethoven.  Some  one  haa 
eloquently  said  that  "  there  is  a  whole  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven  in  bis  statue  of  'The 
Da'vn.' "  No  one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that "  Michael  Angelo  conceived  of  a 
statue  as  something  complete  from  the  first, 
but  concealed  in  the  marble,  and  released 
from  its  covering  by  the  chisel."  Like  Beet- 
hoven, be  was  proud  and  passionate,  head- 
strong and  jealous,  fitfully  dark  and  stomy 
in  his  moods,  but  of  deep  and  lasting  emo- 
tions, struggling  always  to  utter  the  mighty 
throbbings  of  his  great  soul  with  an  enthusi- 
asm wastingly  intense,  and  a  mind  too  tragi- 
cally powerful  to  bear  patiently  the  society 
of  common  men.  Both  were  solitary,  un- 
happy, and  both  were  pronounced  Insane. 
And,  If  both  straggled,  both  struggled  np- 
mxA.  Tbdr  fhry  was  a  divine  Airy;  their 
wrath  was  godlike,  and  their  pathos  an- 
gelio. 

It  is  well  said  that,  while  the  Greek  acatp- 
tors  made  serene  gods,  Michael  Angelo  de- 
picted suffering  heroes.  Ifot  for  such  as  he 
was  it  to  portray  grace  and  beauty,  delicacy 
of  outline,  symmetry  of  feminine  features. 
He  sought  to  carve  out  tremendous  paauoiM, 


Titanic  strugglings,  virtues  of  tragic  lieroiwi, 
mighty  rage,  all-moving  will,  pride,  and  n. 
perhuman  effort,  a  courap;e  more  awful  tbu 
that  of  Achilles,  tragedy  profounder  Ihu 
Greek  bad  ever  penetrated.  The  ex^vearioi 
of  the  passions  he  carried  to  the  minoteit 
detail.  The  limbs,  the  folds  of  the  robes,  the 
muscles,  and  the  locks  of  his  heroes  or  hii 
heroines,  in  unison  emphauze  tbeptstionkt 
is  working  out  of  his  own  turbuleot  aooL 
Raphael,  happily,  was  there  in  the  sane  cn, 
to  eofttti  the  terrible  impression  of  Hidiid 
Angelo's  works,  by  beauUfnt  faces,  eiqrinte 
drawing,  and  soft  coloring,  the  ezhtttitioa 
of  all  the  sweeter  and  gentler  virtna.  Bi- 
pbael's  angels  are  tmly  angelic;  Hiekad 
Angelo's  angels  are  athletes,  bis  madonui 
are  amazons."  The  one  inspired  tendemai 
and  love,  the  other  evoked  always  awe,  aad 
sometimes  terror. 

Tet,  for  all  his  imperious,  stem,  and  pts. 
sionate  temper,  bis  unsatisfied  strug^ogato 
give  expression  to  the  lofty  passions  of  bii 
soul,  Michael  Angelo  had  room  in  bis  betrt 
for  charity  and  affection.  He  bewailed  the 
loss  of  his  old  servant  TTrbioo  as  if  he  bad 
been,  as  indeed  he  was,  a  dear  and  honortd 
friend.  The  death  of  bis  father,  at  the  ige 
of  ninety-two,  plunged  him  into  a  peroijsm 
of  grief.  A  great  and  loving  heart  beat  b^ 
neatb  that  rugged  and  contemptuous  exterior, 
He  was  generous,  gave  statues  and  pietarts 
freely  away,  and  supported  more  tban  oiw 
needy  relation,  as  Beethoven  did. 

Michael  Angelo  lived  with  austere  simpli- 
city. The  wealth  he  gathered  in  the  punnil 
of  his  arts  wns  put  aside,  or  spent  in  gil^ 
and  charity ;  bis  house  was  of  the  plaineat 
in  fbmiture  and  decoration,  as  may  still  be 
seen,  for  It  stands  In  Florence  very  mneb  u 
he  left  It  more  than  three  centuries  aga  It  ii 
said  that  he  often  dined  off  a  crust  of  bread. 
His  dress,  too,  was  quite  simple  and  ini08t«> 
tatioua.  In  his  studio  he  wore  a  coarse  ptptr 
cap ;  in  the  top  this  wa*  a  socket,  when 
at  night  he  fixed  a  candle,  which  shed  ligbt 
upon  the  marble  he  was  chiseling.  A  pluo 
blouse  covered  bis  body.  It  was  in  such  guh 
that  he  received  alike  popes  and  priKti, 
ladies  of  Colonna  and  fuir  maidens  of  Stroni. 
When  he  was  not  at  work  upon  some  fr»M 
or  statue,  be  was  intently  studying  the  phi- 
losophers and  the  fathers.  His  temperament 
WHS  devout  but  not  bigoted  ;  in  the  midst  of 
voluptuous  courts  and  of  an  easy-going  age 
he  preserved  himself  chaste  and  tenpente 
from  youth  to  age.'  That,  in  religious  o|Hn- 
ions,  he  was  in  advance  of  his  era,  is  en- 
dent  from  his  reverence  and  afiection  for 
Savonarola,  whose  teachings  led  him  cap- 
tive. 

Whether  he  be  regarded  as  greatest  as  a 
sculptor,  a  painter,  or  an  architect,  it  is  cer^ 
tain  that  sculpture  was  his  best-beloved  art 
He  always  dropped  the  chisel  with  reluctance 
and  returned  to  it  with  e^r  entbnsiasn- 
]^ad  as  he  was,  and  well  might  be  be,  of 
"  The  Lost  Judgment  ■*  and  the  '*  Cartoon  of 
nsa,"  of  the  works  on  San  Lorenzo  and  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's,  he  was  prondest  of 
oil  of  "  La  Pieti,"  the  bass-relief  "  HeieniM 
and  the  OenUars,"  the  "  David,"  and  tbe 
"Moses." 

Oboboi  IL  T0W1& 
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u  -r  WONDEI^"  said  a  ha&dsome  joang 
-L  eJitor  to  me,  one  who  had  just  beeu 
conaideraliljrhoniied  at  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place— "I  wonder  alwaTS  at  the  promi- 
nence of  certain  isete,  the  power  of  certain 
leading  women,  the  tyranny  offfoJaon,  What 
does  it  mean  ?  Why  is  not  one  set  as  good 
as  another*  why  Are  certnin  leaders  elected 
whose  didam  ia  infulliblef  why  do  certain 
people  create  an  exclusire  atmosphere  into 
which  certain  other  people  cannot  penetrate  ? 
and  why  are  you  women  so  afraid  of  each 
other?  why  has  Urs.  Brown-Jones's  eye  a 
power  which  Ur?.  Jones  -  Brown's  eye  has 
not  ?  I  think  the  one  quite  as  pretty  a  wom- 
an as  the  other,  quite  as  cle? er — what  does 
it  mean  ?  " 

*'  Well,"  I  answered,  after  due  reflection, 
**  yoo  have  asked  the  moat  unansworable  of 
questions.  If  I  answer  yon  at  all,  it  must  be 
only  approximative ;  it  cannot  be  conclusire. 
For  fashion  always,  from  the  beginning  of 
the.  world  to  the  present  moment,  has  been 
BD  ondefinable  term.  Ton  may  say  that  it 
requires  wealth,  beauty,  good  position,  and 
tact,  to  become  a  rashionable  leader,  and  yet 
I  have  known  a  woman  holding  all  these 
earda  to  be  not  a  fosblonable  leader.  Again, 
I  hare  known  a  woman  to  become  a  fashion- 
able leader  who  held  none  of  them.  It  seen* 
to  be  a  sixth 'sense,  a  onion  of  certain  ad- 
Tantages  and  certain  ambitions.  A  woman 
must  care  to  be  a  leader  first." 

"  But  how  many  care  to  be,  and  work  very 
bard  for  it,  and  never  succeed  I  "  said  he. 

"  Many,  no  doubt ;  you  have  described  d 
very  large  class,  and  hence  that  *  masquerade 
of  hate,'  which  goes  on  in  fashionable  so- 
ciety, which  is  full  of  baffled  ambitions  and 
disappointed  hopes.  A  woman  often  em- 
barks more  talent,  more  work,  more  heart  in 
her  enterprise,  than  you  have  invested  in 
your  newspaper,  and  she  utterly  fails.  So- 
<^y  will  not  see  her;  society  will  not  fall 
down  and  worship;  society  is  neither  in- 
fluenced by  her  nor  arraid  of  her.  It  nei- 
ther loves  nor  fears  her.  Do  you  wonder 
that  she  becomes  soured,  embittered,  and 
Bcomful,  and  abuses  that  which  she  cannot 
conquer  !'* 

*'  Tes,  I  wonder,  flrst,  at  her  ambition ; 
secondly,  at  her  being  baffled." 

Ah  1  That  ia  beoanse  jon  are  a  man, 
and  cannot  read  the  politics  of  women.  Yon 
are  a  great  student  of  those  of  men— you  have 
not  studied  those  pf  women." 

■  "Because,  you  know,"  said  the  editor, 
"the  man  does  not  live  who  can  understand 
a  woman.*' 

*'  No;  perhaps  you  would  not  be  so  fond 
of  us  if  you  did." 

"  I  should  not  have  dared  to  say  that." 

*'  I  should  not  have  allowed  you  to — but 
'to  return  to  our  muttons,'  Tou  agree  with 
me  that  the  formation  of  a  good  social  posi- 
tioa  is  a  very  great  thing.  The  woman  who 
makes  her  parlor  a  rallying-point  for  nice 
people  is  df^tng  a  great  public  service.  She 
who^  in  a  great  idty,  is  a  fasUonable  leader. 


is  a  power  in  the  state.  She  helps  to  refine, 
elevate,  purify  our  great  Aaoerican  conglom- 
erate, where  distinction  and  individuality  are 
obliged  to  submerge  themselves  in  the  com- 
mon mass,  and  where  a  high  grade  of  medi- 
ocrity ia  obtained,  but  nothing  better.  Those 
more  choice  intelUgencei  which,  in  older 
and  more  aristocratic  sooieties,  can  stand 
on  their  glass  pedestals,  isolated  from  the 
common  herd,  have  no  existence  here ;  our 
insUtutlons  forbid  them.  We  are  all  mixed 
together — a  sort  of  social  blueberry-pudding, 
no  one  berry  any  better  than  any  other  berry, 

"  So,  yuu  see,  it  is  left  to  a  woman  leader 
to  make  this  particular  pudding  in  a  superior 
manner.  She  must  know  how  to  discriminate 
between  those  wlio  are  to  be  let  in,  and  ihoM 
who  are  to  be  kept  out,  for  ezcluaiveocss  is  a 
very  necessary  part  of  it— in  fact,  it  ia  the 
whole  stock-iQ-trade  of  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tingiiisbed  leaders ;  and  then  she  must  know 
how,  and  when,  and  in  what  proportions,  to 
mix  her  ingredients." 

"  I  wish,"  said  the  editor,  pensively, 
"  that  she  always  knew  how  to  seat  her  com- 
pany at  dinner.  Why,  last  evening  I  was 
put  between  my  most  Intimate  Mend  and  my 
most  intimate  enemy,  nether  of  whom  did  I 
wish  to  speak  to.  U y  friend  and  I  had  talked 
out,  my  enemy  and  I  wouldn't  speak." 

"Tliat  was  ignorance  and  crass  stupid- 
ity," said  I ;  "  but  both  those  qualities  can 
belong  to  a  leader  of  fashion." 

"  Tlien  do  draw  a  line — woe  line.  Give 
me  an  imaginary  picture  of  a  leader.  Do  not 
keep  on  dmwinK  'this  impossible  monster, 
whom  the  world  never  saw.'  Tell  me  of 
some  ouc  leader,  and  why  she  has  suc- 
ceeded." 

I  saw  the  editor  was  getting  irritable.  He 
had  eaten  many  good  dinners,  had  been  much 
flattered,  was  up  late  at  night;  bis  nerves 
were  unstrung.  I  took  pity  on  him,  and  de- 
scribed three  women : 

"  One  great  lender  of  fashion  whom  I 
knew,  formerly,  succeeded  by  cruelty  alone. 
She,  of  coorsf,  bad  talent,  some  money, 
some  prestige  of  family  name.  But  she  came 
to  a  watering-f>Iace  with  a  determination  to 
succeed,  to  marry  off  her  young  daughter, 
and  to  rule  society.  She  began  by  Iwiog  very 
agreeable,  girlng  some  choice  parties,  and  by 
proiritiating  those  persons  who,  by  reason  of 
their  wealth,  propriety  of  conduct,  and  so- 
cial posiUou,  always  constitute  what  is  called 
the  flrst  circle.  Then  she  bc^an  to  Insult  and 
it^are  those  who  had  delicacy,  timidity,  and 
modesty.  Tbns  she  made  people  afirud  of 
her.  It  became  a  qaestion  whether  Mrs. 
Hightowers  was  going  to  speak  to  yoo  or  to 
throw  her  fan  in  your  face.  Therefore,  she 
began  to  be  a  terror  to  all  the  weak  people, 
of  whom  there  are  many  in  every  society. 
A  want  of  social  courage  ia  a  natural  defect 
in  a  society  which  has  no  defined  boundaries. 
Mrs.  Hightowers  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
She,  it  was  known,  could  apoil  the  career  of 
any  young  lady  at  a  watering-place  if  she 
chose.  She  could  also  make  It  a  succeaa. 
This  ahe  achieved  by  impudence,  self-confi- 
dence, cruelty.  Many  powerful  families  in 
this  country  have  achieved  a  high  position 
by  the  exercise  of  similar  qualities.  Thack- 
eray says :  *  The  way  to  succeed  is  to  push. 


Stump  on  your  neighbor's  foot,  and  will  he 
not  draw  it  away  ? '  Such  people  have  ullies 
In  all  the  modest,  the  timorous,  and  the  deli- 
cate people  who  hold  themselves  too  higli  to 
contend  wIUi  such  a  nature  as  Urs.  High- 
towers's.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  all  snch 
people,  to  a  certain  extent,  because  onr  dig- 
nity forbids  our  entering  such  a  field,  or  fight- 
ing such  an  enemy.  So  Mrs.  Hightowers  had 
a  short  success." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  it  was  short," 
said  the  editor ;  "  do  get  to  the  end  of  her, 
and  tell  me  about  a  more  agreeable  leader." 

"Well,  there  was  Mrs.  Glavering.  She 
was  a  simple,  unambitious  person,  very  beau- 
tiful and  attractive,  and  with  a  gift  of  exclv- 
tivmcae.  She  would  give  a  ball,  and  leave 
out  two  or  three  ambitious  aspirants.  The 
ball  would  be  perfect,  for  Mrs.  Clavering 
knew  how  to  do  things.  Therefore,  when 
Mrs.  Clavering  gave  another  hall,  there  were 
heartaches  and  headaches,  lest  the  card  did 
not  come.  People  used  to  say,  on  seeing  her 
and  hearing  her  talk  ^fo'  Urs.  Clavering  was 
by  no  means  brilliant)^ '  How  csn  such  a  wom- 
an be  a  leader?'  Bnt.yon  see  she  bad  the 
negative  qualities. 

"  Other  women,  far  more  clever,  would  be 
too  clever,  they  would  be  too  good-natured;  at 
the  last  minute,  they  wonld  let  in  the  pant- 
ing aspirant,  and  tims  lose  the  prestige  of 
refusal.  There  are  only  one  or  two  snch 
leaders  as  this,  bnt  they  ate  the  most  clever 
of  all. 

"  Then  comes  a  third  leader,  Urs.  Devon- 
shire we  will  call  her.  She  has  wealth,  high 
posiUon ;  she  is  the  wife  of  a  dignitary ;  she 
has  to  receive  all  sorts  of  people,  but  sbe  has 
such  tact,  such  goodness,  such  delicacy,  such 
discrimination^  tiiat  her  aalon  never  degener- 
ates. She  is  a  duchess  always ;  she  works 
[ike  a  hero ;  no  Joan  of  Arc  ever  stormed  or 
took  a  more  forlorn  hope  than  that  which 
this  lady  perpetually  conquers :  for  she  con- 
quers vulgarity,  social  ignorance,  stupidity, 
pretension,  and  fashion — mixes  them  all  into 
her  pudding,  and  produces  a  successful  re- 
sult. She  creates  a  e<Uon  to  which  the  most 
exclusive  are  glad  to  be  admitted,  aud  in 
which  the  most  vulgar  and  pretentious  come 
away  improved ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  subh 
leaders  are  not  common ;  I  only  know  one 
such." 

"  I  fear  yon  do  not,"  sud  the  editor;  "  If 
there  were  nwny  such,  society  wonld  be  a 
much  mor«  fascinating  thing  than  it  II  Bnt 
I  now  wish  to  ask  yon  to  define  the  word 
'  snob.*  I  bare  read  Thackeray  on  the  subK 
ject,  and  I  rise  from  the  perusal  itUl  uned* 
ucated.  Please  to  define  and  interpret  for 
me  tiie  conduct  of  certahi  individuals  who, 
at  the  fashionable  watering-place  of  Fish's 
Eddy,  court  and  ran  after  Urs.  Clavering  and 
her  set,  and  will  not  know  Mrs.  Fotheringay 
and  her  set.  Now,  I  dined  with  Urs.  Fotherin- 
gay, found  her  house  charming,  her  guests  well- 
bred  and  delightful ;  her  sons  and  daughters 
seemed  to  have  all  the  accomplishments ;  they 
dressed  beautifully ;  Mrs.  Fotheringay  her- 
self was  a  well-bred  lady ;  yet  I  am  told  that 
they  are  not  fashionable,  and  '  know  no- 
body.*   What  does  that  meanf  " 

"  Well,  it  means  that  Mr?.  Fotheringay 
has  been  In  Europe  a  groat  deal;  she  does 
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aot  oare  much  for '  sets ; '  ahe  is  too  dignified 
to  takfl  any  steps  toward  vbat  is  called  a 
'  fubionable  poslUon,*  she  b  too  good  for  it ; 
she  prefers  to'  wait  and  let  people  find  her 
oat ;  she  stands  on  her  own  platform  seewe- 
ly,  and  hesitates  to  try  her  n^hbors'. 

*'  One  of  these  days  some  fiubionable 
young  man  will  want  one  of  her  pretty  daugh- 
ters; they  will  be  married,  and  then  Hre. 
<71aTering*8  set  will  call  on  Mrs.  Fotherlngay 
And  she  will  become  fashionable." 

"  I  feel  that  I  am  oonatantly  knowing  less 
«Dd  lesa  what  fashion  means,"  said  the  edi- 
tor. 

"  As  language  ia  given  to  ug  to  conceal 
oar  ideas,  I  seem  to  be  making  a  anceesa," 
said  I. 

"  What  place  has  wealth  in  this  tyranny  t" 
asked  the  editor. 

"  It  had  a  rery  commanding  place  a  few 
yenra  ago,  but  there  arose,  particularly  in 
New  York,  a  more  vulgar  wealth,  which  made 
it  almost  disreputable  to  be  rich.  Ton  may 
Bay,  generally,  that  it  is  a  Tery  important 
thing  to  be  beautiful  for  a  woman,  yet  we 
see  that  the  rery  ^vat  beauties  do  not  al- 
ways gain  hearts  as  the  plainer  women  do- 
so  the  great  fortunes  do  not  always  make 
their  possessors  dther  famous  or  ftahlonable. 
We  have  some  eminent  tustanoes  of  very  rich 
women  who  are  at  the  same  time  accom- 
plished leaden  of  hehion ;  but  we  hare,  at 
the  same  time,  many  instancea  of  others  who 
are  not.  I  should  say  tad  was  worth  more 
than  wealth  aa  a  road  to  leadership," 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  tact  F ' " 

"  I  mean  that  aubtile  apprehension  which 
teaches  a  person  how  to  do  and  say  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time;  it  coexists  with  very 
ordinary  qualities,  and  yet  many  great  gen- 
iuses are  without  it.  Of  all  human  qualities 
I  ooiiaider  it  the  most  txmvmieni — not  always 
the  highest,  yet  I  would  rather  baTe  it  than 
many  more  shining  qualities." 

"Now  tell  me,"  said  the  editor,  "why 
are  ail  social  leaders  so  tyntnnicalt " 

"  Tou  harp  on  that  word  perpetually," 
siud  I,  laughing,  "  and  why  f  " 

**  I  have  just  seen  a  case  of  social  ostra* 
olsm  so  undeserred,"  s^d  he. 

"  Describe  it  to  me,  uid  I  will  venture  to 
read  the  riddle.** 

**  A.  very  pretty  young  married  woman, 
with  her  husband,  arrived  at  the  Pine-Tree 
House  at  Fish's  Eddy  in  the  height  of  the 
season.  She  sang  delightfully  for  ns  every 
erening,  and,  being  beautiful,  well-dressed, 
rich,  and  educated,  I  predicted  a  success  for 
her.  So,  as  the  Mrs.  Glarering  of  the  period 
was  giving  a  ball,  I  asked  for  an  invitation 
for  my  pretty  friend. 

" '  What  I  thai  woman  ?  *  said  Hn.  Olaver- 
ing. 

" '  Tes,'  BiUd  I,  *  do  yon  know  any  thing 
against  her  f  '  ^ 

"  *  Oh,  ahe  is  so  common  I  she  sings  every 
evening  at  the  Pine-Tree  House,  and  every- 
body knows  about  her.' 

"  *  la  not  ttiat  a  condition  of  bshionabie 
success,  that  every  one  Aoald  know  about 
one  ? '  said  I. 

"  Hra.  Claverlng  gave  me  a  look,  and 
begged  politely  to  refute  my  request.  Now, 
there  arrived  at  the  I^ne-Treo  House  another 


young  married  lady,  not  half  so  presentable 
or  nice,  from  the  same  town  as  my  first  lore 
(whom  I  will  call  Mrs.  DiOsy),  and  number 
two  (whom  I  will  call  Hrs.  Buttercups),  and 
Mrs.  Buttercups  immediately  got  acquainted 
with  some  fashionable  young  men,  ud  was 
invited  every  where :  now  why  was  that  f" 

"  I  think  I  can  explain ;  Hrs.  Daisy  should 
have  adopted  a  difihrent  code  of  social  ethics, 
she  should  not  hare  aung,  she  should  have 
let  Urs.  Clavering  discover  her,  and  bring 
her  out.  Ura.  Clavering  did  not  want  an  old 
sensaUon — one  that  had  been  heard  at  the 
I^ne-Tree  House  —  she  wanted  a  new  one. 
Mrs.  Daisy  waa  too  pure,  and  good,  and  nat- 
ural, to  know  or  care  about  tbif,  perhaps ;  so 
sang  as  a  bird  sings,  without  thought  that 
she  was  thus  throwing  away  an  introduction 
into  society.  Now,  Mrs.  Buttercups  got  the 
best  of  allies  on  her  side  by  makii^  herself 
fascinating  to  certain  young .  men  who  have 
the  mtrSe  to  all  these  houses.  It  is  not  a 
handsome  way  of  getting  invitations,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  too  common.  It  is  a 
part  of  that  thirit  for  foshionable  disUne- 
tlou  which  has  possessed  the  mind  of  Amer- 
icana, just  as  Wall  Street  has  driven  the  men 
craiy  to  be  riob." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  constant 
temptation  to  meanness,  and  aelfiahneas,  and 
smaltneas,  In  this  struggle  for  fkabion,"  said 
the  editor. 

*'  Will  you  tell  me  If  there  !a  any  human 
struggle  in  wbleh  there  is  not  the  same 

temptation  f  Is  the  struggle  for  political  suc- 
cess any  more  ennobling  f  Is  the  struggle  to 
get  rich  any  more  generons  f  " 

"  No ;  they  are  all  marked  by  human  in- 
firmity ;  but  tiieu  the  struggle  is  for  greater 
things." 

"  Ah  1  there  we  take  issue,"  said  I.  "  This 
passion  for  social  disUnction  ia  aa  old  as  the 
Pyramids.  To  have  your  rank,  to  atand  well 
with  your  contemporaries,  is  not  an  Ignoble 
ambition.  I  grant  yen  that  one  curious  ex- 
periment of  equality  has  brought  about  some 
absurd,  and  impalpable,  and  false  barriers, 
which  certain  pec^le  essay  to  build  up  agi^inst 
another  set— certain  street  barricades  thrown 
up  in  a  pasuon,  bloodily  fought  for,  and, 
when  gdned,  worth  nothing;  that  kind  of 
gnenrilla  warftoe  which  is  wa^  every  winter 
by  certain  women,  with  a  sort  of  flsh-wlfe 
Tulgarl^  and  temper— but  that  is  not  sodety. 
That  Is  one  of  the  eonBequenees  of  mihuh; 
To  gain  admiirion  to  certain  talont  wliioh  you 
and  I  know  and  admire,  is  a  different  thing. 
We  know  the  women  who  preside  over  them 
confer  distinction  by  their  acquaintance ;  we 
know  that,  in  their  houses,  we  shall  meet  toci- 
etif  winnowed  of  its  vulgarity,  pretension,  and 
ignorance — we  shall  find  Individuals.  As 
Margaret  Fuller  sud,  <  to  have  unity,  you 
must  first  have  units.*  Our  friend  knows 
where  to  find  the  units,  and  she  combinea 
with  them  luxury,  fashion,  dress,  aplendor — 
all  that  can  intoxicate  the  senses — without 
leaving  a  '  to.morrow'  in  the  cup.  There  are 
such  houses  in  our  American  society.  To  be 
ambitious  to  gain  a  foothold  in  them,  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  most  dignified  neophyte." 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  editor,  "but 
I  wish  there  were  nut  so  many  who  are  will- 
ing to  go  by  the  baek'Stalrs." 


"  Ah  I  yoD  mnst  remember  Uut  snobs  ue 
bom,  and  not  made." 

**  Did  I  not  ask  you  a  short  time  ago  to 
define  the  word  '  snob  ?  * " 

"Tes,  and  I  turned  the  conversation,  fot 
'it  is  almost  impossible;  however,  I  wUltrj. 
A  refined  snob  is  a  person  of  oth^ise  gool 
quaUties,  of  which  reverence  is  one;  bet  be 
has  not  the  courage  of  his  opinious — he  ii  ■ 
victim  of  social  cowardice.  He  ia  afhid,  in 
fact,  of  his  own  social  position;  perhaps  en- 
tirely without  reason,  but  yon  cannot  call 
courage  to  a  heart  which  has  it  not.  There- 
fore he  is  a  victim  to  the  social  leaders  who 
have  that  priceless  commodity,  impadenee. 
Also,  the  respectable  snob  lives  in  perpelad 
fear  of  phantoms  which  be  conjures  up  him- 
self. He  fears  that  Mrs.  Clavering  looked 
coldly  on  him,  that  Hiss  Brown-Jones  will  not 
dance  irith  him ;  in  fact,  the  respectable  saob 
has  no  easy  life.  If  a  woman,  she  saSat 
tortures.  Every  social  occasion  la  freighted 
with  dangers  and  pin-pricks. 

"The  vulgar  snob  is  a  far  coarser  creat- 
ure. He  Is  generally  a  foreigner  of  ignoble 
antecedents,  who  finds  in  our  country  a  poA 
(jon  he  never  could  have  held  in  his  own.  Hii 
tyranny  is  Iibmense  if  be  gets  high  enongh, 
bis  subserviency  absurd  if  be  Is  kept  ion. 
I  have  known  the  naliTe  vulgar  snob  oeci- 
donally,  but  to  blossom  Into  full  Inzntiuee 
the  mob  must  be  a  foreigner.  To  be  a  nob 
argues  a  profound  absoiee  of  self-reipcet; 
perhaps  the  sufferer  should  be  more  iriticd 
than  blamed. 

"  It  is  to  this  element,  this  presence  of 
snobbism,  that  we  owe  mnch  of  the  failore 
of  society.  It  diegusts  the  honest  and  the 
itensible.  They  meet  it  always  at  the  portali 
of  the  great  world,  and  they  retire  before  it 
Certain  brave,  and  modest,  and  genuine  young 
men  shun  It  as  an  unclean  thing.  They  sec 
their  comrades  whom  they  have  not  respected^ 
perhaps,  at  school  or  college,  or  on  the  ball- 
field,  or  in  the  rowing-match — men-wbo  in 
their  Inferiors  in  every  respect — they  ««« 
those  men  succeeding  in  society,  and  throegfa 
a  subservient,  slavish  snobbery;  and  the; 
naturally  oonclnde  that  a  society  which  eo- 
dnres  auob  things  must  be  a  sort  of  jiit* 
wUch  they  will  not  eqjoy,  and  they  retire  to- 
eordlngly,  taking  from  aodety  the  element 
that  it  so  much  needa— their  own  tincot 
selves.** 

"One  bates  a  coward  ererywheM^" 
t^editw. 

"Ten,  and  a  ooward  who  aueoeeds,  ev« 
measurably,  tiirongh  his  cowardice,  is  doublj 
hateful  ;  but  I  think  there  should  be  m«« 
pity  for  snobs-~-juBt  as  you  pity  the  defonned 
and  the  maimed  ;  they  are  not  to  blame." 

"  How  long  does  a  social  leader  last  In 
this  country  t "  inquired  my  companion,  who 
was  given  to  statiatics. 

"  Well,  not  long ;  the  same  rotation  in 
office  prevuls  as  in  politics.  It  would  bo 
much  better  if  they  lasted  longer.  You  SK 
our  society  needs  a  head.  Having  no  queen, 
no  nobility,  we  have  no  standard  in  social 
politics,  no  party  to  hail  from.  Aa  in  every 
other  profession,  practice  makes  perfect,  and 
those  women  who  have  been  long  at  the 
wo^  are  much  better  fitted  to  make  a  wAetj 
wUA  shall  r^resent  at  kait  some  elemmts 
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of  sgreeabilitjr,  than  those  who  come  to  it 
nawl/.  .So  that  ve  oceuionally  haTe  a  dull 
winter,  a  dull  Bunimer  at  a  vateriag-plaoe, 
when  a  good  leader  voald  have  made  the 
whole  thing  rery  gaj.  We  need  a  master  of 
ceremonies  very  much  at  the  watering-places 
to  iotroduce  people,  and  to  keep  oat  the  ad- 
Tentnresses,  who  are  making  their  war  per* 
petuallj  into  the  Boeiety  which  should  know 
them  not ;  we  need  a  censor  of  public  morals, 
too,  but  that  we  nerer  shall  have." 

"  And  a  hospital  for  those  who  are  killed 
by  the  cruelty  of  women,"  said  the  editor. 
"  I  mean  t^Ker  women.  I  hare  seen  elderly 
women  so  cruel  to  young  ones— oM  sodety- 
leaders  killing  young  and  handsome  neo- 
phytes with  a  glance,  those  in  good  society 
looking  so  askance  at  those  who  are  itof,  I 
want  a  hospital  for  the  woanded  ! '' 

'^ObjjoiimaysaTeyourpityl  Theyoang 
and  handsome  ones  are  rery  recupemtiTe, 
and  tbey  hare  a  terrible  rerenge.  Time  Is 
fighting  for  them  all  the  time." 

"But  I  hare  seen  swne  delicate  sonia 
wounded  to  the  death,"  said  be. 

*'So  hare  L  Fashion  has  its  story  of 
Keats,  of  that  handsome  young  actor  Walter 
Uoolgomerj,  who  shot  himself  because  the 
critics  pitched  into  bim  so  mercilessly  ;  and 
then  they  found  out  that  he  was  the  most  ro- 
mantic of  Bomeoa.  Fashion  has  its  parallel 
to  the  boy  Cbattertos,  no  doubt ;  I  have 
known  a  gifted  and  lovely  woman  stung  to 
madness  by  social  arrows,  by  the  wounds  In- 
flicted by  the  hands  of  other  and  jealoas 
women^but  such  tragedies  are  rare.'' 

"I  must  say  one  such  takes  the  taste  for 
aodety  away,"  said  the  editor. 

*'  And  yet  one  or  two  failures  have  not 
Impaired  your  interest  in  politics,"  said  I. 

"  Tou  are  nnfur  io  your  argument.  Poli- 
tics is  business.  Society  is  a  pleasure,"  re- 
plied he. 

**  No,  I  think  society  is  a  business ;  it  be- 
comes so  in  its  practical  working,  and  you 
find  in  it,  as  I  have  said,  only  the  imperfec- 
tions of  our  common  nature.  The  jealonsies 
of  the  ooDrent  are  qnite  as  narrow,  and  bit- 
ter, and  cruel,  as  those  of  society,  and  the 
benefits  less.  See  how  society  and  social  at- 
trition brighten  up  the  mind  1  One  says  un- 
c^ectedly  good  things  at  a  dinner  or  In  the 
presence  of  a  gay  eompaoy.  That  is  one  of 
the  advantages," 

"  But  I  think  society  very  leveling.  I 
think  fashion  extinguishes  or  aims  at  extin- 
guishing wit.  Emerson  says  that '  the  con- 
■titutiona  which  can  bear  in  open  day  the 
rough  dealing  of  tbe  world  must  be  of  that 
mean  and  average  structure  such  as  iron  and 
salt,  atmospheric  air,  and  water;  but  there 
are  metals  like  potassium  and  sodium,  which, 
to  be  kept  pore,  must  be  kept  under  naphtha.' 
So  I  think  the  beet  elements  of  the  human 
miod  evaporate  in  tbe  air  of  fashion,  and 
only  the  commonplace  fioorishes." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say, 
no  doubt.  The  commonpUoe  and  the  vulgar 
hare  great  vitality  in  them,  like  certain 
weeds ;  bat  I  still  think  there  are  many  flow- 
ers which  flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of  fash- 
ion. Look  at  the  beantifiil,  pure,  yoang 
dughters  of  onr  best  honses,  how  they  ad(»n 
ud  are  adorned.  Look  at  the  .grace  it  inp 


troduces,  the  courtesy,  the  degance,  the  pict- 
ure which  it  makes  I  Contrast  a  talon  at 
Newport  with  one  at  Julesbnrg  or  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  which  do  you  prefer  ?  " 

"  Decidedly  Newport,  which  ia  one  of  the 
perrect  places  of  the  world;  for  there  you 
have  fashion  engrafted  on  home,  social  science 
with  a  background  of  respectability  and  real- 
ity. There  tbe  American  people  take  their 
pleasure  with  a  certain  deliberateness  and 
quietude  which  do  not  exist  elsewhere.  Bo- 
naparte said  be  found  the  '  rices  were  very 
good  patriots '  when  he  laid  a  tax  on  brandy. 
The  virtues  are  good  patriots  at  Newport, 
and  one  forgives  tbe  lavish  expenditure  in 
equipage,  and  dinners,  and  dress,  when  one 
sees  tbe  palrioti  who  indulge  in  these  things 
teaching  a  whole  nation  good  taste,"  said  tbe 
editor. 

"I  wish  tbe  tyranny  of  fashion  would 
give  OB  a  Napoleon  L,"  sud  I,  "  an  absolute 
monarch  whose  decisions  were  final.  I  think 
It  would  quiet  so  many  uneasy  souls,  and 
bring  about  such  delicious  peace.  I  believe 
inabsolute  m<msrcby, '  a  despotism  tempered 
by  assassination,*  a  good  tyrant." 

"  Then  I  should  open  all  the  terrors  of 
the  newspaper  upon  bim,  and  he  would  be 
crushed  by  the  immense  engine  of  the  press," 
said  the  editor. 

"  Never,"  said  I.  "  King  Fashion  cannot 
be  cruslied.  He  has  a  thousand  lives,  a  mill- 
ion heads;  you  and  your  great  newspaper 
would  be  the  first  to  bow  berore  him,  and  to 
own  up  to  his  power.  All  mankind  and 
womankind  have  done  it  always,  and  will  do 
it  forever.  His  great  realm  ia  boundless,  his 
revenues  enormous.  How  many  millions  do 
we  pay  annually  for  artificial  flowers  f  More 
than  we  pay  for  iron  t  There  is  no  trouble 
in  collecting  Atf  revenues;  bis  subjects  are 
enthusiastically  loyal — don't  you  think  so?  " 

"Perhaps,"  said  tbe  editor.  "At  any 
rate,  I  mil  allow  you — the  last  word." 

H.  E.  W.  S. 


AN  ENGLISH  VILLAGE 
FEAST. 

THE  fes^ral  of  the  day  on  which  the 
church  of  any  parish  was  dedicated 
is  specially  eqjoiced  in  the  law  of  Edward 
tbe  Confessor  (a.  d.  1068);  and  from  this 
festival  originated  the  fairs  f^nd  feasts  ob- 
served to  this  day  in  tbe  rural  districts  of 
Bngland.  With  the  exception  of  the  counties 
of  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Northumber- 
land, these  annual  merry-makings  are  desig- 
nated "  fairs,"  but  in  the  three  northern 
counties  they  are  termed  "feasts,"  and  are 
the  occauons  of  satumalian  jollification.  The 
fcast  in  the  border  counties  is  the  red-letter 
day  of  the  calendar ;  and,  no  matter  how 
much  penurious  cares  may  have  corroded  the 
heart  of  the  humble  villager  during  the  year, 
by  hook  or  by  crook  he  fares  sumptuously 
on  Feast-Sunday  and  revels  nnreatraincd  on 
Feast-Monday. 

The  writer  was  a  guest  at  the  annual  cel- 
ebration of  a  Northumberland  feast  last  year, 
and  be  purposes  in  the  pranit  article  to  trj 


and  describe  what  he  saw  and  beard  on  that 
occasion. 

Longlioughton  is  a  considerable  village  on 
the  Northeastern  Railroad,  about  forty  miles 
from  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  thirty  from  Ber- 
wick-on-T  weed.-  The  parish  of  Looghough- 
ton  comprises  the  smaller  villages  of  Boul- 
merand  Llttlehoughton,  and  several  hamleis^. 
and  the  entire  population  comprises  some- 
four  thousand  souls.  The  parish  church  was 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  shortly  af- 
ter the  Beformation,  and  tbe  feast  is  held  oik 
tbe  first  Sunday  in  July. 

For  weeks  previously,  tbe  approaching 
festivity  is  the  dominant  topic  of  conversa- 
tion among  the  rustics,  who  nightly  discuss 
their  vesper  pint  of  ale  in  tiie  four  ale-honsefl 
which  Longhougbtw  ritlage  boasts.  With 
the  early  days  of  June  comes  tbe  first  note 
preparation.  The  village  Witenagemote 
is  beU  In  tiie  "  Blue  Bell,"  and  four  stewards 
are  appointed  to  superintend  the  sports  on 
Feast  •Monday,  and  to  collect  money  for 
prises.  The  latter  portion  of  their  duty  nat- 
urally comes  first ;  snd  they  accordingly 
commence  at  once  a  vigorons  canvass  of  tbe 
whole  parish.  Every  house  is  visited ;  every 
man  -  servant  and  muid  -  servant  is  dunned ; 
and  everybody,  rich  or  poor,  subscribes  ac- 
cording to  his  means.  The  half-dozen  wealthy 
farmers  give  each  a  sovereign  or  half  a  sov- 
ereign ;  tbe  poorer  five  shillings ;  cottagers 
two  or  three  shillings ;  and  domestic  ser- 
vants and  farm  -  laborers,  termed  "hinds," 
fVom  a  shilling  to  threepence  each.  The 
"  stewards"  are  quite  as  importunate  as  en- 
terprising philanthropists,  male  and  female, 
in  other  branches  of  "  wind  -  raising,"  and 
when  they  come  to  "  reckon  up  "  on  the  Fri- 
day night  preceding  the  feast,  tbey  always 
have  a  good  round  sum  to  show  as  the  fruit 
of  their  canvass. 

On  Saturday  it  is  market-day  at  Alnwick, 
and  thither,  riding  on  a  swlng-seat  io  a  two- 
wbeeled  cart,  carpeted  with  straw,  the  stew- 
ards proceed  to  buy  prizes,  to  be  competed 
for  at  Monday's  sport.  The  purchases  usual, 
ly  include  bridles,  whips,  pocket  -  knives, 
shawls,  handkerchiefs,  spoons,  half-pound 
packages  of  common  tobacco,  etc.  About 
one-half  of  the  ftuds  Is  thus  invested ;  tbe 
other  half  Is  disposed  of  in  money  prizes, 
and  in  liquidating  the  ezpensM  of  the  stew- 
ards— whose  receipts  and  disbursements,  I 
was  informed,  are  never  audited,  but  who 
undoubtedly  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  dur- 
ing the  term  of  their  official  existence. 

Early  rising  prevails  throughout  the  par- 
ish on  tbe  morning  of  Feast-Sunday.  Uen 
and  women,  old  and  young,  contrive  to  have 
some  portion  of  their  holiday  attire  spick  and 
span  new  for  the  occasion.  Where  the  finances 
warrant  the  extravagance,  the  whole  suit  is 
warm  from  the  hands  of  the  tailor  or  the 
dress-maker.  By  nine  o'clock  invited  guests 
begin  to  arrive.  Tbey  are  invariably  ultra- 
parochial,  for  no  one  would  dream  of  dining 
from  home  on  this  ereotful  day.  The  village 
Sunday  -  school  Is  crowded  with  flashily- 
dressed  children,  and  the  church  ia  crammed 
from  altar-rails  to  porch  by  the  male  parish* 
loners  and  thdr  male  and  female  guests. 
The  gade-wives  are,  of  course,  at  home  toil* 
ing  like  beavers  in  cunning  culinary  maulp 
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ulatioDS,  designed  to  astoniBb  and  niTisli  their 
Tisiton. 

Aa  tbe  vicar  walks  np  the  aisle  to  the 
reading-desk,  bis  rather  morose  uountenanoe 
wears  an  injured  expression  wlien  he  looks 
around  at  the  densely-packed  pews.  His  ser- 
mon  haa  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  this 
**  rash ; "  and  when  he  moaats  the  pulpit,  he 
proceeds  to  emphasise  a  Tehemeitt  philippic 
for  the  ohastiaemeot  of  such  of  his  bearers 
as  condense  (be  public  worship  of  the  ^ear 
4nto  this  anniversary.  On  fifty-one  Sundays 
of  each  year,  bis  congregation  consiat<i  of 
the  Sunday  acbolars  and  a  score  or  two  of 
old  people,  wlio  drop  comfortably  asleep 
while  he  is  "  a-bummiog  und  booming  away  " 
in  hia  usual  somnolent  style.  Tlie  old  clerk, 
when  he  "  raises  the  hymn,"  seetns  to  feel  as 
if  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  upon  liim,  and  he 
shakes  his  head  and  darkly  frowns  when  the 
Boalmer  fishermen,  with  TOioes  Uke  fog- 
boms,  prolong  the  last  syllable  of  each  line 
to  an  aggrarating  length,  as  is  their  inra- 
riable  habit.  He  gasps  and  bawls  as  if  his 
salvation  depended  upon  being  heard  above 
the  chaos  of  discord  that  surrounds  bim,  but 
the  hoarse  walHnga  of  the  fishermen  and  the 
wild  bowUngs  of  the  *'  binds  **  and  their 
gaeflta  overwhelm  the  Juvenile  ebolr  and  ex- 
tinguish the  old  clerk. 

If  the  dinner  that  awaits  the  worshipers 
is  not  in  every  instance  a  enlinary  success, 
jon  may  rest  assured  It  is  not  because  the 
gude-wife  has  been  remiss  in  her  exertions. 
Generally  speaking,  the  earliest  new  potatoes, 
green  •  gooseberries,  and  green -peus,  make 
their  appearance  at  the  Feust-Sunday  table. 
For  the  season  in  this  border  district  is  quite 
six  weeks  belund  that  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England.  Roasulamb  is  (be  favor- 
ite joint  with  the  well-to-do  yeomen,  and 
a  boiled  ham  is  considered  indispensable. 
Moreover,  every  table  in  tlie  parish  must 
be  graced  with  "a  Longhoughten  Han;"  there 
could  be  no  feast— nor,  indeed,  any  thing  ap- 
proximating  to  a  feast — without  one.  The 
"  Longhougbton  Uan"  is  a  mammoth  dump- 
ling of  transporting  aroma  and  distracting 
riobneae  —  a  sort  of  beatific  Gtiristmas-pud- 
diog  at  midsnmmer ;  and  "  he  "  was  set 
a-boiling  yesterday  at  eventide,  and  has 
boiled  tliu  whole  night  throogb. 

With  the  ravenous  orgasm  plainly  ap- 
parent on  every  face,  the  gude-mon  of  the 
house  rapidly  mumbles  a  grace — generally 
speaking,  the  only  graoe  before  meat  hia  wife 
and  children  bear  in  the  twelvemootb — and 
then  the  beats  of  epicurism  glow  around  the 
fesUve  board.  Boys  and  girls  in  their  early 
teens  exhibit  gastronomic  capacities  that 
would  amaze  and  confound  city-folks ;  and, 
ill  farm-houses  where  roast-ducks  and  green- 
peas  form  part  of  the  bill  of  fare,  most  of 
the  masculine  feeders  are  served  with  a  duok 
intact ! 

The  village  taverns  do  a  thriving  business 
in  the  evening,  but  it  is  rare  to  see  a  cose  of 
actual  temulency  on  Feast-Sunday.  This  does 
not  arise  from  any  exalted  respect  for  the  Sab- 
bath, but  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  villa- 
gers retire  early  to  bed,  so  as  to  be  up  betimes 
on  the  morrow.  For  the  quoiting  for  small 
money  prizes,  on  the  village  green,  begins  at 
eight  o'clock.   At  this  hoar  there  ore  aaaem. 


bled  oompcUtors  from  all  the  surrounding  par- 
ishes within  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  Groups 
of  somewhat  vagrant-ktokiug  young  men,  the 
majority  of  whom  intend  to  participate  In 
some  of  the  sports  of  the  day,  aro  present 
ft-om  Lesbury,  Warkworth,  Pelton,Shilbottle, 
Alnwick,  Whittingbam,  Chatham,  Beming- 
ton,  Embleton,  Dunstan,  Howick,  and  other 
towns  and  villnges  even  more  distant.  The 
quoiting  is  over  by  noon,  and  a  good  deal  of 
"London  porter,^'  drawn  in  half-gallon  pots, 
has  been  consumed  by  the  contestants  and 
spectators.  By  this  time  the  village  street 
nnd  green  present  an  animated  and  curious 
spectacle.  Hordes  of  hucksters  are  arriving 
and  erecting  their  ramshackle  stalls  in  a 
long  line,  fringing  the  street  opposite  the 
church-yard.  They  are  all  denizens  of  the 
squalid  "  yards "  of  Alnwick,  and  are  of 
both  sexes,  representing  various  types  of 
shrewd  vagabondism.  Some  drive  wretched 
starveling  ponies,  bitched  to  creaking  home- 
made carts;  others  ride  donkeys  with  pan- 
niers ;  while  others  carry  their  merchandise 
on  their  backs,  presenting  an  exact  picture 
of  the  hackster  as  Holmes  in  heraldic  lan- 
guage has  described  htm :  "  He  beareth  guUa 
a  maia.  paitant,  bis  shirt  or  shift  turned  np  to 
his  shoulders ;  brceebea  and  hose  ofwn,  cap 
and  shoes  «aU«,  bearing  on  his  back  a  bread- 
basket fnll  of  frnits  and  herbs,  and  a  staff  In 
his  left  hand  or." 

Oranges,  nuts,  candies,  gingerbread— com- 
pounded, moulded,  and  ornamented,  as  one 
may  see  it  any  day  In  Baxter  Street  and  other 
classic  slums  of  Gotham — toys,  jews'-harps — 
or,  IIS  ihe  natives  here  term  them,  "  gew- 
gaws " — ribbons,  and  cheap  Jewelry,  comprise 
the  temptations  urtfully  paraded  to  entrap 
the  pence  of  the  bairns  and  hobbledehoys. 
Long  before  their  stalls  have  been  erected  or 
arranged,  the  candy-specialist  hucksters  have 
found  it  necessary  to  gratify  the  clamorous 
demand  for  "claggum,"  u  villainous,  dark- 
complexioned  substance,  composed  of  8ophi:»- 
ticated  molasses,  dirty-brown  sugar,  and  an 
oleaginous  substance  playfully  termed  "but- 
ter." I  know  not  how  to  account  therefor, 
but  I  note  the  fact  that  this  blnck,  adhesive 
nastinesB  seemed  surprisingly  gratifying  to 
the  palates  of  Longboughton  fledgelings.  Ev- 
ery second  juvenile  face  was  tinged  and 
daubed  with  "cl^gnm."  When  one pen'orth 
was  consnmed,  the  bantling  straightway  hied 
him  to  the  *'  haickster-wife  "  for  a  freah  sup- 
ply, and  forthwith  began  purring  over  it  like 
a  eat  when  she  finds  a  sprig  of  valerian. 
Others  were  overcome  by  cheap  toys  of  the 
"  monkey-up-a-stiok  *'  and  *'  Jaok-in-tb&-bo^' 
pattern  ;  while  others,  again,  created  a  hide- 
ous din  with  newly-purolused  tin  wbistlea 
and  twopenny  trumpets. 

Surrounding  the  single  stall,  where  rib- 
bons and  "  bows  for  the  ball  "  of  every  posi- 
tive rainbow  hue  are  exhibited,  stand  buxom 
country  lassies  in  their  teens.  They  are  no 
airy-like  sylphs,  but  rollicking,  strapping  hoy- 
dens, bounteous  in  shoulder  and  chest,  and 
large  of  limb.  There  were  witchcrafts  and 
philters  long  ago  for  entangling  the  hearts 
of  the  fair ;  but  philters  and  charms  have  an 
aspect  of  perfect  innocence  compared  to  the 
faacinations  of  those  gaudy  bows  of  ribbon 
for  these  red-cheeked  maidens.   When  one 


of  them  makes  a  pnrebase,  there  ii  t  boa 
of  excitement  among  her  companiou,  ud 
she  pins  the  garish  embelliahmait  on  ber  bo- 
som with  a  fearftil  Joy. 

A  cart  containing  the  prizes,  dnwo  bj 
willing  hands  and  guarded  by  the  four  stew- 
ards, now  appears  on  the  green.  The  neei 
are  abont  to  begin,  and  men  and  women  et^er- 
ly  occupy  every  coign  of  vantage  whence  a 
good  view  may  be  obtained.  The  church- 
yard is  invaded  by  hundreds,  for  its  soil  is 
five  feet  higher  than  the  street,  and  the  waII 
is  level  with  the  turf.  First  of  all,  there  i»i 
boys'  foot  -  race  of  a  hundred  yards  for  i 
pocketknifc,  followed  by  a  bigger  hoys'  race 
for  a  whip,  a  young  men's  race  for  hilf-». 
crown,  a  girls'  race  for  a  Fbawl,  and  a  tntn'i 
race  for  five  shillings.  Han,  and  girl,  and 
boy,  run  bareheaded,  in  their  stockings;  ud 
the  encouragement  which  the  various  com- 
petitora  receive  from  the  crowd  is  of  tlie  most 
demonstrative  kind.  "Haud  away,  Tom!" 
"Oaa  on.  Bob  I"  "Get  up.  Sail!"  and  aimi- 
lar  exclamations,  are  heard  till  the  race  ii 
won. 

The  "  starter  »  steward  now  bawls,  **  Mng 
ont  yer  enddi^  for  the  cuddy-race!*'— cnddT 
being  the  expressive  proviiiclallam  for  the 
much-enduring  ass.  Five  long-eared  8tI<e(l^ 
mounted  by  depraved-looking  Alnwick  boja, 
are  speedily  in  line,  and  the  betting  be^of. 
"Awl  bet  a  ^hillin'  on  maw  cuddy !"  "Awl 
hev  maw  cuddy  agyen  yore  for  half-a-oroon!" 
"  Whe'll  lay  two  to  yen  agyen  maw  enddjt" 
etc. 

At  the  words  "Haud  away!**  a  eUm- 
bling  start  is  effected.  The  jockeys  thwack 
the  ribs  of  their  coursers  with  stout  sticki, 
and  amid  the  delighted  cheers  of  the  crowd 
they  canter  slowly  past  the  church-yard, 
when,  the  gate  of  the  vicar's  shrubbery  being 
open,  one  of  the  donkeys  darts  in  and  Moon 
wildly  around,  making  dreadful  havnc  of 
trim  gravel-wulks  and  fiower-parlerres.  Ad- 
other  bolts  down  Crawla'  Lane,  while  t«o 
others  proceed  to  exhibit  the  four  cardiiial 
sins  of  the  equine  race — they  shy  and  Btno. 
ble,  they  rear  and  run  away.  The  fifth  skir- 
mishes along  the  street.  Jumping  and  back- 
ing until  he  works  the  pad  forward  to  bii 
narrow  shoulders,  bringing  disaster  to  his 
rider,  when  a  great  cry  arises  that  "Pnddia* 
Smith's  cuddy's  fouled  the  laddie ! " 

From  the  starting-place  along  the  Btrai|ht 
village  street,  sparsely  dotted  with  honsea,  to 
"  The  Bock  *>  ale-honse  and  back,  is  two 
miles ;  and  it  is  fully  an  hour  before  the  win- 
ning donkey  returns  at  a  tripping  hobble, 
with  the  next  pirouetting  along  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  behind,  and  the  rest  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  I  never  witnessed  such  an  exhibition 
of  stubborn,  sneaking  tricks,  and  general 
asinine  depravity,  as  were  presented  by  theM 
cuddies  on  this  occasion.  The  owner  of  the 
winning  flier  received  a  new  bridle  and  halt- 
a-crown,  and  bets  were  settled  "ith  prompti- 
tude, ir  not  with  all  the  amenities  of  more 
pretentious  race -courses. 

The  next  is  a  wheelbarrow-race,  in  which 
young  men  engage.  As  most  of  the  com- 
petitors are  from  a  distance,  the  *'  man-cart 
is  usuiiUy  borrowed  ;  and,  as  the  starter  cries, 
"Come  on  wi'  yer  barrazi"  one  of  the  as- 
pirants is  Beeo  propelling  his  machine  ibroo^ 
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the  ehureli-yaril,  wlicn  be  Ib  nnexpcctedl;  and 
moKHeW  challenged  by  tbe  vtcar : 

"  Wliat  are  yon  doinj;  here,  fellow,  with 
jonrbatTotr?  Don't  you  know,  yon  bcoiui- 
drel,  th:it  this  Is  consecrated  ground  ?  " 

"  Tia  sor,  vis  sor  ;  but  na  gat  the  len'  ov 
the  barrK  fra  the  sexen,  an'  aa  thowt  it  was 
consecrated  tee  !  " 

The  ready  wit  of  the  cadger  provokes  the 
risibilities  ot  )iis  reverence,  aud  the  "  barra" 
is  allowed  to  proceed. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  bnrrows  with  a 
himtn  propeller  between  each  pair  of  shiiftf . 
The  atewarils  exhort  theui  on  penalty  of  fur- 
feiliDg  the  prize  to  "gan  fair"  and  "nee 
dingo ;  *'  bat  the  admonition  is  unheeded.  No 
sooner  are  they  started  than  the  inborn  ras- 
cality of  these  fellows  begins  to  appear.  Yi- 
cions  c'jllisiona  are  adroitly  perpetrated,  and 
two  of  the  barrows  are  soon  wheelloas  and  at 
rest.  Every  effective  carom  ia  received  with 
Todferoua  checra  by  the  male  portion  of  the 
spectators,  and  with  delighted  aniggeiing  and 
screams  by  the  ladies. 

Athletic  sports,  snch  as  putting  the  stone, 
throwing  the  heavy  hammer,  leaidng,  etc., 
are  next  in  order,  and  some  extraordinary 
agility  and  paissance  are  exhibited.  The  ex- 
citement is  DOW  at  its  height.  The  hearts 
of  ihe  elodhoppera  are  big  with  tumultuona 
joy.  The  faces  of  the  maidens  and  their 
aweethearts  are  wreathed  in  smiles.  The 
Ticar  walks  through  the  street  with  n  severe 
and  deprecating  look.  The  penny  ehowmaa 
puffj  his  Pandean  pipes  and  wallops  bis  drum 
outside  hia  booth,  preparatory  to  vomiting 
fire,  papers  of  pins,  handkerchiefs,  and  miles 
of  ribbons,  within.  The  hucksters  are  vocif- 
croaflly  auctioneering  their  wares.  "Here 
ye  are,  hinnies,  here's  yer  fine  Cheeny  or- 
anges ; "  "  Here's  yer  nice  Bareeelowny 
nuts ; "  **  Kdre'a  yer  nice  sweet  claggum, 
hinoiM;"  ''Here's  yer  bonnie  breest-knots, 
are  ye  gan  ti  the  baall  the  neet,  binsy  ?  " 
"  Come  noo,  binnies,  (ry  yer  look  at  the  row- 
ly-powly''  —  row  and  pou  pronounced  like 
n>»,  a  noisy  disturbance.  The  '*  rowly-pow- 
Ij  "  la  a  hollow  brass  ball,  about  two  inchea 
in  diameter,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
eight  equal  aides,  numbered  from  one  to  one 
hundred  and  tweiity>eighL  The  ball  is  whirled 
round  in  a  small  wooden  diah  by  thoae  who 
try  their  luck,  and  the  one  who  wina  receivea 
the  value  of  the  stakes  inveated  in  nata,  or- 
anges, or  gingerbread. 

In  a  comer  near  the  "  Blue  Bell  "  is  a 
man  yelling,  "  Gome  an'  try  yer  dogs  I  Six. 
pence  a  pull  at  the  badger!"  The  odorous 
animal  is  kenneled  in  a  large  barrel,  lying 
lengthways,  and  grins  horribly  when  a  dog 
renturea  his  nose  near.  The  native  dogs  are 
mostly  of  the  shepherd's  collie  breed,  and  no 
amount  of  cuffing  or  persuasion  can  induce 
tbem  to  enter  the  barrel ;  but  the  amount 
of  biirking  they  accomplish  while  scampering 
roond  in  make-believe  fory  outside  is  pro* 
digious. 

Presently,  from  nil  sides,  there  is  a  mad 
rush  of  the  crowd  toward  the  prize«art  on 
the  green,  and,  amid  the  uproarious  gnthwa 
tit  the  matica,  three  young  chlmney-^weepa, 
with  Booty  faces,  red  lips,  and  exceB^vely 
Mglit  eyes,  moi^nt  the  cart  to  jcompete,  by 
twskA  oontortlons,  for  half  a  pound  of  tobac- 


co. This  is  termed  in  local  parlance  "  gim- 
ing  for  baccy,"  and  old  and  young  seemed  to 
regard  it  as  the  most  excruciatingly  funny 
thing  in  the  day's  amusement.  The  sweeps 
certainly  earned  their  sop.  More  repulsively 
hideous  imps  1  never  beheld  as  they  sat  grin- 
ning and  snarling  at  the  open-mouthed  audi- 
ence and  each  other ;  and  I  felt  relieved  when 
the  exhibition  was  over,  and  each  sweep  re- 
ceived half  a  pound  of  "  shag." 

Meantime,  in  the  four  taverns,  there  has 
been  a  heavy  consumption  of  ale  and  porter 
by  thiit  irregular  element  to  be  found  in  ev- 
ery English  villa<;e  tlmt  prefers  tobacco  and 
intoxication  to  everv  other  form  of  enjoy- 
ment. Besides,  beer  is  not  only  plentiful, 
but  priceless  to-day.  An  Alnwick  brewer  or 
Ilia  "  traveler  "  has  his  headquarters  at  each 
of  the  ale-houses,  and  is  ordering  gallon  after 
gallon  among  the  horny-fisted  topers,  who  in- 
cessantly drink  his  health  and  land  his  ale, 
after  the  manner  of  impeounloua  aponges 
from  time  immemorial. 

By  this  time,  too,  notorioua  local  eharao- 
ters  are  beginning  to  manifest  themselves. 
There  ia  Med  Forster,  the  comical  cobbler, 
who  at  church  yesterday  wore  a  new  suit, 
hatless  to-day,  with  hla  coat  rent,  and  his  ex- 
tenuations demoralized.  He  goes  bawling  a 
song  up  the  street,  seea  the  vicar  in  his  gar- 
den, enters,  and  accosts  hini.  Xed  is  a  steady 
church-goer,  and  moderately  temperate  on 
the  other  fifty-one  cobblers'  Mondays  of  the 
year;  consequently  the  vicar  is  shocked,  and 
proceeds  to  scold.  "  For  shame  of  yourself 
Forster,"  cries  his  reverence;  "go  home  to 
your  wife  and  family.  What  a  disgrace  it  is 
to  see  a  respectable  man  like  you  in  this  con- 
dition I  "  The  cobbler  strikes  an  attitude  of 
severe  sttention,  anii,  after  every  pause  in 
the  angry  exhortation,  solemnly  and  alertly 
responds :  "  Lor'  have  marcy  'pon  us,  k-'cline 
our  hearts  to  keep  'ia  law  1  " 

One  of  the  large  farmers  of  the  parish  has 
been  "busy"  in  the  "  Blacksmith's  Arms," 
and  sow  he  is  inspired  with  a  frantic  desire 
to  obtain  an  audience  while  he  eouuts  twenty 
in  French. 

A  huge  Boulmer  fisherman,  yclept  Geordle 
Stewart-Gaulish  and  quarrelsome  when  ao- 
ber — has  got  freighted  with  AtkinBon'a  extra 
pale  ale,  and  is  recUeaaly  hnying  aweetmeats 
for  the  children — at  preaent  the  moat  arrant 
dblld  of  them  d1. 

"  Sing  to  thy  mammr,  blnnie, 
Dance  to  thy  daddy,  hlnnie. 
Ad'  thou'll  git  a  penny  when  the  boat  comes  in," 

roars  the  giant  toiler  of  the  sea. 

A  retired  captain  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in 
receipt  of  a  handsome  pension  from  the 
crown,  is  here  drunk,  quarrelsome,  and  half- 
crazy.  He  is  but  five  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  yet  he  has  a  voice  like  a  clang  of 
trumpets.  Every  articulation  is  an  absolute 
roar,  and  among  the  revelers  he  ia  the  hero 
of  the  day. 

The  gude-wives,  meanwhile,  have  not  per- 
mitted the  diiy  to  pass  unimproved.  Sundry 
and  many  jugs  of  ale — and,  I  am  afraid,  of 
more  potent  liquors — have  found  their  way 
from  the  different  "  tap-rooms "  to  various 
firesides;  and,  when  the  shades  of  erening 
begin  to  prevail,  groups  of  smirking  matrons 


may  be  seen  spparently  suffering  from  verti- 
go or  other  premonitory  aymptoma  of  a  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head,  accbm- 
panied  by  a  mysterious  paralyaia  of  the  loco- 
motive functions. 

There  are  now  two  rival  ballad-singers 
rasping  and  roaring  their  ditties  in  the  street 
opposite  the  ale-houses.  Mo^t  of  their  aongs 
verge  on  indelicacy,  and  are  relished  and  pur- 
chased in  direct  proportion  to  their  tendency 
in  this  direction.  There  are  also  the  gipsy 
fortune-tellers  from  Tetholm,  the  Zingari 
capital  at  the  foot  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  The 
street  is  lit  up  with  the  lurid,  smoky  flare  of 
naphtha-lamps  ;  and  the  clamor  of  the  huck- 
sters, who  will  stay  till  daylight,  the  pipe  and 
drum  of  the  conjurer,  and  a  Babfl  of  other 
discordant  shrieks  and  sounds,  fatigue  the 
ear.  Dancing  has  also  commenced  in  each 
of  the  taverns,  and  the  crush  and  jam  and 
perspiration  are  orerpowering.  Tiie  ball- 
rooms are  lighted  with  taUow.candlcs,  hung 
on  the  wsU  In  tin  sconcei^.  The  fiddler  is 
mounted  on  a  strong  kitchen  .table,  and  each 
young  man,  as  he  bespeaks  a  tune,  *'  tipa  " 
the  fiddler  sixpence,  so  that,  when  the  revel- 
ry enda,  he  has  been  amply  recompensed  for 
hia  unremitting  scraping.  In  the  early  dawn 
of  the  morning  the  young  ladies  start  for 
their  homes,  every  red-handed  nymph  accom- 
panied by  a  rustic  cavalier,  who  will  see  ber 
to  her  very  door. 

Next  day  many  of  the  villagers  are  trying 
a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  them  yesterday. 
Among  them  are  the  four  stewards,  who  have 
taken  care  to  cultivate  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness to  the  extent  of  reserving  "  a 
few  shillings"  of  the  prize-money  for  the 
solace  of  their  *'  often  infirmities  "  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week.  It  is  not  until  next 
Sunday  thiit  the  village  wears  its  normal 
look,  white  the  (fi&m  of  nuts,  oranges,  etc., 
will  adoi^i  the  green  and  the  street  for  many 
a  week  to  oome. 

Jaues  WiaHT. 

MISAPPLIED  PROVPHPS. 

ALL  ntternnces  are  to  be  interpreted  by 
thitir  evident  intention.  And  this  la 
as  true  of  proverbs  as  of  oUier  forma  of 
speech.  Tet,  of  these  last,  there  are  many 
perversions,  some  noticeable  only  for  their 
drollery,  others  regretable  on  acuonnt  of  their 
mischievous  tendency. 

An  Irishman  once  backed  hia  application 
for  help  a  second  time  by  the  logical  plea 
that  One  good  turn  detervei  anoth^  ;  and  a 
countrywoman  who  recently  came  to  town  to 
purchase  a  flitch  of  bacon  said  to  a  clergyman 
with  such  an  air  of  sanctimonious  drollery  as 
to  leave  her  auditors  in  doubt  whether  she 
were  more  in  jest  than  earnest,  "  The  Bible 
says, '  Han  shall  not  lite  by  bread  atone,'  so 
I  thought  I  would  come  in  uid  buy  a  little 
meat." 

Were  all  misapplications  of  proverbs  aa 
harmless  as  these,  we  might  pass  them  by 
with  a  smile.  But  some  are  of  a  very  grave 
character,  become  the  parents  of  very  grave- 
looking  offspring,  and  sometimes  demand  an 
equally  grave  consideration.  To  most  peo- 
ple, prorerba  are  like  coin  from  the  mint ; 
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they  bear  the  stamp  of  authority,  and  pass 
from  hand  to  bund  vUb  scarcely  a  qa«stioa 
raised  as  to  their  frenuinoDess  or  their  value. 
They  are  reTerently  received  into  ordinary 
parlance  as  the  condensed  wisdom  of  ages, 
and  the  verdicts  of  lioary-headed  experi- 
ences ;  and,  when  once  received,  they  govern 
with  an  authority  like  that  of  Holy  Writ. 

Wiio  has  not  heard,  and  perhaps  been 
misled  by  tlie  oft-repeated  proverb,  Feed  a 
cold  atid  tlarve  a  fever,  interpreted  to  mean 
that  fevera  and  colds  are  to  receive  opposite 
modos  of  treatment — "  stuffing  "  and  "  starv- 
ing." Whereas  its  author,  who  endeavored 
to  crowd  words  of  wisdom  into  too  narrow  a 
space,  no  doubt  knew  and  supposed  that 
everybody  else  would  know  that  a  cold  is 
only  a  fever  under  a  disgnised  form,  and, 
therefore,  as  In  the  proverb  Many  in  hatie 
and  repent  ai  biawv,  he  intended  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying,  "  If  you  feed  a  cold  you  will 
have  a  fever  to  starve." 

The  teaching  implied  in  the  old-time  ad- 
age, 7%<  i^tf  fna»*«  brain  it  the  demT*  w»rk- 
cAojD,  and  also  in  the  phrase  so  common  in 
criminal  indictments,  at  the  iswiigaiion  of  the 
devil,  is  calculated  perhaps  to  exert  a  salu- 
tary iiiSueoce,  for,  if  there  be  a  principle  of 
evil,  we  may  reasonably  expect  liim  to  make 
use  of  just  such  opportunities  for  liis  chosen 
work.  But,  whatsoever  may  be  one's  faith 
on  this  subject,  it  may  be  no  less  salutary  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact,  and  U  may  at  the  same 
time  help  to  relieve  a  much-slandered  indi- 
vidual in  accounting  for  the  machinations  of 
that  workshop,  that  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er we  need  inquire  for  any  worse  or  busier 
instigator  to  evil  than  the  workman's  own 
heart ;  for  there  is  another  old,  old  adage 
which  says,  No  tnan  can  fmd  a  worse  friend 
than  the  one  he  brings  with  him  from  home, 

Oharitg  begina  ai  home. — This  is  a  capital 
and  truthful  saying  if  property  emphasized. 
Like  every  other  virtue,  it  begins — in  f^t,  it 
must  bef^o — its  genuine  work  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  centre  of  one's  bdng,  and  radi- 
ate thence,  like  the  concentric  waves  of  wa- 
ter and  of  light,  so  for  as  the  laws  of  eur- 
rounding  Nature  will  permit.  If  there  be  no 
vital  pulse  in  the  centre,  there  can  be  none 
in  the  extremities.  Even  patriotism  is  re- 
vealed in  its  last  analysis  to  be  only  a  no- 
ble self-love  which  first  permeates  the  home, 
and  then  expands  so  as  to  embrace  the  coun- 
try ;  and  philanthropy  is  only  an  extension  of 
the  same  generous  feeling  to  the  limits  of 
the  race.  But  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
so  •  called  patriotism  and  philanthropy, 
which  would  refuse  to  go  beyond-the  limits 
of  home,  must  become  an  intensified  selfish- 
ness, so  with  a  so-called  charity.  The  prov- 
erb, to  be  used  aright,  must  be  emphasised  on 
the  second  word. 

Qtarity  eovera  a  multitude  of  tuw. — Gould 
the  several  authors  of-this  charming  proverb 
arise  from  the  dead  and  learn  the  interpre- 
tation which  has  been  given  it,  their  holy 
horror  iroold  probably  express  itself  in  a 
dramaUo  scone  worth  witnessing.  Solomon, 
never  probably  a  man  of  high  spirituality, 
netwitbstandiug  his  world -fhmed  vrisdom 
(that  Is,  his  commoD4ense),  b^ui  its  histo- 
17  by  writing,  in  Proverbs  z.  12:  "Hatred 
Btlrreth  up  strifes ;  but  love  covereth  all  sine." 


The  Septuagiut  translators  gave  a  free  and 
unauthorized  form  to  the  last  clause,  which 
mode  it  say,  "  But  friendship  shall  cover  aU 
thai  are  not  conientioas."  The  apo^ftle  Peter, 
in  quoting  Solomon,  r^ects  the  Septuagiut, 
and  draws  upon  the  original  Hebrew,  which 
he  interprets,  "  Chariitf  [i.  e.,  love]  shall  cover 
the  muUilude  of  sins  ;  "  and  the  apostle  James, 
quoting  substantially  in  the  same  way,  gives 
us  the  words,  "  shall  hide  a  mvUUude  of  sins" 
In  all  these  cases  the  writers  evidently  in- 
tended to  say,  in  their  dowing,  Oriental  style, 
what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  embodied  in 
their  pithy  maxim,  Love  is  blind.  As  to  the 
nature  of  its  misapplication,  no  one  need  be 
informed.  The  effort  to  wrest  the  teaching 
of  Solomon,  James,  and  Peter,  to  support  the 
dootrlne  that  aimsgiviog  to  the  poor  will 
atone  for  sin,  is  so  "  thin  "  as  to  remind  one 
of  the  turn  given  to  the  saying  OZeonfmeM  it 
next  to  godHneit  by  a  man  equally  noted  for 
dissolute  habits  and  for  personal  parity,  who 
used  to  quote  It  as  saying  demUnets  is  godli- 
tuat. 

The  tongue  it  an  unruly  member,  untamed 
and  vatiamabU.  —  Few  proverbs  of  caustic 
character  are  more  universally  attested  than 
this,  and,  strange  to  say,  attested  most  read- 
ily by  those  who  are  most  obnoxious  to  its 
indictments.  Ko  doubt  this  is  the  effect,  in 
some  casefi,  of  ingenuous  self-reproach ;  in 
others,  probably,  it  is  the  effort  to  devise  an 
excuse  for  language  that  is  otherwise  inex- 
cusable. Viewed  ns  a  piece  of  animal  mech- 
anism, the  tongue  is  marked  with  wonder- 
ful flexibility  and  adaptedness  to  vocal  pur- 
poses. As  to  its  training,  it  is  of  all  the 
members  of  the  human  body,  not  excepting 
either  hand  or  eye,  the  most  perfectly  ruled. 
In  producing  those  articulate  sounds  by  wlitch 
thought  is  conveyed,  and  those  modula^ons 
of  voice  which  express  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
that  thought.  It  perfectly  obeys  every  m<»ii- 
tion  of  the  will,  The  tongue  Is,  in  fact,  an 
exedUnl  member — the  best,  perhaps,  in  this 
body— if  ooly  the  heart  be  so.  It  is  an  "  un- 
ruly member"  only  by  being  too  faithful  a 
servant  of  the  power  that  widds  it. 

The  world  owes  me  a  limng. — By  whom  is 
this  dalm  put  In  T  If  by  one  who  has  long 
and  unselfishly  labored  for  the  good  of  the 
world  at  large,  to  the  neglect  of  private  in. 
terests,  as  did  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  and 
as  has  done  many  a  John  Howard  and  Flor- 
eace  Nightingale  since  their  day,  and  even  an 
occasional  Socrates  among  the  heathen,  the 
claim  will  be  good,  morally,  If  not  legally. 
But  such  are  the  last  persons  whom  we  ex- 
pect to  urge  it  They  usually  prefer  to  go  on 
silently  in  their  work  of  noble  disinterested- 
ness, and  to  say— if  they  say  any  thing — 
"  The  Lord  will  provide."  A  claim  of  incom- 
parably more  maulineas  and  truth  was  once 
expressed  by  a  horribly  maimed  soldier,  who 
said  with  bright  and  hopeful  air :  "Iknow 
that  the  world  has  some  useful  place  for  me 
to  fill,  and  work  for  me  to  do;  my  business 
is  to  hunt  it  up." 

Kmauitdge  is  power. — ^Thla  proverb  is  in 
two  rejects  like  Franklin's  Hanettj/  it  the 
bett  policy— ^Tit,  in  probably  being  sound  by 
mri^nal  intention,  and  secondly  in  probably 
being  the  parent  of  more  eril  than  good. 
Franklin's,  after  the  reign  of  a  century,  has 


been  condemned  by  high  ethical  sQibnitj, 
and  is  rapidly  passing  out  nf  use,  bec&use 
it  seems  to  base  honetiy  on  policy,  initeid 
of  regarding  it  as  morally  obligatory,  vA 
thus  lowering  the  standard  of  public  morali 
The  proverb  at  the  head  of  this  pangnph 
has  also  been  condemned,  and  is  also  puiini 
out  of  use,  because  its  tendency  has  beeu  tu 
lower  the  standard  of  popular  educition. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  thoee  peo- 
ples and  generations  which  have  excelled  in 
knowledge  have  also  excelled  in  power ;  but 
any  educator  of  youth  who  should  act  Dpon 
the  principle  that  education  consists  is  cnm- 
ming  the  mind  with  knowledge  will  h»e  peN 
[»etrated  as  great  an  error  as  wcnld  a  body 
of  dvil- engineers  who  should  satnrtte  the 
atmosphere  with  vapor  from  iKriling  ealdrou 
because  it  is  known  that  steam  is  a  motor. 
The  truth  is,  that  steam  and  knowledge  an 
powers  (or  rather  meon*  of  potnn)  osly  1^ 
properly  iised.   Many  a  man  who  bu  bcea 
noted  as  a  walking  encyclopedia  faai  been 
equally  noted  for  inability  to  put  his  knovl- 
edge  to  account,  because  the  practical  ptil 
of  his  education  bad  been  n^lected.  It  is 
the  right  use  of  knowledge— aod  rathet  the 
right  use  than  the  knowledge  itself— wliich  is 
entitled  to  the  name  of  power.   The  poet 
Cowper  seems  to  have  had  an  indirect  viuon 
of  this  truth  when  he  wrote : 

"  Knowledge  and  wIbiIoiii,  (hr  from  being  one, 
Have  ofttimes  no  connectloo.  Knowledgedwdb 
In  minds  replete  with  tbonghta  of  oUier  men ; 
Wisdom,  in  minds  attentive  to  tbelr  own. 
Knowledge  Is  proud  tbat  It  bas  learned  so  much; 
Wisdom  Is  hnmhle  that  It  knows  no  num." 

"  Snmodett  words  admU  ef  no  df^ktMc, 
For  v>ant  tf  decency  i»  want  if  tem.^ 

If  there  be  any  misapplication  predlcable 
of  these  words  it  is  rather  in  the  reason  giT- 
en  by  the  author  than  in  the  use  made  b; 
those  who  quote  them.  In  any  case  the  hst 
line  is  true  ;  but  in  offenses  against  socirty 
no  excuse  on  behalf  of  the  offender  is  regnrd- 
ed  08  more  available  than  to  say  that  he 
knew  no  better.  Even  the  apostle  Paul  if- 
firmed,  in  a  certain  sense,  its  validity  vbeo, 
in  speaking  of  his  blasphemy  against  Christ, 
and  his  peraecntion  of  the  Church  before  he 
became  a  believer,  he  said,  "  But  I  obtained 
mercy  because  I  did  tt  ignoraotly  in  unbe- 
lief,*' The  plea,  however,  to  be  n^:ed  by 
permission  of  the  offender  requires  snch  a  de- 
gree of  hnmllity,  or  rather  of  sdf-tlw^ 
tion,  as  to  beseldom  heard  ;  for,  as  anotheroU 
proverb  says,  Mott  pet^  vnvld  rather  U  at- 
counted  tnavei  than  foiu.  Possibly  Hr,  Pope 
had  this  fact  In  mind  when  penning  these 
lines ;  but,  if  he  had,  he  vrould  have  been 
nearer  the  troth,  and  not  a  wUt  the  less 
biting,  if  be  had  said  sabstanUally,  in  his 
smooth  verse : 

"  Iramodeet  words  admit  but  one  d^enet. 
That  want  of  decency  Is  want  of  sense ; " 

and  perhaps  this  is  what  he  intended. 

What  everybody  says  muet  be  tfue. — There 
are  certain  deep  and  resistless  Intuitions  pos- 
sessing  the  universal  mind — such  as  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  God  and  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul- which  might  be  stifely  received 
as  trne,  even  if  they  bad  no  other  snpport 
than  their  evident  adaptedness  to  the  oeces- 
idtiea  of  our  being,  and  the  fact  that  they 
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iiDpresa  all  unbiased  minds  alike,  thus  beau- 
tiFolly  illustratiog  the  aententious  old  maxim 
of  the  Romans,  Fox  popuU  wxt  Dei.  These 
intuitioDB  are  always  strongly  marked  wttb 
tbe  peculiarity  that,  although  they  may  not 
need  the  soppwt  of  argument,  they  are  not 
opposed  to  reason.   There  are  cases,  how- 
ever, tn  wUeh  the  vox  p<^U  liaa  been  in  di- 
rect opposltioa  to  the  vox  JM,  as  afterward 
rvrealed  by  reason,  though  none  of  these 
eases  are  of  a  moral  nature,  nor  la  their  ao- 
coinpaDying  perception  worthy  the  name  of 
iotuition.   A  few  generations  back,  ander 
the  guidance  of  another  old  proverb  that 
Suing  is  Miming,  "  everybody  said  "  that  the 
vorld  was  flat,  and  that  it  was  a  sort  of  im- 
movable centre  around  which  daily  reroked 
tbe  BOO,  moon,  aud  stare.    But  when  this 
"  roice  of  the  people  "  ciime  to  be  tested  by 
facta,  which  reason  proclaimed  to  be  utter- 
ances of  God  in  Nature,  it  was  found  to  be 
utterly  false,  being  an  illusion  of  tlie  senses ; 
t'lie  earth  is  not  flat,  nor  do  any  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  daily  rotate  around  it.  Tlieii, 
again,  that  mysterious  and  all-prevailing  au- 
thority known  as  "  everybody  "  is  proved  in 
many  cases  to  be  a  mere  myth,  being  com- 
posed ofteodmes  of  one's  own  party  in  poli- 
tics or  clique  in  society,  while  their  maxims 
are  contradicted  by  people  of  other  parties 
and  of  other  cliques.   There  la  one  form, 
however — and  perhaps  but  one  —  In  which 
revereoee  for  a  uiuveml  verdict  U  usually 
liabfe  to  be  cherished  to  an  ii^ariooa  extent. 
It  is  when  that  verdict  comes  in  the  shape 
of  a  timeJionored  but  ansouod  proverb,  or  m 
the  false  Interpretatbn  of  a  aound  one.  The 
popular  lentiment  toward  all  such  proverbs 
is  well  expressed  In  the  stanza  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish poet : 

"  Tbe  pet^la^a  voice  the  voice  cf  Ood  we  call ; 
And  what  are  prov«rt»  bnt  the  people's  voice. 
Coined  flrat  and  current  made  by  pnblle 
cluricef 

Then  sure  they  must  hare  wdgbt  and  force 
wItbaL" 

At  the  ri^k  of  disturbing  tbe  shades  of 
the  poetfl  by  irreverent  criticism,  we  must 
notice  another  saying  from  tbo  land  of  song, 
being  nothing  less  than  J>r.  Young'a  celebrat- 
ed line — 

"  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves." 
These  words  embody  a  noble  as  well  as  a 
reprebeoaible  truth — not  always  appreciated, 
however,  by  those  who  quote,  and  not  even 
acknowledged  by  tbe  learned  author  from 
whose  pen  tbey  flowed.  He  intended  them 
as  a  biting  sarcasm  on  the  folly  of  procrasti- 
naUon,  especially  iu  the  matter  of  religion  ; 
and  he  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cern any  thing  but  insanity  in  the  slowness 
of  mankind  to  realize  the  truth  of  their  own 
mortality.*   Now,  whenever  this  slowness  is 

*  The  rotlowtag  lines  will  eufflce  to  show  the 
animm  of  tbe  paange,  tboagb  better  shown  by 
<)aotlag  morelarKely: 

"  'Tla  not  tn  folly  not  to  scorn  a  fool, 
'  And  Mftrce  tn  Daman  wl»dom  to  do  more. 
All  promise  la  poor,  dilatory  man. 

At  tblrtT  man  Baspects  himself  a  fool ; 
KnowB  It  At  forty,  snd  reforina      plan ; 
At  flftj  (Aides  hlB  Inhmone  dela7< 
Pnsbea  Ills  prudent  pnrpose  to  resolve ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thonght 
Kesolves— and  rereeolTM ;  then  dies  the  same. 
And  why  t  Becaaae  he  thlnkB  himself  ImmortaL 
AH  OMD  Uttalk  all  men  mortal  bat  themaelvee." 


the  result  of  an  unwillingness  to  entertain  an 
unwelcome  truth,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  In 
the  highest  degree  chargeable  with  folly.  But 
we  may  question  whether  it  is  always,  or  even 
usnally,  the  offspring  of  a  parent  so  unwor- 
thy, and  whether,  on  tbe  contrary,  it  may  not 
be  one  of  those  deep  and  resistless  intuitions 
of  the  univereal  mind,  liavlng  la  this  fact  the 
proof  that  it  la  the  outspeaking  voice  of  Ood 
bimsdf.  That  tbe  human  body  is  mortal  no 
one  can  doubt ;  it  la  obvious  to  every  sense, 
and  atteated  by  every  law  of  Nature.  If 
man  has  an  immortal  part,  it  must  be  a  some- 
thing which  is  invisible,  intangible,  beyond 
the  reach  of  sense  and  of  material  laws. 
Now,  it  is  an  important  fact,  as  signiScant  as 
it  is  singular,  that  the  conception  we  form  of 
other  people  and  the  conception  we  form  of 
ourselves  are  from  totally  different  stand- 
points. When  the  name  of  another  is  men- 
tioned there  instantly  rises  before  the  mind 
of  the  listener  an  image  of  that  person's 
bodily  presence.  When  our  own  names  are 
mentioned  there  arises  no  bodily  image  (we 
do  not  thus  symbolise  ourselves ;  indeed,  we 
eannoi,  for  tbe  man  who  "  beboldeth  his  natu- 
ral face  in  a  glsss,  goeth  hifi  way  and  straight- 
way forgdleth  what  manner  of  man  be  was  "). 
The  mention  of  our  own  names  is  instantly 
associated  with  certain  eonteioutrutui  of 
thought  and  feeling,  which  constitute  our 
mental  picture  of  self,  and  by  which  we  dia- 
tingoish  that  self  from  all  other  beings.  In 
other  wori«,  the  idea  we  naturally  form  of 
others  Is  bodily ;  the  idea  we  form  of  our- 
selves Ea  spiritual.  When,  therefore,  the 
mortality  of  another  is  alluded  to,  our  con- 
ception of  it  is  easy,  because  we  have  only  to 
imagine  tbe  living  body  of  that  other  pale, 
cold,  and  stiff  in  death.  But  when  our  own 
mortality  is  the  subject  of  thought,  we  can- 
nut  without  special  effort  realize  it,  because 
these  cnnsciousnesses  by  which  self  identi- 
fies self  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  pule,  cold, 
stiff,  or,  in  fact,  other  than  living  and  active. 
If,  tlierefore,  tbe  soul  of  man  be  Inunortal, 
this  natural  tendency  of  men  to 

•*  think  all  men  nuwtal  bu  ttaomselvea'* 
is  not  in  all  cases  the  Insane  habit  which  Dr. 
Toung  seems  to  have  supposed,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  a  noble  iaalinct,  revealing 
to  us,  aa  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  tbe  mo- 
mentous truth  that  we  art  immortal ! 

F.  R.  GODLDINO. 

WOMAN'S  NATURE. 


SHE'S  very  ahy,  fonrooth  j 
Well,  is  there  any  hurry  t 
When  women  healtate. 

There  is  no  oaase  for  worry. 

What  mean  the  April  olonds  f 
Nothing  but  summer  roses ; 

And  Love  one  moment  frowns, 
The  next  a  smile  disolosea. 

When  she  is  proud  and  cold. 

You  should  be  ploQsed  the  better. 

Given  her  own  wild  wa; 
She'll  aak  you  for  a 

What  have  yon  bean  about  t 

Not  woman's  nature  learning — 

Her  dear  heart  goes  away. 
For  sake  of  the  retommg. 


M.  F.  Brats. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

rriHE  average  American  tourist  is  good-ho- 
mored  and  easily  contented.  It  is  rnrcly 
that  he  grumbles,  even  under  injury.  And  he 
is  prone  to  lively  gratitude  when,  in  the  course 
of  his  travels,  be  is  made  here  and  there 
thoroughly  comfortable.  It  is  quite  needless 
topolutoot  how  dependent  be  i^  upon  the 
well -keeping  of  hotelf.  We  do  not  dedgn 
to  become  cynically  bitter  upon  the  Aooer- 
iOKn  landlord,  mncfa  less  to  compare  him  un- 
lavorahly  with  his  foreign  confrire.  In  very 
many  respects  the  average  Srst^Iass  Amer- 
ican hotel  is  quite  superior  to  the  average 
flrst-class  European  hotel.  Its  rooms  are 
larger;  Us  linen  Is  cleaner  and  drier;  its 
service  is  more  assiduous,  and  on  the  whole 
less  mercenary;  its  food  more  various  and 
quite  as  good ;  and  its  method  of  charging 
more  satisfactory.  Yet  the  Ideal  hotel  Is 
rarely  to  be  found.  Re  who  aspires  to  keep 
such  a  one  must  be  great  in  deti^  In  one 
or  two  little,  or  seemingly  little,  things  a 
very  beneficent  improvement  might  be  made 
in  most  of  our  hostelries,  huge  end  small, 
irith  little  expense,  and  no  very  harrowing 
amount  of  oare.  The  average  traveler,  for 
instance,  might  be  oonolUated,  in  the  matter 
of  food,  by  a  few  dmple  and  wholesome  re- 
forms. Ws  would  commend  to  enterprising 
"  mine  hosts "  everywhere  rather  more  at- 
tentiJL  to  tbe  aru  of  making  good  bread, 
distilling  good  coffee,  and  tbe  cooking  of 
plain  steaks  and  chops.  A  traveler,  even  if 
he  be  stopping  at  a  hotel-palace  in  New  York', 
Saratoga,  or  Newport,  will  generally  find  the 
fancy,  flxed-up,  Frenchified  dishes,  which  take 
up  ao  much  space  on  the  bewildering  bill  of 
fare,  pall  upon  his  taste  ere  many  trials ;  and 
will  fall  back  upon  tbe  pMn  and  substantial 
food  to  which  he  is  accustomed  at  borne. 
If  be  finds  the  coffee,  tbe  bread,  tbe  beef, 
and  the  mutton,  as  good  as  they  are  upon  hia 
own  table,  he  is  usually  thankful  and  con- 
tent. An  hotel  that  Is  famous  for  its  good 
bread  has  a  far  better  tease  of  prosperity 
than  one  that  is  famous  for  Its  good  frieaa. 
dettrn^  volt  att  vent,  or  new-fangled  entria. 
Yet  it  is  exceptional  when  the  traveler  hits 
upon  really  good  bread  and  good  coffee. 
The  average  bread  and  coffee,  even  at  first- 
class  hotels  at  summer  resorts,  are  just  suf- 
ferable,  and  that  is  all.  Better  bread  and 
coffee  will  be  found  Id  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
private  houses  of  a  respectable  New  York 
street.  Yet  it  would  seem  to  be  an  easy 
matter  for  a  landlord,  who  must  be  supposed 
to  have  abundant  means  with  which  to  se* 
care  the  best  bread  and  coffee  making  talent, 
to  provide  his  gaests  with  that  for  whloh 
they  would,  as  a  rule,  far  more  hearUly 
thank  him  than  for  the  more  ostentattoiu 
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dishes  which  hia  hsad-cook  taakA  an  Inreo- 
tiFe  brain  to  prodnc&  Few  can  eojoy  a 
breakfast,  however  sumptuous,  without  good 
coffee;  or  a  dinner,  with  liowerer  many 
ooDrses  il  Is  Pari»f  without  good  bread  ;  and 
amendnieiit  la  these  respects  seems  so  feasi- 
ble, that  we  hope  the  hostly  mind  will  some 
time  be  inspired  by  it. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  American  ho- 
tels, we  may  ae  well  qoote  some  rath«r  sur- 
prising information  abont  tbem  which  the 
London  DaUy  Tdeffraph  has  been  giring  to 
its  readers.  The  ignorance  of  this  paper 
about  every  thing  American  is  inveterate, 
and  must,  we  should  think,  sooner  or  later 
become  notorious.  We  can  hardly  look  to  • 
journal  to  esUghteD  Englishmen  about  this 
country  which  gravely  asserts  Broohlyq  and 
Staten  Island  to  be  a  civic  part  of  the  city 
of  New  TorlE.  Its  description  of  our  hotel- 
system  is  qaite  as  wide  of  the  truth.  The 
London  reader  is  told  that  it  is  the  custom 
"  to  drive  the  guests,  at  the  sound  of  a  gong, 
at  certain  tim^  of  the  day,  and  at  no  others, 
into  a  common  diniug.ha]),  and  (here  allow 
them  to  browse  at  will  in  a  wilderness  of  sec- 
ond-rate cookery."  There  is  just  enough 
truth  in  this  statement  to  encourage  the  false 
inference  that  Englishmen  will  make  from  it, 
that  the  meals  in  our  hotels  are  confined 
within  arbitrary  and  narrow  periods — the 
fact  being,  that  a  range  of  two  or  three  hours 
is  given  for  each  meal.  If  wc  mistake  not, 
the  guests  of  English  hotels  are  mucb%aore 
restricted ;  at  moat  of  tbem  it  is  only  at  a 
certain  precise  honr  that  one  can  get  a  dinner 
with  "  a  hot  cut  off  the  joint."  Then,  as  to 
service,  the  Tel^raph  seems  to  regard  the 
system  of  feeing  waiters,  and  chambermaids, 
and  porters,  and  boot-blacks,  which  prevails 
In  England,  preferable  to  our  fashion  of  pay- 
ing for  service  in  the  lump  hotel-chai^e.  Our 
hotels  "discourage  the  giving  of  fees  to 
waiters,  the  result  being  that  a  visitor  is 
mainly  compelled,  ezo^t  at  meal-Umes,  to 
wait  upon  himself."  We  venture  to  assert 
that  in  our  well-conducted  hotels  guests  are 
waited  upon  quite  as  assiduously  as  at  the 
bast  London  houses.  We  supposed,  more- 
over, that  the  feeing  of  waiters  was  genemlly 
regarded  in  England  as  an  evil  and  nuisance 
which  it  was  well  to  get  rid  of.  Certainly 
the  TiiegrapK,  when  it  has  not  happened  to 
want  to  turn  a  contrast  unfavorable  to  Amer- 
icSi'has  spoken  regretfully  of  the  universal 
bribery  of  English  waiters,  and  the  pecuniitry 
competition  of  guests  to  secure  special  atten- 
tion. That  Amerioaa  hotels  are  notsucb  places 
of  cheerless  vaatness,  elaborate  discomfort, 
frantic  food-bolting,  and  curiously-devised 
methods  of  inconveniencing  the  guests,  as 
the  Tdegraph  would  have  its  readers  believe, 
is  evident  from  the  wide-spread  imitation  of 
them  in  Europe.   It  was  the  Amerioaa  hotel 


which  suggested  the  main  plan  of  the  Grand 
HAtel  and  the  HOtel  du  Louvre  in  Paris ;  and 
everywhere  on  the  Oontlnent  may  be  found 
traces  of  the  American  example. 


Tin  o(Hnmotion  excited  in  England  in 
consequence  of  the  sentence  of  Colonel 
Baker  is  very  great.  Society  seems  to  be  di- 
vided upon  the  question — nne  faction  bitter- 
ly denouncing  the  sentence  of  the  court  as 
unjustly  lenient,  the  other  defending  It  as 
fully  as  severe  na  the  offense  and  the  circum- 
stances  pertaining  to  it  warranted.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  that  has  brought  out  no  little  dis- 
cussion on  the  whole  question  of  the  penal 
law  as  It  relates  to  difi^rent  classes  of  so> 
ciety.  It  will  doubtless  always  be  main- 
tained, and  with  a  good  deal  of  reason,  that 
legal  punishments  should  be  enforced  with- 
out distinction  of  persons.  There  most  be, 
it  is  claimed,  the  same  law  for  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  This  is  fundamentally  very  true, 
and  the  truth  of  the  maxim  is  so  generally  ac- 
cepted that  in  every  civilized  country  capital 
crimes  are  eqiiablj  punished.  Whenever 
there  are  any  distinctions  at  all,  they  pertiun 
to  minor  offenses.  Rich  peculators  some- 
times succeed  in  escaping  the  penalty  of 
their  misdeeds,  not  because  the  law  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
thief,  butbecause  the  peculation  has  not  been 
the  theft  direct,  has  been  adroitly  managed 
no  as  to  stand  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 
In  all  cases  of  a  graver  character  where  the 
offensea  committed  ara  identically  of  a  like 
nature,  the  penalty  is  the  same,  no  matter 
who  the  person  Is.  But  there  are  a  few  cases 
thnt  necessiirily  involve  a  question  of  condi- 
tion or  of  antecedents.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
forgera  suffer  alike;  but  perhaps  the  rich  and 
the  poor  drnnkards,  or  the  rich  and  the  poor 
combatants  in  u)  assault,  are  quite  likely  to 
have  a  different  sort  of  penalty  dealt  out  to 
them.  But  this  different  justice  in  appearance 
may  be  very  far  from  being  different  in  fuct. 
The  noisy  vagabond  who  is  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  ten  days  probably  feels  no  dis- 
grace, and  experiences  only  a  little  temporary 
inconvenience  in  the  penalty ;  but  to  the  man 
of  customary  sobriety,  who  in  an  exceptional 
oonvivial  hour  disturbs  the  peace,  a  single 
night  in  the  station-house  is  an  intense  hu- 
miliation, a  bitter  fact  likely  to  stain  and 
embarrass  all  his  futuH  life.  To  a  man  of 
sensibility  and  refinement  a  prison  is  ten 
times  more  formidable  than  to  a  innn  of 
coarse  instincts  and  rude  habits  of  life.  Ev- 
ery thing  in  this  world  is  much  or  little  by 
contrast ;  a  mode  of  life  that  to  a  laborer  is 
comfortable  and  even  agreeable,  to  one  of  an- 
other kind  of  training  would  be  nnendnrable ; 
the  tasks  that  some  find  easy,  others  find  in- 
tolerable; the  act  that  with  one  man  is  a 
matter  of  custom,  to  another  is  a  bitter  bn- 


millation ;  and  hence  if  the  law  in  the  iDfli^ 
tion  of  Its  penalties  makes  no  distiuctioni,  it 
simply  BQCseeds  in  making  practically  tre- 
mendous differences.    If  it  be  a  fundamental 
maum  that  all  men  should  suflfer  alike  for 
similar  oflfenses,  then,  in  order  that  tliej 
may  suffer  nlike  the  penalty  should  be  ad- 
justed to  the  character,  rank,  and  coaditiooi 
pertidniog  to  the  persons  under  judgment  in 
inflexible  law  ia  sure  to  be  an  trnjast  law.  A 
law  tncompetoit  to  recognise  the  difference 
between  a  womun  reared  tenderly,  nmid  eiee 
and  luxury,  and  a  fierce  termagiint  or  the 
gutter,  or  insensible  to  the  difference  between 
a  man  of  breeding  and  life-long  repute  ind 
one  hardened  to  every  form  of  degradatioa, 
such  a  law  is  actually  very  unjuat,  how- 
ever much  it, may  carry  upon  the  satface  t 
seeming  equity.    How  far  it  may  be  prnc- 
ticable  to  not  upon  these  diSbrencea  of  ehir- 
acter  md  condition,  it  is  not  easy  to  lay.  In 
many  kinds  of  offenses  it  is  certain  Ibit  it 
cannot  be  done ;  but,  as  the  law  alwiyg  UU 
even  at  its  best  with  peculiar  harsbness  upon 
that  better  class  who  are  not  habitual  crim- 
inals, wfao  have  under  some  mad  temptatioa 
sacrificed  every  thing  that  bad  made  Ufe 
dear,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  these  nnror- 
tunates  will  cot  experience  the  bitter  conse- 
quences of  their  misdoing  to  the  full 


A  VERY  inielligent  corre^ondent  of  & 
Western  paper  has  been  dilating  upon  the 
evidences  which  be  found,  on  a  recent  visil 
to  England,  of  the  power,  g^ory,  and  great 
flitnre,  of  our  mother-land.    Ammg  other 
subjects,  he  examined  that  of  the  En{;1ish 
land-tenure.   Going  thither  with  the  strong- 
est pr^udices  against  tbat  system,  wbici 
"  pats  great  estates  in  the  hands  of  a  fe* 
persons,  and  divorces  the  many  from  an;  ia- 
terest  in  the  soil  except  as  tenants  and  birt- 
lings,"  he  seems  to  have  made  some  diseoT- 
eriea  which  modified  his  opinion.    The  chief 
was,  that  farming  in  England  has  come  to  be 
not  only  an  industry  but  a  trade  Compa- 
nies and  firms  have  been  organized,  with  the 
object  of  leasing  large  tracts  of  land,  aod  of 
cultivating  it  to  the  best  advantage  by  tbe 
aid  of  the  latest  appliances  and  of  generons 
outlays  for  wages  and  improvraaent   As  &r 
as  it  goes,  the  result  of  this  system  is  to  con- 
vert the  peasant  into  an  artisan,  and,  if  be 
so  chooses,  also  into  a  stockholder.  No  one 
can  deny  tiiat  this  is  a  great  advance  apoo 
the  old  customs  of  English  landlordism ;  nor 
is  it  surprising  that  thtfse  agricultural  com- 
panies, when  in  full  operation,  get  eight  or 
nine  per  cent  profit,  where  Uie  landed  pro- 
prietors have  long  been,  and  are  to  this  day, 
content  with  two  or  three.    But  the  corre- 
spondent of  whom  we  speak  greatly  exag- 
gerates the  extent  and  influence  of  agricult- 
nral  companies.    After  all,  there  is  bat  a 
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Tery  amatl  portion  of  the  anbl«  land  or  Eng- 
Ucd  which  can  be  BO  leased  ;  prejudice  and 
jealous;  on  the  part  of  moat  landed  proprie- 
tors will  not  permit  a  wide  range  of  snob 
operations.  The  writer  proceeds  to  argne 
that  the  commercial  system  is  far  better  than 
it  would  be  to  divide  up  all  the  land  in  Enj;- 
bnd  equally  among  heads  of  families ;  aad 
so  it  is.  Bat  in  the  first'plaMi  as  we  hare 
siUd,  that  system  can  go  bnt  little  way ;  and, 
in  the  second.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  find 
some  reforma  and  ameliorations  in  the  arbi- 
trary land-tenure  short  of  adopting  the  com- 
monistio  progrummc  of  an  equal  dirision  of 
property.  The  great  difficulty  is,  that  Eng- 
lish land  is  not  permitted  to  eirculato  freely, 
as  a  marketable  commodity.  Put  English 
land  upon  the  same  basis  as  American  land, 
and  we  should  hear  no  more,  probably,  of 
two  peers  owning  half  a  county,  and  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  riding  by  rail  from  dawn 
to  dusk  over  hix  own  domain.  The  richest 
would  ^always  liare  the  most  land ;  but  it 
would  pass  gradnally  from  the  hands  of  the 
pntricians  who  are  content  with  an  income 
of  three  per  cent,  fkum  the  cultivated  farms, 
and  who  keep  large  spaces  for  parks  and 
preserves  which  yield  them  no  income  at  all, 
into  the  bands  of  enterprising  capitalists  who 
would  foree  the  farms  into  their  highest  pro- 
duction, and  turn  the  parks  and  preserves 
into  flowiug  fields  of  wheat  and  rye.  To 
abolish  the  old  prescriptive  lows  of  prime- 
genitnre  and  entail  would  be  a  long  step 
toward  that  free  trade  in  land  wluch  Is  the 
best  posuble  remedy  for  existing  evils. 


OsK  of  our  citizens,  writing  to  an  evening 
ooatemporary  in  regard  to  the  obstructions 
in  our  streets.  Innocently  asks  what  our  high- 
ways are  fbr.  Inasmuch  as  the  Inquirer  is 
well  known  as  an  old  and  intelligent  citi- 
sen,  it  is  much  to  be  wondered  where  his 
ejes  have  been  all  these  years.  Wliat  are 
oor  highways  for  f  Why,  they  are  for  sta- 
bling unused  Tehicles,  and  for  the  storage  of 
empty  boxes  and  barrels;  they  are  for  the 
display  of  merohandise,  and  for  the  con- 
veaienee  of  sidewalk  venders ;  they  are  for 
telegmph-poles,  awolng'posts,  and  ahntter- 
boxes ;  they  are  for  garbage  and  ash  recepta- 
cles ;  they  are  for  protruding  signs,  fiannting 
baonera,  and  dilapidated  nwnin<;s ;  they  are 
for  circular-distributors  and  placard  promc* 
naders ;  they  are  for  fruit  and  candy  stands ; 
they  are  for  target-excursions  and  military 
funerals;  they  are  for  everybody  who  has  a 
patent  nuisance  or  an  ingenious  inconven- 
ieace  specially  designed  to  intrude  upon  the 
r^ts  of  other  people.  It  Is  easy  enough  to 
aee,  for  one  who  goes  about  and  keeps  his 
eyes  open,  what  the  streets  are  for;  but  in 
Jbtaining  this  knowledge,  he  is  occupyiug  the 
atrtets  in  the  way  they  are  evidently  not  de- 


signed for;  and  he  will  discover  that  pedes- 
trians h:ire  no  rights  which  thoiie  in  posses- 
sion of  the  highways  are  in  any  way  bound  to 
respect.  He  must  make  diUntrs  around  load- 
ing and  unloading  trucks ;  he  must  pick  his 
way  amid  labyrinths  of  boxes ;  he  must  dodge 
beneath  drooping  awnings  and  pendent  fab- 
rics ;  be  must  circumnavigate  show  •  ca8e.« 
and  samples  of  merchandise.;  be  must  per- 
form his  task  with  the  intense  constnous- 
ness  that  the  bighwnvs  are  In  no  wise  de- 
signed for  him  or  his  class.  He  will  bo  per- 
plexed a  little,  no  doubt,  at  the  universal  ac- 
ceptanoe  of  this  fact.  If  he  has  been  abroad, 
be  will  recollect  citlM  where  the  highways 
are  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  given  up  here,  the  rights  of  the  trav- 
eler therein  having  the  first  and  the  supreme 
consideration,  and  lie  will  greatly  wonder 
how  it  is  that  in  those  countries  so  diSlerent 
an  idea  of  the  purposes  of  a  highway  should 
previdl  from  that  which  obtains  In  ours. 


Ir  the  JocRHAL  of  Septraiber  4th  the  au- 
thor of  an  article  entitled  "  High-Flying  and 
its  Dangers "  erroneously  put  to  death  the 
distinguished  aeronaut,  Professor  Wise.  We 
are  half  inclined  to  thank  our  contributor 
for  his  mistake,  inasmuch  as  It  has  been  the 
means  of  eliciting  the  subjoined  pleasant 
note  from  the  still  living  and  very  hopeful 
professor : 

>*  PHiLADiLnu,  g^pUmAerA,  ISIS. 

"DsabSib:  Inthepresentnumberofyour 
JovBiraL  you  say  I '  died  peaoefhUy  In  my 
bed.'  In  saying  that,  yon  committed  a  moral 
homicide.  I  am  not  dead  nor  sleeping,  but 
full  of  life  and  vigor,  working  and  living  in 
the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  a  system  of  aerial  drifting  with  the 
balloon,  via  Gulf  Stream  «ir- current,  from 
New  York  to  En^rland,  ie  a  feasible  thing. 
Indeed,  it  is  merely  a  mattei'  of  endurance  to 
float.  That  part  of  the  necessity  is  no  longer 
problematical.  We  can  use  copper  balloons. 
One  of  two  hundred  feet  diameter,  mado  of 
copper  sheeting,  weighing  one  pound  per 
square  foot,  will  have  a  net  lifting  power  of 
sixty-eight  tons  when  filled  with  hydrogen 
g««. 

"  Xow,  as  I  hope  to  live  long  enougit  yet 
to  demonstrate  this  theory  in  an  humble  way, 
you  will  be  generous  enough  to  resuscitate 
me,  pat  mo  on  the  back,  and  say  oncouraginK- 
ly,  '  Go  on  and  try.'  As  another  inducement 
to  you  to  keep  me  alive  a  little  whilp  longer, 
allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  am  diligently  en- 
gaged in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
weather  predictions  by  which  we  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  prophesy  the  weather  a  year  in  ad- 
vance. We  have  cycles  of  weather,  as  we 
have  cyolas  of  eclipses.  Our  planet  is  subject 
to  vicissitudes  of  perturbations  and  pressures 
from  the  other  planets  by  conjunctions,  oppo- 
sitions, quadratures,  and  by  the  interference 
of  eomets,  acting  upon  the  elastic  shell  of  our 
earth.  Its  atmosphere  produoiofr  cilmatio  phe- 
nomena that  fail  to  he  explained  by  mere  ter- 
restrial differentiations. 

'*  All  these  considerations  toward  the  evo- 
lution and  progress  of  science  call  upon  yx>n 


to  take  me  out  of  the  death-bed  and  to  put  me 

fairly  on  my  feet  a};ain,  as  I  have  before  me 
this  minute  a  proposition  to  make  a  number 
of  balloon-aBcenaions  in  the  interest  of  sci- 
ence. 

"  Your  JoDBK At*  claims  to  disseminate  sci- 
ence, (uviliZHtion,  art,  refinement,  and  litera- 
ture, and  it  will  but  be  promotinp  these  ends 
by  allowing  me  a  lease  yet  a  !ittlc  wliile  longer 
over  and  beyond  the  sixty-seven  winters  that 
have  tVosted  my  head,  if  not  to  fully  estab- 
lish the  two  systems  above  mentioned,  to  at 
least  teaoh  my  frrandson,  John  Wise  tlie 
younger,  how  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  tn 
the  science  of  meteorology,  to  prove  that  the 
balloon  is  made  for  nobler  ends  than  acrobatic 
performances. 

"  Tery  respectfully, 

"  Tour  friend  and  fellow-eitizen, 

"  JOHK  Wl8»." 


f  ittrarg. 


To  many  good  people  the  accusation  that 
a  novel  is  "  sensational  "  is  about  the 
worst  that  can  be  brought  against  it ;  hut, 
thoi^fa  our  own  taste  for  sensational  novels 
is  bnt  feebly  dereloped,  long  experience  has 
convinced  us  that  there  is  a  species  of  story 
more  preposterously  unnatural  than  evoi  the 
sensational,  more  "  weak'nin*  to  the  mind  " 
than  poor  poetry,  and  more  pr^udioial  to  lit- 
erary good  morals  than  the  fkmlliar  tales  of 
bigamy,  murder,  nnd  sudden  death.  Of  such, 
Hri.  Newman's  «  Jean  "  (New  York  :  Harper 
&  Brothers)  is  a  recent  example.  Mrs.  New- 
man quite  evidently  congratulates  herself 
on  not  being  as  other  (naughty)  novelists  are, 
and  on  writing  "pure,  quiet,  lieailhful"  sto- 
ries, .which  even  Mr.  Pecksnifi"  might  have 
read  aloud  in  hia  family  circle  without  bring- 
ing a  blush  to  the  maidenly  cheek  of  his 
daughters ;  yet,  after  spending  an  hour  or  two 
in  following  Jeaii'^  adventures,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  Uias  Braddon's  most  lurid 
story  as  plausible,  probable,  and  life-like,  in 
comparison.  It  is  not  merely  that  its  plot 
is  incoherent  and  absurd,  that  its  coincidences 
are  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  that  there 
is  no  logical  antecedent  for  any  thing  that  la 
said  or  done  by  any  one  of  the  names  that 
do  duty  for  persons  in  the  story  :  Urs.  New- 
man absolutely  insults  her  readers  by  the 
impudence  of  her  demands  upon  thdr  credu- 
lity. Either  from  poverty  of  invention  or  a 
superabundant  faldi  in  this  vrednlity,  she 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  vary  in  the 
slightest  d^;ree  the  tdrcumstanees  of  her 
heroine's  successive  disappearances.  Three 
times  Jean  runs  away  from  as  many  differ- 
ent households,  and  eaoh  time  It  is  againBt 
her  own  inclinations  and  interest,  and 
against  the  wishes  of  those  she  was  most 
bound  to  consider,  and  brought  about  each 
time  by  a  precisely  identical  misapprehen- 
sion. Tbe  culmination  of  it  all  is,  that  three 
different  advertisements  from  the  said  three 
households  appear  simultaneously  in  the 
Timet,  each  uffering  a  reward  for  information 
that  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  Jean,  abe 
at  the  time  lying  sick  of  a  fever  brought  on 
by  the  hardships  to  which  she  had  thus  un- 
necessarily exposed  herself.  A  parallel  per- 
formance is  that  of  Haud  (to  whom  is  as- 
signed the  wicked  budness  of  the  story),  who 
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iiwertB  in  the  7%na,  flrat,  a  flcUtious  an- 
nouncement of  her  own  mftrrisge  vitli  a  cer- 
tain Nagent  Orme,  and  afterward  a  fictitious 
annoancement  of  Jean's  death.  The  first 
is  intended  for  Jean  alono,  and,  of  coarse, 
she  sees  it  at  once,  while  no  one  of  Uie  doien 
or  more  persons  who  coQld  bare  exposed  the 
fUsehood  happens  upon  it.  The  second  an- 
noancement, on  the  other  hand,  is  Intend 
for  these  dozen  or  more  people  exclasively, 
and,  of  course,  the7  see  it  immediately  on  its 
appearance;  while  Jean,  and  those  oT  her 
friends  who  might  have  corrected  it,  conven- 
iently OTerlook  that  special  issue  of  the 
paper.  The  autlior's  ingenuity,  such  as  it 
is,  is  expended  in  getting  Jean  out  of  one  set 
of  difficulties  immediately  to  plunge  her  into 
another,  all  of  them  being  destitute  of  any 
oonceiTable  reason  except  to  give  a  cumula- 
tive impression  of  Jean^s  nngelic  loTeliness 
of  character.  Spite  of  all,  however,  the  nu- 
merous complexities  are  removed  by  the  one 
solitary  sensible  act,  which  is  credited  to 
Jean  daring  the  entire  course  of  the  story; 
the  wicked  are  punished,  the  Tirtnoua  re- 
warded, and  the  curtain  descends  to  the  fa- 
miliar music  of  wedding-bells. 

It  woald  be  waste  of  Um«  to  analyu  the 
several  "  eharaeters,"  which  are  of  s  piece 
with  the  plot.  Hn.  Newman  evidently  wished 
to  create  a  heroine  who  should  attract  by 
oontrast  with  the  typical,  worldly-wise  young 
lady  of  ordinary  ficUoa  ;  and  Iter  redpe  for 
making  one  is  to  endow  the  said  heroine  with 
every  quality  which  the  ordinary  young  lady 
has  not,  and  to  r^resent  her  as  doing  on 
any  given  occasion  the  exact  oppo^te  of 
what  the  ordinary  young  lady  would  do. 
Accordingly,  Jean  really  loves  her  aunt  and 
cousins,  and  actually  believes  them  when 
they  declare  that  they  love  her  ;  when  a  cer- 
tain lady,  to  whom  she  has  jiist  'been  intro- 
duced, politely  expresses  the  wish  to  become 
better  acquainted,  she  opens  widely  her  dark, 
liquid  eyes,  looks  wistfully  into  those  of  the 
other,  and  asks  "Why?"  when  the  young 
men  pay  her  compliments  and  make  love  to 
her,  she  utterly  refuses  to  become  self-con- 
scious, and  frankly  pays  them  back  in  kind  ; 
when  she  goes  to  a  ball,  she  exclakas  aloud 
to  her  aunt,  so  that  all  the  room  can  bear, 
Isn't  this  splendid  f  did  you  ever  see  any 
thing  so  delightful? "  and,  when  the  young 
men  crowded  around  for  dances,  "she  de- 
ligbtfhlly  gave  them  her  tablets  to  fill  up  as 
they  chose,  and  when  they  disagreed  among 
tfaemselTOs  as  to  who  was  to  have  which, 
firankly  informed  Edward  Lawrence,  who  ap- 
pealed to  her,  that  it  did  not  matter  In  the 
least— it  was  all  the  same  to  her."  Of  course, 
such  freshness  and  simplicity,  afler  our  sur- 
feit of  heroines  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
ordinaryeORveROttceaofaooiety,  are  very  charm- 
ing, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  wherever  she 
goes  she  wins  the  hearts  of  all  except  the 
wicked.  But,  in  addition  to  all  this,  Jean  is 
a  "genius,"  as  distinguished  from  her  ac- 
complished cousin  Maud,  who  only  has  "  tal- 
ent." The  diiference  between  genius  and 
talent,  an  defined  by  Mrs.  Xewman,  is  that, 
while  Maud  could  detect  the  slightest  flaw  in 
logic  or  reasoning  from  given  premises,  Jean, 
^ougb  weak  in  logic,  had  an  intuitive  per- 
oepUon  of  the  weakness  of  the  premises 


themselves.  Indeed,  Jean  won  Nugent  Orme's 
love  (which  should  bare  been  given  to  Hand) 
by  revealing  to  him  that  after  reading  a  cer- 
tain philosophical  pamphlet  four  times  with 
the  aid  of  the  dictionary,  and  sitting  ap  till 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  to  do  It,  she  had  "  hit 
the  centre-point  of  the  writer's  fallacy,  when 
Kaod's  quick  intelUgence  had  failed  to  find  it." 
As  to  Nugent  Orme,  the  hero  of  the  story, 
who  spends  his  income  in  social  experiments 
for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer — who  has  "every 
important  question  of  the  day  —  religious, 
political,  and  social  —  represented  upon  his 
library-table,  with  all  the  best  opinions  for 
and  against  it " — who  discusses  with  his  be- 
trothed at  balls  the  "  new  philosophies  as 
they  arise,"  and  who  is  a  "  skeptic,"  but  not 
an  "  infidel" — he  is  as  pretty  a  prig  and  as 
neat  a  specimen  of  the  woman's  ideal  man  as 
we  have  lately  encountered. 

Most  young  ladies  will  be  sure  to  follow 
Jean's  example  In  falling  in  love  with  him  ; 
and  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that,  in  spite 
of  all  we  have  sud,  "  Jean  "  is  a  story  with 
which  many  readers  will  be  greatly  pleased. 


The  fifteenth  volume  of  "  Uttle  Glaasica  " 
(Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.)  Is  devoted  to 
"  Minor  Poems,"  and  contains  one  hundred 
and  forty^two  pieces.  The  selection  is  very 
good  indeed,  and,  if  the  reader  regrets  the 
abseace  of  some  poetical  favorites  which 
he  would  fain  believe  are  little  classics,  he 
will  find  himself  compensated  by  others  with 
which  he  was,  perhaps,  not  so  familiar.  As 
we  have  already  said,  Hr.  Johnson's  collec- 
tioD  of  poetry  cannot  compare,  as  a  whole, 
with  Falgrave's,  or  Dana's,  or  Bryant's,  or 
several  others  that  might  be  named ;  but  it 
is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  entire 
series,  poetical  as  well  as  prose,  is  well  worth 
shelf-room  In  every  family  library. 


RsrxBBmo  to  the  death  of  the  late  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  the  Satvrday  Jtevisa  says :  *'  The 
name  of  another  great  scholar  has  to  be  add- 
ed, alonffside  of  the  names  of  Finlay  and 
'Willis,  to  the  list  of  those  whom  death  has 
taken  from  us  witMn  a  year  of  which  little  more 
than  half  has  as  yet  passed.  It  may  be  that 
a  generation  which  has  not  yet  learned  to  know 
the  name  of  Finlay  has  already  forgotten  the 
name  of  Thirlwall.  But  those  who  know  what 
writing  history  really  is,  and  who  know  the 
powen  which  it  oalla  for— those  who  hold  that 
two  good  books  on  the  same  euljeot  are  better 
than  one,  and  who  do  not  think  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  second  makes  the  former  use- 
less— they  will  feel  that  one  of  the  few  men  at 
whose  feet  the  learner  might  sit  in  the  full 
trust  that  he  would  never  be  misled  has  passed 
away  from  among  us.  Of  three  great  English 
historians  of  Greece,  three  men  of  whom  any 
age  atul  land  might  bavc  been  proud,  all  now 
have  gone,  and  two  have  gone  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other.  The  two  men  who  have, 
between  them,  told  in  our  own  tongue  the  tale 
of  Greece,  from  her  earliest  to  her  latest  diqrs, 
were  in  life  far  apart  from  one  another  in  their 
catlings  and  In  their  places  of  abode.  They 
were  yet  &rther  apart  in  the  motives  and  cir- 
cumstanoea  which  led  them  severally  to  un- 
dertake the  task  of  which  each  of  them  so  well 
discharged  hia  own  share.  In  the  life  of  each 
there  was  a  contemplative  and  a  practical 
stage ;  but  thoae  atagea  oame  in  reverse  order 
in  (he  lives  of  the  two  men.  The  writings  of 


one  deal  wholly  with  a  latent  past;  the  writ- 
inga  of  the  other  heffin,  indeed,  from  the  dit- 
'tant  pant,  but  carry  on  the  tale  down  todiji 
in  which  the  historian  recorded  evenu  in 
which  he  had  been  an  actor.  Theoia&who 
went  out  to  fight  for  Greece  lived  on  m  tbe 
land  which  he  had  helped  to  free  to  be  it 
once  her  historian  and  her  censor.  The  odxt, 
a  scholar  from  his  cradle,  finished  bis  one 
gntX  work  early  in  life,  and  was  then  eilled 
away  to  praoUoel  Kfe  in  a  post  u  toilsome  sod 
difficult  as  any  that  could  be  found  within  tin 
range  of  his  calling.  This  marked  contrut  a 
the  poaiUon  of  the  two  men  leaves  its  Inprm 
on  their  writings.  It  is  vain  to  argoe  which 
doea  hia  work  the  better  of  the  two.  TaA 
does  it  as  it  was  natural  that  he  sbonld  do  it 
in  the  position  in  which  he  found  himielf,  uid 
from  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  neeeuuflj 
looked  on  his  subject.  It  is  enough  to  uj 
that,  between  them,  they  have  told  the  whole 
tale  of  Greece,  and  that  each  has  told  his  put 
of  it  as  it  never  was  told  before  him." 

On  Mr.  Georjie  Yasey  has  puhUihed  in 
London  a  somewhat  extaordinary  and,  wa 
should  judfre,  very  comieal  woik,  sntitM 
'*  The  Philoaophy  of  Laughter  and  SudUDr,** 
which  the  Satrntdan  Revitu  noHces  as  fitUowt: 
"  Hr.  Vasey  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  laughter  with,  as  be  says, '  all  tbe  serioai- 
nesa  and  gravity  becoming  a  scientific  or  phil- 
osophical inquiry,*  but  he  has  as  yet  only  i. 
'  roufth  outline '  of  his  views  to  ofi'er.  Ur. 
Yasey  is  of  opinion  that  laughing  has  become 
a  oonfirmed  habit  of  the  human  race  from  the 
practice  of  tickling  babiea,  and  doabtt  wheth- 
er children  would  ever  befpn  to  laugh  if  tbey 
were  not  stimulated  or  prompted,  '  but  let 
alone,  and  treated  naturally  and  lationsUy.* 
He  is  very  severe  OD-  parents  and  nnnei  ftr 
being  so  foolish  as  to  iinaglne  that  tlH  sonodi 
proceeding  from  babies  under  each  oovof 
atanoes  are  maidfestatlons  of  pleasare  and  da* 
UghL  His  own  view  is  that  they  are  'aotb- 
ingmore  nor  less  than  spasmodic  and  hivolmt- 
tary  oontractioos  and  cUlatations  of  the  pM> 
toral  muscles  and  the  lungs,  excited  into  ic- 
tion  by  absurd  ticklings  and  stupid  roonkty 
tricks.  .  . .  The  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  tfed 
the  absurd  habit  of  laughing,'  which  Mr. 
sey  also  thinks  uucomfortable,  '  is  entinly 
ooeasioned  by  the  unnatural  and  false  associi- 
tions  which  have  been  forced  upon  us  in  estlj 
j  life.'   One  of  the  chapters  la  devoted  to  'till 
degrading  and  vicious  consequences  of  tin 
habit  of  laughing.'   Sensible  people,  Mr.  Tt- 
sey  holds,  rarely  laugh,  and  fools  who  Ska 
laughing  do  a  great  deal  *of  harm  by  SDCOiir 
aging  folly  in  others  in  order  to  have  some- 
thing to  laugh  at.  H(rwmuoh1>etter,hethhib, 
it  would  be  if  people  would  be  content  with 
smiling,  which  does  not  twist  the  ftce  into 
horrible  f^rimaces ;  and  be  gives  a  number  of 
illustrations  to  deter  his  fellow-creatures  from 
making  frights  of  themselves  by  langhiaf. 
On  the  other  band,  there  are  pictures  of  tbs 
'entreating  smile,'  the  'confidinR  BmUe,'ths 
'mother's  sympathetic  smile,'  the  'infhnt'i 
smile  of  delight,'  the  'joyous  smile  of  friend- 
ly recognition,'  tbe  *  supremely  affectiooit* 
smile,'  tbe  'pensive  smile'  (of  a  veiy  idio& 
eharacter),  and  ao  on,  whlidi  readers  of  As 
work  can  practise  with  the  help  of  a  mlrroK 
We  snapeet  Ifr.  Vaaey  will  bave  aome  diB- 
oul^  in  putting  dowu  laughter,  but  it  might 
perhaps  he  veil  if  people  were  more  reasoB- 
able  in  regard  to  what  they  laugh  at.*' 

T&>  Paris  correspondent  of  tbe  London 
Aeadrntf^  writing  of  Hdrim^e's  < '  Lettree  k  una 
utre Ineonone,"  says:  **This  new  heomm 
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WAS  a  FoHsh  lady,  who  with  her  sister  was 
one  of  tbo  stars  that  glittered  at  the  ImpGrial 
oourt:  she  was,  if  we  are  to  believe  M^rini^e, 
possessed  both  of  beauty  and  wit,  and  bad  the 
IVee-and-easjr  cavalier  maoner  then  (1865-1870) 
regarded  u  the  speeiiil  mark  of  the  highest 
breeding.  She  vas  the  president  of  n  (knur 
^Anowy  orfcaoized  b;  way  of  pastime  1?  the 
empreM,  and  oompoMd  of  ladies  of  her  suite. 
lUiimte  was  their  aeoretaiy,  and  he  carried 
on  the  pleasantry  which  had  beeo  begun  at 
Fonuinebleau  or  Gompi^no  by  continuing  at 
a  diatance  in  his  capacity  of  secretary  to  keep 
his  fair  president  au  oourant  of  all  that  is  going 
on  around  liini.  The  notes  he  addresseii  to 
her,  for  they  are  notes  and  not  letters,  are 
couched  in  the  frivolous  and  gallant  language 
of  the  oourt,  and  long  trains  and  striped  stock- 
ings are  as  fully  discussed  as  politics  and  lit- 
erature ;  but  the  style  throughout  is  clear 
aad  brief,  snd  aa  free  irom  pretension  as  it  is 
bright  and  witty,  while  the  language  is  pre- 
oise,  nervous,  and  expressive,  and  owing  to 
these  qualities  M^rimiSe  ranka  as  one  of  the 
two  or  three  most  distingnished  writers  of 
this  century.  He  cannot,  either  at)  a  novelist, 
historian,  or  arohieologist,  be  said  to  be  the 
first  of  bis  age,  because  by  his  own  eboice  he 
was  an  amateur  to  the  last,  and  wrote  and 
studied  professedly,  solely  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment ;  nevertheless,  he  is  the  most  marvelous 
■tory-teller,  and,  in  his  way,  a  perfect  writer. 
At  the  some  time  his  letters  are  a  valuable 
record  of  the  moral  history  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire. They  reproduce  in  a  wonderful  manner 
the  vanity  and  ignorant  levity  of  the  imperial 
world,  as  well  as  the  vagne  dread  which  was 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  apite  of  the 
efforts  made  to  stifle  uid  diasipate  it  by  the 
mad  parsnit  of  worldly  distractions  and  pleas- 
ore.  Written^  as  the  whole  volnme  is,  in  a 
light,  jesting  tone,  there  is  a  note  of  bitter  sad- 
neas  sounding  through  it,  wbioh  we  cannot 
but  feel  to  be  the  unconscious  presentiment  of 
coming  misfortunes." 

"  Ip  it  bo  true,"  says  the  London  SpMta- 
tor,  **that  imitation  is  the  sincereat  flattery, 
then  Uisa  Brougbton  must  be  quite  satisfled 
with  the  testimony  to  her  powers  wbioh  slie  is 
constantly  receiving.  Her  style  baa  an  air 
of  eaae  about  it  which  beguiles  one  into  be- 
lieving that  it  is  easy.  Unoonventional  peo- 
ple who  lead  nnconventional  lives  of  their 
oirn,  but  with  elegant  sarronndings,  and  with 
the  leisure  and  locomotion  which  writers  of 
llotfon  bestow  as  easily  as  immense  fortunes 
npon  their  protfffit,  and  wbioh  are  not  a  bit 
more  like  reality ;  odd  talk,  antrammeled  by 
the  rules  of  society  as  by  those  of  grammar, 
and  a  combination  of  vehement  passion  with 
tawdry  cynicism — such  are  the  components 
whiob  we  usually  find  in  novels  of  the  imiCa- 
tion-Broughton  school.  In  reality,  even  the 
defeots  of  Miss  Brougbton's  style  are  not  easy 
to  imitate,  and  that  something  which  pleases 
'in  every  thing  she  writes,  which  frequently 
pleases  aide  by  side  with  much  that  one  most 
dHalikes  and  deplores,  is  just  what  nobody 
eao  imitate — the  spirit,  at  once  subtile  and  aa- 
da^ouB,  which  sets  her  atoriss  apart.'* 

7%e  IbrifoUo,  edited  by  Mr.  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamsrton,  is  an  art-publicnUon  the  merit  of 
which  is  very  generally  recognized.  Its  il- 
hiatrations  oonsist  of  etchings  by  a  pro- 
eesa  known  as  pXotogramre,  which  for  certain 
classes  of  subjects  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
etohingB  ID  the  August  number  consist  of  a 
saa-study  by  Turner,  which  is  very  striking  in 
character  and  effect ;  *'  Le  Cliaudronnier,"  by 
Iiagioa;  and  "  Ktngston-on-the-Thamea,"  by 


L.  B,  PiiiUips.  Amonic  the  eitioles  of  special 
interest  is  the  bcginninj;  of  a  paper  on  An- 
toine  Joseph  Wiertz,  the  half-mod  Belgian  ar- 
tist, whose  collection  of  paintings  at  Brussels  is 
the  amazement  of  all  who  witness  it.  It  is  fair- 
ly described  in  this  srticle  as  "  a  pictorial  pan- 
demonium where  rages  the  perpetual  conflict 
between  good  and  evil,  6od  and  devil,  where 
demons  are  in  mortal  combat  with  angela, 
dragons  belch  out  fire  in  the  firae  of  Heaven, 
lightnings  rend  rochs  asunder,"  but  mingled 
with  which  are  some  of  the  quaintest  fanciea 
and  the  moat  delicious  ideals  of  women  ever 
put  on  canvas.  The  American  publisher  of 
Tht  P)Hfolio  is  J.  W,  Bouton. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  has  written,  and 
MacmUlan  &  Co.  are  to  publish,  a  poem  en- 
titled "  Quido  and  Lita:  a  Tale  of  the  Rivi- 
era," founded,  it  is  said,  on  an  incident  in  one 
of  the  many  Saracen  inroads  which  troubled 
the  coast  of  Provence  in  the  tenth  century. . . . 
The  Saturday  BicUw  is  merdless  on  Mrs. 
Wood.  It  thinks  that  "whatever  qualities 
valuable  for  story-telling  Mrs.  Henry  Wood 
may  possess,  whatever  problematical  graces 
time  may  take  from  her  or  bestow,  one  thing 
is  tolersbly  sure  to  be  left  in  its  integrity— 
namely,  the  ingrained  and  ineffaceable  vulgar- 
ity of  her  writing."  .  .  .  It  is  anxiously  asked 
~by  some  of  our  contemporaries,  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  Professor  LowelH"  His  recent 
gloomy  utterances  seem  to  indicate  a  verj'  de- 
spondent and  hopeless  state  of  mind.  The 
Sprinffjield  Sepablican  advises  him  to  read 
daily  the  closing  lines  of  Longfellow's  "  Build- 
ing of  the  Ship,"  and  tbo  ChrisUaa  Union, 
urges  him  to  tear  up  his  lugubrious  satires  and 
^ve  us  a  str^  of  hope  and  courage.  .  .  . 
A  book  entitled  "  Leverana,"  consisting  of 
renunisceDoessnd  anecdotes  of  the  late  Gharles 
Lever,  will  be  pabluhed  in  November.  .  ,  . 
A  new  book,  entitled  '*  Nero :  an  Historical 
Play,"  by  W.  W.  Stoiy,  the  artiat,  will  appear 
in  the  autumn.  ...  A  novel,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  antediluvian  ages,  has  just 
been  completed  by  M.  Elie  Berthet.  It  is  en- 
titled "  Parisians  of  the  Stone  Age,"  and  it  is 
to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  romances. 
.  .  .  &lr.  J.  Hill  Burton,  the  distinguished 
hiatorion  of  Scotland,  is  engaged  on  a  *'  His- 
tory of  the  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne."  .  .  . 
Mesars.  Cbatto  &  Windus  (London)  have  in 
preparation  two  .volumes  of  correspondence  of 
the  late  B.  B.  Haydon,  abounding  in  matters 
of  interest,  and  throwing  much  new  light 
upon  bis  life  and  character.  .  .  .  Ur.  E.  C. 
Stedman's  work  on  the  "Victorian  Poets" 
will  be  published  simultaneously  in  England 
and  America.  .  .  .  Herr  Julius  Eostlin,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Halle,  has  jiAt  pub- 
lished what  is  said  to  be  the  best  life  of  Lu- 
ther yet  written.  In  it  many  of  the  legends 
that  have  gathered  around  the  early  life  of 
the  great  Beformer  are  shown  to  be  untrue. 
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IK  the  middle  of  the  village  of  North  Con- 
way, and  close  beside  the  Eearsarge 
House,  its  chief  botd,  is  an  old  Bobool-house 
two  stories  high,  sarmoanted  by  a  small 
Iwll-tower.  One  or  two  sombby  trees  stand 
in  front  of  the  door  of  this  building,  hacked 
and  out  with  the  names  of  the  children  who 
attend  the  school  in  the  winter ;  and  its  win- 
dows and  weaiher-worn  sides  are  quite  dilapi- 
dated. This  house  overlooks  the  lovely  Oon- 
way  intarrales,  softly  shaded  with  green  turf 


as  smooth  as  velvet,  and  before  its  windows 
the  range  of  Mount  Washington  spreads  out 
bathed  in  a  purple  atmosphere  like  the  tint 
of  the  bloom  on  a  plum. 

The  upper  floor  of  this  scbooUhouse  is 
as  rough  as  its  exterior,  with  wooden  desks 
piled  about  it,  and  its  wails  are  partially  col- 
ored by  patches  of  old  whitewash.  In  this 
odd-looking  place  George  Imieas  has  estab< 
lished  his  summer  studio,  and  here  through 
many  of  the  summer  days  be  may  be  found 
at  hia  easel.  Many  of  oar  readers  will  recoU 
leet  his  beautiful  and  peaceful  landscapes 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Perugia,  pictures  full 
of  the  lovely  atmosphere  of  the  Apennines. 
These  paintings,  more  than  any  otiier  land- 
scapes, have  ezoited  admiration  by  the  rich- 
ness of  their  color  and  their  spacious  atrial 
effects. 

An  idea  prevails  among  unobservant  peo- 
ple that  the  sky  is  everywhere  the  same. 
Than  this  impression  nothing  is  more  untrue, 
for  the  coarse  humidity  above  salt,  bo^y 
meadows  produces  rich  color  in  the  clouds 
flat-banded  in  their  level  forms  as  the  earth 
beneath  them,  but  aa  coarse  in  color  as  the 
atmosphere  whence  they  derive  their  charac- 
ter; a  dry  and  billy  country  has  its  own 
cloud-figures,  which  stoop  from  heaven  and 
take  the  shape"  of  the  general  outlines  of 
the  land,  the  atmosphere  nf  which  is  neither 
humid  with  sea-mtsts  nor  possessed  of  the  sil- 
vecy  and  golden  purity  and  light  that  bathe 
the  upland.  In  the  monntatn-regions  them- 
selves  the  cloudri  have  a  variety  of  shape  va- 
rying from  small  silvery  flooks,  in  bands  Ud 
level  eirms,  to  the  majestic  processions  of 
storm  and  wind  clouds.  There  is,  besides, 
an  infinite  variety  of  delicate  fringes,  wreaths 
of  mist,  and  high  and  low  wandering  vapors 
caught  in  eddies  of  ur,  totally  different  from 
and  much  more  varied  than  those  found  else- 
where. Each  country  has  its  own  distino- 
tive  sky,  so  fUr  as  we  know,  and  great  bodies 
of  water  affect  their  surroundings  equally. 
Italy  forms  no  excepUon  to  this  rule,  but  in 
analyzing  the  peculiarity  of  a  summer  sun- 
set at  Florence,  or  the  opaline  hues  that  re- 
flect themselves  in  the  canals  and  lagoons  of 
Venice  in  the  end  of  the  day,  we  could  not 
detect  that  the  atmosphere  was  deeper  from 
its  mistineaa,  purer  in  its  freedom  from  smoke 
or  fog,  more  varied  or  more  sparkling,  than 
our  own.  It  was  only  in  the  Apennines 
that  a  glittering  yet  tender  light  seemed  to 
surpass  any  of  our  skies.  Claude  has  al- 
ways been  famous  as  the  artist  of  these  won- 
derful and  spacious  atmospheres,  and  bis 
pictures  by  comparison  dim  and  blur  all  otb- 
er  paintings  into  a  coarseness  like  mud.  Of 
late  years  Mr.  Inness  has  shows  this  same 
peculiarity,  and  when  we  entered  the  dingy, 
dull  little  sobool-room,  his  summer  studio, 
the  full  glory  of  uur  own  mountain  heavois 
flrst  dawned  npon  us. 

On  tiie  wm\  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
which  was  lighted  by  the  sky  above  Mount 
Washington,  and  which  iuelf  spread  serene 
and  blue  across  the  valley,  was  a  painting 
of  the  mountain  and  of  the  mountain  skies, 
so  delicate,  so  distant,  and  ao  fall  of  light 
and  space,  that  we  felt  that  all  the  pictures 
of  all  the  artists  had  never  revealed  before 
the  best  excellence  of  North  Conway.  llr.ln> 
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ness,  baaing  his  work  oo  a  theory  derived  from 
long  thought  and  obserration,  uniformly,  ad 
our  renders  may  remember,  paints  his  skies 
of  a  deeper  color  and  in  a  lower  key  than 
any  other  of  our  laodscape-artists.  Against 
this  aolemn  gray-blue,  or  rather  in  the  space 
it  forms,  he  stretches  out  the  lere)  shoulders 
of  the  great  hills  and  the  long,  wa7ii)g  lines 
of  their  summits.  The  gorge  of  Tuckerman's 
Ravine  appears  here  far  removed  into  the 
picture,  and  sunk  in  great  recesses  of  the  air 
that  forbid  the  beholder  to  consider  it  except 
Tastly  remoteand  utterly  b^nd  his  aeceda. 
Near  the  aummtt  of  the  range,  and  veiling 

long,  flat  line  of  upland  beneath  the  main 
pealu  of  the  range,  pale  anov  glimroera  from 
out  the  vast  hazy  distance,  while  Thorn 
Mountain,  the  "Ledges,"  and  the  familiar 
near  peaks,  aRbrd  full  play  for  the  rich,  deep 
purples  and  poiphyiry  tones  Ur.  Inne?s  huowa 
BO  well  hotr  to  produce.  In  the  foreground 
agfdnis  spread  liis  magnificent  and  subtile 
palette,  and  trees  and  meadov  are  massed 
with  strong  and  well-characterized  apprecia- 
tion of  their  forms,  stulwart  or  graceful,  as 
the  groups  contained  maples,  silver  birches, 
or  dark  pines.  But  the  glory  of  this  pict- 
ure consists  iu  the  delicacy  and  spiritual  se> 
renity  of  the  mountains,  which  seem  like  a 
great  humanity  raised  above  the  Imperfec- 
tion and  weakness  of  earth. 

Another  picture  of  almost  equal  beauty 
with  the  one  we  have  just  described,  and 
very  charaoterlstic  of  another  phase  of  Con- 
way scenery,  repreitents  the  gathering  of  a 
storm  on  the  lower  flankB  of  Uote  Mountain. 
This  mountiiin,  which  is  about  four  thousand 
feet  high,  forms  the  western  boandary  of  the 
Oonway  Valley,  and  stretches  In  a  long  ridge, 
broken  by  several  small  peaks,  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Conway  to  near  where  the  road  passes 
up  toward  the  great  Kotch.  Less  intereaUng 
in  shape  than  many  of  the  other  ranges  of 
hills  in  this  neighborhood,  Uote  Uoantaln 
has  remarkable  beanty  and  variety  of  color 
when  the  great  masses  of  rook  that  la^ly 
compose  it  expose  their  red  and  yellow  and 
purple  surfaces  over  great  areas,  made  deso- 
late by  the  burning  of  the  woods  along  its 
sides.  Here  are  seen  the  last  red  clouds  of 
sunset,  and  above  its  ragged  summit  lingers 
the  last  rIow  of  the  evening  sky.  On  this 
side  of  the  valley,  also,  are  collected  great 
masses  of  cloud  and  the  vapors  that  precede 
the  mountain-storms,  which,  descending  the 
npper  ridges  of  the  mountain,  settle  down 
toward  the  rnlley  below,  and  wrap  its  huge 
ehoutders  in  obscurity  and  gloom.  Frequent- 
ly by  day  the  farms  and  orchards  that  cover 
its  base  are  bathed  in  bright  sunshine,  while 
the  upper  regions  of  the  mountain  are  hidden 
by  dense  and  dark  thunder-clouds,  which  roll 
about  it  in  round  masses  dun  as  smoke.  It 
is  sitch  a  scene  as  this  that  Ur.  Inness  has 
depicted,  and,  while  many  another  painter 
would  have  left  it  uncertain  bow  vapory  and 
of  what  character  the  clouds  might  be,  in 
Ur.  Inneas's  painting  the  light  and  shade  are 
s  perfect  tour  de  force,  though  pedantry  of 
means  ia  one  of  the  last  moUves  that  ever 
Influence  this  artist.  Ruskin,  in  hb  word* 
pictures  of  Turner,  desoribes  the  appreciative 
rendering  by  him  of  the  ndnute  and  local 
features  of  a  landscape,  and  in  bit  storm  on 


Mote  Mountain  Mr.  Tnness's  mind  and  brush 
appear  most  lovingly  to  dwell  upon  the  great 
purple  miss  of  the  thunder-cloud,  with  its 
van  of  silvery  thunder-heads ;  and  beneath 
this  mass  of  darkness  he  has  painted  the 
cool  wreaths  of  mist,  forerunners  of  wind 
and  rain,  which  scud  along  in  a  lower  current 
of  air,  and  tangle  and  confuse  themselves  in 
the  small  clefts  of  the  bills.  A.  bright  light 
still  rests  on  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and 
beyond  it,  stretching  far  down  to  the  south- 
ward and  the  Oasipee  Hill^,  masses  of  pink 
cumulus  are  the  outriders  of  this  storm. 

Ur.  Inness  has  made  another  pidntiDg  of 
another  day  in  Conway,  fbr  It  seems  to  us 
that  these  pictures  may  be  better  designated 
as  "days"  here  than  as  tbia  or  that  particu- 
lar view,  in  which  pale  birches  and  the  pale, 
far-off  Ossipee  Hills  sleep  under  bands  of 
wfaite,  satiny  clouds,  and  a  sky  whose  blue  is 
soft  and  sparkling  with  a  silvery  sheen.  The 
sky  looks  very  high  and  far  away,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  seems  pervaded  by  the 
seuse  of  warmth  and  peace.  Like  Coroi's 
woodland  pictures,  the  row  of  birches  iu  this 
painting  seem  more  a  feature  of  this  senti- 
ment of  light  and  quiet  than  to  have  been 
painted  for  themselves  only,  and  their  deli- 
cate leaves  iuid  white  stems  quiver  and  gleam 
in  the  breeze,  which  is  slight  enough  only  to 
stir  this  aspen  class  of  forest- trees.  Mr. 
Inness  is  best  known  by  the  strength  and 
richness  of  his  coloring,  and  by  strong  con- 
trasts of  light  and  siiadow.  His  paintings 
each  represent  a  sentiment  or  a  passion, 
*'  Nature  passed  through  the  alembic  of  hu- 
manity," as  Emetson  Hays.  Yet  bis  pictures 
are  by  no  meane  Ideal  conceptions  of  Nature, 
and,  were  it  not  that  the  artistic  instinct  and 
the  human  feeling  which  dominate  them 
were  so  much  more  impressive  than  tiieir 
realistio  forms,  the  beholder  would  suppose 
that  he  painted  only  for  the  pleasure  of  re- 
producing a  daguerreotype  likeness  of  nato- 
ral  objects. 

As  we  remarked,  it  is  usually  tiie  strong 
effects  of  scenery  by  which  Ur.  Inness  is 
most  conspicuously  known.  But  such  paint- 
ings as  these  silvery  hirch-trees  show  him  to 
be  possessed  of  a  much  wider  range  of  power 
and  of  sympathy,  and,  while  he  Is  at  home 
with  storm  and  shadow,  the  quiet  reaches 
of  peaceful  land8oa[»e  are  as  near  him. 


Tnc  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  which 
was  formally  opened  for  the  autumn  and 
winter  senson  of  lSV6-*76  on  the  1st  of  the 
present  mouth,  has  received  several  impor- 
tant additions  to  its  collection  of  prehistoric 
relics  and  objects  of  modern  art.  In  sculpt- 
ure, the  chief  example  is  a  life-size  marble 
group  of  "Latona  and  her  Children,  Apollo 
and  Diana,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Rinehart.  The 
design  represents  the  goddess  seated  in  a  re- 
dlning  attitude,  with  her  head  bent  forward, 
and  gaang  with  an  expression  of  admiration 
and  love  upon  her  sleeping  children.  The 
infant  Apollo  lies  on  his  back,  and  his  breast 
serves  as  a  piflow  for  Diana's  head.  The 
idea  oonveyed  by  the  pose  of  the  goddess  is 
that  she  fears  for  the  safety  of  her  children, 
and  she  bends  over  them  as  they  sleep  to 
preserve  them  from  real  or  imaginary  harm. 
The  figure  of  Latona  Is  draped,  bat  It  simply 


covers  without  conoeaiing  the  gricrfuUj 
rounded  contours  of  her  form.  The  de^ip 
is  charmingly  composed,  and  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  sculptor's  mast^.work. 

Among  the  prehistoric  relics  is  a  sareopli. 
agus  sculptured  from  a  species  of  Cxlcire- 
ous  stone,  and  recentiy  discovered  b;  W 
eral  Di  Gesnolu  in  his  excavations  iu  the  old 
tombs  nt  Golgos.    The  sarcophagus  ig  ob- 
long in  form,  and  has  a  roof-ahaped  cover, 
with  nondescript  animalp,  in  high-rdief, 
sculptured  upon  the  fonr  comers.  The  fddt 
is  ornamented  with  a  series  of  scenes  repre* 
Renting,  evidently,  some  of  the  old  heroes  of 
mythology,  liatoilng  to  the  music  of  graceM 
yoang  women.  The  reverse  suggests  a  sport- 
ing scene,  with  archers  and  spearmen  in  q». 
ffiot  with  wild  bulls  and  boars.   The  Malpu 
ored  scenee  are  in  loW'^elief,  and,  like  tlw 
other  objects  discovered  on  the  island  of 
Cypru:),  represent  the  dawn  rathw  tliu  Iba 
maturity  of  art.   The  «nds  are  onwrnenltd 
in  the  same  style,  but  illustrate  a  chariot- 
race,  and  a  foot-traveler,  carryinj;  a  staff  and 
bundle  on  his  shoulder,  and  followed  by  > 
dog.    This  sarcophagus  was  somewhat  in- 
jured on  its  passage  to  this  country,  bat  it 
has  been  skillfully  repaired,  and  is  a*  fre«b 
in  appearance,  no  doubt,  as  when  entombed 
many  centuries  ago.    The  massive  sarcopbi- 
gus-cover,  In  the  shape  of  a  mummyfied  fig- 
ure, which  came  from  Cyprus  with  the  ori^- 
nal  Di  Ceanola  collection,  now  rests  upon  its 
case,  which  has' just  been  received,  Tb« 
cover  was  discovered  several  years  ago,  bat 
the  case  was  not  brought  to  light  until  later 
and  more  thorough  excavations  were  made. 
General  Di  Cesnola,  it  is  said,  has  recendy 
discovered  anotiier  and  more  el^orately- 
aculptured  sarcophagus  in  his  researches, 
which  represmta  a  higher  developnient  of 
art  than  any  thing  heretofore  recovered,  and 
it  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Husenm  In  a  than 
time. 

In  the  ooUection  of  bass-reliefs  there  u* 
six  new  objects  with  inscriptions,  which,  it  ii 
thought,  will  prove  of  peculiar  interim  ts 
the  student  and  scholar.  They  are  oUi^ 
in  form,  and  were  intended  for  the  oniaiBCit- 
tation  of  the  fronts  of  the  tombs  in  the  nmi 
of  which  they  were  found.  They  are  of  cal- 
careous stone,  and  rude  sculptures  at  the 
best,  but  objects  of  interest  as  relics  of  prfr 
historic  times.  Several  other  objects  of  tlui 
character  have  also  been  received  from  Gen- 
eral Di  Cesnola  ;  hut,  as  the  trustees  of  tbe 
Museum  have  no  room  at  disposal  for  tliw 
proper  exhibition,  they  will  not  be  unpacked 
at  present. 

In  tbe  department  of  modem  art  there 
are  a  series  of  the  ori^nol  copperplates  of 
Audubon's  "Birds  of  America."  The?  are 
neatiy  inclosed  In  frames,  under  glass,  and 
were  presented  to  the  Miisenm  by  Mr.  ^^il- 
liam  E.  Dodge.  Another  elegant  object  of 
art  is  an  electrotype  copy  of  the  famous  lOl- 
ton  Bbield,  tbe  original  <^  which  was  first  ex- 
hibited at  the  Paris  International  ExhiUtioo 
of  1S87,  and  is  now  In  the  Sontb  Eensii^^ 
Uuseum.  Tbe  design  w&a  by  Ladeuil,  and 
the  work  was  executed  by  the  celebrated 
firm  of  Messrs.  Elkington  ft  Co.,  of  BinuDg* 
ham,  England.  Aside  from  the  artistic  bean- 
ty of  the  design,  the  exquisite  mechanical 
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aiscatlon  of  the  work  is  worth.T  of  the  high- 
est pniise.  This  rare  object  was  lent  hj  Kr. 
Oharles  H.  GoDgrere,  of  Brooklyn.  The  ool- 
leetioQ  of  Japtaese  ivory  earrings  lent  by 
Mr.  Prarn,  of  Albany,  remains  on  exhiblKoD 
as  arranged  last  spring,  and  ihe  gallery  of 
modern  paintinga  is  composed  of  irorks  se- 
lected from  the  best  private  collectiom  in 
Mew  York.  It  is  probably  the  most  vala- 
able  collection  of  modem  oil-paintings  ever 
opened  for  exhibition  in  a  public  gallery  in 
this  country.   

PiETRO  Taini,  the  Italian  artist  who  com- 
mitted suicide  when  engaged  in  a  dramatic 
recitatioo  nt  a  social  gathering  at  Oity  Isl- 
and, Long  Island  Sound,  a  few  days  ago,  was 
a  young  man  of  brilliant  promise,  and  es- 
teemed for  his  attracttre  personal  character- 
itties  as  well  as  for  his  art  ability.    He  came 
to  New  York  from  Rome,  his  native  city,  in 
1872,  and  ilia  work  from  ^e  firat  attracted 
great  attention.   He  worked  with  the  great- 
•it  faoility  in  oil,  water- colors,  pastel,  and 
crayon,  and  in  tlie  off-hand  brilUanoy  of  Ills 
touch  and  eoloring,  when  using  the  former 
medium,  showed  himself  an  acoomplisbed 
master  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated— tiiat  of  Borne.   Taini  was  possessed 
a  morbid  fonoy,  and  this  is  shown  in  bis 
Mlfction  of  subjects  for  his  pictures.  One 
of  these,  and  the  most  sliocking  of  the  se- 
ries, iUostrates  a  dark  story  of  intrigue 
drawn  froni  Florentine  history  of  the  four- 
teetitb  century.   Tlie  Duchess  of  Cibo,  a  no- 
ble Italian  lady,  being  annoyed  by  the  atten- 
tion of  her  hnsband  to  a  beautiful  rival,  pro- 
cured her  assassination,  and  bad  her  decap- 
itated, and  the  head  sent  to  her  private 
study.    The  head  she  afterward  enveloped 
ID  her  husband's  ruffles,  and  sent  it  to  him  in 
a  basket.   The  subject  of  the  picture  repre- 
sents the  dark-haired  ducbess standing  beside 
the  table  upon  wliich  rests  the  beauUful  head 
of  her  rival,  and  apparently  gloating  upon 
ber  horrible  revenge.   In  the  delineation  of 
tbis  sabject  Vaini  showed  conclusively  that 
be  was  possessed  of  a  dramatio  power  of  com- 
position which  was  of  the  highest  order,  bnt 
mtfortunately  it  was  linked  with  a  gloomy 
infainaUon  which  led  to  his  own  sad  end. 
Another  sattject  of  interest  painted  by  him 
ia  ontitled     After  the  War,"  and  repre- 
sents two  poverty-stricken  wretches  seated 
by  the  wayside  on  a  winter's  day  asking 
alma ;  bnt  its  sad  story  is  too  realistic  to 
please  the  multitude,  and,  like  the  piotore  of 
tbe  Dacbess  of  Oibo,  it  remained  in  the  pos- 
sessioQ  of  the  artist  np  to  the  time  of  his 
death.    Vaini  at  times  touched  with  bis  pen- 
cil tbe  follies  of  modern  female  costume  with 
vigor  and  brilliaut  effect.   One  of  these  sub- 
jects, entitled  "  Fashionable  I^ety,"  shows  a 
pretty  woman  partly  kneeling  and  bending 
gracefully  over  the  back  of  a  cbtiir  during 
prayer.    Another  picture  is  that  of  a  young 
ladj  in  faaluonabte  costume  posing  graceful- 
Ij  upon  one  of  the  lake-bridges  in  tbe  Cen- 
tral Park,  in  silent  admiration  of  herself  and 
tbe  awans  which  are  floating  gracefully  on 
the  water  at  her  feet.   Vaini  was  also  a  suc- 
CM^ul  portrait-painter,  and  probably  two  of 
his  best  works  in  this  specialty  are  life-^e 
pietnres  of  Madame  Kstori  and  ber  daogh- 


ter.  His  studio  was  a  musenm  of  rare  and 
interesting  objects  of  art,  eoi:^>ri8bg  rich  old 
tapestries,  arms  and  armor,  ancient  carved 
Roman  tronsseau-ohests  and  costumes,  all  of 
which  were  of  great  value  to  him  as  an  ar- 
tist. When  in  Rome  be  was  the  associiite  of 
Fortuny,  and  the  same  taste  which  that  la- 
mented artist  lavished  on  the  ornamentation 
of  his  studio  was  unquestionably  reflected  in 
that  of  Vaini,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  de- 
gree.   

Harvard  is  comparatively  in  its  infan- 
cy, but  already  a  good  many  names  of  its  stu- 
dents are  illustrious  in  our  history,  and,  for 
the  post  hundred  years,  good  portraits  of  these 
men  have  gradually  become  the  property  of 
the  college.  Until  the  new  Memorial  Hall 
was  completed,  these  paintings  were  hung  in 
old  Harvard  Hnll,  but  now  tbey  have  been 
placed  permanently  agunst  the  ash  panels 
beneath  tbe  windows  of  the  new  college  din- 
ii^-room,  and  rizty-fonr  portraits  of  men 
prominent  la  history,  or  interested  in  the 
college,  gaze  at  the  viidtor.  As  a  fkct  of 
art-importance,  here  is  a  very  fine  collection 
of  Copleys,  several  Staarts,  pictures  by 
Trumbull  and  Stuart  Kewton,  besides  some 
by  artists  of  our  own  time — Hunt,  Page, 
Ames,  and  Healey.  On  the  left  side  are  full- 
length  portraits  of  Mioholas  and  Thomas 
Boylston  iu  flowing  brocade  gowns,  ruffled 
bands  and  velvet-tasseled  capf.  BenefHCtors 
of  the  college  in  the  last  century,  and  found- 
ers of  the  BoyUton  Professorship  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory,  they,  and  their  old  mother,  who 
sits  in  satin  and  lace,  are  among  the  most  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  tbe  painting  of  Copley. 
Ten  pictures  by  this  artiatform  a  collection  by 
themselves  of  very  unusual  value  and  interest, 
DutQberiag  among  them  likenesses  of  Samuel 
Adams,  of  John  Adams,  and  several  other  fa- 
mous personages.  Gilliert  Stuart  has  portraits 
of  Fisher  Ames  and  John  Quincy  Adams; 
Trumbull  contributes  three  likenesses:  one 
of  Washington ;  one  of  Christopher  Gore,  the 
donor  of  Gore  Hall  to  the  college,  and  tbe 
founder  of  a  professorabtp ;  and  one  of  John 
Adams.  Sully  painted  the  body  and  back- 
ground to  a  full-length  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  but  the  paint  is  faded  and  chalky. 
Of  the  more  modem  portraits  of  artistic  ex- 
cellence are  Page's  President  Qolnoy,  and 
tbe  beautiful  pictore  of  yonng  Colonel  Rob- 
ert G.  Bhaw,  which  was  much  admired  in 
New  York  two  or  three  years  sinoe.  One  of 
William  It,  Hunt's  finest  piotures  is  here,  too 
— a  likeness  of  President  Walker,  tbe  pictu- 
resque qualities  of  whose  mellow,  wrinkled, 
and  keenly-intellectual  face  have  been  well 
understood  and  delineated.  Chester  Harding 
has  a  picture  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  there  is 
a  copy  from  Van  Dyok's  famous  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Bentiovoglio. 

In  addition  to  these  valuable  works  of  art, 
many  marble  busts  of  famous  Americans  are 
ranged  in  brackets  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
room.  The  work  of  Powers,  Story,  Clev- 
enger,  Crawford,  the  two  Grenouglis,  and 
others,  is  immortalised  in  heads  of  Ever- 
ett, Felton,  Sparks,  Walker,  Judge  Story, 
and  other  names  familiar  in  American  his- 
tory. Tbis  colleclicoi  of  paintings  and  busts 
locnmulated  by  the  college  forms  an  excd- 


lent  basis  for  a  gallery,  whidi  now,  tiiat  it 

ha)«  so  digniSed  an  abiding-place,  is  a  tempt> 
ing  place,  where  really  important  portraits 
can  be  most  worthily  placed. 

^ttsit  awb  \\t  grnma. 

THE  opening  of  the  French  opiraJ>ouffe 
season  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  drew  to- 
gether a  large  audience  to  witness  the  first 
complete  representation  of  Ofl'enbach'a  *'  Ma- 
dame I'Archiduc "  given  in  this  country. 
A  somewhat  curtailed  version  of  the  opera 
was  presented  last  year  by  the  Soldene  troupe 
in  English,  but  so  garbled  and  changed  as  to 
offer  but  little  of  tbe  characteristic  of  the 
originnl.  "  Madame  I'Archiduc  "  has  proved 
abroad  one  of  the  most  popular  of  tbe  recent 
Offenbacbian  operas,  and  it  is  so  completely 
marked  by  the  stamp  of  the  composer's  pe- 
onliaritiea  as  to  demand  bnt  little  general 
comment  as  a  mudoal  work. 

Tbe  airs  are  merry  and  jingling,  the  con- 
certed maaio  omceived  in  the  widest  spirit 
of  opira-ixn^e  extravagance,  and  the  cho- 
ruses pecultariy  bright  and  good.  Whftever 
else  may  be  said  of  Oflienbacb,  his  music  can 
never  be  charged  With  being  dull  and  tame. 
People  do  not  expect  to  have  their  hearts 
stirred  or  their  emotions  elevated  by  such 
gay  and  superficial  sparkle  in  sound,  but  they 
rarely  fail  to  have  a  hearty  laugh,  or  to  find 
in  the  quaint  and  characteristic  songs,  if 
well 'executed  (by  no  means  on  easy  task, 
even  if  the  music  is  of  a  trivial  nature),  ad- 
miration of  something  like  (;enuin£  art.  The 
peculiar  intonation  and  coloring  given,  the 
singing  is  so  subtly  interwoven  with  dramat- 
io expression,  thnt  there  is  often  demanded 
a  greater  power  of  a  peculiar  sort  than  in 
the  more  pretentious  opera.  Mere  singing 
will  not  suffice,  for  often  tbe  musical  founda- 
tion by  itself  is  too  slight.  Mere  acting  is 
equally  insufficient,  for  in  all  tbe  principal 
rola  there  are  enough  of  bright  and  pretty 
tunes,  occasionally  of  really  brilliant  and 
difficult  arias,  to  tax  the  art  of  an  accom- 
plished cantatrice. 

Mdlle.  Goralie  Geoffroy,  tbe  prima  donna 
of  tbe  present  French  company,  has  all  of  the 
wantonness  and  abandon  of  her  predecessors, 
but  lacks  th^r  finer  art.  Robust  physical 
beauty  and  boondng  gayety  of  mannw  can 
hardly  compensate  in. the  art  demanded  by 
the  opira-boufft  stage  for  the  seductive  Ai- 
Uerie,  the  beguiling  suggesUveness  of  AJmte 
or  To8t6e.  It  Is  less  dangerous  in  a  moral 
sense,  but  far  less  satisfactory  as  art.  Every 
thing  must  be  measured  by  its  own  stand- 
ard. Udlle.  Geoffroy's  voice  and  method  are 
both  far  inferior  to  those  of  tbe  other  expo- 
nents of  opira-bouffe,  and,  while  she  has  the 
best  intention  to  vie  with  them  in  breadth 
and  lubricity  of  suggestion,  she  falls  far  short 
of  that  fine  artistic  tact  necessary  to  gild 
the  abandon  of  the  part  in  the  minds  of  the 
more  refined  and  cultivated  auditors. 

The  story  of  "  Madame  I'Archiduc "  is 
simple  but  effective.  It  binges  on  a  series 
of  conspiracies  supposed  to  be  carried  on 
against  tho  Archduke  Emeat.  Count  CaaU- 
Umdo  is  suspected  of  being  a  leader  in  tbe 
plot,  and  is  on  the  point  of  being  arrested. 
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irben  he  persuitdea  Gilelli  and  Marietta,  do- 
mestics at  an  inn  (Udlle.  Geoffroy  and  M.  de 
Qiiercy),  to  dress  in  the  clothes  of  himself 
and  wife,  and  thus  enable  hm  to  escape. 
The  mock  count  and  countess,  under  the 
chaise  of  Foriunaio,  captain  of  the  guard 
(Kdlle.  Duparc),  are  arrested  and  carried  into 
the  presence  of  the  Arehduie,  wlio  is  on  origU 
nal,  and  disposed  as  far  ait  possible  to  turn 
tbe  whole  of  life  into  a  kind  of  picnic  or  bur- 
lesque. 

Sentenoe  ia  passed  on  tlie  mock  count 
utd  a  qoartet  of  comical  conspirators, 
whose  mysterioas  morements  enliTen  the 
aotjon  with  flaahes  of  merrimeDt.  The  Ar^ 
dwbt,  however,  lUls  in  l07C  with  Marietta^ 
KoA  at  last  Is  teased  by  her  Into  the  oomioal 
freak  of  intrusting  to  her  the  gorernment  of 
his  duchy,  with  Oileiti  as  prinoe^nsort.  Of 
course,  aflTaira  are  turned  upside  down  in  the 
government.  The  new  ruler  indulges  in  all 
sorts  of  extravagant  freaks,  and  the  amorous 
duke  finds  himself  no  nearer  than  before  in 
winning  Marietta  as  his  mistress.  Finally, 
OUetU,  the  obnoxious  lover,  is  sent  away  on 
an  embassy  to  leave  the  coast  clear.  Bat  be 
suspects  the  purpose,  and  returns  at  a  criti- 
cal moment,  again  frustrating  tlie  plans  of 
the  amorous  duke.  The  story  closes  with  tbe 
marriage  of  Marietta  and  Oiletti,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  tlie  Archduke  that  he  would  do 
best  to  govern  hiro'elf,  ami  not  interfere  with 
the  happiness  of  tbe  humble  couple. 

The  story  is  comical,  interesting,  and 
well  sustained,  and  full  of  droll  situati&ns  ; 
and  the  muMc,  as  we  have  said  before,  bright 
and  entertaining.  There  is  not  more  than 
the  usual  amount  ot  dovbh  enitndre,  a  sort  of 
negative  praise,  which  must  suffice  in  lieu 
of  more  direct  eulogium. 

H.  de  Qu'^rcy,  the  taior  of  tbe  troupe,  is 
an  unusually  clever  singer  and  actor  of  his 
school,  and  Hdlle.  Duparc,  me  of  the  dibu- 
tattUif  has  rather  a  good  voice  and  style.  The 
concerted  music  and  choruses  are  finely  done, 
and  the  opera  is  well  mounted. 

Among  the  novelties  promised  by  Mr. 
Qrau  are  "  Le  Oanard  k  Trois  Bees,"  "  In- 
digo," and  "Les  Prfis  St.-Gorvais,"  all  of 
which  made  decided  successes  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  last  season. 


While  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan's  ffamlet  errs 
on  the  side  of  tameness,  ns  we  said  last 
week,  his  JHcheligu  errs  a  little  on  the  side 
of  noise.  Tbe  personation  of  the  cardinal  is 
less  even  and  finished  than  that  of  Hamlet, 
being  more  variable  and  marked,  both  as  to 
its  merits  and  defects,  while  it  is  far  better 
calculated  to  impress  a  miscellaneous  public. 
Mr.  Sullivan's  Bamlet  is  monotonous  and  dull, 
but  bis  Richelieu  is  at  least  vivid,  picturesque, 
full  of  strung  contrasts,  and  never  wearies, 
even  if  it  does  not  wholly  please,  the  auditor. 
Its  defects  are :  that  it  lacks  dignity ;  that 
the  pasaionate  soeoes  are  without  true  fire ; 
that  the  valne  and  stg^ifleance  of  many  pas- 
sages are  not  fiilly  brought  oat ;  that  the 
picture  is  not  complete  in  all  its  parts,  being 
without  force  here,  without  color  there,  with- 
ont  tbe  hundred  and  one  minute  touches  that 
mark  the  dlflfereooe  between  the  thorough 
and  the  In^erfoot  arUst  A  personation  that 


has  BO  many  ^ood  and  bad  features  as  Mr. 
Sullivan's  Richelieu  is  diffleult  to  adequately 
characterize.  Genuine  fire  the  man  does 
not  (we  should  judge  by  the  two  personations 
we  have  seen)  possess;  and  hence,  in  this 
particular,  his  performances  will  never  be 
electrical,  never  exhibit  tbe  glow  of  true  gen* 
ius ;  but  an  actor  who  is  so  good  in  many 
things  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  his  stai^ 
and  his  elaboration  a  few  points  further. 
He  ought  not  to  miss  so  often  as  he  does 
the  real  significance  of  his  language,  and  be 
should  not  so  frequently  lose  the  cue  to  the 
dominant  passion  of  the  moment.  Wo  will 
illustrateonrmeaningbyoneezample:  When 
.Phnifots  comas  to  tell  Si^dieu  of  tbe  dis- 
patch being  wrested  fVom  his  hands,  he  begs 
that  his  life  may  expiate  bis  fault.  Richelieu, 
quivering  with  excitement  and  disappoinu 
ment,  impatiently  thrusts  the  proportion 
adde.  "Who  talks  of  lives?'*  he  shouts, 
and  rashes  swiftly  to  consider  the  means  of 
remedying  tbe  almost  fatal  mishap.  But 
Mr.  Sullivan  baa  no  quiver  of  impatience,  no 
fiash  of  eager  passion,  and  pauses  to  strike  an 
attitude  and  sleepingly  debate  tbe  issue  with 
the  boy.  Swiftness  is  a  great  force  in  dra- 
matic art,  and  we  can  but  wonder  how  often 
even  trained  actors  fail  to  catch  its  inspira- 
tion. Mr.  Sullivan's  Richelieu  has  sufficient 
merit  on  tbe  whole  to  make  it, popular;  but 
it  is  far  from  being  the  perfect  piece  of  art 
Forrest  and  Macready  both  gave  us  in  this 
ch:iracter.  In  fact,  it  serves  very  well  to 
show,  aa  a  foil,  how  really  consummate  and  ad- 
mirable these  rivals  were  In  this  great  part. 


In  "  The  Mighty  Dollar,"  produced  at  the 
Park  Theatre  on  the  6th  inst.,  we  were  again 
called  upon  to  accept  a  few  Inooharent  scenes 
of  broad  burlesque  as  American  comedy. 
As  burlesque  this  new  production  is  not  no- 
amusing;  it  is  quite  likely,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Florence's  humorous  personation  of  Sote, 
tbe  Congressman,  may  become  as  widely 
known  as  Mr.  Raymond's  Colonel  Seltere. 
Like  that  irrepressible  speculator,  he  baa 
his  catch  phraaef,  which,  before  the  perform- 
ance on  the  first  evening  was  over,  were  cur- 
rent in  many  mouths ;  and  there  is  nothing 
like  a  pat  phrase  to  establish  the  popularity 
of  a  farce.  As  a  coarse  satire  in  which  the 
colors  are  broad,  the  features  salient,  the  hu- 
mor fantastic,  this  personation  has  its  merits. 
The  actor's  make-up  is  capital ;  he  quite  sinks 
his  individuality,  indeed,  in  the  part,  and, 
as  the  external  semblance  is  uue  that  every 
one  will  recognize  as  truthful,  there  will  be 
more  readiness,  on  this  account,  perhaps,  to 
overlook  the  extravagaut  doings  of  the  man. 
But  there  are  defects  in  the  play  that  may 
prove  fatal  even  to  its  chances  of  a  popular 
success.  Art  cannot  be  wholly  disregarded 
at  any  level  of  effort.  In  this  production 
there  is  a  slight  atory,  based  upon  the  far 
from  f^h  incidents  of  tbe  discarding  of  a 
lover  for  tbe  sake  of  a  wealthy  marriage; 
and  around  the  few  scenes  directly  connected 
with  this  story  ehataetem  and  incidents  ro- 
tate with  the  slightest  possible  relation  to  it. 
There  can  be  no  permanent  eqjoymeni  of 
oharaoters  or  Incidents  in  a  play  when  they 
are  not  Ae  artistic  outcomes  of  the  i»ndi> 
tiona  of  the  story.   If  humorous  oharaotvs 


are  simply  attached  to  the  plot  like  so  nio} 
excrescences,  their  purposeless  and  rootirelaH 
coming  and  going  sooD  become  wetrisaine. 
Tbe  story  of  "The  Mighty  Dollar"  bu  h 
national  significance.    It  has  no  relation  to 
the  period,  the  country,  the  locali^,  or  iba 
characteristics  of  the  people.   It  la  jut  nek 
a  sentimental  story  as  may  be  picked  up 
any  time  in  the  magazines,  and,  to  this  com. 
monplace  outline,  all  that  is  added  is  a  »». 
cesdon  of  scenes  des^oed,  with  or  wiibeit 
reason,  to  set  the  speotatm  langldiig.  A 
play  that  gives  no  insight  into  eharaetcr, 
that  has  no  new  stor}  lo  tell,  that  prewnti 
no  faithful  picture  of  persons  or  of  nuneti^ 
that  is  without  wit  of  language  or  felicity  of 
incident — suoh  a  play  Is  an  impertinenee  Is 
art,  however  much  it  may  contwi  ht  the  way 
of  farcical  situation  to  set  the  tiicatn  la  t 
roar. 


w 


OUJt  PA.ai8  LETTER. 

"E  are  reveling  in  really  exquisite  weath- 
er now,  bright,  cool,  and  sparkling, 
after  tlie  mere  than  tropical  heats  of  the  put 
week.  The  thermometer  on  one  day  octnallj 
rose  to  ninety -eight  degreea  in  the  abade. 
Think  of  that  in  a  land  where  ice-water  ind 
boths  are  wellnigh  unattainable  luxoiiesl 
However,  one  does  wrong  to  complaiD,  rt- 
membering  that  we  have  only  had  two  so- 
called  "  heated  terms"  since  the  1st  of  June, 
and  neither  of  these  lasted  over  a  week.  A 
brilliant  American  lady,  for  some  years  pait 
resident  in  Paris,  once  remarked  to  me  that  it 
was  her  experience  that  the  average  of  plew- 
ant  weather  in  Paris  was  far  higher  than  tbat 
of  any  other  plnce — there  were  fewer  uncom- 
fortably warm  days  in  summer,  and  cold  day* 
in  winter,  and  fewer  days  on  which  one  conU 
not  go  out-of-doors.  And  such  I  belief*  to 
be  this  ease. 

The  correspondence  betveen  Napokm  L 
and  his  brother  Louis,  King  of  Holland,  hatjn* 
been  oolleoted  and  arranged  by  U.  Bocqnuiu 
It  is  known  that  the  resistance  of  Louis  to  tbe 
jnfiexible  will  of  the  emperor,  who  wished  to 
destroy  Holland,  was  greatly  to  his  credit,  »1- 
tbough  the  very  serious  views  which  he  took 
of  his  own  regal  rights  were  occasionally  rath- 
er absurd.  M.  Fr£d£ric  Bdchard  bas  pnblishi-d 
a  few  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  letters 
in  the  Journal  Offkiel.  Among  these  last  there 
is  one  which  bears  on  the  tradition  of  the  dii- 
puted  paternity  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  thew- 
ported  Uaieon  between  Queen  Hortense  and ' 
Admiral  TerhueL  King  Louis  desired  to  send 
the  admiral  to  St.  Petersburg  as  embassador. 
"  I  think,"  writes  the  Emperor  Napoleon  U> 
his  brother,  in  1807,  "  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  aend  Marshal  Terbuel  to  St.  Peten- 
burg ;  first,  becanse  I  may  have  need  of  bim 
on  account  of  the  movements  of  tbe  fiotilla ; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  is  not  customary  to 
send  a  marshal  as  minister  to  a  foreign  conrt- 
Since  you  have  established  the  digiuty,  yon 
ought  not  to  lower  it,   I  do  not  enter  into  the 
reasons  which  lead  you  to  part  with  your  min- 
isters of  war  and  of  the  marine,  who  are  jast 
now  very  useful  to  you.    But  if  you  are  anx- 
ious to  send  Verhuel  away,  I  should  prefw 
yon  to  send  him  as  embassador  to  Fvia."  To 
this  the  king  makes  uunrer :  *<  It  Is  tme,  nie, ' 
tiiat  I  have  had  prMe  rtatom*  for  chsnpBg 
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thsfliDCtioRS  of  UH.  Terhnel  and  Ho^ndorp. 
The  lint  ia  a  m«n  of  intogrity  ftod  a  good  sol- 
dier, bat  be  has  no  idmitdatntiTO  abili^,  and 
b  nry  disorderiy  in  bU  ezponaet.  There  is 
even  anwonq^atjoflMi^nafifiv'*  ("one  rai- 
Mu  de  oonduite  domestique  ") "  which  ooinpeU 
me  to  act  thus." 

Uisa  welNknoiTD  fact  that  Louis  Napoleon, 
while  multiptfing  portnuts  of  Queen  Hortenss 
in  every  direction,  Btadioosly  avoided  any  dis- 
play of  that  of  King  Louis,  and  indeed  official 
mention  of  his  royal  papa  was  seldom  or  never 
made.  Roclicfort,  in  one  of  tlie  earlier  and 
more  witty  nombera  of  his  famous  I/ii^eme, 
malioioosly  oalled  attention  to  this  fact,  and 
begged  to  be  informed  n  by  the  "aofiast  fa- 
ther" of  the  emperor  was  persistently  kept  In 
the  bflckgroand,  while  his  august  mother  was 
smiling  iu  every  style  of  portrut  possible  on 
every  side.  Could  it  be  tbitt  the  striking  dis- 
similarity between  the  features  of  Nspoleon 
III.  and  those  of  the  late  King  of  Holland 
would  have  provoked  remark !  Certain  it  is 
that  a  portrait  of  Admiral  Verhnel  is  to  be 
seen  in  ouc  of  the  public  galleries  in  HoUnnd 
(I  think  at  the  Hskuc),  and  any  one  famil- 
iar witb  tbc  long,  narrow  eyes,  the  attenuated 
featuret),  eagle  noae,  and  stony  composure  of 
viaajte  of  the  late  emperor,  will  be  struck  with 
the  resemblance.  The  Boandal  may  be  false, 
but,  false  or  not,  it  is  universally  believed  in 
Paris,  even  smid  the  partisans  of  the  late  em- 
peror. 

A  stngnlar  and  meUnoholy  mortuary  relic 
was  lately  exhibited  at  a.priTate  wMc  in  Pai^ 
is.  It  is  the  handkerchief  which  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  Mexico  held  in  his  hand  at  the 
moment  of  Ids  execution.  It  had  evidently 
belonged  to  the  Empress  Carlotta,  as  it  is  a 
woman's  handkerchief  of  small  size,  of  the 
finest  cambric,  bordered  with  Mechlin  lace, 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  empress  embroid- 
ered in  one  comer.  At  the  moment  that  he 
fell  bin  fingers  closed  convulsively  upon  the 
handkerchief,  which  is  spotted  with  the  blood 
that  flowed  from  a  wound  in  the  wrist.  This 
nionmfal  token  of  conjugal  affection  and  mis- 
giuded  and  betrayed  ambition  belongs  to  Don 
Andres  de  Vald^o-Aijona,  a  wealthy  Mexican 
^ntleman. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Bmne  Britan- 
niqttt  M.  d'Oroet  g^ves  some  onrioua  and  here- 
tofore unknown  details  respecting  a  famous 
model  who  posed  for  the  Atalanta  of  Pradier 
and  the  young  girl  InG^rdme's  Cook-Fight," 
now  Id' the  gallery  of  the  Lnxembonrg.  She 
was  also  the  personage  fVom  whom  Ilenri 
Uarser  drew  his  Musette.  She  was  a  thor- 
ough original,  and,  though  she  arrived  In  Par- 
Is  a  young  and  illiterate  peasant,  she  managed 
to  educate  herself,  even  goiug  so  far  as  to  study 
Latin.  While  posing  for  the  Atalauta,  she 
easaed  one  day  to  come  at  the  accustomed 
hour,  so  Fradior  went  in  search  of  her,  and 
found  her,  as  he  thought,  lying  dead.  An  at- 
tack of  brain-fever  had  stmok  her  down,  and 
in  a  few  days  all  was  over,  to  all  appearance. 
Bat  this  seeming  death  was  only  the  rigidity 
of  an  Intense  attack  of  catalepsy,  and  poor 
Masottc  knew  all  that  was  passing  around  her. 
After  the  first  shock  was  over,  Pradier  oon- 
oluded  that  he  would  take  a  cast  fVom  the 
oorpse.  The  modeling  of  the  hands  and  feet 
gmvetlie  poor  patient  no  uneasiness,  but  it  was 
for  otherwise  when  it  was  a  question  of  tak- 
\a(f  a  cast  from  tbc  head  and  chest.  Even  if 
care  had  been  taken  to  keep  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  free,  which  in  the  case  of  an  arUst 
modeling  a  corpse  was  extremely  improbable, 
tba  w^ht  of  the  plaster  on  bar  chest  wonld 
InfUlibly  suffbcate  her.  So  great  was  poor 
Ifiwulti'n  fright  that  the  very  exeess  of  bar 


terror  triumphed  over  the  lethargy,  and  en- 
abled her  to  break  Its  fetters.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  artist,  Che  supposed  corpse  bound- 
ed ftcm  the  bed,  and,  aeinng  a  mass  of  the 
half-liqnid  plaster,  she  dashed  it  lUI  in  Pra- 
dier*B  face.  The  violent  exertion  did  her  good, 
A  profuse  perspiration  ensued,  and  Musette 
was  saved.  But  the  sculptor  vainly  tried  to 
win  her  favor  again.  She  never  forgave  him 
for  having  nearly  been  the  innocent  cause  of 
her  death  by  suffocation,  even  though  he  did 
netnolly  save  her  life.  She  refused  ever  to  set 
foot  in  his  studio  again,  and  Pradier  was  forced 
to  engage  another  model  to  complete  bis  At- 
alanta. 

Schneider  is  msking  an  ado  again  among 
authors  and  managers,  after  her  nsoal  irre- 
preasibla  fiuhion.  She  was  engaged  to  create 
La  Boulangkr«  a  dt»  Emu  at  the  Ysri£t^,  as  I 
wrote  you  a  few  weeks  sgo,  but  she  reftased  to 
sign  any  contract,  and  the  other  day,  after  ex- 
acting from  the  managers  and  MM.  Mcilhoc 
and  Hal^vy,  and  M.  Offenbach,  all  sorts  of  Im- 
possible changes  and  alterations,  she  coolly 
wafked  out  of  the  theatre,  declaring,  like  a 
spoiled  child,  "  If  you  don't  do  as  I  ask  you, 
I  won't  piny."  Tired  out  with  her  whims,  M. 
Bcrtrand,  the  director  of  the  Vari^t^B,  took  the 
troublesome  lady  at  her  word,  and  engaged 
Mademoiselle  Aim^e  to  fill  her  place.  Now,  be 
it  known  that  there  is  no  rival  in  the  profes- 
sion more  disliked  and  dreaded  by  the  bump- 
tious Orande-Duehate  than  is  pretty,  winning 
Aim^e ;  so  she  fbrthwith  came  back  to  the 
theatre,  and  declared  that  she  umild  play, 
"  You sha'nV' quoth  tbemanager.  "IwiU/" 
Towed  the  lady.  Thereupon  she  appealed  to 
the  law,  and  the  lovers  of  theatrical  gossip  are 
on  the  qui  vive  respecting  the  case  of  Schnei- 
der w.  Bertrand,  which  is  shortly  to  come  be- 
fore the  tribunals. 

A  small  but  significant  fact :  M.  L^on  Say, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  has  suppressed  the 
female  figure  repreeentiog  the  French  Eepub- 
llo  on  the  postage  -  stamps  and  coinage  of 
France.  The  competition  for  the  new  designs 
for  the  postage  -  stamps  closed  yeaterday. 
Among  the  drawings  submitted  were  several 
very  amusing  caricatures.  One  joker  sent  In 
an  admirably  -  drawn  figure  of  PaneA,  and 
another  a  very  elaborate  drawing  representing 
H.  Thiers  in  the  garb  of  a  Boman  emperor. 
This  new  issue  of  stamps  will  occasion  fresh 
worries  and  expense  to  the  ardent  devotees  of 
that  passion  dignified  by  the  name  of  pJiilaidf 
and  otherwise  known  as  postage-stamp -col- 
lecting. Does  any  one  know  all  the  symptoms 
and  varieties  of  this  mania;  how  valunble  a 
compieto  set  of  the  stamps  used  in  tbc  gov- 
ernment departments  of  the  United  States  arc ; 
how  there  is  a  stamp  used  in  the  islo  of  B^- 
unlon  whose  value  in  Paris  to  a  collector  is 
one  hundred  francs  (twenty  dollars);  how 
there  is  a  regular  achange  carried  on  once  a 
week  at  the  comer  of  the  Cbamps-Elys^es  and 
the  Bae  de  Marigny,  etc.,  etc.  I  And  can  any 
one  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  fever  which  is  at 
once  exhausting  and  expensive  t  We  pause 
for  a  reply. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  extortions 
of  some  of  our  American  watcriog-placea,  but 
the  experience  of  a  party  of  four  American 
gentlemen,  who  went  down  to  the  races  at 
Trouville  recently,  rather  surpasses  al'  that  I 
ever  heard  of  in  the  way  of  charges  on  our  side 
of  the  water,  even  at  Newport  or  Long  Branch 
in  the  height  of  the  season.  Four  dollars 
apiece  was  obarged  for  a  bed  to  sleep  In,  all 
fonr  gentlemen  being  put  into  one  room.  The 
board,  of  course,  was  in  proportion,  and  then 
the  oarringe  In  which  they  drove  to  the  races 
was  aet  down  at  sixteen  dollars  for  the  drive 


there  merely,  as  the  gentlemen  dismissed  the 
carriage  at  the  raoe-courso,  nod  returned  to 
the  hotel  on  foot.  Another  friend  of  mine,  who 
went  to  Spa  to  stay  some  time,  found,  on  leav- 
ing, that  he  had  been  charged  witb  two  extra 
rooms  whioli  he  had  tried  to  engage  for  his 
children  but  was  unable  to  procure ;  nor  would 
the  landlady  consent  to  deduct  the  price  of  the 
rooms  fVom  his  bill,  saying  that,  aa  he  bad  put 
more  persons  In  the  rooms  he  had  at  first  hired, 
it  had  come  to  the  same  thing  In  the  end. 

The  credit  of  discovering  and  creating  the 
beautiful  watering-place  of  Trouville  is  divided 
between  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder,  and  a  cel- 
ebrated French  marine-painter  named  Mozin. 
In  the  summer  of  1625,.  M.  MozIn,  being  in 
search  of  somenew  and  good  eea-views,  quitted 
Ilonfleur,  and  in  his  travels  reached  a  shabby 
little  Tillage  on  the  sea-sbore,  the  beauty  <^ 
whose  site  bewitched  and  charmed  him.  He 
lingered  there  for  some  weeks,  and  painted 
several  fine  views  which  he  sent  to  the  next 
year's  Salon.  These  pictures  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  public,  and  a  sudden  influx  of 
tourists  to  the  heretofore  unknown. village  was 
the  result.  The  seal  on  the  growln  reputation 
of  the  new  watering-place  was  ^  cl  by  the  elder 
Dumas,  who  wrote  a  short  article  abciut  it,  full 
of  all  the  exquisite  sparkle  and  witchery  of 
his  style.  On  the  publication  of  this  article,  a 
retired  notary  of  Paris  hastened  to  the  spot  and 
entered  Into  negotiation  with  the  flahermen  of 
the  coast  for  the  purchase  of  their  huts  and 
little  patches  of  ground.  He  had  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  expenditure  of  some  two 
thousand  dollars  in  that  way,  when  a  cautions 
Mend  came  along  who  dissuaded  him  from 
thus  spending  so  large  a  portion  of  his  capital. 
To-day  the  ground  for  which  he  had  nego- 
tiated la  worth  twelve  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  the  new  Hippo- 
drome will  be  opened  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber. It  is  to  contain  ten  thousand  people,  and 
the  prices  of  the  seats  are  to  range  from  five 
franca  down  to  ten  cents.  A  stream  of  water 
is  to  be  introduced  which  can  be  shut  off  or 
turned  on  at  will.  The  Theatre  of  the  Am- 
blgu  Is  to  be  reopened  in  the  fidl  with  a  new 
company  and  a  new  director.  The  opening 
piece  is  to  be  a  revival  of  the  old  melodrama 
of  "A  Son  of  the  Night."  Marie  Delaporte 
was  to  have  made  herr<n/>¥'«  at  theTh^tre  du 
Gymnase  in  "Frou-Frou"  this  week,  but  the 
sudden  Illness  of  the  actor  who  was  to  have* 
personated  D«  ValrfM  has  necessitated  the 
postponement  of  the  revival  of  this  charming 
comedy.  The  drama  of  "  Jean-Nu-Picds  "  has 
been  withdrawn  at  the  Vaudeville  in  favor  of 
the  great  summer  success,  "  'I'lie  Procds  Veau- 
radieux."  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Samary,  the 
lucky  "first  prize"  of  the  Conservatoire, 
makes  her  d^but  at  the  Com^dlc  Fran^iso  to- 
night in  the  etaaracter  of  Porim  In  the  "  Tar- 
tuffe"  of  Holi^.  Only  four  of  the  Parisian 
theatres  atill  remain  closed— namely,  the  Am* 
bigu,  the  BenMsaanoe,  the  Bonffes  Parisiens, 
and  the  Od4on.  Lcot  H.  Boom. 


OUS  L0N1>0N  LSTTSS. 

I  Ksxw  that  the  worlcs  of  your  "  good 
gray  bord,"  Walt  Whitman,  are  very  scarce 
over  here,  but  I  must  confess  I  didn't  know 
till  the  other  day  that  they  are  valued  so  high- 
ly. "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  at  any  rate,  is  eri- 
dently  much  prized  by  bibliopoles,  for,  in  one 
of  our  second-hand  bookseller's  catalogues,  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  it  is  priood  at  no 
leas  than  six  guineas,  and  a  oopy  of  the  second 
edition  at  two  guineas. 
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Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  most  depreBB- 
iDg  publication  has  been  brought  out  in  this 
modern  Alsatia.  Its  very  title  is  enough  to 
mak*  one  shudder.  It  is  called  The  Obit- 
wvy,  and  treats,  as  the  prospectus  has  it, 
of  all  subjects  relating  to  **  interments."  In 
the  number  before  me,  the  frontispiece  en- 
frrarlng— forit  is  illustrated— -represents  **  Tfae 
Embulming  of  Joseph,"  aadtbere  are  two  other 
livelj  "outs:"  one,"The  Shrine  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,"  the  other,  "The  Monument 
of  Qervase  Alard,  Admiral  of  the  Cinque 
Ports."  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  paper  —  it  is  issued  weekly — is  the  long 
list  of  deaths.  Singularly  enough— and  the 
comic  journals  have  not  been  slow  to  note  this 
fact — the  publisher's  name  is  Croht. 

The  Covent  Garden  Promenade  Concerts 
are  a  great  attraction  this  year — more  attrac- 
tive, indeetl,  than  they  have  ever  been  since 
the  time  of  JuUieo.  Arditi  is  a  splendid  con- 
ductor, and  baa  a  fine  body  of  instrnmentalistB 
under  his  sway.  He  has  been  living  us  oharm- 
ing  selections  firom  Mendelssohn  and  Wagner. 
What  an  energetic  Uttlo  man  be  isi  How  he 
enters  into  every  movement  of  his  orchestra  I 
It  was  amusing  to  see  him,  on  the  first  night, 
patting  players  and  singers  on  the  back  and 
giving  them  words  of  praise.  By-the-wav, 
the  new  soloist,  Mademoiselle  Cbristino,  is 
not  a  great  acquisilion.  Her  voioe  is  powerful, 
but  unsympathetic;  moreover,  she  is  by  no 
means  prepossessing  in  appAarance. 

One  of  our  most  recently- issued  volumes 
contains  many  good  anecdotes  anent  fumous 
men.  It  is  called  "  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Fletcher." 
Mrs.  Fletcher  was  the  wife  of  an  able  Scottish 
barrister,  and,  at  the  Ume  "Anld  Beekio" 
was  the  literary  centre  of  Britain,  mixed  a 
good  deal  in  nootety  there.  Here  is  a  pleasant 
extract  from  her  diary : 

"  The  latter  part  of  the  year  1802  was  in- 
teresting to  UH  in  a  public  way,  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jidiniurgh  Seviao.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  bo  acquainted,  more 
or  less  intimately,  with  eeventl  of  the  earliest 
contributors — Mr.  (now  Lord)  Brougham,  Mr. 
Jeffrey  (afterward  Lord  Jeffi^y),  Dr.  John 
Thompson,  Mr.  Jolin  Allen,  Francis  Hemer, 
and  James  Grabame,  the  author  of  The  Sab- 
bath:* .  .  .  The  anthorsbip  of  the  different 
artideB  was  discasoed  at  eveiy  dinner-table, 
and  I  recollect  a  table-talk  oocurrence  which 
must  have  belonged  to  this  year.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
though  not  himself  given  to  ttrientiflo  inquiry 
or  interests,  had  been  so  much  struck  wiUi 
the  logical  and  general  ability  displayed  In  an 
article  of  the  '  Young  Beview '  on  Professor 
Black's  chemistry,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  few 
guests,  of  whom  Henry  Brougham  was  one, 
he  expressed  an  opinion  (while  in  entire  ig- 
norance as  to  the  authorship)  to  the  effect  that 
the  man  who  wrote  that  article  might  do  or  be 
any  thing  he  pleased.  Mr.  Brougham,  who 
was  seated  near  me  at  table,  stretcliod  eagerly 
forward  and  sfud,  'What,  Mr.  Fletcher,  be 
any  thing  1  May  be  be  lord-chancellor  1'  On 
which  my  husband  repeated  bis  words  with 
emphosia,  *Tes,  lord-ohoncollor, or  any  thing 
he  dedres.*  Th\»  opinion  seems  to  confirm 
Lord  Oockbnm's  words  in  another  place 
oonceming  the  young  Henry  Brougham,  of 
the  Speculative  Society,  that  he  even  then 
*  scented  his  quarry  from  afar.'  " 

We  arc  very  fond,  as  you  know,  of  making 
fun  of  the  propensity  some  of  your  American 
journalists  have  for  calling  rival  brothers  of 
the  pen  hard  names,  but,  after  all,  we  our- 
selves have  among  us  not  a  few  redacteura 
who  are  given  to  bespattering  one  anoth- 
er with  uncomplimentary  epithets.  For  in- 
stance, otdy  a      or  so  ago,  the  editor  of  one 


Norwich  paper  nued  the  editorof  anotherKor- 
wich  paper  becnnse  he  (the  editor  of  the  other 
Norwich  paper)  had  called  him  "  a  depraved 
and  despised  wretch,"  and  "a  music -hall 
bounce."  And  he  got  twenty  pounds  as  com- 
pensation, too. 

Certainly  the  two  most  auooesefhl  books 
published  here  tUs  year  are  Mr.  J.  B.  Qreen, 
M.  D.'s,  admirably  full  and  succinct  "Sliort 
History  of  the  English  People,"  and  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Farrar'a  eloquent  "  Life  of  Christ."  The 
former — no  short  history  was  ever  so  unani- 
mously praised  before  —  is  in  its  eighteenth 
thousand,  the  latter  in  its  fifteenth  edition. 
Messrs.  Maomillan,  Mr.  Green's  publishers, 
are,  by-the-way,  about  to  issue  a  three-volume 
library  edition  of  the  "Short  History" — one 
which  will  treat  more  fully  than  the  other  does 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centnriea. 
The  same  firm,  too,  wiU  shortly  publish  a 
work  on  "  The  Bnssian  Power,"  by  Mr.  Ash- 
ton  Dilke,  the  brother  of  ^ir  Charles  Dilke, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Aiktiummy  who  by  this 
time  ie,  I  presnme,  among  yon.  Mr.  Ashton 
Dilke  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  of  late  in 
the  Muscovite  Empire  (hla  father  died  there), 
and  very  few  know  more  about  it  politically ; 
ergoy  we  may  expect  a  volume  which  will  be 
especially  useful  to  politicians  and  statesmen. 
I  have  already  told  y'ou  that  he  is  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Ditpatch,  which,  under  his  rigmt, 
is  picking  up  its  lost  circulation  wonderfully. 
A  complete  edition  of  the  poems  of  that  sweet 
songstress  Miss  Christina  Bossetdis  also  an- 
nounced by  Messrs,  SHaemillan. 

I  am  vety  glad  to  see  that  Olive  Logan  baa 
been  doing  her  best  to  dispel  one  of  the  delu- 
sions into  which  many  of  you  New-Yorkers 
have  fallen.  After  reading  her  recent  lively 
letters  in  the  Dailg  Grophie,  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  no  longer  regard  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  as 
a  kind  of  poetic  savage.  I  myself  met  Mr. 
Miller  once  or  twice  when  he  was  over  hero 
some  months  ago,  and,  I  am  bound  to  add, 
was  most  pleasantly  surprised  by  bis  ways 
and  manners.  A  more  modest,  courteous,  and 
affable  gentleman  could  not  bo  found  in  these 
islands;  moreover,  he  is  an  excellent  conver- 
sationalist. True,  ho  is  somewhat  eccentric 
in  his  dress— but  then  most  bards  are.  I  sha'n't 
forget  for  b  long  while  the  heartiness  with 
which  be  shook  my  hand  on  my  wishing  him 
Qod-ipeed  on  his  departure  for  your  nborec, 
or  Uie  eamestDesB  with  which  he  hade  me 
*'  give  hia  love  to  Bob,"  meaning  Bobert  Bu- 
chanan, whose  poetry  we  had  been  ticking 
about,  and  whom,  by-thc-way,  he  has  never 
seen. 

Gravestone-literature  Is  both  curious  and 
amutiing,  as  has  been  often  shown.  Seldom, 
however,  has  a  more  striking  collection  of 
epitaphs  been  brought  together  than  that  just 
collected  by  a  London  contemporary.  For 
example,  according  to  one  correspondent,  this 
eart  epitaph  is  in  Croydon  ehuroh-yord : 

"  Died  of  a  horse  and  cart ; " 

while  this  equally  suggestive  one  is  in  the 
churoh-yard  of  Penrith : 

"  Heie  lies  Moll, 
Folderolrol"— 

which  surely  must  have  been  written  by  the 
same  liard-hcarted  and  unforgiving  Benedict 
who  inspired  the  following  couplet,  to  be 
fnund  in  the  Old  Gray  ^iars  burying-ground, 
Edinbmxh : 

"  Here  song  In  grave  my  wift  doth  He ; 
How  she's  at  resU-and  ao  am  1 1 " 

Gowalton  chnrch-yard,  Notts,  would  also  seem 
to  be  not  withont  its  quaint  epitaplu;  any- 


way, it  has  one — at  least,  so  another  eorrs. 
spondent  solemnly  assures  us— and  here  it  ii: 

"  She  drank  Kood  ale,  strong  punch,  and  triiK, 
And  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-nine." 

What  will  total-abstainers  say  to  that  t 

Will  Wuxuxl 


BTANLBT'8  FOBTABLB  BOAT 
ASD  SAFT. 

aIiOQBA.FHI0AL  explorers  st  the  prw- 
ent  day  cannot  tta^  to  acknovleJgi 
their  oblation  to  the  inrentor  and  meehu* 
ic  The  EngUah  Arctic  ExpediUon  entm 
upon  its  faozardona  journey  equipped  with  ill 
the  appliances  that  science  could  suggest  at 
genius  invent.  Ice  -  crushers,  chisels,  u- 
chors,  and  knives ;  water-bottles  with  leaUtn 
mouths;  improved  knapsacks  and  snow- 
shoea ;  sledges  and  ice-boats ;  tents  or  im- 
proved pattern  and  compact  form ;  barpoos- 
guns  of  a  form  recently  described  and  iilui- 
trated  in  these  columns ;  and  compact  cook- 
ing apparatus — these  and  mauy  other  eqoil- 
ly  serviceable  articles  were  to  be  found  upoo 
the  list  of  supplies,  nnd  to  these  are  added 
the  many  forms  of  condensed  nnd  preserved 
foods;  the  variety  of  these  b^ng  such  u 
suggested  by  the  pbysiolo^t  as  most  nutri- 
tive and  heat-producing. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  field  of  arctic  explcn- 
tton  alone  that  the  genius  and  cunBtnicti*« 
talent  of  the  traveler  is  called  into  play.  If 
ice-boats  and  sledges  are  needed  for  tbe  jotiN 
ney  to  the  pole,  no  less  are  portable  boats 
and  rafts  desired  by  the  African  explorer. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  roads,  and,  at  timo, 
the  impenetmbleness  of  the  forests  and-jas* 
^es,  the  only  highway  is  the  rlTcr,  to  sad 
from  which  boats  mast  be  carried  by  the  as- 
UTes.  Having  by  his  former  expeticneti 
booome  acquainted  wUb  the  needs  of  tte 
country,  Mr.  H.  H.  Stanley,  under  the  psMs- 
age  of  the  AVw  York  Sitrald  and  London 
Tdegrapk,  seems  to  have  determined  to  enW 
his  old  fields  of  research  more  fully  eqoipptd 
than  before,  and  it  is  to  two  of  his  ingn- 
ious  contrivances  that  attention  is  here 
rected. 

Since  in  these  regions  the  nstives  tn 
their  own  beasts  of  burden,  it  is  evident  thtt 
any  boat,  to  be  of  service  in  the  interior  wi- 
ters  and  great  lakes,  must  be  of  such  a  fotn 
as  to  render  its  transportation  on  the  bicki 
of  the  guides  possible.  Comprebeoding  t)>*> 
need,  Mr.  Stanley  caused  to  beconstrseled 
for  his  use  two  forms  of  sailing-craft,  the 
one  a  boat  and  the  other  a  life-raft. 

The  boat  as  here  illustrated  is,  when  pot 
together,  forty  feet  long  and  «ix  feet  f»f 
inches  wide.  It  is  composed  of  five  wat» 
proof  sections,  which  may  be  firmly  united 
by  meuis  oF  bolts  and  clamps.  This  eisft, 
the  largest  that  has  yet  floated  in  the  riven 
of  interior  AfHca,  has  been  lAristened  lbs 
Livingstone.  The  lifWaft,  as  shown  In  the 
second  illustration.  Is  of  &  form  that  nif^t 
wisely  be  adopted  for  use  nearer  home.  It  fa 
composed  of  six  India-rubber  pontoon-tnbes, 
which  may  be  inflated  at  pleasure  by  meant 
of  bellows.  These  tubes  rest  transwsely  on 
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STANLEY'S  PORTABLE  BOAT. 


STANLEY'S  PORTABLE  RAFT. 


three  keels,  to  which  are  loabed  the  poles 
shown  abore.  The  bow  and  stem  coDHiat  of 
trUogolar  compartmenta,  and  the  whole  dur- 
ing transportation  ma;  be  packed  iu  a  con- 
venient form.  Its  whole  weight  is  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  can  be  divided  into  five 
loads  of  sixty  pounds  each.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  this  raft  the  explorer  bss  given  to  our 
iteamship  companies  a  liiot  that  might  wise- 
ly be  heeded.  As  Stanley  starts  out  on  a 
joarney  of  general  exploration,  we  doubt  not 
that  these  faciUiies  for  water-travel  will  add 
greatly  to  the  success  of  bis  schemes.  Pos- 
sibly it  remains  for  him  to  explore  that 
mightieat  of  Africau  riverH,  the  Congo  —  a 
work  which  the  Otographiccd  Maffozine  re- 
gards as  "  the  most  worthy  object  of  an  ATri- 
caa  explorer,"  adding  that  "he  who  succeeds 
in  laying  open  the  hidden  secrets  of  that  fa- 
mous stream  will  rank  second  to  none  in  the 
glorious  roll  of  English  travelers."  Should 
it  happen,  howeTer,  that  tbia  honor  sliould 
fall  upon  an  American,  we  are  certain  that  our 
contemporary  will  be  equally  willing  to  grant 
bim  all  the  praise  that  he  will  merit.  Al- 
ready Staaley  has  a  rival  in  this  field  should 
he  choose  to  enter  it,  but  we  doubt  not  Lieu- 
teoaut  Cameron  would  wt;lcomo  him  us  did 
Uvlngptone,  and  avail  himself  of  these  mod. 
era  appliances  to  aid  in  the  prosecatiou  of  a 
work  that,  according  to  the  worthy  authority 
above  quoted,  may  be  regarded  as  "the 
grandest  geographical  exploit  achieved  doriug 
the  present  century." 


W.  H.  Dau,  the  Alaskan  explorer,  oon- 
tiibates  to  the  Atntriean  IHUuralitt  for  August 
an  exoeedingly  interesting  and  valnable  paper 
on  Alaskan  mummies.  At  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  Alphonse  Fmart  as  oommia- 
■ioner  of  the  Freoeh  Oovernmeut  to  explore 
and  report  on  the  ethnology  past  and  present 
of  our  nowly-aoqnired  Territory  of  Alaska, 
we  ventured  tlio  aaaaranoe  that,  ns  the  result 
of  the  combined  labors  of  Messrs.  Dall  and 
Pinartf  detuded  aoqaiBitlons  to  oar  present 
knowledge  of  tluU  country  might  be  looked 


for.  The  oommunication  to  whiflh  we  refer 
embodies  the  results  of  these  obaervations  in 
one  branch  of  research,  and  from  it  we  con- 
dense as  follows :  The  0Bctice  of  preserving 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  in  vo^tue  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
the  Eodlak  Archipelago  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery,  and  probably  had  been  the  custom 
smong  them  for  centuries  before.  So  hard 
and  unyielding  is  the  eoil  in  these  regions  that 
burial  is  impraotioable,  and,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  process  of  erematiou,  it  is 
the  present  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Clinokohee  peninsula,  on  the  Asiatio  side  of 
Behring  Strait,  to  expose  their  dead  on  some 
hill-side  to  the  tender  mercies  of  bears,  dogs, 
and  foxes.  In  the  Yukon  Valley,  where  tim- 
ber abounds,  the  dead  are  placed  in  wooden 
coffins,  which  are  elevated  on  four  posts.  As  a 
further  protection  against  wild  beastfl,  long 
strips  of  fur  or  cloth  are  fasteaod  to  thene 
posts,  the  agitation  of  which  by  the  wind 
serves  to  frighten  away  the  intruders.  In  cer- 
tuin  instances  the  bodies  are  doubled  up  to 
economize  space,  others  are  packed  around 
with  clay,  while  the  Norvikakhat  Indians 
sometimes  place  their  dead  erect,  surrounding 
the  body  by  hewn  timbers  seeured  like  the 
staves  of  a  cask.  On  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
however,  the  soil  is  unfrozen,  but  wood  is 
scarce,  the  only  source  of  supply  being  that 
which  is  drifted  on  the  shore  by  ocean-cur- 
rents. Abundant  oavos  also  exist,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  wild  animals  renders  the  exercise  of 
more  imposing  burial-rites  possible.  Hence  it 
is  that  in  these  quarters  we  find  more  atten- 
tion given  to  the  burial  or  preservation  of  the 
dead.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  noticed  by  Pro- 
fessor Dall,  that  no  people  have  ever  adopted 
the  plan  of  committing  their  dead  to  the  sea. 
Passing  ft-om  these  descriptions  of  the  prac- 
tioes  of  the  ruder  tribes,  t)ie  writer  describes 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Kaniag  and  Aleut 
branches  of  the  Esquimau  stock  in  preserving 
the  dead.  The  body  was  prepared  by  making 
an  opening  in  the  pelvic  region  and  removing 
oil  the  internal  organs.  The  cavity  was  then 
filled  with  dry  grass,  and  the  body  placed  in 
running  water.  Tliis  in  a  short  time  removed 
all  the  fatty  portloDs,  leaving  only  the  skin 
and  muscular  tisanea.  The  knees  were  then 


brought  up  to  the  ohin,  and  the  whole  body 
secured  as  compactly  as  possible  by  cords. 
The  bones  of  the  arms  were  sometimes  broken 
to  facilitate  the  process  of  compression,  tn 
this  posture  the  remains  were  dried.  Tliiit 
required  a  good  deal  of  attention,  the  exuding 
moisture  being  carefully  wiped  off  from  time 
to  time.  When  thoroughly  dried  the  cords 
were  removed,  and  the  body  usually  wrapped 
in  a  shirt  mode  of  the  skins  of  aquatic  birds 
with  the  ftathers  on,  and  variously  trimmed 
and  ornamented  wit^  exceedingly  fine  em- 
broideryt  Over  tlus  were  wrapped  pieocs  of 
matting  made  of  elymns-flbre  earefully  pre- 
pared. This  matting  varies  ^m  quite  coarse 
to  exceedingly  fine,  tihe  best  rivaling  the  most 
delicate  work  of  the  natives  of  Fayal.  The  tech- 
nical and  artistic  skill  ehown  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  this  matting  is  oae  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive facts  elicited  by  these  observations. 
In  certain  instances  a  further  water  proof  cov- 
ering was  added.  This  was  made  from  the 
split  intestines  of  the  sea-lion  seVed  together. 
The  exterior  covering  was  usually  mode  fVom 
the  akins  of  the  sea-otter  orotherfur-animnls, 
and  the  whole  was  finally  iociosed  in  a  case  of 
seal-skins,  coarse  matting,  or  aimllsr  material 
secured  firmly  by  cords,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
be  capable  of  suspension.  This  esse  was 
sometimes  cradle-shaped,  especially  when  the 
bo^  was  that  of  an  Inftot  In  the  latter  case 
it  was  often  composed  of  wood  ornamented  in 
a  crude  &8hion,  and  painted  wj^h  red,  green, 
or  blue  native  pigments.  The  whole,  being 
carved  or  adorned  with  pendants  of  carved 
wood,  witts  then  suspended  by  braided  cords  of 
whale-sinew  from  two  wooden  hoops  like  the 
arches  used  in  the  game  of  croquet.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  of  these  acts  of  devotion  as 
exhibited  in  the  very  nature  of  the  work  de- 
soribed  without  having  awakened  in  the  heart 
sentiments  of  tender  sympathy  and  pity  for 
the  devoted  friends,  and  mont  of  all  the  loving 
mothers  who,  away  among  thou  rook-bor- 
dered and  see-encom passed  islands,  centuries 
ago  felt,  as  we  feel,  the  same  pure  reverence 
for  the  dead  and  the  same  worthy  desire  to 
honor  their  remain)*.  So  constant  and  de- 
voted was  this  love  of  the  Aleutian  mother  for 
her  child  that  we  are  told  that  the  body  of  the 
little  one,  after  being  dressed  in  the  richest  of 
garments  that  her  industry  and  skill  could 
provide,  was  often  retained  in  the  house  for 
months,  where  its  presence  doubtless  taught 
the  same  lesson  of  love  and  hope  that  the 
mother  of  this  day  still  heeds  and  hearkens  to. 
While  the  ethnologist  and  historian  acknowl- 
edge their  obligation  to  these  explorers  forthe 
service  rendered  to  soienoe  by  their  fslthfttl 
researches,  others  who  read  may  not  wait  for 
their  decision  before  advancing  to  daim  a  will- 
ing kinship  witli  that  race  whose  love  and  rev- 
erence for  their  dead  make  their  memory  wor- 
thy of  all  honor  by  the  living. 

Wbilx  engaged  in  the  same  general  field 
of  research  as  that  indicated  in  the  above  re- 
port of  Professors  DaU  and  Pinart,  Henry 
Oilman,  of  Detroit,  directs  the  attention  of 
anthropologists  to  the  artificial  perforation  of 
the  cranium,  a  singular  practice  connected 
with  the  burial  ceremonies  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  this  oountry.  This  practice  or  rite 
consisted  in  the  boring,  probably  with  a  mde 
stone  implement,  of  a  i^roular  aperture  in  the 
oentral  portion  at  the  top  of  the  aknil.  This 
hole  is  of  a  diameter  varying  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  on  inch,  and  Is  flaring  at  the  sn^ 
face.  The  examples  that  suggest  the  present 
inquiry  were  taken  respectively  from  the  grent 
mound  on  the  river  Booge,  Michigan,  and  from 
a  mound  on  the  Sable  Biver.  From  this  latter 
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mound  from  ten  to  flfteeD  sknlls  were  taken, 
all  simiUi-ly  perforated.  Tiiese  skulls  were 
isolated,  no  other  remaioB  having  been  in- 
terred with  them.  A  akall  found  at  Saginaw, 
MioMgan,  had  three  perforations,  arranged 
about  the  central  part  of  the  oranium.  While 
Mr.  Oilman  heaitatea  to  advance  even  an  hy- 
pothesis rejjarding  the  purpose  oreause  of  this 
praotica.  Dr.  Prunt^rea  regards  the  motive,  as 
respects  a  similar  treatment  of  the  neolithic 
skulls  of  the  Lozdre,  as  either  medical  or  bq- 
peratitious.  Attribntiog  (Useaae  to  supernatu- 
ral agencies,  he  deems  it  probable  .that  the 
opening  vss  made  lo  order  that  the  evil  spirit 
might  escape  through  it.  As  these  latter  skulls 
are  those  of  men  existing  daring  the  prehis- 
toric, polished  Stone  age,  the  signUicsnoe 
of  this  theoiy,  should  it  be  established  as  a 
correct  one,  is  apparent,  in  defining  to  s  cer- 
tain degree  the  intellectual  atatna  of  tlieso  peo- 
ple, and  the  existence  of  certain  crude,  reli- 
gious ideas  among  them.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Pruni^res  that,  in  certain  instanoea,  the 
Bubjeots  lived  for  Beveral  years  after  having 
had  their  skulls  trepanned  in  tbe  manner  in- 
dicated. As  there  is  no  evidenoe  that  these 
prehistoric  surgeons  or  sorcerers  worked  with 
any  but  stone  instruments,  it  is  evident  that 
with  these  they  bad  become  exceedingly  ex- 
pert, ^nce  the  operation  of  trepanning,  even 
with  all  the  modem  appliaooei,  is  yet  regarded 
as  one  oalHng  fbr  ths  szercise  of  great  skill 
and  profeasionsl  knowledge. 

AvovBL  method  for  propelling  or  towing 
canal-boats  lias  recently  been  introduced  in 
Belgium,  which  is  descrilied  in  the  SeUni\fie 
American  as  follows:  "The  tow-path  is  laid 
with  a  single  rail,  weighing  some  sixteen 
pounds  to  tbe  yard,  and  fixed  on  traverses  a 
little  more  than  three  feet  apart.  Tbe  locomo- 
tive has  four  wheels,  two  of  which  are  placed 
directly  along  the  axis  of  the  vehicle,  one  in 
advance  of  the  other,  and  the  others  one  at 
either  side.  The  first  pair  ore  directing  and 
tlie  seoond  driving  wheels.  Tbe  diraoting- 
vhaels  are  grooved  and  fit  the  r^l ;  tbe  others 
have  mbber  tTres,  whloh  give  porohsae  on  the 
macadamized  road,  and  wbioh  press  thereon 
to  the  extent  of  6.07  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  By  means  of  a  simple  meobanism,  the 
weight  of  the  machine  maybe  thrown  upon  ei- 
ther tbe  driving  or  directing  wheels  at  will.  In 
the  former  cose  the  maximam,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter tbe  minimum,  of  adherence  is  obtained,  to 
suit  the  conditions  of  a  loaded  or  an  empty 
boat.  There  is  but  a  single  road,  with  rotary 
engines  provided  at  suitable  distances.  £aoh 
looomotive  tows  one  boot;  and  when  a  meet- 
ing takes  place  of  two  traveling  in  opposite 
directions,  ths  eni^nes  change  boats  and  re- 
trace their  paths.  The  locomotives  weigh  four 
tans  each,  and  travel  about  three  miles  an 
hoar,  with  fbtl  boats,  carrying  a  oargo  of  one 
'huni^d  and  fif^  tons  each.*'  This  method 
is  doobtlesB  a  novel  one,  but  the  qnestion  nat- 
urally arises.  In  what  degree  is  it  better  than 
the  common  two-traok  railway,  sinoe,  thoogh 
but  one  rail  is  used,  thwe  ia  need  <tf  a  oarefal 
grading  of  the  whole  road-bedl 

OuB  resden  will  recall  the  fact  announced 
in  these  columns  that  the  dost  and  ashes  from 
the  voloaaoes  of  Iceland  were  conveyed  upon 
the  wind  to  Sweden,  where  they  fell  in  dense 
clouds,  thoB  annonndng  in  advance  of  the  regn- 
lar  newa-ohanoels  tbe  disasten  that  ocossioned 
them.  AnotberinddentillasttatingthA  power 
of  the  wind  as  a  oonv^w  of  solid  matter  is 
given  hy  Dr.  Hawtrey  Benson,  of  Dablin. 
This  relates  to  a  fall  of  hay  that  was  observed 
at  Alookstown.   As  described  in  l^xtwn  it  ap- 


peared in  the  form  of  "  a  nnniber  <^  dark  floo- 
oulent  bodies  floating  slowly  down  through 

the  air  from  a  groat  height,  appearing  as  if 
falling  from  a  very  henvy,  dark  cloud,  which 
hung  over  the  house."  The  pieces  of  bay 
picked  up  were  wet,  "  as  if  a  very  heavy  dew 
had  been  deposited  on  it.  The  average 
weight  of  the  larger  flocks  was  probably  not 
more  than  one  or  two  ounces,  and,  fi-om  that, 
all  wizes  were  perceptible  down  to  a  simple 
blade.  The  air  was  very  calm,  with  a  gentle 
under-current  firom  southeast  j  the  clouds  were 
moving  in  an  npper-ourrent  from  south-south- 
wesL*'  The  air  was  tolerably  warm  and  dry, 
and  the  phenomenon  is  thus  socounted  for  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Ifoore;  "  The  coincldenee  of  a  hot 
sun  and  two  airHjorrents  probably  oaused  tbe 
devolopment  of  a  whirlwind  some  distanoe  to 
the  south  of  Monkstown.  By  it  the  hay  was 
raised  Into  tbe  air,  to  £ill,.as  already  desoribed, 
over  Monkstown  and  the  adjoining  district." 

Thb  annoancement  is  now  made  that  the 
Bessemer  Stcumbout  Company  is  in  liquida- 
tion, and  that  the  Channel  steamsLip  Besse- 
mer is  for  sale.  At  the  same  time  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  Gaatal'  ~  '  s  reooiving  praise  for 
her  eea-going  qualities.  Our  readers,  who,  by 
tbe  aid  of  illnatrated  deseiiptionst  have  been 
fully  instmoted  as  to  the  pecolisrities  of  these 
two  rival  vessels,  will  recall  the  novel  features 
in  their  oonatmotion  —  the  Bessemer  being  a 
fonr-wbeeled  Bteomsliip,  and  fitted  op  with 
an  oscillating  cabin,  while  the  Gostslla  Is  a 
double-hulled  vessc^  The  failure  of  the  Bes- 
semer is  said  to  be  "  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  requisite  accommodations  in  the  French 
harbors."  Notwithstanding  thia  statement, 
the  pnblio  will  doubtless  be  persuaded  that 
the  real  trouble  is  with  the  oscillating  cabin, 
which  proved  to  be  unwieldy  and  useless  in  a 
rough  sea.  Should  it,  however,  be  proved  that 
the  defect  is  with  the  harbors  and  not  the  ves- 
sel, we  donbt  not  that  Mr.  Bessemer  will  per- 
sist in  his  phui,  and  adapt  his  cabin  to  a  ves- 
sel of  less  drought.  That  so  experienced  an 
engineer  should  have  intrusted  tbe  modeling 
and  oonstrnotion  of  his  vessel  to  those  who 
were  so  incompetent  as  to  build  it  of  too  great 
a  draught  for  th  e  well-known  harbor  of  Calais, 
can  hardly  be  believed.  Hence  this  enterpris- 
ing and  experienced  enpueer  will  be  com- 
pelled to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  his 
cabin  or  own  up  to  its  failure,  and  the  oonse- 
qnent  sale  of  tbe  Bessemer. 

Should  the  movement  against  the  indis- 
criminate practice  of  vivisection,  which  is 
now  being  made  in  England,  prove  success- 
ful, the  efi'orts  of  American  workers  in  the 
same  cause  will  be  greatiy  lightened.  For  this 
reason  the  contest  becomes  one  of  more  than 
mere  local  interest.  While  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  English  physiologists  have  de- 
clared in  fsvor  of  greater  restriction  in  the 
practice,  others  are  coming  forward  in  its  de- 
fense. As  it  is  probable  that  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  mast  come  in  the  form  of 
legislative  action,  it  seems  wise  that  the  peo- 
ple, whose  voice  Is  law,  should  be  so  advised 
sa  to  act  intelligently  on  the  qnestion.  Tbe 
position  we  have  heretofore  taken  is  one  that 
still  appears  to  us  the  only  wise  and  tenable 
one:  viz.,  no  vivlseotion  bIibII  be  permitted 
tbe  only  purpc»se  of  which  is  to  establish  or 
demonstrate  a  recognized  physiological  truth  ; 
no  such  operation  shall  be  permitted  when 
every  needed  result  can  he  obtained  afler  the 
previous  administration  of  sn  anftsthetic;  and 
finally  if,  in  the  course  of  original  research, 
vivlseetlon  is  deemed  neoeseaiy,  it  shall  he 
praotised  eidier  by  or  in  the  preseuoe  of  pro- 


fesson  of  recognixad  position,  whose  fled^ 
shall  be  exacted  that  the  oocstioniso&evhicli 
calls  for  the  operation  upon  the  eonielDni,fiv- 
Ing  snb}ect. 

'  '  It  is  announced  that  Professor  Proctor  ii 
agun  to  visit  thia  country  on  a  lecturbg  tout. 
He  will  lecture  before  the  same  aadieccn 
wiiioh  listened  to  him  before,  opening  witki 
second  oourae  of  twelve  lectures  before  tht 
Lowell  institute,  Boston,  .\fter  fulfllUnit  lui 
Eastern  engagements,  he  will  extend  biilinei 
so  as  to  include  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans, 
and  Quebec.  We  have  bad  frequent  oocasion, 
since  Professor  Proctor's  departure,  to  r«fet 
to  his  favorable  commendations  of  Americiii 
science  and  scientific  methods,  and,  on  iIk 
principle  that  "he  who  would  have  friendi 
must  show  himRclf  friendly,"  Professor  Proc- 
tor returns  stire  of  a  hearty  welcome ;  add  to 
this  his  recognized  ability  as  a  student  tod 
popular  lecturer,  and  we  feel  safe  In  proimting 
for  him  full  and  apprecnative  andiencea. 

Dcsrao  tbe  early  preparation  fortbaEnj^ 
lish  Arctic  Expedition,  we  annonnced  thtt  t 
request  bad  been  made  for  the  privilege  of 
using  the  provisions  that  were  left  at  Dim) 
by  the  American  party  led  by  the  Ule  Cip. 
tain  Hall ;  we  now  learn  that  these  proviiiom 
have  been  found,  in  a  fair  state  of  proservitioo, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  source  of  oongrttotttioD 
that  what  might  well  have  been  supposed  to 
be  lost  may  yet  serve  to  ud  in  tbe  prosecutiui 
of  the  work  for  which  they  were  oricinally  in- 
tended. 


HOTBWOBTHT  TBm&S  OLSASED  HERE 
AKO  THBRB. 

"TTTE  glean  from  a  recent  pamphlet,  by  J. 

*  '  Lewis  Farley,  Esq.,  on  "  The  Dedtne 
of  Turkey,"  a  few  significant  statements: 

No  matter  what  their  origin,  however,  tbt 
fint  thought  of  modem  Turkish  statesmeti  ii 
to  make  money.   They  know  their  tenure  of 
office  is  insecure,  and  they  self  o  their  oppv- 
tanity.   It  is  true,  there  was  always  pcaili- 
tion  and  corruption  at  the  Porte,  but  tbeie 
habitual  vices  were,  to  some  extent,  kept  b 
check  by  Fuad  and  A'oli.    Sinoe  tbe  Uttet't 
death,  however,  all  control  has  ceased,  tod 
corruption  is  the  rule  from  the  highest  to  tbe 
lowest.    Their  creed  is  :   "  The  countir  is 
going  hopelessly  to  the  dogs ;  let  us  ^ok  ev* 
of  ourmUiet:^  When  Mahmond  Paaha  fell  from 
power  in  Angnst,  1872,  amid  the  execrations 
of  the  populace,  there  was  a  little  sum  of  £100,- 
000  fouad  to  he  missing,  for  which  he  hid 
given  an  order  under  hia  own  hand ;  and  this 
money  has,  I  believe,  never  yet  been  soeonnttd 
for.   In  England,  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  the  prime-minister  receives  £6,000  per 
annum ;  in  Turkey,  tbe  poorest  country  in 
Europe,  the  grond-virier  draws  £80,000  a  year, 
while  the  civil-list,  and  the  salaries  of  all  the 
high  officials,  are  vastly  more  than  thoie  of 
the  queen  and  ministers  of  Oreat  Britain. 
Mr.  T.  BraBsey,  the  honorable  member  for 
Hastings,  who  is  on  a  cruise  in  his  yscht,  the 
Sunbeam,  bos  sent  home  for  pablioatioo  a  s^ 
ries  of  letters  relating  to  bis  voyage.  Dating 
from  Constantinople,  be  writes,  relative  to  the 
Government  of  Turkey :  "  Tbe  authoriud 
dvil-llst  of  the  anltan  ia  abont  £1,SOO,000, 
and,  hy  means  of  more  or  less  arbitrary  gnnt>) 
it  is  aetually  Uttie  short  of  £S,OM>,000  a  year. 
All  along  the  shores  of  the  Bospoma  vast  psl- 
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aeesind  elabonta  Uoikt  occor  in  snccflSBion  at 
a  distance  at  a  little  more  tbas  a  mile  apart. 
Some  of  these  buildinga  are  famished  in  the 
most  costl;  style.  Tlie  daily  dinner  of  the 
saltan — he  always  dines  alone  —  consista  of 
ninety-four  dishes  ;  and  ten  other  mcala  are 
prepared  in  case  it  should  be  bis  fancy  to  poj^ 
take  of  them.  He  has  eight  hundred  horses, 
seven  hundred  wives,  attended  and  guarded 
by  three  hondred  and  fifty  eunuchs.  For  this 
enonnons  household  forty  thousand  oxen  are 
yeariy  alaugbtered ;  and  the  purveyom  are  re- 
quired to  famish  daily  two  hundred  sheep, 
ooe  hundred  lambs  or  goats,  ten  caives,  two 
bnodred  hens,  two  hundred  pairs  of  pullets, 
one  hundred  pairs  of  pigeons,  and  fifty-  green- 
geete.  Between  the  profligate  luxury  of  the 
•stablialiment  of  tlie  sovereign  and  the  miser- 
able poverty  of  too  many  of  his  subjeots,  the 
oontrast  is  truly  melanoboly.  The  incomes  of 
the  priuoipal  ministers  of  state  are  such  as 
would  grievously  shock  the  radical  reformers 
of  our  own  coaniry.  The  salary  of  the  grand- 
vixier  is  £30,000 ;  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
£16,000;  of  the  Minister  of  PnbUo  Works, 
£11,000 ;  and  ao  in  proportion  for  the  other 
principal  ministers." 

That,  however,  is  not  all.  Eaeh  miuUtertal 
department  is  supposed  to  have  its  own  sepa- 
rate budget,  but  that  budget  is  alwi^a  ex- 
ceeded. Bvety  department  issues  its  own 
DHmfafe  or  promissory  notes,  and  these  man- 
daU  are  disooanted  at  heavy  interest  by  the 
local  tMnkera,  who  thus  realize  enormous  for- 
tunes. I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  state  that 
the  issue  of  treasury  bonds  is  pemioious 
m.  It  is  the  abuse,  and  not  the  use,  of  such 
obligations  to  which  exception  must  be  taken ; 
the  abuse  consisting  in  converting  that  which 
should  be  a  temporary — and,  in  such  nense,  a 
justifiable  expedient  for  the  ssKistitncc  of  the 
treasury — into  a  perpetual  nnnuity  on  the  im- 
perial revenue.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
correctly  estimate  tlie  income  of  the  state,  but 
it  is  even  still  more  impossible  to  estimate  its 
expenditure.  Expenditure  without  limit  is, 
if  any  thing,  worse  thau  uncertainty  of  iu- 
4»>me,  but  when  the  two  are  eombined,  the  dif- 
fleulties  of  the  situation  are  indefinitely  in- 
ereased.  To  remodel  the  fiscal  system  so  as 
to  insure  a  sufficiency  of  revenue,  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  task  far  beyond  the  capaoities  of  the 
present  ministers  of  the  Porte,  whereas  the 
issue  otmaadaU  and  treasury  bonds  is  an  op- 
eration which  commends  itself  for  its  simpli- 
city and  facility  of  execution. 

This  borrowing  continues  until  the  money- 
lenders have  no  more  cash  to  advance,  and 
then  comes  the  necciisity  for  a  new  loan.  Prom- 
ises of  flnan<dal  reform  are  lavishly  made,  a 
prospeotua  la  issued,  the  local  ttankers  Of  Con- 
atantinople  oonvert  their  mandata  and  treasury 
bonds  into  the  new  stock,  and,  when  a  quota- 
tion ia  obt^ned  on  the  stook-eiohange,  the 
bonds  are  gradually  transfbrred  into  the  hands 
of  the  unsuspecting  English  investor.  The 
goveroment  and  the  local  financiers  are  then 
in  a  position  to  resume  the  same  system  of 
borrowing  and  lendinir,  with  the  same  inevi- 
table result ;  the  only  persons  really  benefited 
being  the  ministers  and  9ar<if».  Not  a  piaster 
is  spent  In  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country,  or  in  Improving  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

The  whole  financial  system  ia,  in  fact,  as 
far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  a  gigantic  sbam 
— s  afaam,  in  the  manipulation  which  the 
miidst«rs  and  the  local  bankers  accumulate 
we«Itfa«  and  the  state  accumulates  debt ;  in 
wbioh  the  morals  of  the  eommnnlty  are  aystem- 
iiti«ally  s^tped,  and  the  estate  of  the  4^ixen 
sjBtani^ioidly  plundered.  IfTnrkey  is  doomed 


to  fall,  she  will  owe  het  destruction  to  the 
want  of  honor  and  capacity  in  her  rulers,  and 
her  decline  will  date  from  the  death  of  A'ali 
Pasha.  Tho  root  of  the  evil,  which  is  fast 
bringing  Turkey  to  ruin,  itt  the  nncheoked  ex- 
travagance of  tlie  civil-list,  and  the  irrespon- 
sible expenditure  iu  tlie  ministerial  depart- 
ments of  the  state. 


Tbx  lateBt  poem  by  Robert  Buchanan  la 
from  an  Irish  legmd,  and  bears  the  title  of 

"  The  Faery  Reaper : " 

*Tis  on  Ell  an  0  wen, 

There's  laughter  surely  1 
For  the  Fays  are  sowing 

Their  golden  grain. 
It  springs  by  moonlight 

So  stilly  and  purely, 
And  It  drinks  no  sunlight. 

Or  silver  rain ; 
Though  the  shoots  aporeeping 

ISo  man  may  see, 
When  men  are  reaping. 

It  reaped  most  be ; 
But  to  rea|>  it  rightly, 

With  sickle  keen, 
They  must  lead  there  nightly 

A  pure  colleen  I 

Ves,  pure  completely 

Must  be  that  mtudes. 
Just  feeling  sweetly 

Her  love'a^rst  dream. 
Should  one  steal  thither 

With  evil  laden, 
The  crop  woald  wither 

In  the  pale  moon^s  beam  I 
For  midnighta  seven, 

While  ail  men  sleep, 
'^eath  the  silent  heaven 

The  maid  must  reap ; 
And  the  sweeter  and  whiter 

Of  soul  ia  she, 
The  toetter  and  brighter 

Will  that  harvest  bo  1 

In  Lough  Buwn's  bosom 

The  Isle  is  lying. 
Like  a  bright-green  blossom 
On  a  maiden's  breast — 
There  the  water>eagle* 

O'crhead  ia  fiying, 
And  beneath  the  sea-gull 
Doth  build  its  nest. 
And  across  the  water 

A  f:irm  gleamed  fair, 
And  the  farmer's  daughter 

Dwelt  lonely  there: 
And  on  Eilanowen 

She*d  flic  and  sing, 
When  the  Fays  were  sowiug 

Their  seeds  in  spring. 

She  coidd  not  hear  them, 

Nor  see  them  peeping ; 
Though  she  wandered  near  them 

The  spring-tide  through. 
When  the  grouse  was  crowing, 

The  trout  was  leaping. 
And  with  harebells  blowing 
The  bunks  were  blue. 
Itut  not  fey  moonlight 

She  du-ed  to  stay. 
Only  by  sunlight 

She  went  that  way. 
And  ou  Eilanowen 

They  walked  each  night, 
Uer  footprints  sowing 

With  UUes  white  1 

*  The  osprsy. 


When  the  sua  above  her 

Was  brightly  blazing. 
She'd  bare  (God  love  her  I) 

Each  round  white  limb. 
Unseen,  unnoted, 

Save  fay-folk  gazing, 
Dark-baired,  white- throated, 

SheM  strip  to  swim  1 
Out  yonder  blushing 

A  space  she'd  stand. 
Then  falter  flushing 

Across  the  strand- 
Till  the  bright  still  water 

Would  sparkle  sweet. 
As  it  kissed  and  caught  ber 

From  nec^  to  feet ! 

There,  sparkling  round  her 

With  fond  caresses, 
It  clasped  her,  crowned  her, 

Hy  maiden  fiur  1 
Then,  brighter  glowing 

From  its  ctystal  kisses, 
Tho  bright  drops  flowing 

From  her  dripping  hidr, 
Outleapiiig,  mnning 

Beneath  the  sky. 
The  bright  light  sunning 

Iler  limbs,  slie'd  fly — 
And  with  tinkling  laughter 

Of  elfin  bowers, 
The  Fays  ran  after 

With  fruit  and  flowers  I 

Could  the  Fays  behold  her. 

Nor  long  to  gain  herl 
From  foot  to  shoulder 

None  white  as  she ! 
They  cried,  "  God  keep  her, 

No  sorrow  stain  her  I 
The  FoCry  Reaper 

In  troth  she'll  be  I" 
With  stalks  of  amber 

And  ailvem  cars, 
From  earth's  dark  chamber 

The  grain  appears. 
'Tis  harvest  weather! 

The  moon  swims  high  1 
And  they  flock  together 

Withelfln  cry! 

Now,  long  and  truly 

Fd  loved  that  maiden ; 
And  served  her  duly 

With  kiss  and  sign  ; 
And  that  same  season 

My  soul  love^laden 
Had  found  sweet  reason 
To  wish  her  mine. 
For  ber  cheek  grew  paler, 

Her  laughter  less, 
And  what  might  ail  her 

I  could  not  guess. 
Each  harvest  morrow 

We  kissing  met. 
And  with  weary  sorrow 

Her  eyes  seemed  wet. 

"  Oh,  speak,  mavoumeen, 

What  ails  ye  nightly ! 
For  sure  each  morning 

'Tis  sad  ye  seem  1 " 
Her  eyes  not  weeping 

Looked  on  me  brightly ; 
Each  night  when  sleepbig 
I  dream  a  dream. 
*Tis  on  Eilanowen 

I  seem  to  be. 
And  bright  grain  growing 

I  surely  see ; 
A  golden  sickle 

My  fingers  keep. 
And  my  slow  tears  trickle 

On  what  I  reap  1 
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"  The  moon  is  gleaminfr. 

The  fafiries  frather, 
Like  glov-wonns  gleuninn, 

Thdr  effls  flash  quldc ; 
I  ti7  white  reaping 

To  name  '  Our  Father ! ' 
But  round  me  leaping 

The;  pinoh  and  prick- 
On  the  stslks  of  amber. 

On  the  silvern  ears, 
They  oliog,  tliey  clamber, 

Till  day  appears  1 
And  here  I'm  waking 

In  bed,  once  more, 
H.V  bonea  all  aohing, 

hurt  Aill  sore  1» 

I  kissed  her,  orTing, 

*'  Qod  bless  fonr  reaping  I 

For  sure  no  sighing 

Can  set  you  free. 
They'll  bless  your  wedding 

Who  vex  your  sleeping; 
So  do  their  biddintt, 

Ua  cushla  chree  I 
But  oh,  remember  I 

Tour  fate  ie  cast, 
And  ere  Deoember 

Hath  fairly  past, 
The  Fa6ry  Beaper 

Uust  be  a  bride. 
Or  a  sad,  cold  sleeper 

On  the  green  bill-«ide  I  '* 

"  Sure  wedding's  bettor 

Than  dying  sadly  1" 
She  smiled,  and  set  her 
Soft  band  in  mine. 
For  three  nights  after 

She  labored  gladly, 
'Mid  fairy  laughter. 

And  did  not  pine; 
And  when  the  seven 

Iiong  nights  were  ran, 
Full  irell'neath  heaven 

That  work  was  done : 
Their  sbesTas  were  slanted, 

Their  harvest  made, 
And  no  more  they  wanted 

A  mortal's  aid. 

Thi  Royal  Statute  BevUion  Commission 
of  Kigland  hare,  in  their  labors  of  coodensing 

and  revising  the  enactments  of  Parliament, 
unearthed  many  strange  old  laws.  The  sub- 
joined, pertaining  thereto,  is  from  the  Lon- 
don DaUif  Newt: 

Id  the  oonrse  of  thetr  labors  the  oommia-. 
aioners  have  brought  to  light  carious  and  for- 
gotten pieces  of  legislation.  They  have  dug 
np  strange  Uwi,  qidte  as  suggestive  and  aa 
alien  to  our  modern  world  as  the  flint  knives 
of  an  early  (uvilication  found  in  the  drift-de- 
posits. Until  the  other  day  there  were  in 
fitrce,  or  at  leaat  tbere  were  to  be  found  In  the 
atatote  -  book,  enactments  more  fitted  for  a 
eommanity  of  Buahmen  than  for  Englishmen, 
ft  proTokea  someUmes  a  shudder,  and  some- 
times a  smile,  to  read  of  the  terrible  or  quaint 
engines  which  were  slumbering  in  retirement. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  until  1868  the 
Statute  of  Lnborers  was  regularly  printed  aa 
portion  of  the  law  of  tlie  land.  The  ourioas 
foreigner  who  oonsnlted  our  statutes  twenty 
yeara  ago  would  there  And  that  Parliament,  to 
restrtin  the  malice  of  idle  andwieked  servants 
who  wished  exces^ve  wages,  "to  the  greet 
damage  of  the  great  men,*'  had  named  the 
wages  whioh  servants  must  he  willing  to  re- 
auve,  and  had  ordered  that "  atooka  be  made 


'in  every  town*'  for  the  punishment  of  the  ill- 
eonditioned  and  the  nngratefhl  hay-maker  not 
oontent  with  the  atatutory  penny  a  day,  or  the 
thresher  who  stood  out  for  more  thui  two- 
peuoe-half^nny  a  quarter.  This  is  not  the 
only  statute  lately  in  force  or  regularly  re- 
printed whioh  breathes  a  sublime  disregard  of 
political  economy.  Uow  astoniabed  would  be 
the  city  to  learn  that  it  is  only  a  few  years 
since  the  statute-book  declared  that  no  man 
ahall  take  profit  by  exchange  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver 1 "  What  would  be  the  reflections  of  our 
great  iron-masters  if  they  were  informed  that 
by  a  recently-repealed  act  of  Edward  III.  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  that  "  iron  made  in 
England  and  iron  brought  into  England  and 
gold,  these  shall  not  be  carried  out  of  the  realm 
of  England  ou  pain  of  forfeiting  the  double  to 
the  king."  We  do  not  know  that  very  many 
alien  merchanta  would  have  settled  among  na 
had  they  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
statute  declaring  that  tbey  must  prove  that 
they  employ  within  the  realm  all  the  money 
which  they  earn  there.  -  Mr.  Buskin,  who  is 
never  weary  of  descanting  on  the  commercial 
iniquities  of  our  time,  would  read  some  of 
the  early  statutes  with  pleasure,  and  would 
deplore  their  loss.  He  would  be  delighted  to 
find  severe  penalties  against  tbe  makers  of 
shoddy-cloth,  whose  malpraetioes  are  minute- 
ly and  graphically  described  in  the  preamble 
of  one  enactment :  "  Certain  evil-disposed  and 
deceitfhl  persons,"  says  this  garrulous  statute 
of  the  Elizabethan  times,  using  to  buy  and 
ingroas  into  their  hinds  great  store  of  lineo 
cloth,  do  use  to  oast  the  pieces  of  cloth  over  a 
beam  or  piece  of  timber  made,  for  their  pur- 
pose, and  do  by  sundry  devices  rack,  stretch, 
and  draw  the  same  both  of  length  and  breadth ; 
and  that  done,  do  then  with  battledoors,  pieces 
of  timber  and  wood  and  other  things,  aore 
beat  the  same,  ever  casting  thereupon  oertun 
deceitful  liquors  mingled  with  chalk  and  other 
like  things,  whereby  the  cloth  is  made  to  ap- 
pear not  only  mnch  finer  and  thicker  to  the 
eye  than  it  is  indeed,  but  also'  the  threads 
thereof  he  so  loosed  and  made  weak,  that 
after  three  or  four  washings  it  will  soareeiy 
hold  together.**  It  is  ourions  to  And  that 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  our  anoestors, 
troubled  as  we  are  with  the  abuses  of  specu- 
lation, were  engaged  in  passing  acts  "  to  re- 
strain the  number  and  ill-prsotices  of  brokers 
and  stook-jobbers.**  But  for  the  most  part 
tbe  ofageota  of  the  repealed  statutes  are  strange 


and  obsolete.  We  enter  a  world  of  baried 
ideas  when  we  peruse  tbeir  preamble*.  Thdr 
purpose  is  to  "  encourage"  this  or  "diicosr. 
age  "  that.  They  are  inspired  by  a  eootdent 
belief  that  an  act  of  Parliament  can  alter  all 
things,  the  laws  of  Nature  or  the  heart  efmu 
alike.  They  recoil  from  no  diflioulties  or  ob- 
stacles, and  prohibit  all  commerce  with  Franea 
with  as  muchoooloess  and  oonciseneuu  if 
they  were  making  meremanicipalreg;iilttioiii, 
Nothing  is  too  minute  or  too  large  for  them  to 
handle.  They  ssttlethe  religion  of  therealm 
and  the  wages  and  dress  of  the  people. 

Hr.  Froude  once  wrote  an  ingenious  erny, 
the  nucleus  of  his  greatest  work,  to  shov  hov 
much  neglected  lore,  nsefiii  to  the  hittoriin, 
lay  in  the  statute-book.   And  it  csonot  escsps 
the  most  careless  reader  of  the  schednlet  of 
the  revision  statotea  that  a  moltitode  of  ia- 
tereating  bats  have  been  turned  up  and  ftr 
the  flrat  time  exposed  to  general  view,  Wbtt 
a  picture  do  not  these  repealed  atatntes 
of  the  relations  between  England,  and  Bcot- 
laud,  and  Wales  I    "No  armor,  victnil,  or 
other  refreshment,"  says  one  pithy  and  con- 
cise enactment,  "  shall  be  sent  into  Scotlaod 
without  the  king's  license  upon  pain  of  for- 
feiture thereof."  A  host  of  measnrefl  offen- 
sive or  disrespectful  to  Welshmen  had  to  b« 
repealed.    Not  only  was  it  a  crime  to  cury 
armor  or  provision  into  Wales,  but  the  £!>• 
tedfodd  itself  waa  meaaoed,  seeing  it  wat  de- 
olarad  that "  no  oonventicnla  or  oongr^tion 
shall  be  auihred  in  Wales  for  any  oouDtul  or 
other  purpose  without  lioense  of  the  ddrf 
officers  of  thatlordahipand  in  their  presence." 
In  acarcely  less  evil  odor  were  Irishmen.  In 
our  own  day  we  have  been  familiar  with  the 
cry,    Ireland  for  the  Irish ; "  but  in  tbe  'day i 
of  the  Tudora  England  for  the  EoiEliah  wu 
an  acoepted  principle  of  the  legislature.  Vt 
find  Parliament  declaring  that  "  Irishmen  and 
Irish  clerks-mendicant  shall  quit  the  realm" 
in  the  interest  of  quietness  and  peace.  Of 
course  the  statute  wus  disregarded,  and  w« 
observe  tbut  in  a  subsequent  reign  ParUameiit 
retuma  to  tbe  charge,  and  declares  that  all 
Irishmen  repairing  to  th«  Universi^  of  Oxfonl 
mnit  take  tiieir  departure.   A  vivid  glimpet 
of  the  npine  and  lawlensneBS  of  past  ii 
got  from  an  act  reoently  in  force,  whid  «n- 
powered  tbe  justices  of  North u m ber lud  tad 
Cumberland  to  raise  men  to  repel  the  IbM- 
Troopers  of  the  Borden.   It  is  oneotnaBJ 
similar  statutes  only  recently  repealed. 
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''THE  LAND   OF   THE  SKY;'' 

OR,    JVUVKITTTJItB:  S    I N    MOTJ^STTAIIST  BY-WAYS.* 

BY  CHRISTIAN  KEID. 


CHAPTER  m. 

'  And  ftlwBfB,  be  the  laDd«cape  what  It  mif— 
Blno  mlftty  hill,  or  sweep  of  gllmmetiuK  plftln— 
It  U  the  eye'B  eDdeavor  utill  to  gain 
Tbe  flae,  falot  limit  fit  the  bonndlng  day. . 
Ood  haptj,  In  ttalfl  mjBtlc  mode,  woold  fUn 
Hint  of  «  happier  borne,  br,  Oir  away." 


"A 


ND  thia 


is  Beaucatcber 
of  U9 ! "  says  Sjlria. 


in  front 
"Such  a 
fine  height  certain- 
ly deaerres  a  bet- 
ter name." 

"The  name  IB  vul- 
garly foolish,"  aaya 
Eric,  "but,  as  far 
aa  absolute  qgliness 
goes,  there  are  worse 
within  the  borders 
of  Buncombe.  What 
do   yoa   thipk  of 
creefas  named  Hom- 
iny, Cane,  Turkey, 
Sandy  Hush—?  " 
"  O  Eric  ! " 
"  Literally  true, 
I  assure  you.  Then 
there    are  Beaver 
Dam,  Bull,  and  Flat 
— all  clear,  raahing 
moantain-streamB." 

'*  It  is  infamous!" 
suya  Sylvia,  with 
the  moat  feeling  in- 
dignation. "  Some- 
thing ought'  to  be 
done — the  Legisla- 
ture ought  to  Inter- 
fere !  If  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  settlera  had 
DO  sense  of  poetry 
in  their  own  rude 
organizatioDB,  they 
might  at  least  have 
spared  the  Indian  no- 
mencliitnre,  which 

Sa  beautiful  and  appropriate  wherever  it  is 
foand." 

Tea,  it  is  beautifal,"  aays  Eric,  who  has 
a  passion  for  all  Indian  names,  and  repeats 
tbeoa  with  the  lingering  intonation  which 
makes  them  tbrice  musical.  "  Compare  with 
such'  a  nomenclature  aa  I  have  just  men- 

•  KmuB,  leaordiDg  lo  Aol  af  OmgnM,  la  Uw  jnr  1811,  by 
I>.  Arruna  *  Co.,  b  Um  Oflea  of  (h*  LIlMiUn  of  CtocnM,  at 


tioned,  Swannanoa,  Nantabala,  Tuckaseegee, 
Hiawassee,  Cheowab,  Feloneke,  and  Isclica — 
all  Cherokee  names,  and  all  possessing  excel- 
lent signiflcationa." 

"  What  are  the  significations.?  "  I  ask. 

*'  Swannanoa  means  '  Beautiful ; '  Nanta- 
haln, '  Woman's  Bosom,'  from  tbe  rise  and  fall 
of  its  breast  of  waters  ;  Tuckaseegee,  '  Ter- 
rapin Water;'  Cheowab,  'River  of  Otters;' 


SCENE   ON  THE   FRENCH  BROAD. 


Feloneke,  'Tellow  River;'  and  Tselica — the 
Cherokee  name  of  the  French  Broad — is  the 
most  expressive  of  all,  for  it  means  '  Racing 
River.' " 

"  And  no  doubt  there  were  any  number, 
just  aa  admirnble,  which  have  been  lost," 
says  Sylvia.  "  It  is  unbearable  I  We  do  not 
find  that  the  French  or  Spanish  settlers  left 
ancb  barbaritiea  behind  them." 

"  If 0,"  says  Victor  Dupont,  who  is  walk- 


ing by  ber  side,  "  I  have  been  thinking, 
while  Mr.  Uarkham  spoke,  of  the  names  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  None  of  them  are 
ugly  unless — forgive  me ! — they  are  English. 
Many  melodious  Indian  names  are  left,  and 
those  which  the  first  settlers  gave  are  full 
of  a  religious  poetry  —  such  aa  Laguna  del 
Uadre,  lela  del  Padre,  Bay  of  St.  Louis, 
Bayoo  St-Denis,  lie  au  Breton." 

"  Those  are  cer- 
tainly very  different 
from  Smithville  and 
Joneaville,  and  Big 
Pigeon  River,"  aays 
Sylvia,  "but  I  wish 
^  the  Indian  names 

could  have  been  pre- 
served everywhere." 

This  converao- 
tion  takes  place  as 
we  walk  out  of  Ashe- 
ville  along  the  wind- 
ing road  which  leads 
to  Beaucatcber.  The 
sun  is  sinking  low 
toward  the  western 
mountaina,  spread- 
ing a  mantle  of  gold 
over   the  uplands, 
and    leaving  tbe 
glades  and  dells  full 
of  Boftly-toned  ehad- 
owa.     Eric  and  I 
form  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  parly. 
We  hnve  been  tried 
friends   and  com- 
rades for  many  a 
day,  and,  when  we 
were   younger,  be 
often  paid  me  tbe 
compliment  of  wish- 
ing I  were  a  boy. 
Sylvia  and  Victor 
come  next,  Charley 
and  Ad61e  loiter  in  the  rear.  Scattered  around 
in  every  direction  are  villa-like  houses  "bo- 
somed high  in  tufted  trees;"  before  ua  are 
tbe  green  hills— that  in  a  diflTereDt  country 
would  l}e  eateemed  mountains — behind,  the 
marvelous  peaks  at  which  we  are  forbidden 
to  glance. 

"  Nobody  must  look  round,"  cries  Adile, 
playfully,  waving  a  flowering  branch.  "  You 
shall  all  be  turned  to  atones,  like  the  princes 
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in  the  story  of  the  singtsg  water,  if  joo 

do!" 

*'  The  view  is  not  to  be  deronred  piece- 
meal," says  Charley,  "  bat  to  be  taken  wbole 
— like  an  oyster — from  the  top  of  the  knob 
to  which  we  are  bouud," 

So  we  go  on,  with  our  backs  to  the  glory 
which  is  behind.  The  ascent  of  Beaucatcber 
is  not  difficult.  A  very  excellent  road  leads 
over  it  to  a  bigbly-caltirated  cove  in  the 
mountaiDS  behind,  where  day  begins  an  hour 
or  two  later,  and  ends  an  hour  or  two  earlier, 
than  in  AsheTille.  We  leave  this  road  at  the 
gap  where  it  crosses  the  mountain,  and  fol- 
low a  steep  path  to  the  top  of  the  knob  which 
rises  on  the  right 

"  One  could  not  eadly  drire  op  here,"  mjb 
Sylno,  as  we  clamber  over  the  rocks,  "  but  it 


ASCENT. 


would  be  quite  possible  to  ride  without  diffl- 
oulty." 

"Shall  we  try  it  to-morrow,  if  saddle- 
horses  are  to  be  found  in  Asherille  ?  "  asks 
her  attendant. 

"I  thought  we  were  to  return  to  the  Sul- 
phur Spring  to-morrow,"  she  says,  laughing. 

Eric  and  I  reach  the  summit  first.  It  is 
smooth,  level,  and  green.  There  is  a  grass- 
grown  fortification  where  a  Confederate  bat- 
tery was  once  planted,  and  close  beside  it  a 
dead  tree  that  from  Asheville,  and  miles  be- 
yond, presents  the  perfect  appearance  of  a 
large  cross. 

We  mount  the  fortification  just  as  the  sun 
sinks  behind  the  distant  mountains.  At  our 
feet  Asheville  ia  spread,  but  we  scarcely  glance 
at  the  picture  which  the  town  preaentB,  crown- 
ing the  verdant  beauty  of  ita  summer  hills, 
with  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  French  Broad 
and  Swannanoa  on  each  aide.  Our  gaze  turns 
beyond — to  the  aznre  world  that  stretches,  far 
aa  the  eye  can  reach,  to  Uie  golden  gate-way 
of  the  ann — an  Infinity  of  lorelineas,  with  the 
auneet  radiance  trembling  on  the  create  of 
more  than  a  hundred  peaks.  The  atmosphere 
is  so  transparent  that  it  is  impossible  to  aay 
how  {at  the  range  of  one's  vision  extends. 
Mountains  rise  behind  mountains,  until  they 
rscede  away  into  dimmest  distance,  their 
trending  lines  lying  faint  and  far  against  the 


horizon.  Blue  as  heaven,  and  soft  as  clouds, 
the  nearer  rangea  stand — Berried  rank  behind 
rank,  and  peak  upon  peak. 

The  view  is  so  boundless  and  so  beauti- 
ful, that  the  imagination  is  for  a  time  over- 
whelmed. Are  those  sapphire  heights  the 
Delectable  Mountains  ? — and  do  those  daz- 
zling clouds  veil  the  jasper  walls  of  the  city 
of  God  ?  It  almost  seems  so.  The  sunset 
sky  is  a  miracle  of  loveliness — of  tints  which 
it  would  be  presumption  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe—  and  the  miyestlc  aides  of  Fisgah 
grow  softly  purple  as  the  incarnadine  glow 
falls  over  its  towering  pinnacle. 

"  Oh,  what  a  scene !  "  says  Sylvia,  with,  a 
long  aigh.  She  stands  like  one  eutranced, 
gazing  at  the  farthest  peaks  whwe  their  blue 
ontlinea  melt  into  the  sunaet  gold. 

"  I  scarcely  thought  there  were  so  many 
mountains  in  the  world,"  aaya  Addle  Du- 
pont. 

"  It  is  one  great  charm  of  the  Aaheville 
views,"  Bays  Eric,  without  looking  round — 
he  is  standing  in  front,  with  his  arms  folded 
— "  that  they  possess  such  magnificent  ex- 
panse, and  all  the  effect  of  farthest  distanoe. 
It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  advantages 
of  the  incomparable  situation  of  the  town — 
especially  in  the  fact  that,  although  sur- 
rounded by  mountaius,  it  is  not  overshadowed, 
but  regards  them  from  a  auffloient  distance, 
and  a  sufficient  elevation,  to  behold  them  Uke 
this." 

"  I  see  several  depressions,  like  gaps,  in 
the  chain,"  I  observe.    "  What  are  they  f  " 

"They  are  gaps,"  Eric  anewcra.  "That 
farthest  west  is  the  gorge  of  the  French 
Broad.  Yonder  ia  the  Saluda  Gap — yonder, 
the  Hickory-Xut.  Swannanoa  ia  in  the  eaat'* 

"  Don't  let  UB  go  home,"  says  Sylvia. 
"  Let  ua  live  in  land  of  the  sky  forever. 
It  ia  enchanted." 

"  I  think  it  ia,"  saya  Victor  DoponL 

"  Aa  a  Frenchman  remarked  of  Niagara, 
it  ia  'grande  —  magnifiqoe — very  good!*" 
saya  Charley.  **  Do  you  mean  to  live  just 
here!  Shall  we  build  yon  a  cottage,  and 
call  the  hill — to  the  absurd  name  of  which 
you  very  justly  object — Mount  Sylvia  P  " 

"  The  name  would  suit  it  very  well,"  I 
say.    "  It  is  gylvan  enough." 

"  No,"  says  Eric,  "  don't  build  a  cottage 
here.  "  Wait  until,  I  show  you  the  view  from 
UcDowell'6  Hill.   It  is  finer  than  this." 

Ckonu:  " Finer  than  this !  Impossible!" 

"  Wut  and  see,"  says  onr  leader. 

But  we  refoBe  to  entert^n  snch  an  idea. 
With  the  enthusiasm  of  Ignorance,  we  cannot 
believe  that  any  thing — not  even  the  view 
from  the  Black  Mountain  itself— can  surpasa 
the  scene  spread  before  us  in  aofteat  beauty, 
to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  dying  day.  We 
Bit  on  the  fortificadon  and  watch  the  firea  of 
sunaet  dowly  fade,  and  the  lovely  dusk  of 
Bummer  ateal  over  the  luid.  Winds  laden 
with  the  f^sbneaa  of  the  great  hilla  come  to 
08  from  remote  Stances.  Venus  gleama 
into  sight  like  a  tremulous  diamond  In  the 
delicate  aky.  The  immense  expanse,  the 
great  elevation,  seem  to  embody  at  once  in- 
finity and  repose. 

"  This  is  delightful  1 "  saya  Chariey.  "  We 
may  fancy  ourselves  lotus-eaters, '  propped  on 
beds  of  amaranth  *  far  above  the  world." 


Sylvia  smites ;  and,  without  turning  her 
eyea  from  the  diatant  scene,  she  repeatt  in 
the  sweetest  tone  of  her  sweet  voice : 

'•  •  Let  DB  ewear  an  oath,  and  keep  It  with  u 
mind, 

In  the  hoUow  loto»-laiid  to  live  and  lie  Rclbed 

On  tbe  UllB  Hke  goda  together,  caiden  flt  BIB. 
Und. 

For  ther  lie  beelde  their  nectar,  and  the  tehi 
are  hurled 

Par  below  them  in  the  valleys,  ud  the  dooli 

arellghtlj  curled 
Bound  their  golden  hooBes,  gtrdled  with  ibe 

gleaming  world."' 

"  That  was  all  very  well  for  the  gods," 
says  Eric,  "  but  we  have  no  uecUr,  udyow 
golden  house  la  not  yet  built,  Sylvii;  tW 
fore  we  muat  go  down  to  aopper." 

Chomu:  "  Not  yet.  Let  ua  sUy  a  little 
longer." 

**  The  enchanted  houta  of  life  are  diort," 
aaya  Victor  Dnpont  ."LetuBaqjoyifaemto 
the  laat  minute." 

**Let  me  know  when  the  last  minute 
comes,"  aays  Eric,  walking  away. 

It  does  not  come  for  some  tine.  We 
cannot  resolve  to  break  the  spell  which  rests 
over  us.  We  talk  very  litUe,  and  Ui&t  liiile 
in  low  tones.  It  is  enough  to  see  tlie  splni' 
dor  of  the  west  grow  faint  and  more  funt, 
while  the  far,  heavenly  mountains  chuge 
from  blue  to  tender  gray.  Suddenly  Chiriey 
lifts  himself  on  bis  elbow  and  points  lovird 
the  east.  We  turn  and  see  the  silver  fice  of 
the  full  moon  rising  slowly  over  the  tree-topt 
into  the  hyacinth  sky. 

The  appearance  of  her  pale,  pure  m^l! 
above  the  chain  of  hills  that  stretch  eiit- 
ward  to  the  Black,  filla  our  cup  of  plMSve 
to  the  brim.  It  is  a  scene  to  hold  in  remen- 
brance  while  Ufe  shall  lasL  We  Ibger  did! 
we  aee  Hghts  like  stars,  Reaming  here  oA 
there  in  AsliaWUe.  Then  we  know  tlut  oir 
enchanted  hour  haa  ended. 

"  At  least  one  enchanted  bonr,"  Btn  ^ 
via,  as  Mr.  Dupont  folds  hw  shawl  iroaHi 
her,  "but  I  hope  that  there  are  inu.TBore 
in  reserve  for  us.  Like  Mobc«,  I  hireliii)  i 
glimpse  of  the  Promised  Land,  aad  B0«  I 
shall  not  be  content  till  I  have  lecn  nai 
thing  that  is  to  be  seen." 

Silver  lights  and  dark  shadows  are  Ifing 
on  the  streets  of  Asheville  when,  foot-soit 
and  weary,  we  cross  the  large  open  squwe  « 
the  business  part  of  the  town,  and  turn  into 
the  street  wfch  leads  to  our  hotel.  To  tired 
and  hungry  humanity,  the  lights  blacngoat 
from  the  last  arc  more  cheerful  tbin  the 
beauty  of  the  great  constellations  shiomg 
overhead ;  and,  although  Eric  has  made  one 
or  two  aBtronomical  remarks,  we  have  not 
paid  them  the  attention  which  no  doubt  the; 
deserve. 

**  To-morrow  night  we  will  go  to  BBtter; 
Porter  and  stndy  aatronomy  at  our  leisure," 
saya  Sylvia.  "  To-night  I  shall  first  do  full 
justice  to  the  euirine  of  the  '  Eagle,' then  1 
shall  beg  Mr.  Dupont  to  play  for  me  the  '  Cn- 
die  Song,'  and  perhaps  a  strain  or  t>o  of 
HendelBsohn.  After  that  I  shaH  say  good- 
night to  everybody,  I  shall  go  to  bed,  and  I 
shall  sleep — like  a  top  1 " 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  said  like  *» 
angel,"  says  Victor. 

"  But  angela  never  deep,**  says  Oiarley. 
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This  programme  is  carried  out.  After 
supper  the  young  creole  goes  to  the  piano, 
shrugs  his  ahoalders  in  ezpressive  disguBt 
over  Us  ontuned  coDditiou,  and  makes  Sylvia 


AT  THE  PIANO. 

nnderstand  that  it  is  011I7  because  the  desires 
U  that  be  oondeacends  to  touch  so  poor  an 
instntment.  But  when  he  b^ios  to  plsjr,  he 
draws  forth,  eren  from  it,  such  melod;  that 
the  cbatteriog  groups  which  fill  the  room  nre 
hushed  into  silence.  His  sister  is  rigbt — he 
is  aa  admirable  musician,  an  amateur  eri- 
dentlj,  but  onlUTSted  in  taste  and  technique 
as  few  amateurs  are.  His  music  is  in  the 
lullaby  key  which  Sylvia  suggested  —  the 
"  Cradle  Soog "  for  which  she  asked,  and 
those  exquisite,  dreamy  nocturnes  in  which 
German  composers  excel— until  at  last  he 
turns  and  ufcs  with  a  smile  if  she  is  asleep. 

"  Not  yet,"  she  answers,  '*  bat,  if  this 
goes  on,  I  soon  shall  be.  It  Is  like  mesmer- 
ism." 

Before  yon  go,"  he  says,  "listen  to  wbat 
I  thought  <k  when  we  came  down  that  hill- 
side this  evcniDg  with  the  moonlight  and 
delicate  shadows  all  ftbout  ua." 

His  lissome  fingers  sweep  the  keys,  and 
the  next  instant  we  hear  the  fairies  lightly 
tripping  over  the  greensward  in  the  wonder- 
ful sdWzo  of  Berlioz's  "  Queen  Mab."  The 
fatry.like  measure  seems  to  as — who  have  so 
lately  looked  on  the  scene  which  su^ested 
it  to  the  musician's  recollection — filled  with 
a  double  ^race  and  sentiment.  Queen  Mab's 
court,  if  we  Iiad  surprised  them  at  tbcir  rev- 
els, could  scarcely  hAve  charmed  us  more. 

When  the  strain  ceases,  Sylvia  looks  at 
the  musician  with  her  eyes  sliining, 

**  Whenever  I  think  of  this  evening,"  she 
says,  "  I  shall  always  think  of  that.'* 

**  And  whenever  I  hear  or  play  it,  I  shall 
tbink  of  jKw,"  says  the  young  man. 

**  I  am  afraid  this  is  going  to  be  a  very 
serious  fiirtation,"  I  say  to  myself,  ss  I  walk 
across  the  room  to  where  Aunt  ICarkham  Is 
aittiog,  trying  to  look  interested  in  a  conrer- 
saUon  on  mineralogy,  which  Erie  is  holding 
with  a  gentleman  irell  known  for  his  devo- 
tion to  that  science.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
like  mineralogy — at  least  to  the  extent  of 
taking  an  interest  in  probable  diamonds  and 
emeralds — so,  I  join  the  group,  and  receives 
great  deal  of  informntion  on  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Western  North  Carolina,  which  un- 
bapi^  rorsakes  me  as  soon  as  it  is  acquired. 


Addle  Dupont  is,  meanwhile,  the  centre 
of  a  group  at  the  other  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. She  is  charmingly  dressed,  and  her 
gay,  vivacious  manners  have  a  faacination 
which  the  men  surrounding  ber  plainly  feel. 
Charley  is  not  among  them,  Uusic  may 
have  charms  to  soothe  the  savage,  but  not 
the  jealous,  breast.  Some  time  since  he 
muttered  something  about  smoking,  and  took 
bis  departure.  In  a  lull  of  the  conversation 
around  me,  I  bear  Ad^la's  light  tones  ad- 
dressing her  court. 

"  What  birds  of  passage  you  all  seem  to 
bet  tfo  two  of  you  come  from  the  same 
point,  no  two  of  you  are  going  to  tbe  same 
point  It  reminds  me  of  ■  the  old  nursery 
game—*  One  flew  east,  and  one  flew  wes^  and 
one  flew  over  the  eagle's  nest.*  " 

"I  wish  you  would  fly  with  ns  to-mor- 
row," says  one  of  the  gentlemen,  gallantly. 

"But  with  die  best  disposition  in  the 
world  to  be  obliging,  I  could  not  fly  with  aU 
of  you,"  she  answers,  laughing. 

When  I  retire  presently  and  fall  asleep, 
my  dreams  are  a  strange  melange  of  blue 
mountains  and  tripping  Tairies,  of  Aladdin's 
garden — the  mineralogy  is  accountable  for 
this — and  men  in  strange  guise  flying  east 
and  west  and  north  and  south  over  endless 
peaks.  Notwithstanding  these  freaks  of 
fancy,  my  slumbers  are  sound  and  sweet,  for 
Buncombe  lights  are  delicious  in  their  cool- 
ness— nights  of  which  to  dream  in  the  heat- 
parched,  musquito-haunted  low  country. 

I  sleep  Ute  the  next  morning,  and,  when 
I  wake,  Sylvia  is  gon&  1  rub  my  eyes  and 
look  again.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact — 
her  bed  is  empty,  her  boots  have  vanished. 
She  is  cwtwbilygone.  I  gaxe  around  in  mute 
amazement  In  all  the  twenty  years  that  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  qf  her  acquaintance, 
such  a  thing  has  never  happened  before  as 
that,  of  her  own  accord — withont  the  most 
stringent  outside  pressure  —  Sylvia  should 
rise  with  the  lark. 

While  I  make  my  toilet  I  wonder  what 
this  strange  caprice  can  possibly  mean,  and 
it  is  not  until  I  am  nearly  dressed  that  the 
mystery  is  solved.  Then  the  door  opens,  and 
the  pleasant,  dusky  face  of  our  chambermaid 
appears.  She  has  come  to  tell  me  that  "  tlie 
gentleman"  wants  to  know  if  I  am  ready  for 
breakfast. 

The  gentleman  in  question  is  Eric,  so  I 
reply  that  I  shall  be  ready  presently.  "  You 
can  hand  me  a  neck^e,"  I  add  ;  "  and  pray, 
Ualvina,  do  yon  know  what  has  become  of  my 
sister?" 

Halvina  Is  eWdently  surprised.  She  pauses 
on  her  way  to  the  trunk,  uid  stares  at  me. 

"I  thought  you  would  have  heard  the 
young  lady,  ma'am,"  she  replies,  "  though  it's 
true  she  was  very  keerfnl  not  to  make  a  mAaa 
to  disturb  yon.  I  waked  her  at  five  o'clock, 
and  she  went  to  ride." 

"  To  ride  ! "  I  ejacolate.     With  whom  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  called  the  gentleman  Mr. — 
Mr.  Dewpiin,"  answers  Malvina. 

Then  I  remember  that  there  were  signs 
of  a  secret  understanding  between  Sylvia  and 
Victor  Dupont  the  night  before,  and,  when 
they  parted,  I  caught  the  words  "sunrise" 
and  "  Beaucatcher  " — but  I  was  too  sleepy  to 
give  tbem  due  weight,  or  to  be  equal  to  that 


mathematical  calculation  known  as  putting 
two  and  two  together.  Now,  every  thing  ia 
plain.  "Sunrise  —  ah  I  "  I  say  to  myself. 
"  Not  difficult  to  understand  what  that 
means  t " 

Leaving  my  room,  I  meet  Aunt  Uarkham 
issuing  from  hers,  and  as  we  go  down-staii-s 
together  I  tell  her  of  Sylvia's  escapade.  She 
is  surprised  and  concerned. 

"  To  mount  a  strange  horse— bow  rash  I 
She  may  be  thrown — there  may  be  a  terrible 
accident — who  knows  whether  Hr.  Dupont 
understands  horses  !  '* 

**  He  is  old  enough  to  imderatand  them," 
I  say — and  just  then  a  oheery  voice  speaks 
above  us : 

**  Good-morning,  madamel — good-mom- 
ii^,  mademoiselle.  Ab,  wbat  a  charming 
day! — is  it  notf-^ow  cool,  how  fresh,  how 
deliclons  I " 

We  glance  up.  Descending  the  stairs  is 
Madame  Latour — Addle  Dupont'a  aunt  —  a 
vivacious  lady,  with  dark  eye?,  a  sallow  com- 
plexion, and  a  foot  like  a  fuiry. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that,  while  we 
have  been  sleeping,  those  dear  young  people 
have  been  enjoying  the  first  freshness  uf  this 
delightful  morning ! "  she  goes  on,  after  we 
have  returned  ber  greeting.  "  Chdre  petite 
Addle  was  so  eager  about  her  ride  that  she 
must  have  waked  at  five  o'clock.  I  saw  them 
oBF  from  my  window.  Ah,  it  was  heavenly, 
the  air  sweet,  the  birds  singing  ! — and  tlicu  I 
returned  to  bed  like  a  sluggard.'^ 

"  So  Hiss  Du[>ont  went  to  ride,  also,"  says 
Aunt  Markham.  "  I  wonder  if  there  is  no 
danger  about  tbe  horses  f  Do  you  think  Ur. 
Dupont  was  quite  sate  that  they  were  safe  f 
When  one  gentleman  has  cbai^e  of  two  la- 
dies—" 

"Pardon  1 "  says  Madame  Latour,  looking 
a  little  surprised,  "  but  Hr.  Eenyon  went  also. 
He  accompanied  Addle.  Tlotor  escorted  yonr 
charming  niece.  Be  sure  she  Is  quite  safe 
under  his  protection.  E«  Is  a  dauntless 
rider,"  etc.,  etc. 

I  do  not  hear  the  end  of  the  panegyric  on 
Mr.  Dupont,  hccuuse  I  am  so  much  surprised 
by  this  news  of  Charley.  If  it  is  strange  that 
Sylvia  should  have  been  smitten  with  a  mania 
for  the  beauties  of  Nature,  sufficient  to  rouse 
ber  from  her  slumbers  at  daylight,  whut  can 
be  thought  or  an  indolent  gentleman,  who 
baa  consistently  and  persistently  declined  to 
appreciate  those  beauties,  when  he  also  leaves 
bis  pillow  for  the  saddle  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  f 

We  go  to  breakfast,  and  nre  devoting  our. 
selves  to  beefsteak,  hot  cakes,  and  cofTee, 
when  the  matutinal  equestrians  make  their 
appearance.  They  come  in  directly  fr<Hu 
horseback — the  girls  still  In  their  habits, 
loose  locks  of  hair  floating,  fresh  color  man- 
tling, youth  and  good  spirits  in  looks,  man- 
ner, and  bearing.  They  cause  qidte  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  large  dining-room  as  they  make 
their  way  to  our  table.  Sylvia  sits  down  and 
heaves  a  deep  sigh — a  common  mode  with 
her  of  expressing  inexpressible  feelings. 

"  Oh,  it  was  heavenly  !  "  she  says. 

"I  am  hungry  as  a  wolf,"  remailts  Char- 
ley. "  What  will  I  have  !  "  (to  the  wnitci  :) 
"  Any  thing  and  every  thing !  When  a  man 
has  been  riding  on  an  empty  stomach  fur 
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three  boun,  he  is  ready  to  exhaust  jonr  bill* 
of-fore." 

"Uni.  Uarkham,"  cries  Ad^le,  eagerly, 
"it  was  lovely  beyond  every  thing  you  can 
ima^ne  I — Victor,  tell  tbem  tU  about  it  I  I 
am  famished." 

"  I  wonder  if  she  thinks  Victor  is  not 
famished,  too?"  says  Eric,  under  hia  mua> 
tache. 

However  that  may  be,  Victor  obeys.  Like 
most  Frenchmen  and  people  of  French  blood, 
he  describea  dramatically  —  his  dark  eyes 
quicken,  he  uses  many  gpstares. 

"Wheu  we  rode  out  of  Asheville,"  he 
says,  "  it  was  very  early — some  time  before 
sunrise — and  the  mist,  like  a  white  curtain, 
wrapped  every  thing.  We  knew  that  this 
would  add  greatly  to  the  effect  if  we  could 
reach  the  top  of  the  hill  on  wbich  we  were 
yesterday  evening,  in  time  to  see  the  sun 
rite,  so  we  rode  at  a  brisk  pace  and  soon 


THE  MCmNINQ  RIDE. 

found  ourselves  there  —  mademoiselle  and 
myself  in  advance  of  Ad^le  and  Hr.  Ken- 
yon." 

"  Ky  horse  was  slow,^'  nys  Ad^le, "  and 
I  grew  tired  of  arf^ng  him  on — knew  we 
sbooid  reach  there  soon  enough." 

"We  rode  up  to  the  forUfication,"  con- 
tinues Hr.  Dupont  "  The  east  was  all  aglow 
with  radiance — Ihe  moat  beautiful  colors  mo- 
mentarily changing  on  the  skj — and  the  re- 
flection fell  over  and  gilded  the  great  sea  of 
THpor  at  our  feet,  which  the  wind  was  gently 
agitating  into  billows." 

"  The  resemblance  to  the  sea  was  perfect," 
says  Sylvia,  eagerly.  "  You  cannot  imagine 
an;  thing  more  delusive  I  The  waves  caught 
the  light  on  iheir  crests,  just  aa  ocean-waves 
do.  _  Al!  below  us— all  OTcr  Asheville  and 
the  distant  mountt^ns— there  was  nothing  to 
t>e  seen  but  this  boundless,  rippling  expanse, 
aglow  with  tints  so  roseate  and  so  radiant 
that  we  could  only  stand  and  gaze  In  breath- 
less wonder.  The  effect  lasted  I  cannot  tell 
how  long,  bat  for  some  time.** 

"At  least  half  an  honr,"  aays  ICr.  Dn- 
pont.  "  Then  the  sun  rose  over  Uie  hills  be- 
hind ns,  and  his  rays  fell  borixontally  over 
the  shining  sea  of  vapor  For  a  minute  it 
was  like  a  vasty  deep  of  molten  gold  heaving 
and  tossing  at  our  feet.  Then  it  began  to 
dissolve,  and  peaks  tinged  with  the  same 


Iteantifbl  tints  appeared  bet«  and  there  like 
isluids." 

"Pisgah  first  1"  says  Sylvia.  <' Ton  should 
have  seen  how  superbly  the  great  crest  came 
up  out  of  the  mist  which  stilt  clung  around 
the  lower  lieights.  Theu  gradually  the  other 
mountain-tops  appeared,  and  we  eaw  islands 
and  continents,  diversified  by  seas  and  lakes 
— all  bathed  in  the  most  delicious  colors  I " 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  was  like,"  says 
Charley,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  "  It  was 
aa  if  the  world  was  being  newly  created,  and 
we  saw  the  water  divided  from  the  land." 

"And  every  thing  was  so  fresh  1"  cries 
Sylvia.  **  The  earth  seemed,  as  Charley  says, 
new  made.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  known 
an  hoar  of  purer  delight  than  that  which  we 
spent  on  Beauoateher— odious  name !  ** 

"  Mount  Sylvia."  says  Victor  Dupont,  with 
a  smile. 

"Well,  Uonnt  Sylvia,  tlien.  Even  alter 
our  sea  was  dried  up,  the  mist  of  early  morn- 
ing still  wr^iped  in  soft  hft»  the  far  heavenly 
heights  of  the  (^orious  prospect.  Asheville 
remained  submerged  to  the  last,  but,  when 
finally  we  saw  its  green  Ulls  and  scattered 
houses  emerge,  we  turned  our  horses'  heads, 
and,  piloted  by  Charley,  descended  Beau — 
Mount  Sylvia  at  the  back.  The  road  led  us 
down,  through  a  shaded  gorge  of  the  hills, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Swannanoa.  Oh,  if  I 
could— if  I  only  could  tell  you  of  all  the 
beautiful  things  we  saw  1  Wo  rave  over  even- 
ing scenes — over  the  long  shadows  and  west- 
ering light — yet  how  pathetic  it  Is  compared 
with  the  joyousness  of  early  morning  1  The 
effects  of  light  and  shade  are  somewhat  sim- 
ilar, but  the  spirit  is  so  different.  If  you 
could  have  seen  the  rocks  this  morning 
blushing  in  the  sun,  the  mosses  and  lichens, 
gemmed  with  due  and  hung  with  fairy-like 
cobwebs,  the  ineffiible  freshness  of  the  whole 
landscape — as  if  Nature  had  washed  her  face 
— uid  then  the  river,  when  we  reached  ft — 
ah!» 

"  Total  bankruptcy  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
jectives ! "  says  Eric,  aside.  "  I  have  been 
anticipating  it  for  some  time.  What  a  for- 
tunate thing  that  Miss  Dnpont's  appetite  la  so 
excellent,  else  she  would  probably  take  up 
the  strain  and  chant  for  ns  the  beauties  of 
the  Swannanoa 1 " 

Afier  brenkfast  I  chance  to  be  coming 
down-stairs  just  as  Charley  ia  standing  alone 
in  the  hall,  lighting  a  cigar.  I  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  walk  up  to  him,  to 
button-hole  him.  nnd  conduct  him  into  a  pri- 
vate corner.  Here  I  look  straight  into  his 
eyes. 

"  Charley,"  I  say,  "  what  is  the  meaning 
of  your  conduct  this  morning?  What  unhal- 
lowed influence  is  at  work  with  you  T  Such  a 
thing  baa  never  been  known  before  that  you 
— you  should  rise  at  daylight  for  the  pleasure 
of  riding  several  miles  with  a  young  htdy  1 
Tell  me,  honestly  and  serioiudy,  are  yon  flirt- 
ing, or  are  yon  ftlling  In  love,  with  this 
giri?»' 

"Women's  heads  slvays  run  on  flirting 
nnd  falling  in  lore,"  replies  (^rley,  with  an 
^r  of  carelessness.  "SuppoU  I  return  your 
question  and  ask  yoo  whether  Sylvia  is  flirt- 
ing or  falling  In  love  with  Jfonatettr  U  Mvti- 
eienf" 


"  What  insnffiarable  nonsense!  Howditt 
you  imagine  that  she  ii  doing  either*  Cu 
she  not  be  civil  and  agreeable  to  the  joung 
man  without  Incurring  auch  auspicloot  * " 

"  And  can  I  not  be  civil  and  agreeable  to 
Miss  Dupont  without  incurring  ditto  f " 

"Of  course,  if  you  choose  to  take  that 
tone  about  it,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gaid,"  I 
remark,  with  dignity,  "  but,  if  yoo  think  I  do 
not  understand  the  matter,  you  are  rastlj 
mistaken  I " 

"I  donH  know  that  there  is  any  tluog to 
nnderatsnd,"  saya  Charley,  coolly,  "except 
that  Sylvia  is  amusing  herself  with  Hr.Da- 
pont;  and  I  am  allowing  Hise  Dupont  to 
amuse  herself  withme.  VoUdbmtl" 

"I  hope  yon  are  not  both  plajh^witk 
flre,"  I  say,  vexedly. 

**If  we  are,  we  shall  probtUy  b« 
scorched,"  returns  Monaleur  Impertarfaible, 
walking  away. 

THE  LITTLE  JOANNA.* 

A  HOVEL. 
BT    EAMBA  THOBFK. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

POMPS  AND  TANimS. 

Kox  long  did  Joanna  stand  thus  in  npt 
contemplation  of  her  finery,  her  headdnx^ 
on  one  side,  her  flnger  on  her  chin,  befo« 
Misa  Basil  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

She  held  in  her  hands  the  Uueiibbon, 
from  which  she  was  still  endeavorEng  to 
smooth  out  the  creases,  preparatory  to  tbe 
delivery  of  a  wise  speech  in  which  she  neut 
to  reason  with  Joanna ;  but  having  caagbl 
sight,  first  of  the  display  on  the  bed,  and 
next  of  the  great,  green  box  with  Lebnn'i 
j  name  in  staring  caj^tals,  she  stopped,  dsab 
at  the  first  word. 

What  new  revelation  of  Joanna's  iDMOi- 
prehenaible  character  was  this?    Bad  sbe 
not  the  promise  that  a  child  trahied  up  io 
the  way  she  should  go,  Bbonld  not  depart 
from  it  ?   Yet  here  was  this  child,  vhom 
from  infancy  she  had  trained  with  noapanDg 
pdns,  already  departing  into  the  vky>  of 
pomps  and  Tanlties,  and  hankering  afto'  the 
state  of  a  flue  lady,  to  which  it  bad  ail 
pleased  God  to  call  her.    It  was  enough  to 
destroy  one's  faith  In  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon.  Her  literal  mind  could  never  oompic- 
bend  that  the  way  in  which  a  child  shoaldgo 
must  be  a  way  conformed  to  the  just  demand! 
of  youthful  spirits.   When  we  begin  to  use 
crutches  we  are  apt  to  condemn  dandng- 

"  Joanna,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  hoarse  and 
tremulous  with  indignation  and  dismay,  "I 
demand  the  meaning  of  all  this  1 " 

"  0  'Mela  1 "  cried  Joanna,  clasping  btr 
hands  in  ecstasy.  "  It  means  thot  I  am  go- 
ing to  the  dining  I "  . 

"  Vou  are  going  to  dcstraction  I "  cried 
Miss  Basil,  remembering  the  reckless  extriT- 
agance  Joanna  had  been  guilty  of  in  buying 
so  useless  a  thing  as  a  picture — doubtless  shi 
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liitd  iiot  paid  leas  than  a  dollar  or  two  for  it. 
""Where  ti  jour  folly  to  end?"  Bhe  cried, 
tuking  ft  dash  at  the  green  box.  "  Have 
jon  been  ronnii^  up  McOonta,  ;oa  lecUen 
giilF  These  things  must  be  returned  imme- 
(fiatelj,  do  jon  hearf   I  say,  wunA^iolcfy/" 

"  0  Pamela  I  *'  said  Joanna,  with  mingled 
uger,  mortiflcaUon,  and  reproach.  "How 
oujongo  on  so?  The  grandmamma  her- 
self gave  these  things  to  me,  that  I  mlgbt — 
make  a  creditable  appeanmce  at  her  dining 
next  Thnrsday." 

"Next  Thursday?  Next  Thursday,  child? 
Did  I  hear  you  aright  ?"  Hiss  Basil  asked, 
vitb  keen  interest.  "  I  wonder  Mrs.  Basil 
hadn't  named  the  day  to  me,  and  this  only 
Saturday.   But  you  are  dreaming,  surely  ?  " 

"Ko,  indeed!"  answered  Joanna,  shrill 
with  exaltation  ;  "  nez^  Thursday  1  And," 
she  continued,  triumphantly,  knowing  well 
that  Hiss  Basil  would  never  oppose  "the 
grandmamma's  "  expressed  wishes,  *'  I  am  to 
liave  my  skirts  a/>n)p0r  length,  a  demi-train 

Hiss  Basil  should  have  felt  flattered  by 
Mrs,  Basil's  interest  in  poor  little  Joanna, 
but  she  resented  it  as  an  injury.  "Dear, 
dear,  dear,"  she  said,  plaintively, "  Joanna, 
liow  often  must  I  tell  yon  that  this  worid  is 
allafleeUng  show?  but  yon  never  will  be- 
liere  me." 

"  No."  said  Joanna,  stnrdUy ;  »  not  vUle 
yon  say  that,  *Hela." 

"Tme  happiness — "  began  Hisa  Baail. 
*'Tiiie  luppiness,"  interrupted  Joanna; 
"I  know  what  it  is;  it  is  going  to  a  dinner- 
party in  a  brand-new  polouaise.  *Uela,  there 
are  three  yards  left  of  that  green  challis;  I 
can  have  a  flonnce." 

"No,  indeed,  Joanna,"  said  Hids  Basil, 
sternly ;  "  those  three  yards  are  to  make  new 
waist  and  sleeves." 

"  But  I  don't  want  new  waist  and  sleeves ; 
I  want  a  flounce,"  said  Joanna,  piteonsly. 

"Tour  heart  is  set  upon  the  vanities  of 
dresd,  and  I  am  not  going  to  encourage  you," 
said  Hiss  Basil,  resolutely. 

"  But  I  care  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
flounce,  not  having  it,  than  I  should  if  I  bad 
it,**  argued  Joanna,  not  inaptly. 

"  I  dare  say,"  replied  Hiss  Basil,  dryly. 
"  Here  is  this  ribbon,  a  new  ribbon,  wanton- 
ly abused."  Joanna,  who  had  not  noticed 
the  ribbon  before,  started,  blushing  vividly. 

Tonr  head  is  turned,"  pursued  Hiss  Basil, 
tfainking,  0  most  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion I  that  she  had  gdned  a  great  advantage. 
-**  Tour  head  is  turned ;  and  it  ia  not  bard  to 
gaess  who  has  turned  it." 

**  Pamela,"  siud  Joanna,  with  nnnffected 
iimocenee,  "  if  yon  mean  that  my  head  la 
-turned  by  tlie  dinnerparty,!  tied  that  ribbon 
on  the  tree  before  the  grandmamma  gave  me 
those  things." 

But  Hiss  BasO  could  never  understand 
her.  "  Why  did  you  tie  the  ribbon  there  f  " 
she  asked,  sternly. 

*Mela,  yon  know,"  said  Joanna,  appcal- 
iDgly.  Poor  child,  she  hardly  knew,  herself; 
but  some  blind  instinct  of  womanhood  made 
faer  appeal  to  a  woman's  sympathetic  intui. 

tiOD. 

Why  should  you  wish  to  hide  your  name 
in  that  way,  you  siUy  ebild?"  Hiss  Basil 


asked,  determined  to  luive  an  explanation  of 
what  waa  inexplicable. 

"  t  suppose  it  wu  silly,"  s^d  poor  Joan, 
na,  the  tears  stuting  to  her  eyes,  "  hot— why 
are  yon  so  harsh,  ^melaf  What  wrong 
have  I  done?  It  was  no  fault  of  mine  that 
Ifr.  Arthur  Hendall  carved  my  name  on  the 
tree." 

"It  wu  he,  then?  "  said  Hiss  Basil,  her 
eyes  flashing. 

"  Of  eoume  it  was,"  replied  Joanna,  with 
innocent  decision ;  "  who  else  oonld  have 

done  it  ?  " 

*'  And  it  was  my  tree,  mark  you,  my  tree, 
that  I  cherished,"  said  Hies  Basil,  In  a  chok- 
ing voice. 

"  How  can  it  possibly  be  your  tree,  Pa- 
mela," said  Joanna,  calmly,  "  when  you  have 
told  me,  over  and  over  again,  that  every 
thing  here  belongs  to  Hr.  Arthur  Hendall  f  " 

Hiss  Basil  rose  abruptly  and  walked 
across  the  room.  She  did  not  like  the  taste 
of  this  fruit  of  her  own  planting ;  bnt  she 
felt  that  it  would  never  do  to  make  wry  faces 
over  it.  Returning  presently,  she  asked,  not 
without  a  touch  of  scorn  : 

"  I  suppose  you  are  flattered  by  it  ?  " 

"I  liked  ft— |)«a,"  answered  Joanna,  slow- 
ly, and  coloring. 

**  Joanna,"  stud  Hiss  Basil,  under  oonvic- 
tion  that  now  was  the  time  for  the  word  in 
season,  "  I  am  your  truest  iHmd,  and  I  tell 
yon  he  means  nodiing  by  it." 

"  Of  course  he  means  nothing  by  it,"  said 
Joanna,  in  mild  astonishment  "  How  waa  he 
to  tell  that  you  cherished  that  particular 
tree?  I  am  sure/didn't  know  it.  Cutting 
my  name  there  is  just  an  empty  compliment, 
you  see,  not  to  be  compared  to — an  eventful 
present  like  this  lovely  polonaise.  And  if  you 
are  indeed  my  truest  friend,  0  Pamela,  consid- 
er, consider  the  flounce,  and  what  an  advan- 
tage it  would  be." 

What  could  a  woman  like  Hiss  Basil  say 
to  a  girl  like  this  ?  If  Joanna  could  not  be 
made  to  see  the  folly  of  catting  up  for  flounces 
the  material  that  had  been  so  carefully  saved 
for  waist  and  sleeves  (and  the  child  did  out- 
grow her  things  so  IX  how  could  she  be  made 
to  understand  the  significance  or  the  insig- 
nificance of  having  her  name  cut  in  the  liark 
of  a  tree  by  a  vain  and  idle  young  man  ? 
"  Oh,  of  course,  Joanna,"  said  ahe,  sourly, 
"it  is  useless  to  talk  common-sense  and 
economy  to  a  girl  that  throws  aw^y  money  on 
a  trumpery  picture." 

"  Trumpery  picture  l"Ndd  Joanna.  "'He- 
la,  yon  don't  know ;  It  la  a  valaable  poaaes- 
sion.   Do  you  know  what  I  pidd  for  it  ?  " 

"  Hore  than  it  is  worth,  I  don't  doubt," 
add  Hiaa  Basil,  dryly. 

Then  Joanna  began  to  tremble,  and  to 
wiah  that  the  picture  Iiad  not  come  under 
discussion  just  when  the  green  flounce  was 
about  to  create  a  crisis. 

"  What  did  you  give  for  it  ? Miss  Basil 
asked,  laying  aside  her  assumed  indifilerence 
when  she  saw  tliat  Joanna  wished  the  antfject 
dropped. 

"  I  gave  my  gold-jnece,"  said  Joanna, 
rather  reluctantly. 

Had  she  said  that  she  bad  given  but  a 
dollar,  Hiss  Basil,  who  bad  made  it  the  study 
of  her  life  to  avoid  all  useless  expenditure, 


would  not  have  spared  invective ;  but  so  re* 
morseless  an  extravagance  as  this  transported 
her  economical  spirit  beyond  all  bounds. 

"Ton  surely  never  threw  away  five  dol- 
lars in  that  way  t "  ahe  gasped.  "  TouH  go 
headlong  to  destruction  wiUi  your  imprudent 
mute  of  money.  Joanna,  Joanna  1  What 
shall  be  done  to  you?  Five  dollara  for  a 
trumpery  picture  to  atick  i^nat  the  wall, 
and  you  so  desperately  hard  on  shoes  I " 

"  It  was  ray  own  money,"  said  Joanna, 
sturdily. 

"So  much  the  worse  I"  retorted  Hiss 
Basil,  illogically.  "  Will  you  never  learn  to 
husband  your  resources,  foolish  child  I  Don't 
think  I  shall  permit  that  trash  to  hang 

there!" 

"  Pamela,"  said  Joanna,  deliberately, 
"  you  can't  bring  back  the  five  dollars  that 
way;  and,  if  you  do  any  harm  to  my  picture, 
I'll  go  away  to  foreign  parts,  and  you  shall 
never  hear  of  me."  (Joanna  had  long  ago 
discovered  that  this  threat  invariably  brought 
Hiss  Baail  to  reason.)  "  I'll  die  and  be  buried 
under  alien  skies,  and  the  place  of  my — my 
sepulchre  ygu  shall  never  know  I " 

"Don't  think  to  prevail  with  me  by  such 
idle  threats,  Joanna,"  a^d  Hisa  Basil,  visibly 
moved.'  "  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple with  you  to  deny  yonr  eyes  the  gratifica- 
tion of  that  picture,  at  leaat  until  by  perse- 
vering diligenoe  you  shall  have  atoned  for 
such  extravagance." 

**Tum  it  to  the  waU,  then,  >HeIa,"  said 
Joanna,  penitently,  "if  you  think  I  have 
done  so  wrong." 

lOss  Basil  always  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
preach  severe  doctrines  to  Joanna's  awakened 
conscience. 

"  I  do,  indeed,  think  so,"  she  answered, 
gladly  availing  herself  of  the  unlooked-for 
permission  to  turn  the  picture  to  the  wall. 
"Tou  have  been  guilty  of  criminal  extrava- 
gance— yes,  criminal,  for  money  is  a  trust, 
whether  it  be  ours  in  lai^e  or  in  small  sums. 
If  you  don't  feel  your  responsibility  in  little 
things,  you  will  never  be  able  properly  to  ap. 
predate  it  in  great  things.  Self-indulgence 
will  be  yonr  bane.  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to 
you—" 

"Now,  'Hela,"  cried  Joanna,  with  tears  in 
hK  eyes,  "  don't !  I  can't  be  sorry  that  X 
bought  the  picture;  no,  I  am  glad,  for  it 
does  make  me  happy  to  look  at  it.  Pamela, 
can't  you  see  that  I  must  have  something  to 
— to  notiri«&  my  aspirations?"  she  asked, 
paUietioally.  "  We  do  need  something  more 
tiiwa  food  and  raiment  in  this  life," 

"Tea,"  assented  Hisa  Ba^,  readily 
enough,  for  the  "spirit  of  preach"  was 
strong  within,  and  she  could  aeize  any  text; 
"  steady  principles,  a  wnnd  faith — " 

"  'Hela,"  said  Joanna,  with  doleful  wearl. 
ness,  "  all  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
flounce  to  my  green  challis." 

"  I  see  it  is  no  use  talking  to  you,  Joan- 
na," said  Hiss  Basil,  with  a  sigh.  "I  sup- 
pose you  must  do  as  you  please  when  your 
heart  ia  so  set  on  a  thing ;  but  I  hope  you'll 
never  regret  the  flounce." 

"  TTiai  I  never  will  1 "  said  Joanna,  posi- 
tively, and  springing  up  with  alacrity.  •*  I 
must  go  at  once  to  work  at  it." 

"  Joanna,  surely  you  foq^t,"  remonatrat* 
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ed  Mise  Bntiil,  gravel;.  "  This  is  Saturday, 
and  worlL  like  that  ia  do  preparation  for  to- 
morrow." 

"But  my  week's  mending  ia  all  done," 
said  Joonoa,  ionoceDUy . 

"  I  am  Qot  thinkiug  of  the  week's  mend- 
ing, child,"  said  Miss  Basil,  solemnly,  **  but 
of  the  duties  of  religion." 

"  You  don't  suppose  I  am  going  to  sew  on 
it  to-morrow  f  "  asked  Joanna,  half  read;  to 
ory,  accustomed  though  she  was  to  Miss  Ba- 
sil's opposition  to  the  pomps  and  vanities. 

"You  might  as  well  sew  on  it  as  have 
your  head  and  heart  full  of  it." 

"  Oh,  dear,  Pamela  !  don't  jou  see  that  if 
I  otn  Just  /duni/iorue  myself  with  the — the 
idea,  my  head  and  my  heart  will  both  be  the 
more — di$eutnber«d  by  to- morrow f"  asked 
JoaaDS,  imploringly. 

"  Ah,  ebild,"  Hisa  Basil  answered,  with  a 
telling  si|^, "  what  would  become  of  yoo,  I 
wonder,  if  I  were  to  leave  yon  wholly  to 
your  own  deriees  ?  "  Joanna  thought  in  her 
heart  it  nught  not  be  so  bad  for  her,  bat'  she 
1^  nothing;  and  Hiss  Basil  continned: 
Bat  a  day  will  come— yes,  a  day  will  surely 
oome,  when  you'll  remember,  with  tardy 
gratitude,  maybe,  how  I've  carried  your  way- 
wardness on  my  heart  all  these  years." 

And  without  a  word  of  interest  in  Joan- 
na's flrat  toilet,  she  went  away  in  the  com- 
fortable consciousness  of  having  performed 
her  duty  unshrinkingly. 

*'  I  know  what  all  that  means,"  said  poor 
little  Joanna  to  herself,  a  tear  rolling  over 
her  cheek  ;  "  it  means  that  she  will  pray  for 
me  at  intervals  all  day  to-morrow ;  but  it 
would  do  me  a  great  deal  more  good,  I  should 
feel  more — Christian  placidity,  if  she  would 
only  help  about  my  flounce." 

This  child  that  Miss  Basil  had  truned  so 
carefully  from  infancy  seemed  destined  in 
every  way  to  be  a  perpetual  source  of  sur- 
prise and  bewilderment  to  her  anxions  gow- 
dian.  Whether  she  went  in  the  way  she 
sboold  go,  or  whether  she  departed  there- 
from, she  was  forevw  doing  some  unexpected 
thing.  The  next  morning  being  Sunday,  Jo- 
anna, to  t)ie  confhslon  of  Miss  Bosira  private 
anticipations,  came  forward  as  usual,  with 
simple,  childlike  solemnity,  to  recite  the 
Church  Catechism  and  a  hymn,  as  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  ever  since  she  could 
remember. 

But  then  Mia^  Basil  could  not  divine  how 
little  distasteful  this  exercise  was  to  Joanna, 
who  had  always,  happily  for  her,  associated 
it  with  the  impressiona  derived  from  an  old 
pictorial  Bible,  with  its  rude  engravings  of 
Moses  in  the  bullruHhes,  Elijah  raising  the 
Shunamite's  son,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den, 
Ruth  among  the  stocks,'the  Babe  in  the  man- 
ger, the  Marys  at  the  tomb — ^pictures  that,  in 
Bfrite  of  their  crudity,  impressed  her  cliildish 
heart  with  a  deep  sentiment  of  religion  that 
she,  poor  child,  failed  to  recognize  as  reli- 
gion, beCKnse  it  was  opposed  to  Miss  Basil's 
creed  of  iiaekclotb  and  ashes. 

It  was  because  her  Sunday  lesson  helped 
to  keep  alive  these  early  impressiona  that 
Joanna  never  was  willing  to  miss  reciting 
the  Catechism  and  the  hymn,  more  especially 
as  IDss  Basil  permitted  her  to  select  the 
hymn  herself,  which  unwonted  wisdom  was 


attributable  to  the  fact  that  Joanna  would 
memorize  just  three  times  as  many  lines  of 
her  own  selection.  Although  Miss  Basil's 
tiisie  inclined  her  to  prefer, such  strains  as 

Ufa  Is  bnt  a  wlntar^s  dar,  a  Jonmej  to  tbe  tomb," 

she  could  tolerate  any  thing  that  passed  under 
the  name  of  sacred  poetry;  and  she  honestly 
thought "  the  more  the  better,"  particolarly 
in  Joanna's  ca^e. 

And  Joanna  liked  going  to  church,  where 
she  sat,  not  in  her  grandfather's  pew,  close  to 
the  pulpit,  hut  up-etairs  in  the  gallery  with 
Miss  Basil,  who  had  always  sat  there  in  a 
remote  comer.  Joanna  liked  going  to  church, 
not  so  much  because  it  was  her  one  stated 
contact  with  tbe  outside  world,  as  because, 
from  her  dim  corner  facing  the  chancel-win- 
dow, gaudy  with  colored  glass,  she  had  early 
learned  to  believe  in  the  church  as  the  gate 
of  heaven;  and,  sitting  there,  she  was  think- 
ing fhr  more  in  her  simple,  childlike  faith, 
of  God  and  his  angels  than  Miss  Basil  ever 
knew.  But  rdlgion  was,  as  yet,  only  a  senti- 
ment with  Joanpa,  and  Sunday  was  blissful 
chiefly  because  on  that  day  Miss  Basil  did 
not  believe  in  vork,  and  i>he  could  be  idle 
with  impunity. 

But  Sunday  passed,  and  Joanna's  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  flounce  of  her  green  chalHs. 
It  was  for  lier  an  arduous  undertaking,  yet 
she  knew  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  sympa- 
thy or  assistance  from  Miss  Basil,  who,  in- 
deed, was  too  busy  about  more  important 
mutters  to  attend  to  any  auch  trifle.  How- 
ever, by  dtot  of  diligence  and  perseverance, 
the  demi-train,  with  its  flounce,  was  finished 
early  on  Thursday  morning,  and  Joanna, 
having  nothing  more  to  do,  beset  poor  Miss 
Basil  with  suggestions  about  the  table,  the 
dishes,  the  silver,  tbe  flowers,  and  oven  about 
old  Thurston's  "deportment." 

Miss  Basil  was  a  much-enduring  woman, 
but  her  endurance  failed  at  last,  and  she 
curtly  reminded  her  officious  adviser  that  it 
was  none  of  her  dinner-party.  Joanna  had 
almost  fancied  that  it  was,  and  upon  this 
home-thniBt  she  returned  to  cool  ber  enthusi- 
asm with  a  shower  of  tears.  Why  was  Pa- 
mela so  unfeeling  t  Why  was  she  always  so 
indiSbrent  ?  And  poor,  harassed  Hf ss  Basil 
was  asking  herself  what  she  should  do  to 
shield  this  thoughtless  child  from  the  decelt- 
fol  snares  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  was  more 
to  be  pitied  In  this  state  of  mntual  misunder- 
standing, but  Joanna  had  at  least  this  advan- 
tage over  Miss  Basil;  she  could  forget  every 
vexation  in  the  contemplation  of  the  marvel- 
ous puffs  of  ber  polonaise. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

on  THK  THRESHOLD  OF  SOCIBTT. 

N'evkr  had  a  day  seemed  so  long  to  Joan- 
na as  that  memorable  Thursday,  The  din- 
ner^hour  was  half-past  five,  and  she  thought 
the  time  to  dress  would  never  come.  At 
last,  afraid  of  being  late,  she  b^an  the  prep- 
arations for  her  toilet;  but  when  all  was 
done,  finding  that  it  was  but  a  little  past 
three,  she  oorefUly  undressed  again,  for  fear 


of  crushing  that  billowy  eufiure^  which  wu, 
in  her  eyes,  the  chief  merit  of  her  costoine. 

There  was  no  one  to  give  the  grtdoiu  fin- 
ishing touches,  no  one  to  assure  her  that  dl 
was  right,  no  one  to  take  a  pride  in  ber  ip- 
pearance.  Poor  little  Joanna  frit  tliii;  ;et 
not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  mar  ber  utitbfr 
tion  in  the  demi-train  with  the  flounce,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  did  not  "hang 
evenly,"  and  was  too  full  here  and  too  scant 
there ;  defects  that  Hiss  Basil's  more  akillfal 
hands  might  easily  have  remedied,  eovld  she 
have  seen  how  much  better  a  little  judlcioiu 
interest  on  her  part  would  have  been  for  Jo- 
anna than  all  the  lectures  on  pomps  snd  to- 
ities  she  could  devise. 

Hearing  the  clock  In  the  hall  dowB«^ 
strike  four  at  last,  Joanna  concluded  tint 
any  longer  delay  In  completing  her 
would  be  inadvisable,  and  she  put  on  again 
the  lovely  polonaise,  with  many  admiriog 
glances  at  the  glass,  and  many  little  cann- 
ing pats  of  at^ustment,  that  must  have  bees 
tbe  result  of  a  natural  instinct,  for  certiinlT 
she  had  not  lesmed  these  ways  from  ITiu 
Basil. 

As  she  was  tying  ber  sash,  it  oecnrred  to 
her  suddenly  that  she  might  never  bare  to 
good  an  opportunity  to  display  certain  jewels 
of  her  motlier's,  relics  of  departed  grandeiir, 
that  Miss  Basil  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
Knowing  that  she  would  have  to  contend  tbe 
point,  and  haunted  always  by  that  fear  of  be- 
ing late  which  la  the  torment  of  the  norice, 
she  haatened  to  Hiss  Basil's  room,  hot  Hiss 
Basil  was  not  there.  She  ran,  breatbleaa, 
down  to  the  dining-room,  but  Miss  Basil  wu 
not  there.  Rushing  aimlessly  through  tbe 
ball,  she  encountered  old  Thurston,  who  «ai 
waiting  to  admit  the  guests. 

"Miss  J'anna,"  said  he,  with  respecthl 
solicitude,  "ef  you  isn't  uncommon  keerfiil, 
somebody'll  tread  on  your  dress  and  4^ 
the  gathers." 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  it  at  all,"  said  Jomni, 
with  a  lofty  air.  Proof  lo  indisputable  of 
the  length  of  her  train  could  hardly^  to 
give  her  satislhotioo,  and  she  proceeded 
gravely  to  practise  the  difllcult  art  of  wcm^- 
ing  her  flowing  draperies,  unconseiooa  Aat 
she  had  Basil  Redmond  for  an  amused  >pc^ 
tator. 

He  had  come  early,  that  he  might  see 
Miss  Basil  before  the  arrival  of  tbe  otbe* 
guests — thus  far  he  was  willing  to  make  bim- 
self  at  home  at  Basilwood — and  he  was  now 
waiting  In  the  sitting-room,  the  doorof  wbieb 
was  open,  afibrding  him  a  view  of  Joanna  ia 
all  her  glory. 

"But,  Thurston  I"  she  exclaimed,  snJ- 
denly  quitting  the  contemplaUon  of  her  trail- 
ing robes,  "no  one  has  come  yet,  I  hope? 
Where  is  my  cou^;  I  must  see  her  In- 
stantly I" 

'*  Kiss  Pamela  f  she's  not  come  down  yet, 
and  nobody  Is  come  except  Mr.  Redmond,  ss 
I  remember  him,  a  harnm-soarum  boy  to  dis- 
a^>ear,  and  then  come  back  without  wan- 
ing, as  nobody  wouldn't  know  him,  so  grewed 
he  Is—" 

"Oh,  what  do  I  oare  for  Aunf  inter- 
rupted Joanna,  with  an  impaUrat  shrug. 
"It'ePkmeUIvant." 

Just  thai  Hiss  Boiil  came  down  the  stairs. 
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rasttlng  ia  lier  silk  dress,  an*!  amlliiig  with  ft 
brightoefls  so  unwonted  that  JoaDDa,  for  the 
moment,  forgot  the  request  ehe  wislied  to 
make. 

"  0  Pamela  <  "  she  cried,  with  unnffected 
delight,  "  and  you,  too  I  tou  are  to  be  at  the 
diuing  ?  "  Never,  since  she  could  remember, 
had  Hiss  Basil  appeared  at  the  grandmam- 
ma's dinner-parties  ;  bat  to  her  artless  mind 
there  was  no  other  wa;  of  accoanting  for 
Hiss  Basif  s  smiling  couDteoance. 

"  Ko,  child,"  ansvered  Hiss  Basil,  de- 
'tidedlj,  as  she  put  Joaima  aside  without  no- 
ticing faftr  dress ;  "  yon  know  that  I  nerer 
taka  part  in  any  thing  of'  the  kind ;  don't  de- 
tain me ;  some  one  is  #aitiQg  to  apeak  to  me." 

"Bat,  0  PameU,  one  momnitl'*  eried 
Joanna,  ber  thoughts  rerertii^  perfbrce  to 
bendf.  "  I  am  all  mdy,  except  my  Jew- 
eb." 

JeweU  ?  "  repeated  Hisa  Basil.  "  What 
do  yon  mean,  Jouina  t " 

**  My  jewels,"  repeated  Joanna,  impatient- 
ly. 0  ^mela,  yon  know !  The  rabies 
and  pearls  that  were  my  mother's.  Oh,  please, 
there  is  no  time  to  lose ;  and  you  said  they 
-should  be  mine !" 

"  When  you  are  a  woman  grown,  child," 
said  Hiss  Basil;  and  then,  with  hesitating 
approval,  she  added,  "  You  look  well  enough 
aa  you  are." 

"  I  am  no  child,"  said  Joanna,  upon  whom 
admiration  so  tardy  made  no  impression ; 
don't  yoQ  see  my  train  »  " 
**  Ton  are  detaining  me,"  said  Hiss  Basil, 
with  a  slight  flush  of  annoyance;  "and  some 
<nie  iawalUng  to  see  me."  They  were  at  the 
aittii^-room  door  now,  and  Basil  Redmond 
eame  forward,  smiling. 

A  frown,  quick  and  angry,  darkened  Jo> 
anna's  h,c«.  Here  ttos  this  stranger,  again, 
standing  between  Pamda  and  herself.  What 
T^it  had  he  to  smile  in  that  way  f  Tet  she 
eonld  not  be^  feeling  that  there  wu  some- 
thiDg  kindly  fai  bis  smile,  Texations  as  it  was 
to  hear  Pamela  appeal  to  him. 

**  She  does  not  need  ornaments,  so  young 
as  she  is  ?  " 

**  9o  t/oitnff  !  "  Hateful  words  to  Joanna, 
by  which  she  knew  that  this  appeal  was  in- 
dioatire  of  a  determination  not  to  indulge 
ber  ranity  with  the  rubies  and  pearls. 

Kedmond,  hesitating  Just  a  little,  turned 
to  the  table  upon  which  stood  a  vase  of  white 
geranium,  and,  with  that  smite  Joanna  in  her 
heart  called  "  masterful,"  said  : 

"  If  this  young  lady  will  permit  a  sugges- 
tion from  me,  these  would  be  the  prettiest 
ornaments  she  could  wear." 

He  spoke  with  some  diffidence,  holding 
oat  to  her  a  spray  of  the  flowers  ;  and  Jo- 
nnna  half  -  relented  toward  him  because  he 
called  her  a  young  lady  1  She  was  most  anx- 
ious to  eondnet  herself  with  becoming  pro- 
priety, now  that  she  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  sodety ;  bot  she  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
irhat  a  yoni^  lady  ahonld  do  nnder  sncb  cir- 
eamstanees.  She  cast  an  imploring  glance 
toward  Miss  BmII,  a  glanoe  that  plidnly  asked, 
'*  What  a  young  lady  to  do  when  a  gra- 
tleman  oflTers  flowers  ?  "  Bnt,  reeeirlng  no 
fl^n  by  which  she  eonld  be  guided,  she  shyly 
put  forth  ber  buid  and  took  them,  with  rery 
mnob  the  manner  of  a  child. 


She  was  conscious  that  she  did  not  appear 
at  ber  ease,  and,  mi^interpi-eting  the  smile  that 
passed  between  Miss  Basil  and  Mr.  Redmond, 
she  would  have  returned  his  offering  instant- 
ly, bnt  that,  to  her  great  surprise,  Miss  Basil 
started  forward  with  a  sort  of  shy  impulsive- 
ness, and,  before  Joanna  was  well  aware  of 
what  the  prim  woman  would  do,  the  gerani- 
ums were  pinned  in  her  hair. 

Very  stiff  and  ungraceful  they  stood  bris- 
tling, but  there  was  no  mirror  at  hand  to  be- 
tray to  Joanna  their  aggressive  altitude  ;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  Pamela  would  do  this 
much  for  her  adornment  gave  the  child  a 
pleasure  in  the  flowers  that  compensated  for 
the  disappointment  aboat  the  Jewels. 

The  next  moment,  befbre  her  first  sur- 
prise had  subsided,  in  came  Hrs.  Basil,  lean- 
ing on  her  iTory- headed  stafT,  like  an  old 
fairy  godmother ;  and,  after  a  most  gracious 
greeting  to  Basil  Redmond,  as  if  wonders 
were  nerer  to  cease,  she  turned  admiringly 
to  Joanna,  and  expressed  a  smiling  approval 
of  her  appearance;  then,  "Permit  me,  child 
said  she,  with  polite  formality,  and  with  an 
airy  touch,  the  stiff  cluster  of  geraniums  in 
Joanna's  hair  was  gracefully  adjusted. 

No  time  was  there  for  more ;  the  guests 
were  arriving.  Miss  Basil,  murmuring  inau- 
dible words  of  regret,  hastily  retired ;  Mrs. 
Basil,  with  some  ceremony,  conducted  Hr. 
Redmond  to  the  large  drawing-room  (so  sel- 
dom used  now),  whither  Joanna,  with  a  feel- 
ing that  life  was  just  beginning,  followed 
eagerly,  her  heart  beating,  her  knees  trem- 
bling far  more  than  the  poor  occasion  called 
for;  old  Thurston,  full  of  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  forgot  his  rheumatism,  and  strode 
miyesticoUy  to  the  door,  as  it  the  good  old 
times  had  come  again ;  then  the  people  en- 
tered, and  from  that  moment  all  waa  confu- 
sion to  the  inexperienced  neophyte,  who,  long 
before  it  was  over,  found  this  tedious  dinner- 
party a  weariness  to  the  spirit  and  the  flesh. 

Tobe^n  with  Mrs.  Basil's  relations,  though 
they  were  the  last  to  arrive,  there  was  Miss 
Ruffoer,  elaborately  dressed,  and  serenely 
conscious  of  ber  own  perfection ;  Mrs.  Ruff- 
ner,  her  mother,*  all  bugles  and  bangles,  a 
stout,  plain,  good-natured,  maladroit,  insig- 
nificant woman,  with  a  word  in  season  and 
out  of  season— especially  out  of  season — for 
everybody;  Mr.  Sam  Roffoer,  indolently  smil- 
ing and  showing  hia  handsome  teeth ;  and, 
lastly,  old  Mrs.  Stargold,  who  was  received 
with  a  flutter  of  saliafaction,  not,  by  Mrs. 
Ba^il  alone,  but  by  all  the  assembled  guests. 
When  the  little  crowd  that  hemmed  her  in 
fell  away,  Joanna  saw  a  feeble  little  old  lady, 
whose  face  bore  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
an  anxious  mind.  Warm  as  was  the  day, 
she  was  richly  dressed  in  black  silk,  with 
a  lace  scarf,  that  threw  into  the  shade  every 
other  toilet  in  the  room.  Her  voice  shook 
when  she  spoke,  and  her  hands  trembled  so, 
whenever  she  attempted  to  adjust  her  scarf, 
that  Hiss  Kuflher,  or  Mrs.  Rufftaer,  or  Hr. 
Sam,  would  rush  to  her  assiatance.  Joanna 
wondered  what  pleasure  this  poor  old  lady 
could  find  in  life. 

There  were  a  few  people  in  Uiddlebor- 
ough  whom  Hrs.  Basil  delighted  to  honor 
when  she  gave  one  of  her  rare  dinner-parties, 
and  besides  Urs.  Statgold  and  her  suite  there 


were  present  on  this  occasion  Mrs.  Carl 
Tomkins,  a  woman  of  exceptional  culture, 
according  to  the  verdict  of  Middleboruugh  ; 
Mr,  Carl  Tomkins,  a  (gentleman  eminent  in 
the  life-assurance  busines,  but  overshadowed 
in  society  by  his  wife;  old  Mrs.  Paul  Ca- 
ruthers,  ancient,  deaf,  and  garrulous ;  Miss 
Garuthers,  a  pretty,  somewhat  paaie  young 
lady,  who  bad  been  invited  for  Hr.  Sam  Ruff- 
ner's  behoof;  Dr.  Garnet,  the  loud,  aggres- 
sive man  of  medicine;  nervous  little  Hr. 
Leasom,  of  St.  John's  ;  and  portly  Chancellor 
Page,  remarkable  for  silence  and  appetite. 
There  were  no  young  companions  for  Joanna ; 
Arthur  was  there,  indeed,  but  he  took  good 
care  not  to  attach  himself  to  her,  for  be  felt 
his  aunt's  eyes  npon  him,  and  be  obligingly 
devoted  himself  to  Urs.  Sia^old.  So  Jo- 
anna sat  in  a  comer  looking  on,  rather  gfad, 
indeed,  to  escape  the  notice  of  so  formidable 
a  company. 

In  such  a  party,  nothing  of  any  moment 
ever  happens  before  dinner.  Everyone  then 
is  in  a  state  of  dull  and  decorous  expecta- 
tion, and  a  little  girl  in  a  corner  is  liable  to 
be  overlooked  and  ignored.  It  was  a  relief 
— it  always  w  a  relief — when  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. Before  Joanna  could  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  the  magical  ease  and  celerity  with 
which  each  gentleman,  without  clashing  with 
bis  neighbor,  selected  some  particular  lady,  a 
voice  at  her  side  said : 

"  Joanna,  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
taking  you  In  to  dinner." 

It  was  Basil  Redmond ;  and  Joanna, 
though  conscious  of  a  little  disappointment 
that  it  was  not  Arthur,  felt  a  quick  thrill  of 
delight  at  the  unexpected  distinction  of  being 
"handed  in"  to  dinner.  She  remembered 
such  tlungs  in  books  she  had  read,  and  her 
color  rose,  ber  eyes  sparkled  with  the  thought 
tliat  she  was  now  indeed  about  to  enter  upon 
the  delightfhl  realities  of  life.  With  one 
passing  sigh  for  poor  'Mela's  "  sad  exclusion 
from  the  doors  of  bliss,"  she  put  ber  band 
on  Hr.  Redmond's  arm,  and  walked,  she  knew 
not  how,  to  the  dining-room. 

Dinner,  to  which  she  bad  looked  forward 
with  oonsideraUe  anxiety  of  mind,  as  the 
great  ordeal  that  should  stamp  her  future  fit- 
ness for  society,  passed  off  smoothly  eoough ; 
there  were  no  failures,  there  was  no  awkward 
confre-tempa,  no  lack  of  every  thing  needful. 
Nothing  of  this  kind,  however,  bad  she 
feared ;  she  knew  that  Miss  Bnsil,  who  was 
behind  the  scenes,  would  have  every  thing 
perfect,  and  that  old  Thurston  could  be  im- 
plicitly relied  upon;  for  his  pride  was  up 
when  Mrs.  Basil  gave  a  dinnei*,  and  he  made 
his  assistant,  hired  for  the  occasion,  feel  that 
it  would  not  do  to  merit  his  wrath.  What 
Joanna  doubted  was  her  own  ability  to  per- 
form her  part  creditably,  a  doubt  that  quite 
deprived  the  poor  child  of  appetite.  It  was 
not  possible,  of  course,  that  sbe  could  be 
guilty  of  any  barbarism.  Cor  Miss  Basil  had 
been  very  strict  in  teaching  the  proprieties  of 
ordinary  life ;  but  Hiss  Basil  dined  without 
ceremony,  and  poor  Joanna  was  haunted  by 
a  terror  of  transgressing  the  formidable  etl- 
qnette  of  dinner-parties,  of  which  she  had  a 
dim  but  colossal  Idea.  Sbe  might  have 
spared  herself  all  anxiety,  however;  for  be- 
tween Hiss  Caruthers,  who  absorbed  Hr 
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Redmond  on  the  one  side  of  the  poor  little 
dibuianU,  and  Misa  Raflher,  who  engaged  Ur. 
Carl  TomkinB  on  the  other,  JoaDna  attracted 
no  atteotion. 

After  dinner  she  drifted  back  into  her 
comer  again;  but  here  She  vaa  no  longer  ad 
fortunate  aa  to  escape  notice.  Urs.  PanI  Ca- 
mthers  espied  her,  and,  puzzled  by  a  face  she 
had  not  seen  half  a  dozen  limea,  she  turned 
ber  best  ear  to  Ura.  Carl  TomUns,  inquiHng, 
in  an  audible  whisper,  who  she  was.  Mrs. 
Carl  Tomkins  appealed  to  Ura.  Rufifner,  who, 
with  good-natured  eagerneaa  to  gratify  inno- 
cent curiositj,  mildly  roared  the  information 
that  she  was  *'  old  Jadge  BaeiPs  granddaugh- 
ter." All  ejes  were  immediately  turned  upon 
the  blushing  Joanna. 

"Poor  thing!  poor  tbingi"  said  Mrs. 
Paul  Carntbers,  who,  being  old  beraelf,  and 
done  with  folly,  invariably  pitied  all  yonng 
people. 

"  Not  so  very  poor,  I  fancy,"  said  lira. 
Carl  Tomkins.  "That  queer  Miss  Basil,  who 
is  never  seen,  except  at  church — "  (Was 
Pamela,  then,  queer/  Joanna  knew  that  her 
excellent  cousin  was  strict  and  exacting ;  but 
to  hear  the  slighting  judgment  of  the  world 
pronounced  upon  her  tbus  was  a  shock.) 

«Sb— hi"  said  good-natured  Hrs.  Ruff- 
ner,  with  loud  aibilation,  for  she  saw  Joan- 
na's telltale  face. 

"  A  woman  of  good,  sound  soise,"  amend- 
ed Mrs.  Carl  Tomkins,  promptly.  "  She  has 
shown  ft  by  taking  out  a  poUcy  for  the  bene- 
fit of  that  child."  On  the  sabject  of  life-as- 
surance, Mrs.  Carl  Tomkins  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  her  husband's  views. 

"  Tou  don't  tell  me  so  I "  exclidmed  Urs. 
Rufiber,  foi^etting  all  about  Joanna.  "  Where 
did  she  get  money  to  pay  the  premium,  or 
whatever  you  call  it  ?  " 

"  She  saved  it,  I  suppose,"  said  Urs.  Carl 
Tomkins.    "  She's  been  saving  for  years." 

"  La  I  "  exclaimed  Urs.  RufTner,  incredu- 
lously. "  How  could  she  save  out  of  a  bare 
living  ?  " 

"  Unnagement,"  sud  Hrs.  Carl  Tomkins, 
briefly. 

*'  Let  me  into  your  charming  circle,  ladies, 
I  entreat  I"  cried  Uiss  Caruthers,  rushing 
across  the  room  with  a  pretty,  juvenile  air. 
■  "The  gentlemen  are  discussing  cotton  and 
politics,  subjects  inevituble  among  gentle- 
men; and  I,  alas  1  have  sot,  like  Urs.  Basil, 
and  Hiss  RafiTner,  and  Urs.  Stargold,  the  in- 
telligence and  experience  to  appreciate  those 
topics.  I  know  you  must  I>e  talking  about 
something  within  my  comprehension  f  " 

"  Do  be  quiet,  Aurelia  I "  said  Urs.  Pan! 
Caruthers,  inclining  her  good  ear,  "I  can't 
bear  what's  going  on." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  come  here,  Mr.  Rofftaer  I " 
cried  UEss  Caruthers,  shaking  her  head  play- 
fblly  at  Sam,  who  had  sauntered  ladly  after 
ber.  "  Here's  gossip,  and  gentiemen  hate 
gossip."  * 

"  Go  on,  Mrs.  Tomkins,"  said  Urs.  Paul 
Caruthers,  impatiently.  "  Don't  mind  Aure- 
lia. What's  that  about  a  man's  age?  WTiote 
agef  " 

"  I  was  speaking  of  a  vouan'b  hanaqe- 
HENT,"  said  Urs.  Carl  Tomkins,  raising  her 
voice  irritably,  as  some  people  are  apt  to  do 
when  tiie  deaf  fkil  to  hear.   <'Uy  dear  Urs. 


Ru9ber,  it  is  Ur.  Tomklns's  opinion  that  every 
woman  in  the  South  might  insure  her  life  for 
somebody's  benefit,  if  she  would  exercise  a 
littie  forethought  and  management,  like  this 
Ifiss  Basil  now.  Like  the  great  Sully,  she  la 
*  fertile  in  resources.' "  But  who  the  great 
Sully  was,  nobody  in  that  company,  except 
Urs.  Cari  Tomkins  could  have  told.  How- 
ever, people  felt  rather  flattered  when  she 
made  an  allusion  they  conid  n6t  onderstand, 
and  (bey  listened  attentively.  "  Everybody 
knoiTS  that  Uiss  Basil  sells  vegetables  and 
fruits  in  the  town ;  and  she  makes  wine  ;  she 
soils  a  great  deal  of  blackberry  •  wine,  Pm 
told." 

"  Would  you  drink  blackberry-wine,  Urs. 
Tomkins  f"  asked  Ur.  Sam  Ruflher,  making 
a  face. 

"  Ob,  you  fuQoy  man  I  "  cackled  Uiss  Oa- 
ruthers,  "  Why,  plenty  of  people  drink 
blackberry-wine,  now  ;  it's  cheap.  And  Miss 
Basil  makes  it — " 

"  Speak  sofUy,"  sud  Urs.  Carl  Tomkins, 
glancing  around.  "  Remember  where  we  are. 
Tes,  Uiss  Basil,  fike  the  great  Sully,  is  '  fer- 
tile io  resources ; '  and  I've  heard  that  she 
has  a  romantic  history." 

"  What  is  it,  pray  f"  cried  Urs.  Ruffher 
and  Uiss  Caruthers,  eagerly.   "  Do  tell  as." 

"  What  are  you  saying  1 "  groaned  Urs. 
Fknl  Caruthers.  "  Everybody  speaks  so  in- 
distinctly, nowadavs." 

"IaI  why  doesn't  your  aunt  eairy  a 
trumpet  r  "  said  Urs.  Ruflher,  Impatiently,  to 
IGss  Gamtben ;  but  she  leaned  forward  with 
good-humored  alacrity,  and  whispered  to  the 
old  lady  so  loudly  that  poor  lltUe  Joanna, 
hemmed  into  her  comer,  beard  every  word. 
"Uiss  Ba^l,  you  know,  ma'am;  they  say  she 
has  a  very  romantic  history." 

The  old  lady  gravely  nodded  her  thanks 
to  her  informant;  and,  turning  with  owl-like 
deliberation  to  Mrs.  Carl  Tomkins,  said  : 

"  I've  heard  as  much  hinted  before." 

And  then  the  five  heads,  Sam  Ruffner's 
included,  drew  together,  and  "  £uz—bux — 
inu  "  was  all  Joanna  heard,  until  old  Mr^.  Ca- 
ruthers impatiently  pushed  back  ber  chair, 
and  exclaimed : 

"  That  amounts  to  just  nothing  at  all  t  I 
thought  you  had  some  reliable  information. 
Nobody  believes  in  any  thing  that  comes 
from  HOebrun's — unless  it's  bonnets." 

Mrs.  Carl  Tomkins,  turning  a^e  to  Ura. 
Ruffner,  rolled  her  great  eyes  eq^salvely ; 
and  then  the  conclave  broke  up. 

tb^jE  empress  oe  spj- 

NETTA. 

TBOK  THE  OERMAJI  Of  PICL  HXTSE. 

ON  tiie  plidn  of  Alessandria,  about  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  village  of  Ua- 
rengo,  is  another  hamlet  called  Spioetta, 
wliich  has  been  completely  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  fame  of  its  world-renowned 
neighbor.  Even  the  most  minute  histories 
of  the  war  scarcely  mention  its  name,  and 
strangers  who  scan  every  pile  of  stones  on 
the  battle-field  of  Marengo  do  not  even  vouch- 
safe modest  Spinetta  a  passing  glance.  So  it 
is  known  to  very  few  persons  that  this  insig- 
nificant hamlet  once  witnessed  (he  corona- 


tion or  an  emperor  and  empresB,  or  what  a 
singular  fate  afterward  befell  thdr  m^jestlca. 
Only  a  fugitive  paper,  similar  to  those  sold  at 
country  fairs  by  thousands  for  a  small  eo^ 
per  cobs,  preserved  the  strange  hlstoryofiUi 
coronation,  and  the  poetic  fiuioy  of  the  Pied- 
moo  tese  and  Lombardy  peasants  snrronndel 
the  historic  germ  irith  all  sorts  Of  wonderfbl 
accessories,  so  that  at  the  i^eseat  day  it  is. 
difficult  to  eff^t  a  total  sqMustion  betweoi 
fact  and  fiction.  The  main  eveifts  of  tin 
story,  however,  occurred  ss  here  related : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I824,  vben 
Carl  Felix,  after  suppr^sing  all  the  tctoIq- 
tionary  attempts  of  the  Carbonari,  asserted 
his  right  to  the  throne  of  Piedmont,  tim* 
lived  in  one  of  the  forest-hots  on  the  oat- 
skirts  of  the  village  of  Spinetta  two  be>n- 
tiful  sisters,  who  were  held  io  universal  r6> 
spect  for  their  virtue  nod  piety.   They  htd 
lost  both  parents  at  a  very  early  age,  when 
the  younger,  Uargberitina,  was  scarcely  tbiee 
years  old.   The  mother  died  of  grief  it  the 
sad  fate  of  ber  husband,  who  accompanied 
Napoleon's  army  to  Uoscow  and  perished  is 
croasiug  the  Beresina.    Positive  news  tbit 
he  was  really  dead,  and  had  not  been  takot 
prisoner,  did  not  arrive  for  several  years  sftet 
that  terrible  national  tragedy,  and  the  good 
irife's  feeble  flame  of  life  died  with  tbd  spark 
of  hope  she  had  always  dierished.  Hie 
elder  {^I,  named  Ro,  was  jnst  flfteoi  yean 
oU  when  she  was  left  an  orphan  with  her 
little  sister,  but  she  would  not  bear  of  glting 
the  ohild  to  the  care  of  strangers,  in  ordtf  ts 
earn  her  own  support  at  service.   Sie  le- 
mained  tn  the  littie  house  ber  father  hid 
built,  m^ntidned  herself  and  the  child  by  the 
earnings  of  her  distaff  and  the  produets  of  a 
littie  field  of  midze,  and  meantime  kept  ber- 
aelf and  sister  so  neatly  dressed  and  so  ftnlt- 
lesaly  modest  and  honest  that  the  greatest 
praise  was  bestowed  upon  her,  and  motbeit 
were  in  thfr  habit  of  holding  np  the  two  or- 
phan girls  to  their  dangfatera  as'moddiof 
good  behavior. 

The  praise  was  hardly  earned ;  f«c  T^* 
poverty  forced  her  to  work  from  monungtiU' 
night  merely  to  keep  from  starving,  ud 
would  not  suffer  her  to  put  her  spinoing-vhed 
in  the  comer  even  on  holidays.   And  sbe 
might  have  been  so  much  more  comforuble 
if  she  had  only  chosen.    It  was  not  i»ily  thtt 
assistance  and  friendly  {^fte  were  oflewd 
from  many  quarters,  while  others  would  glsd- 
ly  have  taken  ber  sister,  who  was  a  remuk* 
ably  pretty  and  clever  cbUd,  but  sbe  reenved 
many  a  proposal  for  her  hand,  for  she  wu 
cmisidered  the  prettiest  |^  In  the  viilsge, 
and  any  man,  even  the  richest,  would  havt 
been  glad  to  win  such  a  bouaewife.   Bat  she 
only  shook  her -head,  declined  idl  gifts,  and 
sent  away  with  a  long  face  and  heavy  htfrt 
one  after  another  of  the  yonng  men  lit^ 
wooed  her. 

This  prudish  conduct,  of  course,  made 
her  an  object  of  sns|rieion  to  yonng  and  okJ, 
and  even  the  village  pastor  at  last  found 
himself  obliged  to  speak  to  the  young  ^li 
about  the  strange  pride  which  led  her  to  rdy 
so  entirely  upon  herself.  Her  explanation 
revealed  no  sin,  so  she  did  not  confide  it  to 
the  guardian  of  her  soul  under  the  seal  oC 
confession,  and  therefore  (he  whole  vilbga 
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BOon  kneir  with  whftt  sort  of  eyes  rlewed 
lier  fature. 

She  bad  come  into  the  world  on  the  Htli 
of  Jane,  1800,  at  the  time  when  the  battle 
of  Marengo  was  being  fonght  in  the  vicinity 
of  SpinetU.   The  mother  in  her  hour  of  peril 
hud  heard  the  thunder  of  the  French  cannon, 
and  trembled  with  fear,  as  her  husband  was 
sernog  under  Desaix.    The  child  was  thus 
undoubtedly  born  under  the  influence  of  the 
plinet  Mars,  and  had  for  its  father  a  bero, 
whom  the  first  consul  himself  praised  and 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  on  the  bat< 
tie-field.   But  the  family  prido  rose  still 
higher  when  fire  years  later  the  mighty  man  be- 
fore whom  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  trem- 
bled once  more  came  Into  the  vicinity  of  the 
honible  Tilli^e,  now  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  on  his  way  to  Kilan  to  reoefve  the  crown 
of  Italy.   The  emperor  held  a  magnificent 
reriew  on  the  battle^eld  of  Ifarengo,  and 
the  sergeant's  wife,  nnable  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation, set  out  with  her  child  to^itnesB  the 
snperb  speotaole.   The  bright  little  ^rl  of 
fln,  of  coarse,  did  not  clearly  nnderatand 
what  all  this  meant;  but,  when  the  review 
of  the  troops  was  over,  and  the  emperor  with 
his  brilliant  suite  rode  slowly  along  the  road 
to  Alessandria,  the  mother  stood  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  boundless  living  wall  formed  by 
the  peasants  from  the  neighboring  villages, 
holding  in  her  arms  the  little  Fia,  who  usu- 
ally walked  stoutly  on  her  own  tiny  feet,  that 
the  child  might  have  a  good  view  of  the  em- 
peror.  When  shouts  now  arose  of  "There 
he  comes !    That  is  he  1   The  one  in  front  on 
the  gray  horse  J   Evviva  I'lmperatore  I  "  the 
little  girl,  aa  the  emperor's  keen,  dark  eyes 
fell  on  her  rosy  face,  stretched  out  both  arms 
toward  the  wonderful  bero,  shooting  her  #»- 
tiva  in  Boclear  a  Toice  that  the  childish  tones 
rose  high  abore  the  tumolt  and  fell  on  the 
ear  of  the  monarch,  who  checked  bis  borsa 
for  a  moment.   The  next  Instant  be  lifted  the 
little  girl  on  the  saddle  before  him,  gazed 
steadily  for  a  few  seconds  into  the  la^e  black 
eyes  which  bore  the  look  wlthoat  the  quiver 
flf  an  eyelash,  kissed  the  little  forehead 
framed  in  ourly  hair,  and  then  returned  the 
child  to  Its  mother,  who,  speechless  with  de- 
light at  tills  unprecedented  favor,  stood  by 
the  road-side  like  a  statue,  and,  absorbed  In 
gaung  after  the  retreating  figure  of  the  con- 
queror, failed  to  see  her  own  husband,  when 
soon  after,  wearied  and  covered  with  dust,  he 
marched  in  his  regiment  past  bis  wife  and 
child. 

No  one  will  wonder  that  this  event,  oc- 
curring before  so  many  eye-witnesses,  and  es- 
pecially intimate  acquaintances  from  the  vil- 
lage, should  produce  an  unusual  and  lasting 
influence.  "That  ia  Pia  whom  the  emperor 
kissed  "  was  repeated  for  years  whenever  a 
stranger  in  Spinetta  noticed  the  beautiful 
slender  girl,  who  on  her  part,  in  dress  and 
bearing,  seemed  to  show  that  she  felt  herself 
as  it  were  ennobled  by  this  fkiry-like  event 
of  her  childhood.  In  spite  of  her  poverty, 
Fia  always  wore  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
never  allowed  a  spot  to  remain  on  her  petti- 
coat or  the  coarse  linen,  spun  and  woven  by 
her  own  hands,  while  aha  wore  her  long, 
thick  hair  above  her  brow  In  a  heavy  braid 
that  looked  almost  like  a  black  diadem.  Her 


companions  felt  no  special  affection  for  her, 
called  her  the  princess  or  even  the  empress, 
which  she  took  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
they  tried  to  make  the  Uds  believe  she  was 
simple-minded. 

But  this  slander  was  of  no  avul  with  the 
young  men,  especially  as  it  really  did  the 
beautiful  girl  injustice.  Pia  despised  no  one, 
because  she  had  respect  for  herself,  and,  if 
the  emperor's  kiss  had  worked  mischief  in 
the  young  brain,  it  bad  done  no  worse  harm 
than  to  render  her  prone  to  fits  of  reverie, 
which  often  attacked  her  when  she  fancied 
she  beard  secret  voices  describing  a  future 
of  such  splendor  and  honor  that  she  felt  tl)e 
same  thrill  of  delight  experienced  at  the  mo- 
ment the  conqueror  of  Marengo  lifted  her  on 
his  horse.  She  was  sensible  enough  not  to 
believe  these  dream-voiees  as  soon  as  she 
roused  herself  and  looked  aronnd  her  moth- 
er's miserable  hat,  and  when  she  bad  the  sole 
charge  of  her  Uttle  sister  these  fancies  grew 
more  and  more  rare ;  yet,  it  was  still  on  their 
account  that  she  declined  to  take  a  place  at 
service;  and  when,  spite  of  her  hard  work, 
she  gave  special  care  to  Tier  dress,  it  was 
owing  to  the  secret  thought  that  some  fine 
day  n  prince  might  ride  by  again  and  fix  his 
eyes  upon  her,  and  she  would  then  be  so 
ashamed  if  she  looked  dirty  and  slovenly. 

But  her  aversion  to  listen  to  any  of  her 
numerous  suitors  was  not  based  upon  the 
fact  that  she  considered  herself  only  fit  for  a 
noble  lord,  but,  as  she  blushingly  confessed 
to  the  priest,  owing  to  her  fond  and  faithful 
lore  for  the  poorest  lad  in  the  whole  village. 
This  was  a  certain  Maioo,  a  peasant-lad,  who, 
like  Pia,  had  lost  his  parents  at  an  early  t^e, 
and  wits  forced  to  earn  an  honest  but  scanty 
living,  first  as  a  day-laborer,  and  afterward 
as  a  mason's  apprentice.  This  had  ndther 
paralyzed  bis  courage  nor  arrogance,  and 
there  was  no  bolder  or  gayer  lad  far  or  near. 
He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  too,  with  thick, 
cnrly  hair,  and  flashing  dark  eyes,  a  broad 
chest,  and  thighs  like  a  stag;  besides,  he 
had  a  beautiful  clear  voice,  and  knew  hun- 
dreds of  songs,  which  he  accompanied  on  his 
guitar.  His  only  fault,  except  his  poverty, 
was  a  fiery  temper,  that  often  involved  him 
in  brawls,  where  knires  leaped  from  their 
sheaths  more  quickly  than  was  advisable. 
But  these  quarrels  bad  never  yet  had  any  fa- 
tal result,  and  the  older  Maino  grew,  arf  over- 
weening pride,  rather  than  reason,  held  his 
passion  in  check,  »o  that  he  avoided  common 
brawls,  and  reserved  his  anger  for  greater 
occasions. 

Love,  too,  had  its  share  in  taming  the 
wild  fellow,  Pia  was  only  a  half-grown  girl 
when  Maino  told  her  that  she  must  belong  to 
nobody  but  him,  but,  in  spite  of  her  imperial 
dreams,  the  child  made  no  objections.  Her 
young  lover's  poverty  did  not  alarm  her.  She 
knew  by  her  own  experience  that  true  nobil- 
ity and  a  royal  nature  can  exist  in  the  sim- 
plest garb.  Only  when  her  mother  died  she 
inusted  that  he  shoald  keep  away  from  her, 
and  tell  no  one  of  the  secret  tie  between  them 
until  be  had  made  enough  to  establish  a  house 
of  his  own,  in  which  there  moat  also  be  a 
place  for  ker  sister.  She  would  willingly 
wait  for  him,  bat  he  must  first  serve  his  ap- 
prenticeaUp — she  would  give  her  hand  to  no 


one  save  a  free  and  Independent  workman. 
Ra  probably  knew  that  it  was  needfiil  to  spur 
him  on  to  constant  industry ;  he  would  have 
preferred  to  marry  her  on  the  spot,  and  then 
commence  a  scrambling  life  from  hand  to 
mouth. 

As,  to  defend  herself  from  the  accusation 
of  pride,  she  had  confessed  to  the  priest  her 
engagement  to  Haino,  and  this  unexpected 
news  made  a  great  stir  ererywhere,  the  lad 
thought  he  need  hold  aloof  no  longer,  but  on 
every  holiday,  and  as  often  as  he  passed  the 
cotuge  on  work-days,  paid  a  vi^t  to  his  be- 
loved, who  never  allowed  him  to  cross  the 
threshold.  On  pleasant  evenings  they  conld 
often  be  seen  seated  outside  the  door  on  a 
little  bench,  with  the  child  Margheritina  plsy^ 
ing  at  their  feet,  till  she  at  last  fell  asleep 
with  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  dog 
Brusco.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  Haino  ven- 
tured to  lavish  a  few  innocent  caresses  on 
his  beanUful  but  coy  betrothed.  In  spite  of 
his  passionate  nature,  the  reverence  he  cher- 
ished for  her  as  a  superior  being  kept  him 
within  certain  limits. 

"  0  Pia  !  "  he  often  said,  "I  know  I  am 
not  good  enough  for  you,  and  If  I  conld  believe 
that  any  mortal  man  would  love  you  better 
or  more  faithfully,  I  would  hang  myself  on 
the  first  tree,  and  let  you  be  as  happy  as  you 
deserrel  But  have  patience.  Great  things 
are  happening  in  the  world  every  day,  real 
miracles ;  and,  as  the  nameless  Corsican  be- 
came a  great  emperor,  and  the  master  of  the 
whole  world — to  be  sure  his  splendor  came 
to  a  miserable  end  because  he  loved  himself 
more  than  the  people — so  the  poor  peasant- 
lad  Haino  may  some  day  be  a  great  man,  and 
lead  you  to  his  house  like  a  princess." 

Pia  smiled  incredulously  at  such  words, 
and  tried  to  persuade  her  lover  out  of  his 
fancies,  but  something  that  did  not  seem  very 
nnUke  a  miracle  actually  occurred,  and  sud- 
denly brought  the  goal  of  their  wishes,  which 
apprared  to  be  a  long  way  off,  close  at  hand. 
One  fine  day,  long  before  evening,  Haino  ap- 
peared In  the  village  with  a  radiant  face. 
Against  Pia's  wishes,  he  had  not  ncf^eoted 
to  leave  a  little  door  open  to  luck,  and  often 
took  chances  in  the  lottery.  Now,  an  almost 
unprecedented  thing  had  happened— the  four 
numbers  he  selected  came  out  together.  The 
blessed  prize  brought  a  large  sum  of  money 
into  the  bouse,  enough  for  him  to  establish 
himself  in  business  and  wed  a  girl  whom  the 
emperor  had  kissed. 

His  betrothed  consented  to  become  bis 
without  resistance.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
money  that  won  her  consent  to  the  hasty 
marriage  as  the  fact  that  the  goddess  of  luck 
had  sent  it  into  the  house.  She  looked  at 
Maino  with  dififerent  eyes,  as  a  favorite  of 
higher  powers,  and,  though  too  sensible  to 
suppose  that  he  had  so  brilliant  a  career  be- 
fofe  him  as  that  of  the  Corsican  lieutenant, 
saw  him  In  imagination  invested  with  ell 
sorts  of  honors  and  dignities  as  the  first  man 
in  the  village,  or  periiaps  even  podetid  of  one 
of  the  neighboring  dties,  If  Fortune  remained 
faithful  to  him. 

Besides,  she  was  now  two-and -twenty, 
loved  the  bold  youth  with  all  her  heart,  and 
longed  to  become  his  wife. 

There  were  to  be  grand  doings  at  the 
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wedding — the  liappy  bridegroom  was  resolved 
upon  that.  Evervbody  who  was  even  dis- 
tantl;  ooDoected  with  the  sisters,  and  that 
was  hair  the  Tillage,  was  invited  to  the  tavero ; 
musiciaits  were  ordered  from  Alessandria,  aod 
a  generous  catik  of  the  best  wine  provided, 
while  it  need  hardly  be  stated  that  Ifaioo 
dressed  his  bride  and  the  ohild  Uargheritina 
from  head  to  foot  in  the  handsomest  clothes 
that  could  be  procured.  JSven  the  little  dog 
Brusoo  received  a  wedding  collar  of  red  vel- 
vet,  with  a  little  silver  bell,  and,  ^noe  luck  had 
befriended  him,  Ifdoo  never  visited  his  be- 
trothed witboat  taking  the  latter  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  and  the  dog  a  sausage. 

When,  on  the  second  week  after  the 
pieoe  of  good  fortune,  the  wedding-day  ar- 
rived, the  bridegroom  appeared  oa  horseback 
with  four  or  five  of  his  friends,  also  well 
mounted,  as  the  village  of  San  Giullano  Yec- 
chio,  where  they  all  worked,  was  at  some 
distance  from  Spinetta,  on  the  road  to  Tor- 
tona,  and  wedding-guests  must  not  appear 
with  dusty  shoes  and  clothe.  The  bride, 
surrounded  by  her  bridesmaids,  herself  the 
fairest  and  most  queenly  of  all,  received  him 
with  snch  a  radiant  smile  that  the  worthy  lad 
felt  as  if  the  heavens  had  opened,  and  had 
great  difficulty  in  controlling  himself  suffi- 
ciently not  to  make  the  most  extravagant 
leaps  of  joy.  He  swung  himself  from  bis 
hcffse  like  a  feather,  took  his  betrothed  by 
the  hand,  and,  with  the  utmost  dignity,  as 
the  aneleat  villi^  eastom  required,  led  her 
toward  the  church. 

From  time  immemorial  tt  bad  always  been 
ft  neeessary  part  of  every  wedding  in  Spi- 
netta for  the  bridegroom's  friends,  while  on 
the  way  to  church  and  back  to  the  inn,  to 
discharge  small  cannon,  gona,  and  pistols,  in 
short  every  thing  that  wonid  make  a  Q<^e. 
But,  since  Oarl  Felix  had  exerted  undispated 
sway,  as  the  fear  of  secret  designs  on  the  part 
of  the  banditti  was  not  wholly  removed,  no 
peasant  was  allowed  to  have  a  gun,  let  alone 
fire  one.  The  royal  ffendarmet,  who  were 
stationed  everywhere  among  the  villages,  had 
strict  orders  to  see  that  the  command  was 
not  evaded,  and  even  the  joyous  firing  at 
weddings  had  ceased  since  the  year  '21. 

Hitherto  the  merry  village  lads,  to  whom 
noise  is  the  principal  feature  at  every  feast, 
had  sullenly  yielded,  gnashing  their  teeth ; 
but  Maine  was  not  inclined  to  let  his  wed- 
ding-day pass  without  this  warlike  music. 
He  thoaght  he  owed  it  to  hii  bride,  wboae 
father  had  fkllen  as  a  brave  soldier,  and,  al- 
tfaoogfa  as  mnoh  powder  could  not  be  burned 
as  at  the  coronation  of  the  great  loldier  em- 
peror, or  on  the  oocaalon  of  his  marriage  with 
Uaria  Theresa,  the  wedding^ay  of  one  who 
had  drawn  a  prize  in  the  lottery  must  not  be 
permitted  to  pass  like  that  of  any  ordinary 
peaaant-lad. 

Therefore,  when  the  procession  was  about 
half-way  to  the  church,  Maino's  friends,  amid 
loud  shouts  and  eovtvtu,  began  to  discharge 
their  guns,  and  the  bridegroom  himself,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  the  sound,  drew  from  his 
belt  a  pair  of  old  but  beautifully-ornamented 
pistols,  and,  In  spite  of  Pia's  earnest  entrea- 
ties, fired  them  into  the  air. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  in- 
ftingement  of  the  law  would  probably  have 


received  no  harsher  punishment  than  a  heavy 
fine,  or  perhaps  only  a  sharp  admonition  to 
the  culprit.  But,  unfortunately,  one  of  the 
two  gmdarmes  stationed  in  Spinetta  had  him- 
self been  a  lover  of  the  bride,  and,  on  account 
of  bis  handsome  person,  cherished  high  hopes 
of  success.  He  therefore  felt  it  as  a  personal 
insult,  If  not  an  offense  to  his  official  dig- 
nity, when  a  marriage  now  took  place  be- 
tween tiie  betutifol  Pia  and  this  ordinary 
mason's  apprentice.  He  bad  gone  about  for 
days  before  the  wedding  brooding  over  plans 
of  vengeance,  informed  hia  comrades  in  the 
villages  of  Fardi  and  Handrogne  that  they 
must  come  to  Spinetta  on  the  marriage-day, 
as  trouble  might  easily  arise,  and,  if  the  wine 
once  mounted  to  the  peasants'  beads,  they 
two  would  not  be  able  to  prevent  mischief. 

When  the  harmless  firing  began  to  echo 
on  the  air,  the  six  well-armed  gendannet  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  street,  demanded  the 
delivery  of  the  weapons,  and  the  bride- 
groom's rival — who  bore  the  nickname  of 
Barbone — triumphantly  approached  Uaino,  to 
arrest  him  as  the  instigator  of  the  whole  tu- 
mult. Whether  'the  young  men,  on  the  way 
to  Spinetta,  had  been  discussing  the  bold 
deeds  of  former  days,  or  whether  indignation 
at  this  piece  of  intentional  malice  went  to 
their  brains,  would  be  difficult  to  decide ;  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  they  openly  resisted  the 
soldiers,  and  Maino,  almost  beside  himself  at 
this  humiliation  in  the  presence  of  his  be- 
trothed bride,  ansvrered  Barbone  wi^  such 
cutting  contempt  that  all  the  villagers  burst 
into  shouts  of  laughter.  Infuriated  by  this 
treatment,  Barbone  forgot  all  consideration, 
and  a^zed  hia  enemy  by  the  otdlar  to  drag 
him  to  prison  with  bis  own  bands.  The  next 
Instant  the  glitter  of  Maine's  knife  vied  with 
bis  flashing  eyes.  A  struggle  ensued,  the 
women  and  children  shrieked,  the  men  fought 
savagely.  Barbone's  comrades  were  engaged 
in  a  fierce  battle  with  Maino's  friends,  and 
not  until  the  priest,  who  had  heard  the  noise 
of  the  confiict  in  the  church,  appeared  on  the 
thresh(4d  in  his  robes,  and  raised  a  warning 
voice,  did  a  sudden  stillness  ensue.  The  peo- 
ple now  saw  with  terror  that  Barbone  and 
two  of  his  comrades  lay  bleeding  on  the 
ground,  while  Maino'a  wedding  -  garments 
were  sprinkled  with  blood  and  large  drops 
were  coring  through  a  cut  in  his  velvet 
sleeve. 

A  gloomy  pause  followed  the  wild  tumult. 
The  priest  hurriedly  approached,  and  no  one 
knew  what  would  be  the  end  <^  the  rudely- 
interrupted  feativoL  Uaino  was  the  flrst  to 
r^ain  his  composure.  Casting  one  glance 
of  mortal  hatred  at  Barbone,  who  lay  groan- 
ing on  the  ground,  be  whispered  into  the  ear 
of  his  motionleaa  bride  a  few  words  that  no- 
body understood,  clasped  her  in  a  passionate 
embrace,  kissed  her  pale  lips,  then  made  a 
sign  to  bis  comrades  and  vanished  in  the 
crowd  just  as  the  pastor  came  up,  panting 
for  breath,  and  loudly  uttering  the  bride- 
groom's.name,  to  ask  him  for  an  explanation 
of  the  afiViir. 

The  shots  be  had  just  beard,  and  the  right 
of  the  groaning  guardians  of  the  law,  taught 
him  enough,  and  he  had  scarcely  sent  for  a 
doctor  and  naked  the  wounded  men  how  they 
felt,  when  news  arrived  that  the  brid^oom 


and  his  friends  bad  mounted  their  hortet 
and  dashed  away  like  the  wind,  probably  to 
the  forest-clad  bills  near  Tortona,  unlew  tlie 
Aigitives  bad  selected  this  road  to  tniEleacl 
their  pursuers.  In  that  cue  tbey  would 
probably  seek  refuge  in  the  mcuntaiu  near 
Novi. 

Such  was  the  sorrowful  end  of  tbewcd. 
ding.  The  bridegroom  had  fled  to  tbe  foreit 
— an  outcast,  a  bandit ;  tbe  bride  could  do 
nothing  but  return  to  her  lonely  hone,  and 
resume  the  old  solitary,  tdlsome  lile  with  ber 
tittle  tistflr. 

But,  after  the  first  terror,  the  beanfiAd 
and  sensible  girl  did  not  seem  to  find  it  diffi. 
cult  to  make  this  resolution.  She  avoided 
all  tokens  of  pity,  took  Margheritina  br  the 
hand,  and  turned  into  the  path  leading  to  her 
deserted  house,  where  that  very  same  da;  ehe 
was  seen  working  quietly  in  her  everj-day 
clothes. 

She  told  the  priest,  who  visited  her  tuv- 
ard  eveninf  to  inqnire  into  the  state  of  tier 
mind,  that  she  was  very  sorry  for  this  terrible 
affray,  but  trusted  in  ber  own  and  Uiino't 
lucky  star.  Tbey  were  both  undoubtedly 
destined  for  some  great  and  unusual  fortune, 
only  they  must  not  allow  themselves  tu  grov 
weary  of  waiting. 

It  was  evident  that  her  betrothed  \m- 
band  bad  become  dearer  to  her  than  eter, 
uiiee  he  bad  so  boldly  defended  hmself 
against  insoltrnt  force.  On  this  pdnt  site 
would  not  allow  even  the  priest  to  teach  her 
betterideas.  "Eventhe  EmpetorNapoleni,'' 
'she 'said,  "  would  not  hare  reached  such  a 
height,  if  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  taken 
to  task  by  every  gendarmt?* 

The  priest  saw  with  regret  that  a  sort  of 
imperial  monomania  had  taken  posseBUOs  ot 
the  quiet  girl'a  head,  and  resolved  to  milte 
every  effort  to  uproot  it.  But  of  coarse  diU 
could  not  be  done  at  once. 

It  was  soon  known  in  the  village  tbt 
Maino  and  his  friends  had  really  bem  sea 
near  Novi.   The  wounds  inflicted  on  Barbone 
and  bis  comrades  were  trifling,  it  is  true,  bat 
the  government  and  police  could  notaflbrd 
to  pass  over  the  matter  lightly  at  a  time 
when  the  smothered  fires  of  tbe  Carbouri 
still  gleamed  under  the  ashes,  and  threateifcd 
to  blaze  up  brightly  at  tbe  first  gust  of  vind. 
Therefore  the  escaped  peace-breaker  and  \a» 
comrades  were  hotly  pursued,  after  the  man- 
ner of  all  police-hunts,  which  invariably  al- 
low tbe  game  plenty  of  time  to  escape,  as  if 
to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  In 
diis  way  tbe  anthoriUes  transformed  tbe  poor 
fellows,  who  at  first  had  only  entered  npoa 
the  profession  of  robbery  as  amateurs,  mto 
accomplished  efrtoori^  who  at  last  made  ft 
virtue  of  neoeasity,  and  vonld  not  on  any  ac- 
count have  exchanged  the  new,  free  U&  for 
the  old  one  of  toilsome  labor. 

Pia  beard  all  these  things  and  seemed  to 
consider  them  a  matter  of  course,  and  by  no 
means  disgraceful  or  desperate.  All  praised 
ber  Maino  for  carrying  on  tbe  trade  of  a  ban- 
dit in  a  very  high-spirited  manner,  aparing 
the  poor  or  even  helping  them,  attacking 
only  the  great  and  powerful,  and  never  stain- 
ing bis  name  by  murder  or  malicious  cm> 
eity.  The  village  of  Spinetta,  in  which  he 
had  formerly  enjoyed  no  special  diatinction, 
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now  began  to  speak  of  ita  famous  son  with 
respect  and  admiratiou.  Those  who  met  him 
ia  the  mooDtaliu  could  not  sa;  eoongh  of  his 
Ittodwune  and  atately  appearance,  or  the 
chinlront  manner  in  wht^  he  treated  his 
coimtrj-people.  Barbone,  on  the  contrary, 
who,  after  lying  In  the  ho^ital  a  few  weeks, 
WIS  once  more  ready  for  serrice,  though  be 
limped  about  on  a  emtoh,  was  avoided  by 
erer^Mdy,  and,  in  spite  of  his  offldal  dignity, 
met  wry  fiwes  and  angry  glances  wherever  he 
tamed  bis  eye*. 

Several  months  bad  passed.  Summer 
was  drawing  to  a  close ;  the  lovely  Fia  doubt- 
less often  thought,  witb  many  a  secret  sigh, 
what  would  become  of  the  hunted  peasants 
during  the  rude  winter  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  her  confidence  in  Haino's  lucky 
sur  began  to  waver.    One  evening,  irhen  the 
moon  was  just  rising  over  the  roof  of  the 
little  church,  the  pastor  of  Spin^ta  sat  in 
lus  kitchen  at  a  little  table  close  beside  the 
hearth,  where  be  was  in  the  habit  ^  taking 
his  meals ;  the  old  maid-servant  bad  brought 
in  the  dish  of  polenia  and  plate  of  bread  and 
ollTta,  and  was  jost  going  into  the  cellar  to 
get  a  bottle  <tf  the  red  wine  of  the  country, 
when  the  door  was  gently  opened,  and,  witb  a 
**  Good-evening,  Siguore  Paatore,"  a  man  at- 
tired in  a  dngnlar  coatnms  crossed  the  tbresh- 
old.   He  really  rei«nbled  one  of  the  fimtas- 
tio  Mgands  i^  are  nsoally  not  to  be  found 
in  Italy  ezo^t  on  the  stage,  when  the  opera 
of  **Fn  Dlavolo"  Is  performed.    Over  one 
sboalder  was  flang  an  ezeellent  English' 
donble-barreled  gon,  and  two  bandsome  sil- 
Tev^nonnted  i^stola  were  thrust  into  the  red 
sash  that  girded  bis  waist.   His  face  and 
hands  were  clean,  and  his  closS'Cnrling  hair 
was  scented  with  perfumed  oil.   The  priest, 
notwithstanding  be  bad  instantly  recognized 
the  famous  hero  of  Spinetta,  was  very  much 
startled,  and  gazed  at  the  apparition  in  si- 
lence, while  the  old  maid'Servant  fled  shriek- 
ing from  the  room.    But  Haino,  nodding  fa- 
miliarly, approached,  removed  his  broad- 
brimmed  bat  witb  its  floating  plume,  and 
begged  bis  reverence  to  have  no  fear ;  he  bad 
no  evil  designs,  and  would  not  intrude  upon 
him  after  the  object  of  his  visit  was  accom- 
plished, namely,  that  the  wedding  eeremontes 
wlucb  had  been  so  rudely  disturbed  should 
nov  be  duly  performed. 

"With  these  words  be  motioned  toward 
the  door,  and  Pia  timidly  entered,  dad  in  the 
MOM  bridal  garments  she  had  worn  before, 
obIj  it  was  evident  that  she  had  had  little 
tim«  to  arrange  them,  BAlnd  her  appeared 
a  motley  throng  of  dark  figures  with  glitter- 
ing weapons,  and  tlie  whole  population  of 
Spinetta  seemed  to  have  usembled  before  the 
boaw^  waiting  in  breathless  snspense  to  see 
what  would  happen  next 

The  priest,  tboi^b  a  much  braver  man 
than  his  famous  colleague,  Don  Abbondio, 
pertwived  that  no  r«fusal  was  possible,  nnd  as 
all  the  usual  prelinunaries  bad  been  arranged 
1>efbre  the  first  wedding-day,  he  could  have 
no  eouscienttous  scruples  aboul  blesaiog  tbis 
marriage.  Bat  he  took  the  liberty  of  asking 
the  question  whether  Maine  was  quite  sure 
the  wedding  would  not  again  be  disturbed  by 
the  hiterftroica  of  the  temporal  powers ;  to 


which  the  bridegroom,  who  seemed  to  have 
grown  an  inch  taller  since  his  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  captain  of  the  band  of  brigands, 
answered,  with  a  superior  smile,  that  they 
could  be  perfectly  at  ease  nnUl  the  follow- 
ing day,  as  he  had  put  the  envious  disturb- 
ers of  the  peace  In  safe  enitody.  The  two 
miserable  scoundrel^  Barbone  and  bis  ras- 
cally companloo,  were  lying  securely  bound 
in  the  engine-house,  which  was,  moreover, 
locked  and  guarded.  He  intended  to  spend 
that  night  in  his  young  irife's  cottage,  but  on 
the  following  day  turn  bis  back  npon  bis 
home  for  a  Itfng  time,  if  not  forever.  "A 
gakmtuomo,  Signore  Pustore,"  be  concluded, 
langhing  so  joyously  that  bis  white  teeth 
glittered  in  the  firelight,  "  a  gtJatUuomo  finds 
bia  country  wherever  there  are  galantmmmi, 
and  in  our  envied  Piedmont  these  are  rare 
as  figs  on  a  church-roof.  I  intend  to  settle 
with  my  wife  in  France  or  Spain,  where  a 
mania  taken  at  his  proper  value.  The  beat 
dish  loses  its  taste  when  it  is  burned,  and  my 
enemies  here  have  caused  a  smoke  and  smell 
that  hurt  the  eyes.  Bat  I  ask  nothing  graHa, 
your  reverence,  and  here  ia  the  wedding-fee." 

He  approached  the  table  and  counted  out 
a  dozen  shining  gold-pieces,  but  the  priest 
saw  that  his  gait  was  somewhat  unsteady  and 
his  bands  trembled.  He  had  evidently  been 
drinking  heavily,  and  the  slightest  t^posiUon 
to  his  wUl  m^ht  transfbrm  his  careless  good- 
nature into  a  fit  of  violent  passion. 

Tbe  priest  therefore  instantly  gathered  up 
the  princely  fee,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  precede  the  young  couple  to  the  church. 

Meantime  the  twilight  had  deepened  into 
night,  but  the  road  between  the  parsonage 
and  the  church  was  brightly  lighted  by  a 
number  of  torches  brought  by  Maine's  com- 
panions, as  well  as  by  lamps  and  candles, 
with  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
had  illuminated  their  little  windows.  The 
peasants  of  Spinetta  had  also  probably  emptied 
more  than  oue  glass  at  tbe  expense  of  tbeir 
famous  fellow-citizen ;  at  any  rate,  they  were 
all  in  a  merry  mood,  and  received  tbe  priest 
and  betrothed  couple  with  loud  cheers,  ac- 
companied by  the  firing  of  pistols,  which  now 
had  a  mallcions  sonnd,  as  tbe  enemies  of  this 
harmless  festal  music  could  not  fail  to  hear 
it  in  their  gloomy  dungeon.  After  the  priest 
and  bridal  pair  reached  the  altar,  there^ns 
another  short  delay.  The  bridegroom  in- 
sisted that,  besides  tbe  two  candles  already 
lighted,  all  tbe  efaandeliers  should  be  filled 
with  wax-lights  and  the  church  illuminated 
ai  on  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  festivals. 
Tbe  money  for  this  expenditure  he  tossed 
into  the  baptismal  font,  and  commanded  the 
organ  to  be  played.  Meantime  the  poor  lit- 
tle cbnrch  was  bathed  in  foiry-llke  splendor, 
and,  when  all  was  ready,  and  the  stately  youth 
led  hia  beautiful  bride  to  tbe  altar,  an  excla- 
mation of  admiration  ran  from  lip  to  lip,  and 
each  lad,  in  spite  of  the  ban  of  outlawry, 
would  gladly  have  changed  places  with  tbe 
bridegroom,  each  maiden  with  the  happy 
bride. 

But  tbe  priest — tbe  only  one  in  the  throng 
who  did  not  feel  perfectly  at  ease  in  regard  to 
the  affliir — hurriedly  performed  tbe  ceremony, 
and,  when  the  pair  had  guned  their  object, 
and  were  irrevocably  united,  hastily  waved 


his  hand  and  attempted  to  retire  into  the  ves- 
try. But  Maiiio  courteously  stepped  before 
him  and  said,  still  In  a  strange  voice,  like  a 
man  excited  by  wine : 

"  Tour  reverence,  we  are  now  married,  in 
spite  of  £Ugnore  Burbone,  bat  you  must  do 
us  anotbw  favor." 

"  I  donU  understand  you,  my  son,"  replied 
the  priest,  who  with  difficulty  concealed  his 
consternation  at  this  new  demand. 

I  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath,  by  the  seven 
wounds  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  tbat  I  will  not 
leave  this  church  until  I  and  my  beloved  wife, 
Signora  Pia  Maino,  have  been  crowned  Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  Spinetta  1  You  must 
know,  your  reverence,  tbat  my  wife  is  the 
crown  and  pearl  of  women,  was  recognized  as 
such  in  her  childhood  by  the  greatest  man  of 
the  century  and  all  time,  who  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead,  because  he  wished  to  declare 
her  hia  peer  and  her  brow  worthy  to  wear  a 
crown.  Therefore  I  b^  you,  your  reverence, 
aa  you  are  already  present,  to  perform  tbe 
coronation  ceremony.    As  for  the  cost — " 

He  again  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
to  draw  out  his  purse. 

"  You  are  jesting,  my  son,*'  said  tbe  priest, 
trying  to  smile.  "  Who  am  I,  to  bestow 
worldly  honors.  If  you  and  your  young  wife 
were  ew  so  worthy  of  them  f  Besides,  with 
what  could  I  crown  and  anoint  you  f  This 
poor  house  of  God — " 

"These  are  only  excuses,  begging  yonr 
pardon,  yoor  reverence.  Tou  have  no  in- 
clination to  perfonn  this  sacred  task,  and  do 
not  think  us  wortiiy  of  the  coronation.  But 
I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,  and  will  count 
myself  of  no  more  value  than  a  biUr  of  Bar^ 
bone's  bead,  if  I  go  away  from  this  church 
uncrowned!  So  make  no  more  delay.  There's 
plenty  of  oil  In  tbe  lamp  tbat  bums  before 
tbe  Yii^in's  altar  ;  and  as  for  tbe  crowns — " 

His  eyes  wandered  over  the  walls  on  each 
side  of  the  altar,  then  be  walked  quietly  to  a 
couple  of  figures  of  saints  tbe  size  of  life, 
which  stood  on  small  pede^talfl,  and  wore  an- 
cient, dusty  crowna  of  gilt  tin.  Ue  removed 
these,  blew  off  the  dust,  polished  the  gilding 
witb  the  aleeve  of  hia  velvet  jacket,  and  then 
carried  the  two  crowns  carefully  back  to  the 
altar,  and  laid  Ibem  on  tbe  altar-cloth. 

"There,"  said  he.  "These  will  do  for 
tbe  present.   And  now  go  to  work." 

*'  Maino  1 "  exclaimed  tbe  young  wife,  with 
an  expression  of  the  utmost  horror,  "  what 
have  you  done  F   Tlie  siUnts  In  heaven — " 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  A  looli 
firom  her  husband  had  silenced  her. 

But  the  priest  did  not  allow  himself  to  he 
intimidated  by  theae  imperious  eyes.  "I  sol- 
emnly protest  against  such  socrilc^"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  so  stem  a  tone  tiut  even  Maine's 
wild  comrades  Shrank  back.  "Bo  you  know, 
blinded  youth,  that  you  defy  God's  anger 
when  you  seise  upon  the  ornaments  of  the 
church,  the  crowns  of  the  saints,  to  serve 
your  worldly  pride  ?  Depart,  and  pray  to  the 
Holy  Virgin  to  forgive  yon  this  blasphemous 
deed,  and  intercede  with  the  Lord  of  heaven  I 
I  wash  my  bands  in  innocence.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  profanation  of  the  saints." 

With  these  words  be  turned  away,  and, 
l>efore  any  one  could  detain  him,  dis^tpsared 
in  the  vestry. 
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For  an  instant  it  seemed  as  if  this  brave 
protest  had  made  an  impressioii  ereo  on 
Hsiao's  intractable  soul.  Then  the  old  fan- 
tastic insolence  blazed  np  anew,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, laughing:  *' Oo,  miserable  slave  of 
habit,  poor  peasant-priest,  who  does  not  even 
knov  botr  to  deal  with  noble  lords  I  What  I 
have  sworn,  I  will  do  with  your  help,  or  in 
spite  of  joa.  Did  not  the  great  emperor 
place  the  iron  crown  on  his  head  himself  at 
Milan,  beoaase  he  knew  the  hands  of  a  mass- 
singing  coward  would  tremble  if  he  confided 
the  deed  to  them  f  Well,  then,  mj  friends,  I 
will  do  the  same — crown  myself  and  my  be- 
loved wife  with  my  own  hands,  and  say,  as 
the  emperor  did  in  Hllan,  SQod  has  given  me 
this  orawD;  woe  to  him  who  touches  iti*" 
As  he  Said  these  words,  he  seised  both  crowns 
and  placed  them  on  Us  own  head  and  that  of 
his  newly-wedded  wife,  withoot  heeding  the 
gesture  of  repngnsnce  made  by  Ha,  who  had 
folleo  on  ber  knees,  and  shuddered,  as  if  stung 
by  a  serpent,  when  the  light  diadem  pressed 
her  brow.  The  coronet  did  not  rest  on  her 
hair,  but  fell  apon  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and 
a  village  boy  picked  It  np.  Kaino,  on  the 
contrary,  wore  bis  imperial  di&dem  as  if  it 
were  forged  upon  his  head,  and  when,  at 
an  imperious  sign,  his  comrades  shonted  es- 
ultingly,  and  pressed  forward  to  congratu- 
late the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Spinetta,  he 
raised  his  kneeling  wife,  gravely  but  tenderly 
admonished  lier  to  calm  herself  and  be  mind- 
ful of  her  dignity,  and  then  led  her  through 
the  ranks  of  peasants  to  the  tavern,  whither 
all  the  witnesses  of  this  strange  ceremony 
followed  in  throngs. 

Again  pistols  and  guns  were  fired,  and 
now  the  notes  of  the  gaitar  and  clarionet 
blended  with  the  ncuse,  but  the  wedding, 
guests  had  become  strangely  quiet,  and  the 
wine,  which  flowed  in  streams  at  the  bride* 
groom's  expense,  was  the  first  thing  that 
loosened  their  tongues.  Heantime  the  peas- 
ants gased  with  secret  horror  at  the  jittering 
OTOwn  the  giver  of  the  festival  wore  on  his 
curly  looks,  and  whispered  In  undertones  to 
each  other  how  pale  and  irilent  the  young 
wife  looked  as  she  sat  betide  Kuno,  without 
even  wetting  her  Ups  with  the  red  wine,  or 
laughing  at  the  Jests  lame  Peppo,  the  official 
bu^on  of  the  village,  made  at  this  as  well 
as  every  other  wedding.  **  The  wedding  is  all 
nght,"  whispered  the  barber  to  his  cousin, 
the  blacksmith,  "the  wedding  is  all  right, 
for  the  men  who  live  in  the  green  wood 
want  wives  as  well  as  other  people,  and  the 
marriage  is  according  to  law ;  but  this  busi- 
ness of  the  coronation,  cousin,  is  a  bad  one. 
Sacrilege  is  sacrilege,  and  church  rules  are 
not  to  be  made  a  jest.  Only  look  at  Fia  I 
Didn't  it  seem  as  if  her  brain  had  turned 
to  stone,  when  the  consecrated  crown  touched 
it  t  However,  what  does  it  matter  to  us  f 
We  drink  Haino's  wine  because  we  most,  or 
he  would  take  it  as  an  insult  and  revenge 
himself  upon  us  ;  that  we  can  swear  before  a 
court  of  law  if  necessary.  For  the  rest,  let 
na  see  how  be  will  come  out  of  the  scraps" 

The  man  whom  tbese  words  concerned 
seemed  to  be  any  thing  but  troubled  about 
the  manner  in  which  he  should  be  oalled  to 
account  tot  what  be  had  done.  He  sat  among 
his  guests  with  a  radiant  ^ace,  drank  very  lit- 


tle faimseir,  but  was  the  gayest  n&d  most  lo- 
quacious of  all.  He  laughed  at  each  of  the 
jokes  with  which  the  bufiioon  paid  homage 
to  his  imperial  dignity,  and  related  all  sorts 
of  droll  stories  of  .  the  free,  bold  life  he  had 
led  in  the  mountuos.  SometimeH  he  even 
sang  in  his  dear  voice  a  tender  ditty,  clasp- 
ing closer  to  his  heart  the  pale  bride,  who 
sat  mutely  beside  him,  without  noticing  her 
strange  manner.  Only  when  the  young  peo- 
ple b€^n  to  dance  and  the  wedded  pair  rose, 
did  he  remark  the  death-like  pallor  of  her 
face.  He  drew  her  gently  away  into  the  qui- 
et garden,  and  asked  what  wat  the  matter. 
Her  only  reply  was  to  throw  her  arms  around 
bis  neck,  cla8{^ng  him  in  such  s  close  em- 
brace that  he  fktriy  gasped  for  breath,  while 
he  felt  her  whole  fhime  tremble  as  if  with  a 
sudden  chill. 

To  all  his  entreaties  and  qoesUons  she 
remained  obstinately  mute,  so  that  he  at  last 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  understand  his  yonog 
wife,  especially  as  he  considered  that  the 
excitement  of  the  day  might  well  have  shaken 
a  stronger  temperament.  Bo  be  resolved 
to  take  her  away  from  the  tumult  at  once, 
especially  as  they  could  not  remain  in  the  vil- 
lage late  the  following  morning,  but  must  set 
out  at  once  for  their  hiding-place  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

Without  taking  leave  of  the  wedding- 
guests,  be  led  Pia,  who  walked  beside  him  as 
if  In  a  dream,  to  her  own  little  house.  Uur- 
gheriUna  had  been  sent  to  spend  the  night 
with  a  worthy  old  woman,  who  was  hence- 
forth to  take  charge  of  her,  for  the  child  was 
not  to  leave  her  native  vill^o,  like  her  sis- 
ter. Only  the  dog  Brusco  followed  the  pair, 
jingling  his  silver  bell  merrily,  and  even 
slipped  into  the  bridal-chamber,  where  he  In- 
stantly fell  asleep  on  the  straw  mat  in  his 
usual  comer. 

At  miduight  Xaino  also  fell  asleep,  and 
the  moon,  which  peeped  In  thnx^  a  hole  in 
the  wlndow^shutters,  probably  shone  mi  no 
more  peaceful  Or  happy  face  than  that  of  tha 
young  outlaw,  who  seemed  to  sleep  the  sleqt 
of  the  just.  He  bad  lud  his  crown  on  the 
stool  beside  the  bed,  together  with  bis 
clothes  and  arms,  which  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  bare  walls  and  plain  village 
furniture.  Pin's  crown  bad  been  lefi  in  the 
tavern. 

He  had  not  slept  many  hours,  the  cock 
had  not  yet  crowed,  and  the  first  faint  glim- 
mer of  light  was  just  appearing  on  the  east- 
em  edge  of  the  horizon,  when  Uaino,  in  the 
midst  of  the  happiest  dreams  of  love,  heard 
the  dog  whine,  and,  with  the  rapidity  learned 
in  his  bandit -life,  brushed  the  burden  of 
slumber  from  his  Kds  and  started  up  in  bed. 

The  place  by  his  side  was  empty,  but  the 
shutter  was  half  open,  so  that  every  thing  in 
the  room  was  visible  by  the  dim  gray  light. 
The  young  wife  sat  by  the  window,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  mirror  and  with  the  other  try- 
ing to  place  the  crown  on  her  head,  in  which 
she  succeeded  with  great  dUBoulty.  She  was 
dressed  in  her  night-robe,  just  as  shs  had 
risen  from  the  bed,  but  her  flilok  unbound 
hair  fell  over  her  shoulders  like  a  eloak. 
She  smiled  at  her  reflection  in  the  mirror, 
and  hummed  under  hw  breath  one  of  the 
■ongs  Hsino  had  song  the  vSght  before. 


This  had  roused  the  dog,  which  noTsd 
around  its  mistress  whining  piteotisly. 

"Pia!"  exclaimed  the  terrified  bride- 
groom, "  are  you  up  already  f  What  ire  jon 
doing  at  the  window  ?  It  is  not  momiof 
yet.  They  will  wake  us  when  it  is  time.  I 
charged  them  to  do  so.  Gome.  Put  down 
the  crown.  Sleep  an  hour  longer-4t  it  t 
long  distance,  and  yon  are  not  osed  to  rid- 
ing." 

"  Hush  I "  she  said,  rusing  her  Ihiger 
with  a  warning  gesture,  though  she  did  not 
turn  toward  him.  "  Don't  you  hearT  The; 
are  coming  already.  I  must  drew  to  re- 
ceive tbem — an  empress  ought  not  to  Aor 
herself  to  the  people  without  her  ecowi^ 
but  it  will  not  stay^there— there— th«e— 
that  will  do— now  tiie  purple  mantle—" 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Matno  bid 
sprung  from  the  hed  and  thrown  on  Ui 
clotiies. 

"  I^a  1  **  he  cried,  imploringly, "  I  entnst 
yon  by  all  the  saints — " 

"  Hush  I "  she  interrupted.  "  Don't  call 
on  the  saints.  We  have  fallen  under  their 
displeasure.  They  are  angry  with  us  becinie 
they  were  obliged  to  give  up  th^r  cromu. 
"  But,"  and  here  she  smiled  with  a  strangely 
crafty  expression,  "  a  hungry  ass  eqtg  its  own 
straw — necessity  knows  no  law — why  did  not 
the  goldsmith  finish  our  crowns  in  tinef 
The  good  saints  may  wen  go  bareheaded  for 
once — ha!  bal  ha  I" 

Uaino  rushed  up  to  her,  seized  her  hudi, 
which  were  cold  as  ice,  and  touched  her  brov, 
which  also  felt  like  marble.  "Misery!"  be 
exclaimed,  "you  are  dreaming,  I^a.  Wike 
op.  See,'here  am  I,  your  Maino,  your  hu- 
band,  whose  heart  you  are  breaking  vitit 
your  senseless  talk.  Lie  down  again,  ny 
sweet  wife,  and  sleep  off  these  fonries.  IDi- 
erable  man  that  I  am  to  have  carried  mttan 
so  fkr!" 

"No,iio,no!*'shesaidtoheiseir.  "DasH 
trouble  me.  1^  husband,  the  empenK^  *■■ 
hne  last  night,  bnt  he  went  aWay  to  tin  w, 
we  have  so  many  enemies.   It  is  toilble  ts 
see  how  greatness  is  hated  and  envitd  Bat 
my  imperial  lord  will  oTcrthrow  thn  illi 
that  I  may  set  my  foot  on  th^r  necks.  Thai 
we  shall  reign  in  joy  and  splendor,  and  Bns- 
co  will  be  governor  of  Spinetta  when  ve  p 
on  a  journey  among  our  provinces.  Here- 
there!    Does  not  the  crown  look  rtgtlt 
There  are  still  a  few  cobwebs  on  it,  bat  the; 
do  no  harm — Empress  Pia — that  is  what  they 
shall  call  me — and  my  husband — wait,  wlwt 
is  his  name  f   He  has  a  sweet  name,  and  bal 
kissed  me  a  thousand  times — but  these 
childish  follies,  we  must  not  think  of  them 
until  all  our  enemies — hark  I  There  tk^ 
come  I " 

She  had  sprung  from  her  seat ;  the  mir- 
ror fell  from  her  lap,  and  was  shattered  on 
the  stone  floor ;  she  did  not  notice  it,  bot 
leaned  out  of  the  window,  staring  fixedly  into 
the  gray  dawn.  Uaino  stood  before  her  over- 
whdmed  with  grief;  his  sole  thought  was 
the  disordered  mind  of  his  bdoved  «ife, 
which  he  muU  attribute  to  his  own  eondaet 
With  low,  tender  words  he  sought  to  lure 
hec  away  ttom  the  window.  But  she  did  not 
seam  to  hear  his  voice ;  only  waved  him  away 
with  her  band,  and  pressed  closer  to  it 
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"  Now  I "  she  CKolaimed,  suddenly.  "  Don't 
fou  bear  any  thing  wml  There  the;  arel 
Well,  let  them  come  t   I  aoi  read;  I " 

In  fact  be,  too,  now  heard  a  strange,  dull 
noiiie,  that  pieroed  through  the  morning  mist. 
A  crowd  were  apprOMhing  In  ftont ;  the  sonnd 
eune  fVom  tiie  rill^  street,  and  ooold  not 
be  more  Uian  flA;  paoei  away.  Hastily  fonn> 
log  Us  resolution,  Uaino  rushed  into  the 
larger  room,  which  was  kitchen  and  sitting- 
room  in  one,  and  had  a  window  orerlooldng 
the  street.  Through  a  chink  in  the  shutter 
be  eonld  see  tbe  TiU^e.  A  troop  of  soldiers 
were  oaatioosly  approaching.  Th^  halted  a 
short  distauoe  from  tbe  house,  and  he  rec- 
ognised his  old  enemy  Barbone  consulting 
with  the  sergeant.  The  whole  truth  flashed 
upon  his  mind  with  terrible  clearness ;  the 
two  prisoners  had  shaken  off  their  bonds, 
(^ned  the  bolts  by  stratagem  or  treachery, 
and  obtained  aid  from  Alessandria.  Where 
were  his  poor  comrades  f  It  had  doubtless 
cost  little  trouble  to  overpower  men  stupe- 
fied by  wine.  But  the  main  blow  was  now  to 
be  struck,  the  leader  and  captain  of  the  band 
of  outlaws  was  to  be  surprised  in  his  bridal 
chamber,  and  led  away  in  bonds,  as  Samson 
was  captured  by  the  Philistines. 

The  doubly  miserable  man  started  back 
'nth  a  savage  curse.  He  had  Instantly  un- 
derstood that  all  was  lost  if  he  did  not  snc- 
«eed  in  making  his  escape  without  delay. 

"  ^I"  be  ezoUimed,  mslung  back  into 
the  room,  "tbey  want  to  s^se  and  drag  me 
away.  The  pursuers  are  close  at  hand,  but 
we  can  itiU  save  onnelvea ;  spring  out  of 
this  window,  oreep  through  the  maise-field 
past  the  barn — no  one  can  overtake  me  easi- 
ly, and  If  yon  will  only  make  haste—" 

"  Tes,  it  is  well,"  she  answered,  **  well 
for  OS  to  leave  here.  I  am  curious  to  see  our 
palace.  But  I  won't  go  one  foot — that  dues 
not  befit  an  empress — they  must  bring  me  a 
carriage  with  six  milk-white  horses — beautt- 
fol — beautiful — the  saints  hare  no  better." 

*'  If  you  Talne  your  life  and  mine,  dear, 
precious  child,  cornel"  he  urged,  despairing- 
ly, trying  to  throw  a  shawl  over  lier  bare 
shoulders.  "  Three  seconds  more  and  it  will 
be  too  late,  and  we— don't  you  hear  mef 
Don't  you  know  me  f  " 

"  Do  not  toacb  me,  Insolrat  man  I "  she 
excl^med,  with  flashing  eyes.  '*  I  know  you 
well — ^yoo  are  in  league  witit  our  memies. 
Too  will  not  pay  us  tbe  liomage  that  is  our 
dtie  — but,  by  tbe  orown  on  my  head,  I 
•wear—" 

*'  Well,  may  God  have  mercy  on  your  poor 
brun  1  '*  be  cried,  forcing  her  away  from  the 
window ;  "  then  I  will  fly  alone,  and  come 
b«ek  for  yon  when  your  head  Is  clear.  Good- 
night, my  wifel" 

Hesoatohed  his  weapons  from  the  stool, 
claBped  the  poor,  pale  creature  to  his  heart, 
and  swung  himself  out  of  the  window  into 
the  dark  court-yard.  At  the  same  moment 
the  butts  of  tbe  soldiers'  muskets  knocked 
At  the  door,  loud  voices  shouted  Maino's 
name,  the  dog  barked  violently,  and  the 
hoase  groaned  under  the  thundering  blows 
with  which  the  men  attempted  to  burst  tbe 
door.  Suddenly  the  report  of  a  guo  echoed 
on  the  air;  shrieks*  groans,  and  ones  of 
**]CnrderI  mnrderl  eatoh  the  mnrdeterl" 


rose  around  the  house ;  tbe  door  yielded, 
and  the  armed  band  rushed  into  the  quiet 
room.  As  they  found  no  one,  they  entered 
the  chamber.  There  they  saw  the  pale  young 
wife  sitting  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  crown 
still  on  her  head,  her  bare  arms  folded  across 
her  breast,  nodding  to  them  with  a  grave 
smile,  as  if  thanking  them  for  having  c<nne 
to  pay  her  homage. 

Horror  checked  the  st^  of  the  crowd, 
and  for  a  time  no  one  ventured  to  interrupt 
the  silence.  Not  until  a  few  soldiers  brought 
in  Barbone,  who  had  attempted  to  seize  tbe 
escaping  Halno,  and  been  mortally  wounded 
by  a  bullet  from  his  old  enemy's  pistol,  did 
speech  and  movement  return  to  the  terrified 
throng.  They  wished  to  lift  the  dying  man 
on  the  bed  where  the  maniac  sat,  but  Bar- 
bone, whose  glazing  eyes  had  recognized  the 
white-robed  figure,  made  a  violent  gesture 
of  aversion.  He  was  laid  on  the  stone  floor, 
at  tbe  feet  of  tbe  wearer  of  the  crown,  who 
looked  down  at  him  with  a  gracious  smile, 
and  here,  in  a  few  minutes,  before  the  priest 
could  be  summoned,  he  drew  his  last  breath. 

Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  tbe  es- 
caped oollaw.  An  old  woman,  wbo,  at  night, 
slept  in  the  kitohen  to  watoh  the  poor  ma- 
niac, related,  about  a  week  after  the  event 
just  mentioned,  that  Uaino,  mounted  on  a 
horse,  whose  hoob  were  covered  with  rags, 
ventured  Into  tbe  village  one  stormy  autumn 
idght,  to  see  his  irife,  and  take  her  with  him 
on  his  wanderings  through  the  world.  Fta 
at  first  recognized  him,  and  showed  pleasure 
at  his  coming ;  but,  when  he  tried  to  clasp 
her  In  his  arraa,  shrank  as  If  from  the  em- 
brace of  deatii,  and  began  to  moan  and  wail 
so  piteously,  that  he  was  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge his  eflfort  was  vain.  He  parted  from  her 
with  bitter  sorrow,  and  left,  in  a  leather 
purse,  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  keep  his  wife 
from  Want  throughout  her  life.  Then  he 
daubed  away,  never  to  appear  again. 

Fia's  nurse  found  this  purse  on  the  win- 
dow-sill the  next  morning,  and  gave  it  to  the 
priest,  wbo  used  the  money  to  purchase 
masses  for  tbe  soul  of  tbe  poor  mantao  and 
her  sinful  husband.  The  fugitive's  fute  has 
never  been  known  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  in  the  year  1840  a  poor  woman  sat  daily 
in  the  sun  before  the  last  house  in  Spinetta, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  distaff,  which  she  ex- 
tended toward  the  passers-by  like  a  sceptre. 
She  was  always  gentle  and  kind,  and  wore 
her  iron-gray  hair,  now  that  the  saint's  crown 
had  been  restored,  braided  above  her  brow 
like  s  diadem ;  tbe  children,  who  passed  her 
on  their  way  to  school,  always  nodded,  and 
said,  "  God  bless  yon,  Empress  of  Spinetta ! " 
to  which  the  woman  answered,  **In  etenity, 
amen ! " 


FISH-CUL  TURE. 


I. 

IT  is  calculated  that  only  one  salmon's 
egg  out  of  every  thousand  reaches  ma- 
turity. Nature,  so  prolific  of  her  products, 
so  abundant  in  her  fruitfulness,  lavishes  her 
bounties  with  a  prodigal  hand  on  the  waters 
at  tiie  earth.  Tbe  spawn  of  one  oodfisb,  if 


allowed  "  to  increase  and  multiply,"  would, 
ve  are  told,  in  twenty  years,  fill  all  the  oceans 
and  seas  with  its  product.  This  may  be  an 
exaggeration,  but  when  we  are  given  as  the 
basis  of  this  extraordinary  calculation  the 
fact  that  a  single  cod  weighing  twenty  ponnds 
contains  four  million  dght  hundred  uid  sev- 
enty-two thousand  eggs,  and  that  each  of 
these  eggs  possesses  wltbln  itself  the  germ 
of  equal  productiveness,  we  do  not  feel  In- 
clined to  dispute  tbe  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment. Fortunatoly,  this  exeesdve  increase 
is  not  possible,  and  "the  checks  and  bal- 
ances" are  so  arranged  that  not  only  tbe 
great  deep  has  Its  bounds,  but  every  living 
thing  within  its  teeming  waters  has  also  its 
limits. 

The  excess  of  production  is  prevented  by 
the  operation  of  various  causes,  with  which 
we  are  made  familiar  through  the  researches 
and  discoveries  of  natural  science,  and  to 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  allude.  It 
is  with  the  means  which  scientific  experience 
has  furnished  to  prevent  the  diminution,  and 
in  some  instances  the  threatened  extermina- 
tion of  particular  species,  that  we  propose  to 
deal.  The  continued  falling  off  in  the  sup- 
ply of  certain  kinds  of  fish,  and  especially 
those  of  a  superior  description,  has  ceased  to 
alarm,  or  to  excite  tbe  apprehensions  with 
which  it  was  formerly  regarded.  The  remedy 
bus  been  found,  and  fortunately  in  time  to 
be  q>plied.  For  this  remedy  we  are  wholly 
indd>tod  to  the  rai^d  progress  made  In  the 
cultivation  of  flsh,  and  the  successAil  results 
accompUshed  within  the  present  gmeration 
through  the  efforts  of  tbe  piscicultarists  of 
France,  Germany,  England,  tbe  United  States, 
and  other  civilized  countries.  That  tiie  Chi- 
nese have  for  ages  had  a  thorough  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  science  of  aqu&cult- 
ure  or  wator-farming,  is  well  known,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  carried  among  the  Ce- 
lestials may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  one-tenth  of  the  population  live 
almost  exclusively  upon  fish.  Fish-spawn, 
impregnated  by  antificial  means,  form  one  of 
the  principal  articles  of  commerce,  and  tens 
of  millions  of  eggs  are  purchased  from  travel- 
ing merchants  for  tbe  replenishing  of  ponds 
and  lakes,  in  which  vast  quantities  of  her- 
bivorous fishes  are  raised.  These  fish  are,  it 
appears,  not  only  very  prolific,  but  of  rapid 
growth,  and,  b^ng  supplied  with  abundant 
and  appropriato  food,  develop  so  fast  that  In 
ftom  two  to  three  weeks  they  attain  a  weight 
of  as  many  ponnds.  Nor  is  this  surpridng, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  smolt,  or  young 
salmon,  has  grown  from  three  or  four  otmcea 
to  seven  or  eight  pounds  dnrlim  tbe  first  four 
months  of  Its  ezistonce  In  salt-water  after  Its 
change  of  habitat  from  tbe  river  In  which  it 
was  spawned.  This  is,  of  course,  attributed 
to  tbe  abundance  and  superior  quality  of  the 
food,  which  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
dimensions  as  well  as  upon  tbe  productive- 
ness of  the  various  species.  The  voracity 
and  digestive  powers  of  fish  are  essential  in 
the  economy  of  Nature  in  keeping  within  lim- 
its the  tendency  to  superabundance.  They 
not  only  prey  upon  each  other,  but  they  de- 
vour the  young  of  their  own  speoiea,  and 
even  their  own  spawn  not  unfrequently  forma 
a  portion  of  tbdr  Ibod^upply.  Trout  are  oo- 
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castonall;  taken  with  eggs  partially  digeBtcd 
in  their  stomachs,  and  in  some  instances, 
where  the  egj^s  were  uninjared  by  the  gas- 
tric juices,  they  were  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess of  incuhatioD,  and  the  young  fish  suc- 
cessfully hatched  in  due  time.  But  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  what  night,  we  suppose, 
be  Cdlled  the  absence  of  parental  affection, 
and  a  notable  one  is  afforded  by  the  black 
bass,  which  has  become  qait«  a  farorite,  sot 
merely  on  account  of  its  game  qualities,  but 
also  becaase  of  the  superior  character  of  its 
meat.  By  some  it  la  preferred  for  the  latter 
reason  to  alt 'other  f^esh-water  flsbea,  with 
the  exoepUon  of  the  Salmo  fonSat^f  or 
brook-troat.  The  blaok  baes  remaim  vidi 
its  yoQDg  after  they  are  batched,  leading  the 
feeble  fry  ia  among  the  fedgy  grau  and 
rushes,  amid  the  shallows,  where  it  acts  as  ft 
sentinel,  warding  off  all  dongw,  and  fiercely 
attaeUng  every  iutmdw  within  the  forbidden 
limits.  Another  member  of  the  iVm'ifii; 
which  is  fonnd  in  some  of  the  waters  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  which  brings  forth  its  young 
alire,  is  no  less  nffeotionnte  and  Tigilant  in 
the  care  of  its  young. 

These,  however,  are  rare  excepUons,  and 
are  in  striliing  contrast  with  the  well-known 
voracity  of  fish.  Bnt,  deBtructire  as  they  are 
acknowledged  to  be,  and,  like  a  certun  mytho- 
logical character,  deTOOiing  as  they  do  their 
own  young,  they  bare  an  enemy  who  is  still 
more  deatraetire,  and  who  has  sncceeded,  by 
bis  rapacity  and  cupidity.  In  depopulating 
many  of  our  Inland  waters,  and  who,  if  not 
stopped  by  timely  and  restrictive  legialatioo, 
will  utterly  exterminate  the  most  valuable 
and  highly-priied  of  our  lake  and  river  and 
even  of  oor  eoast  fishes.  That  he  has  not 
thus  tax  suooeeded  in  itAng  so  is  owing  to 
the  persevering  efforts  and  ■noceaafiat  labors 
of  the  ComtnlsuoDers  of  Fisheries  in  thi« 
and  other  States,  to  whom  the  country  is 
more  Indebted  than  It  is  aware,  and  wfao  have 
repaid  it  a  bondredJ'old  for  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  the  prosecution  of  the  important 
work  witb  which  they  have  been  charged.  It 
is  bnt  B  few  years  since  the  subject  has  re- 
ceived that  attention  in  the  United  States  to 
which  it  is  so  preeminently  entitled. 

The  French  are  indebted  to  the  Ueaars. 
Gehin  and  Remy,  two  fishermen  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  YoBges,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  preserving,  artificial  impr^natioo,  and 
incubation  of  the  e^s  of  fish.  Gifted  with  a 
keen  perception,  and  devotedly  attached  to 
their  vocation,  they  were  close  observers  of 
the  habits  of  the  denizens  of  the  streams  and 
brooks.  Having  thoroughly  satisfied  them, 
selves,  by  practical  tests  and  experiments,  of 
the  successful  propagation  of  flsh  by  their 
method,  they  made  their  valuable  discovery 
known  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
This  eminent  body  bteamo  deeply  interested 
in  the  pfocesa,  and  extended  to  the  two  hum- 
ble fishermen  a  prompt  and  hearty  enoour^ 
agement.  It  was  at  onoe  seen  that  a  great 
secret  had  been  revealed,  and  that,  at  a  eom- 
paraUvely  trifling  expense,  all  the  barren  and 
exhausted  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  might  be 
made  most  productive  and  profitable.  ICessn, 
Bemy  and  Gehin,  in  their  oliaervations  of  the 
habits  of  trout  during  ib»  spawning^eason, 
peroelved  that  they  aaoendfd  the  rivers  till 


they  found  in  the  more  aSrated  water,  and 
the  sandy  and  gravely  bottom,  the  condltiona 
most  favorable  to  their  purpoae.  Digging 
with  ^eir  noses  pita  in  the  aand  six  or  seven 
inches  deep,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter, the  trout  places  in  the  centre  of  these 
excavations  a  line  of  stones  of  various  sizes, 
according  to  the  site  of  the  fish.  In  this 
work  a  number  of  trout  cooperate,  and,  when 
the  bed  is  thus  prepared,  the  e^s  are  de- 
posited by  the  females  in  successive  lines, 
and  after  impregnaUou  the  whole  maaa  is 
covered  up  by  the  parents,  tiie  noses,  fins, 
and  tails  iMriog  freely  used  in  the  operation. 
While  this  work  is  pn^ressing  there  are  gen- 
erally a  number  of  small,  feathered  spectators, 
coUed  vater-oaseb,  in  the  vidaity,  deeply  in- 
terested In  the  operation.  These  visit  the  beds 
when  the  flsh  leave,  and,  disappearing  beneath 
the  snrfaoe,  pick  np  sneb  inieets  as  would 
otherwise  feed  upon  the  ova.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  supposed  thai  this  friend  and  ally  of 
the  trout  devoured  the  spawn,  and,  while  this 
erroneous  impression  lasted,  a  most  unrelent- 
ing warfare  was  waged  against  the  unoffend- 
ing bird;  but,  when  the  error  was  discov- 
ered, hostilities  ceased,  peace  was  declared, 
and  the  harmless  little  fellow  was  at  once 
taken  under  human  protection.  He  is  now  a 
welcome  visitor  on  the  trout  preserves  of 
England  and  wherever  else  he  is  found  ready 
to  do  hia  share  of  the  work  in  the  protection 
and  propagation  of  his  finny  associate  and 
proiiffS. 

In  the  course  of  a  month  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  and  these  e^s  are  wonderful  things 
in  their  way.  Semi-transparent,  and  varying 
in  size  from  the  bead  of  a  targe  pin  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  large  pea,  they  have  a  pecul- 
iarly homy  and  elastle  shell,  eo  that,  if 
struck  ogainat  any  hard  anbstanee,  they  will 
rebound  ihentiom  with  the  eiasMoity  of  a 
miniature  ball  of  Indta-nibber.  Sulffeot  to 
the  action  of  the  water,  and  to  abrasion 
amot^;  the  gravel  and  sand,  these  little  eggs 
are  protected  by  the  peculiar  properties  of 
tbe  delioate-looking  ease  In  whioh  they  are 
inelosed.  A  few  days  before  the  imprisoned 
embryo  is  ready  to  emerge  from  his  pris- 
on, two  little  block  specks  are  observed 
within  tbe  shell.  These  are  the  eyes,  and 
a  glance  through  a  microscope  reveals  a 
movement  of  the  body  and  a  wagging  of 
the  toil,  all  of  which  are  doubtless  tbe  pre- 
liminary efforts  which  are  to  result  in  the 
final  deliverance.  When  be  has  at  last 
emerged  there  is  a  little  sac  attached  to  his 
abdomen,  and  this  constitutes  his  sole  nour- 
ishment as  he  lies  on  tbe  bottom,  unable,  so 
long  as  this  appendage  remains,  to  rise  to  the 
aurface.  The  umbilical  sac  disappears  in 
four  weeks,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
fry  employs  his  means  of  locomotion  to  good 
purpose.  The  little  fins  and  tails  are  set  at 
work,  and  earry  him  from  i^oe  to  place  in 
quest  <^  anlmalonles  and  such  infinitesimal 
gome.  To  enable  him  to  grow  apace,  be  must 
have  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of  food,  and 
clear  spring-water  having  a  temperature  of 
from  fbrty  to  forty-five  degrees,  Bollock^s 
liver  cut  fine  and  grated,  offal,  or  tbe  flesh 
of  almost  any  animal  snljeet  to  the  same 
process,  will  suit  bis  taste.  He  is  not  fasUA- 
ouB,  and,  when  he  has  attuned  a  w^ht  ot 


two  or  three  pounds,  he  enjoys  such  diintj 
moraeU  as  a  frog  or  mouse.  He  is,  in  fict,  t 
keen-sighted  hunter  of  mice  and  other"amtl] 
deer,"  and  wiU  lie  in  wait  under  the  pids  of 
water'lilies  or  the  shelving  banks,  or  behind 
a  log  or  atone,  as  eager  after  his  prey  bs  Gri- 
malkin himself — ready  to  pounoe  upon  tht 
hapless  victim  the  moment  he  shall  be  witUg 
reach. 

We  have  said  that  fish  feed  on  sptira, 
and  the  fact,  as  already  stated,  that  not 
more  than  one  out  of  every  thousand  u\- 
moa'e  eggs  ever  attains  to  the  maturity  irf  a 
fall-sized  flsh,  ofibrds  abundant  erldenee  that 
they  are  beset  widi  memiea  at  every  stage 
of  their  existence.  Tbe  water-la rrs  ef  tbe 
libdhtla,  or  dragon -fly,  wbtch  Hninpktj 
Davy  says  ts  the  most  voracioas  of  Uie 
winged  inseet-faribe,  and  of  tbe  J^Nbmme,  or 
May-fly,  It  is  said,  are  deadly  enemies  of  the 
eggs  of  tbe  trout  and  other  fishes.  PoaMing 
upon  the  ovum,  they  pierce  it  with  thdrtbstp 
pincers,  destroying  the  living  germ ;  bat  irliai 
the  e^  becomes  a  trout,  the  tables  ore  tamed, 
and  the  winged  product  of  the  larve  beoomcs 
the  prey  of  the  matured  fish.  It  is  troe,  the 
insect  has  undergone  a  wondrous  transfoiiDft- 
tion — from  a  nympba  he  is  converted  into  i 
full-fledged  fly ;  but  yet,  tempted  to  wing  his 
fiight  over  the  dimpled  surftoe  of  the  stream, 
he  falls  a  prey  to  tbe  voracious  en«ny  hieg 
in  watch  beneath  the  wave. 

Aquacnltare,  or  water-fanning,  is  a  p^ 
culiariy  applicable  title  for  the  system  of 
fish-culture  pursued  in  France.  There,  where 
the  conditions  and  form  of  the  ground  ire 
favorable  to  the  purpose,  they  constmct  ar- 
tificial fish-ponds  by  damming  up  the  waters 
of  streams.  The  land  thus  oveiflowed  bu 
become  exhausted  by  enoeesdre  en^ ;  bat 
now  it  Is  to  b«  turned  to  account  in  anodicr 
direction,  and  Its  products  are  to  be  of  a  dif- 
fereot  desoription.  It  may  have  yitf  ded  etti, 
or  wheat,  or  T^tables,  but  the  bM  hu  M 
its  fertility  by  frequent  planting,  and,  if  not 
abundantiy  manured,  should  be  permitted  te 
recuperate.  If,  bovever.  It  has  eeased  M 
yidd  of  its  abundance,  It  can  be  madele  pie- 
dace  a  crop  o{  fish.  The  ponds  thm 
are  overflowed  and  stocked  with  flsh— tbe 
carp  being  tbe  favorite  for  this  kind  of  f>na- 
log.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  yean 
the  crop  Is  considered  ripe,  the  pond  ii 
drained.  Its  finny  product  gathered  in  by 
nets,  and  disposed  of  at  a  handsome  profit, 
for  tbe  carp  is  a  most  wholesome  arUcle  of 
food  in  the  French  cuitine.  The  bottom  of 
tbe  pond,  drained  of  its  water-supply,  i» 
planted,  perhaps,  with  hemp,  of  wbicb  it 
yields  an  abundant  crop,  and  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years  the  process  of  dry-ftrm- 
ing  is  continued  outil  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  character  of  tbe  crops  matt  be 
again  changed.  Tbe  water  is  agun  turned  in 
upon  the  land,  and  It  Is  once  more  converted 
into  a  lake.  But  this  time  It  Is  entirely  as- 
aeeessnry  to  idant  It  with  flsh.  The  seedi 
of  the  former  erop  remain  In  the  soil,  and 
only  require  the  water,  ihsir  natural  ilnBsnt, 
to  aeeompUsh  tbe  work  of  fncubaUim.  When 
freed  from  their  tiny  e^-shells,  the  youthful 
C^priHida  swrnm  by  thousands  through  tbe 
water  bi  qnest  of  Inseets  and  tender  plants 
for  the  carp  thrives  cm  wegetiAte  fbodL 
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The  cod  haa  beca  mentiooed  aa  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fecundity  of  fiah,  but  all  spe- 
cies of  the  finny  tribe  are  noted  for  their 
fertility.  Although  belonging  to  a  different 
family,  the  oyster  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
connection,  its  spat,  or  spawn,  containing  at 
the  spawniDg- season  as  many  as  1,800,000 
eggs ;  a  trout  of  one  pound  weight  contains 
1,008  eggs  ;  and  a  salmon  of  twenty  pounds, 
40,000 ;  while  a  mackerel  of  one  pound  con- 
tains 86,120;  and  a  pickerel  of  four  and  a 
half  pounds,  42,160.  The  supply  of  food  has 
much  to  do  with  the  productive  character  of 
fisb,  as  welt  as  with  the  important  question 
of  their  siu  and  growth.  We  might  cite,  as 
a  ipeeial  instance  of  this,  the  proof  aflbrded 
by  the  Rangely  Lake  tront,  irhich,  althoagh 
declared  by  the  late  Profbssor  Agassis  to  be 
a  pure  Salmo  fontmoHs^  or  brook-trout,  grows 
to  the  enonnoos  weight  of  ten  poundi,  and 
is  oommooly  taken  at  four  or  fire.  It  Is  true 
that  an  occasional  brook -trout  has  been 
caught  weighing  ten  pounds,  and  it  is  said 
that  one  was  captured  in  some  Western  river 
years  ago  by  an  Indian,  a  prize  having  been 
oSored  by  an  officer  of  a  surveying  expedi- 
tion for  the  largest  speoimen.  However  that 
may  i>e,  we  have  seen  a  stuffed  monster  of 
the  Rangely  Lake  species  which  turned  the 
dcale  at  ten  pounds.  The  superior  size  of 
this  fish  is  attributable  wholly  to  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  food  afforded  by  the  waters 
irhich  he  inhabits,  and  in  which  is  found  a 
new  species  of  the  numerous  Salmo  family. 
This  species  is  called  the  blue-backed  trout, 
or  Salmo  oqtiama,  and,  according  to  Seth 
Green,  the  Superintendent  of  Fisheries  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  is  a  relative  of  the 
European  char  or  Salmo  um&la.  While  of 
the  same  family  and  resembling  the  trout, 
except  that  the  red  spots  are  abaent,  its  hab- 
its are  altogether  different.  The  bloe-baok 
makes  its  appearance  in  countless  swanns  on 
the  shares  of  the  lake  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, and  ^'invariably  at  the  same  tim^  to 
spawn,"  the  tenth  being  tbe  eventful  day. 
Punctual  to  date,  it  never  fails,  and  is  cap- 
tured by  tens  of  thousands.  Smoked  and 
salted,  it  forma  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
winter  supply  of  the  people  living  in  the 
vicinity. 

J.  U. 


OCTJi  HALF-BROTHER. 

I If  a  series  of  articles  descriptive  of  a  jour- 
ney made  by  Lord  Southeslc  through 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  in  1859,  pub- 
lished in  the  JoDRNAL  of  May  last,  is  given 
the  following  pen^^rtrait  of  James  HoKay,  a 
half-breed  guide : 

"  A  Scotchman,  though  with  Indian  blood 
on  hia  mother's  side,  he  was  born  and  bred  in 
the  Saskatchewan  country,  but  afterward  be- 
eatno  a  resident  of  Fort  Oarry,  and  entered 
the  company's  employ.  Whether  as  guide  or 
hunter,  be  was  universally  reckoned  ono  of 
tlieir  best  men.  Immensely  broad-chested 
and  muscular,  though  not  tall,  he  weighed 
eighteen  stone;  yet,  in  spite  of  his  stoutness, 
be  was  exceedingly  hardy  and  active,  and  a 
wonderful  horsman, 

**  ^1  face — somewhat  Assyrian  in  type — 


is  very  handsome ;  short,  delicate,  aquiline 
nose ;  piercing,  dark-gray  eyes ;  long,  dark- 
brown  hair,  beard,  and  mustache ;  small 
white,  regular  teeth ;  skin  tanned  to  a  regu- 
lar bronze  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  He 
WHS  dressed  in  a  blue-cloth  capcU  (hooded 
frock-coat),  with  brass  buttons,  red-and-black 
flannel  shirt,  which  served  also  for  waist- 
coat ;  buff-leather  moccasins  on  his  feet,  black 
belt  around  his  waist ;  trousers  of  brown-and- 
white-striped  home-made  woolen  stuff." 

Could  Iiord  Southesk  see  the  subject  of 
bis  special  admiration  at  thia  date,  he  might 
add,  with  truth,  "  UcKay,  of  late  years,  has 
grown  too  obese  to  lie  horizontally  in  his 
bed;  and,  as  to  putting  his  foot  astride  of  a 
horae,  it  \m  doubtful  if  he  has  ever  seen  those 
extremUties  for  many  a  long  day  1 " 

Nevertheless  this  etching  of  HcEay  will 
do  dnty,  in  all  essential  pcunts,  as  the  correct 
portraiture  of  a  large  and  distinct  class  of 
people  inhabiting  our  own  frontier,  and  that 
of  our  northern  neighbor,  and  familiarly 
known  as  half-breeds,  who,  neither  Indian 
nor  white,  possess  all  tbe  oraft  of  one  and  a 
fair  degree  of  the  intelligence  of  the  other. 
Familiar  with  tbe  customs  of  both  from  in- 
fancy, they  adopt  the  media*  rea  between  the 
two,  and  in  latigunge  are  equally  cosmopoli- 
tan. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  rival  Canadian  fur  companies,  known 
as  the  X.  Y.  and  Northwest  Companies,  were 
engaged  In  fierce  competition  with  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  for  the  possession  of  the 
Indian  trade,  there  sprung  into  existence,  ia 
tbe  exigencies  of  this  special  service,  a  cinas 
of  men  known  as  coureun  des  bois^  or  wood- 
runners.  ■  They  were  French  colonists,  whose 
spirit  of  adventure,  stimulated  by  a  desire  of 
giiin,  and  love  for  tbe  free,  roving  Indian  life, 
led  them  to  pursue  tbe  calling  of  trappers 
and  traders,  betaking  themselves  to  the  woods 
and  hunting-grounds  of  Canada,  and  spread- 
ing gradually  over  tbe  whole  country  east 
firom  the  height  of  land  west  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. As  hunters  and  trappers  they  were 
even  more  skillM  than  their  Indialk  teachers. 
As  traders  they  were  outfitted  by  the  Cana- 
dian companies  with  the  necessary  goods  to 
barter  with  the  Indiana  for  fur;  and,  after 
periods  of  absence  extending  over  twelve  or 
fifteen  months,  spent  in  traveling  in  their  ca- 
noes, would  return  laden  with  furs  of  great 
value,  their  share  of  which  they  regularly 
squandered  during  a  short  residence  in  the 
towns  or  cities,  previous  to  embarking  on 
their  next  voyage.  After  the  coalition  of  tbe 
competing  f^r  companies,  in  the  year  I82I, 
and  their  consequent  loss  of  employment  as 
traders,  these  coureara  dea  boia  gradually 
spread  farther  into  the  interior,  penetrated 
tbe  unsettled  districts  of  Dakota  and  Mani- 
toba, and  tbe  nearer  Lake  Superior  region, 
formed  small  communities,  took  to  themselves 
Indian  wives,  and  forsook  civilization  entirely. 
In  place  of  traders,  they  became  more  espe- 
dally  hunters  and  trappers,  disposing  of  their 
furs  and  produce  at  the  trading-posts  scat- 
tered thnragbout  the  country,  and  near  which 
they  invariably  settled.  In  addition  to  this 
they  beame  canoe-men  and  freighters  to  the 
trading  -  companies,  or  engi^jed  in  certain 
nuniature  agricultural  pursuits  tending  to 


increase  their  subsistence.  To  the  half-breed 
children  —  a  numerous  progeny  —  of  these 
French  and  Indian  parents,  descended  the 
vocation  of  the  father,  and  the  nomadic  in^ 
stincts  of  the  mother,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  civilized  nomad  who  unitt^a  the 
industries  of  both  civilized  and  savage  life. 
To  this  element  may  be  added  a  considerable 
number  of  metii,  the  of&priug  of  the  'Scotcii 
and  English  employes  of  the  trading  corpo- 
rations, and  the  half-breeds  of  the  old  regime^ 
resident  on  tbe  Canadian  coasts  —  for  tbe 
most  part  tbe  poorest  representatives  of  their 
class.  Scattered  over  the  vast  cottntry  from 
tbe  Canadas  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  front 
the  Cotenu  of  the  Uissouri  to  the  Saskatche- 
wan, the  half-breed  forms  the  adnnce-guard 
of  civilization,  ahead  even  of  tbe  white  pio- 
neer. His  paternity  m^  be  French,  English, 
or  Scotch — bis  maternity  Chippewa,  Cree,  or 
Sioux;  but  his  vocation  will  always  he  tbe 
same,  until,  by  admixture  of  lighter  or  dark» 
blood,  he  becomes  resolved  into  one  of  his 
original  elements. 

As  a  rule,  the  French  half-breed — by  far 
the  largest  and  most  representative  class-^is 
eminently  social  in  disposition,  and  gregaii- 
ous  in  his  habits.  As  a  consequence,  he 
Uvea  in  communities,  more  or  less  miniature, 
during  the  winter  months,  and  trades  and 
hunts  in  bands  during  the  summer.  He  en- 
joys company  and  is  loiith  to  be  alone.  Like 
his  wealthier  white  brethren,  be  affects  two 
annual  residences — a  log-bouse  for  bis  hi- 
bernal months,  and  a  wigwam  for  the  sum- 
mer solstice.  Aa  a  rule,  be  may  be  addresEcd 
at  the  former.  About  it  he  has  some  arable 
ground,  which  be  cultivates  in  a  feeble  and 
uncertain  manner.  He  scratches  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  expects  it  to  be  prolific. 
Not  bdng  fond  of  labor,  the  weeds  are  al- 
lowed to  choke  the  crop,  the  fences  to  fall 
into  decay,  and  a  genenU  olr  of  wreck  to 
take  possesuon  of  his  tiny  farm.  This  ap- 
pearance of  improvidence  becomes  perennial, 
not  appareutiy  getting  worse  or  better,  bat 
remaining  at  about  the  same  state  year  i^ter 
year.  The  scanty  crops,  when  gathered  and 
stacked  in  the  open  air,  In  irregular  piles, 
contribute  to  the  general  tumble-down  as- 
pect. Indian  ponies,  with  their  usual  worn- 
out  and  overworked  look,  wander  about  the 
premises,  or  stand  engaged  in  melancholy 
retrospection.  About  the  door-yard  are  a  few 
wooden  carts — whose  antecedents  date  back 
to  the  fields  of  Normandy — guiltless  of  iron, 
in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  fracture,  bound 
up  with  rawhide,  and  ornamented  with  rusty 
sets  of  harness.  There  may  possibly  be  a 
cow  on  the  premises,  though  not  likely  to  be, 
as  she  would  be  killed  and  eaten  the  first 
time  her  improvident  owner  ran  short  of  pro- 
visions. There  are  dogs,  however,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  metit  is  poor,  the  number 
of  canines  increases. 

Tbe  dwelling  itself,  except  in  the  mid- 
winter months,  presents  an  appearance  of  de- 
cay. The  plaster  placed  in  the  interstices  of 
the  logs  crumbles  under  the  action  of  tbe  ele- 
ments, and  falls  about  the  foundation  of  the 
building  in  muddy  heaps.  The  thatch  or 
clapboards  of  the  roof  are  loosened  in  places, 
and  are  cert^n  not  to  be  repaired  until  the 
next  winter.   Inteuully  the  house  is  one 
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sin^e  apartment ;  oocaslnulljr,  in  the  better 
olasa,  though  rarely,  two  apartmentd.  The 
floor  U  or  planks  sawed  or  hewed  by  hand ; 
the  enlbg,  if  there  li  aoj,  of  the  ume  ma- 
tMtaL  In  one  eomer  is  the  only  iMd,  a  nar- 
row coach,  punted,  generally,  an  ultn^ma- 
rlne  blue,  or  a  virid  sea^reen.  An  open  fire- 
'plaee  occupies  one  end  of  the  aparment, 
with  the  chimney  within  Um  walls.  A  table, 
one  or  two  ohaira,  a  few  wooden  trunks  or 
boxes — doing  duty  wllh  thia  people  eTery- 
where  aa  table,  ohur,  clothes-press,  and  cup- 
board— and  a  dresser,  constitute  the  fumi- 
ture.  Abont  the  walls  somewhere,  more  es- 
pecially over  the  bed,  hang  colored  prints  of 
the  Virgin,  the  sacred  heart,  etc.,  together 
with  a  rosary.  It  may  be  that  the  daughter 
of  the  house— and  there  always  is  a  daughter 
— has  come  under  the  iuBuence  of  a  convent 
for  a  season,  and  can  read ;  perbapa  write. 
In  that  erent,  there  ia  a  copy  of  the  "  Uves 
-  of  the  Saints  "  od  a  bracket ;  and,  it  may  be, 
a  few  periodicals.  For  the  rest,  the  apart- 
ment is  cheerless  and  uninviting.  It  may  be 
olean,  bnttheohancesarethatitisnot.  That 
peonliar  aroma,  too,  which  pervades  all  in- 
habited chambers,  here  becomes  often  ag- 
gressive,  and,  as  it  were,  wrestles  with  the 
Tiritor  for  the  UMStery. 

In  this  apartment  the  family  herd  —  a 
squaw  mother  often,  and  children  so  tramer- 
ous  and  dirty  as  to  be  a  wonder  to  behold. 
During  the  day  its  utter  ineffldency  to  ade- 
qaately  accommodate  the  numbers  it  shel- 
ters ia  partially  concealed,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  seldom  all  in  at  one  time.  But  on 
the  approach  of  night,  when  the  dusky  brood 
are  all  boused,  the  queatton  of  where  they 
are  to  sleep  becomes  atartlingly  prominent. 

I  remember  well  my  first  experience  in 
the  solution  of  this  difficalty.  Caught  one 
stormy  winter's  eveulcg,  on  the  banks  of  a 
northern  river,  without  preparations  for 
camping,  my  uncivilized  guide  baited  before 
the  door-of  a  small  cabin,  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  remain  overnight.  Hospitality  being 
one  of  the  savage  virtues,  the  request  was 
readily  granted.  After  a  meagre  supper  of 
flsh  without  salt,  and  a  post-prandial  smoke, 
I  began  to  look  about  for  a  couch  for  the 
night.  Nothing  was  visible  save  one  narrow 
bed,  into  which  my  host  and  his  swarthy 
consort  soon  retired.  Now,  In  addition  to 
myself  and  guide,  there  were  thirteen  of  the 
family  composed  of  children,  male  and  fe- 
male, fit>m  infancy  to  mature  age.  Where 
were  they  all  to  sleep  f  I  thought  of  a  pos- 
sible loft ;  but  there  was  no  odiing.  Iloally, 
I  was  about  making  preparations  to  sit  lie- 
fore  the  fire  all  night,  when,  from  trunks  and 
boxes  were  produced  blankets  and  robea,  and 
a  shake-down  made  on  the  floor,  into  which 
I  was  directed  to  crawl.  Scarcely  had  I  done 
so,  when  my  bed  began  to  widen,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  extended  from  wall  to  wall. 
Soon  I  found  myself  the  central  figure  in  a 
cloaely.packed  bed  of  thirteen,  filled  promia- 
cuously  with  males  and  females.  I  thooght 
involuntarily  of  the  great  bed  of  Ware  and 
its  thirty  occupants. 

The  occupations  of  the  half-breed,  when 
not  ei^aged  as  voyageur  or  agriculturist,  are 
limited  to  fishing  in  the  stream  near  his  resi- 
dence, hunting  for  small  game,  the  cafe  of 


bis  ponies,  and  a  round  of  sochd  ruMut  to  his 
neighbors.  The  two  former  are  followed 
only  to  the  extent  of  fiunishing  a  supply  of 
food  for  the  day,  to-morrow  being  left  to 
care  for-  itself.  The  Idea  of  aeeumnlating 
supplies  of  proviaiona  in  advaiiee,  save  in  the 
late  fall,  never  apparently  enters  the  half- 
breed  mind.  If  he  ftils  to  secure  8u£Boient 
game  or  flsh  for  the  day's  provision,  be  rim- 
ply  goes  without  his  dinner ;  nor  do  frequent 
privations  of  this  sort  seem  to  impress  upon 
his  volatile  mind  the  poliuy  of  reserving 
of  present  excess  for  future  scarcity.  But, 
should  be  by  some  fortuitous  circumstance 
become  possessed  of  a  surplus  of  salable  pro- 
vision, its  ownership  becomes  a  consuming 
flame  to  him  until  disposed  of.  The  idea  of 
keeping  any  thing  which  be  can  sell  is  an 
absurdity  which  hie  intellect  cannot  grasp. 

It  is  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  cold 
has  put  an  end  to  their  labors  for  the  most 
part,  and  the  cares  of  existence  are  lightened 
by  reason  of  advances  made  them  upon  the 
work  of  the  approaching  season,  or  the  fair 
supply  of  provisions  laid  by  from  the  last, 
tliat  the  sodal  life  of  tiic  half-breeds  may  be 
said  to  be  at  its  highest.  It  is  then  that 
they  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage ;  that 
feasting,  dancing,  and  merry-makings  of  all 
descriptions,  do  much  abound  Evei7  log- 
house  then  echoes  to  the  violin  of  some  moo- 
casined  and  strMght- haired  Faganini,  who 
after  years  of  sedulous  practice  has  atb^ned 
a  certiuo  ghastly  facility  of  execution.  It  is 
rumored  weekly  that,  at  the  residence  of 
Baptiste,  or  Pascal,  or  Antoine,  there  will  be 
given  a  dance,  end  the  rumor  ia  accepted  aa 
a  general  invitation.  The  young  bucks  of 
the  neighborhood  array  themselves  in  the 
bewildering  apparel  which  obtains  upon  oc- 
casions of  this  nature :  a  blue-cloth  capote, 
with  brass  buttons ;  black  or  drab  corduroy 
trousers,  the  sesthetio  effect  of  which  la  de- 
stroyed by  a  variegated  sash,  with  fringed 
ends  pendent  about  the  Iniees ;  moccasins, 
and  a  fur  cap  with  gaudy  tansel.  The  young 
maidens  apparel  themselves  in  sombre  prints 
or  woolen  stuffb,  but  with  bright  -  colored 
shawls  about  the  shoulders.  This,  with  a 
false  lustre  upon  their  black  locks,  from  co- 
pious applications  of  grease,  is  all  that  is 
showy  about  them.  The  dances  are  reels  and 
square-dances.  When  they  begin,  however, 
they  eonUnue  for  da^  at  a  time  ;  the  young- 
er people  ooenpyiog  the  night,  and  the  older 
ones  the  day,  repairing  home  to  rest,  and 
then  returning.  Custom  makea  it  obligatory 
upon  the  entertainers  to  fitmish  food  and 
liquor  for  the  dancers,  and  there  is  a  vast 
consumption  of  both.  It  frequently  bappena 
that,  from  the  number  of  participants,  and 
the  long  continuance  of  the  dance,  the 
amount  of  supplies  demanded  reduces  the 
host  to  poverty.  I  have  known  repeated  in- 
stances where  at  one  ball,  continuing  three  or 
four  days,  the  entire  winter's  provision  for  a 
family  was  consumed,  and  ponies  were  sold 
to  pay  for  the  liquor.  Yet,  the  improvident 
half-breed  thinks  nothing  of  it,  and  ^ves  the 
ball,  well  knowing  the  result.  He  wants  ei- 
ther a  f^st  or  a  famine.  If  he  spends  his 
substance  for  others,  however,  he  retaliates 
by  haunting  all  the  festivities  of  his  neigh- 
bora  during  the  entire  winter. 


At  home,  when  not  engaged  b  dtnebg 
and  feasting,  or  Uken  np  with  the  soifid 
and  petty  cares  of  his  existence,  the  half, 
breed  smokes  and  drinks  tea.  His  coagtunp. 
tion  of  tobacco  is  ceaseleBs,  and  hb  libttiou 
of  tea  would  do  no  discredit  to  John  Cbiot- 
man.  If  he  hires  out  by  tiie  day  to  labor,  he 
spends  ten  minutes  of  each  hour  in  filling 
and  lighting  his  pipe ;  if  he  is  voytgieg,  hi 
halts  at  every  headland  or  wooded  pnaioiw 
tory  to  put  his  kettle  on  and  drink  tea.  Of 
a  winter's  day  he  curls  up  by  his  oeiphbot's 
fire,  and  amokes  and  relates  his  adventara. 
His  life  has  run  in  a  limited  channel,  but  be 
knows  every  point  in  its  cnnrse.  Ytrtnti 
may  have  abounded  In  it,  but  cakes  ind  ile 
have  much  more  abounded.  But  we  my 
learn  from  it  that  many  admirable  thingi  ire 
consonant  with  an  entire  ignorance  of  booki. 

When  the  ploughing  is  done  in  the  spring- 
time, and  the  seed  in  the  gronnd,  the  hiH- 
breed  agriculturist  experiences  a  yeuniog 
for  the  chase,  or  goes  to  fulfill  tiia  eof^ 
ment  as  voyagettr.   If  the  former,  the  frtet- 
ured  wooden  nrts  are  bound  up  vitb  nv- 
hide  thongs,  the  broken -spirited  poiia 
coaxed  into  a  semblance  of  life  and  vigor, 
the  dnsky  progeny  packed  in  with  boxes  and 
blankets,  the  house  looked  np,  and  the  mi- 
gratory family  set  forth  for  the  prairie  or 
stream.   With  the  first  pitching  of  the  vig- 
wam  the  manners  and  customs  of  civiliKd 
Ufe  cease,  and  the  half-breed  assumes  tbt 
habits  of  a  savage.    He  hunts  for  the  pot; 
for  this  spring-time  chase  is  simply  to  obtiia 
daily  subsistence  while  his  meagre  crop*  ms- 
ture.    His  tent  is  encountered  in  the  usnil 
Indian  haunts — by  the  side  of  a  stream  or 
lake,  or  half  hidden  in  some  timber-blaff  on 
the  prairie.   He  has  become  a  nomad  par* 
and  simple.   But,  when  the  barvest-tim«  ap- 
proaches, be  returns  again  to  his  miniitiut 
farm.     In  a  negligent  manner  his  crop  ii 
gathered  and  thrashed.     Reserving  b«elT 
sufficient  for  the  winter's  needs,  the  remiio- 
der  is  sold,  and  with  the  proceeds  an  ovtSi 
for  the  long  fall  hunt  is  purchased.  Pef- 
haps,  if  they  can  be  obtained  on  credit,  i 
few  goods  are  selected  for  trade  with  lot  kt- 
age  brethren.    Again,  with  his  fanilT.  ^ 
seeks  the  prairie  and  stream,  and  boots  for 
bis  winter's  food,  trading  betimes  for  mch 
furs  as  may  yield  a  profit.    Later  in  the  fill 
he  returns  to  his  winter's  reSidenee,  tddi  s 
few  repairs  to  its  leaky  roof,  plasters  Bp  the 
interstices  In  its  log-walls,  and  settles  don 
to  hibernal  monotony  and  the  dance. 

If  the  half-breed  ia  a  voyageur  or  guide, 
the  task  of  cultivating  the  garden-plot  ia  \iA 
to  the  membera  of  hie  family,  if  he  have  one, 
the  season  of  hia  service  being  the  aummer 
and  fall  months.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, little  or  no  planting  is  done  by  thu 
class.  They  rely  for  support  on  a  system 
of  advances,  which  obtains  with  the  trading 
corporations  of  the  wilderness.  Engtge- 
ments  are  generally  made  in  the  month  of 
December  for  a  certain  trip  or  amount  of 
service,  either  boating  or  land  freighting,  to 
be  performed  during  the  ensuing  season.  A 
small  advance  ia  made  the  voyatfeur  at  that 
time,  to  bind  the  bargain,  ae  it  were.  When 
the  meal  becomes  low  in  the  measure  and 
the  wine  gone  from  the  Jar,  be  repairs  io  his 
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employers,  and  at  times  receives  small  ad- 
vances, ir  he  is  economical — whicb  he  sel- 
dom or  never  is  —  these  advances  may  eke 
him  oat  a  scanty  snbflistence  nntil  spring  and 
labor  arrive.  The  probabilities  are,  however, 
that  be  is  prodigal,  has  his  feast,  and  then 
lires,  in  want  and  squalor,  upon  any  refuse 
that  may  oome  to  hand.  Nevertheless,  he 
accepts  the  situation  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  is  ligfatrhearted  through  it  all.  At  the 
opming  of  navigation  he  rec^vea  another 
advanoe,  which  ib  qniekly  spent;  then  takes 
his  place  OD  the  benches  of  an  inland  boat  or 
canoe,  polls  an  oar  hundreds  of  miles  into 
the  interior,  and  crosses  long  portages  with 
tiie  hnge  packages  of  the  cargo  strapped  to 
his  back.  Over  vast  and  traokless  vilder- 
nesses  echoes  his  monotonons  boat -song; 
on  many  a  bleak  promoatory  shine  bis  camp- 
fires ;  and  isolated  posts  waken  into  life  and 
joy  for  one  day  in  the  year  at  his  coming. 
His  journey  made,  and  the 'Cargoes  exchanged 
with  boats  from  yet  farther  inland,  or  distrib- 
ated  at  the  numerous  forts  on  the  way,  the 
vo^ettr  returns  home  again,  receives  the 
remnant  of  his  wages,  to  be  dissipated  in  the 
shortest  possible  time ;  then  relapses  into  a 
condition  of  uncertain  sparring  with  destiny 
for  diornat  sustenance. 

If  be  be  freighter,  the  life  is  essentially 
the  same:  merely  exchanging  the  boat  for 
tbe  wooden  cart«,  creaking  their  way  in  long 
lines  over  the  plains,  like  a  caravan  in  the 
desert.  His  days  are  spent  in  toil,  his  nights 
in  fighUng  stinging  insects,  or  shivering  in 
the  cold  and  wet.  But  his  good-nature  never 
tires ;  bis  pipe  fs  smoked  in  qtilet  satisfec- 
tion  under  all  ciroamstances,  and  no  occasion 
is  too  serious  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of 
his  imotical  joke. 

The  UBies  of  the  half-breed  are  of  a  de- 
dded  sort,  and  essentiidly  like  those  of  other 
mixed  races.  In  apparel,  he  is  fond  of  color, 
and,  in  most  instances,  exhibits  good  taste 
in  the  combinations  he  effects.  Ornaments, 
too,  are  held  in  great  favor,  quality  not  be- 
ing BO  mnch  sought  for  as  quantity.    In  this 
regard,  however,  there  is  a  marked  decadence 
from  the  extravagant  ornamentation  of  former 
days.    I  remember  when  the  arrival  of  the 
plain-hunters  at  our  border-posts  was  the 
signal  of  a  dress-parade  which,  if  lacking  in 
artistic  merit,  amply  atoned  by  its  rainbow- 
huee  and  constellations  of  tawdry  jewelry. 
Orttimes  tbe  entire  profits  of  a  season's  trade 
woald  be  invested  in  highly-colored  wearing- 
appnrel  and  cheap  jewelry,  in  which  the  hunt- 
er decked  his  tawny  family  and  himself,  and 
paraded  the  adjoining  camps,  with  all  tbe 
pride  of  a  Hottentot  chief.   It  was  a  brave 
and  pleamnt  show,  nevntbeless,  to  Bee  these 
mthletio  men  and  supple  and  graoefal  women, 
■myed  In  holiday  attire,  galloping  swiftly 
and  lightly  atee  the  green  pr^es.  ITnfor- 
tanately,  after  this  parade  of  bravery,  the 
demon  of  thirst  would  sdze  them,  and,  if 
liquor  was  attidnoble,  the  riiralry  of  dress 
waa  succeeded  by  a  rivalry  of  drink,  ending 
in  a  low  debauch ;  for,  in  his  tastes  and  appe- 
tites, onr  half-brother  follows  the  maternal 
root. 

The  religion  of  tbe  half-breed  is  the  creed 
of  soperatition.  Roman  CatlioUc  in  the  main, 
he  adds  to  its  formulas  a  sfaadowy  belief  in 


the  Great  Spirit.  He  acknowledges  a  purga- 
tory, yet  fondly  hopes  that  in  the  next  world 
human  shades  will  hunt  the  shades  of  bufTslo 
and  other  animals  who  have  lived  here. 
When  he  dies,  he  hopes  to  be  carried  to  the 
bosom  of  the  saints;  yet  be  feels  that  his 
shade  will  linger  four  nights  round  the  place 
of  his  decease  ere  taking  its  flight  to  tbe 
village  of  the  dead.  He  believes  in  signs 
and  omens  to  some  extent,  and  ties  a  certain 
number  of  feathers  to  his  horse's  tail,  or 
pdnts  rude  emblems  on  his  bark  canoe,  to 
increase  thdr  speed.  Nevertheless,  he  yields 
Wmpltdt  obedience  to  bia  priest,  and  obeys,  in 
hta  volatile  way,  the  traditions  of  his  Church ; 
but,  over  all,  oheriBhes  a  dim  faith  in  the 
shades  of  shadow-land. 

H.  H.  BoBiHBOir. 


TIGER. HUNTING  IN  CEN- 
TRAL INDIAN 

I. 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  much  in  the  sport 
of  tiger-hunting  that  renders  it  infe- 
rior, as  a  mere  exercise,  or  as  an  effiirt  of 
skill,  to  some  oAer  pursuits  of  these  regions 
(for  many  a  man  has  killed  his  forty  or  fifty 
tigers  who  has  never  succeeded  in  bagging, 
by  fair  stalking,  a  single  bull  Uson,  or  a  stajg 
s&mbar),  yet  there  is  a  stirring  of  the  blood 
in  attacking  an  animal  before  whom  every 
other  beast  of  the  forest  quails,  and  unarmed 
man  is  helpless  as  the  mouse  imder  the  paw 
of  a  cat — a  creature  at  the  same  time  match- 
less in  beauty  of  form  and  color,  aiid  in  ter- 
rible power  of  offensive  armature  —  which 
draws  men  to  its  continued  pursuit  after  that 
of  every  other  animal  1ms  ceased  to  afford 
BuSScient  excitement  to  undergo  the  toil  of 
hunting  in  a  tropical  country. 

Tbe  hot  season,  the  height  of  which  is 
in  April  and  May,  is  tbe  most  favorable  time 
for  hunting  the  tiger.  Then  the  water-supply 
of  the  country  is  at  its  lowest  ebb;  and  tbe 
tiger,  being  very  impatient  of  thirst,  seeks 
the  lowest  valleys,  where,  too,  much  of  the 
game  he  preys  on  has  congregated,  and  where 
tlie  village  cattle  ate  r^larly  watered.  In 
Central  India  tigers  vary  a  good  deal  in  their 
habits  and  range ;  and  they  may  be  roughly 
classed  Into  those  which  habitually  prey  on 
wild  animals,  those  which  live  chiefly  on  do- 
mestic cattle,  end  the  few  that  confine  their 
diet  to  the  human  species.  Not,  of  course, 
that  any  tiger  adheres  invariably  to  the  same 
sort  of  pray.  But  there  are  a  lai^e  number 
that  appear  to  prefer  each  of  the  former 
methods  of  existence,  and  a  few  that  select 
the  latter. 

The  regular  game-killing  tiger  is  retired 
in  his  habits,  living  chiefly  among  the  hills, 
retreating  readily  from  man,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  very  innocuous  animal,  if  not  even 
positively  beneficial  in  keeping  down  the 
herds  of  deer  and  nilg&i  that  prey  upon  the 
crops.  His  hot -weather  haunt  Is  usually 
some  rocky  ravine  among  the  bills,  where 
pools  of  water  remain,  and  shelving  rocks  or 

*  From  "  The  Hlgbfarods  of  Central  Indto,"  by 
Ospbdn  James  Por»yth,  of  Uie  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 


overhanging  trees  afford  him  shelter  from  the 
sun.  He  is  a  light-made  beast  i^called  by 
shik&ris  a  lodhxa  h^K),  very  active  and  en> 
during,  and,  from  this,  as  well  as  his  shyness, 
generally  difficult  to  bring  to  bag. 

The  cattle-lifter,  again,  is  usually  an  older 
and  a  heavier  animal  (oalled  ooniia  bdgh,  from 
his  faintly-striped  coat  resembling  the  color 
of  a  camel),  very  fleshy,  and  indisposed  to 
severe  exwtion.  In  the  cool  season  he  fol- 
lows the  herds  of  cattle  wherever  they  go  to 
grase ;  and  then,  no  doubt,  in  the  long,  damp 
grass  Iffinga  many  a  head  of  game  also  to 
bag.  In  the  hot  weather,  however,  the  open- 
ness of  tbe  forest,  and  the  nnmerona  fkllen 
leases,  preclude  a  lazy  monster  of  this  sort 
from  getting  at  game ;  and  he  then  locates 
bimaelf  in  some  strong  cover,  close  to  water, 
and  In  the  ceighborbood  of  where  the  cattle 
are  taken  to  drink  and  graze  about  on  tbe 
greener  herbage  then  found  by  tbe  sides  of 
streams,  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  kills 
a  bullock  as  he  requires  it,  and  drags  it  into 
his  cover.  Of  course  u  goofi  many  head  of 
game  are  also  killed  by  sucb  a  tiger  when 
they  come  to  drink,  but  so  long  as  he  can 
easily  procure  cattle  he  does  not  trouble  him- 
self to  hunt  for  them. 

Native  shik&ria  recognize  more  or  less 
two  kinds  of  tigers,  with  the  names  I  have 
given  above.  It  may  be  matter  for  specula- 
tion which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect.  Is  it 
that,  as  tigers  grow  old  and  heavy,  they  take 
to  the  easier  life  of  cattle-lifting?  Or  has 
tbe  difference  of  their  pursuits,  conUnned  for 
generations,  actnally  resulted  in  separate 
breeds,  each  more  adapted  for  its  hereditary 
method  of  existence  f  I  myself  believe  the 
former  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  there  really 
is  only  one  variety  of  tiger  in  all  peninsular 
India.  It  is  only  to  extreme  specimens  that 
the  above  distinctive  names  are  applied ;  and 
tbe  great  majority  arc  of  an  ^intermediate 
character,  and  not  distinguished  by  any  par- 
ticular name.  The  larger  and  older  tbe  ani- 
mal the  more  yellow  his  coat  becomes,  and 
tbe  fainter  and  farther  apart  are  the  stripes. 
Small  tigers  are  sometimes  so  crowded  with 
tbe  black  stripes  as  almost  to  approach  the 
appearance  ofu  mdanoid  variety.  The  tiger, 
like  all  animals,  is  subject  to  slight  variations 
of  appearance  and  conformation  among  indi- 
viduals ;  and  local  circumstances,  and  per- 
haps "natural  selection,"  may  tend  to  give 
tbe  race  something  of  peculiarity  in  different 
localities.  But  none  of  these  has  as  yet,  I  be- 
lieve, reached  the  point  of  even  permanent 
variation. 

It  is  useless  to  devote  mnch  time  to  hunt- 
ing tbe  hill-tigers  that  prey  on  game  alone. 
They  are  so  scattered  over  extensive  tracts 
of  jungle,  and  are  so  active  and  wary,  that  it 
is  only  by  accident  that  they  are  ever  brought 
to  bag. 

Favorably-situated  covers  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  hold  one  or  more  cattle-eating  tigera 
during  the  hot  weather;  and,  however  many 
are  Ulled,  others  will  shortly  occupy  their 
place.  A  favorite  resort  for  these  tigers  is 
in  the  dense  thicketa  formed  of  jiman,  ka- 
r6nd&,  and  tamarisk — eveigreen  boshes  whose 
shade  is  thickest  in  the  hot  weather,  and 
which  grow  in  islands  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  partially  dried-np  stream-beds.   A  thick 
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and  extensive  corer  of  thia  sort,  partiealarly 
if  the  neighboring  river-banks  are  flamiBhed, 
as  is  often  the  ease,  with  a  thtck,  sombby 
jungle  of  tbomf  bushes,  throogh  wbfch  ra- 
vines lead  up  to  the  open  country  whera  oal- 
tle  graze,  is  a  certun  find  in  the  hot  season. 
Sometimes  oooslderable  gatherings  of  dgers 
take  place  In  socb  favorable  places.  I  have 
twice  known  five,  and  once  seven,  tigers  to  be 
drivoi  out  of  one  cover  at  the  same  time ; 
and  I  tliink  the  season  of  love-making  has 
sometbiog  to  do  with  tbese  meetingB.  More 
asoally  it  is  a  solitary  male  tiger,  or  a  tiger 
and  tigress,  or  a  tigress  witb  her  grown-up 
ouba,  tliat  are  found  in  one  place.  The  ti< 
gress  cannot  breed  more  than  once  in  three 
years,  I  believe ;  for  the  cubs  almost  invari- 
ably stay  with  her  till  they  are  over  two 
years  old,  and  nearly  full  grown.  The  great- 
est number  of  cubs  I  have  ever  foand  with  a 
%re88  was  three.  Tbese  were  small,  how- 
ever,  and  I  never  saw  more  than  two  grown, 
up  along  with  the  female. 

A  single  tiger  will  kill  an  ox  about  every 
five  days,  If  not  dlstarbet^  eating,  if  very  hun- 
gry, both  htnd-qnaiiers  the  first  night  He 
will  not  go  farther  than  he  can  help  after  this 
meal,  but  will  return  again  next  night  to  the 
carcass,  which  in  the  mean  time  he  often 
stores  away  nnder  a  bank,  or  covers  with 
leaves,  etc  This  tinu  be  will  finish  all  but 
the  head ;  next  night  he  will  clean  the  bones ; 
and  then  for  a  couple  of  days  be  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  hunt  for  a  meat,  though  he  will 
strike  down  another  quarry  if  it  comes  near 
him.  Should  he  have  been  fired  at,  however, 
when  thuH  returning  to  hia  kill,  he  will  fre- 
quently abandon  such  measures  of  economy, 
and  kill  a  fresh  bullock  whenever  he  ia  bun- 
gry.  A  tigress  and  grown  cubs  are  also  far 
more  destructive,  finishing  a  bullock  in  a 
night,  and,  like  the  daughter  of  the  horse- 
leech, always  crying  for  more.  The  young 
tigers  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  exercise  of  their 
growing  strength,  springing  up  against  trees 
and  s<^atchiag  the  bark  as  high  as  they  can 
leaeb  by  way  of  gymnastics,  and,  if  they  get 
among  a  herd  of  cattle,  striking  down  as 
many  as  they  can  get  hold  of.  The  tiger 
very  seldom  kills  bis  prey  by  the  "  dedge- 
hammer  stroke"  of  hia  fore-paw,  so  often 
talked  about,  the  usual  way  being  to  seise 
with  the  teeth  the  nape  of  the  neek,  and  at 
the  same  time  use  the  paws  to  hold  the  vio- 
tim,  and  give  a  purchase  for  the  wrench  Uiat 
dislocates  the  neck. 

Tigers  that  prey  on  cattle  are  generally  per- 
fectly well  known  to  the  cowherds  and  oth- 
ers who  resort  to  their  ncigliborhood.  They 
seldom  molest  men,  and  are  olten  driven 
away  from  their  prey,  after  killing  it,  by  the 
unarmed  herdsmen.  Frequently  they  are 
known  by  particular  names ;  and  they  really 
seem  in  many  cases  to  live  among  the  vil- 
lagers and  thflir  herds  much  like  a  semi-do- 
mesticated animal,  though,  from  a  mutual 
consent  to  avoid  direct  interviews  as  much 
as  possible,  they  are  chiefly  known  by  their 
tracks  la  the  river-beds,  and  by  their  depre- 
dations on  the  cattle.  Tbey  do  not,  of  course, 
confine  their  attacks  to  the  cattle  of  n  single 
village,  usually  having  a  whole  circle  of  them 
where  they  are  on  viuting  terms,  and  among 
whieh  they  distribute  their  favors  with  great 


impartiality.  Generally  there  is  at  least  one 
native  In  every  circle  of  villages  whose  pro- 
fesnon  is  that  of  AiJcdri,  or  hunter,  and  who 
is  always  on  the  ouUook  to  shoot  the  village 
tiger.  When  he  h«ira  of  a  bullock  having 
been  killed,  he  proeeeds  to  the  spot,  and, 
erecting  a  platform  of  leafy  boughs  in  the 
nearest  tree,  watches  by  night  for  the  return 
of  the  tiger,  who,  though  he  may  kill  and  lap 
the  blood  during  the  day,  never  feeds  before 
aunaet.  Generally  he  does  not  get  a  shot, 
the  tiger  being  extremely  suspicious  when 
approaching  hia  "  kill,"  and  the  ahik&rfs  be- 
ing usually  such  bunglers  at  their  work  as  t<^ 
disturb  him  by  the  noise  of  their  prepara- 
tions. Often  be  misses  when  he  does  shoot, 
the  juDgle-king  being  somewhat  trying  to  the 
nerves ;  and  if  he  kills  one  tiger  in  the  course 
of  the  year  be  considers  himself  lucky.  His 
weapon  is  a  long  matchlock,  which  he  loads 
with  six  "  fingers  "  of  powder  and  two  bul- 
lets. These  fiy  a  little  apart,  and  if  they  hit 
are  luually  the  death  of  the  tiger.  His  meth- 
od of  shooting  is  sometimes  imitated  by  lasy 
European  sportsmen. 

Another  way  of  hnntii^  ordinary  tigers  is 
to  beat  tbem  out  of  their  mid-day  retreat  witb 
a  strong  gang  of  beaters,  supplied  with 
drums,  fireworks,  etc.,  the  guns  themselves 
being  posted  at  likely  ^ots  ahead.  This 
plan  is  often  successful,  when  the  operations 
are  directed  by  some  one  who  knows  the 
ground.  Frequently,  however,  the  tiger  is 
not  found  at  all,  and  moreover  he  very  com- 
monly maneges  to  escape  at  the  sides,  or 
break  back  through  the  beat,  without  com- 
ing up  to  the  guns  at  all.  It  has  also  the 
disiidvantage  of  exposing  the  beaters  to  much 
danger ;  and  there  are  few  who  shoot  in  this 
fashion  who  have  not  had  more  than  one 
beater  killed  before  them.  To  stalk  in  on  a 
tiger  in  his  retreat  on  foot  is  generally  im- 
practicable, as  a  man  commands  so  little  of  a 
view  in  thick  cover  that  he  rarely  sees  the 
tiger  in  time  for  a  shot.  In  some  places, 
however,  where  tigers  lie  in  rocky  places  in- 
accessible to  elephants,  thia  is  the  only  way 
to  do;  and  a  very  certain  one  it  then  is, 
there  being  generally  little  cover  and  plenty 
of  commanding  elevations  whence  to  see  and 
shoot.  The  beet  way  of  hunting  the  tiger  Is 
undoubtedly  that  usually  adopted  in  Central 
India — namely,  to  bring  In  the  aid  of  the 
trained  elephant,  and  follow  and  shoot  him 
In  his  mid-day  retreaL  Any  one  who  thinks 
he.  has  only  got  to  mount  himself  on  the  back 
of  an  elepliant,  and  go  to  a  jungle  where  be  has 
heard  of  tigers,  to  make  sure  of  killing  one, 
will  find  himself  very  much  mistaken  on  try- 
ing. A  number  of  sportsmen  with  a  large 
line  of  elephants  may  kill  tigers  if  they  sim- 
ply beat  through  likely  covers  for  a  long 
enough  time ;  and  many  tigers  are  thus 
killed,  or  by  driving  the  jungle  with  heaters, 
without  the  possession  of  any  skill  in  wood- 
craft whatever.  But  no  sort  of  hunting  re- 
quires more  careful  arrangements,  greater 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  animal,  per- 
aeveranoe,  and  good  shooting,  than  the  pur- 
suit of  the  tiger  by  a  single  sportsman  with  a 
single  elephant. 

At  the  outset  of  one's  experience  in  forest 
life  it  ia  impossible  to  avoid  the  belief  that 
tha  tiger  of  story  ia  about  to  ahow  binself  at 


every  step  one  takes  in  thick  jnngle ;  and  it 
ia  not  till  every  eflbrt  to  meet  with  him  bu 
been  oaed  in  vain  that  one  realises  hov  ittj 
little  danger  from  tigers  attends  a  mere  na- 
bler  in  the  jungies.  During  ten  yean  of 
pretty  constant  roaming  about  on  foot  in  tbe 
most  tigerish  localities  of  the  central  ptov. 
incea,  I  have  only  once  come  across  a  tiger 
when  I  was  not  out  shooting,  and  only  twice 
more  when  I  was  not  actually  searching  for 
tigers  to  shoot.  In  truth,  excepting  in  the 
very  haunts  of  a  known  man.«ater,  there  ii 
uo  danger  whatever  in  traversing  any  part 
of  the  Jungles  of  this,  or  I  believe  any  other, 
part  of  India. 

Some  people  affect  to  despise  the  ptactic* 
of  using  elephants  in  following  tigers,  asd 
talk  a  good  deal  about  shooting  them  onfoot. 
As  regards  danger  to  the  sporUmao,  niiw> 
tentha  of  the  tigers  »edd  to  be  shot  on  foot 
arc  really  killed  from  trees  or  rocks,  where 
the  sportsman  is  quite  securcL  The  oni;  dan- 
ger, then,  is  to  the  unfortunate  beaten,  if 
used;  and  when  this  is  not  the  case  the  sport 
generally  resolves  itaelf  into  an  im%ufled 
sneaking  about  the  outskirts  of  the  coven, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  an  oecarioDal  poMhoi 
from  a  secure  position.    In  this  method  of 
fauntiog  many  more  tigers  are  wounded  tku 
are  finally  secured,  the  only  danger  lying  ia 
following  up  a  wounded  onlma^  which  ii 
usually  av<^ed ;  and  tbns  an  innocumi  ani- 
mal ia  often  converted  into  a  sconige  of  Um 
country-side.    A  very  few  sportsmen  do,  for 
a  abort  period  of  their  lives,  make  a  pra^ 
tice  of  hunting  and  shooting  tigers  reall;  oa 
foot ;  but  they  are  seldom  very  saocewfnl, 
and  sooner  or  later  get  killed,  or  have  sach 
narrow  escapes  as  to  cure  tbem  of  socb  sillj 
folly  for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  A  mtn 
on  foot  has  no  chance  whatever  in  thick  jui- 
gle  with  a  liger  that  is  bent  on  killing  him. 
He  cannot  see  a  yard  before  him,  and  it  bito- 
self  conspicuous  to  every  sense  of  the  bnite, 
who  can  completely  hide  in  a  place  tbatlooki 
scarcely  enough  to  conceal  a  rat,  and  eii 
move  at  will  through  the  thiekest  oevfrwitb- 
out  the  slightest  sound  or  stir.    At  tbe  tans 
time  the  sportsman  who,  as  a  nile,aMi  ■» 
elephant  in  thick  cover,  viU  find  quite  enea^ 
opportunities,  in  special  eaaea,  of  testiogUi 
nerve  on  foot,  particularly  if  he  marks  don 
and  tracks  his  own  game  instead  of  etspk^* 
ing  sbikiris  to  do  so.   Even  on  tbe  elefihaBt 
all  is  not  perfect  safety,  instances  beii^  sat 
rare  of  elephants  being  completely  polled 
down  by  tigers,  while  accidents  from  the  nis- 
ning  away  of  tbe  elephant  in  tree-jongle  u* 
still  more  common,   Kuch  of  the  excitentttit 
of  the  sport  depends  on  the  sportsnu'* 
method  of  attacking  the  tiger.    Some  oea 
box  a  tiger  up  in  a  comer  and  push  in  at  all 
hazards,  getting  repeatedly  charged,  while 
others  keep  at  a  distance,  circling  round  u<l 
offering  dpors  of  escape  to  the  tiger,  and 
never  get  a  charge  at  all.    As  a  rule,  when 
on  ao  elephant  in  fair  ground,  the  object 
should  be  to  get  the  tiger  to  charge,  instead 
of  letting  him  sneak  away,  as  the  hunt  is 
then  ended  in  a  short  and  exciting  encounter, 
while  if  let  away  it  may  be  hours  before  be  ii 
found  again,  if  he  ever  is  at  all. 

The  first  difficulty  ia  to  get  reliable  io- 
formation  of  the  presaoce  of  tigos  in  a  pu- 
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ticular  seighborbood.    A  great  maii;  rea< 
80DH,  besides  tbe  simple  one  to  nhich  it  is 
usually  attributed,  namely,  that  "  they  are 
cni-aed  nigpers,"  combine  to  make  the  natives 
in  most  places  very  unnilliDg  to  give  in- 
formation about  tigers.    Firstly,  it  is  likely 
to  bring  doim  a  large  encampment  of  "  sa- 
hibs" on  their  village,  which  they,  very  just- 
ly in  most  cases,  dislike.   The  military  oflS- 
cer  who  Bcoma  to  learn  the  rural  language, 
and  hia  traiu  of  overbearing,  swindling  ser- 
Tanta,  who  fully  carry  out  the  principle  that 
from  htm  who  hath  not  what  little  he  hutb 
shall  be  taken  away,  and  that  without  a  price 
too,  stink  iu  the  nostrils  of  the  poor  inhab- 
itiDts  of  the  tracts  where  tigers  are  foaDd. 
The  tiger  himself  U  in  fitet  far  more  «n- 
4ttrdrfe  tkui  thoie  who  eoeamp  over  against 
tham  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  demand 
from  them  grain  and  other  supplies  which 
they  hare  not,  and  casts,  etc.,  to  carry  the 
«amp,  which  they  want  to  nse  for  other  ur- 
gent purposes.    Then  they  fear  that  they 
will  be  mads  to  lieat  for  the  tiger — both 
those  who  are  willing  and  those  who  are  not 
— with  a  considerable  ebanoe  of  getting 
killed,  and  very  little  of  being  paid  for  their 
services.    There  are  fiiw  well-known  resorts 
<if  tigers  where  some  story  of  the  sort  hue 
not  been  handed  down  among  the  people. 
The  first  essential  toward  getting  sport  is  to 
conciliate  the  willing  cooperation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  make  it  plain  to  them  that  your  ar- 
rangements for  supplies  are  auch  as  to  throw 
no  nobearable  burden  on  a  poor  country, 
and  that  your  method  of  bunting  Is  not  one 
to  lead  to  the  constant  risk  of  life.  Such, 
howerer,  is  the  want  of  sympathy  often  en- 
gendered in  the  naturally  generous  Boglisb- 
man  by  tbe  fact  of  bis  becoming  a  member 
of  the  ruling  caste  in  India,  that  sportsmen 
will  fiomcUmes  be  heard  on  their  return  from 
an  unxucoeesful  ea^Mdittoo,  in  which  they 
had  harried  a  quiet  {topolation  who  did  not 
want  thdr  tigers  kUled  at  all  on  their  tarms, 
-caning  and  swearing  at  tiiem,  and  porhaps 
even  ezpresring  litde  r^et  that  a  few  of 
tbeoi  had  been  saoriflced  to  their  bungling 
-ardor.   On  the  other  hand,  a  properly  organ- 
ised expedition,  where  tbe  sportsman  pro- 
vides his  own  supplies  and  his  means  of 
hunting  the  tigers,  is  certain  to  meet  with 
every  coQperaUon  from  the  people.  They 
will  ereo  crowd  in  to  hedp  in  driving  the 
joDgles,  when  they  know  they  are  to  work 
for  a  good  sportsman  and  shot  who  will  not 
nnnecessarily  risk  their  lives. 

With  lack  and  fir^t-rate  arrangements  a 
few  tigers  may  be  got  in  the  cold  weather. 
At  tbia  season  tigers  sometimes  venture  very 
close  to  large  towns,  and  even  to  the  £uro< 
pean.  stations.  But  it  is  not  until  the  great- 
er part  of  tbe  grass  has  been  burned  in  the 
juoglea,  and  a  hot  sun  has  contracted  tbe 
supply  of  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
gvemt  risers,  that  regnlar  tiger-hunting  can 
be  commenced  with  a  fair  prospect  of  sue 
cess.  At  this  season,  baring  disoovered  a 
tract  where  tigers  are  reported,  a  good  cen- 
tral pUe«  should  be  selected  for  a  camp,  in 
the  desp  shade  of  some  mango-grove  near  a 
tHI^^  or  under  tbe  still  more  grateful  can- 
opy of  some  spreading  banyan-tree.  The 
graoiouDest  of  Katore  in  famishing  sncA 


plentiful  shade  at  this  arid  season  cannot 
but  be  admired.  It  is  just  at  the  time  when 
all  Nature  begins  to  quiver  In  the  fierce  sun 
and  burning  blasts  of  April  that  the  banyan 
and  peepfil  figs,  and  the  ever-present  mango, 
begin  to  throw  out  a  fresh  crop  of  leaves, 
those  of  the  first  tree  being  then  moreover 
charged  with  a  thick,  milky  juice  that  forms 
an  impenetrable  non-conductor  to  tbe  sun's 
rays. 

^ding  up  to  his  camp,  pitched  in  the 
cool,  shadowy  depths  of  some  grove  like  this, 
the  Bportsmau  will  probably  find  assembled 
tbe  village  bead-man,  with  a  small  train  of 
cultivators  and  cowherds,  waiting  to  receive 
him  with  some  simple  oETering — a  pot  of 
milk,  or  a  bunch  of  plantains  from  his  gar- 
den. If  he  is  wslctmie,  tales  will  not  be 
wanting  of  the  neighboring  tigers — liow  Ram 
Singh's  cow  was  taken  out  of  the  herd  s  few 
days  before,  or  Bbyron,  the  village  watch, 
going  on  an  errand,  went  down  for  a  drink  to 
the  river,  and  there  came  on  a  tigress  with 
her  cabs  bathing  by  its  brink.  That  youth 
himself  will  chime  in,  and  graphically  de- 
scribe bow  he  took  to  a  tree  and  was  kept 
there  all  night — tbe  same  being  probably  a 
euphemism  for  a  night  passed  with  some 
boon  companions  at  a  neighboring  grog-shop. 
Tbe  usual  haunts  of  the  tiger  will  be  de- 
scribed ;  and  tbe  size  of  his  footprints  and 
width  of  bis  head  be  drawn  to  a  greatly  ex- 
aggerated scale.  The  shtk&ri  of  the  neigh- 
borhood will  be  present,  or  can  be  sent  for 
— a  long  gaunt  figure  clad  in  a  ragged  shirt 
of  Mhowa  green,  with  a  dingy  turban  twist- 
ed round  his  shaggy  looks,  and  furnished 
with  the  usual  long  small-bored  matchlock, 
with  its  bulky  powder-flask  of  bison-horn, 
and  smaller  supply  of  fine  priming-powder 
kept  carefully  in  a  horn  of  the  gazelle.  Ru- 
pees, or  a  prospect  of  them,  mil  be  wanted 
to  loosen  his  tongue,  and  then  his  state- 
ments will  Ukely  be  stndiously  vague.  His 
httrty  services  mast  be  secured,  however, 
for  he  alone  Icnows  intimately  tbe  ways  and 
haunts  of  tbe  tiger,  and  be  alone  will  buve 
tiie  pluck  to  aceompauy  you  or  your  shikfcri 
to  mark  hhn  down.  If  you  are  known  to  be 
a  good  paymaster  he  will  willingly  serve  you, 
otherwise  you  must  promise  him  a  handsome 
dowsmr  in  case  of  success,  to  induce  him  to 
spoil  his  own  chance  of  claiming  the  govern- 
ment reward.  This  reward  was,  till  financial 
difficulties  reduced  it  to  half,  fifty  rupees 
(twenty-five  dollars),  and,  as  all  sportsmen 
were  entitled  to  claim  it,  it  used  to  go  far 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  hunt.  I  used  always 
to  divide  it  equally  between  the  village  shi- 
kari, if  he  worked  well,  and  my  own  sbik&ri 
and  elephant  -  driver.  Now,  however,  the 
sportsman  will  Sod  himself  a  good  deal  out 
of  pocket  by  every  tiger  he  kills. 

More  precise  information  must  be  sought 
for  by  the  sportsman  himself.  Tbe  village 
shik&ri  knows  nothing  of  our  svslem  of 
hunting  by  attacking  tbe  tiger  in  bis  mid- 
day lair.  His  personal  experience  of  him 
has  probably  been  confined  to  nocturnal  in- 
terriewB  from  the  tops  of  trees ;  but  he  will 
be  certain  to  know  his  habits  and  usual  re- 
sorts, and  also  whereabouts  he  is  at  the  time 
being.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  some 
one  to  go  out  with  him  who  knows  our  style 


of  work  and  what  particulars  to  note  for  guid- 
ance when  the  actual  bunt  commences;  for 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  pre 
iiminary  knowledge  of  tbe  ground,  and  hat>. 
its  of  tbe  particular  tiger,  to  insure  success 
Id  my  earlier  sporting  days  I  always  went 
out  to  make  tbe  preliminary  exploration  for 
tigers  myself;  and  this  is  the  only  way  to 
learn  the  business  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be 
able  afterward  to  devolve  the  labor  on  your 
sbikikrfs.  A  sportsman  who  is  not  thorough- 
ly master  of  this  business  will  never  have  a 
reliable  sbik&ri ;  and  tbe  best  men  are  those 
who  have  been  tralhed  up  In  It  along  with 
their  mastere 

Tbe  momiiig  is  the  best  time  for  this 
work.  It  is  then  cool,  and  every  footprint 
of  the  previous  night  is  sharp  and  i^ear.  ill 
the  wild  animals,  from  whose  movemeuta 
much  is  to  be  learned,  are  then  on  the  move. 
The  movements  of  the  tiger,  even,  may  often 
be  traced  up  to  ught  or  nine  o'clock  by  the 
voices  of  monkeys  and  peafowl,  the  chatter 
of  crows  and  small  birds,  and  the  bark  of 
s4mbar  and  ^potted-deer.  The  whole  noc- 
turnal life  of  tiie  beasts  of  the  forest  is  then 
displayed  in  the  clearest  manner  to  the  hunt- 
er whose  eye  has  been  trained  to  read  the 
book  of  Nature ;  and  I  know  nothing  more 
interesting  than  a  ramble  in  the  cool  gray  of' 
a  summer  morning  along  the  stream-beds  of 
a  tract  In  which  live  a  great  variety  of  wild 
animals.  The  river-beds  usually  contain  large 
stretches  of  sand  and  gravel,  with  here  and 
there  a  pool  of  water,  the  margin  of  which 
will  be  covered  with  tracks  of  deer,  wild- 
hog!>,  bears,  etc,  and  here  and  there  the 
mighty  sign-manual  of  the  jungle-king  him- 
self. All  must  come  here  to  drink  in  the 
cool  night  succeeding  a  burning  day  ;  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  water  occur  most  of 
the  tragical  Interviews  between  tbe  herhivora 
and  their  carnivorous  foes.  Everywhere  the 
cruel  tyranny  of  the  tiger  has  imprinted  it- 
self on  the  fatthfttl  page.  Bis  track  to  the 
water  is  strntgbt  and  letsarely,  while  that  of 
the  viigM^  or  spotted  -  deer,  Is  halting  and 
suspicious,  and  apt  to  end  in  a  wild  scurry 
to  right  and  left,  where  it  crosses  the  tiger's. 
Here  and  there  bleaching  skulls  uid  bones 
show  that  the  whole  herd  have  not  always 
made  good  their  escape. 

AT  EVENING-TIME. 

ALL  day  the  silent  snow  fell  down 
Upon  the  meadows  bare  and  brown; 
But  ceased  at  evening,  and  the  sklea 
Grew  bright  with  sunset's  mingled  dyes.  ' 

All  day  we  watched  our  dying  child 
With  grief  suppressed — to  break  out  wild 
When  she,  removed  from  hopes  and  fears. 
Could  not  be  tortured  by  our  tears. 

But  when  the  sudden  radiant  glow 
Purpled  the  whiteness  of  the  snow. 
And  shone  serene-upon  our  dead. 
Our  grieving  souls  were  comforted. 

We  crossed  her  hands  npon  her  Imsat, 
And  kissed  her  in  her  dreamless  rest ; 
And  God's  voice  whispered  througfh  tbe  night, 
"  M  evmtnf-timt  it  ihall  b«  hfW* 
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rriHE  wdl-knoini  art-eritie,  Mr.  J.  Jtck- 
SOD  Jarres,  In  a  reoeot  article  entitled 
"  Ethics  of  Taste,"  utters  the  subjoined  re- 
marks upon  the  aspect  of  some  of  our  Amer< 
loan  boBluest  streets : 

"  All  lioQor  to  industry,  even  of  business ; 
but  not  all  the  honor.  Give  beauty  a  hearing 
also.  Nothing  more  foreibly  strikes  a  Euro- 
pean eye  on  first  landing  In  Ameriea  than  the 
IVantio  look  of  the  business  streets,  vith  their 
eostly,  incooflrmous,  ill-combining  etore-fl-onts, 
eruptive  vith  extravagant  mammoth  signs, 
howling  the  venders'  wares  in  every  pitch  of 
discordant  oompetition,  often  stretohing  across 
whole  streets,  and  interoepUog  the  serene 
blues  of  the  heavens,  each  struggling  to  make 
its  particular  advertisement  seen  the  farthest, 
and  cover  the  most  space ;  all  reminding  one 
of  a  mob  of  tipsy  sons  of  Erin  at  a  ahUlalah- 
ezen^sing  fair,  each  striking  bis  hardest  and 
yelling  his  shrillest,  in  utter  unoonsolousnesi 
that  the  world  is  not  as  much  interested  as  he 
in  his  diabolioal  uprosr.  Eowever  preten- 
tions and  sometimes  elegant  the  architecture 
may  be,  it  is  in  tbe  main  oonftised  or  eclipsed 
by  tbeee  ansympathetio  signs;  not  unfre- 
quently  it  serves  merely  aa  a  costly  back- 
ground advertisement  to  them,  supplementing 
their  ill-timed  claims  ou  the  attentiou  of  the 
passer-by.  The  confusion  which  reigns  with- 
out is  continued  witbiu  the  stores  and  at  shop- 
windows.  Uerchandise  of  all  descriptions  is 
shown  in  heterogeneous  oonfusion  and  sense- 
less disorder,  absolutely  repellent  to  eyes  ae- 
onstomed  to  the  aesthetic  taste  displayed  in 
Europe  in  the  exhibition  of  similar  objeots  on 
sale." 

There  is  no  denying  the  truth  or  force  of 
Uiese  statements.  We  wish  they  could  be 
printed  in  mammotb  oironlan  for  general 
distribution  in  those  precincts  where  the 
abominations  described  are  to  be  found.  And 
yet  this  would  do  little  good.  Tbe  art-in- 
■Uneta  .of  tbe  tradespeople  who  so  deform 
our  thorongbrarea  mutt  first  be  awakened 
before  the  condemnation  of  cultured  critics 
can  have  much  effect  upon  them.  The  idea 
that  any  thing  must  be  considered  but  bus!, 
lieu  advantage  —  that  atni|^«  for  trade 
abould  be  abridged  in  any  of  Its  manifesta- 
tions by  notions  of  harniony,  beauty,  or 
grace — would  probably  strike  these  clamor, 
ous  traders  aa  BometfaingpreposterousI;  ridie- 
nlous.  The  day  may  come,  however,  when 
culture  will  open  tbe  public  eyes  to  the  dis- 
tasteful condition  of  our  streets,  and  a  wide- 
spread sentiment  enforce  upon  offenders  a 
different  policy,  if  it  should  so  happen  that 
they  do  not  voluntarily  surrender  to  the  civil- 
izing influence. 

One  of  tbe  discouraging  facts  pertaining 
to  this  question  is,  that  our  streets  do  not 
improve  in  appearance,  notwithstanding  all 
tbe  new  and  pretentions  structures  that  are 
constantly  going  op.  Brosdny  is  not  so 
handsome  a  street  an  it  was  thirty  years 
ago,  although  since  that  period  an  immense 
snmber     very  Urge  and  costly  baUdlngs 


have  been  erected,  some  of  which  are  really 
good  examples  of  architecture.  This  para- 
dox ia  to  be  explrtined  by  the  fact  that  no 
miscellaneous  juxtaposition  in  architecture 
can  be  effective.  Unless  there  are  unity  and 
harmony  there  can  be  no  genuine  beauty ; 
and  hence  tbe  ceaseless  additions  to  Broad- 
way architecture,  many  inataooes  of  which, 
considered  apart,  are  very  good,  but  which  are 
all  planned  with  entire  independence  of  all  that 
has  gone  before,  only  add  to  the  chaos  of  forms 
and  tints  which  the  fafades  of  this  famous 
street  present.  Things  have  so  come  to  pass 
with  us  that  every  instructed  person  hears 
with  alarm  that  any  "  new  and  degant  struct- 
ures "  are  contemplated,  fisellng  sure  that  tbe 
new  buildings  will  only  add  a  fVesfa  discord 
to  the  general  Inharmony.  Here  and  there 
along  tbe  street  a  square  can  be  seen  in 
which  by  chance  a  certain  unity  of  e^t  has 
been  second ;  and  In  these  instances  one  can 
eqjoy  the  real  beauty  of  the  arehiteotnre ; 
but  for  the  most  part,  even  where  there  are 
merit  and  largeness  in  the  designs,  the  eye  is 
distressed  and  the  taste  is  in  rebellion  at  the 
wofnl  oonfusion  that  meets  the  gase.  This 
conftirion  Is  in  many  Instances  enhanced  by 
the  redundant  and  inelegant  sign-boards.  One 
notes,  however,  frequent  attempts  to  secure  a 
harmony  in  the  signs,  but  these  praiseworthy 
Instances  are  too  Isolated  to  have  much  effect 
upon  tbe  whole,  and  a  single  harmonious 
stmctQre  only  emphasizes  the  discordant 
character  of  all  the  rest.  Yet  these  in. 
stances  are  an  example  and  a  hint.  If  it  ia 
posirible  to  get  a  cofiperatlon  among  the 
many  tenants  of  lai^e  buildings,  It  is  also 
possible  to  secure  it  among  the  residents 
of  an  entire  square ;  and,  once  let  It  become 
an  aoeepted  principle  that  every  one  is  motal- 
ly  bound  to  bidld  and  adorn  with  a  measure 
of  regard  for  the  character  and  the  adorn- 
ment of  neighboring  edifices,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  secure  at  least  an  approximate 
harmony  in  our  street-arcbitecture.  In  Paris 
a  perfect  unity  is  obtained  by  the  authority 
6f  law ;  in  London  there  is  a  partial  concord 
secured  by  public  opinion ;  with  us  it  is  pub. 
lie  opinion  only  that  can  be  invoked  to  en. 
force  a  remedy  for  the  present  disorders; 
but  to  ibis  end  it  must  be  industriously  cul- 
tivated. 

OcB  Bryant  sings  of  the  melancholy  days 
of  the  late  autumn — the  November  days  of 
**  walling  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  mead- 
ows brown  and  sere ; "  but  some  poet  should 
also  sing  of  the  melancholy  days  of  early  au- 
tumn, when,  after  the  summer  Aa.ys  have 
gone,  come  tbe  sadness  of  deserted  piazzas, 
the  dreariness  of  abandoned  lawns  and  sum- 
mer walks,  tbe  loneliness  of  shut  windows, 
and  tbe  dismal  household  bush  and  empti- 
ness that  ever  Intervoie  between  tbe  early 


chill  of  autumn  and  the  time  for  gloai^fln. 
sides.  Tbisinterr^umisDOtalwajBdreai; 
out^f-^oors ;  tbe  watering.plsces,  it  is  tne, 
look  dismal,  the  roads  have  lost  their  gftjety, 
the  sea-side  and  the  lake-shore  are  often  A- 
lent  and  solemn  enough ;  but  still  out^tf4om 
all  during  September  and  October  Is,  u  ewT. 
body  knows,  very  dellg^tflil;  it  is,  thm- 
fore,  only  the  house,  and  tbe  boose  aiUr  auu. 
set,  that  becomes  at  this  season  pecnUiriy 
dreary.   The  air  Is  too  chilly  for  the  pii» 
or  for  open  windows ;  and  this  first  thnttfi^ 
of  summer  softness  and  sweetness  oat  of  tbe 
bouse,  this  retreat  before  the  first  cbiHing 
breath  of  autumn,  casts  a  gloom  over  tin 
household.   Everybody  wanders  abent  Un- 
less and  restiess.   The  rooms  have  a  iktd- 
owy,  gray,  repellent  look.   There  Is  no  dwcr 
and  no  brightness  anywhere ;  the  gu  looki 
raw  and  intrusive,  coming  after  ibe  soft,  ro- 
mantic summer  moonlights  upon  theism; 
the  social  circle,  so  long  nightly  formed  is 
ample  chairs,  with  fluttering  fans,  with  cool- 
ing drinks,  with  long,  pleasant  chats,  is  bro- 
ken up ;  a  gathering  undw  the  cbaodelier  ii 
not  to  be  tolerated,  and  there  is  no  other 
sufficiently  attractive  point  where  the  rat- 
less  spirits  can  assemble.    If  there  m 
young  lovers  under  the  roof,  thejr  sit  apirtit 
a  half  chill ;  there  is  no  Inspiration  and  no 
sweetness  in  the  metallic  glitter  of  gu.  Ike 
men  find  a  measure  of  compensation  in  Adr 
cigars,  of  which  tbey  smoke  an  uonosl  nnm- 
ber ;  some  of  them  even,  in  sheer  desperation, 
hurry  to  the  billiard-room ;  but  tbe  ladiei 
can  do  nothing  but  struggle  weari^  vllk 
such  murmurs  of  gossip  and  tslk  u  the  bilf- 
torpid  spiritcan  keep  alive.  There  is  no  file, 
no  relish,  no  spirit,  no  comfort,  no  felidtjof 
any  kind  in  this  truly  melandioly  and  dm; 
period. 

That  is,  usually  there  is  not  Bat 
casionally  one  may  find  a  bold  sjdril  that 
knows  how  to  confront  the  evil  and  to  nuiw 
it.  There  is  a  certain  subtile,  strange,  aerrj 
sprite  that  may  on  these  occasions  be  Ofr 
cessfully  invoked,  and  whose  appearanee  ii 
sure  to  dissipate  tbe  gloom  and  tbe  clull, 
and  to  bring  all  the  scattered  membert  of 
the  household  once  more  into  a  gay  end  hap- 
py circle.  The  sprite  is  a  now  too  mueh  neg- 
lected bonsebold  familiar,  but  be  is  knova 
everywhere  as  the  Blaze  on  the  HetrtL 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  keep  tbii 
excellent  genius  of  good  cheer  in  bamshmeBt 
until  tbe  winter  winds  compel  his  iq>pesi' 
abce.  He  Is  as  competent  to  cheer  oar 
hearts  on  a  cool  September  night  as  in  a 
December  snow-storm.  There  is  wonderfsl 
brightness,  and  glow,  and  sparkle,  and  exulta- 
tion in  his  companionship,  and  never  mote 
warmth  than  we  choose  to  permit.  Even  a 
few  snapping  twigs  on  tbe  old  andiiODS  are 
snO^nt  to  sboir  us  the  inp  In  Ui  bs^ 
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moods,  to  scatter  the  dull  cloud  that  rests 
upon  OUT  rooms  and  in  our  hearts,  and  to 
awaken  a  hundred  pleaburable  eensations. 
All  those  benighted  roof-trees  that  harbor  no 
hearthstone,  no  fireplace  where  Ihedelightfnl 
sprite  ma;  disport  himself,  are  to  be  greatly 
I^Ued  indeed ;  for  these  households  there  is 
no  remedy  we  can  suggest  for  the  melancholy 
days — all  their  days,  indeed,  are  In  gloom 
and  ckrad ;  bat  whererer  the  hearth-stone  is 
■Ull  eherished  for  all  its  delights  and  associ- 
ations, let  the  blaxe  be  lighted  at  once,  and 
see  hov  quickly  it  will  transform  gloom  into 
h^itness  and  charm. 

And  there  is  a  reason  other  than  that  of 
good  eheer  why  it  is  well  to  Invoke  this  sprite 
with  the  coming  of  the  first  chill  airs.  Health 
is  promoted  thereby.  The  blaze  is  a  deadly 
enemy  to  damp,  and  agoe,  and  fever.  It  gives 
sweetness  and  purity  to  the  atmosphere;  it 
kills  miaams  and  the  poisons  that  the  air  sucks 
op  with  the  b^Dcing  of  the  decay  of  vegeta- 
tion. There  is  no  bett4>r  preventive  of  sick- 
ness at  this  season  than  a  good  wood-fire. 
It  would  be  well  if  one  could  be  lighted  in 
every  room ;  If  this  is  impractioable,  the  liv- 
ing-room at  least  ought  to  be  made  bright, 
cheerful,  warm,  dry,  and  healthful,  by  the 
magic  of  a  Uaie  on  the  heartb. 


A  ooMnxpoiUBT,  deploring  the  disadvan* 
tages  which  the  American  artist  labors  under 
in  being  without  kbe  "  fostering  care  of  the 
government,"  nmarks  that  our  goremment 
**  does  absolutely  notliing  except  to  discour- 
age art  by  now  and  then  paying  enormous- 
ly for  some  utterly  worthless  production  in 
the  shape  of  %  sUtne  or  a  pdnting."  If  the 
little  that  the  government  does  is  so  dis- 
eoor^png  to  art,  perhaiM  its  **  fostering  care  " 
would  only  iocrease  its  unfavorable  Influ- 
ence. The  fact  that  goverDmeDts  abroad 
found  academies  and  form  galleries  is  no 
rcMon  why  onr  rulers  should  do  the  same. 
The  nature  of  our  government  excludes,  or 
oagbt  to  exclude,  any  snch  purpose  from  its 
administration;  and,  if  the  thing  were  at- 
tempted, we  may  be  sure  it  would  be  done 
in  aach  a  manner  as  to  prove  our  reproach 
rather  than  onr  glory.  American  politicians 
•re  not  exactly  the  class  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  "  fostering  care  of  art."  But  our 
painters  and  soolptora  do  not  need  the  Inter- 
positiMi  of  government.  The  volnntary  sys- 
tem ia  likely  to  accomplish  for  us  very  soon 
more  than  government  supervision  could  pos- 
nbly  eflfect.  It  would  have  been  practically 
impossible  for  our  government  to  have  done 
nny  tiling  of  moment  in  the  advance  of  ait 
before  a  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  this  form 
of  culture  bad  arisen ;  and,  now  that  public 
tawte  is  aroused  upon  the  subject,  we  may  be 
•are  it  will  be  folly  adequate  to  the  fostering 
of  ari^  wittiont  the  interCsrenoe  or  the  dd  of 


the  poliUcians.  In  Boston  a  splendid  Mu- 
seum of  ArU  is  nearly  finished,  built  by 
wealthy  and  public  -  spirited  citizens ;  In 
Philadelphia  an  imposing  edifice  devoted  to 
art  is  nearly  cmnpleted ;  in  Washington  the 
Corcoran  Art-Oallery  bears  witness  to  the 
munificence  of  one  of  its  citizens;  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  West  public  enterprise  is  build- 
ing galleries  and  forming  collections ;  in  Kew 
Tork  a  Hnseum  of  Art  has  been  formed, 
whiob,  altbongh  partially  aided  by  a  bequest 
from  the  State,  is,  in  the  main,  on  instance 
of  private  energy  and  subscription.  It  has 
always  been  assumed  abroad  that  the  Church 
could  only  be  sustained  by  governmental  aid, 
but  at  this  moment  nowhere  are  there  so 
much  public  spirit  and  energy  m&nilested  in 
religious  matters  as  in  the  (Jnited  States  by 
the  voluntary  system;  and  we  may  confident- 
ly trust  that  art,  according  to  the  messnre 
of  public  spirit  and  taste,  will  suffer  no  less 
than  religion  by  depending  solely  npon  vol- 
untary aid.  American  picture -buyers  are 
now  amtmg  the  most  liberal  patrons  of  fbr- 
eign  art,  and  no  really  good  Amerioan  artist 
has  occasion  to  comphun  of  neglect  from 
this  class.  Academies  and  museums  for 
study  are  our  principal  needs;  but,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  measures  are  actively 
on  foot  for  supplying  them,  and  hence  there 
is  no  reason  now  why  the  interposition  of 
government  should  he  asked  for— if,  indeed, 
there  coold  be  any  just  reason  for  it  at 
any  time.  That  it  is  not  the  province  of  onr 
government  to  form  museums  or  [dctore-gal- 
leries,  or  in  any  way  to  attempt  the  astbetlc 
culture  of  the  people,  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently well  known  to  prevent  intelligent 
critics  from  uttering  complaints  like  those 
we  have  referred  to. 


The  tntellectnal  stillness  of  the  English 
summer  is  gendy  broken  every  year  by  the 
sometimes  drowsy  and  sometimes  novel  ut- 
terances of  the  British  Association.  This 
congress  of  taxosUt  is  migratory  in  character 
and  various  in  its  phases  of  thought  and 
talent.  In  1874  the  Irish  city  of  Belfast  was 
honored  by  Its  presence;  in  18?S  Bristol,  the 
home  of  Sonthey,  Coleridge,  and  Chatterton, 
has  been  the  liostess  of  its  concentrated 
learning  and  science.  In  1874  Professor 
Tyndall  aroused  a  tempest  remonstrance 
by  seeming  to  relegate  religion  to  a  level 
apart  from  and  lower  than  that  of  experi- 
mental science.  In  187S  Sir  John  Bawk- 
shaw,  who  succeeds  Professor  Tyndall  as 
president  of  the  Association,  has  contented 
himself  with  the  modest  task  of  repeating 
that  glowing  tribute  to  material  scientific 
progress  during  this  century  which  has  been 
so  often  dinged  into  our  ears  as  to  b^in  to 
sound  nther  vapid  and  commonplace.  To 
be  sure,  Kr  John,  who  Is  an  engineer  f£  emi- 


nenoe,  and  not  devoid  of  scientific  daring, 
threw  in  a  few  figures  to  give  point  to  his 
panegyric.  He  told  his  hearers  how  many 
thousand  miles  of  railway  there  are  now  in 
the  world,  and  how  many  million  pounds 
sterling  they  represent  He  also  mentioned  . 
the  names  of  the  great  men  who,  in  his 
opinion,  deserve  the  credit  for  our  amazing 
advance  in  tho  use  of  steam  and  electricity. 
It  would  appear  from  his  discourse  that  at 
least  right  men,  of  whom  three  or  four  were 
Englishmen,  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  giv- 
ing mankind  the  telegraph ;  in  the  list,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  any 
person  of  the  name  of  S.  F.  B,  Horse  I  So, 
too,  many  are  the  heroes  of  the  appliance  of 
steam  to  rapid  locomotion  ;  but,  as  we  read, 
we  begin  to  have  historic  doubts  whether  such 
a  man  as  Fulton  ever  existed.  In  short,  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw,  a  man  learned  enough  to 
predde  over  the  greatest  lights  of  English 
science,  and  self-confident  enough  to  imagine 
that  he  Is  going  to  put  a  tunnel  under  the 
British  Channel,  talks  half  an  hour  abonk 
the  telegraph  withhut  one  word  about  its  in- 
ventor, and  another  half-faour  about  steam- 
boats without  recognizing  so  much  as  the  ex- 
istence of  him  who  put  the  first  steamboat  in 
history  m  the  rivtf  Seine,  and  whose  steam- 
boat, the  Clermont,  set  all  England  a-wonder- 
Ing  whether  one  like  it  could  be  made  to 
navigate  the  Thames  I  If  Sir  John  Hawk- 
shaw pleads  ignorance  of  the  works  of  Ful* 
ton  and  Horse,  what  shall  be  said  of  his  ca< 
paclty  to  preside  over  the  choicest  examples 
of  British  learning  f  and,  if  be  omits  mention 
of  them  because  of  national  jealousy,  is  he 
quite  the  man  to  represent  a  body  which  pro* 
fesses  above  all  a  spirit  of  serene  and  liberal 
progress,  studying  the  mqestio  phenomena 
of  Kature  on  a  plane  above  the  passions  and 
spites  of  human  rivalries?  Happily,  the 
fame  of  our  inventors  is  less  likely  to  suffer 
from  snch  a  stight  than  that  of  him  who 
thinks  that  he  can  obscure  their  claims  by 
omitting  to  state  them. 


Tax  late  revolt  In  Bosnia  has  at  least  had 
the  result  of  exhibiting  more  cleariy  that 
fatal  illness  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  which 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  spoke  more  than  twen- 
ty years  ago.  The  realm  of  the  Osmanlis  is 
slowly  but  surely  moribund.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  long  Hoe  of  the'  0th- 
mans  draws  near  its  end.  Tear  by  year  it 
sinks  deeper  into  the  mire  of  hopeless  debt. 
The  crushing  land-tax  is  steadily  exhausting 
the  agriculture  of  a  country  profbsely  gifted 
by  Nature ;  the  fhnning  population  Is  grow- 
ing less  and  less ;  the  deserted  villages  and 
nntilled  domuns  are  constantly  increasing. 
The  sultan's  power  is  undermined  not  only 
in  Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  not  only  in  Ron- 
mania  and  Servia,  but  also  in  Albania,  Hon- 
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teaegro,  Bulgaria,  and  Bobdib,  in  Europe, 
»nd  in  Syria  and  other  proviacea  in  Asia. 
There  are  two  OhriatianB  to  one  Knsanlman 
in  European  Ttirkev ;  is  it  supposable  that 
theae  will  long  endure  the  odions  yoke  f 
Ueanwhile  the  sultan  spenda  one-eleventh  of 
the  entire  rerenne  of  his  dominions  on  his 
household.  Aa  has  been  sharply  said,  he  "ex- 
pends less  money  in  making  roada  than  in 
miUntaining  an  opera."  Sultanas  and  court- 
pageants,  goi^eous  apparel  and  extravagant 
feasts,  are  wasting  the  rerennes  which  might 
possibly — thoi^;h  it  is  now  probably  too  late 
— redeem  the  existeoce  of  the  Osmanii  Em- 
pire for  another  century.  CorraptioQ  is  uni- 
versal ;  the  beys  and  pushas  are  so  many 
leeches  sapping  the  life>blood  of  the  once- 
fair  prorinces  of  the  Danube  and  the  ^gean. 
It  is  the  anticipation  which  foresees  the  break- 
ing up  of  Turkey  that  constitutes  the  pith 
and  danger  of  the  "  Eastern  Question  " — the 
eagw  question,  to  whom  the  apoila  shall  fdl ; 
the  fear  of  one  great  power  lest  Its  tiral 
should  get  the  largest  morsel ;  and  the  prep- 
aration to  struggle  over  the  shattered  re- 
mains lying  on  three  conUnents. 

Ths  stupidity  that  may  characterize  a 

jury  is  illnstrated  by  a  ludicrous  pcene  which 
recently  took  place  in  an  English  court.  A 
lady,  baring  been  injured  in  a  railway-ac- 
cident, was  taken  to  an  hotel,  where  she  was 
lud  up  fbr  ssTeral  weeks.  When  the  bill 
was  presented  to  her  she  refused  to  pay  it, 
and  referred  the  landlord  to  the  railway  com- 
pany for  settlement.  Thereupon  the  land- 
k>rd  brougbc  an  toti<m  agidnst  his  guest  to 
reoorer.  The  quesUtm  whether  she  v&s  lia- 
ble for  the  claim  was  submitted  to  her 
"  peers  "  in  the  persons  of  twelve  substantial 
and  rnrti  jurymen.  After  solemn  conclave 
they  returned  to  court  with  the  rerdict  that 
the  railway  company  waa  liablfi.  The  judge 
informed  them  rather  sharply  that  it  waa  the 
liability  of  the  defendant,  and  not  of  the 
railway  company,  that  was  in  question.  An- 
other solemn  delay  resullect  in  a  Terdict  for 
the  defendant  for  one  hundred  pounds  t  The 
judge,  waxing  impatient,  told  them  that  the 
defendant  did  not  and  could  not  claim  any 
thing,  and  sent  them  ont  again.  A  third  ver- 
dict was  to  Uie  effect  that  the  railway  com- 
pany was  responsible  for  every  thing  except 
the  luxury  items.  Once  more  they  had  to 
march  off,  to  come  back  at  last  with  a  ver- 
dict of  a  few  pounds  in  the  landIord*i  bror. 
There  is  a  flavor  of  such  persistent  stupidity 
in  the  anecdote  that  it  will  be  no  wonder  If 
the  advocates  of  the  abolition  .of  juries  seize 
upon  it  as  an  apt  illustration.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  very  fkot  that  such 
glaring  blunders  are  rare,  and  that  this  ease 
has  occasioned  remark  by  reason  of  its  cna- 
anal  character,  Is  really  an  argument  on  the 


other  aide.  It  shovs  that  juries  are  fallible; 
and  happily,  where  a  Jury  palpably  errs,  tlie 
law  and  the  judge  are  there  to  set  it  right, 
with  power  to  annul  its  decree  if  it  manifest- 
ly effects  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 


Etkn  to  the  dty  man,  who  never  smells  a 
ripe  apple-orcbard  or  dances  at  a  eom-huak- 

ing,  there  is  something  welcomely  refreshing 
in  the  accounts  of  the  merry-makings  which 
attend  the  garnering  of  the  harvest.  Just 
now  the  agricultural  furs  are  in  fuU  career. 
Orators  from  the  town  are  gracefblly  sound- 
ing the  praises  of  peace  and  the  ploughshare ; 
the  peddler  is  in  clover;  the  monster  pump- 
kins and  prize  cheeses  turn  aside  the  bucolic 
thought  ixam  politics  and  floods ;  and  hap- 
pily there  is  little  reason,  in  any  part  of  the 
land,  to  do  other  than  rejoice  at  the  boun- 
teous yield  of  the  earthy  guided  by  the  skill 
and  patient  labor  of  men.  On  both  tides  of 
the  ocean  the  long-waited  and  worked-for 
harvest  is  being  gathered.'  Rural  England  is 
given  up  to  the  merry  old  customs  and  hos- 
pitalities of  the  harvest-home,  while  down  in 
Kent  and  Sussex  the  hop>piokera  are  va- 
camped  In  festooned  fields  of  the  slumber* 
tempting  herb.  Grapes  ere  being  danced  upon 
in  thousands  of  French  and  German  troughs 
by  urchins  and  maidens  with  wooden  shoes ; 
while  in  Italy  tiie  fancy  jriotures  a  yet  richer 
garnering  of  grapes,  of  olives,  figs,  and 
pomegranates.  The  summering  season  is 
over;  but,  if  we  only  knew  it,  there  are 
country  pleasures  at  harvesting -time  better 
worth  eqjoying  tlian  the  vacation  pastimes 
of  the  fisahionable. 


f  Ucrarg. 


JUDGE  CATON'S  "  A  Summer  in  Nor- 
^  way  "  *  is  evidently  just  what  he  de- 
clares it  to  be  in  hia  preface — a  record  of 
travel  noted  down  from  memory  and  intended 
for  private  circulation  only ;  but,  though  It 
partakes  of  the  nanal  deficiencies  of  such 
work,  we  are  not  dlapfwed  to  quarrel  widi  the 
friends  whose  advice  induced  bim  to  put  bis 
manuscript  Into  print  Norway  lies  outside 
the  usual  routes  of  travel,  and  any  fairly  in. 
telligent  man  spending  six  months  in  the 
country,  and  using  his  eyes  with  reasonable 
diligence,  could  hardly  £all  to  observe  much 
that  would  prove  interesting  to  the  general 
public.  The  "  perpetual  day,"  the  "mid- 
night sun,"  the  endless  twilight,  and  other 
similar  pbenomana  of  the  far  North,  are  not 
80  novel,  perhaps,  oa  the  author  seems  to  sup- 
pose— thej  have  been  described  many  times, 
and   more  vividly  and   picturesquely  than 

*  A  Summer  In  Norway ;  with  Notes  on  the 
Indnstrlea,  Habits,  Castoma,  and  PeeuHsrlUea  of 
the  People ;  the  History  and  InsUtuttona  of  tlie 
Country ;  its  Climate,  Topography,  and  Produc- 
tioas.  Also  an  Account  of  the  Red  Deer,  Beln- 
deer,  and  Elk.  By  John  Dean  Caton,  LL.  D.  Chi- 
cago;  Jensen,  HeOlurg  9t  Co. 


by  Judge  Caton ;  but  liis  personal  obsem. 
tiona  and  experiences  are  fresh,  and  reTcal 
much  of  the  inner  life  of  a  people  whom  ve 
like  better  the  more  we  know  of  them.  The 
popular  idee  among  "  the  most  favored  na- 
tions "  is  that  these  Scandinavians  ore  little 
better  than  barbarians,  whose  virtues,  if  ibq 
have  any,  partake  of  the  rough  and  Btnrdy 
qualities  of  vikingB,  whom  noktaidly  ciroab 
stance  lias  cmverted  into  fishennai ;  and  (Us 
idea  continues  to  prevail,  notwithstanfng  the 
unl  form  testimony  of  travelers  that  they  aie  tht 
most  amiable  people  in  Europe.  From  the  !»■ 
^ning  to  the  end  of  his  bo(^  Judge  Catos 
Is  cMiBtaudy  recurring  to  tbia  ftatuie  of  Aa 
national  character,  especially  to  tiwconrlc^ 
and  politeness  which  mark  every  cdasi  fraB 
the  peasant  to  the  noble.   He  says : 

"  I  have  traveled  much  and  have  carefUlj 
observed  many  peoples,  and,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  Norwegiana  ere  the  politest  people 
I  have  Siet.  There  is  a  heart,  a  soul  slioat 
tiieir  politeness,  without  rif^d  formality  or  sf- 
feoted  frigidity,  which  I  have  nowliere  cbt 
seen.  If  politeness  in  French  sode^  is  mora 
elaborate,  it  is  more  formal,  and  on  its  bet 
tells  you  it  Is  fiilae  and  mere  affewtaUon,  vUk 
in  Korway  they  make  yon  feel  that  everything 
they  have  is  quite  at  yonr  service,  and  thit 
they  are  ready  to  go  to  any  trouble  to  oblige 
you,  witliout  ssying  the  least  word  to  tlut 
effect.  If  they  promise  nothing  and  piofeii 
nothing,  tliey  pofbrm  evexy  thing." 

It  Is  due  to  Judge  Caton  to  say  thu  Ui 
own  Qvecfiowing  good-hnmor  and  amialrfUty 
would  secure  a  certain  reciprocity  aoywheft^ 
but  be  gives  examples  enough  to  prove  eait> 
clusively  that  among  the  Norwegians  pt^tfr 
ness  Is  truly  a  national  trait.  Ha«  k  si  il- 
lustrative incident  which  ooenrred  during  til 
stay  in  Trocdhjem  (pronounced  7V<mym): 

**  After  dinner,  I  took  a  stroll  tbTOOgh  tie 
town.    It  was  a  time  when  laborers,  mt- 
ohants,  and  bankers,  were  either  walking  fc; 
recreation  or  passing  to  their  homes,  so  tbtf 
many  were  on  the  streets,  which  before  aaew^ 
quite  deserted.   Whoever  I  met,  whatanr^ii 
sodal  rank,  the  hat  was  removed  and  bna|iit 
down  to  a  level  with  the  breast,  and  I  wian- 
luted  with  a  bow,  whioh  I  returned  at  baft  I 
oould,  but  the  bod-oarri«r  oould  do  tUi«iUt 
so  much  more  grace  and  ease  than  I  eould 
command,  that  I  was  really  ashamed  o(  mT 
awkwardness,  although  I  never  before  Mt  the 
defloienoy.  Constant  praotioe  from  cbtldhood, 
with  carefiti  training  by  the  mother,  mnit  le- 
cure  to  all  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  tUi 
act  of  courtesy,  so  universal  here  among  all 
claases.  ...  I  had  walked  but  s  llttie 
when  a  young  gentleman  addressed  ma  in 
English,  and  inquired  if  I  were  an  American, 
and  volunteered  to  give  me  any  infonaalion 
about  the  place  whioh  I  might  desire.  He 
a  clerk  In  tha  bank  of  the  British  vice-eownli 
and  was  now  taking  his  evening  walk  for 
exerdaa.    He  spoke  English  very  well,  **• 
evidently  well  educated  and  intelligent  Ve 
walked  together  fbr  perhapa  an  hour,  while  ha 
ftimished  me  a  great  ftmd  of  infonnstiw. 
During  all  this  wiUk  the  aame  salutations  were 
exchanged  with  all  we  met.   I  asked  him  to 
show  me  where  I  could  get  some  matdtes,  and 
he  took  me  to  a  tobocoo-shop.   The  man  be- 
hind the  counter  was  uncovered,  while  hi* 
hair  was  oarefblly  dressed.   The  moment  we 
entered  the  door  my  conductor  removed  hi* 
list,  and  remained  naoovered  till  we  left  the 
■hop.  Of  eonne,  I  did  the  aame— and  this  I 
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fonnd  to  bo  the  onlverul  custom  throughout 
Norway.  Ie  is  considered  verjr  rude  for  an; 
one — except  he  be  to  EngUshman — to  wenr 
his  hat  Iq  a.nj  store  or  shop,  precisely  as  in 
the  parlor  of  a  maosion." 

This  uoiversal  courtesy,  howerer,  never 
degenerates  into  mere  formality,  for  no  peo- 
ple ore  more  entirely  easy  and  unaffected  iti 
their  social  intercourse  than  the  Xorwegians. 
They  am,  moreover,  intelligent  and  usunlly 
well  educated.  Substantially  every  one  above 
ten  years  of  age  oan  read  and  write,  and 
among  the  wealtbln  classes  several  of  the 
modem  laneuagea  are  nearly  always  spoken. 
This,  indeed,  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter 
of  necessity,  for  do  yonng  man  can  hope  to 
obtain  official  position  or  any  desirable  busi- 
ness ocenpatioD  without  being  at  least  toler- 
ably proficient  in  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man, aa  well  as  Norsk.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  the  hotels  and  modes  of  conveyance  are 
better  than  one  might  reaaoaably  expect,  and 
the  char;*es  are  ridiculously  cheap.  The  be- 
idgfated  condition  of  the  people  in  this  re- 
spect could  hsrdly  be  more  forcibly  demon. 
Btrated  than  by  the  fact  that  as  yet  they  have 
not  learned  to  practise  extortion  even  upon 
Americaos  ;  and  a  stranger  can  actually  pro- 
cure lodgings,  a  boat,  a  carriole,  or  a  car- 
ri^e,  on  about  the  same  terms  as  a  native. 
Still  more  surprising  but  true  is  it  tbat  iu 
any  of  the  rare  cases  of  misunderstanding  on 
these  matters,  the  spectators  are  more  likely 
than  not  to  taVe  the  stranger's  part,  and,  at 
worst,  are  genuinely  anxious  to  defeat  any 
attempt  at  palpable  fraud. 

Mr.  Caton's  itinerary  was  from  Hull  by 
steamer  direct  across  the  North  Sea  to  Trondh- 
jcm,  the  ancient  capital  of  Norway ;  thence 
by  coasting-steamer  to  Bodo  and  Tromso, 
above  the  Arctic  Circle;  thence,  also  by 
steamer,  to  Hammerfest,  the  most  north- 
pro  town  in  the  world,  lying  within  excur- 
sion-^stance  of  the  North  Cape;  thence 
southward  to  Bosekop,  at  the  head  of  Alten 
F|ord  ;  thence  back  to  Trondlyem  ;  thence 
by  railway  to  Storen,  in  the  interior ;  thence 
by  carriage  orer  the  Dovre  ^eld  to  Lllle- 
hammer ;  thence  by  steamer  to  Eidsvold ; 
and  thence  by  rail  to  Cbristiania.  It  will 
be  seen  by  this  that  Mr.  Caton  £d  not  di- 
Terge  at  any  point  from  the  beaten  high- 
ways of  travel  (if  highways  can  be  de- 
scribed as  "  beaten  "  which  are  so  little  trav- 
eled); but  he  mode  the  trip  in  a  leisurely 
mAnner,  stopping  long  at  all  important  places, 
and  acquiUnling  himself  thoroughly  with  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  with  their  present  habits  and  customs. 
On  all  these  points  bis  book  is  instructive  as 
well  as  entertaining,  and  to  any  one  propos- 
ing to  make  the  tour  of  Norway  we  can  com- 
mend it  as  likely  to  prove  a  serviceable  guide 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Tbe  anthor  seems  to 
feel  an  especial  interest  in  questions  of  natu- 
ral history,  and  bis  remarks  on  the  red  deer, 
Tvindeer,  elk,  etc.,  and  their  correlation  with 
American  memberi  of  the  family,  are  not 
without  seientlfle  mine.  His  anxiety  to  see 
the  reindeer  in  their  natural  haunts  brought 
Aim  into  contact  with  that  peculiar  people, 
the  Lapps,  who  inhabit  Northern  Finmark. 
Be  deeotibefl  them  as  a  rMte  of  small,  hardy 
nen  and  w9men,  stocky  or  stout  in  propor- 


tion to  their  height,  which  is  several  inches 
below  the  Norwegians  among  trhom  they 
live.  They  have  in  general  broad  faces, 
short  chins,  and  high  cheek-bones,  dark  com- 
plexions, brown  hair,  and  some  light  and 
some  dark  (but  never  black)  eyes.  Tbey 
look  more  like  smoked  white  men  than  men 
naturally  tawny,  and  he  is  inclined  to  think 
that  they  owe  their  dark  complexions  to 
smoke  and  mountain-soil.  Some  of  the  men 
have  a  wonderfully  pleasing  and  winning  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  but  the  women  are 
generally  extremely  plain,  and  not  over-par- 
ticular in  the  matter  of  dirt: 

The  Lapps  have  no  tribal  organizations, 
and  affect  no  independent  form  of  govern- 
ment, like  onr  Indians.  The  patriarobal  in- 
fluence is  pronounced  among  them.  While 
individuals  do  not  acquire  titles  to  the  land 
they  occupy,  in  general  they  confine  their 
range  within  certain  limits  more  or  less  broad, 
and  their  preferred  right  to  their  camping- 
grounds  is  respected,  while  they  are  not  jeal- 
ous of  those  who  wander  into  the  territories 
thus  occupied. 

*^  There  are  distinctions  of  rank  among 
tliem,  arising  largely  from  oonaiderationa  of 
wealth.  Their  wealth  consists  almost  exclu- 
sively of  reindeer,  which  are  bought  and  sold, 
inherited  and  given  as  marriage  -  portions. 
Some  of  the  most  wealthy  have  many  thou- 
sand reindeer,  and  have  hired  servants  to  tend 
them.  But  their  aristocracy  is  of  the  primi- 
tive kind,  and  does  not  depart  iVom  the  sim- 
ple habits  and  modes  of  life  of  their  ancestors. 
The  rich  man  lives  in  the  samo  smoky  and 
filthy  hut  as  the  poor,  only  it  is  larger,  be- 
cause it  must  be  so  to  accommodate  his  larger 
family ;  for  his  servants  or  hurdera  are  strictly 
mombera  of  his  family,  and  live  on  an  ap- 
parent equality  with  himself.  The  great  ket- 
tle is  hung  over  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
hut  end  filled  with  the  flesh  of  the  reindeer, 
and  when  it  is  boiled  all  go  np  and  help  them- 
selves alike,  with  fingers  or  stioks,  or  with 
fbrks  and  spoons  made  of  the  bones  or  antlers 
of  the  doer*  or  their  siteath-knives,  whhdi  al- 
ways hang  at  the  hip  of  young  and  old.  All 
sleep  together  iu  the  hut,  on  the  pallets  of 
deer-skins,  wherever  they  can  find  room. 

"  The  most  wealthy  as  well  aS  the  poorest 
dress  in  the  deer-skin  trousers  and  cont,  which 
comes  nearly  to  the  knees,  and  ore  girded  by 
a  broad  belt  about  the  waist.  These  skins  are 
tanned  and  made  into  garments  in  each  house- 
hold. All  that  I  saw  were  tanned  with  the 
hur  on,  and  were  made  up  with  the  hair  on 
the  inside.  .  .  .  Theirshoes  area  kind  of  moc- 
casin, made  from  the  skin  taken  from  the  legs 
of  the  deer  where  the  hur  is  short  and  firm,  and 
much  more  durable  than  from  other  parts  of 
the  deer.  They  are  eonstmcted  with  the  hair 
outward.  They  coma  up  around  the  ankles, 
have  a  seam  under  the  hollow  of  tbe  foot,  fbr- 
ward  of  which  the  burs  have  a  backward  set, 
and  behind  which  the  hairs  have  a  forward 
set,  which  prevents  slipping.  They  differ 
from  the  Indian  moccasin  in  having  a  regular 
sole,  wbioh,  however,  is  but  one  thickness  ol' 
the  skin.  .  .  .  The  Lapps  wear  them  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  feet,  so  that  they 
oan  wrap  the  feet  in  a  good  coating  of  dried 
grass,  which  is  placed  in  most  of  them.  Near- 
ly all  the  Lapps  wear  caps  of  a  uniform  style, 
mostly  made  of  cloth,  so  far  aa  I  saw,  but 
some  of  skins.  They  consist  of  a  heavy  broad 
band  around  the  forehead,  sormounted  with 
a  largo,  square  crown,  with  sliarp  points  or 
angles,  to  some  of  which  small  tassels  were 
attached." 


These  quotations  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
literary  quality  of  the  book.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  ready  writer, 
or  of  one  who  labored  much  after  effect ;  but 
is,  in  truth,  just  such  a  record  of  a  summer's 
journey  as  a  good-natured  and  weil-iaformed 
gentleman  might  write  dowu  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  his  friends  and  the 
public. 

Professor  Andersok  claims  for  his  work  on 
the  "  Norse  Mythology  "  •  that  it  is  "  the  first 
complete  and  systematic  presentation  of  the 
Norse  mythology  in  the  Boglish  language ; " 
and  it  is  this  and  more  too.  It  is  a  treatise 
on  tbe  science  of  education,  and  a  singukriy 
powerful  plea  for  jiving  the  preference  to  the 
Scandinavian  langoages  as  ag^nat  Greek  and 
Latin  In  the  curriculum  of  American  collegea. 
The  greater  part  of  the  introduction,  which 
fills  considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the 
volume,  is  occupied  with  bis  ai^ument  (pre- 
sented under  many  different  aspects)  on  this 
point ;  snd,  indeed,  the  entire  hook  may  be 
said  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  designed  to  give 
emphasis  to  this  thesis.  For  Koman  mythol- 
ogy, as  for  Roman  literature,  Professor  An- 
derson expresses  profound  contempt.  Of 
Roman  mythology'he  says  that,  "properly 
speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing ; "  and  tie 
declares  it  to  be  "an  historical  fact  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  Roman  literature,  espe- 
cially tbat  part  of  it  which  may  be  called 
beUet-Uilres,  is  scarcely  any  thing  but  immi- 
tation.  It  did  not,  like  the  Greek  and  Old 
Norse,  spring  from  the  popular  mind,  by 
which  it  was  cherished  through  centuries; 
but  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it  was  produced 
for  pay  and  for  ornament,  mostly  in  the  time 
of  the  tyrant  Augustus,  to  tickle  his  ear  and 
g^ld  those  chains  tbat  were  artfully  forged  to 
fetter  the  peoples  of  Southern  Europe."  He 
concedes  that  Greek  should  be  studied,  "for 
that  is  no  imitation.  It  is  indigenous.  It  is 
a  crystal-clear  stream  flowing  unadulterated 
from  the  Oastalian  fountain  of  Parnassos." 
After  all,  however,  "  we  free-bom  Goths,  tbe 
descendants  of  Odin  and  Thor,  ought  to  be- 
gin our  education  and  recdve  our  first  im- 
pressions from  oar  own  ancestors,"  and  the 
true  medium  for  this  is  tbe  study  of  tbe  Scan- 
dinavian languages,  and  especially  of  Iceland- 
ic, "  which  is  the  only  living  key  to  tbe  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  the  Old  Norse 
literature.  It  is  the  only  language  now  in 
use  in  an  almost  unchanged  form,  through  a 
knowledge  of  which  we  can  read  tbe  litera- 
ture of  the  middle  ages.  We  must  by  no 
means  forget  that  we  have  Teutonic  antiqui- 
ties to  which  we  stand  in  an  entirely  difi'er- 
ent  and  far  closer  relation  than  we  do  to 
Greece  and  Rome.  And  the  Norsemen  have 
an  old  literature,  which  the  scholar  must  of 
ncccsfjity  be  familiar  with  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  history  of  the  middle  ages. 
When  we  have  thus  done  justice  to  our  own 
Teutonic  race,  we  may  turn  our  attention  to 
the  ancient  peoples  around  tbe  Uediterranean 
Sea,  the  most  important  of  which.  In  literary 

•  NoFBO  Mythology ;  the  Religion  of  oar  Pore- 
Iktben.  ConUlnlng  aU  tta«  Uytbe  of  the  Eddos, 
systematlssd  and  Interpreted.  Wllb  aa  Xntrodae- 
Uon,  Voeabntory,  and  Index.  By  B.  B.  Andersmi, 
A.  U.  Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  A  Co. 
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BBd  hislorleal  respects,  are  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  RomnnB.'* 

For  Greek  mythology  Proreasor  Ander- 
son eoterti^iis  a  hearty  admiration,  but  his 
enthusiasm  is  reserved  for  tiie  Norae  mythol- 
ogy, which  be  regards  as  the  grandest  sys- 
tem of  cosmogony  and  theogony  of  which  we 
hare  record.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  Beveral 
very  fine  chapters  iu  the  book  is  the  one  in 
which  he  draws  an  elaborate  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  systems ;  and  after  reading  it 
— especially  after  reading  the  fuller  exposi- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  work — the 
reader  will  agree  with  Carlyle's  verdict  when 
lie  says : 

"  To  me  there  ia  in  the  Norse  system  some- 
thing very  genuine,  very  great  and  manlike. 
A  broad  simplicity,  rusticity,  ao  vety  differ- 
ent firum  the  light  gracefulness  of  the  old  Greek 
paganism,  distiogulsbes  thiH  Norse  system. 
It  is  thought,  the  genuine  thought  of  deep, 
rude,  earnest  mindti,  fairly .  opened  to  the 
things  about  them,  a  face-to-face  and  beart- 
to-beart  inspection  of  things — the  first  char- 
aoteristio  of  all  good  thought  in  all  times, 
Not  graceful  lightness,  half  sport,  bb  in  Greek 
paganism ;  a  certain  homely  truthlulness  and 
rustic  strength,  a  great  rude  sincerity,  dis- 
closes itself  here." 

The  exposition,  analysis,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Norae  mythology,  which  consti- 
tute of  course,  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  book,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  whole  structure  and  framework  of  the 
system  are  here;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
eopious  literal  traosiations  from  the  Eddas 
and  Sagas  show  the  reader  something  of  the 
literary  form  in  wUeh  the  system  found  per- 
manent record.  Oeoasionally  entire  songs  or 
poems  are  presented,  and,  at  every  point 
where  they  could  be  of  serrice,  illustrative 
extracts  accompany  the  elucidations  of  the 
text. 

Professor  Anderson,  indeed,  has  left  little 
to  be  performed  by  future  workers  in  the 
special  field  covered  by  his  present  work. 
Keeping  In  view  the  fact  that  it  was  not  de- 
signed to  be  a  record  of  original  investiga- 
tion or  speculation,  but  simply  to  present  the 
fruits  of  the  labors  of  other  scholars  in  a 
systematic  and  popular  form,  his  work  is 
very  nearly  perfect.  Imperfections  of  style, 
indeed,  might  be  pointed  out;  but  it  would 
be  churlish  to  tDBist  upon  verbal  infelicities 
in  an  author  who  is  writing  in  an  alien 
tongue,  and,  at  the  worst,  these  do  not  affect 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  value  of  a  higfaly 
instructive  and  interesting  book. 


We  can  easily  agree  with  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Wingate  in  his  estimate  of  the  preeminent 
importance  of  journalism  in  our  daj,  and  still 
fail  to  perceive  how  the  good  cause — namely, 
the  public  recognition  of  that  importance — is 
to  be  aided  by  a  performance  such  as  his 
"  Views  aud  Interviews  on  Journalism  "(New 
York:  F.  B.  Patterson).  No  doubt  young 
men,  nith  journalistic  aspirations,  will  find  it 
useful  to  know  what  ideas,  as  to  the  alms  and 
function  of  journalism,  and  the  conditions  of 
saccess  in  it,  are  entertained  by  those  who 
have  attained  eminence  in  the  profession; 
but  for  that  general  public  to  which  the 
book  evidently  appeals,  we  cannot  see  why 


more  interest  should  attach  to  the  views  of 
an  editor  as  to  the  details  of  his  work,  than 
to  those  of  a  lawyer  as  to  the  disciplinrand 
practiee  of  law,  or  of  a  butcher  as  to  tiie 
slau^tertng,  preserving,  and  serving  of  meat. 
Jonmalism  Is  no  cult.  There  are  no  esoteric 
mysteries  connected  either  with  its  objects, 
its  processes,  or  its  methods.  It  has  a  sphere 
peculiar  to  itself,  of  course,  but  so  has  bank- 
ing ;  and,  exactly  as  in  banking,  the  indis- 
pensable conditjon  of  success  in  It  Is  a  judi- 
cious application  of  Indnstrious  and  intelli- 
gent effort. 

The  truth  is,  Ur.  Wingate's  book  is  a  bad 
example  of  that  uneasy  self-consciousness  on 
the  part  of  journalists,  that  straining  after 
effects  outside  of  purely  professional  success, 
and  that  evident  desire  to  eompd  public  rec- 
ognition, instead  of  earning  it,  which  have 
done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  retard  the 
progress  of  joumaiism  to  its  due  position 
among  the  professions.  Even  if  tbe  plan  of 
the  book  bad  been  well  carried  out,  it  would 
not  have  been  worth  doing,  but,  as  it  is,  it  is 
a  poor  piece  of  book  •  making.  There  are 
scarcely  half  a  down  genuine  interviews  with 
men  whose  opinions  are  of  consequence;  and 
in  these  the  questions  put  are  lUngularly  com- 
monpUce,  futile,  and  monotonous;  the  rest 
of  the  volume  consists  of  extracts  from  edi- 
torials and  addresses,  rehashes  of  old  bio- 
graphical sketches,  and  inferences  from  pub- 
lished opinions.  Aride  from  the  personal 
gossip,  which  is  plentiful  and  not  seldom  en- 
tertaining, we  ean  discover  no  particular  in 
which  the  book  rises,  in  point  of  interest, 
above  the  level  of  tbe  ordinary  newspaper 
scrap-book. 

And  the  mechanical  execution  is  on  a  par 
with  its  literary  character.  The  proof-read- 
ing is  very  bad,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  proper  names,  even,  being  misspelled ; 
and  the  printing  seems  to  have  been  done  in 
an  office  where  commas  are  habltoany  sobsU- 
toted  for  periods. 


LiTTLK  remark  seems  called  for  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  new  pamphlet  on  the  "  Speeches 
of  Pope  Pius  IX."  (New  Tork:  Harper  k 
Brothers).  It  Is  sbictly  controversial  in 
character,  and  is  the  latest  word  in  the  heat- 
ed discussion  evoked  by  Hr.  Gladstone's 
"  Vatican  Decrees."  This  whole  discussion 
has  seemed  to  us  unnecessary,  and  extremely 
unlikely  to  be  productive  of  good  results, 
either  in  the  religious  or  the  political  field; 
and  the  present  pamphlet,  beyond  ftimkh- 
ing  those  who  have  always  believed  Vio  Nono 
to  be  an  exceedingly  foolish,  quick-tempered, 
and  deluded  old  gentleman,  with  chapter  and 
verse  for  their  belief,  and  enlarging  the  pop- 
ular knowledge  of  the  "  cursing  vocabulary" 
of  "  tbe  living  Christ,"  can  subserve  no  use- 
ful purpose.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  it  furnishes  some  very  lively  reading, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  note  how  skillfully  Mr. 
Gladstone  defeats  the  attempts  of  his  antag- 
onists to  place  him  oo  the  defensive.  His 
tone  is  folly  as  aggressive  as  at  tbe  begin- 
ning ;  and  he  certainly  offers  Cardinal  Han- 
Ding  some  nuts  which  that  hardy  contro- 
versialist will  find  it  somewhat  diffleolt  to 
crack. 


Hb.  Wixluk  Ooujar  Brtixt  is  nld  to 
have  completed  his  introduction  tothe"Illi- 
tory  of  tbe  United  States "  which  Tkma, 
Bcribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  sre  to  {mblith,  ud 
the  first  volume  of  the  work  ii  neidy  Hq. 
ished.  The  work  is  to  be  richly  illnstriltd, 
and  win  he  sold  by  Buhscriptioii.  ...  Ed- 
mund Yates  is  SMd  to  have  already  made  a  sac- 
cess of  hie  new  London  paper,  Tki  RWd, 
.  .  .  The  BUI  MaU  OaatU  is  infonned  tfait 
a  royal  commission  on  copyright,  eminently 
representative  in  oh&r*oter,  and  vith  £ih 
Stanhope  far  its  oh^rman,  bss  been  appoiot«d 
by  the  government,  and  awits  tin  luo- 
tion,  prior  to  Its  session,  wont  Jinnuy  sen, 
for  tbe  oonsideration  of  the  direction  and  ex- 
tent to  which  international,  colonial,  and  do- 
mestic copyright  can  be  improved.  .  .  .  k 
lady  writes  to  the  AAetueim,  fh)m  VleDUjto 
give  various  reasons  why  Mr.  Humy  shoald 
change  the  color  of  his  guide-hooks  (they  in 
red),  one  of  which  is  that  she  has  been  nurij 
tossed  by  a  hall  for  carrying  them.  .  .  .  In  hii 
will  the  late  Hans  Christian  Andersen  leivn 
the  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  Collin  funilj, 
in  gratitude  for  tbe  aid  Mr.  Collin  gave  Lim  ia 
early  life.  He  also  makes  bequest*  for  Iht 
benefit  of  the  school  and  workmen's  libntr  of 
Odcnsee,  his  native  town.  He  gives  the  Bojil 
Library  of  Copenhagen  a  large  allraiD,  tvo 
smaller  onea,  aud  four  copies  the  conplel* 
works  of  Charles  Diokena,  with  faueriptitmi 
in  the  author's  handwriting.  He  direcU  ihit 
his  correspondence,  which  was  ve^  htgt,  >1>*'1 
he  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  Bille,  who  m 
formeriy  an  editor,  and  of  M.  B&gh,  aUtenir 
young  man  with  whom  ho  read  over  tlie  let- 
ters, and  who  knows  his  wishes  in  regud  U 
them.  ...  Mr.  George  Saucr,  who  bu  for 
several  years  represented  in  Europe  the  ioti!- 
eats  of  the  New  Tork  Beraid,  is  engaged  in  tbe 
preparation  of  a  hook  pn  Etiropean  comment 
which  will  aerve  as  a  guide  to  the  minn&et- 
uriog  districts  of  Continental  Eniope.  ■ .  • 
The  London  -Examiner  paya  the  finlloviiV 
handsome  compliment  to  Professor  W.  Ik 
Whitney:  "As  a  comparative  phildofit 
Profeaaor  Whitney  has  many  peera  and  mt 
superiors;  in  the  general  application  ofdx 
results  of  comparative  philologytctbewlit- 
tion  of  saoh  problems  as  have  been  aaaV' 
sted,  he  is,  as  yet,  anequaled." 


ONE  of  the  most  promMng  of  our  yooBg 
artists  Is  George  fonea^  ^r^  «^ 
specialty  is  tbe  painting  of  animsb  sad  of 
landscapes.  He  is  the  son  of  tbe  veU-knoss 
landscape-painter,  and  has  evldoitljiiihcritai 
much  of  his  father's  genius.  Lsstspri^** 
gave  some  account  of  his  pletnies,  Dsdt 
principally  in  Italy,  of  tbe  long-horned  cit* 
of  the  Campagna,  and  of  his  studies  ia  Tint 
under  Bonnat,  and  with  his  father.  The  p«i 
season  he  has  spent  in  Conway,  Nev  Baop- 
shire,  and  an  examination  of  his  eumoteti 
work  justifies  our  first  impression  of  his  1*1* 
entSi  In  bis  portfolio  are  to  be  found  ■  o"^ 
titude  of  large  sketches  of  cattle,  sheep  oi 
pigs,  horses  and  dogs,  in  a  great  varietr  of 
attitudes,  and  with  very  varied  acceBSW* 
of  light,  and  shade,  and  color.  Among  tlx 
most  interesting  of  these  are  a  pair  of  oiu 
yoked  together  in  on  old  oountrv  wtp»- 
The  creatures  are  reddish  brown  and  "hit* 
bigandlasy.  Theystondneariyfacii^tbebt 
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bolder,  who  obsarvea  abore  their  l<Hig,  crooked 
home  the  Irregular,  boDj  ridges  of  thrir 
becks,  and  tbe  pdoted  bii»-boneB  poirerfally 
utdicated  under  their  loose  hides.  Another 
Tiracloas  picture  represents  %  dog  gaung 
tiirougb  tbe  boards  of  a  fence  at  a  rat  on  the 
other  side,  which  be  eannot  get  at  Tbe  tail, 
the  pawB,  and  the  wriggling  Iwck  of  tbe  ani- 
mal, all  equally  express  bis  intense  interest 
in  the  prey  which  he  is  prevented  from  reach- 
ing. Id  another  of  these  sketches  a  long- 
legged,  shambling  calf  stands  sucking  bis 
mother,  and,  though  not  one  of  his  limlw 
seems  to  have  any  particular  shape  to  give  it 
distinctiTeness,  long  lines,  which,  analyzed, 
look  like  crooked  sticks  only,  have  yet  a  /out 
tmeaiiAe  of  grace  and  impatience  at  once  com- 
ical and  pathetic. 

Many  of  Mr.  loness's  pictures  possess  a 
grim  humor  entirely  distinct  from  caricature 
or  the  exa^eration  which  gives  piquancy  to 
works  like  those  of  Beard  or  F.  C.  Church. 
One  of  these,  for  instance,  is  of  a  rough  hog 
rooting  in  her  sty.  The  animal,  with  point- 
ed SDont,  the  curved  back  coming  nearly  to 
points  at  the  shoulders,  the  hips,  and  along 
the  spine,  lAows  a  great  deal  of  nigged 
Btrengtti,  which  Is  well  represented  In  the 
firm  drawing  and  in  the  steadilj  anatomized 
stmctore  of  the  skdeton  beneadi  the  massed 
flesb.  Tbe  sight  of  the  beast's  avaricious 
greediness  ^ves  one  a  sense  of  cynical 
amusement  at  the  same  Ume  laughable  and 
sad.  The  hog  might  be  a  transmigrated  sin- 
ner from  Dante's  Inferno. 

The  expression  of  grace  and  strength  in 
horses,  and  timidity  and  delicacy,  with  reat- 
lessness,  humor,  and  grand  power,  in  some 
of  the  other  anlmala,  exhibits  a  range  of 
appreciatloQ  very  rare  among  animal-paint- 
era.  Toung  Innesa  has  inlierited  bis  fa- 
ther's brilliant  talent  for  color  and  a  per- 
eeptioQ  of  combination  of  forms,  which,  set- 
ting aside  the  highest  faculty — tbe  expres- 
sion of  the  distinctive  life  of  bis  aubjects — 
would  insure  him  a  high  place  among  artists. 
His  pictures  show  strongly  tbe  influence  of 
the  modem  schools  of  painting  with  which 
lUe  residence  abroad  has  made  him  familiar. 
His  feckniqiu  is  already  excdlent,  far  beyond 
the  average,  but  the  uiimation,  grace,  and 
MBse  of  beauty  shown  in  his  works,  are  such 
as  make  it  certain  that  with  perseverance  and 
indostry  be  Is  capable  of  reaching  the  high- 
aat  eminence  as  an  arthit. 


The  Woman's  Art-School  of  the  Cooper 
Institate,  which  opens  October  1st,  will  add 
to  its  former  branches  a  class  for  preparing 
teachers  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of 
tbe  Slate,  for  which  the  Legislature  at  its 
last  session  made  provision,  by  the  act  passed 
Hay  14th.  As  a  result  of  the  law,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for 
drawing-teachers,  and  accordingly  a  special 
cl«ae  will  be  oi^nized  at  tbe  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, of  which  a  competent  teacher  will  have 
charge.  The  class  will  t>e  composed  chiefly 
of  gmdnates  from  tbe  Woman's  Art-School 
and  from  pupils  of  tbe  Academy,  whose  long 
study  in  those  schools  have  prepared  them 
to  readily  acquire  the  technicalities  of  this 
particular  class  of  work.  It  is  hoped  that 
bjr  tbe  lit  of  January  they  will  be  soffit^entfy 


skilled  in  the  necessary  duties  of  teaohers 
of  the  State  drawing-schools  to  Im  able  to  fill 
such  situations. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  sub- 
join an  extract  fiom  the  "Circular  in  Rela- 
tion to  Industrial  Dntwing,"  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  at  Albany,  in 
which  be  says :  *'  The  act  takes  efitet  on  the 
1st  of  October  next,  and  by  that  time  the 
Board  of  Education  of  each  city  and  tbe  lo- 
cal board  of  each  normal  school,  in  which 
drawing  does  not  now  constitute  a  part  of 
the  r^nlar  course  of  study,  should  be  pre- 
pared to  comply  with  its  requirements." 

Tbe  Woman's  Art -School  will  also  this 
yejir  have  a  special  class  for  instruction  In 
porcelain  -  painting  and  for  tile  -  painting  in 
oils,  the  latter  to  be  used  chiefly  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  The  photograph -class  has 
been  an  entire  success  for  the  past  diree 
years,  and  from  the  Cooper  Institute  Iiave 
gone  out  many  drawing  -  teachers  of  pri- 
vate  classes  and  into  the  public  and  private 
schools.  By  tbe  additiim  of  these  new  branch- 
es of  industrial  art,  it  is  hoped  to  increase 
sdU  fbrtber  the  usefhiness  of  this  insUtudon. 


Ths  thirty-first  reception,  preliminary  to 
the  opening  of  tbe  usual  autumn  exhibition  of 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  Brooklyn  Art 
Association,  is  announced  to  take  place  on 
Monday  evening,  November  S9th.  The  exhi- 
bitimt  will  be  continued  two  weeks.  Glroo- 
lar  letters  announcli^  the  proposed  exhibi- 
tion will  be  issued  to  artists  during  the  com- 
ing week.  The  announcement  is  made  at 
this  early  date  so  as  to  enable  our  artists  to 
paint  new  pictures,  if  they  are  so  disposed, 
for  tbe  occasion.  The  exhibition  committee, 
however,  do  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  in 
securing  enough  new  pictures,  or  those 
which  have  never  been  exhibited  in  New 
York  or  Brooklyn,  to  make  a  good  display. 

Tbe  exhibitions  of  this  Association  are 
largely  made  up  of  paintings  selected  from 
the  private  collectioos  of  its  members.  From 
this  source  some  of  the  finest  foreign  pict- 
ures owned  In  this  country  have  been  exhib- 
ited from  time  to  time,  and  tbe  call  for  the 
coming  exhibition  will  also  be  extoided  to 
tbe  owners  of  this  class  of  woAt  botii  in 
New  Tork  and  Brooklyn.  During  the  past 
summer  the  Association  has  maintained  a 
summer  exhibition  comprldng  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  paintings.  This  will  be 
continued  until  the  middle  of  November. 
The  exbibidtms  of  tbe  Association,  except  on 
tbe  occasion  of  the  receptions,  are  miUn- 
tained  at  all  times  free  to  the  public. 


Thb  demands  made  upon  Eastern  artists 
this  yenr,  by  the  art  and  industrial  exposi- 
tions at  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and 
Indianapolis,  bare  l>een  unprecedented,  but 
all  appear  to  have  been  well  filled,  and  at- 
tractive displays  of  pictures  are  now  in  prog- 
ress in  all  of  the  places  named.  Tbe  exhibi- 
tion at  Chicago  contains  upward  of  nine  hun- 
dred works ;  of  this  number,  at  leant  one-half 
are  by  American  artists,  and  the  display  is 
said  to  be  tbe  finest  ever  organized  in  this 
country.  It  embraces  some  old  pictures,  but 
a  laige  proportion  are  new  works,  and  were 
painted  expressly  tor  the  exhibition.  The 


anrangements  in  New  York  for  the  collection 
of  tbe  works  were  made  under  tbe  snperrl- 
slon  of  Hr.  William  H.  Beard,  the  wdl-known 
animal-painter.  Hr.  Beard  was  also  selected 
to  supervise  the  exhibition  generally,  but 
more  particularly  to  attend  to  the  lutnging  of 
the  pictures.  This  duty  be  has  successfully 
acomnplislied.  Alraut  thirty  of  our  leading 
artists  contributed  Arom  four  to  six  paintings 
each  to  tbe  display,  and  these  have  been 
hung  in  groups,  that  Is  to  say,  the  works  of 
each  artist  are  grouped  by  themselves.  Tbe 
effect  is  said  to  be  very  striking,  as  each 
group  is  tastefully  arranged  and  appropri- 
ately draped.  At  Cincinnati  the  art-depart- 
ment of  the  Industrial  Exposition  contains 
four  hundred  and  sixty  paintings ;  and  at 
Indianapolis  and  Louisville  the  displays  are 
equally  large.  Great  eflbrts  will  be  made 
during  the  progress  of  the  several  exhibi- 
tions to  make  sales  of  the  contributed  works, 
but  none  of  the  artists  appear  to  be  very 
sanguine  in  regard  to  a  successful  result. 
In  Chicago,  last  season,  an  attempt  was  made 
at  the  close  of  the  exposition  to  make  a  gen- 
eral sale  of  tbe  contributed  paintings  by 
auction ;  it  was  a  ^nre,  however,  as  nearly 
all  of  the  paintings  irere  held  at  a  high  limit, 
and  were  bid  in.  Of  tbe  twelve  hundred 
paintings  soit  West  last  yesr,  not  more  than 
five  per  cent,  of  the  number  were  sold.  This 
result  was  unsatisfactory,  as  may  be  inferred, 
and  it  is  to  be  )iaped  tiiat  it  will  not  be  re- 
peated this  year. 


The  events  lately  occurring  in  Herzegovina 
and  the  neighboring  provinces  will  probably 
recall  to  tbe  minds  of  many  persona  who  vis- 
ited the  Faria  art-exhibitions  and  galleries  last 
year  a  picture  by  K.  Oautier,  which  was  then 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  that  dty.  The 
picture  was  entitled  **  Une  Jeune  Fllle  de 
I'Berzegovine,"  and  wan  one  of  the  favorites 
of  the  Paris  Salon  of  that  year.  The  subject 
comprises  the  fijfures  of  a  young  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  Herzegovinian  cattle- 
breeder,  and  of  two  horses  belonging  to  the 
very  handsome  and  serviceable  breed,  usually 
of  a  fine  white  color,  with  which  the  country 
abounds.  According  to  the  common  custom 
in  that  part  of  tbe  world,  the  girl  has  led  the 
horses  to  drink  at  a  fountain  near  her  father's 
house,  and  stands  holding  one  of  them  by  the 
mane  as  they  quench  their  thirst.  Ber  attitude 
is  admirably  iVee  and  graoefhl :  her  back  rest- 
ing agtinst  the  shoulder  of  tbe  horse  whose 
mane  she  holds,  while  her  other  arm  hangs 
negligently  at  her  side.  But  the  steady,  foi^ 
ward  gaze  of  the  eyes,  and  the  aomewhat  fixed 
expression  of  the  whole  face',  are  rather  too 
suggestive  of  the  artist's  pose  to  be  quite  in 
unison  with  the  ease  and  naturalness  of  the 
figure.  Her  face  is  a  little  too  square  to  conform 
to  the  most  orthodox  notions  as  to  female 
beauty ;  but  the  features  nre  good,  and  the 
large,  dark,  expressive  eyes,  shaded  by  their 
long  black  lashes,  and  overarched  by  very 
shapely  brows,  harmonize  well  with  the  sun- 
bronzed  skin,  and  tbe  whole  effect  ia  very 
striking  and  attraotive.  Her  costume  ia  pictu- 
resque and  becoming,  and  is  remarkably  rich, 
according  to  our  ideas,  for  a  young  woman 
who  has  the  care  of  horses :  for  the  neclilace 
that  hangs  down  upon  her  bosom  is  composed 
of  thick  gold  cordage,  and  the  embroidered 
frontlet  of  the  velvet  hood  which  crowns  her 
forehead  is  stiff  vrith  heavy  threads  of  gold. 
The  beans  are  splen^  aninuls,  snd  the  ona 
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tbe  girl  holda  lifts  much  of  that  rae^^iTeneus 
of  speed  and  enduraoee  which  pervades  ths 
wild  Btoeds  of  our  far  Western  pruiries,  and 
tbe  ahnost  eqaully  antamed  conrsers  of  tbe 

Sotith-Baafiiaii  steppes. 

The  scene  of  M.  Gautier's  picture  is  in  the 
neighborhood  ot'Trebignc,  and  the  background 
is  formed  by  a  wide  -  stretching  open  plain. 
The  fountain  at  which  the  horses  are  drink- 
ing is  adorned  with  some  remains  of  ancient 
Boman  sculpture,  and  is  evidently  one  of  the 
vebi,iges  of  early  Ulyriau  civilization  which 
are  still  found  in  many  parts  of  Northwestern 
Turkey. 

Tills  picture  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
artist's  travels  In  Eastern  Enrope,  and  shows 
him  to  be  possessed  of  mach  talent,  as  well  as 
of  a  very  praiseworthy  capacity  for  faithful, 
oooBoIentioas  labor.  It  has  been  reproduced, 
in  the  forin  of  engravings,  In  several  French 
and  English  illustrated  journals. 

hs  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Ga- 
tetUdft  Beaux  Aris,  on  Mohummedun  art,  by 
M.  Lavoix,  gives  new  light  upon  the  question 
of  the  employment  of  figures  by  the  Mussul- 
man artist.  It  is  generally  thoughttfaat  tbe  fol- 
lowers of  the  prophet  are  forbidden  in  the  Koran 
to  make  for  themselves  any  graven  im^;e,  or 
likeaMS  of  God,  man,  or  beast,  but  the  Arabic 
word  owoS,  translated  statues,  merely  applies 
to  oertain  sacred  atones  ased  at  altars,  and 
on  which  oil  was  poured  in  aocriflce.  It  is 
only  in  tbe  commentaries  on  the  sacred  vol- 
ume that  painters  are  assigned  to  perdition 
if  they  venture  to  represent  any  animate  ob- 
jects. In  spite,  however,  of  this  prohibition, 
and  the  fearful  consequence  of  disobedience, 
there  were  many  artists  at  different  periods 
among  the  Mussulmans  who  painted  the  hu- 
man form,  and  at  last,  custom  becoming 
stronger  than  religious  prohibition,  figures 
were  everywhere  employed  even  upon  the 
Arab  money,  on  which  portrait-lieods  of  the 
calipliB  were  often  represented.  Animals  also 
were  often  depicted  in  Moresque  decoration. 


gtusix  unb  %  griima. 

TSB  BAIBEUTH  FESTIVAL  AND  THE 
mSEhmQES  OTCLE. 

THE  interest  felt  by  the  world  of  culture 
in  the  art*bsttle  fought  by  Wagner  and 
bis  disciples  is  culminating  in  the  great  na- 
tional stage  •  play,  called  tbe  "  Nibelungen- 
Ring,"  for  which  such  extensive  preparations 
are  being  made  at  Bmreuth,  Germaoy.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  for  several  years 
Wagner  has  been  dcToting  his  whole  ener- 
gies to  eS^ting  this  end ;  that,  after  many 
disappointments  and  delays,  there  seems 
every  probability  that  nert  summer  will  wit- 
ness the  conaammation  of  what  will  gratify 
a  profound  curiosity.  The  most  bitter  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  school  of  music,  while  firm 
in  the  belief  that  for  general  use  and  pleas- 
ure it  will  never  supplant  the  old  established 
forms,  even  if  it  modifies  them,  hare  been 
content  to  rest  tbetr  judgment  of  the  radical 
value  of  its  pretensions  on  the  test  which  tbe 
composer  himself  faas  fuTited  and  prepared. 

The  Wagner  mnsle  has  gradually  forced 
its  way  to  ft  recognized  place  in  the  world, 
not  merely  by  the  determined  pugnacity  of 
its  adherents,  but  by  its  own  intrinsic  worth 
and  power.  For  orchestral  porposes,  its  mer- 
its hare  nerer  been  disputed;  as  operaUo 


form,  the  production  of  "  Lohengrin "  in 
England  and  America  witbin  the  Inst  year 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  lovers  of  music 
in  a  notable  fashion  to  its  astomshing  pos- 
sibilities. The  latest  work  of  the  poet-com- 
poser, based  on  the  great  German  Iliad,  the 
"  Epic  of  the  Nibelungs,"  is  the  final  develop- 
ment of  tbe  school ;  and,  to  present  it  prop- 
erly, a  national  theatre  has  been  built,  and 
tbe  whole  resources  of  Germany  taxed,  the 
most  eminent  vocalists  and  instrumentalislB 
having  contributed  their  services.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  of  rehearsals  now 
going  on  have  been  such  as  to  fully  justify 
expectations  of  tbe  extraordinary  nature  of 
a  work  so  eulosBsl  in  proportion  as  to  re- 
quire four  days  for  its  presentatira.  Before 
saying  something  of  tbe  "  Nibelungen-Bing," 
a  few  words  about  the  general  charaoteris- 
tics  of  the  Wagner  music,  as  opera,  will  be 
of  value  to  make  tbe  matter  clear. 

The  apostles  of  tbe  new  musical  pfailoso- 
phy  hold  that  the  art  is  something  more  than 
a  vehicle  of  the  mere  beautiful  in  sound ; 
thnt  its  highest  function  is  found  in  its  union 
with  poetry,  making  thereby  sometliing  new 
and  different  from  botb,  a  creation  as  unique 
and  perfect  as  that  typified  by  Goethe's  char- 
acter of  Eujjhorion,  in  the  "  Helena."  Music, 
as  Bpesking  the  most  spiritual  language  of  any 
of  the  art-family,  is  thus  burdened  with  tbe 
responsibility  of  raising  the  drama,  the  high- 
est form  of  poetry,  to  its  ultimate  possible 
beauty  and  suggestiveness.  To  make  this 
marriage  perfect  as  an  art-form  the  two  part- 
ners come  as  equals  to  tbe  sacrament,  neitber 
one  being  the  drudge  of  the  other.  Each 
contributes  its  best  to  emancipate  art  from 
its  thralldom  to  the  merely  trivial,  accidental, 
and  commonplace.  To  accomplish  this,  mu- 
sic is  made  to  sacrifice  something  of  its  pow- 
er as  a  merely  so^estive  force,  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  vague  lectures  of  fkncy  and  feel- 
ing, and  forced  to  somethii^  like  deflnlteness 
of  expression  and  meaning.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  merely  used  as  the  organ  of  a  lyric 
emotion,  but  compelled  to  describe  and  color 
thought  in  strict  consonance  with  the  dra< 
matie  porpose  of  the  poetry. 

Id  the  development  of  his  plan,  Wagner 
was  led,  not  arbitrarily,  but  by  a  necessity,  to 
do  away  with  what  was  artificial  and  conven- 
tional in  music.  Tbe  utter  variance  of  music 
and  poetry  was  a  stumbling-block,  to  remove 
which  required  him  to  crush  all  the  hard,  arid 
forma  which  had  previously  existed  in  the  lyr- 
ic drama,  such  as  duets,  ariat,  and  finalea,  set 
with  an  exact  mechanical  precision  in  a  llim- 
sy  web  of  reeilaUvo  laeo,  without  reference  to 
dramatic  economy.  The  musical  energy  is 
made  to  concentrate  in  the  dialogue,  and 
fashioned  entirely  according  to  tbe  require- 
ments of  the  action.  For  set  forms  le  sub- 
stituted tbe  continuous  flow  of  melody,  and 
each  dramatic  element  is  characterized  by  a 
distinct  musical  phrase,  which  comes  into 
play  whenever  the  movoneDt  of  the  story 
calls  it  forth. 

Wagner  was  made  to  believe  that  it  was 
rather  in  the  land  of  mytb  and  legend  than 
that  of  history  or  every -day  life  that  he 
must  seek  tbe  true  material  of  bis  music- 
drama.  Ohsractem  even  in  tbe  near  back- 
ground of  history  are  too  closely  related  to 


our  fiimilrar  surroundings  to  permit  mngic  in 
be  the  artistic  expression  of  the  life  of  trua. 
tion  and  sentiment.  But  with  the  rapie, 
heroic  shapes  of  legend,  the  cose  is  itiM^ 
different.  Here  is  found  adrama  of  tbedeni. 
gods  with  ft  distinct  poetic  atmosphere 
its  own,  and  the  medium  of  music  ceaws  to 
be  an  artificial  medium  for  those  who  dvtH 
in  the  magic  land  of  tbe  imagination. 

In  the  old  German  epoi,  the  "  Lay  of  die 
Nibelungs,"  Wagner  found  the  subject  whidi 
alike  suited  his  lesthetie  theories  nd  Ui 
national  love.  The  story  is  vast  and  tm. 
plicated,  and  it  is  impoisUile  to  do  more  thu 
to  give  some  general  Indications  bow  it  lu 
been  treated  for  masitnl  purposes.  The  lit- 
ter portion  of  tbe  "  NibebiDgen-Lied,"  rcUt- 
itig  to  purely  human  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
vengeance,  is  entirely  untouched,  and  Wag- 
ner's  use  of  the  l^nd  ends  with  thedeitk 
of  SugfrM  and  Bnmhilde^  wUoh  In  tbr 
original  is  followed  by  a  long  and  intaiM- 
ly  dramatic  sequel.  The  trilogy  of  operaj, 
"  Walkiiren,"  "  Siegfried,"  and  "  G5««- 
d&mmerung  "  ("  Dusk  of  the  Gods  "),  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  prologue,  "  Rbeingold,"  vbieh 
furnishes  the  motive  and  gives  tbe  k«;of  the 
whole  drama. 

The  first  scene  of  "Rheingold"  is  laid 
in  the  waters  of  the  river,  where  the  nuadt 
watch  over  a  great  golden  treasure  intrasted 
to  their  keeping,  with  which  mysterious  Fate, 
superior  in  Northern  as  well  as  Greek  mribt 
to  both  gods  and  men,  bas  linked  n%hi;r 
issues.  The  gnome  Albtrieh  ascends  fnin 
his  subterranean  kingdom  to  gain  one  of  tbe 
daughters  of  the  Rhine  to  his  amoronx  pat- 
poses.  To  divert  him  from  his  purpose  thef 
tell  him  of  tbe  fotol  power  of  tbe  gold,  to  exti- 
cise which  all  tbougfatof  love  mustbegivanf. 
The  dwarTa  desire  of  rule  is  exdted,  and  he 
steals  the  tmsnre  from  its  guardians. 

The  spectator  is  next  introduced  to  ibe 
domain  of  Woian  (OdfaiX  the  father  vS  Ibe 
gods,  where  tbe  All-fother  is  sleeping  is  ■ 
meadow.  He  is  awakened  by  his  sponse,  f  bo 
reminds  him  that  .PVeta,  tbe  goddess  of  beau- 
ty, is  in  pledge  to  the  ^ants  for  pajneitaf 
their  labor  fn  building  the  castle  VilWOi, 
and  that  they  demand  either  payment  otfw- 
feiture.  Wotan  discovers  from  logt,  the 
Northern  Uepbistopheles,  or  Satan,  that  tbe 
only  treasure  the  giants  will  accept  is  Ui* 
Nibelung  treasure,  stolen  by  the  gnome 
berich  from  the  Rhine  maidens,  which  bad 
been  transformed  into  a  ring,  at  once  ibe 
nieana  and  symbol  of  nniversal  power. 

Wotan  and  the  other  gods  at  first  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  stealing  the  gold  for  them- 
selves, but  at  Itt^t  conclude  to  accede  to  ibe 
giants'  wish,  and  descend  to  the  subterraneaa 
abodes  for  the  purpose  of  gettii^  the^old 
either  by  fair  or  foui  means.  ASi«ndi,  in  tbe 
mean  time,  by  the  power  of  his  ring,  hu 
subjected  all  tbe  other  dwarfs  to  his  com- 
mand, and  compelled  his  brother.  Mime,  to 
forge  for  bim  a  tarn-oap,  a  helmet  which  has 
the  power  of  making  him  invisible  w  trans- 
fonning  bIm  into  any  otbn*  shape  tt  will. 
The  dwarf  recognises  the  gods,  and  tbreateni 
them  with  the  powers  of  his  ring.  Bat  the 
suaTe  sednotitms  of  Lofft  persuade  bin  to  ex- 
hibit the  possibilities  of  the  magic  hdmeL 
He  transfonns  himself  Into  a  seipent  or 
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dragon,  ob  which  the  gods  seize  him,  drng 
tbe  tarn-cap  fVom  bia  head,  aod  carry  him  to 
the  celestial  abodes. 

Aiberich  is  now  made  to  pre  up  the  ring 
and  the  treMure  vhteh  it  Is  the  key,  hut 
aitaches  his  corse  to  it,  vhieh  should  alvaja 
be  baneful  to  the  possessor.  When  the  ran- 
som is  about  to  be  paid  to  the  giants,  it  is 
Ibund  that  it  does  not  snfflee,  and  Wotm  is 
obliged  to  add  the  helmrt  and  the  ring  to 
complete  the  terms  of  the  agreement  by 
which  Frma  is  to  be  restored.  He  is  then  in- 
formed by  fftrtha,  the  great  earth  -  mother, 
tlie  symbol  of  the  primeval  poner  of  the 
uniTCrse,  that  his  own  avarice  and  iigastice 
threaten  the  end  of  bis  reign  and  tbe  doom  of 
the  celestial  gods,  fixed  by  the  decrees  of  Fate. 

The  "  Walkiiren,"  the  first  drama  of  tbe 
trilogy  proper,  contains  tbe  life  and  death 
of  Sifffmund  and  &tgdiitde.  Wotan,  to  cre- 
ate the  inspired  hero  who  is  to  save  him  from 
tbe  ratal  power  of  tbe  gold  of  the  Nibelungs, 
assumes  human  form  and  begets  twin  chil- 
dren, Siegmvnd  and  ^egdinde.  Separated 
from  his  sister  in  infancy,  tbe  young  hero  has 
been  trained  by  his  father  to  every  feat  of 
manly  strengUi,  and  becomes  tbe  terror  of  all 
bis  enemies.  At  last,  vanquished  by  over- 
whelming odds,  ^egaatad  is  obliged  to  take 
Tefuge  in  tbe  house  of  fftmdhtff  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night.  He  is  protected  by  the  law  of 
hospitality,  bat,  when  he  iipveals  his  advent- 
ures, he  is  recognised  by  bis  host  as  the 
slayer  of  his  fiither  and  brethren,  and  chol- 
lenged  to  fij^t  on  tbe  morrow. 

His  hostess,  in  Ustening  to  his  story,  has 
vague  memories  of  childhood  awakened,  for 
she  is  Si^elinde.  She  tells  how  a  mighty 
stranger  had  entered  the  house  once  on  a 
festiil  occasion,  and  smote  his  sword  into  tbe 
roof-tree,  so  deep  that  none  could  remove  it, 
then  strode  forth  again  without  a  word. 

This  was  Wbian^  who  had  thus  left  his 
sword  for  his  son's  use.  Siegmund  instantly 
seizes  the  hilt  and  wrenches  it  from  its  hold 
in  the  wood,  thus  proving  his  divine  descent 
Between  the  pair,  unknowing  each  other,  a 
great  passion  had  sprnag  up,  and  there  then 
follows  a  love-scene  of  exquisite  beauty,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  fragments  of  tbe 
music  which  have  been  given  at  tbe  Thomas 
concerts. 

In  the  ensuing  combat,  tbe  heart  of  Wo- 
tan  is  on  the  side  of  his  son,  but  Frieka,  his 
spouse,  the  protectre^is  of  the  marriage-vow, 
insists  that  adultery  shall  be  punished,  and 
^tgnumd  is  slain.  AvnAiUf,  the  Valkyrie, 
the  favorite  danghter  of  Wotan,  now  enters, 
and  her  heart  is  toaohed  with  i^ty  at  the 
misfortunes  of  the  pair.  Aa  the  hero  falls, 
pierced  by  Wotan^t  spear,  MttttkUde  seises 
SUffttinde,  bearing  her  babe  unborn,  and  car- 
ries her  off,  followed  by  the  angry  pursuit  of 
the  god,  and  the  wild  outcries  of  her  sisters. 
Wotan't  anger  at  first  threatens  to  divest 
Brunkilde  of  her  divinity  and  leave  her  an 
easy  prey  to  any  who  might  ?eek  her.  But 
b«  remembers  that  she  had  incurred  her  pun- 
ishment in  trying  to  save  her  father  from  hia 
fate  in  spite  of  himself.  He  cannot  revoke  a 
aeotence,  but  he  will  save  her  from  dishon- 
or. He  closes  Brmlhi^de'8  eyes  with  1i  kiss, 
and  entirclea  her  with  a  ring  of  magic  fire. 
Only  the  hero  who  shall  pass  the  flame  shall 


possess  the  slteping  Valkyrie.    With  this 
scene  ends  tbe  first  opera  of  the  trilogy. 

/^egfritd,  the  hero  of  the  second.  Is 
brought  up  as  tbe  child  of  Nature  under  tbe 
care  of  Jtftms  the  dwarf,  for  he  is  tbe  son  of 
&tffmund  and  St^fHutde,  bom  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  eared  for  by  the  compasaionate 
gnome.  IDs  divine  nature  early  declares  it- 
self by  his  lieroic  strength  and  feats  In  arms. 
He  is  the  hwo  to  whose  prowess  the  redemp- 
tion of  gods  and  men  ttma  the  curse  of  gold 
is  reserved.  As  a  mere  youth  he  slays  tbe 
giant  FafntT,  who  in  the  shape  of  a  dragon 
guard?  tlie  Nibelungen  hoard.  He  then  bathes 
in  the  dragon's  blood,  which  renders  him  in-  j 
vulnerable  in  all  spots  except  where  a  flf;- 
leaf  falls  on  his  back.  He  wrests  from  liis 
fallen  foe  the  mngic  ring  and  the  tarn-cnp ; 
and,  as  he  aits  under  the  tree  after  the  vic- 
tory, he  learns  from  the  einging  of  the  birds, 
whose  language  the  poasesston  of  the  ring 
deciphera  for  him,  who  he  is. 

Siegfried't  next  feat  is  to  break  through 
the  ring  of  magic  fire  guarding  the  sleeping 
maiden  and  kiss  her  on  the  lips,  thereby 
arousing  her  from  her  trance.  In  the  pas- 
sion of  the  kiss  the  goddess  is  forgotten  In 
the  woman,  and  BrunhUde  becomes  the 
spouse  of  Siegfried 

In  the  "GStterdilmmerung,"  the  hero 
SSegfiied,  through  the  effect  of  a  love-pbllter, 
is  made  to  forget  his  Valkyr  wife,  and  be- 
comes enamored  with  Chrimhildj  tbe  ^ter 
of  Katff  Quniher  of  Worms.  So  far  does  he 
carry  bis  indifference  and  new  infatuation 
AS  to  accompany  Ouniher  to  Isenstein,  the 
residence  of  tbe  deceived  Valkyrie,  and,  by 
his  magic  powers  of  the  tam-cap  and  the 
ring,  compel  Srunhilde  to  become  Quniher'B 
wife.  Hence  arise  bitter  hate  between  the 
two  female  rivals,  and  the  cause  of  Si^- 
/ried's  death.  Hagen,  one  of  the  Burguii- 
dian  king's  heroes,  half-demon,  half-man,  be- 
ing the  son  of  Aiberich,  wishes,  for  his  own 
purposes,  to  kill  ^egfried,  that  he  may  get 
the  tarn-cap  and  ring,  with  the  treasure  de- 
pendent on  them.  King  Ounther,  through  tbe 
influence  of  the  slighted  BrunhUdt,  is  taken 
into  the  plot,  and  Siegfritd  is  stabbed  in  the 
vulnerable  place  of  the  back,  made  known  by 
Brunkilde,  while  on  a  hunting-excursion. 

The  murdered  hero  is  burned  with  mag- 
nificent pomp  by  his  assassins,  and  Bmnhilde, 
repentant,  her  old  love  surging  back  in  full 
force,  Imps  on  tbe  funeral-pile.  Through  tbe 
ageni^  of  fire  she  is  transformed  ag^  from 
woman  to  goddess,  and  the  two,  purified  from 
earthly  taint,  are  reunited.  With  the  en- 
trance of  Si^ried  into  the  story  commeooefl 
the  reign  of  free  humui  impulse  and  aspira- 
tion, and  the  decadence  of  the  rule  of  Fate 
and  the  ancient  gods.  With  bU  death  the 
twilight  of  the  goda  settles  down  over  tbe 
story.  It  is  impossible  here,  as  also  contrary 
to  the  purpose  of  the  arUoIe,  to  dwell  on  tbe 
profound  meaning  of  the  series  of  myths  em- 
bodied in  the  story  of  the  "  Nibelungen."  The 
beauty  and  poetry  of  the  hidden  purpoi^c  have 
a  clearly-defined  connection  with  the  music, 
and  Wagner  has  done  vastly  more  than  sim- 
ply to  illustrate  a  mythical  narrative  in  the 
language  of  tone.  But,  for  the  present,  what 
we  have  already  said  must  snfBce. 

By  the  OM  of  what  he  calls  leading  mo- 


tives in  the  music,  the  composer  knits  the 
whole  structure  together  into  a  symmetrical 
and  organic  growth.  As  each  important 
character,  on  recurring  action.  Is  introdaced, 
tbe  hearer  recognizes  it  by  Its  cbaraoterisUo 
strain,  and  it  Is  linked  with  what  has  gone 
before.  But  few  chonises  are  used  In  the 
trilogy,  the  principal  ones  being  the  Rhine 
maidens,  the  Valkyries,  and  King  Qunthir't 
warriors.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  no 
duets,  but  only  dialogues,  in  which  the  per< 
sonages  take  part  as  in  speaking.  The  most 
marked  characteristic  of  the  trilogy  is  tbe 
marvelous  use  made  of  the  orchestra,  the  in- 
struments being  made  to  give  coloring  and 
warmth,  to  fill  up  all  the  gaps  of  description, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  play  tlie  purpose  of  the 
chorus  in  the  old  Greek  tragedy. 

So  many  fragments  of  the  "  Nibelungen  " 
triology  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  that 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  marvelous  beauty  of 
the  whole,  though  no  operas  will  so  little 
bear  judgment  by  detached  extracts  as  those 
of  Wagner.  The  power  of  such  works  hinges 
on  the  m»emble,  the  effect  of  the  whole  on 
tbe  imagination  of  the  audience.  The  hints 
derived  from  the  above  imperfect  aynopsis 
of  the  story  will  enable  tbe  reader  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  colossal  nature  of  this  great 
work  of  Wagner.  A  band  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  instruments,  tbe  finest  concentra- 
tion of  talent  in  Germany ;  scenery,  on  an  un- 
precedented scale,  painted  by  tbe  first  artists 
of  Europe;  and  a  theatre  with  the  latest 
stage  ever  built,  will  insure  such  a  presenta- 
tion as  will  make  a  new  era  In  ar^hist0l7. 

Hr.  BiRHT  SiTLLTTAif's  IHehard  III.  ex- 
hibits in  the  main  the  same  qualifications 
displayeil  in  Hamla  and  Richelieu.  The  tarae- 
nesa  which  we  remarked  in  Hamlet  scarcely 
appears  in  Richard,  although  all  the  same 
the  performance  lacks  fire.  One  sees  be- 
fore him  a  broad  and  strongly-marked  per- 
sonation—  a  moving,  stirring,  picturesque 
figure;  he  listens  to  a  clear,  flexible,  and  in- 
telligent reading  of  the  text ;  he  notes  an 
adequate  mastery  of  the  actor's  art  in  all  the 
different  situations  and  scenes  ;  he  finds  that 
all  is  careful,  elaborate,  full  of  emphasis,  and 
tone,  and  color — and  yet  all  the  time  failing 
to  give  tbe  deepest  insight,  and  missing  that 
something  which  thrills  and  takes  command 
of  an  audienoe.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that 
tbe  performance  is  designed  to  seize  upon 
tbe  grosser  instiufita  and  passions  of  the 
listeners.  The  character  !s  depicted  with  all 
ita  darker  tints  strongly  brought  out— tbe 
brutality,  the  fierceness,  the  dark  villainy, 
have  no  gradation  and  no  shading';  all  the 
scheming  and  wicked  features  of  the  charac- 
ter are  delineated  in  every  look  and  motion, 
so  all  may  see  that  this  is  a  villain.  These 
strong  colors,  however,  ful  to  greatly  stir 
the  auditors,  for  there  can  be  no  substitute, 
even  with  the  uncultured  mass,  for  the  pas- 
sion that  flashes  with  true  fire.  The  sum 
of  our  judgment  of  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  there- 
fore, is,  that  he  Is  an  intelligent,  well-trained, 
picturesque  actor,  whose  voice  is  clear  and 
pleasant,  whose  readings  are  good,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  stage  is  complete,  but  whose 
personations  have  neither  great  power  nop 
snbtile  Insight. 
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Mb.  Dalt,  being  prerented  from  opening 
bis  s«Mon  wUb  "Roie  Kichel,"  rerired  the 
popular  comedy  of  "  Saratoga  "  for  the  occa- 
sion. We  had  hoped  that  the  prepoaterouB 
noDsease  of  this  play  vas  forever  buried,  but 
what  is  evil  in  the  dramatic  world  is  apt  to 
have  a  very  tenacious  life.  It  is  too  late  to 
criUcise  *'  Saratoga."  Every  theatre  -  goer 
knows  that  it  is  like  the  whole  army  of 
American  comedies  iu  its  amazing  unlike- 
neSB  to  any  thing  in  American  society,  and 
that  it  is  made  up  from  innamerable  frag- 
ments derived  from  time -honored  Eogliah 
farces,  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  dramatic  Jo- 
seph's coat  of  many  colors.  It  is  a  play  that 
people  laugh  at  heartily,  but,  while  a  man  of 
judgment  may  laugh,  he  can  at  the  same 
time  but  feel  irritated  that  snob  stuff  should 
be  oflbred  as  a  picture  of  maaners.  If  the 
author,  now,  would  only  eall  It  a  burlesque  or 
ft  faroei  no  i^justiee  would  be  done  either  to 
art  or  to  society.  Hr.  Daly's  aetors  give 
{p>od  elbet  to  the  nonsense,  and  rarely  fait 
to  make  tbe  burlesque  any  less  palpiU>l7  fool- 
bb  than  tbe  author  deigned. 


FL0WES8  AND  PLANTS  IN  WABS- 
INOTON. 

To  the  EdUor  of  Appleton^  Journal. 

Sut :  Some  weeks  since  your  Joimitu.  oon- 
tuned  an  earnest  plea  for  floral  decoration  in 
oities. 

A  tolerably  large  acquaintance  with  Ameri- 
can oities  has  shown  me  none  in  which  there 
is  BO  much  "  window  "  and  '*  front-yard  "  gar- 
dening as  in  Washington.  There  are  many 
towns  in  the  South  and  some  dties  where,  at 
certain  sensons  of  the  year,  one  walks  the 
streets  enveloped  in  an  aroma  of  fragrant  na- 
tive flowers,  shrubs,  and  vines. 

It  is  not  that  In  Washington,  however,  the 
flowers,  vines,  shrubs,  uid  trees  cultivated  are 
not  mwely  such  as  are  indigenous  to  the  local- 
ity ;  they  are  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Ibtrdly  does  a  plant  (I  use  the  word  generi- 
oally  for  vegetable  growth)  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  florists*  catalogues  before  you  be- 
gin to  see  it  in  the  windows  or  door-yards  of 
tbe  city,  according  to  its  hardiness  and  the  re- 
quirements of  its  nature. 

Undoubtedly  this  ia  very  largely  due  to  tbe 
presence  here  of  the  "  Congressional,"  "  Agri- 
eultnral,"  and  "  Propagating"  Gardens,  where- 
ta  novelties  are  constantly  being  tested,  and 
wbenoe  Congressmen  and  executive  officers  of 
the  government,  under  certain  restriotioBS  and 
regulations,  obtain  slips  and  seeds  for  thwr 
own  use  or  tbat  of  their  frienda. 

Something,  too,  is  due  to  our  peculiar  cli- 
mate that  gives  us  such  memorable  springs 
and  fails.  Mr.  Smith,  pf  the  Congressional 
Chu^en,  points  out  three  trees  near  the  en- 
trance of  one  of  the  buildings,  the  respective 
habitats  of  whieh  are  Japan,  the  Crimea,  and 
Maryland. 

But  when  all  allowance  for  climate  and  ao- 
oessible  gardens  has  been  made,  there  remains 
tbe  moral  or  nsthetio  reason  of  this  universal- 
ity of  flower-culture.  I  will  not  say  tbat  tbat 
reason  is  larger  in  Washington  than  elsewhere. 
I  only  leave  you  to  your  own  Inferences. 

.  The  fact  is,  there  is  not  a  two-room  "  shan- 
ty "  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  dwelt  in  by 
blacks,  who  (as  gender  determines)  wash  or 


wJUfawosh,  that  hasn't  |pt  at  least  Its  hanging- 
basket  bright  with  geraniums  and  lobelia,  aod 
graceful  with  pendulous  moneywort  and  tra- 
desoantia.  And  from  tbst  up  and  on — to  whole 
house-fronts  alive  with  flowers,  yards  beauti- 
fied with  beds,  and  chimneys  covered  with 
wistaria  and  the  Virginia  creeper.  The  ivies, 
too,  that  farther  north  fare  badly,  are  here  lux- 
uriant beyond  description.  The  chapel  at  Oak 
Hill  Cemetery,  and  tbe  lodge  at  the  Olenwood 
entry  to  the  Soldiers*  Home,  no  one  can  forget 
who  has  ever  seen  them.  There  is  an  immense 
amount  of  ugly  brick-and-mortar  here  tbat 
fljtds  Ita  roUon  titn  In  the  screen  of  Ivy  it 
supports. 

Bingolarly  happy  Is  Washington,  too.  In 
i^ont-yards. 

The  founders  of  the  elt^  "mode  broad  its 
ways,"  The  narrowest  streets  were  eigh^ 
feet  from  bnildlng-line  to  buil^ng-line,  and 
the  avenues,  which  traverse  at  various  angles 
the  rectangles  made  by  the  streets,  vary  in 
width  from  ughty-flve  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  these  distances  were 
enormous,  useless,  and  a  waste.  It  impov- 
erished abutters  to  pave  them ;  and  when 
paved  it  surpassed  civic  ability  to  keep  them 
in  repur.  So  in  winter  they  were  mud,  in 
aommer  they  were  dust. 

Six  or  seven  yeara  ago  Congress  authorized 
tbe  parking  of  the  CMlrv  of  the  streets  (or 
most  of  them).  One  or  two  suoh  "parks** 
were  made— that  is  to  say,  stones  were  put 
down  on  each  side  of  the  street,  and  for  a 
breadth  of  twenty  feet  in  tbe  middle  turf.  It 
was  soon  a  question  which  was  the  barer  and 
more  disagreeable,  tite  pavement  or  the  park- 
ing. 

In  the  process  of  time  there  came  to  us — 
what  1  believe  you  have  heard  of  in  New  York 
—a  "Board  of  Public  Works."  One  of  that 
board  had  an  idea — ^he  knew  what  to  do  with 
these  dreary  widths  of  street  and  avenue — and 
he  and  bis  fttllow-members  did  it. 

First,  they  put  the  carriage-way  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  and  narrowed  it  to,  say,  from 
thirty  to  fifty  Ihet  In  width ;  then  they  put 
twelve  to  twenty  fbet  of  aldewalk  on  each  side; 
and  then  the  rest  of  the  street  was  put  into 
parking  In  front  of  and  adjoining  each  house. 
A  strip  of  from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  widtli  was 
thus  added  to  each  house-lot.  It  was  turfed 
by  "  the  board,"  and  sometimes  fenced.  Tbat 
done,  their  supervision  ceased.  The  house- 
owner  had  as  absolute  jurisdiction  over  it  as 
if  be  bad  bought  it,  eioept  that  he  could  not 
build  upon  it.  He  might  put  flowers,  foun- 
tains, trees,  in  it.  And,  I  may  add,  he  did. 
These  ftxmt-lots,  these  grass-plots,  are  oared 
for  even  by  the  humblest  householder,  where- 
as with  the  centre-parking  there  was  no  one 
to  water  and  shear  and  roll  and  manure  it; 
but  each  house-width  of  the  side-parking  has 
Ita  custodian  and  curator.  • 

Taste  has  been  cultivated,  the  appearance 
of  the  streets  baa  been  benefited,  and  the 
public  health  promoted.  All  the  advantages 
of  free  circulation  of  air  that  come  from 
broad  streets  are  conserved,  as  well  as  the 
great  protection  afforded  by  them  agunst  the 
spread  of  fire ;  while  the  cost  of  expanded 
carriage-ways,  breeding  dust  and  mire,  is  done 
away ;  and  tbe  many  hygienic  infiuenoes  that 
come  from  grass  and  plants  are  secured.  And 
all  this,  mind  you,  is  not  done  for  the  benefit 
of  our  Fifth -Avenue  people  (whoever  they 
may  be)  alone,  but  for  the  **  common  people.** 
Imagine  a  London  *'  navvy,"  or  a  ITew  Tork 
"'longshoreman,"  or  a  Philadelphia  *'ooal- 
heaver,"  living  in  a  house  with  from  ten  to 
forty  feet  of  frront  -  yard,  green  with  gmu. 
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splendid  with  foliage  and  plants,  and  paN 
finned  with  maddra-vlne  I 

It  can't  be  done,  unless  you  have  so  inu^ 
nation  as  tremendous  as  the  asserted  nnngth 

of  tbo  Eeeley  motor. 

But  our  Washington  "nnakilled  libor" 
lives  with  just  suoh  eurronndings. 

Wherefore,  I  rejoice  over  this  our  ci^iul 
city — as  I  know  you  would  if  you  could  m  it, 

WASHiMeToiT,  SQitember  10, 181ft. 


OUB  PASZa  LSTTMS. 

I WENT  a  tew  days  ago  to  y\A\  tbe  pn>- 
rama  of  '*  The  Biege  of  Paris,"  now  U- 
ing  executed  in  the  vast  building  oi^intll;  oe- 
copied  by  "  Les  Pompes  FnndbroB,"  wbioh  it 
destined  for  Amerieo.   The  great  snooeiB  oftlM 
panorama  of  the  same  subject,  on  the  ChiDps- 
Elys4es,  evidently  fired  the  American  soul  vitb 
a  desire  to  possess  tbe  like,  and  negotiitioDi  of 
all  kinds  were  opened,  respecting  not  onlj 
already  existing  picture,  but  another  oftheunu 
subject  by  the  same  artist,  M.  Philippoteani. 
The  first  idea  was  found  to  be  impracticable. 
The  Oompagnie  CMn^rale  des  Panoramu  n- 
fiised  tooell  their  i^otnre  except  at  apiieefii 
beyond  that  p^d  for  its  ezeoi^on,  u  its  pov- 
ers  of  attraeUon  were  in  no  wise  dimdnidied 
the  lapse  of  two  years  slnoe  the  date  at  whidi 
it  had  first  been  exhibited.  Notwithstasdinc 
the  high  prices  charged  for  admission,  it  cod- 
tinues  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  and  beit- 
freqnented  of  all  tbe  sights  of  Paris.  Tbta 
U.  Philippoteaux  waa  applied  to,  bat  Im 
oould  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  punting 
tbe  picture  anywhere  but  In  the  bnildim  I 
wherein  It  was  to  be  exhibited,  aod  hepou-  I 
tively  refused  to  take  a  journey  to  New  y«l 
for  the  purpose.    The  enterprise  waa  fiaallr 
confided  to  Colonel  Lienard,  its  present  <&• 
rector,  and,  under  his  intelligent  and  skiUM 
management,  the  gigantic  picture  iaia^dlyip- 
proaching  completion.   The  mechanical 
cullles  of  the  work  have  been  marrdooitr 
overcome.   The  ^ant  canvas  Is  atretded  flat 
on  the  floor  of  the  great  bnilding  »fpnpn^ 
to  tbe  enterprise.    As  aoon  as  a  portion  (rf'  tlM 
painting  of  suflldent  dinaenuona  is  coc^ttt^ 
the  surface  ia  covered  with  paper,  and  theta- 
ished  port  is  rolled  np,  thus  bringing  u 
painted  section  of  the  canvas  within  read  <^ 
the  artist's  brush.    The  finished  picture  viH 
be  three  hundred  metres  long,  and  overfifleea 
wide.  It  will  be  even  flner  than  its  prototyp* 
in  the  Champs-£lys6es,  being  taken  fr(niafi> 
better  point  of  view— namely,  the  Pmaeian  bd- 
teries  on  the  heights  of  Chatillon.  whidi  cva^ 
looked  tH  Paria  and  it*  enTirons,  snd  titn 
which  a  superb  view  of  th«  whole  tS^  coidA 
be  obUdned.  A  peculiar  fbatnre  of  this  exhi- 
bition will  be  the  introduotion  of  life-«i««I 
flgnres,  in  papUr  mAehi,  of  men  and  horses,  bj 
which  the  eye  will  be  insensibly  carried  £fMn 
the  reality  to  the  pslntinif.   These  figures  an 
modeled  with  painstaking  accuracy,  and  an 
even  startlingly  life-like.    Special  messengen 
have  been  dispatched  to  Mets  for  tbe  neces- 
sary Prusaiau  nnifonne,  helmets,  weapons, 
etc.   Tbe  artistic  part  of  the  panorama  bai 
been  confided  to  a  oorpa  of  artists,  among 
which  are  some  of  the  leading  exhibitors  at  tin 
Salon  of  this  year,  and  notably  M.  Betsellier, 
whose  |lne  equestrian  portnUt  of  Marshal  Hae- 
Hahon  was  so  much  admired.   Over  fosr  fans* 
dred  skstohes  were  painted  to  aerve  ai  models 
for  the  noA.  The  panorama  Is  to  be  shipped 
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OD  the  8th  of  October,  and  U  to  be  first  ex- 
hibited in  New  York;  it  ie  then  to  be  tnuu- 
ftmd  to  PUladelpkia  for  the  C«nt«tuiiaL 

Glac^  Brothen  publish  tUs  week  "  The 
Tnudng  Booms  of  Psris,*'  lay  M .  A.  de  Satnt- 
JlIUd,  TUseurionsirorkooiitiUnsalistofOTer 
fonr  hundred  of  the  beat  fencers  in  Paris,  to- 
gether Tith  biograpbioal  aketches  of  one  bun- 
red  of  the  moi(  oelebrated  among  them,  in- 
«lading  th*  notorioas  daeUst  Paul  de  Caaaa- 
fnac.  It  is,  moreover,  embelliahed  with  a  fVon- 
tispieoe  and  thirty  portraits,  etobed  by  Cour- 
trf,  and  oomprising  likeneasea  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  the  Dakea  d'Aomale  and  de  Chartree, 
CarolUB  Duran,  etc.  Fame  Jouvet  &  Co.  an- 
Bomiee  the  speedy  terminaUoo  of  "  Tbe  Pop- 
ular Hiatory  of  Franoe,"  by  Henri  Hartio, 
which  they  hare  beui  isaainfr  in  nombera  for 
soma  time  past.  The  flrsfc  three  volamea  are 
OQt,  and  the  fourtli  and  flftb,  vbieh  oomplete 
the  work,  are  ahortly  to  appear.  Daeher  A 
Co.,  the  arobiteotural  publishers,  are  about  to 
taaue  "The  New  Opera-Hoose  of  Paris,"  by 
Charles  Gamier,  the  architect  thereo  f.  It  will  in- 
olnde  full  and  exbaostive  notices  of  tbe  statues, 
broosea,  pdotings,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  arobiteotural  details  of  the  building. 
Michel  h6vy  has  just  pablisbed  a  novel  by 
Qeor([e  Sand,  entitled  "  Tbe  Two  Brothers ; " 
and  one  of  those  morality-aod-water  produc- 
tions peculiar  to  that  dirision  of  French  litera- 
ture which  ia  intended  for  young  iprls,  entitled 
"  The  Book  of  a  Mother,"  whiob  consisU  of 
dissertatioQB  on  dolls,  atory- books,  matri- 
mony, and  other  kindred  anbjeots.  The  noto- 
rioas Madame  Battain  kaa  given  to  the  world 
a  new  volunw  of  poetiy,  entitled  The  Shadow 
of  Dea^"  E.  Plon  lua  just  issued  a  charm- 
ing book  entitled  "  Portraita  of  Great  Ladies," 
by  tbe  Baron  Imbert  de  Ssint-Amsnd,  which 
includes  biographical  sketches  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  YaUiire,  the  Duchess  de  Berri, 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  Princess  de  Lamballe, 
and  others. 

In  default  of  a  present  court  and  aoTereign, 
ve  leara  oocaaionally  some  aueodotes  respect- 
ing the  royalty  of  the  past.   The  following 
story  is  told  of  the  Duchess  de  Bern:  She 
waa  extremely  fond  of  Dieppe,  and  pasaed  a 
great  deal  of  her  time  there  in  anmmer ;  indeed, 
it  ia  said  that  the  town  owes  to  her  foalering 
patronage  the  establiahment  of  the  workshops 
ibr  the  prodnetion  of  those  exqulute  ivory 
oarvinga  which  are  well  known  to  every  stran- 
ger that  ever  tarried  at  Dieppe.   One  aammer 
eTeninr  a  fisherman  met  a  plunly- dressed 
lady  walking  alone  on  tbe  beach.   He  ventured 
to  aooost  her,  saying  that  he  had  a  petition 
which  be  wished  to  present  to  the  Duchess  de 
Berri,  but  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  orderto  do  so.    "  Did  you  ever  see  the 
daohessl "  asked  the  lady.  "  No,"  was  tbe  an- 
swer, "  but  I  am  told  that  she  is  deuced  ugly.*' 
*'  Give  me  the  petition,  at  all  events,"  said  his 
(juestioner,  "audit  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  prinoesB  herself."   Tbe  fisherman  com- 
plied with  the  request,  and  a  few  dmya  later  he 
WAS  summoned  to  the  villa  of  the  dnohese. 
What  was  hU  dismay,  on  being  Introdnced  to 
the  presenoB  of  the  princess,  to  And  that  she  was 
tli«  person  to  whom  he  bad  given  his  petition  I 
He  oommenced  to  stammer  forth  some  iucobe- 
rent  excuse,  but  Marie  Caroline  interrapted 
him.    "Tour  petition  U  granted,"  she  aaid, 
smiling,  "  and  henceforth,  when  people  aay 
tlut  tbe  DuohesB  de  Berri  has  an  ugly  face, 
do  you  add,  *  But  she  bsa  also  a  kind  heart  1  * " 
The  reply  of  a  mayor  of  a  small  provincial 
town  to  King  Louih  Philippe  has  also  been 
q^uoted  recently.    The  avarice  of  tbe  good 
Ung,  as  is  well  known,  was  proveihial.  One 
Aa^,  vbile  in  one  ttf  hla  royal  progreaaes 


throughout  Franoe,  he  presented,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  a  rich  flag  to  tbe  municipality 
of  some  town  whereat  he  had  halted.  The 
mayor  received  the  preuoua  giit  with  an  elab- 
orate apeeob  of  thanks.  As  he  continued  to 
hold  it,  the  Ung  said  to  him:  "Monsieur  le 
Maire,  I  fear  that  yoa  will  find  that  flag  very 
heavy."  "  O  sire,"  reaponded  Humidor, with 
a  profound  obeisance, "  the  gifts  of  your  mijes- 
ty  are  nmer  heavy  1 " 

M.  Villemeesant  has  recently  oommenced 
in  the  Ftfwv  tbe  second  series  of  his  smnslng 
"  Memoirs  of  a  Journalist,"  and  has  conse- 
crated tbe  first  two  or  three  numbers  to  his 
friend  and  collaborator,  Jules  Leoomte.  From 
an  article  on  Rachel,  published  by  ti.  Le- 
comte  in  the  Figaro,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
the  great  actress,  he  quotes  the  following  cu- 
rious anecdote : 

"  A  few  days  after  tbedeatb  of  fflng  Louis 
Philippe,  tbe  Prince  de  Joinville  brought  to 
his  mother  a  drawing  wUoh  he  bad  just  fin- 
ished. This  admirably-executed  design  rep- 
resented an  allegorical  group.  In  the  upper 
part  to  the  right  was  seen  St.  Louis,  covered 
with  tbe  royal  mantle  spotted  with  ^eurt'dt- 
Ui,  and  kneeling  before  the  Virgin,  the  tradi- 
tionary protectress  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Prance. 
Far  off,  and  in  the  gnise  of  an  angel,  vaguely 
abadowed  forth  amid  the  clouds,  appeared  the 
soul  of  Louis  Philippe,  soaring  toward  tlie 
skies.  And  beneath  the  cloud  lay  a  tossed 
and  stormy  sea,  on  whioh  fl.oated  the  ship  of 
state  beaten  by  the  tempestuous  wavea. 

"This  drawing,  whiohwaaexeeoted  in  India 
ink,  was  sent  to  Paris  by  the  widowed  queen, 
to  be  engraved.  The  royal  artist  had  intend- 
ed it  fbr  hia  mother*8  prayer-book,  but  the 
queen  desired  to  possess  several  reprodne- 
tions  of  it.  One  of  the  best  engravers  of 
Paris  had  the  work  oonflded  to  him,  and  twen- 
ty oopiea  only  of  the  impression  were  atntok 
off. 

"  The  orders  of  Merie  Am^lie  were  carried 
out  with  rigorous  exactness.  The  twenty 
plates  were  forwarded  to  London,  the  engraver 
not  daring  to  retain  even  a  aingle  one  for  bim- 
Belf.  On  the  back  of  the  engraving  could  be 
read,  in  fao-simile,  the  following  lines  which 
the  queen  had  written  beneath  the  touching 
gift  of  her  son ;  '  The  king  shall  disappear  in 
hia  atreogth  and  in  hia  gloiy,  and  the  nations 
ahaU  be  covered  with  moiuidng.' 

"Mademoiselle  Baebet  learned,  heaven 
knows  how,  all  these  particulars.  She  ardent- 
ly desired  to  possess  one  of  these  rare  plates, 
and  she  wrote  on  tbe  subject  to  General  de 
Bomigny.  Tbe  request  was  submitted  to  the 
queen,  who  returned  the  following  anawer: 
*  Mademoiselle  Eaohel  shall  have  the  engrav- 
ing on  the  day  of  her  conversion  to  Catholi- 
cism.' " 

Several  anecdotes  of  Bachel  follow.  M. 
de  VlllemesBant  speaks  of  her  passion  for 
playing  carda,  and  says :  "  She  seized  every 
occasion  to  organize  a  game.  But  if  she  lost 
twen^  or  thirty  sous  she  became  extnmely 
angry.  One  evening  ahe  left  the  table  ai^ 
broke  np  the  game,  exclwming  againat  every 
one.  An  hour  later  her  brother  entered ;  he 
came  to  ask  her  for  four  hundred  doUan,  a 
sum  of  wliioh  he  declared  he  was  in  the  great- 
est need,  and  she  gave  it  at  onoe  and  without 
hesitation. 

"  She  invented  one  day  a  new  and  exqui- 
site style  of  bath.  It  consisted  of  perfumed 
soap-ands  beaten  with  wires  till  the  bath-tub 
was  filled  to  the  brim  with  a  anowy  scented 
foam.  She  loved  to  plunge  into  this  masB  of 
pearly  bubbles,  and  these  baths  were  her  fa^ 
vorite  form  of  refined  toilet  luxury. 

"  Her  orthogn^hy  waa  never  beyond  re- 


proach. One  day,  wishing  to  thank  the  Min- 
ister of  tbe  Interior,  M.  Bouebe,  for  aome  of- 
ficial favor,  ahe  wrote  him  a  letter  whioh  ahe 
showed,  bejfore  sending,  to  Anino  Honaaaye. 
He  advlaed  iLcr  to  rewrite  it  for  the  purpose  of 
oorreetingaondtyftnlts  in  the  spelling.  *Bahl 
let  it  go,*  she  cried ;  '  It  will  only  look  all  the 
more  sincere." " 

Tbe  dramatic  event  of  the  past  week  has 
been  the  rtnirh  of  MademoiBelle  Delaporte,  at 
the  Oymnase,  in  the  riU  of  livu-Iivu.  Origi- 
nally written  for  her,  and  afterward  created 
by  Mademoiselle  Desclie,  who  made  the  part 
peculiarly  her  own,  she  bss  often  played  like 
characters  in  Bussia,  but  never  before  in  Paris. 
It  is  ssid  tbst  she  undertook  the  task  with  the 
greatest  relnctance,  dreading  the  effect  on  the 
audience  of  the  souvenirs  of  her  brilliant  and 
regretted  predecessor.  The  event  showed 
that  she  was  more  than  half  right.  In  tbe 
fint  two  aots  she  lacked  the  requisite  grace 
and  vivadty  for  the  proper  embodiment  <^  the 
spoiled,  petted,  frivoloua  heroine.  But  when 
the  more  tragic  scenes  were  reached,  and  wlien 
guilt,  and  sorrow,  and  remorse,  became  the 
portion  of  poor  little  liw-Hvu,  her  acting 
was  marveloosly  forcible  and  real.  She  is  a 
great  aotrsBS  despite  her  plain  face  and  her 
lack  of  taste  in  dress,  and  she  will  fill  a  niche 
in  tbe  Gymnase  that  baa  been  too  long  left 
vacant.  Coquelin  the  younger,  who  left  the 
Com6die  Fran^aise  in  a  pet  beoauae  Sarah 
Bernhardt  was  named  tociHain  instead  of 
him,  has  made  his  d^but  at  the  Yari^t^s,  in  a 
piece  oalled  "  La  Guigne."  The  play  waa  a 
failure,  and  the  style  of  the  young  aotor,  bred 
amid  the  refined  tradltiona  and  acholariy 
graosa  of  La  Comidie,  waa  found  to  be  aa 
much  out  of  place  at  Les  Yari4t<s  as  blue-sesl 
Johannisberg  would  be  in  a  mm-shop.  He 
will  have  to  vulgarize  himself  if  he  wishea  to 
make  a  place  for  himself  at  tbe  Yari^t^  Tha 
Bouffes  Parisiens  and  the  BenfuBsmice  reopen 
this  evening,  tbeflrst  with  Theo  in  the  "  Jolle 
Parftimeuse,"  end  the  latter  with  "Girofli- 
Girofia."  Hadame  Theo  is  engaged  at  the 
Bouffes  for  three  years,  at  the  by  no  means  as- 
tounding salary  of  three  hundred  doUors  per 
month.  The  Odiion  and  the  Ambigu  are  now 
the  only  leading  theatres  of  Paris  that  remain 
dosed.  M.  Yaldejo,  a  young  provincial  tenor, 
aang  for  a  ftw  nights  at  the  Op^  Comlqne 
last  week  with  great  ancoeaa,  in  "  Zampa  " 
and  "La  Dame  Blanche."  He  goes  to  Lyons 
to  flilflll  a  previoua  engagement,  but  retnma 
to  the  Op^ra  Comiqne  aa  a  permanent  pm- 
tionnawt  next  spring.  Mademoiselle  Jeanne 
Samory,  who  haa  just  made  so  brilliant  a 
dSmttX  theComidie  Franfaise  (her  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage),  is  a  niece  of  tbe  cele- 
brated Augustine  Brohan.  It  is  predicted 
that  she  will  prove  a  dangerous  riv^  to  Croi- 
zette.  The  "  Jeanne  d'Arc  "  of  Mermet  ia 
in  active  preparation  at  the  Grand  Op^ra. 
Faure  ia  to  personate  Charla  VIZ.,  Miolan 
Carvalho  is  to  be  Agna  Sord,  and  Mademoi- 
selle Erauss  the  Jmuu. 

Loot  H.  Hoofib. 


Mb.  Hbitbt  NavtLLX,  the  energetic  mana- 
ger of  the  Olympic,  is  about  to  do  a  rematk- 
able  thing.  True,  be  is  not  going  to  swim 
acrosfl  the  Britiah  Channel  either  in  a  Boyton 
suit  or  in  pure  notoro/iStw.  His  will  be  a  much 
different  achievement.  He  is  on  the  point  of 
playing  BpUrVy  in  "  The  Tioket-of-Leave 
Man  "  for  the  thousandth  time.  JM,  yon  of 
oonrse  know,  is  Mr.  Neville's  original  cbarae- 
ter,  and  very  pathetically  and  forcibly  does 
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he  sustaiu  it.  The  revival  of  the  piece  at  his 
thottra  has  turned  out  a  trump  oard ;  it  has 
already  run  over  tbree  hundred  nights.  At 
the  Strand  we  still  hare  '*  Weak  Woman*' 
and  Ur.  Famie*s  burlesque  of  "Neme^," 
and  these,  during  the  last  veek  or  two,  have 
been  preceded  by  a  very  fhnny  little  fiww— all 
fanes  are  not  fUnny — called  "  Two  to  Oae,"  a 
title  which  ia  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
plot  turns  upon  the  lovea  of  two  hooae-maida 
for  one  man  in  livery.  It  ia  by  "  Mr,  Arthur 
Clements,"  othervise  Mr.  Baker,  the  dramatic 
oritio  of  the  Hovr,  which  ""daily,"  by-the- 
way,  atill  lags  behind  wofully.  Another  play 
which  is  having  a  long  run — as  I  write,  its  one- 
hundred  -  and  -  thirty  -  ninth  representation  is 
about  to  take  place — ia  Mr.  Halliday'a  adapta- 
tion of  "  Nicholas  Niokloby."  This  is  being 
given  at  the  Adelphi,  and  waa  shortly  to  hare 
made  way  for  an  adaptation,  also  by  Mr.  Hal- 
lldqr,  of  "  Martin  Cbuadewit."  As,  however, 
that  gentleman  is  oonflned  to  his  bed,  and  has 
been  ordered  rest,  It's  probable  be  won't  be 
able  to  finish  the  pieoe  for  soma  time  yet. 
Many  of  your  readers  who  know  Ur.  Halliday 
as  the  genial  president  of  the  Savage  Club  will 
■hare  in  my  regret  at  his  illnesa. 

Superstitious  people — those  people,  as  Mr. 
H.  J,  Byron  has  described  them,  who,  If  they 
go  under  a  ladder  and  a  briok  falla  on  them, 
blame  the  ladder,  and  not  the  brick — are  be- 
ginning to  shake  their  heads  and  declare  that 
the  Mirror— the  old  Holbom — never  can  be 
kept  up  to  the  psying  point.  Well,  they  have 
good  reason  to  look  upon  it  just  now  as  a 
house  of  ill-omen,  for  its  lessee,  Mr.  Horace 
Wigan,  has  certainly  made  afiatco.  He  has 
withdrawn  "The  Deteotrve"  (which  was  a 
tm  sDcecss),  and  produced  a  tranalatio'n  of  an 
old  French  drama—"  The  Dogs  of  St.  Ber- 
nard." He  has  done  this  in  order  to  show  off 
some  splendid  canine  specimens  which  he  haa 
brought  over  fh>m  PsHs ;  but,  unfortunately, 
these  same  canine  specimena — and,  you  must 
knoWf  they  are  very  important  characters  In 
tiie  play — won't  aot ;  indeed,  when  I  saw  them, 
they  went  through  their  parts  so  reluctantly 
that^hsd  they  been  human  beings,  they  would 
inevitahly  have  been  hissed  off  the  stage — or, 
as  a  "pro."  would  put  it,  "goosed."  The 
play  itself,  too,  has  no  earthly  interest ;  it  is 
as  unreal  as  can  be.  The  plot  turns  upon  a 
ftlse  charge  of  murder  brought  by  s  wicked 
captain  against  a  young  artist,  of  whose  wife 
he  is  anamored,  and  whom  ha  wiahes  to  car- 
17  off.  The  principal  dog-actor  is  the  means 
of  saving  this  young  man's  life  as  he  Is  flying 
from  pursuit — at  least,  so  we  ore  told,  but  we 
don't  see  him  do  it ;  and  the  same  dog  also 
saves  the  life  of  a  baby  who  is  hanging  over  a 
yawning  abyss — that  we  do  see  him  do.  Alto- 
gether, the  sooner  "The  Dogs  of  St.  Ber- 
nard" is  withdrawn,  the  better  for  the  man- 
agement. This  will  be  done  very  soon,  for 
a  now  piece  by  Mr.  Wigan  himself— its  title  is 
"  Self" — is  annonnoed. 

It  would  seem  that  the  chiua  mania  has  ex- 
tended even  to  his  holiness  the  pope— that  is, 
If  a  dignitary  of  our  Church— Archdeacon 
Matthias — is  to  be  credited.  The  archdeacon 
haa  written  to  that  most  bigoted  of  Protestant 
sheets,  the  Bods,  to  assure  the  worid  that, 
when  be  was  in  a  Burslam  pottcry-manufbo- 
tory  recently,  he  was  shown  some  dinner- 
plates  which  the  pope  had  ordered,  and  which, 
be  was  told,  would  cost  his  holiness  twenty 
pounds  each.  The  reverend  gentleman's  ar- 
gument, of  course,  is  that  the  pope  lives  very 
extravagantly.  I'm  not  a  Boman  Catholic 
myself,  but  I  should  juat  like  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion— Don't  the  Protestant  bishops  do  ditto  1 
Ur.  Wholley,  M.  P.,  who  sees  a  popish  plot 


in  every  thing,  can  answer  the  query  if  he 
likes. 

Some  miniature  copies  of  tbe  Bible — in- 
deed, according  to  the  publishers,  the  Oxford 
UnWeruty  Press,  the  smallest  that  have  ever 
yet  been  issued— have  just  been  pnt  into  cir- 
culation here.  Though  each  of  them  meas- 
ures only  four  and  one-half  by  three  and  three- 
quarters  by  one-half  inohes,  and  weighs,  when 
hound  in  limp  morocco  -  leather,  something 
under  three  and  one-half  ounces,  tbe  type  Is 
quite  clear,  and  rendable  to  ordinary  eyes. 
They  are  printed  on  very  thin  India  paper,  and 
altofretber  ore  quite  curiosities  in  their  way,  as 
Oaxton  would  admit  if  he  could  only  see 
them,  for  not  even  he,  I'm  Bure,oould  have 
foreseen  that  the  art  of  printing  would  be 
brought  to  such  perfection. 

I  have  juBt  had  tbe  misfortune  to  witness  the 
most  vulgar  dramatic  performance  I  ever  saw  on 
the  English  or  any  other  stage.  A  ftw  evenings 
ago  there  was  produced  at  the  little  Charing 
Cross  TheatJO  a  very  weak  and  coarse  adap- 
tation of  a  very  weak  and  stupid  French  opera 
iot(^0.  It  is  called  "  Dagobert,"  and  the  mu- 
sic (which  is  second  rate  all  through)  ia  by 
Hervi.  The  librettist  of  the  English  version 
is  a  Mr,  Bichard  Sellman — a  gentleman  who 
ought  to  go  at  once  and  hide  bis  head  under  a 
buahel  or  any  thing  else  that  may  happen  to 
be  handy.  The  puns  are  bad,  the  jokes  are 
bad,  the  whole  book  is  bad.  As  for  the  plot, 
that  is  ludicrous  enough  in  all  conscience.  Mr, 
Sellman  himself  aball  tetl  it : 

"  On  the  day  the  opera  commences  Dago- 
bert is  about  to  be  married  to  tbe  Princess 
Fleur  d' Amour,  daughter  of  the  all-powcrftil 
monarch  of  Trafalgabar.  He  Is  preparing  for 
her  reception,  when  arrives  upon  the  scene, 
much  to  his  diseomfiturs,  Mdlle,  Cun%onde, 
a  country  lass,  who  holds  his  pledge  to  make 
her  Queen  of  France,  and  to  whom  be  had 
promised  to  coneeorate  thla  day,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  feast  of  Baochua — a  feast  famous  in 
the  days  of  Dagobert.  She,  finding  his  wed- 
ding-dress, begins  to  suspect  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, and,  determining  to  foil  him,  makes  a 
parcel  of  his  wedding-suit,  and  takes  it  away 
with  her,  leaving  in  its  place  the  costume  of  a 
Bacchante,  The  arrival  of  the  princess  and 
suite  being  announced,  he  is  forced  to  receive 
her  in  bis  dressing-gown.  Tbey  are  all  great- 
ly disgasted  at  such  a  proceeding,  but  at  bis 
request  the  bridal  party  accord  him  four  min- 
utes to  complete  his  toilet,  Tbe  king  locks 
them  into  an  inner  apartment,  when  once  more 
arrives  upon  the  scene  Mdlle.  Cnnigondc,  who, 
discovering  the  truth  of  tbe  king's  marriage, 
vows  vengeance  as  the  marriage  party  are 
starting  for  the  ceremony.  The  second  act 
shows  the  progress  of  Cun^gondc'a  vengeance. 
She  keeps  the  king  in  a  continual  state  of  hot 
water,  makes  him  her  prisoner,  and  prohibits 
him  fVom  rejoining  his  bride  until  such  should 
he  her  (Cun^gonde's)  good  will  and  pleasure. 
He  escapes,  and  is  pursued  by  the  vindictive 
country  lass,  but  he  refuses  to  submit  to  her 
tyranny  any  further,  when  she,  goaded  to 
fVensy,  calls  the  guard,  and  hands  the  king 
into  custody.  He  proterts,  but  Is  so  disguised 
that  not  even  his  own  soldiers  can  recognize 
him.  The  captain  of  the  guard  arrests  not 
<mly  the  king,  hut  Cnn^gonde  and  her  oom- 
panions,  so  at*  to  make  certain  of  the  right  par- 
ty. In  act  three  we  see  tbe  king  in  prison. 
The  princess  and  her  mother  also  soon  arrive, 
having  been  arrested  at  the  feaat  of  Bacchus, 
where  they  went  in  search  of  the  truant  hus- 
band king,  tbey  also  being  disguised.  An  old 
lover  of  the  princess  —  Diamond  Eye  —  dia- 
^uiaed  as  a  cantinecr  of  the  period,  effects  an 
entrance  into  the  prison,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 


curing tbe  escape  of  the  princess,  when  he  ii 
discovered  by  the  king,  who  cdU  on  the 
guard,  and  proves  himself  to  b«  Eui|  of 
France.  Tbey  all  crave  his  pudon,  whMi  U 
grants,  and  all  ends  hap^Iy." 

But  it  is  neither  the  |dot  nor  tbe  wqnlg  to 
which  X  take  exception ;  one  always  upccu 
to  find  both  of  these,  in  pieces  of  tb«  Uad,  in 
a  great  measure  pointless  and  absoid.  Tint 
I  object  to~-and  w  hat,  I  am  gUd  t4>  saj,  otben 
oliffcoted  to— was  the  stage  Inuiuwi.  TUi, 
in  some  parts  of  the  piece,  waa  indeli«ate  in 
the  extreme.  She  who  may  beiofely  described 
BB  the  most  impudent  actress  in  this  greit  m*. 
tropolis.  Miss  Pattic  Lavsme,  was  perhipi 
"broader"  than  ever,  while  as  for  Mr.  OdeU, 
who  Is  a  weak  imitation  of  Mr.  Terry,  of  tin 
Strand,  and  who  pl^ed  Diamond  Eft,  he  vu 
simply  disgusting.   Tbe  scene  in  which  be  ii 
divested  of  every  thing  save  an  imigiuij 
chemise,  was  too  much  even  Ibr  sn  andieset 
which  was  midnly  composed  of  biUoiiiblt 
young  bloods  about  town.  Thay  hlised  to- 
ciferonsly,  and  at  that  point  your  humble  lei- 
vant,  I  am  bound  to  say,  left.  Of  ocnuse  the 
lord-chamberlain  was  not  present.  Frohabl; 
Mr.  W.  R.  Field,  the  manager,  knew  he  «u 
"  rusticating."    This  last-named  gentlemu 
would  seem  to  be  doing  bis  best  to  bring  the 
stage  into  fresh  disrepute,  which  is  retUy  tog 
bad,  to  say  tbe  least,  after  all  the  flue  talk 
there  has  been  about  the  regenersey    tbe  le- 
gitimate drama. 

Mr.  John  P.  Clarke  is  now  appearing  it 
the  Haymarket  nightly  in  those  well-wom 
characters  Br.  Jhnffhm  and  J^^far  WMtfttm 
d«  Boot*.  Among  others.  Miss  Linda  Dieu 
supports  him.  Be  draws  here  as  nwh  u 
ever,  London  mnst  sorely  he  his  El  DotkIo. 

"  Mr.  W,  H.  Wills  Is  writing  a  newpliy- 
— so  runs  one  of  our  Utcrary  announcenenti. 
But,  after  al),  this  can  scarcely  bo  called  cewf, 
for  the  aame  might  safely  he  said  of  evti; 
other  living  dramatist.  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron,  fin 
instance,  is  ut  present  writing  two  newplsri: 
and— what  is  mor&— be  has  them  "pleeei" 
By-the-way,  here  is  another  anecdote  of  thii 
most  popular  of  dramatists :  Tearssgohevu 
lessee  of  a  Liverpool  theatre.  At  the  time  to 
him  came  a  friend,  who,  on  his  shaking liasdi 
with  him,  and  inquiring  how  be  felt,  rtpI>>J 
that  he  had  juat  hiken  some  spiritoou  wn- 
ponnd,  which  did  not  agree  wiUi  bin.  "Am 
up,  old  boy  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Byroaffstting 
him  on  the  back ;  "  I'm  worse  off  ^ 
Fte  taken  the  Theatre  Boyal,  and  that  ascn't 
agree  irithms/" 

Wnx  WniuA 


AN  ARTIFICIAL  AVBOSA. 

IT  is  probable  that,  of  all  the  familiar  cel» 
tial  phenomena,  there  is  none  which  mote 
attracts  and  interests  the  obserrer  than  tlist 
of  the  anion  boreal  is.  While  much  of  Hu* 
interest  ia  doubtless  due  to  the  peeulii^ 
striking  and  heautiftil  ebuMter  of  the 
nomenon  itself,  a  certain  degree  mntt  be  end- 
ited  to  the  mystery  which  sarroimds  it,  Em 
at  the  present  day,  when,  by  tbe  labors  of  u- 
tronomer  and  physicist,  the  cansea  of  DesHj 
all  other  celestial  phenomena  havebeconisdi 
plain,  the  problem  suggested  by  the  asicrs 
still  remains  unsolved — at  least,  students  a« 
of  various  minds  regarding  its  proper  sols- 
tion;  and,  if  the  true  answer  has  yet  been 
given,  it  still  requires  a  complete  TCiificsticb 
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Id  a  recent  note  announced  that  an  emi- 
nent antbority  bad  suggested,  as  a  probable 
cause,  the  iUumination,  by  refraction,  of  aus- 
peadei  dust-particles,  which,  retaiaed  in  the 
fttaosphere,  recdred  and  reflected  light  that 
would  otherwiM  be  ioTirible  to  those  on  the 
earth's  snrface. 

It  is  our  present  purpose  to  make  plun, 
by  the  idd  of  a  simple  illustration,  the  theory 
that  electric  currents,  passing  througli  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  polar  r^ons,  are  the  true 
source  of  illnralnaUou.  The  apparatus  was 
one  oF  the  atiraotlTe  objects  at  the  late  Oeo- 
grapbical  Exhibition  at  Paris,  and  was  daily 
pat  in  operation  by  M.  Mohn,  director  of  the 
meteorological  service  of  Sweden. 

A  is  an  electrical  macbine,  the  negative 
pole  being  connected  with  a  copper  sphere, 
B,  and  the  positive  with  tbe  earth.  This 
sphere  B  stands  for  the  eartb,  wliile  the  re- 
mainiug  portions  of  the  apparatus  may  be 
described  as  follows : 

The  base  or  stand  is  formed  of  two  non- 


conducting cross-pieces,  S,  S,  and  S,  R.  In 
the  present  instance  these  are  of  ebonite.  B 
also  rests  on  a  column  of  similar  material, 
and  is  aa  much  isolated  as  the  earth  in  space. 
At  the  points  h  on  the  frame  two  non-con- 
ducting rods  project,  which  are  oonnuted  by 
a  cnrred  bar  extending  from  gU>k.  Upon 
this  bar  are  fastened  a  series  of  Gassier-tubes, 
a*,  a',  a',  with  copper  ends  above  and  below ; 
aU  these  ends  above  are  united  at  o  with  a 
trire  which  leads  to  the  earth.  The  copper 
points  from  the  lower  ends  of  the  tubes  ex- 
tend but  a  short  distance  toward  the  sphere  B. 

Aa  thus  constructed  B  represents  the  earth. 
The  space  between  B  and  the  lower  ends  of 
tbe  tubes  a  is  the  non-illuminated  atmos- 
phere, while  the  tubes  tliemaelvea  are  in  the 
place  occupied  by  the  aurora.  To  reproduce 
the  desired  phenomena  the  electrical  macbine 
ia  charged ;  the  current,  then  passing  to  the 
■pbere  B,  leaps  fnm  it  to  the  projecdi^ 


points  of  the  tubes,  and,  in  its  passage  along 
these  tubes,  effects  tbe  illumination  which 
stands  for  the  northern  ligbta. 

The  novel  feature  of  this  experiment  is 
that  which  adapts  it  for  use  in  the  atmos- 
phere, proving,  as  it  does,  that  rarefied  air 
may  act  as  a  conducting  medium  between  tbe 
overchai^ed  eartb  and  the  atmosphere  0£  the 
upper  regions.   

THE  OLIXriOAL  THSBMOaCOPS. 
Thi  importance  of  determining  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  in  cases  of  suspected 
disorder  has  been  so  dearly  established  that 
already  the  literature  on  this  subject  is  ex- 
tended and  various,  and  the  physician  of  the 
present  day  holds  the  thermometer  in  aa  high 
esteem  as  did  the  old  practitioner  his  lancet 
and  cupping-glass.  "Bodily  temperatnre," 
writes  Dr.  Seguin,  in  his  "Manual  of  Ther- 
mometry," "  is  the  trae  and  visible  index 
either  of  steady  health,  of  sickly  tendencies, 
of  impending  or  actual  sickness,  of  imminent 
danger,  or  of  unavoidable  dissolution.  The 
other  vital  signs  are  precious — temperature 
nloiu>  in  iiidiapcDsable."  Before  describing 
the  little  instrument  before  us,  a  few  general 
facta  pertaining  to  the  subject  may  be  of 
interest  and  possible  value.  The  normal 
temperature  of  health,  or  norme,  is  98.6° 
Fahr.,  and  the  maintenance  of  this  tempera- 
ture nqder  vaTying  conditions  is  a  proof  of 
sound  health.  The  range  of  temperature  in 
severe  diwiaea  is  between  95°  and  108.B° 
Fahr.  InBuenoes  which  in 
no  way  distnrb  the  temper- 
ature  of  tbe  healthy,  de- 
rangethatofthesick;  hence 
the  discovery  of  abnormal 
temperatures  in  men  pre- 
viously faeaUhy  la  a  means 
of  determining  or  confirm- 
ing the  existence  of  latent 
disease. 

Alterationa  of  tempera- 
ture may  be  confined  to 
apeoial  regions,  while  tbe 
rest  of  tbe  body  remains  al- 
most normal. 
Temperatures  much  below  96,8°  Fahr.  are 
"collapse"  temperatures,  while  those  at  or 
above  100.4*'  Fahr.  are  febrile  or  fever  tem- 
peratures. The  general  method  of  taking  the 
temperature  is  to  inseit  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer beneath  the  fold  of  tbe  muscle  under 
the  arm — ^tbat  is,  in  tbe  armpit,  or  axilla. 
The  arm  on  that  side  is  to  be  carried  acroaa 
the  chest,  and  thus  held  so  that  the  bulb  may 
be  inclosed  in  tbe  muscles  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes. 

From  the  authority  above  quoted  ("Med- 
ical TbermMnetry,"  0.  A.  Wunderlieh),  we 
obtain  certain  additional  facts  of  interest: 
As  yet  the  influence  of  sex  in  temperature 
has  not  been  determined,  nor  that  of  race, 
tbongfa  Livingstone  found  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  tbe  natives  of  South  Africa  was  2" 
Fahr.  less  than  our  own.  A  difference  of 
occupation  or  habits  of  life  seems  to  have 
no  direct  influence  on  the  normal  tempera- 
ture. There  is  a  slight  oscillation  even  in 
healthy  persons  according  to  tbe  time  of 
day,  Uentnl  exertion  raises  tbe  temperature 
from  2.6°  to  8'. 


Having  thus  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  watching  these  thermometric  changes,  we 
would  direct  the  attention  of  mothers,  par- 
ticularly, to  a  simple  appliance  contrived  by 
Dr.  S^uin,  and  named  by  him  the  clinic^ 
thermoscope.  "  Let  mothers  learn  to  regard 
disease  as  a  natural  phenomenon,"  said  Dr. 
Seguin,  in  a  recent  ctmversation,  "  and  ob- 
serve aooordingly,  and  the  labors  of  the  phy- 
sician can  be  directed  with  far  greater  oer- 
tidnty  and  promise  of  success."  It  was  that 
this  pr&ctice  of  intelligent  observation  mi^fc 
be  fostered  and  rendered  serviceable  that 
this  instrument  was  contrived,  and  already  it 
has  been  freely  distributed  by  Dr.  Seguin 
among  the  mothers  to  whom  he  renders  w* 
vice  in  the  treatment  of  their 
children. 

As  seen  by  the  illustra- 
tion, the  clinical  thermoscope 
ia  a  glass  tube,  a  quarter  of  a 
line  bore,  seven  inches  long, 
closed  at  one  end  by  a  bulb, 
and  open  at  the  other  end. 
In  this  state  it  contains  noth- 
ing but  air. 

To  make  the  thermoscope 
ready  for  clinical  use,  its  bulb 
is  heated  over  a  lump  or  fire, 
or  in  a  bowl  of  "  hot  water," 
and  when  the  air  contained 
in  tbe  bulb  Is  dilated  a  few 
degrees  abore  the  ambient 
temperature,  the  open  end  is 
quickly  plunged  in — an  inch 
deep — and  at  once  withdrawn 
from  another  bowl  of  "  oold 
water."  The  drop  or  two, 
which  will  have  then  entered 
the  mouth,  is  seen  to  run  up 
tbe  tube.  If  it  stops  near 
the  bulb,  it  will  be  tbe  "  in- 
dex "  of  the  thermoscope. 
If  it  stops  sooner,  say  two 
or  three  inches  from  the 
mouth,  or  if  it  runs  into  the 
bulb,  the  latter  was  too  cold 
or  too  hot ;  we  have  to  jerk 
away  that  drop  of  water  and  ^'^^  ^ 
recommence ;  three  or  four  tri- 
als to  obtain  a  good  *'  water- 
iudez"  take  hardly  a  minute. 

Tbe  point  at  which  the  instrument  is  ap- 
plied is  the  palm  of  the  hand.  By  the  aid  of 
tbe  movable  scale  tbe  standard  of  compari- 
son can  be  established.  In  the  extended  de- 
scription of  tbe  instrument  given  by  Dr.  Se- 
guin, the  mother  is  furnished  with  full  direc- 
tions as  to  its  use  and  the  nature  of  the 
obaervaUons  to  be  made.  We  have  accom- 
plished our  desired  object  in  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  anl^eet,  and  this  we  do  with  all 
the  emphai^  in  oar  power — ^never  doubting 
that  a  careful  regard  of  the  claims  of  the 
tbennometer  or  thermoscope,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  use,  may  aid  the  mother  in  saving 
the  life  of  the  child  over  whose  cradle  she  is 
called  to  watch  and  widt. 


TharmoKOpa. 
Dbfiam-IblMn: 


Thk  chronicler  of  soieutiflo  proftress  can- 
not fail  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 
the  British  Association.  In  tbe  addresses  of 
the  presiding  ofBcer  and  the  several  presidents 
of  **  aeetlons  "  are  to  be  found,  in  a  condensed 
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aDd  serviceable  form,  all  the  news  of  tlie  year ; 
and  the  full  record  of  these  yenrly  meetiogB 
oODstitut A3  an  "  annual  cyclopcedia  of  scientific 
discovery."  So  highly  valued  are  these  rec- 
ords, and  so  general  is  the  public  interest  in 
them,  that  the  greater  portions  of  the  two  lead- 
ing weekly  scientific  journals  of  England  now 
before  ub  are  devoted  to  the  inaugural  addreds 
,  of  the  president.  Sir  John  Uawksbaw.  Our 
readers  have  not  forgotten  the  address  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndflll  and  the  sabsequcnfe  dlsoossIoQ 
it  oitlled  ibrth.  It  is  possible  tiiat  President 
Hswkshav  ms  miaclftal  of  the  mistake  made 
by  bis  iwedeoessor  in  Tontnriag  "  beyond  the 
Iwundariea  of  experimental  researob,"  and  so 
determined  to  weigh  well  liis  words  and  say 
nothing  that  be  could  not  prove.  Be  the  mo- 
tive what  it  may,  there  could  certainly  be 
hardly  a  greater  oontrast  than  that  existing 
between  these  two  addressee.  Being  an  en- 
gineer, the  theme  chosen  was  that  on  which 
he  was  best  informed.  "Past  presidenta," 
says  the  speaker,  "have  already  discoursed 
on  many  subjects,  on  things  orgauio  and  inor- 
ganic, on  the  mind,  and  on  things  perhaps 
beyond  the  reach  of  mind;  and  I  bave  ar- 
rived at  the  oonclnsion  that  hnmbler  themes 
irill  not  be  out  c^plitoe  on  this  oeoaaion." 
Having  thus  prepared  his  audience  for  an  oiir 
amblUoaa  effort,  Sir  John  prooeeds  at  once  to 
jostif^  bis  promises.  The  address  is,  in  ftot, 
%  simple  hiatorioal  review  of  the  progreaa  of 
engineering  and  mechanical  science.  There 
is  material  enough  in  it  for  a  score  of  lectures 
on  the  *'Lost  Arts,"  and  its  oareftil  perusal 
will  well  repay  the  general  reader,  though 
those  to  whom  it  was  apecially  directed  must 
have  waited  in  vain  for  spedal  instmotioD  on 
disputed  points. 

Among  the  interesting  facts  mentioned  in 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw's  address,  we  select  the 
following:  The  art  of  casting  bronze  over 
iron  was  known  to  the  Assyrians,  though  it 
has  but  latdy  been  introdaced  into  modern 
metallurgy.  An  inventor  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius devised  a  method  for  prodacing  flexible 
glass,  but  the  mnnoflustory  of  the  artist  waa 
totally  destroyed  in  order  to  protect  the  inter- 
est of  the  gold,  oopper,  and  silver  smiths. 
The  Pyramids  of  tihiaeli  contun  many  enor- 
mous blocks  of  granite  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
long,  and  weighing  more  than  three  hundred 
tons.  The  Pemvians  used  blocks  weighing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons,  and  fitted  them 
with  the  greatest  nicety  in  their  cleverly-de- 
signed fortifications.  In  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  at  Orissa,  stones  weighing  from  twenty 
to  thirty  tons  form  part  of  the  pyramidal  roof 
at  a  height  of  from  seven^  to  eighty  feet. 
The  terrsoe-wall  of  one  of  the  temples  of 
Baalbec,  erected  under  Soman  mle,  is  com- 
posed of  three  courses  of  stones,  none  of 
which  are  less  than  thir^  foet  long;  and  one 
stone  lies  in  the  qnany,  squared  and  ready  for 
transport,  which  is  seventy  feet  long  and  four- 
teen feet  square,  and  weighs  over  one  thou- 
sand tons.  It  is  not  nnreasonable  to  believe 
that  the  Egyptians  had  a  knowledge  of  steel, 
and  there  are  early  paintings  on  the  walls  of 
the  tombs  at  Thebes  where  butohera  are  rep- 
resented as  shorpecing  tbeir  knives  on  pieces 
of  metal  colored  blue,  which  were  most  prob- 
ably pieces  of  steel.  We  might  continue 
throughout  our  allotted  space  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  similar  facts,  which  the  writer  has  evi- 
dently obtained  afterwideand  oareftal  reading. 
But,  though  facts  are  always  convenient  to 
have  on  hand,  we  mast  be  content  to  refrain 
at  present,  though  in  a  subsequent  return  to 
the  subject  we  may  follow  the  learned  author 
into  more  recent  and  hence  more  fresh  fields 
of  research. 


Tax  SottoA  Journal  of  Chemistry,  writing 
of  natural  ice-houses,  describes  the  ice-cavern 
near  the  village  of  Sezelitze,  Upper  Hungary, 
as  follows :  "  The  entrance  of  the  cavern,  which 
faces  the  north,  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
high  and  forty-eight  feet  broad,  consequently 
ample  enough  to  receive  a  large  supply  of  the 
external  air,  which  here  generally  blows  with 
great  violence.  Subterraneous  passages  stretch 
away  from  it  southward  to  a  greater  diBtanoe 
than  has  yet  been  penetrated.  Id  the  midst 
of  winter  the  air  in  thia  cavern  is  warm,  but  in 
summer,  whan  tiie  beat  of  the  ann  without  is 
scarcely  snpportnble,  the  oold  within  is  not 
only  very  piercing,  bat  so  intense  that  the 
roof  is  oovered  with  icicles  of  great  size, 
which,  spreading  into  ramifications,  form  very 
grotesque  figures.  "When  the  snow  outside 
melts  in  spring,  the  roof  of  this  cave  emits  a 
pellucid  water,  which  immediately  congeals 
as  it  drops.  This  forms  the  itucles  mentioned, 
and  the  water  that  dropa  from  them  on  the 
sandy  fioor  freezes  in  an  instant.  It  is  even 
observed  that  the  greater  the  heat  is  without, 
the  more  severe  the  cold  is  within  ;  so  that  in 
the  dog-daya  al)  parts  of  this  cavern  are  cov- 
ered with  ice,  wldch  the  inhabitants  of  Seze- 
litae  use  for  cooling  their  liqaors.  The  quantity 
of  ioe  thns  fbrmed  is  sometimes  so  great  that 
it  baa  been  estimated  at  six  hundred  wagon- 
loada  in  a  week.  In  automn,  when  the  heat 
of  the  day  be^a  to  abate  and  the  idgbts 
grow  cold,  the  ice  begins  to  dissolve,  and  is 
quite  cleared  away  by  Christmas."  In  France 
and  Bussia  other  instances  of  similar  caves 
are  to  be  found,  and,  though  an  apparent  mys- 
tery, this  strange  phenomenon  may  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  The  cause  of  the  cold  is 
the  same  as  that  at  work  in  all  ice-machines, 
viz.,  rapid  evaporation.  The  air  of  the  cav- 
erns is  very  moist,  and,  so  soon  as  the  heat 
of  the  sun  dries  the  air  without,  evaporation 
takes  place  through  the  openings  of  the  cave, 
and  the  inclosed  air,  being  thus  rapidly  de- 
prived of  its  moisture,  becomes  cold,  and  final- 
ly the  fi«e^ng-point  is  reached.  Where  the 
opening  ia  too  large,  the  warm  air  from  with- 
out enters  and  retards  the  cooling ;  and  where 
the  vents  are  too  small,  the  vapors  cannot 
escape  with  auffioient  rapidity  to  accomplish 
the  result  of  cold.  Thus,  it  ia  evident  that, 
while  the  oauses  of  the  phenomenon  are  plain, 


yet  the  conditions  under  whitji  these  oauai 
act  are  rare ;  hence  it  is  tbst  ice-caves  ue  ttv 

in  number. 

Tbx  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  which  ren- 
dered it  difficult  for  even  Solomon  to  con«iTe 
of  any  tiling  new  wider  the  son,  is  likelyto 
prove  a  stnmbling-block  to  all  inrenton  of 
"life-saving  suits."  A  oorrsspondent  of  the 
London  TVrMt  writes  on  the  snttjectasfoUon; 
"  Among  the  Nineveh  marbles  in  the  British 
Huseom  there  is  a  iatnhriJiwo  showing  the 
manner  in  which  the  Ninevites  crossed  tht 
water.  An  infiated  bag,  probably  made  of  tlis 
skin  of  an  animal,  is  strapped  round  the  body 
immediately  above  the  hips,  and  od  this  lug 
the  man  supports  himself,  while  he  propdi 
himself  with  hia  hands.  At  tbeotbemdrf 
the  bag,  which  extends  to  his  ddn,  then  is  a 
month-piece  for  inflation." 

Thb  grand  yearly  Exhibition  of  Nattve  h- 
dnatiy  at  Cindntiati  has  already  become  of  u- 
tional  importance  and  iDterast,  and  the  efforti 
toward  the  establiahmeDt  of  a  zo&lugical  gudn 
are  receiving  the  support  of  many  rich  cititeni. 
The  latest  information  ia  that  the  CinciiiD>lj 
Society  of  Natural  History  has  received,  in  tbe 
form  of  an  actual  and  free  bequest,  the  lom 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  donor  is  Mr. 
Charles  Bodman.  We  shall  soon  expect  to 
hear  that  ground  has  been  broken  for  ao  aqni* 
riam,  and  then  will  we  of  New  York  b«  com- 
polled  to  yield  the  first  place  in  this  inoT*> 
meat  to  our  inland  sister. 

A  FsxiroH  mschiniat  has  discovered  tint, 
by  keeping  his  taming-toola  constantly  weNtd 
with  petroleum,  he  was  able  to  out  metali  sad 
alloys  with  them,  although,  when  the  tools 
wore  used  without  the  oil,  their  edges  wm 
soon  turned  and  dulled.  The  hardest  st«l 
oan  be  turned  easily  if  the  tools  be  that  wet 
with  a  mixture  of  two  parte  of  petroleum  «itk 
one  part  of  tmpentine. 

Tax  poptdarity  of  Mr.  Darwin's  boob  io 
England  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  a  oouitiT* 
roan  with  a  baaket  of  round-leaved  sundm 
{Drotera  rotund^olia)  has  found  many  carton- 
era  in  the  streets  of  London.  This  plut  ii 
one  of  those  recently  desotibed  in  DttfiB^ 
*'  Insectivorous  Plants." 


TJfE  PAY-ROLL  TO  GO  TO  AMERICAN  OPERATIVES.— Ot  the  sotceithl 
coBcnni  indM  SiateofHew  Jeriey  weiiU7iiieniia&  dw  pen-Actuy  R.  EueAnok  ft  Co.,  wiA  (■MT* 
Camden,  and  warebouse  96  John  Street  New  YoiIe. 

Gillott  for  yean  had  ahnon  die  moacqwlr  of  the  (teel-pen  business,  but  the  Etterbroolcs  have  so  pcnittMlr 
pushed  the  bunnesc,  *o  successfuUy  have  they  competed  with  Binniogham,  that  within  a  few  months  vc  undo- 
stand  that  orders  from  the  leading  houses  were  on  the  books  of  the  compaay,  taking  turn  in  the  product  ofabc- 
tory  of  350  hands.  The  Messrs.  Esteibrook  have  brought  a  liberal  and  off-hand  policy  into  ibea  bndncn  tfd 
the  result  is  that  when  their  monthly  accounts  are  made  out  diey  include  the  leading  (tmtionm  and  deikn  > 
pens  in  all  the  Suteiof  the  Union,  and  of  the  Territories  too.  The  Esteiforooks  have  as  gieata  varistr  c^pM 
as  there  are  tints  in  an  autumn  Ibliage. 

Thus  year  by  year  we  become  more  independent  of  the  foreign  labor  matkeL  With  the  dccpemac  ^  *• 
English  coal-beds  die  cost  of  coal  will  increase  m  England  and  die  natural  tariff  presented  by  our  vast  cod  Mi 
and  our  improved  and  improving  machinery,  must  develop  more  and  more  our  ability  to  make  our  poctlt,  ov 
pens,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  our  silks  and  our  broadcloth.  American  money  to  go  into  tbe  hands  at  AiKtioB 
operativef  u  our  aml»tl<»,and  duly  we  are,  in  one  brandi  or  another  of  industry,  sedag  our  ambition  gisbfiM  — 
JVcw  yerttr  y»»rnal  (SUiaita),  Avput  18, 1875, 

SCIENTIFIC  BOOR'S.— Send  10  cents  for  General  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Artiittt- 
ture,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  Mechanics,  Geology,  Matbematic*,  etc  D.  Vam  NostxaA 
PufaUsber,  33  Mniny  Street,  New  Yorit. 

MONTHLY  PARTS  OF  APPLETONS'  yOURNAL—Kwtxvom'  JoTFWfjU.  i» 
put  up  in  Monthly  Parts,  ttmd  anJMmtned.  Two  out  of  every  three  parts  fitMrty*B  Isurwcddy  ntnabas:  ^ 
third  containi  five  weddy  numbers.  Price  of  parts  containing  fourwedcly  nuinbaa,  4ooents;  oTdiOSSLUUll'Mf 
fire  numbers,  50  cents.  Subscription  price  per  annum,  $4.50.  For  sale  IgpaB  beofcaeOsa  and  acwsdsdna 
D.  AmBTOH  &  Co.}  PubUshers,  549  &  551  Broadway,  New  Yorit. 
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''THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY;" 

BT  CHRISTIAN  BEID. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"A  tend  of  atrMmsI  uime,  like  a  downward 
smoke, 

Slow-dropping  veilB  of  thlnneet  lawn,  dtd  go ; 
And  flome  ibrongfi  wftTering  lights  and  nbadows 
broka. 

Boiling  a  Bliiinb*nMU  ■beet  of  foam  below. 
They  saw  the  Kteamlog  rlrer  seaward  flow 
Ffom  the  Inner  laud.  Far  off  three  monntaln- 

topa 

Stood  smuet-flosbed.*' 

«  A  "  H78  Sflvia,  as  ahe  stands  be- 

-i-jL  fore  the  mirror  arrangfi^  her  hat, 
"I  shall  ride  witU  Ur.  Dapont  this  after- 
noon.** 

"  Very  well,**  I  answer,  iDdifFerently,  be- 
ing engagfid  just  then  io  fitting  on  my  glores 
and  gazing  out  of  the  window.  "  There  seem 
to  be  a  great  many  people  here,"  I  remark, 
**■  and  sach  a  number  of  ox-carts ! " 

"  And  I  want  you  to  go  with  Charley," 
■be  proceeds. 

**  Indeed  I "  I  say,  roused  to  interest  by 
this.  "How  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me! 
But  there  is  one  alight  objection  to  my  going 
witb  Charley — he  has  not  asked  me  to  do 


,  unrdli^  to  Act  «f  CtosnN,  In  tb*  ^  IBTt^bj 
I  a  Ob,  la  ih*  OttN  of  th«  UtevlM  if  Om«m, 


"  But  you  can  ask  him  to  go  with  yon," 
she  says,  persuasirdy.  "Yen  can  take  him 
in  the  phaeton,  and  nuke  Eric  go  OQ  horse- 
back with  Ad&le." 

"If  be  and  Eric  were  puppets,  and  if  I 
had  any  desire  for  Charley*!  society,  I  might 
— perhaps.  As  it  is,  sacb  a  thing  is  impos- 
sible.  Why  do  you  suggest  it?  " 

"Because  I  don't  want  Adile  to  hare  the 
pleasure  of  flirting  with  him,"  is  the  candid 
reply.  "She  is  a  dreadful  flirt,  and  has  a 
particular  knack  of  making  fools  of  men. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  afraid  of  ber  making  a 
fool  of  Charley  ia  any  seriow  luancer,  but 
still  I  should  like  ber  to  be  disappointed 
— and  you  know  she  could  do  nothing  with 
Eric." 

"  I  know  that  I  hare  occasionally  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  Satan  reproring  sin.  If 
you  want  Charley  looked 
after,  why  don't  yon  do 
it  yourself?" 

"  How  can  I,  nitb  Hr. 
Dupont  on  my  hands?  " 

'*Turn  Hr.  Dupont 
over  to  me.  I  will  take 
charge  of  Au»," 

I  make  this  sn^^es- 
tion  in  a  spirit  of  mal- 
ice which  Sylvia  nnder^ 
stands.  She  takes  up  her 
gloves  as  she  quietly  re- 
plies: 

"Mr.  Dupont  asked 
me  if  I  would  not  ride 
with  him.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  for  me 
to  turn  him  over  to  any 
one  else." 

"  I  am  afraid  Charley 
will  become  a  hopeless 
viotim  to  Miaa  Dupont's 
fascioatioDB,  then,"  laay, 
coolly. 

Events  verify  this  pre- 
diction. When  we  go 
down-stairs,  we  find  the 
horses  standing  before 
the  door,  and  Charley  in 
tbe  aet  of  assisting  Hiss 
Dupont  to  ber  saddle. 
This  feat  is  accomplished 
very  well  on  both  sides. 
The  lady  puts  one  dain- 


ty foot — all  Creole  women  have  iwetly  feet — 
into  the  gentleman's  hand,  he  Ufts  her,  she 
springs,  and  presto  I  the  thing  is  done.  Hr. 
Eenyon  swings  himself  into  his  offD  saddle  as 

quickly,  then  turns  and  waves  bis  hand  to  us — 

" '  She  Is  won  I  we  are  off,  over  bash,  bank,  and 
Boaot^ 

They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,'  '* 
he  says,  as  they  ride  away. 

"  Their  steeds  were  not  particularly  fleet 
the  last  time  they  rode,  were  they,  Hr.  Du- 
pont ? "  says  Sylvia,  looking  after  tbem. 
"  Addle,  you  know,  said  her  borse  wouldn't 
go;  but  be  seems  to  go  now  very  well.  I  hope 
they  will  miss  the  road  for  their  hypocrisy ! " 

"  Charley  has  probably  taken  care  to 
make  inquiries,"  says  Eric,  handing  me  into 
the  small  phaeton. 

few  rivers  have  been  more  praised  and 
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rlijmed  than  the  Swaniianoa,  toirard  which 
we  take  our  way.  To  those  who  have  not 
penetrated  Tar  into  the  mountains,  and  seen 
wilder  and  lorelicr  streams,  it  is  certainly  a 
thing  of  beauty.  The  stream  itseir  is  clear 
as  crystal,  and  flows  with  glancing  swirtnees 
between  its  vine-draped  banks,  while  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  charming 
I»ctare  of  fertility  than  the  valley  presents. 
We  follow  the  riTcr  for  sereral  miles — every 
torn  opening  fresh  scenes  of  lorellness — and 
finally  pause  at  a  ford  where  SyWia  and  Ur. 
Dnpont  ride  into  the  stream.  Lanoes  of  son- 
light  dart  through  the  lace-work  of  shade, 
touch  the  sparkling  current,  and  dapple  the 
glossy  coats  of  the  horses.  The  rippliog 
river  makes  a  background  in  long  perspec- 
tive for  the  two  riders,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  the  road  leads  up  between  high,  pictu- 
resque banks. 

"Is  not  this  delightfalf **  cries  Sylvia. 
"  One  might  expect  to  see  Diana  and  all  her 
nymphs.  Instead,  I  see  an  ox-cart  coming 
in  one  direotion,  and  two  horsemen  io  an- 
olher." 

The  ox-cart  is  lumbering  directly  down 
npon  the  phaeton  in  which  I  am  seated,  so  I 
cry  oat  to  Eric  for  rescue.  He  comes  and 


OX-CART. 


drlres  into  the  riTer  Jnst  as  the  two  horse- 
men ride  down  between  the  sloping,  shade- 
arched  bank's. 

At  tbia  doable  invasion  of  the  ford,  Syl- 
via and  her  escort  turn  tfadr  horses  to  ride 
oat,  aad'  in  doing  so  face  the  last-comers. 
One  of  them  stops  and  lifts  his  haL 

"  Hiss  Norwood  I "  he  cries.  "  What  an 
unexpected  pleasure!" 

Sylvia  checks  her  horse,  and  holds  out 
her  hand  with  a  laugh. 

"  Is  it  possible  this  is  you,  Ur.  Lanier  ?  " 
she  says. 

Eric  and  I  glance  at  each  other.  We 
both  think  of  Charley.  Of  ail  Sylvia's  suit- 
ors— and  she  has  not  a  Tew — Ralph  Lanier 
Is  the  most  devoted,  the  most  persevering, 
and  the  most  wealthy.  Consequently,  he  is 
the  one  whom  all  her  ftiends  and  acqnunt* 


anccd  have  long  since  decided  to  be  destined 
by  Providence  for  her. 

Ur.  Lanier  is  plainly  delighted  at  the  en- 
counter. "  To  think  that  I  should  meet  you 
here  1 "  he  saya,  riipturouBly.  "  My  uncle 
has  a  country-seat  near  Flat  Bock,  and  I 
have  been  spending  a  week  or  two  with  him. 
We  only  came  to  A«heville  this  morning,  and 
I  was  thinking  of  leaving  the  moantaiDS  to- 
morrow." 

"Leaving I — so  eu-ly  in  the  season?** 
aa^  Sylvia.   "  What  a  strange  idea  I " 

*'  I  &id  this  country  very  dull,"  says  Mr. 
Lanier,  shruggii^  his  shoulders.'  "  I  am  no 
great  admirer  of  Nature.  I  prefer  civiliza- 
tion and  society.  I  was  thinking  of  going  to 
the  White  Sulphur  and  Saratoga,  and  hoped 
very  much  to  meet  you." 

*'You  would  have  been  disappointed," 
she  says,  coolly.  "  I  have  become  an  Arca- 
dian, and  abjured  all  resorts  of  that  kind. 
We  are  juat  beginning  an  extensive  tour 
through  this  country  vhich  bores  you  so 
much. — By-the-by,  here  are  Alice  and  Erie — 
and  let  me  present  Mr.  Dupont." 

Hands  are  shaken  and  proper  speeches 
made — the  Swannanoa,  the  while,  rippling 
gently  round  as,  the  sunbeams  elanting,  the 
vines  drooping,  the  setting  of  the  whole 
scene  idyllic  enough  for  a  pastoral  poem. 
We  learn  that  Mr.  I<anier  is  accompuiying 
his  onele  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend  who  lives 
near  by. 

"Xonsense!"  saya  Eric.  "A  man  does 
not  come  to  Arcadia  to  pay  or  receive  visits. 
Wt  are  going  to  McDowell's  Hill  for  the 
sunset.   Ton  bad  better  come  with  na.** 

"  Probably  Mr.  Lanier  is  no  admirer  of 
sansets,**  says  SyMa,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
aoom  in  her  tone. 

Mr.  Lanier  is  quick  enough  to  hear  this. 
"  On  the  contrary,  I  admire  them  exceeding- 
ly,"  he  says.  "  If  my  uncle  will  excuse  me, 
I  will  accompany  you  with  pleasure." 

The  uncle  readily  excuses  him,  so  he 
turns  his  horse  and  rides  by  Sylvia's  side  up 
the  road  down  which  he  came.  As  Eric  and 
I  follow,  we  exchange  a  few  remarks  about 
the  pleasure  in  store  for  Charley. 

"Poor  fellow!"  I  say.  "An  evil  fate 
seems  to  war  agHinst  him.  I  could  not  help 
hoping  that  on  this  expedition  he  might  have 
a  fur  field  for  once ;  yet  see ! — first  Mr.  Du- 
pont appeared,  and  now  Ralph  Lanier,  his 
most  formidable  rival." 

"Ohftriey  is  bis  own  worst  rival,**  a^a 
Erie,  tonoUng  the  horse  sharply.  "If  Syl- 
via ends  by  marrying  somebody  else,  it  will 
be  bis  fault,  and  I  shall  not  pity  him.  A 
man  should  be  ready  to  fight  for  every  thing 
— fortune,  fame,  and  the  woman  he  loves. 
There  are  other  kingdoms  than  that  of  heav- 
en to  be  taken  by  violence.'* 

When  we  reach  McDowell's  Bill  we  find 
all  the  equestrians  assembled,  Sylvia  attend- 
ed \^  her  two  cavaliers,  Charley  standing 
with  an  air  of  great  nonchalance  by  Ad^le's 
horse.  Only  the  very  best  actors  do  not 
overact  a  part,  however,  nnd  there  is  a  trifle 
too  much  nonchalance  in  this  young  gentle- 
man's bearing  for  perfect  unconcern.  The 
manner  in  which  his  hat  is  pushed  bnck  as 
he  looks  up  into  Adile's  eyes  is  tiignificimt 
of  irritated  defiance.   As  soon  as  ve  draw 


up,  be  turns  abruptly  and  comes  to  tbe  tide 
of  the  phaeton. 

"  Where  did  yon  pick  up  that  fdlov?" 

he  asks. 

*'  He  id  a  fish  eaught  in  the  Swanninoa," 
says  Eric.  "  I  think  you  may  find  him  a  kin- 
dred spirit :  he  is  nearly  as  fond  of  Katnn 
and  of  the  exertion  which  a  likbg  of  i^it 
kind  entails,  as  yoa  are.'* 

"  I  should  not  Judge  so  from  Us  appttr. 
ance,"  says  Charley,  with  a  sneer. 

Now,  it  must  be  sUted  that  there  ii  iiotb- 
ing  in  Mr.  Lanier's  appearance  Io  dnir  forth 
a  sneer.  He  is  dressed  as  men  in  wies 
dress,  bnt  that  is,  to  say  tbe  least,  not  ■  hei- 
nous crime,  and  he  would  be  called  by  most 
people  a  very  handsome  man.  Charle;  is 
handsome,  though  his  frank,  pletfut 
face  la  infinitely  more  agreeable  tbao  Bilph 
Lanier's  well-cut  features.  Hb  blue  ej-a 
look  into  mine  with  an  odd  kind  of  appeil, 
and  I  say  hurriedly,  "  Don't  be  disconsolite, 
Charley  —  he  talks  of  going  lo-morrow!" 
Then  Erie  claims  my  attention  for  the  Tie*. 

It  is  certainly  fine,  though  not  bo  cilea- 
sive  as  that  from  Beaueatcher.  At  our  feet 
the  hill  shelves  down  abruptly,  and  two  hun- 
dred feet  below  lies  a  green  expanse— the 
valleys  of  the  French  Broad  and  Swuiuuoi 
at  their  junction.,  Here  the  Swannanoa, 
making  a  graceful  curve  on  the  vetdut 
plain,  empties  its  waters  into  the  chaanei  of 
the  beaatlFal  stream  which  has  come  fnw 
the  far  h^hts  of  the  Balsam  to  seek  it  h 
is  only  posrible  to  mark  the  winding  count 
of  its  current  by  the  trees  that  rrit^  its 
banks,  but  Ijjie  Frencli  Broad  spreads  out  in 
full  view — its  splendid  "breast  of  nten" 
shitting  in  (he  glow  of  sunset.  Bounding 
the  cultivated  valley,  green  hills  roll  softl; 
up,  while  beyond  stretches  the  blne-waTOg 
mountain-line,  with  the  majestic  oatlintjof 
Pisgah  and  the  Cold  Mountain  orertopping 
their  lower  brethren.  Far  and  faint  in  th< 
west  the  trending  heights  that  wvAoA 
Tennessee  stand,  their  violet  cresti  oitiiud 
against  a  bed  of  glory  into  which  tbe  m 
is  sinking  with  great  pomp. 

This  portion  of  the  view  is  like  it»t 
which  Beaucatcher  commands,  but  luning 
northward  we  have  a  prospect  which  no  oth- 
er point  near  Asheville  possesses.  Tbeie, 
dark  and  massive,  rise  the  great  peiliiof 
Craggy,  and  the  stately  pinnacle  of  the  Black. 
As  usoal,  these  moantuns  are  cloud-toppe^i 
and  even  at  this  distance — eighteen  or  twcnt; 
miles — wear  the  deep  shade  of  color  whiA 
has  given  a  name  io  the  range.  Sput*  mi- 
ning down  from  them  form  a  chaiu  of  hilb 
around  the  entire  northeastern  hotison,  ud 
at  their  base  lies  Asheville,  scattered  oret  iti 
picturesque  slopes. 

"lam  converted,"  says  Mr.  Lamer, break- 
ing the  silence.  "  The  country  which  con- 
tains such  views  as  this  is  worth  seeing.— 
Miss  Norwood,  will  you  accept  a  recruit  for 
your  party  ?  " 

"  I  must  refer  yon  to  Eric,"  says  Sj1tI»- 
"  I  am  not  the  leader  of  the  party,  nor  qn^- 
fled  to  judge  of  your  fitness  for  the  service. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that,  if  you  like  society 
and  civilization,  you  will  be  disgusted  with 
the  wilds  to  which  we  are  going." 

"But  we  shall  take  tbe  best  ofsocie^ 
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«nd  ciTilixadon  with  ni,"  he  reniBrks,  gal. 
UnUy. 

"  We'll  show  yoa  at  least  what  a  mouataiii' 
new  is  before  we  get  back,"  says  Charley. 
**  ODiy  hopeless  ignontDce  coald  exoose  any- 
ttody  for  thioUog  this  worth  any  Bpe^I  ad- 
mirttion." 

There  is  a  chorus  of  indignant  diasent,  ia 
which  oaly  Sylvia  fails  to  join.  S^t  says, 
quietly :  "  We  are  both  hopelessly  ignoraiit 
then,  Hr.  Lanier,  for  I  thlok  this  the  most 
beairtiful  view  I  have  seen  in  the  moan- 
tains." 

"  Ton  hare  not  yet  Hen  anything  at  «ll," 
nya  Charley.  "  Beaneateher  in  itself  is  very 
little,  but  it  is  finer  tban  this,  which  proves 
that  yoor  taata  needs  oolttntlMi.  lb.  Lanier, 
DO  dbubt,  will  be  able  to  auiat  yon  in  cultl- 
Tating  it." 

What  reply  the  yoang  lady  makes  is  not 
audible  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  there  is 
a  fiaah  in  her  eye  and  a  flush  on  her  oheek 
that  do  not  bode  well  for  Haster  Charley. 

After  this  hostilities  are  suspended  while 
we  watch  the  ann  go  down  behind  the  last 
chain  of  western  heights.  For  several  min- 
Dtes  after  his  disk  has  disappeared,  the  monn' 
tains  behind  which  he  sank  are  transformed 
into  dazzling,  tranaloeait  gold.  The  effect  is 
Indescribable. 

They  cannot  be  mountains ;  tbey  tntitt 
be  clouds,"  some  one  nays;  bat  they  are 
monot^ns,  though  they  lie  like  clouds  on  the 
distant  horizon. 

Meanwhile  a  haie  of  luminous  color 
spreads  over  the  bias  chain  encircling  the 
Boathcm  aky,  and  the  wide  breast  the 
French  Broad  is  pidnted  by  the  m^ical 
splendor. 

It  is  so  beantifal  that  we  linger  antit  the 
fires  of  sanset  have  nearly  burned  out,  and 
Tenns  is  shining  in  serene  state.  Then  we 
re  torn  to  Aafaeville  by  a  road  Arhicb  leads 
thronfch  woods  fbll  of  dusk  shadows  and 
sweet  odors.  Arching  shade  droops  over  us ; 
the  air  is  ineipressibly  fresh  and  pure;  we 
cross  a  bridge  with  the  ripple  of  Sowing  wa- 
ter underneath  ;  every  sound  seems  "  but  an 
eeho  of  tranquillity  "  in  the  soft  hush  of  the 
snmmer  twilight. 

When  we  reach  the  hotel  we  find  Aunt 
Markham  on  the  piazza.  The  carriages  and 
horses  have  arrived,  she  tells  us,  and  have 
made  the  trip  very  wvIL 

"John"  (the  coachman)  "assures  me 
that  the  road  over  Hlckory-Kut  Gap  is  ex- 
oellent,"  she  says.  "  We  will  cert^ly  re- 
turn that  way." 

Rupert  makes  the  same  r^Mrt. 

'*  I  saw  no  bad  road  at  all,*'  he  says.  "  We 
eroflsed  the  Qq»  and  came  on  to  Aaherille  to- 
day easily." 

Srio  and  Charley  go  to  look  after  John 
and  the  horses,  while  Hr.  Laniw  expresses 
ngwn  an  intention  of  jidning  oar  party. 

"  Th«  only  way  to  travel  throng  saeh  a 
eoantry  as  tiiis  is  in  the  manner  yon  pro- 
pose," he  says.  "  I  can  easOy  obtain  a  horse 
from  my  nnde  if  I  mar  be  allowed  to  jdn 
yon." 

"  Wc  shall  be  happy  to  have  yon  do  so,'* 
•ays  Annt  Harkham,  graciously. 

She  glances  at  Sylvia,  and  I  know  as  well 
what  she  is  thinking  as  if  her  thoughts  were 


expressed  in  words.  As  I  tnru  and  go  up- 
stairs, 1  think  again,  "  Poor  Charley ! " 

Two  hours  later  the  moon  is  riaiog,  when 
we  leave  the  hotel  and  take  our  way  to  an  ele- 
vated point  in  the  western  part  of  the  town 
known  as  "Battery  Porter."  We  are  ad- 
vised agMDSt  visiting  this  at  night,  and 
warned  of  fences  to  be  Slimhed  and  terrible 
dogs  to  be  braved,  but  snch  trlflea  do  not 
wdgh  with  tourists  in  search  of  a  view. 

Aunt  Ibrkham  declines  to  accompany  us, 
bat  Bopert  volnnteert  to  do  so.  To  nuse 
onr  sjririts  be  draws  ttam  bii  pocket,  and 
opens,  an  enormous  knife. 

"I  CDoId  cot  a  d<^8  throat  with  that," 
he  says. 

I  am  amosad  at  the  order  into  which  the 
procession  fhlls.  Miss  Dapont  slips  her  huid 
with  an  ^  of  proprletonhip  into  Charley's 
arm. 

"You'll  take  care  of  me,  I'm  sure,"  she 
says,  in  a  tone  of  oonBdent  trust. 

"I'll  defy  aU  the  dogs  in  AsbevUle,  if 
need  be,"  he  answers — but  I  see  him  glance 
at  Sylvia. 

This  young  lady  has  in  some  intangible 
manner  made  it  understood  that  she  prefers 
Mr.  Lanier's  attendance,  therefore  I  find  Mr. 
Dupoot  at  my  sida  He  is  courteous  and  at- 
tentive, but  a  little  melaneh<^y.  No  doubt 
it  U  trying  to  Im  coolly  laid  on  the  shelf  when 
a  new  admirer  appears  on  the  scene.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  man  under  such  circumstances 
sulks,  or  else  (like  Charley)  diverts  bis  n^nd 
by  Sirting  with  some  one  else.  This  yoang 
Creole  U  merely  pensive,  and  we  stroll  alcng, 
talking  of  mualo — of  Sohnmann,  and  Wag- 
ner, and  Thomas's  orchestra— while  Sylvia's 
gay  laogh  floats  back  to  us,  and  Eric  and  Ru- 
pert discuss  the  horses  and  Uie  roads  behind. 

Before  attempting  Uie  dangers  of  the 
narrow  road  which  leads  to  Battery  Porter 
we  decide  to  wait  antU  the  moon  rises  snffl- 
ciently  to  show  us  the  enemy's  movements. 
We  pause,  therefore,  in  a  street  bounded  on 
one  side  by  a  low  stone-wall,  beyond  which 
is  a  sloping  field,  and  on  the  other  by  a  row 
of  houses  set  on  the  aide  of  a  hill,  which 
rises  in  the  rear  to  the  elevation  we  desire  to 
ascend.  Here,  on  the  stone-wall,  we  sit  down 
in  a  row  and  watch  the  moon  rise. 

It  ia  very  beautiful.  There  ia  an  alabas- 
ter glow  all  over  the  eastern  sky,  against 
which  the  trees  on  the  distant  hill-tops  stand 
distinctly  defined,  and  the  great  cross  on 
Beaaoatcher  is  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
broad,  yellow  shield  of  the  moon  herself. 
The  circle  of  mountains  all  around  the  hori- 
zon are  bathed  in  radiance,  while  Asheville — 
which  we  partly  overlook — still  lies  in  shad- 
ow. Lights  gleam  here  and  ttiere  from  the 
houses,  foliage  is  darkly  massed  in  every  dl- 
recUon,  overhead  the  stars  shine  in  the  dark- 
blue  iVj  with  a  brilliance  which  almost  seems 
to  equal  the  adTsneing  motmll^t.  From  the 
field  below  as  rises  a  dewy  odmr  of  sweet, 
fresh  grass. 

Oome  ont  and  bear  the  waters  shoot,  the  owlet 

hoot,  the  owlet  boot ; 
Ton  ereseeot  moon— a  KOldan  boat— banica  dim 

beblad  the  tree,  O I 
The  dropping  thorn  makes  white  the  grua,  O 

sweetest  lass  and  eweetoft  lais. 
Come  ont  aod  smell  the  ricks  of  haj  adown  the 

cioftwUbme,OI" 


It  is  Ralph  Lanier  who  repents  this  as  be 
stands  by  Sylvia,  and  we  think  the  application, 
despite  a  few  trlfiing  inaccuracies,  very  good. 
The  "  sweetest  lass"  looks  up  with  bet  bright- 
est smile.  "How  charming  I"  she  says. 
"  What  a  picture  those  four  lines  paint  1 " 

"Not  any  prettier  picture  than  this,"  says 
Rupert.  He  is  standing  erect  on  the  wall, 
despite  a  suggestion  from  Charley  that  people 
may  fancy  the  Oardiff  ^nt  has  arrived  in 
their  midst. 

**  Or  perhaps  they  will  think  that  some 
impradent  person  has  fband  and  opened  one 
of  King  Solomon's  bottlea,"  says  Sylvia. 
"  Rupert  always  reminds  me  of  those  remark* 
able  genii  In  the '  Arabian  Nights.*  He  Is  so 
very  Itmg  in  proportion  to  his  width — just  as 
if  ho  had  shot  np  out  of  a  bottle  suddenly — 
and  be  can  doable  himself  into  such  a  small 
compass,  that  I  think  he  could  go  back  again, 
If  necessary." 

"I'm  slim — that's  the  reason  I  look  so 
tall,"  says  Rupert.  "  But  I  shouldn't  think 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  height  could  astonish 
people  here,  after  some  of  the  men  I've  seen. 
There !  now  she's  over  the  trees  t "  (This  re- 
mark applies  to  the  moon.)  "  Let  us  go  on 
to  Battery  Porter, — Brother  Eric,  hadn't  we 
better  open  our  knives?" 

These  weapons  prove  unnecessary.  The 
dogs  rush  out  and  bark  at  ua,  making  night 
hideous  with  their  uproar,  but,  deterred  prob- 
ably by  the  imposing  appearance  of  our  pha- 
lanx, they  make  no  attack.  We  pass  the  pmnt 
of  danger,  and  reach  the  open  summit  of  the 
hill  hi  safety. 

Then  what  a  pietnre  is  spread  around  us  I 
North,  south,  east,  and  west,  the  eye  sweeps 
over  an  apparently  limitless  prospect,  hounded 
only  by  far,  fidot  monnUin-Ilnes,  and  bathed 
in  a  flood  of  enchantment.  It  la  not  night, 
bat  snbllmaled  day— white,  lustrous,  ma{^cal, 
and  so  still  that  we  bear  Uie  refraio  whic^  the 
French  Broad  is  chanting  as  it  takes  its  way 
between  Uie  hills  that  overshadow  it. 

"How  distinctly  one  bears  that  river  I'* 
says  Lanier.   "  It  can't  be  far  away." 

"  Not  more  than  half  a  mile,  I  sappose,*' 
answers  Victor  Diipont. 

"  How  beautiful  it  must  be  in  this  light  I " 
cries  Sylvia,  addresalng  the  company.  "  Let 
us  go  down  there.  It  will  be  better  than 
staying  here." 

"  And  returning  to  the  hotel  better  than 
dther,"  aaya  Charley. 

"Then  do  ^ou  return,"  she  says.  "  But 
I  don't  think  one  can  possibly  have  too  much 
of  this  divine  beauty.  All  who  are  in  favor 
of  adjourning  (o  the  French  Broad  please 
hold  up  their  hands." 

Three  pairs  of  hands  are  immediately 
lifted— to  wit,  Hr.  Dnpont'a,Mr.  Lanier's,  and 
Rupert's.  "  X  shall  be  well  protected,  at  any 
rate,'*  says  Sylvia,  coolly.  "Will  nobody 
else  come?" 

"I've  no  doubt  everybody  else  will  come,*' 
says  Mr.  Lanier.  "  How  can  they  resist  such 
an  invitation  Miss  Dupont,  you  don't  really 
mean  to  stay  beUnd  t  '* 

No,  Adile  does  not  mean  to  stay  behind. 
The  French  Broad  by  moonlight  is  too  tempt- 
ing for  her  powers  of  resistance,  oven  though 
the  reluctance  of  her  attendant  is  patent  to 
the  dullest  observation. 
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Carried  mmmj  by  the  oontaj^OD  of  exam- 
ple, and  feeliDg,  in  a  meaBure,  boand  to  look 
after  the  others,  Erie  and  I  briog  up  the  rear, 
aod  ao  we  stroll,  ia  stra^liag  procession, 
dovn  the  windiDg,  moonlit  road,  toward  the 
French  Broad. 

The  least  romantio  of  ns  feel  repaid  for 
oar  walk  when  we  stand,  at  length,  on  the 
bridge,  and  see  the  river  flowing  underneath, 
all  silver  light  and  dark  shadows.  This  bridge 
seems  to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  change 
which  awaits  the  stream.  Up  to  this  point  it 
la  swift  but  placid,  impetuous  jet  not  tumult- 
uous, and  QovB  through  the  lovelieBt  of  fertile 
Talleya — Srst  io  Transylvania,  then  in  Bun- 
combe. Looking  up  the  stream  we  see,  lying 
white  in  tbe  moonlight,  the  broad  fields  of  the 
last ;  but,  turning  our  gaze  down  the  current, 
a  very  different  picture  greets  us.  Sheer  and 
bold  rise  tbe  hills  among  which  the  river  enters 
here,  aod  whieh  it  wilt  not  leave  again  until 
it  has  cut  its  stormy  way  throogh  to  Tennes- 
see. 

"  It  seems  to  invite  us  to  follow  it,"  says 
Sylvia,  watching  the  swe^ing  current.  "  Lis- 
teiil  does  it  not  say  ' Come  and'foUow  me?' 
Why  should  we  not  do  so  V 

"Why  notfaaysChariey.  "Tonderisa 
canoe.  Let  usembarkand  attempt  the  through 
navigaUon  of  the  French  Broad." 

"  We  can  at  least  get  into  the  canoe  and 
take  a  row,"  says  Adftte.  "  Wliat  ts  the  good 
of  water  if  one  cannot  go  on  it  ?  " 

"  A  row  1 — a  pole,  you  mean,"  says  Char- 
ley.  "  That  is  a  mere  dug-out,  with  half  a 
foot  of  water  In  the  bottom." 

"  I  know  all  about  poling,"  says  Rupert, 
cIieerfuHy.    "  I'U  take  you.  Miss  Dupont" 

But  Uiss  Dupont  thinks  of  her  pretty 
boots,  her  dainty  skirts,  and  declines.  "  Dug- 
outs are  muddy  things,"  she  says.  "  Now,  at 
the  Warm  Springs  there  are  excellent  boats." 

"  The  Warm  Springs  t "  says  Sylvia. 
"That  is  what  I  mean — that  is  where  the 
river  is  inviting  us.  Why  should  we  not  go 
there  at  once  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not — 
if  you  like,"  says  Eric. 

"  0  mademoiselle,"  aays  Victor,  reproach- 
fully, "  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  T  Ton  prom- 
ised that  you  would  join  our  party.  And 
now  to  talk  of  turning  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion—" 

**  I  don't  think  I  promised,  Ur.  Dupont," 
says  the  young  lady,  calmly.  "  I  had  no  right 
to  promise  for  tbe  rest,  you  know.  Of  course, 
wa  can't  decide  any  thing  without  AuntHark- 
ham*s  consent ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  might  be  the  best  time  to  go  down 
to  the  Warm  Springs.  A  little  gayety,  now 
and  then,  is  relished  by  the  wisest  men — and 
women.    Asheville  ia  not  very  gay." 

"  But  'Sa ture ! "  says  the  young  man, 
rather  aghast.  "  I  thought  you  nere  so  en- 
thuBiastic.  I  thought  gayety  would  only  an- 
noy you ! " 

"Not  at  all,"  says  Sylvia.  "On  the  con- 
trary, I  tike  it — taken  with  Nature.  And  then 
thid  magnificent  river !  I  mtat  see  it  before  I 
go  anywhere  else.  I  shall  propose  the  Warm 
Springs  to  Aunt  Markham,  to-morrow.  Mean- 
while, I  am  going  to  get  into  the  canoe,  de- 
spite the  half  a  foot  of  water,  and  whoever 
tikes  may  oome  and  pole  me." 
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A  NOyEL. 
BY    KAUBA  THOBFE. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

a   MEDICIMABLE  ORtEF. 

JOAKHA  had  no  rery  clear  recollection  of 
any  thing  that  oocurred  after  this ;  she  saw 
and  heard  as  in  a  confused  dream.  She  was 
vaguely  conscious  that  everybody  gathered 
around  old  Mrs.  Stargold,  to  hear  her  repeat, 
at  Miss  Rusher's  artful  suggestion,  the  Ime 
story  about  the  burglars ;  but  Mrs.  Basil's 
anxiety  to  have  Arthur's  prowess  recognized, 
and  Hiss  Ruffoer's  determination  that  he 
should  be  ignored  as  far  as  possible,  were 
lost  upon  her,  utterly  guileless  as  she  was. 
She  sat  dejected  in  her  corner,  wishing,  wea- 
rily, that  the  end  were  come,  when  suddenly 
Mrs.  Basil  called  her. 

Mrs.  RuBher  was  responsible  for  bringing 
her  thus  prominently  into  notice.  "  La ! " 
said  that  good-natured  busybody,  pluekiug 
at  Mrs.  Basil's  sleeve,  "  do  yon  know,  now,  I 
wouldn't  pin  that  child  into  a  comer  so  t " 

"  I  do  not  *  pin  faer  iuto  a  ooroer,* "  sold 
Mrs.  Basil,  reddoibig.  *'  She  is  naturally  re- 
tiring— "  Bnt  as  she  was  about  then  to  call 
Joanna,  Mrs.  BnStaer  checked  her. 

"  Let  me  ask  you,"  said  she,  mysterious- 
ly, "  do  you  know  for  what  snm  that  Miss 
Basil  of  yours  has  insured  her  life  ?  " 

Mrs,  Baail  stared ;  she  could  not  help  it, 
sbe  was  so  astoidshed.  "  No,  I  do  not,"  she 
said. 

"  Very  likely  you  didn't  know  even  that 
she  has  insured  her  Hfef  But  she  has — for 
that  child's  benefit,"  said  Mrs.  Rufiher,  tri- 
umphantly. Site  did  enjoy  telling  news,  es- 
pecially unexpected  neva. 

"  Miss  Basil  is  a  very  prudent,  far-seeing 
woman,"  sud  Mrs.  Basil,  taking  to  herself 
great  comfort  io  the  thought  that  Om,  then, 
was  what  Pamela  had  meant  by  saying  that 
she  would  provide  for  Joanna's  future ;  it 
wasn't  a  match  with  Ardiur  that  she  bad  bad 
in  contemplalion,  after  all.  But  why  should 
Pamela  have  kept  her  plans  such  a  secret 
from  her,  as  if  she  took  no  int&est  in  her 
husband's  granddaughter  1 

"  And  what  is  this  about  her  having  a 
romantic  history  ?  "  continued  Mrs.  Rufflier, 
eagerly,  "t  suppose  yon  know  all  about  it  ? 
It  seous,  Lydia  Crane  saya— " 

"I  never  listen  to  Lydia  Orane,"  said 
Mrs.  Basil,  quickly,  and  flashing  at  the  recol- 
lection of  her  last  kitervlew  with  that  gossip. 
Then  she  called,  peremptorily,  "Joanna, 
child,  come  here,  and  speak  to  Mrs.  Ruffher." 

"Oh!"  thought  Mrs.  Rufber,  "I  see 
there's  something  in  it,  but  she  doesn't  choose 
to  tell." 

"  Poor  thing !  she  is  very  young,"  said 
Mrs.  Paul  Garuthers,  as  Joanna  came  forth 
from  her  corner  at  Mrs.  Basil's  bidding. 

And  then  everyone  immediately  remarked 
that  she  strongly  resembled  tbe  judge,  her 
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grandfather.  Mrs.  Bnflher  good-utwdl; 
patted  her  cheek,  and  called  ber  "  a  quiet  lit 
lie  mouse."  Hiss  Roffner  was  earpriaed  to 
find  her  grown  so  tall,  and  admired  her 
polonaise  (with  a  doubtfbl  glance  at  tbe  chil. 
lis  skirt).  Miss  Caruthers  asked  if  she  bad 
learned  the  new  lace-work.  Sam  HiiSaer 
with  his  sleepy  eyes  half  shut,  said  gome, 
thing  nice  and  foolish  about  tbe  flowen  in 
her  hair.  But  attentions,  that  might  ban 
won  Joanna's  heart  that  morning,  bod  no  ef- 
fect upon  her  now.  Her  absent  looks,  ber 
unwilling  smiles,  her  inadvertent  anevm 
provoked  and  mortified  Mrs.  Basil,  who  would 
have  been  pleased  to  have  tbe  judge's  gnoi- 
daughter  reflect  a  little  cre^t  upon  tbe  jndge'l 
widow. 

How  the  day  ended,  Joanna  never  knew. 
When  tbe  guests  were  all  gone,  abe  stole 
sadly  out  into  tbe  garden,  obliviouB  of  tbe 
dew  that  threatened  ruin  to  the  puffii  o(  tiie 
marvelous  polonaise;  for,  much  as  Jotniu 
delighted  in  dress,  she  wag  more  udiffaffiit 
to  It  than  Miss  Basil's  economic  seal  mmld 
baye  approved,  when  any  deeper  qnettion 
engaged  ber.  White  oi^ndie,  and  a  dcmi- 
train,  could  fill  her  careless  moments  mlh  lo- 
preme  bliss ;  but  they  were  poweriess  to  con- 
sole a  desolated  heart. 

Mrs.  Basil  and  Arthur  were  on  the  porch, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  vines;  Joanna  beard 
them  talking  as  she  passed.  "Adinnei'farij 
is  a  tremendous  bore,"  said  Arthur,  witb  a 
yawn. 

"  One  must  perform  one's  doty  to  Boattj,* 
said  Mrs.  Basil,  with  a  sigh. 

In  the  dining-room  Miss  Basil  was  la- 
menting over  the  f;reat  waste  of  niai«rii]; 
Joanna  beard  her,  too,  as  she  passed  ander 
the  windows,  and  she  thought,  sadly,  "  Tbeie 
is  no  real  joy  in  life." 

The  anticipation  of  the  dinner-partr,  tke 
care  of  preparing  her  dress,  had  beld  i> 
abeyance,  for  the  time,  the  jealous  uneaanM 
that  had  sprung  up  at  Mr.  Bedmood't  alia- 
eion  to  Miss  Basil's  past  life ;  but  her  pkw- 
urable  excitement  in  the  little  foretatteofio- 
ciety  was  wearing  ofi^  the  fairy  gold  wMtnia- 
ing  to  moss  and  stones  in  ber  bandi,  'bca 
Mrs.  Basil's  gnests  b^an  to  discuss  tb«  m» 
subject;  and  all  the  pain  at  finding  that  sbe 
had  known  Pamela  only  in  disguise,  renrtd, 
Intensified  by  tbe  thought  that  every  ooe 
knew  her  tn^  except  herself. 

Many  and  many  a  time  bad  Miu  Bad 
told  her,  when  compellinK  her  to  read  rd* 
gious  works  agaiust  whieh  she  revolted,  tbal 
the  wisdom  they  contained  would  reesr  tl 
ber  in  seasons  of  troablet  and  fill. her  «itk 
comfort;  but  Joanna,  now  that  sbe  bad 
ceased  to  believe  in  Miss  Basil  as  the  Famda 
she  had  always  known,  was  hardly  sarpiwd 
to  find  that  this  was  not  true.  The  memory 
of  the  pages  she  had  blistered  with  impadent 
tears  was  any  thing  but  a  comfort,  now  that, 
unable  to  reason  about  tbe  trouble  that  lo 
cruelly  beset  her,  she  could  only  feel  Bat 
she  was  glad,  she  knew  not,  questioned  not 
why,  to  remember  the  quaint  old  picture!  in 
the  great  Bible  on  the  dusty  shelf  of  the  ganet 
— she  thought  of  Joseph,  patient  in  the  pit: 
of  tbe  infant  Moses  afloat  in  his  frail  ark;  oS 
Daniel,  kneeUng  undismayed  among  the  ban- 
gry  lions;  and  then,  as  the  summer  moon 
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rose  ap  and  made  "  erery  oommon  bitsh  afire 
with  God,"  Joanna  dropped  upou  her  knees, 
and  hid  her  face  id  her  hande.  Her  plaint 
did  Qot  sliape  iUelf  in  words,  bardl;  even  in 
definite  thought ;  but  these  damb  orisons  of 
the  heart  expreu  oar  ueeds  better  than 
words,  uraetinies;  and  presently,  when  a 
mocking-bird  In  a  neighboring  ihii^et  burst 
Into  raptnroos  song,  she  rose  from  her  kned< 
ing  posture,  cahn^  If  not  consoled,  and  be- 
gan to  awake  to  the  beauty  of  tlie  summer 
night 

The  rushing  of  the  little  brook  through 
the  ratine  beyond  tbe  fence  sounded  loud 
Jn  the  still  moonlight ;  tbe  breeze  rose  and 
fell  dreamily,  kden  with  the  heavy  odors  of 
jasmines  and  honeys-JckleB,  while  ever  and 
anon  the  mookinf;-bird  uttered  its  passion- 
ate strain  of  rain-like  melody,  giving  to  the 
garden  a  weird,  unreal  aspect.  Joanna  hard- 
ly knew  her  own  familiar  haunts  in  this  soft 
moonlight,  for  Hies  Basil,  with  a  wholesome 
dread  of  nighi«ir,  had  always  strictly  for- 
bidden her  to  rem^n  out  after  the  dew 
feU. 

And  Hiss  Basil,  with  the  protection  of  a 
-ragged  old  nubia  over  her  bead,  was  coning 
now  in  search  of  her.  She  had  expected  to 
find  her  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  the  mimosa- 
tree;  bat  Joanna  stood  leaning  on  the  brick- 
work vase,  oTcr  which  the  verbena  liad  now 
grown  rank,  and  hung  tangled  wildly. 

0  Jonooa,  Joanna  I  '*  said  Hiss  Baril, 
qaeraloasly,  "I've  been  looking  for  you 
ererTwho^"  (whioh  was  not  strictly  true). 
"  How  imprudent  you  are ;  oat  in  tbe  night- 
air  with  nothing  on  your  bead  1  DonH  yon 
know  I've  iramed  yon,  over  and  over  ^un, 
about  miasms?  And  qiUnlne  three  dollars 
and  a  half  tbe  ounce  I " 

•*  WeU,  >Hela,"  said  Joanna,  the  old  hab- 
it of  anti^oniam  asserting  itself  as  usual, 
^'  you  don't  need  to  give  me  an  ounce  for  a 
doae,  ever." 

"  And  this  polonaise ;  you  reckless  child  I  *' 
exclaimed  Hisa  Ba.«il,  running  her  long,  thin 
fingers  over  tbe  limp  muslin  with  the  scram- 
bling rapidity  of  a  father-long-legs.  "  Brand 
new,  nnd  perfectly  stringy  with  the  dew ! " 

**  Only  pompd  and  vanities,"  said  Joanna, 
bursting  into  tears.  *'  0  'Hela  I " 
The  cry  was  sharp  with  anguish. 
"There,  child,  there,"  said  Hiss  Basil, 
relenting.  **rm  not  scolding  you;  I'm  past 
-that.  I  suppose  you  roust  always  have  some 
one  to  look  after  you.  Tie  this  bandker- 
chief  over  your  head  and  go  to  your  room. 
1*11  see  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  it." 

"Xothing  but  p-pomps  and — vanities," 
•aobbed  Joanna;  "and  this  world  t«  all  a 
■fleeting  show,  as  you  told  me,  *Hela ;  but  I 
wouldn't  care  if  only  jm  were  trtie  to  me." 

"  Keroy  guide  us,  child  I "  ezcbdmed  Hiss 
Basil,  impatiently ;  "  what  nonsense  are  you 
talldog  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you've  come 
to  a  reasonable  sense  of  tbe  world's  ways ; 
tmC  yon  mustn't  abuse  good  elothes,  for  that 
to  ^nfbl  extrav^ance." 

Joanna  did  not  say  another  word.  She 
tied  the  handkerchief  over  her  head  with 
meek  obedience,  and  went  up  to  her  room  so 
qnietly  that  Hiss  Basil  was  thoroughly  ap- 
peased. "  She  has  bad  enough,  I  see,  of  this 
tliiag  they  oall  sociqly,"  tbe  maeb-mistaken 


woman  thought.  **  I  shall  hear  no  more  of 
demitrains." 

But  Joanna,  quietly  as  she  got  herself  to 
bed,  could  not  compose  herself  to  sleep ;  the 
shadow  that  had  arisen  between  i^mela  and 
herself  haunted  her  so  persistently;  if  Pa- 
mds  only  would  come  and  pat  it  aside  for^ 
everl  After  what  to  her  seemed  intermi- 
nable hours,  she  called,  sofUy : 

"Pamela!  Pamela  I" 

Hiss  Basil's  room  was  acrMs  a  little  m- 
try,  and  tbe  doors  between  were  open.  Now, 
to  Hiss  Baril,  any  call  in  the  night-season 
meant  illness,  and  she  wss  always  quick  to 
respond. 

"  Did  you  call,  Joanna  t  "  she  questioned, 
anxiously ;  and  the  next  moment  she  came 
pattering  ucroas  the  bare  floors  in  her  list 
slippers.    "  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Joanna  was  sitting  up  in  bed. 

"Pamela,"  said  she,  tremulously,  "1 
cannot,  cannot  sleep.  Xo ;  my  head  does 
not  ache  " — patting  away  Hiss  Basil's  Iiauds 
— "  the  trouble  is,  you  are  not  youiself  any 
longer ;  you  are  somebody  else." 

"  You've  got  the  nightmare,  child,"  said 
Hiss  Basil,  giving  her  a  little  shake.  "  I 
chafed  you  not  to  eat  that  salmon  salad ; 
it  wss  entirely  too  rich  for  you." 

"  I  didn't  eat  it ;  I  ate  no  dinner  at  all," 
said  Joanna ;  "  and  it's  not  the  nightmare." 

"Then  it's  an  empty  stomach,"  said  Miss 
Basil,  with  decision.  Joanna,  when  yon 
know  how  thoroughly  I  disapprove  of  going 
to  bed  on  an  empty  stomscli,  I  wonder  yon 
did  not  ask  for  something  to  eat  before  this." 

"But  I  am  not  hungry,  'Hela.  You  talk 
to  me  about  nn  empty  stomach  when  my 
heart  is  breaking." 

"  Joanna  I  Joanna  I  what  foolishness  have 
yon  been  listening  to  to-day  f  "  cried  Hiss 
Basil,  shaking  her  now  in  good  earnest  "  It 
is  all  pure  fancifulness,  and  I  shall  just  give 
you  a  good  dose  of  valerian." 

"  No,  no,  'Hela ;  no  valerian  for  me ;  but 
stay  and  tell  me  if  it  i»  foolishness,  this  that 
I  have  heard  to^ay  !  "  cried  Joanna,  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  Hiss  Basil,  who  was 
about  to  go  in  search  of  her  medicine-chest. 
"  What  do  they  mean,  this  stranger  that  I 
never  heard  of  before,  and  all  these  Hiddle* 
borough  people,  when  they  talk  of  your — your 
ftoryi  O'Hela,  that  yon  should  be  a  wom- 
an with  a  story,  and — and  another  life  out 
West,  when  I  believed  in  you  sq  !  When  I 
thought  you  had  always  belonged  to  only  me 
and  Basilwood!" 

Hiss  Basil  was  powerless  to  interrupt  this 
oatburst  She  understood  desriy  enough 
that  Joanna  must  liave  heard  something  that 
half  revealed  the  sorrowfhl  story  she  had 
thought  most  die  with  ber;  but  how? 
Tbroogh  Basil  Bedmond's  inadvertence,  she 
could  not  doubt ;  and  she  had  relied  so  npon 
his  discretion  I  She  was  utterly  nneonscloas 
of  the  fact  that  Joanna  bad  been  present  on 
the  day  of  his  first  visit,  when  he  had  startled 
her  so  by  the  announcement  that  he  had 
learned  her  story.  He  had  begged  to  bear 
it  iu  detail  from  her  own  lips  ;  and  she  was 
glad,  now,  to  remember  that,  though  she  had 
told  him  the  truth,  she  bad  not  told  him  the 
whole  truth.  How  much  of  her  past  history 
Joanna  knew  she  could  not  guess,  and  would 


not  ask.  Hers  was  not  a  confiding  disposi- 
tion. Ill  Joanna's  excitement  she  could  see 
nothing  but  a  querulous,  illegitimate  curi- 
ority,  that  it  was  ber  duty  to  curb.  She 
knew  not  what  golden  sympathy  she  was 
saerifidng  to  this  ruthlesa  "  dutiolatry." 
Tet,  for  an  instant,  Nature  was  stronger  tiian 
tbe  sense  of  duty,  and  she  asked,  with  a 
tremor  that  Joanna  was  qniek  to  note: 

"  What  stranger  do  you  mean,  Joanna  f  " 
And  then,  with  tbe  instinct  of  precaution, 
she  added,  "  But  you  are  talking  wildly." 

"  But  I  am  not  Ulking  wildly,  'Hela,  you 
hnam^  for  you  tremble.  I  mean  this  stranger 
who  comes  here  and  tbmsts  himself  between 
you  and  me,  with  his  story  about  your  past, 
that  these  people  have  taken  up— this  Basil 
Redmond  that  I  ifbver  heard  of  before." 

Hiss  Basil  gasped  and  paused.  Then  her 
sense  of  duty  came  to  her  rescue  and  gave 
her  words.  This  untoward  inquisltiveness 
must  be  checked  peremptorily,  she  decided. 

"Joanna,  I  will  not  have  any  more  of 
this — I  will  not  1 "  she  said.  "  Have  I  not 
explained  to  you  that  Basil  Redmond  is  no 
stranger ;  that  he  lived  here  under  this  very 
roof  as  a  boy ;  that  his  grandfather  was  your 
grandfather's  second  cousin  ?  Could  any 
thing  be  plainer  f  Don't  speak  of  him  in 
that  way;  he's  my  best  friend,  and  yours. 
And  whatever  you  may  h^>pen  to  overbear, 
don't  snatch  at  words  here  and  there  to  build 
ftncifid  notions  npon  abont  a  body's  past 
life.  It  is  anbecomiog.  But  I'll  fix  you  with 
a  dose  of  valerian,  and  I  hope  you'll  wake  up 
in  your  seDsea  I  Yoa  should  endeavor  to 
curb  curiofcity ;  it  leads  to  mischief,  it  is  idle 
and  slnfnl." 

"0  'Uela,  it  is  not  idle  curiosity— idle 
curiosity  never  yet  gave  any  one  the  heart- 
ache. If  you  would  only  stay  and  bear  me 
patiently  I " 

But  Hiss  Basil  was  gone,  glimmering  like 
a  ghost  in  search  of  the  valerian ;  and  pres- 
ently she  returned,  bearing  a  bottle,  a  spoon, 
a  glass,  and  a  spluttering  candle. 

"  He's  not  my  best  friend,"  said  Joanna ; 
"  be  comes  between  you  and  me  as  no  one 
else  ever  did.  You  con  put  on  your  best 
dress  to  see  him ;  yes,  and  you  can  find  tlmo 
to  talk  by  the  hour  with  htm,  to  walk  with 
him  about  the  garden  in  the  busiest  time  of 
day,  and  not  call  it  idleness."  Now  that  the 
floodgates  of  her  distress  were  opened,  every 
petty  grievance  clamored  for  redress. 

"  Nonsense  1 "  said  HiSs  Basil,  pausii^  in 
counting  the  drops.  Don't  interrupt  me, 
Joanna." 

"  "Mela,  I  dofiH  need  that  stuff ! "  Joanna 
remonstrated,  piteonsly,  as  Hiss  Basil  calmly 
pnt  the  glass  to  her  lips,  saying.  Inexorably : 

**  I  am  the  best  judge ;  yon  do  need  it ;  It 
will  make  you  sleep,  and  you  will  foigec  yonr 
foidish  vagaries." 

"  Shall  I  r  "  said  Joanna,  with  an  hyateri. 
cal  sob,  as  she  swallowed  the  contents  of 
tbe  glass.  "  Shall  I,  indeed,  awake  to-morrow 
and  find  it  all  a  dream  f  0  'Ueh  1  I  do  feel 
to  old  since  that  day  h»  came."  She  clasped 
Hiss  Basil  in  her  arms  as  she  spoke;  bat 
Hiss  Basil,  with  a  movement  of  alarm,  thrust 
her  patient  back  upon  the  {dllow,  saying, 
excitedly : 

"  Joanna  I  Joanna  1 1  k|Seir  lH^m4>9l> 
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ish  head  would  be  turned.  Tou  are  talking 
noneeDse.  Tou  need  not  pin  yonr  Ikith  to 
Arthnr  Hendall  becaose  be  carree  your  name 
on  a  tree." 

"Be  is  not  tbe  one  tbat  makes  me  feel 
old  I"  said  Joanna,  ImpatienUy;  *'it'8  that 
Kr.  Redmond,  with  his  inflaence  over  jou." 

Bat  MisB  BasiPs  snspicioDB  were  not  to  be 
parried  by  this  thrust. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  she,  thumping  the  pil- 
lows exciteJly,  "/(Am'tbeliere  in  him.  When 
/was  K^irL — " 

"  Yes,  'Uflla,"  said  Joanna,  starting  up 
witli  eager  interest,  as  Miss  Basil  paused,  ab- 
ruptly. "  Tell  me  !  It  would  comfort  me  so 
to  know  about  when  you  were  a  girl  I " 

"  Nonseose  ! "  ansfrered  Miss  Basil,  turn- 
ing away.  "It  is  bat  idle  cnrioBity,  child. 
Go  to  Bleep,  or  I  shall  hare  to  be  giving  you 
another  dose." 

Poor  Joanna  sighed  deeply,  but  said  no 
more ;  and  Miss  Basil,  picking  up  her  candle, 
Tial*  glass,  and  spoon,  hastened  to  ber  own 
room ;  bat  sleep  did  not  soon  vldt  her  plUow. 
"What  did  bH  these  rumors  and  whispers 
portend?"  ihe  qnestioned  iritb  herself,  as 
Bbe  tamed  restiessly  finm  aide  to  aide.  Ba- 
sil's hoped  -  for  return  bad  not  brought  her 
Ihe  peace  she  counted  upon.  I  see,"  sighed 
Hias  Basil,  wearily, "  I  mast  caaiion  the  boy ; 
he  is  young,  and  youth  Is  indiscreet.  He 
mast  learn  silence." 

And  Joanna,  gathering  np  in  ber  mind 
Miss  Basil's  di^ointed  utterances,  was  saying 
to  herself,  "  If  he  is  indeed  my  truest  friend, 
I  will  make  him  speak ;  I  bare  a  right  to 
know." 


CHAPTER  XTIII. 

ASK  HE  KO  HORE. 

JoANRA.  awoke  Hie  next  morning  with  a 
start.  It  was  rery  late ;  the  burning  summer 
son  shone  hot  upon  the  garden,  and  at  -the 
gate,  which  could  be  plainly  from  her 
window,  stood  a  little  open  boggy,  with  a 
Taliae  strapped  b^nd.  At  the  first  sight 
of  tbe  vebtcle  she  rubbed  her  eyes,  believing 
herself  in  a  dream;  but  when  die  looked 
again,  there  it  was  still,  with  a  hungry-look- 
ing horse  in  the  shafts ;  and  old  Thurston 
seuned  to  be  mendti^  some  part,  of  the  har- 
ness with  a  piece  of  twine.  The  temptation 
to  Inquire  into  this  was  too  strong  for  Joanna; 
she  dressed  as  quickly  as  she  could  and  ran 
down  into  the  garden. 

"That's  the  Griswolds'  buggy,  Thurston, 
I  know,  and  their  horse,  too.  What  is  it 
doing  here,  with  that  valise  strapped  be- 
hind?" 

"  It's  a^waitin',"  answered  old  Thurston, 
with  aggravating  slowness  of  speech.  "  Hey ! 
you,  I  say  I  " — this  to  tbe  horse,  an  inoffen- 
sive brute,  "  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a 
mayde  "  —  "  mind  what  you  'bout  I "  Old 
Thurston,  conscious  of  posaesaing  interest, 
ing  information,  was  bent  npon  enhancing 
his  importanoe  by  a  dignified  reserve  in  re- 
gard to  the  bu^y. 

"Never  mind  the  poor  old  horse,"  said 
jMuna.  *'  He  is  quiet  enough.  Wliat  is 
that  buggy  here  for  1  Have  they  sent  for 
my  eoasin  ?  What  is  the  matter  this  time  ?  " 


TME  LITTLE  JOANNA. 


These  last  questions  were  In  refercnee  to  the 
Griswolds,  who  were  a  sickly  set,  always 
making  demands  upon  Hiss  Basirs  akill  in 
doctoring." 

*'  Not  to  my  understanding ;  no,  Kiss 
J*anna,  they've  not  sont  for  Hiss  Pamela," 
answered  old  Thurston,  with  Afric  dignity. 
"Tbe  Griswolds  are 'boot  as  usual,  nothing 
more  than  general  want  of  thrift.  But  Blnck 
Hawk,  he's  dead  lame  with  constant  riding 
of  tbe  madam  to  visit  her  relations,  and  that's 
the  way  we  are  beholden  to  the  Griswolds." 
The  Griswolds  evidently  did  not  command 
old  Thurston's  deepest  respect. 

"  Beholden  to  tbe  Griswolds  for  what  ?  I 
wish  you  would  say,  Thurston — ifyou  know  ?  " 

Thurston  looked  at  her,  with  mild  re- 
proach in  bis  dim  old  eyes. 

"  In  course  I  know.  Miss  J'anna,"  said  he, 
in  a  deeply-ii^ured  tone.  "  Wasn't  the  tele- 
graph delivered  into  my  hands  primarily  *  " 

The  ominous  word  possessed  no  terror  for 
Joanna,  who  had  no  one  out  hi  the  world  to 
be  anxious  about. 

"  TUqpam,  you  mean,"  s^d  she.  "What 
telegram?" 

"Itwaa  to  haU  Ur.  Hendall  away,"  an- 
swered old  Thurston,  indifiteently.  • 

Joanna  reodved  the  information  dumbly. 
Over  the  sun  th«re  seemed  to  come  a  sudden 
cloud,  a  mist  that  overshadowed  not  the  gar- 
den only,  but  tbe  whole  future.  Was  lire, 
after  alt,  to  be  nothing  but  the  same  dull  old 
story  it  had  always  been  f  In  the  shadow 
of  the  cloud  Joanna  bad  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  own  foolish  heart,  and  she  shivered. 

"  For  what  is  be  going  ?  "  she  asked,  pres- 
ently. 

"  He'll  be  going  to  seek  his  fortune,  it's 
likely,"  said  old  Thurston,  briskly.  For  him 
tbe  sun  was  shining  just  as  usual;  rather 
more  brightly,  perhaps,  in  anticipation  of  the 
fee  from  Arthur's  liberal  band. 

And  Arthur  was  coming  down  the  sloping 
walk  at  this  very  moment.  He  had  said 
good-by  to  bis  aunt  on  the  porch,  which  vas 
hidden  from  the  gate,  as  though  he  was  enger 
.to  be  off ;  yet  when  he  saw  Joanna  be  began 
to  find  it  hard  to  leave  Basilwood,  with  the 
still  midsummer  shadows,  the  faint,  mid- 
summer murmurs  from  tiie  parched  grass, 
and  that  life  of  "  dreamfiil  ease."  ' 

"  So  yon  are  here  to  see  me  off,  Joanna — 
Hira  Joanna,  I  should  say,  now  that  you  have 
made  yourtlffrtrf/" 

"  No,"  answered  Joanna,  aToiding  his 
eyes ;  "  I  did  not  know,  until  this  moment, 
that  you  are  going." 

"At  least  you  are  cot  glad  to  have  me 
go  ?  "  said  Arthur,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  Tou  know  I  am  not  glad  1  How  could 
I  be  gladf"  answered  tbe  artless  Jounna, 
turning  away  her  telltale  face. 

"The  Bun  is  mounting,  sir,"  said  old 
Thurston,  respectfully,  **  and  your  conveyance 
is  all  in  order." 

Influenced  by  the  wish  to  stimulate  Ar- 
thur's memory  in  regard  to  the  reward  he 
coveted  for  his  services,  the  old  negro  hnd 
been  bnstling  ostentatiously  around  the  rick- 
ety buggy,  like  a  wasp  that  cannot  deter- 
mine upon  which  side  of  a  peach  to  settle, 
until  finding  that  Arthur's  attention  was  not 
to  be  attracted  by  such  lively  manifestations 
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of  concern  about  the  gear  and  the  sptfaigi^ 
he  resorted  to  speeoh. 

"  All  Tight,  Thotston,"  sud  Arthnr.  "An 
you  to  drive  me  ? " 

"No,  sir;  that  honor's  not  for  nej^i," 
said  old  Thurston,  bowing  low  with  eng. 
gerated  politeness.  "This  buggy  doeta't 
b'long  to  our  establishment,  as  you  ms;  Me, 
sir;  and  they've  Bent  a  boy  to  drive  too.— 
Hi,  you!  wake  np,  wake  *up  there!"  Thlt, 
with  an  utter  change  of  voice  and  gesture, 
was  addressed  to  a  small  negro  that,  with  the 
somnolent  facility  of  his  race,  was  fast  uleep 
in  the  glare  of  the  sun.  "  Tou  black  raicsll 
To  forgit  your  manners  and  go  to  sleep  ig 
the  'tendance  of  a  gentleman  1" 

From  which  reproach  it  will  be  reidily 
seen  that  Thurston  belonged  to  the  old  sehiHl 
that  believed  in  manners. 

"  What  time  does  tbe  train  leavefuM 
Arthur,  looking  at  his  watoh— "  the  Wet^wrt 
train  ?  " 

"Now  pretty  soon,  sir,"  said  old  Thnn- 
ton,  with  eagerness. — ^"  Tbe  sun  Is  seoKluig 
your  sidn,  Hiss  Joanna." 

As  long  as  she  stood  there,  old  Thnntoi 
thought,  Mr.  Hendall  never  woald  remaaber 
Att  justly-earned  recompense. 

But  Joanna  did  not  oare  for  the  Bim ; 
was  as  brown  as  a  berry  already. 

"  Why  must  you  go  ?  "  die  asked,  tii^. 
"  Is  not  Basilwood  your  own  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Arthur,  hastily,  and  col- 
oring. "BuBilwood  is  my  aunt's,  yoa  ksov, 
'  the  grandmamma's,'  as  you  call  her"  (pot- 
ting the  ownership  in  this  way  did  not  «m 
so  muol]  like  robbing  Joanna),  "  and  a  mu 
must  go  out  and  battle  with  the  world,"  fat 
continued,  grandiloquently.  "  It  is  bmiiiai 
that  takes  me  away." 

"For  how  long?"  asked  the  artless  Jo- 
anna, with  more  Interest  than  any  wotnii 
of  the  world  would  have  dared  to  show— cffl- 
less  she  had  been  absolutely  indifferent. 

"  That  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  irtbur, 
lowering  bis  voice,  so  that  old  Thur;ttn,  vho 
was  vigorously  berating  the  little  dn)«*7 
driver,  might  not  hear.  But  don't  fofjet 
me,  Joanna,"  holding  out  bis  hand.  "Don't 
let  that  Ur.  Basil  Bedmond  make  yoofoifet 
me." 

"I— I  don't  understand  you," die itua- 
mered,  shyly,  givii^  her  hand,  but 
withdrawing  it.   The  next  moment  ibe  hid 
turned  away,  learing  old  Thurston  idsUbK 
his  abject  reverence  for  **  value  received." 

Arthur  bad  spoken  jestingly,  Josbh 
knew,  and  his  words  had  given  pain.  fisti 
as  she  went  to  the  house,  she  passed  by  tbe 
mimosa-tree,  and  her  thoughts  and  feelings 
underwent  an  instantaneous  change.  She 
had  been  so  busy  with  ber  flounce  and  ber 
demi-train  that  she  had  seen  nothing  of 
young  Hendall  for  nearly  a  week,  and  she 
now  remembered  with  keen  self  -  leproadi 
that  she  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  exprest- 
Ing  to  him  her  appreciation  of  his  gracefel 
compliment  in  carving  her  name.  Jooou 
bad  many  little  notions  of  her  own  on  the 
subject  of  propriety  and  good-breeding ;  and 
she  had  meant  to  say  something  very  «dl- 
worded  and  pioper  on  the  first  oocasion  that 
should  offbr;  but  it  had  all  gone  out  of  her 
bead  at  tlie  thongbt~«r  his  d^artore.  Her. 
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she  asked  herself,  impatiently — how  was  she 
to  proBper  in  life  if  she  was  always  so  un- 
mdj  f  (For  JoannH,  you  see,  was  practical 
as  wdl  as  ronuintic.)  And  what  mast  he 
thtok  of  her  f  It  was  not  for  bim  to  mention 
the  name  be  bad  carved,  she  knew  rery  well. 

And  Aen  this  foolish  little  Joanna  stood 
atm  in  the  sbadoir,  and  dreamed  a  foolish 
dieam ;  from  which,  however,  she  was  soon 
ndelT  awakened  by  lOss  BasiPB  ahrill  voice, 
calling  wildly : 

"Joonnal  0  Jo— an— na!" 
Alas  I  how  many  a  lovely  vision  has  been 
diipdled  by  that-  olarion-ory  1  Joanna,  with 
a  frown  and  a  sigh,  came  back  to  earth,  and, 
loath  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  tree  that  bore  her  name,  ad- 
-vanced  hurriedly  up  the  broad  walk  that  led 
to  the  honse, 

Bnt  Hiss  Basil,  whom  she  met  half-way, 
taw  at  once  whence  she  came,  and  was  seized 
with  quick  alarm.  Joanna  had  had  no 
breakfast,  she  knew;  and  she  feared  that 
the  caK  mnst  be  nearly  past  hope  when  a 
girl  gave  herself  up  to  romance  before  ap< 
peaaing  the  demands  of  hunger. 

"  Joanna  I  "  she  exclaimed,  vehemently, 
■"  JOB  are  the  despair  of  my  life  I  Have  you 
forgotten  that  yon  have  had  no  breakfast? 
Do  you  expect  to  live  on  airf  " 

"  No,  certainly,  'Hela,"  answered  Joanna, 
briskly.  She  bwi  a  good,  healthy  appetite, 
■and  Just  now  she  was  very  hungry.  "I 
eonld  not  eat  my  dioner  yesterday,  I  was  so 
— «zoit6d  by  company,  I  suppose ;  and  I  feel 
half  starved." 

"  Tea,"  answered  Was  Basil,  in  a  much 
calmer  tone ;  "  I  remember  that  yoo  ate  no 
dinner."  niough  no  great  eater  herself,  she 
was  always  sorry  for  hungry  people,  and 
anxious  to  feed  them.  Joanna's  matter-of- 
■fkct  admisnoa  of  her  famished  condition  qui- 
eted her  apprehensions  somewhat,  and  ap. 
pealed  to  her  sympathies  strongly.  "  I've 
kept  somethiug  hot  for  you,  child  ;  but  you 
sfaoald  have  eaten  it  long  ago.  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  long  fasts  at  this  season." 

Happily  for  her  peace  of  mind,  it  did  not 
oecar  to  her  that  Joanna  could  have  been 
bidding  farewell  to  young  Hendall  at  the 
gate ;  and  her  clouded  visage  cleared  apace 
when  she  saw  with  what  good  appetite  the 
breakfast  was  assailed.  Sorely,  now  that 
yonng  Hendall  was  fairly  out  of  the  way — 
-and  Miss  Ba^l  devoutly  prayed  that  he  might 
remain  away  forever— «he  need  not  despair 
utterly  of  Joanna.  Nevertheless,  she  felt 
that  she  must  now  make  it  her  study  to 
coantaraot  the  pemlolons  InSnence  of  the 
ill-judged  honor  Vrs.  BasU  had  conferred 
apon  the  child,  io  having  her  at  the  dining: 

**  Joanna,"  said  she,  mildly,  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  hurry  you;  rapid  eating  is  ruinous 
to  the  digestion :  take  time,  and  eat  leisure- 
ly, but  when  you  have  finished,  there  are  the 
Apples  to  be  peeled  and  cut  for  drying;  and, 
really,  I  need  help."  No  froit  was  allowed 
to  rot  on  the  ground  at  Basilwood;  day  by 
day,  every  windfalleu  apple,  or  ao  much  of  it 
as  was  available,  was  dried  for  market. 

"  Very  well,  'Mela,"  said  Joanna,  cheer- 
AiUy  ;  ''I'll  help  you  all  that  I  can."  Though 
■often  idle,  she  was  not  lazy;  and  the  bur- 
dot  of  life  does  not  seem  so  weary,  after  one 


has  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast  with  good  appe- 
tite. "  Just  have  every  thing  ready,  'Mela. 
Pre  finished  my  breakfast." 

"Here  is  the  basket  of  apples,  child; 
and  here  is  the  basket  for  the  cores  and  the 
peelings ;  and  here  are  the  knife  and  the 
tray,"  answered  Miss  Basil,  categorically. 
"Tie  on  this  apron,  to  save  your  dress ;  and 
be  very  careful  to  out  the  peelings  as  thin 
as  possible ;  let  there  be  no  waste,  Joanna." 

"  Aren't  yoo  going  to  help— to  asi tst,  I 
mean  f  "  asked  Joanni^  mindful  still  of  ex- 
pressing herself  with  elegant  propriety. 
"Because  I  should  like  to  telk  to  you." 
Joanna  was  hoping  to  hear  the  nntold  story 
of  Miss  Basil's  girlhood :  no  wonder  she  was 
so  willing  to  work  at  the  apples. 

"Why,  no — not  exactly;  that  is — I  be- 
lieve I  must  superintend  Myra  just  now," 
stammered  Miss  Basil,  uneasily. 

"  Pamela  1 "  said  Joanna,  tragically,  ris- 
ing and  stretching  out  her  arms,  "  there  is  a 
great  wall  growing  up  between  ns — and  you 
are  building  it." 

Miss  Basil  tamed  white,  and  then  red. 
At  lust,  "Yon  are  talking  nonsense!"  said 
she,  angrily ;  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

But  Joanna  saw  that  Hiss  Basil  under- 
stood her ;  she  saw,  too,  that  Miss  BasU 
could  not  be  at  ease  in  her  presenoe;  why 
else  should  she  make  Myra  an  excuse,  Myra 
who  was  so  thoroughly  trustworthy  t  And 
Joanna,  embittered  by  suspicion  and  distrust, 
began  to  exerdse  a  ruthless  es^onage  over 
the  nneasy  woman,  who,  before  that  day  was 
over,  became  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  watched.  For  Hiss  Bs^il  was  by  no 
means  in  so  great  need  of  asaistance  as  she 
would  have  had  Joanna  believe.  The  ab- 
sence, so  far,  of  visitors  bad  rendered  the 
summer  a  far  easier  one  than  had  been  known 
at  Basilwood  for  several  years  past,  and  Miss 
Basil  had,  just  now,  rather  more  leisure  than 
was  good  for  her,  under  the  circumstances. 
If  she  had  been  really  so  very  busy,  she 
might  have  escaped  the  uncomfortable  con- 
sciousness of  Joanna's  great  eyes  that  fol- 
lowed her  everywhere.  Even  when  she  went 
up-stairs,  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  dress,  Jo- 
anna  was  at  her  side,  restless,  miserable,  in- 
dignant, and  tyrannical. 

"There!"  she  cried,  reproachfully,  when 
the  black  silk  was  taken  down  from  its  peg 
in  the  closet, "  now  I  know  that  Mr.  Redmond 
is  coming  again  I*  A  clean  calico  is  good 
enongh  for  most  days." 

"  Joanna,"  said  Miss  Basil,  irritably, "  you 
are  speaking  disrespectfully.  How  often 
must  I  rmdnd  yon  that  Basil  Redmond  is  a 
Mend,  a  good  friend  of  yours,  and  a  relation 
besides?" 

"  Then,  if  that  is  so,"  siUd  Joanna,  with 
prompt  malice,  and  rising,  "  why  may  I  not 
dress  to  receive  him  ?  " 

"  No,  Joanna,  no,"  said  Miss  Basil,  hur- 
riedly, "  you  are  hut  a  child,  and  he  comes 
to  see  me  on  business.  Tou  should  not  be 
forward." 

*  "  He  ia  no  friend  of  mine  I  I'll  not  have 
him  for  a  friend ! "  cried  Joanna,  bitterly. 
"He  comes  to  talk  secrets  with  you, secrets 
that  shut  me  out  from  your  heart." 

"Nonsense!"  was  aU  that  Miss  Basil 
could  say ;  but  she  said  It  with  her  flashed 


face  bent  over  the  open  bureau-drawer,  in 
which  her  hands  were  wildly  tossing  about 
the  orderly  array  of  collars,  and  cuff's,  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  Joanna  kuew  that  it  was 
not  "  nonsense." 

Poor  woman  I  She  thought  this  child, 
that  she  had  so  striven  to  train  np  in  the  way 
she  ahonld  go,  utterly  nnr^tsonable ;  but  she 
had  never  attempted  to  reason  with  Joanna, 
she  did  not  kaow  how.  When  Joanna  be- 
came "  anreaBonable,"she  could  only  use  au- 
thority ;  ao,  whffli  she  had  recovered  some- 
what from  her  confusion,  she  sidd,  sharply: 

"Joanna,  this  idle  way  of  hanging  about 
annoys  me  so  that  I  cannot  find  what  I  want. 
Haven't  you  some  knitting,  or  some  crochet, 
that  you  can  fill  up  the  day  with  t " 

"  May  I  take  it  into  the  garden  r  "  asked 
Joanna,  resignedly. 

"Tes,  surely,  child,"  Miss  Basil  replied; 
for  now,  that  Arthur  Hendall  was  gone,  why 
should  she  not  have  the  freedom  of  the  gar- 
den ?  Any  thing  to  keep  her  out  of  the  way 
just  now. 

But  Joanna  was  going  into  the  garden 
with  the  express  purpose  of  waylaying  Basil 
Redmond,  whom  she  felt  sure  of  meeting 
alone,  as,  by  the  time  he  took  his  departure, 
Pamela,  she  knew,  wonld  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  skimming  the  cream. 

She  bid  herself,  therefore,  within  the 
friendly  shadow  of  a  ragged,  overgrown  «*-  . 
onymavMy  and  waited ;  but  she  waited  long. 
Basil  Redmond  was  mnch  later  than  she  had 
thought  he  wonld  be,  and  when  at  last  he 
came  he  was  not  alone.  Joanna,  within  the 
shadow,  distinctly  heard  lbs.  Badl's  subdued 
bnt  clear  tones  in  earnest  discussion. 

"...  But  I  fbnud  her  here,  as  you  know, 
when  I  married,  and  I  asked  the  judge  no 
questionEt,"  Mrs.  Basil  was  saying. 

They  had  evidently  arrested  their  steps 
at  this  point,  and  were  standing  now  quite 
near  Joanna's  retreat. 

"  I  am  utterly  free  from  idle  curiosity," 
continued  Mrs.  Basil.  "  I  have  not  the  faint- 
est desire  to  pry  into  her  aff'airs ;  but  you 
must  agree  with  me  that  it  is  extremely  em- 
barrassing to  find  that  she  has  become  a  sub- 
ject of  gossip.  One  really  does  not  know 
what  to  say  when  one  is  assailed  witli  the 
statement  that  a  quiet,  inofienstve,  retired 
woman  like  Miss  Basil  is  the  centre  of  some 
great  mystery,  Pamela  is  so — bo  reticent  that 
I  hesitate  to  say  any  thing  to  her." 

"Thank  you;  you  are  very  considerate," 
said  Redmond,  quickly. 

"But,  indeed,  this  sort  of  gossip  should 
be  stqiped ;  and  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Red- 
mond, to  say  how  it  can  best  be  done." 

*'  The  best  way  to  stop  it,  I  should  think," 
replied  he,  after  a  pause,  "  would  he  timply 
not  to  heed  it." 

"  But  consider :  this  story,  or  rather  this 
bint  of  a  story,  for  there  is  nothing  tangible 
about  it,  so  fhr  as  I  can  learn,  comes  through 
Iiydia  Crane,  a  sister  of  Lebmn  the  milliner, 
who  has  a  cousin  living  out  West,  in  the  very 
neighborhood  from  which  Miss  Basil  came—" 

"  It  is  many  years  ago,"  Interrupted  Red- 
mond, briefly. 

"And  this  cousin  of  Lebrun's,"  contin- 
ued Mrs.  Basil,  "  writes  to  her  relatives  here. 
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abont  HisB  Badl ;  and  tfaat  onl^  ver;  reoent- 
\y  tama  one  luw  been  ont  there  institnting 
Tery  Btrict  inquiriea  about  her.  One  can 
Iwrdl;  Tefnae  to  ItateD  to  statenieiits  like 
tfats,  tbongb  I  bluBb  to  rdate  aiiob  tattle; 
yet  it  atrikee  me  tbat  700  are  the  proper  per- 
son to  refote  it." 

A  paase  folloved,  daring  wbtch  Joanna, 
whose  oonscienoe  did  not  reproach  her  in  the 
least  Tor  liatening,  feared  that  the  loud  beat- 
ing of  her  heart  mast  betray  her. 

At  last  Bedmond  epoke : 

"All  this  seems  to  me  too  vague  to  be 
worth  refutiag ;  but  it  is  due  to  you,  perhaps, 
to  eay  tbat — Hiss  Basil  has  a  story — " 

"  Ah  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Basil,  sharply. 

"  A  sad  and  painful  story.  It  waa  known 
to  the  judge,  who  counseled  silence ;  and  si- 
lence certainly  seemed  best  under  then-ex- 
isting circumstances.  The  time,  however,  is 
coming,  I  think,  when  silence  shall  no  longer 
be  advisable ;  but,  until  this  time  does  come, 
I  cannot  feel  at  liberty  to  reveal  what  I  know 
of  her  story;  and,  meanwhile,  I  rely  upon 
your  known  discretion  and — sympathy." 

In  grappling  with  the  world  at  ao  early 
an  age,  Basil  Bedmond  had  certainly  learned 
some  adroitnesa. 

*'  Thank  you,"  add  Mrs.  Baail.  "  But,  I 
most  expresa  a  hope,  Mr,  Redmond,  that  tlus 
— 4nystery  of  Hiaa  Basil's,  into  which,  it  la 
aeedleaa  to  aay,  I  inll  no  further  inquire,  will 
reflect  no  diacredit  apon  the  Baril  family.  I 
bear  the  name  myaelf.** 

"It  will  reflect  no  diacredit  upon  the  Ba- 
ail family,"  Redmond  replied,  rather  coldly. 

"It  is  getting  late,"  said  Hra.  Baail. 
Then,  with  a  long,  shivering  sigh :  "  I  will  no 
longer  detain  you.  Qood-nigbt." 

"  Qood-nigfat,"  responded  Redmond,  stand- 
ing for  a  moment  wrapped  in  thought  where 
Mrs.  Basil  had  left  him.  Only  for  a  moment, 
however ;  hardly  had  she  disappeared  when 
Joanna  sprang  out  of  her  retreat  and  startled 
his  thoughts  away. 

"I've  heard  what  you  said,"  panted  she. 
"I  listened  on  purpose;  right  or  wrong,  I 
must  know.  I  waited  here  to  ask  you.  Pa- 
mehi  is  all  I  bare  in  the  worid ;  why  must 
you  come  between  us  with  your  secrete  and 
your  mysteriea  ?  " 

Poor  little  Joanna  <  she  bad  been  all  day 
conning  a  well-worded,  deliberate,  efiiective 
speech ;  and  this  was  all  that  she  could  say, 
half  choking  with  the  utterance,  ai  it  wai. 

"  Joanna  I "  ezelaimed  Redmond.  "  Poor 
child!"  And  Joanna,  who  had  persuaded 
herself  that  she  bated  him,  burst  into  teus 
at  his  sympathizing  tones.  "Joanna I  Jo- 
anna 1 "  he  said,  dlstreased,  "  be  quiet,  try 
to  be  quiet,  and  I  will  make  you  understand 
it."  Joanna,  then,  by  a  great  effbrt,  having 
subdued  ber  sobs,  tie  continued,  gravely : 
**  If  you  have  heard  what  I  said  to  Mrs.  Ba- 
sil, there  is  no  need  for  me  to  repeat  it ;  for  I 
can  tell  you  no  more  than  I  told  her.  But 
hear  me  one  moment,  little  Joanna — can  you 
not  see  that  your  'Uela,  as  you  call  her,  has 
a  right  to  withhold  her  conSdence  from  youf 
If  you  love  her,  you  wilt  trust  her  without 
exacting  confidence ;  you  will  bear  in  mind 
what  you  have  heard  me  say,  that  her  story 
is  a  sad  and  painful  one,  and  you  will  shrink 
from  all  alluaion  to  it  for  very  pity." 


Joanna,  aa  ahe  beard  bim,  began  to  feel 
miaerably  guilty. 

"I  aee  I  have  been  wrong,"  ahe  said, 
meekly.  "I  would  like  to  be  a  comfort  and 
consolation  to  Uela,  for  often  enongh  I've 
been  a  pure  aggravation  " 

"  Tou  can  be  a  comfort  and  oonsolation 
to  her  without  a  doubt,"  said  Bedmond, 
smiling  to  himaelf  at  her  artleasness.  "  Jo- 
anna, yon  and  I  should  never  forget  that  she 
baa  been  to  each  of  us  a  mother  indeed. 
What  should  we  be  without  ber  ?  For  my- 
self, I  tremble  to  think." 

He  paused,  and  was  silent  a  long  time. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Joanna, 
timidly.   She  was  awed  by  his  manner. 

"  Tou  cannot  get  over  the  impression  that 
I  am  a  stranger,"  said  he,  with  a  kindly  smile. 
"  Sit  here  on  this  bench,  and  let  me  tell  yon 
about  the  time  when  you  were  my  playmate 
in  this  very  garden ;  let  me,  if  possible,  re- 
call myself  to  your  remembrance." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Joanna,  yielding  a  reluc- 
tant consent,  "you  don't  live  here;  you've 
been  away  for  years,  and  when  you  come 
back  you  stay  over  in  the  town  aa  If  you 
were  a  stranger,  really." 

Hia  face  darkened. 
,  *'  I  can  never  make  Basilwood  my  home," 
aaid  he ;  "  but  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  about 
that,  Joanna ;  I  would  radier  make  you  re- 
member me,  ^  I  can ; "  and  then  he^  b^n  to 
tell  her  about  his  boyhood  at  his  BasUwood. 

Miss  Basil,  in  her  dry,  brief  fashion,  had 
recounted  it  all  before ;  bat  there  was  so  wide 
a  difference  between  her  manner  and  his, 
tbat  the  story  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty, 
'and,  though  it  was  not  possible  to  recall 
more  than  a  very  funt  image  of  tbat  time  to 
her  remembrance,  her  prejudice  against  him, 
as  a  stranger,  began  slowly  to  fade  away. 

Her  interest  deepened  when  be  came  to 
speak  of  his  life  "  out  in  the  world."  It  had 
been  a  struggle  full  of  adventure. 

"  I  must  have  succumbed  to  temptation 
and  been  lost  forever,"  said  he,  with  feeling, 
as  if  to  sum  up  all  tbat  remained  to  be  said 
about  his  debt  to  Hiss  Basil,  "  but  for  tbat 
constant  soul.  She  never  lost  sight  of  me, 
she  never  lost  faith  in  me.  I  was  the  hope 
of  ber  life,  she  swd,  and  she  made  it  impos- 
sible tfaat  I  should  disappoint  ber." 

"  H'm  I "  said  Joanna ;  "  and  I  am  the 
despair  of  ber  life ;  she  telte  me  ao  from  day 
to  day." 

"Oh,  no,"  Baail  Bedmond  answered ;  "  yon 
most  not  be  that. .  Did  you  not  say  just  now 
tbat  yoa  would  be  her  otmifart  and  consola- 
tion?" 

Then  he  bade  ber  "  Oood-nlgbt,"  and  was 
gone. 


JOHN    BLANDFORD'  S 
WIDO  W. 

"  /^OME  and  make  me  a  visit,"  wrote  Mrs. 

V-/  John  Blandford  to  Philip  Amyott, 
"and  I  will  give  you  two  delicacies — -the 
largest  strawberries  of  the  season,  and  the 
society  of  the  prettiest  woman  in  America." 

Philip  Amyott  was  a  great  deal  surprised 
at  receiring  the  above  invitation.   He  had 


never  known  Hra.  Blandford  at  til  «dl, 
though  he  and  ahe  had  once  or  twleefbod' 
themaelvea  feUow<gueats  at  some  of  Us  coai. 
In'a  fnahionable  dinner^Mrtles,  thia  eouiii 
being  a  certain  Hrs.  Churchill  tlmtaAtsf^x 
lady  of  great  wealth,  and  a  proBdnent  sodil 
leader. 

niilip,  whom  Fortune  had  favored  «itk  a 
neat  inherited  income,  was  frequently  flu  n. 
cipient  of  aummer  invitations  to  country. 
houses  ;  but  he  remembered  Hrs.  Blandford 
much  too  accurately  for  the  commission  of 
any  such  blander  as  to  infer  tbat  sbe  «u 
playing  the  maiuBavring  n^^ma;  yet  the 
manoeuvring  sister  or  bosom-friend  «u  s 
wholly  different  matter.    Who  was  the  piel' 
tiest  woman  in  America  f   Philip  eunUoed 
the  dainty,  violet  -  scented  note  again,  ud 
made  himself  quite  aure  tbat  his  wonld-t» 
hostess  had  not  answered  this  vital  qoeation. 
Then  be  assumed  a  plaintively  bored  look, 
and   told   himself   that  there  was  litde 
doubt  of  the  prettiest  woman  in  America  be- 
ing unwedded  and  perhaps  poor.   Spare  htm 
the  charge  of  egotism  because  of  these  rt- 
flections.    He  had  been  made  so  often  to 
feel  like  a  peripatetic  money-bag  in  the  pret- 
ence of  diligent  feminine  self-intereet,  tfaat  a 
certain  sort  of  skepticism  (which,  u  n 
know,  cornea  from  the  Greek  of  "to  ob- 
serve *')  had  necessarily  singed,  if  not  bUgkt- 
ed,  the  freshness  more  natural  to  hIa  trnstj- 
eight  yean  of  manhood. 

On  the  whole,  Philip  bad  no  resaon  &r 
refusing  Hrs.  Blandford's  in^tatiOD.  Non^ 
tbat  is,  except  one.  Her  husband,  J(dm 
Blandford,  whom  he  saw  now  and  tha  at 
the  ohib,  and  was  occasionally  thrown  «tfli, 
be  disliked  to  a  considerable  d^ree.  Blaod. 
ford,  Philip  had  some  time  ago  made  up  hi) 
mind,  was  a  purse-proud,  social  bully. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  he  went  up  to 
Blandford's  place  on  a  Hudson  River  otein. 
boat,  not  many  days  later,  in  the  societj  of 
that  gentleman  himself.  Philip  sanely 
knew  why  he  subjected  his  nervous  sritem 
to  this  last  trial,  except  tbat  perhaps  tbere- 
lurked  within  him  a  deep  curiosity  toswthe 
prettiest  woman  in  America;  and,  beada, 
it  was  insupportably  hot,  and  a  stesmhoit, 
even  wtfA  Blandford,  preferable  in  this  weath- 
er to  a  railway-oar  without  him. 

During  the  voyage  he  learned  the  nuw 
of  the  Badoura,  to  whom  he  had  peili^* 
been  aaked  to  play  Oamaralzaman.  it  «•> 
Mrs.  Eoataoe  Avetill,  the  widow  of  a  well- 
known  PblUde^[AU  lawyer.  Blandford.  who 
waa  a  large  nuin,  with  a  beardleas  fiics  anda 
great,  arcUng  note,  wu  enthusiastie 
ber.  Being  by  nature  a  bully,  as  befbre  bu 
bem  s^d,  he  strore,  with  hnnd-wavings,  asd 
with  grimaces,  and  with  occasional  patting 
of  hia  companion's  shoulder,  to  bully  Fluhp 
into  believhig  that  there  bad  nev«r  existed  » 
great  a  beauty  as  this  same  Hrs.  ArerilL 

Not  long  afterward  Pliilip  had  an  oppor 
tuoity  of  assuring  himaelf  that  Hrs.  AveriQ 
was  a  sort  of  animated  wax-figure,  after  tha 
pattern  which  we  see  in  barbers'  windows. 
It  was  a  face  of  the  utmost  pink-and-whiie 
regularity ;  but  It  was  worn  as  the  mask  of 
a  complete  mental  Tacnity,  and  someho* 
suggestions  of  this  stole  out  —  prtDcipallr 
through  its  mouttyji$>  doubt,  thou^  Plul^ 
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fancied  he  saw  Uiem  even  In  the  soft  eyes, 
and  in  the  olaasio  forehead  Une  of  Hre.  Aver- 
ill's  irreproachable  proBle, 

All  that  evening  he' talked  to  Mrs.  Bland- 
ford,  and  let  his  host  bull;  this  nonpareil  of 
beanlie!!  on  whatever  subjects  might  conver- 
Mtionally  present  themselves.  He  bad  sat 
next  to  Krs.  Avertll  at  dinner,  a  certain  Ital- 
ian gentleman  named  Bemottt,  and  a  certain 
elderly  lady,  with  gray  temple-curls  and  a 
sweet  smile,  whom  Mr.  Blaodford  addressed 
as  "  mother,"  occupying  tho  other  side  of 
the  small  dinner-table. 

The  conversntioD  had  not  been  so  general 
bat  that  Pbilio^ould  make  up  his  mind  pret- 
ty clearly  as  i^arded  Mrs.  Averill's  eapaoi- 
ties  for  boring  him.  There  was  something 
exquisitely  and  surprisingly  refreshing  in  the 
tntervieiv  that  followed  between  his  hostess 
and  himself.  Tbe  Blandfords'  house  had  a 
l^at,  commodious  piazza,  nearly  surroand- 
ing  lb  Thejr  found  tiiemselves  walking  this, 
while  a  large,  TiTid-yellov  moon,  aaoendant 
in  the  limpid  east,  came  to  them  bj  many 
■veet  golden  ^tmpses  through  crevices  In 
the  dusky  tapestries  of  woodbine  and  clem- 
atis. 

Meeting  Urs.  Blandford  at  a  fashionable 
New  York  dinner-party,  and  meeting  her  here 
in  the  country,  were  two  very  diShrent  mat- 
ters, as  Philip  BOOD  discovered.  She  was  not 
at  all  a  beautiful  woman ;  indeed,  she  paled 
to  nothing  before  the  unblemished  correct- 
ness of  Mrs.  Averill.  She  was  slim  of  figure, 
very  graceful  in  every  movement,  and  pos- 
sessed n  pair  of  darkly-humid  hazel  eyes ; 
this  was  all  that  her  most  vehement  admirer 
would  have  dared  to  say  about  her  physical 
charms. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  conceived  any 
great  fondness  for  Mrs.  Averill,"  she  told 
Philip,  a  day  or  two  later. 

"  Oh,  your  husband  monopolizes  her,"  he 
answered,  "  and  your  Italian  friend  Signor 
Bemotti.  By-the-way,"  he  added,  "  1  was 
asked  up,  waa  I  not,  becanse  of  this  lovely 
Udyf  " 

Mrs.  Blandford  looked  candid. 

**Toa  read  my  note.  She  and  the  straw- 
berries were  put  forward  as  Indncements." 

"Both  powerful  ones,  of  course,"  sn< 
swered  Philip,  with  a  little  laugh ;  **  but  par- 
don my  telling  you  that  I  have  fbond  the 
strawberries — "  And  then  he  broke  off  ah- 
niptly  with :  "  Knee  I  was  only  asked  up  be- 
canse of  her,  I  suppose  I  shall  be  expected 
to  Tanish  when  she  does." 

But  he  did  nothing  of  tbe  sort.  He 
staid  two  weeks  after  Mrs.  Averill  took  her 
departure,  under  the  protection  of  Hr.  Bland- 
ford, the  latter  having  conceived  a  sudden 
fancy  for  town  again. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Blandford's  going, 
Philip  had  grown  pretty  clearly  to  under- 
stand the  terms  on  which  husband  and  wife 
stood.  Ambition,  or  some  such  motive,  had 
made  this  woman  marry  John  Blandford, 
and  the  presence  of  the  man  was  now  in  it- 
self a  weariness  to  her.  As  for  Blandford, 
he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  bullying  his 
wife  on  the  most  trifiing  aubjeots,  and  he- 
fttre  their  two  guests  as  well ;  it  was  only 
-the  Udy's  practised  tact  that  often  saved 
h«r  from  the  most  irritating  and  ansolldted 


assaults  while  Philip  and  the  Italian  were 
present.  Old  Mrs.  Blandford,  however  (the 
lady  with  tbe  gray  ourlsand  tbe  sweet  smile), 
more  than  once  exerted  over  her  social 
Bcape-goat  of  a  son  the  gentlest  and  yet  the 
most  accentuated  infiuence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Philip  Amyott 
had  begun  to  feel,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  subsequent  two-weeks'  stay,  that  some 
emoUonal  disquiet,  wholly  foreign  to  bis  pre- 
vious experience,  had  somehow  entered  bis 
life;  and  the  following  fortnight  developed 
this  disquiet,  so  to  speak,  into  a  full-grown, 
undeniable  passion. 

Philip  had  what,  in  its  broadest  and  best 
sense,  deserves  to  be  called  a  moral  tempera- 
ment. The  thought  of  his  feelings  toward 
Mrs.  Blandford  was  not  alone  a  sorrow  to 
him,  it  was  a  sonrce  of  chilling  self-disgust 
as  well.  "  I  feel  like  a  man  in  a  French 
novel,"  he  told  himself,  on  a  certain  evening, 
jnst  before  the  quiet-spoken,  commonplace 
little  Interview  which  informed  his  hostess 
that  be  was  going  back  to  town  on  the  mor- 
row. 

No  personal  ambition-  had  brought  about 
Mrs.  Blandford's  marriage.  She  was  *'lIteraL 
ly  puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to 
a  shrewish  tongue."  Her  parents'were  poor, 
and  it  was  out  of  the  qnestion  that  a  great 
match  like  John  Blandford  should  fall  in 
love  with  Sybil  Emlyn's  hazel  eyes  and  not 
make  conquest  of  their  owner.  She  remem- 
bered well  enough  how  she  inwardly  shud- 
dered when  she  got  her  betrothal  kiss. 

Perhaps  her  husband  discovered  soon 
enough  her  utter  indifference,  and  so  grew 
vehemently  to  reciprocate  it  after  his  own 
characteristic  fashion.  However  this  may 
have  been,  their  married  life  had  turned  out 
a  sad  farce.  From  the  first  moment  that  she 
had  met  Philip  Amyott,  Sybil  Blandford  had 
liked  him  ;  bat  she  foresaw  no  vaguest  pro- 
phetic sign  of  what  wus  to  come  when  she 
asked  that  he  would  eat  her  strawberries 
and  admire  her  handsome  guest. 

Slight  marvel,  indeed,  that  the  interview 
in  which  Philip  told  of  his  purposed  depart- 
ure should  have  been  both  placid  and  pro- 
sric.  Mrs.  Blandford  was  an  mflexible  casu- 
ist on  oertahi  points,  and,  if  Philip  felt  at  all 
like  the  hero  of  a  French  novel,  be  sure  that 
she  'did  not  contribute  by  least  word  or  look 
to  the  effectivenesB  of  his  situation. 

"You  can  go  down  with  Mr.  Bemotti," 
she  told  him,  **if  you  choose  to  take  the 
eleven-ten  train.   He  always  takes  that." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Italian 
gentleman,  Signor  Bemotti,  had  been  staying 
all  this  time  at  Mrs.  Blandford's  country- 
house.  Indeed,  he  bad  made  two  short  vis- 
its there  since  Philip's  arrival,  not  remaining 
more  than  a  day  each  time,  and  the  present 
visit  was  now  his  third.  Mrs.  Blandford 
seemed  fond  of  his  society,  as  indeed  she 
cordially  was.  He  received  from  her  a  cer- 
tain humorously-patroniung  treatment,  some- 
times, that  appeared  both  given  and  accepted 
in  complete  good -nature.  Bemotti  was  a 
handsome  fellow,  with  his  vivid  dusk  eyes 
and  his  clear-cut,  colorless  face,  and  lithe, 
erect  figure.  The  Blandfords  had  picked  him 
up  somewhere,,  abroad,  people  said,  and  he 
waa  of  quite  distingaishad  birth  and  consid- 


erable means.  He  usually  passed  in  society 
for  being  rather  more  John  Blandford's 
friend  than  his  wife's.  Anyhow,  he  had  gained 
and  certainly  deserved  the  name  of  a  house- 
hold intimate. 

After  bis  return  to  New  Tork,  Philip 
Amyott  went  through  a  great  deal  of  severe 
mental  pain.  He  had  never  loved  any  woman 
before,  and  this  woman  had  now  seemed  to 
him  the  sweet  epitome  of  all  lovable  grnces. 
He  was  miserable,  as  a  man  hopelessly  in 
love  must  of  necessity  find  himself.  But  he 
struggled  hard  with  his  own  passion  all  that 
summer,  and  toward  autumn  he  had  reached 
a  state  of  either  real  or  fancied  peace. 

During  October  chance  directed  that  he 
should  fall  in  with  Blandford,  one  after> 
noon,  at  the  club.  Blandford,  it  happened, 
was  in  one  of  his  most  bullying  moods. 
He  was  to  start  for  his  country-place  on  tbe 
following  day,  and,  having  always  liked  Phil- 
ip, it  struck  him  that  he  would  bully  that 
gentleman  into  making  himself  and  wife  an- 
other visit.  Fbllip  reorived  the  proposal, 
felt  a  quiver  of  temptation  pass  through  him, 
and  politely  refused  it  Blandford  inaistefL 
Though  himself  perfectly  indifferent  to  Na. 
ture  in  all  her  moods,  .be  spoke  with  enthn- 
siasm  regardii^  the  beautifVil  autumnal  tints 
this  year,  and  promised  Philip  (a  subject  on 
which  ho  waa  mnch  more  at  home)  some 
capital  woodcock-shooting. 

How  little  he  knew,  this  persistent  deal> 
er  in  hospitalities,  that  an  infinitely  stronger 
inducement  than  any  thus  far  mentioned  was 
pulling  at  poor  Philip's  heart-strings  !  It  is 
no  wonder  that  passion,  to  this  slight  extent 
at  least,  slowly  gained  the  upper  hand  of 
principle.  Philip  began  to  waver.  "  I  had  a 
half  engagement  to  go  and  visit  my  cousin, 
Mrs.  Churchill  Abernethey,  to-morrow,"  he 
audibly  meditated,  "  but — "  And  he  went 
up  with  Blandford  on  tbe  following  day. 

Bemotti  accompanied  them.  He  was  a 
sort  of  social  salvation  to  Philip  on  board 
tbe  steamboat,  for  his  suave,  high-bred  man- 
ner made  Blandford's  flimsy,  self-assertive 
commonplaces  much  leas  to  be  minded.  Phil- 
ip inquired  of  Bemotti  whether  this  was  the 
first  visit  he  had  ptid  to  their  prospective 
host  and  hostess  Ednee  Ihey  themselves  had 
both  come  down  together  in  early  July. 

**  Ob,  no,"  Bernottt  answered,  with  what 
struck  his  listener  as  a  kind  of  frank  sad- 
ness. "  I  have  been  many  times  since  then — 
at  least  three  times  each  month,  I  should  say. 
But  short  visits,  you  know — short  visits," 

"  I  believe  the  man  has  some  hopeless 
love-afiair,"  thought  Philip,  stealing  a  glance 
through  their  mutual  cigarette-smoke,  while 
they  sat  side  by  side  on  deck,  at  tbe  duskily- 
pale  face  of  the  Italian  and  his  dark,  drooped, 
meditative  eyes.  *'  And  I  believe,  too,  that 
he  goes  to  Mrs.  Blandford  for  friendly  conso- 
lation." 

Philip  was  doubtless  a  bombshell  to  his 
hostess.  But  she  met  him  magnificently. 
Her  "  How  have  you  passed  the  summer,  Mr. 
Amyott  f  "  was  the  supreme  of  nice  acting. 
As  for  Philip,  he  found  that  be  had  much 
over-measured  his  powers.  The  hand  which 
gave  her  greeting  was  cold,  almost  clammy. 
Bis  &ce  had  palefl  as  they  met,  but  while 
she  spoke  It  b^n  to  flush  feverishly. 
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Sjbil  Blandford  kcew  Ibe  world  she  lived 
in.  "  This  man  must  put  me  on  my  fi^uard," 
she  told  herself.  "  He  has  gained  nothing  in 
self-control  since  we  met,  and  "  (while  n  great 
pang  shot  through  her  heart)  "  I  can  see  well 
enough  by  bis  face  how  be  has  sufiered." 

Dinner  was  soon  served  after  the  gentle- 
men's arrival,  and  its  first  courses  passed  off 
with  all  desirable  harmony.  But  at  length 
the  old  atrocious  taste  began  to  show  iteelf 
in  Blandford's  manner  toward  his  wife.  Sev- 
eral slurringimpertinences,  just  jocose  enough 
to  be  less  easily  borne  on  that  account,  left 
bis  lips.  Philip  discovered  himself  taking 
two  or  three  la^e  swallows  of  sherry  In  quick 
■ueoeision.  Somehow  he  found  this  sort  of 
thing  much  harder  to  endure  ^r  his  weeks 
of  suShring — of  regret  for  the  irremediable. 
Once  he  let  his  eyes  vauder  toward  B^notU, 
willing  enough  to  exchange  with.the  Italian  a 
glanee  that  might  express  their  common  dis- 
gust Bat  Bernotti  had  raised  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter to  big  lips,  and  so  partly  concealed  bis 
face,  while  his  eyes  wore  their  rather  habitual 
drooped  expression,  falling  to  meet  Philip's. 

The  dowager  Urs.  Blandford  repeatedly, 
on  these  occasions,  came  to  the  rescue  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  the  redemption,  as  re- 
gards some  lingering  residual  courtesy,  of 
her  offensive  son.  But  her  powers  were  to- 
night of  little  avail, 

"And  so  you  bave  remained  here  all 
through  the  summer?"  Philip  made  words 
during  a  pause,  addressing  Mrs.  Blandford. 

Ur.  Blandford  tossed  off  his  third  or 
fourth  glass  of  claret.  "  Yes,  all  summer," 
he  took  upon  himself  to  blurt  forth  boorish- 
ly in  answer.  "  She  wouldn't  even  go  to 
Newport  in  August.  There's  some  concealed 
attraction  round  here.  I  don't  know  what  it 
ean  be  except  a  flirtation  with  one  of  my 
flinn-hands." 

The  vulgarity  of  this  speech  was  nothing 
to  the  leer  of  somewhat  vinous  seml-jollity 
that  aeoompanled  it.  Krs.  Blandford  fixed 
both  eyes  on  her  plate  and  shuddered  in  a 
slightly  visible  manner.  And  then  it  seemed 
to  her  that  something  forced  them  toward  the 
face  of  Philip  Amyott. 

He  was  gazing  at  her  with  a  kind  of  reck- 
lessly-abandoned fixity.  His  look  said — 
"  Shall  I  leave  your  table  ?  Shall  I  knock 
this  man  down  f  Shall  I  make  by  words 
your  cause  my  cause  f  For  Heaven's  sake, 
tell  me,  v>hat  shall  I  do  to  prove  my  Intense 
sympathy  and  pity  ?  " 

She  looked  back — "  Do  nothing."  It  was 
not  hard  thus  mutely  to  speak  these  words, 
for  it  only  needed  a  little  imperious  raising 
of  the  brows  on  Mrs.  Blandford's  part,  and  a 
little  curve  of  the  lip,  half  astonished,  half 
scornful.  Philip  dropped  his  eyes.  He  un- 
derstood her  perfectly,  and  admired  from  his 
soul  what  seemed  to  him  the  noble,  eelf-reli- 
anl  pride  of  her  resentment.  The  dinner 
dragged  itself  through,  after  this,  with  no 
further  pleasant  manifestations  from  Its  pre- 
ddlng  OheSterfield.  The  gentlemen  were  left 
alone  after  dessert.  Blandford  brought  out 
some  really  superb  madeira,  but  niilip  felt 
that  he  was  incapable  of  uttering  a  word  in 
its  praifle.  Indeed,  it  was  with  <UflBcuUy  that 
he  could  address  Blandford,  or  even  pay  de- 
oent  heed  to  that  person's  remarks.  But, 


while  looking  at  Bernotti,  whom  he  several 
times  addressed,  Philip  thought  he  saw  on 
the  Italian's  delicate  face  a  pnlior  that  much 
surpassed  its  usual  suggestion  of  colorless- 
cess.  Was  it  possible  that  Bernotti,  t6o, 
felt  for  his  friend  in  the  wretched  mock- 
ery of  her  position f  Possible?  Ah,  why 
not  more  than  probable  ?  Philip  would  have 
liked,  just  then,  to  rise  from  the  table  and 
cordially  grasp  the  Italian's  hand  within  his 
own. 

The  next  day  was  full  of  mellowest  golden 
haziness,  and  every  gaudy-tinted  sweep  of 
woodland  showed  with  splendor  of  contrast 
against  the  blandly- blue  autumn  heaven. 
There  was  no  leipUmate  excuse  for  woodoock- 
sbootlng,  thongh  Philip  would  fain  have  made 
we,  for  the  reason  that  he  loathed  the 
thought  of  Blandford's  unshared  society,  if 
because  of  no  other.  But  to  his  great  relief 
he  discovered  that  Bernotti  would  accompany 
tbem,  and  that  he  was  a  well-practised  and 
even  enthusiastio  sportsman. 

Blandford  possessed  an  excellent  dog,  but 
be  failed  to  discover  any  birds  during  nearly 
an  hour  after  the  lUtle  party  of  three  arrived 
at  the  proper  swampy  locality.  At  last  Bland- 
ford (really  an  excellent  shot)  was  fortunate 
enough  to-  secure  a  bird,  and  filled  with  con- 
sequent immense  good  -  humor.  Another 
shortly  afterward  fell  to  his  pouch,  and  he 
immediately  began  to  narrate  a  sporting 
anecdote  in  which  he  himself  cut  the  noblest 
of  figures  as  its  hero. 

They  were  at  this  time  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  small,  half-marshy  wpod.  Philip  strolled 
away  in  disgust,  so  ill-concealed  that  he  had 
the  prudence  at  least  to  invest  it  with  dis- 
tance. Something  bad  been  aaid  about  eat- 
ing, presently,  the  luncheon  which  they  had 
brought  with  tbem.  He  presumed  they  would 
eat  it  somewhere  In  this  neighborhood.  Al- 
together, he  concluded,  while  seating  himself 
on  a  fallen  tree-trunk,  U  would  perhaps  be  a 
ben^t  to  bis  nervous  state  if  he  ate  it  not  at 
all,  but  quietly  allowed  his  companions  to 
lose  him.  Already  they  were  out  of  sight — he 
d^ectedly  told  himself  that  he  neither  knew 
nor  oared  how  far.  A  brisk  south  wind,  so 
common  to  these  hazy  days  of  our  autumn, 
had  recently  arisen,  and  was  making  a  wide, 
mnrmnroas  sound  among  the  innumerable 
brittle  leaves  that  it  rustled. 

Philip's  eyes  were  fixed  on  some  point 
directly  in  front  of  him,  though  from  their 
meditative  look,  while  he  leaned  on  his  gun, 
you  wonld  bave  said  that  they  observed  but 
little.  Suddenly  the  sharp,  whirring  noise  of 
a  woodcock,  when  it  rises,  sounded  behind 
him.  He  quickly  turned,  perceived  the  risen 
bird,  raised  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and  fired 
before  it  bad  cleared  a  distance  of  more  than 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  Easy  as  was  the 
shot,  he  missed  the  bird.  He  then  fired  again, 
and  again  missed. 

An  expres^on  of  annoyance  left  his  lips. 
In  bis  then  d^eeted  and  irritated  state  this 
trifie  assumed  far  greater  importance  than  it 
would  otherwise  bave  done.  It  gave  him, 
however,  a  certain  relish  for  the  sport  of 
which  be  had  come  in  pursuit.  "  I  wonder 
where  those  men  are  ?  "  he  muttered,  ill-hu- 
moredly enough  to  bave  suggested  that  the 
separation  bad  been  wholly  Uirir  fknlt. 


Just  then  a  cry  of  distress,  Beeminglj  from 
a  very  slight  distance  off,  struck  hia  ear.  At 
most  immediately  afterward  Bernotti  ctme 
hurrying  from  a  little  tract  of  wood,  uludi 
had  been  close  -behind  the  spot  whenee  tte 
missed  woodcock  bad  risen. 

Bernotti  was  lividly  pale.  He  caught  PUU 
ip'a  arm  with  a  band  whose  clutch  was  like 
iron, 

"  Yon  fired  a  minute  ago,  did  yon  not  f  " 
he  questioned,  gaspingly. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  liave  shot  Mr.  Blandford.  Wewm 
coming  to  look  for  you,  I  suppose  yon  fid 
not  hear  ns  because  of  the  xind.  It  is  mj 
terrible  1 "  ~ 

Philip  lifted  a  band  bewilderingly  to  Ui 
forehead.  While  he  stared  with  blank  looki 
at  BemotU,  the  Italian  pulled  him  sUghllj  b; 
the  sleeve  and  plated  toward  the  wood. 

Then  they  botii  went  together  (Philip  t 
little  unsteadily),  and  looked  upon  what  btd 
been  done.  Blandford  lay  very  sear  tbe  edge 
of  tbe  wood  so  near,  in  troth,  thit  the 
imposMbility  of  not  having  seen  bis  form 
through  tbe  branches  Sashed  across  Philip 
with  the  momentary  force  of  strongest  coa- 
viotion,  as  he  now  knelt  down  boide  the 
fallen  man. 

His  head  was  bleeding  profusely,  as  though 
from  some  wound  in  the  temple;  his  eytf 
were  closed;  his  face  ghastly.  Philip  laid  i 
hand  upon  his  heart ;  there  was  scarcely  a 
perceptible  flutter  here.  He  spraog  lo  lu> 
feet. 

"  One  of  us  must  get  help,"  be  exclumed. 
Shall  I  go  r  " 

'*  No,"  answered  Bernotti,  with  speed. 
"  I  am  a  very  fast  runner.  Let  me  go.**  And 
a  moment  later  he  had  dashed  away  thmo^ 
the  trees. 

Philip  again  knelt  down  at  tbe  side  of 
Blandford.  He  suddenly  remembered  tliit 
he  carried  a  flask  of  brandy,  and  at  oms 
produced  it.  To  pour  it  through  those  blw- 
tinged  lips  was,  however,  a  work  of  nniek 
diffloulty ;  but  he  succeeded  in  mtliog  the 
wounded  man  swallow  nearly  a  mcnthral  of 
the  liqoor,  after  a  little  perustent  effniL 

The  efibct  was  very  rapid.  A  dight  color 
touched  Blandford's  cheeks,  though  be  did 
not,  for  some  little  space,  open  hii  eyes. 
Presently,  however,  his  eyes  were  uncloeed, 
and  fixed  steadfastly  on  Fhilip^s  face.  Th>y 
bad,  as  their  observer  noticed,  a  i^aisymd 
blinded  look. 

"Murderer!"  the  unfortunate  man  groaneiJ 
at  this  point,  in  a  vmce  husky  beyond  recog- 
nition, while  the  word  was  evidently  a  resoH 
of  severe  physical  labor.  And  immediattlj 
afterward  his  eyelids  drooped  thmselte*. 
and  there  came  across  hla  face  tbe  swift  ^et 
certain  signs  of  death. 

Philip  shuddered  from  bead  to  foot  The 
certitude  of  his  own  innocence  seemed,  nat- 
urally  enough,  to  thrill  through  all  his  b^Bg. 
but  a  sensation  of  utter  horror  thrilled  «itli 
it.  Had  Blandford  seen  him  raise  his  pa 
and  flre,  and  bad  Blandford  bdieved— *  eb, 
no  1  tbe  thought  was  too  horrible  I  And  yc( 
why  should  that  awftiUy-aceurit^  word  have 
left  the  dying  man's  lips  ? 

A  good  half-hour  elepsed  before  BenottTi 
return.   He  broi^ht  several  men  and  a  sort 
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of  litter  as  well.  When  be  arrived  there  was 
DO  longer  tbe  slightest  doubt  of  Blandford's 
death.  The  body  was  placed  npon  the  litter, 
amid  the  men's  ^actdations  of  astODisbment 
and  Bympatby,  not  onmized  with  ocoasional 
tlde-l^noea  in  Fhillp*s  dlrectioo.  He  and 
Bemoid  made  tbe  last  two  of  the  sad  home* 
ward  prooesaion  that  now  followed. 

The  next  few  days  were  to  Philip  Inex- 
preasiblj  wretched.  There  waa,  of  course, 
an  inquest,  at  which  tbe  gloomy  simplicity 
of  his  testimony,  and  the  overwhelming  di- 
notoess  of  Bemotti's,  made  slight  diffloulty 
about  a  verdict.  The  Italian  had  seen  Philip, 
between  the  braoches  of  the  near  trees,  raise 
bis  gan  and  fire,  while  he  advanced  in  that 
directioD  with  Mr.  Blaadford.  Tlie  action 
was  so  rapid  that  he  had  not  even  time  to 
warn  Hr.  Amyott,  and  the  next  instant  Hr. 
Blandford  fell  at  his  feet.  "  But  Mr.  Amyott," 
Bernotti  went  on  to  say,  "  now  fired  a  second 
time,  and  ina  wholly  difierent  directioo.  Hy 
first  thoagbt  was  of  tbe  wounded  man.  I 
stooped  down  beside  him  for  a  moment,  as- 
certained that  he  was  even  then  senseless, 
and  at  once  hurried  out  to  inform  Mr.  Am* 
yott  of  thia  terrible  accidmt." 

Xothug  that  might  be  called  a  private 
tnterriew  took  place  between  FbiUp  and  Xn. 
Blandford.  Wlien  the;  met,  either  BemotU 
or  her  mother.io*law  was  present.  Her  mao- 
Bar  was  fall  tX.  a  sort  of  stonned,  deeorona 
oompotnre.  She  seemed  to  reooj^iise  Phil- 
ip's miaoraUe  situatton,  and  to  pity  it  keen- 
ly, bnC  she  seemed  to  reoognise,  as  well,  how 
Ul-advieed  would  be  any  excess  of  sympathy 
<ui  her  own  part.  The  dowagor  Ifrs.  Bland* 
fbrd  was  almost  prostrated  by  grief;  she 
had,  doubtless,  tenderly  loved  her  son.  No 
words  of  uaelesB  reproach  passed  her  lips, 
however,  while  she  was  !a  Philip's  presence ; 
and  very  probably,  if  such  had  been  the  case, 
these  words  would  have  added  nothing  to  the 
utter  mental  desolation  and  protracted  sulTer- 
ing  of  tbe  poor  fellow's  condition. 

The  funeml  toolt  place  at  the  late  Mr. 
Blandford's  country-residence,  and  was,  con- 
•eqaeotly,  in  a  comparative  d^ee,  small; 
but  many  acquaintances  came  up  from  town, 
and  Bernotti,  the  one  visible  witness  of  the 
■ad  accident,  was  assailed  with  numberless 
inevitable  questions,  ^ilip  remaining  (at  the 
Italian's  earnest  advice)  concealed  from  ail 
curious  eyes  during  the  mournful  ceremony. 

I  confess  that  I  can  soaroely  make  up  my 
Kind  how  to  act,"  PhUlp  had  dq'eotedly  said, 
«n  the  previous  day,  uid  Bernotti,  a  moat 
ready  and  valaable  ooonselor,  bad  at  once 
•Dswered :  "  Remain  away  from  everybody ; 
U  win  be  In  fiir  better  taste.  Tou  must  not 
«T«n  go  to  the  graTe.  People  cannot  doubt 
Che  intensity  of  your  feelings  in  this  matter, 
and  everybody  will,  of  course,  understand 
yoar  horror  of  bdng  stared  at,  and  of  having 
yottr  demeanor,  under  such  peculiar  and  dis- 
tresaing  circumstances,  publicly  disoasaed." 
And  I^ilip,  yielding  to  tbe  feverish,  insist- 
ent pertinacity  with  which  Bernotti  enforced 
his  views,  accepted  them.  He  grasped,  in- 
deed, with  a  kind  of  doleful  gladness,  at  the 
more  comfortable  course  which  tiiey  pre- 
sented to  his  shocked,  weakoted,  and  almost 
nerveless  enwgiea. 

His  dq>artaTe  from  the  house  whioh  he 


had  entered  under  auspices  so  widely  oppo- 
site, had  in  it  a  kind  of  woful  commonplace. 
His  partings  with  Mrs.  Blandford  and  her 
mother-in-law  were  made  at  the  same  period. 
He  addressed  himself,  half  unoonsdoaaly,  to 
the  latter  lady  in  especial.  "  It  seems  like 
audacity,"  he  said,  "  for  me  to  speak  of  my- 
self Just  now.  Yet  I  most  put  forward  my 
utterly  bewildered  feelings  of  gloom  and 
wretchedness  as  an  excuse  for  findhig  no 
words  that  can  at  all  match  the  subject  with 
which  I  am  called  upon  to  deal,"  And  now 
his  voice  faltered,  while  his  eyes  covertly 
wandered  toward  where  the  younger  Mrs. 
Blandford  stood,  silent,  pale,  clad  in  her 
deep-black  widow's  dress.  *'  If  it  is  ever  in 
my  power  to  do  either  of  you  the  least  or  the 
greatest  service — "  he  reoommeuced ;  and 
then,  while  he  paused  for  a  second,  holding 
out  his  hand  toward  John  Blandford's  moth- 
er, that  lady  spoke  a  few  brief  sentences,  so 
Aill  of  sweet,  compassionate,  and  appreci- 
ative  heartiness  that  they  dwelt  with  him 
assnaglngly  for  hours  afterward.  ''Believe 
that  I  echo  what  my  mother-in-law  has  just 
said,"  the  yoonger  lady  mtirauted,  when  it 
came  her  turn  to  accept  FhUlp's  oflbred  hand. 
A  little  later  he  left  the  house. 

Bernotti  aocompauled  Urn.  Toward  the 
ItalUn  Philip  felt  a  sense  of  stroi^  gratitude. 
The  part  which  he  had  played  all  through 
this  miserable  affitlr  had  been  marked  by  tbe 
most  delicately  administrative  tact,  materi- 
ally lessening  tbe  poignant  discomfort  of  his 
position.  Even  now,  as  he  could  not  but 
recollect,  it  was  through  Beraotti's  kind 
agency  alone  that  he  had  been  enabled  to 
see  these  two  ladies  thus  privately  ;  for  the 
house  WAS  populous,  just  then,  with  relatives 
on  either  side  of  the  family,  who,  in  their 
oODSolotary  capacity,  had  remained  over  from 
the  funeral.  Bernotti  went  with  him  to  New 
Tork.  After  reaching  the  city,  they  sepa- 
rated. Philip  had  been  so  morbidly  Self-ab- 
sorbed as  not  to  notice  how  haggard,  worn, 
and  ill,  his  companion  looked,  until  just  as 
their  parting  occurred. 

"These  few  days  have  told  upon 
Bernotti,"  he  declared,  while  holding  the 
Italian's  hand,  and  scanning,  with  attention, 
his  changed  face.  "  Accept  my 'thanks  for 
all  that  you  hare  done  in  my  behalf— and  I 
feel  that  it  Is  maeh,  I  have  already  given 
you  my  address.  Don't  fril  to  come  and  see 
me.  I  shall,  doubtless,  be  perroanMitiy  at 
home  for  a  loi^  time.  I  shall  go  nowhere, 
you  know,  and  be  visible  to  very  few  except 
yourself."  . 

But  Bernotti  did  not  visit  him.  A  month 
of  tbe  most  dismal  depression  followed  for 
poor  Philip.  He  had  scarcely  a  near  rela- 
tion living ;  the  society  of  his  few  more  Inti- 
mate friends  had  grown  an  inexpressible 
pain  to  him.  There  were  some  nights  dur- 
ing which  he  wholly  failed  to  slt^ep — others 
when  hideous  dreams  made  wakefulness  far 
preferable  to  sliraiber.  Now  and  then  the 
thought  of  suicide  temptingly  haunted  him. 
Hearing  that  the  two  Mrs.  Blandfords  had 
both  come  back  to  town,  he  wrote  the  young- 
er lady  a  note,  stating  that  if  it  was  her 
pleasure  to  see  him  he  would  be  most  will- 
ing to  call.  The  answer  was  courteous  and 
friendly,  but  it  contained  these  words :  **  I 


hate  to  write  suoh  a  sentence,  and  yet  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  tiiink  it  best  you  should  pay 
me  no  visit  Just  now.  By-and-by,  when  more 
time  has  passed,  I  may  perhaps  send  yon  a 
request  to  come." 

Another  month  lapsed  along,  and  yet  an- 
other, and  Philip's  state  was  but  slightly  im- 
proved. Indeed,  hia  health  began  to  give 
way,  and  the  pliysicii^  wbtan  he  consulted 
strongly  advised  travel. 

In  December  be  reaolved  to  go  abroad. 
Before  going,  he  hnnted  up  Bemotti's  resi- 
dence, and  called  upon  him.  It  was  a  board- 
ing-house ;  and,  instead  of  seeing  Bernotti, 
he  learned  from  tbe  presiding  landlady  that 
this  gentieman  was  lying  dangerously  ill. 
His  illness  had  been  of  about  two  weeks'  da- 
ration  ;  the  -doetora  feared  no  immediate 
peril,  but  the  results  were  uncertain,  a  regu- 
lar nurse  had  been  engaged,  and  the  invalid 
had  been  forbidden  all  society.  The  lady 
could  not  be  at  all  positive  regarding  the  na- 
ture of  the  illness ;  it  was  a  sort  of  general 
decline,  she  imagined,  with  some  obstinate 
complication  in  the  way  of  brain  -  trouble. 
Philip's  passage  was  engaged  for  the  next 
day,  and  on  the  next  day  he  a^led. 

He  remained  in  Eurt^  neariy  two  years. 
The  change  at  first  promised  him  no  ben^t, 
hut  at  length  a  alow  yet  steady  return  to  for- 
mer wholesome  conditions  maidfeBted  itself 
not  less  morally  than  physically.  His  ex- 
hausting wound  iMgan  to  heal.  He  was  in 
many  respects  any  thing  but  the  old  Philip, 
although  grown  so  closely  to  resemble  him 
that  ordinary  eyes  might  ill  have  percdved 
any  difference.  Perhaps,  indeed,  his  society 
possessed  added  attractions.  He  had  trav- 
eled a  great  deal  during  these  two  years,  and 
was  just  the  man  to  reap  thereby  much  pro- 
nounced beneficial  result.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  years  he  returned  to  America. 

It  was  a  matter  of  nofiJnte  <Migt  (or  so  he 
assured  himself)  promptly  to  call  upon  Mrs. 
Blandford  after  arriving  in  New  York.  He 
selected  a  certain  clear  afternoon  when  her 
being  out  was  among  tbe  strongest  proba- 
bilities, ascertained  that  she  was  out  from 
the  servant  at  the  door,  and  left  his  card.  It 
was  now  for  her,  he  reflected,  to  take  tbe 
next  step.  If  she  oared  to  see  him,  she  would 
send  for  him. 

She  did  send  on  the  following  day.  Her 
note  was  bri^  satisfactory,  cxpreering  a 
desire  to  meet  him  that  hovered  midway  b*> 
tween  courtesy  and  cordiality.  The  same 
evMing  Philip  called  again. 

Hie  moment  that  he  looked  npon  her  a 
surge  as  of  revived  passion  made  headlong 
tumult  within  him.  But  he  knew  well  nuwgh 
whila  he  took  her  hand  that  It  was  not  re- 
vived passion.  He  knew  well  enough  that  it 
was  the  half-Intozicattng  delight  of  again 
meeting  one  for  whom  hia  love,  through 
months  of  absence,  illness,  and  sufiering,  had 
remained  unalterably  persistent. 

The  conversation  began  by  her  quietiy 
asking  him  about  his  travels.  Philip  talked 
on  and  on  for  perhaps  a  half-hour,  with  oc- 
casional answers  from  his  companion,  thou^ 
close  attentiveness.  He  suddenly  broke  olT 
with  a  laugh,  exclaiming : 

"  But  you  are  making  me  behave  like  a 
gnide-book.  Bad  we  not  better  leave  Ill- 
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rope,  cross  the  ocean,  and  say  something  of 
yoar  owb  afibirs  f  " 

Ura.  Blandford  dropped  the  haxdl  eyes, 
then  lifted  them  with  suddenness. 

'*!  am  very  well,"  she  mnrmured,  rather 
musingly,  "and  very  humdrum,  as  you  may 
suppose,  in  my  mode  of  living." 

Tour  gay  times  are  coming  in  a  little 
while  longer,"  Philip  responded,  with  his 
gaze  fixed  oo  the  floor.  His  tone,  though  he 
may  not  have  known  it,  was  supremely  sad. 

Mrs.  Blandford.  started. 

"And  yours f"  she  questioned,  almost 
with  sharpness.  *'  Do  you  mean  that  they 
are  forever  gone  f  I — I  hnd  hoped,"  she 
went  hesitatingly  on — "I  had  hoped,  Ur. 
Amyott— " 

"  Well  t "  questioned  Philip. 

"  That  time  would  bring  you  ample  con- 
solation for  whatever  intensity  of  regret  yon 
had  suSbred  beoause  of  that  wretched  epi- 
■ode.   Tt  ia  sad  to  think  otherwise." 

Philip  rose  to  his  feet  He  was  trembling 
in  erery  limb,  and  noticeably  pale. 

"  It  is  not  that,"  he  stammered.  *'  And 
yet  the  past,  succeed  as  I  may  in  forgetting 
it,  will  nol  be  wholly  fotgotten."  His  TCnce 
grew  hollow  and  hoarse  through  great  feel- 
ing as  he  drew  several  jsteps  nearer  the  wom- 
an he  loved.  "  It  is  almost  as  if  I  had  wan- 
tonly murdered  your  husband,  and  his  blood 
now  cried  out  for  vengeance  upon  me." 

He  suddenly  sank  on  the  little  sofa  at  her 
Bide,  and  fixed  his  burning  look  upon  her 
startled  face. 

"  Do  you  understand  me  ?  "  he  whispered, 
in  a  voice  where  she  beard  a  man  fight,  and 
only  half  oontrolUngly,  with  a  man's  anguish. 
**  If  not,  I  mean  this :  I  have  loved  you  all 
along — almost  from  the  first  hour  we  talked 
together.  Whst  might  have  been  a  blessed 
freedom  for  both  of  ns  (I  know  very  well 
that  you  could  not  endure  your  dead  hus- 
band) hns  become,  to  me  at  least,  a  worse 
captivity.  You  are  to  be  won,  but  /  can 
never  win  you  —  the  world  would  cry  out 
against  it  as  a  sacrilege,  an  infamy  I  It  is 
this  thought  that  has  kept  me  ill  so  long. 
God  knows  how  I  ever  got  well  again  1— yes,  It 
was  this  maddening  thought,  far  more  than — " 

His  vtdce  died  into  a  sort  of  amazed  mur- 
mur. He  had  seen  that  her  eyes  were  swim- 
ming in  tears,  and  that  her  whitened  lips 
were  quivering,  while  both  bands  had  knotted 
themselves  convulsively  in  her  lap, 

"Sybil!"  he  burst  forth. 

She  uttered  a  short,  sobbing  cry.  A  mo- 
ment afterward  tiiey  were  looked  in  each 
other's  arms. 

But  a  very  little  later  she  had  broken 
away  from  biui. 

"I  love  you,"  she  faltered,  a  strange 
firmness  amid  the  tremor  of  her  tones — "I 
love  you  well  enough  not  to  care  for  the 
world,  in  80  far  as  its  sneers  and  scandals 
assail  myself;  but — no,  no !  I  mUl  not  have 
people  say  of  you  the  terrible  things  that  I 
am  sure  they  would  say." 

Philip  laughed  aloud  as  he  seized  one  of 
her  hands  and  rapturously  kissed  it. 

"  That  is  quite  enough,  Sybil  Blandford. 
What  do  I  care  for  the  world  when  you  are 
iuy  wife!   Let  them  say  that  I  killed  your—" 

"Ob,  hush!  "she  cried. 


But  she  did  not  draw  her  hand  away  from 
his.  Throagh  her  tnrs  she  saw  his  bright 
smile,  self-confident  and  blissful. 

Two  days  later  society  was  scandalized 
by  the  news  of  their  formal  engagement.  The 
dowager  Hm.  Blandford  was  in  Philadelphia, 
living  with  a  married  daughter  in  that  city  ; 
yet  her  sou's  widow  had  to  pass  throngh  a 
staring  ordeal  enough,  not  alone  beoause  of 
certain  relatives  on  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's side,  but  because  also  of  Philip's 
grand-cousin,  that  efficient  social  pillar,  Mrs. 
Gburchill  Abernethey.  The  horror  mani- 
fested by  this  estimable  leader  of  fashion 
was  something  well  fitted  to  appall.  Clad  in 
beary-corded  black  silk,  she  called  on  Sybil 
Blandford,  and  poured  forth  indignation  upon 
her  and  upon  the  absent  Philip  with  truly  su- 
perb effect.  She  said  some  foolish  things, 
and  not  a  few  sensible  ones.  She  appealed 
to  Sybil's  knowledge  of  the  world,  her  natu- 
ral modesty,  her  regard  for  decent  conven- 
tional laws,  and  Heaven  knows  to  what  else, 
using  every  arrow  which  outraged  propriety 
possesses  within  its  ably-stocked  quiver. 

But  the  object  of  this  fine  outburst  stood 
her  ground,  even  against  Hn).  Churchill 
Abernethey.  Two  weeks  later  her  marriage 
to  Philip  was  privately  performed.  A  day  or 
so  after  the  ceranony  they  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope. 

They  made  I^s  their  residence  for  six 
months,  living  in  retired  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  rarely  seeing  many  of  tbeir  own  country- 
people  whom  they  knew — rarely  seeing,  for 
that  matter,  any  people  in  whom  they  took 
interest,  excepting  each  other.  It  is  only 
the  truth  to  say  that  tbey  were  both  serenely 
and  exquisitely  happy.  But  after  the  six 
months  they  went  to  Venice,  and  the  follow- 
ing winter  began  for  tbem  a  residence  in 
Florence,  which  lasted  four  years.  During 
this  time  a  boy  and  a  girl  were  bom  to  them. 
Philip  made  as  devoted  a  father  as  husband. 
His  wife,  never  pretty  in  the  accepted  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  had  acqidred  a  touch  of 
stoutness  that  her  Italian  friends  (and  these 
were  not  a  few)  pronounoed  infinitely  becom- 
ing. But  it  was  pertiaps  another  cause  that 
combined  with  dils  to  make  her  more  pbysi- 
oally  ■ttrtotive.  A  sweet,  si^toal  peace 
was  In  her  sonl,  and  doubtiess  left  its  im- 
press, ethereal  yet  positive,  upon  every  feat- 
ure. 

If  Philip  AmyoU's  life  had  any  trouble  it 
was  the  doad  overshadowing  his  good  name 
after  this  marriage  with  the  widow  of  John 
Blandfbrd.  Especially  since  the  biHh  of  hie 
children  had  ho  grown  to  feel  the  weight  of 
what  he  well  knew  to  be  his  social  stigma. 
Now  and  then  he  met  those  of  his  own  coun- 
try-people in  Florence  who  made  it  evident 
in  their  manner  that  they  had  formed  marked 
views  and  drawn  certain  pointed  conclusions. 
He  was  naturally  a  man  very  sensitive  to  any 
thing  resembling  cool  treatment.  Never  go- 
ing often  into  any  sort  of  Florentine  society, 
he  finally  gave  it  up  altogether.  He  read 
considerably,  spent  much  time  with  his  wife 
and  children,  and  now  and  then  lounged 
about  the  cafit.  Mrs.  Amyott  sustained  the 
burden  of  both  visiting  and  entertaining,  and 
very  gracefully  she  did  it. 

One  day,  after  having  been  out  an  hour 


or  two,  Philip  remarked  to  his  wife  on  en. 
tering  the  room  where  she  sat: 

"Sybil,  whom  do  yon  think  I  saw  to- 
day?" 

Mrs.  Amyott  smilingly  admitted  lienetf 
incapable  of  guessing.    "Bemotti,"  Philip. 

then  informed  her,    "  He  was  in  the  

Caf6  for  some  time  while  1  was  there,  I  sap- 
pose,  but  I  did  not  see  him  until  jast  u  I 
was  passing  out.  It  was  then  that  1  eanght 
a  brief  glimpse  of  his  face.  I  nerer  biv 
any  thing  more  horribly  worn  and  lu^id. 
It  now  seems  strange  to  me  that  I  sIimU 
even  have  recognized  him  at  all." 

At  this  point  Philip  perceived  an  odd 
change  in  his  wife's  look.  Her  eyes  h*d 
grown  troubled,  and  she  wore  a  snddcB  ind' 
undoubted  paleness.  The  next  moment  ibe 
abruptly  rose  from  her  chdr  and  walked 
toward  a  window. 

"Ton  don't  appear  gieatiy  interested  it 
this  subject  of  Bemotti,'*  he  at  ksgth  it- 
sumed.  "  Poor  fellow,  he  was  very  ihe 
last  time  I  heard  from  hisL  Thatwasnenly 
six  years  ago,  and — " 

His  wife  tnmed  from  the  window  with 
quite  a  bright  smile.  "PhlUp,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "here  oome  the  ohildreo  with  Pe- 
pita.  Little  Clarence  looks  so  ros;  fromUt 
walk !  Qo  down  and  meet  them.  Ton  hnov 
how  it  pleases  them  both  to  have  jon  do 
this." 

Five  days  later,  as  Philip  was  leaving  bis 
house  one  afternoon,  a  man  of  eonievhat 
sliabby  appearance  touched  his  bat  and  htod- 
ed  him  a  note,  at  once  moving  away.  Philip 
broke  the  seal  and  read  these  words,  nittes 
bi  Italian : 

"  Mt  doctors  tdl  me  that  there  reaiin 
only  a  few  hours  for  me  to  live.  I  \am 
something  to  tell  you — and  to  give  yon  u 
welL  Will  you  not  come  at  once  to  n;  bed- 
side ?  It  is  a  matter  of  supreme  import. 
Have  you  forgotten 

"Lfigi  BEBNoni?" 

The  address  followed  these  fe*  lines. 
Philip  lost  no  time(n  starting  for  thc^sM 
indicated.  It  was  not  a  great  diaUnoe  oS, 
and  he  found,  on  reaching  the  desired  lesi- 
denoe,  tUat  Bernotti  occupied  a  modest  lote 
of  rooms  on  the  seoond-fioor  of  very  pm- 
perons-Iooklng  lodgings. 

A  grave,  lean-fiwed  Italian  usheicA  ^ 
into  Bemotti's  room.  The  man  was  evideat- 
ly  a  hired  nurse,  for,  as  he  passed  with  FUGp 
toward  the  invalid's  quarters,  he  mumnred, 
in  solemn  tones : 

"The  signor  is  very  bad  to-day,  vwybid. 
I've  nursed  a  great  many  in  my  time ;  still,  I 
never  saw  one  who  was  so  sick  and  yet  sot 
only  lived  but  kept  his  wita  about  lum  ai 
well." 

Philip  presentiy  stood  at  Bemotti's  bed- 
side. The  sufferer's  £ftce  was  ghastly,  ind 
emaciated  in  a  fearful  way.  His  coal-blick 
eyes  looked  enomious  as  be  rolled  them  tow- 
ard Philip,  but  he  offered  his  visitor  no 
greeting.  One  of  his  bony  hands  dntohed 
tightly  a  sealed  envelope,  on  which  Philip 
could  trace  some  sort  of  superscription.  The 
other  held  an  ivory  crucifix,  now  and  then 
raised  to  bia  lips. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  find  you  in  this  m 
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BUte,"  Dernotti'e  guest  began.  "  I  oiil;  kaev 
of  70ur  being  in  Florence  tbe  other  day, 
uid  that  knowledge  came  from  seeing  you 

leave  tbe  Cafi,  though  I  had  not  seen 

you  preTioosly," 

"I  bare  been  in  Florence  for  six  months,'* 
the  sick  man  nov  marmnred,  and  hii  T<dce 
was  BO  huskily  altned  that  niUip  had  a 
new  shock.  "  I  ought  to  bare  seen  you  six 
months  sooner — when  I  first  came.  It  was 
beoanse  of  your  being  here  that  I  did  come. 
— Fsolo"  (suddenly  addressing  the  nurse), 
"  yon  are  listening  attenUrely  f  " 

"  Yes,  signer." 

**  That  is  right — as  I  told  yon  to  do,  you 
know."  He  leveled  ttie  intense  blackness 
of  bia  eyes  once  more  upon  Fliilip.  *'  I  wish 
him  to  hear  every  thing.  I  have  deposited 
three  separate  statements  with  three  of  your 
former  friends,  to  be  opened  after  my  death. 
And  here,  in  my  hands,  I  hold  the  written 
confession  which  you  are  to  read,  and  show 
all  the  world,  if  yon  please.  It  is  the  best  I 
can  do  In  the  wny  of  repuration — God  help 
me!" 

Philip's  face  looked  the  widest-eyed  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Reparation  f  "  be  iterated,  qnestioningly. 
Bemotti  raised  tbe  crucifix  to  his  color- 
leu  lips.  Then  be  smiled  with  a  sardonio 
■ort  of  dreariness.   It  was  like  the  smile  of 
a  lost  sonL   Philip  never  forgot  that  smile. 

"  Ton  think  yon  shot  John  Blandford. 
Toa  did  noUiing  of  the  sort    /  shot  him. 
When  he  said  *  UnHerer,'  as  yon  told  me  that 
he  did  say  after  I  had  itarted  ofl'for  help,  A« 
meani  me.   I  loathed  him.   I  had  loathed  him 
ever  since— ever  ainee  I  began  to  adore  his 
wife.   No  one  knows  what  I  suffered  on  see- 
ing him  treat  her  so  churlishly.   At  meals  I 
used  sometimes  to  clinch  my  hands  under 
the  table  till  I  buried  the  nails  into  my 
fleab.    She  was  the  soul  of  purity,  sweet- 
ness, and  nobility,  and  it  maddened  me  to  see 
her  maltreated  by  that  brute.    I  don't  think 
the  idea  of  killing  him  ever  definitely  formed 
itself  in  my  mind  until  ^t  morning.   I  was 
staoding  two  or  three  yards  from  him,  there 
in  the  wood,  and  the  thought  suddenly 
flashed  upon  me—'  Shoot,  now,  and  swear  af- 
terward that  It  was  an  accident.'   I  turned 
cold,  and  a  sweat  broke  out  over  my  body. 
It  seemed  horrible  at  first,  but  a  few  seconds 
later  I  was  resolved.   She  was  doomed  to  a 
lifeUme  of  slow  torment  with  this  man,  whom 
ahe  justly  despised  and  hated,  yet  who  pos- 
B€Bfled  over  her  the  most  saored  authorita- 
tive rights.   He  was  standing  lo  that  I  had 
only  to  lift  my  gnn,  aim  oleverly,  and  ahe 
was  five.  I  did  lift  mygnn— and  flred  I  He 
feU,  and  I  thought  at  first  that  I  bad  killed 
him  instantly:   At  the  same  moment  I  caught 
sight  of  yon  between  the  screening  branches. 
Tour  gun  was  smoking;  you  too  bad  evi- 
dently just  fired ;  and  as  the  gun  was  still 
on  yonr  shoulder,  I  at  once  perceived  what 
general  direction  your  shot  must  have  taken. 
A  moment  later  you  fired  again.     By  this 
time  I  had  made  another  resolve — devilish,  if 
you  will ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my 
mind  leaped  forward  into  the  future  and  saw 
there  (since  I  guessed  your  love  for  Sybil 
Blandford)  a  most  aggravating  possibility. 
Tour  shot  had  been  simultaneous  with  my 


own,  or  I  would  Iiave  heard  it.  Consequent- 
ly, mine  had  been  equally  unheard  by  you. 
What  if  I  took  advantage  of  this  wonder- 
ful chance  for  not  alone  clenrlng  my  own 
name  of  suspicion,  but  of  placing  a  barrier 
between  yooraelf  and  Sybil  Bitndford  through 
all  time  to  comef — ^Well,  yon  know  what  fol- 
lowed. When  yon  saw  John  Blandford's 
prostrate  figure  I  had  dragged  It  several  feet 
nearet  the  edge  of  the  wood." 

White  as  BemotU  himsdf,  Philip  stood 
gazing  into  the  Italian's  cadaverous  faoe. 
"Ton  speak  of  making  reparation  for  all 
this,"  he  at  length  murmured,  with  some- 
thing that  deserves  to  be  called  a  iour  de 
force  of  calmness.  "  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible.  I  am  now  the  hasband  of  that 
murdered  man's  widow." 

"  You  fot^t  those  three  confessional  let- 
ters of  which  I  told  you.  And  here  la  one 
more — take  it.  Your  wife  has  doubtless 
made  known  to  you  how  I  persecuted  her 
with  my  passionate  addresses  scarcely  three 
months  after  Blandford's  death.  Ko  ?  She 
has  said  nothing  f  Well,  such  is  the  fact. 
I  could  not  keep  silent,  though  it  would  have 
made  no  diflerence  had  I  waited  two  years, 
like  yourself.  She  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
me,  apart  from  the  disgust  which  my  early 
avowal  roused.  Our  last  interview  showed 
me  how  mora  thin  bopdess  were  my  chances. 
I  was  fearfully  ill  afterward;  I  have  been 
slowly  dying  ever  stnee.  Her  marriage  with 
yon  dealt  me  my  final  blow,  I  ttdnk,  though 
tide  enrsed  trouble  (which  ^e  doctors  call  a 
eonsnmptlon)  has  been  lingering  enough. 
Ah  I  what  a  superb  creature  she  is  1  Think 
of  her  marrying  yon,  after  all  I  What  other 
woman  would  have  been  so  gloriously  self- 
abnegating,  so  beautifully  true  to  the  instincts 
of  her  heart?"  A  quick  convulsive  twitch- 
ing now  seized  Bernotti's  features.  Present- 
ly his  face  grew  placid  again,  and  he  smiled 
his  former  ghost-like  smile.  "  The  tension  is 
snapped,  now,"  be  muttered.  "  Death  gave 
me  a  reprieve  until  I  had  told  you  every 
thing ;  now  he  takes  It  away." 

Philip  turned  aside,  shuddering.  The  lean- 
faced  nurse  went  forward,  and,  taking  tbe  cru- 
cifix from  BemotU's  Incapable  hand,  pressed 
it  against  bis  Hps. 

Philip  suddenly  turned  again  toward  the 
bed,  and  drew  quite  near  the  pillow  from 
which  that  spectral  face  was  gleaming.  If 
he  had  never  before,  in  all  his  life,  shown 
how  lai^  his  soul  was,  he  showed  It  then. 

Bemotti's  eyelid's  had  fallen  over  his  fer. 
ni1ah41t  eyes,  but  Philip  gently  tonohed  the 
dying  man's  hand,  and  they  at  onoe  uplifted 
themselves. 

*'  You  have  not  asked  me  for  my  fo^ive- 
nesa,"  Philip  said,  in  a  strange  voice.  "  Do 
yon  wish  it  ?  " 

The  Italian's  eyes  flashed ;  a  shiver  passed 
through  his  frame.  It  was  almost  as  if  those 
words  called  bis  fading  conscionsness  from 
the  brink  of  nnnibilation. 

"Do  I  vai^  it  I"  he  gasped.  "Oh,  my 
God!    Will  you  give  it f" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Philip.  "  I  pa^xlon  you." 

*' .fice^fnuca,"  murmured  the  lean -faced 
nurse,  in  fervent  tones,  "you  have  a  noble 
heart  I" 


Philip  may  be  said  not  fully  to  have  real- 
ized the  awful  significance  of  that  day's 
events  until  he  had  been  home  about  an 
hour,  and  had  told  Sybil  every  tbii^.  And 
then,  when  he  sat  with  one  ann  about  her 
neck,  and  witii  her  hand  pressed  firmly  In  his 
own,  he  spoke  these  words,  in  very  slow  and 
deliberative  tones : 

"  After  all,  why  should  we  act  upon  this 
good  fortune?  Why  should  we  go  back  to 
America  uid  fiice  all  the  publicity  of  that  fine 
social  recantation  which  BemotU  has  pre- 
pared for  us  ?  We  have  been  happy  enough 
already  to  believe  greater  happiness  Impos- 
sible. Perhaps  the  change  may  only  bring 
with  it  unpleasant  experience,  and  be  the 
date  of  our  first  real  troubles.  Why  not  let 
well  enough  atone?  Why  go  home,  Sybil, 
just  to  make  our  peace  with  her  majesty, 
Mrs.  Ohurchill  Abemethey,  and  people  of  that 
sort  •  " 

As  he  finished  speaking,  a  shrill  yet 
sweetly  musical  peal  of  childish  laughter 
sounded  from  the  at^oining  room.  His  wife's 
hazel  eyes  dwelt  fixedly,  for  a  moment,  on 
Philip's.  Were  they  both  visited  by  the 
same  thoughts,  just  then  ?  Was  that  ripple 
of  childish  laughter  echoing  iteelf  through 
thdr  innermost  souls  ? 

"I  think  it  would  be  well  for  na  to  go 
home,  Philip,"  his  wife  murmured,  a  fiilnt 
smile  on  ber  lips,  "  and  make  our  peace  with 
Mrs.  Ohnrohni  Abemethey." 

"Perhaps  yon  am  right,  Sybil." 

EnoAii  Fawcktt. 


FISH-CULTURE. 

0OHCLT7BIOK. 

PABTIGULAR  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  opportunities  aSbrded  by  the 
discovery  of  the  blue-backed  trout  for  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  our  brook- 
trout  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  this  species  of  the  So/mo 
in  the  same  waters  with  our  speckled  beau- 
ties, or  at  least  in  such  waters  or  under  such 
conditions  as  would  be  favorable  to  the 
abundant  production  of  the  o^vowa,  we  would 
have  the  same  results  as  are  presMited  at 
Bangely  Lake.  We  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Green,  in  his  last  report,  which  gives  a  most 
encouraging  tUxom  of  the  operations  of  the 
New  York  Fisheries  Commission,  that  he  had 
procured  last  January  a  few  thousand,  which 
were  then  in  process  of  incnbatiim,  and  that 
It  was  probable  a  soffloient  number  of  mature 
fish  would  be  secured,  to  allow  of  their  In* 
trodnction  into  one  or  mora  of  onr  New  Torii 
lakes.  He  says :  "  Selection  will  be  made  of 
an  appropriate  looaUty,  ai  these  may  becone 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  food  resources 
both  directly,  for  they  are  excellent  on  the 
tables,  and  indirectly,  as  food  for  larger  flsh. 
If,"  be  adds,  "  their  presence  causes  the 
ordinary  brook-trout  to  grow  to  the  size  of 
the  famous  fish  of  the  Umbagog,  the  Rangely, 
and  Richardson  Lakes,  they  will  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable  in  some  of  the  lai^er  watem 
of  New  York.  Their  fecundity  is  remark- 
able,  and  much  benefit  may  be  expected  from 
thdr  introduction  as  human  food  if  tbey 
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increase  with  UB  as  rapidlr  as  they  do  in 
Uaine."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experi- 
ment will  realize  the  expectations  formed  of 
it,  as  there  is  no  doubt  it  will,  wherever  the 
conditions  under  which  it  Is  tried  are  faror- 
able. 

According  to  the  last  or  serenth  annaal 
report,  coreriog  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Fisheries  of  the  State  of  New 
Torlc  for  the  year  1874,  the  number  of  shad- 
eggs  artifloially  Impregnated,  hatched,  and 
turned  loose  in  the  Hudson  Uver,  was  five 
million  and  twenty  thousand.  This  was  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  erery  fifty  taken 
during  the  fisbing-season,  so  that  at  this  rate 
of  prodacUon  we  may  reasonably  look  for- 
ward to  an  abnndatit  SD{^y.  Indeed,  we  al> 
ready  b^in  to  eqjoy  the  frtdts  of  the  eflbrta 
being  made  to  increue  our  flsh-8iq)ply,  in  the 
great  number  and  low  priee  of  the  riiad  in 
the  taiarkets  of  the  metropolis.  We  are  not 
aiirprisud,  therefore,  when  it  is  stated  that 
there  was  a  marked  rednedon  in  tbe  price, 
and  that  "shad  were  sold  at  wholesale  on 
the  bank  of  the  strewn  for  as  low  as  one- 
third  of  the  rates  which  had  mied  previ- 
ously." Tbe  commissioners  complain,  and 
justly,  we  beliere,  that  in  their  efforts  to 
faruish  a  more  abundant  supply  of  this  fa- 
vorite fish  to  our  markets  they  are  serioasly 
Interfered  with  by  the  thousands  of  nets 
which  beset  the  fish  <m  their  ascent  to  the 
spawnbig-beds,  and  from  which  hardly  saffl- 
cient  escape  to  enable  the  commis^oners  to 
procure  the  necessary  quantity  of  spawn  to 
prosecute  their  labors  successfully. 

It  is  urged  that  a  law  should  be  passed 
for  the  prevention  of  fishing  from  Saturday 
night  till  Monday  moridng,  a  "  period  during 
wbioh,'*  it  is  rightly  maintained,  "  even  fish 
should  have  test"  TTrging  the  great  advan- 
tage which  most  reselt  from  this  legislation, 
Mr.  Green  says:  "The  pweentage  of  lose  in 
the  market-anpply  will  luirdly  be  apparent; 
a  better  moral  fseling  will  be  enoouraged 
among  the  fUhennen,  and  a  snlBclent  nian- 
ber  of  ripe  shad  will  leaoh  the  bead-waters 
to  enable  the  commlssionere  to  reitook  the 
river  thoroughly,  effeotually,  and  at  once. 
tTntil  this  is  done  do  more  can  be  expected 
than  is  beii^  effected  at  present,  that  Is  to 
say,  a  gradual  improrement  of  the  fisheries." 
In  Oonneetient  they  have  set  us  an  example 
which  we  would  do  well  to  follow.  There 
they  have  prohibited  excessive  fishing,  and 
"the  consequence  has  been  that  thirty-five 
hundred  and  sixty  fish  have  been  taken  in 
one  haul  at  tiie  fisheries  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  j^ver,  which  ii  the  largest  haul 
made  in  the  present  century,  while  the  entire 
yield  was  as  high  as  any  year  since  1811." 

Should  the  cessation  of  shad-fishing  on  Sun- 
days be  enforced  by  efficient  l^slation,  a  de- 
eded improvement  woold  soon  be  apparent  in 
tbe  marked  increase  of  the  supply  of  shad  tn 
our  markets,  and  a  corresponding  redaction  in 
price.  Standing  at  tbe  bead  of  the  herring 
family,  and  consUtuting  an  important  Item  in 
the  food  account,  this  flsb  is  deser^g  of  all 
the  care  and  attention  wbleh  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  It  by  our  commisaloners.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  ttie  attempt  to  Intro- 
doee  the  shad  tn  other  waters  has  proved 
eminently  snooessfol,  and  that,  although  bat 


four  years  have  elapsed  since  £ome  twenty 
thousand  of  the  fry  were  sent  to  California, 
full-grown  specimens  have  been  taken  in  the 
waters  of  that  State.  Not  only  a  new  habi- 
tat has  thus  been  found  for  shad,  but  a  new 
ocean ;  for,  before  their  introduction  to  the 
Pacific,  the  fish  was  a  total  stranger  among 
its  finny  tribes.  In  the  same  year  two  hun- 
dred  shad-fry  were  put  in  Lake  Erie,  two 
hundred  En  Lake  Michigan,  two  hundred  in 
Laramie  Biver,  and  a  like  number  in  a  few 
other  rivers  on  the  route  to  California.  A 
mere  record  or  diary  of  the  operations  of  the 
principal  shad-hatching  establishment  on  the 
Hudson,  ten  miles  below  Albany,  speaks  toI- 
nmes  on  behalf  of  tUs  great  work,  and  spe- 
cially commends  It  to  the  approval  and 
couragement  of  the  public.  A  strict  aoeonnt, 
so  to  speak,  is  opened  irith  the  Hudson  Btver, 
and  the  number  of  eggs  yielded  by  eedi  flsb 
captured  is  kept  from  day  to  day.  Thus,  on 
May  28, 1872,  we  find  the  following  entry : 
"Oaagbt80shad,8rlpe;  160,000  egg*.  Wa- 
ter 88°  and  71'."  On  Jane  8d  a  lai^  amoant 
of  work  was  done :  "  Caught  180  sbad,  21  rip»; 
400,000  eggs.  Tamed  loose  1160,000  young 
shad.  Water  80°  and  82".  Took  60,000  young 
shad  to  Troy  Dam,  and  turned  them  loose  in 
the  river  there."  The  greatMt  namber  pro- 
cured in  one  day  was  on  June  24th,  when 
700,000  were  obtained  from  83  ripe  fish,  while 
the  total  number  taken  during  the  season, 
which  extended  fVom  May  18th  to  July  0th, 
was  8,916,000.  Of  these,  8,295,000  were  suc- 
cessfully hatched. 

The  great  benefits  whtct  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  OUT  fluhing  interests  by  the  ar- 
tificial propagation  of  shad,  trout,  salmon, 
bass,  and  other  varieties,  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  commissions  in  no  fewer 
tluu)  ^ghteen  States,  while  in  addiUon  to 
these  oommisdoas  we  have  a  very  impor. 
tant  body  entitled  the  American  lUb-Onlt- 
nrists'  Aisoclatton,  which  hdd  its  meeUng 
last  year  in  this  dt;^.  The  gentlemen  oom- 
poaing  this  sodety  are  devoted  to  die  worit 
In  which  they  are  engaged,  and  aUbrd  tiIi^ 
able  eoSpera^on  to  tbe  Tailoni  ofldals  em- 
ployed In  the  promotion  of  die  same  later* 
estfl  tbro<mbout  tbe  dlflbrent  fitatea.  Indeed, 
to  the  combined  efforts  of  volunteer  uid  offi- 
cial pisoieuiturlsts,  and  the  Improvements 
which  they  have  made  in  tbe  artificial  propa- 
gation of  the  different  varieties  of  fish,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  present  advanced  state 
of  the  art.  By  ingenious  contrivances  for 
the  transportation  of  ova,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands— yes.  millions— of  eggs  have  been  car- 
ried thousands  of  miles,  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Mr.  I^vingston  Stone,  one  of  the 
most  distingaished  of  our  fish-eultnrists,  has 
taken  an  acUve  part  in  the  introdactlon  of 
California  salmon  to  the  rivers  of  our  North- 
em,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  and  has 
added  largely  to  the  praetioal  knowledge  of 
the  science.  In  the  summer  of  I87S  he  es- 
tablished his  salmon-breeding  camp  on  the 
HcClond  River,  In  California,  In  the  midst  of 
the  Indians,  who  had  shown  their  ^sllke  of 
intruders  by  anmmarily  disporing  of  wTeral 
white  mw  and  Ohineee  who  had  Tntuied 
into  their  territory  prospecting  for  goM. 
They  tried  by  thread  and  bostOe  demonstra- 


tions to  intimidate'Mr.  Stone,  but  he  wta  not 
to  be  intimidated ;  and,  finding  that  thejhid 
more  to  gain  in  various  ways  than  they  hid  u 
lose  by  bis  presence  among  them,  the;  at  lut 
permitted  him  to  prosecute  his  efforts  vith- 
out  interference.   Here  be  erected  his  hatch- 
ing-apparatus— here  on  the  hanks  of  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  rivers  in  California,  the 
waters  of  which  so  swarmed  with  salto<n  tbit 
from  his  tent-door  he  could  see  them  jumiung 
"  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  an  hour."  In  bii 
enthusiasm  over  the  success  of  his  labors  bs 
signalized  the  turning  on  of  tbe  water  into 
his  hatching-house  by  "  collecting,"  aa  he 
tells  us,  his  "  whole  force  of  whites  and  In- 
dians at  sunset,  and^  raising  a  large  AsMii- 
can  flag  over  the  camp."   On  the  26tli  «f 
Angast,  1878,  he  took,  ttom  fish  captnnd  at 
his  encampmnt,  twenty-three  thounnd  ript . 
salmon-e^ ;  and  by  the  ^  of  Scpteabet 
he  had  seoared  more  than  two  odlUo&.  Of 
this  nnmber  over  a  million  and  a  qnarttr 
reached  New  Jersey,  New  York,  FeoDBjhi- 
nia,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Con- 
necUout,  and  Utah,  alire,  and  contigiwd  to 
tbe  commissioners  of  those  States,  to  the 
waters  of  which  they  were  in  due  time  inni- 
ferred.   Packed  hi  moss,  and  placed  in  boxet 
two  feet  square  by  a  foot  In  depth,  the  coTen 
of  which  were  closely  screwed  down,  the; 
were  sent  off  on  thdr  perilous  jcnn^  of 
three  thousand  miles. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
aquaculture  within  the  last  ten  years  in  tbe 
United  States  has  been  satisfactorily  demoD- 
strated  In  the  percentage  of  fish  which  h>T« 
been  hatched  by  the  artificial  process  from 
the  impregnated  ef^.  Blarly  expwiments  r^ 
suited  in  die  incubation  of  about  tweatf-fire 
per  cent,  but  experience  and  impioremaiii 
in  tbe  apparatus  employed,  aided  by  a  dou 
study  of,  and  an  intimate  aoqnaintance  aitb, 
the  habits  of  tbe  fish,  ted  to  a  great  bienise, 
vntil  the  art  has  now  reached  such  a  stsle  of 
perfiBcUon  that  not  more  tliaa  five,  or  at  die  ut- 
most ten,  per  eenL  of  the  ova  are  lost.  Is  hu 
Inetaneee  even  bett%  results  than  tUharo 
been  obtained;  fbr  Mr.  Green  states, ii  li>> 
"Experiences  of  a  Fracdeal  Ftsh-Coltorist,'' 
that  of  ten  thousand  shad-eggs  he  hat^iU 
bat  ten.  In  fifteen  days  fblly  fifteen  nDlioM 
of  the  young  fry  had  burst  their  hnptisoebs 
shells,  and  entered  on  their  battle  UCe. 

While  saoh  success  has  rewarded  the  e(* 
forts  of  our  Ush  Commissioners  in  tbe  prop*- 
gatioo  of  shad  and  salmon,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  other  varieUes  of  fish  bafo 
been  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  none  that 
were  worthy  of  their  attention  have  be«i  ig- 
nored. The  black  bass,  which  holds  a  hieb 
place  in  their  estimation,  has  received,  aa  it 
deserves,  full  consideration ;  bat  tbe  nature 
of  die  fish  necessitates  a  diffbrent  treatmest 
In  the  process  of  cultivation.  Every  attempt 
to  procure  spawn,  as  in  the  case  of  salmon, 
trout,  whiteflsh,  etc,  having  fkiled,  another 
plan  was  adopted,  and  this  hsa  so  far  been 
found  to  work  admirably.  Bass,  varying  id 
age  from  one  to  three  years,  a>e  oont eyed  io 
vsBsds  which  are  kept  wdl  supplied  wltii  the 
neeesssry  qoaodty  of  wntar,  and  i^accd  hi 
thdr  new  home,  where,  Uie  eoudltions  being 
hvorable  to  dieir  growth  and  develt^sMst, 
they  inotesie  very  la^dly.    The  esscntiil 
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reqaUite  Id  the  propagaUoD  of  the  black  bass 
is  tbe  selection  of  the  water  best  adapted  to 
its  nature  and  va&ts.  It  is  with  lakes  and 
rivers  as  it  is  with  diflfereat  kinds  of  land — 
each  produces  in  the  greatest  abundance  tbe 
eropa  for  which  it  is  beat  adapted.  It  votild 
be  foil;  to  place  tront  in  still  and  slug^h 
waters  with  mnddr  bottoms — as  foolish,  in- 
deed, as  it  would  be  to  transfer  from  its  tnr- 
bid  element  to  4  dear,  cold,  and  swift-rUD- 
ning  mountain-stream,  coursing  over  Its  sandy 
or  rock;  bed,  tbe  uncomely  and  repelling 
catfish.  It  is  to  the  nice  disctimioaUtm  ex- 
ercised b;  tbe  ftsh-culturist  in  such  important 
ptrints  that  tbe  present  owouraging  state  of 
the  art  is  due. 

Although  oar  Stale  Legislatures  have 
been  somewhat  slow  in  aiding  and  encourag- 
ing the  Fish  Commissioners,  yet  much  has 
been  done  by  judicious  and  well-directed 
l^ifllation  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  Laws  have  been 
passed  for  the  punishment  by  fine  or  impris- 
oomeot  of  persons  couTicted  of  selling  fish 
out  of  the  season  within  which  they  are 
allowed  to  be  captured.  But  our  law-makers 
should  go  still  further:  they  should  not  only 
prohibit  the  catching  of  fish  by  iiiegillmate 
methods — by  tbe  liming  or  poisoning  of  wa- 
ter, by  tbe  use  of  giant^wder,  and  other 
eqaally  atrocious  and  criminal  appliances — 
but  Uiey  should  impose  heavy  p^alUes  for 
the  ca^ure  of  the  young  of  trout,  salmon, 
salmon-troot,  and  other  flsb,  under  a  certain 
weight  Aa  it  Is,  the  indiseriminate  warfare 
waged  by  thoughtless  or  unBcrupuIons  an- 
glers upon  troutlets  so  small  that  it  would 
take  twenty  or  thirty  to  vdgb  a  pound, 
should  no  longer  be  tolerated.  To  such,  an 
extent  has  this  style  of  fishing  been  carried 
that  hundreds  of  our  streams  and  brooks 
bare  been  literally  depopulated,  while  others 
hiive  been  ao  overfished  that  the  capture  of  a 
trout  weighing  a  pound,  or  even  half  a  pound, 
is  an  event  of  rare  occurrence.  Another  se- 
rious obstacle  to  the  increase  in  the  size  and 
number  of  trout  in  our  waters  is  to  be  found 
in  tbe  damming  up  of  our  streams  for  the 
running  of  mills  and  factories.  All  access 
to  the  spawning-beds  in  the  upper  waters  is 
thus  completely  cut  off*,  and  in  course  of  time 
tbe  inevitable  consequence  follows— tbe  trout 
die  out  1  A  simple  remedy  for  this  is  tbe 
construction  of  a  fish-way  which,  while  it 
would  not  materially  reduce  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  dam,  would  yet  afford  an  uoob- 
itmcted  and  sufficiently  wide  passage  to  per- 
mit of  the  asoent  of  the  fidi  daring  tbe  spawn- 
ing season. 

With  SBcb  protection  from  our  Uw-mak- 
crs,  and  liberal  appropriations  to  ibeet  the 
reasonable  demands  of  the  oommissiooers 
and  Buperintendeots  fbr  the  means  essential 
to  tbe  snceessflil  prosecution  of  thur  labors, 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  onr  fldi- 
colturists  will  be  realised;  our  exhausted 
waters  will  be  replenished,  a  valnable  addi- 
tion  will  be  made  to  our  food-supply,  a  great 
branch  of  our  productive  industry  will  not 
only  be  restored,  but  rendered  more  produc- 
tive and  profitable  than  ever,  and  a  substan- 
tial and  lasting  benefit  will  be  conferred  on 
the  whole  population. 

J.  U. 


A  DAY  AT  SALEM. 

IT  is  not  always  to  be  accounted  as  «  mis- 
fbrtune  to  miss  your  train,  and  be  left 
over  for  a  fsw  boars  at,  some  place  on  your 
way.  Instead  of  being  sped  on,  as  ywi  had 
expected,  to  that-  other  plaee  where  you 
meant  to  be.  Oertainly  not  a  misfortune,  if 
you  should  ehanoe  to  be  stranded,  as  we 
were,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Salem. 

Once  there,  there  were  but  two  things  to 
be  thought  of— the  haunts  of  Hawthorne  and 
the  Salem  witches.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
with  which  the  place  seemed  most  associated. 
But  Hawthorne,  the  bouse  in  which  he  was 
born,  the  one  which  was  afterward  from  time 
to  time  his  home,  the  Cuatom-House,  "The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  "The  Old  Town-Pump,"  "The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  " — all  these  came 
thronging  into  one's  mind,  and  took  prece- 
dence of  tbe  diablerie,  and  clearly  tbe  first- 
named  was  the  legitimate  starting-point.  Ac- 
cordingly we  took  our  way,  as  so  many  have 
done,  to  that  house  in  Union  Street  where  the 
great  romancer  first  saw  tbe  light. 

The  Hawthorne  house,  where  the  worthy 
Gaptun  Nathaniel  left  his  little  family  when 
he  went  to  sea,  is  on  a  narrow  street  leading 
down  toward  the  water— a  prosaic  kind  of 
street,  oheeriess  by  reastm  of  Its  common- 
^oceness,  and  one  that  would  have  a  depress- 
ing influence  on  snob  a  temperament  as  Haw- 
thorne's. It  was  probably  inhabited  In  his 
childhood  by  the  class  of  people  who  make 
the  average  in  a  community;  it  is  veryquiet, 
too  quiet,  and  must  have  always  been  very 
much  as  now,  except  that  it  has  settled  more 
and  more  into  a  state  of  grayness  and  pas- 
sivity. One  standing  on  that  door-stone,  and 
looking  across  and  up  and  down,  sees  noth- 
ing in  any  way  attractive,  unless  it  be  tbe 
lai^e  gabled  house  which  faces  the  bead  of 
the  street,  and  the  masts  of  vessels  above  the 
roofs  at  the  lower  end ;  and  it  is  easy  enough 
to  understand  why  tbe  precocious,  lai^e- 
brained,  melancholy  •  eyed  child,  with  the 
quaint  name,  who  used  to  come  out  and  sit 
on  the  threshold,  should  hare  grown  up  a 
student  of  men  and  women  rather  than  of 
Nature,  analysing  human  moods  and  motives 
rather  than  taking  delight  in  outward  aspects 
of  wood,  and  sea,  and  sky.  There  was  noth- 
ing fair  and  gracious  in  his  Immediate  sur- 
roundings, and  of  necessity  be  became  In- 
trospective. -The  houses  open  directly  on 
the  street,  bavlog  no  yard  in  front,  no  space 
for  vines  or  flower<bordKs,  no  trees  worth 
naming,  uid  no  room  for  gardens  unless  with- 
in a  ooant  place  hidden  by  the  high .  fences. 
His  own  is  no  exception ;  there  ia  jast  a  bit 
of  ground  at  one  ^de,  and  a  tiny  court  at 
the  back,  the  on\j  greenery  of  which  is  a 
solitary  peach-tree. 

The  house  Itself  is  superior  to  most  of 
those  on  the  street  It  b  two  stories  high, 
with  a  high  roof,  and  great,  square  chimney 
in  tbe  centre.  The  present  occupants  are 
three  or  four  families  of  decent  Irish,  who 
take  pleasure  in  showing  the  rooms,  which 
are  low-posted,  with  beams  crossing  the  ceil- 
ing overhead,  after  the  old  style.  Two  small 
parlors  at  the  front  are  separated  by  a  little 
entry-way,  which  leads  to  similar  rooms  above 


a  narrow  staircase,  so  narrow  and  with  steps 
of  such  a  shape,  diminishing  fan-like  at  one 
side,  that  in  descending  one  ia  ItaUe  to  slip 
off  and  come  thumpu^  down  from  one  land- 
ing to  another. 

There  is  a  singular  cupboard  or  closet  itt 
one  aparbnent,  having  steps  in  it,  the  floor 
of  whioh  is  breast-high,  so  that  one  could  sifr 
there  as  in  a  capadous  seat ;  and  there  is  ft 
remarkable  arrangement  of  fireplaces  all 
across  the  comers  of  their  respective- rooms, 
so  that  if  the  partition-walls  were  to  be  taken 
down  they  would  be  found  to  fit  round  the 
chimney  as  triangular  pieces  do  round  tbe 
central  square  in  a  patchwork-quilt.  In  the 
back-chamber  at  the  left,  the  two  windows 
of  which  look  down  into  the  cheerless  back- 
yard, Hawthorne  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
light  on  the  4th  of  Jnly^  seventy-one  years 
ago. 

That  he  had  no  joyons  remembrances  of 
this  house  iiie  own  records  in  bis  "Note- 
Book  "  abundantly  show.  One  brief  item  in 
1836  reads  thus;  "In  this  dismal  chamber 
Fame  was  won  (Salem,  Union  Street) ; "  and 
in  1840,  still  brooding  over  the  long  delays 
that  bad  attended  his  recognition  as  an  au- 
thor, he  writes :  "  Here  I  sit  in  my  old  accus- 
tomed chambw,  where  I  used  to  sit  in  days 
gone  by.  .  .  .  If  ever  I  should  have  a  biog- 
raidier,  he  ought  to  moke  great  mention  of 
this  chamber  in  my  mvnoirs,  because  so  much 
of  my  lonely  youth  was  wasted  here,  and 
here  my  mind  and  character  were  formed,  and 
here  I  have  been  glad  and  hope^il,  and  here 
I  have  been  despondent.  And  here  I  sat  a 
long,  l<mg  time,  waiting  patiently  for  tbe 
world  to  know  n^e,  and  sometimes  wondering 
why  it  did  not  know  me  sooner,  or  whether 
it  would  ever  know  me  at  all,  or  at  leut  till 
I  were  in  my  grave." 

The  house  of  his  mother's  family,  to  which 
they  removed  after  his  father  was  lost  at  sea, 
known  as  tlie  Manning  Place,  Is  on  the  next 
street,  running  parallel  with  it,  and  the  gardens 
join.  He  lived  there  many  years,  there  spent 
bis  college  vacations,  and  to  it  returned,  even 
after  his  marriage,  making  it  his  frequent 
abode  for  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and 
there  a  good  deal  of  his  earlier  writing  was 
done.  His  special  study  was  up  in  tbe  third 
story,  in  the  most  secluded  psrt,  ss  suited 
his  habits,  in  a  back-chamber,  tbe  window  of 
which  on  the  one  side  looked  down  into  the 
Uttie  room  where  he  was  bom  and  the  dismal 
court  below,  on  the  other  off  over  tbe  distant 
tree-tops  to  tbe  promontory  of  Harblehead. 

The  street  is  broader  than  the  other,  and 
the  mansion  was  once  a  fine  one,  with  two 
fjronts,  BO  to  speak ;  one  (^ming  Into  a  garden 
roomy  enough  for  ffower-borders  and  shrab- 
bery,  and  where  one  family  of  the  many  that 
now  tenant  it  have  scoriet-runDers  and  morn- 
ing-glories, adding  an  element  of  glowing 
color  to  a  place  which,  but  for  that,  would  be 
altogether  dreary  with  the  ashen  grayness  of 
age  and  neglect.  The  gabled  end  is  on  the 
street,  and  this  house,  tike  the  other,  Is  close 
upon  the  sidewalk.  The  lower  front-rooms 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  at  some 
time  used  for  a  store,  and  the  wide,  formi- 
dable double  doors  show  immense  staples 
for  bar  and  padlock  and  strong  iron  cleats. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  ponderous  knock- 
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er,  lach  a  one  as  Hairtfaorue  speaks  of  as 
"  the  iron  hammer,"  Bnmmoning  those  -with- 
in ;  he  f^rlher  describes  sncli  a  building  as 
this,  "  the  timber  fVame  of  solid  oak  and 
chimney,  with  flues  large  enough  for  the 
vltchea  to  fly  out,  round  which  the  com- 
motuty  of  gables  centred."  It  has  been  inti- 
mated that  this  was  the  very  "  House  of  the 
Seven  Gahlea,"  oounting  in  the  gabled  doors 
to  make  up  the  magic  number,  but  there  is 
DO  certainty  that  tlie  author  had  any  one 
special  house  in  view,  so  many  quaint  and 
ancient  ones  being  familiar  to  him  that  be 
needed  only  to  draw  slightly  on  hie  imagina- 
tion for  the  materials  of  his  famous  Pyn- 
chon  Mansion.  He  eridently  clung  to  this 
quarter  of  bis  natire  town,  with  which  he 
most  always  be  more  especially  associated. 
Hifl  name,  cut  with  a  diamond  on  the  glass, 
is  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  vindowa ;  and  the 
name  could  be  read,  with  tlie  date  of  the 
building  of  the  hons^,  on  a  stone  at  the  door, 
OBtil  the  accnmulatioD  of  dnst  or  wear  of 
time  made  it  Ule^ble. 

The  ballding,  however,  with  whioh  be  is 
most  Intimately  identifled,  far  more  even  than 
with  tbe  boiues  which  he  lived  in,  is  the  Oas- 
tom-Hoose,  whieli  Is  close  by,  not  far  from 
the  foot  of  these  streets.  On  the  way  thither 
ime  comes  upon  an  old  pump,  wliich  looks 
aged  enough  to  be  the  veritable  original  of 
his  charming  essay.  As  it  Is  one — of  tbe  only 
two  remaining — of  the  pumps  anciently  es- 
tablished in  every  ward,  the  presumption  is 
that  a  descriptioQ  of  this  particular  one  an- 
swers for  Hawthorne's  pump,  seeing  that 
they  were  all  alike.  It  is  large  enough  for 
a  mausoleum,  and  looks  not  unlike  one,  msde 
of  slabs  of  dingy  stone,  like  stained,  gray 
gravestones,  set  up  on  one  end,  in  a  square 
nt  the  fonndation,  but  all  inclining  inward  at 
the  top,  where  they  are  kept  in  position  by  a 
band  of  iron.  A  deoayiog  segment  of  log 
appears,  in  which  the  pump-baadle  works 
—  in  Tain  now,  howercr,  since,  being  long 
out  of  use,  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
water  beiow  ;  on  the  front  aide  are  two  cir- 
cular boles,  like  a  pair  of  great  eyes,  made 
in  the  stone  for  Uie  insertion  of  the  sponts ; 
and,  finally,  a  long-handled  Iron  dish,  like  a 
saucepan  or  warming-pan  on  a  amaller  scale, 
is  attached  by  an  iron  chain  to  the  stone  by 
way  of  drinking-Tesflel.  Alt<^ther,  though 
it  may  not  strike  an  tdd  Salem  resident  la 
that  way,  it  seems  to  tbe  stranger  a  Tory 
unique,  aotiqaated,  and  remarkable  stmet- 
ure. 

Hawthorne  minutely  depicts  the  Custom- 
House — a  brick  edifice,  fronted  by  a  portico, 
beneath  which  twelTC  steps  of  granite  lead 
to  the  street ;  it  faces  the  dilapidated  wharf, 
where,  in  the  ditys  of  Salem's  commercial 
glory,  the  East-India  merchants  used  to  con- 
gregate, watching  the  incoming  and  unlading 
of  argosies  freighted  with  treasures  from  the 
other  hemisphere.  Above  Jhe  entrance  is  the 
**en<MrmouB  specimen  of  the  American  eagle, 
iHth  outspread  wings,"  which  bird  has  been 
daszUngly  resided,  to  that  its  burnishing 
make*  what  he  calls  Its  "  tmcnlent "  attitude 
more  apparent. 

Ohanges  hare  come  to  the  interior  since 
Hawthorne  described  it.  For  the  shaky,  old- 
failuoned  chairs  in  the  front-entiy,  in  whlcb, 


"  lipped  on  their  hiiid-legs  againet  tlie  wall,'* 
the  venerable  offidala  naed  to  sit  and  doze  in 
the  summer-time,  haTo  been  substituted  ele- 
gant, modern  arm-chairs.  Tbe  room  at  tbe 
left,  where  he,  the  "  Locofoco  surveyor,"  as  he 
calls  himself,  sat,  an  unwilling  habitant  of 
the  fifteen  square  feet  of  space  which  be  used 
to  pace  back  and  forth  with  aometblng  of  the 
restlessness  of  a  cnged  animal,  is  no  longer 
"  cobwcbbed  and  dingy  with  old  paint,"  but 
refumifhed  and  refitted  ;  instead  of  the  gray 
sand  over  the  floor,  a  carpet ;  the  rickety 
chairs  and  three-lef^ed  stool  have  been  ban- 
ished to  the  limbo  of  dilapidated  wares ; 
but  tbe  pine  desk,  over  which  tbe  romancer 
spent  BO  many  unwilling  hours,  has  been 
given  by  the  Custom-House  authorities  to  the 
Institute  of  his  town,  and  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  edifice  where  are  preserred  the  Tery 
treasures  that  Hawthorne  described  forty 
years  ago,  sneh  as  the  portraits  and  some 
of  the  garments  of  suob  worthiea  as  Got- 
emor  Lererett  and  Sir  William  Pepperell, 
Bradstreet,  the  OliTen,  Endiootts,  and  Pyn- 
chons;  and  in  tbe  rear  of  which  building, 
those  oonserratlTes  of  old-time  things,  the 
honored  members  of  the  society,  have  caused 
to  be  set  up  an  exact  model,  as  to  size,  archi- 
tecture, and  all,  eren  to  the  little  diamond- 
paned  windows,  of  the  church  in  which  Soger 
Williams  preached. 

The  prospect  from  the  windows  of  Haw- 
thorne's office-room  is  not  so  very  dreary 
as  he  would  hare  us  think — the  discontent 
of  his  own  feelings  must  have  given  sombre- 
ness  to  what,  seen  on  a  bright,  Ruushiny, 
August  day,  was  pleasing  enough  to  our  eyes. 
One  looked  up  one  of  the  must  aristocratic 
streets  of  Salem,  as  aristocracy  had  its 
quarters  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
the  "scent  of  the  roses"  still  hangs  round 
the  grand  old  gardens  and  terraced  walks  of 
some  of  those  whilom  princely  residences ; 
the  other  fronts  on  Derby  Wharf — built  long 
ago,  and  numcd  for  the  Derby  family — with 
its  row  of  snil-IoFts  extending  Its  whole 
length.  Besides  this,  he  bad  the  open  har- 
bor, with  the  shifting  beauty  of  the  water, 
and  beyond,  the  high  land  of  Harblehead. 

It  was  in  the  front-room  on  the  right,  on 
tbe  floor  abOTe,  where,  "  poking  "  among  tbe 
documents  which  filled  some  barrels  and 
were  piled  up  on  the  floor,  Hawthorne  found, 
on  one' rainy  day,  the  scarlet  letter  cut  from 
the  red  cloth,  all  embroidered  with  gold  nee- 
dle-work, and  the  package  which  contained 
the  records  about  Hester  Prynne.  It  was 
then  a  lumber-room,  unpainted  and  unplas- 
tered,  dim,  dusty,  cobwebbcd,  and  littered, 
but  is  now  handsomely  finished  and  fitted  up 
for  special  meetings,  and  adorned  with  two 
pictures  —  one  a  portrait  of  Joseph  Hiller, 
first  Collector  of  Salem  under  the  new  con- 
stitution, tbe  other  that  of  General  Miller, 
of  Lundy's  Lane  fame — the  man  who  said 
**  I'll  try,  sir  " — who  was  given  the  collector- 
ship  in  162S,  and  was  in  position  there  when 
Hawthorne  had  bis  surreyorBhip.  The  great 
writer  pays  a  tribute  to  the  great  hero,  too 
feeble  then  to  come  up  tbe  steps  without  as- 
sistance, but  as  faithful  in  this  peaceful  ser- 
vice as  he  had  been  in  the  warlike — a  sin- 
cere, upright,  slmpleHMuIed,  straightforward 
man. 


Hawthorne  in  the  Custom-HouM  grew 
morbid.  "My  imagination,"  he  sayt,  "wu 
a  tarnished  mirror — it  would  not  rtfieet,w 
only  with  miserable  dimness,  the  figures  with 
which  I  did  my  best  to  people  it.  ...  An 
entire  class  of  snsceptibiiities  and  a  ^rt«m. 
nected  with  them — of  no  great  richneai  m 
value,  bat  the  best  I  had — was  gone  fma 
me." 

Not  so,  however,  as  "  The  Scarlet  Letter" 
and  other  works,  and  more  genial  moods, 
proved.  Wherever  he  went  he  carae  back  to 
Salem,  "like  the  bad  half-penny,"  lie  said- 
Fate  took  him  back.  But  we  cannot  helpb^ 
lieving  that  he  had  a  fondness  for  the  oU 
town,  though,  in  perverse  humor,  h«  does, 
with  a  kind  of  grim  exaggeration,  speak  of  iti 
"  flat,  unvaried  surface  "  and  wooden  honsss, 
saying  that  its  "  irregularity  was  neiiber  piet- 
uresque  nor  quaint,  bnt  only  tune  "—a  "  loi( 
and  Uay  street,  with  Gallows  Hill  at  ODsend, 
and  tbe  almshouse  at  the  other.** 

Salem  keeps  his  memory  green,  and  is 
proud  of  the  immortality  he  has  given  btr; 
and  Tisitors  (Vom  our  own  and  other  lands 
make  pilgrimages  to  Itis  homes  and  bamrts, 
and  leave  their  little  trlbntea  to  bis  geidos,  t 
laurel  -  leaf,  perhaps,  or  s  more  sombre,  a 
quainter,  odder  token,  for  him  most  npt- 
"  rosemary"— 

H  niat^B  tat  remembiance." 

A.  B.  Hum 


TIGER. HUNTING  IN  CEN- 
TRAL INDIA. 


II. 

THE  sportsman  will  not  be  long  under  tb* 
guidance  of  the  village  shik&ri  befote 
he  comes  on  tracks  of  tigers.   Where  one 
or  more  have  been  living  some  time  in  tbt 
neighborhood,  footprints  of  many  dates  mil 
be  found  in  the  sandy  bed  of  almost  tnrj 
ndid.   The  history  and  habits  of  tbe  tigNS 
will  generally  ooae  Out  of  the  local  biBi«' 
the  sight  of  these  marks.    When  the  fmh 
tracks  of  tbe  previous  night  are  roiind,1us 
impassive  features  will  be  lighted  into  isttt- 
est,  and,  as  he  follows  the  trail  with  the  od 
of  Us  gun,  his  speech  will  be  low  and  ha^ 
ried  from  suppressed  extdfcement.   ThcR  ii 
little  chance,  however,  of  coming  od  Ike 
brute  himself  at  that  early  hour.  Belt 
probably  lying  somewhere  on  an  devatid 
place  commanding  the  approaches  to  Ui  f*" 
Torite  lair,  sunning  himself  in  tbe  softnon* 
ing  light,  and  watching  against  the  sppnsd 
of  danger,  until  the  growing  heat  about  t(B 
.o'clock  s*hall  have  extinguished  all  signs  of 
morement  in  tbe  neighborhood,  when  be  will 
creep  down  into  some  shady  nook  by  the 
water,  and,  after  a  roll  in  the  wet  sand, 
proceed  to  sleep  off"  tbe  affecU  of  his  mid- 
night goi^.     SomeUnoee,  however,  if  tb« 
sportsman  be  out  early  enough,  he  will  fiod, 
from  the  cries  of  animals,  that  the  tiger  ii 
moring  not  fsr  ahead  of  him,  and  he  mj 
then,  by  catting  him  off,  even  obtain  a 
shot. 

On  one  occasion,  I  followed  a  tiger  ui  tbe 
early  morning  for  several  miles  up  the  bed 
of  a  stoeam,  entirely  by  tbe  dononstnlioai 
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or  the  Urge  Hanfimto  monkey,  of  which  there 
were  Dumbers  on  the  banks  feeding  on  wild 
fruits.  As  the  tiger  pused  below  tbem  the 
monkejs  fled  to  the  nearest  trees,  and,  cllmb- 
log  to  the  highest  branches,  shook  them  vio- 
lently and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse,* 
that  could  be  beard  a  mile  away.  Each  gronp 
of  them  continued  to  swear  at  him  till  he 
passed  out  of  sight,  and  they  saw  their  frimds 
farther  on  take  up  the  choma  in  the  tops  of 
their  trees,  when  they  calmly  came  down 
again  and  began  to  stuff  their  cheeks  full 
of  berries,  as  if  nothing  had  faappeoed. 

I  think  it  is  the  pranks  of  juvenile  tigers, 
rather  than  the  serious  enmity  of  old  ones, 
that  cause  such  a  terror  of  them  to  exist 
among  the  monkey  community.  The  n&tives 
say  that  the  tigress  teaches  her  cuba  to  stalk 
and  hunt  by  practising  on  monkeys  and  pea- 
fowl. The  gorgeous  plumage  of  the  latter, 
scattered  about  in  a  thousand  radiant  frag- 
ments, often  marks  the  spot  where  a  peacock 
has  thus  fallen  victim  to  these  ready  learn- 
ers, but  the  remains  of  a  monkey  are  sel- 
dom or  never  seen.  Indeed,  these  sagacious 
Simians  rarely  venture  to  come  down  to  the 
ground  when  young  tigers  are  about,  though 
this  sign  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on  as  de- 
noting the  absenoe  of  tigers.  1  thought  so 
for  a  long  time,  till  one  day  in  the  B6tfi1 
country,  in  186S,  after  hunting  long  in  the 
heat  of  a  Hay  day  for  a  couple  of  tigers 
whoae  marks  were  plentiful  all  about,  we 
came  up  to  a  small  pool  of  water  at  the  head 
of  a  rmrine,  and  saw  the  last  chance  of  find- 
ing them  vanish,  as  I  thought,  when  a  troop 
of  monkeys  were  found  quietly  sitting  on  the 
rocks  and  drinking  at  the  water.  I  was  care- 
lessly descending  to  look  for  prints,  with  my 
rifle  reversed  over  my  shoulder,  and  another 
step  or  two  would  have  brought  rae  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  when  the  monkeys 
scurried  with  a  shriek  up  the  bank,  and  the 
head  and  shoulders  uf  a  large  tiger  appeared 
from  behind  a  bonlder,  and  stared  at  me 
across  the  short  interval.  I  was  meditating 
whether  to  fire  or  retreat,  when,  almost  from 
below  my  feet,  the  other  tiger  bounded  out 
wiUi  a  terrifio  roar,  and  they  both  made  off 
down  the  ravine.  I  was  too  much  astonished 
to  obtain  a  steady  shot,  and  I  was  by  that 
time  too  wdl  acquainted  with  tiger-shooting 
to  risk  an  oncertain  one,  so  they  escaped  for 
th«  time.  I  quickly  r^alned  my  elephant, 
which  was  standing  above,  and  followed  them 
up.  It  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  we  luM^not 
gone  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
when  I  saw  one  of  the  tigers  crouched  under 
a  bush  on  the  bank  of  the  ravine.  I  got  a 
■letdy  shot  from  the  AowftiA,  and  fired  a 
three-ounce  shell  at  his  broad  forehead  at 
about  thirty  yards.  No  result.  It  was  most 
curioos,  and  I  paused  to  look  ;  but  never  a 
motion  of  the  tiger  acknowledged  the  shot. 
I  then  went  round  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  but 
still  the  tiger  remained  motionless,  looking 
intently  in  the  same  direction.  I  marched 
up,  rifle  on  fall  cock,  growing  more  imd  more 
amazed — bat  the  tiger  never  moved.  Could 
he  be  dead?   I  went  round  to  his  rear  and 

*  The  voice  of  the  monkeys  on  sudi  occaaioni 
is  qalte  different  from  their  ordinary  cry.  It  Is  a 
hoarse,  barking;  rotr,  Bometblng  like  tbat  of  the  tl- 
Car.  laittbeflmlMBinnhigotfadtativelangusget 


approached  close  up  fi*om  that  direction. 
He  never  stirred.  Then  I  mode  the  el^hant 
kick  him,  and  he  fell  over.  He  was  stone 
dead — converted,  wUboat  the  movement  of  a 
hair,  into  a  statue  of  himself  by  the  bursting 
of  the  large  shell  in  bis  brain.  It  had  struck 
him  full  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  We 
then  went  on  with  the  track  of  the  other.  It 
led  down  into  the  M6ran  River,  on  the  steep 
bank  of  which  th  ere  was  a  thick  cover  of 
j&man-buMhea,  in  which  the  tiger  was  sure  to 
stop.  I  had  just  before  come  through  it, 
and  found  the  place  as  full  of  tracks  as  a 
rabit-wsrren.  Having  a  spare  pad-elepbant 
out  that  day,  I  sent  her  round  to  keep  down 
the  bottom  of  the  bank  and  mark,  while  I 
pushed  my  own  elephant  —  Fntteh  R&nf 
(Queen  of  Victory)  —  through  the  cover. 
About  the  centre  I  came  on  the  tiger, 
crouched  like  the  other,  with  his  massive 
head  rested  on  liis  forepaws,  the  drawn-up 
hind  -  quarters  and  slightly  -  switching  tail 
showing  that  he  meant  mischief.  At  the 
first  shot,  which  struck  him  on  the  point  of 
the  shoulder,  he  bounded  out  at  me;  but 
the  left  barrel  caught  bim  in  the  back  before 
he  had  come  many  yards  and  broke  it,  when 
be  rolled  down  ri^t  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bank,  and  fell,  roaring  horribly,  right  be- 
tween the  forelegs  of  the  elephant. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  caution  of  the  monkeys  uilder  very 
trying  circumstances.  In  Uay,  1864,  I  bad 
tracked  a  mnn-eating  tigress  into  a  deep  ra- 
vine near  the  village  of  P&lt  in  the  Seoni  dis- 
trict. She  was  not  quite  a  confirmed  man- 
eater,  but  had  killed  nine  or  ten  persons  in 
the  preceding  few  months.  She  had  a  cub 
of  about  six  months  old  with  her,  and  it  was 
when  this  cub  was  very  young  and  unable  to 
move  about  that  want  of  other  game  bad 
driven  her  to  kill  her  first  human  prey.  1 
knew  when  I  entered  the  ravine  that  this  was 
her  regular  haunt;  for,  though  every  bush 
outside  had  been  stripped  of  its  berries  by  a 
colony  of  monkeys,  I  saw  them  perched  on 
the  rocks  above  the  ravine  wistfully  looking 
down  on  the  bushes  at  the  bottom,  which  had 
strewed  the  ground  with  their  ripened  fruit. 
They  accompanied  me  along  the  ravine  on 
the  top  of  the  rocks,  as  if  perfectly  knowing 
the  value  of  their  assistance  in  getting  the 
tigress — and  better  markers  I  never  had,  I 
should  probably  have  passed  out  at  the  top 
without  seeing  her,  as  she  was  lying  close 
under  a  shelving  bank,  but  for  the  profane 
language  of  an  ancient,  gray^bearded  HanA- 
m6n,  who  posted  himself  right  above  her,  nnd 
swore  away  until  he  furly  toroed  her  out  of 
her  comfortable  berth.  The  ezdtement  of 
the  monkeys  soon  told  mc  she  was  on  the 
move ;  and  presently  I  saw  her  round  face 
looking  at  me  from  behind  a  tree  with  a 
forked  trunk,  through  the  cleft  of  which  I 
caught  sight  of  about  a  square  foot  of  her 
striped  hide.  It  seemed  about  the  right 
place,  so  covering  it  carefully  I  pat  in  a  shell 
at  libout  forty  yards,  and  she  collapsed  there 
and  then,  forming  a  beautiful  spread-eagle  in 
the  bottom  of  the  n&l&.  The  youngster  now 
started  out,  roaring  as  if  he  were  the  biggest 
tiger  in  the  country ;  and,  though  I  fired  a 
couple  of  suap-ehots  at  him  as  he  gnllope^ 
through  some  thick  bushes,  I  could  not  stop 


him.  It  Is  important  to  extingi^sb  a  brute, 
however  young,  who  has  once  tasted  human 
flesh  ;  and  I  followed  him  till'It  grew  nearly 
dark,  when  I  returned  to  the  ravine  to  take 
home  the  tigress,  and  there  I  found  my  mon- 
key friends  tucking  into  the  berries  in  all  di- 
rections, and  hopping  about  close  to  the 
body  of  the  dead  tigress.  The  cub  was  met, 
much  exhausted  with  its  run,  by  a  gang  of 
wood-cutters,  and  killed  with  their  axes. 

The  barking  of  deer,  and  the  akrm-cry 
of  peafowl,  frequently  indicate  tlie  move- 
ments of  a  tiger.  The  s&mbar,  tlie  spotted 
deer,  the  barking  deer,  and  the  little  four- 
homed  antelope,  all  "bark"  violently  at  a 
tiger  suddenly  appearing  in  the  daytime.  In 
April,  1865,  having  marched  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles  exploring  in  the  forests,  almost 
without  firing  n  shot,  I  halted  to  hunt  a  very 
large  cattle-eating  Uger  near  Cb&ndvdl  in  the 
Nim&r  district.  This  animal  was  believed  by 
the  cowherds  to  have  killed  more  than  n 
thousand  head  of  cattle ;  and  one  of  the  best 
grazing-grounds  in  all  that  country  had  been 
quite  abandoned  by  tbem  in  consequence. 
His  haunts  lay  in  a  net-work  of  ravines  that 
lead  down  to  the  Narbad&  River — now  in- 
cluded in  the  Pon48&  Reserved  Forest,  which 
I  was  then  exploring.  The  herds  of  cattle 
havlii^  been  witiidrawn  from  the  grassy 
gliides  on  the  banks  of  the  Narbadi.  where 
he  usually  preyed  on  them,  he  had  lately 
been  coming  out  into  &e  open  country,  and 
bad  been  heard  for  several  nights  roaming 
round  about  the  village  of  Ch&ndv^l  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest.  I  found  his  tracks  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  buffalo-pens  of  the 
village  the  morning  I  arrived;  and  a  few 
nights  before  he  hod  broken  into  n  Banj<ir4 
encampment  a  little  way  off,  and  killed  and 
dragged  away  a  heifer,  which  he  ate  within 
hearing-distance  of  the  encampment,  charging 
through  the  darkness,  and  driving  back  the 
Banj&r&a  and  their  dogs  when  they  tiied  to 
interrupt  him.  I  picketed  a  juicy  young 
buffalo  for  him  the  night  I  arrived,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  village  where  his  tracks 
showed  he  r^larly  passed  at  night.  Next 
morning  it  was  found  to  have  been  killed  and 
dragged  away  about  a  hundred  yards  to  a 
small,dry  water-course;  and,  after  having  been 
cleaned  as  ^cieniifically  as  any  batcher  could 
have  done  it,  all  eaten  up  but  the  head,  skin, 
feet,  and  one  fore-quarter.  If  bis  footprints 
had  not  already  shown  him  to  be  an  unusu- 
ally large  tiger,  this  feat  of  gormandidng 
would  have  snfflcimtiy  done  so.  We  started 
about  ten  o'clock  on  his  trail.  It  was  the 
12th  of  April,  and  a  hotter  day  I  never  re- 
member. Long  before  mid-day  the  little 
band  of  cowherds  and  ehikfcrts  who  accom- 
panied me  had  most  of  their  wardrobes  bound 
round  their  heads  to  keep  off  the  sun  ;  and  I 
looked  for  a  tussle  with  such  a  heavy  old  ti- 
ger, long  accustomed  to  drive  off  the  people 
he  met,  if  we  found  him  well  gorged  on  such 
a  grilling  day  as  this.  We  took  the  track 
down  fully  five  miles  till  it  entered  a  long, 
narrow  ravine  with  pools  of  water  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  shaded  over  with  a  thick  cover  ef 
trees  and  bushes.  We  could  not  go  into  bo 
narrow  a  place  to  beat  him  out  with  an  ele- 
phant; and  after  much  deliberation  we  de- 
cided to  have  a  pad  elepbaiit^at  the  head  of 
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the  ni?iQe,  and  post  tfae  people  we  had  with 
ns  OQ  the  trees  rouod  about  to  mark,  while  I 
went  down  to  the  other  end  and  quieU; 
stalked  along  the  top  of  the  bank  on  the 
chance  of  finding  .bim  asleep  below.  There 
nerer  was  such  a  beautiful  retreat  for  a  tiger, 
I  think.    In  many  places  I  could  not  see 
through  the  dense  shade  at  the  bottom,  and 
several  times  had  to  fling  down  stones  to  as- 
sure myself  whether  some  indistinct  Sickericg 
object  were  the  tiger  or  not.   I  was  proceed- 
ing quietly  along,  probing  the  rarine  in  this 
fashion,  when  the  pad  elephant  we  had  left  at 
the  farther  end  gave  one  of  those  tremendous 
screams  that  an  untrained  elephant  some- 
times emits  when  suddenly  put  Id  pain.  She 
had  stumbled  over  a  stone  when  swinging 
about  in  their  impatient  fashion.    There  was 
little  chance  of  finding  the  tiger  undisturbed 
after  this,  and  I  had  only  to  stand  and  watch 
for  a  chance  of  his  coming  down  the  ravine 
on  being  seen  by  the  scoots  on  the  trees. 
The  first  intimation  I  had  of  his  presence  was 
from  a  couple  t&  peafowl  tlut  scuttled  oat  of 
a  little  ravine  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  then 
I  saw  the  tiger  picking  bis  way  stealthily  up 
the  face  of  a  precli^tons  bank,  where  I  could 
hardly  think  a  goat  would  have  found  foot- 
ing.  Ha  was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  my  nfie ;  and  the  first  bullet  only 
knocked  some  earth  from  the  bank  below 
bim.   When  I  fired  the  other  he  was  just 
topping  the  bank,  and  clung  for  a  second  as 
if  he  would  hare  come  orer  backward,  but  by 
an  efibrt  recovered  himself  and  disappeared 
over  the  top.    Running  to  a  higher  piece  of 
ground,  I  saw  him  trotting  Bullenly  across 
the  burnt  plain,  and  looming  as  laige  to  the 
eye  as  a  buU-bufFalo.    He  certainly  looked  a 
very  mighty  beast ;  but  he  waa  a  craven  at 
heart,  or  he  would  never  have  left  such  a 
stronghold  to  face  tfae  fearful,  waterless, 
bumt-np  country  he  did.   I  lost  no  time  in 
getting  round  the  head  of  the  ravine  and  giv- 
ing chase  on  the  elephant.  His  tracks  in  the 
ashes  of'the  burnt  grass  were  dear  enough, 
and  »e  followed  him  for  about  two  miles, 
sighting  him  on  ahead  every  now  and  then, 
till  he  disappeared  in  a  little  ravine,  and  we 
lost  tfae  track  in  its  bare  rocky  bottom.  I 
waa  going  along  the  buik,  with  the  oOia- 
elephant  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  ravine,  when  I 
heard  the  bark  of  a  s&mbar  to  my  left  on 
some  high  ground,  and,  nrpng  Futieh  Bfini 
at  her  best  pace  in  that  direction,  shortly 
eame  on  tfae  tiger  slonefaing  across  the  open 
plain  —  evidently  snlFering  from  a  wound, 
with  his  tongue  hanging  out,  and  wearing 
altt^ether  a  most  woe-begone  look.  He  made 
an  effort  when  he  saw  me,  and  galloped  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  Into  a  patch  of  bamboo- 
jungle.    I  knew  from  the  local  shik&rf  that 
he  was  making  for  a  water-hole  about  half  a 
mile  ahead,  and  cut  across  with  the  elephant 
to  intercept  him.    I  had  the  pace  of  him 
now,  and  got  clean  between  him  and  his 
water.    I  never  saw  such  an  air  of  disgust 
worn  by  any  animal  as  that  tiger  hnd  when 
he  came  down  the  hill  and  saw  the  elephant 
standing  right  in  front  of  him.    He  said,  as 
plainly  as  possible,  "  Come  what  will,  I  don't 
mean  to  run  another  yard  ;  and  it  won't  b« 
the  better  for  anybody  that  tries  to  make 
me."  So  he  lay  down  behind  a  large  st^an- 


tree,  showing  nothing  but  one  eye  and  an  ear 
round  the  aide  of  iL  I  marched  up  within 
fifty  yards,  and  now  saw  tfae  switching  end 
of  a  tail  added  to  the  eye  and  ear.  I  could 
not  fire  at  him  thus,  and  therefore  sidled 
round  till  I  saw  his  shoulder.  He  saw  the 
opening  thna  left,  and  eyed  it  wistfully,  as  if 
he  would  rather  escape  that  way,  if  he  could, 
than  fight  it  out  But  I  planted  a  ball  in  his 
shoulder  before  he  had  time  to  make  up  his 
mind ;  on  which  he  rose  with  a  languid  roar, 
and  lumbered  slowly  down  the  hill  at  the 
elephant  So  slowly  !  He  actually  hadn't 
steam  left  in  him  to  get  up  a  proper  charge 
when  he  tried.  A  right-and-left  stopped  bim 
at  once,  and  another  boll  in  the  ear  settled 
him ;  and  then  Futteh  went  up  and  kicked 
bim,  and  it  was  all  over.  He  was  a  very 
large  tiger,  measuring  ten  feet  one  inch  in 
length  as  he  lay,  and  was  a  perfect  monntain 
of  fat— the  fat  of  a  thousand  klne,  as  the 
cowherd  lugubriously  remarked  when  they 
came  up.  He  had  a  pjvfect  skin,  clear  red 
and  white,  with  the  fine  double  stripes  and  W- 
mark  on  the  head,  and  long  whiskers,  which 
add  so  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  a  tiger-trophy. 
The  whole  of  the  pads  of  his  feet  were  blis- 
tered off  on  the  hot  rooks  he  had  been  trav- 
ersing, and  bis  tongue  was  swollen  and  blue. 
We  were  nearly  dead  ourselves,  and  went 
down  to  the  water  he  hod  been  making  for, 
while  a  'messenger  went  to  the  village  for 
more  men — the  dozen  lusty  cattle-herds  and 
my  own  men  together  being  totally  unable 
to  put  him  on  the  pad-elephant  to  carry  home. 
An  ordinary  tiger  will  weigh  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  five  hundred  pounds,  but 
ttiia  beef- fed  monster  must  have  touched 
seven  hundred  pounds  at  least ;  and  a  tiger, 
from  his  length  and  suppleness,  is  a  very 
awkward  object  to  lift  off  the  ground. 

I  have  said  that  ten  feet  one  inch  is  the 
length  of  an  nnuaually  large  tiger.  The 
average  length  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail  is 
only  nine  feet  six  inches  for  a  full  -  grown 
male,  and  for  a  tigress  abont  eight  feet  four 
inches.  The  experience  of  all  sportsmen  I 
have  met  with,  whose  accuracy  I  can  rely  on, 
is  the  same ;  and  it  will  certainly  be  found, 
when  much  greater  ineasurements  than  this 
are  recorded,  that  they  have  «ther  been  taken 
from  stretdted  skins  or  dse  in  a  very  careless 
fashion.  The  sUn  of  a  ten. feet  tiger  wilt 
easily  stretch  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet,  if 
required ;  and  If  natives  are  allowed  tp  use 
the  tqie,  they  are  certain  to  throw  in  a  foot 
or  two  '*  to  please  master,"  Master  also,  no 
doubt,  pleases  himself  in  a  similar  manner. 
A  well-known  sportsman  and  writer,  whose 
recorded  measurements  have  done  more  to 
extend  the  °ize  of  the  tiger  than  any  thing 
else,  informed  me  himself  that  all  his  meas- 
urements were  taken  from  fiat  skins.  But 
the  British  public  demands  twelve-feet  tigers, 
just  as  it  refuses  to  accept  an  Indian  land- 
scape without  palm-trees.  So  a  tappresno 
wri  went  forth  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  his 
picture  of  a  dead  tiger  being  carried  into 
camp  was  improved  by  a  few  feet  being 
added  to  the  length  of  the  beast,  while,  to 
make  room  for  it,  the  most  of  the  bearera 
were  wiped  out,  leaving  about  four  men  only 
to  carry  a  tiger  at  least  fifteen  feet  long  I 
I^opuhu  vutt  ffeeipt,  etc 


Sporting  -  stories  are  apt  to  breed  etcli 
other,  incident  leading  on  to  iocideot,  so  ihat 
I  find  I  have  already  killed  some  five  or  ai 
tigers,  while  yet  only  on  the  tbresbold  of  taj 
subject — discoursing  of  the  prelimioary  ei- 
ploration  of  the  tiger's  haunts.  I  have  liltle 
more  to  say  on  that  matter,  howerer,  the 
sum  of  it  all  being  that  every  inronnitioo 
regarding  the  tiger's  country,  the  route  he 
usually  takes  from  one  haunt  to  snotbei,  Ihe 
points  where  he  may  be  most  easily  inter- 
cepted or  come  upon  unawares,  good  points 
for  scouts,  etc.,  must  be  obtained.  FUco 
must  also  be  fixed  on  for  tying  out  baiu  for 
him  at  night.  He  must  be  induced,  if  pot. 
sible,  to  kill  a  buffalo  or  an  ox  bo  tied  oat; 
and  it  must  be  in  such  a  position  thst  be 
can  be  easily  tracked  f^om  there  to  one  of 
his  usual  haunts. 

It  may  seem  cruel  thus  to  bait  for  a  tiger 
with  a  live  animal,  but  there  ia  no  doubt  thit 
tfae  death  of  a  tiger  saves  mucfa  more  safe, 
ing  than  ia  caused  to  the  aingle  snimal  ncti- 
ficed  to  effect  it.   A  natural  kill  will  not  do 
well  for  many  reasons.   It  will  probably  not 
be  discovered  in  time  to  bunt  the  next  dtj, 
and  the  day  after  it  would  be  useless.  Fur- 
ther, it  would  seldom  be  conveniently  situited 
with  respect  to  some  haunt  of  the  tiger  favor, 
able  for  finding  bim  in,  and  the  whole  di; 
might  be  lost  in  trying  to  find  bim  in  wrong 
places.   In  fine,  experience  shows  that  no 
bag  can  ever  be  made  worth  speaking  of 
without  tying  out  baits.    I  usually  purchased 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season  a  doien 
or  fifteen  half-grown  buffaloes,  these  being 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  readily  killed 
by  tigers.    A  thin  old  brute  of  an  ox,  or  i 
tough,  full-grown  buffalo,  a  well-fed  tiger  will 
scorn  to  touch,  and  often  in  the  morning.hii 
footprints  will  be  found  all  round  such  a  biit, 
which  he  has  come  and  smelt,  and  (meu- 
phoriooUy)  poked  in  the  ribs,  and  left  un- 
touched.  But  a  tender,  juicy  young  bnK,  of 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  would  teapt 
the  most  Halt  of  tigers  to  a  meal.  Theeof- 
herds,  being  good  HindooB,  will  not  idl  cat- 
tle avowedly  to  be  tied  up  for  tigai;  w>r 
will  your  Hindoo  sfaik&rfs  tie  them  up  viUi 
their  own  hands,  thongfa  few  will  dgect  U 
superintend  the  operation.    The  flinuicM 
diagnloe  is,  however,  sofficient  to  quiet  ibe 
consciences  cf  the  cattle-men,  vbo  wlU  sd  a 
faerd  of  young  buffaloes  in  open  market  te 
your  Mohammedan  shik&ii  dressed  up  as  a 
tra^rin  kine,  though  tbey  may  ha  '  inon 
him  for  a  bloody-minded  baiter  for  tigen  tO 
their  lives.    I  remember  being  very  bard  up 
for  a  bait  once  in  the  Nim&r  district,  liavisg 
come  to  a  place  where  tigers  were  verj  de- 
structive wheD  I  bad  none  of  my  own.  Alll 
could  say  would  not  induce  the  gaolfs  (co*- 
keepers)  of  the  place  to  sell  me  a  single  lie>d 
during  the  daytime,  tbe  owner  of  the  village 
being  a  BaghSl  R&jp&t,  a  clan  which  claims 
descent  from  a  royal  tiger,  and  protects  tbe 
species  whenever  it  can.    I  was  standing 
outside  ray  tent  in  tbe  evening  when  the  vil- 
lage cattle  were  being  driven  in,  having  given 
up  all  idea  of  halting  for  tbe  tigers  another 
day,  when  a  fine,  tall  young  gacdf  stepped  op 
with  a  salaam  and  said :  "  Sabib,  I  have  lost 
ia  very  fine  young  buflUo  Id  tbe  jungle,  and  it 
wUl  very  prob^ly  be  snapped  op  tbe 
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tigers;  bat,  if  you  would  Bead  some  one 
aI(Rig  thftt  road,  perliaps  he  might  find  it,  aod 
we  will  be  pleased  if  jour  highness  will  keep 
it,  as  ;ou  are  going  awxy  rrom  this  to-mor- 
row.'*  fle  grianed  a  broad  grin  aa  be  fin- 
ished, and  I  spotted  his  game ;  so,  sending 
along  the  14I1&  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we 
found  a  verj  sufficient  young  wall-eyed  buf- 
falo tied  by  a  piece  of  straw-rope  to  a  little 
tree  I  We  had  barely  time  to  get  the  little 
brute  put  out  in  a  proper  place  before  night- 
fall ;  but  he  was  duly  taken,  and  we  shot  a 
fine  tigress,  and  wounded  and  lost  a  tiger,  the 
next  day. 

The  morning  after  the  baits  hare  been 
tied  out  a  sbik&ri  should  go  to  see  the  result, 
untying  and  bringing  in  those  that  hare  not 
been  taken,  and  following  up  the  tracks  from 
any  that  have,  so  far  as  to  adcertain  fully 
whereaboats  the  tiger  is  likely  to  be  found 
later  to  the  day,   I  have  mentioned  above  the 
Ulli,  and  that  brings  me  to  the  sutyect  of 
■hik&rfs.   A  really  first-class  tlger-sfaik4rf  is 
extremely  rare.  The  oombinmtloD  of  qnalt- 
Ues  required  to  make  him  is  seldom  found  in 
a  naUve.    I  shall  best  explain  what  he  should 
be  by  deaoribing  the  1&11&,   And  first  as  to 
his  name.   IAII&  means  in  Upper  India  a 
clerk  of  the  K&yat  caste,  to  which  our  friend 
belonged;  so  that,  though  atterly  ignorant 
of  all  letters  save  those  imprinted  on  a  sandy 
ravine-bed  by  a  tiger's  paw,  he  was  nick- 
named the  I&n&  by  the  people,  and  thereupon 
his  real  name  disappeared  forever ;  and,  when 
he  was  afterward  killed  by  a  tiger,  no  one 
bad  any  idea  what  it  was.    He  was  a  little, 
wee  man,  so  insignificant  and  so  dried  and 
shriveled  up  that,  as  he  used  to  say,  "Ko 
tiger  would  ever  think  of  eating  m«/"  His 
«arly  days  had  been  passed  in  catching  and 
training  falcons  for  the  nobles      Upper  In- 
dia, and  in  shooting  birds  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
ket.   He  had  come  down  to  Central  India  to 
make  a  bag  of  blue  rollers  and  kingfishers, 
whose  feathers  are  so  much  rained  in  the 
countries  to  the  east  for  fanoy-work,  when  he 
waa  caught,  nobody  knows  how,  by  a  gentle- 
man iritb  a  taste  for  bird-stuffing,  from  whom 
he  passed  into  the  possession  of  a  sportsman 
who  put  him  on  tigers,  and  erentually  he 
-came  to  me  with  a  IttUe  eiperience  of  the 
badness.  His  early  tnUnlng  had  made  him 
exceedingly-  keen  of  eyesight  and  in  reading 
the  signs  of  the  forest;  while  in  his  many 
wanderings  he  bad  accumulated  a  store  of 
legends  of  demons  and  devilry,  and  a  wild 
jamble  of  ffindoo  mythology  that  never 
failed,  when  retailed  over  a  fire  at  night  to  a 
circle  of  gaping  cowherds  and  village  sbiki- 
ria,  to  unlock  every  secret  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  the  matter  of  tigers.   Such  an  oily 
coxener  of  reticent  g6nds  never  existed. 
Then,  miserable  as  he  looked,  he  could  walk 
aboat  all  day  and  every  day  for  a  week  in  a 
broiling  sun,  hunting  up  tracks,  with  nothing 
bat  the  thinnest  of  muslin  skull-caps  on  his 
h&rd  nut  of  a  bead,  and  would  fearlessly 
peoetrate  into  the  very  lair  of  a  tiger  per- 
fectly unarmed.    He  had  a  particular  beam- 
ing took  which  he  always  wore  on  his  ugly 
face  when  he  had  actually  seen  or,  as  he  said, 
aalaamed  to"  a  tiger  comfortably  disposed 
4^  for  the  day ;  and  in  late  years,  when  I  had 
to  leave  all  tiie  arrangemeDts  to  him,  I  hardly 


recollect  ever  g<dng  out  when  he  report- 
ed the  "  find  **  a  likely  one  withbut  at  least 
seeing  the  game.  He  could  shoot  a  Uttle~- 
say  a  pot-shot  at  a  bird  on  a  branch  at  twen- 
ty paces — and  kept  guns,  etc..  In  beanUfui 
order.  But  be  soon  came  to  utterly  despise 
and  contemn  every  thing  except  tiger-hunt- 
ing, for  which  he  had,  I  believe,  really  an  ab- 
sorbing passion.  Even  bison  •  hunting  be 
looked  down  on  as  sport  not  fit  for  a  gentle- 
man to  pursue.  For  ten  months  in  the  year 
he  moped  about,  looking  utterly  wretched, 
and  taking  no  interest  in  any  thing  but  the 
elephant  and  nfies  ;  and  woke  up  again  only 
on  the  1st  of  April,  opposite  which  date 
"  Tiger-shooting  commences  "  will  be  entered 
in  the  Indian  almanac  of  the  future,  when 
the  royal  animal  shall  be  preserved  in  the 
reserved  forests  of  Central  India  to  farnlah 
sport  for  the  nobility  of  the  land  1 

Poor  old  1&1I&  t  He  fell  a  victim  in  the 
end  to  contempt  of  tigers,  bred  of  undue  fa- 
miliarity. I  wal  very  ill  with  fever  in  the 
June  of  1860,  and  medluting  a  trip  home, 
and  had  lent  oat  the  liUiwiA  a  double  gun 
to  shoot  some  birds  for  thehr  feathers  with 
a  view  to  salmon-flies.  He  came  upon  the 
traoks  of  a  tiger,  and,  c<mtrary  to  all  orders, 
tied  oat  a  calf  at  night  as  a  bait,  and  sat 
over  it  in  a  tree  with  the  gun.  The  tigress 
came  and  received  his 'ballet  in  the  thigh, 
going  off  wounded  into  a  very  thick  cover  in 
the  bed  of  a  river.  The  .plucky  but  foolish 
U11&  followed  her  in  there  the  next  morning 
by  the  blood  ;  but  soon  found  that  tracking 
up  a  wounded  tiger  with  a  gun  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  following  about  uninjured 
tigers  without  intent  to  disturb  them.  Be- 
fore he  had  gone  a  dozen  paces  the  tigress 
was  upon  him,  his  unfired  gun  dashed  from 
his  hands  and  buried  for  half  its  length  in 
the  sand,  his  turban  cuffed  from  his  head  to 
the  top  of  a  high  tree  by  a  stroke  of  her 
paw  that  narrowly  missed  bis  head,  and  him- 
self down  below  the  furious  beast,  and  being 
slowly  chewed  from  shoulder  to  ankle.  He 
was  brought  in  a  dosen  milea  to  Ehandw&, 
where  I  wu,  by  some  men  who  had  gone  m 
for  him  when  the  tigress  left  hhn.  The  fire 
of  ddirium  was  then  in  Us  eye,  and  he  raved 
of  the  tiger's  form  pasting  before  him,  red 
and  bloody.  But  he  recognised  me  when  I 
came  to  him,  and  coi^nred  me  to  go  out 
forthwith  and  bring  In  her  body  next  day  If  I 
wished  to  see  him  allre.  I  knew  that  the  na- 
tives have  a  saperstitlon  to  this  effect ;  and, 
though  I  was  then  In  a  high  ferer,  I  sent  off 
my  elephant  at  midnight  to  a  vill^;e  near  the 
spot,  following  myself  on  horseback  at  day- 
break. Huch  rain  had  fallen,  and  all  old 
traoks  were  obliterated.  The  jungle  was 
also  very  green  and  thick,  and  I  spent  the 
whole  day  til)  the  aftesnoon,  hunting,  as  I 
afterward  found,  in  a  wrong  direction.  At 
last  I  came  on  a  fresh  trul,  with  one  hind- 
foot  dra^ng  in  the  sand,  and  then  I  knew  I 
was  near  the  savage  brute.  We  ran  it  up  to 
a  dense  j&man-cover  tn  the  river-bed,  and  I  had 
barely  time  to  get  the  people  on  foot  safely 
up  trees  when  the  tigress  came  at  me  in  the 
most  determined  manner.  She  looked  just 
like  a  huge  oat  that  had  been  hunted  by 
dogs— her  fur  all  bedraggled  andstanding  on 
end,  eyes  glaring  with  fury,  and  emitting  the 


hoarse  coughing  roar  of  a  cha^ng  tiger  that 
no  one,  to  the  very  close  of  his  tiger-shoot- 
ings hears  witboot  a  cert^n  quickening  of 
the  blood.  The  first  two  shots  hit  fair,  but 
did  not  stop  her;  and -she  was  not  more 
than  a  few  yards  from  tbe  elephant's  trunk 
when  the  third  ball  caught  her  clean  in  the 
mouth,  knocking  out  one  of  her  canine  teeth 
and  passing  down  the  throat  into  the  chest. 
She  could  do  no  more,  but  lay  roaring  and  wor- 
rying her  own  paws  till  I  put  an  end  to  her 
with  another  shot  in  the  bead.  She  was  a 
lean  greyhound-made  brute,  scarcely  bigger 
than  a  panther.  The  I&11&  was  avenged — 
but  the  poor  fellow  was  beyond  any  help  that 
the  sight  of  his  enemy  might  have  afforded 
him:  and  notwltiistanding  every  care — for 
be  was  the  favorite  of  everybody  who  knew 
him — he  sank  under  the  exhausting  drain  of 
so  many  fearful  wounds. 


LOVE  AND  AMBITION 

«  X  LOVE  you,  I  love  you,"  the  fond  wave 
Bang. 

As  she  crept  to  the  garment's  hem 
Of  tbe  lordly  hill,  where  her  wiatfbl  tears 
Were  gemming  it  gem  on  gem. 

"  I  love  yoo,  I  love  yoa,  oh,  lift  me  up 
To  your  place  in  the  sunlit  air ; 

Or  bend,  if  you  will,  your  fima  to  mine. 
Till  I  touch  your  golden  hair. 

**  Nay,  niv,  fldr  wave,  yet  ever  be  sure 
Your  song  is  as  sweet  as  can  be ; 

It  toneheth  me  even  aa  tonoheth  the  wind. 
Those  harp  maketh  mn^o  for  me." 

"  The  vrind,  the  wind,'*  said  the  murmur- 
ing wave, 

'*  The  wind  is  not  constant  a  day  ; 
It  blows  where  it  listeth,  while  I,  0  HUl, 

Am  flilthfal  for  i^e  and  i^e." 

"  The  wind  and  the  aun  and  the  xalo," 

qnoth  he, 

"Are  friendfl,  who  my  verdure  renew; 
Bnt  you,  little  wave,  with  your  softest  ca- 
ress, 

What  la  there  yon  can  help  me  to  do  f 

**  Ah,  nothing,'*  she  sighed,  "  but  to  love 

and  to  lave 
Tour  feet  with  my  kisses  and  taara ; 
Only  this  hare  I  done  through  the  centuries 

paat. 

Only  this  can  I  do  through  the  years." 

"  0  wave,  keep  your  tenderness  all  for  the 
sea — 

I  have  work  which  you  know  not  to  do : 
Ton  eonnot  mount  up  to  the  stars  with  me, 
And  I  may  not  coue  down  to  you." 

Bnt  I^ve  has  no  choice ;  and  the  oonstant 
wafe, 

A  worshiper  early  and  late, 
Stni  kisses  tbe  hem  of  his  ever-green  robe, 
And  whispers  in  patience,  "  I  wait." 

Jl^aT  B.  Donas, 
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rr^EE  London  Tfyne$,  is  an  article  upon 
Cardinal  McCloskey's  tibU  tn  Rome,  the 
general  tenor  of  irhicb  cannot  be  complained 
of,  takes  occasion  to  repeat  an  opinion  about 
American  cnltore  irbich  is  rerjr  generally  en- 
tert^ned  abroad.  "  In  a  democratic  eommn- 
nity,"  it  remarks,  "  the  baldness  of  life  be- 
oomee  very  apparent  to  the  rich  and  idle, 
and,  aa  social  distinctions  are  few  and  uncer- 
tain, the  attractions  of  a  creed  which  care- 
fully oaltiTstea  the  nstbetie  aide  of  religion, 
and  which  claims  the  inheritance  of  a  grand 
htslorical  tradition,  are  almost  irresistible  to 
a  large  class  of  minds.  In  every  society 
there  are  those  '  faint  hearts  and  feeble 
wtnga  that  every  aophister  can  lime,'  and  in 
Americn,  where,  in  spite  of  the  difFusion  of 
elementary  education,  a  high  aud  thoughtful 
euUnre  u  rart,  the  same  influences  which 
here  tempt  many  to  the  distractions  of  ritu- 
alistic Tanitiea,  or  eren  across  the  border- 
land, are  very  potent  with  a  certun  superfine 
class  who  would  gladly  ape  the  externals  of 
an  aristocracy."  The  italics  in  this  extract 
are  our  owd.  We  may  as  well  mention  here 
that  the  Timet  article  concludes  by  asserting 
that  the  Roman  Church  can  never  become  a 
dominant  influence  in  America,  inasmuch  as 
the  forces  that  she  wields  are  confronted  by 
something  greater,  healthier,  and  more  en- 
dnring — the  strength  of  manly  and  intelligent 
individuality,  nowhere  wanting  among  men 
of  English  blood. 

Assenting  fully  to  this  nttarance,  we  yet 
wish  to  Bay  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  nature 
of  American  caltnre,  which  the  Timet  thinks 
is  so  rarely  "high  and  thoughtful,"  and  its 
power  as  a  check  to  the  spread  of  Romanism. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
"high  and  tbongbtfnl  culture"  is  rare  in 
America,  over^reflned  and  testheUc  dilettante- 
ism  not  being  so  common  with  us  as  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  entire  domain  of  testhetios, 
we  must  yield  the  palm  to  England;  and 
those  "silent  Greeks,"  too  fastidious  to  enjoy 
or  to  perform  any  thing  in  literature  be- 
low classic  perfection,  are  indisputably  more 
abundant  there  than  here.  But  in  speculative 
reasoning,  in  Inqnisitive  thought,  in  taste  for 
floiencfl  and  philosophy,  in  a  cultare  that 
takes  cognizance  of  all  that  is  purely  intel- 
lectual, we  do  not  think  our  people  inferior 
to  any  other  in  the  world.  All  the  great 
writers  have  constituencies  in  Ameriea  equal 
to  those  elsewhere;  It  was  here,  indeed,  that 
Herbert  Spencer  found  a  hearing  before  he 
did  in  liis  native  land;  and  here  the  fore- 
most thinkers  are  never  without  eager  and 
respectful  llateneK.  If  nsthetio  culture  is 
rare  with  us,  robust  intelleetual  oultnre  is 
very  far  from  being  to.   And  the  kind  of 


culture  prevalent  in  America  is  fully  calcu- 
lated to  defeat  tlie  hopes  of  the  Roman 
Church.  While  ignorance  may  be  held  and 
(esthetic  refinement  sednoed  by  the  aplendor 
and  pretensions  of  this  Church,  we  may  be 
sure  that  a  people  trained  in  philosophical 
thinking  will  be  the  last  to  give  their  assent 
to  the  domination  of  an  am^nt  and  pro- 
scriptire  priesthood.  The  cultare  that  we 
possess  is,  as  a  whole,  peculiarly  serviceable 
to  our  present  needs,  atid  well  calculated  to 
guard  us  against  seductive  arts  and  danger- 
ous dominaUons  of  all  kinds. 


SoHE  of  our  readers  may  recall  one  of 
iVjMrA'a  society  pictures  which  depicted  an 
English  and  an  American  young  woman  play- 
ing billi»ds,  with  a  legend  below  which  ran, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  recollect,  as  fbllows : 
"  American  girl. — Oh,  what  a  horrid  scratch ! 
English  girl  (much  shocked).  —  You  should 
not  talk  like  that;  that's  slang;  say  wliat  a 
beastly  fluke."  Pmth,  always  so  keen, 
watchful,  and  truthful,  never  sent  an  arrow 
more  directly  to  the  mark  than  in  this  in- 
Htanoe.  The  aenaitiveness  of  our  English 
friends  in  regard  to  American  slang  and 
American  manneni  would  entitle  them  to  ad- 
miration were  they  not  all  the  time  the  most 
obtuse  people  in  the  world  to  their  own  er- 
rors and  shortcomings  of  the  same  nature. 
Wholly  satisfied  with  their  own  mode  of  say- 
ing and  doing  things,  ^y  seem  to  have  set 
their  hearts  upon  exposing  our  social  deficien- 
cies and  upon  trying- — we  suppose  this  must 
be  their  object — to  reform  them.  The  latest 
showing  up  we  have  is  in  the  current  number 
of  TempU  Bar,  where  we  leani  in  a  story  how 
one  Smith  fell  In  love  with  "  a  beautiful  Yan- 
kee," and  how  this  fascinating  young  person 
talked  and  conducted  herself.  The  hero  first 
sees  our  countrywoman  at  the  table  d'hdie  at 
Trouville,  and  ia  immediately  struck  with  her 
exquiaite  beanty  and  faultless  dressing,  and 
watches  eagerly  for  her  to  speak,  to  hear  the 
words  "  ripple  out  of  those  coral  lips,"  and  is 
astonished,  when  she  does  speak,  that,  instead 
of  the  words  "  rippling  through  the  little  coral 
lips,  they  descend  unmistakably  through  her 
chiseled  nostrils."  After  the  accomplishmeat 
of  this  wonderful  feat,  the  "  beautiful  Yan- 
kee "  astonishes  our  hero  by  sundry  strange 
utterances — talking  about  her  mother  being 
"  real  sick,"  asserting  that  Tronville  is  a 
"right  elegant  place,  and  the  company  most 
refined,"  declaring  she  is  "  posaionately  fond  " 
of  dancing,  notwithstanding  all  of  which  Hr. 
Smith,  still  fascinated,  seeks  an  acqu^ntance 
with  the  queer-speaking  lady.  Then  follows  a 
flirtation,  of  course.  It  is  true  the  charming 
Yankee  pronounces  Europe  *'  Yrrup,"  Amer- 
ica **  Amnrrioa,"  and  Paris  "Farria;"  is  in* 
vited  to  danoe,  and  talka  about  the  "Boston 
slow,'*  the  "  New  York  dlde,"  the  **  Saratoga 


swoop,"  and  says  to  her  partner,  "  I  reckon 
if  you  don't  squeeze  me  tighter,  Mr,  finitb, 
I  shall  slide ; "  talks  about "  a  piggy  jom^ 
lady  " — but  here  we  hare  made  a  tiliuider;  t 
second  look  shows  us  that  it  Is  not  the  Tin. 
kee  that  talks  about  "  a  piggy  yonng  lidj," 
but  one  of  the  immaculate  Englishmen  of 
Qie  story,  who,  in  referring  to  the  Act  tliM 
our  Yankee  Venus  is  the  daughter  of  a  poA- 
mercltant,  thus  characterizes  her;  and  of 
course  English  slang,  "  you  kuow,"  is  quit* 
right  and  proper,  "you  know" — orden  ber 
partner  "  to  keep  his  pecker  up"— but  Ibii 
again  is  distinctly  English  slang,  althoi^ 
put  in  the  mouth  of  a  Yankee — and  so  on. 
Our  smitten  Mr.  Smith  is  dazzled  by  the 
beauty  and  strange  sayings  of  his  dinoilj, 
but  doesn't  win  her.    Queer  and  valgiru 
^e  daughter  of  the  pork-merdiant  ia,  Ir. 
Smith  is  not  alone  In  hia  admiration,  Iub 
making  the  seventeenth  proposal  she  bad  re- 
ceived that  year  alone,  the  sixty-ninth  being 
the  grand  total  I   It  Is  refreshing  to  knov 
that  a  pretty  American  woman  can  mihe  u 
many  conquests,  notwithstandmg  the  draw- 
back of  vulgarity  and  slang.   It  woold  doI 
be  a  bad  idea  for  some  of  our  story-vrilen 
to  amplify  the  ides  In  tlie  iVnM  anecdoK 
with  which  we  began  this  pamgmpfa,  vd 
write  a  story  in  which  the  slang  and  mu- 
ners  of  an  English  young  woman  shall  be  ut 
"cheek  by  jowl"  with  the  slang  and  nuB- 
ners  of  an  American.    It  is  only  in  tbia  wi; 
that  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlanlieeu 
be  brought  to  see  themselves  as  othen  w 
them. 

The  social  reformer  most  have  more  m«- 
age  than  the  political,  smoe  sodetyb,!^ 
all,  a  tyrant  more  severe  than  what  "e  an 
pleased  to  call  "  political  principleE."  The 
bravery  of  Mrs.  Crawsbay,  an  English  Wj 
with  a  very  revolutionary  idea,  is,  f<n  ia- 
stance,  worthy  of  our  admiratioa  Ebeii 
bold  enough  to  make  a  proposition  yUA 
runs  counter  to  the  tenor  of  all  the  trtditiou 
and  customs  of  English  society.  I«okiiig 
abroad  over  the  country,  her  philantbrofiic 
heart  Is  distressed  to  see  ao  niany"gntl'- 
women  born"  In  an  impecunious  and nerdy 
condition.  The  Inexorable  code  of  soeirty 
compels  them  to  sit  idle  with  folded  hudi, 
to  become  objects  of  polite  charity  oa  the 
part  of  fomily  friends  and  distant  rriation^ 
and  thus  to  pass  useless  lives,  a  burden  both 
to  themselves  and  to  others.  Why  Dot. 
aaks  truly  chivalrous  Xra.  Orawahay,  defy  f^• 
dal  oonsiderationa,  and  become  "donwttie 
helps  f  "  Why  not  **  go  into  service,"  oike 
up  beds  and  dust  drawing-rooms,  wash  diaha 
and  sweep  carpets — nay,  why  not  i»eside 
over  the  oonooction  and  serving  up  of  wdl* 
cooked  dishes  In  rich  and  aristoentic  du- 
dons  r   W«  can  fancy  the  shock  ^diA  ^ 
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proposition  muBt  gire  the  sedate  but  penni- 
less English  maiden  of  good  birth,  and  fenr 
that  Mn.  Crawshay  nil!  not  be  fvrj  abun- 
dantly thanked  for  her  saggeatlon  by  the 
class  for  whose  benefit  she  has  imngined  it. 
Like  many  entbuniaeta  with  the  best  inten- 
tbns,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Krs.  Crawshay 
Tcry  much  under-egtimates  the  difficultleB  in 
the  way  of  thus  creating  a  new  arocatlon  for 
female  gentilitv  out  at  elbows.   When  the 
ideas  of  birth  and  rank  which  prevail  in  Eng- 
land, and  particularly  among  Englishwomen, 
are  considered,  the  plan  must  be  dismissed 
IS  hopeless.   It  most  ooour  to  the  practical 
mind  that  to  call  a  "  lady  born  "  to  account 
for  a  badly-swept  room  or  an  over-cooked 
steak  vere  a  task  full  of  stormy  probabili- 
ties ;  nor  can  we  imagine  any  one  more  to  be 
pitied  than  Hiat  "  master  of  the  house  "  who 
shonld  be  called  upon  to  "  give  notice  "  to  a 
pretty,  well-bred  creature,  the  daughter  of  a 
conntry  rector,  who  bent  her  neck  too  stifBy 
to  the  yoke  of  his  spouse.   It  is  nngnoious, 
perhaps,  to  deprive  Mrs,  Orawshay  of  what 
little  encouragement  she  may  have  derived 
from  tlie  assurance  of  a  London  paper  that 
it  is  the  customary  thing  for  "  a  Washington 
or  Saratoga  belle,"  on  returning  to  the  "  old 
folks  at  home,"  to  quietly  put  off  her  pride 
with  her  silks,  and  don  calico,  descend  to  the 
murky  regions  of  the  kitchen,  and,  in  short, 
to  do  the  "  old  folks' "  cooking ;  but,  un- 
happily, we  are  far  from  so  blissfUl  a  Utopian 
■tate.   Aoeording  to  ICrs.  Grawshay's  cheer- 
fnl  informant,  it  has  been  the  hnbit,  "  from 
time  immemorial,"  for  American  young  ladtes 
in  good  society  to  da  the  cooking  and  house- 
wcx-k  for  their  families.   There  are,  no  doubt, 
evils  in  the  present  condition  of  domestic 
service  tn  both  countries;  but  we  cannot 
think  that  Mrs.  Grawshay  has  found  a  fea- 
sible cure  for  its  imperfections.   After  all, 
many  employments  have  become  open  to 
"gentlewomen  bom"  within  reeent  years, 
and  proper  spheres  for  their  labor  and  use- 
falneaa  are  coming  into  view  every  day.  It 
is  still  "  respectable  "  to  be  a  governess  or  a 
companion ;  nor  does  a  lady  forfeit  respecta- 
bility by  keeping  books  or  copying  legal  doc- 
nments ;  whereas,  to  become  a  ^'  menial,"  to 
find  herself  on  a  par  with  the  butler  and  the 
footman,  would  be  a  degradation  such  as 
most  English  gentlewomen  would  rather 
starve  than  accept. 


It  was  Juvenal,  or  some  other  philosophi- 
eal  ancient,  who  distinguished  man  from  the 
brate  oieation  by  describing  him  as  a  "  Inngb- 
iD|^  animal ; "  and  a  great  deal  of  speealation 
has  been  spent,  both  in  remote  and  in  modem 
times,  on  the  causes  of  laughter,  from  Aris- 
totle to  Kant.  A  living  student  of  races, 
bowera-,  tells  us  that  he  has  fonnd  a  bnman 
COmtBotiity  which  does  not  laugh — a  most 


melancholy,  jokeless,  runless  people.  A  re- 
cent account  of  the  Veddas,  a  tribe  inhabit- 
ing a  region  in  Central  Ceylon,  is  indeed  full 
of  interest.  That  they  never  laugh  or  smile, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  laugh  or  smile,  is  not 
the  least  of  their  peculiarities.  The  discov- 
ery and  detailed  description  of  the  app^r- 
ance  and  habits  of  the  Veddas  must  be  a 
godsend  to  Hr.  Darwin.  Perhaps  they  are 
the  "missing  link"  which  he  has  so  labo- 
riously sought  in  vain.  They  are  so  very  low 
in  the  scale- of  humanity  that  they  nearly  re- 
semble the  monkeys  which  share  with  them 
thdr  native  forests.  Tbey  mostiy  roam  wild 
in  the  woods  and  jungles.  They  are  dwarf- 
ish, with  "  ape-like  thumbs  "  and  long  hair. 
Tbey  sleep  in  caves  or  roost  on  the  branches 
of  trees ;  their  sustenance  consists  of  honey, 
linrds,  monkeys,  and  such  game  as,  with  ex- 
ceeding skill,  they  kill  or  capture.  They 
neither  wash  themselves  nor  can  count,  and 
appear  to  have  no  memory.  Their  language 
is  a  strange  jumble  of  confused,  chattering 
sounds.  They  have  a  reli^on,  but  it  is  of 
the  vaguest  and  most  reasonless  kind.  It  is 
singular  enough  that  a  race  so  near  akin  to 
the  brutes  should  universally  practise  virtues 
in  which  the  civilized  races  are,  to  speak 
mildly,  somewhat  defective ;  for  we  are  as- 
sured that  the  Veddas  **  never  steal,  never 
lie,  and  never  quarrel ! "  Though  wives  are 
the  subjects  of  barter  and  sale,  constancy  to 
the  marriage  relation  nod  mutual  affection 
between  the  parents  and  the  children  are  ob- 
served na  existing  among  them  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.  These,  then,  must  be  primi- 
tive and  instinctive  virtues.  Though  the 
Veddas  laugb  not,  they  cry,  and  that  on  easy 
provocation.  Were  they  supposably  capable 
of  philosophizing  on  the  conditions  of  human 
existence,  tbey  would  be  regarded  as  cynical 
and  misanthropic  J  such  views  as  they  take 
of  life  appear  to  be  sad  and  dismal.  Thus 
they  are  redly  a  most  interenting  study,  and 
well  worthy  of  Ur.  Darwin's  serious  attention. 


lit  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  We  and  onr  Neighbors  " 

occurs  the  following  passage  : 

"The  wail  and  woe  and  struggle  to  undo 
marriaf^-bonds  In  oar  day  come  from  this 
dissonance  of  more  developed  and  mye  widely- 
varying  natures,  and  it  ahowa  that  a  large 
proportion  of  marriages  have  been  contracted 
without  any  advised  and  rational  effort  to  as- 
oertun  whether  there  was  a  reasonable  fonn- 
dation  for  a  close  end  life-long  intimacy.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  arrangements  and  cus- 
toms of  modora  society  did  every  thing  that 
could  bo  done  to  render  such  a  previous 
knowledge  Impossible.  Good  sense  would 
say  that  if  men  and  women  are  to  single  each 
other  out,  and  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath,  forsaking  all  others,  to  cleave  to  each 
other  as  long  as  life  should  last,  there  ought 
to  be,  before  taking  vows  of  such  gravity,  the 
very  best  opportunity  to  become  minutely  ao- 
qnainted  with  each  other's  dispositions  and 
habits  and  modes  of  thoi^[ht  and  action." 


In  those  countries  wliere  marriages  are 
made  with  little  or  no  r^rd  to  the  tastes  of 
the  persons  most  oonoemed,  and  where  the 
opportunity  to  "become  acquainted  with 
each  other's  dispositions,  habits,  and  modes 
of  thought"  is  never  afforded  at  all,  it  so 
happens  that  "  the  wail  and  woe  and  struggle 
to  undo  marriage-bonds"  are  least  known. 
It  is  perhaps  true  that  divorce  often  "  comes 
in  our  day  from  the  dissonance  of  more  de- 
veloped and  widely-varying  natures,"  but  this 
development  is  just  the  thing  that  it  is  most 
difficult  to  foresee  in  youth ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  young  people  fascinated  with  each 
other  are  certain  to  be  blind  to  those  seeds 
of  defects  and  differences  that  are  to  ripen 
into  evil  and  discord.  So  long  as  human 
nature  is  what  it  is,  men  and  women  really 
in  love,  and  not  making  cool  calculations  as 
to  marriage,  will  be  incapable  of  studying 
each  other's  moods  and  tempers,  at  least  in 
their  minor  manifestations.  We  doubt,  there- 
fore, whether  there  is  much  virtue  In  Mrs. 
Stowe's  panacea.  Divorces  are  sure  to  be 
tolerably  numerous  wherever  the  means  for 
divorce  are  easy,  inasmuch  as  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  marriages  are  inevitably  unhappy; 
but  the  number  of  divorces  is  no  criterion 
of  the  extent  of  matrimonial  infelicity.  In 
one  country  the  dissonance  between  the 
parties  to  the  marriage-bond  is  borne  with 
what  patience  it  can  be,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  relief;  in  another  conntry  the  exist 
enoe  of  a  legal  remedy  brings  the  "  wall  and 
woe"  into  public  observation.  We  doubt 
if  any  just  person,  nith  opportunities  for 
wide  and  close  observation,  would  say  that 
marriages  are  really  more  infelicitous  in 
America  than  elsewhere. 


Ur.  Bavabd  Tatlok  having  assaulted 
that  pestilence  of  our  railway-cars,  the  news- 
paper and  lozenge  peddler,  some  one  has 
hastened  to  the  defense  of  the  nuisance 
by>  declaring  that  "  Bayard  Taylor  himself 
would  frown  and  perhaps  rave  if  he  could 
not  buy  a  paper  or  a  book,  If  he  happened 
to  be  without  reading-matter  in  a  railway- 
train."  This  champion  mistakes  the  matter 
wholly.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether 
provision  for  the  supply  of  newspapers, 
books,  or  refreshments,  is  to  exist  for  rail- 
way travelers,  but  whether  renders  are  to  be 
permitted  to  persecute  every  person  in  the 
car  by  hts  rude,  unmannerly  method  of  offer- 
ing his  wares.  Every  station  may  be  fur- 
nished with  stands  for  the  sale  of  such  arti- 
cles as  may  be  in  demand ;  or  a  vender  might 
be  permitted  to  expose  bis  wares  in  some 
part  of  each  train;  but  the  present  method 
of  a  number  of  noisy  boys  ceaselessly  prom- 
enading the  cots,  shouting  out  their  wares, 
thrnsting  their  papers  and  candy-parcels, 
without  so  much  as  ^  by  your  leave,"  hito 
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•▼arybody's  lap,  is  u  uamiligated  nuis&Dce, 
wUeh  no  tnreUng  public  but  an  American 
one  would  tolerate.  And  pray  why  should 
Mr.  Taylor  or  any  one  else  "  rare "  if  he 
coald  not  obtain  reading-matter  in  a  car? 
Why  ibould  he  want  paper  or  magaiune  if 
erery  two  miautea  he  mnat  be  interrupted 
in  its  perusal  by  troublesome  peddlers,  and 
lire  through  his  journey  ever  on  the  alert  to 
keep  his  lap  clear  of  articles  rudely  thrust 
into  It?  If  erery  traveler  who  finds  articles 
of  merchandise  thrust  into  bis  lap  without 
his  consent  would  instantly  fling  the  arti- 
cles ont  of  the  window  (very  few  would  object 
if  be  threw  tbe  render  after  them),  this  nui- 
sance would  soon  cease. 


Corrtspfonltrtnct. 

PHII-ADBLPHIA,  Pa.,  I 

^tmber  90,  18TS.  f 
To  ihtBHtoraf  Applttotut  JourwU, 

Dtum  Sib:  I  have  just  read,  in  yonr  issue 
of  the  18th  instant,  the  letter  of  Frofeesor 
John  Wise,  which  recalls  some  inoidents  of  a 
year  t^o  that  might  as  well  be  "journalised." 
It  is  ksowQ  to  many  readers  of  tbe  Jonwrix 
that  tbe  Franklin  Institute,  of  this  city,  held 
one  year  ago  its  first  exhibition  for  sixteen 
years  I  On  this  occasion,  the  Institute  had  a 
huge  array  of  managers,  embradng  many  in- 
telligent and  thoroagltly  soienUfie  minds,  but, 
nnfortunotely,  also  embrsi^ng  a  ten  antiquated 
apeeimens  id  ttie  genus  '*  old  fitssil,"  who,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  held  their  poaitious  by 
money -power  rather  than  idendflo  attain- 
ments, and  these  few  constantly  nullified  tbe 
well -studied  arranfiementa  of  the  miyori^, 
who  were  compelled  to  abandon  many  pro- 
jects of  interest  rather  than  have  a  qnarrel  in 
the  board.  Among  tbe  most  interesting  of 
these  projects  was  an  arrangement  made  with 
Professor  Wise  for  a  series  of  balloou-asoen- 
aions  in  the  interest  of  soienoe — which  ascen- 
sions were  to  be  tram  the  roof  of  the  large 
exliibition  bailding.  At  an  early  day,  ar- 
raagementa  for  tbe  first  ascension  were  com- 
pleted. An  el^^t,  la^  balloou,  construoted 
expressly  for  the  oeoasion,  was  inflated.  About 
twenty  persons,  invited  guests,  reporters,  etc., 
were  tipon  the  roof,  all  <Mr«boni  were  required 
to  man  the  gays  prepsntoryto  "letting  go.'* 
Two  gentlemen,  who  were  to  make  the  ascen- 
sion with  Professor  Vise,  were  seated  in  the 
basket,  and  the.  professor  was  adjusting  tbe 
valve-oord,  etc.,  when  suddenly  a  tumult  was 
heard  at  the  window  through  which  aooess 
was  had  with  the  roof.  A  glance  in  that  di- 
reotion  revealed  the  presenoe  of  one  of  the 
Infore-desoribed  "muiagers"  —  who  hod  ar- 
rogated to  himself  tbe  direction  of  the  exbibi- 
ti<ai— in  the  aot  of  throwing  a  man  through  the 
window.  He  now  violently  approached  the 
ballooa,  ordering  people  off  the  roof,  and  ab- 
ruptly infornang  "Mister"  Wise  that  "this 
thing"  mnat  atop,  that  there  oould  be  no  more 
balloon -aaoonsions  ttam  this  building,  etc., 
etc  The  proftesor  gave  a  contemptnona  yet 
piling  gluiee  at  this  redoubtable  msnager  of 
a  wdentifio  Inatitntion,  and  quietly  gave  the 
word  to  hia  fMends  to  "  let  go,"  and  in  a  mo- 
ment vas  floating  gracefully  to  tbe  skies ;  and 
this  was  tbe  Itut  of  the  series  of  osoenaiona  in 
the  cause  ofscienoe. 

I  will  mention  one  more  inddent  In  vhitdk 
this  time-honored  institution  allowed  itself 


to  be  compromised  by  this  Individual.  Tbe 
State  fish  Commissioners  proposed  to  ex- 
hibit the  process  of  artificial  batching  of 
fish,  tOKCtber  witli  a  fine  display  of  fish  so 
batched,  and  of  nearly  a  dozen  varieties  of  va- 
rious ages  up  to  three  years.  A  fish-culturist, 
residing  several  miles  from  the  city,  had  vol- 
imteered  to  take  charge  of  tbe  matter  during 
tbe  exhibition  (six  weeks),  and  without  re- 
muneration—wholly in  the  Interest  ofscienoe, 
a  sooriflea  wluoh  he  oonld  ill  afford,  bdng  a 
poor  man— and  arrangements  had  been  newly 
perfected  with  the  institute  to  flirnish  the 
necessary  aquaria,  when  tbe  matter  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  aforesaid  manager,  who 
declared  that  the  matter  was  illegitimate  in 
such  an  exhibition,  being  neither  aoieotlfio  nor 
mechanical;  and  he  actually  bullied  the  man- 
agers into  a  dismisaal  of  this  feature.  Nu- 
merous operations  of  this  kind  caused  great 
discontent,  particularly  among  exhibitors, 
many  of  whom  have  objected  to  the  forth- 
coming "  Centennial"  being  located  here,  in- 
asmuch as  ita  prinoipal  features  are  to  Im  soi- 
entific  and  fnduatriaL  And  this,  by-the-way, 
reminda  me  that  only  laat  week  I  aaw  a  oom- 
mnnioation  in  a  pnuninent  New  York  paper 
firom  a  well-known  writer,  string  that  the 
forthcoming  exposition  waa  In  no  wise  a  n»* 
tional  affair.  It  is  to  be  ^cerely  hoped  that 
the  JooBHAX,  wEU  aasnre  its  readers  that,  what- 
ever local  features  may  find  a  lodgment  there, 
the  ma»aipm«nt  will  be  purely  national,  and 
that  all  matters,  seientiflo  or  useful,  will  have 
a  fair  ahow,  whether  aqoatio,  terrestrial,  or 
aSrial.  WAoaoTAB. 


ONLY  a  teacher,  of  course,  con  pass  an 
authoritative  verdict  npon  a  text-book 
designed  primarily  for  ose  in  schools,  such  a 
question  being  practical  rather  than  literary ; 
so  we  shall  make  no  attempt  here  to  do  more 
than  describe  the  plan  and  contents  of  Dr. 
Edward  8.  Horse's  "  First  Book  of  Zodlogy  " 
(New  York  :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.).  The  feat- 
ure in  which  It  differs  most  from  ordinary 
text-books  for  beginners  Is  that,  instead  of 
aiming  to  give  a  more  or  leas  complete  view 
of  systematic  zoSlogy,  thus  too  often  weary- 
ing and  confusing  the  minds  of  those  who 
take  up  tbe  study  for  the  first  time,  it  en- 
deavors In  method  to  follow  the  eonise  one 
naturally  pursues  when  he  Is  led  to  the  study 
by  predispodtion,  and  in  bo<^  to  oorer  only  a 
few  of  the  Iwdlng  groups  in  tbe  aidmal  Ung- 
dom.  "The  mdn  thing  at  tb«  outset,"  aaya 
Dr.  Horse,  "Is  to  teach  the  pupil  hoir  to  col- 
lect the  Objects  of  study;  tiii«  leads  him  to 
observe  tnem  in  Kature,  and  here  tiie  best 
part  of  tbe  lesson  is  learned;  methods  of 
protection  for  the  young,  cnrious  habits, 
modes  of  febrieatii^  nesli,  and  many  little 
featnres  are  here  observed  which  eaii  never 
be  stuffed  fVom  an  ordinary  collection. 
Hence,  collecting  In  the  field  is  of  paramount 
importance.  Next,  the  forming  of  a  little 
collection  at  home  prompts  the  pupil  to  seek 
oat  certain  resemblances  among  his  objects, 
in  order  to  bring  those  of  a  kind  together. 
In  this  way  be  is  prepared  to  understand  and 
Appreciate  methods  of  classification.  Final- 
ly, having  grasped  the  leading  featnres  of  a 
few  groups,  he  is  enabled  to  comprehend  the 
ehnraeter  of  the  cf^ate  gronpa  with  lets  dif- 


ficulty. Thus,  an  inland  stodait,  having  got 
the  typical  idea  of  an  insect  from  the  ttiAj 
of  a  common  grasshopper,  for  example,  !i 
much  better  prepared  to  understand  the  go. 
eral  structure  of  tiie  omstacea,  though  be 
may  never  have  seen  tbe  few  forma  pecvliu 
to  fresh  water.  In  the  same  way,  after  biriog 
studied  the  common  earthworm,  he  eaa  fonii 
a  better  idea  of  the  complicated  slrocim 
of  many  marine  wMins,  though  these  bi 
may  never  see." 

From  tbe  abnndanee  of  material,  ud  tbt 
comparative  ease  with  whi(A  the  spedmeni 
may  be  preserved  for  cabinet  use,  ahelli  ud 
insects  have  always  formed  the  favorite  cd- 
lectlons  of  children ;  and  with  these,  ucori 
ingly.  Dr.  Morse  commences  tbe  stndj  of 
zodlogy.  Beginning  with  such  familiar  tjpd 
as  the  snails,  he  proceeds  upward  to  cluu, 
mussels,  and  oysters;  then  to  insecU;  Urn 
to  the  crustaceans ;  then  to  worms ;  ui]  Gul- 
ly to  the  family  of  vertebrates.  A  couple  of 
chapters  on  "  Natural  Groups  "  and  "  CliuM 
and  Sub-kingdoms  "  fumisb  as  mach  in  tbt 
way  of  generalisation  as  the  pupil  can  «»• 
prebend  at  the  start.  The  illustratiou  it 
this  volume  call  for  spedal  notice.  Tk 
drawings  were  In  every  ease  mide  fiom  tbi 
animal,  expressly  for  the  present  work ;  tbcy 
are  all  Amerioao,  and,  with  few  excqMidbi, 
they  are  entirely  new.  Baeh  of  than.  Bote- 
over,  Is  mnde  in  ontUne,  In  order  to  fteilittti 
their  being  copied  by  the  pap3— a  pnete 
warmly  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Morse. 

Tboitgh  Professor  Toumans's  <*Cli» 
Book  of  Chemistry"  (New  York:  D.  ippk- 
ton  k  Co.)  is  nominally  a  new  edition  of  a 
book  published  as  long  ago  as  188&,  it  ii  is 
reality  a  new  work — new  not  merely  in  At 
sense  of  being  *'  revised  and  enlarged,"  bet 
as  an  exposition  of  the  science  of  cbeoirt? 
on  a  basis  entirely  different  from  tbil  oa 
which  the  original  work  waa  founded!,  \^ 
TOlving  a  restatemmt  and  readjustDeol  of 
neariy  every  proposition.  Explumiig  Ai> 
point  in  his  preface.  Professor  Youmannsn- 
"  The  first  edition  represented  tbe  tttte  (f 
chemistry  as  It  prevailed  at  the  time  of  i"^ 
lication,  and  had  been  long  eatablished;  M 
the  revised  edition  (pubUshed  In  186S),tboi^ 
adhering  to  the  old  theories,  rect^iied  tb«i 
they  were  nndei^ing  important  mo^lc*' 
tions.  These  modlfieations  have  bees  Img 
in  progress,  and  havii^c  at  length  isined  in  i 
new  system  of  ehendeal  dootrlne,  wUek  htf 
geaierally  beni  neeeptad  by  ohendsls^  it  bsi 
been  adopted  In  tin  present  volnme,  sad  e^ 
plained  and  an^ed  u  ftiUy  as  tiie  piss 
the  work  will  allow.*  The  iu«sMt 
of  tbe  sdenoe  Is,  therefor*,  of  ipedsl  ^ 
portsnee  in  relation  to  Ita  •xpotitioe.*'  it 
tiie  same  time,  this  position  is  net  the  fivl 
one  of  a  Bcienee  which  has  attained  Its  Ml 
development.  Hht  new  theories  mark  as  m- 
portant  step  in  the  progress  of  chemiitrr; 
they  harmonise  a  wider  range  of  facts,  w>' 
give  us  a  more  consistent  philosophy  of 
subject  than  the  thoOTies  they  supersede ;  7** 
they  are  far  ftom  being  complete.  JUitUi 
fact  has  been  kept  constantiy  in  mind  In  tbt 
preparation  of  the  "  Olass-Book."  "  In  tii" 
volum^"  says  Prcrflessor  Tonmans,  *'  I 
aimed  to  preaerre  soineiAat  die  tnasitiaBd 
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upect  of  tho  subject,  bo  that  "The  liev 
Chemifltr; '  mn;  neither  be  regarded  as  an 
ingeniooB  deTice  of  yesterday,  nor  as  a  fioal- 
\vi  to  be  acquired  with  no  expectation  of  fur- 
ther improTemeDt" 

As  r^atds  the  plan  and  special  objects 
of  the  work,  we  cannot  do  better  than  again 
to  qaote  the  author.  "  It  is  not  designed," 
heujs,  "as  a  manual  for  special  chemical 
students.  It  aims  to  meet  the  wants  of  that 
coBuderable  class,  both  in  and  out  of  school, 
who  like  to  know  something  of  the  science, 
but  who  are  without  the  opportunity  or  the 
desire  to  pursue  it  in  a  thorough  experimen- 
tal way.  Some  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
is  now  required  as  a  part  of  ererj  good  edn- 
eation;  but  books  designed  for  laboratory 
use,  and  aboonding  in  teehiUoal  details,  are 
ill4uited  to  those  who  do  not  gire  spedal 
am)  thorough  attention  to  the  sntjeet.  I 
turn  here  attempted  to  ftirnish  such  an  out- 
line of  the  leading  principles  and  more  im- 
portant facts  of  the  scienee  As  thall  meet  the 
needs  of  the  mass  of  studenta  in  onr  high- 
schools,  seminaries,  and  aeademies,  who  go 
no  farther  with  the  snbjeet  than  to  study  a 
brief  text-book,  with  the  assistance  perhaps 
of  a  few  lectures,  and  the  obserration  of 
some  accompanying  experiments." 

Aside  from  the  reTisLon  and  restatement 
of  principles,  much,  new  matter  has  been 
added  under  various  heads,  among  them 
"Spectrum  Analysis."  The  chapter  on  this 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  volume, 
and  is  a  very  complete  and  lucid  exposition 
of  the  "most  brilliant  and  startling  of  all 
modern  disooveries."  Notwithstanding  the 
additions,  however,  the  present  edition  is 
smaller  in  compass  than  the  original  one,  be- 
ing thus  brought  into  more  manageable  limits 
for  school  use.   

&cirus  criticism  must  necessarily  feel 
■df-distrtutfnl  when  it  comes  to  deal  with  the 
literature  of  angels,  and  ire  hardly  know  how 
to  record  onr  ofrfnlon  of  **  Angds*  Messages, 
throogb  Mrs.  Ellen  E.  Ward,  as  a  Medium  " 
(Nashville,  Tennessee:  Henry  Sheffield,  H.  D.). 
Were  the  messages  from  men,  we  should  say 
that  they  are  as  stupid,  vulgar,  and  common- 
place in  thought,  and  as  crude  in  expression, 
aa  any  ve  liad  ever  reoeived,  and  tiiat  they 
ooold  not  deceive  any  one  in  whom  credulity 
had  not  attained  the  proportions  of  an  intel- 
lectaal  frenzy.'    We  should  say,  further,  that 
tbej  add  a  new  terror  to  futurity,  and  recall 
irreeistibly  to  the  thoughtful  mind  Haw- 
thorne's wish  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  rest  two  or  three  thousand  years  before 
b^og  thrust  into  the  next  stage  of  exist- 
enoc.    One  of  the  most  consoling  items  in 
oar  conception  of  the  happiness  of  angels 
has  been  the  belief  that  they  are  released 
from  the  petty  cares,  thoughts,  and  occupa- 
tions of  our  earthly  life ;  and  certainly  it  is  a 
little  intimidating  to  find  them,  as  we  do  in 
this    book,  discussing  such  topics  as  the 
*'  Cause  of  Crime,"  "  Dress,"  "  Morphine," 
"  Philosophy  of  Qovemment."  "  Political 
B<M>noniy,"  "FopnUr  Scandal"  (being a  broad 
diacussitm  of  Uie  Beecher  trial  and  a  revela- 
tion of  Mr.  Beeeher^B  gnilt),  "  Drunkennesi," 
Tellow  Fever,"  the  late  Democratic  victory 
in  TaUMsaee^  paper-money,  and  the  impw- 


tance  in  1876  of  subsUtutIng  a  "  civilian  " 
for  a  "  military  President."  The  peculiarly 
fatuous  and  jejune  way  in  which  these  sub- 
jects are  discussed  by  the  angels  is  of  less 
consequence,  perhaps,  than  the  fact  that  tliey 
are  discussed  at  all.  If  these  were  the  only 
subjects,  however,  we  might  in  time  reconcile 
ourselves  to  them ;  buc  certain  others  are 
traversed  in  a  manner  which,  we  grieve  to 
say,  if  we  applied  the  popular  proverb  about 
angels  fearing  to  tread  where  fools  rush  in, 
would  render  ns  liable  to  mistake  Mrs.  Ward's 
angels  for  fools. 

Hwe  Is  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  these 
messages: 

"  I  have  traveled  over  earth's  domiUn ;  I 
have  traveled  over  the  oliffis  to  find  the  eaglet's 
nest ;  I  have  visited  the  lasar-honaes  of  the 
earth ;  1  have  stood  upon  the  lofty  peaks  of 
the  anow  -  clad  mountuns  ;  I  tiave  walked 
the  beaoh  of  the  rolling  ocean ;  I  have  picked 
np  pebbles  from  the  shore  of  time ;  I  have 
heard  the  wind  as  it  lashed  the  angry  waves, 
and  saw  the  snow-oap  as  it  bursted  \  I  have 
felt  tho  keen  Ughtnmg  as  it  flashed  around 
me;  I  have  seen  the  mi^bty  ship,  that  genius 
created  by  the  brain  of  man  to  waft  the  mer- 
ohandise  of  nations  over  the  bosom  of  broad 
oceans ;  I  have  penetrated  the  deepest  forest 
of  the  home  of  the  savage ;  I  have  stood  upon 
the  banks  and  looked  across  the  rivers  of  the 
Eastern  World ;  I  have  visited  the  sepnlohree 
of  past  ages ;  I  have  beheld  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient temples  built  by  man  to  offer  up  therein 
prayers  to  Deity ;  I  said  to  myself, '  What  is 
thisf  why  were  all  those  temples  built  t*  and 
the  answer  was, '  They  are  the  home  of  thought. 
'Tis  the  finger  of  G|od  pointing  to  the  dome  of 
thought  which  develops  to  man  a  progressive 
eternity,' " 

And  here  Is  a  specimen  of  their  philosophy  : 

"  Spirits  cannot  get  wet,  nor  cold,  nor 
burned,  nor  even  suffer  pain.  We  go  through 
cold  air  without  feeling  it,  and  so  don't  have 
to  bundle  up  with  Bhawla,  cloaks,  and  ovor- 
shoee  to  protect  us  from  the  weather.  I  shall 
have  a  double  opportunity  now  to  come  and 
see  yon.  I  don't  want  to  be  selfish,  or  I  should 
have  coma  oftener.  (Do  you  go  horseback- 
ridingl)  No,  I  have  not  been  on  h(H«ebaak 
since  I  came  here.  Oh,  would  it  not  be  nice 
for  you  to  go  and  see  so  many  people  as  you 
do  without  your  horse  and  buggy  I  All  we 
have  to  do  here  la  Ut  j&oes  M«  dairt,  and  we  go 

The  only  statement  In  the  book  which 
affords  any  satisfaction  is  the  following,  from 
the  preliminary  explanation :  "  Spirits  of  the 
nineteenth  century  attack  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  falsehood,  in  all  their  strong- 
holds." Our  faith  in  the  reality  of  Mrs. 
Ward's  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  depend  largely  upon 
our  receiving  early  and  authentic  informa- 
tion that  said  spirits  have  "  attacked "  Mrs. 
Ward's  angels  for  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stition which,  through  her  mediumship,  they 
have  precipitated  upon  the  worid. 


Thk  third  volume  of  the  "Ancient  Ilistory 
from  the  Monuments"  series  (New  York: 
Scribner,  Armstrong  b  Co.)  is  *'  Persia,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Arab  Conquest," 
by  W.  S.  W.  Yaux,  M.  A.,  F.  B.  S.  Its  narra- 
tive is  more  animated  than  that  of  Mr. 
Smith's  "  Assyria,"  which  we  noticed  a  few 


weeks  ago,  and  it  is  in  several  respects  a 
better  piece  of  work ;  still,  it  is  inferior  to 
the  initial  volume  of  the  series.  Without 
occupying  more  space  than  either  Mr.  Smith 
or  Mr.  Vaux,  Dr.  Birch  succeeded  in  giving 
not  only  a  fairly  complete  history  of  ancient 
Egypt,  but  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  its 
architecture,  its  art?,  its  industries,  its  politi- 
cal system,  and  its  religion  and  worship. 
Mr.  Vaux's  "  History  of  Persia  "  is,  perhaps, 
equal  to  Dr.  Birch's  "  History  of  Egypt"  as 
a  narrative,  but  in  other  respects  it  Is  very 
defective.  We  learn  scarcely  more  of  Zoro- 
astrianism,  the  national  religion,  than  that 
it  involved  belief  in  a  good  principle  and  in 
an  evil  principle;  and,  of  the  Persian  archi- 
tecture, all  we  are  told  is  tliat  certain  build- 
ings are  supposed  to  have  been  built  at  such 
and  sQcb  places  by  a  certain  king.  A  whde 
chapter  is  devot^  to  a  description  of  the 
principal  ruina  whidi  modem  inTestigatlon 
has  discovered  to  us,  Irat  we  gather  from  it 
nothing  aa  to  the  characterisUc  featnres  of 
Persian  arehiteoture.  The  want  of  a  map, 
too,  is  keenly  felt,  when  we  endeavor  to  fol- 
low the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  Persian  Empire. 

As  is  well  known,  Persian  history  toucheB 
at  several  points  upon  the  Biblical  narrative, 
and  Mr.  Taux  gives  a  special  interest  to  hie 
work  by  numerous  cross-references  to  the 
latter.   

Tnt  inddents  which  give  a  local  flavor  to 
Mr.  Thompson's  "  Hoosier  Mosaics  "  (New 
York  :  E.  J.  Kail  ft  Son)  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  Btate  of  society  ruder  by  several 
degrees  than  that  depicted  in  Eggleston's 
admirable  "  Hoosier  Schoolmaster ;  "  and  the 
dialect  is  proportionately  broader  and  more 
copious.  A  good  deal  of  this  dialect,  indeed, 
shows  unmistakable  signs  of  recent  manu- 
facture, but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  plausible  enough  and  qu&int 
enough  to  impart  a  certain  raciness  to  stories 
which  otherwise  would  have  very  little  in- 
terest. 

Thx  AtAenaum  has  no  very  high  opinion 
of  "American  humor,"  so  called.  It  says: 
"  There  seems  aome  probability  that  the  wave 
of  comic  literature,  which  a  short  time  ago  in- 
vaded our  shores  from  America,  has  finally 
subsided.  For  more  than  half  a  century  we 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  funny  sayings 
of  Mrs.  Partington.  Mrs.  Partington,  how- 
ever, reached  us  only  in  driblets,  utiliied,  sa 
they  reached  us,  in  the  facetions  columns  of 
country  papers,  and  such  publications  as  the 
Zortdon  Jbunud  and  lianiljf  Btrald,  Noho^ 
-supposed  a  whole  volume  of  Mrs.  Partington 
would  find  English  readers.  And  yet,  within 
the  lost  decade,  we  have  had  a  dozen  or  more 
volumea  of  what  is  called  '  dry,'  or  Americnn, 
humor,  every  one  of  which  found  admirers 
fitting  and  not  few.  If  the  man  that  says  ha 
tikes  dry  champagne  would  pick  a  pocket,  the 
man  that  oonfeesea  to  a  taste  for  *  dry '  humor 
would  surely  be  expected  to  rob  a  church. 
The  first  to  court  public  favor  was,  wo  believe, 
Artemus  Ward.  His  book  is,  for  the  most 
part,  typographical  buffoonery,  but  so  fanny 
was  it  considered  to  spell  two  with  a  numeral, 
that  more  than  one  publisher  reproduced  the 
work,  and  thus  srimulated  the  sale,  just  aa 
rival  ooatermongers  stimulate  the  sale  of  their 
wares  in  a  qidet  street  hj  simaltaneons  howls. 
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Then  there  citme  a  flood  of  'dry'  liumor; 
Orpheua  C.  Kerr,  Petroleum  Nasby,  Titus  A. 
Briok,  Josh  BillingB,  and  Shoddy  3,,  Jones, 
are  some  of  the  brands  ire  recollect.  For  the 
most  part  these  productiooa  were  dreary,  but, 
sinoe  iBteniaUonsI  copyright  is  not  In  tlie 
most  satiafiiotory  state,  the  publishers  got 
their  oomio  wares  for  nothing,  and  conld  sell 
them  for  next  to  nothing,  and  t^as  gluUed  the 
marlcet.  Like  'orioolinc,'  dry  humor  had  its 
day,  let  us  hope  never  to  have  another." 

E«TiawiKO  "  The  Early  Kings  of  Norway," 
the  Spedaior  says:  "  Jlr.  Oarlylo's  rule  for 
writiug  history,  therefore,  would  be  this : 
'Look  to  your  facts;  remember  that  nations 
oonaist  of  liviofir  men ;  leave  abutractions  of 
all  kinds,  including  systems  and  conatitutions, 
to  pedants.'  An  excellent  rule,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  What  if  ideas, 
opinions,  entities  of  the  mind  and  heart,  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  oolls  abstractions,  are  themselves 
faets  and  forces  in  history  I  What  If  the  dero- 
tion  of  a  people  to  its  institutions  is  just  as 
real  a  thing  as  the  devotion  of  an  army  to  its 
obief  t  It  will  inexorably  follow  that  the  his- 
torian who  takes  no  account  of  thae  abatrao- 
tions  will  not  give  the  whole  truth  of  history. 
And  on  this  side  Mr.  Carlyle  has  always  been 
defective.  His  contempt  for  those  who  mann- 
faoture  history  with  the  aid  of  theories  drove 
him  to  an  opposite  extreme.  He  never  fully 
sympathized  with  or  understood  the  enthusi- 
asm prodnoed  in  England  by  Hampden's  re- 
fusal to  pay  ship-money ;  he  soomed  and  dis- 
paraged that  ingrained  and  inextinguishable 
devotion  to  constitutional  liberty  whiofa  made 
the  English  grumble  not  only  under  an  in- 
oapable  and  perfidious  Stuart,  but  under  a  su- 
premely gifted  and  magnanimous  Cromwell. 
A  perfect  historian  would  combine  the  dis- 
tinctive  excellences  of  Hallam  and  of  Oiirlyle, 
but  for  this  miracle  we  shall  probably  have 
long  to  look." 

The  Convention  of  German  Journalists,  to 
which  we  referred  two  weeks  ago,  passed  the 
following  resolution :  "  The  Congress  of  Jour- 
nalists declares  the  anonymity  of  the  prciis  to 
be  a  right  which  its  highest  duties  render  it 
imperative  to  maint^n,  and  which  ehonid 
only  be  waived  when  a  strict  adherenee  to  it 
would  filvor  the  impunity  of  crime,"  ...  It 
is  stated  that  some  valuable  autographs  of 
Galileo  luve  been  found  at  Ullan  among  the 
state  arobives.  These  autographs  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Palatine  collection,  but  refer 
to  his  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment relative  to  ceding  the  application  of 
his  method  for  applying  longitude  to  navi- 
gation. The  letters  aloo  relate  to  Qalileo's 
journey  to  Rome  in  1624  to  pay  homage  to 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  .  .  .  With  a  view  to  the 
better  protection  of  copyright  in  dramatio 
works,  a  declaration  has  been  signed  by  Lord 
Derby,  on  the  part  of  England,  and  the  Mar- 
quis d'Harcourt,  on  the  part  of  Fij^ce,  cancel- 
ing the  paragraph  in  the  convention  of  1861  by 
which  It  was  understood  that  the  protention 
stipulated  for  by  the  convention  was  not  in- 
tended to  prohibit  fair  imitations  or  adapta- 
tions of  dramatic  works  to  the  stage  in  Eng- 
land and  France  respectively,  bnt  were  only 
meant  to  prevent  piratical  translation.  .  .  . 
It  is  reported  that  the  late  General  Dufour  left 
an  important  manuscript  which  will  shortly 
appear  in  print.  It  is  the  history  of  the  Son- 
derbnnd  War,  and  will  be  prefaced  by  a  life  of 
the  general,  compiled  from  his  own  memoirs. 
.  .  .  Ur.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  is  prepar- 
ing a  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of 
htabookon  "EtchingandEtchera."  .  .  .  The 


"New  Shakespeare  Society"  announces  that 
tlie"  society  wants  but  an  increased  liat  of 
members,  and  more  workers  with  good  heads, 
to  insure  its  lasting  success."  Uost  other  so- 
cieties would  saooeed,  we  imagine,  were  this 
want  supplied. 


THE  "  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  "  in  Boston 
is  now  nearly  completed,  and  the  build- 
ing contains  a  number  of  good  rooms,  ftvor- 
ably  dtuated  for  an  art-achool  Several 
wealthy  and  intelligent  gentlemen  of  that 
city,  who  are  widely  known  for  their  interest 
in  developing  the  taste  and  eultuni  of  the 
people,  have  associated  together  to  found,  in 
connection  with  the  museam,  a  school  which 
shall  give  the  highest  art-eduoatioo  that  ex- 
perience and  wealth  can  supply.  For  sev- 
eral years  past  KasBachuBctts  has  had  very 
flourishing  schools  for  teaching  industrial 
drawing,  but  these  do  not  satisfy  the  demnnd 
in  the  higher  regions  of  art,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  new  school  will  ultimately  cultivate 
and  educate  its  pupils  as  thoroughly  as  mod- 
em resources  will  permit. 

The  rooms  of  the  Art  Museum  will  ac- 
commodate a  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  It  is 
intended  to  drill  the  pupils  at  Bret  in  draw- 
ing from  the  roun<^,  in  light  and  shade  as  it 
is  now  understood  and  taught  iu  the  French 
schools,  and  of  late  years  in  the  National 
Academy  School  of  New  York,  and  at  the 
Cooper  Institute.  It  is  altto  intended  to  have 
the  greatest  attention  paid  to  drawing  out- 
lines of  objects.  The  pupils  will  have  ex- 
plained to  them,  as  far  as  they  can  com- 
prehend it,  the  meaning  of  outline,  its  gen- 
eral cbaracler  and  large  direction,  as  well 
us  its  complex  character.  Study  from  life 
wilt  also  constitute  a  portion  of  the  course 
of  instruction.  A  prominent  feature  of  all 
the  great  European  schools  of  art  counts 
of  lectures  on  artistic  subjects,  and  the  en- 
forced cse  of  art  libraries.  It  is  shown  by 
all  experience  that  the  hand  and  eye  alone 
are  not  enongh  to  make  the  perfect  artist, 
but  that  enlarged  artistic  thought  is  the  soul 
of  alt  great  execution.  To  fill  this  need,  lect- 
ures on  special  subjects  will  instruct  the  I 
pupils  en  maue,  and  a  copious  art-library 
will  enable  them  to  study  for  themselves  on 
special  subjects. 

The  main  rooms  of  the  Art  Museum  will 
be  filled  by  the  collection  of  pictures  now  in 
the  Boston  Athenaeum,  by  the  "  Way  Collec- 
tion "  of  Antiquities,  and  above  all  by  the 
*'  Loan  Collection."  The  public  spirit  of  the 
leaders  will  perhaps  make  this  last  the  most 
valuable  of  nil  for  the  student,  with  its  va- 
riety, constant  change,  and  with  its  pictures 
by  the  best  modem  masters,  and  such  works 
as  the  Veronese,  of  whioh  we  have  spoken 
before  in  the  Joubkal,  and  Its  spedmens  of 
the  bass-reliers  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  its  oast 
from  one  of  the  faces  of  the  pedestal  of  Ben< 
vennto  CelUni'a  "  Perseus,"  its  admirable  tar 
pestries,  and  its  fine  eolleetioB  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  looms  of  India,  Persia,  and  China, 
These  works  will  afford  a  constant  opportu- 
nity for  reference  and  study — an  opportunity 
which  time  will  continually  enlarge. 


The  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  tbt 
funding  of  this  school  in  Boston  are  uoong 
its  most  wealthy,  educated,  experienced,  ud 
traveled  citizens.   They  hare  studied  erery 
art-school,  not  only  tu  external  fom,  bat  the 
large  motives  that  control  than,  and  tkil 
bare  led  to  their  failure  orsuccees  in  fite  pait 
as  well  as  the  present  time.  They  ate  abi 
personally  familiar  with  the  bestthlukmof 
Europe  as  well  as  America;  and,  with  loek 
men  to  undertake  It,  it  seems  as  If  no  acboel 
could  be  establisbed  on  broader  at  deeper 
foundations.   The  committee  on  the  Bdnol 
have  for  some  time  been  in  consaltatioD  mik 
the  best  artists  and  the  most  snceesifal  m. 
teachers  in  the  country  in  r^ard  to  vMat 
of  detail,  and  within  a  short  Une  ii  will, 
doubtless,  be  shown  whether  Uirir  plmiviU 
take  positive  form.   Our  chief  eitiei  in  tit 
parts  of  the  country  are  at  the  present  liiN 
busy  about  their  art-schools,  and  it  mm 
desirable  that  they  should  be.  Each  city  bit 
its  different  inflneuces  of  climate  and  popi- 
l^itlon,  and  the  variety  of  these  elcmenU, 
English,  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Scu- 
dinavian,  with  tfaeir  different  natiooal  cW- 
acteristics,  affects  art  particularly,  and  for 
that  reason  this  period  seems  the  fit  ok 
when  schools  flavored  by  the  English,  tht 
Celtic,  the  German,  the  Italian,  sfaould  htn 
their  rise  and  their  development  side  bj 
side.    As  iu  Italy,  (he  Roman,  VeneiiuL, 
Florentine,  and  many  other  schools,  bad  etet 
its  distinctive  character,  we  see  no  raKn 
why  in  time  (Hncinnati,  Chicago,  PhiUdtt 
phia.  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Xev  Or- 
leans, St.  Louis,  Charleston,  and  Boftoi, 
may  not  each  work  well  and  from  diflensl 
stand-pdnts  for  the  development  of  art 


Tbx  last  works  of  the  deceased  Inmtn 
sculptor  Binehwt,  bronght  directly  to  Bili>- 
more  from  Italy  aome  weeks  since,  arc  m> 
b^g  exhibited  at  the  gallery  of  Uean. 
Freyer  &  Bendann,  in  that  city.  Tb^  «»■ 
sist  of  thirteen  busts,  two  bass-relief,  r*?**" 
senting    Spring  "  and  "  Aurora,"  and  ■  w 
ble  reclining  figure  of  "  Endymion."  'O* 
busts  are  not  -specially  interertiag,  u  tbcT 
are,  with  one  exception,  merely  oipies  ti 
well-known  classical  pieces ;  and  the  btw- 
reliefs,  though  not  without  merit,  soggeittt 
instinctive  comparison  with  TborvildMBH 
"  Night  *'  and  "  Morning,"  which,  of  couw. 
moat  always  be  to  their  disadvantage.  BB 
"Endymion"  is  in  the  artist's  be«t  sijl& 
and  will  compare  favorably  with  hii  gwp 
of  "  Latona  and  her  Children,"  or  any  of  to 
most  celebrated  works.   The  sleeping  y«'^'' 
stretched  out  upon  a  sheepskin,  spread  opoi 
a  fiowery  bank,  and  the  perfect  rest  of 
figure  is  its  main  characteristic.  The  shep- 
herd's pipe  dropping  from  the  relaxed  fintn 
the  lips  sUgfatly  parted,  the  hair  ftOingn'^ 
ligmtiy  downward,  all  add  their  part.wid*' 
being  orentrained  or  too  stron^y  maitei  tl 
the  idea  of  complete  restftdness  conveyed  b| 
the  whole.   And,  as  is  nearly  always  the  a 
with  Unebart's  human  forms,  the  Bptt 
extremely  graceful,  and  the  general  dfeei ) 
beautiful  and  attraotire  In  a  degn< 
This  last  prodnodon  Of  the  dead  Amenci 
scidptor  will  probably  be  exhibited,  darii 
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the  coming  season,  in  several  of  the  Northern 
cities. 

Another  of  Rineharl's  works  on  public 
exhibition  in  Baltimore — his  native  city — is 
bis  "Cly  tie,"  the  principal  attraction  in  the 
small  art-gallery  of  the  Peabody  Institnte. 
This  beautiful  marble  statue  well  deserres, 
18  far  as  the  figure  is  concerned,  the  high 
prufe  which  has  been  liberally  bestowed 
npcm  it;  but  ia  the  aocessoriee  the  artist 
hu  been  singularly  unfortunate.  Eren  if 
the  fatrodoetion  oTtbe  actual,  embodied  sun- 
flower may  be  considered  appropriate  or 
eonaiitent— for  It  really  diyides  the  atten- 
tkn  more  than  it  helps  the  meaning— yet  it 
Mems  onaooonntable  that  the  sort  of  '*  aun- 
flover"  selected  should  be  that  unseemly 
Testable  {HAiawOwt  aamtati)  which  towers 
in  huge  ugliness  over  the  dusty  yards  of  sub- 
arban  ebanties,  and  which  was  entirely  uq. 
known  to  the  white  race  until  after  the  dis* 
ftovery  of  America.  The  heading  of  Ovid's 
fable — "Clytie  Nympha  Conjux  in  herbam 
Seliotropium "  —  shows  very  clearly  what 
flower  was  meant ;  and  the  graceful  Euro- 
pcin  heliotrope,  with  its  delicnte  white  or 
pale-red  Sowers,  wouM  have  formed  not  only 
a  truer  but  far  more  beautiful  accessory  to 
the  figure,  had  any  been  needed.  The  shade 
of  Ovid  might  justly  be  scandalized  at  see- 
ing onr  American  weed,  which  sometimes  rises, 
in  wanner  cUmntes,  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet,  made  the  type  of  the  gentle  nymph 
whose  love  for  the  sun^od  the  poet  ao  beau- 
tifally  describes.  At  the  same  time  the  ar- 
tist certainly  deserves  credit  for  faithfiilneas 
to  his  model  even  in  this  part  of  his  work ; 
for  the  sun-flowers  are  presented,  in  the  ts- 
riotts  stages  of  their  growth,  with  the  ut- 
most exactness  and  truth  to  Nature,  though 
the  exigencies  of  art  require  the  stalks  to  be 
Oattoied  out  gainst  a  stump  in  a  somewhat 
sUir  and  unnatural  manner.  On  the  whole, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  botanical 
portion  of  this  work  might  have  been  left 
out  with  positive  advantage  to  the  general 
effect.    W.  W.  C. 

A  TZBT  beautiful  portrait-bust  of  William 
K.  Evarts,  by  Ur.  SL  Gaudeus,  has  lately  ar- 
rived at  Boston  from  Rome.  Mr.  St.  Qan- 
deus  has  of  late  made  a  good  deal  of  reputa- 
tion by  the  life  and  beauty  of  bia  works,  and 
tfaia  head  of  Ur.  Evarts  gained  great  com- 
mendation from  the  artists  in  Rome.  Every 
one  familiar  with  Ur.  Evarts's  refined  and 
iotelleclual  countenance  will  recognize  this 
bust  as  a  remarkably  happy  likeness  of  the 
original.  It  is  spirited  and  entirely  free 
from  the  vulgar  clap-trap  look  of  pomposity 
and  self-coQScionsness  by  which  inferior  ar- 
tists strive  to  lend  dignity  to  their  work,  and 
to  atone  for  the  deficiency  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  fine  a^d  important  eharaoterintics. 
Mr.  Bvarts  might  be  In  the  court  -  room 
pleading  a  case,  so  full  is  bis  eye  of  fire, 
ao  instinct  with  expresdon  are  tiie  month 
and  other  features,  and  so  entirely  fre?  !b 
the  face  from  any  restige  of  thought  of  self. 
Kr.  St.  Qandens  has  displayed,  in  modeling 
Mr.  Evarta'a  thin  Caoe,  uncommon  apprecia- 
tion and  artistic  sensitiveness.  Though  the 
Jaw-bone  is  indicated  clearly  through  the 
somewhat  worn  lines  of  the  cheeks,  this  part  | 


of  the  face  is  neither  coarsely  caricatured 
nor  at  all  unbeautiful,  and  all  the  power  and 
massiveness  of  M r.  Evarts'a  finely  •  chiseled 
brow  and  forehead  have  been  most  truly  and 
delicately  defined  by  the  nice  instinct  of  the 
artist.  Hair  is  very  rarely  adequately  de- 
picted in  plaster  or  in  stone,  and  here  also 
this  sculptor  has  been  happier  in  his  effort 
than  most  artists.  Locks  and  fine  masses 
of  it  spring  from  the  forehead,  and  the  be- 
holder notes  its  tarns  and  delicate  curves 
as  it  rises  from  the  skiu.  Hair,  as  we  all 
know.  Is  as  varied  in  its  qaality  as  the  indi- 
vidual head  it  covers,  and  ranges  from  stiff, 
wiry  hair,  live  and  full  of  vitality,  where  eacli 
thread  s^ratea  and  appears  to  He  apart, 
to  dead  locks  that  seem  more  like  cotton 
or  tow  than  to  have  any  life  of  their  own. 
The  hair  marks  different  temperaments,  and 
among  them  the  fine  hair  which  tends  to 
mass  itself  in  soft  curves,  lying  one  above 
another,  which  form  and  unite  its  shapes  as 
do  the  muss  of  feathers  on  a  raven's  wing, 
or  the  curls  on  the  ear  of  a  beautiful  dog,  is 
believed  to  belong  to  the  temperament  the 
most  sensitive  and  intellectual.  Mr.  St.  Gau- 
deus appears  to  have  taken  this  view  of  bis 
model,  and,  while  the  hair  on  most  busts  we 
see  lies  in  shapeless  bunches,  and  follows 
meaningless  lines,  the  hair  in  this  one  is  sin- 
gularly light,  and  its  locks  are  massed  and 
curved  as  if  wind  could  lift  them  or  a  shake 
of  the  head  entirely  derange  their  position. 


The  death  of  William  Olivw  Stone,  K.  A., 
which  was  annoimced  in  the  daily  jour- 
nals last  week,  is  notable  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  very  limited  drcle  of  ar- 
tists in  this  country  who  have  attained  any 
great  degree  of  renown  as  portrait-painters. 
Xr.  Stone  was  a  popll  of  Nathaniel  Jocelyn, 
of  New  Haven,  but  at  an  early  age,  compara- 
tively, set  up  his  easel  for  himself,  and  as- 
sumed a  distinctive  position  as  an  artist. 
He  was  never  strong  as  the  painter  of  men, 
although  he  at  times  produced  meritorious 
picture!)  of  tl^js  class,  but  his  special  forte 
lay  in  ihe  execution  of  the  heads  of  women 
and  children.  In  the  treatment  of  such  sub- 
jects he  had  no  superior  in  this  country. 
His  works  were  grnceful  in  drawing,  and 
marked  by  unusual  richness  of  color  and 
delicacy  of  treatment.  Hr.  Stone,  like  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  delighted  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  a  pretty  woman,  and,  when  treat- 
ing such  a  subject,  while  he  preserved  the 
portrait,  it  was  invested  with  a  feeling  of 
ideality  which  gave  evidence  of  a  high  aim 
and  an  imaginative  and  inventive  faculty  of 
more  than  naual  power.  The  ordinary  por- 
trait'picture,  aueh  as  we  see  scores  of  in  our 
public  exhibitions  every  year,  rarely  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  mnltitad^  but  those  of 
Stone's  women  and  children  always  appeared 
to  be  possessed  of  some  magnetic  power, 
however  pUn  the  sottJect  might  be,  which 
arrested  attention  at  once.  Baker's  portraits 
at  women  and  children  also  appear  to  pos- 
sess this  power.  In  186S  Mr.  Stone  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  a  portntit  entitled  "  Bessie,'^ 
which  was  marked  by  many  rare  qualities. 
In  1867  he  exhibited  two  portraits  of  ladies, 
which  nere  remarkably  brilliant  in  color  and 
pure  in  tone.   They  are  now  in  the  collection 


of  Mr.  J.  Yeoman  and  Ur.  J.  C.  Derby.  His 
three-quarter  length  likeness  of  General  Van 
Yliet,  exhibited  the  same  year,  was  one  of 
his  strongest  pictures  in  male  portraiture. 
In  the  following  year  he  painted  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Hoey,  which  perhaps  excited  more  gen- 
eral praise  than  any  other  picture  exhibited 
in  the  Academy  that  season.  Hr.  Stone  ex- 
hibited last  year  life-size  portraits  of  the  late 
Jankes  Gordon  Boinett  and  Daniel  Iieroy. 
He  was-  an  industrious  painter,  and  examples 
of  his  work  exist  in  the  collections  of  a  large 
number  of  the  old  families  of  New  York. 
During  his  leisure  hours,  Ur.  Stone  painted 
an  occasional  fancy  head,  but  they  were  rare- 
ly exhibited  out  of  his  studio.  Several  of 
these  ideal  studies  were  left  in  his  studio  at 
the  time  of  bis  death,  and  if  ofibred  for  sale 
now  they  will  doubtless  find  ready  purchas- 
ers, Mr.  Stone  died  in  the  prime  of  life;  be 
was  a  genial  compnnion  ;  and,  in  personal  ap- 
pearance, a  noble  specimen  of  vigorous  man- 
hood.   

A  STATUE  of  Governor  Andrew,  of  Uaasa- 
chusetts,  has  recently  arrived  from  Leghorn, 
and  has  been  placed  over  his  grave  at  Hing- 
ham,  in  which  town  he  lived  for  many  years. 
The  statue  of  the  great  war  governor  is  of 
slightly-gray  Carrara  marble,  a  color  in  the 
full  light  of  day  superior  to  white  marble, 
which  often  appears  sheeny  and  dazzling  un- 
der such  conditions.  This  statue  Is  by  Thom- 
as S.  Gould,  the  well  known-artist,  who  is 
now  living  at  Florence,  and  it  is  rather  larger 
than  lift.  It  represents  the  governor  stand- 
ing, dressed  in  a  double-breasted  fhwk-coat, 
and  with  a  long  military-cloak  han^g  from 
his  shoulders,  and  fastened  across  his  chest 
by  a  cord  and  tassels.  Upon  the  collar  Is 
carved  the  star  of  the  Craimonwealth's  es- 
cutcheon. Governor  Andrew,  as  all  will  rec- 
ollect him,  was  a  short  and  stent  man,  with 
a  firm,  broad'Shouldered  figure,  well  knitted 
and  determined.  But  his  beauty  lay  in  his 
fine  and  well-poised  head.  No  subject  could 
be  belter  adapted  for  the  sculptor  than  his 
clean-cut  Roman  nose,  with  nostrils  flexible 
and  energetic,  his  well-marked,  handsome 
mouth,  with  full  lips  and  rounded  chin,  dim- 
pled in  the  middle,  and  his  lai^e  eyes,  and 
forehead  crowned  by  closely-curling  hair.  A 
face  mobile  and  brilliant,  It  afforded  every 
advantage  to  the  artist.  At  first  sight  the 
statue  looks  a  little  under  sized,  though  it  is 
really  larger  than  life,  but  a  further  impres- 
sion dispels  tliia  feeling,  and,  while  many  per- 
sons may  regret  that  it  has  not  a  more  pub< 
lie  situation  in  Boston  or  perhaps  Washing- 
ton, it  is,  on  the  whole,  well  placed  on  its 
simple  pedestal  in  the  old  graveyard  at  Hing> 
bam.   

A  coLOBBAL  portrait-hast  of  Goethe,  which, 
it  is  said,  is  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  Ceo- 
tral  Park  at  some  future  day,  was  placed  on 
exhibition  at  TiERiny's  jewelry  establishment 
last  week.  The  bust  is  about  thirty  Inches 
in  height,  and  is  the  work  of  Professor  H- 
scher,  of  Berlin,  or  rather  is  the  reproduotiw 
of  the  original  by  that  eminent  sculptor, 
which  was  executed  in  1849.  The  head  is 
nut  particularly  striking,  and  as  a  work  of 
art  It  utterly  falls  to  convey  to  Goethe's  ad- 
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mirtirs  of  to-day  an  Idea  of  liiB  genius  or  of 
the  poetio  iospiration  with  wfatoh  his  writ- 
ings are  eadowed.  Although  the  features 
are  clearly  defloed,  the  modeling  appears  to 
bare  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  finish  which 
hns  effaced  every  trace  of  individuulity.  This 
criticism  may  not  apply  to  the  original  bronze, 
which  eiista  in  Berlin,  we  believe,  but  par- 
ticularly belongs  to  the  reproduction,  which 
is  cast  in  some  base  metal,  shows  no  marks 
of  the  sculptor's  chisel,  and  has  been  Btained 
and  Tarnished  in  imitation  of  the  geDuioe 
material.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  bust 
is  to  be  offered  to  the  Parle  authorities,  but 
that  a  real  bronze  will  be  substituted.  Such 
a  work  would  be  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
bust  of  Schiller,  which  was  presented  by  the 
Qermans,  and  now  ornaments  the  Park  ram- 
ble, near  the  lake. 

A  TINS  bust,  In  white  Carrara  marble,  of 
Charles  Sumner,  has  recently  been  presented 
to  George  W.  Curtis,  by  the  city  of  Boston. 
The  bust  was  executed  by  Milmore,  in  Italy, 
and  is  more  than  fuU-Mze.  It  is  a  strong 
likeness,  and  all  the  features  are  life-like  and 
well  marked.  The  attitude  of  the  bead  is 
very  erect,  and  the  eyes  and  mouth  are  energet- 
ic and  animated,  as  if  Mr.  Sumner  were  speak- 
ing. The  best  likeaesses  are  those  of  course 
which  are  made  either  directly  from  life  or  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  look  and  atti- 
tude of  the  original.  The  portraits,  therefore, 
which  are  made  now  of  Ur.  Sumner,  are 
the  most  raluable  ones  that  will  erer  be  pro- 
duced, and  for  suob  reasons  a  bust  like  this 
by  HUmore  Is  of  historical  value,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  few  which  will  be  made  now  while  Hr. 
Sumner's  looks  are  vividly  remembered,  and 
before  time  has  dulled  the  impression  of  his 
stately  and  intellectual  head. 


As  costume  is  one  of  the  arts,  we  quote 
here  from  a  London  journal  the  subjoined  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  latest  development 
of  Paris  bsbion:  "Designs,  it  is  stated,  are 
*  not  only  floral  and  geometiio'  in  their  ten- 
dency, but  zoOloi^oal.'  Exquisite  brocades 
are  sprinkled  profasdy  with  lions,  tigers,  and 
panthers,  'medlteval -looking  busts*  'that 
are  by  no  means  Itfe-like  in  their  proportions 
or  ooloring,  and  far  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
fabulous  creatures  In  stone  that  decorate  a 
(4othio  cathedral  than  Uie  savage  denisens  of  a 
modem  menagerie.*  Artists,  it  seems,  have 
also  gone  to  museums  and  borrowed  old  he- 
raldic devices  with  whiob  to  ornament  the 
Tobes  of  ladiod  who  value  their  personal  ap- 
pearance. Unicorns,  winged  bulls,  and  birds, 
aro  used  profusely.  Oriental  writing,  the 
bioroglyphics  of  the  ancient  Ej^yptiaos,  Per* 
siait  arabesques,  and  Cbinese  and  Japanese 
siccns,  are  artistically  converted  into  patterns. 
One  derign  is  mentioned  as  being  '  peouliarly 
pretty ; '  it  ia  a  scrawl  studded  here  and  there 
with  keys  some  three  inches  long.  There  are 
at  least  thirty  sorts  of  keys  of  different  epochs, 
oapiully  rendered.  Of  all  the  pleasing  novel- 
ties, however,  which  are  being  introduced, 
there  ard  none  to  equal  a  design  in  which 
'  various  insects  are  introduced.*  *' 

Thb  Abt  Joubkal  for  October  will  contain 
the  first  of  a  series  of  papers,  finely  illustrated, 
on  "  Honsehold  Art,*'  by  C.  W.  Elliott.  It 
will  also  give  an  Ulsstratlon  of  the  prises  won 
by  the  American  rifle-team  in  its  recent  ez" 
Qurston  to  Great  Britun;  an  engraving  of 


the  Gorman  painter  Beyschlag's  exquisite 
Psyche  and  her  Urn;'*  two  cbolceir  exe- 
cuted engravings  ^m  I>e  Haas's  marine  pict- 
ures, forming  one  of  the  series  of  papers  on 
American  ptunters ;  and  several  other  illus- 
trated papers ;  with  three  steel  engravings  oon- 
sistiog  of  "  The  Eiven  Shield,"  from  a  paint- 
ing by  Morris;  "The  Triumph  of  Galatea," 
from  a  painting  by  Domeniobino ;  and  "  Puck," 
from  Miss  Bosmer*s  well-known  sculpture. 


THE  annooncement  that  an  arrangement 
had  been  made  with  the  prima  donna 
Udlle.  Tie^ens  was  a  double  pleasure,  inas- 
roaeb  as  it  removed  the  fear  that  we  were  to 
bave  no  ItMlian  opera  this  winter,  and  also 
promised  a  hearing  of  a  singer  who,  in  some 
reapeeta,  stands  alone  in  her  art.  Udlle. 
TIetjens  has  ftr  a  number  of  years  been 
known  almost  exclusiTely  in  England,  having 
become  such  a  fiivorite  with  that  public  as  to 
make  any  other  nearly  unneoMsary.  Eng- 
land has  been  for  many  years  the  fiivorite 
home  of  oratoria  Her  musicians,  both  sing- 
ers and  composers,  hav6  assiduously  culti- 
vated this  style  of  music,  and  the  numerous 
festivals  held  every  year  In  the  principal  ciUes 
attest  the  popularity  of  It.  It  is  In  oratorio 
that  Mdlle.  Tietjens  has  of  late  years  achieved 
her  principal  triumphs,  no  other  liring  singer 
being  supposed  to  be  her  equal  in  this  style 
of  singing,  which  differs  widely  from  that  re- 
quired In  the  opera. 

Mdlle.  Tietjens  has  reached  nearly  If  not 
quite  the  limit  of  years  at  which  great  sing- 
ers are  ordinarily  supposed  to  cease  their 
efforts,  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  English 
accounts,  her  voice  remains  unimpaired.  Per- 
fection of  art  rarely  Is  attained  till  the  freshness 
and  beauty  of  the  oigan  of  singing  have  b^^ 
gun  to  decline.  Indeed,  It  is  not  onfre- 
quentty  the  case  that  ■iI^^rs,  as  long  as 
the  Toioe  retdns  its  yonthftal  bloom,  neglect 
the  more  finished  graces  of  the#rt,  and  think 
only  of  th«m  when  the  necessity  of  replacing 
departed  powers  ezerelaes  a  stern  compul- 
sion. It  ia  said  of  Mario  that,  when  that 
marvelous  voice  of  his  was  in  its  golden  prime 
of  youth,  he  waa  go  litUe  dramatie  or  sympa- 
thetic in  his  style  as  to  call  forth  the  severest 
criticism.  It  was  only  when  the  organ  lost 
its  youth  and  bloom  that  the  greatest  of  dra- 
matic tenors  attempted  to  develop  the  pecul- 
iar powers  which  afterward  made  him  so  fa- 
moua. 

Mdlle.  Tietjens  has  for  years  been  recog- 
nised by  the  English  critics  and  public  as  the 
leading  dramaUc  prima  donna,  even  In  com- 
petition with  all  the  great  singers  whose  annu- 
al appearance  in  London  make  that  city  the 
first  musical  capital  of  Europe.  The  great 
rUe  of  Medea,  for  example,  in  Cherublni's 
great  opera  of  that  name,  has  no  other  ade- 
quate interpreter,  and  it  Is  never  attempted 
except  with  lletjens.  In  the  same  way  Zeo- 
nora,  in  Beethoven's  only  opera,  "  FIdelio," 
Is  the  monopoly  of  this  lady  on  account  of 
the  breadth  and  beauty  of  her  vocalizatiou, 
and  the  intensity  of  her  dramatic  power.  We 
are  promiaed  that  a  bearing  will  be  bad  of 
Tie^ena  in  her  great  rdlw  later  In  the  season, 


though  at  the  beginning  she  will  confine  W. 
self  to  concert  and  oratorio. 

The  latter  department  of  music  ia  pecnl. 
iarly  adapted  to  this  artist's  style  and  po». 
er  on  account  of  the  broad  phrasing  ud 
pure  declamation  required.  The  I^&doa 
papers  are  already  lamenting  the  losg 
Tietjens  for  the  coming  festivals  as  irrepm. 
hie,  although  there  are  man;  clever  tad  lo. 
compliahed  singers  eager  to  fill  the  gip,  ud 
make  the  most  of  the  opportnnitj.  We  mt; 
anticipate  such  i£n  Interpretation  of  oratorio 
muslo  as  has  not  been  heard  among  at  alan 
the  last  appearanoe  of  the  lamented  Ptnpi. 
Rosa,  who,  in  many  reapeots,  may  be  llkeud 
to  Tietjens. 

To  support  her  in  oratorio  there  wBlbi 
the  Centennial  Choral  Union,  an  orgtniia- 
tion  which  has  been  working  nnder  !])•» 
spices  of  Mesne.  George  F.  Bristow  ul 
CSiarlea  E.  Harslee,  with  special  reference  t« 
the  Philadelphia  Centennial  of  next  yitr. 
The  chorus  will  cwislst  of  eight  linndrtd 
Toioes,  which  have  beoi  carefully  selected 
from  the  best  av^aUe  material,  and  cettut- 
ly,  with  the  time  and  care  expended  ia  Ibeir 
prielimfaiary  reheaiaals,  should  do  th«r  voik 
in  a  thoroughly  aatiafactory  muiner.  The 
orchestra,  we  are  told,  will  also  be  one  of  the 
largest  with  which  oratorio  has  ever  been 
given  in  this  city.   The  three  oratorio  per- 
formances in  New  York  will  be  on  the  even- 
ings of  Wednesday,  October  20th-,  FridiT, 
October  29th;  and  Wednesday,  Novemiw 
lOtb.   The  works  to  l>e  produced  ia  their 
entirety  are  H&odel's  "Messiah"  and  Men- 
delssohn's "  EIQsh."   The  last  perfonoucc 
will  consist  of  a  miscellaneous  progitnDt 
from  the  great  composers  of  oratorio.  Tiet> 
Jena  flrat  general  concert  will  be  on  the  erca- 
faig  of  October  4th,  and  consist  of  a  popolu 
programme  of  operatic  selections  sud  tiil> 
lads.   

He.  Btboh's  "Oar  Boys,"  produeed  hit 
week  at  the  Hfth  Avenue  Theatre  ii  amy 
charming  comedy.    The  reason  of  In  twe 
hondred  nigbts  hi  London  is  dear  taai^ 
It  cannot  be  ranked  with  the  great  Eaglid 
plays-^t  is  far  too  slight  in  story  and  ii 
ehuacter-drawing  for  that ;  but  it  is  a  *e7 
delightful  production  of  the  lighter  kind' 
pleasant  in  story,  wholesome  in  tons,  i*" 
mated  in  action,  and  bright  in  dialogue.  The 
story  Is  of  two  boys,  one  the  son  of  a  bare- 
net,  the  other  the  son  of  a  retired  tradeaaie 
The  two  fathers  are  friends,  and  so  are  lha 
two  sons,  notwithstanding  the  great  dlSn- 
ence  In  their  social  rank ;  and  both  btbeM 
and  sons  are  very  happily  oontrasteJ  for 
stage  purposes.    The  baronet  is  dignified 
and  high-bred ;  the  tradesman  Is  vuIgsT  ia 
speech,  and  undignified  in  manner ;  but  boA 
are  men  of  principle,  and  animated  by  stMos 
fatheriy  affection  for  their  boys.  The  "boyt" 
have  been  traveling  In  Europe ;  they  retnn 
at  the  opening  of  the  play.    The  son  of  the 
baronet  has  alt  the  afiTectatlons  of  a  U"* 
youth — the  son  of  the  tradesman  is  full  of 
heartiness,  naturalness,  and  ambition.  £s(^ 
father  has  selected  a  wife  for  his  son,  and  by 
a  rather  stale  device  ea4A  of  the  boys  maoago 
to  fall  in  lore  with  the  woman  designed  for 
the  other.  The  baronet  has  bronght  up 
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bo;  to  implicitly  respect  his  aothority ;  tbe 
BOD  of  tbe  tradesraao  has  been  governed  only 
through  hia  affections.  Each  parent  is  confi- 
dent of  the  BuocesB  of  his  plan  of  domestic 
goremtnent  in  this  emergency,  but  both  theo- 
ries come  to  naught,  for  neiUier  of  the  boys 
will  oonseat  to  marry  the  woman  of  hit  fa- 
ther's choice.  The  result  ia  a  domestic  revo- 
Intioo.  The  boys  go  off  together  to  London, 
bent  on  maktag  thdr  on  way  in  the  world, 
become  rery  poor,  BofllBr  not  s  little,  bnt  at 
lut  are  sought  oat  by  the  not  very  obdn. 
rate  fathers;  and,  in  tbe  end,  all  is  made 
wdL  This  la  the  story,  in  the  main ;  bot 
tbe  dry  plot  of  a  pky  tboi  narrated  givea  the 
reader  bnt  Httle  idea  of  tbe  toaebee  of  bn- 
mor,  tbe  flashes  of  wit,  the  phases  of  ebarao- 
ter,  tbe  many  minor  ineidoits,  that  make  np 
tbe  pleasant  whole. 

Plays  like  "  Our  Boya  "  make  the  theatre 
a  delight ;  their  effect  upon  every  listener 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  wholesome,  even  if 
they  do  not  possess  high  imaginative  power, 
and  make  no  attempt  to  do  more  than  to  pre- 
sent a  slight  but  charming  picture  for  the 
recreation  of  an  hour.  "  Onr  Boya  "  ia  very 
well  acted  by  every  peraon  in  the  oast,  and  is 
well  mounted.   

New  Tobk  is  likely  to  be  blessed  with  a 
large  amount  of  oratorio  music  this  season, 
and  the  true  lovers  of  the  art  will  be  likely 
to  say,  "  The  more  tbe  better."  The  "  Ora- 
•  torio  Society  of  New  York,"  under  the  di- 
rection of  Hr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  and  with 
the  noble  cooperation  of  Theodore  Thomas's 
orchestra,  and  Hr.  Dudley  Buck  on  the  or- 
gan, will  give  a  series,  Hendelasobn's  "  Fau- 
lUB  "  for  the  first,  and  the  "  Ifeaaiah"  for  tbe 
second.  Afterward  a  nnmber  of  short  cbortl 
works  from  the  old  Italian  and  Oerman  mas- 
ters, and  parts  of  Idsct's  "  Chtiatna  "  (for  the 
first  time  in  Amerioa),  will  be  offered.  We 
bare  not  yet  learned  what  solo  talent  has 
been  seenred,  bnt  can  hardly  expeet  it  to 
equal  tbe  orchestral  and  choral  ability  en- 
listed in  the  enterprise.  It  la  a  ddi^tfid 
aod  enconraging  fact  to  see  New  York  tak- 
ing so  deep  an  interest  in  oratorio,  and  we 
tmst  to  record  the  deepening  and  strength- 
ening of  the  taste  in  the  future.  No  more 
uispicious  omen  of  the  organic  growth  of 
real  musical  oolture  can  be  fonnd'than  this. 


Ik  the  pooreet  of  Ur.  Boucioault's  plays 
be  never  fails  to  develop  at  least  one  good 
dramatic  character.  This  is  notably  true  of 
"  The  Flying  Send,"  a  drama  which  in  motive 
and  story  has  nothing  to  commend  it,  but 
escapea  entire  condemnation  by  the  very  floe 
delineation  of  Nai  Ootlinff,  the  eccentric  and 
SDperannuated  old  jockey.  Juat  now  this 
poor  but  turbulent  play  is  temporarily  re- 
-WTTed  at  Booth's  Theatre,  in  order  to  afford 
tbe  New  York  public  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing Ur.  George  Belmore'a  excellent  per- 
sonation of  the  part  of  the  old  Jockey.  Ur. 
Belmore  ia  an  English  actor  who  has  made  a 
reputation  in  hia  own  country  aa  a  finished 
aotor  of  eccentric  parts.  His  Nat  Oodmff  is 
a  remarkably  close  and  truthfol  performance, 
■abdned  in  tone,  accurate  to  the  minntest 
detail  in  every  accent,  gesture,  and  facial  ex- 
prwalon,  and  never  saerificing  truth  or  the 


general  harraonj  of  the  sketch  to  effect.  It 
lacks  color  and  breadth,  perhaps,  somewhat. 
Onewouldnot  dislike  a  little  more  heartiness 
and  resonance ;  but  every  one  must  admire 
the  severe  fidelity  with  which  the  idea  of 
the  character  ia  worked  out. 


A  voLUHX  entitled  "  Hamlet ;  or,  Shake- 
speare's Philosophy  of  History :  a  Study  of  the 
Spiritual  Soul  and  Unity  of  Hamlet,"  recent- 
ly published  in  England,  is  commented  upon 
in  the  A^meeum  as  follows :  '*  The  wildest 
extravaganoe  of  German  speculation  upon  the 
remote  signiflcanoe  of  Shakespeare  seems  tame 
beside  this  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
'Hamlet.'  At  tbe  outset,  the  author  asserts 
thathlsbookis '  not  addressed  to  those  who  can 
Bee  no  mystery  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare.* 
WithoDt  being  sure  whether  we  are  of  this 
bat-like  few  or  many,  we  can  at  least  Bee  no 
myataiy  as  Mercade  anggesta.  Accord- 
ing to  an  ideal  key  to '  Hamlet  *  which  he  pre- 
flxea,  and  to  the  (Uaqalsitiou* which  follows, 
Shakespeare  in  '  Hamlet '  bad  the  intention 
of  suggesting  many  very  remote  and  remark- 
able things.  'He  fitbomed,'  says  Mercade, 
'  the  great  dycamioal  principle  of  modern  his- 
tory in  Europe.  'Time  is  the  stage  upon 
which  the  pisy  is  built.  Mankind  the  actors  ; 
Truth  and  Error  the  action  of  the  drama.' 
Claudius  thus  presents  *  Error,  ittjuBtice,  etc' 
Gertrude  '  Human  belief  andoustom.*  Their 
marriage  'indicates  the  corruption  of  Christi- 
anity,* while  Hamlet's  father  preseota  '  Una- 
dulterated ChriaUaoity  prior  to  the  second 
oentnry— ideal  truth  and  justice.*  The  bul- 
warks of  Error  are  Polouina,  preaenting '  Big- 
otry, intolerance,  absolutism ; '  Beynaldo, '  dis- 
couragement of  learning,  probably  Inqnisition ;  * 
VolUmand,  'repression  by  force,  persecu- 
tion (1);>  Cornelias,  'Hard-heartedness  (!);> 
Bosenorantz, '  opposition  of  those  who  benefit 
by  abuses ; '  Qaildeostem, '  Sophistry,  casuis- 
try, hypocrisy,  evasion ; '  Ophelia,  *  Church  ;  * 
Laertes, '  historical  continuity  of  authority,  or- 
thodox literature,  conservatism  ; '  and  Osrio, 
'  Society  and  criticism.'  On  tbe  other  side  is 
Hamlet,  representing  'Progress.'  With  him 
are  Francisco,  Bernardo,  Marcellua,  *  typify- 
ing tbe  end  of  dal-k  ages,  flrat  movement  of 
the  growth  of  knowledge  (revival  of  learning), 
probably  reading,  criticism,  inquiry,  and  print- 
ing.* Horatio  comes  aa  the  spirit  of  jastice, 
independence,  and  scholarship,  resulting  from 
above.  Fortinbras  is '  Liberty ; '  the  first  Clown 
is  '  an  artistic  double  to  Hamlet,'  and  the 
Qhost  is  'the  revival  of  Christianity.*  The 
interiude,  it  may  he  added,  is  the  Reforma- 
tion, We  have  shortened  some  of  the  explana- 
tions of  the  Key  of  Mercade,  which  is  advanced 
as  ideal,  but  have  endeavored  to  preserve  the 
sense.  Those  who  see  any  benefit  to  philoso- 
phy, science,  or  common-sense,  in  such  spec- 
ulations, will  find  abundance  of  similar  matter 
in  tbe  book>  To  as  the  whole  is  *  Hidsom- 
mer  madneaa.'  ** 

Thb  last  number  of  the  transactions  of  tbe 
Oerman  aooiety  for  the  study  of  tbe  natural 

history  and  ethnology  of  Eastern  Asia,  in 
Yokohama,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
mosio  in  Jspui,  The  Japanese  musicians  are 
usually  divided  into  four  classes :  those  who 
play  religious  music  only,  those  who  play  sec- 
ular music,  blind  musicians,  and  female  mu- 
sicians. The  musicians  who  possess  a  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  mueio,  and  even  those 
who  know  their  notes,  are  very  few  in  num- 
her;  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
and  belong  only  to  the  class  of  those  who  oc- 
eupy  thenuelvea  with  aaered  mouo.  Both  the 


secular  and  religious  performers  belong  to  oer- 
tiuu  societies  or  guilds,-  which  meet  at  pre- 
scribed periods  and  for  prescribed  purposes, 
and  there  are  large  numbers  of  musidans  who 
play  in  private  houses  fbr  a  stipnlated  fee. 
The  members  of  these  guilds  have  various 
privileges.  At  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  Gei^ 
man  society  a  musldan  preBented  himself  who 
bod  tbe  right  of  setting  the  first  string  of  the 
"koto"  (a  seven-stringed  instrument)  an  oe- 
tave  lower  than  any  one  else.  The  Japaneae 
use  string,  wind,  and  percnssion  instrtimentB. 
These  ore  divided  into  pare  Instruments  (for 
religious  music  only)  and  impure,  which  are 
used  only  for  secular  objects.  There  are  no 
iDHtrumeots  of  metal.  Twelve  keys  are  used, 
one  fur  each  month,  and  each  key  has  twelve 
tones.  Tuning-forks  of  various  shapes,  all 
different  from  those  known  in  Europe,  are  in 
common  use.  Tbe  strings  of  the  instrument 
are  of  idlk,  covered  with  wax ;  and  the  notes 
simply  give  the  number  of  strings  to  be  Btmok, 
or,  in  tbe  flute,  of  the  hole  to  be  stopped. 
Semitones  are  distinguished  by  tsign  placed 
against  the  number  of  the  preceding  tone. 
The  notes  are  written  downward,  and  the 
words  to  tbe  left  of  them.  Songs  are  always 
in  unison  with  the  principal  instrument  In  the 
accompaniment.  On  the  whole,  Japanese  mu- 
sic is  very  similar  to  that  of  China. 


gttm  gbroalr. 


OtTB  JPASia  LBTTES, 

IN  a  work  recently  published  by  tbe  A^bi 
Biche,  there  Is  to  be  found  an  account  of 
the  saving  of  Notre-Dame  from  the  fiamea 
during  the  Commune,  The  abb4  was  charged 
by  the  court-martial  with  the  painful  task  of 
preparing  for  death  those  of  the  insurgents  who 
were  condemned  to  be  shot  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1871.  Among  them  was  a  young  workman 
who,  on  learning  the  fatal  news,  fell  as  thouzh 
thunder-stricken  against  the  wall ;  then,  strik- 
ing his  brow  violently  with  his  clinched  fist, 
he  cried,  "I  knew  that  such  a  deed  would 
bring  me  111  luck  I  **  Surprised  at  this  excla- 
mation, which  was  uttered  with  an  expraaalon 
of  heart-rending  aineerity,  tbe  abb4  persuaded 
the  condemned  man  to  confide  Ms  secret  to 
him. 

"  See  here,"  he  said,  after  hesitating  for  a 
few  moments,  "  I  will  confess  every  thing,  bak 
hasten  to  make  use  of  what  I  shall  tell  you, 
for  in  an  hour  it  will  be  too  late.  Yesterday 
evening  I  carried  to  Notre-Dame  myself  two 
barrels  of  powder  and  two  cans  of  petroleum. 
I  placed  the  two  barrels  of  powder  in  the  pipes 
of  the  furnace,  one  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
church  and  tbe  other  on  tbe  lower,  Aa  to  the 
petroleum,  I  pnt  one  can,  not  in  Uie  big  chair 
where  folks  preach,  bnt  under  another  chur 
near  the  benches  where  folka  sit,  and  the  other 
I  placed  among  the  wood- work  under  the  organ. 
Bat  I  repeat,  hasten  to  send  to  •Notre-Dame  to 
have  all  that  taken  away  1  **  Then,  Interrupt- 
ing himself,  he  asked, "  What  o'clock  is  it  f  *' 

"Half -past  nine,"  answered  the  abb4, 
looking  at  his  watch. 

"  The  petroleum  wan  to  be  set  on  fire  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock." 

Not  an  instant  won  to  be  lost.  The  con- 
fessor at  once  informed  the  provost  of  the  rev- 
elation that  had  just  been  made  to  him.  A 
battalion  of  policemen  started  immediately 
for  Notre-Dame,  taking  with  them  the  crimi- 
nal, so  that  he  might  guide  them  in  their 
researofaot.  Every  thing  tfajfTIrehadMuL^u 
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true,  and  several  chairs  were  already  on  fire, 
but  aasUtanoo  had  arpved  in  time.  The  flames 
were  speedily  extinguished,  aiid  the  powder 
and  petroleum  were  removed.  The  Abbi 
Biche,  moved  by  a  truly  Ghriatian  inspiratioa, 
tbflQ  took  the  provost  aside. 

"  You  oanoot,"  he  Bud,  "  shoot  the  man  to 
whom  we  owe  the  revelations  that  have  saved 
Notre -Bama.  Bemembor  that  a  few  yards 
ftom  the  cathedral  stands  the  hospital  of  the 
Bdtel-Diaa,  crowded  with  invalids.  Had  No- 
tre-Dame  been  blown  up,  what  a  honibta  catas- 
trophe would  have  ensued  I  This  man  must 
be  pardoned." 

A  council  was  held,  and  the  Abb^  Biche 
gained  hia  point.    The  man's  life  was  spared. 

Jules  Lecomte  published  in  1S40  a  work  on 
the  tlien  celebrated  authors  of  France.  Here 
is  a  sketch  of  £ag&De  Sue,  then  in  the  height 
of  bis  renown : 

"  M.  Sue  is  a  tall  young  man,  and  rather 
stout  as  well.  He  wears  boot-heela  some  two 
or  three  inches  high,  and  my  informant  tells 
me  that  If.  Bue  is  in  despair  because  these 
heels  are  not  red.  He  is  a  dandy  in  the  ftil' 
slgniAcatuon  of  the  word.  He  ia  pale  and  very 
dark,  with  abundant  hair  and  beard,  his  nose 
is  twisted  to  one  side,  and  he  carries  a  little 
cane  covered  with  precious  atones.  He  is 
qaite  wealthy,  the  paternal  fortune  amounting 
to  twenty-flve  or  thirty  thousand  francs  of 
revenue.  In  the  winter  he  reaides  in  Paris 
on  the  Bue  Oaumartin.  Uis  furniture  is  ex- 
tremely Bplendid,  of  the  atyles  of  the  Benate- 
sanoe  and  Louis  XV.  It  is  said  to  have  coat 
over  twenty  thousand  dollars.  His  study  is 
in  antique  carved  oak,  ornamented  on  all 
sides  with  antdent  bronses,  old  Flemish  pict- 
ures, and  all  sorts  of  arms  and  cariosities  in 
tht  sererest  tsste.  Antique  colored  glass  of 
the  fifteenth  century  only  permits  a  sort  of 
nkysterioos  twilight  to  penetrate  this  apart- 
ment ;  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  If.  Sue 
can  see  to  writs  or  even  to  read  amid  these 
shadows,  which  have  aometbing  religious 
about  them.  Ilia  $Qior»  is  all  satin  damask, 
gilded  furniture,  buhl  furniture,  marquetry  in 
copper,  enamels,  old  tapestry  hangings,  Ja- 
paneae  vases,  and  other  ruioous  fauciea.  The 
dining-room  ia  in  the  transition  style  of 
Xiouis  ZIII.,  but,  by  a  caprice  which  aeems 
like  an  infirmity  in  the  host  of  these  brilliant 
apartments,  the  same  obscurity  reigns  every- 
where." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Engine  Sue  pur^ 
p(»ed  writing  the  "  History  of  the  French 
Navy."  Long  before  the  publication  of  the 
first  number,  several  fragments  of  It  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Parisian  reviews,  and  had  been 
severely  criticised.  One  day,  when  he  had 
just  given  a  foretaste  of  his  "  History  of  Jean 
Bart,"  by  a  chapter  a  la  Walter  Scott,  which 
had  been  printed  in  some  literary  coUectioD, 
M.  Sue  received  a  packet  from  Toulon,  trans- 
mitted through  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy,  It 
was  formally  unsealed,  and  within  M,  Sue 
found  a  gilt  medal,  on  which  was  inscribed, 
"  To  M.  Eugene  Sue,  from  the  French  Navy 
in  tiratitude."  Beneath  this  inscription  was  a 
tiny  line,  which  looked  like  an  ornamental 
flourish.  M.  Sne  showed  this  medal  with  great 
pride  to  forty  of  his  friends,  the  forty-flrst 
discovered  that  the  little  line  was  really  oom- 
posed  of  this  conolusion,  in  almost  impercept- 
ible letters,  to  the  inscription,  *'  For  his  not 
having  written  ita  history  I  " 

Here  is  a  picture  of  George  Sand  of  those 
days  ae  she  appeared  at  the  opera : 

"  At  that  moment  the  Baroness  Dndevant 
<Seorge  Sand)  entered  ih^/oyer^  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  If.  Charles  Didier.  On  seeing  her, 
Alfred  dc  Musset,  whose  journey  to  Italy  with 


that  celebrated  woman  ia  an  interpreted  fact, 
slipped  behind  If.  de  Balxao  and  ficd  from  the 

room. 

"  Uadame  Qeorge  Sand  is  a  email  lady  of 
a  rather  delicate  aspect,  about  thirt,t-  yeara  of 
age,  having  fine  and  abundant  ti-esaea  and  a 
very  noble  countenance.  Her  profile  ia  of  the 
style  that  the  French  call  Boorbontan,  Her 
foot  is  irredudble  nn'd  her  band  improbable. 
A  court  of  yoong  artists  followed  her,  and  cel- 
brated  men  ranged  themselves  on  either  side 
to  salute  her.  The  wann  pallor  of  her  coun- 
tenance brought  out  the  lustre  of  her  black 
and  sparkling  eyes." 

Heavens  and  earth  1  how  plain  she  is  now, 
that  celebrated  and  fascinating  woman,  whose 
heartless  immorality  haa  disgraced  her  sex 
even  more  than  her  genius  adorned  it  I  Old, 
fat,  and  commouplace- looking,  with  a  stiff 
range  of  little  false  curls  surmounting  her 
prominent  forehead,  with  deep  indentations 
in  her  heavy  cheeks,  and  with  eyes  sharp  and 
keen  as  a  giDiIet-polnt,  George  Band  retains 
not  a  vestige  of  the  Cleopatra-like  AsoinBtion 
wherewith  she  won  the  hearts  and  blighted 
the  lives  of  Chopin  and  of  De  Uosset.  Such 
women  ought  to  die  in  their  siren  prime,  not 
live  to  grow  old  and  stout  and  ordinary-look- 
ing. She  ia  very  pions  now,  I  hear,  and  very 
domestic  in  her  tastes.  "  When  the  devil  was 
sick" — we  all  know  that  adage,  and,  1  sup- 
pose, it  is  pretty  much  the  same  with  the 
devU  grown  old. 

The  Beout  dei  Deux  Mondti  for  the  1st  of 
September  contains  the  opening  chapters  of 
a  new  novel  by  Octave  Feuillet,  entitled  "  A 
Society  Marriage."  It  begins  in  graceful  and 
interesting  fashion  with  the  love-affairs  of  two 
yonng  people  betrothed  by  the  efforts  of  an 
inveterate  and  amiable  match-maker,  one  Ma- 
dame de  la  Teyle.  The  style  is,  as  is  usual 
with  this  exquisitely  graceful  and  charming 
writer,  at  once  sparkling  and  Ibrcible.  Here 
are  one  or  two  observations  culled  from  the 
pages  at  random : 

"  Without  being  armed  with  very  solid  or 
very  elevated  principles,  Madame  Fitz-Gerald 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  religion 
of  ermines  and  of  women  of  the  world — a 
horror  of  stains  I  Evil  was  for  her  not  only 
evil,  it  was  an  impropriety.'' 

"Bemember,  dear  child,  that  woman  ia 
made  to  endure,  and  man  to  be  endured." 

The  second  volume  of  the  *'  Memoirs  of 
Odilon  Barrot"  is  to  appear  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober. The  first  volume  has  already  reached 
its  third  edition.  It  will  teke  two  more  to< 
complete  the  work.  The  Bibliothdque  Char- 
pentier  is  shortly  to  issue  a  complete  edition 
of  the  poetry  of  Thfiophile  Gautier,  which  will 
include  a  number  of  unpublished  poems. 
Among  the  late  publications  of  the  Librairie 
Illustr^e  is  comprised  a  reprint  in  fac-simile 
of  the  number  for  September  4,  1870,  of  all 
the  leading  newspapers  of  France,  and  also  a 
reprint  of  the  "  History  of  the  Eevolution  of 
1870-'71,"  by  Jules  Ciaretie.  The  almanacs 
for  1S7S  are  already  advertised ;  they  oomprise 
a  vast  variety  of  styles  and  subjects.  There 
is  the  literary  almanac  and  the  culinary  alma- 
nac, the  musical,  ^e  matrimonial,  the  bistor- 
iO|  the  prophetic,  the  epistolary,  the  f^tious, 
and  the  medical  almanacs,  and  many  others 
that  I  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  patience 
to  enumerate.  They  are  not  very  expensive, 
varying  in  price  from  six  to  thirty  cents  a 
piece. 

It  appears  that  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
antique  treasures  of  Alsace  and  of  Lorraine 
has  been  the  source  of  unheard-of  fortunes  to 
many  of  the  exhibitors.  Old  hoards  of  hrie- 
i-Anw,  porcelain,  illuminated  manuacripte, 


etc.,  have  been  disposed  of  at  inimeDW  prieei. 
All  the  hrie-a-bric  mcrcliant^  of  Farisudof 
Germany  are  ranaacking  Nancy  for  similn 
treasures,  and  are  inviting,  by  adyertuemeoti 
and  placards,  all  the  inhabitants  to  bring  ont 
their  antique  valuables.  TheSt.-ChirleEHoi- 
pital  possessed  a  series  of  vases  iD/oiAut,  th< 
gift  of  King  Staoislaa  to  their  pharmacy,  and 
used  by  the  good  nuns  to  oont^  ointmenu- 
before  the  exhibition  no  one  thongbt  miuh 
them,  and  after  Its  close  a  Me-h-int  meichuit 
offered  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  two  prin- 
cipal vases.  One  of  his  amfr'tra  offers  one 
hundred  dollars  a  piece  for  the  two  hundred 
small  vases  belonging  to  the  collection,  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  set  of  laigt 
ones.  The  Evangeliare  of  8t,-Gaughn,  Biii- 
op  of  Toul,  which  belongs  to  the  Cathednl 
of  Nancy,  is  estimated  by  these  enthuslastiu 
being  worth  sixty  thonsand  dollars.  An 
enormous  valuation  has  been  set  upon  thi 
Graduel  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  to- 
cient  Chapter  of  St-Dij.  These  priee*  Inn 
thrown  all  possessors  of  antiquities  in  thm 
regions  into  a  fever.  The  heirs  of  M.  Chiilti 
de  Qonvain  pOBsesB  a  Merv  d'A«t(r«  in  perftot 
preservation,  and  closed  with  clasps  mort  o- 
quisltely  and  delicately  worked.  This  treis- 
ure  haa  caused  quite  n  commotioA  among  the 
parties  to  which  it  belongs.  One  wiibesto 
keep  it,  B  second  to  sell  it,  and  a  third  wiibed 
to  have  it  exhibited  among  the  precioui  ob- 
jects collected  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville  of  Nancy. 
But  so  many  precautions  and  so  man;  fomiaU- 
ties,  BO  many  keys  and  so  much  glasa-cvt, 
were  exacted  from  the  director  of  that  eiMhi- 
tion,  that  he  refused  to  have  any  thing  le  do 
with  the  priceless  prayer-book.  Bya  deeiocn 
of  the  court  It  is  to  be  sold  for  the  bencflt  «f 
the  heirs.  It  is  to  be  brought  to  Paris  H. 
Benard,  the  oldest  lawyer  of  the  tribonil,  wb* 
«niP>g0s  to  take  personal  oharge  of  it,  sad  u 
place  it  In  the  hands  of  U.  Fillet,  the  «l^ 
brated  eommittaire  priseur,  or  estimator  of  id- 
tiquiticB,  of  the  H6ce1  Drouot.  It  is  to  be  a- 
hibited  under  his  charge  for  a  month  in  i 
glass  case  under  lock  and  key,  and  then  to  be 
sold  at  auction.  If  the  object  in  qaeitioi 
were  a  monster  diamond  instead  of  anandeot 
manuscript,  the  owners  thereof  could  m* 
make  more  fuss  about  it. 

It  is  doubtfiil,  after  all,  whether  we  shiB 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mass^'s  niiK^ 
talked-of  opera  of  "Paul  and  Viigioii"* 
the  OpiraComique  this  winter,  some  dUieal^ 
on  the  question  of  salary  having  ariien  be- 
tween Mademoiselle  Heilbron  and  the  muil*- 
ment.  It  is  the  old  story,  so  say  the  critiis, 
an  American  tour  haWng  spoiled  the  IsJy  f"* 
Parisian  prices.  The  Th^itre  Lyriqneii»«7 
anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  work  in  <{Wt- 
tion,  on  which  great  hopes  are  founded.  But 
the  Th6itre  Lyrique  is  in  the  very  odd  posi- 
tion of  an  opera  with  a  director  aod  a  siibTen- 
tion,  but  lacking  a  theatre.  There  is  in  Ehii 
city  of  theatres  not  a  aingle  one  available  for 
the  reconstructed  organization.  Two  direcWs 
in  face  of  this  difficulty  have  already  redjpwJ 
without  directing  —  monarcbs,  like  Loms 
XVIL,  deposed  before  they  had  over  reigned. 
"Faust"  is  to  bo  given  at  the  Grand  Opto 
to-morrow  night  at  last.  The  rehearsals  tik> 
plaoe  every  off-night,  so  the  consumers  of  Ri- 
sen beer  at  the  offi  just  behind  the  opt* 
house  have  been  treated  to  about  fifty  rep«U- 
tions  of  "  The  Soldiers'  Chorus  "  on  every  J- 
temate  evening,  as  in  this  warm  weather  tbi 
windows  are  all  left  open  during  rehearsal*. 
The  cast  of  the  opera  is  not  at  all  strong. 
Faure  will  not  be  the  M^hitlophdet ;  the  Wom. 
though  young,  is  short,  and  fat,  and  valj[»- 
looking,  and  Mad^e  Carvalho  will  he  tM 
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only  real  artist  of  the  whole.  Aad  she,  alas  I 
is  ratlier  ^ed  tor  the  pnrt  of  ttio  giriUh  maid- 
en heroine.  But  the  scGoery,  and  the  chorus, 
RDd  the  ballet,  wit!  be  superb,  especially  ia 
the  »oeoe  of  tho  Walpurgia  Night,  which  is 
seldom  or  never  given  on  the  Americau  stage. 

LUCT  H.  HOOFSB. 


OVn  LONHON  LSTTJSS. 

What  ie  sud  to  be  a  hitherto  unpublished 
sermon  by  Father  Frout  has  just  been  printed 
in  a  Cork  paper.  How  characterifltio  it  is  I 
Having  chosen  for  his  text He  tbat  giveih  to 
the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord,"  ho  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  real  poor  are  "  the  clorgy,"  *  and 
this  is  hov  the  great  Irish  humorist  winds 
up: 

*'  Last  Thursday  was  a  weefa  Binoe  Bartlemy 
f;iir,  and  I  wint  down  to  buy  a  horse,  for  this 
is  a  Urge  parish  an'  mortification  an'  fVettin' 
have  paffed  me  up,  so  that  Ood  help  me  it's 
littia  able  I  am  to  answer  all  the  sict  calls  to 
say  nothin'  o'  stations,  weddin's,  and  chris- 
tenings. Well !  I  bought  the  horse  an'  it  cost 
mo  more  than  1  ezpicted,  so  there  I  stood  with- 
out a  penny  in  my  pocket  after  I  paid  the  deal- 
«>r.  It  rained  oats  an'  doga,  an'  as  1  am  so  poor 
I  can't  afford  a  great-ooat,  I  got  wet  to  the  skin 
i'  less  than  djb  tune.  There  ye  were,  scores  o' 
ye  i'  the  public  houses  with  the  winders  up 
that  sU  the  world  might  see  ye  a  ateln'  an' 
dhrinkin'  as  if  it  was  for  a  wager ;  an'  there 
wasn't  one  o'  ye  had  the  graoe  to  ask  Father 
Front  iia'  ye  got  a  mouth  i'  yer  faoe?  An' 
there  I  might  ha'  stood  i'  the  rain  until  this 
blissid  hour  (that  is  auppoBin'  it  had  continued 
Tainin'  until  now)  if  I  hadn't  been  pioked  up 
by  Mr.  Mun  Roche  o'  Kildinan — an  honest 
^ntMman  an'  an  hospitable  man  I  must  say 
tl^o'  he  is  a  Protestant.  He  took  me  home 
with  him  an'  there  to  yer  etarnal  disgrace,  ve 
willaiDK,  I  got  as  full  as  a  tick— an'  Mun  Soche 
Iisd  to  send  me  home  in  his  own  carriafre, 
which  is  an  ererlastiog  shame  to  alt  o'  ye  who 
beloiur  to  the  true  Churoh. 

'*  Now,  I  ask,  which  has  oartied  out  this 
tixt !  Ye,  who  aid  not  i^ve  me  even  a  poor 
tumbler  o'  punch  at  Bartlemy,  or  Mun  Boohe 
who  took  me  home  an'^  filled  me  with  the  best 
Atein'  an*  dhrinkin',  an'  sint  me  to  my  own 
house  afther  that  in  his  own  il^ant  carriage  ? 
"Who  best  fulfilled  the  Scriptur  f  Who  lint  to 
the  Lord  by  givin'  to  the  poor  olargy  T 

Komember  a  time  will  come  when  I  must 
^ive  HQ  aooonnt  o'  ye  t  What  can  I  say  thin  f 
Von't  I  have  to  hang  down  my  head  in  shame 
on  yer  account!  'Pon  my  oonscieoce,  it 
wouln't  much  surprise  me,  unless  ye  greatly 
rniod  yer  WAys^  if  Mun  Boche  an'  you  won't 
lisve  to  change  places  on  that  oocasioD— he  to 
ait  along  side  o'  me,  as  a  friend  who  bad 
Chrated  the  poor  clargy  well  1'  this  world,  an' 
ye  in  a  sartin  place,  which  I  won't  particularly 
mlntion  now,  ei:cept  to  hint  that  its  precious 
little  frost  and  snow  je'll  have  in  it ;  but  quite 
tbo  revarse.  However,  it's  never  too  late  to 
mind ;  an'  I  hope  by  tbis  day  week  it'e  quite 
aaother  story  1*11  have  to  till  o*  ye  all." 

Mr.  Arthur  SoUivan,  from  whom  we  look 
for  a  really  fine  opera  one  of  these  di^,  is  at 
present  baaking  under  It^'a  blae  skies.  But 
lie  is  at  work  withal.  He  has  an  Italiaa  piece 
in  hand. 

Our  late  M.  P.  for  Falmouth,  Mr.  Eastwick, 
a  great  authority  on  Indian  affairs,  is  just  now 
liusily  engaged  in  our  Eastern  empire  in  gath- 
ering ap  materials  for  some  hand-books  on  the 
three  presidencies,  which  Mr.  Murray  has  com- 
missioned bim  to  write.  It  is  well  that  Mr. 
"Kastwlok  has  taken  to  the  pen  again,  for, 
though  an  exeorable  speaker,  he  is  an  excel- 
l«Dt  writer. 

Mr.  MaddisoD  Morton,  the  velerui  author 
of  "  Box  and  Cox,"  has  chosen  a  strange  title 
Tor  his  forthcoming  Haymatket  comedy.  It 
'Will  be  called  "  Chaff,"  but  doubtless  there 
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will  be  far  more  than  one  grain  of  wheat  in  it. 
I  don't  think  I  have  mentioned,  by-the-way, 
that  Tom  Taylor  is  also  writing  a  play  for  the 
Haypiarket.  He  is,  howevur ;  and  he  is  writ- 
ing it  especially  for  Miss  Neilson. 

Both  the  Strand  and  Gaiety  are  closed — 
for  redeooratiou.  But,  in  a  very  few  days, 
they'll  be  opened  again,  when  Mr.  Charles 
MathflWi — ^who,  though  seventy-two,  is  as  live- 
ly as  a  youth  of  twenty— wilt  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  latter,  and  a  new  opira-bo^ff't  by 
two  rising  young  playwrights,  Measrs.  F,  Hay 
and  F.  W.  Green,  will  be  produced  at  the  for- 
mer. 

Mr.  Henry  Cromie,  who  must  have  Chau- 
cer's works  at  his  fingers'  ends,  as  it  were,  has 
just  undertaken  another  arduous  task.  Hav- 
ing completed,  for  the  Chaucer  Society,  his 
"  List  of  Chaucer's  Rhymes  in  the  Canterbnty 
Tales,"  he  has  now  set  about  compiling,  for 
the  same  society,  an  index  of  all  the  names  of 
the  places  and  people  mentioned  and  the  sub- 
jects dwelt  on  and  alluded  to  in  the  tales  in 
question. 

The  queen  of  soiig,  Madame  Adelina  Patti, 
is  ooming  among  us  again.  She  u  on  the  point 
of  landing,  as  1  write,  from  Dieppe.  Hard 
work  ia  before  her.  At  Bristol  she  has  to 
sing,  at  Brighton  she  has  also  to  eing,  and  in 
London  she  has  to  lay  tho  foundation-stone  of 
a  new  tiiroat  and  ear  hospital. 

Two  of  onr  best-known  authors  hnve  been 
writing  to  the  newspapers  within  the  last  few 
days— Charles  Reade  and  E.  H.  Home,  of 
"farthing  epic"  fame.  Mr.  Home  rushes 
into  print  to  express  his  opinion  that  Captain 
Wobb,  the  swimmer,  should  bo  made  a  knight; 
Mr.  Beade  does  ditto  in  order  to  defend  Colo- 
nel Baker,  of  indecent-assault  infamy.  Inci- 
dentally we  learn  from  the  latter's  letter  that 
he  is  wont  to  keep  a  written  record  of  crimi- 
nal oases,  a  diaoloaure  which  will  not  surprise 
those  of  his  readers  who  have  perused  bis 
"Never  too  late  to  mend." 

I  met  Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon  the  otiier  morning 
as  he  was  foHowiug  Dr.  Johnson's  famous 
example— taking  "  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street." 
He  had  just,  he  told  me  in  bis  ever-hearty 
way,  returned  from  France,  where  an  agree- 
able surprise  had  awaited  him.  Happening  to 
go  into  a  Paris  bookseller's  shop,  he  saw  a 
French  translation  that  he  wotted  not  of,  of 
his  Christmas-story, "  The  King  of  No-Land." 
It  was  the  last  copy  that  dealer  in  books  had, 
but  he  had  sold  many  oopies,  he  went  on ;  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  the  merits 
of  the  Ule.  The  author  of  "  Qrif,"  of  course, 
listened  smilingly,  but  went  away  without 
either  making  his  identity  known  or  buying 
the  volume.  "  'Twould  hare  been  a  pity,  you 
know,  Williams,"  he  remarked,  slyly,  "to 
have  prevented  somebody  having  the  pleaanre 
of  reading  it." 

Mr.  John  Baldwin  Buckstone,  tbo  veteran 
author-actor,  is  one  of  the  moat  foi^etful  of 
men  ;  indeed,  he  is  almost  as  absent-minded  as 
Sydney  Smith  himself.  A  very  characteristic 
aneodote  regardingbim  has  just  cropped  up.  It 
appears  that  some  years  ago,  when  Mr.  B.  was 
in  that  smokiest  of  Scotch  ciUes,  Glasgow,  his 
son  introdnoed  him  to  a  Mr.  Albert  Smith, 
a  civil -en^neer,  as  an  old  acquaintance. 
"  Don't  you  remember  my  friend  Mr,  Smith, 
you  know!"  "  Smith  —  Smith  I "  muttered 
the  aged  comedian;  "I've  heard  that  name  be- 
fore." "  Why,  father,"  said  the  son,  "  it's 
Mr.  Albert  Smith."  "  Albert  Smith— Albert 
Smith  1  Bless  my  soul  I  do  yon  say  bo  f  I 
thought  I  had — er— buried  poor  Albert — er — 
twelve  years  ago— er — in  Eensal  Green  Ceme- 
tery 1" 

Will  Wilusiu. 


THE  introductory  notice  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
shaw's  inaugural  address  before  the  Brit- 
ish Association,  which  appeared  in  the  Joub- 
iTAL  of  last  week,  closed  with  a  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  Egyptians  probably  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  steel.  We  now  return  to  the  review 
of  this  paper,  aeleeUng  from  the  many  &ctB 
here  collected  such  as  will  prove  most  Inter- 
esting to  the  reader,  and  best  serve  to  illua- 
trate  the  character  of  the  whole  address.  As 
in  Egypt  the  art  of  building  in  stone  bad 
reached  the  greatest  perfection  five  thousand 
years  ago,  so  in  Mesopotamia  the  art' of  build- 
ing with  brick,  the  only  available  material  in 
that  country,  was  in  an  equally  advanced  state 
some  ten  centuries  later.  The  stability  of  this 
ancient  brickwork  may  be  best  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  as 
common  on  tbo  bricks  of  many  modem  towns 
in  Persia  as  it  was  in  Babylon,  the  old  briok 
walls  having  been  demolished  simply  to  ftar* 
nishmaterialforthemodemstnictares.  Asil' 
luatrathig  the  labor  bestowed  on  these  wmrks, 
it  is  said  that  the  mound  of  Koynnjik  alone 
contained  fourteeu  and  one-half  million  toaa 
of  briok,  representing  the  labor  of  ton  thou- 
sand men  for  twelve  years !  The  palace  of 
Sennacherib,  which  stood  on  the  mound,  was 
probably  tho  largest  over  built  by  any  one  mon- 
arch. It  contained  more  than  two  miles  of 
walls,  paneled  with  alabaster  slabs.  Herodo- 
tus states  that  in  the  construction  of  one  of 
his  palaces  this  monarch  employed  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  men.  Passing  from 
these  orohiteotanl  wonders  to  those  more  iu- 
timately  related  to  engineering  science,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  extended  system  of  IrrlgSr- 
tion-works  eonstroeted  by  theEgyptians,  Mea- 
opotamians,  and  other  auuent  people.  Egypt 
was  probably  far  better  irrigated  in  the  days  of 
the  Pharaohs  than  it  is  now,  and  as  this  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  aid 
of  maps  and  surveys,  it  is  evident  that  at  that 
day  surveying  and  its  kindred  branches  were 
understood  and  practised.  Lake  Mceris,  in 
Egypt,  was  on  artificial  reservoir  made  by  one 
of  fne  Pharaohs,  and  supplied  by  the  flood- 
waters  of  the  Nile.  It  wss  one  hundred  and 
fifty  square  miles  in  extent,  and  was  retained 
by  a  bank  or  dam  sixty  yards  wide  and  ten 
feet  high,  which  bank,  though  now  in  ruins, 
cask  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles. 
While  the  greater  number  of  the  ancient  ca- 
nals were  made  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
others  aerved  also  for  navigation.  One  of 
these  was  traced  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
from  Hit,  on  the  Euphrates,  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  a  distance  of  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred miles.  A  kindred  subject  of  more  direct 
interest  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  drain- 
age. Twenty-three  centuries  ago  the  city  of 
Agrigontum  possessed  a  system  of  sewers, 
which,  on  account  of  their  size,  were  deemed 
worthy  of  mention  by  Dlodorus,  and  it  was 
two  centuries  earlier  than  this  that  the  weU- 
known  Cloaca  Uazima  was  built  as  part  of  the 
drunage  system  of  Some.  Thepalace^nouQds 
of  Nimroud  and  Babylon  were  built  over  great 
vaulted  dndns,  as  were  also  the  brick  mounds 
of  Chaldea.  Following  these  statements  are 
others  of  a  like  character,  referring  to  the  more 
familiar  facta  regarding  the  Roman  roads,  aque- 
ducts, etc.,  alter  noUoing  which,  the  writer  en- 
ters the  departments  of  invention  and  applied 
aoienoe.  Extended  reference  is  made  to  the 
steam-engine,  weaving-machines,  steamships, 
and  eleotrio  telegraph.   TbefoUowing  state- 
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m«n£  rogarding  the  illuBtrioua  Dr.  Lardner's 
opialoa  of  ooean  ateamBhipg  may  be  comfort- 
ing to  the  disciples  of  Keely,  vho  still  have 
faith  in  the  motor,  "  science  to  the  contrary 
notvitbstanding."  Referring  to  Dr.  Lardner, 
the  writer  continaes:  '*lt  13  not  more  than 
forty  years  since  one  of  our  scientiflo  men, 
and  an  able  one,  too,  deolared,  at  a  meeting 
of  this  Association,  that  no  steamboat  would 
ever  cross  the  Atlantic,  founding  his  state- 
ment on  the  impracticability,  in  bis  view,  of  a 
steamboat  carrying  enough  coal  pro&tabty  for 
the  voyage.  Tet,  aooD  after  tMa  Btatemeat 
Was  made,  the  SIriaa  steamed  from  Briatol  to 
IVew  York  to  sereoteen  days." 

It  may  aafely  be  asserted  that  to  no  scien- 
tiflo ezpeditioD  baa  there  been  accorded  a 
greater  measnre  of  popular  favor  and  good 
will  than  to  that  which  has  now  entered  the 
polar  re^pons.  From  the  ontset  we  have  en- 
deavored to  inform  oar  readers  fully  as  to  the 
extent  and  oharaoter  of  the  scientiflo  prepara- 
tions, the  duties  of  the  officers,  and  the  efforts 
that  bad  been  made  to  secure  effloient  service. 
As  yet,  hovaver,  nothing  has  been  siUd  of  the 
plans  devised  for  makinf;  the  many  hours  of 
Idleness  pass  pleasantly  and  profitably  away. 
And  yet  these  preparations  seem  to  have  been 
as  eomplete  as  thosa  relating  to  die  labora  of 
the  party.  A  oorreipondent  to  the  London 
Dooly  Telegraph  who  sooompanied  the  explor- 
ers as  far  as  Diaoo,  retaming  thence  on  the 
Valorous,  notioea  these  plans  for  polar  amuse- 
ments as  follows :  "  There  will  be  no  want 
either  of  occnpstion  or  amusement  in  the  long 
darkness  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  that  the  explorers  must  encounter.  The 
magnetic  observator/  has  been  taken  oat  in 
pieoea  from  England,  with  do  iron  in  any 
part,  and  a  copper  stove  has  been  supplied  for 
it.  This  wooden  edifice  will  be  erected  on 
abore,  if  tlw  ship  saooeeds  in  finding  winter 
qnarten  in  a  harbor,  and  there  wiU  be  another 
obaervatory  for  the  aatronomioal  obaervationa. 
ThoB  tha  soientifie  staJT  will  be  steadily  at 
work  through  the  winter,  while  the  inetrue- 
tion  and  amusement  of  officers  and  men  will 
be  fnlly  provided  for.  There  will  be  schools 
forteacbing  navigation  and  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  A  larga  collection  of  excellent 
magic-Iantem  slides  furnishes  the  meai&  of 
illustrating  lectures  on  astronomy,  as  well  as 
popular  tales  and  anecdotes.  The  expedition 
is  rich  in  musical  talent,  and  each  ship  has  a 
piano  and  a  harmonium.  Lieutenant  Aldriob 
is  aa  accomplished  pianist ;  Lieutenants  Hay 
and  Egerton  play  the  baqjo.  Lieutenant  Parr 
the  fiute,  and  there  is  a  talented  drum  and  fife 
band  on  the  lower  deok,  besidea  any  amount 
of  TOOal  mnsio  fore  and  aft.  Commander 
If  arkham,  with  Mr.  Egerton  as  a  oonfederate, 
vill  ^va  entertainments  of  niaf^.  and  leger-- 
demaln,  and  can  perform  all  oonjnring  tricks, 
from  the  magio  -  bottle  to  dark  thn«e»  and 
clairvoyance.  The  ^iatrionio  talent  is  also  in 
atrong  force  on  board  both  ships ;  many  prea- 
ents  of  dresses  and  properties  were  received, 
including  one  from  Ur.  Irving,  and  a  magnifl- 
oent  proscenium  has  been  painted  for  the 
Alert.  There  will  also  be  periodical  literature 
and  newspapers,  besides  printed  playbills  and 
notices,  the  printing  department  being  ably 
conducted  by  Lieutenant  Qiffard  and  Bobert 
Symona.  Nor  has  due  provision  for  anoh  fes- 
tive oocaaions  aa  birthdays  and  Chriatmastide 
been  fo^tten.  Fortunately,  aa  many  aa  seven 
Inrtbdaya  oooor  daring  the  long  winter  nighta, 
five  in  the  Alert  and  two  in  the  Disoovety. 
The  iroportanoe  of  the  duties  of  making  the 
winter  paaa  qniokly  and  pieaaantly  away,  by 
amusing  aa  well  as  employing  the  minda  of  all 


j  OQ  board  and  preventing  their  caring  for  the 
inevitable  hardships  and  sufferings,  as  well  as 
by  strictly  enforcing  the  proper  amount  of 
daily  exeroiae  and  the-M)bservanoe  of  sanitary 
regulations,  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and 
every  member  of  the  expedition,  by  cordially 
and  heartily  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
work,  will  each  in  hia  place  thus  secure  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  health  both  of 
mind  and  body.  It  ia  tbia  alone  that  can  in- 
sure that  elasticity  and  vigor  which,  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  is  deatined  to  carry  the  oroases 
of  St.  George  far  into  the  unknown  norths 
As  the  sun  liepna  to  approach  the  horiion  the 
grand  work  of  the  azpecUtioniriUeommanoe.*' 

Uhdkb  the  title  *'  Aatronomioal  Predio- 
tions,"  Professor  Daniel  Eirkwood  oontrib- 
Dtes  to  the  7H&ur«  a  tabulated  list  of  the  sev- 
eral phenomena  to  be  observed  in  the  heavens 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years.  From  this 
list,  which  includes  eclipaee,  with  solar  and 
lunar  oocultations,  transits,  comets,  and  star- 
ahoweni,  we  select  the  following  phenomena 
as  likely  to  attract  general  attention  in  this 
country :  On  the  28d  of  August,  1877,  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  moon  will  occur,  partly  visible 
in  the  United  States.  The  great  aatronomioal 
event  of  the  transit  of  Venns  will  occur  on  the 
6th  of  Deoemlwr,  1888,  and  will  be  visible  in 
the  United  States.  A  max  Imam  of  ann-apots 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  year  188S,  and  also 
the  return  of  the  oomet  of  181S,  whose  period 
was  estimated  at  seventy  years  and  eight 
months.  A  considerable  display  of  meteors 
may  be  expected  00  the  20th  of  April,  1884, 
and  a  total  eolipae  of  the  moon  will  occur  on 
the  4th  of  October.  In  February,  1886,  Win- 
neoke's  comet  will  return.  The  only  opportu- 
nity of  witneasing  a  total  eclipse  of  the  aun  on 
this  continent  during  the  century  will  occur  in 
Colorado,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1878.  That  part 
of  the  stream  of  November  meteors  whioh  pro- 
dnoed  the  showers  of  1787  and  18M  may  be 
j  expected  to  return  between  1886  and  1888.  A 
display  of  meteors  derived  from  Biela'a  oomet 
may  be  expected  about  November  Si,  189S. 
Oo  the  night  of  Daoember  27,  1898,  the  moon 
will  be  totally  eclipsed.  The  ma^dmum  dis- 
play of  Leonids  or  November  meteors  may  be 
expected  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  that 
month,  1899;  and  on  May  27,1900,  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  san  will  be  visible  in  Vii^inia. 
In  addition  to  these  phenomena  of  special  in- 
terest are  the  numerous  returns  of  the  smaller 
comets,  the  transits  of  Mercury,  and  several 
stellar  oooultationa.  A  review  of  the  Hat  will 
prove  of  special  aigniflcance  ft-om  the  fact  that 
the  astronomer  now  classes  the  meteor  among 
the  '*  man^able "  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  boldly  annoonces  the  periods  at  whioh 
the  coming  of  these  "  oeleatlal  rovm  "  may 
be  expected. 

Tki  table-tumblers  are  at  it  again,  and  this 

time  the  contest  has  resulted  in  a  challenge 
whioh  can  hardly  be  disregarded.  It  appears 
that  Colonel  Henry  S.  Olcott,  in  a  recently- 
publiahed  communication,  referred  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal  Club  as  one  who  "  hailed 
the  idea  of  annihilation,"  wittily  adding  that 
stud  member  was  "  seized  with  rapture  at  the 
sight  of  a  tray  of  snuffers  as  the  fitting  em- 
blem of  his  faitb."  This  charge  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  well  received  at  headqnar^ 
tera,  and  threememberaof  the  dab— one  phys- 
icist, one  physician,  and  one  lawyer — unite 
in  notonly  disclaiming,  on  behalf  of  the  cloh, 
any  spedal  sympathy  with  the  "anoffer- 
man,"  but,  what  is  of  mora  imptntanee,  In 
proving  that  the  "  nnspiritoal  members  "  have 
endeavored  in  vain  to  get  at  the  truths  of 
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spiritualism  by  "attested  fiwts."  lttpp«sn 
that  aome  years  ago  these  geDtlemea  vue 
oonstitated  a  special  committee  "  to  hiTetti- 
gate  spiritual  facta  and  phenomena  Tithiatbi 
city  and  vicinity,'*  and  thi*  is  ibeir  oonetn- 
sion,  namely,  that  so  far  as  tbej  hive  bete 
able  to  discover  they  find  no  "  spirit  bjpotbe- 
flis  "  needed  to  account  for  the  phenomcu 
observed,  eince  they  all  fall  quite  reidilj  un- 
der one  or  more  of  the  following  calegoriti: 
1.  Fraud;  S.  Illusion;  8.  Delnsioo;  i  Dii- 
ease.  "  If  any  man  or  woman,"  say  tb«  md- 
mittee,  can  produce  or  knows  of  phaion». 
na  tltat  they  will  aasert  upon  their  bonntluit 
they  beUeve  cannot  be  ao  reduced,  theudn- 
signed  will  give  auch  phenomena  aad  tli^ 
conditions  a  careful  and,  as  fiir  u  potuble,! 
scientiflo  investigation."  The  geutUtDenvlio 
thus  offer  their  services  are  Drs.Van  der  Vefde 
and  Marvin,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Wakemta,  ntd 
the  challenge  is  so  decided,  and  yet  iu  eosdi- 
tiona  so  just,  that  to  refuse  to  listen  will  phet 
the  unfortunate  spirits  in  a  very  aneoviiblt 
light  indeed. 

The  Soott-Monorieff  tramway-oar,  vbieb  ii 
worked  by  compressed  air,  was  recently  test- 
ed on  the  Govan  ft  Glasgow  Bui vay.  Then 
appear  to  have  been  three  trials ;  ia  the  int 
two  the  car  started  with  a  pressnre  io  ib  «*• 
ervoir  of  tfaree  hundred  pounds  to  the  iquR 
inch,  which  pressure,  in  the  third  Uritl,«» 
reduced  to  two  hundred  pounds.  Thecsrvu 
said  to  be  readily  ooDtrolled,  its  speed  in- 
creased  or  diminished  at  will,  the  openboni 
of  starting,  stopping,  reversing,  etc,  being 
performed  with  ease.  Furthermore,  ths-eai- 
mated  oost  per  mite  was  one  and  onfr-hilT 
cents,  or  one-flfth  that  of  horse-pover.  All 
this  we  give  on  the  authority  of  the  fsfiiii 
Meehanio,  and  yet  we  hesitate  to  accept  ih 
facts  without  a  more  complete  veriflotUonof 
them.  The  en|^neeriii|r  and  meohaMcal  pn^ 
lems,  which  are  here  briefly  annoniKcd  h 
clearly  solved,  are  those  to  which  tbetftn- 
tion  of  mechanios  and  inventors  fast  beat  ^ 
reoted  for  yean,  and  it  la  hard^  cn4itib<t 
that  an  invention  whioh  nuyrevolntioBiKMr 
street-car  system  has  been  thus  quietly  pt^ 
fected  and  applied.  We  shall  await wilhinlCT- 
est  any  further  information  —  the  only 
scription  now  at  band  being  that  "tlieTchi- 
ole  resembles  an  ordinary  oar,  but  i<  >  ilf^' 
higher,  the  reservoir  of  air  b^ng  (siried  « 
the  roof." 

Wb  learn  from  Nature  that  an  inta«ti>l 
geological  discovery  has  been  reeentiy  iM* 
during  excavations  for  ft  new  tidal  * 
the  Surrey  Commercial  Docka.  On  pesetnt 
ing  some  six  feet  below  the  surftce,  tlie  wnk- 
men  everywhere  came  aerosa  a  snbtentw"' 
forest-bed,  oonslsting  of  peat  with  troaki 
trees,  for  the  most  part  still  standing  eT«L 
AH  are  of  the  species  still  inhabiting  Briuio'. 
the  oak,  alder,  and  willow,  are  apparently  nK* 
abundant.  The  trees  are  not  mineraliiei  ^ 
retain  their  vegetable  character,  exoej* 
they  are  thoroughly  saturated  with  water.  1^ 
the  peat  are  found  large  bones,  which  hi" 
been  determined  as  thoae  of  the  gr«t 
OS  {Bob  primigewut).  Freah-water  shell*  «< 
also  found.  No  doubt  ia  entertained  that  lb 
bed  thus  exposed  is  a  oontinnation  of  tbt  ta 
buried  forest,  of  wide  extent,  which  has  onK»- 
eral  recent  occasions  been  brought  to  the  day- 
light on  both  sides  of  the  Thamea,  nolsbly  * 
Walthamatow,  in  the  year  1889,  in  ewavattaj 
for  the  East  London  Water-works;  at  PIu"" 
atead,  in  188a-'83,  in  making  the  soatbern 
fall  sewer;  and  a  few  -weeks  since  at  Ve?:- 
minster,  on  the  site  of  the  new  Aqaarioni  sue 
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winter  Garden.  In  eoob  instanoe  the  fttrest- 
bed  U  fonnd  burled  beneatb  the  ouirsh-cbty, 
showing  tbat  the  land  baa  sank  below  the 
tidal  level  since  tbe  forest  flouiiahed. 

H.  Ckoil,  a.  French  engineer,  hue  Invented 
a  new  procesR  of  making  bread,  which  boa 
been  approved  b;  the  Minister  of  War,  and 
will  be  adopted  in  the  French  army.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  method  is  to  retain  an 
inoreased  per  cent,  of  the  nutritive  properties 
of  the  grain,  and  tbe  general  prooeas  ma^  be 
ihiu  dworibed:  Tbe  uagroand  grain  is  first 
Bleeped  in  water,  after  which  it  is  placed  in 
revolving  oylindeis,  hj  which  it  is  deprived 
of  its  outer  husk,  which  oont^e  but  four  or 
five  per  cent,  of  nntrimettt.  The  grains  are 
tban  softened  by  forming  them  into  a  thin 
sponge,  and  keeping  them  for  a  space  of  six 
to  eight  hours  at  a  temperature  of  77*  Fahr. 
They  are  tiien  eruahed  under  rollers,  and 
made  into  dough,  with  aalt  and  water,  as  usual. 
By  avoiding  the  grinding  and  wetting  process- 
es, it  is  believed  tliat  twenty  per  cent,  of  nutri- 
ment is  saved,  and  thus  tbo  grain  that  would 
make  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounda  of 
bread  in  the  ordinary  way,  will  by  this  new 
prooeas  make  what  is  equivalent  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounda. 

OwuTS  to  the  misplacement  of  a  det^mal 
point,  we  were  permitted,  in  our  paper  on 
"Tbe  Clinical  Thermoacope,"  last  week,  to 
state  thai  "mental  exertion  raises  the  tem- 
perature from  2.5"  to  6'."  '  The  reader  will 
please  make  the  correction  to  "  .26*  to  .5°." 


tscelliinji: 


yonewoBTBT  TBiiras  qlsasbd  sere 

Aim  THERE, 

lilROM  an  article  in  the  Oenileman^t  Maga- 
tine  on  the  Carmelites,  the  most  ancient 
monastic  ordfer  in  Christendom,  we  copy  a  de- 
scription of  the  habits  of  the  brethren — 
which  Is  rendered  the  more  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  to  this  order  the  distinguished 
Pdre  Hyacinthe  belonged :. 

The  dress  of  tbe  Carmelites,  though  in  a 
certain  degree  picturesque,  is  cumbersome  in 
tbe  extreme.  It  consists  of  a  coarse  brown 
habit  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  fastened  by  a 
leathern  girdle  round  the,  wust,  from  which 
depends  the  usual  string  of  beads,  called  a 
"rosary;"  over  this  falls  the  scapular,  near- 
ly aa  long  as  tbe  habit,  before  and  behind, 
and  above  tbe  soapalar  is  worn  the  circular 
tippet  and  cowl,  termed  tbe  "  capuchin." 
When  fully  dressed  the  monk  alno  wears  a 
thick  white  cloak  and  hood,  in  which  the 
brown  oowl  is  inserted  as  a  lining ;  and  when 
walking  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  convent 
he  wears  a  huge  black  tombren^  which  gives 
a  grotesque  dignity  to  the  whole.  It  is  ftom 
tbe  white  oloak  and  hood  just  desotibed  tbat 
the  Carmelite  derives  his  name  of  "  White- 
ftiar." 

The  rate  of  life  of  this  ancient  order  pre- 
aente  to  the  casual  inspection  of  a  worldly 
eye  an  aspect  of  revolting  severity;  this  is, 
however,  more  apparent  than  real.  Kigbt 
months  of  the  year  are  devoted  to  fasting, 
aad  on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  through- 
ont  tbe  year  pertoaal  diidpUnt  (self-inflicted), 
for  tbe  space  of  one  "  lliserere,"  is  compul- 
sory upon  every  member  of  the  oomnmnity. 
The  inatmmeat  of  ocffrection— called  in  monk- 


ish parlance  a  *'  discipline  "  —  is  a  terrible 
weapon  when  med  by  a  powerful  band  upon 
the  bare  flesh.  It  is  composed  of  flne  whip- 
cord beantiftilly  twisted  into  a  handle  about  a 
foot  long,  from  which  depend  six  or  eight 
tuils,  flnished  at  the  ends  in  artistically-worked 
kootii.  Sometimes  wire  is  interwoven  with 
the  cord,  and,  by  special  permission  of  supe- 
riors, little  steel  points  are  inserted  into  the 
ends  of  the  ttuls.  On  the  evenings  appointed 
for  the  infliction  of  the  discipline,  the  breth- 
ren assemble  in  the  oratory  of  the  convent, 
or  in  some  place  devoted  to  the  purpose,  and 
tbe  windows  aud  doors  having  been  carefully 
fastened  and  covered,  so  that  no  vagrant  ray 
of  light  may  enter  at  an  inopportune  moment, 
all  range  themselves  round  tbe  obamber,  dia- 
eipline  in  lund,  and  the  prior,  or  other  supe- 
rior monk,  commences  the  pre&tory  prayers. 
Presently,  at  a  given  ngnal,  the  lights  are  ex- 
tinguished, and  each  reli|^oua  prepares  to  use 
his  whip.  For  this  purpose  tbe  shirt  of  the 
habit  is  drawn  over  the  head,  and  the  loose 
flannel  drawers  beneath  unfastened,  and  suf- 
fered to  fall  about  the  hips :  all  is  then  ready. 
Suddenly  a  whizzing  sound  disturbs  the  atr 
of  tbo  room;  a  dull  thud  upon  tbe  naked 
flesh,  followed  by  the  broken  voice  of  tbe 
prior  commencing  the  penitential  psalm,  gives 
the  signal  to  commence;  and  immediately 
there  is  a  sound  as  of  a  score  of  flails  thrasb- 
ingnpon  a  granary-floor,  while  a  chorus  of 
agonised  voioes  roaring  out  the  SCiserere  at- 
test, by  their  peooliar  empliasis,  the  vigor  with 
which  each  monk  la  scourging  his  ovm  unfor- 
tunate body.  As  the  psalm  is  hurried  over 
voice  and  band  fail,  and  there  is  a  ^gh  of  In- 
tense relief  throughout  tbe  asaembly  as  the 
prior,  by  an  exhaustive  effort,  yells  out  the 
last  words  of  the  psalm.  After  a  sufficient 
pause,  to  allow  of  the  dress  being  adjusted, 
the  light  is  readmitted,  and  after  a  short  flnal 
prayer  each  monk  departs  in  silence  to  his 
own  cell. 

In  addition  to  this  rongh  discipline,  the  Car- 
melite rule  commands  the  total  abstinence  from 
flesh  of  every  animal,  and  forbids  the  removal  of 
the  habit  forany  purpose  except  that  of  changing 
the  miduHilothing}  1^ns,themonk  Is  obUged 
to  sleep  in  his  olothes  upon  a  bare  board,  with 
a  pillow  for  his  head,  and  a  rug  or  blanket  for 
his  feet. 

The  ddly  routine  of  the  Carmelite  llfb  is 
much  as  follows:  The  brethren  rise  at  five 
A.  M.  all  the  year  round,  and  immediately  as- 
semble in  the  choir,  where  they  kneel  in  si- 
lence for  an  hour  of  mental  prayer,  at  the  con- 
olasion  of  which  the  lay-brotbers  leave  the 
choir  to  proceed  to  their  several  employments, 
while  the  clerics  and  choir-brothers  commence 
to  chant  the  first  office  of  the  day,  which  con- 
sists of  the  four  cauonical  hours  '*  Prime," 
"  Tierce,"  "  Sext,"  and  '*  None."  Tho  chant 
used  on  such  occasions  U  nothing  but  a  high- 
pitdted  monotone,  with  a  long  drawl  upon  the 
lost  word  of  each  phrase,  without  the  slight- 
est vestige  of  a  oadenoe,  which,  though  solemn 
and  effective  on  being  beard  for  the  flrst  time, 
becomes  In  a  little  wldle  insufferably  weari- 
some. At  the  concluaion  of  this  office,  the  fa- 
thers pti^pare  to  celebrate  their  several  masses, 
at  one  or  other  of  which  the  rest  of  tbe  com- 
munity assists.  Three  times  a  week,  or  often- 
er  at  the  discretion  of  the  superior,  tbe  breth- 
ren who  are  not  qualified  to  celebrate  mass 
receive  the  sacrament  either  publicly  in  the 
church,  or  in  the  choir.  After  the  daily  masses, 
the  fathers  and  choir-brethren  retire  to  their 
studies  or  other  imposed  duties  until  eleven 
o'clock,  when  the  flrst  meal  of  the  day  ia  tak- 
en. Before  proceeding  to  dinner  the  breth- 
ren sBsemble  in  the  choir,  and,  after  ehan^g 


several  prayers  and  psalms,  march  in  proces- 
sion, still  chanting,  to  the  rsfectoty,  where, 
after  mnch  more  tdumting,  and  many  twist- 
ings  and  turnings,  and  diven  low  bows,  they 
file  off  right  and  left  to  thehr  places  at  the  ta- 
ble. During  the  repast  a  monk  reads  aloud 
either  from  the  Scriptures,  or  from  the"UveB 
of  the  Saints." 

Many  tedious  and  minute  ceremonies  have 
to  be  observed  by  the  scrupulous  Carmelite  in 
the  oonduot  of  his  meal.  He  must  hold  his 
knife  and  fork,  or  spoon,  in  one  particular 
fashion,  bis  drinking-cup,  which  baa  two  han- 
dles, must  be  clasped  by  both  hands  when 
it  is  raised  to  the  mouth,  and  the  napkin 
which  lies  by  tbe  side  of  bis  plate  must  be 
disposed  about  the  body  in  a  peculiar  fiisbion, 
a  fidlore  in  any  of  theae  particulars  exposing 
the  delinquent  to  a  reprimand  and  a  pnUio 
penance. 

It  is  also  de  riffwar  that  the  monk  who  is 
the  flrst  to  finish  his  meal  should  leave  bis 
seat  at  the  table,  and,  having  thrown  himself 
upon  his  knees  before  the  prior,  solicit  a  pub- 
lic penance ;  the  reason  of  which  rule  is  not 
evident,  unless  it  be  designed  to  enhance  the 
«i^oyment  of  the  others  who  have  not  been 
so  hasty  in  their  operations. 

The  penances  given  on  these  occasions  are 
sufficiently  humiliating  and  ludicrous.  Upon 
a  signal  f^om  the  prior,  the  penitent  will  pros- 
trate himself  before  ^aoh  of  his  brethren  in 
turn,  aud  present  his  cheek  to  be  soundly 
boxed;  or  he  will  throw  himself  upon  bis 
knees  and  kiss  the  foet  of  the  rest  of  tiie  com- 
munity, audf  aa  the  Oarmellte  goes  with  naked 
feet,  uid  washes  them  upon  occasions  of  cere- 
mony only,  the  latter  penance  is  much  more 
severe  than  the  former.  Another  favorite  pun- 
ishment is  to  cause  the  penitent  to  make  a 
spread-eagle  of  himself  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  door,  so  tbat  every  member  of  the  com- 
mumty  may  step  upon  him  in  coming  in  or 
in  going  out.  Should  a  monk  be  so  unhappy 
as  to  break  any  article  of  bis  dinner-service, 
he  is  condemned  to  leave  his  dinner,  and  stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  refectory  bearing  the  frag- 
ments of  crockery  in  a  little  basket  round  bis 
neck. 

The  flrst  meal  of  the  day  eonsiats  of  three 
dUshas :  a  pottage  of  beans  or  lentils,  fish,  and 
e^  variously  and  daliidoQaly  cooked,  with 
bread  ad  Ubi^m.  For  drink,  there  is  strong 
ale  (in  England  and  ether  beer-drinking  coun- 
tries) aud  red  wine,  generous  in  quali^  and 
quantity. 

Atter  dinner,  as  this  meal  may  be  called, 
the  brethren  retire  for  an  hour's  fietta,  and 
then  resume  their  several  occupations  till  ves- 
pers. Shortly  after  vespers  and  compline  are 
sung,  the  community  kneel  again  for  an  hour's 
meditation  or  mental  prayer,  and  then  march 
in  the  aame  order  and  with  the  same  ceremo- 
nies as  before  to  supper.  This  meal  is  more 
important  than  the  earlier  one,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  now  the  saperior  passes  his  strictures  upon 
the  various  members  of  the  commaiUtT' 
may  have  been  remiss  in  their  duties  during 
the  dsy.  It  is  the  du^  (and,  alas  I  very  often 
the  pleasura)  of  the  superior  to  humiliate  his 
monks  in  every  possible  way  (especially  tbe 
younger  brethren  and  tbe  novices)  in  order  to 
destroy  any  notions  of  spiritual  pride  or  self- 
esteem  that  might  hinder  their  progress  to 
perfection ;  hence  he  will  a.SeQt  to  find  fault 
with  great  stemnesa  when,  perhaps,  there  may 
be  no  room  for  any  thing  but  approbation. 

At  this  meal,  also,  the  master  of  the  novices 
makes  public  complidnt  of  the  weaknesses  of 
hia  pupils,  which  he  does  upon  his  knees  be- 
fore the  superior  In  the  centre  of  the  refsotorr. 
ImmecUatefy  on  hearing  his  name  msntlonedf 
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tbe  onlpiit  leaves  his  plww  at  the  table  aad 
remains  kneeliag  by  tbe  aide  of  bU  aoonser 
until  seoteuce  is  psssed.  He  mnat  never  think 
of  defending  himself,  for  that  woald  nrgue  on 
amount  of  self-esteem  sufflcient  to  shook  the 
whole  community ;  and,  thoiii^h  the  clisrge 
arise  out  of  a  mistake  on  the  port  of  tbe  ao- 
ouser,  and  tbe  proof  of  its  falsity  be  to  hand, 
the  viotim  must  oot  adduce  it,  bnt  receive 
cheerfully  and  silently  the  punisbmeDt  awarded 
him  by  his  superior.  It  is  also  competent  at 
this  time  for  any  monk  to  make  oomplalnt  of 
the  abortoomings  of  a  brother^  who  likewise 
is  forbidden  to  defend  himself,  and  thoa  an 
oppoitoni^  is  ^ven  to  petty  spite  and  malice 
(which  win  find  a  borne  even  in  the  most  aano- 
tiflad  bosoms)  to  wreak  itself  upon  its  enemies. 

In  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "  Recollec- 
tions of  Writers,"  Mrs.  Mary  CowdeD  Clarke 
gives  nn  interesting  description  of  an  inter- 
view with  Coleridge : 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  tUs  last-named 
(ISai)  year  that  X  first  beheld  Samoel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  It  was  on  the  East  Cliff  at  Bams- 
gate.  He  was  contemplating  the  sea  under 
its  most  attractive  aspect:  In  a  dazzling  sun, 
with  sailing  clouds  that  drew  tbeir  purple 
shadows  over  its  bright-green  floor,  and  a 
merry  breeze  of  snffloieot  prevalence  to  emboss 
each  wave  with  a  silvery  foam.  He  might 
possibly  have  composed  upon  the  occasion  one 
of  the  most  philosophical,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  enchanting,  of  his  fugitive  reflec- 
tions, which  he  has  entitled  Youth  and 
Age ; "  for  in  it  he  speaks  of  "  airy  cliffs  aud 
glittering  sands,"  and — 

"  or  those  trim  akUb,  unknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar. 

That  fter  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide." 

As  be  had  no  companion,  I  desired  to  pay  my 
respeota  to  one  of  the  moat  extraordinnry — 
and,  indeed,  In  hia  department  of  geninn,  ^ 
most  extrsordinaiy  man  of  bis  i^.  And,  be- 
ing poasessed  of  a  talisman  for  aeouting  his 
oonsidenition,  I  introduoed  myself  as  a  iriend 
aad  admirer  of  Charles  Lamb.  Thia  pass- 
word was  sufficient,  and  [  fonnd  Mm  immedi- 
ately talking  to  me  in  the  bland  and  tVaok 
tones  of  B  standing  acquaintance.  A  poor  girl 
bad  that  morning  thrown  herself  from  tbe 
pier-head  in  a  pang  of  despair,  fVom  having 
been  betrayed  by  a  villain.  He  alluded  to  the 
event,  and  went  on  to  denounce  tbe  morality 
of  the  age  that  will  hound  from  tbe  commu- 
nity the  reputed  weaker  subject,  and  continue 
to  reoeive  him  who  has  wronged  ber.  He 
■greed  with  me  that  that  question  never  will 
be  adjn*^  hnt  by  the  women  themselves. 
Justice  wUl  continue  in  abeyance  so  long  as 
tiiey  visit  with  severity  the  errors  of  their  own 
sex  and  tolerate  those  of  ours.  He  then  dl- 
vei^ed  to  the  great  mysteries  of  lifb  and  death, 
and  branched  away  to  the  snblimer  question — 
tbe  immortality  of  the  soul.  Here  be  spread 
tbe  sail-broad  vans  of  his  wonderAil  imafiina- 
tion,  and  soared  away  with  an  eagle  flight, 
and  with  an  eagle  eye,  too,  compassing  the 
efl'ulgenoe  of  his  great  argameut,  ever  and 
anon  stooping  within  my  own  sparrow's 
range,  and  then  glancing  away  again,  and  ca- 
reering through  the  trackless  fields  of  ethereal 
metaphysics.  And  thus  he  continued  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  never  pausing  for  an  instant 
except  to  catch  his  breath  (whioh,  in  tbe  heat 
of  hia  teeming  mind,  he  did  like  a  school-boy 
repeating  by  rote  hia  task),  and  gave  utter- 
ance to  some  of  tbe  grandest  thosghts  I  ever 
lieard  from  the  month  of  man.  His  Ideas,  em- 


bodied in  words  of  purest  eloquence,  flew  about 
my  ears  like  drifts  of  snow.  He  was  like  a 
cataract  filling  aud  rushing  over  my  penny- 
vinl  capacity.  I  could  only  gasp  and  bow 
my  head  in  acknowledgment.  He  required 
from  me  nothing  more  than  the  simple  recog- 
nition of  bis  discourse ;  and  so  he  went  on 
like  a  steam-engine — I  keeping  the  machine 
oiled  with  my  looks  of  pleasure,  while  he  sup- 
plied tbe  fuel :  and  that,  upon  the  same  theme 
too,  would  have  lasted  till  now.  What  would 
I  have  given  for  a  short-hand  report  of  that 
speeob  1  And  snob  was  the  habit  of  this  won- 
derftal  man.  Idkq  the  old  peripatedc  philos- 
ophers, be  walked  abottt,  pro^gally  scatter- 
ing wisdom,  sod  leaving  it  to  the  winds  of 
chance  to  waft  the  aeeds  into  a  genial  soil. 

My  first  saspidon  of  his  being  at  Sams- 
gate  bad  arisen  from  my  mother  observing 
that  she  had  heard  an  elderly  gentleman  in 
the  public  library,  who  looked  like  a  Dissent- 
ing minister,  talking  as  she  never  heard  man 
talk.  Like  his  own  Ancient  Mariner,"  when 
he  bad  once  fixed  your  eye  he  held  you  speli- 
bonnd,  and  you  were  oonstrained  to  listen  to 
bis  tale ;  you  must  have  been  more  powerful 
than  he  to  have  broken  tbe  charm ;  aud  I 
know  no  mnn  worthy  to  do  that.  He  did.  In- 
deed, answer  to  my  conception  of  a  man  of 
geoins,  for  his  mind  flowed  on  "  like  to  the 
Pontic  Sea,"  that  **  ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb.*' 
It  was  always  ready  for  action ;  like  the  bare, 
it  slept  with  its  eyes  open.  He  would  at  any 
^ven  moment  range  from  the  subtlest  and 
most  abstruse  question  in  metaphysics  to  tbe 
arebiteetaral  beauty  in  contrivanoe  of  a  flower 
of  tbe  field ;  and  the  gorgeousueas  of  his  im- 
agery would  increase  and  dilate  and  flash  forth 
such  coruscations  of  similes  and  startling  the- 
ories that  one  was  in  a  perpetual  aurora  bo- 
realis  of  fancy.  As  Haalitt  once  said  of  faim: 
*'  He  would  talk  on  forever,  and  you  wished 
him  to  talk  on  forever.  His  tboagbts  never 
seemed  to  come  with  labor  or  effort,  but  as  if 
borne  on  the  gusts  of  genius,  and  as  if  tbe 
wings  of  his  imagination  lifted  Urn  off  his 
feet."  This  ts  as  truly  as  poetical^  described. 
He  would  not  only  Olnstrate  a  theory  or  an  ar- 
gument with  a  sustained  and  superb  figure, 
but  in  pursuing  tbe  current  of  bis  thought  be 
would  bubble  up  with  a  sparkle  of  fancy  so 
fleet  and  brilliant  that  tbe  attention,  though 
startled  and  arrested,  was  net  broken.  He 


Would  throw  these  into  the  stream  of  Ui 
guments,  as  waifs  and  strays,  NotwithMukd- 
ing  his  wealth  of  language  and  prodi^oii 
power  in  amplification,  no  one,  I  tlunk  (as. 
less  it  were  Shakespeare  or  Bacon),  pouMted 
with  himself  equal  power  of  oondeoMtin. 
He  woald  frequently  comprise  the  elenuati 
of  a  noble  theorem  in  two  or  three  vordi; 
and,  like  tbe  genniue  offspring  of  i  poet'i 
brain,  it  always  came  forth  in  a  goldtn  bilo. 
I  remember  once,  in  discoursing  upon  tht 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  be  redwied 
tbe  Gothic  stmctnre  Into  a  msgnifieant  ib* 
stractlon  — and  in  two  words.  "A  Octhi* 
cathedral,"  he  sdd,  "  is  Uke  a  petriM  nl- 
gion."  • 

In  bis  prose  as  well  as  in  his  poebr,  Cok< 
ridge's  comparisons  are  almost'  oniAnnilj 
short  and  unostentatious ;  and  not  on  thit  u- 
count  the  less  forcible :  they  are  acriptonl  ia 
cbaracterj  indeed,  it  would  be  difficnlttolni 
one  more  apt  to  the  purpose  than  thit  vhick 
be  has  used ;  and  yet  it  always  sppem  to  bt 
unpremeditated.  Here  is  a  random  eumpit 
of  what  I  meaa :  it  is  an  onimporttnt  oot,  but 
it  serves  for  a  casual  illustration  of  hi*  fom 
in  comparison.  It  is  tbe  last  line  in  tbtl 
strange  and  impressive  fragment  in  proM, 
"  Tbe  Wsnderingn  of  Cain"— "And the? tbm 
passed  over  the  white  aanda,  and  between  tbi 
rocks,  silent  as  thur  ahadovrs."  U  will  W 
difficult,  I  think,  to  find  a  stronger  image  tlus 
that,  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  utter  negitin 
of  sound,  with  motion. 

Like  all  men  of  genius,  and  with  tbe^ 
of  eloquence,  Coleridge  bad  a  power  and  mb- 
tilty  in  interpretation  that  would  pemudt  u 
ordinary  listener  against  tbe  conviction  of  hii 
senees.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  hecooM 
persuade  a  Christian  he  was  a  Flatoniit,i 
Deist  that  he  was  s  Christian,  and  tn  itbart 
that  he  believed  in  a  God.  Tbe  prelace  to  tii 
ode  of  "  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,"  »!>«»■ 
in  be  labors  to  show  that  Pitt  the  printHwii- 
ister  was  not  the  object  of  his  invective  it  tbi 
time  of  bis  composing  that  famous  WBr-•clogi^ 
U  at  onee  a  triumphant  specimen  of  UitiM 
for  special  pleading  and  ingenuity  in 
ticatlon. 


*  Are  we  to  assume  thle  to  be  the  orighif  A*' 
Jameson's  deSnltlon,  "petiUed  an*'"-"- 
JOUBBAL. 


THE  PAY-ROLL  TO  GO  TO  AMERICAN  OPERATIVES.— Of  the  »ce»W 
concerns  in  the  State  of  New  Jeney  we  may  mention  (he  pen-Eutocy  of  R.  Ehtofarook  ft  Co.,  viA  teWT' 
Camden,  and  warehoute  36  John  Street,  New  York. 

Gillott  for  years  hod  almoit  the  monopoly  of  the  iieel-pen  business,  but  the  Esterbrooks  have  to  pen>iKs<lT 
pushed  the  business,  n  successfully  have  they  competed  with  Birmingham,  that  within  a  few  mondn 
stand  that  orders  from  the  leading  house*  were  on  the  books  of  (he  company,  taking  turn  in  the  product  oCib*' 
toiyof  250  hands.  TheHestrs.  ^terbrook  have  brought  a  liberal  and  offhand  pcdicy  into  thdrbiwM*™ 
the  remit  is  that  when  their  monthly  accounts  an  made  out  they  include  the  leading  statieners  and  ' 
pens  in  all  the  StaUs  of  the  Union,  and  of  die'  Territories  too.  lbs  Esteritnito  have  as  sreai  a  varietr  <^r* 
as  there  ore  dott  in  an  autumn  foliage.  \ 

Thus  year  by  year  we  become  more  independent  of  the  foreign  labor  maiket.   With  the  deepenni 
English  coal-beds  the  cost  of  coal  wilT  increase  in  Engiand  and  the  natural  tariff  presented  by  our  vast  ca*l  b*^ 
and  our  improved  and  improving  machinery,  must  develop  more  and  more  our  ability  to  make  our  pndb- 
pens,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  our  silks  and  our  broadcloth.    American  money  to  go  into  die  hands  ^  Abb^ 
operadves  is  our  amlntioa,  aad  daily  we  are,  in  <«e  bnuKh  or  another  of  industty,  seciog  our  amlritioe  iiHiW* 
JVfiu  yertey  Jeumal  (SUmietA),  Augtat  iB,  1875.   ,  j 

SCTENTIFTC  BOOJTS.— Send  10  cents  for  General  Catalogne  of  Works  on  AidiiKO- 
ture.  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  Mechanics,  <Miogy,  Madtematici,  etc.  J).  Vak  Nonx^ 
Publisher,  83  Murray  Street,  New  York.   

MONTHLY  PARTS  OF  APPLETONS'  yOURNAL.—AWLETOii^*  Joimstt  »| 
putupinUondilyPaits,Mw/MtfMwwiA£  Twooatof  every  three  parts  cootaia  Smr  weekly  oM^wj* 
third  contains  five  weekly  nmiben.  Aiee  oTpaitScotttalnlag  fourwedtly  nnmbais,  4aoenla:  of  theMCWoM 
five  numbers,  50  cents.  Subscriprioa  price  per  annam,  $4.s&  Ftor  sale  by  all  beakseOaM  aad  acwdw** 
D.  AmnoH  ft  Co.,  Publtshtii,  S49  &  SS*  Bnodwajr,  Hew  Ycric 
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BERKSHIRE 


A  TRIBUTE.— 18T6. 


A   BERKSHIRE  LANDSCAPE. 


~|~~\GAS  Itnd  of  mooaUin,  vgle,  and  stream, 
-I — *    Of  rooky  ((loo  Aud  ruahing  torrent, 
Tby  charms  sorpass  the  poet's  dream, 
And  painter'a  raptniei  warrant. 

Sin«e  modern  song  tbe  Kin«  forsakes, 
And  Helioon's  old  charm  refuses, 

I  ask  the  Nuads  of  thy  lakes 
To  be  mj  gracious  Muses  I 

If  ftom  tbeir  mirrors  I  may  catch 

Borne  photographs  of  thy  rnre  beauty, 

J'll  challenge  all  the  world  to  match, 
AUk*,  my  themes  and  dnty. 


Through  the  green  length  of  thy  domain 
Has  Heaven  bestowed  its  laviab  bounty ; 

And  proud  the  king  o'er  thee  to  reign — 
His  kingdom  but  a  ooanty  I 

Less  than  a  score  of  lovely  leagues. 

From  north  to  south  thy  fair  realm  stretches, 

And  wiles  the  eye  with  rare  intrigues 
Of  shades  and  sunlit  reaches. 

Here,  dusky  glens  that  hide  the  skies, 

And  steep  the  path  in  glooms  uncertain ; 

Tbere,  knolla  whence  glowing  prospects  rise. 
As  through  a  lifted  euitain. 


One  bappy  life  of  mine  I  spent, 

In  ten  years  sweetly,  sadly  rounded, 

The  while  among  thy  valea  1  went. 
By  bosky  mountains  bounded. 

I  cannot  boast  thy  vales  are  wide — 

Thongh  wide  I'd  gladly  sing  their  pnuaea — 

For  jealous  Nature  on  each  side 
A  serried  bulwark  raises 

Of  mighty  sentinels  on  ward, 

All  up  and  down  thy  verdurous  valleya, 
Which  send  their  belted  seouta  abroad. 

In  bold  and  fVequant  salUes. 
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Oh,  thou  ftTt  girt  about  with  might 
Like  fnir  Jemsalem,  the  olden ; 

Aad  from  tby  hills  fall  floods  of  light; 
lo  roseate  tints  and  golden. 

Sunrise  and  sunset  both  have  been 

To  me,  in  turn,  heaven's  dazzling  portal; 

Till  with  Bwoet  sorrow  I  have  aeen 
Their  hues  were  only  mortal  I 

Deep  gorges  scar  thy  orested  hills 

With  many  a  foaming  torrent  ringing, 

Whose  white  wrath  spent,  the  valley  fills 
With  the  glad  streamlet's  singing. 

Let  him  extol  the  Tweed  whose  love 

For  foreign  scenes  is  shaped  and  obronio, 

In  native  beauties  for  above— 
I  praise  the  Hoasattmio  I 

O'er  bslf  the  Berkshire  realm  it  flowa, 

Through  gladea  tliat  match  the  glens  of 
IsU; 

And  rippling  now,  or  mshing  goes, 
In  numberleM  lurprises, 

A  hnndred  hill-orests  in  my  song 
(If  detail  were  my  song's  intention), 

Upon  its  flowing  tide  would  throng. 
With  fltUng  meed  of  mentioD. 

But  Qreylook,  only,  of  the  host, 

My  lays  with  their  best  sheen  shall  blazon. 
Thy  glory,  Berkshire,  and  thy  boast, 

And  flt  to  lavish  praise  on  ! 

The  gray  old  monarch  to  tbe  skies 

Lifts  up  the  pilgrim's  land  the  nearest, 

Supremest  in  our  loyal  eyes. 
And  in  wt  hearts  tbe  dearest  I 

In  triple  scores  thy  lakelets  lie, 

Fringed  by  the  birch  and  maple's  shodows, 
Some  nestling  in  the  hill-olefta  high, 

And  more  that  lave  the  meadows. 

How  oft  at  snnset's  witching  hour 

I've  scanned  Pontoosnc's  blue  expanses, 

Besigned  my  thoughts  to  Fancy's  power,  - 
AdA  woven  old  romances — 

Of  painted  braves  and  dusky  maids, 

Tlie  red  Mohegan'a  sons  and  daughters, 

Whoae  lovenwnga  woke  fbo  drowsy  gladea. 
And  thrilled  the  limpid  watera  I— 

Till  on  these  dreams  of  by -gone  times 

Broke  rippling  peals  of  song  and  laughter. 

And  woood  me  back  with  their  sweet  chimes 
To  like  romances  after. 

For  now,  as  then,  tiom  drifting  boat, 
PontoOBuo  hears  tbe  oM,  old  story, 

As  Berkshire's  lovely  maidens  float 
In  love's  young  dream  and  glory. 

A  hundred  yean  Fontooane^s«bore 

Has  missed  the  tndl  of  awarthy  savage ; 

Hie  wild  Bongs  atir  the  air  no  more, 
With  din  of  nmt  or  ravage. 

His  hunting-grounds  beneath  the  plough. 
Smile  with  the  golden  bloom  of  gardens, 

Where,  wolf  and  panther  banished  now, 
The  lowing  herds  roam  wardens. 

The  song  of  labor  greets  tbe  sun, 

And  higher  swells  to  noontide's  splendor ; 
Till  twilight  brings  the  shadows  dun. 

And  home-joya  sweet  and  tender. 


In  the  dim  days  of  long  ago, 

Before  these  scenes  were  known  in  story, 
Fur  were  thy  vales  and  streamlets'  flow^ 

And  Oreylook  grand  and  hoary. 

But  bad  I  gone  a  pilgrim  then— 

Where  at  sweet  will  the  Hoosac  wanders. 
And  sammer  on  each  copse  and  glen 

Her  faaoinatlon  squanders — 

"Sot  the  old  monarch's  royal  crest, 

Or  sweet  Onota's  smiles  bad  charmed  me, 

While,  with  their  solitudes  oppressed. 
No  ^acred  hearth-flre  warmed  me  1 

Then,  the  grand  forma  that  stoot^  about 
The  deep,  untrodden  wildemeasea, 

Had  been  bat  walla  that  barred  me  out 
From  happy  home-eareasea. 

Ah  I  Berkshire  homes  to  Berkshire  give  . 
Its  atn>ngeat  charm  and  apella  moat  ten- 
der ; 

He  who  would  gauge  their  depths  muat  live 
Amid  their  nmmer  apleudor. 

To  him,  the  drear,  alteroato  waste 

Of  winter  snowa  o'er  vales  and  mountuns, 
Will  touch  to  aborper  edge  his  tarte 

For  dmoghts  from  Jone'a  sweet  fountains. 

And  should  the  wine  of  summer  spare 

His  still  unsated  senaes  sober, 
Tby  bills  will  spread  a  feast  more  rare, 

With  vintage  of  October. 

The  purple  vineyards  of  Tokay  * 

Are  pale  to  Berkshire's  autumn  passion  ; 

When  maples,  flushed  with  swift  decay. 
In  fervent  bUldde  fkafaion 

Glow  like  some  grand  cathedral-floor, 
With  bright  moe^cs  tessellated. 

Heedless  how  soon  they'll  shine  no  more. 
By  winter  desolated  I 

Sweet  rural  homes  by  vale  and  hill, 
The  arching  elms  and  maples  shadow, 

Wlkerc  sire  and  son  to  bounty  till 
The  upland  and  tbe  meadow. 

Nor  niatlo  manners  only  rule — 

'Hid  Mimple  aud  sequestered  beautiea 

Their  hanfy  folk  &«m  fitahion'a  school 
Soon  catch  tbe  lodal  duties. 

Of  thrifty  villages  a  score — 

In  honest  emulation  flourish  ; 
Where  culture  broadens  more  and  more. 

With  all  tbe  arte  they  nourish. 

Home  of  my  heart  for  happy  years. 

Of  all  the  Berkshire  hmd  the  centre- 
How  marred  and  vain  my  song  appears, 
'TUl  tfana  I  Ud  thee  enter  I 

*Twaa  well-done  of  thy  dres  of  old 

To  link  thy  name  with  Pitt'a  in  stor^- ; 

Hov  could  their  sons  be  leas  than  bold. 
To  win  their  ooiuti7*i  glory  I 

Our  country's  friend — the  noble  Pitt — 
Who  braved  for  her  an  angry  nation, 

Thy  name  enshrines  with  honor  flt. 
And  long  commemoration  1 

Too  soon,  alas  I  I  said  "  Farffwell," 
0  lovely  village,  mine's  the  pity  I 

Since  thou  wilt  break  thy  rustic  shell 
And  aoon  oome  forth  a  dty : 


Among  the  hills  to  ut  a  qneea. 

Fair  Berkshire's  opulent  metropoUa- 

Her  citadel  in  strength  serene, 
Her  mountsin-girt  Acropolis. 

Like  the  &med  Athens  to  her  Greece, 
Be  thou  to  Berkshire,  hill  and  vslle; ; 

Thy  wisdom,  and  thine  arts,  increase— 
With  hers  of  old  keep  toUy. 

'Mid  the  green  ohorms  of  Maplewood, 
Well  nourished  at  its  founts  Fierint- 

Oome  tby  sweet  ^rls  to  womanhood, 
And  each  to  her  Hyperion  1 

Speed  well  thy  generous  walls  that  rise 
Cradle  of  Berkshire's  Athennom ; 

And  from  its  dome  awoke  the  skies 
With  Jubilant  Te  Denm  I 

So  prosper  in  thy  growth,  ^  town. 
Moat  flt  to  wear  the  idvlo  honor, 

*TU1  rivala  say— who  see  thy  crown— 
"  How  well  it  sits  upon  her  1 " 

I  have  gone  sadly  forth  from  thae, 
To  miss  and  mourn  rare  visions  ever; 

Thy  hilla,  tsIcs,  lakes,  and  skies,  will  bt 
Lost  to  my  memory  never. 

And  if  no  more  in  thy  green  glades, 

In  spring'a  bright  noons  Pm  fondly  sink- 
ing, 

I'll  keep  in  mind  the  blithesome  maf^ 
Who  went  with  me  o-Maying. 

Our  meny  rides  lo  Lulu  Ope, 

Our  frolics  by  its  dancing  waters, 

The  pink  arbutus  on  its  slope,  - 
And  my  ovn  piok-oheeked  dsuj^iteis. 

'Twos  there  my  lissome  lad  was  wont 
Tbe  lusty  ohestnut-trees  to  pLsnder— 

Up  their  great  boles,  fVom  friendly  shnBt, 
He  clambered  to  my  wonder. 

Tbe  fhist-nipped  burrs  upon  the  grass, 
^ .  As  from  an  autumn  blast,  came  rsiiiiqfi 
Till,  from  the  the  tmnpest,  lad  and  IsH 
Fled  with  a  mock  oompUning. 

My  lithesome  boy  I  Upon  his  grave 
Drop  shatters  from  the  sombre  apnuH; 

Hia  virtues  now  are  alll  lutTe— 
Death  makes  and  keeps  no  truees  I 

I  think,  if  under  Berkshire  sod 

My  darling  boy,  with  Death,  lay  steeping^ 
Though  nearer,  dearer  txaoght  to  God, 

'Twould  aweeten  my  sore  weeping, 

I  left  no  grave  beneath  its  ground— 
My  little  interests  throng  above  it; 

Less  solemn  thus,  snd  leas  profound, 
But  Berkshire  soil— I  tore  U I 

Thus  mingled  memories  still  will  sweep 
My  heart  to  sweet  and  and  vibratiois; 

Pll  bsnish  these,  while  those  I  keep— 
My  exUe*s  reoreatioiu. 

Thy  sons,  O  Berkshire  I  grown  to  fhn»— 
In  lore  and  art,  in  song  and  letters — 

Carve,  here  and  there,  a  lustrous  name, 
And  make  us  all  thy  debtors. 

How  runs  through  all  tby  annals  back 
Tbe  name  of  Allen — son  and  father  I— 

Whoae  gleams  of  light,  atocg  their  track, 
With  gratefbl  zest  we  gather- 
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Tin,  in  the  focus  of  our  eyes, 

Th«  name  and  rirtues  Bhine  reBplflQd«nt, 
Of  the  old-piirBon  brave  as  wise, 

And  his  revered  deBceudant. 

Thy  flfllds,  in  Bummer's  glow  tliat  amile, 
Beflect  their  beauty  in  my  verses ; 

Bat  fame  of  other  Fields,  the  while, 
*Tis  fit  my  song  reheareee. 

Th«  tongue  and  pen  by  turn  they  wield, 
And  stir  the  land  to  quiet  wonder  *, 

While  one  has  made  himself  a  Field — 
AcroBfl  the  aeas  and  under  1 

Once  a  weird  Bpell  on  thy  pure  idr 

Wrought  error's  madnesB  in  thy  prophet, 

And  drove  the  world  to  fright  and  prayer, 
Till  time  made  nothing  of  it  1 

One  nameless  here — that  men  may  guess,  ' 
Not  oaoe  to  man  or  God  a  traitor, 

In  wisdom  great,  nor  judgment  less, 
But  in  pure  goodness  greater. 

Fair  Stockbridge,  for  the  Sedgwiek  race, 
'Mid  all  her  storied  charms  iB  prouder, 

And,  with  their  name  and  dwelliag-place, 
Her  happy  fame  ringa  loader. 

There  the  great  Edwarda  leaves  hia  name 
Carvep  in  Scotia's  sonny  granite ; 

Bia  stronger  books  projeot  his  fame 
For  a  world's  gate  to  scan  it. 

Forbear  the  serious  task,  my  Bong, 

The  roll  of  Berkshire's  worthies  calling ; 

Thy  alienee  cannot  do  them  wrong 
In  revarenoe  on  them  falling. 


Fit  service  thia  for  happier  pen, 

Dipped  in  the  fount  of  praise  perennial, 

To  flre  the  hearts  of  Berkshire  men, 
At  Berkshire's  bi-centcnoial  1 

I  thank  the  Naiads  of  thy  lakes. 

Whose  spells  have  wrought  my  verse  bo 
pliant, 

The  sweet  occasion  here  it  takes 
To  breathe  the  pamo  of  Biyant. 

Thy  step-son — all  the  world  will  say — 
Bom  but  a  step  thy  boandaries  over ; 

Let  Hampshire  claim  him  as  she  may, 
He'fl  thine  by  writ  of  trover. 

Qreat  master  of  all  Nature's  songs, 
Forgive  my  treepass  at  thy  fountains  ; 

Only  to  thee  my  theme  belongs, 
Laureate  of  vales  and  mountains. 

Sn  little  of  my  rhymes  I  boast, 

Thy  heart  of  grace  will  grant  them  pardon ; 
For  I  have  blindly  culled,  at  most, 

A  few  weeds  from  thy  garden. 

Here  pause,  my  song,  lest,  by  excess, 
Thou  and  the  bard  are  both  defeated ; 

I  pray  thy  end  be  welcomed  less 
Than  Iloosac's  bore,  completed  I 

Dear  land  of  mountains,  vales,  and  streams. 
Dear  home  for  ten  delicious  summers, 

Who  leave  thee,  woke  from  happy  dreams. 
And  dream  of  heaven — new-comers  I 

Where'er  I  roam  fVom  thee  apart. 
Be  thou  of  my  devotion  fearleee. 

My  cynosure  of  eye  and  heart,— 
Preeminent  and  fearless. 

WiLLUH  C.  BiOBjUUIS. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  COKSZQCXXCE  OF  CABTINO  A  SAKE. 

"  A  covrOKT  and  a  cooBolation  to  'Uela:  " 
this  Joanna  had  firmly  resolved  to  be.  But, 
unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  praise- 
worthy intention,  favorable  conditions  were 
wanting.  Hiss  Basil  had  grown  suspicious, 
and  would  not  now  be  followed  about  aa  of 
old.  When  Joanna,  bent  upon  being  a  com- 
fort and  a  consolatioo,  pleaded  hard  for  the 
privilege  of  sitting  with  her  at  work,  of  fan- 
ning her,  of  threading  her  needles,  the  dts- 
truBtful  woman  complained  bitterly  that  the 
child  grew  more  troublesome  every  day. 

So  Joanna  fell  back  upon  her  own  re- 
sources again.  A  week  went  by,  and  the 
long,  nneventful  summer  days  came  and 
passed,  one  day  like  another,  just  aa  she  had 
foreseen  when  she  bade  young  Hendall  good- 
by  at  the  gate.  She  could  not  help  sighing 
a  little  for  his  return,  and  she  sighed  more 
than  a  little,  when,  one  morning  she  hap- 
pened to  overhear  bis  aunt  eay,  in  reply  to 
some  question  Hiss  Basil  bad  asked  about 
his  room,  that  he  would  not  return  for  a 
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month.  IQbs  Ban),  0ndiog  her  s  few  mo- 
menta afterward  sitting  Ustlessly  by  the  hall- 
window  up-staifB,  told  her,  sharply,  to  go 
take  some  exercise.  She  always  spoke  sharp- 
ly now  to  Joanna,  by  way  of  forestalliDg  in- 
opportune remarlts. 

"  Hay  I  go  with  you,  'Mela  F  "  asked  she, 
plaintively,  seeing  Miss  Basil  tie  on  her  hat. 

"No,  child,  no,"  answered  Uiss  Basil, 
quickly.  "  I'm  only  going  to  the  Qriswolds. 
They're  down,  as  usual,  with  chills,  and  you 
can  do  no  good.    Go  run  about  the  garden.*' 

But,  in  the  days  of  June,  one  begins  to 
tire  a  little  of  a  garden.  Joanna  walked  lan- 
guidly to  her  faTorite  alcove,  and  there  sat 
down,  opposite  the  mimosa-tree.  It  comfort- 
ed her  a  little  to  ait  and  gaze  at  her  name, 
carved  in  the  bark.  It  was  one  of  her  silly 
fimdes  that  the  tree  always  had  a  message 
for  her;  and  it  said  now : 

**  Be  of  good  cheer,  Joanna ;  Pamela  Is 
orou  and  secret;  the  days  are  dnll  and  long; 
iHit  time,  that  goes  bo  slowly  now,  will  go 
swiftly  enough  one  day;  everybody  is  not 
cross,  ererylxidy  is  not  secret  I  '* 

Now  Krs.  Basil,  in  complianee  with  Dr. 
Garnet's  advice,  had  adopted  the  habit  of 
walking  ill  the  garden  fbr  the  good  of  her 
health ;  and  passing  by  the  alcove  late  this 
morning,  she  was  moved  by  some  gracious 
impulse  to  stop  and  speak  to  the  forlorn  lit- 
tle dreamer  sitting  there.  Instead  of  passing 
Joanna  by  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  as  was  her 
ordinary  habit,  she  asked  pleasantly,  what 
obarm  so  retired  a  spot  cooid  luve  for  a 
young  girl  ? 

But  Joanna,  unaccustomed  to  such  notice 
from  the  grandmamma,  was  not  ready  with  a 
reply;  and  while  she  hesitated  shyly,  Mrs. 
Basil's  wandering  eyes  were  arrested  by  the 
name  on  the  mimosa-tree. 

**  Ab  t  I  comprehend  perfectly,"  said 
she,  nodding  her  head  with  an  effort  at  play- 
folness.  "  At  your  age,  Joanna,  it  is  natural 
that  such  trifles  should  give  pleasure ;  but, 
indeed,  I  should  never  have  believed  Mr.  Ba> 
■il  Bedmond  capable  of  so  modi  romance. 
It  certainly  Is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  romance 
to  carve  your  name  od  the  tree  his  own 
hands  pluited  when  a  boy.  Traat  me,  I 
afaaU  keep  hie  secret."  And  Mrs.  Basil,  well 
pleased  with  a  discovery  that  seemed  to  flat- 
ter her  hopes,  was  about  to  pass  on,  when 
Joanna,  whose  sturdy  truthfulness  would  not 
permit  her  to  keep  silmce,  exclaimed,  with  a 
sudden  rush  of  telltale  color: 

"Bat  it  was  Mr.  Hendall!" 

Mrs.  Basil  uttered  an  involuntary  cry,  as 
though  she  had  received  a  blow;  but  she  was 
both  too  well-bred  and  too  politic  to  express 
her  vexation  in  words.  With  one  keen, 
quick  glance  at  Joanna,  hanging  her  head 
in  confusion,  she  deliberately  adjusted  the 
passes  upon  her  near-sighted  eyes,  and  calm- 
ly scrutinized  the  now  obnoxious  carving 
for  a  few  seconds,  during  which  she  was  de- 
ciding upon  the  coarse  to  be  pursued.  This 
done,  she  remarked,  quietly,  but  not  without 
a  certain  irrepressible  scorn,  as  she  removed 
her  glasses : 

"It  is  neatly  done ;  my  nephew  has  quite 
a  pretty  talent  for  anch  fane^'Vwk,*'  and 
walked  away  with  her  head  exalted. 

Joanna,  ntterly  incapable  though  she  waa 


of  defining  the  eonrnsion  that  overwhelmed, 
nnderatood  Mrs.  Basil  intuitively.  Not  all 
the  wisdom  that  poor  Miss  Basil  had  been 
preaching  for  years  could  enable  her  to  per- 
ceive her  own  folly  in  dreaming  over  the 
idle  work  or  young  Hendall's  knire;  but  her 
feminine  instinct  revealed  to  her,  on  the  in- 
stant, the  grandmamma's  antagonism. 

"  Everybody  is  against  me  I  "  she  cried, 
passionately,  when  Mrs.  Basil  had  passed  out 
of  sight;  "and  I  am  not — I  am  not  to 
blame ! " 

But  Mrs.  Basil,  who  prided  herself  upon 
t>eing  a  thoroughly  reasonable  woman,  per- 
ceived clearly  enough  that  Joanna  was  not 
to  blame.  It  was  no  part  of  her  policy  to 
treat  the  child  with  harahiiess.  She  began 
now  to  manifest  a  great  aolidtnde  about  the 
health  and  weU-being  of  her  husband's 
granddaughter ;  bat  none  the  leas  was  she 
determined  to  put  a  peremptory  end  to  her 
nephew's  incipient  folly ;  and  to  do  It  ao  that 
her  motlvea  alioald  not  be  suspected. 

Not  that  Mrs.  Basil  was  ashuned  of  her 
motives,  however.'  She  persuaded  heraelf, 
now  as  heretofore,  that  she  was  influenced  at 
least  as  much  by  a  oondderation  for  Joanna's 
wel&reaa  by  solicitude  for  Arthnr'a  future; 
and  she  tiegan  to  reproach  herself  for  having 
neglected  to  answer  Miss  Hawkesby's  letter. 
She  had  found  Basil  Redmond  so  utterly  im- 
practicable that  she  saw  plainly  she  mast 
give  up  any  hope  of  counteracting  Arthur's 
folly  through  his  agency ;  but  something 
might  be  done  by  working  upon  old  Uiss 
Hawkesby:  if  by  any  means  Joanna  could 
be  quietly  and  properly  sent  out  of  the  way 
during  Arthur's  absence  I  Mrs.  Basil  re- 
solved to  try  what  could  be  done  to  bring 
this  about.  Accordingly,  she  called  on  Mrs. 
Stargold,  a  step  that  could  not  excite  suspi- 
cion, for  she  went  there  every  day  or  two ; 
and  she  contrived  very  adroitly  to  turn  the 
conversaUon  upon  Miss  Hawkesby,  without 
mentioning  her  name.  She  wished  to  arrive 
at  the  old  lady's  address  without  asking  for 
it;  and  here  Mrs.  Bnffber  came  to  her  tid — 
Mrs.  RnAier  tiMi  alwaya  told  every  thing  she 
knew.  From  her  Mrs.  Baail  learned  that 
IDta  Hawkesby  had  gone  to  pasa  the  sum- 
mer in  a  Uttle  place  oaUed  RockviUe,  a  very 
quiet  little  town,  with  no  atttaeUon  but  its 
climate.  **JnBt  the  place  for  her  to  take 
Joanna  to,"  thought  Mrs.  Basil,  complacent- 
ly; and  when  abe  went  home  she  wrote  old 
Miss  Hawkesby  a  really  touching  letter  about 
her  little  grandniece,  giving  the  old  lady  to 
understand  that  the  chlld'a  health  would  be 
benefited  by  a  change. 

When  old  Miss  Hawkesby  received  this 
letter,  she  was  suffering  from  a  fit  of  iniH- 
gestion,  brought  on  by  eating  biscuits  made 
of  soda  and  lard,  slightly  flavored  with  flour. 
"  Not  that  I  like  the  things,"  she  said,  to  a 
fellow  -  boarder,  and  fellow -sufierer,  "but 
they  give  you  no  other  bread.  If.  I  were  a 
millionaire,  which  I  am  not,  more's  the  pity 
for  the  country,  Fd  found  an  institution  of 
cookery.  Hear  our  landlady's  daughter  now 
tinkling  breathless  jigs  on  a  tuneless  piano  1 
Mightn't  she  learn  the  fair  proportions  of  a 
Soatbem  biscuit  at  a  far  less  cost  and  a  far 
greater  profit?  How  can  we  esteem  our- 
aelves  a  reapeotable  people,  a  oiviltied  peo- 


ple, when  we  alt  down  to  such  a  con^ontN- 
ation  of  grease  and  alkali  nsd  call  tt—foodr 
For  my  part,  I  think  It  impious  to  uj  gnee 
over  such  a  meal ;  it  is  tempting  Frori^cf 

to  eat  it." 

Miss  Hawkesby,  by  way  of  economj, 
sometimes  betook  herself  to  little  obMnre 
places,  that,  boasting  of  good  water  and  fine 
air,  allured  the  unwary  by  cheap  botrd,  iDd 
betrayed  them  by  bad  fare.   "  I  like  to  know 
what  places  to  avoid  in  my  course  through 
life,"  Hiss  Hawkesby  would  say,  and  be  at  i 
retreat.   Now,  Bockville  was  one  of  tboie 
places  she  never  wished  to  see  again ;  udit 
was  just  in  this  mood  that  Urs.  Basil's  letia 
found  her.   "  The  little  Joanna  again,"  dte 
said,  as  she  read.   "  She  needs  a  ebaage, 
does  sher   Hoi  hoi   Why,  so  do  II  Ko, 
no ;  1*11  not  bring  my  Uttle  grandnien  to 
thU  place.   When  I  irish  to  poison  i$j  mt- 
est  relations,  1*11  choose  a  more  tefinedia- 
stmment  than  a  Bockville  biscuit.  If  I  star 
here  much  longer,  Anita  will  grow  to  InA 
like  a  bag.   One  can't  live  on  air  alone,  and 
as  to  climate,  any  place  la  endurable  ntfl 
S^tember,  provided  one  can  get  Nnoelhii^ 
to  eat ;  so  I'll  pick  Hiss  Anita  up,  and  go  t» 
Middleborough  for  a  littie  while.    I  doa't 
wish  to  neglect  my  other  niece  utteriy ;  ud 
I'd  like  to  see  for  myself  whether  It  is  she  or 
Mrs.  Basil  that  needs  a  change." 

So  MisB  Hawkesby  sent  off  a  letter  fortb- 
with  to  Mrs.  Basil,  and  the  next  day  ImI  ose 
she  packed  her  tnmks,  and  Rockville  ksev 
her  no  more. 

Mrs.  Basil  was  more  surprised  than  pleaitd 
at  this  proceeding.  She  had  not  desired  i 
visit  from  Uiss  Hawkesby,  who,  of  covne, 
would  be  accompanied  by  Anita  ;  and,  If  then 
was  danger  in  Jo&nna,  would  there  not  b< 
double  danger  in  that  prettier  and  men 
complished  sister  ?  But,  fortunately,  Arlbv 
was  absent ;  Miss  Hawkesby  might  go,  takiag 
Joanna  with  her,  before  he  returned,  if  laij 
a  Uttle  diplomacy  could  be  bron^t  is  bear 
efi^tively  upon  her :  and  since,  in  si^neat, 
the  visit  was  not  to  be  avoided,  Ibi.  Bidl 
wisely  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it 

Of  course  tfae  expected  arrival  mut  be 
announced  without  delay  to  Hiss  Basil,  &r 
it  would  be  neceaaary  to  engage  anotiucw- 
vant ;  Xiaa  Hawkeaby  would  naturaltr  o- 
pect  to  be  waited  upon  like  a  lady.  Hot  Xn. 
Basil  did  not  think  It  neeeasaij  to  impart  to 
Miss  Basil  the  particnlara  of  her  corFesptod- 
ence  with  Joanna's  aunt;  she  wished  As 
visit,  unce  it  was  Inevitable,  ahonld  best  the 
appearance  of  a  voluntary  compliment  to  Ai 
child.  ICss  Basil,  however,  was  more  in- 
clined to  look  upon  it  as  foreboding  aa- 
justifiable  interference  with  her  own  lightf 
over  Joanna,  and  she  took  on  a  most  dohfrl 
spirit 

Not  so  the  Uttle  Joanna :  she  wu  full  of 
a  restless  delight  at  the  prospect  Shecwdd 
remember  her  sister  bat  indistinctly,  and  bff 
old  aunt  not  at  all  They  aeemed  to  her  al- 
most like  myths,  so  little  part  had  they  takes 
in  her  life;  and  the proBpcot  of  meeting  thcB. 
to  whioh  ^e  had  always  nnconsdouslj  looked 
forward  as  one  of  the  vagoe  poaaibilitiei  of 
the  future,  was  now  like  the  zeah'iatioa  of 
one  of  ber  glorious  dreami. 

"Ton  do  well  to  make  tbe  best  of 
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cUld,"  Olid  Miu  Bull,  shaking  her  bflftd 
doleAiU; ;  **  but  I  ihould  fail  in  my  duty  if  I 
did  not  wuTD  you  that  Ufa  U  foil  of  diMp- 
jMiatmanta.  What  do  joa  know  of  Anita 
-and  old  Hiss  Hawkeib;  r  " 

"That's  Pamela's  dolefdl  way,"  thonght 
Joanna,  Impatuntly!  "She  sees  a  canker  in 
every  bad.  I  shall  just  haTe  to  keep  my  joy 
to  myself." 

But  this  was  more  than  Joanna  could  do 
srheo  any  chance  of  sympathy  offered. 

The  dav  before  her  aunt  and  sister  were 
expected,  greatly  to  her  surprise  and  gratifi- 
cation, Arthur  Hendall  unexpectedly  returned. 
The  great  Westport  and  Brookville  Road,  un- 
dertaken with  so  large  promise  of  success,  was 
In  trouble ;  lack  of  funds  had  brought  the 
work  to  s  sudden  stand-still,  and  this  young 
civil -engineer  was  ander  the  necessity  of 
taking  his  leisure  at  Basilwood.  Bis  aunt 
welcomed  him  with  a  sigh.  Being  a  woman, 
she  was  privileged  to  indulge  inconsistent 
regr«ta.  '*  Ah  I  if  be  were  planting,  he  would 
not  thns  be  subject  to  the  caprioe  of  Fortune,*' 
she  sldly  thooght,  foigetfal  of  the  caterpillar 
and  the  btdl-worm  that  had  so  often  blighted 
her  prospects.  The  troth  was,  howew,  that 
she  felt  she  could  hare  managed  old  Miss 
^wheaby  much  better  io  bis  absence.  But 
the  little  Joanna,  burdened  with  no  plots  and 
counterplots,  was  onaiTeotedly  glad  to  see 
Utn.  He  came  by  the  early  morning  train, 
and,  as  she  was  going  into  town  to  make 
some  necessary  purohasea,  she  met  him  walk- 
ing along  the  shady  road. 

"  0  Hr.  Hendall  1 "  she  cried,  stretching 
out  her  hands.  "  I  thought  you  were  to  be 
away  a  whole  month  longer,  and  here  yon 
are ! " 

"  And  are  you  glad  to  see  me,  Joanna  ?  " 
said  Arthur,  taking  her  two  hands  in  his. 
■**  You  have  not  foi^otten  me  t  " 

"I  haven't  so  many  to  remember  that  I 
Bhould  forget  you,"  said  Joanna.  *'  And,  in- 
deed, I  am  glad  to  see  you,  for  something 
memorable  is  about  to  happen." 

"  Ah  1 "  a^d  Arthur,  pretending  to  look 
fierce.  *'  Has  it  any  thbg  to  do  with  my  ri- 
val and  enemy?  " 

Joanna  started. 

"I  mean  Mr.  Bedmond." 

"  Why  should  yon  Ulk  in  that  way  to 
xne  ?  "  sud  Joanna,  coloring.  **  I  am  not — 
concerned  about  him.  I  want  to  tell  yon 
that  my  steter  is  coming  to  see  me,  and  my 
aunt,  she  is  condng  too." 

'*  Toor  sister  f  "  repeated  Arthur,  in  sur- 
prise. "  I — I  did  not  know  thai  yon  bad  a 
Bteter.*' 

*'  Uy— half-iister,"  explained  truthful  Jo- 
anna, with  some  nnwillingness.  "  Before  our 
father  died  we  were  together ;  but  since  we 
vere  little  children  we  have  not  met.  She 
has  lived  with  our  great-aunt,  and  Aot  SMn 
Uu  vorld." 

"But,"  l&id  Arthur,  bluntly,  "why  has 
she  never  been  to  see  you  before  P  " 

"  Oh,"  replied  Joanna,  hastily,  and  color- 
ing with  vexation,  "visits,  you  know,  are  not 
always — amveniatt  between  reladons.  Why, 
you  yourself  haven't  visited  the  grandmam- 
ma until  just  now  t  " 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Arthur,  coloring  in 
bifl  torn,  for  he  had  not  thought  of  making 


his  aunt  a  nsit  until  it  hqipened  to  be  the 
most  convenient  thing  he  could  do. 

"  Now,"  continued  Joanna,  "  my  aunt, 
Uss  Hawkesby— ** 

"Ibwkesby?  Then  yonr  sister  is  Anita — 
Kiss  Anita  ^wkesl^  T  "  exdalmed  Arthur, 
with  a  start  **  I  never  would  have  thought 
it.  But  then — how  should  I,  when  your  name 
is  Baul  f  " 

"  Hy  name  is  H&wkesby,"  said  Joaonu. 
"  Not  know  my  name  P  " 

"  Joanna,  forgive  me !  "  cried  Arthur,  im- 
pulsively seizing  her  hands.  "  Was  it  not 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  you  are  Joanna, 
and  that  you  let  me  call  you  so  P  " 

The  color  rose  swiftly  in  Joanna's  face, 
called  np  less  by  the  words,  indeed,  than  by 
the  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered.  She 
forgave  him  on  the  instant,  in  one  eloquent 
glance,  his  ignorance  of  her  name.  Then, 
anxious  to  escape  the  half-painful,  half-pleas- 
ing embarrassment  she  felt,  she  asked  : 

"  And  yon  know  Anita,*my  sister,  then  P  " 

'*  Undoubtedly,-  and  old  Hiss  Hawkesby, 
too,'*  replied  Arthur,  instantly  assnming  a 
calmer  manner.  He  bsgan  to  wish  that  be 
had  not  allowed  Umself  so  much  emprtne- 
ment  in  bis  interviews  with  Joanna.  It  was 
a  way  he  had  of  making  himself  agreeable, 
and  girls  in  society  nnderstood  it ;  bnt  Jo- 
anna was  not  a  girl  In  society. 

"  Tell  me  aboat  her,"  entreated  Joanna. 

"  About  old  Hiss  Hawkesby  ?  "  asked  Ar- 
thur, with  a  forced  laugh. 

Old  Hiss  Hawkesby,  my  annt,"  said  Jo- 
anna, leniently,  "  is  dderly,  and,  I  suppose, 
has  ways  of  her  own — " 

"  Unquestionably,"  interpolsted  Arthur. 

"  Bat  Anita — -I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
about  Anita.  Tell  me  tlie  most  interesUng 
thing  yon  know  about  her." 

"  The  most  Interesting  thing  I  know  aboat 
her,  I  think,  concerns  a  lover." 

"  How  do  you  know  she  has  a  lover  P  " 
asked  Joanna,  with  a  quick  look. 

"  Haven't  all  girls  lovers  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  yes,  I  suppose  so.  Is  he 
tender  and  true  P  " 

"  Good  Heavens,  Josnna  1 "  cried  Arthur, 
laughing.  "  What  should  you  know  about 
the  characteristics  of  lovers  P  " 

"Nothing,"  Joanna  answered,  coloring. 
"  /—but  I  hare  my  Heat,  all  the  same.  So, 
go  on,  please— that  is,  if  yon  think  Anita 
would  not  mind  P  "  she  added,  hesitatingly, 
restrained  by  an  innate  sense  of  delicacy. 

"  I  don't  think  she  would  mind,"  said 
Arthur,  with  a  short  laugh.  "I  never  Icnew 
a  girl  jet  that  had  the  least  objection  to  pub- 
lishing her  conquests — or,  rather,  to  having 
them  published  by  others." 

"  Well  P  "  said  Joanna,  impatiently. 

"  As  to  her  having  one  lover,  It  is  no 
secret  that  she  has  two." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say,  and  more  besides,"  an- 
swered Joanoa.  "  It  was  to  be  expected, 
Anita  is  so  very  lovely.  But  I'll  not  stay  to 
hear  about  any  of  them.  Tou  take  np  aS, 
my  time." 

Arthur,  leaning  against  a  tree  in  careless 
ease,  and  fanning  himself  with  his  hat, 
thought  that  he  had  never  seen  any  girl  look 
so  pretty  as  Joanna  did  Just  then,  Uttle  did 
he  care  for  wasting  the  morning;  he  was  con- 


tent to  ei^oy  life  while  he  could.  He  in- 
tended that  Joanna  should  stay  and  amuse 
him  while  she  looked  so  spirited  and  so 
pretty.  He  was  not  making  love  to  her,  and 
where  was  the  harm  1 

"  Stay,  Joanna  1 "  he  cried,  "  and  I'll  tell 
you  about  both  of  them :  there  Is  the  younger 
one  to  b^in  with,  a  boy,  old  Miss  Hawkesby 
calls  him  ;  he  is  no  favorite  of  hers  ;  she  de* 
Clares  that  he  is  *flo  match  at  all;'  that's 
Miss  Hawkesby's  fonnnla  for  anathtma  ma- 
ran-allia." 

"  I  dare  say  Hisa  Hawkesby's  judgment 
is — correct;  she  knows  the  world,"  remarked 
Joanna,  briefly, 

"  Don't  you  grow  worldly,  Joanns,  I  beg ! " 
said  Arthur,  with  a  short,  uneasy  laugh.  "  I 
don't  wish  you  to  nphold  that  other  lover, 
who  is  no  favorite  of  mine." 

"What  does  my  aunt,  Hies  Hawkesby, 
think  Qlhim?" 

"  Tour  aunt,  Miss  Hawkesby,  thinks  very 
well  of  him.  He  is  past  his  youth,  and  his 
hair  is  scant;  bat  he  Is  said  to  have  great 
expectadons,  and  he  suits  old  Miss  Hawkes- 
by." 

"  I  dare  say  my  aunt  knows  best,"  said 
Joanna,  sedately;  "I  hope  my  sister  nill  nev- 
er throw  herAlf  away  upon  any  trifling  young 
man.  What  is  his  name  i  I  mean  that  oth- 
er one?  " 

"  Ah,  there  yon  most  excuse  me,"  replied 
Arthur,  with  an  amused  smile.  "  To  name 
names,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  treason." 

"It  is  getting  late,  and  you  have  had  no 
breakfast,"  said  Joanna,  abruptly.  If  she 
had  been  a  little  older,  and  a  little  more  ex- 
perienced, she  would  have  known  that  no 
hungry  man  would  voluntarily  delay  hit 
break&at  to  talk  about  any  girl's  lovers. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ANITA,  BILLS  d'hTDOLZKCX. 

All  that  day  Joanna  labored  under  a 
sense  of  uneasiness  that  she  knew  well 
enough  was  to  be  referred  to  the  revelations 
ArUiur  bad  made  ;  yet,  like  any  other  weak 
mortal,  she  shrank  from  self-knowledge,  and 
refused  to  understand  why  her  prophetic 
soul  was  alarmed  by  the  mention  of  the  young 
man  whom  her  aunt,  Hiss  Hawkesby,  did  not 
like;  but — was  it  not  an  Idle  young  man  that 
had  cut  her  name  on  the  mimosa-tree  P 

A  good  night's  rest,  however,  restored 
the  equilibrium  of  her  q)irit8,  and,  with  the 
buoyancy  natural  to  her  age,  Joanna,  the 
next  morning,  made  herself  ready  to  wdcome 
Hiss  Hawkesby  and  Anita. 

Mrs.  Basil  also  had  risen  betimes,  certain- 
ly a  very  great  effort  for  her.  and  was  attired 
with  some  care,  in  order  to  do  honor  to  her 
expected  guests  ;  but  Arthur  and  Misa  Basil 
were  invisible.  Arthur  was  indulging  in  the 
latest  possible  nap;  and  Miss  Basil,  though 
rather  defiant  of  Hiss  Hawkesby,  was  anx- 
ious the  breakfast  should  be  a  success. 

The  little  Joanna  was  anxious  about  noth- 
ing but  her.  toilet.  The  grandmamma  her- 
self had  hinted  a  wish  that  her  husband's 
granddaughter  should  make  a  good  imprea- 
^on,  and  Joanna  certain]y,4^nred  no  paio' 
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to  look  well.  The  cars  were  late  that  morn- 
ing, and  there  was  ample  time  to  study  the 
effect  of  her  various  little  adornments,  Did 
her  ekirts  puff  out  properly  at  the  back  f 
Was  her  hair  arranged  in  good  style  ?  Should 
she  wear  a  sash  or  an  apron  f  Alas !  there 
was  no  one  to  decide  this  last  momentous 
question ;  and  Joanna  tried  the  effect  of  each 
repeatedly,  dividing  the  time  of  waiting  be- 
tween the  mirror  and  tbe  pEazza-ateps,  and 
WIS  at  last  surprised  in  both  sash  and  apnm 
when  tiie  carriage  appeared  at  the  gate ;  Tor 
Joanna  was  not  so  absorbed  In  the  qaestion 
of  dress  but  that  she  conld  forget  H  atterly 
in  tbe  jo7  of  welcoming  the  nearest  rdatioD 
she  had  in  the  world.  Oblivious,  therefbre, 
of  the  sash  that  was  in  the  way  of  the  apron, 
and  of  the  apron  that  half  obscured  the  glo- 
ries of  the  sash,  she  rushed  forward  the  mo- 
ment the  carriage  stopped,  to  clasp  in  her 
eager  embrace  a  figure  so  eoveioped  in  dueter 
and  veils  that  it  was  difficult  to  divine  what 
manner  of  creature  she  was. 

"  Oh,  spare  me  I  "  exclaimed  a  soft  voice. 
"  My  dearest,  you  are  as  bad  as  a  railroad 
accident!  Don't  demolish  me  altogether,  I 
beg  I "  And  then  the  speaker  kissed  Joanna 
twice  through  her  veil,  and,  turning  to  Hrs. 
Basil,  said,  as  she  shook  hands :  "  I'll  not 
venture  to  show  my  face  yet;  I'm  not  fit  to 
be  seen,  I  know  !  " 

Mrs.  Basil  smiled,  and  said,  rather  ab> 
sently,  that  she  should  do  as  she  pleased. 
IBsB  Hawkesby  was  to  her  a  mnch  more  im- 
portant personage  than  Anita,  and  her  whole 
attention  was  taken  op  in  waiting  npon  that 
lady's  deliberate  descent  from  the  carriage. 

"Is  the  step  safer  I  say,  Anita,  is  the 
step  safe?  "  asked  Hiss  Hawkesby,  hoarsely. 
"  Pre  no  notion  of  breaking  my  bones,  I  do 
asstire  yon." 

Not  a  word,  not  a  thonght,  not  a  glance, 
for  any  one  had  ahe,  until  she  was  atfe  upon 
the  ground. 

*•  My  dear  Hias  Hawkesby,"  said  Krs.  Ba- 
sll,  with  unction,  and  extending  both  hands, 
"  I  am  charmed  to  welcome  you  to  Basilwood. 
I  trust  that  yon  feel  no  ill  effects  Awm  your 
journey  ?  " 

*'  Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Hawkesby,  with 
first  a  steady  look  at  Hrs.  Basil,  and  then  a 
sweeping  glance  all  around  her,  that  failed, 
however,  to  take  in  the  little  Joanna.  "So 
this  ia  Basilwood  •  Bears  evidence  of  having 
hten  a  fine  old  place.  However,  that  may  be 
said  of  moat  places  in  the  South  now.  We 
describe  ourselves  in  the  past  tense,  which  is 
highly  respectable  at  least  Oh  1  and  this  is 
Joanna,  my  niece  f  "  she  asked,  with  sadden 
recogoitiou,  as  Joanna  timidly  advanced. — 
"  How  do  you  do,  child  f  Tou  may  give  me  a 
Uss.  A  regular  Basil,  yon  are ;  I  always  said 
so,  thoo^  yon  were  but  a  b^y  when  your 
fkther  brought  you  to  see  me.  I  hope  to 
Heaven  you  are  not  dokly  I " 

"  No,  madam,"  Joanna  answered,  rather 
to  Krs.  Basil's  confh^n;  "I  am  always 
well." 

"  Oh  t  Pameb  tdia  me,'*  Hrs.  Basil  hast- 
ened to  say,  "  that  she  has  a  very  poor  appe- 
tite." 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  see  about  that," 
said  Miss  Hawkesby.  "As  for  me,  a  long 
fast  has  given  me  an  admirable  appetite.   I  i 


shall  do  justice  to  your  breakfast,  Urs.  Ba- 
sil." 

"  Will  you  go  to  your  room  first  ?  "  asked 
Hrs.  Basil.  "Joanna  shall  show  you  the 
way." 

So  Joanna  went  with  Hiss  Hawkesby  into 
the  room  prepared  for  her,  saw  that  she  had 
every  thing  she  needed,  and  then  ushered 
Anita  Into  her  own  little  aanotnm,  which  they 
were  to  occnpy  togetlier,  and  which  she  had 
adorned  with  flowers,  in  honw  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

"  What  a  fonny  little  den  I  '*  cried  Anita, 
ranning  up  to  the  muslin-draped  tollet-table. 
"  And,  oh,  horror  I  what  a  distorting  Uttle 
glass  I   I'm  a  fright  to  behold  I" 

Joanna  had  not  yet  seen  her  sister's  face, 
and,  before  Anita  turned  round  from  the  con- 
templation of  its  distorted  reflection,  Hiss 
Hawkesby  called,  hoarsely : 

"  Joanna !  Joanna,  child !  I  say,  come 
herel"  and  Joanna  hastened  to  obey. 

"  Are  you  good  at  waiting  on  people  ?  " 
asked  Hiss  Hawkesby,  with  a  searching  look 
that  made  Joanna  shrink,  and  stammer  that 
she  did  not  know ;  she  would  do  her  best. 

"We  shall  see,"  said  Hiss  Hawkesby. 
"If  you've  any  talent  that  way,  it's  more 
than  your  sister  has.  Help  me  off  with  my 
things.  Thank  you,  you  are  quite  bandy. 
It's  a  pity  you  are  such  a  regular  Basil." 

Poor  Joanna  did  not  know  it,  but  to  be 
"  a  regular  Basil "  was  extremely  reprehensi- 
ble  in  Hiss  Hawkesby's  estimation.  ,  She  had 
never  foi^ven  her  nephew's  second  mar- 
riage. 

"Jnst  nnpack  my  satohd,  will  yout** 
continued  Hiss  Hawkesby.  ** That'll  do; 
and  now  ran  down>stidrs  and  bring  me  word 
how  soon  I  may  expeet  break&st." 

Away  went  Joanna,  and  presently  re- 
turned with  the  welcome  tidii^  that  break- 
fast wonld  be'nady  in  abont  ten  ndnntes. 

"  Oh,  thank  yon,"  said  Hiss  Hawkesby. 
"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  for  Fm  starving." 

*'Hay  I  go  now?"  asked  Joanna,  tim- 
idly. 

She  was  very  anxious  to  see  Anita ;  but 
she  stood  in  great  awe  of  Hiss  Hawkesby. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  you  may  go,"  answered  Mias 
Hawkesby.  "  Tou'Il  find  that  Anita  likes  be- 
ing waited  on  quite  as  much  as  I  do." 

Anita  had  bathed  her  face,  and  given  a 
touch  to  her  hair,  and,  divested  now  of  her 
veils  and  wraps,  she  was  a  creature  to  chal- 
lenge admiration.  There  was  just  sufficient 
likeness  between  the  little  Joanna  and  her- 
self to  make  the  difference  between  them  the 
more  marked.  Each  had  the  same  dark,  deep 
eyes,  the  same  mobile  mouth  and  dimpled 
chin,  the  same  white,  slightly-irregular  teeth, 
the  same  willing  grace;  but  there  all  like- 
ness ended,  for  Anita  was  daazlingly  fair,  with 
a  delicate  peach-blow  color,  tod  a  profusion 
of  pale,  blond  ludr,  "  in  most  admired  dis- 
order." 

Joanna,  seeing  her  now  for  the  flrst  time 
unobsoared  by  wraps  and  veils,  stopped  short 
in  unaffected  admiration. 

"  0  Anita  t"  she  exclaimed,  "  ho*  lovely 
you  are  I  Tou  look  Just  like  a  fashion-plate. 
I  am  so  glad  you  are  my  sister." 

Anita  was  accustomed  to  homage,  and 
she  never  refused  it,  no  matter  how  It  was 


offered.  She  laughed — and  a  ripptii^  UDgl^ 
like  music,  had  she — clapped  her  bands  lo^ 
iy,  and  said : 

"A  genuine  compliment  I  Bat  compU. 
ments  are  always  more  acceptable  patio  a 
more  graceful  form,  renpemlKr,  Thei^B  a 
hint,  my  novice,  that  may  serve  as  a  tenog 
in  taviAr  faire  for  you." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  thank  yon,  Aoita,"  said  Joan- 
na, with  a  palpitathiglieart  "IwiU  nnem- 
ber ;  and  you'll  And  me  attentive  and  wilHif 
to  Improve.  Fve  had  no  one  to  teach  me  tbe 
— 4he  mmwRoiMsa,  yon  know  "  (Joanna  cMld 
use  French,  too),  **  and  all  that  Hela  a 
very,  very  good ;  bat  she  is  what  is  ctDed  a 
—reelute,  yon  seel" 

"Who  is  'Hela?"  asked  Anita,  vUks 
lazy,  rising  inflection. 

"She — why,  yon  know,  Hiss  Basil,  Pa- 
mela, my  cousin  that  takes  care  of  me." 

"  Ah,  I  remember,"  replied  Anita,  with  a 
show  of  interest.  "  A  woman  with  altiatorj, 
or  a  mystery." 

Joanna  turned  pale,  and  shivered  with  ■ 
feeling  that  she  was  pursued  by  an  appiH- 

tiOB. 

"  Why,  what  ia  it,  child  T  "  asked  Aniti, 

half  laughing. 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know ;  would  yon  nmd 
telling  me,  Anita  f  "  said  poor  Joanna,  driv- 
ing nearer.  Though  she  had  resolved  sot 
to  annoy  Hiss  Basil  with  further  queetiou, 
she  saw  no  reason  why  Anita  should  not 
tell  her  sll  she  knew  about  this  punfnl  ob- 
ject. 

"I've  a  wretched  memor;  for  WKh 
things,"  said  Aniu,  Indiffinentiy,  and  np- 
presdng  a  yawn.  "There  was  Boncthlif 
about  ^ss  Ba^  having  a  romantic  hisloiy 
in  a  letter  my  annt  had  from  Krs.  Bnfiier, 
and  sAs  had  It,  what  there  was  <tf  fron 
Mrs.  Garl  Tomklns.  Do  yon  know  Hn.  Cut 
Tomkinsf*  she  asked,  with  raviving  intv- 
est 

"  Yes,  oh  yes,"  answered  onsophistieilid 
Joanna.   "  I  dined  with  her  the  other  ^y." 

Her  mind  was  sensibly  rdleved  by  he 
'  sister's  placid  indifference  to  Misa  BasiPin- 
mantle  history.    It  surely  couldnt  be  N 
great  a  matter,  after  all,  ahe  hoped. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  you  dined  with  Hrs.  W 
Tomkins  F  "  said  Anita,  ronatng  heridf  *itb 
increased  interest 

"  She  dined  hwe,  that  Is,"  eiplained  Jo- 
anna, with  rising  color ;  "  and  by  the  granJ- 
mamma's  desire  I  was  present." 

"Oh,  that's  different,  yon  know,"  siid 
Anita.  "A  pleasant  woman,  she  is;  so  good 
at  charade-parties,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Is  she  ?  0  Anita !  do  you  suppose  ibe 
will  have  a  charade  -  party  while  you  are 
here  f  "  (eagerly). 

"  Possibly  she  may,  If  I  ask  her  to.  How 
ifOetue  you  are,  child  I  that's  not  good  style- 
And  what  a  n^at  litUe  guy  yon  have  nadt 
of  yoorself  with  sash  and  aprtHi  botii.  What 
possessed  yon  ?  " 

"Indeed,  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  on 
both," 'answered  Joanna,  coloring  ftirieasly, 
and  snatching  at  the  apnm  so  that  the  idM 
flew  out  hither  and  thither.  **  Of  coarae,  I 
knew  better." 

"  Don't  yon  be  ofllmded,"  said  Anita,  «*• 
ressingly.    "  Ton  know,  Joanna,  I  take  a 
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sisterly  pride  in  you.  Tou  are  a  dear 
child" — giving  her  cheek  a  little  pat — "and 
I  sba'n't  ever  let  you  loakea  gay  of  yourselC 
And  DOir,  can't  yoa  contriTe  to  hare  my 
breakfkBt  seot  up  to  me?  I  really  am  inca- 
pable of  making  a  tc^t." 

But—bat — "  itainmerfld  Joaoaa,  who 
dreaded  to  hare  her  sister  do  any  Ihhig  that 
would  impreaa  Kiss  Baail  unftrorably,  "  bo 
tdlet— no  tjftaal  toilet  la  necessary,  surely. 
There  is  only  the  grandmamma  and  her  nqih- 
ew  Mr.  Hendall— Hr.  Arthur  Hendall,  whom 
you  know  already." 

"  Do  It"  said  Anita.  falUng  back  sleepi- 
ly upon  the  lounge.  *'  What  kind  of  person 
b  hef  " 

**  Why,  Aaita,  you  know,"  sud  Joanna 
the  simple,  with  a  quick  tbrob. 

**I  know  M  many  people,  child,"  said 
Anita,  with  an  appealing  sigh. 

"Tea,  certuuly,"  Joaons  asaented  leui- 
ently ;  "  hut  then  I  should  think  that  you 
woald  remember  Ur.  Arthur  Hendall,"  and 
she  sighed,  unconsciously. 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,  my  dear  little  sister. 
I  foresee  that  I  must  take  you  under  my  wing 
in  a  great  many  ways." 

**  0  Anita  I "  Bsid  Joanna,  with  feeling ; 
"  I  hare  missed  you  so  many  years  1 " 

Thereupon  a  siieuoe  followed,  which  Ani. 
U  was  too  much  of  an  artist  In  her  way  to 
intermpt.  She  liked  to  ei^oy  the  efbot  of 
aU  she  said  and  did.  She  meant  to  be  rery 
fond  of  Joanna,  and  she  meant  that  Joanna 
ahoold  adore  her ;  of  ooorse  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  be  adored  by  hw  "  dear  little 
sister,"  and  it  would  look  so  well  1 

And  Joanna?  She  was  quite  ready  to 
adore  Anita,  no  doubt;  and  also  to  profit 
laigeljby  the  example  and  iostmctions  of 
one  who  could  rereal  the  delicate  arts  and 
mysteries  pertaining  to  yonag  ladyhood.  It 
would  be  ut^Bt  to  say  that  more  of  selfish- 
ness mingled  with  Anita's  sisterly  sentiments 
than  with  Joanna's ;  for  esch  was  influenced 
by  her  own  individuality. 

But  old  Kiss  Hawkesby  presently  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  and  interrupted  the  si- 
leooe  that  had  been  filled  on  Joanna's  part  at 
least,  it  is  safe  to  say,  with  thoughts  too  b^ 
for  utterance. 

"  Anita,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Kot  go- 
ing down  to  breakfast?"  said  the  old  lady, 
with  a  show  of  diapleasare  that  took  all  the 
bravery  out  of  Joanna  at  the  first  word. 
But  Anita  was  not  so  easily  orerawed. 
"  Dear  aunt,  I  am  so  tired,"  said  she,  in 
a  pWntire,  eoaxing  way.  She  was  as  good 
at  defying  authori^  as  Joanna ;  but  her  way 
of  di^g  it  was  altogether  dil^rent,  and,  as 
she  herself  would  hare  si^d, "  more  becoming." 

Not  more  tired  than  I  am,  surely  1 "  said 
<dd  Miss  ^wkesby,  hoarsely.  "However, 
hare  your  own  way,  as  yon  always  do." 

And  with  this  she  sailed  magnifleentiy 
down-stdrs. 

"Just  like  sunt!"  cried  Anita,  with  a 
laugh.  "  Don't  look  so  scared,  child  ;  she's 
not  half  so  formidable  as  she  seems.  Your 
rigid,  strenuous  •  looking  people  never  are. 
Nothing  so  easy  as  to  demolish  their  out- 
works, if  you  only  know  how.  Soft,  yielding- 
looUng  little  things  like  me  are  your  true 
liresistibles.    I'll  u^e,  Joanna,  that  111 


make  yoa  do  my  bidding  in  spite  of  your.con- 
flciencc." 

Joanna  listened  with  the  air  of  one  re- 
ceiving valuable  instructiim  from  a  cele- 
brated professor  in  human  nature.  If  it  had 
been  any  other  than  Anita  uttering  this  last 
dictum,  she  might  have  doubted;  but  she 
was  ready  to  surrender  a  blind  belief  to  all 
Amta  did  and  said. 

"Now,  Joanna,  you  see  how  exhausted  I 
am ;  could  I  not  hare  my  breakfast  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  surely,"  Joanna  answered  prompt- 
ly; she  herself  had  eaten  nothing — excite- 
ment had  destroyed  her  appetite ;  bat  Anita 
was  by  no  means  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
meal  she  brought  up  to  her,  In  defiance  of 
Miss  Basil's  wrath. 

But  Anita  had  hardly  appeased  her  han- 
ger when  Miss  Hawkesby  came  back,  to 
all  appearances  more  formidable  than  ever. 
"Anita,  I  thought  you  told  me  yonng  Hen- 
dall was  at  Brookville  f  " 

"Isn't  he  at  Brookville,  ma'am?"  said 
Anita,  opening  her  eyes,  with  innocent  won- 
derment. 

"  He  is  in  this  very  house  I  "  said  Miss 
Hawkesby,  severely. 

"  It  must  be  so,  if  you've  seen  him,"  said 
Anita,  with  an  air  of  conviction  ;  "  bat,  real- 
ly, ma'am,  I  couldn't  believe  It  when  Joanna 
told  it  me." 

Ifias  Awkesby  turned  suddenly  to  Joan- 
na. "And  what  do  yon  know  about  him,  yon 
simpleton  ?  "  said  she. 

«•  N-40thing,"  stammered  Joanna,  quail- 
ing  under  her  aunf  s  eyes.  **  He  la  the  grand- 
mamma's nephew." 

"  Pm  not  going  to  bite,  child,"  laughed 
old  Hiss  Hawkesby,  who  rather  eqjoyed  the 
terror  abe  inspired.  "Tm  not  half  so  dan- 
gerous to  a  littie  fool  like  you  as  he  is.  I 
hope  be  doesn't  amnae  himself  at  your  ei- 
pense." 

"  I — I  don't  know,"  stammered  Joanna. 

"I  had  a  mind,"  said  Miss  Hawkesby, 
slowly,  with  a  look  of  disapproval  at  Anita — 
"  I  had  a  mind  to  pick  you  np  and  leave  forth- 
with ;  but  I  aha'n't  do  it^I  shall  sUy." 

"  They  do  make  such  excellent  biscuits 
here,"  said  Anita,  with  artful  simplicity. 

"  It  is  impossible,  Anita,"  said  Mias 
Hawkesby,  with  an  tdr  of  great  prorundity — 
"it  is  impossible  for  you,  you  bntterfiy,  to 
divine  the  depths  of  my  mind." 

"  Dear  aunt,  I  was  thinking  of  your  diges-' 
tion ! "  Anita  said  thia,  leaning  back  on  the 
lounge  with  ber  banda  clasped  behind  her 
head,  and  her  eyea  half  closed.  *'  I  wish  we 
might  take  Joanna  with  na  t " 

**  I'm  not  going  away,  I  tdd  you,"  said 
IQss  Hawkesby  in  her  deepest  tooea. 

"  Is  It  the  biscuits  yon  are  staying  for?  " 
asked  Anita,  drowsily. 

"  Anita,  yon  are  impertinent  I "  s^d  her 
aunt,  and  walked  away.  She  thought  she 
had  discorered  the  source  of  Mrs.  Basil's 
solicitude  about  Joanna — as  if  Joanna,  htr 
niece,  was  not  good  enough  for  young  Hen- 
dall! Hiss  Hawkesby  thought  she  would 
stay  and  look  into  that  little  game,  and  pay 
Mrs.  Basil  in  her  own  coin,  and  Anita  should 
never  suppose  she,  Olivia  Hawkesby,  couldn't 
cope  with  young  Hendall.  And  so  Hiss 
Hawkesby  composed  herself  for  a  nap. 


"It  is  the  biscuit,  I  tell  you,  Joanna," 
said  Anita,  when  her  sunt  had  gone.  "  Aunt 
is  not  a  great  eater — not  a  gmtrmmde^  yon 
understand ;  but  she  has  a  tendency  to  dys- 
pepsia. It  is  nsefnl  to  know  people's  weak- 
neasea,  mental,  moral,  uid  physical.  How, 
Joanna,  if  you  will  take  care  that  I  am  not 
disturbed,  I  will  take  a  Bleep,  In  order  to  be 
Ireah  for  the  eveidng. 

"Dinner  is  at  half-past  five,"  said  Jo- 
anna, with  a  feeling  that,  if  Amta  wished 
dinner  brought  up  to  her,  it  would  be  all 
right,  except  for  'Mela's  wrath.  On  'Mela's 
aeeount  she  did  hope  Anita  would  go  down 
to  dinner.  'Mela  had  such  a  triumphant 
way  of  seeing  a  fault  in  Anita — hadn't  she 
shown  it  about  the  breakfast  ?  " 

"Call  me  in  time  to  dress,  then,"  said 
Anita,  drowsily.  "  Oh  ! "  rousing  herself 
suddenly,  "  and  meantime,  child,  as  I  dare 
say  yoa  have  little  enough  to  do,  jou  may 
amuse  yourself  by  unpacking  for  me!" 
Anita  made  it  a  principle  never  to  do  any 
thing  for  herself  that  she  could  charm  any 
one  else  into  doing,  and  thus  she  contrived  to 
live  a  remarkably  easy  life. 
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BT  IH>  AUTHOR  Or  "fATTT." 
I. 

A ROAD  winds  bealde  green  htlls,  and  ia. 
carried  terrace -like  across  a  valley 
leading  to  the  sea.  A  village  Is  scattered 
along  this  road  In  unsociable  fashion,  two 
or  three  cottages  at  a  time,  with  a  apace  be- 
tween the  groups,  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  cob-walled,  thatched  dwellings  were  too 
quarrelsome  for  nearer  neighborhood. 

Not  quite  a  mile  below  the  road  the  sea 
shows  in  a  large,  opal  trinngle  against  the 
pale  sky,  and  on  each  side  high  clifis,  wooded 
and  grass-grown,  guard  the  shingled  entrance 
to  Mercombe  Mouth.  Three  valleys  from 
among  the  green  hills  unite  to  form  this  one, 
which  leads  to  the  sea,  and  through  this  a 
river  winds  in  and  out,  bordered  by  ash-trees, 
and  gleams  from  among  them  like  a  silver 
thread. 

The  village  smithy  is  on  the  side  of  the 
road  next  the  hills.  The  cottage  belonging 
to  it  is  larger  than  most  of  the  others,  with  a 
quaint,  tall,  stone  chimney  rising  from  the 
ground,  on  which,  carved  in  the  atone,  is  the 
date  15^.  The  cottage  stands  at  right  aiw 
^ea  to  the  road,  witfa  a  garden  in  front  and 
an  orchard  with  flower-laden  apple-treea  be- 
hind. For  the  last  fortnight  the  whole  vil- 
lage of  Hercombe  has  been  like  an  exqnlaite 
pink-and-white  nosegay. 

Hra.  Leir,  atandtng  U  the  back-door  of 
the  ancient  cottage,  looks  complacently  at 
the  garlands  of  exquisite  blossom,  relieved  by 
the  yellow-green  grass  beneath,  and  predicts 
a  good  cider  year  for  the  county.  For  a  few 
minutes  the  mental  prediction  has  brought 
smiles  to  the  firm,  wrinkled  mouth,  but  this 
fades,  and  heavy  care  contracts  her  clear, 
brown  forehead,  and  makes  her  eyes  look 
sad.  She  is  alwaya  too  anxious. in  expres- 
sion, but  to-day  she  looks  miserable.  Thowh 
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she  IB  abore  middle  height,  sbe  seems  short 
'u  she  staods  bowed  doim  beside  the  old 
stone  trough,  at  one  end  of  which  two  black 
pigs  are  feeding,  while  a  jackdaw  hops  at  the 
other  end  with  bo  hamoroos  a  twinkle  in  his 
eje  (he  keeps  one  closed)  that  you  almost 
fancy  fae  is  thinking  of  ticklicg  the  pigs  with 
the  straw  be  holds  in  his  beak.  The  ground 
between  the  house  and  the  trough  is  soft  and 
Bwampy — stamped  with  the  frequent  tread  of 
pigs  and  dc^,  and  cat  and  fowls.  Three  black- 
and-white  ducks  have  paddled  up  end  down 
it  this  morning  bo  often  with  theft  broad, 
yeUoT  feet,  that  water  owes  ap  in  one  oor- 
ner  and  forms  an  Inky  pool,  at  which  they 
drink  with  seeming  delist.  Bat  when,  after 
this  feat,  they  come  waddling  to  the  broad, 
flat  stone  in  front  of  the  back-door,  Mrs.  Leir 
ronses  from  her  dreamy  mood,  and,  anatob' 
ing  np  the  comers  of  her  apron,  drives  them 
away. 

**  I  most  apeak  to  Beaben,"  she  says,  with 
a  sigh,  and  then  passes  round  the  house, 
through  the  orchard,  and  out  at  the  gate  in 
the  low,  stone  fence,  to  the  smithy  itself. 

It  is  close  by  on  the  road,  just  dirided 
from  the  garden  by  a  high  hawthorn-hedge, 
white  now  with  blossoms,  and  filling  the  air 
with  perfume. 

There  is  no  use  In  describing,  for  smithies 
have  a  family  resemblance,  but  it  is  not  a1- 
ways  that  the  blacksmith's  hammer  is  wielded 
by  such  a  man  as  Beuben  Leir. 

Not  handsome,  but  tall,  aud  strong,  and 
healthy-looking,  with  a  rich,  brown  hair  and 
l>oard  suggesliTo  of  ripe  hazel-nuts,  a  frank, 
amiable  mouth,  and  rather  a  dreamy,  far-off 
look  in  bis  pale-blue  eyes — you  would  have 
said,  looking  at  biro,  a  man  with  energies 
that  might  be  roused  if  some  sleeping  chord 
were  tooched,  bat  one  just  as  likely  to  plod 
through  life  vithont  disoorering  that  he  had 
more  wits  than  his  fellows. 

He  was  whistling  "  Coming  throt^h  the 
Bye,"  and  striking  pooderooi  blows  on  a  lit- 
tle Ut  of  iron,  that  seemed  as  if  it  most  Bare- 
ly 'be  annihilated  and  dispersed  into  the 
showery  sparks  that  flew  np  from  the  anvil. 

He  left  off  whistling  when  he  saw  his 
mother. 

"  Tea-time  is  it,  mother  t  Fm  coming," 
he  said,  in  a  strong,  cheerful  voice. 

Urs.  Leir  waited  tilt  he  put  aside  his  ham- 
mer and  came  out  of  the  forge. 

"  Tea  will  be  ready  by  time  you're  ready 
for  it,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  want  three  words 
with  yoQ  first,  Reuben." 

She  went  on  into  the  garden  again,  and 
her  son  followed.  His  head  dropped  on  his 
chest,  and  a  sort  .of  dogged  irresolution 
showed  at  the  corners  of  bis  month.  When 
they  reached  the  door  he  stopped. 

"  I  wish  you'd  say  them  here,  then/'  he 
said,  coolly.  Vre  got  one  or  two  things  to 
do  this  evening." 

Urs.  Leir  faced  around  at  once.  There 
was  a  bright,  angry  spot  on  each  olieek,  but 
there  was  more  sorrow  than  uagse  in  her 
^es. 

"  Why  do  you  not  say  out  at  once,  Ren- 
oen,  that  yon  are  going  to  meet  Rosa  Horri- 
lon!" 

Beaben  looked  pained.  He  leaned  agtdnst 
the  door-post  withoat  answering; 


"  There  is  no  use  in  my  saying  it,"  she 
went  on,  in  a  hard,  unconciiiating  voice, 
'*  but  still  I  must  warn  you,  Reuben.  You 
began  by  admiring,  you  went  on  to  talking, 
and  you  are  getting  to  love  that  little  con- 
ceited French  girl  in  spite  of  yourself." 

Reuben  stood  upright,  and  put  up  his 
hand  to  stop  her. 

"  Don't  say  what  you  may  be  sorry  for," 
be  said.  "  I  do  love  Rose,  but  she  is  not 
French ;  her  mother  is  a  Frenchwoman,  but 
Bob  Morrison  was  every  bit  as  much  an  Eng- 
lishman as  my  father  was." 

He  nodded,  and  walked  away  quickly. 
He  was  rety  fond  of  his  mother,  and  this  was 
the  flnt  element  of  discord  that  had  oome 
between  them. 

"It  Is  always  so,"  he  said,  to  hhnself; 
"  if  I  loved  an  angel,  my  mother  would  cry 
her  'down.  All  mothers  are  so — they  can't 
give  np  their  sons  and  daogbters." 

Perhaps  if  his  motho-  had  heard  him,  the 
words  would  have  given  her  pain.  Martha 
Leir  was  not  an  ordinary  woman.  She  was 
unpopular  with  her  neighbors,  because,  being 
better  educated,  she  held  herself  a  little  apart, 
but  she  had  no  small,  petty  jealousies,  and,  if 
sbe  had  thought  Rose  Morrison  likely  to 
make  her  eon  happy,  she  would  hare  taken 
her  to  her  heart  at  once. 

"  She  will  never  be  content  with  one  man," 
Mrs.  Leir  sighed.  "  Just  at  first  she  may  be 
taken  np  with  Reuben,  but,  when  the  nov- 
elty wears  off,  she  will  fiirt  as  her  mother  has 
flirted  before  her.  Rose  has  more  of  her 
mother  than  of  her  father  in  her.  My  Ren- 
ben  is  too  good  for  the  likes  of  her— or  of 
any  Hookton  glrL" 

II. 

Hoonoir  is  a  fisUng-viUage  jnst  two  ndles 
from  Heroombe,  but  much  farther  off  than 
this  distance  beoaase  of  the  mgged,  Ql-made, 
steep  road.  There  is  another  road  hy  the 
cliSk  through  the  land -slip,  but  that  is  a 
long  way  round.  The  shortest  way  lies  be- 
tween tiiese  two— a  steep  climb  np  the  face 
of  the  oUfi^  then  seross  fields  of  young 
wheat  and  mangolds,  till  the  path  falls  into 
the  road  again,  which  hereabouts  is  more 
even  and  level  than  it  is  nearer  Mercombe. 
Just  a  little  way  on  a  hnge  atone-qnarry 
opens  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  it  is  here 
that  Reuben  Leir  stands  waiting.  The  place 
is  very  silent — the  quarrymen  have  gone 
home  to  the  little  wooden  cottages  that  peep 
out  like  birds'-nests  where  gaps  come  in  the 
masses  of  the  cream-colored  stone.  Far  off 
in  front,  beyond  the  aab-trees  which  border 
the  road,  the  difib  rise  high,  and,  parting, 
give  a  sudden  vision  of  sea  so  blue  that  It 
seems  almost  too  vivid  for  reality.  Reuben 
has  stood  for  ten  ndnntes,  waiting  near  the 
qnarry-opening,  but  no  one  comes  down  the 
road  to  meet  him. 

He  went  on  along  the  high-road  till  he 
came  to  a  small  gate  on  the  left.  The  high 
hedge  was  cut  into  an  arch  above  the  gate, 
and  through  this  showed  a  garden  glowing 
with  ranonoaloB  and  anemones,  and  behind  a 
wooden  cottage  clothed  with  creeping  plants. 

A  girl  in  a  blue  gown,  almost  hidden  by  a 
Itmg  white  plnaforCf  was  coming  up  the  path 
that  led  to  the  gate,  with  her  hands  behind 


her.  Her  face  was  hidden  by  the  straw-col- 
ored eun-bonnet  pushed  down  over  her  eye*. 

"  At  last  1 "  Reuben  said,  reproaclifnll;. 
The  face  was  quickly  raised  at  this— a  pret- 
ty, bright,  brown  face,  with  laaghmg,  ifaj, 
black  eyes,  a  little  nose  and  month;  tod,u 
she  smiled,  white,  even  teeth  showed  throng 
the  red  lipj. 

"Am  I  late?"  the  girl  said,  carclesilj. 
"  Well,  it  is  better  that  you  shonld  be  first" 
Reuben  opened  the  gate,  and  held  it  for  btr 
to  pass  out. 

"  Never  mind,  now  yon  are  ecne,"  U 
add,  "  but  I  want  a  talk  with  yon,  Boss.  I 
am  worried  to  death." 

Rose  gave  him  a  sweet  look  out  of  her 
long,  narrow,  dark  eyes. 

**Toa  poor  old  Beaben— who  wnrin 
you?" 

"Never  mind;  the  very  right  of  yn 
seems  to  make  me  all  right,  yon  dear  little 
f^rl."  Beuben  looked  np  and  down  ttie  mi, 
and,  no  one  bdng  Tisible,  he  pat  bii  im 
round  Bose's  waist,  and  drew  her  iseiiTd 
him. 

Rose  drew  herself  away. 

"  You  go  on  no  fast,  Reuben !  How  mnj 
times,  bow  many  times  I  have  told  yon  tbit 
I  can't  take  up  with  a  man  whose  mother 
does  not  even  speak  to  me  1 " 

Reuben  sighed. 

"  Don't  you  worry  too.  Rose  darling,  or  it 
will  seem  as  if  all  went  cross  with  me.  Vj 
mother  does  not  know  you.  When  she  dot*, 
of  course  she  must  love  yon.  Who  conU 
help  it,  my  darling!" 

He  looked  tenderly  at  the  giri,  hut  sbt 
tossed  her  head.  "To  hear  yon  talk,  Beoben" 
— a  bright  flush  rose  in  her  cheeks,  and  Rhe 
played  nervously  with  the  long  strii^  of  her 
san-bonnet— "one  would  think  yoor  notbtr 
was  the  queen.  Ton  do  not  seem  to  see 
offense  in  her  holding  beredf  aloof  fnn  u 
Why,  every  <me  comes  to  aee  mothw,iiid  I 
should  have  thou^t  her  being  hone  naV 
have  served  as  a  reason  to  Krs.  Ldr  ko(ipv 
if  any  reason  were  wanting."  ShespobntI 
angrily,  and  flang  her  bonaet-striiip  ride 
apart.  She  had  turned  nwmy  from  BeA« 
while  she  spoke.   He  pulled  at  hw  i^Iok- 

"  Don't  be  cross.  Rose.    I  tell  yM 
mother  ia  so  good  and  so  loving  that  At 
will  come  round  when  she  sees  I  eu't  be 
happy  withoat  you," 

Rose  turned  round  and  Iftoked  tt  his. 
Her  eyee  shone  brightly,  and  her  nd  tip 
curled  with  scorn. 

"  Mr.  Reuben  Leir,  you  scarcely  seen  "> 
know  who  I  am,  or  who  yon  are  yonnelT.  It 
appears  to  me  that  yon  take  it  for  gmsted  tint 
I  am  thankful  to  be  your  wife — yoar  ntotlK' 
is  the  only  person  whose  consent  has  to  bt 
asked.  Now  I  am  not  gt^g  to  creep  into 
any  man's  family !  It  is  yonr  mother's  pUce 
to  seek  me — that  is  the  way  my  mother 
such  things  should  be  arranged.  No;  lt*7 
good -by  to  you,  Reuben  Leir,  until 
mother  oomes  to  her  sotses.** 

She  walked  slowly  back  to  the  gale;  bit 
Reuben  was  too  much  vexed  to  combat  bff 
resoludon.  He  did  not  even  follow  her.  Oslj, 
as  the  gate  closed  behind  her,  he  gave  a 
that  aided  in  a  groan. 

"Why  is  she  so  windn^  or  why  !•  bV 
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mother  so  prejudiced!  She  will  not  even 
tout  her  owQ  eyes — U'b  put  bearing  1 " 


Next  morning  fonnd  Reuben  at  work 
early.  On  the  prerioaB  erening  he  had  gone 
home  and  upbraided  his  mother  with  her 
pride  and  excluaiTeneea.  "  You  malie  my  life 
miserable,"  he  had  said ;  and  then  Mrs.  Leir 
had  looked  at  him  out  of  her  deep,  steadfast 
ejes,  and  had  told  him  that  the  girl  lie  lored 
was  a  coquette. 

**  She  is  too  studied  in  all  her  wajs  to  live 
only  for  you  or  any  man,  my  boy.  She  will 
klwayi  want  admirers  round  her." 

And  upon  this  Keuben  had  gone  to  bed 
without  bis  supper,  and  had  gone  off  early 
Id  the  morning  to  work  at  his  plot  on  the 
Und-alip.  LooWng  at  the  wonderful  barrest 
uS  all  binds  reaped  on  that  bit  of  land,  it  is 
snrprising  that  all  has  not  been  blown  Into 
the  sea  or  diminished  by  some  ftesh  rent  in 
the  tall,  circling  olillb  that  shelter  it  north 
and  east,  for,  although  some  of  the  plots  are 
level  and  screened  from  the  preoliritous  de> 
scent  of  the  beach  by  hedges  wreathed  with 
clematis  and  dog-roses  almost  in  bloom,  some 
of  the  potato  and  wheat  plots  are  almost  per- 
pendicular, and  cling  on  to  those  towering 
and  green-hued  cliffs,  seemingly  at  great  risk 
of  falling  into  the  sea. 

Reuben's  donkey-cart  is  sheltered  in  a 
rude  abed  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  land- 
slip, and  his  donkey  is  tethered  near.  Far 
away  on  the  right,  through  jutting  cliffa  which 
flpring  up  here  and  there  among  the  less  cul- 
tivated bits  among  the  yellow  furze  and  clus> 
tering  beneath,  a  lovely  glimpse  may  be  got 
of  the  bay  of  Sidmonth  and  its  far-reaching, 
crimson  cltfi^ ;  while  on  the  left  a  bold, 
chalky  headland  stands  forward,  barring  the 
pass^e.  But  for  the  sea-birds,  which  disap- 
pear between  it  and  the  intensely  blue  sky, 
one  might  fancy  there  was  no  passage  roand 
its  sharp  outline. 

Beaben  has  been  hard  at  work  weeding 
his  cn^s.  He  stands  upright,  takes  off  his 
hat  and  wipes  his  forehead  with  a  bine  hand- 
kerchief; then  he  goes  back  to  his  oart  and 
gets  a  lamp  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a  draught 
of  cider. 

It  is  his  determination  to  work  off  bis  an- 
noyance ;  he  has  gone  on  overJong.  He  looks 
ODt  orer  the  sfaimmering,  golden  wareSr  and 
U  surprised  to  see  how  nearly  the  sun  has 
reached  them  As  be  stands  gazing  at  the 
strange  color  of  the  waves,  where  broad  lines 
of  parple  and  crimson  show  as  if  the  fishes 
bad  been  having  fierce  battles  thereon,  he 
fancies  he  hears  voices  below ;  but  the  sea 
gets  rougher  every  instant,  and  the  waves 
oome  dashing  up  against  the  loose  rocks 
scattered  along  the  beaoh  with  so  much 
creaming  fury,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dintin- 
guiah  sound.  But  Reuben  has  caught  a 
)mngh  be  knows  by  heart,  and  now,  in  a  pause 
caused  by  the  retreat  of  the  waves,  he  bears 
the  laugh  answered  in  a  deep  man's  voice. 
The  rush  of  the  waves  is  over,  they  have  just 
gone  back  to  kiss  their  advancing  mates, 
and  then  bring  them  on  in  triumph  to  tbnn. 
der  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  on  wbich  Reu- 
ben stands — as  yet  they  do  not  quite  reach 
it,  thotiq[h  they  send  np  a  shining  cloud  of 


empty  menace — and,  as  Reuben  leans  over 
the  flowerj  hedge  which  grows  on  the  dizzy 
edge,  he  sees  that  a  space  of  some  feet  is 
still  dry.  Be  looks  onward  along  this  path. 
At  some  distance  half-way  beiween  him  and 
the  headland  are  two  figures — tfte  girl  is  Rose, 
and  her  companion  is  a  tall  French  fisherman, 
named  Jacques  Gaspard.  He  is  a  stranger, 
who  has  been  staying  at  the  inn  at  Hookton 
for  a  fortnight  past;  he  spends  his  mdney 
freely,  and  is  popular  among  the  rougher 
fishermen,  but  the  quieter  ones  avoid  him, 
And  tell  one  another  that  he  ia  either  a  smug- 
gler or  a  spy.  "  No  good  either  way  " — "  Con- 
found him  I  "  Reuben  frowns  heavily,  and 
leans  still  farther  over  the  hedge,  watching  the 
pair.  "She  knows  no  better,  poor  little 
thing ;  but  Gaspard's  not  a  fit  man  for  a  girl 
to  trust  herself  alone  with."  He  leaned  over, 
watching  eagerly.  Just  at  this  moment  Gas- 
pard stopped,  looked  back,  and  Reuben  im- 
agined that  he  saw  triumph  in  his  face.  A 
path  led  up  the  sheer  face  of  the  cliff  at  this 
point,  and  the  Frenchman,  seeing  the  water 
already  dashing  ag^nst  Uie  face  of  the  head* 
land,  seamed  to  be  persuading  his  com- 
panion to  try  and  mount  IL  Reuben  saw 
his  iotentlou.  "  Come  back.  Rose,  come 
back  ! "  he  cried,  but  his  words  were  thrown 
back  to  him  by  the  furious  wind.  Rose 
seemed  to  be  tying  her  bonnet  more  firmly 
on  her  head,  and  then  she  turned  to  mount 
the  cliff;  but  she  was  evidently  fearful; 
she  clung  to  Gaspard's  arm,  and  presently 
he  unclasped  her  fingers  and  pat  the  arm 
firmly  round  her  waist. 

At  this  sight  Reuben  lost  his  wits.  He 
leaned  over  the  hedge  and  stretched  out  both 
arms,  as  if  be  thought  to  reach  Rose. 

"Rose — Rose— comeback  ! — ah—"  There 
came  a  crash,  a  frantic,  scrambling  sound, 
and  Reuben  disappeared  from  the  laud-slip. 


Haktha  Lcir  has  bad  an  unbappy  day — 
it  is  so  rarely  now  that  the  peace  of  her  life 
is  disturbed  by  strife.  Tvre  years  ago,  before 
John  X<eir  went  to  his  rest,  there  used  to  be 
frequent  dlsonssions — they  were  hardly  quar- 
rels—betwem  the  blacksmith  and  his  son — 
the  fother  so  greatly  deprecated  the  son's 
want  of  energy,  and  his  general  easiness  of 
disposition  ;  but  when  Martha  was  left  alone, 
Reuben's  tenderness  and  loving  care  blinded 
her  to  all  shortcomings,  and  the  mother  and 
son  had  ted  a  peaceful,  happy  life,  unclouded 
by  any  quarrel,  till  some  one  told  Mrs.  Leir 
that  her  son  was  courting  Rose  Uorrison. 

She  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  his  ten- 
der care  of  her,  that  at  first  the  news  came 
as  a  painful  shock  ;  then,  when  her  common- 
sense  told  her  that  this  was  an  event  which 
must  be  looked  for  sooner  or  later,  she  began 
to  study  Rose  Morrison,  and  found  no  com- 
fort in  the  study  either  for  herself  or  Reuben. 
"  What  can  be  hoped  for,"  she  said,  bitterly, 
**  from  the  daughter  of  a  French  ladies*- 
maid  ?  "  and  then  she  spoke  to  Reuben ;  but 
her  speaking  only  produced  estrangement 
and  coldness,  and  she  avoided  the  subject, 
until  her  son's  frequent  absence  and  silent 
moods  when  at  home  created  an  irritation  in 
her  mind  which  had  at  last  fonnd  voice  on 
the  previous  evening. 


Dinner-time  came,  and  no  Reuben ;  and 
Mrs.  Leir  grew  troubled.  Her  son  liad  said 
be  must  weed  his  vegetables,  so  she  had 
guessed  he  was  on  the  land-slip,  but,  as  the 
day  went  on,  she  decided  that  he  had  driven 
over  to  Oolyton  and  would  be  home  for  sup- 
per. 

Evening  grew  into  night.  The  wind  had 
risen,  and  howled  furiously  round  the  cot- 
tage, and  the  rain  beat  against  the  windows. 
Martha  Leir  kept  a  clear  fire  in  the  open 
grate  till  past  ten  o'clock.  Reuben  had  never 
been  so  late.  She  could  not  go  to  bed.  She 
went  to  the  door  and  looked  out,  but  a  fierce 
current  of  air  rushed  in,  blew  out  her  candle, 
and  made  it  hard  work  tot  ber  to  shot  the 
door  again. 

*'  He'll  never  come  home  through  this,** 
she  said ;  "  the  wind  ia  enoi^h  to  blow  the 
cart  over."  At  last  she  went  to  bed,  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  sleep  through  the  wind  and 
rain;  and  the  feeling  tiiat  she  and  her  eon  bad 
parted  without  any  reconolliatloo,  after  the 
hard  words  that  had  been  said  on  botfa  sides, 
helped  to  drive  sleep  away,  and  even  when  it 
came  she  (rften  roused  with  a  terrified  start 
at  the  dreams  that  came  along  with  it 

She  Ailly  waked  up  about  four  o'clock. 
Her  room  was  filled  with  sunshine,  and  all 
traces  of  the  storm  had  disappeared.  When 
she  last  fell  asleep,  she  had  resolved  to  seek 
for  her  son  on  the  land-slip ;  but  now  the 
bright  morning  light  made  her  ashamed  of 
the  terror  that  she  had  suffered  through  the 
night. 

All  at  once  she  started,  listened  engcrly, 
and  then,  Aressing  herself  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, she  hurried  down-etaira.  Roger,  the 
donkey,  bad  been  reared  by  her  husband,  and 
it  was  his  bray  that  she  bad  heard.  She  was 
sure  she  should  know  it  among  a  hundred, 
and  she  ran  down-stairs  in  the  glad  hope  that 
Reuben  would  meet  her  at  the  gate. 

"  How  frightened  I  must  have  been  about 
him  I "  she  said,  with  a  smile  of  pity  at  her 
own  weakness.  Her  heart  beat  so  fast  that 
she  could  not  move  as  quickly  as  she  wished ; 
but  when  she  reached  the  gate  her  fhce 
changed  to  a  pale-gray  hue,  and  her  limbs 
shook.  She  stretched  out  one  hand  mechan- 
ically, and  clung  for  support  to  the  gale. 
There  was  Roger,  trying  to  the  latch 
with  his  broad,  soft  nose;  but  Reuben  was 
not  to  be  seen. 

Mrs.  heir  looked  at  the  donkey  as  if  she 
expected  it  to  speak,  and  then  she  saw  that 
the  cord  by  which  it  had  been  tied  was  hang- 
ing from  its  neck.  It  had  broken  loose  from 
its  fastenings,  and  had  come  home  without 
its  master. 

But  Martha  Leir's  spirit  soon  revived.  It 
was  possible  that,  if  Reuben  had  been  at 
work  some  distance  off,  he  might  not  at  first 
have  seen  Roger's  escape,  and  the  search  for 
bis  donkey  might  have  kept  him  out  too  late 
to  come  borne.  And  yet  there  were  uo  signs 
of  fatigue  about  the  donkey ;  he  was  plainly 
hungry,  and  Mrs.  Leir  opened  the  gate  and 
let  him  in  to  find  his  way  to  the  shed  he  oc- 
cupied at  the  back  of  the  house.  Then  she 
hurried  buck  to  her  room,  put  on  ber  bonnet 
and  cloak,  and  set  ofT  toward  the  sea. 

The  village  round  the  vicarage  and  the 
inn  was  still  asleep  when  she  reached  it ;  but 
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in  the  green  lane  leading  up  from  the  beacb 
she  saw  oomiog  toward  her  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  blue  garb  of  a  fiaherman.  This 
was  oU  Peter,  and  the  basket  he  carried 
showed  bis  culling.  It  was  filled  with  dabs 
and  gurnet,  while  over  all  was  stretched  a 
huge  aod  hideous  skate,  more  like  a  sea-mon- 
ster than  a  fish  fit  for  humaD  food. 

Peter  was  a  abort,  sqaare  man,  with  little, 
twinkling  eyes  that  were  never  sUll. 

"  Ton  be  out  earl;,  miBsaB.  Now,  I  had 
a  call  to  be  sUrring  beUmes,  teeing  as  the 
storm  perwented  I  ovemight  from  so  doing, 
and  twad  a  bin  mortal  foolish  to  leave  good 
vlctnal  to  go  Stinkin*  afore  it  was  cooked ; 
so  I  jnst  brings  it  across,  and  betime  I  be  in 
Mereombe,  and  has  had  a  bit  to  eat  and  drink, 
they'll  be  ap  and  stirring.  But  why  ^ee  so 
early,  Uissus  Leir,  if  I  may  be  so  bdd!  — 
and  he  peered  at  her  onrioaely  with  fals  small 
eyes. 

Hartha  Lsir  asked  herself  the  same  ques- 
tion. She  had  not  courage  to  tell  the  univer- 
sal gossip  Peter  that  she  was  out  thus  early 
because  Reuben  had  not  come  home  all 
night ;  but  the  twinkling  eyes  were  fixed  up- 
on her — she  was  obliged  to  answer. 

"  I'm  going  to  the  land-slip,"  she  said,  try- 
ing to  appear  unconcerned ;  "  Keuben  has  a 
bit  of  land  there." 

"  Aha !  that  minds  me  there  were  summat 
I  bad  to  say  to  'ee,  Missus  Leir.  Tell  Reu- 
ben he'd  best  not  lone  his  time  with  Miss 
Roste  at  the  quarry-aide.  Old  Peter  keeps 
bis  eyes  open.  Her  likes  summat  a  trifie 
faster  than  Reuben.  I  sighted  her  and  that 
Freooh  Oaspard  a-walkiag  like  ^eethearts 
yestttday.  A  floe  lad  like  Reuben  ahonUn't 
be  content  with  other  men's  leavings." 

Peter  chuckled.  He  never  took  his  eyes 
from  ](rs.  Leir's  face,  and  he  saw  that  she 
winced  at  his  words. 

"  Good-morning,  Peter,"  she  satd,  etifiay. 
"  I  wish  you  luck  with  your  fish  ;  **  and  she 
climbed  the  style  and  proceeded  to  mount 
the  grass-cliff  which  leads  to  the  land^slip. 
Bat  before  she  had  taken  many  steps  she 
wished  she  had  asked  for  Peter's  company  ; 
he  knew  the  country  thoroughly,  and,  be- 
sides, be  would  have  been  a  help — help  in 
what  she  dared  not  think.  She  turned  to 
look,  but  he  was  already  out  of  sight.  She 
mast  go  on  bravely  and  face  whatever  mis- 
fortune she  had  to  encounter  alone. 

She  reached  the  little  shed  and  looked 
under  its  low,  thatched  eaves.  Tea,  there 
was  the  donkey-cart,  and  hanging  to  a  post 
the  broken  bit  of  cord  by  which  R<^er  had 
been  fastened.  A  cormorant  soared  over  the 
oliffs,  flapping  his  huge,  black  wings.  On 
the  path  beside  the  hedge  lay  Reuben's  weed- 
ing-spnd ;  and  then  all  at  onoe  Hartha  Leir 
saw  that  the  hedge  itself  was  broken  away. 

She  stood  atlll  an  instant,  unable  to  move, 
and  then  she  leaned  forward  and  looked  over 
the  oUff  It  was  again  high  tide,  and  the 
waves  had  nearly  reached  the  wall  of  oiiff; 
hut  it  was  a  qniet,  lapping  sea  i  there  was  no 
blinding  haze  of  spray  to  bewilder  eyesight, 
nothing  to  hide  from  the  mother's  eyes  the 
sight  that  was  then  waiting  for  her. 

Many  feet  down  the  clifiT,  between  the 
rook  itself  and  one  of  the  fantastic  crags 
that  here  and  there  prejeet  from  it,  lay  Ben* 


ben.  He  lay  on  his  back,  and  the  white, 
upturned  face  looked  ghastly  in  the  early 
light. 

"  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  I " 
broke  iavolun  Arily  from  Mrs.  Leir's  blanched 
lips  ;'but  she^id  not  even  sob  or  wring  her 
hands,  as  a  less  self-contained  woman  would 
have  done.  She  forced  herself  to  act.  She 
saw  she  could  not  reach  her  son;  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  down  the  face  of  the  rock, 
and  certainly  she  could  not  climb  over  the 
rough  masses  of  granite  from  below.  She 
must  seek  help.  She  looked  up,  and  the. 
huge  bird  again  swooped  across  just  over 
Uie  spot  where  Reuben  lay.  She  shudderecl; 
if  she  went  away,  the  foul  bird  might  attack 
the  aenselesa  body. 

But  help  must  be  goL 

"  God  will  care  for  him  better  than  I  can," 
she  sud ;  and  she  ran  rapidly  along  the  wa^ 
to  Uercombe  Mouth.  "  They  will  be  stirring 
at  Williams's  by  now,"  she  thought ;  and  the 
hope  seemed  to  give  her  wings. 

Williams's  farm  was  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  beaoh,  abutting  on  the  green  lawn 
which  led  from  Mereombe.  A  noisy  chorus 
of  piga  clamoring  for  their  breakfast  greeted 
her  as  she  opened  the  five-barred  gate ;  but 
she  scarcely  heard  them.  She  felt  she  must 
almost  fall  down  on  her  knees  in  thankful- 
ness in  the  midst  of  the  pig-trodden  straw 
that  littered  the  yard;  for  there  stood,  in 
front  of  the  fann-honse,  not  only  Joe  Tilly, 
Mr.  Williams's  factotum  and  the  most  expe- 
rienced fisherman  in  Mereombe,  but  Ur.  Wil- 
liams himself.  He  was  dressed  ready  for  a 
joamey,  and  was  busy  stowing  away  various 
things  in  the  oart  that  stood  before  the  gar- 
den-gate ;  for  the  house  lay  some  way  back 
from  tiie  p^yard,  and  he  did  not  see  Mrs. 
Ldr ;  but  Joe  lUly  saw  her,  and  noted  the 
anguish  in  her  face. 

"What  ails  ye,  Missus  Leirf  "  he  said, 
kindly ;  "  it's  early  for  ye  to  be  out-doors." 

The  kindly  voice  and  the  look  of  sym- 
pathy took  away  her  courage.  She  quite 
broke  down. 

"0  Joe!  0  Mr.  Williams  I "  she  sobbed, 
"for  God's  sake  cornel  —  my  boy's  fallen 
over  the  cliff,  and  he  lies  there,  half-way 
down." 

Mr.  Williams's  head  had  been  buried  in 
the  cart,  but  he  drew  it  out  in  a  hurry,  bis 
red  forehead  grown  purple,  and  his  stifi^  iron- 
gray  hair  bristling  up  with  the  shock  of  the 
widow's  words. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  d'ye  mean  it  f  "  he  said. 
"Qood  Heavens!  how  did  it  happen?" 
Then  he  turned  to  his  man. — "  We  must 
leave  this  job.  Mother'U  see  to  the  horse. 
You,  Joe,  run  for  a  couple  of  men  and  a  loug 
ladder  and  ropes,  and  a  blanket,  and  follow 
over  the  beach.  Pll  go  round  to  the  foot  of 
Ae  oliC — Come,  Mrs.  Ldr,  and  show  me 
where  the  poor  fellow  is ; "  and  then  led  Uie 
way  down  to:the  beach. 

.  He  did  not  tell  Reuben's  mother  that  he 
had  thus  quietly  set  aside  an  important  jour- 
ney for  her  sake.  Something  in  her  white, 
agonized  face  oompelled  him  to  help  her  and 
to  be  silent. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  bay  below 
the  land-slip  the  tide  bad  turned,  but  they 
oonld  get  no  glimpse  of  Beaben— the  pro- 


jecting crag,  which  looked  so  simll  frgn 
above,  quite  obscured  the  spot  on  which  hit 
mother  had  seen  him. 

"  Are  you  sure,  missus?"  said  WiUiami, 
speaking  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  left 
the  farm. 

"  Pro  as  sure  as  I  can  be,"  she  sud,  sadlj. 
As  she  spoke,  a  great,  black  bird  sirooped 
slowly  down  and  lighted  on  the  ef  tin 
pntjeoting  crag. 

Williams  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  the  BtartM 
cormorant  flew  away  seaward,  uttering  \ 
harsh  croak  as  he  s^ed  overhead. 

How  long  the  waiting  seemed  I  Vn.  hat 
paced  up  and  down,  ezamhiing  the  cliff  'with 
eager  eyes  to  see  if  the  least  ehauoe  of  a  foot- 
ing thereon  was  practicable ;  but  there  vu 
not  a  crevice  to  be  found  in  the  bard,  cloie> 
grained  rocks.  Then  she  w«nt  as  ftr  u  the 
could  seaward  among  the  sliiqtvy  rocks  thit 
bordered  the  beach,  to  see  if  she  oould  gets 
glimpse  of  the  precious  burden  hanging  » 
high  io  mid-air.  She  was  recalled  by  a  joj. 
ta\  shout  from  Hr.  Williams. 

"  Here's  Joe  I "  he  cried,  "  and  the  \<iA- 
dev." 

And  Joe  Tilly  and  his  two  companioDs 
came  quickly  round  the  angle  of  the  cliff 
that  formed  the  near  corner  of  the  bay. 

It  was  a  terrible  suspense.  Hartha  Leir 
could  do  nothing.  She  offered  to  help  in 
holding  the  ladder,  but  the  men  put  her  goi. 
tly  on  one  side ;  they  could  manage,  the; 
said.  She  oould  only  stand  gasio^ 
hard,  dry  eyes.  While  two  of  them  monsted, 
cord  in  hand,  Mr.  Williams  stood  by  the  Iid- 
der.  When  they  reached  the  spur  of  rod, 
she  saw  one  of  them  get  off  the  ladder;  be 
stooped  down.  She  could  gaze  no  mm. 
She  covwed  her  eyes,  and  prayed  for  Ut 
boy's  life 

•'That's  right;  don't  look,"  said  UndHr 
Williams ;  "  we  shall  have  him  down  dhcet- 
ly  ;  keep  a  good  heart." 

It  seemed  so  long  standing  there  wiOiber 
eyes  hidden  by  het  treonbling  hands  1  Ste 
started  when  Williams  took  her  arm  ai  led 
her  forward. 

'*Good  news,"hewhi8pef«d;  •'hisheni 
beats  still  I " 

V. 

Recbes  Lkir  recovers  slowly.  He  wb 
terribly  bruised  and  injured  in  that  awful 
fall.  Bis  leg  was  broken,  and  be  will  seiet 
walk  again  without  a  stick  or  a  crutch.  H&r- 
tha^its  and  gazes  at  her  son,  scarcely  duing 
to  believe  he  is  restored  to  her,  and  jet  the 
is  so  little  softened  by  the  trial  she  has  ddt 
deigone  that  in  her  heart  she  curses  Roee 
Morrison  as  the  cause  of  Reuben's  calintitj. 

In  one  way  she  has  learned  and  profited. 
In  all  these  anxious  weeks  of  nursing  she 
has  found  out  how  kind  her  neighbors  srci 
and  also  how  helpful  outward  sj-mpathy  is  to 
a  heart  that  has  to  bear  its  burden  alone. 
From  the  vicar  to  the  poorest  cottager  came 
some  tokens  of  good>will  or  offers  oi  bdp 

Some  time  went  by  before  Reaben  showed 
consdousness  of  what  had  befallen  him. 
When  he  learned  how  gntve  his  bynries 
were,  he  relapsed  Into  almost  constant  A- 
lence. 

About  two  raonths  have  gone  by,  and 
Mrs.  Lor  sits  knitting  beaide  her  son's  siA. 
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"  There  Ii  a  tap  at  the  door,  mother ;  are 
70a  not  going  to  answer  it  f  "  he  sajB,  such  a 
stnnge,  shy  tone  In  his  voice  that  his  mother 
kwkf  up.  A  iUnt-piolE  streak  on  each  of  her 
son's  pale  cheeks  makes  her  feel  uneasy  and 
perplexed.  She  hard!;  knows  why,  but  she 
goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it. 

Rose  Xorrison  is  standing  in  the  little 
garduL  Her  eyes  are  AilI  of  tears,  and  she 
blushes  when  she  sees  Kartha  Leir. 

"  W^t  I "  the  elder  woman  says,  holding 
op  her  hand;  and  she  goes  back  and  shuts 
the  Aoat  of  Reuben's  room.  Then  she  re- 
tnms,  and  says  sternly  to  the  frightened 
girl,  "What  do  you  want,  MiSB  Korriaou  ¥  " 

"  0  Urs.  I^eir  1 " — Rose  is  angry  aa  well  as 
frightened  —  "don't  look  at  me  like  that 
—don't,  now  I  Ton  onfy  make  me  feel 
wicked." 

"  I  should  like  to  make  you  feel  unhappy, 
for  70U  deserve  it ;  that  it  was  yoa  that  sent 
my  son  nearly  to  his  death,  I've  learned  from 
his  talk  in  his  illness;  he  never  speaks  of 
you  now." 

"Ah!" — Rose  wiped  her  eyes — "please 
do  let  me  see  him,  poor  dear  fellow  I  I  know 
the  sight  of  me  wiU  do  him  good,  and  I  am 
M  sorry,  end  he  irtll  believe  I  am  sorry ;  he 
is  not  so  emel  as  yon  ftre.  Do  let  me  In ;  I 
long  so  to  see  him  again." 

Roe^s  YOiM  is  aweet  and  persnsdve,  but 
Vartha  LeIr  is  flint. 

"  7ov  long  to  see  my  Renbui  I— yon,  who 
4Mwld  &ncy  he  was  content  to  shue  you  with 
that  Aeoeh  fisllow  Oaspard  I  60  along  with 
JOB  I  Ton  are  worse  than  I  thought  you, 
Bose  Morrison.  You  are  not  fit  even  to  look 
OD  Reuben's  face  again  I " 

She  puts  her  strong,  bony  hand  on  Rose's 
shoulder,  and  pushes  her  from  the  door  and 
eloees  it. 

When  she  goes  back  to  Reubeu  she  is 
amazed  to  find  that  he  has  dragged  himself 
to  the  window,  and  stands  there  looking 
out. 

*<  Was  that  Rose  ?  "  Then,  without  wait- 
iog  for  Iiis  mother  to  answer:  **How  kind 
of  her  to  come  and  inquire  for  me  I " 

Mrs.  Leir  turns  full  of  wrath  and  with  a 
bitter  sentence  ready,  but  Reuben  is  clinging 
to  the  casement,  trembling  and  overpowered 
by  tiie  nnnsuat  exertion  he  has  made.  She 
pats  her  arm  round  him  very  tenderly,  and 
guides  him  baak  to  tlie  kofh. 

**  Ky  poor,  dear  lad,"  she  whispers,  "  for^ 
^Tfl  me ;  I  most  tmly  tiilnk  of  you." 

AMVtBMB,  month  has  gone  by,  and  Rmben 
«sn  now  get  about  alone,  leaning  on  a  stoat 
fltiek,  a  present  wbtch  Farmer  Williams 
brought  him  from  Exeter.  His  mother  still 
likes  to  think  ber  arm  as  necessary  as  the 
stick,  but  Reuben  is  anjdous  for  indepen- 
deDoe,  and  to-day  be  has  persuaded  her  to 
driTe  over  to  Oolytoa  with  a  neighbor,  for 
the  sake  of  the  change. 

As  he  paces  slowly  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  oottage,  he  is  thinking  of  his 
mother. 

"  How  loving  and  unselfish  her  care  of  me 
fau  been,  and  not  one  word  of  reproach  1 
How  ooold  I  have  vexed  her  for  suob  a  girl 
u  Bose  Morrison?" 


He  turns  to  pace  down  the  road  again, 
and  there  is  Rose  I  She  bas  come  up  behind 
him  unobserved.  Reubra  grows  pale- and 
then  red ;  then  he  tries  to  pass  ber  so  fast 
that  be  stimibles,  and  would  fall  bnt  for  the 
stick. 

"Reuben,"  the  girl  cries  out,  "won't  you 
even  speak  to  me  f  You  would,  if  yon  "knew 
how  unhappy  I  am,  and  if  you  could  see  how 
I  grieve  for  you." 

I — I  am  obliged  to  you,  Rose,"  be  says, 
in  a  strange,  choked  voice, "  but  there  can  be 
no  friendship  between  you  and  me  now." 

She  fixes  her  dark,  glowing  eyes  on  his 
changing,  irresolute  face,  and  then  she  bursts 
into  passionate  weeping. 

Reuben  is  troubled — the  old  love  tugs  at 
his  heart,  but  he  forces  himself  to  remember 
Jacques  Gaapard  and  that  walk  along  the 
beach.  It  is  very  bard  to  qtand  unmoved  by 
Rose's  tears. 

"  Don't  cry,  Rose,"  the  poor  fellow  says ; 
"  I  forgive  you— and  I  hope  you  will  be  hap- 
py!" 

"  I  shall  never  be  happy  again,  Reuben. 
Your  mother  says  I  was  the  cause  of  your  ac- 
cident, and  you  think  I  deceived  you." 

Reuben  is  tired,  uid  diis  agitation  robs 
him  of  his  little  strength.  The  girl's  quick 
eyes  see  his  weakness. 

"  Dear  Reuben,"  she  says,  tenderly,  "  you 
are  not  well  enough  to  stand  talking  ;  let  me 
help  you  in.  There— put  your  band  on  my 
shoulder,  and  let  ns  oome  iDrdoors." 

Her  eyes  are  so  sweet  and  loving — ^her 
whole  manner  so  softened  from  the  petulant 
Rose  be  had  loved  so  dearly — that  Reuben 
gives  up  his  resistance.  He  puts  his  hand  on 
the  little,  soft  shoulder  so  lovingly  offered — 
which  does  not  give  much  support,  after  all 
— and  yet,  8omet)Ow,  by  the  time  be  reaches 
his  sofa,  he  looks  brighter  and  more  like  bis 
old  self  than  he  has  looked  since  tha  acci- 
dent. 

Five  minutes  after,  Rose  is  seated  on  the 
sofa  beside  him,  her  bead  resting  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  And  yon  S.re  not  going  to  marry  that 
French  fellow  ?  "  says  Reuben. 

Rose  raises  her  head,  and  looks  at  him  in 
her  old  saucy  fashion. 

"  Marry  A«nt  /  I  am  ashamed  of  yon,  Reu- 
ben 1  Why,  I  new  eared  a  bit  for  Jacques, 
and  be  went  away  to  France  ever  so  long  ago, 
and  some  people  say  he  has  a  wifb  there." 

When  Mrs.  Leir  comes  borne  In  the  even- 
ing she  is  surprised  at  the  ohsime  for  the 
better  In  her  ton. 

"  I  must  go  away  again,"  she  smiles,  lov- 
ingly. "  You  seem  to  get  on  best  alone,  my 
boy." 

Reuben  feels  the  blood  rush  to  his  face. 
Why  should  he  hide  this  happiness  from 
his  mother — why  should  she  not  share  his 
joy? 

"Mother" — she  was  leaning  over  him — 
he  took  both  her  hands  in  bis — "I  must  tell 
you  what  has  happened,  I  have  seen  Rose, 
and  we  are  friends  again." 

Mrs.  Leir  drew  her  hands  away.  "That 
girl  I  0  Reuben!"  in  a  broken  voice  that 
was  full  of  unutterable  pain. 

"Don't  say  any  thing  against  her,  dear 


mother;  she  is  to  be  my  wife."  He  nUsed 
himself  and  kissed  her  &ce,  now  turned 
away  fVom  bim  in  bitterness  of  hesrt  '*  She 
is  BO  sorry,  and  she  bas  always  loved  me. 
She  never  cared  for  Jacques.  You  will  take 
her  for  a  dai^hter,  won't  you,  mother  dear  1 " 

Mrs.  Leir's  mouth  trembled,  but  the  ear- 
nestness In  her  son's  face  conquered. 

"  I  can't  stand  In  the  way  of  your  hai^I-  ■ 
nes3,  dear,"  she  said,  sadly,  **  and  if  tbis  Is 
your  happiness,  I  will  take  Rose  Morrison — 
but,  0  my  boy — my  boy — don't  risk  yourself 
a  second  time — don't  give  yourself,  in  a  hur- 
ry, to  a  light  woman  who  has  cared  for  other 
men  berore  she  cared  for  yon,  and  will  care 
for  tfaem  again.  Ah,  my  Reuben,  you  are 
worth  the  first  place  in  a  girl's  heart,  instead 
of  coming  in  at  the  end." 

Reuben  had  grown  very  red  indeed. 
"  Thank  you  for  your  consent,"  he  said ; 
"but,  mother,  please  don't  speak  badly  of 
RoB&   It's  unjust,  and  I  oan't  bear  it." 


RiUBCN  resented  his  mother's  words,  and 
yet,  as  soon  as  he  was  free  from  the  witchery 
of  Rose's  presence,  his  heart  was  heavy  with 
doubt — not  because  he  bad  sem  her  with 
Oaspard ;  she  had  explained  that  to  him,  and 
he  knew  the  man  so  well  that  he  conld  be- 
lieve be  bad  forced  bis  company  on  the  girl. 
The  doabt  that  troubled  Reuboi  was  about 
himself— could  he  make  Rose  happy  f 

"I  am  Sueh  a  slow,  quiet  fellow,"  he 
thoQ^t, "  and,  sinoe  my  fall,  I  often  fret— 
and  she  is  such  a  lively  darting."  But  the 
strong  love  he  felt — the  greater  now  that  it 
had  been  repressed — drew  him  next  day  to 
the  quarry.  He  lifted  the  latch  of  the  gar- 
deo-gate,  and  went  into  the  cool,  tree-shaded 
garden.  The  place  was  so  green  that  the 
tulips  and  anemones  seemed  to  gain  in  brill- 
iancy of  color. 

Reuben  had  hurried  fast  along  the  road, 
spite  of  his  weakness ;  but,  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  cottage-doer,  be  had  lost  strength 
and  courage,  and  bis  knock  had  s  timid  sound, 

Mrs.  Morrison's  lame  tread  was  heard  on 
the  lime-ash  fioor,  and  she  opened  the  door 
— a  small,  dark  woman,  with  narrow,  sharp 
eyes  that  seemed  to  be  always  prying  into 
those  of  the  people  to  whom  she  spoke.  She 
was  very  trimly  dressed,  and  she  looked  mors 
Uke  Rose's  elder  rister  than  ber  mother. 

"Ah,"  she  smiled  up  in  Reuben's  face, 
"Is it, then, Monsieur  Leir7  I  am  ^ad  to 
see  yon,  monsieur,  and  I  am  sorry ;  for  yon 
do  not  come,  I  know,  to  lee  m&  I  am  f^d 
to  see  you  walk  again— bnt  Bose  is  not  at 
home." 

"  Where  Is  she  !  "  Reuben  sud,  abrupUy. 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieo  I "— »he  held  np  her  bands 
with  a  gesture  of  deprecation — "  what  can  I 
tell  you,  monsieur?  Rose  goes  here  and  she 
goes  Qiete,  and  I  do  not  ask  ber  where  she 
goes.  Believe  me,  it  Is  a  great  mistake  to 
interfere  with  young  people;  and,  when  you 
marry  Rose,  you  must  treat  ber  as  I  do.  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you  friends  again." 

There  was  such  a  cunning  look  in  her 
eyes  that  Reuben  started. 

"  I  will  wait,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Morri- 
son," he  said ;  "  I  want  to  see  Rose." 

**  Certainly  1    Oome  In,  Monrieur  I^sfr." 
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REUBEN  LEIE. 


[OoroBBR  9, 


Mrs.  UorriaoD  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  Reaben 
seated  bimaelf,  and  looked  ronnd  tbe  square, 
loir-roofed  room.  How  much  prettier  and 
more  trim  it  was  than  his  own  home — wbat 
tasteful  muslin  curtains  those  were  in  the 
windows,  and  how  charming  the  little  nose- 
gays  looked,  placed  so  exactly  where  tbe  room 
was  dark  and  bare. 

Mrs.  Uorrison  watched  him  as  be  sat 
there,  and  this  made  him  fidgety.  "  Rose 
dresses  up  the  room,  Uoosiear  Reuben ;  she 
likes  pretty,  tasteM  ways.  That  ia  why  I  am 
glad  she  is  to  marry  yon — yon  are  able  to 
gire  her  a  good  home,  and  money  to  spend  on 
clothes ;  and  Rose  likes  pretty  dresses,  Hon. 
b\vu  Reuben." 

"  I  suppose  most  girls  do,"  he  said ;  but 
the  woman's  prying  eyes  and  coating  manner 
fidgeted  him.  He  wished  he  had  walked  on 
to  meet  Rose,  Instead  of  w^tiog.  He  sat  sK 
imt,  and  presently  Vra.  Morrison  bc^n  on 
new  ground. 

"  Do  yon  not  find  Hooktmi  rery  sad,  Hon- 
slear  Leirt "  she  laid.  "  Ah,  mon  Dieu  I 
she  clasped  her  hands,  and  threw  up  her 
eyes — '*  there  Is  not  a  man  In  Hookton  fit  to 
look  at,  unless,  indeed,  wben  Honslenr  Gas- 
pard  arrives — ah  1  that  is  different  t  ** 

Reubel)  stared.  He  was  not  accustomed 
to  this  sort  of  talk  from  bis  mother,  and 
he  shrank  from  the  mention  of  the  French- 
man. 

"  He  is  not  here  often,  I  think,"  be  said, 
saUenly. 

Mrs.  Morrison  laughed. 

"  He  comes  and  he  goes  more  often  than 
people  think,  Monsieur  Leir.  He  will  be  here 
soon  again— yea,  very  soon.  Ah  I  he  is  indeed 
full  of  life  and  spirits." 

Reaben  rose  up  hastily,  and  nearly  stnm- 
bled. 

"  I  will  go  and  meet  Rose.  Good-after- 
noon, Mrs.  Morrison." 

She  begged  him  to  stay,  but  he  refiised. 
He  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely  when  he 
gidned  the  road.  There  was  something  op- 
pressive and  artifidal  in  Mrs.  Uoniion's  at- 
mosphere. 

**  Rose  is  so  simple— eo  onUke  her  moth- 
er. I  know  abe  wiH  never  go  to  Gaspard 
again.  Why  should  I  feel  this  Jealous  tor- 
ture!" 

But  he  did  feel  it  aharply,  and  when  at 
last  he  saw  Rose  coming  along  the  road  be 
resolved  to  open  bis  mind  to  her. 

**  Rose,  darling  " — they  had  walked  some 
way  loriogly  together  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees  that  bordered  the  road — "  I  must  speak 
about  something  that  troubles  me.  Suppose, 
after  all,  you  do  not  lore  me  as  you  think  you 
do! — ^listen,  child."  He  spoke  with  unusual 
firmness,  for  she  had  begun  to  remonstrate. 
"  Suppose  when  Jacques  Gaspard  comes  back 
you  find  you  hare  made  a  mistake  r  " 

"  JTonsense,  Reuben  I  " 

Rose  tossed  her  bead  and  pouted,  but 
Beuben'a  earnest  gate  showed  her  that  this 
was  not  tiie  assnranee  he  expected. 

"  I  have  said  that  I  love  yon,  BeabeUf** 
she  said;  "anrely,  what  more  can  a  glil 
aayt" 

Bnt  Bfluhen  was  stamgely  moved  this  af- 
ternoon. There  waa  an  unnsnal  flash  on  Us 
oheeks,  and  a  Rowing  U^t  In  hla  eyes. 


**  I  believe  you,  my  darling,"  he  said,  fond- 
ly; "  but  give  me  a  proof  that  you're  in  ear- 
nest.  Marry  me  this  day  fortnight." 

Rose  began  to  exclaim : 

"  But  my  clothes,  Reuben — I  must  have 
proper  clothes." 

He  stopped  her. 

"I  asked  a  proof.  Rose.  You  will  not 
refuse  me,  my  darling  girl  I " 

She  looked  confused — ready  to  cry. 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  slowly.  "I  will 
tell  moUter,  and  you  can  settle  it  with 
her." 

They  had  reached  the  garden-gate,  and 
she  ran  in,  leaving  Reuben  gazing  after  the 
charming  picture  she  made  in  the  shaded 
garden. 

Till. 

It  is  the  day  before  the  iredding.  Both 
Hookton  and  Kereombe  had  been  foU  of  ea- 
ger anticipation  and  gossip.  Rose  faaa  not 
been  so  triamphant  as  some  of  her  naghtwrs 
expected.  Mrs.  Iteir  has  been  pale  and  sor- 
rowful, but  Reuben  looked  full  of  happiness. 
His  recovery  baa  progressed  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  When  he  woke  this  morning, 
he  said  to  himself,  "  To-morrow— only  till 
to-morrow,"  and  then  went  off  early  to  put 
the  last  flaishing  touches  to  his  new  house. 
He  will  not  turn  his  mother  out  of  the  cot- 
tage where  she  has  lived  so  long ;  his  hope  is, 
that  eventually  she  will  grow  to  like  Rose, 
and  they  shall  all  live  then  together.  For 
tbe  present  he  has  rented  a  small  cottage 
down  In  the  valley,  beside  the  river.  Rose 
has  been  very  restless  this  morning.  She 
has  promised  to  wait  In  for  Reuben,  and  yet 
she  has  a  longing  to  go  down  to  Hookton. 
She  tells  her  mother  this. 

"  Best  keep  at  home,  my  girl,"  the  moth- 
er says.  And  then,  to  herself^  she  adds : 
"  Jacques  Gaspard  etme  in  laat  nlg^t.  She 
ia  best  out  of  his  way  at  presrat." 

Rose  wanders  listlessly  about  the  gar- 
den. 

"  I  wi^  Reuben  was  not  so  alow.  I  do 
like  a  little  more  Au  in  a  man.  He's  a  kind, 
good  soul,  but  he  wants  life.  And  I  hate 
that  mother  of  his,  I  do." 

She  has  jost  turned  her  back  agun  to 
tiie  garden-gate,  and  she  hears  three  distinot 
taps  and  a  low  whistle.  Rose  stands  sttll. 
A  rush  of  warm  color  spreads  over  her  face 
to  her  forehead.  She  knows  Jacques  Gas- 
pard's  signal. 

"  I  told  him  I  never  wanted  to  speak  to 
Um  again,"  she  says,  firetftiUy.  "Well, 
when  he  bears  I  am  going  to  be  married,  he 
will  go  away  in  a  rage." 

She  ran  back  to  the  cottage. 

"  Mother,  don't  let  Reuben  go  after  me 
if  he  comes.   I  shall  be  back  directly." 

She  quickly  left  the  garden,  and  went  Into 
the  quarry.  There  were  oaves  here  running 
deep  into  the  stone,  and  yet  scarcely  show- 
ing an  opening.  Rose  paused  before  one  of 
these  and  whistled  softly.  In  a  moment  the 
whistle  came  back  like  a  powerful  echo,  and 
the  ^  went  fbrward  into  the  care.  Ught 
came  from  above  some  way  down  through 
Sssnres  in  the  stone,  and  Riise  aaw  at  <mee 
that  Jaoqnea  Qaapard  waa  very  angry.  She 
frit  fHghteaedf  and  drew  away  from  him, 
bnt  he  gruped  fa«r  arm  firmly. 


"  What  is  the  meaning  of  tU  tbia  I  beu 
you  little  flirt  f"  he  aaid,  savagely.  "Dij 
you  not  tell  me  I  waa  the  only  man  yoi  hid 
ever  loved  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  grip  so  hard,  Jacquea— yoB 
hurt  me !  I  won't  speak  while  yoa  hold  mj 
arm,"  she  said,  defiantly. 

Tbe  Frenchman  let  go  her  arm,  bet  be 
stepped  forward  so  aB  to  stand  betweaa  htr 
and  the  entrance  to  the  cave. 

"  Speak  away,"  he  said,  "  but  mind  jou 
speak  tbe  truth  thia  time.  Remember  Fb- 
not  a  soft  fod  like  yonr  new  lover  Mr.  Leir." 

There  was  a  mocking  sound  in  his  v<Hee, 
and  Rose  trembled. 

"  Ton  are  cruel,"  she  sobbed.  "Tonnjr 
you  love  me,  and  yon  do  not  marry  me,  Wby 
do  youoome  back  and  spoil  myAitoref  I 
do  not  love  Renben  Leir  as  I  have  loved  joe, 
but  be  loves  me,  and  I  mean  to  be  a  good 
wife  to  him.  He  oflbra  me  a  good,  oonifocfr 
able  home,  and  he  does  not  play  Test  ud 
loose,  as  you  do." 

Jacques  swore  fiercely. 

"  That's  a  lie  I— -I  am  ready— say  yoa  will 
otmie  to  me  at  once,  uul  I  win  marry  yoe, 
and  give  yon  all  that  a  woman  can  wiib 
for." 

Rose  gave  hioi  a  loving,  wistAil  look. 

"  Will  you  marry  me  before  you  take  me 
away  ?  "  she  said,  timidly. 

"  Ah,  bah  ! "  the  sailor  said.  "  Wonwa 
are  all  alike.  They  expect  unlimited  tnitt 
to  be  placed  in  them,  and  they  give  none." 
He  changed  his  tone.  *'  Why  doubt  me,  Rok, 
my  angel  ?  " 

"  I  was  wrong  to  say  so  much.  It  does 
not  matter.  I  have  promised  Reuben,  and  I 
will  keep  my  word.  Now  I  must  go.  Good- 
by." 

The  sailor  stood  thinking.  At  laat  be 
shrugged  bis  abouldera,  and  stood  aride  to 
let  her  pass. 

** Aj  you  wiU.  Uy flan  would  havem^ 
you  a  happy  woman.  Well,  I  bear  yoa  m 
malioe;  I  wUl  bring  you  a  wedding-pnMat 
If  you  eare  to  have  it." 

"ApreaentI  What t **  said  Boss, MgB' 

A  smile  crossed  Jaoquea'a  itM.  "A 
broooh  and  a  pair  of  ear-rings  fit  forapda- 
ceas.  Usten.  I  will  come  to  the  point  btio* 
the  Itmd-sUp  this  evening— If  yon  Uke  loMCt 
me  and  take  them." 

"  There  F  "   Rose  shuddered. 

"  Tes  I  there  and  nowhere  else,  at  idee 
o'clock  to-nigbt,"  he  said,  roaghly. 

Rose  hesitated,  and  then  she  eaid:  "AU 
right,  I  will  he  there  I"  and  ran  ba^totbt 
cottage. 

She  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Bcfcn 
she  had  recovered  from  the  fright  and  fiitiv 
of  Jacques's  visit,  Reuben  eame  Uiiq;diC  ep 
tbe  garden-path. 

"Ahl  —  how  I  wish  be  was  more  like 
Jacques  1"  she  said  to  herself. 

Reuben  sat  talking ;  he  waa  in  gay  apiriti, 
but  Rose  could  not  rally.  She  was  by  tirts 
cross  and  tearfol,  and  at  last  abe  asked  bar 
lover  to  leave  her  to  heraelf. 

"Tory  weU;  I  will  go  now,  darling, bet 
Fve  not  s^  all  Fve  got  to  saj,  mj  pri. 
Pll  come  down  and  have  a  talk  in  thai 
Ing." 
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Rose  taraed  so  wliit«  that  Reuben  notioed 
ber  palenesa. 

"  Not  to-night,  Reuben,  please,"  she  soid, 
moregeatl;.  "Uy  mother  wants  me  all  to 
hera«lf." 

*'  Too'm  rather  a  tyrant,  my  pet,"  he 
said,  "  bat  I  will  do  as  yon  like — till  to-mor- 
row momiDg,  God  btsBs  yon,  my  darling  1 " 
And  be  kissed  ber  fondly. 

Aa  Reuben  went  away  be  saw  Urs.  Horri- 
son  eoming  back  from  the  draw-well  at  the 
other  Bide  of  the  garden.  He  went  aeroH  to 
her  while  Rose  walked  to  the  gate. 

"Mis.  Morrlicai,**  be  said,  eagerly,  ''do 
spare  Rose  to  me  this  evening  for  a  little. 
{TbII  her  I  will  meet  bcv  soon  after  idne  beside 
the  quarry." 

Mrs.  Morrison  nodded.  As  she  and  ber 
dat^fhter  stood  at  the  gate  looking  after 
Reuben,  the  mother  noticed  Rose's  pale 
face. 

"  Oo  and  lie  down,  child,"  she  said  ;  "  you 
look  like  a  ghost,  and  I  have  promised  yon' 
will  meet  Renbm  this  erening  beside  the 
qnarry." 

It  was  a  warm  evening.  Mrs.  Leir  had 
been  basy  at  the  newly^fumished  cottage  till 
late,  ao  that  she  did  not  see  how  disappointed 
and  tired  Reuben  looked  when  he  came  in 
after  a  fmitless  walk  to  the  qnarry. 

She  sat  down  to  supper  with  her  son  ;  it 
was  no  longer  so  hard  to  give  him  up,  for  she 
felt  that  his  heart  was  with  Rose  Morrison. 
All  she  ooold  now  hope  for  was  to  gain  the 
lore  of  Reuben's  wife. 

1%e7  had  finished  sappw.  Mrs.  Leir 
stood  folding  hw  table-elotb,  when  a  knoek 
eame  at  the  door,  and  then,  with  soarcdy  any 
panae,  a  toUn — 

"Mrs.  Ldr!  Mrs.  Leir  I  I  want  my 
daughter  I   I  want  Rose  I " 

Reuben  got  to  the  door  without  his  stick, 
and  opened  it  to  Mrs.  Morrison. 

She  tried  to  smile  when  she  saw  him,  but 
■he  looked  frightened. 

"  Ah,  Reuben,"  she  said,  "  you  have  given 
ne  a  fright.  Where  have  you  hidden  Rose  ?  " 

Reuben  turned  a  ghastly  white. 

"  Rose !  what  do  you  mean  t  "  be  said, 
boarsely.  "  I  have  not  seen  her  since  I  left 
faer  with  you  at  the  gate  I " 

"  Ah  I  mon  Dieu ! "  In  her  terror  the 
woman  shrieked  out  her  words.  "  And  she 
went  out  this  evenhig  to  meet  you,"  she  said 
—•he  checked  berselfsaddenly,  and  dropped 
trembling  into  a  chair. 

Bat  Reuben  saw  her  hesitatiMi : 

"  Say  all  yon  know  t "  He  stood  over  her 
•temlj.  '*  Is  Jaeqnes  Gaspard  in  Hookton  ?  " 

Mrs.  Ldr  stood  wonderetniok  at  her  son's 
Btnu^  vehemence. 

**I  heard  be  was  there,"  said  Rose's 
mother,  feebly,  "and  be  is  a  bad  man,  Ben- 
ben.   I  know  he  will  not  marry  my  child." 

Bat  Benben  did  not  stay  to  listen.  He 
iUt  no  fhtlgoe  or  lamenen  as  he  started  for 
the  UUrd  time  that  day  dn  the  road  to  Hook- 
ton.  Tortonately,  a  chance  traveler  overtook 
Um,  and  gave  him  a  seat  in  his  chrise,  or 
Us  strokgtii  ooald  not  have  held  oat.  The 
bosy  flshing-village  had  gtme  to  sleep  when 
be  Mudied  it,  but  some  the  men  were  soon 
misd  and  helped  Bettben  in  Us  searofa. 


Yes,  Jacques  Qaspard  had  appeared  that 
morning,  and  a  strange-looking  cutter  had 
been  hovering  round  the  bay,  but  the  French- 
man had  gone  away  early,  and  no  one  had 
seen  Roee  Morrison ;  and  no  one  ever  saw 
asuoy,  pretty  Rose  again — ^no  one  now  ex- 
pects to  see  her  but  Reuben  Leir,  and  he, 
poor  fellow,  spends  many  a  weary  day  search- 
ing among  the  rocks  and  caves  for  some  trace 
of  the  ^rl  he  still  loves. 

And  his  mothw  n^er  says  a  word  against 
Rose  —  Beuben's  dntlfhl  tendoness  is  her 
own  ag^Q — bat  she  wonld  {^ve  it  all  ap  If 
she  could  only  see  him  bappy,  without  that 
seeking,  aosatisfled  look,  which  will  never 
leave  his  pale-blae  eyes  ag^. 


MO  UNTAINEERING  IN 
MINIATURE. 

BT    JtTLIAH  HAWTHOBHE. 


I PACKED  my  portmanteau  full  of  silent 
hurrahs,  and  set  off  with  a  lightsome 
Step  for  the  Boehmischer  Bahnhof.  It  was 
n  divine  June  day,  and  Dresden  looked  so 
bright  that  I  could  almost  have  disbelieved 
its  evil  odor.  The  club  balcony,  on  Victoria 
Strasse,  had  got  its  aftercoou  shadow,  and 
never  looked  more  inviting ;  bat  there  was  a 
train  to  catch,  and  I  might  not  paase  even 
there.  Prager  Strasse,  gay  and  crowded, 
wooed  me  to  loiter ;  bat  I  had  cast  off  for 
good  and  all  the  lasy  leisure  wbidi  a  Dres- 
den residence  begets,  and  felt  that  time  was 
precions  once  more.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
reached  the  broad,  open  space  in  front  of 
the  Bahnh(rf^  passed  through  the  serried 
droskies  on  stand  there  side  by  side,  bought 
a  ticket  to  Erippen^  and  took  my  seat  in  a 
tbird<c1as8  carriage. 

I  had  often  done  the  journey  on  foot;  the 
highway  fh)m  Dresden  to  Saxon  Switserland 
— about  five-aud-twenty  miles — ^being  itself 
excellent,  while  its  situation  is  more  or  less 
picturesque  throughout.  The  main  objection 
to  it  is  its  openness,  and  the  circumstance 
that  Koenigstein  and  Lilliensteio,  the  twin 
rocky  giants  that  sentinel  the  entrance  to  the 
mountainous  region,  are  visible  from  the  out- 
set of  the  walk,  and  are  a  long  while  In  get- 
ting to  look  nearer.  For  the  rest,  the  road 
traverses  seven  or  «gbt  tiny  villages,  and 
two  towns  —  Pima  and  Koenigstein  —  as 
quaint,  crooked,  and  narrow  -  streeted,  as 
heart  could  desire.  For  many  miles  it  skirts 
the  river-bank ;  after  I^ma,  climbs  a  steep 
hill,  has  an  up  and  down  time  of  it  as  far 
aa  Koen^ttin  fortress,  and  then  plangea 
headlong  down  a  stiaigbt  incline — stone 
paved  and  ridged,  for  the  behoof  of  olamtwr- 
ing  wagons — ^into  Koenigstein  town.  Ste^ 
uid  loi^;  as  is  the  asoeot,  it  Is  pleasanter 
than  the  going  down ;  the  grade  being  such 
that  running  Is  dangerous,  and  walking  al- 
most impossible.  Eoeolgptein  passed,  high- 
way and  railroad  run  cheek  by  Jowl  along  the 
precipitous  river-bank,  onward  through  the 
heart  of  the  country.  The  road  is  level,  and 
parasoled  with  trees ;  but  the  squat,  ninepin 
shaped  Steele  of  Sehandaa  choreh,  <hl  tlie 


opposite  side  of  the  river,  now  takes  its  tnm 
in  making  the  walk  wearisome  by  its  unin- 
termittent  visibility.  The  scene,  however, 
is  really  very  pretty ;  and,  were  it  not  that 
his  five-and-twenty  miles  bmeath  a  summer 
sun  may  have  rendered  the  pedestrian  a  tri- 
fle captious,  doubtless  he  might  swallow  the 
incessant  steeple  with  more  than  tolmtion. 

But  it  was  not  my  cue  to  foot  it  on  the 
present  oecasion.  Frequent  (dlgrimages  to 
and  fro  had  taken  all  novelty  out  of  the  en- 
terprise ;  not  to  mention  that  my  portman- 
teau did,  atrictiy  speaking,  have  some  heavier 
things  than  hnnahs  in  it.  So,  ibr  the  nonce,  I 
chose  the  railway-oarriage ;  the  noitiest,  ng- 
liest,  tiresomest,  most  nnprivaded  mode  of 
conveyance  extant ;  but  not  wholly  d^olent, 
even  in  Saxony,  in  the  exhilaration  of  speed ; 
and  never  lacking  in  broad  variety  of  human 
interest.  And,  to  the  end  of  insuring,  while 
I  was  about  it,  the  full  flavor  of  the  experi- 
eoce,  I  took  a  third-class  ticket — an  unfailing 
passport  to  whatever  human  interest  might 
happen  to  be  in  the  way.  First-class  car- 
riages are  empty,  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; 
the  seats  may  be  softly  cushioned,  the  guard 
may  salute  whenever  he  catches  my  eye,  and 
request  the  favor  of  my  ticket  with  such  sweet 
c^olery  that  I  feel,  In  giving  it  up,  as  if  I 
were  making  him  happier  than  it  is  right  or 
lawful  for  man  to  be ;  nevertheless,  the  ncnse 
and  weariness  remain,  and  there  is  nothing 
better  than  my  own  dignity  to  distract  my 
attention  therefrom.  As  for  the  second  class, 
it  can  be  endurable  only  to  penitents  and  to 
second-class  people;  the  guard  (whose  be- 
bavior  adodrably  gauges  the  traveler's  social 
estimation  thronghoat)  now  cliats  with  me  on 
terms  of  fWendly  equaUty ;  while  my  ndgh- 
boTS  are  hopelessly  miidetaresque  and  ordi- 
nary, yet  of  such  pretmslons  that  I  am  de- 
jected by  a  doubt  whether  they  are  not  as 
good  as  I  am,  after  all.  No ;  the  moral  and 
mental  depression  brought  on  by  second 
class  oatweigbs  the  pecuniary  outlay  of  first 
and  third  combined. 

But  the  third — the  third  is  romantic  1  It 
piques  the  imagination,  and  gives  the  obsK- 
vation  scope.  I  fancy  myself  a  peasant ;  I 
tiiink  of  my  farm.yard,  my  oxen,  my  Fran,  my 
geese,  my  children;  of  that  bargain  got  out 
of  Mueller ;  of  that  paltry  advantage  gained 
by  Schaltxe  over  me ;  my  breath  savors  of 
Sauerkraut,  in  my  pocket  is  a  half-eaten  sau- 
sage, at  supper  I  will  devour  Limburger  Kaese 
and  quaff  einfaches  Bier.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  an  observer,  a  notary  public  of  humor- 
ous traits,  a  diviner  of  relations,  destinies, 
and  antecedents.  My  fellow.pilgrims  are  un- 
fragrant,  familiar,  talkative,  and  over-nnmer- 
ous ;  the  bench  we  rit  on  is  hard,  and  the 
tioket-colleotor  is  brnsque  and  overbearing ; 
nevertheless  if  there  most  be  a  human  ele- 
ment at  all,  let  it  be  as  thick  and  aa  strong 
as  possible,  snd  let  me  get  as  near  It  as  I  d»- 
oentij  may.  In  the  long-run,  I  prefer  my 
men  and  women  with  the  crust  off 

n. 

BizoN  third-class  vsns,  Uke  some  EngUsh 
ones,  sre  transversdy  divided  into  five  open 
compartments,  each  holding  ten  or  twelve 
persons.  In  my  box,  oo  this  trip,  was  a 
young  married  oonple  of  the  lower  ndddle 
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oUss,  who  had  not  yet  stopped  being  lovm. 
Thej  were  in  the  full  tide  of  that  amorotu 
jojrftQoe  whidi  only  lower  middle  claw,  new- 
ly-married  yonng  couples,  can  know.  The 
girl  was  not  unooinely — olear-eyed  and  com- 
plexioned,  and  smoothly  carred ;  the  yonng 
husband  was  stoat  and  earthy,  wi^  hroad 
fkoe,  little  twinkling  eyea,  and  defeoUTe  chin. 
The  two  sat  opposite  one  another,  her  knees 
clasped  between  his,  and  hand-iB-hand.  They 
shoned  a  paradisaical  indifference  to  stranger 
eyes,  which  was  either  coarse  or  touching,  as 
the  observer  pleased.  When  one  looked  out 
of  the  window,  so  would  the  other ;  and  each 
rejoiced  in  the  new  sensation  of  seeing  the 
world  double,  and  finding  it  vastly  bettered 
thereby.  Such  was  their  matual  preoooapa- 
tion  that  the  guard  had  to  demand  thf!!r  tick- 
ets twice  before  they  could  bring  themselves 
to  comprehend  him.  Truly,  what  should  two 
young  lovers,  lately  wed,  have  to  do  with 
such  utilitarian  absurdities  as  railway-tick- 
ets f  Ostensibly,  indeed,  they  might  be 
booked  for  Bodenbaoh  or  Prag;  but  their 
veal  destinaUoa  had  no  station  on  this  or 
any  other  railway.  Meanwhile,  the  husband 
was  puffing  an  nnntterably  villainous  cigar, 
and  blowing  the  smoke  of  it  right  down  his 
wife's  pretty  throat.  Shcdaar  Uttle  soul  I 
— 4lii0faed  not  ft  jot,  but  swallowed  it  all  wllb 
a  perfect  love  and  admlrattoo,  snch  as  only 
women  are  (or  er^  ean  or  ought  to  be)  ca- 
pable of. 

Ky  vi»4^«b  at  tiie  other  end  of  the  oom- 
partment  Tas  an  nDder^slsed  Bussian — a 
black -haired,  bristle -bearded,  brown -eyed, 
round -nosed,  swarthy,  dirty -shirted,  little 
monster,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  traveling 
agent  for  some  cigarette  manufacturing  com- 
pany. The  attrition  of  the  world  had  rubbed 
off  whatever  reserve  he  may  originally  have 
possessed ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  be  soci- 
able. He  began  with  requesting  a  light  from 
my  cigar ;  and  proceeded  to  have  the  honor 
to  inquire  whether  I  were  of  Russian  extrac- 
tion, observing  that  my  features  were  of  the 
Russian  type.  He  meant  it  as  a  compliment, 
of  coarse ;  but  tt  is  odd  that  a  German,  a 
Freochman,  and  an  Englishman,  should  sev- 
erally, and  in  like  manner,  have  claimed 
oountrymanship  with  me  on  the  testimony 
of  my  visage.  The  explanatloD  Is  to  be 
found,  I  take  it,  in  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
my  afibbiUty,  which  I  can  neither  disguise 
nor  palliate.  Why  else,  from  a  stareet  ftill  of 
people  should  I  inTaiiably  be  the  one  {deked 
out  by  the  stranger  to  tell  him  his  way  It  It 
is  not  because  I  look  as  if  I  knew ;  sad  in 
fact  I  never  do  know ;  but  he  feds  convinced, 
as  soon  aa  he  claps  eyes  on  me,  that,  whether 
I  know  or  not,  at  all  erents  he  will  get  an 
aflkble  answer  fVom  me.  Or  why  else,  in 
third-class  carriages,  and  elsewheret  am  I  the 
one  to  whom  every  smoker  apidies  for  a 
light  ?  It  is  not  because  my  light  is  better 
than  other  people's,  but  because  they  peroeive 
in  me  a  lack  of  gall  to  make  their  oppression 
bitter.  Yet,  but  for  this  experience,  I  should 
have  supposed  the  oast  and  predominant  ex- 
pression of  my  countenance  to  be  especially 
grave  and  forbidding ;  which  goes  to  prove 
that  the  world  knows  its  individuals  better 
than  they  know  themselves. 

ibttelleot  plays  but  a  subordinftte  part  in 


the  divination  of  character.  It's  your  emo- 
tional, impresdble  person  who  finds  you  out 
most  surely  and  soon:  hence  woolen  are  so 
apt  to  pass  their  verdiot  at  sight,  and  (pr^u* 
dice  apart)  are  so  seldom  entirely  mistaken. 
They  cannot  say  categorically  what  yoo  are 
— the  &culty  of  fiHrnnlatlng  impressions 
being  oo  neeessary  part  of  thdr  gif^ — bnt 
they  can  tell  what  yon  are  not,  and  descrip- 
tion by  Q^atires  Is  often  very  good  descrip- 
tion. Of  coarse,  they  are  easily  led  to  alter 
or  at  least  ignore  Lhdr  first  judgment ;  but 
their  second  thought  is  never  worth  much. 
It  is  here  that  the  intellect  8tq)B  In,  confirm- 
ing and  marshaling  the  emotional  insight; 
and,  with  both  atr  their  best,  out  comes 
Shakespeare, 

If  in  these  days  of  committees  we  could 
have  a  committee  on  geniuses — those  whose 
works  captivate  all  ages — I  think  the  most 
of  them  would  turn  out  soft-fibred  persons, 
of  no  assertative  individuality.  Egotists,  no 
doubt,  but  with  a  foolish,  perecnal — not  lofty, 
moral,  and  intellectual — ^otism :  yielding, 
sensitive  natures,  albdt  flnely-balanoed,  and 
with  an  innate  perception  of  truth  and  pro- 
portion, sufficient  to  prevent  thdr  ttemg 
forced  permanently  out  of  riiape.  Were  they 
other  than  thos,  tfaey  vouU  be  slmyi  trip- 
ping up  their  own  Inspiration  (meaidng  thero- 
by  the  power  of  so  forcing  one's  self  as  to 
reflect  directly  the  inour  troth  and  beauty  of 
moral  and  physical  oreation).  Obstinate, 
prognathous  genlnsei  moat  have  a  hard  time 
of 'it:  inspiration  is  not  easily  oome  at  upon 
any  terms;  how,  than,  when  breathless  and 
sweating  from  a  tussle  with  one's  own  per- 
sonality? 

HI. 

"  But  yoa  have  Uved  in  Rossia  at  the 
least r  Tou  speak  the  language?"  No: 
I  was  obRged  to  confess  that  I  had  not.  The 
little  agent  looked  hard  at  me,  debating 
within  himself  whether  he  should  ask  me 
outright  where  I  did  come  from ;  he  decided 
ogtunat  it;  and  sppUed  himself  to  staring 
oat  of  the  window,  and  ever  and  anon  s|dt- 
tfaig  toward  any  part  of  the  prospect  that  at- 
tracted his  Interest.  As  there  was  a  strong 
draught  setting  inward,  I  moved  farther  up  the 
seat  Presently,  a  thouj^  of  his  personal 
appearance  vinited  Urn,  and  he  palled  from 
an  inner  poeket  a  little  {preasy  box,  hftviug  a 
tiny  mirror  set  within  the  lid,  and  eoDtdnii4{ 
four  inches  of  oomb.  With  these  q^ianotn 
the  Russian  went  thnmgh  the  forms  of  the 
t(dlet;  r^tIaoiiq[  his  box,  when  he  bad  fin- 
isbod,  with  a  pathetic  idr  of  adfroonplaoeDey, 
such  as  I  bftre  c^isemd  in  a  froosy  dog  who 
has  just  seratcbed  his^u  snd  shakM  a  Uttie 
dirt  from  bis  oost.  This  human  being  had 
an  untrained,  onintelleetual,  repulsive  aspect 
enough ;  but  he  looked  good-natured,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  his  odor  was  the  worst  part  of 
him. 

^Sitting  beside  me  was  a  lean,  elderly  man, 
of  pleasant  and  respeotahle  appearance,  and 
seemingly  well-educated  and  gentiemaalike. 
He  had  a  guide-book,  which  he  consulted 
very  diligently,  and  was  oontinnally  peering 
oat  of  the  windows  on  either  aide  in  hasty 
search  for  the  objects  of  interest  which  the 
book  told  about.  He  referred  to  me  repeat- 
edly, with  a  blandly  courteous  idr,  for  informa- 


tion regarding  the  towns  and  scans  timijh 
which  we  passed ;  snd  by-and-by  heprodnnd 
the  stump  of  a  dgar,  and  asked  me  fori 
Uc^t,  which  I  gave  him.  At  tSrtkX  be  vu 
palnfoUy  divided  between  the  new  bridge 
then  in  course  of  bulling  the  roek-noantcd 
oastie  now  used  as  an  insuie  uyhm,  snd 
the  perpendicular  brown  elilb  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rirer— the  b^imdng  of  tite  pecul- 
iar fbrmation  wfaidi  makes  the  Baxon  6«it. 
seriand:  While  poking  bis  bead  out  of  tbt 
Bnssian's  window,  he  fell  into  talk  with  him; 
and  whether  they  turned  out  to  be  compatri. 
ots  or  not  I  cannot  tell ;  bat  at  all  events  my 
lean  friend  spoke  my  fron^  friend's  lu- 
guage ;  they  sat  down  opposite  one  anollMr 
— a  pendant  to  tbe  two  lovers  at  the  other 
side — and  emptied  themselves  into  <s\%  id. 
other's  months,  so  to  speak,  daring  the  ml 
of  the  journey.  Tbe  gaide4)ook  and  tbt 
scenery  were  alike  forgotten— ench  is  the 
superior  fascination  of  a  homan  over  a  ut. 
ural  interest  They  more  cared  to  petp  into 
tbe  dark  interiors  of  each  other's  minds  thin 
gaze  at  the  sunlit  trees,  and  river,  and  roclu, 
and  sky  outside.  What  is  this  mysterioai, 
irresistible  magnet  in  all  men,  compeKig 
tbem  to  attend  first  of  all  to  one  saotberf 
Is  it  smittMi  into  them  tvm  tte  Inftdtecn^ 
tivolUgnot?  . I  flad  it  most  geoetally  Hi^ 
tive  in  men  of  smsll  cultivation,  and  ia  wob- 
en,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  scUom  taks 
much  graiulne  iidmst  in  gnmd  oatunl  <«■ 
nery.  Hia  eooTeisatioiiof  ii7two6iaids,» 
for  as  I  could  make  it  oitt,  rdsted  maial;  to 
cigarettes  and  matters  thereto  related.  Tbe; 
fratwnized  completely:  the  Busalau woded 
himself  into  paroxysms  of  genial  excttaneol, 
and  gesticulated  with  much  freedom.  Siort- 
ly  before  our  arrival  at  Krippen  he  took  oat 
a  pocket-case  of  cigarettes,  and  shared  id 
contents  with  his  new  acquaintance;  asdlba 
two  likewise  exchanged  names  andaddnsM 
Every  man  seardies  for  something  of  binMtf 
in  those  he  meets,  and  is  hugely  tickled  if  be 
discovers  it. 

The  ronuning  occupant  of  our  compert- 
meot  was  a  poor,  meagre  littie  fellow,  pilt 
and  peaked,  with  dirty-white  hands  aad  in- 
perfect  nails,  and  dingy-genteel  attire.  Be 
was  chilly,  though  the  day  was  wtra  and 
generous,  and  kept  rubbing  his  pitblew 
hands  together  in  the  vain  attempt  to  gt* 
t^  cbroolation.  A  wu  alb^ether  sqo^ 
and  dyspq>tio,  and  smoked  a  squalid  eigir; 
and  utid  nothli^  swe  In  aMwer  to  wwe 
(tnesdoii.put  to  bim  by  bit  BussiaHnei^bor. 
Eveu  the  endearmenti  of  tb«  loros  anBed 
not  to  britag  lustre  to  Us  palUd  eyes;  sH 
wbw  hia  cigar  went  out,  be  put  it  is  Us 
pocket  without  asking  fw  a  U^t  Soaie 
unwholesome  city  clerkship  was  Iris,  I  mp- 
pose,  in  a  street  where  tiie  stui  oevwaboi^ 
and  the  drainage  was  bad. 

The  fortress  of  Koeolgstein  reded  disd? 
above  us,  perched  indefinite  hundreds  of  feet 
in  ^  oa  its  breakneck  precipice,  sbrinog 
toward  tbe  base  and  shawled  ia  verdorr. 
But  the  first  sight  of  Lillieastein,  u  re 
sweep  around  the  curve,  is  perhaps  morein- 
presdve.  The  rock,  lika  most  in  this  regi<^ 
is  of  an  irr^ular  oval  abifie.  Its  wooded 
base  sloping  oonically  upward  to  within  t» 
hondred  feet  or  so  of  tbe  topi  tt 
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point  the  rook  itself  appears,  hurtling  straight 
aloft  with  black-naked  crags.  Seen  from  the 
rirer-lerel,  its  altitude  is  increased  by  the 
bttght  of  the  bank — at  least  one  hundred 
feet  more ;  and,  pteseDtiug  itself  endmn,  It 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  disman- 
tled hall  of  some  Titanic  frigate,  wrecked  on 
the  tall  sammit  of  a  hill.  The  gloomy  weath- 
er-beaten bows  rise  In  slow  grandeur  against 
the  sky:  there  are  the  shattered  bulwarks; 
bowsprit  and  masts  are  gon&  Ages  have 
passed  since  the  ^ant  ressel  wis  stranded 
there ;  and  the  prehistoric  ocean  which  hurled 
it  to  its  place  has  rolled  into  obliTtou.  But 
still  looms  the  barren  hulk  orer  that  old 
ocean-bed,  now  green  with  trees  and  crops, 
dotted  witb  tiny  Tillages  and  alive  with  pigmy 
men.  What  mighty  captaia  commanded  her 
on  her  last  voyage  f  whose  hand  swayed  her 
tiller  and  hauled  her  ropes  *  what  enormous 
exploits  are  recorded  tn  her  log-book  f  But 
for  some  foolish  historic  scruples,  i  should 
christen  her  the  Ark,  manned  by  Noah  and 
bis  SODS,  and  freighted,  long  ago,  with  the 
hopes  of  humanity.  On  second  thoughu, 
however,  that  could  not  be ;  for  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  measurements,  UUienstein  might 
hara  swung  the  Ark  from  her  atem-darits, 
and  never  felt  the  difference. 

IT. 

Son  of  these  eanal-boats,  howerer,  would 
baTe  made  her  stagger ;  it  seems  imposuble 
that  any  thing  so  ponderous  should  float ; 
looking  down  at  them  from  abore,  they  ap> 
pear  to  bc  of  abont  Uie  tonnage  of  an  ordi- 
nary  Xew  Tork  street.  Their  masts  are  in 
proportion ;  but  thdr  sails  (which  they  oa- 
tentatioualy  spread  to  the  lightest  breath  of 
ait)  are  exasperatingly  insufficient,  and  help 
them  along  about  as  much  as  its  wings  do  a 
penguin.  Nevertheless,  fleets  of  them  are 
contiDually  passing  up  and  dowo,  and  seem 
to  gel  to  their  destination  ultimately.  Horses 
•re  harnessed  to  the  mast,  and  tug  away  along 
the  rounded  stone  levees,  the  long  rope  brush- 
ing  the  willows  and  bushes  which  grow  beside 
the  banks.  One  mariner  dreams  over  the 
tiller;  another  occasionally  slumbers  in  the 
bows,  upward  of  a  hundred  yards,  away. 
Such  leisurely  royaging  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  keep  paoe  with  the  fleet  foot  of 
Time ;  and  traditions  linger  hereabouts  of 
boats  that  have  left  Dresden  early  in  the 
Bpriog,  and,  losing  four  months  on  the  pas- 
sage, have  only  arrived  at  Bodenbach  by  the 
end  of  the  previous  aatamn  I  Oan  this  be 
tnta* 

We  arrived  at  Krii^MD  Just  as  a  soft  gray 
(floud  was  poising  itself  aboT«  the  Talleyrand 
sending  down  a  miaty  message  of  rain-drops. 
Tba  sun,  however,  peeped  beneath,  and  trans* 
lated  it  into  a  rvinbow.  I  haatmed  down  the 
steps  to  the  fiarry-boair— a  flat-bottomed  sUff 
abont  twenty  feet  long-HUid  sat  down  there 
along  with  a  doseo  other  passengers.  Charon 
tooh  bis  pole  (oars  are  unknown  in  this  kind 
of  craft)  and  poked  us  across ;  the  boat, 
which  was  loaded  down  to  the  gunwale,  rook- 
ing alarmingly,  and  the  people  ejaculating 
and  protesting.  At  landing,  we  were  bo- 
swarmed  by  porters,  but  1  knew  the  coast, 
and,  escaping  from  them,  took  my  way  along 
the  pntty,  winding  path  toward  the  old  Bade- 


haus,  which  reposes  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
desoltor;  village  of  Schandau.  Schandau 
proper,  indeed,  is  comprised  in  the  little  gar- 
den-patch of  red-roofed  houses  huddled  in 
the  mouth  of  the  valley  where  it  opens  on 
the  river ;  but  its  **  Bad  "  reputation  has  gen- 
erated a  long  progeny  of  stuccoed  vilUs, 
standing  in  a  row  beneath  the  c^posite  rides 
of  the  gradually-narrowing  calion.  The  pine- 
dad  hill-sides  rear  up  within  arm's  readi  of 
tbdr  hack  windows,  and  as  ateep  as  thrir 
roofs.  For  about  half  a  mile  np,  the  valley 
averages  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth, 
while  its  sides  are  at  least  as  high  as  that, 
and  look  much  higher.  Down  the  centre 
flows  a  brook,  dammed  occe  or  twice  to  turn 
aaw.mills,  and  bordered  with  strips  of  grassy 
meadow.  The  main  road,  unneoessarUy  tor- 
tured with  round  cobble-stones,  and  misera- 
ble in  a  width  of  some  ten  feet,  crawls  along 
beneath  the  house-row  on  the  northern  side ; 
but  the  southern  ia  the  aristocratic  quarter ; 
the  houses  are  villas,  and  have  balconies  and 
awnings,  overlooking  a  smooth  gravel-path 
densely  shaded  with  trees  —  the  fashionable 
moroing  aud  evening  promenade,  untrodden 
by  hoof  of  horse,  and  familiar  to  the  wheels 
of  children's  perambulators  tmly.  Very  charm- 
ing is  all  this ;  and,  after  the  clatter,  glare, 
and  poison  of  the  city,  unspeakably  soothing 
and  grateful. 

As  I  walked  along,  fragments  of  the  rain- 
bow shower  ooeasionally  fraad  their  way  to 
me  thn»^;h  the  leafy  roof  overhead,  while 
children  toddled  across  my  path,  escaping 
from  white-aproned  nurses  ;  and  villa-peo- 
ple—^rls  in  ooqnetUsh  white  hats,  and  gen- 
tlemen indolent  with  cigars — stared  at  me 
from  the  vantage  -  ground  of  their  shaded 
windows.  At  the  garden -restaunnit  were 
beer-drinkers,  merry  in  the  summer-housee, 
and  great  running  to  and  fro  of  Eellner  and 
Eellnerinnen.  The  duet  was  laid,  the  trees 
were  painted  a  livelier  green,  the  grass  and 
flowers  held  themselves  strughter  and  taller. 
The  air  lay  cool  and  still  on  the  sweet  earth, 
or  moved  faintly  under  the  influence  of  a 
doubtful  breeze.  The  brook  gurgled  uneeen, 
and  the  noiae  of  the  saw-mill,  a  moderate 
distance  off,  sounded  like  the  busy  hum  of 
some  gigantic  graesbopper. 

Where  the  Bwlehaos  stands,  the  bill- 
ridges  verge  toward  each  other,  till  a  stone 
could  be  thrown  from  one  summit  to  the 
other.  In  the  square  court  on  which  tba 
hotel  faces,  the  aristocratic  pathway  finds 
its  end,  and  tbencd'orward  the  road,  thieved 
of  its  cobbles  and  otherwise  improved,  takes 
up  the  tale  al(me.  The  Imiok  washes  the 
Badehans  wall,  and  in  the  earlier  part  its 
course  cleaves  to  the  southern  side  of  tiie 
narrow  gorge.  The  Badehans  places  itself 
transversely  across  the  valley,  looking  down 
Tillagewsrd,  and  giving  the  brook  and  the 
road  scarcely  room  to  turn  its  northera  wing. 
Its  opposite  end,  meanwhile,  thrusts  right 
into  the  hill-side,  and  even  digs  a  cellar  out 
of  it  to  cool  its  provisions  in.  The  front 
court,  when  I  entered  it,  was  noisy  with  mul- 
titudinous children,  and  the  daily  brass-band 
was  on  the  point  of  strikii^  up  in  the  open 
pagoda.  The  audience  were  preparing  their 
minds  for  the  entertainment  with  plentiful  meat 
and  drink,  and  the  three  Kellner  employed 


by  Herr  Boettcber  bad,  as  usaa>,  three  times 
too  much  to  do.  Herr  Boettcber  (who  looks 
like  a  mild  Yankee  until  be  opms  bis  mouth) 
and  bis  pale-luured  helpmate  received  me 
with  many  smiles,  and  ushered  me  into  a 
small,  soantily-furnished  chamber  overiook- 
ing  the  brook  and  the  road,  and  likewise- 
commanding  a  view  of  a  small  villa  crowded 
close  against  the  hill-side  beyond. 

T. 

I  OBDERBD  supper,  and  then  sat  down  at 
my  window.  The  brook,  which  flowed  di- 
rectly beneath  it,  was  somewhat  cloudy  of 
current,  and  disfigured  as  to  its  bed  by  indis- 
tinct glimpses  of  broken  crockery  aud  bot- 
tles scattered  there.  A  short  distance  down 
it  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  communicating 
with  the  Badehaus  court.  Some  slender- 
stemmed  young  trees  were  trying  to  make 
themselves  useful  along  the  road-side;  and 
there,  likewise,  were  ranged  three  rectangu- 
lar piles  of  stone,  awaiting  the  hammer  of 
the  stone-breaker ;  and  a  wedge-&haped  mud- 
heap,  hard  and  solid  now,  bat  telling  of  wet 
days  and  dirty  walking  in  times  gone  by.  A 
weather-beaten  picket-fence,  interlarded  at 
intervals  with  whitewashed  stone  poets,  in- 
closed a  garden,  devoted  partly  to  cabbies 
aud  potatoes,  and  partly  to  apple-trees.  At 
one  Old  of  this  indosnre,  stood  the  villa,  at 
the  other  a  la^  tree  with  a  awing  attached 
to  it ;  several  small  people  were  making  free 
with  this  i^yihing,  sut^ect  to  an  occasittul 
reproving  female  v(^  from  the  direction  of 
the  boase,  and  the  fltftil  barking  of  a  self- 
important  little  cnr.  I  could  also  see  the 
lower  half  of  a  white  skirt,  accompanied  by 
a  pair  of  black  broadcloth  legs,  moving  up 
and  down  beneath  the  low-extending  branches 
of  the  apple-trees. 

The  villa,  whose  red-tiled  roof  was  pleas- 
antly relieved  against  a  dark  -  green  back- 
ground of  pines,  was  provided  with  an  aston- 
ishing number  of  windows ;  I  counted  no  few- 
er than  fifteen,  besides'  a  door,  in  the  hither 
end  of  it  alone.  Over  the  front-door  was  a 
b&lcony,  thickly  draped  with  woodbine;  and 
here  sat  two  ladies  in  blue  dresses,  dividing 
their  time  between  the  feminine  diversions 
of  sewing,  reading,  gossiping,  and  watching 
the  passers-by.  Small  or  la^e  parties  were 
cooUnually  strolling  up  the  road  toward  the 
Schuetzenbaus ;  the  women  mostly  attired  in 
white,  with  white  hats,  and  white  or  buff  para- 
sols; and  all  chatting  and  laughing  with  great 
volubility  and  good-humor.  One  pretty  girl, 
walking  a  little  in  the  rear  of  her  compui- 
ioas,  haiqseued  to  glance  np  at  my  window 
and  o|tch  my  eye,  and  all  at  once  it  became 
neeanary  for  her  to  cross  the  rood,  which 
being  rather  dirty,  she  was  compelled  to  lift 
her  crisp  skirts  an  Inch  or  two  above  a  shape- 
ly pur  of  litUe  boots.  What  hq»py  land  first 
recdved  the  imprint  of  those  small  feett 
Could  it  have  been  Saxony  f  They  soon 
walked  beyond  my  field  of  vision,  which  was 
limited  by  the  sash.  Here,  however,  came 
into  play  a  species  of  ocular  illusion,  mode 
possible  in  Germany  by  the  habit  windows 
have  of  opening  inward  on  hinges.  The  up- 
per stretch  of  road  to  its  curve  round  the 
bold  spur  of  the  hill,  a  bit  of  dilapidated 
bridge,  and  one  or  two  new  villas  half  clad 
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in  trees — all  this  pretty  picture  nas  mirrored 
and  framed  ia  tbe  pane  of  glass  at  my  left 
hand.  A  few  momenta,  therefore,  after  the 
owner  of  the  boots  had  vanished  ftom  actual 
sight,  she  stepped  daintily  into  this  phantom 
world,  and  proceeded  on  her  way  as  demurely 
tA  though  no  Buoh  astonishing  phenomenon 
had  occurred.  She  was,  to  1m  sar^  unaware 
of  It ;  and  we  all  live  in  blind  serenity  amid 
manrela  as  strange.  Perhaps,  when  our, time 
comes,  we  shall  tatte  oar  first  walli  bey<md 
tbe  grave  with  no  less  nnoonsdons  self-pos- 
session than  attended  the  march  of  those 
little  boots  aoTOBS  my  window-pane. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  oo,  wagooe  and 
droakies  fall  of  returning  excursionists  be- 
gan to  lamber  by,  with  much  cracking  of 
whips,  singing,  and  jollity.  Many  of  tbe 
men  wore  monstrous  bats  roughly  plaited  of 
white  reeds,  numbers  of  which  were  on  sale 
in  the  village  for  a  groscben  or  so  each,  being 
meant  to  last  only  a  day.  They  were  bound 
with  bands  of  scarlet  ribbon,  and  lent  their 
wearers  a  sort  of  tropical  aspect.  Every  ve- 
hicle was  overcrowded,  and  everybody  was  in 
high  spirits  except  tbe  horses,  who,  however, 
were  well  whipped  to  make  up  for  it.  Uean- 
while,  the  band  in  the  pagoda  round  the  cor- 
ner had  long  been  in  full  blast,  and  odds  and 
enda  of  melody  came  floating  past  my  win- 
dow; in  the  pauses  of  the  omsic  I  could 
bear  two  babies  bemoaning  themselves  In  an 
acljoiaingroom.  A  small  child,  with  red  face 
and  white  hair,  made  Itself  disagreeable  by 
walking  nonchalantly  backward  and  forward 
over  an  vmprtmptu  plank  bridge  withont  rail- 
ings, escaping  accident  so  tantallzingly  that 
I  would  almost  rather  have  seen  it  tumble  in 
once  for  all  and  done  with  it.  At  last,  when 
tbe  miracle  had  become  threadbare,  the  bath- 
girl  appeared  and  took  the  infant  Blondin 
away;  and  at  tbe  same  moment  a  waiter 
knocked  at  my  door  and  told  me  snpper  whs 
ready. 

VI. 

S0PPIB  was  set  out  on  a  little  table  under 
tbe  trees  in  tbe  front-court.  The  musicians 
bad  departed,  leaving  a  skeleton  growth  of 
chairs  and  muRic-reats  in  the  pagoda;  and 
most  of  the  late  audience  had  assembled  at 
the  long  dining  -  tables  in  the  Speisesaal, 
where  I  could  see  them  through  the  open 
wiadows  paying  vigorous  attention  to  the 
meal. 

Several  young  ladies,  however,  under  tbe 
leadenfaip  of  a  plump,  brisk  little  personage, 
whom  I  cannot  better  describe  than  by  call- 
ing her  a  snub-nosed  Jewess,  had  got  np  a 
game  of  croquet,  wliich  they  played  with 
much  coquettish  ostentation,  but  in  ot1|Fr  re- 
spects ill.  They  were  In  pronounced  even- 
ing-costume, and  my  waiter— a  small,  fat  boy 
smuggled  Into  a  man's  swallow-tail — s^d 
there  was  going  to  be  a  ball  The  Tanzssal 
faced  me  on  tiie  other  side  of  the  court,  being 
connected  at  right  angles  with  the  hotel,  oor- 
net  to  comer.  Tt  was  a  white,  stuccoed  build- 
ing, about  on  an  architectural  par  with  a  deal 
candle-box.  A  double  flight  of  steps  mounted 
to  the  door,  over  which  was  inscribed,  in 
shaky  lettering,  some  lines  of  doggerel,  com- 
posed by  Herr  Boettcher  himself,  in  praise 
of  bis  medicinal  spring.  The  hall  inside  may 
have  been  tixty  feet  in  length,  with  a  raised 


platform  at  one  end  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  musicians. 

It  was  lighted  by  two  candelabra;  but 
these  eventually  proving  inadequate,  a  secret 
raid  was  made  upon  the  kerosene-lamps  in 
the  guests*  rooms,  and  every  one  of  them  was 
canied  oK  X  retired  early  that  night,  and, 
having  discovered  my  loss  and  rung  the  bell, 
an.  attendant  ^d  finslly  appear  in  the  shape 
of  the  bath-^rl.  To  make  a  short  story  of 
it,no  light  except  starlight  was  to  he  had.  It 
is  a  hardship  to  have  to  go  to  bed  in  Saxony  at 
all :  yon  know  not,  from  hour  to  hour,  whetiier 
you  are  too  hot  or  too  cold,  but  are  convinced 
before  morning  that  you  are  three  or  four  feet 
too  long.  But  the  Badehaus  beds  are  a  cari- 
cature rather  than  a  fair  example  of  Saxon 
beds ;  and  to  go  to  bed  not  only  in  Saxony 
but  in  the  Badehaus,  and  not  only  in  tbe 
Badehaus  but  in  the  dark,  was  for  me  a  mem- 
orable exploit.  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  three  -  fourths  of  the  hotel- 
guests  bad  to  do  the  same  thing;  for  my 
wakefulness,  up  to  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  partly  due  to  tbe  noisy  demands  and 
expostulations  wherewith  they  made  known 
and  emphasized  their  dissatisfaction. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  By  the  time  I  had 
finished  supper  it  was  growing  dusk,  and  tiie 
dancers  were  arriving  in  numbers.  The 
dresses  were  mostly  white  and  gauzy,  though 
here  and  there  were  glimpses  of  pink  and 
blue  satins,  and  one  young  woman  divided 
herself  equally  between  red  and  green.  Xy 
pretty  vbion  with  the  shapely  feet  was  not 
among  them.  As  evening  eame  on  the  hall 
filled,  and  I  could  see  the  heads  of  the  com- 
pany moving  to  and  fro  within,  and  some 
were  already  stationary  at  the  windows. 
Keanwhile  the  wbde  domestic  brigade  ap- 
pertaining to  the  hotel,  including  Herr  Boett- 
cher himself,  were  busied  in  carryii^  chairs 
from  the  court-yard  to  the  ball,  to  be  used  in 
the  cotillon.  The  least  active  agents  in  this 
job  were  the  two  head  -  waiters ;  the  most 
strenuous  and  bard-working  were  tbe  bath- 
girl  and  tbe  chamber-maid.  Finally,  the  only 
chairs  left  were  my  own  and  one  occupied  by 
a  huge,  fat  Russian  at  a  table  not  far  from 
mine;  and  from  these  the  united  blandish- 
ments of  the  entire  Boettcher  establishment 
availed  not  to  stir  either  of  us. 

Darkness  fell  upon  tbe  valley;  tlie  stars 
came  out  above  the  lofty  brow  of  the  im- 
pending bill-side ;  tbe  trees  stood  black  and 
motionless  in  the  elill  air ;  all  light,  life,  and 
sound,  were  concentrated  behind  the  glowing 
windows  of  tbe  Tanzsaal.  The  musicians  bad 
struck  np  amain,  and  the  heads  were  now 
moving  in  couples,  bobbing,  swooping;  and 
wturling,  in  harmony  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
tuoe.  Now  and  Ihenan  exhausted  pairvoold 
reel  to  a  window,  where  the  lady  wonld  fan 
herself  and  pant,  and  the  gentleman  (in 
three  oases  ont  of  five  an  officer)  would  wipe 
bis  forehead  with  his  handkerchief  and  pass 
his  forefinger  round  inside  the  upright  collar 
of  his  military  jacket.  Then  both  would 
gaze  out  on  the  darkness,  and,  seeing  noth- 
ing, would  turn  to  each  other  and  launch 
tbcmael^  into  the  dance  onCe  more.  Be- 
tween the  pauses  I  could  distinguish  Herr 
Boettcher's  brown,  curly  pate  hastening  busi- 
ly backward  and  forward,  and  began  to  re- 


mark an  increase  of  illumination  m  the  hall, 
but  was,  of  conrse,  withont  euspioou  of  tbe 
cost  to  myself  at  which  it  was  bting  ob- 
tained. 

The  huge  Russian  and  I  were  the  only 
voluntary  non-combatants,  for  the  haiCmn 
of  forlorn  creatures  (among  than  die  dun. 
ber-maid  and  tbe  bath-^rl)  who  had  cUnbcd 
on  the  railing  of  the  steps,  and  were  stretch, 
ing  their  necks  to  see  what  they  cotdd  B«e, 
would  gladly  have  taken  part  If  it  had  bea 
permitted  them.  It  was  now  too  dark  for 
me  to  do  more  than  roughly  gueas  at  Uie  out- 
line of  my  stout  neighbor,  but  I  could  hnr 
him  occasionally  take  a  gulp  from  bis  becN 
glass,  sigh  heavily,  and  anon  inhale  a  vbiff 
of  cigarette-smoke.  I  also  had  drunli  a  glui 
of  beer ;  but  it  now  occurred  to  me  to  Cry 
the  possibility  of  getting  something  elie.  I 
called  the  waiter  and  bade  him  bring  me  i 
lemon,  some  sugar,  some  hot  water,  and  oneor 
two  other  things,  from  which  I  presently  coo- 
oocted  a  mixture  unknown  to  Saxon  piUtet, 
but  which  proved  none  the  less  grateful,  ob 
that  account,  to  my  own.  The  cordial  aroma 
must,  I  think,  have  been  wafted  by  some 
friendly  breeze  to  the  Russian's  nostrilE,  foT 
after  an  interval  he,  too,  summoned  the  viit- 
er,  and  cat^orically  repeated  my  own  order. 

Ueanwhile  the  music  surged  and  beat,iw] 
tbe  ball  went  seething  on.  "  It  is  much  pleu- 
anter,  as  well  as  wiser,"  tbon^t  I,**to  at 
here  quiet  and  cool,  beneath  the  stars,  irilh  i 
good  cigar  and  a  fragrant  ^aas  of  pnneh  Tor 
company,  than  to  dance  myself  hot  aodtireda 
yonder  close,  glaring  room."  Then,  somehow 
or  other,  the  recollection  of  that  preUy  fifpire 
with  tbe  white  parasol  and  the  small,  srehed 
feet,  which  had  marched  so  daintily  acrtw 
my  window-pane  that  afternoon,  came  iato 
my  mind ;  and  I  was  glad  to  think  tbti  d« 
was  not  one  of  the  red-faced,  pronusenm 
throng.  She  belonged  to  a  higher  caste  tin 
any  there ;  or,  at  all  events,  there  nis  in  hef 
an  innate  nicety  and  refinement  which  woild 
suffice  to  keep  ber  from  mixing  in  snchu 
assemblage.  The  more  I  reflected  upon  ibe 
matter,  the  less  could  I  believe  that  she  vM 
a  Saxon.  I  had  contracted,  it  nay  be,  i 
prejudice  against  the  Saxcns,  and  was  alovw 
give  them  credit  for  exceptional  elegance  of 
form  or  bearing.  That  graceful  tomyturt— 
that  high-bred  manner — no,  no!  Why  might 
she  not  be  a  Spaniard — nay,  why  not  eitou 
American?  And  here  I  entered  npontheIit> 
ter  half  of  my  glass  of  punch. 

The  waiter  returned,  bearing  tbe  Bof- 
sian'fl  bot  water  and  so  forth  on  a  tray,  ud, 
having  set  them  before  him,  hastened  off  w 
his  post  at  the  ballroom-door.  Tbe  soA 
gloek-glock  of  liquids,  and  tbe  subdwd  ii&> 
kle  of  tumbler  and  spoon,  now  becsme  aodi- 
ble  from  the  womb  of  night,  accompanied  hf 
occasional  laboring  sighs  and  tntative  smaek- 
ingfl  of  the  lips — tokens  that  my  heavy  neigh- 
bor was  making  what,  for  him,  was  probeblj 
a  novel  experiment.  I  became  gradually  coo- 
Tinced,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  altogether 
a  successfbl  one,  and  I  was  more  pleased  Uus 
surprised  when  I  heard  hira,  after  a  little  be*- 
itation,pu8h  bock  his  chair  and  advance spoo 
me  out  of  the  darkness,  entreating  m^  hi 
gentlest  tone  imaginalAe,  to  favor  hfan  «ilk  s 
Ught  for  bis  dgerette: 
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This  hftTiog  been  done,  he  stood  silent  a 
moment,  ud  tlien  obserred,  engi^ngl;,  that 
he  had  been  tnforaed  the  gentleman  was  an 
Ameriean ;  that  Uie  rehttlons  of  Bnasia  and 
America  had  alwavs  been  cordial;  that  the 
fame  of  the  American  punch  was  known  to 
him,  bnt  not,  alas  1  the  exact  method  of  pre- 
paring it;  that— 

I  here  ventared  to  interrupt  him,  begging 
tb«t  he  would  bring  his  glass  and  his  chair  to 
m;  table,  and  suffer  me  to  improve  the  op- 
portunity, so  kindly  afforded,  of  introducing 
liim  to  a  national  institution,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  increase  the  entente  eordiale  to 
irhich  he  had  so  pleasantly  alluded.  He  ac- 
cepted my  inritatton  as  frankly  as  it  was 
giTen,  uid  in  five  minutes  we  were  hobnob- 
bii^  in  the  friendliest  manner  in  the  world. 
Like  all  educated  Russians,  he  bad  a  fair 
understanding  of  English,  and  I  was  antici- 
pating an  eveuiag  of  social  enjoyment,  when 
the  foUowiDg  incidoit  occurred: 

The  first  part  of  the  ball  was  over,  and 
an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  was  announced 
before  the  beginning  of  the  cotillon.  The 
hall-doors  were  thrown  open,  and  among  the 
couples  that  came  out  upon  the  steps  was 
one  which  attracted  my  attention.  The  lady, 
who  was  dressed  in  white,  after  a  moment 
sent  back  her  partner  for  a  shawl,  and,  dar- 
ing his  absence,  she  stood  in  aacb  a  portion 
that  the  light  fnm  within  fell  directly  apon 
her  face.  The  man — be  was  not  an  officer — 
retnmed  irlth  the  shawl,  and  folded  it  around 
her  pretty  shoulders  with  an  air  that  was  not 
to  be  mistaken.  They  descended  the  steps 
arm-in-arm,  and  came  forward,  groping  their 
way  and  laughing,  in  our  direction.  They 
stumbled  upon  a  table  only  three  or  four 
yards  from  ours,  and  sat  down  to  it.  After 
a  short  confabulation,  the  man  called  out 
Karl ! "  and  the  waiter  came. 
"  Karl,  two  glasses  of  beer ;  but  quick  I " 
"  And  a  portion  of  rev  ham  thereto, 
Earl,"  said  the  lady,  in  the  unmistakable 
SazoD  accent ;  "  I  am  so  frightfally  hungry  1 " 
"  Two  glass  beer,  one  portion  ham,"  re- 
cited Karl,  and  hurried  off. 

The  man  pulled  a  cigar  ftom  his  pocket 
and  lit  it  with  a  match.  I  had  recognized 
him  before — ^he  kept  a  small  cigar-shop  on 
See  •  Strasse,  in  Dresden.  He  threw  the 
lighted  match  on  the  ground,  and  it  burnt 
there  nntil  the  lady  put  out  a  small,  arched 
foot,  neatiy  booted,  and  daintily  extingoished 
it.  She  was  a  pretty  girl  for  a  Saxon,  espe- 
cially a  Baxon  in  her  humble  rank  of  life. 

**  Hen  Eombnstikoff,"  said  I  to  my  Rus- 
sian friend,  "I  must  leave  yon.  I  am  very 
sorry — bnt  I  have  received  a  great  ihock. 
Good-aight!"  and  I  was  gone  before  Karl 
retamed  with  the  raw  ham  and  the  beer,  and 
thos  it  happened  that  I  went  to  bed  so  early 
that  night.  I  rested  ill ;  but  it  would  have 
fared  yet  worse  with  me  had  I  knovn  then, 
what  I  discovered  next  morning,  that  my 
too-courteous  Russian  had  gone  off  after 
having  paid  for  my  punch  as  well  as  for  hia 
own  !  Did  be  imagine  that  I  meant  to  bar- 
ter my  instruction  for  the  price  of  the  bev- 
erage to  which  it  related  ?  Hay  this  page 
meet  his  eye,  and  discover  to  him,  at  last,  the 
true  cause  of  my  unceremonions  behavior. 
[ooiiox.nsxoic  irnxT  wnsx.] 


THE    STORY   OF  THE 
SHIE  T: 

HISTORIC  STEPS  IS  FRENCH  COSTUME. 


"  Le  Tol  FiaafolB  ne  Qillit  point 
<tDand  11  prUIt  que  cenz  de  Gnise 
Hflttrolent  aes  enflmts  en  poorpolnt 
Et  tons  sea  sqjets  en  chemise.*' 
BaL  USH^—BlKitnfftte  ds  X.  d'Avhreg. 

MQUICHfeRAT,  in  liis  wonderful  work 
•  upon  the  history  of  costume  in 
France,  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged 
for  more  than  forty  years,  ascribes  the  rep- 
utation which  the  Gauls  obtained  from  the 
earliest  times  for  their  skill  in  woven  fabrics 
to  the  results  of  their  commerce  with  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  settlements  of  Greek 
colonists  npon  their  Uediterranean  coast. 

The  authors  of  antiquity  never  spoke  but 
with  wonder  of  the  stuflb  which  they  wore, 
in  various  colors,  in  stripes,  squares,  and 
dowers. 

From  the  time  of  their  first  contact  with 
the  Romans,  the  Oanls  were  represented  as 
having  a  costume  which  dlBtingoished  them 
from  every  other  nation  of  Europe.  The 
atyle  of  it  certainly  was  dne  to  the  Asiatics. 
They  wore  close-fitting  trousers ;  leather  shoes 
witii  thick  soles ;  a  small,  square  mantle,  un- 
der which  the  body  and  arms  were  entirely 
bare.  The  Latin  has  preserved  the  names 
they  gave  to  these  garments :  tagvm,  for  the 
mantle;  braea,  for  the  trousers,  from  which 
the  French  braies,  the  Scotch  breekt,  and  the 
English  breechet.  The  shoes  were  styled  gcd- 
licce,  which  became  the  French  galoehes  and 
the  English  galoshes. 

History  and  archaeology  are  barren  of  rec- 
ords as  to  the  dress  of  women  among  the 
Gauls.  Classic  art  is  very  little  to  be  de- 
pended on  whenever  It  represents  barbarians, 
as  correctness  was  usually  sacrificed  to  ar- 
tistic effect.  The  most  important  monument 
in  this  respect  is  that  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi, 
of  which  there  is  a  c<q>y  in  the  park  at  Ver- 
sailles. It  represents  a  vanquished  Gaul 
plunging  into  his  breast  the  da^^er  with  which 
he  has  just  slain  bis  wife.  The  latter  is  dressed 
in  a  «a^>n,  the  dimensions  of  which  do  not 
exceed  those  of  a  neckerchief,  and  a  short, 
sleeveless  tnnic  wfaicb  covers  a  skirt  falling 
down  to  the  feet.  The  Roman  arch  at 
Orange,  commemorating  the  triumph  of  Uari- 
UH  over  the  Cimbri,  shows  us  two  other  wom- 
en with  a  single  mantle  above  a  skirt,  the 
body  being  bare  as  far  as  the  waist.  The 
same  mantle  with  a  flap  drawn  over  the  head 
is  found  in  the  bass-reliefs  on  the  frieze  of 
the  tomb  called  AtamMa,  in  the  Uoaenm  of 
the  Capitol  at  Rome;  a  beantifiil  work  in 
which  the  littie  Gauls  are  represented  playing 
in  childish  li^ht-hearteducss  around  their  cap- 
tive and  desolate  mothers. 

After  the  Roman  con(]ucst  the  usages  of 
the  Gauls  by  degrees  assimilated  with  those 
of  the  conquerors,  who  were  the  best  admin- 
istrators the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  qual- 
ity of  Roman  citizen,  which  from  step  to 
step  might  lead  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  was  a  reward  to  the  provincials  for 
public  services,  which  Gssar  lavishly  be- 
stowed. Those  obtalnhig  it  adopted  the  Bo- 


man  dress,  which  in  some  degree  aSbcted 
those  of  the  other  classes.  The  inflaence  of 
the  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  mat> 
ter  of  colras,  was  such  that  In  the  second 
century  Aurelian  permitted  all  except  the 
imperial  purple  to  be  used  by  women.  Hith- 
erto the  <to/a  and  the  tunic  of  Roman  women 
of  the  better  classes  had  always  been  white, 
colors  being  regarded  as  a  sign  of  poverty, 
loose  character,  or  of  barbarism. 

The  distinction  between  the  Romans  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  ceased  dur- 
ing the  third  century  by  the  extension  of 
citizenship  to  all  the  free  subjects  of  the 
empire.  Thereafter  the  old  Roman  costume, 
except  as  a  mark,of  high  office,  was  no  longer 
in  vogue  in  Gaul. 

For  women,  the  l\tndamental  garment  was 
a  large  and  flowing  one  of  linen,  with  a  tunic 
reaching  to  the  heels.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  arms  were  bare  or  covered  only  by  the 
folds  flowing  from  the  arm-holes,  but  in  the 
fifth  century  they  were  always  covered  with 
close  sleeves  attached  either  to  the  outer  or 
to  the  under  tunic.  In  1861  there  was  dis- 
covered, at  Martres-de-Veyrea,  the  tomb  of  a 
woman  of  the  fourth  century,  of  high  rank. 
The  corpse  was  in  perfect  preservation,  and 
was  lying  foce  downward.  The  hair  was  of  a 
dark  oheatnnt,  six  feet  in  length,  and  seiw- 
rated  at  t^e  end  into  four  looks.  The  body 
was  covered  with  four  tissues  of  wool,  which 
unfortunately  were  removed  In  layers  with- 
out taking  note  of  the  form  of  the  garments 
which  they  made.  All  that  Is  k^own  is,  that 
a  single  piece  enveloped  the  middle,  and  that 
the  others  covered  the  body  from  the  neck 
to  the  feet.  The  outermost  was  fringed  and 
of  coarse  appearance;  the  next  was  finer; 
the  last,  of  altogether  delicate  workmanship, 
contained  threads  of  gold  and  of  silk.  The 
museum  at  Clermont  retains  the  slippers  on 
the  feet  of  the  skeleton.  These  are  of  leath- 
er, pointed  and  raised  in  front,  with  no  quar- 
ters, and  with  a  thick  sole  made  of  cork. 

In  the  Merovingian  era,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  sixth  century,  accounts  of  the  costume 
are  highly  contradictory.  The  Roman  monu- 
ments, which  prove  little  In  themselves,  rep- 
resent the  women  with  bare  arms.  But  what 
makes  it  more  likely  that  this  is  in  accord- 
ance witii  the  fact,  is  the  extreme  scvei^ 
ity  with  which  the  Salic  law  punished  the 
laying  of  hands  upon  the  arms  of  a  free- 
woman.  This  ofibuae  brought  upon  the  cul- 
prit a  fine  equal  to  that  imposed  for  stealing 
an  ox. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  illumina^ 
tions  of  themanusoriptsrepresent  the  women 
invariafily  aa  wearing  two  robes  with  a  iroh- 
feau  thrown  over  the  head  in  the  manner  of  a 
veil.  The  outer  robe,  provided  with  large, 
short  sleeves,  is  fiowing,  often  open  half-way 
up,  leaving  uncovered  the  under  robe,  which 
sweeps  the  ground  and  has  close  sleeves. 

In  the  early  feudal  times  their  costume 
had  little  changed  from  tliatof  Charlemagne. 
A  caprice  of  the  tenth  century  consisted  ia 
tucking  the  Saps  of  the  tunic  in  the  girdle  in 
such  a  way  that  the  skirt  fell  in  front  and  be- 
hind in  folds  like  those  of  a  bed-curtain. 

Of  the  two  tunics  with  which  the  body 
was  clothed,  the  under  was  called  c^inse,  the 
outer  Uiaud.   OhainM  is,  in  very  old  French, 
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a  mascDline  form  of  chemise  ;  bliaud,  becom- 
ing Uiaude  in  the  feminine,  gare  origin  to  the 
modern  Uouae. 

The  ehaimenas  most  often  of  white  linen : 
"Bt&DC  comme  chainse"  was  a  proverbial 
saying.  The  bliavd  was  made  of  woolen  or 
silken  stuff,  and  came  down  as  far  as  the 
feet.  Daring  the  t^tb  and  eleventh  centa- 
ries  it  was  oat  so  as  to  form  sc-TersJ  great 
folds  at  the  sides,  bat  was  tight  in  front  and 
over  the  loins.  It  bad  large,  open  sleeves, 
which  showed  the  arm  corered  with  the  artis- 
tioally-folded  sleeves  of  the  eAomw. 

Tbe  part  played  by  this  latter  garment  in 
tfae  history  of  ^encb  costame  is  an  Interest- 
ing one  to  follow.  The  Imperial  Treasury 
at  Vienna  possesses  a  iUmid  and  a  eAatnw 
whose  date  is  fixed,  by  an  inaoription  in  the 
embroidery,  as  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Tbe  cAaifU0  is  of  fine  linen.  A  square 
neelt-piece  of  silk,  richly  embroidered,  adorns 
tbe  apper  part,  with  a  button  for  tbe  flap  of 
the  opening.  A  wide  border  of  violet  silk, 
embroidered,  at  tbe  bottom  and  at  tbe  wrists, 
further  ornaments  it,  while  two  bands  of  blue 
silk,  also  embroidned,  cross  tbe  sleeves  in 
tbe  middle. 

The  men  continued  to  wear  the  braiet,  and 
on  horseback  they  wore  a  chairue  open  at  the 
sides  half-way  up,  and,  the  bliattd  being 
drawn  up,  it  looked  like  two  streamers  of 
white  linen  flapping  about  the  legs  of  the 
horseman.  The  effect  was  not  bad,  but  it 
was  dangerous  in  cvse  of  losing  the  stirrups. 
For  war  tbe  inconvenience  of  these  flying 
skirts  was  manifest,  and  many  cavaliers  r|- 
fased  to  follow  the  style.  The  costume  for 
tbe  two  sexes  remained  long,  but  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tbe  fourteenth  century  there  was  a 
change  In  tbe  number  and  in  the  out  of  the 
garments.  Moreover,  it  departed  from  the 
essential  principle,  which,  up  to  that  time, 
was  that  it  ahoold  be  of  two  pieces  only. 
Peoide  bad  become  more  ddioate,  and  expe- 
rienced the  need  of  covering  the  body  more. 
The  (AotttM  was  transformed  into  tbe  ehemue, 
In  the  sense  we  understand  it,  a  ftindamaital 
garment  of  linen,  which  every  person  of  con- 
dition wore  next  the  skin. 

The  under -robe  was  ordinarily  of  wool 
and  called  the  eotte  (coat).  Different  names 
designated  the  oat«r  robe,  tbe  most  usual 
term  being  aureot.  The  latter  had  short 
sleeves  for  the  women,  showing  those  of  tbe 
cotte,  which  was  otherwise  covered.  As  for 
the  chemise,  it  was  entirely  covered,  as  at 
present.  Tbe  later  artifices  to  display  this 
garment  will  be  shown  in  their  place,  but 
one  remark  in  this  connection  may  be  made, 
which  applies  to  all  the  linen  of  tbe  toilet. 
In  modern  times  we  esteem  it  white  only 
when  it  is  heightened  by  a  bluish  tinge. 
When  it  is  in  the  least  yellow  it  is  insuffera- 
ble, and  is  at  once  sent  to  the  wash-tub.  In 
tbe  thirteenth  century,  on  tbe  contrary,  it  was 
the  yellow  tinge  that  was  sou^t  alter,  and 
the  use  of  aaShm  for  all  linen  was  in  vogue. 
It  was  even  esteemed  a  ma^  of  beaaty  in  the 
complexion,  and  a  poet  compluns  of  tbe 
"  SwKMna  et  estranges  goIowb 
<2n'ell6B  metont  en  lor  vissges." 

Very  soon  the  sarcoie  were  worn  without 
a  girdle,  and  means  were  taken  to  show  the 
body  of  the  eotte  by  openings  in  the  sides* 


through  which  was  seen  not  only  the  cotte, 
but  tbe  richness  of  the  girdle,  which  now 
was  worn  upon  the  undergarment. 

The  SigantM  of  the  time  profited  by  these 
openings  to  show  tbe  chemise  by  means  of 
other  cuts  in  the  cotte.  And  (who  would  be- 
lieve it?)  there  were  those  who  continued  the 
slashes  even  upon  the  chemise,  so  that  the 
whiteness  of  the  skb  beneath  might  be  per- 
ceived— 

"  line  antre  laises,  tout  de  gt6, 
Sa  char  apparolr  an  costi." 

This  snfflciently  explaiOB  why  the  preachers 
called  tbe  slashes  of  the  dress  '*  windows  of 

bell." 

There  was,  afterward,  a  sort  of  cotte 
without  girdle  and  open  at  the  topCw^wi- 
nw),  to  ahow  the  bust.  This  was  what  the 
women  of  Langnedoc  wore  laced  in  front, 
through  the  lacings  of  which  were  shown 
the  folds  of  a  chemise,  eathered,  frilled,  and 
embroidered  in  silk  and  gold.  In  the  last 
years  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  law  was 
passed  forbidding  laced  cottes,  as  well  as  em- 
broidered chemises.  Brides  only,  by  toler- 
ance, were  allowed  the  latter  on  the  wedding- 
day  and  for  a  year  after,  not  a  day  longer. 

Jacques  de  Vitry,  the  greatest  preacher 
of  his  day,  who  afterward  became  cardinal, 
had  previously  set  down  in  the  list  of  dia- 
bolic trades  the  manufacture  of  chemises  too 
finely  ornamented.  The  moralists  had  al- 
ways naged  the  war  agunst  scandalous  fash- 
ions upon  the  wearers.  This  one  attacked 
the  makers.  He  menaced  with  eternal  dam- 
nation those  who  ministered  to  the  frivolity. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  that  the  influence  of  Spanish 
modes  brought  about  a  cliange  b  French  cos- 
tume. Except  with  tfae  cleriES  and  the  clergy, 
who  retained  the  "  long  robe,*'  short  garments 
replaced  the  long  tunics.  The  outer  garment, 
reacting  to  tbe  knees,  was  called  IheJaequH, 
tbe  nndeikgarment  thepourpoint  orytpon,  tfae 
one  opening  at  the  front,  the  other  at  the 
side.  The  chemise,  shortened  like  the  rest, 
beoame  universal.  The  opposiUon  to  such  a 
radical  change  was  violent,  as  may  be  imag- 
ined. Tbe  chronicler  of  St. -Denis  looks  upon 
the  defeat  at  Gr6cy  as  a  punishment  for  the 
wicked  pride  displayed  by  his  countrymen : 
"  And  for  this,  no  wonder  that  God  wished  to 
chastise  tbe  excess  of  the  French  by  his 
scourge,  the  Eing  of  England."  Another- 
chronicler  is  of  a  different  opinion.  Instead 
of  seeing  in  the  disaster  of  Cr^cy  the  conse- 
quence of  tbe  change  of  style,  he  pretends 
that  this  change  was  only  a  preparation  for 
the  disaster.  "The  nobles,"  he  says,  "put 
themselves  in  light  trim  in  order  tbe  better 
to  run  from  the  enemy." 

At  the  close  of  the  next  century  the 
wretched  state  of  the  country,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  Louis  XL,  put  a  great  check  upon  the 
extrav^Dce  In  dress.  In  prosperous  Bur- 
gandy,  however,  the  opposite  state  of  things 
prevailed. 

peaking  of  the  shortness  of  the  dress 
of  the  men,  whidi  e^osed  the  lower  limbs, 
the  flhrotucler  of  Arras,  Jaeqnes  Duclereq, 
oontinnes :  *'  And  with  this  they  have  the 
sleeves  of  their  robes  and  of  their  pourpoints 
cut  open  in  such  a  maQoer  that  their  arms 
show  tbrongh  a  thin  chemise,  which  chemise 
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has  a  large  sleeve."  These  openings  in  ihe 
aleeves  to  allow  tbe  chemise  to  protrude  wet« 
something  new.  But  the  stjie  had  cnte 
degrees.  Tbe  object  of  the  slaahv  vu  it 
first  to  show  that  the  sleeves  of  the  poar- 
poiot,  which  were  entirely  corered  b;  the  robe 
or  jacquet,  were  actually  of  the  ssme  ntt^ 
rial  as  the  body.  It  was  but  another  step  to 
follow  tlie  same  course  and  by  other  opei- 
ings  to  show  the  sleeves  of  the  chenUe.  t^a^ 
honor  paid  to  the  chemise  came  frou  tbt 
perfection  to  which  linen  fabrics  had  uriTtd 
in  tbe  fifteenth  eentttry.  Hollsad  prodoccd 
linens  of  wonderfU  bteDess  and  whiteitai. 
Tbe  additional  merit  of  costUness  atsmed 
th^r  saecess  ae  an  article  of  loxary.  He 
linen,  at  first  exhibited  upon  tbe  anDt,Tii 
shown  aflvward  upon  the  body,  tbe  sbosl- 
ders,  and  even  the  thighs,  by  the  ilvip 
increasing  number  of  slashes. 

In  the  France  of  Iiouis  XL,  noveltki  v« 
very  slowly  introduced  in  tbe  dress  of  ike 
women,  which  continued  to  fit  closely  to  tie 
body  and  arms.  Only  to  the  low  cut  vhicb 
had  been  introduced  in  front  was  added  so- 
other at  tbe  back.  The  neck  or  shoulder 
piece  of  gauze,  which  went  all  around  Ike 
part  thus  opened,  took  the  name  of^^ 
which  name  soon  became  used  in  other  me»fr 
ings  very  common  up  to  the  seventeenlh  cen- 
tury. A  gorgioB,  or  a  gorgiim,  was  a  min  « 
woman  who  dressed  in  a  provoking  and  pomp- 
ous manner.  The  English  "  gorgeous  " 
"  gorgeousness  "  came  from  this  word. 

At  the  death  of  Louis  XI.  we  maj  tegitd 
tbe  middle  ages  as  ended,  and  its  costmnei 
as  well.   Tbe  freedom  of  the  bodj  from 
restrictions  of  tbe  garments  becsine  tbe  nh- 
Another  modem  symptom  was  the  effott  i> 
unite  economy  wiUi  splendor,   ffitherto  the 
very  linings  of  the  garments  were,  apputoi* 
ly  as  a  matter  of  ooosoience,  of  the 
costly  material.    Qaeen  .Anne,  of  Britusj, 
had  her  cottes  lined  with  linen,  with  ■ 
of  silk,  more  or  less  wide  at  the  botton  iiT 
the  skirt  and  wrists.    From  the  eeoMnia 
to  tbe  tricks  of  the  toilet  is  but  afti^u^ 
these  last  have  been  faithfully  reoordei  b; 
the  satirists  of  the  fifteenth  centurj.  Tbe 
"...  paltry  cla-AiIantlc  lies, 
That  round  his  breast  the  shabby  rostlc  ties," 

which  Dr.  Holmes  so  vigorously  stigmstiB* 
excited  poetic  wrath  four  hundred  yeuf 
forehisday.  TbegallantswithBlenderpntia 
of  the  time  of  Charles  VIIL  ahowed  tbrosgli 
the  opening  of  the  pourpoint  a  fine  hudk^- 
chief  instead  of  the  costly  shirt.  But,  <* 
the  other  hand,  as  Coquillart  says,  tbe 
was  often  "as  large  as  a  meal-lug"— 
"  Male  la  chemise  eOe  est  sotiveDt 
OrosBe  comme  nn  sac  de  moulla." 

The  language  became  rich  in  terms  applied  » 
those  who  sought  notoriety  by  exagger»li«* 
in  dress-  The  bragard*^  from  which  *e  ^ 
our  "br^art,"  though  the  etymoIogUu 
don't  mention  it,  were  those  who  turned  tba: 
attention  to  tbe  garment  called  hma, 
displayed  a  fold  of  the  chemise  betve»  ii 
and  the  pourpoint 

In  tbe  dxteenth  century,  in  spite  of  tbe 
edict  against  tfae  tUe  of  gold  and  ''^ 
tbe  apparel,  we  find  Blaise  de  Xootlae' 
description  of  a  chemise  onainented 
orimson  dlk  and  embroidered  with 
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Tbis  ornamentatioQ  could  he  seen  ooly  at 
the  eollar  and  wrists,  as  the  chemise  was 
entirely  covered  by  the  pourpoint  The  col- 
lar was  turned  down,  and  was  adorned  not 
only  with  embroidery  of  gold,  but  also  nith 
pearls.  This  lasted  till  tbe  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  when  a  retam  waa  made  to  the 
frilled  collar,  whieb  had  already  been  tried  in 
1S40. 

A  hondred  yean  later  the  dimensions  of 
the  pourpoint  were  greatly  diminisbed,  and 
the  slashes  fewer  in  number.  There  wete  so 
many  fashions  In  reg><^  to  it  that  the  tailors 
could  scarcely  respond  to  the  demands  upon 
their  ingenuity. 

Under  Loula  XIIL  there  were  either  two 
or  four  cuts  up  and  down  the  pouipdnt, 
through  which  tbe  snowy  folds  of  tbe  chemise 
escaped! 

"  Reoflolt  en  beanx  bouillons  netgenz, 
Oomme  petit!  flota  escnineux." 

Sichelieu,  on  account  of  their  foreign  manu- 
fkcture,  had  introduced  an  edict  forbidding 
the  use  of  laces  which  ornamented  the  coU 
lar  and  sleeres  of  the  chemise.  But  the  pas- 
sion for  them  was  eo  strong  that  Taltemant 
des  Bianz  relates  the  story  of  a  certain  Par- 
daillan  who,  when  about  to  reach  the  house 
In  which  he  meant  to  pay  a  visit,  closed  the 
«ttrtains  of  his  coach  in  order  to  put  on  his 
laees.  HIa  Tlsit  flnlshed,  be  removed  them  In 
the  same  manner.    In  the  early  yeara  of 
Louis  XXV.  and  after  the  death  of  lUobelieu, 
the  tage  for  laces  took  on  a  new  fervor.  The 
■very  minotenesa  of  the  probiUUons  of  the 
new  edicts  was  taken  advantage  of  In  evad- 
ing them.  Thus,  laces  bung  specifloally  for- 
bidden at  the  neck  and  wrists  of  tbe  chemise, 
the  iogenoity  of  fashim  succeeded  in  apply- 
ing them  at  another  portion  in  a  maunw 
which  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  "  Lois  de  la 
Galanterie  IVaufoise "  of  1644 :  "  Tou  must 
know  that  what  they  call  a  jabot  is  tbe  fall 
of  the  chemise  over  tbe  stomach,  which  must 
Always  be  shown  with  its  ornaments  of  lace, 
for  it  is  only  your  old  dotard  that  goes  but- 
toned all  tbe  way  down." 

Now,  the  jabot"  ia  properly  the  crop  of 
•  bird,  and  whoever  baa  noticed  tbe  appear- 
ance it  presents  in  a  young  bird  before  it  is 
oovered  by  the  feathers,  will  see  how  the 
word  came  to  be  applied  to  the  fold  of  the 
chemise  which  escaped  from  tbe  pourpoint. 

Later  on,  the  pourpoint  was  shorteued, 
and  the  waist  lowered  to  allow  a  great  puff 
of  the  chemise  to  encircle  the  body.  Tbe 
effect  at  first  was  ridiculous,  because  it  seemed 
at  every  step  as  if  tbe  essential  garment  be- 
low was  about  to  drop  off,  and  when  worn  in 
tbe  street  it  was  greeted  with  childish  shouts 
of  wamtaig.  But,  as  there  is  nothing  to  wlucb 
Casluon  does  not  raoonolle  us,  the  style  waa 
floon  carried  to  the  eztremest  lengths.  Later 
on  in  the  same  reign,  Uie  pourpoints,  which 
held  already  lost  one-half  of  thdr  bodies,  had 
two-thirds  of  thdr  sleeves  cut  away.  Noth- 
ing was  more  appropriate  than  the  name  of 
Ar-oasflra,  which  Hoii^re  applied  to  them. 
From  tbe  sbortenhig  thus  effected,  the  che- 
ixiisc  gained  on  the  arms  as  well  as  upon  the 
body  what  the  outer  garment  bad  lost.  But 
;  t,  may  easHy  be  supposed  that,  with  so  much 
exposure  as  this,  the  chemise  alone  could 
00*  protect  tbe  body  against  the  cold.  Un- 


derneath it  a  camaole  and  an  uDder-chemise 
were  worn. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury rich  laces,  tours  de  tnanoketf  ordinarily  in 
three  rows,  bordered  the  abort  sleeves  of  the 
dress  of  the  granda-damet,  and  lace  poignda 
the  sleeves  of  tbe  chemise,  although  they 
stopped  very  much  above  the  wrists. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century  tbe 
Dtfife,  which  had  earlier  replaced  the  pour- 
point, was  opened  above  and  half-way  down, 
displaying  the  choidBe  and  the  era»aie.  This 
last,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  Croats 
who  served  in  the  armiea  of  the  king,  was 
of  linen  or  muslin,  with  very  long  and  volu- 
minous ends  hanging  down  in  front.  It  ia 
the  prolongation  of  the  cravaie  which  gave 
the  idea  of  the  joiof,  as  the  term  la  now  used. 
A  black  ribbon  knotted  over  tbe  throat,  or  a 
collar  of  muslin  fastened  behind,  having  re- 
placed tbe  pendent  cravaie,  a  frill  of  lace 
was  placed  upon  the  chemise,  which  kept  up 
the  appearance  of  the  folds  of  the  cravaie 
that  had  hitherto  protruded  from  the  open- 
ing of  tbe  veiie. 

With  both  sexes  tbe  exposure  of  the  che- 
mise upon  the  body  and  on  the  arms  reached 
its  greatest  height  at  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe 
preceding  century.  The  dosing  yeara  of  the 
eighteenth  century  witnessed,  in  tbe  costume 
of  the  incroyablet  of  the  Directory,  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  exposure  to  an  extent  just  auffl- 
cieut  to  show  the  place  where  a  golden  breaat- 
pin,  with  a  jeweled  bead,  was  fastened. 

The  ruffles  and  fHUs  of  the  earlier  yeara 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration  have 
ceased  to  he  worn  by  the  frenchmen  of  the 
present  day,  w^ile  with  the  women  the  gar- 
ment Is  no  longer  a  visible  part  of  tbe  cos- 
tume, although  it  Is  not  regarded,  as  by  some 
of  their  EngUsh  and'  Amerleati  dsters,  as 
one  not  to  be  mentioned  In  polite  society. 


A  PARTING. 


«       OOD-B  Y,  tben  1 "  And  he  turned  away, 
No  other  word  between  them  spoken ; 
Tou  hardly  could  have  gueaaed  that  daj 
How  close  a  bond  was  broken. 

Tbe  faint,  slight  tremor  of  the  band 

That  clasped  her  own  in  that  brief  parting, 

Only  her  heart  could  understand. 
Who  saw  the  tear-drops  stafUng — 

Who  felt  a  audden  auige  of  doubt, 

Come  rushing  back  unbidden  o'er  her. 

As  with  the  worda  her  life  without 
His  presence  loomed  before  her. 

The  others  saw,  the  others  heard 

A  calm,  cool  man,  a  gracious  woman  \ 

A  quiet,  brief  farewell,  unstirred 
By  aught  at  all  uncommon. 

She  knew  a  solemn  die  was  east, 

She  knew  that  two  paths  now  muat  sever ; 
That  one  familiar  step  had  passed 

Out  of  her  life  forever. 

To  all  tbe  rest  it  merely  meant 
A  trivial  parting,  lightly  spoken ; 

She  read  the  bitter  mute  intent. 
She  knew— a  heart  waa  broken  1 
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TT  is  quite  possible  that  the  old  saying, 
"  Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book,"  has 
very  geaerally  been  misunderstood  all  these 
yean.  It  Is  at  least  by  no  means  certdn 
that  tbe  usual  interpretation  is  the  idea  In- 
tended to  be  conveyed.  Pwhapa,  instead  of 
an  admonition  to  fear  tbe  tborougbneas  of 
the  man  'of  one  study  or  one  apeeialty,  the 
sayii^  meant  to  imfdy  that  the  man  of  one 
book  Is  to  be  avoided  as  a  tremendous  bore, 
as  a  fellow  wholly  one-sided,  with  narrow 
and  disproportionate  ideas  of  things.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  ori^oal  purport 
of  the  maxjm.  It  Is  entirely  certain  that  the 
saying  will  bear  the  definition  we  have  sng- 
geated.  From  some  points  of  view  It  looks 
as  if  it  were  altogether  tbe  wisesj  conatruc- 
tioQ  to  be  put  upon  it.  If  catbolloity  of 
taste  and  laigeness  of  judgment  are  impor- 
tant intelleetoal  conditions,  then  we  muat 
look  upon  the  man  of  a  single  study  as  one 
incompetent  to  fulfill  hia  duties  toward  soci- 
ety in  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  manner. 
And  yet,  as  we  all  know,  there  are  very  de- 
cided reasons  why  there  should  be  men 
closely  devoted  to  special  stndles.  The  arts 
and  sciences  are  too  difficult  for  a  man  to  do 
more  than  completely  maater  one  or  two  of 
them  in  the  short  period  of  life  that  Is 
given  him;  and  hence  it  is  obvioua  that 
there  must  be  men  of  **  one  book,"  if  tbe 
race  ia  to  achieve  perfect  knowledge  and 
mastery  of  its  surroandlngs.  This  neceaslty 
has  impreaaed  many  persons  so  deeply  that 
we  hear  on  all  sides  utterances  as  to  the  ur- 
gency of  thoroughness  In  a  few  things  rather 
than  a  anperficial  knowledge  of  many  things. 
It  Is  declared  that  tbe  vice  of  the  age  is  the 
habit  'of  half  learning  things,  and  that  in 
America,  especially,  the  thing  most  incum- 
bent upon  educators  at  tbe  present  moment 
is,  to  insist  upon  a  few  things  well  learned. 

If  there  ia  any  mistake  in  this  attitude  it 
is  in  assuming  that  a  prinoiple  whidi  is  for- 
cibly applicable  to  all  professional  persona  is 
also  applicable  to  all  laymen.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  every  lawyer,  every  physician,  every 
o^neer,  every  chemist,  every  naturalist, 
every  artisan,  should  etch  bend  bis  energies 
to  ttie  mastering  of  hia  chosen  puranit  Half 
knowledge  in  one's  profession  is  wholly  inex- 
cusable. Half  knowledge  in  any  thing  in 
which  fall  knowledge  is  requisite,  by  me's 
poaition  or  one's  professioo,  Is  not  to  be 
tolerated.  But  outside  of  one's  special  pur- 
suit, why  should  one  not  seek  to  obtain  a 
sort  of  general  concqttioo  of  other  arts,  xci- 
eneee,  and  professions  ?  As  it  is  simply  im- 
possible or^arlly  for  one  to  have  more  than 
a  slight  knowledge  of  a  minority  of  the  sei< 
ences,  there  Is  assuredly  no  reason  why  he 
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may  not  get  at  least  this  Bnrface  knowledge. 
Our  bappiness,  our  ability  to  enjoy  the  eoci- 
ety  of  our  fellow-meu,  largely  depends  upoQ 
our  etpaidty  to  koow  saoething  of  many 
things.  A,  man  ihottld  know  enough  of 
drawing  and  the  U«t  of  color  to  enjoy 
works  of  art ;  enough  of  the  priaciplea  of 
mueic  to  appreciate  the  eompoiitioiu  of  the 
great  maatera ;  enongh  of  utronomy  to  com- 
prehend the  general  laws  of  tb«  iolar  Byatem ; 
enough  of  ethnology  to  be  entertained  by  the 
history  of  races  ;  enoagh  of  natural  history 
to  awaken  a  zest  in  the  bubits  and  strange 
facta  of  ai^md  Itfe;  enoagh,  in  brief,  of 
all  of  the  arti  and  Boiences  to  enable  bim 
to  feel  an  intelligent  interest  In  all  that  they 
bare  accomplished.  What  service,  we  may 
ask,  would  specialista  render  the  world  if 
every  man  were  sokly  absorbed  in  oie  stndy, 
so  wmiqped  ap  in  his  own  purposes  ss  to  be 
cold  and  indiSbrent  to  erery  thing  done  by 
others  ?  There  must  be  a  class  on  the  atert 
to  know  something,  of  many  things,  in  order 
that  the  labors  of  spedslists  may  be  of  any 
arail.  Imagine  a  pnrty  of  s  dosen  one-ideaed 
men  at  dinner — without  a  single  ground  of 
common  sympathy  upon  which  all  could 
meet  I  Great  as  nugbt  be  the  aebierements 
of  each  in  such  a  group  of  sovoiri^  one  would 
prefer  the  society  of  the  most  confirmed 
smatterers  in  the  world.  Smattering  is  inno- 
cent enough  just  so  loDg  as  it  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  any  thing  more— just  so  long  as 
it  is  the  result  of  a  mental  actfrity  which 
is  not  content  in  being  wholly  In  Uie  dark 
as  to  matters  going  on  in  the  world.  Let  ns 
say  here  that  our  knowledge  of  a  thing  shoaid 
be  sound  as  Car  as  it  goes,  A  man  may  ac- 
quire rery  little,  yet  that  little  ought  to  be 
and  may  be  accurate,  It  may  be  disoriminat- 
ing  and  just,  and  it  should  be  in  its  degree 
tiie  truth. 

Of  course  we  do  not  object  to,  indeed,  would 
urge,  the  utmost  thoroughness  prteticable. 
The  qaestion  we  raise  is,  whether  men  and 
women  are  to  be  exhaustively  cultivated  in  a 
few  thing)),  or  partially  cultirated  in  the 
whole  range  of  studies.  Should  we  know 
erery  ndnnte  flwl  in  a  few  sdatces  to  the 
exelniion  of  the  large,  general  faeu  of  all 
the  sciences  t  Is  it  not  well  to  know  the 
outlines  of  some  arts  rather  than  not  to  know 
any  thing  about  them  at  all  F  Every  well- 
develtqwd  character  should  be  many-sided, 
lios^tahle  to  all  forms  of  thought,  and  alert 
to  all  aspects  of  taste  and  study,  even  if  it 
neoessarily  must  touch  some  of  the  things 
it  comes  In  contact  with  only  superficially. 
It  Is  only,  as  we  have  already  said,  your  fool 
that,  in  imagining  bis  half  glimpse  whole 
knowledge,  renders  catholicity  of  study  in 
the  eyes  of  certain  people  something  to  be 
deplored.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fools ; 
it  Ig  neoesaafj,  indeed,  that  we  oorselves 


should  be  on  guard  so  as  not  to  mistake  su- 
perficial for  exhaustive  knowledge ;  but  he 
whose  mental  survey  commands  an  extended 
and  varied  prospect,  even  if  be  does  not 
know  accurately  all  the  minute  phases  of 
the  blmded  view,  is  bettM-  fitted  for  intellect- 
ual and  ssthetio  enjoyment  than  he  who  has 
shut  up  all  his  faculties  and  all  his  sympa- 
thies In  one  narrow  road. 


Is  Mr.  Charles  Reade's  concluding  letter 
to  the  TWttim  on  intemaUonal  copyright 
there  is  the  following  in  regard  to  Ae  abun- 
dance of  material  for  the  purposes  of  Ameri- 
can authors : 

'*  What  is  the  position  in  the  world  of  the 
American  writer  1  Does  he  keep  pace  with 
the  American  patentee  I  Why,  it  is  a  com- 
plete contrast :  one  is  up,  the  other  ii  down ; 
one  lende  old  nations,  the  other  follows  them ; 
one  ift  a  sun  diffusing  his  own  light  over  hia 
own  hemisphere  and  ours,  the  other  a  pale 
moon  lighted  by  Europe.  Tet  the  American 
mechanical  inventor  has  only  the  forces  and 
materials  our  meehanical  inventor  can  oom- 
mand;  whereas  the  American  writer  has 
lai^er,  more  varied,  and  rioher  mftteiials  than 
ours.  Even  in  fiction,  what  new  materials  hss 
the  English  artist  oompared  with  that  gold- 
mine of  nature,  incident,  itassion,  and  charac- 
ter— life  in  the  vast  American  Bepubliof  Here 
yon  may  run  on  one  rail  from  the  highest  civ- 
ilization to  the  lowest,  and  inspect  the  inter- 
vening phases,  and  write  the  scale  of  man. 
Tou  may  gather  in  a  month,  amid  the  noblest 
scenes  of  Nature,  the  history  of  the  hnman 
mind,  and  note  its  progress.  Here  are  red 
man,  black  man,  and  white  fcian.  With  us 
man  is  all  of  a  color,  and  nearly  all  of  a  piece ; 
there  contrasts  more  piquant  than  we  ever  see, 
spring  thick  as  weeds ;  larger  aud  more  natu- 
ral topios  ring  through  the  land,  discnsaed 
with  broader  and  freer  eloquence  \  in  the  very 
Senate  the  passions  of  well  -  dressed  man 
break  the  bounds  of  oonveaUon,  and  nature 
and  genuine  ehartoter  speak  out  in  places 
where  with  us  etiquette  has  subdued  them  to 
a  whisper.  Land  of  fiery  passions  and  hu- 
mors infinite,  you  ofiTer  such  a  garden  of  fhiits 
as  Moli^re  never  sunned  himself  in,  nor  Shake- 
speare either  1  And  what  food  for  poetry  and 
romance  were  the  feats  of  antiquity  oompared 
with  the  exploits  of  this  people  1  Fifty  thou- 
sand Greeks  besieged  a  Phrygian  city  fighting 
for  a  rotten  leaf— tfie  penon  of  an  adulteress, 
without  her  mind.  Tfai%  ten  years'  waste  of 
time  is  a  fit  sulgeet  for  satire ;  oolj  genius  has 
perverted  it  into  an  epio — what  cannot  genius 
dot  But  what  was  this.  In  iMfy  and  what 
were  the  puny  wars  of  Fompey  and  Ceaar 
compared  with  a  civil  war,  where  not  a  few 
tbonsand  soldiers  met  on  either  side  to  set  one 
Pompey  up,  one  Gtesar  down ;  but  armies  like 
those  of  Xerxes  encountered  again  and  again, 
fighting,  not  for  the  possession  of  a  wanton, 
nor  the  pride  of  a  general,  but  for  the  integri- 
ty of  a  nation  and  the  rights  of  mont  Tet 
tiie  little  old  tilings  seem  great,  and  the  great 
new  things  sound  small.  Qmnt  guia  vat* 
taero. 

"The  other  dayman's  greatest  feat  of  Ial>or 
was  the  OhLnese  Tall.  It  is  distanced.  An 
iron  road  binds  hemispheres  together.  See  it 
carried  over  hill  and  dole,  through  olviliied 
and  nndvillzed  eountries;  see  the  buffiloes 
glare  and  snort,  and  the  wild  tribes  gallop  to 
and  fro  in  nge  aud  terror  as  dvilixation 


marohes,  with  sonnding  tread,  inm  tea  torn. 
Bee  iron  labor  pieroe  the  bowels  of  the  mon- 
tain,  and  span  the  lake's  broad  hoion.  It 
creeps,  it  marohes,  it  climbs,  it  soars,  it  qcw 
lialts ;  the  savages  arm,  and  saddle  tbdrviU 
steeds ;  they  charge,  they  fire,  they  um^ 
nate,  they  wheel  about,  with  flamioff  eyei  nd 
fiying  arrows ;  then  civilizstiOD  takes  iu  lilt 
in  one  band,  and  its  pick  in  the  other,iiid  tbt 
labors  of  war  and  peace  go  on  together,  ud 
still  the  mighty  iron  road  creeps,  olimU,iDd 
marches,  from  hemisphere  to  hemispbere  nid 
sea  to  ses. 

"  These  are  the  world-wide  fetti  tbattmli 
mankind,  and  ought  to  thrill  nsnUnd.  Ttt 
tbey  go  for  less  than  snull  old  things  dont  in 
holes  and  comers.  CaraUfuiatdtiam.  F<r 
there  where  the  soil  is  so  fertile,  vt  is  itcrilt 
Few  ore  the  pens  that  glow  wiUi  lumd  in; 
few  great  narrators,  and  not  one  great  dtioi- 
tist.  Bead  the  American  papers— yon  tckI 
in  a  world  of  new  truths,  new  fancies,  snd  gl'v 
rious  crude  romance,  awaiting  but  the  hiitdof 
art ;  you  roll  in  gold-dust.  Bead  their  dnius 
or  narratives.  How  French  I  How  BriUili! 
How  faint  beside  the  swelling  themes  life 
teems  with  in  tbis  nation  that  is  thintiof, 
working,  speaking,  and  living,  and  drisfm- 
ly  thing — except  writing— at  a  rate  of  dbA 
without  a  present  rival  or  a  past  panUd  ht- 
neath  the  sun  P' 

Tbis  is  all  very  eloquent,  and  will  itAt, 
no  doubt,  many  minds  as  ooneluuTe, 
the  fact  is,  that  rich  and  varied  u  the  nt- 
terial  of  American  Ufe  may  seen,  tkert  ii 
something  about  It  that  does  not  rdlil! 
transbte  Into  art.  In  all  its  msnlMslitB! 
that  are  distinctively  its  own,  it  is  rtv  ud 
crude,  without  atmosphere,  so  to  »p««^ 
without  tone ;  and  this  ii  the  main  rwa 
why  American  literature  has  be»  so  ^>t^ 
We  doubt  if  the  absence  of  Intematieosl  off- 
right  has  had  much  to  do  with  it;  thiswj 
possibly  have  repressed  it  a  Httle,  ataoA 
as  English  books  in  cheap  reprints  ban  i» 
measure  taken pMsasriou  of  tbe  fssAjf^ 
lie.  But  we  know  of  no  distlnotljftn>l>'' 
American  book  that  has  failed  tofet»b«tf- 
ing,  and  no  really  strong  writer  thatii'rtl*' 
out  recognition.  But  that  successful  snbtf* 
ore  few,  is  because  it  requires  mors  itiii  i^ 
genios  here  to  model  naUonal  mstiriil  isQ 
ort-forms  than  it  does  in  old  countriei.  TU 
makes  tbe  chances  of  sucoess  is  lit«*>^ 
here  less,  while  on  the  other  band  the  pa 
fessions  oflbr  to  amotions  minds  with 
many  more  brilliant  opportunities  tbu  tbj 
do  in  other  countries.  In  brief,  tbt  va^ 
elements  here  are  not  very  amenable  le*'' 
while  the  intellectual  ftorees  nesriy  all 
law,  banking,  medicine,  and  trade. 

We  have,  moreover,  one  serious  »ti« 
defect  The  genius  of  America  is  not  lin 
matie.  It  Is  very  active,  ss  Mr.  Eeii** 
eloqoentiy  describee,  ia  a.  himdrcd  thiap 
U  inventive,  it  it  inqolsiUve,  it  is  tamM 
it  is  even  within  certain  bounds  artittk;  H 
its  lack  of  dramatic  passion  and  p<"*P°^ 
ohilis  all  high  production  in  the  doDU>  < 
tin  imagination.  It  oan  write  no  disnri 
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it  U  only  partially  successful  in  the  nOTd ; 
and  while  our  artistic  genius  is  very  charm> 
ing  in  landscape,  U  is  utterly  weak  in  his- 
torie  or  dramaUo  oomposUlon.  We  bare 
had  grand  orators,  excellent  historians, 
charming  essayists,  noble  idyllic  pouts,  but 
our  novelists  as  a  class  hare  been  inferior, 
and  onr  dnunatiste  ntteify  puerile.  We  may 
7et,  howerer,  hope  for  atrong  things.  It 
does  not  follow,  because  the  difficulties  are 
greet,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  in  time  to 
orereome  them.  There  are,  indeed,  indica- 
tions that  onr  writers  are  rising  to  the  lerel  of 
their  tasks.  Bret  Harte  has  shown  how  art 
may  manage  the  wild  incidents  of  frontier 
life;  and  hence  it  ma;  be  belieTed  that  the 
turbulent  conditions  of  other  forms  of  our 
iluuply-oontrasted  oivUitation  ipay  yet  oome 
mtder  the  eootrol  of  dexterous  hands ;  and  In 
the  land  where  the  soil  is  so  fertile,  art,  in 
the  form  to  which  Hr.  Reade  refers,  may  yet 
cease  to  be  sterile. 


Thi  English  are  a  mosic-loring  people, 
though  England  has  never  yet  produced  a 
composer  of  the  first  rank.    Michael  William 
Balfe  has,  among  British  subjects,  attained 
the  highest  eminence ;  and  he  was  an  Irisb- 
man,  nor  was  his  greatest  work—"  n  Tslis- 
mano  " — folly  recognized  as  a  work  of  gen- 
iiM  till  after  his  death.   England  lost  a  good 
ecMnposer,  though  not  a  great  one,  in  William 
ViDoeot  Wallace;  and  gives  pnunise  of  de- 
veloping another  of  a  higher  order  of  talent, 
in  Arthur  Sullivan.   But  England  has  given 
to  the  world  no  Beethoven,  like  Germany ;  no 
Goanod  or  Auber,  tike  France ;  no  Bossini, 
like  Italy.   Tet,  of  all  cities,  London  is  the 
nHMt  hospitable  to  the  lyric  art.  The  most 
distinguished  artists  there  receive  the  high- 
eat  remuneration,  and  are  rewarded  by  the 
moet  generous  and  substantial  ponstsncy. 
BCitherto,  the  London  opera -goer,  however, 
bM  been  forced  to  put  up  with  many  discom- 
forts.   There  may  be  some  compensation  to 
tfae  English  mind  for  the  dinglness,  the  bad 
iMOostics,  the  uncomfortable  seats,  the  diffi- 
enlty  of  access  of  Covent  Oarden  and  Drury 
lAne,  in  their  Tenerable  associations.  Even 
the  prosiUo  American  finds  gratification  in 
the  thought  that  he  is  sitting  in  the  house 
where  Kean  stormed  and  Eemble  strutted, 
-which  echoed  the  peerless  T<dce  of  Malibran, 
mrA  on  whose  boards  tripped  the  lightsome 
Ellsler.   Tet  the  Londoners  have  gradually 
«voke  to  the  fact  that  their  two  great  his- 
torio  theatres  are  wofolly  dismal  and  bam- 
like;  that  their  seats  are  cramped  and  angu- 
Isff ;  that  they  too  often  fidl  to  render  up  to 
ftbe  listener's  ear  the  sonnd  sent  forth  from 
ftlie  actor's  throat;  that  the  modes  of  ingress 
«jid  egress  are  eurionsly  inconvenient ;  and 
-tJiat  the  udghboriiood  in  wUcfa  they  stand 
%m  one  of  iIm  morklest  and  dreariest  doDS  \a 


the  town.  So  there  is  to  be  a  new  opera- 
house,  "  national "  in  design,  in  a  cheerful 
quarter,  built  for  comfort,  convenience,  and 
bearing,  with  ample  provisions  for  emptying 
the  lionse  in  the  quickest  possible  time  in 
the  event  of  fire,  and  supplied  with  all  the 
latest  devices  of  luxury  and  elegant  adorn- 
ment. The  first  brick  has  jiut  been  laid  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  by  Mademoiselle 
Tietjens,  and  ere  long  the  "  Franco-Italian  " 
edifice  will  rise,  with  tower,  colonnade,  and 
balcony,  adding  one  more  to  tfae  group  of 
noble  piles  which  decorate  either  side  of  the 
Thames  at  Westminster.  The  plan  is  less 
ostentatious  and  more  commodious  than  that 
of  the  Grand  Opira  at  Paris ;  for  the  Eng- 
lish, while  ambitious  to  emulate  other  na- 
tions in  artistic  elegance,  are  determined  as 
well  to  he  comfortable  and  safe.  The  new 
opera-house  will  be  finished,  it  is  said,  in 
time  for  the  operatic  season  of  1876;  if  so, 
it  will  be  a  feat  of  architecture,  indeed.  When 
it  is  done  and  in  full  use,  it  will  be  a  satis- 
faction to  the  visitor  to  London  to  go  to  the 
opera,  throjigh  wide  and  well-lighted  streets, 
and  not,  as  nt  present,  by  orooked  ways  and 
lanes,  which  are  nests  of  tblevee  and  haunts 
of  wretched  poverty. 


Uant  and  wise  have  been  the  "  counter- 
blastfl  against  tobacco "  since  the  day  of 
royal  and  pedantic  James ;  and  just  now  there 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  anti-tobacco  revival  in 
England.  A  correspondent  lately  tried  to 
wean  smokers  from  thdr  "blessed  weed"  by 
describing,  with  harrowing  minuteness,  the 
unpleasant  method  of  maunlkctoring  cigars 
in  France ;  and  now  comes  one  erudite  Dr. 
Drysdale,  with  an  array  of  fignres  and  a 
whole  arsenal  of  dreadful  medical  terms,  to 
prove  that,  unless  tobacco  is  abandoned,  Uie 
people  will  become  dwarfs  and  idiots,  com- 
merce will  dwindle  and  the  coal-fields  be  ex- 
hausted, armies  will  cease  to  march  and  the 
factories  subside  into  a  dreary  and  hopeless 
silence.  The  doctor  almost  sympathises 
with  that  African  tribe  in  whose  criminal  code 
the  use  of  tobacco  is  only  a  degree  less  hei- 
nous than  murder.  He  complains  that  to- 
bacco is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  the  gift  of 
savages  to  oirilisation;  he  forgeta  that  cof- 
fee, and  spices,  and  green  com,  and  a  ban- 
dred  other  things,  are  presents  to  ns  from 
the  same  bnmble  source.  What  be  does  not 
prove  is  that  the  use  of  tobacco  palpably  and 
seriously  diminishes  Iwgth  of  Ufe,  stature, 
l^yueal  or  mental  v^r.  It  fluy  be  that  an 
analysis  of  tobaceo^moke  betrays  the  pres. 
ence  of  a  number  of  acids  irith  long  Latin 
names,  "  ethylamine,"  "  pyridine, "  viridine," 
and  other  elements  no  less  terrible  than  mys- 
terious to  the  mdinary smoker;  but  neariy 
three  centuries  of  smoking  In  England  faas 
not  perceptibly  deteriorated  the  nee  which. 


the  >^wc^iitor  assures  us,  is  as  large,  as  strong, 
as  energetic,  mentally  and  bodily,  as  ever  it 
was.  It  may  be  added  that  cases  of  ruined 
health  from  the  nse  of  tobacco  are  more  rare 
than  deaths  by  many  articles  of  fbod  which 
Dr.  Drysdale  would  never  think  of  tabooing, 
and  are  mainly  confined  to  cases  of  its  use 
in  excess.  But  the  doctor's  fulmination  la 
against  tobacco  smoked ;  tobacco  chewed  is 
an' unknown  abomination  in  his  country,  and 
hence  the  direful  of  this  use  of  the 

weed  is  not  expounded  b^  the  worthy  tavant. 
Nor  are  the  social  nuisances  connected  with 
the  use  of  tobacco — which  we  have  so  often 
touched  upon — taken  into  consideration ;  and 
after  all  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
infliction  of  tobacco  -  smoke  and  tobacco- 
saliva  upon  innooeut  persons  is  not  as  great 
an  evil  as  the  sanitary  effects  upon  those 
who  indulge ;  for  in  the  one  case  a  man  is  a 
voluntary  sufilerer  by  bis  own  excesses,  in  the 
other  be  is  the  helpless  victim  of  other  peo- 
ple's intolerable  selfishness. 


Oi;r  London  letter  of  last  week  came  to 
hand  so  late  that  it  was  hnrried  into  print 
after  a  bas^  reading,  and  hence  one  state* 
ment  tberdn  escaped  our  notice  until  it  was 
too  late  to  amend  it.  This  was,  that  Mr. 
Charles  Reade  had  "  rushed  into  print  in  or- 
der to  defend  Colonel  Baker,  of  indecent-as- 
sault infamy."  Our  correspondent  was  in  er> 
ror.  Mr.  Reade  wrote  a  letter  to  the  London 
7U<jrra^,  not  to  defend  Cktlonel  Baker's  con- 
duct, but  to  prove  by  numerous  citafions  from 
police  records  that  the  sentence  of  Colonel  Ba- 
ker— in  regard  to  the  supposed  leniency  of 
which  there  is  a  wid&«pread  feeling  in  Eng. 
land — Instead  of  being  lenient,  as  compared 
with  other  sentences  of  a  similar  nature,  wu 
really  unusually  severe ;  and  Ur.  Reade,  in- 
stead of  defending  the  culprit,  thinks  "  it 
most  proper  a  gentleman  should  be  more  se- 
verely punished  for  so  heinous  an  offense." 
In  justice  to  Hr.  Reade,  we  think  it  incunt> 
bent  upon  us  to  make  this  explanation. 


THE  task  to  which  Professor  Cocker  baa 
addressed  himself  in  his  "  Theistio 
Conception  of  the  World  "  *  Is  no  less  than 
to  vindicate  Christiaoity  and  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  origin,  method,  and  gov* 
emment  of  the  niUverse  against  all  assail- 
ants, whether  tbe  attack  be  based  on  meta- 
physical or  a  priori  gronnds,  or  on  the  "  pre- 
vUons"  of  physical  science.  To  the  per- 
formance of  this  task  he  brings  carefully- 
trained  logical  powers,  wide  general  outture, 
thorough  &miliarity  with  Biblical  exq;esis 
and  the  eoplons  literature  of  metapbysieSt 


*  The  TbeUtlc  Conception  of  tbe  World.  An 
Bany  In  Oppoettkm  to  Certain  Tendencies  of  Hod- 
era  Tboogfat.  ^B.  F.  Ooeker,  D.  D.,  XJU  D.  Hew 
Toifc:  Hiuper  A  Ihofbera. 
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considerable  ftcquaiotance  with  tbe  metbods 
aod  data  of  the  leading  Bciences,  a  rigorous 
and  lucid  style,  and  great  ferror  of  coDvic- 
tion.  He  evidently  believes  that  the  issue 
between  himself  and  the  *'  advanced  think- 
ers **  of  the  period  involTei  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  religioD ;  and  he  addresses  him- 
self to  its  discussion  with  erery  species  of 
aigomsnt,  and  all  tbe  force  of  eloqneiiee  that 
he  can  command. 

'  As  a  specimen  of  sUUnil  dialectics  Fro- 
fwsor  Cocker's  book  Is  admirable,  but  it  is 
open  to  criticism  In  several  minor  points.  It 
was  incumbent  npoi^  bim  to  deal  with  science 
as  it  really  Is,  and  not  merely  with  his  par- 
ticular version  of  science ;  yet  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  BeieutiSc  men  would,  with  any 
d^;ree  of  unanimity,  accept  bis  ditta  con- 
cerning tbe  '*  tendencies  "  and  '*  concluBions  " 
of  science,  for  it  would  be  easy  to  establish 
almost  any  conclusions  if  we  followed  Pro- 
fessor Cocker's  plan  of  stating  a  proposi- 
tion, citing  in  support  of  it  those  who  it  is 
well  known  advocate  such  opinions,  and  ig- 
Qoring  the  fact  that  others  equally  eminent 
hold  radically  opposite  opinions.  Another 
similar  feature  of  the  professor's  argument 
is  the  facility  with  which  he  will  quote  an  au- 
thor in  support  of  some  proposiUon  which 
he  wishes  to  strengthen,  and  ignore  him 
when  he  oomea  to  a  0(^ate  proposition 
which  he  wishes  to  refute.  For  example,  If  r, 
J.  8.  Kill  Is  quoted  with  greet  satisfkotion  in 
support  of  the  argument  that  the  uniformity 
of  Nature  is  an  iDduetlon  from  experience 
and  not  a  primary  intuition,  but  it  is  nowhere 
intimated  that  Mr.  Mill  held  that  tbe  other 
to-called  "  primary  intuitions,"  for  which 
Professor  Oocker  is  more  letloas,  are  **  in^ 
dactions  from  experience  "  also. 

"The  Tbei^tio  Conception  of  the  World" 
is  an  able  book,  well  worth  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  readers;  but  its  chief  value  lies, 
perhaps,  in  tbe  indication  which  it  affords  of 
the  extent  to  which  Chiistian  metaphysics 
are  being  inflneneed  by  the  progress  of  scien* 
tiflc  discorery. 

*'  The  Oaldeewood  Siokbt,"  by  Hiss  Vir- 
ginia W.  Johnson  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers),  is  another  illustration  of  the  in- 
eoogrnity  which  results  from  the  attempt  to 
oonitmot  a  romance  out  of  the  crude  mate- 
rials of  onr  every-day  American  life.  Some- 
how an  old  family,  with  a  long  pedigree  be- 
ginning with  a  mysterious  tmigrt,  a  veuera* 
ble  fiimily  msnsion  slowly  erambling  into 
nilD,  an  ancestral  onrse  operaUng  through 
two  or  three  generations,  and  a  eentury-old 
will  disembowded  from  tbe  Interior  of  a 
Chinese  idol,  reftase  to  hamoniie  with  the 
olattOT  of  maeUoery,  the  brosd  daylight  of 
oommon  schools,  and  the  twee  of  speenlation 
on  Wall  Street  Hsd  the  scene  of  IDss 
Johnson's  story  been  laid  in  Virginia,  it 
mightperhaps  have  been  aeqnieseed  in ;  but, 
when  the  foM&r  alternates  between  a  thriving 
manufacturing  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  and  St.  George's  Square,  New  York, 
tbe  obstacles  encountered  are  too  much  for 
the  Imagination.  The  sense  of  incongruity 
Is  deepened,  moreover,  by  the  characters  to 
whom  is  intrusted  tbe  working  out  of  the 
plot.  These  ore,  or  tre  Intoided  to  be,  tyi^ 


cal  Americans  of  the  period,  to  bind  whom 
in  the  fetters  of  romance  would  require  rather 
more  in(;enuity  on  the  part  of  the  author 
than  was  displayed  by  Theodore  Hook  in  his 
derivation  of  pickled  cucumbers  from  the 
prophet  Jeremiah. 

Aside  from  tills  f^indomental  error,  the 
story  is  well  oonstmeted  and  ftirly  readable 
throughout.  Miss  Johnson  eonerives  her 
characters  clearly,  and  possases  considerable 
power  of  delineattoD.  Austiee  is,  perhaps, 
too  pale-hued  a  heroine  to  catch  the  reader's 
fancy,  but  Andrew  Edth  and  his  daughter 
Maggie  are  thoroughly  good  portraitures,  as 
are  also  the  three  Buckley  Calderwoods,  and 
the  star-gazing  clergyman  and  hie  wife.  We 
never  expect  the  hero  of  a  woman's  novel  to 
be  more  than  a  highly-respectable  aggr^. 
tion  of  epithets,  and  Eugene  Dillon  acts  his 
part  in  the  present  story  about  as  well  as 
most  other  characters  of  his  type.  The  ser- 
vant, Ann,  would  be  a  very  good  portrait  bat 
for  a  touch  ot grotaquerie  at  the  close.  Irish- 
women don't  go  mad  nowadays  over  the 
death  of  a  mistress,  and,  if  they  did,  their 
madness  would  hardly  take  the  form  of  dec- 
orating a  grave  with  flowers. 

Hiss, Johnson's  style  is  so  good  that  it 
would  really  be  worth  all  the  trouble  it  woold 
cost  her  to  eliminate  a  few  pat  mannerisms 
into  which  she  has  fallen — for  Instance,  the 
perpetual  linking  of  her  "  scenery "  to  the 
parUeuIar  mood  of  some  one  at  her  charac- 
ters, or  to  somo  critical  circumstance  of  her 
story.  We  might,  indeed,  renew  our  qnorrel 
with  the  word  "knightly;"  but  Hiss  John- 
son, like  other  Southern  writers,  evidently 
uses  it  OS  a  local  eaphemisa  fbr  a  men  who 
keeps  his  face  and  hands  dean,  who  lifts  Us 
hat  to  a  lady,  who  resists  all  temptation  to 
lie,  cheat,  or  steal,  and  who  indulges  in  fine 
sentiments  toward  the  gentler  sex. 


Ths  papers  which  for  some  months  past 
have  been  appearing  in  ^aeheoofi  2faga»M 
under  the  title  of  "The  Abode  of  Snow" 
have  been  gathered  Into  a  volume,  and  re- 
printed in  this  conntry  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  During  the  course  of  the  publication 
of  the  series  in  Stackwood  we  several  times 
gave  our  readers  a  proof  of  their  quality  by 
extracts  published  in  our  d^artmeot  of 
"Miscellany."  "The  Abode  of  Snow  "—a 
title  derived  from  the  litnal  meaning  of 
Himalaya  (hwut,  snow,  and  ol^n,  abode) — is 
the  result  of  **  observations  on  a  tour  from 
Chinese  Thibet  to  the  Indian  Caueasos, 
through  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Himalaya," 
a  ground  of  which  tiie  world  has  hitherto 
known  vwy  Httle^  and  which  Ur.  Andrew 
Wilson,  the  presest  traveler,  describes  with 
a  good  deal  of  s[diit  and  grapUe  power.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of 
Bombay,  one  of  tbe  oldest  and  most  respeot> 
ed  missionaries  of  India,  and  had  made  lit- 
erary reputation  previous  to  this  work  by  a 
history  of  the  suppression  of  the  Chinese 
Tal-ping  rebellion.  His  trip  through  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Himalaya  was  under- 
taken partly  for  his  health's  sake,  partly  for 
pleasure,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  in  order  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  world's  knowl- 
edge of  an  unfamiliar  re^on.  Mr.  Wils<m 
is  an  admiraUe  traveler.    He  is  a  good 


observer  and  a  good  relator;  be  emits  Ui 
reader  into  the  spirit  of  his  nvtnaiBtijKA 
paints  the  scenes  that  he  vitnesaes  is  «|gn 
that  transfer  them  eflbctirdy  to  the  famgiBb 
tion  of  his  listeners.  The  general  ouIIh 
of  his  travels  is  as  fdlows:  Starting  Um 
the  Himalayan  SaiiitariimHns8oorie(IUif 
ri),  he  prooeeded  eia  UmhoBa  to  Stah,  ui 
thence  straek  off  northast^  serosi  dw  Hiw- 
layas,  toward  Chinese  Thibet,  nhieh  it  vu 
his  first  intention  to  escort.  After  puii^ 
through  many  hardsUps,  he  reached  tk« 
town  of  Sbipki,  a  Thibetan  fronUer-dtyof 
considerable  importance.  Here  he  vu  gtet 
by  determined  opposition  from  the  tutlTu, 
whom  nothing  could  induce  to  allow  liia  l« 
proceed  into  Thibet,  or  even  l«  remtin  is 
Sbipki  itself.  He  was  obliged  to  tan  ib. 
ruptly  westward  toward  Cashmere,  ud  let 
forth  OD  a  novel  ronte  for  that  famouinller. 
He  skirted  the  northern  slopes  of  tbe  Eiai. 
layas,  at  an  elevation  of  neariy  ten  thooiui 
feet,  often  traversing  remote  valleya  asd  pi- 
dy  passes  never  before  trod  by  tiie  foot  ol 
a  European.  All  around  him  was  an  tie- 
changing  scene,  which  for  grandeur  eosld  bt 
excelled  by  no  other  on  the  face  of  theglobt 
Now  the  reader  descends  with  tbe  adm&. 
rous  traveler  into  a  dark  go^  overlmg 
precipices,  with  a  foaming  torrent  for  Iti  bed, 
dimly  seen  through  shadows  and  a  ttn  «f 
rising  spray.  We  ore  then  taken  along  ikc 
crisp  snow  more  than  sixteen  tbonsud  fM 
above  sea-level,  and  g^ven  a  glimpse  of  a  & 
tont  {^ont  of  the  Himalayas  towering  mm 
ten  thousand  feet  hi{^«r  still  above  n.  Ti 
pass  through  LahanI  and  solitary  Zisikw, 
on  the  brood  mUn  of  the  Jbtlsin  ^ 
before  ns,  and  we  enter  the  ehamuag  nk  if 
Cashmere.  Th«iee  Mr.  Wilson  cent&HMbii 
journey  into  British  territory,  snd,  peidf 
through  Abottabad  and  Pesbawur,  r^ti  Ik 
Ehyber  Pass  and  a  small  port  of  A^l■t(^ 
ritory. 

The  American  pabUshers  have  arideBtlr 
reohsptered  the  book,  and  In  dobig  m  onr- 
looked  some  of  the  references  in  the  prrfw*. 
where  we  are  referred  to  chapter  twenty-olM 
for  an  explanation  of  how  the  phrase  "tbodt 
of  snow"  is  a  Hteral  transUtion  of  tbtStf- 
skrit  compound  "  Himalaya ; "  and  to  cbiptif 
thirty-five  for  another  matter,  whseu  thi 
American  e^iion  eontoins  but  t«i  Aif^ 
all  told  1 


The  concluding  paragraph  otibaA«iJ^' 
excellent  notice  of  General  Shenntit'*''!'^ 
moirs"  (written  by  Colonel  Chesoey)  ii  " 
follows:  "  There  wore  those  among  M,ittl" 
time  of  the  great  Civil  War,  whp  hoped  tbrt 
it  would  end  in  the  Independence  of  the^ootb, 
not  so  much  from  ayinpathy  for  that  tide,  f 
from  the  belief  that,  in  the  qiectade  <rf9* 
rival  nations  in  the  West  &oiog  tsek  atb« 
across  several  tbonsand  mQes  (tf  hMdtr,  tbw 
wonld  he  found  a  guarantee  fl>r  the  ot^'W' 
independenes,  if  not  the  poUtieal  repitna^- 
of  England.  Those  who  aie  still  in  that  v^ 
of  thinking  must  surely,  wo  may  h^q^^  baft*- 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  !*• 
qniirel,  in  the  first  place,  the  final  iana  of  ^ 
war  has  been  a  bleoaing  to  the  worid. 
we  look  at  tbe  state  of  Europe,  and  aee  be* 
one  great  war  becomes  merely  the  forena»« 
of  another,  to  be  stUl  more  momeatoww 
destraottve;  howve  MemfeobegsMngAi^ 
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ind  futber  from  the  ehanoe  of  peaoe,  u  whole 
Mlioiu  ue  taken  away  firom  tiie  work  of  life 
to  ba  used  in  the  ncack  of  death,  and  the  neat- 
est wa;  of  killinj*  oar  fellow-creaturea  oooo- 
pies  every  day  more  and  more  attention — one 
mi^t  despair  for  the  future  of  humaniQr  if 
we  oould  not  turn  to  the  opposite  piotare  pre- 
sented by  the  Western  world.  There,  at  any 
rate,  we  have  an  instance  where  a  crael  war 
baa  yet  led  to  a  lasting  peaoe ;  and  in  the  speo- 
tacle  of  a  great  oontinent  peopled'  by  an  undi- 
vided nation,  which  haa  had  the  firmness  and 
foititade  to  put  down  internal  dissensions  at 
any  cost,  we  have  surely  a  political  condition 
which  is  imraeasurably  superior  to  that  pre- 
sented by  Europe,  where  the  different  na- 
tions, all  armed  to  the  teeth,  are  only  w^ting 
fbr  the  ohancea  of  fortune  to  be  on  their  side 
to  fly  at  each  others*  throats.  The  condition 
of  the  Uidtfld  State*  shows,  happily,  that  this 
degraded  oondttion  is  not  an  saaential  condi- 
tion of  humanity.  And  men  like  Sherman, 
who  gave  up  their  peaceful  occupations  in 
aoberuess  and  sorrow,  and  took  to  war  in 
order  to  make  war  impoasible  in  their  coun- 
try  for  the  ftiture,  are  patriots  in  the  truest 
and  most  noble  sense." 

Hr.  Charles  Buds  makes  the  extraordi- 
nary statement,  in  his  lost  letter  to  the  Tridone 
on  the  oopyright  question,  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  oopies  ore  not  a  very  large 
■ale  for  a  book  in  this  country,  and  that  he  has 
known  books  that  have  qoadrapled  that  flg- 
nre  in  t  year's  sale.  Ve  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  titles  of  the  books  thst  have  met  with  this 
remarkable  suoeess.  We  should  like  to  hear, 
indeed,  the  titles  of  those  that  have  reached 
the  sals  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
With  the  exception  of  "  Unole  Tom's  Oabin," 
wa  can  recall  no  book  that  has  met  with  a  sale 
in  ezoess  of  the  last-named  figure.  Of  oourse, 
we  are  not  referring  to  school-boolts.  Instead 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  not  be- 
in^  a  very  large  sole  for  this  oountty,  one- 
half  the  number  is  a  very  great  success,  and 
books  of  some  of  the  most  popular  authors  do 
not  attain  a  sale  of  over  thirty  thousand  cop- 
ies.  Hr.  Reade  is  wild  in  liis  fignres. 

Th>  ^ietalor  has  a  vary  poor  opinion  of 
the  toncb- trumpeted  '^Bpe^er's  Oommen- 
tarj'*  which  waa  to  root  seoular  ezegetists, 
and  place  the  theology  of  the  English  Church 
on  the  sure  basis  of  demonstrated  truth. 
It  says,  referring  to  the  most  reoently-pub- 
lisbed  volume:  "Nelson,  in  reporting  the 
rent  of  8  Neapolitan  army,  said,  'They  lost 
little  honor  in  the  battle,  for,  though  they  lost 
«11  they  had,  that  was  very  little.'  And  the 
Btoiy  recurs  to  us  on  reading  the  commentary 
on  Isaiah  in  this  volume ;  for  we  might  say 
thmt  amoll  as  have  been  the  merits  of  the  pre- 
■wious  volumes,  the  demerit  of  the  firat  half  of 
tJiis  one  is  greater  than  could  have  1>een  ex- 
pected even  in  the  *  Speaker's  Commentary.* 
"Wliatever  the  promises  in  the  orij^l  prospeo- 
'ttiB,  every  real  student  of  the  Bible  knows  that 
be  need  not  look  to  that  *  Commentary*  for 
mtij  thoroughly  honest  criticism,  such  as  is 
mweilable  io  all  good  commentaries  on  the  oUs- 
•ioal  literatures.  Orthodoxy,  not  truth,  is,  we 
sziight  say  avowedly,  the  first  object  of  the 
editors  and  contributors.  In  as  far  as  ortho- 
dozy  coincides  with  truth,  as  it  does  in  the 
zxiain,  these  commentators  uphold  the  truth 
-with  more  or  less,  but  generally  considerable, 
X«aming  and  ability,  though,  being  clergymen, 
m«  iM  mostly  the  Iu»nilstie  side  of  the  truth, 
-«rith  but  indifEBrent  ^ipreoiation  of  the  great 
SBlabnieal  eharaaterlitioa  of  Jehovah's  obosen 
■xmUob;  but,  whsnvar  modem  srianoa  has 


shown  that  the  old  orthodox  notions  and 
phrases  are  not  true  in  tbeir  literal,  and  still 
popular,  acceptation — as  in  reference  to  the 
Creation,  the  Deluge,  the  longevity  of  the  an- 
tediluvians, and  many  other  unverified  tradi- 
'tions — these  orthodox  errors  are  dressed  up  in 
langnage  made  to  look  as  like  as  possible  to 
that  of  honest  criticism  witbin  the  Unea  of 
modem  thought  and  knowledge,  but  really 
meaning  nothing,  after  all." 

Thsbx  is  one  species  of  American  litera- 
ture fi>r  which  the  Saturday  Sniew  can  always 
find  a  word  of  praise,  and  chat  is  the  official 
publications  of  the  State  and  Federal  Oovem- 
ments.  Of  Dr.  Elliot  Conea's  *' Birds  of  the 
Northwest,"  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the- United  States  Oeologlcal  Survey,  it  says; 
"  The  book  is  one  of  reference  rather  than  of 
use — for  public  libraries  rather  than  for  the 
private  studies  even  of  ornithologists ;  but  it 
is  a  necessary  link  in  that  chain  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  natural  history  and  physi- 
cal geography  of  their  vast  empire  which  the 
Federal  and  State  authorities  of  the  American 
Union  have  spared  no  labor  or  expense  to 
amass,  preserve  in  print,  and  render  accessible 
to  students  who  may  digest  it  for  the  general 
reader,  or  to  inqturers  who  may  desire  sn  an- 
swer to  a  particular  question.  As  we  have 
often  said  before,  it  is  only  by  means  of  auch 
liberal  offleial  patronage  that  this  kind  of 
knowledge  could  he  collected  and  published ; 
and  it  is  ohiefiy,  if  not  only,  in  these  official 
reports  that  it  is  to  be  found."  .  .  .  The  Eev. 
W.  W.  Gill  bas  nearly  ready  for  publication  in 
London  a  work  entitled  "Hyths  and  Songs 
of  the  South  Pacific,"  which  will  contain  a 
preface  by  Professor  Max  UOlIer.  Hr.  Qill, 
resident  as  a  missionary  for  many  years  among 
the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  has  taken 
down  these  myths  and  legends  from  the  lips 
of  the  natives,  and  has,  with  great  care,  col- 
lated the  several  versions.  .  .  ,  Among  the 
antumn  announcements  of  books  of  travel  In 
London  is  "The  Great  Divide:  A  Narrative 
of  ^vels  in  the  Upper  Tellowstoae,"  by  the 
Earl  of  Dnnraven. 


"VTEDDEB'S  picturea  are  so  rarely  saen 
V  that  when  any  one  oF  them  is  exhibited 
in  a  public  place  it  is  the  subject  of  much 
interest  and  comment.  Veddcr's  position  as 
an  artist  is  a  difficolt  one  to  define.  Careful 
thought  leaves  it'hard  to  disgriminate  wheth- 
er it  is  bis  fancy  which  dominates  bis  brush, 
or  his  knowledge  of  the  expressiveness  of 
paint  that  is  superior  to  his  poetical  con- 
ception. He  does  not  seem  to  possess  great 
power  io  drawing  or  modeling  tfae  human 
figure ;  but,  notwitfastanding  this  lack,  his 
people  live  in  the  memory  longer  than  men 
and  women  whose  hands  are  moulded  to  look 
like  flesh  and  blood,  or  whose  forms  appear 
like  veritable  bone  and  muscle.  Whether  he 
is  spiritual,  srasual,  or  intellectual,  we  can- 
not define,  nor  whether  his  pictures  are  ele- 
vating or  demoraliziog.  We  inoline  to  think 
the  latter.  At  any  rat^  they  are  intereating, 
and  they  are  always  exdting.  In  two  we 
have  lately  sera  at  Dtril  k  Biohards*s,  in  Bos- 
ton, one  of  tbem,  a  woman's  head,  makes  us 
ask  ourselves  all  these  qnestions.  Her  flesh 
is  pale  and  white,  but  it  looks  as  if,  should 
yon  touch  the  cheeks,  they  would  be  warn 
and  soft 


Yedder  understands,  as  we  before  re* 
marked,  the  expressiveness  of  paint,  for  this 
fl^sh,  not  very  well  executed,  derives  its  char- 
acter and  expression  from  the  warm,  red 
under-tint  to  it,  which  strikes  the  rough  and 
permeates  the  heavy  opaque  white  which 
forma  the  skin.  We  have  often  thought, 
wbeu  watching  the  eyes  of  a  snake,  a  dog,  a 
cat,  or  an  ox,  that  it  waa  only  the  tradition 
that  they  bad  no  souls  which  made  na  deny 
to  their  pleadbg,  shrinking,  or  magnetic  per< 
Bonality,  that  attribute  of  man.  The  eon- 
verse  is  not  infreqneutiy  the  case,  and  we 
have  sought  in  vain  to  discern  beneath  the 
animal  gleam,  which  lighta  the  eyes  of  hu- 
man beinga  in  some  oases,  any  indications 
of  a  higher  penmuUty.  The  eyes  of  Yed- 
der's  people  make  them  appear  to  occupy 
this  nondeaoript  neutral  ground,  tiU  we  can- 
not say  whether  he  intatds  them  or  not  for 
the  types  of  that  strange  phase  of  humanity 
deficient  at  the  same  time  in  human  passion 
and  in  any  immortal  spark.  In  the  same 
manner  that  Hr.  Yedder  compels  this  com- 
mon red  paint  to  express  subtile  heat  and  fire 
in  his  face,  in  this  picture,  he  uses  glazes  and 
slight  scumblings  of  pui^le  and  pale  gray  to 
describe  and  vivify  a  purole  and  white  drapery 
about  the  shoulders  of  his  subject,  and  make 
the  modest  and  sober  coloring  gleam,  and  quiv- 
er, and  sparkle,  like  lambent  tongues  of  fire 
in  the  subtile  recesses  of  the  sea-waves. 

This  picture  of  a  fur,  young  Greek  wom- 
an, with  laurel-leaves  growing  on  a  tree  be- 
hind her,  and  draped  io  the  pearly  mantle, 
is  called  '*  A  Kbyl ; "  but,  from  the  perplex- 
ity it  induces  in  the  beholder,  it  might  peit 
haps  better  be  named  "  A  Sphinx."  The  key 
to  Yedder's  pictures  no  one  knows,  so  far  as 
we  can  leani,  and  over  and  over  again  we 
ask  ourselves  whether  tricks  of  paint  he  bu 
discovered  cause  their  production,  or  il^  un- 
der an  imaginative  form,  be  intoads  to  de- 
piel  subtile  and  strange  conditions  of  human 
Oimsciousness. 

The  other  picture  Is  more  oomprehend- 
hie  in  its  way,  and  is  besides  a  very  elever 
{Hoce  of  compoaltion  of  light  and  ^de,  text- 
ure and  stiU-life.  It  is  called  "The  Jewel- 
Box,"  and  is  a  scene  at  a  lady's  toilet.  Be- 
fore a  glass  a  sort  of  pre-Raphaelite  woman, 
in  girdle,  brocade,  and  long  drapery,  which 
last  hangs  in  heavy  folds  till  it  sweeps  the 
floor,  holds  in  her  bands  an  open  box,  and 
around  her  are  ranged  all  the  fancy  articles 
of  a  toilet.  Beyond  her  stands  a  cabinet, 
curiously  carved,  and  above  it,  half  concealed 
and  partially  disclosed,  is  a  tapestry  of  pale- 
green  satin,  embroidered  with  animals  and 
flowers.  The  half  light  and  dim  shade  in 
this  portion  of  the  picture  form  an  admirable 
litde  "  bit,"  especially  combined  as  it  is  with 
various  ornaments  on  the  top  of  the  cabinet, 
that  give  it  crlspdess  and  sparkle.  Beldnd 
the  woman,  and  shutting  off"  an  inner  room, 
hangs  a  red^ink  curtain,  and  this  is  of  tha 
magical  peculiar  quality  we  notice  in  tha 
mantle  on  "  The  Sibyl"  Half  like  the  sheen 
on  clouds  at  sunset,  the  rich  fabric  glows  as 
if  in  broad  sgnshtne,  or  more  partioalarly 
still  as  if  it  Reamed  with  its  own  inherent 
tight.  A  brown -porcelain  vase  contrasts 
strongly  with  this  baekgroimd,  and  harmo- 
nisea  this  composition  together  into  a  very 
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agreeable  whole.  Treated  in  a  common- 
place vay,  this  picture  would  hitTe  been  most 
ordfaafj,  but  Id  Hr.  Tedder's  band  all  ttie 
tittle  detuU  hare  Tariety  and  expresaion. 

Thi  development  of  taste  in  hoosehold- 
an  famUare  is  very  interesUag  to  notice. 
When  Mr.  Elliott's  eaubllshoeDt  wax  started 
in  Botton,  four  or  fife  fears  ago,  the  range 
of  wtioles  that  he  had  stodled  oat  and  manu- 
faotored  waa  quite  Halted.  From  that  time 
till  this  he  has  ^ven  the  sabjeot  his  special 
attention,  and  has  examined  all  the  old 
roomfi  and  old  furatture  that  he  coald  get 
hold  of  abroad,  with  reference  to  its  fltnesa 
and  beauty.  B7  this  study  and  by  continual 
thought,  he  has  adapted  more  and  more  old 
ardcleH  to  daily  use  in  our  American  homes, 
fill  now  bis  furniture  exceeds  in  rariety  as 
well  suitablenesa  that  which  is  met  witli 
ID  the  common  styles  of  ordiuary  furniture. 

In  a  visit  to  his  rooms,  a  short  time  since, 
we  saw  a  most  charming  exhibition  of  oew 
American  furniture  made  of  the  common 
woods  of  the  country,  chestnut,  black-walnut, 
butternut,  and  oak,  besides  cherry,  and  even 
June.  They  were  decorated  with  slight  canr. 
ing,  or  with  paintings  and  tiles  made  largely 
in  this  country,  with  designs  of  American  vege- 
tation or  of  animals.  Here  were  tiles  of  pale- 
green  ground-tint,  with  the  common  wild-rose 
and  cat-o'-nine-taib  painted  oharmingly  npon 
them ;  and  there  were  the  decorations  for 
lovely  cabinets  on  which  were  ranged  choice 
bits  of  china  or  charming  glass.  One  of  tiie 
pleasantest  of  these  eabinets  la  of  blacb< 
walnnt,  about  eight  feet  high.  It  consists 
underneath  of  a  cupboard  closed  with  long 
brass  hinges,  in  the  panels  of  whose  doors 
are  set  dazed  robin's -c^- blue  tiles.  The 
shelves  above  the  cupboard  are  some  half- 
doxen  in  number,  abont  eight  inches  deep 
and  ten  inches  high.  Slender  square  pil- 
lars at  either  end  support  the  front  of 
these  shelves,  while  the  back  of  the  cabi- 
net is  formed  of  very  smooth  panels  of 
the  black-walout.  The  top  of  this  piece  of 
furniture  is  formed  of  small,  arched  niches, 
the  whole  article  being  simply  but  sharply 
cut  with  incised  ornament.  To  relieve  any 
appearance  of  heaviness,  the  shelves  of  the 
cabinet  are  made  of  plates  of  thick  glass, 
and  the  designer  proposes  to  have  small  silk 
curtains,  to  match  the  color  of  the  room,  sus- 
pended on  bra»s  wires,  to  hang  or  to  draw 
aside  from  the  shelves  of  the  cabmet.  As 
Hr.  Glliott  had  it  in  his  rooms,  this  orna- 
mental piece  of  fomiture,  so  shallow  as  to 
be  light  in  eaeh  part  of  it,  was  filled  with 
faience  and  other  Jngs,  and  with  bits  of 
Wedgwood-warft.  In  our  parlors  at  present 
■ooh  articles  as  this  are  nearly  essential,  and 
Hr.  Elliott's  design  makes  tbem  very  conven- 
ient for  showing  the  cnriosities  they  contain ; 
and  they  are  nnoatentations  as  compared  with 
the  ponderous  bemirrored  and  he-marbled 
Hagira,  with  shelves  so  deep  that  curiosities 
must  be  loaded  on  tbem  two  or  three  deep,  to 
be  lost  in  their  recesses.  The  cabinet  we 
have  described  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  fill 
up  or  diminish  the  space  even  in  a  moderate- 
sized  spartment,  but  withal  it  is  so  pretty  in 
its  honest  ornament  and  its  pleasant  color, 
tiiat  it  might  be  copied  literally,  for  a  bit 


of  "  still-ltfe,"  into  the  most  charming  fut- 
ure. 

Other  very  handsome  pieces  of  furniture 
consist  of  a  maht^any  chamber^et— of  a 
bedstead,  bureau,  and  other  articles — also  of 
Hr.  Elliott's  adaptation.  Hahogany  Is  now 
qnite  a  rare  wood  in  onr  market,  but  theee 
articles  are  made  of  solid  boards,  sbips, 
randies,  and  knots  of  the  wood.  The  bed- 
stead, which  is  low  and  very  broad,  has  a  foot- 
board conffisttng  of  a  row  of  small  pilasters, 
about  ten  inches  high,  prettily  grooved,  while 
the  side-posts  are  decorated  witii  bunches  of 
Spanish  acorns,  in  bass-relief,  cut  in  little 
niches  In  the  wood.  The  top,  nhioh  is  not 
very  high,  is  beautifully  ornamented  with 
carvings  of  oak-leaves,  pleasantly  formal, 
and  not  so  widely  separated  from  the  natu- 
ral leaf  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  formal- 
ized ornament.  Japanese  tiles  of  storks  and 
sprays  of  peach-blossoms  complete  this  por- 
tion of  the  bedstead,  which  time  will  contin- 
ually make  handsomer  as  it  deepens  the  color 
of  the  wood. 

The  bureau  and  large  dressing  -  glass 
above  it  are  as  good  as  the  bedstead,  low 
and  broad.  Side-drawers,  beside  the  looking- 
glass,  have  square  tops  above  them,  and  solid, 
tasteful  railings  of  incised  mahogany  promise 
protection  to  any  scent  •  bottles  or  fragile 
things  that  may  be  left  upon  them.  The 
pleasantest  portion  of  tills  diamber-set  con- 
usta  of  the  slender  and  beantlful  A'ame  of 
the  looking-gfaui,  with  the  polished  oak- 
leafed  ornament  of  the  alender  pillars  that 
support  it;  and  the  frame  of  tiie  mirror  is 
the  most  close  reprodnction  of  old  styles — 
fashions  in  which  former  generations  particu- 
larly excelled.  Betti  "S^Oi  In  the  cabinet 
we  spoke  of,  Hr.  Elliott  designs  to  add  the 
accessory  of  color  and  a  different  material, 
by  hanging  to  a  brass  rod,  across  the  top  of 
the  mirror,  blue  or  green  silk  curtains  which 
can  I>e  readily  drawn  aside  to  hang  behind 
the  handsome  pillars  that  support  the  gia^s. 

In  all  this  household  furniture  there  is 
scarcely  one  feature  more  excellent  tlian  the 
careful  finish  of  the  ornaments.  To  persons 
accustomed  to,  and  disgusted  with,  rough 
fiowers,  fruit,  or  other  objects  *'  turned  "  by 
machinery,  and  idways  full  of  dust  and  ready 
to  drop  off  whenever  a  dry  or  hot  room  warps 
the  wood  ever  so  slightly,  the  smooth,  deli- 
cate surface  of  the  little  incised  lines,  curves, 
nnd,  in  the  more  elaborate  articles,  the  fruit 
and  fiowers,  give  a  refined  pleasure.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  they  can  be  kept  delicately 
dean,  the  sense  that  the  most  simple  decora- 
tion oven  has  been  oared  for  Is  a  sonroe  of 
proper  and  lumest  satisfaction. 


ALTHOtroH  these  has  as  yet  been  no  fonaal 
opening  of  any  of  onr  piotnre-galleries,  there 
are  indications  that  the  coming  season  Is  to 
be  one  of  nnnsaai  interest.  To  give  con- 
noisseurs an  idea-of  the  high  eharaeter  of  tfae 
importation^,  two  or  tiireo  new  pictures  have 
been  added  to  tiie  collection  at  Goupil's. 
The  most  important  of  the  number  is  a  paint- 
ing by  Huguea  Merle,  entitled  "  The  Old 
Woman's  Story."  It  is  a  large  work,  and 
forms  a  pendant  to  the  "Fairy  Tales,"  by 
this  artist,  which  was  exhibited  at  this  gallery 
last  season.  The  subject  represents  on  old 


lady  seated  at  her  cottage-door,  sinoQaM 
by  her  grandchildren  and  thrir  Ur-facei 
mother,  her  daughter.  There  are  rix  tgim 
in  the  group,  of  which  the  young  mother,  vitk 
a  naked  baby  in  her  lap,  tiu  u  the  fon. 
ground,  and  a  llttie  girl  standing  at  her  dda 
rests  ber  head  oonfldlngiy  on  her  shoBlder. 
The  action  of  the  old  woman  b  aoiiHitd, 
and  her  hands  are  r^sed  io  an  argameatatiit 
manner,  as  i  f  to  give  expreasioa  to  ber  storj. 
The  group  is  attoitive  to  her  wordi,  tad 
even  the  baby  shows  interest  in  the  mitiL 
There  is  a  girl  standing  in  the  btckgnnnd, 
with  ber  bead  showing  above  the  old  ladj'i 
shoulder;  and  a  boy,  a  bright  young  felln, 
wearing  a  white  shirt  and  corduroy  troiutn, 
is  seated  at  her  side.  The  group  ia  ray  cln- 
erly  composed,  and,  as  a  study  of  prettf  cbil- 
dren,  aside  from  the  interest  whicb  txam 
in  the  adults,  there  is  much  in  it  to  admirt 
The  faoe  of  the  young  mother  is  aho  chum- 
ing,  and  this  shows,  as  well  as  the  otiitr 
heads  iu  the  composition,  the  delicicT  d 
touch,  transparency  of  tone,  and  perfectin 
of  finiflh,  for  which  the  pencil  of  Hole  iiw 
JusUy  fkmous.  The  painting  of  the  bibf. 
and  the  rich,  warm  tones  of  color  ^tea  is 
the  fliesh  •  tints,  are  also  fascinttiug  fettom 
in  the  work.  The  subject  is  well  kqit  to- 
gether, and  its  story  aptly  expressed  to  the 
titie. 

Another  clever  work  in  the  colkctolit 
landscape-view  representing  the  broid  ad 
expressive  French  school,  by  a  yeung  tniit 
named  Kokan.  It  Is  a  forest-view,  vitk  1 
roadway  leading  off  Into  the  perspeotiTe,in< 
a  woodman's  eottage  in  tfae  distince.  Tbc 
forest  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  stodfaf 
birches,  but  it  assumes  interest  ftom  tic 
crisp  style  io  whiob  it  is  treated,  and  ite 
dark  shadows  wfalofa  are  cast  over  the 
way  by  the  afternoon  sun.  The  [Hctiw  u 
painted  with  great  force,  and  is  in  entj 
sense  an  artistic  work.  A.  A.  AndewLi 
young  American  artist,  who  went  to  Eirope 
last  season,  boa  a  street-scene  in  Curo,vUd 
is  a  fine  example  of  arehiteetural  drawing  u'' 
expressively  painted.  The  regular  ofieni^ 
at  Goupil's  will  take  place  abont  Otuto 
16th.   

At  the  Schaus  Gallery,  the  most  noli* 
able  among  the  new  pictures  is  an  ideal 
"  The  Angel  of  Sorrow  with  the  Crovn  it 
Thorns,"  by  Alexandre  Cabanel.  The 
urea  are  delicate,  and  are  overcast  wilt " 
expression  of  deep  sadness,  which  iebei?**' 
ened  in  efi'eot  by  a  profusion  of  dark  bron 
h^r  falling  over  the  brow.   The  crofB 
tborna  is  heU  to  her  breast  in  the  OE^'^ 
hands,  and  the  broad-epreading  [Hmons  £1 
the  background,  head  is  sli^tly 

dined  forward,  as  if  mourning  over  tt«  »» 
blem  of  sorrow,  but  thero  is  nothing  puBm 
in  the  carriage  of  the  figure  or  its  aoeew 
riaa.  The  fiioe  is  painted  with  tare 
the  modding  is  exquisite,  and  every  Hw 
drawn  with  the  firmness  and  predsiea  of  ) 
master-hand.  Great  attention  has  been  pvi 
to  the  foreshorteuing  of  the  arms  and  t^< 
drawing  and  finish  of  the  hands.  They »« 
painted  in  reUef,  and  are  as  tender  in  Wton 
and  as  transparent  in  tone  as  those  01  > 
child.   One  eaa  almost  see  Uie  Uood  as  * 
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courses  through  the  purple  veioB  in  those 
slender  and  perf'ecUj-monlded  fingers.  The 
treitment  of  the  bands  is  uoquestioDabl]'  the 
oroffUDg  ncbieTement  in  the  picture,  as  the 
hce  is  in  partial  shadow,  which  precluded 
the  introduction  there  of  flesh-tints  in  high 
and  diSbsed  lights,  for  which  Cabanel's  pen- 
dl  is  so  famous.  The  bust  is  draped  with  &n 
uder-garment  of  spotless  white,  which  ex- 
presses purit;,  and  perhaps  sorrow,  and  an 
outer  robe  of  a  silken,  pale -green  texture, 
Uned  with  pink.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
"  The  Angel  of  Sorrow "  showed  faultless 
taste  in  her  apparel,  and  a  worldly  longing 
after  barmoidoiu  colon.  Tbe  oostnmi^  not- 
withstmdiog  the  conoection  of  tiio  nl^ect 
iritb  eth«mJ  thingi,  doei  not  diatarb  the 
humony  of  the  eomposition  nor  iti  exquisite 
nprestioD  of  sentiment. 

One  of  the  largest  pletares  at  preaent  on 
Tiew  at  Schans'fl  is  by  Da  Patj,  and  Ulas- 
trates  an  incident  of  the  war  lietween  France 
and  Eo^and  during  the  "  Campaign  of  the 
Island  of  B4»"  in  1827.   Tbe  subject  repre- 
sents the  Marshal  de  Sohomberg  encamped 
with  hia  troops  around  La  Rochelle,  when  ho 
receives  orders  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the 
Count  of  Toiras,  whom  the  English  had  sur- 
roonded  in  fthe  fortress  of  St.-Uartin,  The 
marshal  has  Just  received  his  orders,  and  ap- 
pears seated  in  camp,  in  the  midst  of  bis  offi- 
cers, considering  their  import.   Soldiers  are 
groQped  around  in  various  attitudes,  some  in 
tbe  act  of  esaraining  their  arms,  and  others 
marching  in  squads  toward  the  beach.  The 
quaint  ships  of  the  period,  with  sails  bent, 
are  riding  afe  anchor  in  tbe  offing,  as  if  in 
readiness  for  tbe  embarkation  of  the  troops, 
and  to  sail.    Tbe  picture  ia  admirably  com- 
posed, the  drawing  of  the  figures  clear  and 
forcible,  and  the  perspectiTe  eSSect  is  excel- 
lent There  are  no  positive  colors  used  In 
the  work»  but  Its  brilUancy  la  nevertheless 
very  remarkable.   Tbe  sky  ia  oloody,  and  a 
gray  tone,  in  consequence,  pervades  the  Isnd- 
scape^  which  gtvea  it  an  attractiye  as  well  aa 
hannonlona  ohaiaoter.  The  work  ia  treated 
in  the  broad  uid  decialve  method  of  Uie  Span- 
fsh-Boman  school. 


The  artiata  are  now  returning  to  their 
studios  for  tbe  season  In  eonaiderable  num- 
bers, and  several  of  them  have  already  b^uu 
their  winter's  work.  Constant  Uayer,  since 
bis  return  to  town,  has  finished  a  large  pict- 
ure in  illustration  of  Hood's  "Song  of  the 
Shirt."  The  scene  portrayed  is  in  an  attic 
chamber,  with  a  window  looking  out  upon 
tbe  house-tops  of  a  great  city,  in  the  gray 
light  of  early  morning.  The  sewer  sits  in  a 
quaint  old  arm-chair  with  her  work  held  in  her 
left  hand,  and  partly  resting  on  her  lap, 
while  her  right  hand  is  raised  in  the  act  of 
tightening  the  stitch.  Her  eyes  at  the  mo- 
ment are  ruaed  aa  if  tbe  thought — 

Of  tbe  cowaUp  and  prlmroM  eweet," 
or  of  the  wish  for — 

"  A.  respite  however  brief  I " 

were  uppermost  in  her  mind.  The  woman 
has  a  sad  bat  expressive  face,  and  we  can 
faaa^e  that  she  may  have  been  beautiful— 
aa  the  poet  says— before  she  had  a  heart  to 
liael  and  Imak.    Tbe  oandl^  whieb  has 


burned  to  tbe  socket  of  the  candlestick,  tells 
tbe  story  of  her  weary  work  during  the 
night,  and  the  tired  languor  of  faer  pose, 
together  with  tbe  wan  expression  of  her  feat- 
ures, suggest  the  idea  of  exhausted  nature. 
Her  attire  is  well  worn,  but  she  is  not  in 
"  unwomanly  rags."  Mr.  Mayer  in  his  por- 
trayal has  maintained  the  connection  of  the 
subject  with  the  text  very  closely,  but  the 
pMnfnl  features  have  been  so  toned  down 
that  one  is  not  shocked  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  its  literal  rendering.  Tbe  fig- 
ure is  well  drawn,  and  the  surrounding  ac- 
cessories are  in  perfect  accord  with  it.  The 
Qidoring  is  rich,  and  tbe  cool  gray  light  of 
eariy  morning,  which  is  diffused  In  the  room, 
is  introdneed  and  handled  with  great  judg- 
ment and  feeUng. 

AMERICANS  have  become  so  fomiliar- 
ized  with  the  great  powers  of  Ristori 
and  Saivini  in  the  histrionic  art  that  they 
are  prepared  to  accord  a  rare  fruitfulness  to 
Italy  aa  the  mother  of  noble  actors  as  well  as 
of  singers.  The  coming  of  Rossi,  whose  rep- 
utation abroad  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  great 
as  those  of  the  former  two,  will  complete  for 
us  our  knowledge  of  a  ^fled  triad,  who  have 
raised  Italian  dramatic  art  to  a  high  place. 
While  we  would  not  forestall  judgment  de- 
rived from  personal  knowledge,  the  dignity  of 
Rossi's  place  as  a  tragedian  entitles  us  to  give 
our  readers  some  account  of  his  life  and  career. 

EIbribto  Robsi  was  bom  at  Leghorn,  in 
18SB,  and,  like  all  great  artists,  has  bad  a  stem 
struggle  with  lila  conditiona  before  finally 
achieving  his  ultimate  suodcss.  He  waa  sent 
to  the  University  of  Pisa  to  pncane  the  study 
of  the  law,  but  the  bias  of  his  tastes  showed 
its^  unmistakably  ahnost  from  the  outaeL 
Jarbprndence  waa  negleoted  by  the  young 
anthudaat,  and  he  conatsufly  haunt^  the 
bencbee  of  tbe  ptay-hotuea  Id  obedience  to 
an  Irrepresdble  instinct.  The  bent  of  his 
feelinga  finally  culminated  by  hia  deaertioa 
of  univerrity-Ufe,  and  uniting  himself  with  a 
wretched  band  of  vagabond  pUyers,  who 
were  then  giving  entertainmwts  throughout 
the  country  towns  of  Tuscany.  For  aome 
years  he  auffiered  and  struggled  in  vain  with 
his  inanspioious  surroundings,  learning  little 
more  than  the  mere  trivial  details  of  his  pro- 
fession aside  from  that  internal  development 
which  comes  of  all  severe  stni^le. 

The  first  vital  impulse  to  his  future  great- 
ness, as  also  to  that  of  Saivini,  bis  rival, 
came  from  Joseph  Modena,  an  actor  of  strik- 
ing creative  genius,  thou^  but  little  known 
out  of  the  limits  of  Italy.  Shakespeare  had 
not  yet  become  known  to  the  histrionic  art 
of  Southern  Europe,  and  Modena  was  de- 
prived of  this  key  of  international  reputa- 
tion, though  in  both  Germany  and  France 
the  Shakespearean  tragedies  had  become  rec- 
<^ised  in  spite  of  the  war  waged  against 
them  by  the  old  school  of  classics.  The 
example  and  teaching  of  Hodena,  who  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  hia  young  compa- 
triot, constituted  the  tnrolng-pdnt  of  Rossi's 
life.  Genius,  however  Individual  and  crea- 
tive, nowhere  dtsfdays  itself  more  than  in 


the  power  it  has  of  assimilating  the  work  of 
other  great  minds,  and  perhaps  no  higher 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  obscure  Modena 
than  that  so  freely  accorded  to  him  by  both 
Rossi  and  Saivini  in  the  acknowledgment 
that  to  him  they  owed  the  model  and  sugges- 
tion of  what  they  have  since  accomplished. 

For  a  long  time  Rosi^  struggled  unac- 
knowledged, though  oonsaous  to  himself  of 
great  advances  in  his  art-growth,  and  get- 
ting constantly  the  same  discipline  which 
precedes  effective  power.  At  last  he  became 
attached  to  the  Royal  Company  of  Comediana 
playing  at  the  oonrt  of  Turin,  and  his  ability 
attracted  noUoe.  Ibdame  Ristori  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  troupe,  and  it  was  Owing  to 
her  mediatitm  that  he  wu  selected  as  one  of 
the  representative  company  who  proceeded 
to  the  first  IbtemaUOnal  Fair  at  Paris  tn  186S. 
It  need  not  be  niA  that  the  yonng  and  un- 
known artiat  acqnired  llttie  beyond  drill  and 
experience  by  thia  tour.  The  attention  of 
critics  and  public  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
great  duel  between  Ristori  and  Rachel  that 
the  subordinate  actors  remained  unrecognized, 
and  Rossi's  genius,  had  it  t>eeu  tenfold 
greatev,  would  have  remained  in  the  dark. 

Our  young  actor,  chafed  and  impatient, 
soon  returned  to  Italy,  with  the  determination 
of  forming  a  company  of  his  own,  by  which 
he  could  appeal  to  the  world  in  a  more  suc- 
cessful fashion.  Three  years  were  devoted 
to  tbe  task,  pursued  under  great  difficulty  of 
collecting  and  moulding  a  troupe  to  bis  pur- 
pose.  The  unequaled  fitness  of  Shakespeare 
as  a  vehicle  of  displaying  histricHiic  power 
had  already  attracted  his  notice,  for  Ristori 
had  made  one  of  her  greatest  successes  in 
Laefy  Afadtelh.  Rossi  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  English  dramatist  with  great 
ardor,  and  finally  became  confirmed  in  his 
resolution  to  introduce  the  plays  to  tbe  Ital- 
ian stage,  and  make  them  bis  specialty.  He 
had  not  only  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
secnring  adequate  transhttiona,  but  of  infua. 
ing  into  bis  company  the  new  apirit  and 
school  of  acting  demanded  by  tbe  Shake- 
qiearean  drama.  It  was  long  before  Italian 
audiences  could  be  made  to  accept  the  ro- 
mantic and  daring  conceptions  of  the  Eng- 
lish poet,  set  as  they  are  in  such  an  extrava- 
gant wealth  of  incident,  witii  any  thing  like 
enthusiasm.  Tastes  modeled  on  the  sctctc 
and  narrow  standard  of  Alfieri  and  his  pred- 
ecessors could  hardly  be  made  to  appreciate 
the  boundless  imagination  which  laid  heaven 
and  earth  under  contribution  for  its  material. 

Playing  month  after  month  to  empty 
benches  did  not  discourage  hia  purpose, 
tiiough  It  reduced  him  and  his  actors,  whom 
he  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  with  much  of 
his  own  enthnnaam,  to  severe  straits.  Per- 
severance at  last,  however,  reaped  its  reward, 
uid  it  commenced  to  be  whispered  in  culti- 
vated and  critical  droles  that  there  was  a 
new  revelation  of  dramatic  possibilities  in 
the  Shakespearean  performances  of  the  Rossi 
company.  The  tide  once  tumed,  it  set  with 
an  ever-increasing  flood  of  interest  and  popu- 
larity, and  "Hamlet,"  "Mabeth,"  "Lear," 
*'  Othello,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  "  Corio- 
lanus,"  were  stamped  with  the  seal  of  general 
admiration  and  approval  throughout  the 
Italian  Feninanla. 
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Determined  to  extend  hia  triumphs  abrotd, 
Rossi,  in  1866,  took  bis  ItaltSD  oompan;  to 
Parts,  and  he  was  at  once  aokDOirledged  b; 
the  leading  critics,  amonff  the  chief  of  whom 
were  Jules  Janin,  the  art-father  of  Bacbel, 
Sainte-Beare,  and  TI)4ophile  Gautier,  as  a 
traffedian  of  marked  genius  and  scholarship. 
He  became  a  favorite  with  the  French  court 
and  arlstocraoT^,  and  the  fasUonable  star  of 
Fkrislan  amusements.  From  Paris,  then  the 
European  arbiter  of  arUmatters,  the  tragedian 
proceeded  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  South 
America,  where  his  acting  produced  great 
enthusiasm  among  the  impressionable  pla7- 
goers  of  those  countries. 

In  1878  Rossi  played  an  eitenaiye  rJjoer- 
toin  of  Shakespearean  pieces  at  Vienna,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Berlin  and  the  .other, 
principal  cities  of  Germany,  Nowhere  has 
Shakespearean  art  and  criticism  absorbed 
more  attention  than  in  the  literary  centres  of 
Qermany.  The  profound,  almost  fantastic 
scrutiny  given  to  the  great  conceptions  of 
the  English  dramatist  among  the  country, 
men  of  Goethe,  LeesiBg,  Tieck,  and  Bcfalegel, 
makes  the  interpretation  of  them  a  more  than 
ordinarily  trying  task  before  critioal  asd  caU 
tinted  German  audiences.  Rossi  was  fluo- 
oessftil  in  passing  the  ordeal,  and  was  warm- 
ly welcomed  as  not  merely  a  ^fted  actor, 
but  as  a  subtile  and  searchiog  8hakespesresn 
student.  The  Italian  trage^an  baa  tbni  apK 
peared  before  the  principal  publics  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  and  it  only  remains  for  him 
to  obtain  the  Twdlots  of  Kngland  and  the 
United  States.  He  will  ere  long  make  his 
ahiA  in  New  Toric,  when  theatre-goers  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  on  what 
foundation  his  great  European  reputation 
rests. 

To  Rossi,  even  more  than  SaMnl,  must 
be  given  the  glory  of  having  naturalized  the 
greatest  of  dramatic  poets  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope, where  his  name  bad  hitherto  been  little 
more  than  a  shining  myth,  or  at  best  a  closet 
poet,  locked  np  except  for  the  perusal  of  the 
scholar.  This,  if  nothing  else,  will  secure 
him  a  hearty  reception  among  English-speak- 
ing audiences.  Rossi's  greatest  performance 
b  said  to  be  that  of  ffamlel,  a  rdie  unique  in 
this,  that,  while  any  well-trained,  and  thought- 
ftol  actor  can  produce  it  respectably,  none 
.but  one  of  remarkable  genius  can  interpret 
its  deeper  significance  in  a  way  saUsfootory 
to  cultivated  audiences.  While  we  forbear 
any  tiling  like  a  prospective  judgment  or  a 
guess  at  Rossi's  effect  on  American  andi> 
ences,  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  an  oz- 
traot  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Kary  Cowden 
Clarke,  published  in  the  ^(AflUBiim,and  writ- 
ten from  Italy  in  18T8  : 

"Last  night,  at  the  Teatro  Paganint  here, 
one  of  Italy's  best  living  tragic  actors,  Er- 
nesto Rossi,  gave  a  pwformauce  of  '  Amiete,' 
the  Italian  version  of  Shakespeare's  'Ham- 
let,' It  is  a  finished  piece  of  impersonation, 
careful,  and  very  refined.  The  mingled  awe 
and  tenderness  that  prevailed,  his  manner 
toward  the  spirit  of  his  father,  the  abstrac- 
tion and  melancholy  of  his  demeanor  throngh- 
ont,  the  aroused  look  of  wandering  wits  when 
answering  those  who  address  him  during  bis 
assumed  madness,  evinced  serupnlous  study 
of  the  author's  text,  and  great  power  of  act- 
ing. The  famous  dialogue  beginoii^ '  To  be 
or  not  to  be,*  was  ddivered  with  a  oouoen- 


trated  earnestness  of  thought  and  impressed 
imagioation  that  well  merited  the  enthusioEtic 
appreciation  it  received  from  the  audience. 
Although  extreme  quietude  marked  the  gen- 
eral tones  and  bearing  of  Rossi's  declama- 
tion, yet  he  rose  into  noble  energy  when  the 
passion  of  the  diction  demanded  it,  and  his 
infiections  of  voice  were  varied  and  expres- 
sive. The  feocing-match  in  the  last  scene 
was  an  exqni.'iite  piece  of  grace  and  manli- 
ness, while  the  closing  touch  of  making  the 
Danish  prince  staler  on  to  the  throned 
seat,  when  effecting  the  death  of  his  usurping 
uncle,  and  there  towering  above  the  mass  of 
human  ruin  brought  about  by  bis  kinsman 
foe,  formed  a  picturesque  and  appropriate 
final  effect  to  the  drama.  Ernesto*  Rossi's 
AttUetg  la  a  beautifui  piece  of  acting,  and 
forms  an  eztremelj  interesting  companion- 
picture  of  Italian  Shakespearean  representa- 
tions to  Adelaide  Ristori's  Zadt/  Maatdh  and 
Tomaso  i^alvini's  OikeUo,  of  which  latter  I  sent 
your  readers  a  detailed  description  so  long 
ago  as  January,  1864." 


Thk  subject  of  music  in  the  public  schools 
is  one  on  wliicb  the  Journal  has  bad  a  word  to 
say  before,  and  assuredly  it  is  a  topic  of  no  lit- 
tle public  interest.  The  time  has  come  when 
its  treatment  by  the  Board  of  Education  fur- 
nishes matter  of  pleasure  and  congratulation. 
The  slovenly  and  ineffloieat  metiiod,  worse 
than  Its  total  neglect,  In  whioh  it  has  been 
taoght,  has  long  called  forth  the  rqinroaches 
of  the  IHenda  of  mudeal  education.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  become  aroased  to 
the  facts  of  the  ease,  and  a  rwUeal  reform  is 
promised.  A  eoounlttee  was  iceently  sent  to 
examine  the  system  is  carried  out  in  the 
Boston  schools,  and,  consequent  on  iSuit  re- 
port, a  plan  has  been  devised  which  promises 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public  with  an  elab- 
orate and  well-devised  machinery. '  Before 
this  reaches  the  public,  a  chief  superintend- 
ent of  music,  with  eight  assistants,  will 
have  Iwen  appointed,  one  for  each  district,  to 
systematize  the  teaching  of  music.  Each 
assistant  superintendent  will  instruct  the 
teachers  in  his  or  her  district  in  the  method 
to  be  pursued,  and  give  such  practical  drill  as 
may  be  necessary.  The  chief  will  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  the  whole,  and  see 
that  there  is  a  general  unity  of  purpose  and 
plan.  This  is  Uie  system  carried  out  by  the 
Boston  Board  of  Education,  and  with  such 
success,  too,  that  celebrated  musical  visitors 
in  Boston  have  declared  that  to  hear  the 
school -children  siAg  in  concert  is  not  the 
least  of  the  many  pleuuree  to  be  etijoyed  in 
the  American  "Athena." 

Now  that  pnbUfl  action  has  been  taken  In 
New  Torit,  we  may  look  for  thoroi^h  and 
efftetlre  work  In  tbll  Important  quarter.  It 
will  take  some  tine,  of  course,  to  get  the 
new  system  In  good  working  order,  bnt  tts 
fruits  may  easily  be  foroout.  XtOrers  of 
music  and  musical  ednmtion  can  appreciate 
the  influence  which  will  be  exerted  on  popu- 
lar taste,  and,  with  the  preparation  of  snob 
a  vast  amount  of  material  In  the  rudiments 
of  singing  and  music,  we  may  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  Boston  wilt  no  longer  be 
able  to  say,  with  Justice,  that  it  baa  the  only 
really  great  chond  society  in  the  United 
States.  When  the  new  system  is  thoroughly 
organised,  we  hope  to  say  something  of  it  at 
more  length  and  in  greater  detail 


OUa  PABI8  LBTTES. 

Pisa,aeptmberU,m. 

THE  chief  art-event  ofthe  past  weekhubMB 
the  production  of  "  Faoit"  at  the  Grwi 
Op^ra.   This  revival,  which  the  vide-ipreid 
popularity  of  the  woik  has  rendered  pecdiulj 
interesting,  bae  attracted  more  attention  tlu 
that  of  any  opera  as  yet  performed  st  tin  m* 
opera-bouse.  Every  thing  that  could  be  dou 
in  the  way  of  mtM  tn  teiiu  and  cMtosui  )m 
been  lavished  upon  it,  and  only  thrts  lint 
class  singers  were  wanting  to  make  there^ 
sentatlon  perfect.   These,  however,  mn  m- 
fortunately  lacking.    The  scenery  rollj 
exquisite,  and  bnt  for  a  certain  lack  of  ippn- 
olation  of  the  source  of  the  libretto,  the  f^nnd 
poem  of  Ooethe,  It  would  have  been  tnltleu. 
The  first  scene,  the  desolate  chamber  of  tb« 
sage,  presented,  of  oonrse,  no  opportonit}'  for 
splendor  or  display.    In  the  vi^on  of  Jfoffw- 
ritt  at  her  spinnlng-wheet,  Madams  Canilbi 
decidedly  spoiled  the  effect  by  ke^dnf  her 
wheel  in  motion.  The  weird  effect  of  the  ti- 
bleau  is  only  to  be  gained  by  total  stiDmai 
However,  we  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  lb- 
dame  Carvalho  for  posing  herself,  and  for  wt 
having  a  vulgar-looking  ohoms-aingcT  inmi 
np  to  represent  her,  aa  is  usual  on  the  But*- 
pean  boards.    Miss  Kellogg  was,  I  belien, 
the  first  ifarffuerite  who  ever  took  her  place  ii 
this  opening  soene  in  propria  ptrwna.  The 
second  act  showed  us  a  Qemun  village-itrKt, 
with  the  quaint-pointed  gabled-boosei  tU 
decked  for  a  festival,  but  there  were  no  ngai 
of  the  Kimutie  anywhere,  neither  boothi  off 
shows.  The  beautiful  chorus  of  the  oM  ma 
and  the  soldiers  was  flung  by  twenty  perfom- 
en  in  each  divUon.  The  sUge  wsBOnnfti 
in  every  part  With  peaaottts,  soldiers,  hsqk- 
ers,  etc.,  and  the  ballet,  which  iru  dueel 
to  the  oalabrated  waltK-mnele,  was  duiniH 
and  thoroughly  characteristic  and  appropti- 
ate.   Next  came  the  garden-scene  vith  vdb 
and  flower-beds  and  vast  shady  treee,btittht 
atmospheric  accessories  were  very  poor,  tl« 
moonlight  oCming  all  of  a  sudden  just  vbo  it 
was  wanted  in  very  primitive  fashkiD.  Iw* 
saw  "  Faust "  performed  in  Berlin  whtn  thii 
act  opened  under  the  golden  and  rosy  titttof* 
summer  sunset^  these  faded  away  to  gin  iliN 
to  a  oold  gray  twilight ;  the  sky  deep«D(d  ■s' 
darkened  by  degrees,  and  the  stars  csskM 
one  by  one,  and  finally  the  moon  rose,  ^ 
the  act  olosed  under  a  flood  of  silver  rsdiim 
In  the  ftntith  set  we  had  a  scene  in  iftf**" 
riff's  chamber  whioh  1  have  never  seen  repn- 
sented  on  the  American  boards,  snd  Thitb 
apparently  introdooed  only  to  give  « 
opportunity  to  sing  a  sooond  orta.  Then  eiiM 
the  cathedral-soene,  very  grand  and  inpoanf, 
a  vast  Gothic  interior,  seen  -in  profile  with  tht 
side  of  the  altar,  a  dark,  nuasive  stmctm  t«v- 
ering  high  in  the  air,  and  blaziop  with  cio- 
dies  turned  toward  the  audience.   A  lev  ml- 
injr  of  white  marble  with  an  open  porti)  m> 
mounted  with  two  statues  stretched  ■Ionic 
side ;  It  wss  through  this  portal  that  JArf*- 
rUt  came  to  knsel  bedde  the  altar,  while  A< 
other  worshipers  passed  on  into  the  bod;  of 
theohnrah.  The street-wme,  where  the" Sol- 
diers' Chorus"  is  sung  and  TaUiUin  is  iliii^. 
followed,andwasthemoatbeatttiftilofsl1-  ^ 
showed  the  ramparts  of  an  ancient  Genus 
town,  with  a  ateep,  ascending  road  in  the 
background  leading  throngh  a  carved  tn'br 
way ;  the  battlements,  crowned  with  itato** 
of  warriors,  crossed  the  stage  at  the  ImA 
while  on  the  rlgfat-Jiand  aide  towered  a  mis- 
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BiTflOtrved  gate-way  inmunmted  by  a  olock. 
Tbt  whole  acene  was  as  perfectly  tbe  Germany 
of  the  middle  ages  as  cao  posBibly  be  imag- 
ined.  Down  the  steep  roadpoured  the  retora- 
infc  soldiers,  while  tbe  populace  rushed  forth 
on  evei7  side  to  greet  t)i«m,  and  the  little 
ehUdren  followed  behind  tbem  to  see  the 
■liow.    The  costumes  of  the  soldiery  were 
perfect  reprodnotiona  of  those  in  tbe  prints  of 
Albrecht  Dbrer.    Tbe  fifth  eot  opens  with  a 
scene,  or  rather  a  series  of  sccneB,  which  are 
seldom  or  never  given  in  America,  the  differ- 
ent phaees  of  the  Walpni^is  night.   The  first, 
Tbieh  probably  waa  meant  to  represent  the 
'Witcfaea'  Kitohen,  was  veiy  poor,  tbe  witches 
bong  repreaeoted  by  ballet-giriB  muffled  up  in 
long  robes  after  tbe  fksbion  of  tbe  spectral 
nans  in  "  Bobert  le  Diable."   The  orgy  amid 
the  enchanted  rains  that  saoceeded  was  a  very 
■plendid  but  perfectly  commonplace  ballet.  No 
traoe  of  tbe  ghastly  and  snpematural  element 
that  hongs  around  this  portion  of  Qoethe's 
poem  was  to  be  found  amid  the  glitter  and 
gOTgeousness  of  the  danoe.    It  was  a  superb 
spectacle  —  nothing  more.    The  only  novel 
feature  introduced  was  a  ballet  of  Egyptian 
dsnoing-girls  with  golden  goblets,  who  repre- 
seated  tbe  different  phases  of  intoxication, 
some  of  then  fUIing  prostrate  at  the  fiadU— 
an  idea  as  UDpleasant  as  it  wss  new.  The 
sudden  change  from  the  enchanted  palace  to 
the  gloomy  and  spectral  heights  of  the  Broeken 
wss  well  maaaged,  hot  tbe  appaiitioQ  of  Xar- 
gnerUe  was  bTOoght  in  in  very  clumsy  fiuhion. 
A  rockj  point,  with  Mtrffu^riie  stanc^ng  on  it, 
was  pushed  in  at  one  side,  and  then  pulled  off 
in  vorj;  primitive  style.    I  remembered  how, 
In  this  loeno  in  Berlin,  the  apparition  bad 
glided  across  tbe  dark  front  of  tbe  mountain, 
a  pallid  form,  with  unmoving  feet,  and  fixed, 
stony  eyes,  and  a  scarlet  ring  around  the  slen- 
der throat.     ^arjfueriWs  ascent  to  heaven 
WAS  very  beautifuU;  managed.    Tier  upon 
tier  of  white-robed,  allver-wioged  angels  were 
grouped  ami4  the  oloods  and  masses  of  roae- 
tinged  vapor,  and  Beem«d  to  speed  the  as- 
eending  spirit  on  its  way. 

So  much  for  the  Bpeetaenlar  part  of  this  in- 
teresting reriTBl.  As  to  the  arliitio  portion 
thereof  there  is  unfortunately  bnt  little  to  be 
said.  To  those  who  have  heard  the  Matftu- 
rite  of  Nilsaon,  Luces,  and  Kellogg,  tbe  /biuf 
of  Caponl,  and  the  MipMdopAda  of  Faure, 
there  was  but  little  to  attract  in  the  cast  at  the 
Qrand  Opira.  Gailhard  le  nothing  more  than 
s  tolerable  representative  of  M^hutopi^,  and 
poor,  short,  fat,  vulgar  little  Yergnet  was,  not- 
withstanding bis  fine  and  powerful  voice,  an 
almost  ludicrous  representative  of  the  fiend- 
tempted  sage.  In  foot,  when  be  threw  off  his 
robe  and  gray  beard  in  tbe  first  scene,  the 
natural  Impreaslon  was  that,  if  Satan  oould 
not  get  up  a  betteivlooking  yoang  man  than 
that,  he  might  as  well  let  it  alone.  As  to  Mi- 
olan-Carvalho,  the  first  and  original  repre- 
santaU^e  of  the  operatio  Uargu*rit«,  she  is  no 
longer  any  thing  more  than  a  tradition  of 
the  past.  She  looks,  it  is  true,  surprisingly 
youthful  and  very  charming,  and  she  per- 
sonated the  character  with  great  intelligence 
and  delicaoy.  But  her  voice  is  nearly  totally 
departed,  her  intonation  is  painl^lly  uncer- 
tain, and  her  upper  notes  are  weak  and  worn  to 
a  pitiable  degree. 

The  revival  of  "Faasf*  well  exemplifies 
the  weakness  of  the  Grand  Optoi  of  Paris. 
We  ask  for  art,  and  we  are  given  a  spectacle. 
G«anod  at  the  Opera-Hoiue  rivals  Offenbaoh 
at  the  Oidet^.  There  an  fine  dothes  and 
splendid  scenery,  innumerable  supemamera- 
riea,  a  monster  tdiorus,  and  a  gigantic  oorpt  d» 
baUtt.  Bat  better  fifty  nights  of  Nilsson  than  a 


cycle  of  choruses  and  ballets.  Better  the  one 
great  genius,  "  OatalanI  and  four  or  five  pup- 
pets," than  this  dull  level  of  msgnifloence  and 
mediocrity.  M.  Halanzier  boasts  that  be  need 
not  engage  first-class  artists.  "  Every  sou  that 
I  pay  to  Faure  is  so  much  out  of  my  pocket," 
he  remarked  lately.  "  The  public  would  crowd 
the  Opera-House  if  I  put  a  set  of  dancing- 
dogs  upon  the  stage."  Very  good — then  let 
us  have  the  dancing-dogs  by  all  means.  Only 
we  outside  barbarians  thou;^ht,  when  we  heard 
of  the  great  Opera-House,  on  which  twelve 
million  dollars  had  been  already  lavished, 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  nation's  art-tem- 
ple, and  not  a  mere  money-factory  for  an  en- 
terprising manager. 

Heaotime,  the  musicians  are  bard  at  work. 
Ambroise  Thoinaa  has  shnt  himself  up  in  his 
country-seat  to  work  unmolested  at  his  opera 
of  "  Francesco  da  Rimini."  The  partition  of 
bis  "Psyohe"  is  said  to  l>o  flnished.  Qounod 
is  engaged  in  giving  the  last  touches  to  a  new 
oratorio  entitled  "Genevieve."  The  rehear- 
sals of  "Aids"  at  the  Italian  Opcra-Houae 
are  already  commenced,  though  the  opera  is 
not  to  be  performed  till  some  time  in  April. 

The  new  books  of  the  week  are  neither 
particularly  important  nor  peculiarly  interest- 
ing. The  Xfibrairie  Ohio  announces  a  new  edi- 
tion (the  ninth),  with  editions,  of  the  secret 
papers  and  correspondence  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, with  fho-similes  of  tbe  autographs  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  the  emperor,  and  Mai^ue- 
rite  Bellaoger.  These  compromising  docu- 
ments were  found,  it  mny  be  remembered,  in 
the  Tuileries  after  the  fiight  of  the  empress. 
Andr^  Sagnier  baa  just  issued  a  volume  of 
military  tales,  by  Emile  Sichebourg,  entitled 
"  Honor  and  Fatherland."  Hachette  has  pub- 
lished "  Popular  Tales  of  Great  Britain,"  col- 
lected and  translated  by  M.  Loys  Brueyre. 
"  Le  Bleuet,"  by  Gustave  Haller,  which,  illus- 
trated by  Corpeaux  and  preceded  by  a  preface 
irom  the  pen  of  George  Sand,  has  been  issued 
by  Michel  Livy,  ie  a  pbilosopbioal  romance, 
written  to  prove  the  possibility  of  platonio 
Mendahlp  between  young  persons  dS  diflbrent 
saxes.  Laohmd  has  Just  pubUshed  *'  Les 
Manages  de  Londres,"  a  new  novel,  by  Pierre 
Saodrij.  '^^eFigaroib  shortly  to  commence 
tbe  publication  in  its  columns  of  a  new  novel, 
by  Xavier  de  Montepin,  entitled  *'  The  Secret 
of  the  Countess." 

Art-discoveries  have  been  rife  in  Paris  of 
late,  the  most  important  (if  authentic)  one  be- 
ing that  of  a  contemporaneous  portrait  of 
Jeanne  d'Aro,  punted  by  a  Scotchman  named 
Power.  This  invaluable  picture  was  recently 
discovered  in  a  garret  among  a  number  of  old 
and  worthless  paintings,  belonging  to  on  an- 
cient but  impoverished  &mily.  A  committee 
of  experts  has  been  appointed  to  examine  die 
portr^t,  and,  ahoald  they  deidde  favcvably  as 
to  ita  authenticity,  it  will  be  pnrehaaed  by 
the  government  and  will  be  placed  in  the 
Louvre.  Another  dleaovery  was  mi^de  by  the 
workmen  who  were  engaged  in  digging  the 
foundations  for  the  new  Choroh  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  at  Montmartre.  It  consisted  of  on  oaken 
coffer,  bound  and  clasped  with  iron,  which 
contained  an  illuminated  Uvre  ^heura  in  man- 
uscript and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
This  precious  relic  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Alu- 
s^e  de  Cluny. 

General  Frossard,  the  former  tutor  of  the 
prinoe  imperial,  who  died  a  short  time  ago, 
has  left  recorded  in  his  diaiy  an  estimate,  by 
no  means  flattering,  of  Uie  talents  of  his  royal 
pupil.  He  declares  that  his  abilities  do  not 
appear  to  him  to  surpass  "  a  good  medium," 
and  that,  in  a  bourgtoia  class  of  twenty  or  thir- 
ty boys,  he  would  rank  tenth  or  twelfth.  Bi* 


only  decided  talent,  in  those  earlier  yeara  of 
which  the  general  writes,  appeared  to  he  for 
drawing.  Perhaps  this  last  of  the  Kapoleons 
may  settle  down  into  a  peaceful  artist  after 
all.  His  projected  alliance  with  a  Swedish 
princess  appears  to  be  somewhat  apocryphal, 
as  the  "  Almaoaob  de  Gotha"  bears  no  traces 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  person  as  the 
reported  bride-elect.  The  present  King  of 
Sweden  hae  no  daughters;  he  has,  however, 
a  sister,  but  she  is  about  forty-five  years  of 
age,  and,  consequently,  nearly  as  old  aa  the 
youDg  gentleman's  mamma. 

The  gossip  of  tiie  theatres  informs  us  that 
Th4odore  Barrio's  comedy,  now  in  rehearsal 
at  the  Yaudeville,  is  oalled  "  The  Scandals  of 
Yesterday,"  and  is  said  to  be  a  very  powerfhl 
work.  Alexandre  Dunus  is  said  to  have  near- 
ly finished  his  great  piece  for  the  Com^e 
Fran^aise.  He  has  changed  its  title  from 
"  Monsieur  Candoule"  to  "  L'Etrang^re,"  or, 
rather,  its  title  remains  still  undecided.  Emile 
Augier  contributes  this  season,  not  only  a  new 
comedy  to  tbe  Yaudeville,  but  one  to  the  Pa- 
lais Royal.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  this 
graceful,  scholarly  writer  could  ever  adspt 
his  style  to  the  coarse  tastes  of  the  frequenters 
of  this  latter  theatre.  Theodore  Barri^re, 
besides  the  comedy  for  the  Vaudeville  before 
mentioned,  will  be  represented  at  the  ThMtre 
Historiqne  by  a  drama  called  "  Simone,"  snd 
St  the  Palus  Boyol  by  a  short  piece,  as  yet 
unnamed.  Ponpart  Bavyl,  whose  "  Maltresse 
L^f^time  "  was  ao  great  a  auoceea  at  the  Od£ou 
last  year,  contributes  a  drama  to  the  Porte  St.- 
Martin,  and  apiece,  entitled  "De*Shavai 
Shava,"  to  the  Od^on.  Leoooq  is  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Folies  Dramstiqnes  by  **Le  Pom- 
pon," a  three-act  op^-bofffe,  and  at  the  Be- 
nussance  by  "Les  Porcherona."  At  this 
latter  theatre,  a  new  operetta,  by  Strauss,  en- 
titled "  Gagliostro,"  is  also  to  be  represented. 
Offenbach  promises  us  no  less  than  four  new 
works  for  the  coming  season.  Mademoiselle 
Schneider  has  had  her  coat-of-arms  painted 
on  the  walla  of  her  new  and  go^^eons  hotel  on 
the  Avenue  de  I'lmp^ratrice.  It  consists  of  a 
golden  lyre  on  an  azure  field,  with  the  motto 
<*Je  diante"  (I  aing). 

LcoT  H.  HooncB. 


OUS  LONDON  LBTTES. 

Sou  one  who  has  chosen  the  strange  nom 
eUpUme — ioi  nom  dt  plume  it  must  surely  be — 
of  Theodore  A.  Thorp,  has  just  now  a  new 
play  running  at  the  Globe.  It  ie  called  "  Tal- 
bot's Trust,"  the  trust  in  question  being  a 
young  widow  and  her  little  girl.  These  have 
been  left  by  a  dying  hnsbaud  to  one  Barold 
Gartut,  his  bosom  fi-iend.  And  a  preUy  bos- 
om fHend  he  turns  out  1  He  makes  love  to 
the  widow,  though  he  oares  not  a  jot  for  her; 
he  robs  her,  forges  her  signature,  and  then 
attempts  to  run  away  with  another  woman. 
However,  Mr.  Villain  doesn't  succeed  in  doing 
this,  and  with  his  discomfiture  the  drama  ends 
— in  fact,  death  steps  in  between  justice  and 
him ;  he  dies  on  a  sofa  in  tbe  house  of  her  he 
has  so  basely  wronged,  'Whoever  Mr,  Thorp 
may  be,  he's  not  a  dramatist.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  tbe  piece  is  weak ;  often  it  sinks 
into  bathos.  An  adaptation  of  Offenbach's 
"Tbe  Brigands"  follows.  The  libretto  of 
this  is  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Leigh,  perhaps  our 
very  best  writer  of  humorous  light  verses. 
Mr.  Leigh  writes  a  great  deal  for  Hniy  and  for 
the  &mons  Christy  Minstrels,  and  I  don*t 
tUnk  there's  a  better  hand  at  repartee  in  Lon- 
don. If  his  "  Carols  of  Cockayne  "  haven't 
been  published  on  your  ride  the  water,  they 
certainly  ought  to  be. 
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l£r.  Heorj  J.  Brron  ia  u  hsrd  kt  work  u 
•Ter.  At  prewnt,  lie  tells  me,  he  is  mitiog  a 
four-«et  oomedy,  in  vliloh  he  liimHif  will  b^e 
a  prinoipsl  part.  It  will  be  produced  at  the 
Ht^markefc  at  the  oonolnsiOD  of  Mr.  2£i^  d« 
SocU  Clarke's  enftagement  there.  Hr.  Byron 
has  also  in  hand  an  original  fanucal  oomedy 
tat  Mr.  Sothera,  who  will  appear  io  it  first 
in  the  provinces.  Mr.  Clarke,  by-the-by,  is 
drawing  ironderfully  well  at  the  Uaymnrkct ; 
the  hoaae  Is  crowded  every  night— and  not 
with  "paper;"  and  tbe  audieneee  go — mira- 
hil«  dietu/ — into  oonvuUions  over  his  stale 
grimaces  and  staler  jokes. 

I  see  that  Madame  Pauline  Bita  is  tliinking 
of  paying  yon  a  visit.  There's  a  b«at  i  n  store 
for  yon  1  Without  exoeption,  Madame  Bita  is 
the  most  anaffeoted  and  charming  (^ira-hi»^4 
aotress  on  tbe  Zngllsh  stage.  It's  not  so  very 
long  since  thst  she  made  her  first  appearanoe 
on  tbe  theatrical  stage  (previouely  she'd  been 
performing  only  at  music-halls),  but  at  tbe 
present  moment  she  is  one  of  our  greatest  fa- 
vorites. 

Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  who  seems  to  be 
getting  younger  every  d&y,  appeared  tbe  other 
night  in  a  new  piece.  Its  title — it  is  running 
at  tbe  Qiuety — is  a  strange  one ;  its  plot  is  no 
less  singular.  The  one  is  "  My  Awful  Dad ; " 
tbe  other  has  hsen  oondensed  as  follows : 

**  Adonis  Evergreen,  usually  known  as 
'  the  migor,'  is  a  youth  of  fifty,  while  his  son 
Dick,  a  barrister,  is  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
twenty-seven.  Tbe  father*a  theory  is  that  it 
takes  a' long  time  for.a  grub  to  become  a  but- 
terfly. He  is  the  buttoTiSy  and  bis  son  the 
grab.  He  feels  flve-and-twentar,  and  *  behaves 
as  such; '  and  tbe  son.  who  is  rising  in  his 
profession,  lias  not  only  to  supply  money  to 
the  parent,  vhom  be  terms  '  a  domestic  una- 
Conda,'  but  has  also  to  bear  the  brunt  of  some 
of  the  troubles  and  imirvgliot  which  nre 
brought  about  by  the  high  spirits  of  his  youth- 
ful progenitor.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  the 
m^or  runs  a  considerable  risk  of  damsging 
the  professional  reputation  of  tbe  staid  Diok, 
Tliere  is  to  be  a  matqul,  and  the  major  is 
going  in  the  character  or  Pnnch.  Tbe  dress 
has  been  sent  to  fig-tree  Court,  where  Dlok 
pursues  bis  vocation,  and  it  no  sooner  arrives 
tlum,  Diok  being  at  WestmiDster^  its  owner 
proceeds  to  tryit  on.  While  arraying  himself 
in  tbe  fkmiliar  garb,  a  knock  is  heard  at  the 
door,  and  Evergreen  senior  baa  just  time  to 
sl^  on  bis  son's  wig  and  gown  when  a  client 
enters  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Weddagain,  who 
has  a  sad  tale  to  tell.  Her  lata  husbaud  has 
left  her  a  large  fortune  on  condition  that  she 
does  not  marry  a  man  under  fifty,  and  she 
wants  to  know  whether  such  a  will  can  be 
oontested.  The  mi^ot  assumes  a  legal  aspect, 
and,  urged  on  by  his  client's  pretty  face  (for 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  assert  that  he  is  a  bar- 
lister 'prepared  to  plead  for  her  to  bia  lost 
gasp),  be  gives  an  impromptu  address  to  an 
imaginary  jury ;  in  tbe  vehemence  of  the  mo- 
ment he  forgets  the  Punch  dress  which  at  first 
he  had  carefully  concealed,  and  reveals  Mm- 
self  in  all  tbe  glory  of  red  and  yellow,  Tliia 
Uttle  difficulty  he  clears  up  by  ezplainiug  that, 
though  himself  a  man  of  tbe  strictest  soortety 
and  most  solemn  demeanor,  a  certain  learned 
judge  gives  way  to  frivolity  in  vacation  term, 
and  it  IS  necessary  for  young  barristers  to  hu- 
mor his  whims.  Ultimately,  the  knotty  point 
in  tbe  will  is  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  ma- 
jor, who  marries  Mrs,  Weddagain  himself, 
and  also,  bv  a  lucky  sooident,  finds  a  beauti' 
fbl  and  well-dowered  bride  for  his  son." 

This  absurdity  is  founded  on  the  younger 
Dumas's  "  Le  P^re  Prodigue,"  and,  of  course, 
is  mainly  intended  to  show  how  sprightly  Mr. 
Mathews,  though  more  than  the  allotted  three- 
score and  ten,  oan  be.  His  vivacity  i«  really 
remarkable.  We  shall  all  be  surprised  if  he 
does  not  live  to  ho  a  centenarian. 

The  Mkenaum  has  been  f^ving  Miss  Brad- 
don  soma  hard  knooks  over  the  knuckles  for 
her  new  novel,  "  Hostagei  to  Fortune."  Not 


only  dosa  the  reviewer  strongly  object  to  its 
"  sensationaliBm,"  but  he  takes  exeeption  to 
its  tide.  This  la  in^propriate,  he  remarks, 
andheadds:  *' The  Aot  is,  we  take  it,  that,  with 
a  writer  of  Miss  Braddon's  school,  the  title  of 
the  book  is  no  more  governed  by  tbe  nature 
of  tbe  contents  than  is  the  color  of  the  cover: 
so  long  as  the  one  catches  tbe  ear  and  the 
other  tbe  eye,  nothing  more  is  required.  When 
the  book  is  onoe  bought  and  read,  it  matters 
little  enough  how  the  buyer'a  or  the  reader's 
notice  has  been  secured.  '  Hostages  to  For- 
tune '  is  a  nice,  proverbial-sounding  title,  so 
on  to  tbe  back  of  the  book  it  goes,  though  it 
la  equally  appropriate  to  three-quarters  of  the 
novels  that  are  written."  By-tb«-way,  a 
statement  made  by  one  of  your  eontempora- 
ries  has  annoyed  Miss  Braddon  greatly.  The 
journal  in  question  declared  that  her  new 
story,  "  Dead  Men's  Shoes,"  at  preaent  run- 
ning  simultaneously  in  a  dozen  or  so  of  our 
provlni^at  journals,  had  already  run  through 
an  American  magssne.  The  soft  impeach- 
ment is  fiatly  denied  by  the  popular  author- 
ess. This  system  of  simultsneous  publica- 
tion, I  should  add,  pays  Miss  Braddon  re- 
markably well.  By  it  she  gets  some  hundreds 
of  pounds  for  tbe  right  to  the  serial  publica- 
tion of  any  new  story  she  msy  write ;  when  it 
is  issued  in  three-volume  form  by  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  John  Msxwell,  she  must  make  at 
least  another  five  hundred  pounds  out  of  it. 
No  wonder  he  and  she  can  afford  to  live  In 
such  grand  style  at  Biehmond  1 

Mr.  Dion  Boudoanlt  is  trimnphant.  "  The 
Shaughraun"  (how  do  you  prbnonnoe  the 
word  ?)  is  a  big  snocess.  Every  paper  in  Lon- 
don praises  the  piece  as  a  piecs ;  every  paper 
in  London  highly  lauds  the  acting  of  Mrs.  and 
Mr.  B.  True,  the  A£henamm,  like  other  criti- 
cal publications,  ssys  that  "  '  The  Shaugh- 
raun '  is  simply  '  Arrah-na-Pogue '  turned  in- 
side out  '•  '*  ^iU>  fact  remains  that  tbe 
play  is  "drawing"  wonderfully.  Old  Dniry 
has  not  had  soch  a  crowded  time  of  it  before 
for  yeaia  and  years.  He  or  she  who  does  not 
see  "  The  SbaDghmm"  within  the  next  week 
or  so  will  argue  his  or  herself  unknown. 

Some  anonynjLOas  critic,  with  an  obvious 
contempt  for  tiie  mmiuii,  eia,  maxim,  haa 
been  giving  It  to  Shakespeare  hot  and  strong. 
Isn't  it  high-treaaon  to  do  that  I  Not  only 
does  this  gentleman — a  woman  oould  never  be 
so  severe — express  his  firm  conviction  that 
the  *'  sweet  swan  of  Avon  "  did  not  write  half 
the  plays  with  which  he  is  credited,  but  he 
attacks  tbe  immortal  bard's  personal  oharao- 
ter  unsparingly.   List  to  this : 

'*Poor  Shakespeare,  then,  was  begot  in 
poverty,  was  brought  up  In  poverty,  had  not 
sufficient  means  whereby  to  live  honestly  in 
his  native  place.  Aiter  he  went  to  London  he 
wandered  in  wi«tcbednesB  about  the  streets, 
his  only  employment  for  years  beingthe  hold- 
ing of  visitors'  horses  who  came  to  aee  the 
plays  at  tbe  theatres.  Hear  himself : 

*  In  dlwrace  with  Fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  sSme  beweep  my  outcast  state.' 

After  bis  connection  with  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  never  was  much  of  an  act- 
or, his  poverty  continued  until  he  by  chance 
got  under  the  notioe  of  Lord  Southampton, 
and  succeeded  in  oi^oUng  that  simple  youth 
out  of  a  thousand  poun&,  by  which  his  dr- 
cumstances  were  so  improved  that  his  indi- 
gence may  be  said  to  have  then  ceased.  It 
was  not  hiB  blame,  neither,  that  his  education 
was  defi(uent.  His  parents  oould  not  afford  to 
pay  for  it.  The  llttie  schooling  he  got  was  at 
a  charity  school  in  Stratford.  A  smattering 
of  Latin  was  taught  In  this  establishment,  but 
our  hero  attained  no  proficiency  in  that  classic 
tongue.  His  old  friend  Jouson  said  he  had 
acquired  '  a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek.'  It  is 
settled  beyond  all  dispute  that  he  never  read 
the  andents  In  tdassio  lore.  For  bis  poverty 


in  moral  and  manly  principle  he  vasbinu^ 
entirely  to  blame.  There  is  scarcely  s  phiw 
in  his  checkered  life  that  would  atticli  to  hit 
character  the  slightest  impress  of  honor,  la 
youth  he  was  a  uisslpated  scamp,  and  flooN 
ished  in  the  lowest  company  to  be  fonsd.  H« 
soon  became  an  almost  moorrigible  thief:  vh 
seversl  times  publioly  whipped,  in  his  Didtt 
town,  for  robbery.  He  at  length  fled  to  Lote 
don  to  escape  being  detected  for  sttiluv  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy's  venison.  HeledUke  tifeol  i 
respectable  'loafer'  for  years  before  lucot 
connected  with  the  Blackniars  comptny.  li 
saw  poor  Green,  hts  ftiend  and  compeer, «kt« 
works  he  bad  adapted  to  his  own  me  u<t 
benefltj  die  of  want  before  his  eyes,  lad  wouU 
not  relieve  him.  His  syoophsney  to  tliu  hilf- 
crazed  young  nobleman,  Soathamptoo,  vn 
most  despicable.  Hare  is  some  of  the  a- 
q^uisite  flummery  with  which  he  dosed  Um 
simple  youth,  and  through  which  be  wheedM 
him  out  of  a  thousand  pounds : 

'  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  In  vsssalsfn 
Thy  merit  bath  my  daty  strootlj  kidt, 
To  thee  I  send  this  written  embasssn, 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  shoir  m;  wit' 

Observe  the  crawling  meanness  of  the  foUor- 
ing: 

*  Ota,  for  my  soke  do  tbon  with  FortsDe  difdc, 
The  suuty  goddess  of  my  bamfol  deels, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  prortde 
Than  nubile  means,  wbidi  pimlic  mssDoi 
oreeds.' 

He  was  through  life  a  griping,  greedy  worl^ 
ling.  After  be  became  comparatively  weihkj 
he  practised  a  sort  of  usury  at  Stratford,  au 
dia  not  somple  appearing  in  court  to  eistf 
payment  of  the  smallest  sums  from  his  poo> 
est  and  most  distressed  neighbors.  He  1m- 
came  a  tithe-&rmer,  and  endeavored  U>  «t 
the  Stratford  Common  incloaed  In  sinte  of  Um 
oorporsUon  authoritiea,  who  d^ed  it  for 
the  use  of  the  poor,  in  order  that  liii  tillxs 
might  J>e  augmented.  NotwitbstandlD|^bii 
humble  origin,  be  aspired  to  found  on  snile- 
oratie  fkmlly  at  his  death,  and  for  that  pv- 
pose  entailed  bis  real  estates  in  the  <simrj 
primogenitlve  form,  willing  his  unfortmoti 
wife,  to  whom  he  always  bSuved  nnnstsiil- 
ly,  a  rickety  old  bedstead." 

Surely  the  above  is  enough  to  mak«  tki 
divine  Will  rise  out  of  bis  very  grsre ! 

A  very  meritorious  exhibition  of  pictinwii 
now  on  view  at  Liverpool,  It  includes  a  grttf 
many  of  the  prinoipal  Boyal  Academy  pMOl- 
inga.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  haa  sent  a  floe 
trait  of  himself  to  it.  Another  note  srtiitit  ii 
that  Mr.  Hilhtis,  K.  A.,  has  taken  to  shh- 
painting.  The  new  aot-drop  at  the  Misctas- 
ter  Theatre  Boyal  is  by  him.  As  pmaAn 
a  young  artist  as  ever  Mr.  IDllus  wss  tiujoA 
died— Mr.  G.  J.  PlnwoU.  Thongh  only  »  fes 
years  over  thirty,  he  had  done  a  great  deil  of 
exquisite  work  both  in  pencil  and  wsteMolcc 
The  wator-oolor  societies  both  of  here  oi 
Belgium  were  prond  to  number  him  ss  one  c' 
their  members.  Then,  he  was  one  of  tin  sMrt 
pleasant  of  men.  "Will  Wiuua 


SBCXlfT  JPOXPBUIf  SXCAVATIOS&. 

Thx  exoavations  at  Fompeii  are  ginnitsa 
diligently,  and  with  conaiderable  result,  sl- 
though  the  summer  working -force  nambeit 
only  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  men. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  obj«o 
found  recently,  are  two  skeletons,  one  oft 
somewhat  elderly  man,  the  other  of  a  womas. 
They  were  found  in  the  Via  Subia,  smonc 
the  ashes  of  the  last  eruption,  evidently  over- 
taken in  their  flight,  and  buried  among  tin 
cinders.  According  to  the  usual  method  em- 
ployed to  preserve  the  external  appearasec  of 
objects,  liquid  plaster  waa  poured  into  Ihs 
cavity,  which  serving  as  %  monld,  a  flMiniils 
of  the  forms  waa  obtdlned ;  and,  thus  perfeeilr 
preserved,  the  statoe-Uke  bodies  were  plsesd 
in  glass  oases  In  tbe  Pompeii  MnseQiB. 
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While  appraciattni;  all  the  horror  of  euoh 
ft  death,  and  the  suffering  endured,  as  shown 
bj  the  position  of  th«  limbs,  one  cannot  but 
Imtf^e  what  voold  have  been  the  Rfltonisb- 
raent  of  that  mtD  and  woman  had  some  proph- 
et Informed  them  that  elf  bteen  hnndred  jean 
after  their  death  their  forms  and  even  as  muoh 
of  their  pwments  aa  were  notooaaamed  in  the 
eraptton  wonld  Jm  plaeed  io  a  museum  for  In- 
apecUon  by  a  multitade  of  ilght-aeers,  some 
from  lands  the  existeoee  of  which  tbey  had 
DeTer  dreamed  of. 

The  poor  woman  is  lyin^  on  her  face,  and 
«ren  the  form  of  her  hair,  put  up  behind,  is 
aeen.  One  arm  shields  her  forehead,  and  she 
u  supported  by  the  other.  Her  stony  limbs 
are  well  formed,  and  traces  of  a  garment  are 
■eea  passing  in  folds  around  her.  The  man, 
although  [daoed  on  his  back  in  the  exhibition, 
when  found  was  turned  on  hjs  side.  One  arm 
rests  on  hie  Up,  the  other  U  uplifted.  The 
ikoe  is  aomevlut  diatortedj  but  mauive  and 
■moothly  ahiTen.  Even  tlw  form  of  the  Aa- 
tenings  of  the  sandala  around  the  ankle,  and 
of  the  long  button  higher  ap  on  the  lag  to  hold 
them,  is  dearly  ioen.  The  Umbe  are  partly 
drawn  up. 

The  skeleton  of  a  tolerably  large  dog,  also 
recently  found,  is  in  the  Museum  of  Pompeii, 
hia  whole  form  preserved  in  plaster,  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  just  mentioned.  He  is 
lying  on  hb  back,  writhing  in  aufferinp,  biting 
his  hind-teg.  The  rings  in  hia  oollar  sre  plain- 
ly seen. 

If  we  walk  direotly  to  the  atreet  where  the 
uoantora are  at  work  (Region TI.,  Island  11), 
we  And  a  number  of  buildings  on  each  side  of 
the  road  {Decuman us  m^jor,  or  Via  Stabia)  ez- 
oATsted,  and  ready  for  inspeotion,  while  some 
of  them  are  left  purposely  nnflnished,  in  order 
to  make  the  iinal  ezoavationa  on  the  oooasion  of 
Che  visit  of  distinguished  persons  to  Pompeii. 

The  limit  of  the  finished  excavations  is 
near  where  the  skeletons  of  the  man  and  wom- 
an were  found.  In  this  bank  the  difference  of 
the  eruptions  is  clearly  seen.  There  are  four 
layers  ;  the  first,  or  lowest,  and  the  third,  con- 
sist mostly  of  lapilla  (light,  porous  stones), 
and  are  so  hard  and  compact  that  the  cavities 
Around  the  objects  cannot  be  filled  with  plas- 
ter, and  the  impression  taken  in  the  manner 
alrea<3^  described.  This  oan  only  be  done  in 
the  seoond  or  next  to  the  loweat  atratom,  and 
alao  in  the  fbnrth  or  opper,  ainoe  these  oon- 
^t,  the  fbrrner  of  Boorin  or  cinders  alone,  and 
the  latter  of  soorin  mixed  with  lapiUtB. 

The  last  excavations  on  this  via  are  mostly 
of  shops,  opening  directly  upon  the  street,  and 
of  private  dwellings,  the  entrances  to  which 
are  generally  between  the  shops. 

Two  of  these  reaidenoes  are  very  interest- 
ing, one  especially,  from  the  case  containing 
written  tableta  found  in  what  was  evidently 
an  upper  chamber,  over  the  northern  portico 
of  the  peristyle. 

The  wooden  box  (square,  0.70  metre  on 
CAoh.  side)  was  quite  charred,  and  soon  fell  to 
dntt,  but  the  tablets  inidde,  although  also  car- 
bonised, were  well  preserved,  and  arranged  in 
sm  orderly  manner,  one  over  the  other.  They 
are  all  of  wood  (about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty by  ninety  millimetres),  and  arranged  in 
tfarees.*  The  first  and  sixth  pages  served  as 
oovers,  and  are  without  writing.  Around 
tbese  a  cord  evidently  passed.  The  seoond 
pa(pe  is  waxed  and  protected  in  its  four  mar- 
ipna  by  a  nused  cornice.  The  third  is  divided 
into  two  coluraue,  but  not  waxed,  and  there- 
fore without  the  raised  oomlce,  aa  unneces- 
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sery.  Each  of  these  six-paged  tablets  has 
perforations  in  the  margin,  through  which 
passed  two  cords,  which  were  tied  on  the  back 
of  the  libretto,  in  two  knots.  Another,  around 
the  cover,  held  the  three  tablets  tightly  to- 
gether. The  waxed  pages  are  almost  illegible, 
as  the  wax  was  absorbed  hy  the  wood,  and 
thus  the  writing  has  disappeared;  but,  the 
third  page  being  written  irith  ink,  the  cbat^ 
ooters  are  perfectly  recognizable.  Tbe  con- 
tents ore  all  contracts  of  loons  and  quittances 
•of  payment,  Tbe  contract  ia  written  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  pages,  while  on  the  third  are 
the  names  of  the  witneases,  to  the  number  of 
fi-om  five  to  nine.  The  tablets  have  been  care- 
fully carried  to  the  National  If  useum  .at  Na- 
ples, and  are  being  studied  and  arranged  in 
the  papyrus  section.  A  few  of  them  have 
been  already  placed  in  the  papyrus  eases  for 
public  view. 

The  house  in  which  the  tablets  were  fbnnd 
is  supposed  by  Professor  de  Petra  to  have 
been  Uie  residence  of  a  bsnker,  and  one  of 
means,  since  the  fourth  part  of  his  credit,  as 
recorded  in  the  tablets,  wss  already  a  million 
of  sesterces  (about  forty  thoosand  dollars). 
The  marbles,  fVescoes,  and  adornments  of  tbe 
dwelling  evince  wealth  and  taste.  Here  was 
found  a  remarkably  life-like  portrait-bust  in 
bronze,  which  now,  with  its  pedestal,  stands 
in  the  broitze-room  of  the  Naples  Museum. 
One  of  tbe  targe  frescoes  represents  Ariadne 
abandoned  by  Theseus ;  another  is  a  hunting- 
scene,  in  which  are  Hons,  deer,  goats,  and  a 
oatl  Therearealso  "The  Judgment  of  Paris" 
and  several  beautiful  heads  in  oval  form,  ap- 
parently portraits,  perhapa  of  membera  of  the 
family,  done  by  some  Pompeian  Copley  I 

Opposite  is  the  house,  in  front  of  which  its 
fliithfhl  guardian  the  d<^  was  found,  now  in 
tbe  museum.  Had  he  escaped  the  stream  of 
Vesuvius  ashes  he  would  have  suffered  less, 
but  would  have  lost  this  plaster  immortality  ! 
In  the  peristylium  of  this  fine  dwelling  a  half- 
bust  of  a  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  was 
found,  injured  in  the  nose,  chin,  and  ear.  Tbe 
chief  ornament  of  this  dwelling  is  a  grandiose 
ftesco,  representing  Orpheus,  colossal  in  size, 
playing  oo  a  harp,  and  descending  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  followed  by  a  lion  on  one  side  and 
a  tiger  on  the  other,  while  below  are  a  boar 
and  fawn,  all  evidently  entranoed  by  the  mu- 
sic. The  face  of  Orpheus  is  very  fine.  In 
the  dining-room  is  represented  a  temple  con- 
taining a  burning  sacrifidal  altar,  direotly  over 
which  a  ftill-length  figure  of  Diana  is  seen, 
while  higher  above  Minerva  is  hovering.  The 
decorations  in  another  room  are  in  tbe  Egyp- 
tian style  ;  there  are  figures  of  warriors,  an 
ibis,  and  a  landsespe,  in  which  Is  a  Hermes  of 
Priapua. 

The  last  house  excavated  oontaina  a  small 
bakery.  In  the  comer  of  one  room  ia  s  cis- 
tern, and  opposite  a  small  marble  temple, 
which  contiuned  a  little  statuette  of  Venus 
decorated  with  tiny  armlets  and  anklets  of 
pure  gold.  The  goddess  seems  to  be  trying 
to  remove  one  of  the  anklets,  Tbe  ststnette 
has  been  placed  in  the  bronie  collection  of 
tbe  Koples  Husenm.  In  this  same  Pompeian 
home  there  ia  a  beautifbl  fresco  representbig 
tall  plants  growing  from  behind  a  Iwlustrade ; 
birds  nestle  among  the  verdure,  and  above  are 
two  side-terrocas  adorned  with  rases  and  ani- 
mals. In  another  room  is  a  fine  Hercules  land- 
ing in  ancient  Sicily.  A  half-injured  fresoo 
represents  men  Btrugellng  with  serpents,  a 
bull  careering,  while  one  man  lies  dead  in  the 
arena,  and  the  spectators  of  the  oonfiict  look 
on  tranquilly  from  their  seats.  The  other 
rooms  are  mostly  adorned  with  pidntlngs  of 
Urds. 


A  neighboring  shop  is  frescoed  with  charm- 
ing little  vignettes,  one  of  Mercury  and  Bao- 
ohus,  another  of  Venus  and  Cupid  angling, 
with  good  luck,  evidently,  as  the  large  fish 
are  seen  in  the  clear  water  dangling  from  their 
lines.  There  is  Cupid  in  a  variety  of  graceful 
actions,  now  playing  on  a  lute,  now  eating 
grapes  with,  a  comrade,  on  whom  a  Uttie  dog 
has  put  his  forelegs,  begging  to  share  in  the 
repaRt.  In  another  vi^ette  Cai^  ia  seen 
plying  the  tibia,  now  the  horn,  and  again  he 
is  astride  of  a  dolphin  on  the  sea,  carrying  a 
letter  to  some  love-lorn,  green-crowned  dei^. 

Op  the  sides  of  many  of  the  shops  on  the 
street  are  inscriptions  written  in  iiregolar  red 
cbaracters  on  the  stucco. 

In  another  of  the  recently-excavated  build- 
ings is  an  admirably-arranged  kitchen,  in 
which  a  deep,  bronze,  and  perfectly  clean 
boiler  (as  it  might  well  be  after  its  long  oleana- 
ing  with  ashes),  still  remains.  Below  it  is  a 
large  opening  for  the  fire.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  kitchen  saggat^M  that  on  i^ait< 
ment  In  one  of  these  Pompeian  houses  would 
ftiniiab  more  comfortable  culinary  eonven- 
ienoes  than  are  often  to  be  found  In  the  mod- 
ern Italian  "  palaces.**  Tbe  court  is  adorned 
with  a  marble  fountain  (there  was  a  &nn, 
through  whose  mouth  tbe  water  fell,  but  it 
hoB  been  removed  to  tbe  Naples  Museum),  and 
a  white-marble  table.  The  inner  room  con- 
tains three  large  marble  tanks,  and  the  open- 
ing for  the  water-pipes  which  filled  them  ia 
seen.  On  the  side  of  the  wall  are  caricature 
frescoes.  Among  these  is  a  wounded  man 
demanding  justice,  and  tbe/tife  of  the  dyers  is 
represented.  For  the  establishment  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  dyeing  and  oleansiDg 
bouse,  and  ^  quantity  of  a  substance  which, 
when  analyzed,  proved  to  be  soap,  was  found 
in  an  actJoining  small  room. 

Betnming  from  the  Via  Stabia,  we  poae 
along  the  silent,  disclosed  streets,  sometimes 
crossing  tiiem  on  tbe  wide  stepping  -  atones 
made  for  the  convenience  of  Pompeian  pe- 
destrians, and  between  which  tbe  deep  ruts 
made  by  the  chariot-wheels  show  the  width 
of  the  vehicles,  that  muat  have  been  numerous 
and  heavy  to  have  hollowed  such  deep  grooves. 
We  cannot  resist,  from  time  to  time,  entering 
the  tessellated  and  fountain-adorned  courts  of 
some  of  the  largest  dwellings,  to  feast  our 
eyes  upon  the  graceful,  natural  frescoes  still 
remaining,  often  in  vivid  colors,  to  show  as 
the  saperiority  of  mists  who,  untrommeled, 
gave  £ree  play  to  their  Uausj^  in  representa- 
tions of  the  then  existing  human  life,  of  the 
scenes  they  often  witnessed,  or  of  the  deities 
and  the  legends  connected  with  them,  tliat 
their  religion  taught  them  to  believe, 

ITnconscious  that  tbey  were  painting  oa 
muoh  for  those  liviag  in  tbe  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  for  tbe  Pompeiaos  of  their  times, 
their  wise  choice  of  the  subjects  most  fsmiliar 
to  them  has  resulted  in  their  works  being  al- 
most like  photographic  representations  of  the 
customs  and  religion  of  tbe  epoch.  Suppose, 
however,  that  the  Naples  of  the  present  day 
should  be  buried  under  showers  of  cinders 
from  Vesuvius  (as  the  last  eruption  slighUy 
threatened),  and  after  two  thousand  yeatt 
should  be  excavated,  howf^w  of  tbe  paintings 
and  works  of  art  that  would  be  found  would 
give  any  idea  of  the  present  Neapolitan  mode 
of  life  I  For  the  interests  of  the  friture  anti- 
quarians and  historians,  though  only  of  the 
next  century,  it  would  be  well  if  artists  would 
more  frequently  use  their  talents  in  represent- 
ing the  scenes  of  every-dsy  life  about  them, 
in  which  there  Is  often  a  picturesque  and  po- 
etic side,  even  in  tbe  simplest  groops.  In 
Naples,  espeetoUy,  most  Intraesting  and  char- 
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aotwiitlo  inoidents  an  ocautanUT'  tsking  plaee 

in  the  streets,  slong  the  shore,  in  the  markets 
and  At/M,  of  which  a  akillAil  artist  could  easi- 
\j  avaii  himself,  not  only  to  show  Neapolitan 
Uf«,  bat  to  express  many  a  humane  thought, 
groteaque  fanoy,  or  beaaUl^ll  oonoeption  I 

C.  L.  WitM. 


THE  0CT0FU8. 

UP  to  date  or  the  pubUcaUon  of  Victor 
Dago's  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  the  pop- 
olar  bal'Mf  in  the  existeooe  of  the  so-called 
dev11*8Bh  wu  founded  obiefly  on  the  old  and 


Common  Poulpo  (Ootopua  vulgaris). 

eztraragaot  trends  of  tb«  krdhm.  This 
monster  was  represented  in  early  gec^^pbiet 
as  of  a  size  so  immense  aa  to  grasp  and  poll 
beneath  the  wares  a  large-sized  sailing-vessel. 
Although  it  waa  deemed  hardly  probable  that 
so  distioguished  an  autfaor  aa  Hago  would 
venture  to  introduce,  even  in  a  work  of  fic- 
tion, a  purely  Imagtoary  sea-monster,  yet  so 
graphic  and  startling  was  the  deacription 
given  of  the  devil-fish  that,  but  for  snbse- 
qaent  and  authoritative  verifloation  of  its 
dimensions,  the  reader  might  still  feel  prone 
to  r^ud  it  as  simply  s  novel  oonoeption  of 
a  marine  hero.  It  Is  to  several  of  the  most 


Oetopu*  tubtrculats. 

reoent  of  these  trustworthy  deseriptions  of 
the  odiOpm  that  attention  is  now  directed, 
and  since  the  subject  is  one  the  consideration 
of  wUcfa  hu  found  a  Urge  apAoe  in  the  latest 


naturaI-hi8t(H7  journals,  we  feel  that  no  apol- 
o<;y  is  needed  for  aeferrlng  to  it  in  a  dqwrt- 
ment  devoted  to  scientific  infbrmation.  A 
recent  authority  describes  the  octopus  as  a 
cepbalopod  mollusk,  baring  a  round,  purse- 
like body,  without  fins,  snd  eight  arms,  united 
at  the  base  by  a  web,  by  opening  and  shut- 
ting which  it  swims  backward,  after  the  man- 
ner of  jelly-fishes ;  each  arm  has  a  double  al- 
ternate series  of  suckers,  by  which  the  prey 
is  secured  or  the  body  moored  to  the  sub-i 
marine  rooks.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions will  serve  to  convey  a  clear  idea  as  to 
the  general  form  and  structure  of  these  creat- 
ures, of  which  there  are  more  than  forty 
species.  Though,  as  vill  be  seen  by  subse- 
quent references,  these  creatures  grow  to  an 
astounding  size,  yet  their  average  dimensions 
are  not  such  as  to  excite  special  remark. 
The  aommoikptndpe{Oetopuavi^gan»)  is  found 
principally  in  the  temperate  seas,  and  has  a 
body  about  the  sise  of  a  clinched  fist,  the 
arms  extending  to  three  or  four  feet.  The 
species  known  as  the  Odoput  tubercutaia 
makes  its  home  In  the  Hediterranean,  and 
itj9  diraendoDB  are  about  the  same  as  those 
above  given.  Its  flesh  ia  at  times  used  for 
food,  and  may  be  pnrehaaed  in  the  markets 
of  N'aples  and  Smyrna.  The  Odopus  Bairdii, 
named  by  Professor  Verrill  after  our  distin- 
guished lutaralist,  Professor  Baird,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  deep  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  None  of  these  are  described  as  be- 
ing of  great  size,  though  they  prove  none  the 
less  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  who  finds 
form  and  struotore  rather  than  bulk  the 
chief  features  of  interest  and  study. 

Turning  now  from  this  necessarily  brief 
notice  of  these  three  species,  we  will  direct 
attention  to  certain  recent  statements  regard- 
ing the  gigantic  cuttle-fish  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  found  in  the  waters  about 
Newfoundland.  For  the  most  full  and  satis- 
factory accounts  of  these  sea -monsters,  we 
are  indebted  to  Rer.  Mr.  Harrey,  of  St.  John, 
and  all  reoent  writers  on  the  subject  stand 
ready  to  accord  to  this  gentleman  every  honor 
for  the  zeal  and  labor  he  has  bestowed  in 
obtaining  trostworthy  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  a  paper  on  the  "DeviUFish,"*  which 
appeared  in  the  Joubmal,  January  SI,  16Y4, 
extended  spaoe  was  given  to  Mr.  Harvey's 
observations,  and  espeeially  to  his  graphic 
description  of  on*  of  these  sea-moostera, 
which  Was  eaptured  in  Gonoeptlon  Bay,  near 
Portngal  Oove.  Special  interest  and  impor» 
Unee  are  attached  to  this  specimen,  sbee 
there  waa  actually  secured  and  is  now  pre* 
served  in  the  local  museum  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  monster.  As  it  is  possi- 
ble that  our  readers  may  &U  to  recall  the 
many  facta  r^rding  the  devil-fiab  as  pre- 
sented in  the  paper  mentioned,  and  also  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  treatment  of  ail  natu- 
ral-history subjects  the  preaenee  of  graphic 
illustrations  are  a  great  aid  to  the  written 
word,  we  are  prompted  to  again  notice  Hr. 
Harvey's  description  of  his  prize.  It  appears 
that  two  fishermen,  while  out  in  a  small  boat, 
were  attracted  by  some  object  moving  in  the 
water  near  them.  Their  first  impression  seems 
to  have  been  that  it  was  a  large  sail  or  the 
dibris  of  a  wreek.  The  men  rowed  toward  it, 


and,  when  near  enough,  one  of  tlieiD  itnMV 
it  with  his  gafC  Immediatdy  it  shoved  ligu 
of  life  and  reared  a  parrotjike  betk,  vitli 
which  it  struck  the  bottom  of  the  bortrio- 


An  OctopiM  cnwling. 

loitly.  It  then  shot  out  from  about  its  hnd 
two  huge,  livid  arms,  and  began  to  t«iH 
them  about  the  boat.  One  of  the  men  Oa 
seized  an  axe,  and,  striking  the  aroia  u  tbej 
lay  across  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  lemtd 
them  from  the  body.  The  creatare  tha 
moved  oB^  surrounded  by  an  Inky  cknd, 
which  was  caused  by  the  Section  of  a  Ukk 
fluid.  It  is  one  of  these  arms  that  so*  ii 
preserved  in  alcohol,  and  which  has  been  itr 
scribed  by  Hr.  Harvey  as  fbUowa: 

"It  measured  nineteen  feet,  la  of  i  pik- 
ptnk  color,  and  entirely  C8rttIaginon8,laigli 
and  pliant  as  leatiier,  and  very  strong.  Itii 
but  three  inches  and  a  half  in  oirCBmfsRDee, 
except  toward  the  extremity,  where  it  \nti- 
ens  like  an  oar  to  six  Inches  in  circnnifiercDe^ 
and  then  tapers  to  a  pretty  fine  point  At 
under  surface  of  the  extremity  is  eomd 
with  suckers  to  the  very  point.  Rnt  tbm 
13  a  cluster  of  small  suckers,  with  fine,  iWp 
teeth  round  their  edges,  and  with  a  imd- 
brane  stretched  across  each.  Of  these  tbet 
are  about  seventy.  Then  come  two  ro«  of 
very  large  suckers,  the  movable  diik  of  eid 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  the  cirti- 
Uginoua  ring  not  being  doiticulated.  IltK 
ore  twenty- four  in  nnmber.  After  tboe 
there  is  another  group  of  suckers  vitk  dee- 
ticulated  edges,  similar  to  the  first,^ Vt! 
in  number.  Along  the  under  snrftec  ibint 


Octopul  Bftirdll  (lif*-aiu}. 

fifty  more  small  suokers  are  distingntsbed  it 
intervals,  making  in  all  about  one  bondred 
and  eighty  suckers.  The  men  esUnaietbtt 
they  left  at  least  ten  feet  of  the  ara  atta^ 
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to  the  bodj  of  the  Sah,  ao  that  its  original 
length  must  have  been  thirty-five  feet." 

In  deacribiug  the  bt-eathing-organs,  as  well 
as  those  designed  for  ejecting  the  inky  Suid, 
(be  writer  states  that  connected  with  the 
body  is  a  funnel,  through  which  the  water  is 
ejected  after  the  extraction  of  -its  oxygen  by 
the  breathing-organs.  This  funnel  runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  body.  It  serves  another 
purpose :  when  the  water  is  forcibly  ejected 
by  the  reaction  of  the  surronndiog  mediam, 
tlie  fish  moves  backward  with  great  swiftnesa, 
ffhile  the  forward  mottoa  is  accomplished  by 
the  movements  of  its  tail.  There  la  a  second 
Auinel,  through  which  the  iDkj  fluid  which  It 
■eoretes  ii  qeoted  when  the  oreatare  wiabeB 
to  escape  from  its  pursacrs. 

We  might  add  to  tbis  deaeription  those  of 
many  other  obserrera,  bat  In  bo  doiog  we 
ihoold  be  compelled  to  merelj  retrace  the 
groaod  ao  thorot^lygone  over  by  the  writer 
of  our  former  commoideatiOD.  Should  our 
readers,  however,  find  the  sulyeot  sufficient 
Beieutific  interest  to  command  more  careful 
consideration,  we  would  refer  them  to  the 
above-mentioned  paper;  also  to  the  Ameri- 
can NaiurtdUi  for  January  and  February, 
1875,  and  to  SiUiman^t  Jmtmal  for  February 
and  March  of  the  same  year,  the  latter  being 
extended  and  exhaustive  accounts  of  these 
creatures  fh>m  the  pen  of  Professor  TerrilJ. 


A  ooBnsFoirDBin  of  the  TWBum,  wnting 
from  l^Tginia  OHr,  Nevada,  i^vea  the  follow- 
mg  aoeonnt  of  the  great  flume  tbroagh  which 
timber  is  floated  fVom  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  down  to  the  mills  at  their  base.  This 
flame  is  the  property  of  several  of  the  great 
mining  companies  of  that  region.   It  is  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  and  shaped  like  a  letter  V, 
being  made  of  two-inoh  plank  nailed  together. 
Its  width  across  the  top  is  two  and  one-half 
feet.   "It is  built  wholly  upon  trestle-work 
and  stringers ;  there  is  not  a  cat  in  the  whole 
diatanoe,  and  tiie  grade  is  so  heavy  that  there 
is  little  danger  of  a  jam.   The'  trestle-work  is 
very  substantial,  and  la  undoabtedly  strong 
enough  to  support  a  narrow-gauge  nulway.  It 
mna  over  foot-bills,  through  valleys,  aroond 
mountains,  and  across  oafiona.  In  one  place 
It  ifl  aeventy  feet  high.   The  highest  point  of 
the  flume  from  the  plain  is  three  thousand 
Mvea  hundred  feet,  and  on  an  air-line  f>om 
beginning  to  end  the  diatanoe  is  eight  miles, 
tlie  course  thus  taking  up  seven  miles  in 
twists  and  turns.    The  trestle-work  is  thor- 
oaghlj  braced  longitudinally  and  across,  so 
that  no  break  can  extend  farther  than  a  single 
box,  which  is  sixteen  feet.   All  the  m^n  sup- 
ports, which  are  five  feet  apart,  are  firmly  set 
in  mnd-siUS)  and  the  boxes  or  troughs  rest  in 
braokets  four  ftet  i^art.    Tbese  again  rest 
upon  sttbstantial  stringers.   The  grade  of  the 
flame  is  between  sixteen  hundred  and  two 
tbousand  Aet  from  top  to  bottom— a  distance, 
a*  previously  stated,  of  fifteen  miles.  The 
sharpest  fall  is  three  feet  in  six.   There  are 
two  reservoirs  from  which  the  flume  is  fed: 
oxi«  Ib  eleven  hundred  feet  long,  and  the  other 
six  hundred  feet.    A  ditch  nearly  two  miles 
lon^  takes  the  water  to  the  first  reservoir, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  throe  end  one-quarter 
xniles  to  the  flume  through  a  feeder  capable 
of  osnrying  four  hundred  and  fifty  inches  of 
water.     The  whole  flume  was  built  in  ten 
weeks.    In  that  time  all  the  trestle -work, 
•tTliigers,and  boxes,  were  put  in  place.  About 
two  Inukhred  men  were  employed  on  it  at  one 


time,  being  divided  into  four  gangs.  It  re- 
quired tvro  million  feet  of  lumber,  but  the 
item  which  astonished  me  most  waa  that  there 
were  twenty-eight  tons,  or  flfty-aix  thousand 
pounds,  of  nails  used  in  the  construction  of 
this  flume. " 

OuB  readers  will  recall  the  illustrated  de- 
scription recently  given  in  these  columns  of 
Mr.  Griffith's  plan  for  protecting  the  screws 
of  propellers  by  means  of  an  iron  casing. 
Certain  favorable  results,  obtained  by  the  trial 
of  faer  mifjesty's  steamer  Bruiser,  were  then 
not^ed  and  oommented  upon.  Wo  have  now 
at  hand  stUl  more  f&vorable  acoounts  from  the 
same  quarter,  whloh  juatify  our  acUon  in 
choosing  this  invention  as  the  subject  of  a 
spedal  illvatrated  description.  In  noticing 
the  result  of  these  further  trials,  the  Eng~ 
Uth  Mechanic  states  that  not  only  is  an  in- 
creased speed  obtained,  but  in  addition  the 
vessel  is  more  easily  steered,  and  there-is 
little  or  no  vibration  felt,  while  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  foul  the  screw.  Another  and, 
in  one  sense,  moat  important  fact  was  also  dis- 
covered while  the  Bruiser  was  at  sea — viz., 
that,  when  pitching  in  heavy  seas,  the  engines 
worked  as  smoothly  as  in  fine  weather,  the 
oause  being  attributable  to  to  the  fiiot  that  when 
the  stem  is  lifted  the  casing  holds  a  quuiUty 
of  water  which  offers  sufficient  resistance  to 
the  motion  of  the  propeller  to  prevent  the  en- 
gines racing. 

Wk  have  the  last  news  from  the  Alert  and 
Discovery  which  we  shall  receive  for  many  a 
month.  This  word  comes  by  her  majesty's 
steamship  Valorous,  which  acted  as  consort  to 
the  arctic  ships,  and  parted  with  them  at 
Disco  July  17th.  From  English  sources  we 
learn  that  the  Discovery  will  probaUy  winter 
in  latitude  88*  north,  while  the  Alert  will  push 
on  to  84*  north,  if  possible.  Should  no  land 
he  in  sight  to  tlie  northward  of  Qrinnell  Land, 
Captain  Nares  will  winter  close  in-afaore  and 
endeavor  to  push  northward  the  following 
summer.  But,  should  land  be  sighted  to  the 
north,  the  Alert  will  be  taken  this  fall  to  as 
high  a  latitude  as  possible.  Should  the  ex- 
pedition not  return  before  1877,  a  relief-ship 
will  then  be  dispatched  frxnn  England. 

Dr.  Paui.  JouiT,  in  a  recent  work  on  to- 
baooo  and  absinthe,  gives  the  following  table 
as  showing  the  percentage  of  niootine  to  be 

found  in  tobacco  obt^ned  from  the  several 
sources  indicated :  The  percentage  of  nicotine 
ftoax  tobaccos  of  the  Levant,  Greece,  and  Hun- 
gary, is  0.00 ;  in  those  of  Arabia,  Havana,  and 
Paraguay,  2.00;  Maryland,  2.29;  Alsace,  8.81; 
Pas-de-Culaia,  4.96;  Kentucky,  6.09;  L'lUe- 
et-Yilaine,  S.20;  Nord,  6.58;  Yirginia,  6.S7; 
Lot-et-Garonne,  7.S4 ;  Lot,  7.86. 


yOlTWOSTHT  TBrnaS  QLEAJfBD  BEBB 
Aim  TMBBS. 

WE  find  in  Countess  von  Bothmer's  pict- 
ures of  "  German  Home-Life"  an  ad- 
ditional laterestfng  faet  or  two  in  r^rd  to 

tfae  social  customs  of  the  people : 

Cosmetics,  painta,  and  washes,  auricomoua 
fluids  and  Tyrion  dyes,  have  not  as  yet  en- 
tered into  German  home-life.  But  among  the 
"  upper  ten  "  they  are  as  popular  In  Germany 
aa  elsewhere.  Personal  remarks  are  not,  aa 
with  us,  considered  ill-bred.  On  the  contra- 
ry, they  are  almost  d«  rifftmir.  It  yon  do  not 


admire  loudly  and  openly,  you  will  disappoint 
your  friends ;  nod  they  will  think  their  effect 
is  not  good,  uid  that  ^  theireffurts  have  been 
in  vun.  "KeinI  aber  wie  sohsnl"  says  a 
friend  to  yoa ;  and,  while  you  modestly  reply, 
"  No,  really ;  but  you  are  yourself  chanting," 
the  same  reciprocities  will  be  passing  all 
around  you.  No  lady  hesitates  to  ask  where 
you  got  your  gown,  and  how  much  it  cost  the 
ell.  A  Mend  of  mine  once  traveled  from  the 
Dan  of  the  north  to  the  Beersheba  of  the 
south  in  a  gray-tweed  water-prdof  costitme ; 
and  in  every  railway-carriage  she  entered  dur- 
ing the  journey  she  was  asked  the  price  of  the 
dress,  the  name  of  the  material,  and  whence 
it  came.  With  the  reply,  "  From  England,*' 
the  nn&iling  remark,  "  Das  hab'  ich  mir  schon 
gleich  gedaoht,"  showed  the  appreciative  fiu>* 
ulty  of  the  gentle  quesUonera ;  but  the  price 
outraged  them.  To  spend  saek  a  sum  on  a 
m«»  traveUng-dre8»— on  a  dress  that  waa  to 
keep  yoa  warm,  and  dry,  and  oomfortalile; 
that  was  light,  and  water-tight,  and  almost 
nntearable— seemed  to  than  an  iltogetber  un- 
pardonable extravagance. 

German  women  are  almost  entirely  without 
personal  vanity.  Their  solicitude  about  their 
clothes,  the  time  spent  in  talking  toilet,  has 
its  pathetic  as  well  as  its  twaddling  side.  One 
may  read  beneath  the  talk  of  tags  and  rags, 
of  ohlgnons  and  chiffons,  a  very  real  and  a 
very  punfU  humility.  What  in  our  haste  we 
may  take  for  vanity,  is  just  the  reverse  of  it. 
This  very  anxiety  as  to  appearance,  Uiis  weari- 
some dlaonssioD  of  sumptuary  detdls,  betrays 
a  want  of  self-oonfldenoa,  of  aelf-reUanoe,  al- 
most of  self-respect,  that  at  onee  grieves  and 
depresses  the  outsider.  They  have  no  confi- 
dence in  themaelvea,  no  belief  in  being  able 
to  please  but  by  virtue  of  their  coverings; 
their  dress  must  do  it,  not  they ;  a  German 
girl  would  expect  a  man  to  fall  in  love  with  her, 
if  at  all,  when  she  has  faer  best  gown  on ;  the 
gown  counts  for  so  much  more,  to  her  humble 
mind,  than  the  body  and  the  soul  inside  it. 
The  very  words  Pata,  gtpatsi,  have  an  emi- 
nently displeasing  ring  of  tawdrinesa  about 
them,  suggestive  of  incongruous  frippery  and 
finery. 

Dress  ceases  to  Iw  a  pleasure  when  it  be- 
comes a  aouroe  of  strifts  and  envyinga.  The 
life  of  tiie  ordinary  Oennan  woman  is,  per- 
h^is,  above  all  others,  calculated  to  <Uvel<^ 
that  froulty  for  '*the  inflnitely  little"  whioh 
reduces  existence  to  the  dead-level  of  Philis- 
tinism, and  to  encourage  that  mean,  personal 
estimate  of  things  which  Goethe  inveigba 
against  as  the  Qtm^aiMt  dtt  LAmt.  In  tUs 
spirit  women,  otherwise  really  amiable  and 
estimable,  will  tear  a  toilet  to  tatters,  pry,  in- 
spect, cavil,  and  condemn,  with  a  pertioadty 
worthy  of  a  better  cause  tbrooghont  a  whole 
afternoon, 

Men  in  Germany  are  rarely  seen  out  of  uni- 
form ;  when  they  are,  it  is  greatly  to  their  dis- 
advantage. Tet  such  la  the  inoon^tency  of 
hnnum  nature  that  nothing  affords  a  young 
officer  so  much  delight  as  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  Vorgetdttm,  and  appear  at  a  picnic 
oronanexcursionmeMI.  In  Germany,  where 
every  one  la  a  soldier  flrst  and  a  man  after- 
ward (very  much  afterward),  the  freedtan 
granted  to  our  plungers  and  friskers  to  prome- 
nade along  Piccadilly  or  down  the  shady  side 
of  Pall  Hall  in  garments  eloquent  of  Poole  is 
unknown.  The  most  audacious  of  Moltke's 
heroes  would  scarcely  dare  to  pass  under  the 
nose  of  his  superior  officer  in  non-militoiy 
garments.  Sooth  to  say,  the  travesty  is  not 
telling.  The  yonng  man's  legs,  which  looked 
straight  in  nnifonn,  appear  stiff  now;  his 
waist,  wbleh  is  aooaatuned  to  the  belted 
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Bword,  seems  wantinj?  in  balaaoe  and  oompres- 
sion ;  his  well-squared  shoulders  appear  clam- 
oring for  the  epaulets ;  hia  hand  gropes  for  the 
Birord-hilt ;  he  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
carry  an  umbrella  (that  weapon  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Briton),  and  his  swagger  seems 
iuappropriats  shorn  of  sabre  and  stock.  On 
the  whole,  he  hu  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  ^pM«r  end^moiMM.  The  clothes,  be- 
ing only  taken  out  at  nre  and  distant  inter- 
vals, usually  belong  to  a  paat  fashion,  and, 
being  vom  sarreptitionsly,  with  frequent  glan- 
oings  round  comers  lest  genereU  should  be 
lying  In  amhusli,  with  three  days'  ZimiMrar- 
rett  far  the  youthful  irregularity  of  costume, 
there  is  a  want  of  ease  and  dignity  disastrous 
to  the  effect  of  the  young  man's  (»>Qqueiing 
charms.  He  woe  very  handsome  in  hIa  uni- 
form.  Why  didn't  he  stay  in  it  I 


Thx  last  TimpU  Bar  has  an  article  with 
the  aomewhat  vulgar  title  of  **  Shylook  the 

Jew-«(i,"  in  which  the  writer  attempts  to 
abow  that  Shylook  waa  a  persecuted  man,  and 
the  law  of  the  (kmotis  trial  bad  law  : 

It  has  been  contended  that  Shakespeare 
waa  a  lawyer's  olerk.  If  ao— Hesren  defend 
me  from  such  a  lawyer  as  taught  him  I  The 
doge,  having  all  Venice  to  choose  from  for  an 
assessor  (if  he  wanted  one),  affronts  his  own 
cdty  and  its  bar  by  sending  to  Padua  for  the 
*'  learned  Bellario,"  who,  being  siek,  sends  in 
his  stead  a  young  doctor  from  Borne — in  fact, 
Portia,  disguised.  How,  I  do  hope  there  was 
DO  consultation  between  these  two.  1  would 
rather  suppose,  for  Bellario's  credit  as  a  law- 
yer, that  Portia  forged  that  letter,  and  evolved 
those  miaerable  quibbles,  which  she  pleaded 
afterward,  out  of  her  inward  oonadoosneaa. 
fihe  la  accepted  as  assessor,  and  immediately 
"sits  upon"  the  court — not  in  the  technical 
sense  as  beooming  a  member  herself,  but  in 
the  slang  meaning  of  those  two  words.  She 
aaubs  and  suppresses  it,  instanterl  The  doge 
is  extinguished.  She  states  the  law,  and  how } 
There  ia  do  contest  as  to  the  making  of  the 
bond,  or  its  forfeiture ;  but  this  extraordinary 
principle  is  stated :  A  man  who  is  entitled  to 
cut  a  pound  of  living  flesh  may  not  abed  a 
drop  of  blood,  because  there  is  no  menUon  of 
blood  in  the  bond.  0mm  najortm  {»  w  mi~ 
nortm  oonidntt — the  greater  includes  the  leas — 
saya  a  mixim  of  law  older  than  Venice.  Per- 
mis^on  to  take  a  thing  iovolvea  a  gtant  of  the 
necessary  ways  and  means  to  take  it.  Both 
parties  had  agreed  that  the  flesh  was  to  be 
eut.  It  could  not  be  cut  without  shedding 
blood.  Therefore,  they  had  agreed  (by  pre- 
sumption) to  shed  blood,  if  the  catting  took 
place.  Bat  yon  may  say  there  is  to  be  no  pre- 
sumption :  Shylook  stuck  to  the  letter  of  his 
bond.  Good  I  Then  Shylook  might  have 
turned  the  tables  and  said,  "  The  bond  doea 
not  contain  any  thing  about  Heeding.  Ton 
(Antonio)  have  got  to  yield  me  a  pound  of 
flesh  without  any  blood.  If  yon  choose  to 
bleed,  ao  much  the  worse  for  you."  What 
would  Madame  Asaeaaor  have  had  In  reply  to 
thial  But  ahe  does  notatop  here.  She  aays, 
**  If  thon  takeet  more  or  less  than  a  juat  pound 
.  .  .  thoa  dleat."  Why!  Surely  a  debtor 
may  take  Im  than  his  due.  If  yon  owe  me 
five  shillings,  can  any  power  on  earth  prevent 
me  f^om  accepting  four  and  sixpence  ?  Why, 
before  Portia  comes  in  they  beg  and  pray  Shy- 
lock  to  forego  the  whole  of  hia  penalty!  titus 
admitting  that  he  was  not  without  discretion 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  he  would  press  bis 
remedy.  *'  Take  the  sum  twice  told,"  orgca 
Portia, "  and  bid  me  t«tr  the  bond."  If  lie 


could  give  up  the  whole  of  the  penalty,  he 
could 'oertunly  give  up  a  part.  He  could  have 
taken  half  an  onnce  of  flesh  if  he  pleased,  but 
would  have  had  no  right  to  cut  and  come 
again.  His  remedy  would  have  been  exhaust- 
ed. Ha  was  entitled  to  cut  as  much  as  he 
pleased  leas  than  a  pound.  He  was  entitled 
to  all  the  blood,  bone,  ainew,  fibre,  and  what 
not,  which  that  flesh  contained  as  component 
and  neoaasary  parta  thereof— and  they  jewed 
him  out  of  it. 

Hot  is  this  all  the  bad  law  and  worae  logic 
in  the  case.  After  having  intimidated  Shy- 
lock  out  of  hia  penalty,  they  not  only  refuse 
him  his  principal,  but  decide  that  he  has  in- 
curred the  penalty  of  death  and  loss  of  all  his 
goods,  because,  being  an  alien,  he  has  sought 
the  life  of  a  citizen  of  Venice.  Sought  the 
lifel  There  was  nothing  about  l^e  in  the 
bond.  Be  oonaistent,  most  leamedjudge.  If 
you  preaume  that  catting  a  pound  of  flesh 
neareat  a  man's  heart  inMoUa,  by  necessity, 
his  life— what  about  the  blood  quibble,  thou 
Daniel,  come  to  judgment  1  The  ahedding  of 
blood  la  inndtftiei^  by  neoeasity,  too.  Tou 
wonld  not  let  the  Jew  have,  by  implioation, 
the  blood ;  why,  then,  charge  him  by  implica- 
tion with  the  lifel  Why  spring  this  idea  at 
the  end,  instead  of  the  beginning  of  the  trial, 
if  there  were  any  thing  in  itf  There  was 
nothing  in  it.  Sbylock  had  not,  "  by  direct 
or  indirect  attempt,"  sought  the  life  of  any 
citiaen.  An  "  attempt "  is  an  act — not  a  wish 
or  a  thought — a  something  done,  the  natural 
consequence  of  which  will  be  the  thing  pro- 
hibited. Shylook  never  made  any  such  "  at- 
tempt." They  would  not  let  Aim.  They  beat 
him  out' of  it.  And,  when  he  gave  in,  and 
threw  down  his  knife  in  obe&noe  to  their  bad 
la^,  thoy  turned  round  on  him  and  said,  "  Oh, 
you've  attempted  the  life  of  a  dtiien  I "  The 
poor  doge  cata  in  like  one  of  the  great  unpaid 
of  modem  days,  whose  clerk  has  been  decid- 
ing something  for  him,  and  ia  immediately 
snubbed  by  Portia.  Half  the  Jew's  wealth  is 
forfeited  to  the  state,  and  half  to  Antonio,  who 
never  paid  his  bond,  but  who  gradously  (I) 


mokes  his  share  over  to  the  man  whs  oig^i 
to  be  in  jiul  for  abduction  and  krceoy,  upon 
condition  of  Shylock  becomiog  s  ChriBtiin " 
What  a  curious  estimate  be  must  have  fomed 
of  Christians'  waye  I  If  he  were  the  man  ve 
usually  take  him  to  be,  he  would  have  got 
ohristened  stndghtway,  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  auoh  admirable  dodges  for  d(% 
peo[A«  out  (tf  their  rigbta,  I  do  not  think  It 
did  ao.  I  &noy  be  had  put  stHuetbing  tnj 
where  they  could  not  get  id  it  Astiptedit 
to  Tubal,  or  some  one  npon  tnut.  I  ba^ 
that  he  and  Antonio  went  into  buiintM  to- 
gether when  the  fhsa  had  blown  over,  and  thit 
the  latter  got  rich  out  of  the  sharp  iinrr«f 
luB  sleeping  partner.  How  JeBsica  spent  ill 
her  ill-got  wealth  on  monkeys  and  what  not, 
and  ran  away  with  Gratiano,  is  not  recorded 
in  the  play ;  bat  be  nure  that  was  the  leqoeL 
I  dare  aay  she  went  back  to  her  old  fiithtr  is 
the  end.  and  was  forgiven.  So  goodahitn 
must  have  loved  well.  He  loved  hia  dantb- 
ter— and  his  dacata  too  t  Well,  what  ebc  lud 
he  to  love  I  The  aqnalid  Ghetto  whertis  lit 
waa  foroed  to  Uvet  the  yellow  badge  of  koib 
he  was  compelled  to  wear!  the  fine  fientlema 
who  cnraed  Um  In  their  prosperity  and  cringed 
to  him  in  their  need  t  or  the  fine  ladies  wbo 
made  jastioe  into  a  masquerade,  blew  hot  end 
cold  as  it  suited  them,  and  rained  him!  B«- 
rible  1  for  a  Jew  to  love  money ;  but  quite  ritht 
for  hia  daughter  to  steal  it,  and  f^ve  it  to  Iier 
gentleman  (t)  lover.  Horrible  I  for  a  Jev  to 
contemplate  the  cutting  of  a  pound  of  hmnta 
flesh  in  revenge  for  filthy  outrage ;  bnt  quite 
correct  for  two  gallanta  to  carve  each  other  ill 
over  in  a  dispute  about  the  color  of  t  ladj'i 
eyes !  Had  Sbylock  lived  is  these  daja,  Uh 
strength  of  hia  deposition  would  hare  gatoed 
him  disUnotion.  Nothing  short  of  being  Ani- 
luahop  of  Canterbuiy  or  lord-dianoellor  wooU 
have  been  out  of  his  reach.  Hewenldlim 
earned  the  eternal  gratitude  of  mankind 
carrying  a  bill  for  the  total  suppresuon  of 
street-music,  have  subscribed  largely  to  iD 
aorta  of  charities,  been  made  a  baromt,  nl 
have  <Uad  fhll  of  years  and  honor. 
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OR,    ADVENTURE  S    IN    MOXJN^TJi-lN    B  Y-WAYS.* 

BY  COBISTIAN  BEID. 


CHAPTER  V. 

'  ClUh  thBt  rear  thslr  bauglitT  bead 
Hani  o'er  the  (larkBome  bed, 

Where  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  gny, 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  epra  j ; 
The  trm  to  flnrjr  ere  rice  clang 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branchefl  hnug. 
And  there,  all  Hpllntered  and  oneren, 
The  ehlvered  rocka  aBCend  to  heaTen.*' 


AT  LUNCHEON. 

SYLVIA  carries  lier  point  without  mach 
difficulty.  None  oT  us  are  nverae  to 
taming  our  faces  down  tlie  French  Broad, 
ftDd  Aunt  Uitrkham  ia  specially  pleased  by 
tbe  idea. 

"  It  is  a  good  plan,"  »he  says,  "  because 
we  shall  escape  joining  tbe  Dupont  party. 
That  Madame— what  is  ber  name  f — fatigues 
me  to  death  with  ber  nptnres  and  oonip]i< 
mentfl." 

"  I  think  the  Dapont  party  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  «t  the  bottom  of  the  snggestion,'*  says 
Eric.  **  It  changes  oar  plan  of  traTel  alto- 
fcetber,  but  I  am  not  incooioUble.  I  can 
endnre  any  thing  better  than  trtveling  in  a 
gang,  like  oonvicta." 

**  Tod  are  t«7  fellcitoas  in  your  com- 

*  OoaUmed  from  JomouL  of  October  S,  lern. 


parlsons,"  says  Charley.  **  I  doabt  whether 
we  shall  get  rid  of 'Dnpont,  howeTer.  He  is 
no  desperate  that  I  think  he  win  leave  bis 
own  party  to  join  ours." 

"  Perhaps  yoa  will  exchange  with  him," 
says  Sylvia.  **  I  can't  ima^ne  how  yoa  will 
support  life  without  Adile." 

"  It  will  be  difficult,  no  doubt,"  says  Cfaar- 
ley,  serenely,  "  but  in  trareling,  as  in  poli- 
tics, it  is  best  to  stand  by  one's  party.  If 
Dupont  joins  us,  I  shall  not  greatly  objecL 
He  is  a  d^^ree  or  two  better  than  that  fdlow 
Lanier." 

The  gentleman  designated  in  this  com- 
plimentary msDDer,  meanwhile  makes  bis 
arrangements  to  join  us.  But,  when  we  are 
in  readiness  to  start,  one  of  thoeo  unavoid- 
able misfortunes  that  sometimes  befall  sum- 
mer travelers  occurs  —  the  rainy  Eeason  in 
August  begins.  For  three  days  it  raina  stead- 
ily— Aabeville  appearii^  the  while  depress- 
ingly  dirty  and  dull — and 
it  is  only  on  tbe  fnnrth 
day  that  tbe  clouds  dis- 
perse a  littie,  tbe  car- 
riages are  ordwed,  and 
we  prepare  to  set  forth. 

The  order  of  our  going 
is  soon  arranged.  Syl- 
via, Charley,  and  Hr.  La- 
nier, are  on  horseback ; 
Aunt  Uarkham,  Rupert, 
and  I,  together  with  John, 
fill  the  phaeton;  Eric— 
who  cannot  endure  that 
any  one  else  should  hold 
the  reins  while  be  sits 
by — drives  tbe  "jersey," 
which  serves  as  a  bag- 
gage -  wagon,  with  Har- 
rison (its  nominal  driver) 
by  his  aide. 

"  So  you  _  bave  lent 
Charley  your  horse  ?  "  I 
say  to  himjust  before  we 
start.  "It  is  more  than 
he  deserves  after  havins 
refused  tobringblsown." 

"  I  thought  it  wonld 
be  too  croel  to  sentence 
the  poor  fellow  to  tbe 
carriage,  with  Laaler  by 
Sylvia's  side,"  be  an- 
swers, "but,  of  coursp, 
we  irili  vary  onr  modes 


of  travel.  If  it  does  not  ndn,  I  shall  iDvite 
you  to  share  my  aeat  in  the  ba^age-wogon, 
by  way  of  reli^  from  tbe  carriage." 

The  clouds,  however,  are  determined  that 
this  pleasure  shall  be  indefinitely  deferred. 
As  we  drive  down  the  long,  muddy  hill  that 
leads  oat  of  Asheville,  we  observe  that  they 
hang  low  on  the  mountains — always  a  threat- 
ening sign  —  and,  before  we  have  traveled 
three  miles,  a  white  rain  is  upon  uf.  Vuch 
to  her  disgust,  Sylvia  is  forced  to  enter  tbe 
carriage,  while  Rupert  mounts  her  horse ; 
there  is  a  general  enveloping  in  water-proof 
cloaks  and  coats,  a  consultation  as  to  whether 
we  shall  turn  back,  a  unanimous  vote  to  go 
on,  and  a  resolute  setting  forward  in  the 
teeth  of  the  storm.  It  does  not  last  very 
long ;  then  there  is  a  Hlight  interlude :  tbe 
clouds  cease  to  rain,  though  tbey  still  cur- 
t^n  the  sky  in  watery  grayne^s.  We  are  by 
this  time  immediately  on  the  banks  of  the 
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river,  roUowing  that  famotu  "  Bnnoombe 
tumpilce  "  wfalch  for  fifty  years  was  the  great 
highway  of  trtvel  between  Korth  Carolioa 
and  the  Southwestern  States.  Originally  an 
Indian  trail,  it  has  been  and  still  retnaina  the 
most  piotaresque  road  in  the  mountains.  The 
fall  of  the  rirer  from  Asherille  tp  the  Warm 
Springs  —  a  distance  of  tfalrty-slz  miles — is 
seven  hundred  feet,  from  which  the  rapidity 
of  its  onrrent  my  be  eoDceived,  and  the 
height  of  the  hills  that  orersbadow  it  As 
the  gorge  deepens  they  tower  higher  and  yet 
higher,  these  beautiTal  mountains,  sometimes 
round  and  swelling,  at  other  timea  broken 
into  cliff-like  escarpments,  with  great  masses 
of  rock  overhanging  the  narrow  pass,  and 
tropical  verdure  feathering  every  ledge  and 
point.  What  studies  of  form  and  color  are 
here  for  a  fature  generatiou  of  artists,  no 
words  can  fitly  say.  The  road,  as  it  stretches 
1>efore  ub,  is  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten. 
On  one  aide  the  whirling,  tumuItuouB  river 
leaps  and  races  over  the  rocks  that  strew  its 
channel;  on  the  other  steep  hill-aides  hang, 
dark  with  shade,  green  with  ferns,  damp  with 
trickling  streams.  The  road  tarns,  and  lo  I 
there  is  a  fairy  glen,  down  wlilch  a  white  cas- 
cade comes  leaping  over  Its  rocks  "  to  Jdn 
the  brimming  river,"  or  a  narrow  stretch  of 
valley,  planted  generally  in  tall,  mstllng  corn. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  eqjoy  this  charm- 
ing beauty  with  any  satisftctiim  to  ourselves 
very  long.  The  oloods  gather  again,  the  ridn 
b^tns  once  more— this  time  wltii  a  steady, 
settled  persistence,  that  gives  do  hope  of 
abatement;  and  presently  Rupert  rides  up  to 
the  aide  of  tiie  ouriage. 

**  Brother  Eric  says  we  shall  have  to  stop 
at  Alexander's.  He  declares  it  is  impossible 
to  go  on  to  the  Springs  in  such  weather  as 
this.  It  is  disagreeable  to  ns,  and  hard  on 
the  horses." 

"  What  a  bore  ! "  sayn  Sylvia.  "  Alexan- 
der's  is  no  doubt  a  very  pleasant  place,  but 
when  one  starts  with  an  object  in  view,  one 
likes  to  attain  it  What  must  be,  must  be, 
however.  We  should  certainly  see  little  of 
the  gorge  in  this  deluge." 

Consequently  we  make  our  first  halt  at 
Alexander's,  len  miles  below  Asheville.  No 
house  of  its  kind  is  more  widely  known,  or 
more  deservedly  popniar,  than  this  delight- 
ful hostelry.  One  secret  of  its  charm  is  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  oo  aping  of  the  modem 
hotel  about  it  Nothing  can  be  more  quaint, 
more  old-fashioned,  more  comfortable,  and 
thoroughly  nnpretentio'is,  than  alt  its  ar- 
rangements. A  i^easant  farm-house  on  a 
Iw^  sosle,  with  a  post^ffloe  and  bowling- 
alley  in  front,  a  bridge  crossing  the  river, 
and  high,  green  hills  rising  abruptly  around 
— this  is  Alexander's,  Of  the  comfort  of  its 
lodging,  the  excellence  of  its  table,  thousands 
of  travelers  can  speak.  WiUial  it  is  a  dreamy, 
restftil  place,  where  even  the  racing  river 
grows  tranquil,  and,  shut  in  by  the  great 
hills,  one  feels  as  if  one  might  enjoy  that  re- 
pose of  mind  and  body  which  is  rare  in  tliis 
feverish  age. 

We  find  the  house,  as  usual,  full  of  guests 
— so  full  that  Ur.  Alexander  demurs  about 
receiving  us;  but,  moved  to  compassion  by 
the  lowering  skies  and  our  drenched  condi- 
tion, finally  agrees  to  stretch  a  point  and  take 


us  in.  This  is  something  for  which  to  be 
grateful,  since  there  is  no  cessation  in  the 
steady  down-pour  fw  Uie  rest  of  the  day. 
The  river — usually  green  as  Niagara— sweeps 
by,  a  turbid  fiood,  and  wght-seelng  is  utterly 
out  of  the  qaeatton.  We  play  whist  on  the 
vine-draped  piazza,  go  over  to  the  bowling- 
alley  under  umbrellas,  grow  friendly  with  all 
the  inmates  of  the  house,  study  maps,  and 
learn  all  about  the  great  floods  of  the  past 
spring. 

"  Almost  all  the  bridges  in  this  part  of 
the  country  were  swept  awa.y,"  says  Hr. 
Alexander.  *'  The  bridge  over  Laurel  went 
— you  ford  the  river  now — and  the  bridge  at 
the  Warm  Springs  over  the  French  Broad." 

"  Do  we  ford  there  ?  "  asks  Aunt  Uark- 
hs.m,  terrified  at  such  a  prospect 

"  No,  there  is  a  ferry." 

*'  One  of  the  most  inconvenient  modes 
that  ever  was  devised  for  crossing  a  atream," 
says  Eric. 

"  I  don't  think  we  are  likely  to  cross  any 
streams  in  any  manner  very  soon/'  says 
Charley.  "  The  clouds  look  as  if  they  had 
settled  steadily  to  business,  and  meant  to 
rain  for  a  week." 

TUs  is  depressingly  tru^  yet,  as  we  sit 
on  the  piazsa  late  in  the  afternoon,  there  ia  a 
sUf^t  iudioation  of  breaking  ftway.  The 
rain  *'  holds  up,'*  as  country  people  say ;  a 
glow  of  some  funt,  indesorilNtble  kind  be- 
gins to  light  np  the  vapory  heavens  and  tur- 
bid riverstretch.  When  we  come  out  from 
tea  the  scene  has  become  beautiful.  Far 
down  the  river  a  primrose  tint  in  the  west 
shines  through  the  green  foliage,  and  the 
clouds  are  rolling  away  from  the  eastern 
heavens.  Every  thing  is  dripping  with  moist- 
ure; but,  equipping  ourselves  with  waters 
proofs  and  overshoes,  we  go  out  on  the 
bridge.  It  is  impossible  to  deaoribe  the 
fresh  loveliness  of  the  scene  as  we  stand  with 
the  turbulent,  swollen  river  fiowtng  under- 
neath in  long,  swirling  ripples,  and  watch  the 
light  die  out  of  that  portion  of  the  west  which 
we  see  through  the  river-^ap.  The  clouds 
change  their  shapes  and  aspects  momently — 
now  watery  gray,  as  they  have  been  all  day, 
now  white  as  snow-drifts  against  a  dark-blue 
sky.  Solemn  and  stately  the  great  hills  in- 
close us,  with  their  aspect  of  eternal,  melan* 
choly  calm,  and  from  all  the  defiles  white 
mists  are  rising. 

Something  In  the  picture  touches  Sylvia. 
She  turns  from  Balpb  Iianier  to  where  Ohar* 
ley  stands  leaning  over  tiie  wet  railing  and 
whlfltling  softly;  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm: 

"  ToH  told  me  first  aboqt  the  French 
Broad,^*  she  says,  "  but  I  did  not  fkncy  it 
was  half  so  beaotifVd  as  this." 

"As  this  I"  repeats  Ohariey.  "Why, 

this  is  nothing.  The  grandeur  of  the  gorge 
does  not  begin  until  four  or  five  miles  below 
here." 

"Well,"  she  says,  with  a  laugh,  "it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  something  better  is 
coming — but  this  is  good  enough.  Charley, 
that  looks  like  a  very  pleasant  road  along 
the  river-bank  yonder.  Can  we  not  walk  a 
Utile  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  anawers  Charley,  with  an 
alacrity  he  would  not  be  likely  to  dlspby  if 


any  one  else'  made  the  same  suggestion. 
"  Youll  find  it  rather  damp,  hat  if  yoa  htra 
on  overshoes — ^" 

"  Oh,  yes,  overshoes  and  a  watct-pnof. 
Come  I  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  bmiit 
to  phty  whist  and  be  bullied  by  eferybody 
round  the  table  fbr  not  leading  trumps." 

She  takes  his  arm,  and  they  start,  bit 
Ur.  Lanier  in  his  anxiety  cannot  fotbeu  en- 
tering a  protest 

"  Ton  are  surely  not  going  to  walk  on  the 
side  of  the  river.  Hiss  Korwood,"  he  sajL 
"  Tou've  no  idea  bow  wet  it  is— jou  will  eo- 
tainly  take  cold.— Kenyon,  this  is  very  ia- 
prudent — " 

"  Very  good  of  you  to  coaaider  mj 
health,"  says  Charley.  "lam  afraid Im^ 
take  a  sore-throat,  or  something  of  the  kind; 
but  when  a  lady  gives  an  invitation,  700 
know  it  is  impossible  to  refuse." 

"Aunt  Uarkham  will  take  mj  bud  tt 
whist,  Hr.  Lanier,"  says  Sytria's  gay,  mis- 
chievous voice.  Then  they  wnlk  a«aj,ud 
we  soou  see  their  figures  strolling  akmgilH 
winding  road  by  the  river-bank. 

Eric  lajighs  at  the  vexed  expresdoo  which, 
even  In  the  lUm  light,  we  see  on  Hr.  IadIo'i 
ikce  as  he  watches  them. 

**  Give  her  line,  Balph,"  he  says,  good- 
naturedly.  "A  fish  like  that  is  notluM 
at  once — ^If,  indeed,  you  are  lucky  to 
land  her  at  all." 

"  I  aonetimea  think,  by  Jove,  titst  I  nenr 
sliall,"  says  Hr.  Lanier,  with  emphasis.  "Out 
minute  she  is  as  kind  and  gracious  as  could 
possibly  be  desired;  the  next  sbethruilsi 
fellow  off  at  arm's  length.  I  don't  pretesd 
to  understand  such  women." 

"  They  don't  generally  intend  Uiat  jon 
should  understand  them,"  says  Eric,  qnietlj. 

After  this  we  return  to  the  house  and 
play  another  game  of  whist— Aunt  Harkhua 
taking  Sylvia's  hand,  and  catling  Hr.  Lanier 
shaiply  to  account  for  all  the  blunders  «hieli 
he  makes,  and  which  owe  their  origin  lo  1 
distracted  mind.  Whist-players  koov  vbit 
concentration  of  thought  this  game  demudi, 
and  poor  Mr.  Lanier's  thoughts  are  follow- 
ing  Sylvia  up  and  down  the  wet  river-side. 

She  comes  in  late,  with  wet  boots  and 
draggled  skirts,  but  a  pretty  flush  on  bv 
cheeks  and  light  in  her  eyes.  "  We  bafe 
been  watching  the  moon  rise,"  she  hastens 
to  assure  Aunt  Harkham.  "  There  Is  a  bkf 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  theiiver, 
which  is  pertectly  lovely. — ^Are  my  feet  wet! 
Well,  yes— slightly  so,  but  I  am  going  to  be^ 
so  it  does  not  matter.  Good-ni^t" 

"One  moment.  Hiss  Sylvia  1"  cries  lb. 
Lanier,  springiug  after  her;  but  she  fiiO 
away  with  a  laugh  and  is  gone. 

The  first  soond  I  bear  next  morohig  is 
that  of  rain  hearily  falling,  but  by  brcakhit- 
time  a  few  faint  gleams  of  sunshine  have  ap- 
peared, and  after  breakfast  we  decide  to  o^ 
der  the  carriages  and  make  another  eSurt 
to  reach  the  Warm  Springs.  Half  a  do*" 
amateur  weather-prophets  assure  us  that  it 
will  be  a  clear  day.  "  The  mists  are  risisf. 
the  clouds  are  breaking,"  they  say.  "By 
twelve  o'clock  you  will  have  as  much  son  as 
yon  want,  aud  perhaps  a  little  more." 

Cheered  by  these  assurances  we  start 
Eric  and  I  In  the  wagon  lead  the  way,  ths 
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cirriage  and  faonemen  follow.  Bat  for  the 
beaTineBB  of  the  road  tfae  day  woald  be  de* 
KgfatfU — a  perfeot  day  for  traveling.  Light 
veils  of  cloud  obscure  the  sud,  though  now 
and  then  a  burst  of  sanlight  breaks  forth  and 
lights  up  the  world  with  splendor.  Three 
or  four  miles  below  Alexander's  we  enter  on 
that  part  of  the  road  which  leads  below  the 
diffs.  They  rise  over  our  heads  hundreds 
of  feet,  these  beautiful,  majestic  heights, 
broken  ledges  and  masses  of  rock,  in  every 
interstice  of  which  great  pines  grow,  and 
thickets  of  rhododendron  SouriBh.  In  the 
dark  shade,  ferns,  flowers,  and  roosses  abound, 
together  with  trees  of  every  variety,  while 
down  the  hill-sides  and  over  the  rocks  count- 
leP8  streams  come  leaping  in  foam  and  spray. 

We  make  alow  progreaa  here.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  pause  and  Hnger  at  every 
llep.  The  road,  flecked  irith  shadows, 
itretchei  before  as,  boanded  on  one  side  by 
the  tomultaouB  river,  over^adowed  on  the 
other  by  these  htexpresslbly  {dcturesque  ei- 
oarpmenta.  Sylvia  descends  from  her  horse, 
and,  looping  op  her  habit,  climbs  the  rocks 
vith  almost  childlike  delight  — followed  by 
her  two  attendants,  who  do  not  probably  en- 
joy the  scrambling  so  maoh.  Tet  a  change 
has  evidently  come  over  Charley.  Despite 
his  iodolence  he  has  a  genuine  love  of  Na- 
ture, and  it  begins  to  assert  itself  Lanier, 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  plainly  content 
to  sit  on  his  horse  and  say,  "Really,  YVtj 
beautifal  [ " 

"How  little  idea  most  people  have  of 
the  grandeur  of  this  country ! "  says  Eric. 
"The  pass  of  the  Trosaobs  is  nothing  to 
this  goi^  of  the  French  Broad  —  yet  com- 
pare the  renown  of  the  one  with  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  other." 

"  Tet  the  scenery  of  the  French  Broad 
k  tame  compared  to  some  that  is  to  be  found 
in  these  mountains — and  which  Is  absolately 
unknown,"  says  Charley. 

"Tame I**  repeats  Sylvia.  "Arc we  al- 
ways to  remain  below  in  the  scale  of  com- 
parison r  %all  we  never  see  any  thingirliich 
has  the  distinction  of  being  superlative  ?  " 

"  Tes,  yon  wifl  stand  on  the  Black  Hoan- 
taitt  and  you  will  see  Hickory-Nut  Gap,"  Eric 
answers.  *'  Those  two  things  are  anperlalive." 

Since  the  day  is  wearing  on,  we  cannot 
linger  so  loi^  as  we  should  like.  Though 
oor  road  is  bounded  by  the  narrow  walls  of 
the  gorge  through  which  the  river  forces  its 
way,  there  is  no  monotony  in  the  scenery. 
Every  curve  of  the  winding  stream  gives  ua 
a  picture  of  new  beauty — a  picture  essential- 
ly unlike  any  that  we  have  seen  beFore.  As 
we  advance,  the  mountains  on  each  side  rise 
higher,  the  stream  grows  wilder,  the  maSHcs 
of  rock  which  strew  its  channel  are  larger, 
sometimes  piled  in  fantastic  shapes  with  the 
water  surging  aronod  and  boiling  under  them, 
or  forming  islands  covered  with  greenness. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  day  the  aon 
shines  ont  hotly — making  onr  noonday  rest, 
while  we  cat  onr  luncheon,  very  pleasant.  It 
is  while  we  ore  engaged  in  this  manner,  acat- 
tNcd  over  the  rocks  by  the  river-bank,  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  that  to  onr  surprise 
the  stage,  which  we  expected  to  meet  mach 
later  in  the  day,  comes  driving  past.  Two 
at  three  voices  hail  the  driver : 


"Halloa I — from  the  Warm  Spriuf^s  al- 
ready!" 

IMver:  "  Haven't  been  to  the  Springs  to- 
day— couldn't  cross  Laurel  yesterday  even- 
ing." 

"  Is  it  too  high  for  fording?  " 
"  Much  too  high." 

"  Do  you  tbink  it  is  down  by  this  time  f  " 

"  Can't  tell— maybe." 

Then  the  lumbering  vehicle  rattles  on,  and 
we  look  at  each  other. 

"  By  George !  here's  a  promising  state 
of  affairs  ! "  says  Mr.  Lanier,  twisting  the 
ends  of  bis  black  mustache. 

"  I've  had  my  doubts  about  Laurel  from 
the  first,"  says  Charley,  taking  another  sand- 
wich. '*  It's  a  dangerous-looking  stream  even 
at  low  water." 

"  0  Eric,"  cries  Aunt  Uarkham,  with  per- 
turbation on  her  countenance,  "let  us  go 
back  to  Alexander's." 

"  Tm  opposed  to  turning  hack,"  says  Ru- 
pert, who  ie  balanchig  himself  In  a  preca- 
rious manner  on  a  tree  vhich  haI^^  orer  the 
water.  "  If  we  can't  cross  Laurel,  wc  can 
camp  out." 

"  Well  said,  Hupert ! "  cries  Sylvia.  "  I 
have  always  desired  two  things  ardently — to 
camp  out  all  nigbt,  and  to  be  lost  in  the 
mountains.  If  we  can  compass  the  first,  I 
shall  have  hopes  of  the  last," 

"  Sylvia,  how  can  yoit  talk  so  foolishly  I  " 
says  Aunt  Haricham. — "  Eric,  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  f  " 

"To  go  on,  mother,"  answers  Eric. 
"  These  mountain-streams  run  down  as  fast 
08  they  rise.  We  oan't  reach  Laurel  before 
late  afternoon,  and  it  will  be  low  enough  to 
cross  by  that  time." 

Two  things  which  are  very  essential  in  a 
leader  Eric  possesses— coolnees  and  resolu- 
tion. Many  men  under  such  circumstances 
would  say  to  the  party, "  What  shall  wc  do  f  " 
and  endless  dlsetusion  would  be  the  result. 
Erie  ^ply  announces  what  he  means  to  do, 
and  even  Aunt  Hai&ham  submits.  "  Tou'll 
promise  that  If  there  is  any  danger  yon  won't 
take  ns  in!"  she  says;  and,  when  be  says,  "I 
promise  that  most  positively,"  she  is  content 

Our  luncheon  over,  we  start  again.  A 
few  miles  brings  us  to  Marshall,  the  seat  of 
Hedison  County.  A  more  singularly-located 
village  cannot  well  be  imagined.  It  is  situ- 
ated immediately  on  the  river,  In  a  valley  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with 
sheer,  steep  hills  rising  abruptly  behind,  and 
the  river  in  front. 

"  The  streams  in  this  part  of  the  country 
cannot  rise  like  ours,"  I  soy  to  Eric,  "  or  else 
Harsbatl  would  be  submerged  twice  a  year  at 
least.  Think  of  the  Yadkin,  that  rose  Ust 
spring  forty  feet  I  " 

"  The  French  Broad  never  rises  like  that," 
he  answers ;  "  it  runs  off  too  rapidly.  A 
bridge  has  been  swept  away  here,  but  I  doubt 
if  the  river  came  up  to  the  town.  We'll  ask." 

We  do  ask,  and  are  told  that  it  came  up 
to  the  flrst  row  of  houses^-about  ten  feel 
above  Its  usual  level— 4iut  rose  no  farther. 
The  bridge  went  like  a  thread,  and  a  pretty, 
cultivated  Island  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  was  entirely  overflowed.  We  try  to 
obtain  some  information  about  Laurel  here, 
bnt  nobody  knows  any  thing.   As  we  drive 


out  of  the  town,  a  darkly-threatening  cloud  is 
hau^i^  over  the  mountidns,  and  we  bear 
"  sounds  of  thunder  afar."  We  pause  at  the 
toll-gate,  where  a  woman  comes  out  to  re- 
ceive the  toll,  superintended  by  a  cadaverous- 
looking  man,  evidently  ill  with  fever,  who  is 
lying  ou  a  mattress  in  on  upper  piazza.  Of 
him,  also,  we  solicit  information  of  Laurel. 

"I  haven't  seen  nobody  from  there  to- 
doy,"  he  responds,  "  but  the  stage  came  back 
last  niglit  without  crossing.  If  it  hasn't 
rained  any  more  on  the  head-waters,  the  riyer 
may  be  down  by  this  time.  There's  an  old 
man  living  there  that'll  show  you  the  ford. 
Traveliu'  lur!  " 

"  Down  to  the  Springs,"  answers  Eric, 
touching  the  horses ;  and  on  we  go. 

Just  below  Harshall  the  river  makes  a 
magnificent  curre,  sweeping  with  a  bold  and 
beantiful  stretch  around  (he  base  of  the 
wooded  cliffs  tliat  rise  abruptly  from  its  ve^e, 
and  from  this  point  the  grandeur  of  Uie  gorge 
is  unmatched,  and  absolutely  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  Scenes  grow  wilder  with  every 
mile.  Our  ears  are  filled  with  the  roar  of 
the  tumultuous  river  that  lashes  itself  lo  Airy 
among  the  rocks  of  every  conceivable  form 
that  seem  trying  to  bar  its  way.  Huch  of 
tl^  road  is  made  in  the  bed  of  tfae  stream, 
and,  as  we  wind  around  the  cliffs  that  jut 
ont  here  and  there,  it  is  always  with  the  de- 
vout hope  that  we  may  not  come  face  to  face 
with  some  other  vehicle.  Insuch  a  case  it  is 
impossible  to  see  what  either  party  would  or 
could  do.  We  are  spared  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  however,  and  so  we  go  on,  feeling  as  if 
we  were  leaving  civilization  altogether  behind, 
and  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart 
of  primeval  Nature.  The  fact  that  we  meet 
no  travelers  strikes  us. 

"  I  am  afraid  Laurel  i»  up,"  Eric  says, 
doubtfully,  "  else  we  should  liove  met  some- 
body from  beyond  there." 

One  feature  of  the  day's  travel  also  im- 


FISHERMEN. 

presses  us — the  number  of  people  who  ore 
engaged  in  fishing.  At  least  once  in  the 
course  Of  every  half  mile  we  pass  a  group  of 
men  and  beys  employed  In  this  manner.  Onr 
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oarioait;  is  roused  at  Ust.  Why  should  the 
whol«  population  or  tbe  French  Broad  be  de- 
TOting  themstilves  to  fisfalDg  on  this  spooial 
dayf  We  ask  two  or  three,  but  receiTe  little 
satisfaction.  Uniess  approached  with  some 
tact,  your  mountaineer  apt  to  prore  sulky 
and  nou-committal. 

The  road  is  ao  rough  and  so  muddy  that 
it  is  impossible  to  trarel  fast,  and  the  after- 
noon ts  more  than  halt'  gone  before  we  bear 
that  we  are  nine  miles  from  Laurel,  of  the 
state  of  which  we  hare  not  yet  recelred  any 
definite  information. 

"Eric,"  says  Charley,  riding  up  to  the 
side  of  the  phaeton  which  Eric  Is  dririiig, 
"I  hare  grare  doubts  about  that  river  ahead 
of  as.  If  we  can't  cross  it,  where  do  yon 
propose  to  spend  tbe  night  ?  There  b  not  a 
tolerable  place  between  tbe  Springs  and  Alex- 
ander's." 

"  We  can  camp  oat,"  says  Sylvia,  riding 
ap  on  the  other  dde.— "  Eric,  pray  let  us  do 
that.— ^nnt  Markliam,  woaldn't  yoa  rather 
sleep  la  the  carriage  than  in  snch  houses  as 
we  have  passed  f  " 

"IthinklBhoaM,'*sa7S  Aunt  Karkham, 
"  but  I  would  rather  cross  Laurel  than  do 
either." 

Charley  shakes  his  bead  as  he  falls  back. 
He  is  plainly  not  sanguine  about  Laurel.  The 
case  is  desperate  now,  however  ■,  it  la  too  far 
to  go  bnok — we  must  go  on.  Tvo  or  three 
showers  have  passed  over  us,  bat  we  are  in- 
ured to  wettings  by  this  time,  and  do  not 
mind  them;  massed  olouda  are  before  and 
behind,  but  we  scarcely  glance  at  them.  On 
we  drive  for  three  miles  farther,  rugged  cliffs 
hanpng  over  as,  a  rocky  road  below,  the 
nulling  river  by  our  side.  Every  thing 
aroand  is  so  wild  that  anconsoiously  our  spir- 
its begin  to  fail  a  little.  What  if  Laurel 
Bhoaid  be  up  I  where  and  how  shall  we  spend 
the  night? 

"  I  think  there  is  a  storm  ooming  over, 
Erie,"  says  Aunt  MarkhaKa,  presently,  from 
the  ^Mxk.  of  the  phaeton.  *'  Had  we  not  bet- 
ter pat  ap  the      f  " 

Brie  turns,  partly  to  look  at  tlie  clouds, 
partly  to  assist  in  pulling  ap  tbe  top.  In 
doing  BO,  he  fails  to  aroid  one  of  tbe  rooks 
of  which  the  road  Is  full.  Crash  against  it 
goes  tbe  phaeton-wheel,  there  is  a  loud  snap 
under  oar  feet,  and,  as  Eric  pulls  up  the 
horses,  he  says  : 

"  By  Oeorge,  there  goes  a  spring  I " 

Tbe  equextrians  are  lingering  in  the  rear, 
but,  seeing  oar  abrupt  bait,  Charley  comes 
ap  at  a  canter. 

"  Ride  on  and  stop  those  fellows  in  front," 
says  Eric,  as  he  comes  abreast  of  us,  "  and 
tell  John  to  bring  a  rope  here. — I  am  sorry 
to  say  you  must  all  get  out  of  the  carriage. 
—Rupert,  come  and  unharness  the  horses." 

We  alight,  and  Aunt  Htrkham  seats  her- 
self on  a  rock  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
uance  that  might  move  a  statue  to  amuse- 
ment Biagost,  despair,  consternation,  un- 
utterable resigoalion  to  any  thing  tliat  may 
occur — all  this  ii  so  plainly  visible  on  her 
face  that  I  go  to  the  river-bank — about  two 
feet  dlstan^to  enjoy  a  private  laugh. 

Ifeanwhile,  Sylvia  and  her  escort  appear 
on  the  scene. 

"  Spring  broken?  "  says  Mr.  Lanier,  look- 


ing almost  as  much  concerned  as  Aunt  Hark- 
ham.    "  What  luck  I " 

"  Pve  Jieen  'feard  of  that  spring  all  along, 
Haas  Eric,"  says  John,  coming  ap  with  a 
coil  of  rope  over  his  shoulder. 

*'  Well,  the  worst  has  come,"  says  Eric, 
"  ao  now  let  us  go  to  work  aud  remedy  it. — 
Charley,  lend  n  hand  here." 

While  Rupert  holds  the  horses — which 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  carriage  —  and 
Eric,  Charley,  and  John,  bandage  the  broken 
spring,  Hr.  Lanier  sits  on  bis  horse  and  con- 
templatively pulls  his  mustache.  He  is  evi- 
dently of  the  opinion  that  misfortune  has 
marked  us  for  its  own,  and  that  traveling  on 
the  French  Broad  has  its  disadvantages. 

Suddenly  Aunt  Harkham  extends  her 
band  like  a  tragedy-queen,  and  points  up  tbe 
river. 

"  The  rain  is  coming,"  she  says.  «  Will 
somebody  bring  me  a  water-proof  f  " 

Hr.  lAnier  springs  from  his  horse,  and 
goes  in  search  of  this  garment— not  an  in. 
atant  too -soon.  We  have  scarcely  Ume  to 
envelop  ourselves  before  the  run  is  upon  us. 
There  comes  a  blaze  of  lightning,  a  volleying 
peat  of  thunder,  then  the  clouds  empty  them* 
selves  in  a  white,  blinding  sheet  that  almost 
takes  away  our  breath,  ud  promises  to  soak 
us  to  the  skin. 

"  0  Alice,  isn't  this  dreadful  f  "  says  Syl- 
via, whose  taste  for  adventure  begins  to  be  a 
little  damped.  As  for  Aunt  Uarkbam,  she 
thinks  that  forbearance  has  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue,  and  she  cries  tbat  she  most  and  will 
get  into  the  carriage. 

"  I  eanncrf  sit  here  in  a  pool  of  water  I " 
she  says.  "  Eric,  I  shall  take  my  death  of 
cold — I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  We'll  be  ready  for  yon  in  a  minute, 
mother,"  says  Eric,  working  like  A  Trtjan. 

In  tbe  midst  of  all  this,  a  horseman  un- 
expectedly appears,  riding  around  a  eliff  just 
ahead  of  ns,  where  the  river  makes  a  bend. 
He  panseft— utturally  surprised  at  tbe  seene 
before  him.  It  is  by  do  means  common  to 
find  parties  of  our  description  on  tbe  French 
Broad  in  a  pouring  ralo.  Wt  bail  bim  with 
our  usual  question : 

"  Can  yon  tell  us  bow  far  we  are  from 
Uurel?" 

"  Four  miles,"  be  answers,  storing  hard- 
er.  "  Brokm  a  spring?  " 

"  Yea.    Is  Laurel  up  ?  " 

"Pretty  high.  Tou  are  not  thinking 
about  crossing  it  ?  " 

"We  are  thinking  exactly  that,"  says 
Eric,  turning  round,  *'  if  the  Stream  isn't  too 
high.    Have  ytn*  crossed  it  ?  " 

"  No — it's,  beyond  crossing,  except  in  a 
canoe.  "Fm  just  from  there,  though.  I 
live  on  Laurel,  five  miles  from  the  mouth. 
The  river  has  been  past  fording  for  five  days. 
It  is  running  eight  or  ton  feet  de^  now,  and 
will  swim  a  horse." 

By  Jove ! "  says  Hr.  Lanier.  Nobody 
else  utters  a  word.  We  are  all  stunned,  aud 
we  gaze  at  the  messenger  of  evil  tidings  with 
a  mixture  of  indignation  and  appeal. 

"  It  can't  bel"  eriea  Sylvia,  entreatingly. 
"  Tbey  say  mountidn-streams  ran  down  very 
fast— oh,  don't  you  think  ne  might  cross  It  if 
we  went  on  ?  " 

The  new-oomer — ^wbo  in  fbee  and  manner 


is  more  decided  and  intelligent  titan  anj  oth. 
er  native  of  the  region  we  have  met— gluuM 
at  her,  and  then  points  to  tbe  toa^g,  torbu. 
lent  current  of  the  French  Broad. 

"  Tou  could  just  as  soon  drive  to  thit 
rock  yonder,"  he  says,  indicatbg  a  black, 
jagged  point  two-thirds  of  ibe  diaUnoe  acroM 
the  river.  Laurel  is  fully  that  wida,  ud 
fully  that  swift." 

We  look  at  each  other  in  dismaT.  Whii 
is  to  be  said,  what  is  to  l>e  done?  Tomnti 
of  ndn  are  pouring  on  us,  lightning  u  tub- 
ing around,  and  thunder  bellowing  ibm 
We  are  in  the  wildest  part  of  th«  wild  nr» 
gorge,  with  Laurel  "  deep  enough  to  iwim  a 
horse"  in  front,  and  Alexaodei's  righttn 
mUes  behind  I 
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A  sorst. 

BT   EAUBA  THOBPI. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
HUB  uwkisbt'b  csdd. 

AviTA  oould  not  have  ^ven  hff  sitter  i 
more  congenial  task  than  the  unpacking  of 
her  trunks.  The  little  Joanna,  who  nfltf 
before  had  had  the  privilege  of  bandliDg  w 
much  finery,  laid  the  various  dainty  trticlet 
in  their  proper  places  with  many  an  adniriiq^ 
but  never  one  envious  sigh.  If  not  the  rost 
herself,  was  It  not  at  least  an  honor  to  Utc 
near  the  rose  ?  No  thought  of  arraying  ber- 
self  in  Anita's  adornments  crossed  ber  inao- 
oent,  unselfish  mind  ;  but  Joanna  was  bamw 
and  feminine,  and,  the  more  sbe  looked  ■(  tU 
this  brave  attire,  the  stronger  grew  the  bop* 
that  in  Anita  she  might  find  a  guide  tai  ts- 
sistant  to  alt  those  little  arts  and  mjiurHS 
of  dress  that  so  baffled  her  efforts.  Bat  ibia 
hope  Hias  Basil,  without  knowing  any  tbii{ 
about  it,  contrived  to  ohiU. 

Ifiss  Hawkesby,  after  tbe  unpacking  •» 
over,*  had,  with  much  good  advice  and  liK 
admonition,  excited  Joanna^s  liveliest  gn^ 
tnde  by  the  |pft  of  a  whito  French  ttpoSt 
and  a  leghorn  bat.  The  organdie  »u  T«t  ^ 
tbe  piece ;  but  .the  hat,  the  exquisite  hat  tkil 
mode  Joanna's  very  lungs  expand,  wastrimiatd 
with  a  Spanish  lace  scarf,  fastened  wiA  u 
arrow  of  motber-of-pearl,  and  tucked  np  at 
the  side  with  a  pink  rose ;  and  Joanut,  "iM 
she  realized  tbat  it  was  ber  very  owB,fdt 
tbat  she  had  come  into  a  noble  inhentaiwe. 

When  she  had  arranged  her  sister'i  po*- 
Besaiona  in  order  due,  she  went  down  to  Htu 
Basil,  to  whom  she  declared  enthasiasiicallf 
that  Anita  was  as  lovely  aa  an  angel,  and  bad 
dresses  like  the  fashion-plates,  and  tbat  ber 
aunt  had  given  ker  (Joanna)  a  beaoiifBl 
dress  and  a  perfect  hat 

"  I  dare  say  they  were  things  of  AniU's," 
said  Hiss  Basil,  with  a  sniff. 

"  Indeed,  no  1 "  answered  Joanna,  indig- 
nantly ;  "  they  are  jwite  nne,  I  did  not  bring 
them  down,  'Mela,  because  you  never  uke  an 
interest"- witli  a  great  sigh—"  but  this  dress 

■  bnaa^  MMcdiK  I*  A«t  at  OoafMH  k  a*  i«w  Uli,  tr 
D.Amnw  *Gfc,lBthtOaMtriMUtaMteirOHpM« 
WiiM^a. 
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is  French  organdie,  that  b:ifl  nerer  even  been 
nnfolded,  and  all  pure  white." 

**Do  yoQ  mean  to  sa^that  she  didn't  baTe 
it  made  up  for  yon  f  "  interrapted  Hiu  Basil, 
resent  fnlly. 

"  Now,  'Mela,"  remonstrated  Joanna,  ready 
to  cry,  "  would  yon  teach  me  ingratilaJe  ?  " 

"  To  be  Bare,"  said  Miss  Basil,  dexterous- 
ly erading  this  charge,  **lf  yon  hadn't  spent 
tiiat  fire-dollaF  piece  so  reoklesslj  and  uie- 
lessly,  Anne  Amelia  Griawold  might  make 
it—" 

"Indeed  she  shouldn't  toneb  It  I"  said 
Joanna,  wincing  a  lUtle  at  the  unweleome 
reference  to  her  extraTaganoe  abont  the  pict- 
ure.   "  Atate  AnuUa  t   No  style  whaterer  I " 

**  She  makes  my  dresses,"  said  Hiss  Basil, 
In  an  Ipjored  tone.  "  Howerer,  yon  are  never 
Jikely  to  need  a  irblte  organdie,  ^at  /  can 
see." 

"  We  don't  know  what  occasion  may  arise," 
said  Joanna,  with  a  grand  air,  thinking  of 
Mrs.  Carl  Tompkins's  aptitude  for  charade- 
parties.  "  And  really,  'Mela,  why  should  you 
wish  to  — to — disparage  my  nearest  rela* 
tions  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Miss  Basil,  with  oorert 
jealoasy,  "  Miss  Hawkesby  has  done  so  mn<di 
more  for  yon  than  any  one  else  erer  has 
done  1 " 

"  'Mela,  if  you  mean  that  I  care  for  her 
more  than  for  you,  you  do  not  know  my 
heart! "cried  Joanna,  passionately.  "Else 
yon  would  sorely  trust  me,  'Mela."  Joanna 
had  resulted  that  she  would  never  agiUu  re- 
proach Miss  Basil  with  her  oareAilly-gnarded 
secret;  and  she  did  not  know  that  she  was 
breaking  this  resolre  now ;  bat,  of  all  that 
Anita  bad  sdd  that  morning,  nothing  made 
BO  deep  an  impression  as  that  passing  alln- 
■ion  to  Miss  Basil's  bring  a  woman  with  a 
history.  "IthauntameeTerywbere," thought 
poor  Joanna.  It  Is  not  I  that  seek  it,  but 
it  seeks  me." 

IGss  Basil  understood  her  readily  enough. 

"Oh,"  said  she,  confused,  "don't — don't 
get  excited,  Joanna ;  it  is  rery  bad  for  the 
digestion ;  and  all  our  regular  habits  are  to 
be  broken  into,  now  that  ymtr  relations  have 
come.  We  are  all  to  breakfast  and  dine  to- 
gether at  Mrs.  Basil's  own  house,  and  Heaven 
alone  knows  what  is  to  become  of  the  time 
by  such  an  arrangement.  But  it  is  all  for 
your  advantage,  Hr3.  Basil  is  pleased  to  say. 
I  only  hope  it  may  not  be  for  your  disadvan- 
Uge." 

"  0  Pamela  ! "  cried  Joanna,  joyfhlly, 
"how  glad  I  ami  Disadvantage?  What 
disadvantage  can  there  he  in  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to — to-'ttcquire  the — usaga,  and  all 
tbalf  And  you've  always  said  the  grund- 
toamma  took  no  interest  in  me  F  "  (reproacb- 
fiilly). 

*' There  1"  ezeUimed  Hiss  Basil,  flushing. 
*'  Just  as  I  expected,  poor,  blind  Httte  mortal 
that  you  -are  I  carried  away  by  worldly  van- 
ities. It's  Uttle  uM,  my  striving  to  Imbne 
^u  with  M  proper  sense  of  your  responslbU- 
ity  in  that  station  of  life  to  whieb  it  has 
pleased  Qod  to  call  yon.  Mrs.  Basil  upsets 
all  my  hopes  of  you,  Joanna." 

"Yes,  'Mela — I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Jo- 
-aona,  meekly ;  "  but,  yon  see,  I  ean't  help 
being  glad." 


And,  as  often  happens,  the  attractions  of 
the  pomps  and  vanities  lost  nothing  by  this 
chilling  opposition.  Joanna  did  but  turn  a 
more  ready  ear  to  Anita's  doctrines. 

"Time  to  dress.  Is  it,  Joanna?"  said 
Anita,  with  a  yawn  of  pretended  indifferenoe, 
when  Joanna  called  her.  "  Well,  I  suppose 
I  must  make  the  effort  to  get  myself  np  in 
style,  since  I  am  to  meet  Mr.  Arthur  Hendall, 
All  men  are  my  lawful  game,  and  I  must  have 
my  ammunition  and  artillery  in  pn^wr  trim. 
And  this  wisdom  I  can  teach  you,  Joanna**—- 
rising,  with  animation — "I  am  Older  than 
you,  so  take  heed  to  this  axiom :  beauty  is 
nothing,  absolutely  noihinff,  witbont  dress. 
Men  talk  traab  about  beauty  when  unadorned, 
and  all  that;  you  need  never  believe  their 
words.  It  is  the  language'  of  the  eye  alone 
that  can  be  relied  on,  and  men's  eyes  always 
rest  approvingly  on  the  pretty  woman  that  is 
well  dressed.  Be  fashionable,  be  stylish,  or 
die  I  There's  wisdom  for  you."  And  she 
sank  down  in  a  graceful  attitude  upon  the 
lounge,  glancing  furtively  at  her  young  sister 
to  not«  the  effect  of  her  acting,  for  Anita 
most  always  have  some  one  to  practise  npon. 

Joanna,  who  could  not  suspect  that  this 
was  mere  acting  for  her  astonishment,  and 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  world,  assented  with  a  grav- 
ity that  made  Anita  laagh. 

"You  deltcioua  little  bit  of  simplicity  I" 
cried  she.  "  But,  mind  you,  don't  take  all  I 
say  too  literally,  my  Joanna.  If  I  unbend  in 
your  presence,  you  are  not  to  fancy  that  I  am 
speaking  my  precise  sentiments." 

"Ko,  stuely,  Anita,"  answered  Joanna, 
rather  t»evUdered,  bat  also  ratiier  relieved. 
Worldly  wisdom  was  very  useful,  no  doubt; 
but  she  didn't  wish  to  see  Anita  hardened  by  it. 

"  The  truth  is,"  cried  Anita,  springing  up, 
and  making  ready  for  her  toilet  with  au  alac- 
rity one  seeing  her  but  now  stretched  on  the 
lounge  -would  hardly  have  thought  her  capa- 
ble of—"  the  truth  is — get  me  my  blue  grena- 
dine, Joanna,  please ;  and  the  mother-of-pearl 
pin  for  my  hair — dress  Is  a  necessity  of  the 
age — my  slippers,  please — dress  Is  power — 
my  fan,  and  my  white  flohu — that's  a  dear 
child.  Dress  ia  individuality.  Bnffon,  when 
he  said, '  Ze  ai^,  e'ett  Phomnu,*  surely  intended 
to  say,  '  Le  ityU^  e'ett  la  femme  / '  Dear  me  I 
what  nonsense  am  I  talking  I"  she  exclaimed, 
checking  herself,  suddenly,  at  sight  of  Joan- 
na, standing  in  rapt  attention. 

"Oh,  pray  go  on,  Anita;  I  mean — con- 
tinue," said  Joanna,  earnestly ;  "  it  does  not 
sound  like  nonsense  to  me,  for  I  understand 
French,  and  all  this  is  so  very  improving^l " 

"  That  may  be,  child,  but  I've  no  time  for 
philosophy  now ;  I'm  in  a  crisis,"  said  Anita, 
as  she  b^n  to  fasten  up  her  redundant  looks 
in  a  way  that  baffled  Joanna's  oomprebenuon. 

"  I  don't  see  bow  in  the  world  you  mankge 
that,"  aii  she,  after  a  rilent  study  of  the  com- 
plicated  operation. 

"  Hand  yoor  bead  over  here,**  said  Anita, 
good-naturedly,  "and,  though  I  can't, promise 
to  do  as  much  for  it  as  I've  done  for  mine, 
ril  give  it  a  toacfa-and-go  style  you'll  be  sure 
to  like.  Another  time,  my  llttie  one,  you 
shall  hare  regular  instractions,  and  then  you 
can  do  my  l^air  for  me.  I  dearly  love  to  have 
my  hair  dressed." 


"  0  Anita,"  said  Joanna,  joyfully  sub- 
mitting her  head  to  her  sister's  mampula- 
tioiiE,  "only  teach  roe  how,  and  I'll  gladly 
dress  your  beautiful  hair  every  day." 

"  There,  you  goose  1 "  said  Anita,  "  admire 
yourself,  and  then  move  out  of  my  way.  I 
must  study  effects  a  little.  I'm  never  selfish 
when  I'm  thoroughly  satisfied  with  myself. 
When  I'm  perfected  in  loTeliness  I'll  give 
yon  a  few  tranaforming  toncbes.** 

"  0  Anita,  bow  have  I  done  without  you 
80 long? "Joanna said, with  an  ardent  sigh. 
"  How  can  I  do  enough  for  youf  " 

"You've  done  very  well  witbont  me," 
said  Anita;  "you're  a  nice  liltie  thing,  you 
know  bow  to  admire,  but  you  don*t  know 
what  to  do  with  yourself,  that's  evident 
Away  with  this  pink  bow,  it's  atrocious  I 
And  this  ruff— ^t's  out  of  style — you  shall 
wear  one  of  mine.  Now  remember:  you  are 
under  my  tutelage.  You  must  respect  my 
opinions  and  obey  my  directions." 

"  Tes — oh,  yes  ! "  sighed  Joanna. 

"  Listen  now,  and  answer  truly.  Has 
Mr.  Hendall  pretended  to  admh%  you?  " 

"  How  could  that  be,  Anita,"  said  Joan- 
na, with  a  quick  flush,  "when  be  bad  al- 
ready seen  you  ?  " 

"Well,  you  are  a  clever  child,"  said 
Anita;  "I  have  great  hopes  of  you.  And 
now  we'll  go  down  ;  but  go  quietly,  my  child 
—never  allow  yourself  to  be  hurried.  Walk 
behind  me,  Joanna,  and  then  yon  will  learn 
to  walk  well." 

There  was  so  exquisite  aftoivctf  in  Anita*B 
belief  in  her  own  perfections  that  it  could 
hardly  be  oaDed  vanity,  and  Joanna  was  too 
tborongbly  imbued  with  the  same  belief  to 
see  any  thing  amusing  in  it,  not  being  pfted 
by  Nature  with  any  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
As  she  walked  behind  that  slight,  graceful 
figure,  nttnly  nnconscioua  that  she  bersdf 
walked  with  the  very  same  movements,  she 
felt  ready  to  Immolate  herself,  In  any  way, 
for  Anita's  sake. 

When  they  came  into  the  sitting-room, 
where  Mrs.  Basil,  Miss  Havrkesby,  and  Miss 
Basil,  were  assembled,  Anita  immediately  ran 
up  and  threw  her  arms  around  Miss  Basil, 
saying,  in  her  soft,  insinnating  voice : 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  after  all 
these  years  of  separation.  But  I  have  never 
forgotten  you.  I  was  a  wretch  of  a  child, 
and  called  you  Miss  Pam — what  am  I  to  call 
you  now  ? "  And  then  Anita,  not  at  all 
abashed  by  Miss  Hani's  stlfftaess,  kissed  her 
on  both  cheeks. 

"  I  am  called  Miss  Basil,"  wsa  all  the  rec- 
ognition she  received ;  and  Joanna  was  pro- 
voked to  see  that  the  kisses  were  submitted 
to  with  almost  an  air  of  offense. 

Anita,  however,  not  at  all  afibcled  by  this 
chilling  reception,  sank  smilingly,  in  a  grace* 
ful  pose,  upon  a  sofa  commanding  the  door; 
whereupon  Mrs.  Basil,  as  if  with  an  instino> 
tiv*  perception  of  her  purpose  in  sitting 
there,  turned  to  Hiss  Hawkaeby,  saying : 

"  My  nephew  desires  me  to  make  bis  ex- 
cuses to  yourself  and  Miss  Anita.  Mr.  Buff- 
ner  came  an  hour  ago  with  a  message  from 
Mrs,  Stargold,  insisting  upon  his  dining  with 
her.  Yon  know  Mrs.  Stargold,  and  how  diffl< 
cult  it  is  to  refuse  her." 

Anita  bowed  as  composedly  as  though  she 
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had  not  donned  the  bine  grenadtue  all  in 
TAiD,  Uis9  Hawkesb;  also  bowed,  smelling 
at  her  vinaigrette  with  a  preoccupied  air. 

"I  was  quite  taken  by  surprise,"  then 
said  Urs.  Basil,  turning  lo  Anita,  "iiearing 
that  you  and  my  nephew  are  acquainted." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Anita  answered  with  a  win- 
oing  amile,  "  I  oonut  btm  aa  one  of  my  friendB^ 
you  know." 

"  Urn ! "  said  old  Uisa  Hawkesby, "  I  think 
if  Mrs.  Basil  knew  the  string  of  gentlemen 
you  honor  with  that  title,  ahe  would  hardly 
eojoy  the  compliment." 

"  It  is  better  to  have  rriends  than  ene- 
mi«a,"  aaid  Anita,  sweetly.  ■*  And  I'm  sure 
lb.  Arthur  HendatI  is  nice,  aunt,"  ahe  added, 
shyly,  **  for  Mrs.  Sta^ld  says  sa" 

'*Tes,»aaid  old  Ufss  Hawkesby,  "  your 
ncpbev  is  a  great  &Torite  with  Urs.  Star, 
gold,  ehf  " 

«  Oh,  Z  don't  know,*'  Mrs.  Basil  answered, 
with  pmdent  reserve,  hut  with  deep,  se- 
cret satfifaotlon  —  a  satisfaction,  however, 
not  altogether  unalloyed ;  for,  between  Hiss 
Hawkeaby's  iifscrutable  face,  and  Amtn's  be> 
witobing  ways,  abe  was  more  uneasy  about 
Arthur  than  slie  bad  ever  been  on  Joanna's 
account.  But  people  in  society  don't  abow 
this  kind  of  uneasinesa  if  they  can  help  it, 
and  BO  she  smiled  most  graoiously  on  Anita 
and  Hiss  Hawkesby  all  through  dinner. 

Aa  for  Miss  Hawkesby,  she  was  in  her 
element ;  she  bad  discovered  the  secret  of 
Hrs.  Basira  solicitude  about  Joanna,  and  she 
bad  an  opportunity  to  play  Anita  off  against 
htf.  This  she  could  do  without  risk,  for 
yoang  Hendall  was  an  altogether  different 
man  in  her  estimntion,  now  that  Mrs.  Star- 
gold  bad  taken  him  up.  Those  who  did  not 
know  Hiss  Hawkesby  well,  invariably  fell  into 
the  mistake  of  Jodging  her  to  be  an  extreme- 
ly transparent  person ;  she  temed  to  speak 
of  herself  and  her  afiklrs  with  &  perfeot  un- 
rflserre ;  but  the  old  lady  prided  herself  upon 
masking  her  secret  views  under  the  most  dar- 
ingfrankness. 

'•Well,  now,"  said  she,  "it  U  an  easy 
matter  for  Krs.  Stargold  to  do  Bomething 
handsome  for  her  young  relations;  look  at 
her  wealth  I  With  me  it  is  different.  Anita 
knows  how  I  must  contrive  and  manage  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  proper  appearance  of 
style." 

"Oh,  dear,  yes,"  murmured  Anita;  "if 
it  wasn't  for  my  knack  at  millinery  and  such 
work,  aunt,  what  aluntld  we  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Miss  Hawkesby.  "  That 
prl  has  a  talent  that  is  a  fortune  to  her.  A 
little  bit  of  blond,  a  trifle  of  ribbon,  a  twist 
and  a  tnm,  and  there,  ma'am,  yon  have  the 
ftchn  she  wears  at  this  moment.  I've  known 
her  to  manufacture  a  love  of  a  necktie  with 
a  piece  of  black  lace  and  a  strip  of  pink  tis- 
sue-paper.  Think  of  that ! " 

"  0  aunt  I "  said  Anita,  "  I  protest ;  yon 
ought  not  to  expose  the  secrets  of  my  toilet." 

"There  are  no  gentlemen  present,  my 
dear,"  said  HIaa  Hawkesby.  "  I  never  con- 
fess petty  economies  to  gentlemen;  they 
can't  reject  them.  But  with  women  it  is 
dlfflsrent.  I  tell  Anita  "—turning  to  Mrs. 
Basil — "  that  aha  ought  to  marry  a  poor  man 
—but  mind  you.  Hiss  Anita,  if  you  do,  m 
never  speak  to  you  again.'* 


Anita  laughed. 

"  We  bear  of  few  judieioiu  marriages 
now,"  said  Urs.  Bat^il,  feeling  that  she  ought 
to  say  something. 

*'  Few  indeed  I "  assented  Miss  Hawkeeby, 
with  energy.  '*  A  sad  state  of  things  in  our 
South  at  the  present  day  !  Our  girls  rush 
into  matrimony  without  considering  for  a 
moment  the  all-important  question  whether  a 
man  is  tubtlanlial,  and  they  call  it  love  !  One 
hears  of  nothing  in  these  degenerate  days  but 
petty  economies  that  narrow  the  soul." 

"  Wbv,  aunt,  yon  preach  economy  incea- 
Bantly,"  said  Anita. 

**  Because  I  must,  child,"  retorted  Hiss 
Hawkesby.  '*  Ton  know  rery  wdl  that  I  am 
not  Hob.  If  it  wvsn't  for  your  talent  I  spoke 
of  just  now,  I  don't  know  where  your  flobna, 
and  mOh,  and  things,  would  come  fhun. — I 
hope  Joanna  has  such  a  talent  ?  "  she  asked, 
abruptly,  turning  to  Miss  Basil. 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  sUd  Hiss  Basil,  grave- 
ly. "I've  never  encouraged  any  thing  of 
the  kind ;  -  Joanna  must  conform  to  her  con- 
dition in  Ufe." 

"Then  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  you 
have  neglected  your  duty,"  said  Miss  Hawk- 
esby. "Joanna  is  only  seventeen:  bow  do 
you  know  what  her  condition  In  Ufa  is  to 
be?" 

Hiss  Basil  colored*  it  wasn't  pleasant  to 
be  told  that  she  bad  neglected  ber  duty ;  if 
she  were  given  time  to  deliver  a  homily,  she 
could  prove  the  contrary  to  her  own  satisfac- 
tion, at  least ;  but  her  voluminous  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  duty  could  not  shape  them* 
selves  in  terse  and  ready  repartee;  and,  be- 
fore she  fouad  words  to  reply.  Miss  Hawkes- 
by resumed : 

*'  Tve  no  doubt,  my  dear  madam,  tbat  you 
acted  with  the  best  intentions ;  hut  you've 
made  a  mistake.  Of  course,  I,  with  my  lim- 
ited means,  can't  take  two  prla  on  my  bands 
at  once ;  hot,  when  Anita  marries,  as  I  mean 
she  shall,  Joanna  shall  hltve  just  aa  good  a 
diatice.  niere'a  no  nse  making  a  aeoret 
about  the  vain  business  of  life ;  I  never  do." 
(Mrs.  Basil  and  Miss  Baail  were  both  open- 
ing their  eyes.)  "  Now,  my  good  ladies," 
continued  Hiss  Hawkesby,  beginning  to  feel 
inspired  by  this  homage  to  her  originality, 
"  what  is  there  shocking  in  the  statement 
tbat  I  wish  to  see  my  nieces  marry  well  ?  I've 
no  money  to  leave  them  ;  and  what  is  to  be- 
come of  them  without  a  husband  apiece  ? 
They  might  teach,  it  is  true ;  I  see  girls  more 
ignorant  than  Anita  go  out  to  teach,  poor 
things,  but  I  never  saw  one  make  a  fortune- 
at  it.  It  is  much  happier  for  a  woman  to 
marry  a  fortune,  you  may  say  what  you 
please.  I  am  not  talking  sentiment,  but 
sense." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  aunt,  you  were  n^ver  mar- 
ried," sighed  Anita,  with  an  innocent  air. 

"  Nor  you,  miss  I  "  retorted  Hiss  Hawkes- 
by, sharply.  "  But  my  observation  teaches 
me  that  the  happiness  of  married  life  depends 
a  great  deal  more  upon  sense  than  upon  aen- 
tipient.  Ho  I  bo  I  Well,  I  see  by  your  looks 
that  I  am  a  ahooking  old  woman.  I've  ruf- 
fled Hiss  Basil's  deUoate  sense  of  propriety 
by  talking  so  boldly  on  the  mun  business  of 
life  in  the  presence  of  the  innocent,  nnso- 
phlstieated  Joanna.   But,  for  my  part,  I  be- 


lieve in  imbuing  a  girl  early  with  proper 
views  on  this  subject ;  it's  of  vital  impoituce. 
Joanna  will  do  well  to  cultivate  ouj  talest 
abe  may  po8ae<>8  in  the  art  of  beiatifjing ; 
she'll  find  it  useful  in  these  hard  liiaes  lad 
dressy  days.  That's  always  been  myplu, 
and  behold — Anita  I  " 

And  Anita  was  certainly  charming  to 
hold,  Mrs.  Basil  thought,  as  she  looked  it 
the  beautiful  girl,  pinning  a  rose  in  Jount'a 
bair ;  but  Ifiss  Baail  sighed  profonndlj. 


CHAPTER  XXir. 

eiAS  HOHIHIS  UMBBA. 

"JOANMAI"  aaid  Anita,  abmptlf,  'if 
Urs.  Basil  will  excuse  ns,  take  me  ovt  ata 
the  garden  for  a  walk ;  I  wish  to  see  bow 

much  of  it  I  remember. — I  never  drink  cof- 
fee," she  added,  turning  gracioasly  to  Kn. 
Basil  ■  it  la  so  bad  for  me." 

'<  Certainly,"  Hrs.  Basil  answwed,  Iwi^ 
ning  to  think  that  Anita  would  be  upleii- 
ant  a  niece,  all  things  considered,  u  she 
could  find.  "  I'll  send  some  iced  tea  ont  to 
you  after  a  while,  if  you  will  have  iL"  One 
could  have  thought,  from  the  air  with  vhicli 
she  sjJoke,  tbat  she  had  a  numerous  retjow 
of  servanta  at  command. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Anita;  "I  like  iced 
tea." 

The  two  ^rls  walked  through  the  garden 
in  silence.  If  Anita  remembered  any  thiii 
there,  she  did  not  say  so.  At  last,  when  tbej 
came  to  the  scuppemong-arbor,  she  stopped. 
"Let  us  sit  down,"  she  said,  with  a  fnvs; 
"  Pm  tired." 

Joanna  took  out  her  handkerchief  ud 
carefully  dusted  the  rustic  seat.  Tbeo  ibt 
put  out  her  hands  and  shook  the  banek,  to 
test  its  strength.  "I  must  see  that  it  ii 
safe,"  said  she,  gravdy;  "things  sreniT 
dilapidated  abotU  here." 

"Thank  yon,"  said  Anita,  "how  evid- 
erato  for  me,  yon  dear  Joanna  1  Ton  bin 
dispelled  my  frown,  which  is  a  valnablt  » 
viae.  Never  frown,  Joanna,  even  wba  n» 
one  Is  by  to  see,  for  frowns  leave  their  met 
Always  cultivate  a  a^ne  expression,  It  in 
great  beautifler.  You  see,  my  child,  I  kno* 
the  effect  of  every  thing.  Beauty  is  a  gmt 
art," 

"  Tes,  Anita,"  said  Joanna,  with  the  nun- 
ner  of  an  obedient  pupil. 

Her  sister  burst  into  a  langb.  "Tre 
studied  under  Miss  Hawkesby  1"  said  Ae, 
with  a  touch  of  bitterness.  "  What  did  jot 
think  of  her  discourse  at  dinner  to-day?" 

Joanna  pauaed ;  then  she  said,  sedately, 
"  I  am  too  young  to  understand  my  attO^  I 
think." 

"  0  happy  Joanna  1  0  discreet  Join- 
na  !  "  cried  Anita,  mockingly.  "I  saw  it  in 
your  face;  you  were  shocked,  you  knew  not 
wherefore.  I  will  tell  yon,  it  was  the  general 
tone.  Tet,  my  aunt — I  beg  your  pardw,  our 
aunt  —  is  not  a  bad  woman.  la  ber  way 
she  is  a  good  woman.  If  ahe  had  a  Bttlt 
more  money,  she  would  take  you  about  widi 
her  as  she  dQies  me ;  she  would  drees  yoa, 
she  would  introduce  yoo  to  society— the  bMt 
society— she  knows  everybody  woctt  know- 
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ing — she  would  inatill  into  your  mind  the 
most  valuable  worldly  wisdom — and  then,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  you  would  disappoint 
her." 

"  I  think  it  very  likely,"  said  Joanna,  with 
a  deeded  sigh, 

"Doa't  take  an  imaginary  trouble  so 
mneli  to  heart,  my  honest  little  soul;  I*Te 
not  answwed  her  hopes,  myaetf." 

"Ton?  O  Anita  I »  cried  Joanna,  in- 
eredalooaly, 

'-Yoa  think  U  not  poBuble?  **  said  Ani- 
ta. "  JoaoDal.  doas  Uie  vorld  posBesa  any 
attraotioDS  for  yott  ?  " 

"  Tu,  certainly,"  anavered  Jotnoa,  hear- 
tily. 

**  Woald  it  make  yon  liappy,  do  yoa  think, 
to  go  abont  with  onr  aunt  as  I  do  F— to  b« 
always  dressed,  to  he  always  in  company,  to 
be  always  admired  ?  " 

"  Of  coarse  it  would  I"  replied  Joanna. 
"  You  might  know  that  withoat  asking. 
Doesn't  it  make  you  happy  ?  " 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Anita,  without  giv- 
ing any  heed  to  this  last  question,  "  that  if  it 
were  not  for  me,  you  might  have  all  these 
things  they  can  aihantageii  tt  my  aant*B 
bandar" 

"  How  r  "  faltered  Joanna. 

"If  I  were  to  marry,"  s^d  AniU.  "and 
relieve  her  of  myself,  yon  ndgbt  step  Into  my 
shoes." 

"I  do  not  niidersta&d  these  matters, 
Anita,"  said  Joanna,  primly,  and  tarning  hw 
head  away;  "bat"— with  dedslon—"  I  would 
not  liaTe  yoa  take  snch  a  step  for  my  advan- 
tage." 

"  Do  yoa  not  hate  mef  "  said  AniU,  with 
some  a8|ierity ;  "  do  not  inm  your  bead  away 
— whatever  your  answer— out  with  it  hODest. 
If — let  us  have  no  shams  in  this  nnworldly 
qwt— •!  aay,  do  you  not  hate  me  for  standing 
in  yoar  way  f  " 

"  0  Anita  I  Anita  1  **  said  Joanna,  look- 
ing at  her  sister  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
'**  Yoa  are  my  sister,  and  I  love  you  I  I 
■woold  rathw  you  should  have  all  these  pleas- 
ures than  I." 

"Pleasures?"  repeated  Anita,  with  slight 
BOom.  "  I  tell  you  it  is  the  same  old  tune, 
eternally,  and  one  grows  so  deadly  weary  of 
dancing  to  it.  It  would  be  no  great  kindness 
to  abdicate  in  your  favor,  Joanna,  my  happy 
cl^ld.  You  don't  know  how  hollow  the  world 
ie  ;  bow  ws  smile  and  smile,  and  sUng  each 
other,  and  distrust  everybody." 

"  0  Anita  I  when  everybody  must  love  you 

80l" 

Anita  laagbed  sfarilly.  "  You  think,"  she 
said,  "  that  because  I  am  pretty,  and  gay,  and 
stylish,  and  all  that,  that  men  ftU  down  and 
worship  me?  Don't  you,  jou  little  goose? 
Tve  had  my  adorers,  I  own-— but  I  never 
had  one  yet  that  was  blind  to  my  fitolts." 

"  Have  yon  faults,  AnlU  ?  "  asked  Joan- 
na, simply. 

"  Haven't  you  found  them  out  ?  *'  asked 
Anita.  "But  no;  remain  blind  to  them, yet 
a  little  while.  I  have  seen  you  but  a  few 
hours — we  have  been  strangers  for  years— 
and  yet,  Joanua,  I  really  believe  there  is  not 
one,  among  all  the  people  I  know,  who  would 
M  readily  saeriflee  self  for  me  as  you 
irodd." 


"Believe  it,  Anita  I  Believe  it  I"  cried 
Joanna,  ardently. 

"  And  I  admire  unselfishness,  heartily  ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  1  would  sacriflce  my- 
self for  you,"  said  Anita,  slowly. 

"I  hope  you  never  will,"  answered  the 
generous  Joanna,  heartily. 

"You  are  a  droit  child,**  said  Anita, 
laughing.  "  If  I  were  not  so  sure  that  you 
are  happier  now  and  here,  under  the  care  of 
tbatdelicioasiy  prim  dragon,  Hiss  Ba^,tban 
JOU  could  possibly  be  In  the  world  you  are 
BO  eagCT  for,  I'd  marry  a  bald  old  gentlman 
I  know  of,  and  leave  yon  the  stage." 

"Anita,  don't  do  it,  anlsBB  yon  like  to.  I 
do  not  wish  to  leave  Pamela  just  now  " — 
(Joanna  had  not  yet  ^ven  up  the  hope  of 
being  a  comfort  and  a  consolation) — '*  and  I 
think  a  bald  old  gentleman  is  horrid." 

"  or  course  I  sha'n't,"  answered  Anita. 
'*  I  know  a  yonng  man  that  is  a  great  deal 
nicer ;  and  he  is  not  bald.  Bat  be  is  poor ; 
think  how  horrid  that  is  I  " 

"  But  he  isn't  so  very  poor,  is  he  ? " 
asked  Joanna,  anxiously. 

Anita  laughed.  "  He  is  too  poor  for  me, 
Aunt  Hawkesby  would  say,"  she  answe'red, 
shaking  her  head. 

"  Anita,  Anita,"  said  Joanna,  piteously, 
*'  don't  talk  as  tf  life  were  a  delusion  and  a 
snare,  and  utterly  devoid  of  joy ;  don't  I 
don't]  Pamela  preaches  that  enough;  but 
she  is  old,  and  has  had  the  rheumatism; 
and  I  am  so  yonng,  I  must  believe  in  life. 
And  you  are  only  five  years  older  than  I, 
and  so  beauUfbl ;  say  that  you  are  happy, 
that  yon  enjoy  the  worid,  and  the  people  Id 
it— oh,  say  it, Anita?" 

"Look  at  me!"  cried  Anita,  tra^eally, 
"  Do  I  look  unhappy  ?  Ko,  no,  my  child," 
she  added,  with  smUes  breaking  over  her 
face.  "  I  see  the  servant  bringing  the  prom- 
ised tea.  But  one  cup?  Don't  yon  drink  it, 
Joanna?  You  should  learn;  it's  a  worldly 
accompUsbmeot." 

"  Pamela  thinks  It  bad  for  the  nerves," 
said  Joanna,  primly.  "  She  would  never  let 
me  drink  it." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ?  Then  have  the  lemon, 
do!"  said  Anita,  holding  the  slice  toward 
her  on  the  tip  of  the  spooo.  "Do  take 
it;  I  Bba'n't  enjoy  my  tea  unless  yon  go 
halves." 

So  Joanna  took  the  slice  of  lemon.  She 
could  have  eaten  a  whole  one  at  any  time, 
as  is  the  taste  of  Southern  girls. 

"  Of  course  I  enjoy  the  world  and  the 
people  in  it,  Joanna,"  said  Anita,  as  she  gave 
the  empty  cup  to  the  servant,  a  smart  mulaU 
to  0rl,  who  bad  been  diligently  studying  the 
blue  grenadine;  "and,  more  than  all,  I  do 
eqjoy  a  onp  of  iced  tea.  IHd  I  make  yon  be- 
lieve me  a  misanthrope?  Hy  dear,  I've  a 
talent  for  exciting  a  sensatioD.  I've  told  you 
onoe  before  that  you  need  not  take  au  pied 
de  la  letlre  every  thing  I  say.  I  love  gayety, 
I  love  life.  Does  any  thing  ever  happen  here, 
Joanna?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  a  great  many  things," 
answered  Joanna,  thinking  chiefly  of  her 
name  on  the  mimosa-tree. 

"  For  instance,  what  ?  "  asked  Anita,  in- 
credulously. 

"  Why,"  said  Joanna,  a  Uttle  confused, 


"you  see  the  grandmamma  givtis  dinings 
sometimes  ;  and  Hr.  Hendall,  he  is  here." 

"  Ah !  "  said  Anita,  with  interest ;  "  and 
yoa  see  a  good  deal  of  lum,  I  suppose?  " 

"Not  much,"  answered  Joanna;  "he  has 
been  away." 

"  But  before  he  went?" 

"  I  met  him  here  in  tlie  garden  some- 
times," sidd  Joanna,  rather  unwillingly. 

"I  suppose  you  found  his  conversation 
improving?"  asked  Anita,  with  infantile  In- 
nocence that  completdy  threw  Joanna  off  ber 
guard. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  did  he  talk  abont— Darwinism  ? 
Everybody  talks  about  Darwinism  now,  you 
know  ;  and  it  isn't  necessary  to  understand 
it  at  all.  The  moment  you  understand  more 
about  any  thing  than  your  neighbor  does,  you 
become  a  bore." 

"  I  don't  think  be  said  any  thing  about 
fAof,"  said  Joanna. 

Anita  smiled. 

"  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  to  be . 
%een  here  ?   Joanna,  I  am  oldtr  than  you — 
you  should  tell  me  every  thing "  (peremp- 
torily). 

"  Yes,  Anita,"  Joanna  answered,  hurried- 
ly, with  a  guilty  recollection  of  the  name  on 
the  mimosa-tree ;  "  there  is  that  friend  of 
'MeU's  who  comes  so  often — " 

"  Ah  I  a  beau  of  Hiss  Basil's  ?  " 

"  No,  Anita,"  replied  Joanna,  very  grave- 
ly ;  "  that  is  not  applicable  to  Pamela.  He 
Is  a  kinsman  and  yonng,  and  hla  name  is  Ba- 
sU  Bedmoud." 

"  Bark  I "  cried  Anita,  suddenly  catching 
ber  Bister's  arm.   '*  What  is  that  ? " 

"  It  is  nothing  but  a  wbip-poor-will  over 
there  in  the  ravine,"  said  Joanna,  laughing. 
**  How  white  you  are,  Anita  t  were  you  fright- 
ened?" 

"  So  it  to  a  irtiip-poor-irill,"  said  Anita,  re- 
laxing her  grasp  of  Joanna's  arm.  "  What 
a  charming  note  I  Don't  yon  love  to  hear 
them  ?  " 

"  I  would  much  rather  hear  the  mocking- 
birds," Joanna  answered.  "I  know  where 
there  are  two  nests ;  one  in  the  pomegranate- 
bush,  at  the  end  of  the  raspberry-border,  and 
one  in  the  Banksin  rose  down  there  at  the 
other  comer;  yon  sball  have  your  choice, 
Anita." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  I  interrupted  you. 
What  were  you  going  to  say  ?  " 
"  I  forget" 

"  About  Mr.  Romney,  was  it  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Redmond.  Oh,  I  wasn't  going  to 
say  any  thing." 

Anita  made  an  Impatient  movement. 

"  Bedmond  ?  Oh,  Bedmood,  I  remember. 
He  nsed  to  be  here  when  I  was  a  child.  A 
horrid  tease  he  was.  I  hear  a  step.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  he,  coming  to  see  Hiss  Basil  t 
Let  me  pick  my  handkerchief  np  myself, 
child ;  you  said  I  was  pale  just  now ;  stoop- 
ing will  ^ve  me  a  color.  I  understand  ef- 
fects, you  see." 

Her  fiuw  was  rosy  eoongfa  when  she  looked 

up. 

"  No ;  that  cannot  be  Hr.  Redmond,"  Jo- 
anna answered.  "  He  Is  gone  to  Westport 
on  business.  It  must  be  Hr.  Hendall ;  it  Is  t  *' 
And,  with  a  quick  impulse,  she  half  rose  to 
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meet  him.  But  Anita  utt  still  and  arranged 
the  folda  of  dress. 

Young  Hendall,  hastening  forward  in  the 
twilight,  had  eyea  for  Anita  only.  He  did 
not  spesk  to  Joanna ;  he  did  not  see  her ;  he 
even  turned  hia  back  apon  her, 

"This  is  the  young  lorer  that  my  aunt, 
Hiss  Hawkesby,  diaspproTes  off"  thought 
she,  Vitb  a  feeling  that  it  was  no  new  discov- 
ery ;  and,  after  a  mottient  of  painful  he^u- 
tion,  she  walked  away. 

It  waa  no  aimless  wandering  that  led  her 
now  toward  the  retired  little  alcore  where  she 
had  always  carried  her  ofaUdish  griefs  and 
perplexities. 

"Am  I  envious  of  Anita f"  she  asked 
herseir,  bitterly,  "  Of  my  sister,  so  sweet 
and  good,  reproaching  herself  for  standing  in 
my  way  7  0  wicked  heart  of  mine  1  Did  she 
not  say  that  I  would  sacrifice  myself  for  her  ? 
Am  I  to  shrink  at  saorifioing  my  folly  f  Ho, 
no ;  I  will  not  I  I  will  not  I  I  must  be  wor^ 
thy  of  her." 

And  with  these  words,  drawing  her  pen- 
knife from  her  pooket,  she,  by  the  glimmer' 
of  the  stars,  effaced  her  name  from  the  bark, 
learing,  when  all  was  done,  only  a  blank. 

How  long  she  sat  there  afterward  she  did 
not  know;  but  Miss  Ba^  ever  watchful 
against  malaria,  fonnd  her  there  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  ruthless  work. 

"  New,  Joanna,  you'll  get  your  death  I 
How  can  you  ?  "  she  begau,  querulously ;  and 
then  she  stopped  abruptly,  for  there  was  yet 
light  enough  to  reveal  to  her  one  Airtive, 
jealous  glance  at  the  mimosa-tree,  the  erasure 
of  Joanna's  name;  and,  forgetting  all  atwut 
malaria,  she  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 
Who  had  cut  the  name  away,  she  could  not 
imngine — indeed,  that  was  a  question  she  was 
not  concerned  about — but,  if  Joanna  was  go- 
ing to  take  the  cutting  out  of  that  foolish  bit 
of  work  in  that  stony  way,  what  eould  she 
say  f  But  Joanna  saved  her  the  trouble  of 
speaking. 

"  I  did  it  myself,  'Uela,"  said  she,  quietly, 
in  response  to  Hiss  Basil's  mute  appeal. 

*'  But  —  but,"  stammered  Hiss  Basil, 
"  what  for  f  "  That  Joanna  herself  should 
have  done  so  sensible  a  thing  was  alarming. 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  it  is  your  tree 
—your  tree  that  you  cherished,"  said  Joanna, 
her  voice  rinng  sharply.  "  Besides,  I  will 
not  permit  liberties  to  be  taken  with  my 
name." 

"  Bat,  ohild,"  faltered  Hiss  Basil,  ritting 
down  beside  her,  and  not  knowing  even  yet 
what  she  would  say. 

"  'Mela  I  "  cried  Joanna,  passionately, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  and  burying 
her  face  in'Hiss  BasU's  lap,  "  0  'Uehi,  I  am  a 
child  no  longer)" 

Some  instinct  of  comprehension  made 
Hiss  Basil  put  her  hand  on  the  girl's  bowed 
head;  but  instinct  carried  her  no  further  than 
this.  Joanna  bad  so  often  discluimed  the  es- 
tate of  childhood  that  the  passionate  protest 
she  now  made  was  nothing  new  to  Miss  Basil, 
and,  her  morality  being  so  much  stronger 
than  her  aympatby,  she  liegan  forthwith  to 
preach. 

"  You  must  guard  your  temper,  my  dear. 
I  hope  Anita's  finery  does  not  make  you  en- 
vious.  You  must  remember  that  your  posi- 


tions are  different,  and  you  must  not  expect 
to  receive  snob  attentions  as  she  receives. 
Your  aunt  and  sister,  between  them,  will 
bring  about  a  state  of  things  here,  in  the  way 
of  woridly  distraction,  in  whieh  you,  Joanna, 
onnnot  expect  to  share;  and  you  must  make 
it  your  study  to  strive  for  eontoitment  and  a 
quiet  mind.  And,  Mercy  guide  na,  Joanna  1 
you  make  me  forget  what  I  eame  for.  The 
GriBwolds  are  all  down  with  obills,  and  here 
you  are,  on  this  damp  gravel,  as  if  you  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing!  Come  right  away  to 
the  house  and  swallow  a  dose  of  ginger. 
Taken  in  time,  I've  known  it  to  forestall  and 
save  a  dose  bf  quinine." 


JBASIL'S  FAITH: 

A  8T0ET  IN  THREK  CHAPTERS.* 
BT  TBI  AQTHOB  OT  "UTTIB  VBDIT." 

iFntm  AOKHiet-Skeeii.) 
CHAPTER  I. 

THAT  excellent  life,  which  many  persons 
live  who  belong  to  the  higher  section 
of  English  mlddle^lass  life,  had  been  lived 
by  Mr.  and  Mn.  Bradley — an  eminently  re- 
spectable life,  based  upon  soceeasful  com- 
mercial operationa  supported  by  adequate 
capital — ^no  trials,  either  by  tension  of  the 
money-market,  or  through  unrulineas  of  spirit 
or  flesh,  hod  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  their 
career.  Hen  rose  and  fell  in  the  chances  of 
city-life;  but  Ur.  Bradley,  esohewiug  the 
temptations  of  speculation,  persistently  trod 
the  safe  path  of  legitimate  budoesa.  Men 
and  women  rose  to  a  high  eminence  of  saint- 
liness~u«Q  and  women  dSaceoded  to  the 
nether  depths — but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  per- 
sistently trod  the  safe  and  estimable  path 
leading  heavenward,  of  churchwarden  mecU- 
oority.  They  had  their  reward— they  were 
growing  old,  apd  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf 
brought  them  honor,  love,  obedience,  and 
troops  of  friends,  modeled  in  their  own  mor- 
ai  semblance  —  each  and  all  persistently 
treading  that  same  safe  and  estimable  path 
— a  daily  recurrence  of  breakfast,  luncheon, 
and  dinner — thoroughly  adequate  and  nonr- 
iehing  —  sherry  of  golden  suavity,  port  of 
fading  ruby — a  daily  recurrence  of  the  same 
ideas,  social  and  religious— a  strange  inter- 
twining of  these  ideas — every  thing  is  sacred 
to  a  churchwarden  I  Ufe  without  a  battl^ 
but  life  without  a  victory. 

At  last  die  trumpet  sounded  and  the  bat- 
tle b^an.  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  lived  in  a 
very  eomfortable  villa  at  Twickenham,  the 
garden  of  which  sloped  down  to  the  river. 
Our  story  oommoices  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 1, Aa  a  rale,  Hr.  Bradley  was 
always  the  first  of  the  family  to  enter  the 
breakfast -room.  Breakfast  was  laid  in  a 
cozy,  pleasant  room,  half  library,  half  ordina- 
ry sitting-room,  which  opened  into  the  gar- 
den.  Mr.  Bradley's  mind  was  ill  at  ease  as 

*  This  story  Is  founded  on  a  drama  at  the  eame 
title.  The  author  gtves  noUce  that "  tu  the  pres- 
ent Ineqidtable  eoadltten  of  the  law  of  cojTrigbt, 
It  Is  naeessai7  to  state  thkt  the  dnmatfc  i^ts  ore 
■eetwed  ity  two  peribmaneea  of  the  pl^  at  HoU." 


he  stood  before  a  small  table  exsmiidiig,  «iU 
ruefbl  eoonteuanee,  a  veiy  perfect  Intdi 
loader,  by  Westiey  Blchards,  wiping  die  bar- 
rel with  the  most  loving  care.  "CoDffRmi 
my  old  legs,"  he  murmured,  "  ther  won't 
stand  the  work  I  Gonfonnd  ftat  infentl 
*S4— I  laid  It  down  In  my  yottth  to  floor  m 
In  my  old  age — improvidence  of  youth  1  Oh, 
for  one  snilT  of  the  turnips — one  long, 
cious  sniff!  That  crispy  green,  emndiiiig  mt- 
der  the  boots — sparkling  with  dew— qtdvering' 
with  excitement.  Oh,  hang  these  breecfa-Ioid- 
ers  I  they  are  very  pretty,  but  they've  no  mer- 
cy on  a  man's  legs  or  a  man's  breath ;  inn 
charge  I  Well,  it  was  breathing-time— per- 
haps it  was  sport." 

Mr.  Bradley's  recollections  of  old -full. 
ioned  sport  were  intermpted  by  the  entraiKC 
of  Martha,  the  confidential  mud,  and  indeed, 
by  virtue  of  long  and  faithful  service,  «ell- 
nigfa  the  mistress  of  Hr.  and  Mrs.>Bndlej 
and  of  the  entire  household.  Martb^plwed 
a  travel{ng<bag  on  the  table  close  to  thegtp- 
case. 

Well,  Martha,  is  the  boy  ready!  Foit- 
manteau  peeked  ?    Every  thing  all  ri^ 

hey?" 

*'  The  portmanteau's  right  enough,  tti>~l 
packed  it  myself.  I  wouldn't  trust  anyone 
else  to  touch  it" 

"Thn,  of  course,  it's  all  ri^tt" 

*'  No,  air,  it  isn't ;  it'a  very  far  from  beisg 
all  right   The  fact  is,  Master  Baail— " 

"  Martha,  do  try  to  aay  Mtter  BotiL  B«- 
m ember,  he's  of  age  these  last  Qm»  yean." 

"I  do  try  to  say  MmUt  Badl,dr,bntl 
can't  quite  manage  it.  Vm  aorry  to  say  (bit 
Master  Basil  says  he  won't  go." 

"Not  go!— the  1st  of  September!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Bradley,  with  amazement, 

"  When  I  went  to  call  him  this  morning, 
there  he  was,  dear  young-  gentleman,  Fitliug 
up  in  his  dressing-gown,  all  of  a  daxe  like. 
I  know  what's  what,"  Martha  addM,  «ilb 
significant  gesture.  "  I've  told  missiis  lU 
about  it.  I  know  he  ought  to  go — he'i  u 
business  to  stop  another  day  in  this  hooM." 

"  His  father's  house,  Martha  P  " 

"  Not  another  day,  sir,  begging  yonrpu> 
don — while  ihe  remains  here,  and  that'i  At 
plain  truth." 

"  Hartba,"  said  Ur.  Bradley,  with  sefcn 
tone,  "nerer  let  me  hear  yon  nUer  snothir 
wicked  word  of  that  sort  Have  you  vonicn 
no  ebarity  one  for  another  f  Undccstud, 
once  for  all,  as  long  aa  Mn.  MHbam  rendN 
In  this  honae  no  one  shall  question  her  eon- 
duct." 

**  It'a  no  bnaineas  of  mine,  sir ;  she  wont 
hurt  my  character.  It'a  only  on  Master  Ba- 
sil's account  that  I  care — he's  a  young  bio, 
and  she—" 

"  Martha  t" 

Martha  prudently  retired. 

*'  Head  of  one's  own  house,"  thought  Kr. 
Bradley,  with  a  feeling  of  self-abasemmt, 
"freeholder,  but  not  head — ^wage-payer, but 
not  master — husband,  but  not  lord.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I've  tried  to  perform  a 
generous  action  at  a  certain  cost — tried  to 
stand  up  against  the  world  on  behalf  of  * 
defenseless  woman,  bounded  down  by  lie* 
and  calumny,  but  the  world  beats  me— the 
worid,  leagued  with  wife  and  aervsali,  wd 
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neighbors,  and  that  grim  prude,  respectabili- 
tj.  Ah,  there's  nothing  left  to  a  man  of  aix' 
tf'flve  but  cowardice.  Fortwine'B  about  the 
limit  of  his  free-will,  and  eren  there  his  vill 
mustn't  be  too  free." 

Basil  Bradley  entered  the  room  lit  Bhoot- 
ing-garh — as  pleasant  a  looking  young  Eng- 
lishman as  might  be  seen  in  a  day's  journey, 
bat  serious  withal  beyond  his  yean,  and 
beerinc  a  stamp  of  methodical  bnainess  hab- 
it ;  fn  point  of  appearance  and  bearing,  the 
Tcry  sort  of  bod  Tor  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  to 
idolise  and  worship— the  Tery  sort  of  young 
man  to  tread  that  same  safe  and  estimable 
path  which  they  had  trodden. 

*'  Basil,  my  boy,  how  late  you  are  I " 

"  Time  enough,  sir.  Wliere'a  the  money- 
article  f  "  he  replied,  snatching  up  the  TVmes 
and  sosnning  it  eagerly, 

**  The  money-article !  Confound  It,  Basil 
— the  birds — the  birds  !  '* 

*'  Yfes,  yes,  the  4)lrds ;  but  business  is 
business,  father." 

"  Not  on  the  1st  of  September  1  I  thought 
you  had  arranged  every  thing  for  a  holiday." 

"  So  I  had  ;  but  it's  no  use  taking  a  holi- 
day if  your  mind  won't  give  you  one." 

"  Bless  me,  Basil  1  Why,  at  one  time  you 
-were  nerer  baj^  without  a  gun  !n  your 
ttands." 

"  I  was  mad  for  sport  then  ;  Vm  mad  for 
money  now."  ^ 

"  HiTen't  yon  enough,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  The  zest  of  making  it — not  the  money ; 
the  emalatioQ  —  my  head  pitted  against  a 
tfaonaand  elerer  heads.** 

«'  Oambliog,  Basil." 

"  Well,  it's  not  the  turf,  father.  Tou  were 
•SaSA  ofthat  a't  one  time.  I  do  lore  horses, 
thapgtl   I  wish  men  had  as  little  vice." 

.  "  Cnme,  pat  down  the  paper,  and  get 
ahetd  with  breakfast ;  they'll  b^n  the  day 
without  you." 

"  I  must  wait  for  a  tel^ram  from  the  of- 
fioe.  Any  more  about  that  wretched  busi- 
neas  ?  " 

"  Tom  Milbnrn  sticks  to  hia  text.  I  de. 
olare  I'm  half  puzzled." 

"I'm  not !  It's  as  clear  ua  day,"  replied 
Sosil,  with  vehemence.  "Tom  Hilbnm  Is 
an  infernal  blackguard  I  " 

*'  Gently,  my  boy,  gently — the  proofs  he 
Isolds  against  her  conduct." 

"  Proofs  !  I  don't  believe  in  proofs,"  an- 
swered BHsil.  **I  believe  in  people.  Isn't 
Tom  Hilbum  a  blackguard,  and  a  liar  to 
boot  ?  " 

"  Granted." 

"  Isn't  Clara  Hilbam  a  noble,  pnre-heart- 
ed  woman  f  ** 

*'I  think  she  Is,  bat  I  can't  prove  it." 

"  Prove  it  r  no ;  but  I  bdlere  it,  faith  I " 

**  A  man  of  basinesa,**  add  Mr.  Bradley, 
with  a  smUe,  "  and  he  talks  of  faith." 

"  Why,  father,  men  walk  by  fkilh  in  the 
city — golden  promises,  golden  plausibilities — 
proofs  I  no  proof  but  faith;  the  error  con- 
rista  in  being  gulled  by  liars.  Proof  is  no 
proof  without  an  honest  man  to  voach  it. 
Tom  Hllbnro  Is  a  scoundrel,  Pll  vouch  for 
that" 

"  Well,  I  can't  tell  what  a  jury  will  say 
to  your  theory,"  replied  Ur,  BndUy,  with  a 
shrag  of  the  shoulders. 


"  Good  Heavens,  fHther !  it  won't  come  to 
that?" 

"  It  will  come  to  that,  my  boy.'' 

"  What !  all  those  vile  liars  arrayed 
against  her  in  that  horrible  Divorce  Court  ?  " 

'*She  shall  have  the  best  1^1  advice 
money  can  procure." 

"We  can  give  that  to  criminals,  &ther; 
but  the  shame  will  kill  her." 

"  Hush,  Basil  t  here's  your  mother,'*  And 
Mrs.  Bradley  harried  into  the  room,  fall  of 
maternal  solicitude  for  her  aon. 

u  Making  a  good  bmk&st,  Basil,  I  do 
hope ;  it  will  be  such  a  hot,  &tigaing  day.*' 
And  Ifra,  Bradley  seated  herself  at  the  break- 
fast-table. "  Papa,  dear,  is  he  making  a  good 
breakfast  r" 

"  yonsense,  Maria  I  the  boy's  old  enough 
to  know  what  to  eat." 

*'  I  don't  care  about  bis  age — it's  his 
breakfast — ^BasU,  dear,  yon  mual  support 
yourself." 

"  All  right,  mother,  I  am  aupporting  my- 
self." 

"  You'll  give  our  kindest  remembrances  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodford  f  "  said  Mrs.  Bmd- 
ley,  with  marked  emphasis ;  "  and  mind,  Ba- 
sil, you  are  to  give  my  best  love  to  Mar- 
garet Woodford — she's  a  great  favorite  of 
mine." 

"  You've  often  said  so,  mother." 

'*  A  charming,  sensible  girl,  thoronghly 
well  brought  up ;  no  fiddle-de-dee  sentiment 
and  pack  o'  nonsense  about  her.  Good,  reli- 
gions parento— excellent  examj^  for  a  young 
giri." 

"Oh,  yes,  Margaret  Woodftxd's  well 
enough,"  replied  Badl,  calmly. 

"She's  a  great  deal  better  than  that," 
pursued  Mrs.  Bradley.  "  I  only  wish  I  could 
induce  you  to  think  so.  Ifind,  yon're  to  tell 
her  from  me  that  Fve  been  wanting  her  to 
stay  with  us  these  last  three  months,  and 
now  I  declare  the  summer's  gone." 

"  Wliy  didn't  you  ask  her  before  ?  "  in- 
quired Basil. 

"How  could  I  ask  a  young  girl  to  this 
house?" 

"  Why  not,  mother?" 

"I  can  only  tell  you,  Basil — and  your 
own  common-sense  will  tell  you  the  reason — 
if  I  had  a  daughter  of  my  own,  nothing  should 
induce  roe  to  let  her  remain  in  this  house." 

"  My  love  I  my  love  !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bradley,  in  deprecatory  tone. 

"  It's  the  fact,  Mr,  Bradley.  It's  very 
hard  for  me;  I've  never  been  ashamed  be- 
fore now  to  ask  people  to  my  house." 

"  0  mother,  mother !  " 

"  No,  Basil ;  I  was  brought  op  as  a  girl 
ought  to  be  brought  up.  1  trust  I  have  nev- 
er forgotten  my  early  training,  I  trust  I 
have  always  taught  yoa  a  proper  sense  of 
right  and  wrong.** 

"  Tes,  mother,  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  I 
tell  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that 
yon  did  what  was  quite  right  when  yoa  af- 
forded an  honor^le  asylam  under  your  own 
roof  to  a  lady  who  has  been  shamefiiUy  treat- 
ed." 

"  I've  no  word  to  say  In  favor  of  Tom  MQ. 
burn,"  persisted  Mrs.  Bradley,  "  but,  at  the 
Bune  time,  there  are  people  who  take  bis 
part;  and  you  know  perfectly  well,  Basil, 


there  is  not  a  single  house  at  the  present 
moment  where  Claru  Milbum  would  be  re- 
ceived." 

"  The  greater  honor  to  us,  mother,  that 
we  receive  her  here." 

"  She's  infatuated  you  in  her  favor,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Bradley,  in  acrimonious  tone,  "  I 
can  see  that  plainly  enough.'* 

**  Mother,  dear,"  answered  Basil,  with  se- 
rious and  earnest  expression,  yon  can't  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  I  care  for  Clara  Mil- 
burn— Tom  MUbnm's  wife — absurd  notion  ; 
but  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  do  care  for  the 
shamefhl  way  she  has  been  treated;  I  do 
care  that  she  should  be  the  victim  of  lies 
and  calumny  ;  I  do  care  that  her  only  child, 
almost  a  baby,  shoald  be  wrested  from  her; 
I  do  care,  because  I  believe  she  is  good,  and 
true,  and  noble,  and  I  mean  to  stick  up  for 
her  through  thick  and  thin.'* 

Basil  was  interrupted  for  the  moment  by 
the  entrance  from  the  garden  of  Captain  Se- 
ton — a  young  man,  senior  to  Basil  by  three 
or  four  years— the  nephew  of  a  neighbor  and 
intimate  friend  of  the  Bradleys.  Basil  laid 
eager  hands  on  Seton,  and  drew  him  forward 
into  the  controversy. 

We  are  talking  about  Mrs.  Milbum,  Se- 
ton. I  want  to  assure  mother  of  your  faith 
ia  her  honorable  conduct  They  know  you 
were  engaged  to  Mrs.  Milbum  long  before 
this  miserable  marriage  with  my  cousin.  Tell 
them  your  confidence  in  Mis.  Milbnrn's  con- 
duct" 

"Mrs.  Milbum  has  been  shamefully 
wronged  by  her  hasband,"  replied  Seton. 
"I'm  folly  oonvinoed  of  her  entire  Inno- 
cence." 

"  Bravo  I  Tell  them  that  Clara  Milbum 
is  not  the  woman  to  whom  a  man  would  dare 
to  utter  a  dishonorable  word." 

Seton  replied,  with  some  slight  hesitation, 
"  Certainly,  certainly ;  "  and,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Bradley,  remarked,  with  a  smile,  that  Basil 
was  a  doughty  champion. 

"So  are  you,  Seton,"  retorted  Basil,  half 
in  jest  and  half  tn  earnest.  "By  Heaven! 
if  ordeal  by  battle  wasn't  over,  there  would 
be  two  lances  in  the  field  ;  uud  I  know  a 
third,  if  it  were  needful.  You'd  couch  a 
lance,  father,  wouldn't  you,  even  if  you  had 
to  do  battle  in  your  slippers  and  dressing- 
gown  ?  By  Heaven  1  a  fallow  could  fight  for 
his  failh  in  those  days,  and  lay  about  him, 
and  leave  the  verdict  to  Heaven  I " 

"Dark  ages  of  superstition!"  exclaimed 
Ur.  Bradley;  "we  leave  it  now  to  twelve 
jurymen  selected  by  blind  chunce.  Well, 
sniiing  my  chivalry  to  the  practice  of  the 
age,  I've  placed  the  whole  matter  In  the 
bauds  of  our  neighbor,  the  eminent  ecclesias- 
Ucal  lawyer,  Dr.  Mauley ;  he's  an  old  school- 
fellow of  mine,  and  will  advise  me  as  a  fHend. 
I  shall  be  f^tiy  governed  by  his  ot^Iou.** 

"I  Bha'n't  I  **  exclaimed  Basil. 

"  Why?"  inquired  Mr,  Bradley. 
Because  his  opinion,  III  bet  fifty  to  one, 
will  be  advene,  I  hmt»  the  prooft  are  against 
her." 

"  Baail,  I  declare  it's  perfectly  distressing 
to  hear  you  talk  In  this  absurd  strain,"  said 
Mrs.  Bradley,  with  evident  vexation. 

"  He  must  think  as  he  Hkes,**  replied  Mr. 
Bradley;  "it's  no  use  arguing  with  him  oa 
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these  tenns.  And  now,  once  for  all,  let  this' 
eonrenaUoD  ceaae." 

"  The  secret  of  my  popping  io  upon  you 
at  tblfl  early  hour,"  said  Seton,  in  a  tone  of 
apology,  "  is  that  my  uncle  wants  to  bother 
Basil  with  BDotber  qaeBUon.  about  those 
dreadfol  mining  shares." 

"  What,  is  he  still  Iiankering  after  those 
wretched  things?"  exclaimed  Basil.  "I've 
proved  to  him  half  a  dozen  times — " 

"Proved?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bradley. 

"  Tes,  father ;  proved  the  directors  a  pack 
of  scoundrels.  I  can't  analyze  copper-ore, 
but  I  can  tell  what  men  are  made  of." 

"  He's  bent  upon  taking  the  shares,"  said 
Seton. 

"  He  sha'&'t  do  it,"  replied  Basil,  with  en- 
ergy. 

"  I  vrish  you  could  give  him  a  oonple  of 
minutes  as  you  drive  past,"  said  S«toa ;  "  he 
always  listens  to  you." 

"The  mare's  so  fresh  she  won't  stand  a 
moment  Here,  I'll  run  across  the  gardens — 
it  won't  take  ten  minutes," 

"  Shall  I  order  the  dog-cart  to  be  readj 
for  yon  when  yon  return?**  inquired  Hn. 
Bradley,  as  Basil  rose  to  leave. 

**  When  I  come  back,  mother,  will  be  Ume 
enough.  I  can't  be  sure  of  going  tilll get 
ttie  telegram.**  And  Basil  harried  off  to  save 
Mr.  Seton  from  entering  npon  his  rash  specu- 
la ti  on. 

"I  can  assure  you,"  said  Seton,  "that  my 
uncle  is  always  praising  Basil ;  he  says  he's 
the  best  man  of  bu^ess  in  the  world — hard> 
headed,  practical." 

"So  he  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Bradley;  "all 
but  that  crotchet  about  this  unfortunate  af- 
fair." At  this  moment  the  servant  entered 
with  a  card  on  a  salver  for  Hr.  Bradley. 

"  Well,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Bradley,  glan- 
cing at  the  card,  "we  shall  soon  know  the 
best  or  the  worst  of  it.  Dr.  Hanley  is  good 
enough  to  call  upon  me — not  seeing  me  at 
church  yesterday,  \  suppose." 

"I  only  beg  one  thing,'*  said  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley. "Promise  me  Uiat  Dr.  Manley's  advice 
shall  govern  our  coarse  for  the  fntnre.*' 

"  Oertidnly,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, with  an  assumption  of  finnness ;  and  be 
left  the  room. 

"  I  wish  yon  clearly  to  nnderstand.  Cap- 
tain Seton,"  observed  Mrs.  Bradley,  "  that  I 
thoroughly  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Ultbum  in 
her  very  unfortunate  position ;  and,  of  course, 
if  I  were  not  thoroughly  convinced  in  m;  own 
mind  of  the  perfect  rectitude  of  her  conduct, 
I  should  not  allow  her  to  rmnain  in  this  house 
another  moment." 

"Quite  80,  Mrs.  Bradley,"  replied  Seton. 

"It's  in  vain  to  deny  the  prejudice  of  the 
world  in  such  cases,"  continued  Mrs.  Bradley, 
"  and  I'm  old-fashioned  enough  to  say  that  it 
is  a  very  wholesome  prejudice.  Mothers  will 
not  bring  their  daughters  to  this  house,  and 
I  don't  blame  them." 

"  I  know  the  atroi^  social  feeling  on  the 
point,"  observed  ^ton, "  for  I'm  always  fight- 
ing it." 

"  It  really  is  very  unpleasant,"  continued 
Mrs.  Bradley,  "  to  see  one's  neighbors  looking 
askance  at  one.  I  declare,  sometimes  I  can't 
bear  to  go  to  church,  and  I  was  always 
brongbt  up  from  a  child  to  s  strict  perform- 


anee  of  my  religions  duties ;  and  then  there 
are  the  servants — really  Mqr  ought  to  have  a 
proper  example  shown  thm  by  their  supe* 
riors."  At  tJiis  moment  Hardia  entered  the 
room.  —  "Well,  Ifartha,  what's  the  mat- 
ter?'* 

Hartha  approached  her  mistress,  and  said 
a  few  words,  which  were  inandible  to  C^tain 

Seton. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Ifartha,  she  can  come  now," 
replied  Mrs.  Bradley,  io  a  tone  of  irritation. 

Martha  left  the  room;  and  Captain  Seton 
readily  surmised  that  mistress  and  maid  were 
in  league  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  Basil 
Bradley  from  being  in  the  company  of  Clara 
Milbum. 

"  Of  course.  Captain  Seton,"  continued 
Mrs.  Bradley,  "  I  say  all  this  in  confidence ; 
but  it's  no  use  blinding  one's  eyes  to  tbe  fact 
that  this  is  a  most  unfortunate  affur  both  for 
Mrs.  Milbum  and  ourselves,  and  all  the  more 
BO  on  Basil's  account.** 

Clara  Hilbum  entered  the  room — quietly, 
▼ery  quietly,  as  If  with  the  purpose  to  shrood 
herself  away.  She  was  about  three-and- 
twanty;  elegant,  lithe  figure;  eweet,  intmnt- 
ing  face,  but  darkened  with  sad  expression. 
Mrs.  Bradley  received  her  with  marked  cere- 
mony and  distance  of  manner. 

"  Good^noming,  Urs.  Hilbum.  Captain 
Seton,  an  old  friend  of  yours,  I  know," 

Clara's  &ce  fiusbed  when  she  perceived 
the  presence  of  Captain  Seton ;  and,  bowing 
coldly,  she  bent  her  eyes  to  the  ground. 

**  May  I  ofibr  some  tea  ?  Fm  afraid  it's 
rather  cold." 

"It  will  be  very  nice,  thank  yon,  Mrs. 
Bradley ; "  and  Clara  took  ber  seat  at  the 
table.  "  A  lovely  day  for  thfi  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber," she  remarked,  forcing  herself  to  talk ; 
"I  hope  Basil  will  have  good  sport." 

"  My  son  isn't  certain  even  now  whether 
he  can  get  away  from  bosiness." 

"What  a  pity  I" 

"  Basil  is  devoted  to  his  duty,  Mrs.  Mil- 
burn  ;  no  shooting  or  any  thing  else  can  di- 
vert him  from  that." 

Unrtha  entered  the  room,  and  spoke  to 
Mrs.  Bradley. 

*'  Oh,  your  master  wishes  to  see  me  In 
the  study,  dtMS  he? — I  must  ask  yon  to  ex- 
cuse my  leaving  the  breakfast -table,  Mrs. 
Milbum ;  Mr.  Bradley  desires  to  see  me  on 
bosiness." 

And,  with  a  stately  incllnaUon  of  the 
bead,  Mrs.  Bradley  left  the  room,  followed 
by  Martha.  Qara  Milbum  and  Captain  Se- 
ton were  alone. 

The  flush  again  mantled  her  face ;  she 
started  up,  and  glanced  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  scornful  expression. 

"  So,  Captain  Seton—" 

"Clara!" 

"Not  Clara  I— Mrs.  Milbum.  Tou  have 
dared  to  come  here  for  my  answer  to  the  let- 
ter you  gave  me  last  night  It's  burned  1  I 
have  suffered  very  much,"  she  continued,  in 
agitated  voice,  "suffered  the  horrible  an- 
guish  of  unjust  accusatiou — accusation  sup- 
ported by  diabolical  ingenuity — but  that  let- 
ter of  yours  has  dealt  me  tbe  hardest  blow. 
We  were  younger  than  we  are  now  when  you 
asked  me  to  be  your  wife — younger,  but  I 
think  yon  knew  the  meaning  of  yonr  ofibr." 


"Ton  knew  I  did  I  **  lie  HeUfaDed,pu- 
sionately, 

"  You  meant  it  as  the  highest  honor  yn 
could  pay  to  the  girl  yon  loved— yon  felt  ibt 
was  worthy  of  the  highest  honor." 

"Ididl" 

"  And  now — oh,  she  has  sunk  so  low  in 
your  estimation  that  you  dare  write  to  ber 
that  shameful  letter — 'fiy  with  you  to  In- 
dia!'" 

"  Listen  to  me  I " 

"  To  me  first,"  she  answered,  with  vehe- 
mence. "  Oh,  you  must  have  greatly  changed, 
or  your  hand  would  have  paused  ereitpenntd 
those  words ! — oh,  worse  than  insult,  a  dry- 
ing up  of  all  source  of  faith  and  hope! 
What  laith  or  hope  is  left,  if  thoe«  «ho 
should  believe  in  me  have  turned  futhle«! 
if  one  who  has  known  me  from  girlhood— 
one  who  has  loved  me — believes  me  worth; 
of  thia  shameful  offer?  Is  this  that  ien 
idltol  I  wwshiped  at  seventeen  ?  **  she  aJded, 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  contempt. 

"  By  Heaven,  I  love  you  now  as  thai  1 " 

"Not  now  as  thenl"  she  exolauned, in- 
dignantly. *'OhI  think  what  you  endd 
have  done  for  me  had  that  love  bees  i  tne, 
noble,  enduring  love  I  you,  coming  back  frai 
India,  fresh  to  our  circle,  yon  could  htn 
said  to  me, '  Clara  Milbarn,  I  know  these  nle 
stories  are  base  lies ;  have  confidence,  I  !«• 
lieve  in  your  innocence.  I  Jcnew  yon  sbi 
girl,  as  a  playmate ;  tbe  whole  thing  is  nos- 
Btrous,  impossible.'  Oh,  think  what  atrenetb 
those  words  would  have  given  me  to  face  the 
world — to  defy  those  accursed  lies'." 

"I  have  said  all  this  to  the  world,"  be 
answered. 

"  But  not  to  me,"  she  rejoined,  BcomfiUj. 
"  No,  Mark  Seton.    In  your  own  heart 
have  condemned  me,  joined  my  enniies  ic 
secret,  using  empty  mouthings  of  confidence 
before  the  world." 

"These  are  bitter  words,  Mrs.  Hilbun; 
nevertheless  I  xhall  be  true  when  bQ  tbt 
world  has  turned  aside." 

"  Oh,  let  it  turn,  I  care  not ;  I  hare  » «»f< 
refuge  here.  My  own  husband's  relitiont 
have  declared  thdr  perfect  faith  In  myiu»- 
cenoe,  and  they  have  proved  their  fiulk 
giving  me  an  honorable  aaylum  in  Ihei 
house." 

"  They  have,  certainly,"  answered  Settn, 
in  a  doubtlU  tone. 

"Would  Mrs.  Bradley  have  any  tbiig  ts 
do  with  a  person  in  whose  character  she  W 

not  entire  confidence?  " 

"No,  but—" 
" But  what?" 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  wearing  oat  t 
welcome,"  said  Seton,  significantly. 

"  Not  in  a  case  like  mine,"  rejoined  Clan, 
vehemently.  "  Their  house  muii  be  my  home 
while  this  charge  bangs  over  my  head ;  they 
feel  that— they  feel  that  to  send  me  my 
would  be  an  act  of  utter  condemnation." 

"  Can  you  honestly  tell  me  that  Mrs. 
Bradley  does  not  'begin  to  tire  of  your  pn>- 
ence  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well ;  she  may  at  times  be  nther 
impatient — rather  cold,  even  ;  but  that'i  only 
on  the  surface.  We  are  none  of  us  quit* 
perfect  Of  course  I  try  to  give  as  litiU 
trouble  as  possible— keep  myself  to  nys^i 
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but  abe  oonld  oeTer  ieud  me  sway  wliile  she 
hifl  oonfldeoee  In  my  olisruter,  No,  do  I 
inpowiblel  Heaven  voald  never  permit 
that.  Then  you  know  Sr.  Bradley—" 

"  Ur.  Bradley  does  not  govern  here,"  Se- 
ton  exclaimed,  witb  marked  empbasia. 

**  Perhaps  in  little  things,"  replied  Ol&m ; 
"  bat  in  great  matters  a  man  is  master  or  hia 
own  bouse ;  and  I  am  sore  his  sense  of  jus- 
tice-" 

"And  Basil  Bradley — thatemineDtly  good 
yooog  man  f  " 

"Basil  Bradley  1  I  scarcely  ever  see 
turn,"  answered  Clara.  "  Besides,  lie's  im- 
mersed in  busineAS,  morning  to  night" 

"  Do  yoo  think  they  eoutrive  to  keep  him 
away  from  yoo  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no  I  absurd  I  " 

"  That  Martha  ;  that  confidential  cat, 
Martha!" 

"Qnitd  a  mistake — qaite  a  mbtake,  I  as- 
snrc  yon." 

"Then  I  am  miitakeo,"  said  SetoD,  with 
tigaiflcut  geitnre. 

"  Ton  are  indeed  miBUken,"  replied  Clara. 
"  It's  very  oniel  of  yon  to  talk  in  thU  strain." 
And  tears  rose  tn  her  eyes,  for,  deny  tt  as  she 
might,  she  fbit  lie  was  telling  the  bitter 
tenth. 

"Omell  Heaven  forefendl'*  exclaimed 
Seton.  "All  I  desire  is  to  open  your  eyes  to 
the  tme  state  things  in  this  house.  Pre- 
pare jonrself ;  the  end  will  come  far  quicker 
than  yon  deem.  Dr.  Uanley  is  now  here,  in 
eonferesoe  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley." 

"  Dr.  Manley  h^e !  they've  not  sent  for 
met"  she  exclaimed,  with  surprise. 

"  Dr.  Manley  is  not  here  on  your  aoconnt, 
but  on  titMT* — not  for  your  juatifieaUon,  bat 
for  theirs  in  retaining  you  here." 

"  No,  no  1  I  tell  you  a  thousand  times,  no  1 
Tou  talk  in  vain  when  you  try  to  shake  my 
faith  in  these  good,  true  friends.  They  must 
be  tnui  My  child  has  been  taken  from  ine. 
There  most  be  some  mercy  left  on  earth.  No 
woman  could  ever  be  permitted  to  stand 
alone  against  sncb  fearful  odds." 

'*  Blind  yourself  with  that  ftuth,  if  you 
wiU,"  replied  Seton,  in  an  ironionl  tone.  '*  Dr. 
Manley  must  needs  declare  in  no  undecided 
tone  his  oonfldeBce  in  your  cause,  or  you 
leave  this  hirase.  Mrs.  Bradley  win  send  yon 
away— and  then  r" 

"  And  then  I  shall  be  without  one  Mend 
b  the  world." 

**  One  Mend,"  urged  Seton. 

"  Not  one  I   Leave  me.  Captain  Seton." 

She  turned  from  him  with  oontempt  and 
scorn,  but  he  felt  he  was  only  baffled  for  the 
time.  He  laiew  that  Mrs.  Bradley  was  doing 
her  best  to  favor  bis  cause — to  drive  Clara 
Milbum  through  sheer  desperation  into  bis 
arms.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  entered  the 
room.  The  interview  with  Dr.  Manley  was 
over ;  he  was  assured  it  could  only  have  one 
ending,  and  he  retired  into  the  garden  in  fVill 
con&denoe  of  future  victory. 

Clara  flew  to  Ur.  Bradley  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  room. 

"  Tou've  seen  Dr.  Manley.  Oh  I  will  they 
let  me  have  my  child — will  they— will  they  ?  " 
she  exclaimed,  with  piteous  vehemence. 

'^Tou  mustn't 'excite  yourself,  my  dear," 
Mid  Jlr.  Brtdley,  kindly. 


"  1  won't ;  hut  Mabel- MabeV*  she  gasped, 
eagerly. 

"  We  must  talk  over  mattecs  quietly," 
observed  Mr.  Bradley,  evasively.  "  My  dear 
Mrs.  Milburo,  Dr.  Manley—" 

"Oh,  but  tell  me  about  Mabel  first—" 
"  My  dear,  I  regret  to  say  that  Dr.  Manley 

has  not  pronounced  any  (pinion  upon  that 

point" 

"  But  that  was  the  point,"  she  cried,  in 
agonized  voice;  "my  very  life-blood,  my 
child ! " 

"  Tou  see,"  said  Mr.  Bradley,  "  that  Dr. 
Manley  only  called  upon  us  as  an  old  friend. 
Mr.  Jackson,  our  family  lawyer,  will  see  him 
professionally  in  a  few  days — " 

"  But  Uabd'Mubel  1 "  she  exclaimed,  in 
accents  of  despair,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Do  oblige  me  by  putting  a  little  re- 
straint upon  your  feelings,"  said  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley. "We  can't  do  impossibiliUes ;  we  are 
trying  to  do  the  best  we  can." 

Clara  Milbum  felt,  from  the  hard,  unsyra- 
patheUc  tone  of  the  voice,  that  Mrs.  Bradley 
had  pronooneed  her  condemnation.  Captain 
Seton's  words  were  ftat  coming  true. 

"  I  have  got  to  tell  yon,"  said  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, speaking  with  great  hesitation,  "  that 
Dr.  Manley  oondders — or  rather  that  be 
thinks  on  the  whole — or  perhaps  all  things 
considered — that  it  would,  or  rather  might, 
be  better  if  yon  were  somewhat  nearer  Mr. 
Jackson's  office." 

"  Nearer  Mr.  Jackson's  office  1 "  exclaimed 
Clara,  almost  dumfouoded. 

"  Yes,  my  dear — rather  nearer,"  repeated 
Mr.  Bradley ;  "  lodgings,  yoo  understand." 

"  Tes,  I  underetand,"  replied  Clare,  in  a 
faint  voice. 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair — she  felt  that 
her  condemnation  was  finally  pronounced. 

"  We  shall  take  every  care  of  her,  sha'n't 
we,  Mrs.  Bradley  P  " 

Mr.  Bradley  endeavored  to  assume  a  cheer- 
ful voice. 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Bradley;  eerUinlyl" 

"  We  thought  of  Martha's  sister,"  pur- 
sued  Mr.  Bradley,  "  near  Bloomsbnry  Square. 
—Oh,  eome  in,  Martha,  if  that's  yon." 

It  was  Martha,  and  she  did  come  hi ;  It 
bad  been  arrai^ed  that  she  should  do  ea 

"Tou  say  yonr  uster*B  drawing-room 
floor  is  disengaged  P  " 

"  Tes,  sir." 

"Ton  most  know,  my  dear,"  continned 
Mr.  Bradley,  addressing  Mrs.  Milburn,  "that 
Martha's  sister  was  formerly  in  service 

here." 

"  Yes,  sir — please — ten  years,"  exclaimed 
Martha,  in  dignified  tone.  "  Then  married 
from  this  house;  and  nowehe*s  a  respectable 
widow ;  pays  reuts  and  rates  regular," 

"  It  won't  seem  like  being  away  from  us 
altogether,"  observed  Mr.  Bradley,  in  a  kind- 
ly tone  ;  "  will  it,  my  dear?  " 

"Oh,  no,  Mr.  Bradley;  cerUinly  not  I" 
replied  Clara,  shuddering  at  his  words. 

"  Martha  will  go  up  to  town  this  morn- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Bradley,  "  and  make  all  the 
arrangements  with  her  sister;  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
bum  will  be  able  to  go  up  in  the  evening  in 
our  brougham,  after  it  has  taken  us  to  the 
Sharps." 

"  A  rery  good  anugement  I "  exohdmed 


Mr.  Bradley.   "  You  know,  Mrs.  Milbum,  we 

shall  pay  for  every  thing." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bradley ;  thank  yon  1 " 

And,  ^k  at  heart,  scarcely  realizing  the 
terrible  position  in  which  she  was  placed, 
she  turned  from  him  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

"  Well,  come,"  muttered  Mr.  Bradley, 
"  it's  a  mercy  it's  over.'  Poor  tiling  I  she 
takes  it  in  very  good  part  Mauley's  wrong; 
I'm  sure  he  is.  I'm  a  coward — coward !  Port 
wine,  port  wine ! "  and  Mr.  Bradley  wiped 
his  eyes  and  his  glasses.  He  would  have 
liked  to  say  some  more  kind  words  to  Mrs. 
Milburn.  He  lingered  near  her,  but  the 
words  stuck  in  his  throat  Basil's  entrance 
was  a  great  relief. 

"  You  never  will  be  in  time,  my  boy  1 " 

"I  certainly  sha'n't,"  replied  Basil;  *'I 
must  go  up  to  town  after  all." 

"  No,  BasU  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bradley,  in 
a  tone  of  regret 

"  The  tel^pram  saya  '  Yes.'  I  shall  do 
what  I  can  to  catch  the  '  one  o'clock  '  frotai 
Waterloo,  and  then  take  a  fly  over  from 
Chertsey.-^ood-niorning,  Mrs.  Milbum.  I 
didn-'t  see  you  f<Mr  the  moment" 

She  rose  from  her  chair. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Basil;  you  must  al- 
low me  also  to  say  good-by  I " 

"Good-by?"  be  excl«med,  with  aston- 
ishment 

"  Yea,  I  am  going  to  leave  you  this  even- 
ing." 

"  Going  to  leave  us  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  it's  time  for  my  long  visit  to 
come  to  an  end,"  she  said,  striving  to  hide 
her  anguish  with  a  smile. 

"  Nonsense,  Mrs.  Milbum  1" 

"  It's  necessary  for  me  to  be  in  town, 
near  the  lawyer." 

"  Who  says  that «  "  asked  BasiL 

"  Dr.  Manley  advisee  it" 

"Dr.  Manley  I"  exclaimed  Basil,  with 
warmth. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Bradley,  inter- 
vening, '*  you  see,  Basil — " 

"  Yes,  father,"  he  replied,  with  emphasis, 
*'I  see;  I  Me/"  but  he  said  no  more,  and 
his  manner  lapaed  into  its  usual  pblegmatio 
eondition. 

"  Allow  me  to  thank  yoo,  Mr.  Basil,"  said 
Clara,  in  trembling  voice,  **  for  all  yonr  at. 
tention  to  me." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  Mrs.  Milbum,"  he  re- 
plied, bluntly;  "don't  mention  it  Well, 
then,  if  it  must  be  so,  good-by ! " 

He  shook  the  band  she  offhred  bim,  bat 
he  threw  no  warmth  into  bis  grasp.  His  man- 
ner appeared  even  more  than  usually  cold 
and  indifferent;  in  fact,ju8t  the  sort  of  man- 
ner Mrs.  Milburn  was  prepared  to  expect — 
the  manner  of  a  hard-headed,  practical  man 
of  business,  full  of  business  thoughts,  start- 
ing, as  of  daily  custom,  for  bis  London  work. 

"You'll  lose  your  train,  Basil!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Bradley,  catching  at  any  cause 
to  prevent  her  son  from  conversing  witb  Mrs. 
Milbum. 

"  Time  enough,  mother  ! " 

And  Basil,  after  a  few  business  remarks 
to  hia  father,  went  toward  the  garden.  Se- 
ton met  him  on  the  threshold. 

"Settled  matters  with  my  ancle f"  In- 
quired Seton. 
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"  I're  koocked  that  share  maniB  oat  of 
his  bead  I "  replied  Baeil,  with  a  good  deal 
of  empbasiB, 

"A  tbousand  thanks,  old  bo;;  and  now 
you're  off  to  the  birds  ?  " 

"  No ;  to  London  first;  perhaps  the  birds 
in  the  afteraooD." 

"One  moment,  Basil  I**  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bradlej,  following  her  son  to  the  window. 
**  Don't  forget  my  best  lore  to  Hai^ret 
Woodford.  I  shall  write  to  her  to-day,  to 
ask  her  to  stay  with  us  next  week." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  stood  together 
watcbin;;  their  son  as  he  hurried  down  the 
garden  ;  they  loved  him  bo  much  I  they  were 
so  proud  or  him  !  he  was  snob  a  good  young 
man  1  be  had  nerer  given  them  a  single  mo- 
ment'n  anxiety  I  But  when  Mrs.  Bradley 
looked  at  her  son,  and  thought  of  what  wom- 
en are  capable  of  becoming — thought  of  the 
many  cnnning  pitfalls  which  fair  little  hands 
can  dig,  of  the  nets  woven  in  finest  mesh  by 
deft  white  fingers,  then  her  heart  misgave 
her;  and  in  her  roatemal  love  and  fear  she 
bated  her  own  sex  most  thoroughly,  and  she 
wished,  as  ferrently  as  wished  the  old  ascet> 
ies  of  desert,  eave,  and  jnllar,  that  women 
were  ntterly  uprooted  from  the  economy  of  Ufa 

Seton  paraed  into  the  room,  and  qnletly 
q>prDaohed  the  chair  where  Clara  MUbnm 
was  Bitting,  irith  head  bent  over  the  table, 
and  her  hands  claqwd  over  her  face. 

"The  end  haa  come,"  she  munnored; 
"  not  one  rrieod — ^not  one  I " 


MO  UNTAINEERING  IN 
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(Omdttflim.) 

TII. 

BY  daylight  I  was  dimly  awake,  and 
dreamily  aware  of  the  singing  of  a  bird 
outside  my  window.  Of  all  the  bird-songs 
that  ever  I  heard,  this  was  the  briskest,  most 
high-strung,  most  dandified  ;  giving  my  drow- 
sibead  the  fancy  that  some  elfin  exquisite  was 
boay  arranging  bis  cravat,  parting  his  hair, 
and  p<dnting  the  enda  of  his  mustache  before 
a  dew.drop  mirror ;  uttering  the  wbUe  a  brill- 
iant series  of  fury  witticisms  upon  the  follies 
of  society.  I  fell  asleep  again,  and  dreamed 
incoherently,  but  not  unpleasantly,  despite 
my  cramped  position ;  but  awoke  soon  after 
to  see  the  pure  aonshine  lighting  up  the  fir- 
treea  on  the  oppodte  hill-side,  uid  to  hear 
the  inner  voice  of  the  brook  babbling  to  it- 
self beneath  the  window.  Even  then  I  should 
not  have  got  up  had  not  a  steady  tide  of  weep- 
ing set  in  from  the  babies  in  the  adjoining 
room. 

No  matter  bow  early  I  rise  in  Saxony,  I 
never  fail  to  find  people  up  before  me.  It 
was  now  but  little  after  five  o'clock,  and  two 
elderly  hypochondriacs  were  dipping  up  the 
iron-water  from  the  spring  in  the  front  court, 
while  a  pallid  young  lady,  blanched,  I  sup- 
pose, from  indulgenoe  in  city  dissipations, 
was  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the  walk, 
flipping  fresfa  milk  out  of  a  tall  tambler.  For 
my  own  part,  being  In  search  of  an  aj^eUte, 


I  started  up  the  steep,  zigaag  bill-patfa,  and 
steered  a  breatblesB  course  heavenward, 
through  dewy  heather  and  bloeberry-bushea, 
and  over  difficult  locks  and  grassy  knolla. 
The  world  enlarged  around  me  as  I  dbnbed, 
though  the  feathery  arc  of  white  dond  which 
spanned  the  blue  OTerhead  grew  no  nearer 
for  all  my.  pains.  At  length  I  attained  a 
small,  semicircular  stone  erection,  which, 
from  below,  had  seemed  to  crown  the  bill, 
but  which  now  turned  out  to  be  somewhat 
below  the  highest  point.  It  commanded, 
nevertheless,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Scbandan  Valley,  still  hazy  with  the  remnants 
of  last  night's  mist.  The  pine-trees  on  the 
ridge  of  the  bill  opposite  seemed  almost  with- 
in reach  of  my  outstretched  arm.  Below, 
some  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  appeared  the 
flattened  roof  of  the  Badehaus ;  and  there 
were  the  hypochondriacs,  pigmies  now,  still 
lingering  over  the  iron-spring ;  and  a  young 
lady  a  couple  of  inches  high  pacing  slowly  to 
and  frO,  and  occastionally  sipping  milk  from 
an  infinitesimal  tumbler.  There,  too,  oomes 
a  miorosoopio  Karl,  and  begins  to  set  a  break* 
fast4able,  with  tiny  white  cloth,  and  Whiten- 
ing plates  no  bi^er  than  heads  of  pins.  This 
pebble  which  I  bold  in  my  hand,  were  I  to 
cast  it  down,  would  utterly  orerwhelm  and 
onub  out  the  enUre  establlithment— Bade- 
haus, hypochondriaes,  Eari,  iron  -  spring, 
young  lady,  breakfast-table,  and  all.  Heav- 
ens I  what  power  for  wholesale  destruction 
ifl  in  this  arm  of  mine  I  Tet,  tremble  not, 
poor  mites,  I  will  not  annihilate  ye ;  more- 
over, were  one  of  you  but  to  tarn  his  eyes 
hitberward,  it  is  I  who  would  appear  in^g- 
nificant,  and  you  the  giants. 

Fresh  and  invigorating  was  the  atmos- 
phere at  this  height,  polluted  by  no  human 
exhalations,  but  seeming  to  be  the  essence 
of  last  night's  stars,  dissolved  for  my  use  by 
this  morning's  sunshine.  After  swallowing 
my  fill  of  it,  I  left  the  little  stone  semicircle, 
and  took  my  way  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill, 
toward  the  river.  Looking  downward,  there 
wOTe  the  red-tiled  roob  of  the  villas  almost 
below  my  feet ;  farther  out,  the  brook,  flow- 
ing on  hastily  between  its  green  banks,  and 
at  one  point  rushing  out  in  white  foam  be- 
neath a  dark  archway ;  beyond,  still  the 
road,  with  Its  line  of  houses  of  older  and  quaint- 
er growth,  seeming  to  rest  their  aged  shoul- 
ders agidnst  the  peipendioular  hill-wall  behind 
them.  Long,  narrow  S^ts  of  stone  Steps 
mounted  str^ght  upward  from  the  kitchen- 
doors  of  the  Tilbe,  leading  to  heights  of  back- 
yard on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  their  chim- 
neys. There  was  one  rilla,  high  up  on  the 
oi^orite  hill-side,  where  It  made  a  white 
break  in  the  dense  growth  of  firs,  which  was 
romantic  with  battlemented  turrets  and  mul- 
lioned  windows,  and  dignified  with  an  elab- 
orate staircase  of  dressed  stone,  winding 
through  several  landinga  to  the  porticoed 
doorway.  Farther  on,  surmounting  the  ex- 
treme spur  of  the  ridge,  and  abreast  of  the 
village,  was  the  little  Scfaloss-Bastei  Bestau- 
ration,  with  its  flag  flying,  its  eamera-obteura 
like  a  black  piU-box,  and  its  vine-covered 
beer-garden,  where  I  had  quaff'ed  many  a  re- 
freshing stoup  after  a  dusty  tramp  from  Dres- 
den, chatting  the  while  with  bright -eyed, 
good-humored  little  Harie. 


Before  long,  I  found  myself  at  the  otd  of 
my  own  ridge,  apparency  overhanging  Ae 
red-roofed,  Irregular  town,  and  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  hospitable  benches  estddiihed 
there.  A  wooden  ruling  affi>rdcd  a  not  im> 
necessary  precaution  against  tnnUhig  onr 
into  the  front  yard  of  the  little  white  rilfai  m 
tbe  road-side  below.  The  villa,  pUin  enough 
in  itself,  was  surrounded  by  «  small  gardeo 
full  of  roses  ;  and  its  porch  was  heavilj  oTer- 
grown  with  woodbine.  Out  of  this  poreb 
presently  issued  a  woman  and  a  little  girl, 
and  walked  about  the  garden,  picking  the 
beautiful  flowers.  The  woman  was  simplj 
vlad  in  white,  and  bad  a  green  bow  on  tbe 
bOBOm  of  her  dreas — as  if  she  were  t  fan. 
manization  of  the  villa.  Her  hur,  bovem, 
was  not  red,  but  black. 

Beyond  the  town  flowed  the  river  Elbe, 
and,  winding  westward,  gleaming  white,  iv«pt 
round  the  broad  base  of  Lillienstrin,  fire 
miles  away.  The  great  rock,  from  tbispwit 
of  view,  resembled  an  old  woman  sitting 
closely  huddled  up  beside  the  river  in  a  green 
cloak,  her  gray  head  bowed  fnward  oo  ba 
knees.  On  tbe  nUlroadJost  across  thestRom, 
an  en^ne  was  steaming  itself  out  of  breitb 
in  the  eflbrt  to  set  m  motion  an  innunenble 
train  of  frdght-wagons.  Above  tbe  rulrotd 
was  a  showy,  glistening,  bannered  edifice, 
perohed,  bruid  -  new,  on  its  raw,  green  ter- 
raoos;  above  this,  again,  a  yellow-stmeqooi^ 
ry,  and,  higher  still,  the  ptno-frioged  sumit 
against  the  sky.  Ferry-skit^,  gay  mtli  two. 
ings,  and  full  of  passengers  by  the  otAj 
train  from  Dresden,  were  bfing  poled  acnes; 
the  landing-place,  however,  was  ahnt  ont  boa 
my  view  by  the  intervention  of  the  tine  of 
hotels  which  is  drawn  up  so  offlcionsty  along 
tbe  river-margin.  Tbe  most  prominent  feit- 
ure  in  my  immediate  neighborhood  wu  tbt 
church-steeple,  which  bulged  out  inegnlirlj 
like  an  insufficiently-swaddled  infant.  Xow 
of  the  streets  in  the  town  were  visible :  bn( 
tbe  green  tops  of  the  trees  planted  iloog 
them  rose  up  above  tbe  ruddy  roofs,  aeuoiiig 
them  into  uneven  quadrilaterals.  Heanitbile, 
fVom  tbe  chimneys  the  smoke  of  a  hundred 
breakftsts  began  to  rise,  reminding  me  tin 
my  own  was  still  uneaten.  I  returned  aloig 
the  ridge  of  the  hill  to  my  semicircnlar  bu- 
tion,  whence  descending,  as  it  wwe,  thnqb 
the  very  tops  of  the  gloomy  fir-trees,  I M 
down  to  table,  warm  and  lowing,  witli  an 
appetite  for  the  largest  of  bee&teaka  Tbe 
bypochondriaoa  and  the  milk-drinking  Ud; 
bad  wandered  away;  seveni  people^ 
or  in  parties,  were  hreaking  thdr  fast  boeatti 
the  trees ;  ezoarslonlsts  were  strolling  piM, 
and  Sunday  was  getUng  fairly  under  vay- 
By  the  time  I  bad  lit  my  moroiDg  cigarette, 
tbe  yard  was  quite  alive,  and  those  who  bad 
parted  hitest  the  night  before  were  now  \tjf- 
ocrilioally  complimenting  one  another  np«i 
tbe  freshneas  of  their  appearance.  After  a 
cool  half-hour  I  resumed  my  bat  and  stiS^ 
and  leisurely  began  the  ascent  of  the  Schille^ 
HOhe,  on  the  other  ride  of  tbe  road. 


It  was  a  ten  minutes'  easy  climb. 
well-built,  easily-graded  path  went  sifftg^ 
upward  beneath  tiie-tall,  darl  pines,  bordMd 
with  dewy  green  ferns,  purple-tipped 
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er,  bncklebenj-bushes,  and  tofts  of  narrow- 
lMT«d  grass.  At  the  toras  of  the  ascent 
were  benches,  either  ooastruoted  from  a  slab 
of  atone  laid  across  two  uprights,  or  hewn  io 
the  solid  rock  whenever  it  jutted  out  coD' 
Teniently.  Enterprising  climbers  had  worn 
•bort-cuts  straight  upward  from  corner  to 
4oroer  of  the  path,  tempting  to  look  at,  but, 
as  short-cuts,  fallacious,  unless  men  were 
made  on  the  principle  of  a  balloon  ;  and,  on 
reBeetioi,  I  hare  oome  to  tbe  conclusion  that 
the;  most  bare  beflo  created  by  people  on  the 
downward  trip.  Saxons  irill  olimb,  und  ;cHmb 
lo  good  heights  ;  but  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  inelliie  iboold  not  be  ardoons.  In  the 
presoik  case,  the  gradual  idope  was  fbrther 
audified  bj  putting  in  three  or  four  stone 
BtqN  at  tbe  end  of  each  short  stretoh ;  and 
if  all  should  prore  insoffldent,  there  were 
alwaTS  the  benches  to  fall  back  upon. 

Tbe  profound  stillness  which  prerailed 
here  at  this  hour  had  an  exquisite  charm. 
Through  openings  between  the  trees  I  caught 
lorely  green  glimpses  of  the  valley  below. 
I  met  no  one  until,  when  nearly  at  the  top, 
I  eame  upon  two  peasant-girls,  each  with  her 
buket,  sitting  down  to  rest.  I  gave  them 
"  Good-momiDg,"  and  one  of  them  responded 
with  sober  courtesy.  A.  few  steps  farther  on 
I  was  startled,  emerging  from  such  a  depth 

seclusion,  at  coming  abruptly  in  sight 
of  an  open,  commonplace  road,  with  a  cart 
mmbling  along  it ;  and  beyond,  broad  fields 
•own  with  potatoes  and  cabbages,  and  scat, 
tered  over  with  half  a  dozen  women-onltl- 
mors.  Still  keeping  to  tbe  path,  I  soon 
eame  to  th^  Sohiller-Hohe  itself. 

In  itseiir,'it  certainly  did  not  amount  to 
mnch— a  square  abaft  of  gray  stone,  on  a 
pedestal,  the  whole  less  than  ten  feet  high. 
On  tbe  side  toward  the  valley  was  a  medal- 
lion of  Scbiller's  head,  and  a  date — 18S9 ; 
and  all  four  sides,  both  of  abaft  and  pedes- 
tal, were  crowded  with  tbe  names  of  Tiaitors, 
and  the  dates  of  their  visits.  Round  aboat, 
at  a  respectfid  distance,  were  placed  wooden 
benches,  apparently  fer  the  purpose  of  &eUi- 
tating  the  study  of  so  remarkable  a  work  of 
art.  Accordingly,  I  sat  down  and  fixed  my 
eyes  upon  it.  Three  small,  rugged  boys,  dis- 
nuyed  at  my  solemnity,  gave  up  their  irrev- 
erent gambols  and  retreated  into  the  woods. 
Ending  myself  once  more  solitary,  I  filled  a 
pipe  with  sweet  "  Lone  Jack,"  and  smoked, 
and  dutifully  meditated  upon  the  poet,  who, 
I  suppose,  composed  some  one  of  his  poems 
or  tragedies  on  this  spot. 

After  a  while,  I  hearcf  an  approaching 
step,  weighty  and  sedate  {  and  soon  appeared 
a  stout,  elderly  gentleman,  in  wide,  black 
clothes,  who,  upon  seeing  me,  paused  to  de- 
liver a  gravely  ceremonious  bow,  l»«ng  under 
the  impression,  probably,  that  I  was  a  sort 
of  deputy-tutelar  genius  of  the  grove,  em- 
ployed during  the  poet*a  absence.  I  returned 
bis  salute  witli  all  the  dignity  I  could  eom- 
mand.  He  advanced  toward  tbe  monument, 
tnd  inspected,  though  with  a  rather  embar- 
rassed and  meohanieal  air,  the  medallion  and 
tbe  date.  It  was  easy  to  peroeive  that  he 
vas  a  morUdly  oonsiderate  man,  and  shrank 
from  siriijeoting  the  afikir  to  a  ri^  oritidam 
vUIe  even  the  deputy  -  tutelar  genius  was 
looUng  ML    HoreoTer,  flndii^  nothing  to 


admire,  and  being  altogether  too  honorable 
a  person  to  counterfeit  admiration,  he  was 
not  long  in  making  up  his  mind  that  his  only 
proper  course  was  to  retire.  This  he  accord- 
ingly did,  as  sedately  as  he  had  oome,  by  no 
means  forgetting  to  deliver  me  a  second  cer- 
emonious bow  (whieh  I  returned)  before  pass- 
ing out  of  sight. 

Hereupon  ensued  another  Interval  of  si- 
lence and  solitude.  I  fiQi|hed  my  pipe ;  and 
so  soothing  was  the  murmuring  of  tbe  pines 
and  the  wild,  domestic  twittering  of  tbe  birds, 
that  I  think  I  should  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  compensating  my  bad  night  with 
a  nap,  bad  not  my  drowsiness  been  scared 
sway  by  tho  sudden  advent  of  a  bevy  of 
laughing,  prattling,  Bk74arkij^  yonng  wom- 
en, upon  whom  tbe  solemnity  of  my  demean- 
or produced  not  the  slightest  efftet.  fio, 
finding  that  they  were  determined  to  take 
possession  of  the  place,  I  resigned  my  depu- 
ty-tutelarship  perforce,  and  retired  in  my 
turn.  Following  a  downward-bending  track 
I  stumbled  upon  a  small  cave,  partly  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  natural  rock,  but  owing  most 
of  its  attractions,  such  as  they  were,  to  ma- 
sonry. "  Schiller's  Grotte,"  it  was  called,  in 
black  letters  upon  a  white  ground.  Of  course, 
Schiller  may  have  sat  in  it ;  there  is  a  pretty 
outlook  over  the  valley  from  a  point  near  at 
hand,  and  the  Grotte  is  ostentatiously  fitted  up 
with  a  semicircular  stone  seat,  which,  how-^ 
ever,  can  hardly  date  back  to  Schiller's  time. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  tbe  plaoe,  when  I  visited 
it,  was  peculiarly  unsavory,  and  nothing  less 
than  a  Noacbian  deluge  would  have  kept  me 
in  it  a  moment.  I  rambled  on,  and  soon  came 
to  noother  coign  of  vantage,  a  little  lower 
down  than  the  first,  but  overlooking  a  wider 
prospect.  Wooden  benches  'were  provided 
here  also,  and  a  sign-board,  mounted  on  s 
pole.  Informed  the  visitor  that  this  was  Frie- 
dens-FUta. 

The  Saxon  eustom  of  sentlmentali^g 
over  all  their  pretty  places,  and  branding 
them  with  laokadaisical  titles,  is  not  slto- 
gether  ^preetble  to  a  foreigner.  It  destroys 
the  finest  aroma  of  natural  beauty  to  have  it 
coarsely  insisted  ufwn  and  crammed  down 
your  throat  by  some  vulgar  fellow  who  hap- 
pens to  have  been  beforehand  with  you  in  dis- 
covering it.  Every  one,  it  seems  to  me,  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  believe,  if  it  suits  tiis  fancy  to 
do  so,  that  whatever  charm  be  finds  in  Na- 
ture is  vii^inal  for  him ;  that  it  has  not  been 
previously  breathed  upon,  handled,  cata- 
logued and  labeled,  by  an  impure  rabble  of 
spectacled  and  professional  enthusiasm-mon- 
gers, who  never  can  rid  themselves  of  their 
itob  for  besmearing  every  thing  they  come  in 
contact  with  with  tbe  slime  of  their  own  of- 
fensive personality.  The  Saxons,  though  they 
carry  the  matter  to  the  greatest  extreme,  are 
not  tbe  only  ones  blameworthy  in  it.  Let  a 
man  name  hia  house,  if  he  likes ;  it  is  his  own, 
and  should  suggest  him,  and  the  name  helps 
it  to  do  so.  But  wliat  is  the  use  of  giving  to 
eternal  mountains  and  ererlasting  rivers  tbe 
puny  patronymies  of  oar  so-called  great  men, 
whose  ^gmy  reputatitHis  are  sstonishingly 
long-lived  if  they  endure  five  hnndred  years  t 
I  suppose  tbe  monnd-hnilders  of  America 
bad  their  own  way  of  dlstiiignisbing  Uoont 
Washington  from  other  mountains;  and  I 


dare  believe  that,  the  people  who  live  in 
America  ten  thousand  years  hence  will  de- 
vise another  way  still.  If  sucli  things  must 
be  directly  named  at  all,  let  the  name  be  sim- 
ply descriptive,  like  those  the  Indians  give. 
There  is  much  talk  nowadays  about  the 
wholesome  efiTects  of  a  sense  of  humor  and  a 
perception  of  the  ludicrous ;  and  English- 
men, Americans,  and  others,  pride  themselves 
upon  the  possesaioD  of  these  qualities.  But 
Nature,  I  imagine,  must  often  find  vs  humor- 
ous in  anotbw  sense  than  we  intend,  and 
bears  our  tiny  impertinences  with  a  smile 
too  broad  for  us  to  see.  Bnt  how  shall  we 
make  onr  m^w  if  the  places  are  not  to  h&ve 
names  to  them-— names,  too,  which  are  names, 
and  not  deserlptire  sentences  f  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  formidable  argnment.  All  that  can 
be  said  against  It  is,  that  a  ri^  for  what  is 
called  etmoiseness  is  the  vloe  of  the  time, 
and  that  what  Is  called  dreumlooution  has 
been  nude  a  bugl>ear.  The  truth  is,  that  our 
conciseness,  which  Is  a  literal  and  not  a  real 
conciseness,  leads  to  the  worst  kind  of  cir- 
cumlocution, which  is  sot  real  oircumlocu- 
tiou  at  all.  To  be  truly  concise  is,  once  to 
express  clearly  one  idea ;  and  what  idea,  ex- 
cept a  ludicrous  one,  wonld  an  undoctored 
intelligence  receive  from  the  expression 
UouQt  Washington  ?  So  far  from  being  con- 
cise, it  involves  a  potential  volume  of  ex- 
planation before  our  undoctored  intelligence 
could  be  brought  to  see  the  point  of  it.  But 
tbe  Indian  name,  which  we  call  circumlocu- 
tory, is  truly  concise,  as  all  true  circumlocn- 
tloD  must  be.  Otroum  locution  is  primitive  and 
majestic,  and  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all 
right  perception  of  truth.  Were  it  not,  un- 
fortunately, BO  awkward  a  word  to  pronounce 
and  write,  I  might  dug  its  prases  indefinite- 
ly, making  my  very  etilogy  an  example  in 
point.  JSnt,  after  -all,  «uch  polemical  eulo- 
gies are  not  particularly  suited  to  a  Friedens- 
Platz. 

IX. 

Whaxkvu  other  people's  feeling  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Saxons  like  a  pretty 
place  all  the  better  for  having  a  lackadaisical 
name.  It  gives  them  their  cue,  and  they  dis- 
pose themselves  accordingly.  I  had  not  more 
than  got  through  tbe  above  diatribe  when  a 
Saxon  family  appeared  —  a  man  and  wife, 
child  of  four  years,  and  nurse.  They  looked 
at  the  prospect  with  complacency,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  sign-board  was  their  primary  admira- 
tion. "  Friedens-Plati  I  "  they  repeated  to 
one  another,  in  a  congratulatory  tone,  and 
then  took  another  look  with  new  eyes.  Frie- 
dens-Platz — yes,  yea  1  Observe,  once  more, 
tbe  peculiar  peacefulness  of  tbe  valley  ;  and 
methinks  the  sky  is  calmer  and  the  breeze 
gentler  here  than  elsewhere.  Blessed  sign- 
board ! — to  think  that  we  might  have  come 
and  gone,  and  never  known  wherein  the  charm 
of  this  spot  consisted,  or  whether  it  had  any 
oharro  at  all  I  It  is  all  in  tbe  sign-board— 
peace  be  to  it,  and  to  tiie  poetic  Insight  that 
idaced  it  tiiere  1 

These  people  did  not  stiy  very  \aa%,  kdA 
1  sat  them  out  Uy  next  viutors  were  a 
iroman  and  two  men — pleasant,  respectable 
people,  and,  I  think,  Swedes.  The  woman 
was  not  only  very  good-natured,  but  incredi- 
bly loqnaeioas  and  vduble :  and  so  agreeable 
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vcrc  the  tones  aDd  inflectiODS  of  her  voice 
that,  although  not  anderstanding  a  Billable 
she  uttered,  I  found  an  indescribable  charm 
in  listeniDg  to  her.  The  effect  was  maguetic 
and  soothing.  Here  was  a  good  opportunity 
for  studying  the  iuflnence  of  mere  speech — 
divorced  from  all  knowledge  of  its  meaning 
— upon  the  ear  and  sentiments  of  the  liearer. 
Undoabtedly  it  luu  great  slgnlflcuice — is  at 
least  as  importuit  to  laogui^  as  the  mate- 
rial of  a  building  is  to  ita  anjhiteetural  de- 
sign. It  was  only  my  guess  tliat  this  lan- 
guage was  Swedish ;  it  may  just  as  well  bare 
been  Hawaian  or  Persian.  Whatever  It  was, 
it  tripped  along  at  a  great  pace,  in  a  kind  of 
short,  fonr-footed  canter:  no  drawling  or 
dwelling  upon  ayllables;  little  sibUation,  but 
plenty  of  sh'ing,  tt'ing,  and  pp'ing.  While 
the  woman  thus  held  forth,  one  of  her  oom- 
panions  sat  quietly  listening,  giving  occa- 
Bional  vent  to  an  assenting  or  anuotatory 
grunt ;  the  other  kept  walking  restlessly  to 
and  fro,  interpolating  a  sentence  here  and 
there.  I  sat  for  half  an  hour,  my  back  turned 
upon  the  party,  apparently  absorbed  in  the 
view— <-really  ao,  in  fact ;  for  the  flow  of  bab- 
ble did  not  interfere  with  my  apprectatiou  of 
what  I  saw,  but  chimed  in  with  it  Very 
likely,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  I  who  inter- 
fered with  the  Swedes. 

Small  sounds  below  in  the  valley  were 
distinctly  audible  at  this  height.  The  flrst- 
flddle  of  the  Bsdehaos  band  was  tuning  his 
iuBtrument  In  the  front  oonrt;  there  came 
the  slow  jar  of  a  cart,  and  now  the  driver 
cleared  hla  throat  The  road  was  viable  for 
a  oonsiderable  distance,  winding  np  the  val- 
ley like  a  smooth  bolT  ribbon ;  the  brook 
flowing  Ugbt  and  dark  beside  it,  in  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  bi^t,  moist  green  the 
grass  and  the  awuthj  tint  of  tiie  pinanjlad 
hilL  The  whoto  valley  was  a  wettward-enrv- 
ing  fbrrow,  plonghftd  by  some  Immeasurable 
pant.  The  summit  of  the  opposite  bill  was 
bald  above  its  side^rowth  of  trees,  just  like 
the  head  of  an  elderly  man  in  a  counting- 
house.  White  villas  dotted  the  slope,  even 
to  the  top ;  riverward  lay  Sohandau,  wedged 
between  its  valley-walls,  and  massed  around 
its  steeple.  Against  the  horizon,  on  all 
sides,  uprose  abrupt  pinnacles  of  rock  and 
jagged,  detached  bowlders,  the  like  of  which 
abound  throughout  this  region.  Lillienstein 
was  bidden  by  the  woods  behind  me;  but 
the  crest  of  Wesenstein,  across  the  liver, 
reached  into  sight.  A  faint  odor  of  pine- 
leaves  hung  in  the  air,  though  the  breeze  was 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  blow  it  about. 


I  Lsn  FrIedenS'FlaU  to  the  babbling 
Swedes,  and  walked  along  the  ridge  of  the 
hill,  as  on  the  back  of  some  enormous  ani- 
mal. The  stUlnest  of  the  woods  was  sneh. 
as  to  make  the  heart  beat;  eaefa  Insty  blade 
of  grdss,  and  leaf  of  tree,  and  vegetable, 
stood  so  motionless,  yet  so  deeply  alive.  At 
length  the  path  brought  me  to  the  verge  of 
the  narrow,  precipitous  cafioa  through  which 
the  road  tons  after  passing  the  bend  above 
the  Badehaus.  I  managed  to  clamber  out 
upon  an  almost  inaccessible  bowlder,  which 
had  been  partly  detached  from  the  face  of 
tiie  ollff,  and  cUs^y  overhung  the  road. 


Here  a  deep  ledge,  cushioned  with  heatber, 
served  me  admirably  for  a  seat,  and  a  projec- 
tion lower  down  gave  a  rest  for  my  feet.  I 
was  indistinguishable  from  the  rond,  and  in- 
visible from  behind ;  yet  myself  commanded 
erery  thing.  It  was  a  fall  of  about  three 
hundred  feet  to  the  road  below. 

Facing  me  was  a  magnificent  I»stion  of 
rock,  tiring  t6  a  higher  level  than  mine,  and 
split  and  cleft  in  every  ooneeivable  direction. 
Wherever  root  oonld  eling,  the  stem  snrfitee 
was  softened  and  enriched  with  small  trees, 
bushes,  or  heather ;  which  last,  being  very  pirn- 
tlful  and  in  ftill  pnrple  Uoom,  gave  a  deUelona 
tone  to  the  slopes.  The  rock  itself  was  va- 
rious in  tint:  reddish  where  little  exposed  to 
rain  and  sunshine;  in  other  places  gray; 
and  mottled  elsewhere  by  lichens  like  a  Per- 
sian rug.  One  kind  of  lichen,  not  uncom- 
mon, showed  in  broad  splashes  of  sulphur- 
yellow.  All  these  colors,  harmonizing  among 
one  another,  were  turned  to  wholly  diftrent 
keys  by  sunBhine  or  shadow.  In  many  parts 
the  sunlight  caught  the  bastion  obliquely, 
illnmioating  the  projecting  points  in  sharp 
oontrast  with  the  rest  The  silent  immobility 
of  rooks  is  pnd'oundly  impressive ;  and  this 
surface-play  of  light  and  color  but  empha- 
sizes their  real  unohangeablenees. 

The  broader  clefts  or  goi^es,  extending 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  blufE^,  were  ver- 
dant and  rich  with  crowded  foliage,  and 
seemed  to  invite  ascent;  for,  wherevera  tree 
can  grow,  there  man  fancies  he  too  has  a 
right  to  be.  Great  bowlders  had  in  many 
plaoes  bllen  from  above,  and  lay  buried  in 
green  beside  the  brook.  For  centuries  had 
Oiey  Wn  there;  and  slowly,  silently,  and 
beantifnlly,  had  Nature  healed  their  sears 
and  dotbed  their  nakedness  with  moss, 
heather,  and  leaves  of  all  kinds.  Trees 
pressed  in  lovely  jealousy  to  the  brook-ride, 
eager  to  see  their  tender  Images  mirrored 
there.  How  sweetly  and  closely  they  min- 
gled together,  branch  within  branch  and  leaf 
to  leaf,  each  with  its  own  beauty  beautifying 
its  neighbor!  How  rich  were  their  con- 
trasting shades  of  green  I  How  melodiously 
did  they  whisper  to  one  another,  when  the 
breeze  gave  them  tongue  I  How  well  each 
leaf  and  bough  turned  sun  and  shade  to  ad- 
vantage, and  how  inspiring  was  the  upward 
impulse  that  filled  each  onel  If  trees,  as 
some  maintain,  are  emblems  of  men,  it  must 
be  the  men  of  the  golden  age  t 

Those  which  grew  beside  the  brook  had, 
in  some  cases,  attained  a  large  sixe;  but  only 
the  smaller  onea  had  been  venturous  enongb 
to  scale  the  cliffs  and  peer  fearfully  over  the 
hollow  verges.  Trees  hare  a  fine  and  novd 
eflleet  when  se«i  from  above  with  the  snn 
shining  on  them.  The  edges  trf  the  suoces- 
aire  layers  of  brancheaeatdi  the  yellow  lif^t, 
and  the  straotgre  and  character  of  the  tree, 
as  it  tapers  upward  to  a  point,  is  thus  more 
clearly  defined  tlianwhen  ^wed  from  below, 
or  on  a  level  But  thdr  fasoination  is,  in  all 
respects,  inexhauadble.  Where  they  over- 
hung the  brook,  ita  warm  brown  tint  was 
deepened  to  black;  but,  through  the  midst 
of  the  gloom,  its  wrinkled  surface  snatched 
at  the  light  in  magic  sparkles  :  Nature  never 
omits  what  is  needful  to  complete  her  har- 
mony. I  eoold  hear  the  gurgle  of  the  stream. 


however,  more  distinctly  than  I  could  dis- 
cover the  stream  itself.  All  sounds  were  so 
echoed  up  between  the  rocky  walls,  that  they 
reached  my  ears  as  plainly  as  if  oripaating 
but  a  fev  yards  off. 

A  bill-top  is  a  real  and  not  an  apparent-a 
moral  as  well  as  a  physical — height  I  doubt 
whether  a  murder,  seen  from  a  great  slera- 
tion,.  would  move  the  beholder  to  any  deqier 
feeing  than  irfty^-^eu*8  deeds  af^pear  ef  As 
same  rise  aa  they.  I  shoidd  like  to  be  in- 
fonned,  however,  which  requires  the  flaer 
structure  of  mind— the  power  to  appreciate 
Nature  In  great,  or  in  Uttle  ?  To  be  able  to 
see  the  beauty  of  a  grand  prospect,  or  of  a 
mossy  stone  sludowed  with  fern  f  Cerlainlj, 
a  common  man,  who  would  gaze  with  admin- 
tioD  at  the  (brmer,  would  see  nothing  worthy 
attenUon  in  the  latter.  It  is  true,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  refinement  loves  not  the  lit- 
tle to  the  exolusioo  of  the  great,  hut  greit 
and  little  both,  Neither  does  vulgar  admin- 
tion  necessarily  vulgarize  its  object  Nerer- 
thelesB,  who  can  discern 'minute  heav^H, 
may  reot^ize,  in  great,  qualities  invisible 
to  the  untrained  eye ;  and  the  common  mau, 
perhaps,  loves  not  solely  or  chiefly  the  grind' 
eur  of  the  prospect,  but,  rather,  that  sensi' 
tion  of  moral  in  material  elevation — ^the  fed- 
ing  that  be  is  grander  than  the  grandeoT— 
the  crown  and  culmination  of  it. 


A  PBioinoa  possesses  a  strange  charni; 
it  Is,  in  a  manner,  divine,  being  inacecsaiUe 
to  man,  irith  his  bellttll^  eivilisa^a.  But, 
if  steep  plaoes  lead  our  upward -gaiing 
thoughts  heavenward,  they  also  reniod  ni 
of  the  devil  when  we  shndder  on  tb^r  brink. 
What  is  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  pb^ 
nomena  of  gravitation  *  Something  profesnd 
and  universal,  I  fancy.  X  have  nefu  operi- 
enced  the  common  derire  to  spring  flrom  gnat 
heights  ;  but  had  T,  as  a  malefactor,  to  dioote 
my  form  of  death,  I  would  cling  to  some  eaet 
great  bowlder  as  that  on  which  I  was  tfaea 
sitting,  and  bid  the  execntioner  use  bis  lerer. 
Then  headlong  downward  would  we  tbondrr 
to  the  valley^s  far  bottom,  and,  falliug  Dnd«<- 
neath,  I  should  be  provided  with  both  a  griTe 
and  a  gravestone  ere  I  were  well  dead.  Bat 
that  the  general  adoption  of  this  expedieot 
for  settling  with  condemned  crimicals  wonid 
soon  deprive  us  of  all  our  overiianging  eliffe, 
to  say  nothing  of  scaring  away  superatitioDi 
tourists  and  picnickers  from  our  valleys,! 
would  respectfully  recommend  It  to  the  oos- 
slderation  of  the  board  I 

What  I  most  liked  about  my  bowlder 
(apart  from  such  refiections)  was  its  isols- 
don— the  thought  that  nobody  could  find  ne 
out,  or  get  to  me  if  they  did.  I  was  sepa- 
rated from  my  kind ;  and,  though  grssily  in 
the  minority,  I  felt  that  the  advantage  wu  gd 
my  aide— I  had  banished  them,  not  they  me- 
Horeover,  Z  Indulged  myself  widi  the  pe^ 
suasion  that  I  was  the  first  who  hod  ever  set 
foot  on  that  spot,  nod  that  a  long  thse  wonU 
elapse  before  any  one  came  after  me;  *^ 
then  I  amused  myself  with  specnUtlng  on 
what  manner  of  man  he,  my  successor,  vcnld 
be :  whether  he  were  yet  bom ;  whetlwr  he 
wonld  be  a  Frenchman  out  of  the  next  war, 
or  whether  teons  would  go  by,  and  Xsnp^ 
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be  known  by  aaother  title  before  he  came. 
Fending  these  queetions  I  took  out  my  pipe 
and  smoked,  where  no  man  ever  smoked  be- 
fore. My  isolation,  it  must  be  confeased, 
had  not  separated  me  from  the  faculty  of 
enjoying  good  tobacco  as  other  men  enjoyed 
it ;  or,  for  that  matter,  from  being  shone  on 
by  their  sun  and  breathing  their  air.  After 
all,  therefore,  it  amounted  to  very  little. 
Erery  human  soal  stands  on  a  pinnacle  of  its 
om,  eternally  indiTidnalized  from  all  its  fel- 
lows ;  but  our  very  individuality  is  our  plain- 
est badge  of  brotherhood;  and  the  love  and 
lifiB  which  the  good  God  gives  us  show  it  to 
be  but  a  means  to  bis  raid,  and  otherwise  in- 
•IgnlflcaDt, 

An  enorsioD^rriage  rattled  by,  Beeming 
to  make  slower  progress  than  it  did;  Z 
watched  it  from  Its  first  appearance  round 
the  aoDtbem  bend  till  It  disappeared  just  be- 
math  my  feet ;  and,  on  its  reappearance,  till 
H  went  out  of  sight  behind  a  road-side  cot- 
tage about  a  quarter  of  a  n^le  northward. 
The  driver  blabbed  his  guide-book  formulas 
as  they  passed,  pointing  here  and  there  with 
hie  whip;  and  the  people  stared  dutifully  at 
the  rocks,  and  straight  at  my  bowlder,  but 
without  noticing  the  strange  fangus  upon  it. 
At  one  moment  I  might  hare  dropped  the 
ashes  of  my  pipe  right  into  the  open  mouth 
of  the  senior  member  of  the  party.  Some- 
time after  this,  three  pedestrians  came  in 
sight — two  at  the  southern  bend  of  the  road, 
and  one  at  the  northern.  The  curve  of  the 
valley  was  such  that,  at  the  rate  they  were 
going,  they  would  not  oome  in  view  of  each 
other  until  within  a  few  yards  of  their  meet- 
ing-point, this  point  being  a  little  to  the  right 
of  my  position, and  about  opposite  a  decayed 
bridge,  which,  bf-the-way,  must  have  been 
bnilt  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  fish  from 
it,  for  its  fartlier  end  idmost  impinged  npon 
the  vertical  fkce  of  the  opposite  elifl^  up 
which  not  even  a  Bertram  RiBingbam  could 
have  conveyed  himsdf. 

As  the  three  pedestrians  drew  near,  I 
perceived  the  two  soathemers  to  be  tramps ; 
bat  the  DortliemM-  was  an  amUtious  young 
man  in  a  black  flrock-ooat,  ruffled  shirt-front, 
and  straw  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head.  He 
strode  along  with  a  magniloquent  step,  de- 
claiming, with  passionate  emphasis,  and  at 
the  top  of  his  compass,  some  passage  of  blank- 
verse.  His  gesturen  were  very  striking ;  he 
held  bis  head  well  up,  flung  his  arms  about, 
slapped  ^is  breast,  and  made  his  voice  re- 
aouod  through  the  cafion.  Ueaowbile  the 
two  tramps  shuffled  along,  as  unconscious  as 
was  he  of  their  mutual  proximity. 

"  This  young  fellow,"  said  I  to  myself, 
''evidently  has  a  mind  to  be  an  orator  and  a 
statesman.  He  feels  the  seeds  of  greatness 
within  him.  Now  he  imagines  himself  in 
the  senate,  confronting  the  opposition.  That 
point  was  well  given  !  Bismarck  is  getting 
old ;  who  knows  whether  I  do  not  here  be- 
hold his  Booeessor  ?  *'  The  young  orator  was 
now  within  a  eonple  of  rods  of  the  bridge, 
and  saddenly  he  and  the  tramps  came  faoe  to 
fiice.  I  watdied  with  painnii  interest.  His 
Ti^ee  qnavered  and  aank;  he  cleared  bis 
throat,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
whistled.  Bismarck,  or  any  truly  great  man, 
would  have  kept  on,  louder  than  ever— nay. 


would  have  compelled  the  tramps  to  stop  and 
hear  him  out  I  But  this  young  man  feared 
to  appear  ridiculous  ;  and  the  savage  sinceri- 
ty which  Kr.  Carlyle  ascribes  to  all  great 
men  is  not  reconcilable  with  any  such  timid- 
ity. A  great  man  must  spend  his  life  in 
what,  for  a  small  man,  would  be  a  position 
intolerably  ridiculous,  even  for  a  minute. 


I  OLiuBSD  gingerly  back  to  the  main-land, 
and,  leaving  my  bowlder  forever,  made  my 
way  by  degrees  to  the  road,  and  followed  it 
for  aboQt  a  mile.  At  one  point  the  brook 
made  a  little  dlttow,  fncloung  a  lawn  of  the 
softest  and  most  brilUant  green  I  ever  be- 
hdd.  Straight  upward  from  it  sfjrang  a 
smooth,  gray  bluff,  near  two  hnndrol  feet  ^ 
he^t,  throwing  a  deep,  cod  shadow,  sharp- 
ly defiiMd,  over  half  the  plot.  Two  peasant- 
women  were  mowing  the  grass  with  sickles, 
and  the  wind,  which  had  begun  to  rise,  was 
taking  great  liberties  with  the  skirts  which 
at  best  scarcely  covered  the  knees  of  tbar 
stout,  bare  legs.  Along  the  summit  of  the 
cliff  overhead  a  procession  of  long-shanked 
trees  was  straggling  against  the  sky.  Farther 
on  I  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  wood-path, 
whose  shady  invitation  I  could  not  resist; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  found  myself  in 
the  heart  of  a  pine-forest. 

I  sat  down  upon  a  mossy  stump,  such  as 
poets  write  of — indeed,  mossy  stumps  and 
atones  have  become  so  hackneyed  in  litera- 
ture that  I  am  shy  of  further  enlarging  upon 
them.  The  pines  wwe  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  growing  palm-like,  with  all 
their  foliage  at  (he  top.  Their  music,  there- 
fore, sounded  far  away,  like  the  murmnr  of 
an  ocean  in  the  cloads.  Their  thick,  dark 
foliage  strove  to  veil  from  the  sun  the  slender 
nakedness  of  thdr  long,  graceful  limbs ;  but 
be  peeped  throogh,  nevertheless,  and  made 
beaatlful  sport  of  th^  shyest  seerets. 
Around  tfadr  roots  was  a  sweet,  wnhipresent 
dampness,  enooDragfng  moss  to  flourish,  and 
display  its  mtM  delicate  tints.  There  was 
no  grass  or  flowers  to  speak  of,  but  plenty 
of  low  bashes  and  green,  creeping  vines  and 
elegant  ferns.  The  forest  was  Aill  of  clear 
twilight,  in  which  the  occasional  shafts  of 
sunlight  burned  like  celestial  torches. 

Still  bearing  eastward,  the  forest  gave 
way  to  high,  rooky  fields,  crossing  which  1 
presently  sighted  a  stupendone,  four -sided 
mountain  of  stone,  standing  solitary  and 
apart,  its  bare  walls  ascending  far  above  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  scarcely  suffer, 
ing  even  lichens  to  gain  foothold  on  them. 
Deep  fissures,  crossing  one  another  almost 
rectangnlarly,  gave  the  great  mass  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  piled  together  of 
blocks  of  stone,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  huge  shafts  of  Stonehenge  would  be  mere 
dominoes.  On  the  summit  was  a  sparse 
growth  of  scrawny  pinee,  looking  as  though 
they  hod  lost  flesh  from  exposure  and  from 
the  peril  of  tbdr  portion,  la  short,  this 
might  have  been  the  dmyon^oww  ttf  some 
Atlantean  castle,  the  remainder  of  which  had 
dther  been  overthrown  and  aniuhilated,  or 
was  buried  beneath  the  sand  oat  of  which 
the  lonely  tower  arose. 

But  whether  or  not  Uie  antedllnvlan  theo- 


ry be  tenable,  at  all  events  this  rock  had 
been  used  as  a  stronghold  in  modem  Umes — 
that  is,  within  the  last  three  centuries.  A 
band  of  robbers  lived  here,  and  the  rock  is^ 
full  of  traces  of  their  occupation.  A  place- 
more  impr^able  could  scarcely  be  imagined, 
After  toiling  up  an  arduous  sandy  path,  as- 
steep  as  the  roof  of  %  house,  until  pretty 
well  out  of  breath,  I  came  to  the  base  of  the' 
Stein  itself.  The  way  now  lay  up  perpen- 
dicular fissures,  through  narrow  crevices,  un- 
derneath superincumbent  masses,  and  along 
dangerous  precipices  where  precarious  foot- 
holds had  been  out  in  the  solid  atone.  Still 
farther  np,  hands  rather  than  feet  came  into 
play,  and  three  or  four  extra  pairs  of  arms 
and  legs  might  have  been  employed  to  great 
advantage.  How  the  robbers  ever  got  th^ 
booty  np  this  ascent,  or  had  strength  left  for 
any  thing  except  to  lie  down  and  faint  after 
they  had  done  so,  it  is  hard  to  understand. 
At  length,  however,  I  reached  Uie  great  cave, 
formed  by  the  leaning  together  of  the  two 
ptincipal  bowlders  of  the  pile.  It  was  about 
twelve  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  four  times 
as  high  to  the  crotch  of  the  roof.  The  end 
opposite  the  entrance  was  blocked  up  with 
fragments  of  rook  and  rubbish.  A  large  ob- 
long pit  was  dug  in  the  solid  stone  floor,  and 
was  used,  I  presume,  either  to  keep  provisions 
and  booty  in,  or  as  a  dungeon  for  captives. 
It  had  l)een  covered  over  with  a  wooden  floor- 
ing, the  square  holes  in  the  rock  which  held 
the  ends  of  the  beams  being  still  visible. 

From  this,  which  may  be  called  the 
ground-floor  of  the  robbers*  dwelling,  to  the 
upper  stories,  there  was  originally  no  means 
of  access.  The  old  fellows,  therefore,  by 
wedging  short  sticks  of  wood  one  above  an- 
other into  an  irregular  fissure  extending  neap- 
ly  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  St^, 
eonstmcted  a  primiUve  sort  of  staircase, 
traces  of  which  yet  remun.  Some  enterpris- 
ing modern,  however,  has  introdnoed  a  couple 
of  ladders,  wherel^  the  ascent  is  greatly  fa- 
cilitated. Above  I  found,  at  various  well- 
chosen  points,  the  marks  of  old  barricades, 
showing  that  these  brigands  bad  some  sound 
notions  on  fortiflcatiiHi,  and  had  resolved, 
moreover,  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  and  to 
flght  to  the  last  man.  It  is  inconceivable, 
though,  that  any  force  unprovided  with  the 
heaviest  artillery  could  have  made  the  slight- 
est Impression  on  such  a  stronghold  as  this. 
In  those  days  of  bucklers  and  blunderbusses, 
a  new-born  bat>e  might  have  held  it  single- 
handed  against  an  army. 

It  was  very  windy  on  the  summit,  and  an 
excess  of  wind  ruffles  up  the  nerves,  blows 
away  common  -  sense,  baffles  thought,  and 
tempts  to  rashness  and  vain  resentment.  The 
place,  too,  was  a  maze  of  sudden  crevasses, 
just  wide  enough  to  fall  into,  and  utterly  im- 
possible to  get  out  of.  What  a  ghastly  fate 
to  be  lodged  in  one  of  them,  remembering 
that  the  Stein  is  visited  hardly  once  A  month 
in  the  height  of  the  season  !  I  was  already 
so  hungry  that  the  mere  thought  of  such  a 
eatastropbe  put  me  out  of  alt  conceit  with 
the  robber -fortress.  Accordingly,  I  mode 
the  best  of  my  way  earthward ;  and,  having 
previously  taken  my  bearings,  I  steered  for  a 
neighboring  form-house,  where  a  smiling  old 
lady,  white-Gq>ped,  yellow-pettiooated,  and 
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barelegged,  fetched  me  n  tumbler  of  cool, 
cream  J  milk  nearly  twelve  inches  high. 


Oh  my  hqmeward  jouroej  I  happened 
upon  a  long,  winding,  shadow-baimted  pass, 
such  aa  abounda  in  this  region,  and  which  re- 
minded me  (as,  indeed,  did  the  whole  Saxon 
Switzerland)  of  our  own  Tellowetone  Valley, 
modeled  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot, 
or  thereabouts.  The  white-sanded  bottom  was 
BO  narrow  that  space  was  scarcely  left  for  the 
slender  path  to  follow  the  meanderings  of 
the  rivulet,  which  tinkled  concealed  beneath 
luxuriant  overgrowths  of  forget-me-not  and 
fern.  Up  to  the  sky,  on  either  side,  climbed 
tbe  rai^d  walls,  ihiggy  with  &  snd  hem- 
lock, and  thatched  below  with  grass-tufts  and 
Bhmbs.  The  fallen  fragmmts  which  ever  and 
anon  blocked  the  way  with  their  surly  shoul- 
ders'  were  irideaeent  with  green  moss,  and 
dampness  seemed  to  exude  from  the  rocky 
clefts.  The  footpath  waa  criss-crossed  with 
pine-roots,  till  it  resembled  an  Irregular  par- 
qaet-floor.  Sometimes  the  bowlders  had  so 
fallen  together  as  to  inclose  spacions  bollows, 
the  orevioea  of  which  had  been  stopped  np 
with  sand  and  pebbles  and  vegetable  decay. 
One  might  have  lived  very  comfortably  in 
many  of  these  cares  ;  they  were  overran  with 
raspberry  and  blackberry  vines,  and  within 
were  oool  and  dry,  with  clean,  sanded  floors. 
But  I  saw  no  troglodytes. 

At  one  point  a  broad  nose  of  rock  jutted 
over  the  pathway  full  fifteen  feet,  like  a  ceil- 
ing;'and  so  low-studded  was  it  that  I  could 
easily  touch  its  Sat  surface  with  my  upraised 
hand.  There  was  something  fascinating  about 
this  freak,  and  at  the  same  time  provocative 
of  a  smile — Old  Nature  making  a  humorous 
pretense  of  imitating  the  works  of  man  t  But 
the  grotesque  pranks  she  plays  with  this  soft- 
hearted white  sandstone  of  hers  are  indescrib- 
able and  endless.  In  many  plaoea  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock  is  honey-combed  and  other- 
wise marked  as  if  by  the  action  of  water.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  geologioal  his- 
tory of  this  strange  tract,  but  I  should  fkncy 
it  might  have  been  tbe  oompaet,  sandy  hed 
of  some  great  lake,  which  having  broken  its 
boundaries,  and  gone  seaward  by  way  of  the 
Elbe,  the  sand-bed  caked  and  cracked  and 
hardened,  and  became  traversed  with  ravines 
and  gulches,  worn  by  downward-percolating 
streams.  The  lake  must  have  subsided  gradu- 
ally to  produce  the  horizontal  markings  which 
are  everywhere  apparent.  I  have  often  seen 
precisely  similar  formations  to  this  of  the 
Saxon  Switzerland  at  the  bottom  of  dried-off 
mod-ponds.  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  are 
great  shoals  and  bars,  composed  of  the  same 
kind  of  sand  as  that  which  I  trod  under  foot 
In  this  shadowy  ravine. 

It  should  not  be  called  a  pass,  for  it  was 
a  place  to  linger  and  pause  in,  to  enter  at 
sonrise  and  scarcely  depart  from  by  moon- 
light. It  seemed  wholly  secluded  ;  I  met 
neither  foot  nor  footprint  throughout  its 
whole  long  length.  Even  the  sky  might  not 
be  too  familiar ;  looking  upward,  but  a  nar- 
row strip  of  blue  was  visible,  and  the  over- 
bending  trees  fretted  even  that  with  emerald 
Isttioe-work.  However,  I  could  not  support 
life  on  raspberries  and  water ;  the  afternoon 


'  was  more  than  half  gone,  and  I  hnd  no  idea 
how  far  oflf  the  Badehaus  might  be.  Hasten- 
ing onward,  the  narrow  walls  of  the  ravine 
suddenly  opened  out  right  and  left  in  a  vast 
circular  sweep,  and  I  stood  within  a  grand 
natural  amphitheatre,  rising  high  and  de- 
scending low  above  and  beneath.  Uj  sta- 
tion was  about  a  third  of  the  way  up,  in  what 
might  be  called  the  dress-circle.  The  arena 
below  waa  crowded  thick  with  summer  foli- 
Hge— oaks,  elms,  beeches,  and  underbrush  in 
profuBton.  There  were  tbe  players — gay  fel- 
lows, in  nodding  caps  and  green,  fluttering 
cloaks.  The  audience  was  composed  of  a 
stiff  and  sedate  assemblage  of  dark-browed 
hemlocks,  standing  rigid  and  erect  each  in 
his  rook-bound  seat.  Not  one  of  ^em  all 
waa  Bitting  down;  but,  whether  this  were 
owing  to  some  maateriy  exploit  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  acton,  bringing  every  spectator 
in  Irrepressible  enthusiaBm  to  his  feet,  or 
whether  (aa,  judging  from  their  gloomy  and 
unyidding  aspect,  seemed  more  likely)  they 
had  started  up  to  demand  the  condign  pun- 
ishment of  some  unlocky  wretch  who  had 
outraged  their  sense  of  decorum,  I  had  no 
meims  of  determining.  In  fact,  my  arrival 
seemed  to  have  pnt  an  abrupt  stop  to  the 
proceedings,  whatever  they  may  have  been ; 
there  was  no  voice  or  movement  anywhere, 
save  aa  created  involuntarily  by  the  mysteri- 
ous wind.  On  my  shouting  across,  however, 
to  a  sombre  giant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
amphitheatre,  to  know  the  title  of  the  drama 
which  was  under  representation,  he  answered 
me,  indeed,  but  with  an  unreal  tone  of  hol- 
low mockery,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  me  no  wiser  than  I  was  before.  Mani- 
festly, I  was  looked  upon  as  an  interloper, 
who  had  slipped  in  without  paying  for  a 
ticket;  and  self-respect  demanded  that  I 
should  retire  at  once. 

But  tbe  theatre,  vaat  as  it  was,  had  only 
two  doors — that  by  which  I  had  entered,  and 
another  jnst  opposite.  To  reach  this  I  must 
make  half  the  drci^t  of  tiie  inclosare,  the 
direot  route  across  the  arena  being  imprac- 
ticable, owing  to  the  savagely  predpitous 
nature  of  the  descent.  The  path  which  had 
hitiierto  golded  me  now  hearing  to  the  right, 
I  followed  it  In  that  diMction,  pasring  almost 
within  reach  of  the  oatstretched  arms  of  hun> 
dreds  of  inhospitable  hemlocks.  Presently 
the  BUD,  which,  hidden  behind  a  cloud,  had 
snuk  almost  to  the  upper  verge  of  the  rocky 
rampart,  shone  out  with  mellow  lustre,  fling- 
ing my  shadow  far  away  into  the  centre  of 
the  arena,  where  the  green -coated  actors 
treated  it  with  great  indignity,  bandying  it 
from  one  to  another,  tossing  it  up  and  down, 
and  more  than  once  letting  it  tumble  heed- 
lessly into  some  treacherous  pitfall.  Mean- 
while the  wind,  which  had  caused  me  no 
small  annoyance  already  that  afternoon,  was 
maliciously  making  the  rounds  of  tbe  house, 
and  stirring  up  every  individual  in  it  to  a  sib- 
ilant utterance,  whose  import  there  was  no 
roiataking.  It  was  my  firat — and  will,  I  fancy, 
be  my  last— experience  of  being  hissed  out 
of  a  theatre ;  and  since  I  was  neither  a  con- 
demned playwright  nor  an  unsuccessful  actor, 
I  could  not  help  resenting  the  injustice  of  the 
proceeding.  Yet,  after  all,  why  should  X  con- 
sent to  be  mffled  by  their  sennless  olamor  f 


I  can  assure  myself  of  no  worse  fault  than 
the  venial  one  of  having  "  interviewed  "  (hem 
and  their  like  pretty  often,  and  occuioniUj 
published  some  part  of  my  obeervatioDS  is 
the  public  prints ;  but  if  I  have  erred,  it  hu 
been  on  the  side  of  eulogy ;  and  ahoald  I 
ever  have  occasion  to  mention  trees  in  fn. 
ture,  it  will  be  with  the  proviso  that  all  i£ 
them — the  oldest,  bi^at,  and  respectahlctt, 
more  particularly — are  no  better  than  loeor- 
rigihle  blockheads  at  bottom. 

XIV. 

To  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  I  came -it 
last,  with  a  dusty  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles  still  lying  between  me  and  Sdiu- 
dau.  But  the  scenery  hwreabouta  is  novd 
and  striking :  the  stone  •  qnarries  extoH&ig 
up  and  down  the  river  for  many  leagues,  and 
tbe  heaps  of  sand  and  dibri*,  risbg  to  ■& 
average  height  of  perhaps  a  hundred  feet,  ud 
sloping  sharply  downward  to  the  water's  edge, 
are  a  remarkable  if  not  a  strictly  pictnresqne 
featare.  The  path  —  If  tbe  informal  track 
iriiloh  leads  a  risk;  lif^  along  the  base  of 
these  lofty  dumping-grounds  can  be  called 
such — yields  wearisomely  to  tbe  feet,  and  a 
wary  lookout  must  be  kept  to  dodge  the 
heavy  stones  which  are  continually  bowling 
downward  from  the  summit.  At  intemli 
there  are  slides,  compactly  constructed  of 
masonry  and  worn  very  smooth,  by  which  tbe 
sqnare  blocks  quarried  from  the  clilb  in 
shot  to  the  water's  edge,  and  are  there  taken 
on  board  by  canal-boats  and  floated  to  Dres- 
den, all  the  modem  part  of  which  is  bnitt 
of  this  material.  The  supply  is  practwaBy 
Inexhaustible,  hot  that  does  not  prevent  ibt 
olifft  from  soflbring  in  appearance ;  and  b^ 
fore  many  years  a  voyng*  up  the  Elbe  wiQ 
be  no  longer  attractive.  It  is  a  nice  questioa 
in  economy,  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  rat) 
Saxon  Switxeriand  to  pay  Dresden.  Pertiapt 
only  the  stone-contractors  would  answer  it 
unhesitatingly  in  tiie  afflrmative.  It  reBdadi 
me  of  the  littie  boy  who  was  courted  by  Ui 
friends  aa  being  tiie  possessor  of  a  fine  cake. 
With  the  pr^sewoTthy  purpose  of  at  oaee 
concentrating  and  augmenting  their  n^sid, 
he  made  the  cake  a  part  of  himself  by  eatiBg 
it.  Bnt,  strange  to  say,  his  flriends  ceased  to 
visit  him  ttom  that  day  forward,  and  the  eiks 
gave  him  a  stomach-ache. 

I  took  my  dinner  that  evening  at  tlta 
Forstlians,  one  of  that  row  of  hotels  vbid 
rampart  Sobandau.  Hot  and  noigy  as  tkcj 
are  Co  live  in,  their  bill-of-fare  is  to  Herr 
Boettoher'a  aa  a  novel  by  Thackeray  to  > 
school-boy's  composition.  I  dined  on  s  ter- 
race beneath  the  trees,  with  the  river  joit 
beyond.  At  dark,  every  table  had  its  great 
astral-lamp,  and  the  gentlemanly  proprietor 
amused  himself  and  his  guests  by  making 
blue,  red,  and  green  fires  on  the  stone-stepa 

Next  morning,  as  I  stood  with  my  raliw 
on  the  platform  of  the  railway  -  station  it 
Krlppw,  a  fellow— 4ie  keeps  a  small  tobacco- 
store  on  See-Strasse,  In  Dresden — stepped  q> 
to  me,  and,  after  requesting  the  favor  of  a 
light  from  my  cigar,  supposed,  in  a  chearfcl 
tone,  that  I  was  returning  to  town  by  the  ip* 
preaching  train. 

"  No,*'  said  I,  smiling  In  spite  of  nyselC 
"I  left  Dresden  finally  yesterday  moni&tfr  I 
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am  DOW  boand  Tor  Prague ;  and  nnrer  ezpecr, 
•ir,  to  Bee  jou,  or  buy  your  cigura,  again  I " 

The  train  came  in ;  the  cigar-vender  as- 
sisted a  pretty  yoang  wotnao,  with  small, 
ahapely  feet,  into  a  second •claaa  carriage; 
(ben  the  whistle  blew,  the  train  started,  and— 


WOMEN'S  MEN. 

IN*  turning  over  tite  ever-fresh  pages  of 
*'  Jane  Eyre,"  Orestes  said  to  me : 
"  Rochester  is  a  woman's  man — brutal, 
mysterious,  grand,  tender,  hateful,  and  ini' 
possible." 

"  What  makes  you  so  serere  about  wom- 
an's estimate  of  mankind?"  said  I,  rather 
tartly.  "  Has  any  woman  &Ilen  in  love  with 
you  /  "   (Orestes  and  I  always  quarrel.) 

"Ah  I  Now  yon  are  rery  satirioal,  are 
you  not  ? "  Skid  Orestes,  calmly,  looking  in 
the  ftre;  "but  oblige  me  by  looking  over  the 
heroes  of  women's  novelB,  and  also  remember 
the  men  whom  you  and  I  know,  who  are  wor- 
shiped by  women — are  they  not  a  poor  setf* 
**  Wdl,"  said  I,  "  as  all  men  are  more  or 
less  supposed  to  belong  to  women,  and  gen- 
erally marry  them,  or  try  to,  we  may  call  ail 
men  women's  men.  Do  yon  submit  to  that 
classiScation  f  " 

"Ifo-,  I  am  referring  to  the  ideal  man 
whom  the  female  novelist  evokes,  as  the  Ger. 
Riati  did  the  camel,  from  the  depths  of  her 
inner  conaciousness,  such  a  man  as  Roches* 
ter,  and,  worse  still,  the  faultless  prig." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  I,  reluctantly, 
for  I  hate  to  agree  with  Orestes,  he  ia  so  mas- 
terful— "I  agree  with  you  that '  the  faultless 
prig '  is  r.ither  hard  to  take.  I  remember  one 
instance  in  the  drama — John  JUUdmay,  whom 
I  always  wish  to  murder,  with  his  self-suffi- 
oient  virtue ;  fa  not  a  woman's  man,  by 
any  niMna." 

"No,"  aaid  Creates;  *'he  Is  simply  a 
quiet,  good  fellow,  whom  yon  could  trnst  and 
respect,  and  therefore  yon  would  not  love  and 
adore  I" 

'*  Wdl,  the  point  of  all  argument  la,  that 
H  develops  ideas  whioli  otberwlse  would 
not  come  to  the  mind.  1  have  an  ideal 
Isn't  a  quiet,  good  fellow  apt  to  be  eoneeited, 
and  is  not  that  the  reason  why  we  do  not 
love  or  adore  him  t  while  the  mau  of  leaser 
▼irtne  hai  humility,  and  is  aware  of  his  own 
worthlessneas,  and  is  abaorbei  in  us,  and  grate- 
foL" 

"There  I  have  you  I  "said  Orestes,  tri- 
umphantly. '  Ab»otM  tn  uf  '  is  good !  That 
is  all  you  care  for."    (Orestes  is  a  brute.) 

"  No,  not  all  we  care  for ;  but  still  a  great 
deal,"  said  I.  "Do  not  the  French  oall  love 
*  L'^goume  &  deux  f '  We  are  egotistic,  for 
both  of  us,  when  we  are  in  love ;  and,  of 
course,  absorption  in  us  ia  indispensable.  I 
fanve  known  one  agreeable  and  altogether 
blameless  person  who  had  singularly  bad  for> 
tnoe  with  women,  because  he  always  allowed 
thom  to  see  (he  could  not  help  it)  that  he 
wa9  thinking  more  of  himself  thna  of  them. 
If  be  shot  a  door,  it  was  because  the  draught 
blew  on  Mm,  not  on  her.  If  he  removed  a 
vase  of  fiowers,  it  was  because  he  did  not 
like  the  perfume  ;  if  the  dust  blew  in  at  the 
car-window  and  annoyed  Aim,  he  shut  it  with- 


oat  asking  lier  leave,  altliongh  a  shut  win> 
dow  gave  her  a  aick>headache.  When  his 
dear  self  waa  attended  to,  then  he  had  peHit 
Boint  for  the  Udy — not  before.  He  was  a 
good  fellow,  and  utterly  nnconscious  of  his 
egotism,  and  quite  astoniiibed  and  dismayed 
when  girl  after  girl  rejected  him  and  hfa  for- 
tunes." 

"A  very  nice  person,  no  doubt,"  said 

Oreates. 

"  Tea,  one  of  your  heroes,"  replied  I. 
"  Now,  a  woman's  hero  would  at  least  have 
the  tact  to  t^eet  to  forget  himself,  if  he  did 
not." 

"  But  how  do  you  account  for  the  fasci- 
nation of  Rochester — he  had  no  petUi  urimt " 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  had  1  His  very  severity  was 
complimentary,  and  his  tenderness  was  su- 
perb. Rochester  was  a  little  absurd  as  a  slcetob, 
as  it  was  the  first  work  of  the  trembling 
band  of  genius  overweighted  by  its  own  power. 
Charlotte  BrontS  wanted  to  paiat  strength 
andpower.  Shemadethelineaalittleblurred, 
and  Rochester  became  brutal  in  mannn, 
but  never  in  deed.  She  had  not  seen  so- 
ciety, so  she  made  some  mistakes ;  but  they 
were  very  external  and  unimportant.  She 
knew  how  to  draw  a  real  character  who  has 
lived,  and  who  has  made  little  Jnne  Eyre 
stand  forth  as  one  of  the  best  heroines  of 
modem  times.  Think  what  an  insignificant 
person  she  would  have  been  if  Rochester  had 
not  loved  her  !  We  feel  all  through tbe  book 
that  she  must  have  been  somebody,  else  he 
would  not  have  loved  her— that  is  the  great 
artistic  merit  of  the  book.  She  lives,  she  ex- 
ists, merely  in  the  light  thrown  on  her  by 
Rochester.  It  is  a<i  if  one  part  of  a  painting 
lighted  up  another.  It  always  reminds  me 
of  another  great  artistic  feat.  In  Browning's 
'My  Last  Duchess'  the  old  fellow  describes 
his  own  character  so  unconsciously.  Jane 
Eyre  does  this." 

"  Tee,"  said  Orestes,  "  I  see  you  are  in 
love  with  iSocheater,  like  all  women.  I  should 
have  given  him  a  wide  berth  myself." 

"  I  dare  aay  he  would  have  returned  the 
oompliment.  But  you  abuse  lady^toveUats. 
What  do  yon  think  of  Emeat  Ualtravers  aa 
a  hero,  or  Kenelm  ChilKngty — Bnlwer's  he- 
roes?" 

**  I  confess  to  Uklng  Bnlwer,"  said  Orea- 
tes (an  If  it  waa  a  great  eoDcesalon).  "  I 
thbli  Emeat  a  very  bandaome,  lovable,  faulty 
young  gentleman.  If  I  had  been  a  young 
lady,  I  ahonld  undoubtedly  have  worshiped 
him.  Ha  waa  the  conception  of  a  young,  ro- 
mantic novel-writer,  an  Kenelm  Chillingly 
was  the  more  ripe  and  noble  fVuit  of  his  ma- 
turity. I  consider  Kenelm  Chillingly  the  best 
and  most  natural  sketch  in  modern  fiction. 
Qodolphin  is  also  a  charming  hero — manly, 
and  attractive,  and  not  impossible." 

'*  And  yet  I  know  no  lady-novelist  who 
would  have  dared  to  make  her  men  so  cruel 
and  hard  as  these  men  were  occasionally," 
said  I,  although  I  secretly  agreed  with  him. 

Orestes  laughed.  "  But  they  were  cruel  in 
a  man'«  way,  not  In  a  woman's  way  I  Look  at 
Ouida's  men  ;  they  slash  around,  and  are  im- 
polite, and  break  things,  and  are  very  strong, 
and  terrible,  and  brutal,  as  I  call  it ;  and  yet 
women  find  them  so  unutterably  delightful. 
I  insist  that,  if  a  man  should  behave  at  a 


club  as  lady-novelists  are  fond  of  describing 
their  heroes  aa  behaving  in  drnwing-rooma, 
they  would  be  kicked  out.  But  I  am  talking 
for  information.  '  Now,  tell  me,  do  women 
love  brutal  men?  " 

"Some  women  do,  I  think;  they  love 
strength  always,  and  manhood,  and  a  charac- 
ter totally  unlike  themselves.  Perhaps  they 
excuse  brutality  as  an  evidence  of  strength. 
I  have  known  one  very  refined  and  superior 
woman  who  loved  and  married  a  brutal,  cruel 
fellow,  and  really  liked  to  have  him  push  her 
down-stairs.  She  thought  it  was  the  defect 
of  early  education,  and  used  to  say,  *  Poor 
Oharies !  he  is  m  aenaitive  I  *  Other  people  who 
aaw  heryoung  brow  grow  wrinkled  before  she 
was  thirty,  and  her  early  bloom  vaniah,  would 
have  liked  to  confine  poor  Charles's  aensi- 
tivenesa  behind  the  four  walls  of  aome  publio- 
inatitution ;  but  she  continued  to  work  for 
him,  shield  him,  and  pity  him,  to  the  last ; 
but  this  Instance  waa  very  rare.  I  think 
women  lore  and  appreciate  kindneaa,  and  are 
offended  by  brutality,  aa  a  general  axiom." 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  another  serious  count 
to  make  against  women^ioveliBts ;  thrir  he- 
roes are  so  mysterious.  What  do  they  want 
to  wrap  the  very  common  fellows  up  in  anoh 
an  enchanted  carpet  of  mystery  for?" 

"Because  women  know  very  little  of  Ihe 
lives  nf  men.  What  can  a  woman,  from  her 
secluded  '  coign  of  vantage,'  know  of  the  life 
of  a  gay  man  about  town  ?  Heaven  forefend 
that  she  should  know  1  And  when  she  begins 
to  love  a  man,  a  woman  naturally  explains 
all  that  is  not  explainable  lu  the  character 
or  conduct  of  the  man  she  loves  by  throwing 
over  it  a  veil  of  mystery.  She  undoubtedly 
thinks  a  great  deal  better  of  him  than  he  de- 
serves, but  that  is  one  of  the  flowers  of  para, 
dise,  which  I  trust  will  always  linger  on  the 
earth.  Imagine  how  it  would  take  down  all 
the  business  of  love  if  we  thought  as  ill  of 
you  as  you  deserve  I " 

"  Thank  you,"  aaid  Orestes ;  "  you  are 
quite  complimentary.  Now,  would  you  be 
so  good  as  to  describe  to  me  the  sort  of  man 
whom  a  woman  might,  ooald,  or  would,  or 
should  lover" 

"  I  don't  like  the  Bubjunctive  mood,"  said 
I.  "  I  like  the  Indicative  mood  preaent  tense. 
She  loves  the  earnest,  the  nnaifteted  man,  the 
sincere  and  real  man,  tbe  man  who  does  the 
work  of  the  world,  and  who  has  no  aelflah 
conceit,  or  if  he  haa  any  has  the  sense  to 
conceal  it.  She  loves  the  modeat  man,  who 
pays  her  a  shy  compliment  with  hia  eyea,  and 
not  with  his  lips.  She  aeee  with  a  pair  of 
eyes  which  Nature  haa  given  her  extra,  know- 
ing her  defenseless  condition.  She  calls  these 
eyes  her  inainds.  She  sees  if  he  truly  loves 
her  and  not  himself." 

"I  do  not  find  any  such  men  in  ladlefl' 
novels,"  said  Orestes. 

"  Tou  find  plenty  of  them  in  the  mnrket- 
place,  with  contented  faces,  don't  you*  as 
if  some  good  woman  loved  them  •  " 

"  No.  I  never  met  an  American  with  a 
contented  face,"  said  Orestes.  "  I  have  met 
some  very  good  fellows,  such  as  you  describe, 
but  I  have  not  classed  them  as  among  wont 
en's  favorites." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  Indy-killcra ; 
they  are  a  claas  by  Ihemaelv^^Tou  remem- 
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ber  Bunyan's  desoription  of  Vanity  Fair,  aod 
remember  that  there  is  a  world  where  the 
Tain,  the  foolisb,  the  credulous,  and  the  ab- 
surd, lire  and  have  their  being.  There  the 
lady<kil)er  exists,  and  rarages  the  country* 
Bide.  Any  womnn  who  can  be  flattered,  any 
voman  who  prefers  to  have  a  little  incense 
burned  aoder  her  nose,  instead  of  baring  an 
honest  flre  on  her  hearth,  is  the  victim  to 
this  intereatit^;  ereatare,  and  perhaps  Oui- 
Ja,  who  does  sot  belong  to  the  higher  order 
of  lady'DOrelists  (except  when  she  writes  a 
short  story  Uke  *  A  Dog  of  Flanders'^  piot- 
urea  him  ocoasiooally,  hot  the  lady-kiUer  is 
not  a  woman's  man.  There  is  a  hero  in 
*  IDddlemareh  *  who  ia  Intensely  interesting, 
poor  Lydgate,  whom  Bosamnod  mimiws." 

"  01),  there  yon  hare  me.  I  am  forced  to 
agree  that  one  womaa  can  draw  a  man's 
picture.  George  EUot  can  paint  with  brains. 
Lydgate's  story  is,  without  exception,  the 
moat  terrible  and  the  most  common  tragedy 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Rosamund  is  a 
Tery  familiar  murderess.  I  know  half  a  dozen 
of  her,  and  yet  no  novel-writer  has  found  her 
but  this  greatest  of  women  geniuses." 

"  Yes,  the  author  of  '  Middlemaroh '  and 
'Romola'  certainly  dives  deeper  than  any 
Englisb  writer,  except  Shakespeare,  into  the 
intricate  foldings  of  human  nature.  She  is  a 
writer  of  infinite  ethical  purity,  but  she  makes 
one  profoundly  sad,  I  think,  wtih  her  hope- 
less views  of  the  fbrtones  of  our  kind.  All 
the  best-meaning  people  come  to  grief  in  ber 
novels,  only  the  poor,  the  bad,  the  common- 
place, swim  ou  the  topmost  wave." 

"That  ia  the  mistake  of  great  geniuses 
frequently,"  said  Orestes.  *'  They  are  pro- 
foundly saddened  by  thrir  superior  insight. 
They  are  like  tiie  two  truTelera,  one  of  whom 
stopped  half-way,  and  aaw  a  peaceful  valley ; 
tite  other  went  higher  up,  and  aaw,  with  his 
greater  opportunity,  a  bnmhig  city.  When 
they  came  home,  the  man  who  had  seen  the 
most  was  the  saddest  man." 

"  George  Snnd  has  drawn  some  powerful 
pictures  of  men,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  they  are 
French  men,  who  I  think  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  Anglo-Saxon  men.  She  has  one 
supreme  conviction,  that  all  the  relation  of 
man  to  woman  is  a  selfish  one.  She  of  course 
makes  love  supremely  selfish,  but  even  in 
the  relation  which  a  son  bears  to  hid  mother 
she  makes  selfishness  predominant,  and  in 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  it  iu  the 
ruling  motive.  I  believe  she  thinks  a  father 
can  love  his  daughter  so  much  that  he  will 
desire  ber  happiness  rather  than  his  own, 
but  she  has  a  poor  opinion  of  the  sex  gener- 
ally." 

"  No  woman  had  a  better  opportunity  of 
reading  the  character  of  distinguished  men 
than  she  had,"  said  Orestes ;  "  but  she  was 
too  near  them  iu  intellectual  strength  to  try 
them  by  the  best  of  all  possible  meters— that 
of  a  truly  womanly  natnre.  No  man  loves 
unreservedly  and  naturally  a  woman  who  Is 
his  intelleotaal  equal." 

"Now,  that  is  one  of  yonr  masterful 
qMeohea,"  said  I.  "I  have  known  men 
worship  wives  who  were  thtir  intdlectual  su- 
periors." 

*<  So  have  I,  that  is  not  the  question :  I 
■aid  equals.   No  man  wants  to  hold  the  same 


intellectual  pitine  as  his  wife;  she  then  be- 
comes a  comrade,  a  fellow  -  student,  not  a 
wife.  If  he  vacates  the  throne,  and  puts  her 
on  it,  it  is  all  very  good,  but  then  be  assumes 
the  position  which  she  should  bold — Uiat  of 
worshiper.    Some  men  like  it,  I  should  not." 

"  No,  I  quite  believe  you ;  the  r^e  of  wor- 
shiper would  not  suit  you ;  but  cannot  you 
imagine  taking  a  great  deal  of  comfort  with  a 
wife  who  shQuld  be  yonr  equal  in  most 
things?" 

"  No,  I  should  bate  a  woman  who  knew 
statisUcs,  which  I  know  better  tlian  any 
thing.  I  should  wish  her  to  appeal  to  me 
for  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Peking." 

"  Oh  I  oh  1  oh  1  what  was  it  we  were  say- 
ing about  devotion  to  ua,  absorption  in  u«,  a 
little  while  ago?  "  said  I,  rather  triumphantly. 

When  Orestes  is  beaten  in  argument,  or 
thinks  he  is  going  to  be,  he  never  hears 
what  you  say ;  he  always  goes  off  on  some 
other  topic.  On  this  occasion  he  pursued  his 
original  train  of  thought,  as  if  I  had  not 
spoken.  I  must  say  I  have  seen  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Huperior  sex  who  condeseeoded 
to  this  artifice. 

"  I  remember,"  said  Orestes,  rather  grand- 
ly, as  if  no  one  had  spokeo  lately — "I  re- 
member asking  a  lady,  who  was  very  deficient 
in  looality,  if  she  remembered  any  thing 
about  the  topography  of  the  Quadrilateral, 
and  what  course  Louie  Napoleon's  forces 
took  there.  She  said  no — that  she  should 
never  know  any  thing  about  the  topography 
of  the  course  of  an  army,  unless  she  were  in 
love  with  the  chief-engineer.  I  thought  it  a 
delightful  and  womanly  speech." 

"  Undoubtedly  you  did.  You  would  have 
us  possess  no  talettts,  no  tastes,  except  such 
aa  we  derive  from  you.  Ton  would  have  ua 
ebameleona,  would  you  F  " 

"Yea— well-bred,  well-dreaaed,  sympa- 
thetic, and  very  pretty  chameleons,"  replied 
Orestes;  "but  we  are  wandering  ttom  the 
Bubjeot,  and  have  gone  ttom  women's  men 
to  men's  women.  Whose  heroes  and  heroines 
do  yon  like  and  approve  of— Thackeray's  f  " 

*<  No  I  I  hare  never  fallen  in  love  with 
Arthur  Pendennis,  Harry  Esmond,  or  Barnes 
Newoome.  Thackeray's  old  men  and  old 
women,  his  snobs  and  his  villaine,  are  de- 
lightful ;  his  young  men  and  women  of  good 
society  are  failures.  He  was  simply  the  gi- 
ant Great  Heart  writing  philosophical  trea- 
tises. I  find  his  love-making  a  failure.  Now 
I  should  be  in  love  with  any  of  Miss  Bronte's 
heroes  much  sooner  than  with  any  of  Thack- 
eray's. Look  at  Robert  Gerard  Moore  in 
'Shirley,'  that  most  delicious,  little-read 
novel  I  What  a  mixture  of  strength  and 
tenderness  !  you  feel  that  every  look  of  his 
was  a  caress,  the  very  selfish  weakness  that 
made  him  offer  himself  to  Shirley  for  her 
money,  while  he  loved  Caroline,  was  so  hu- 
man, and  as  long  as  he  did  not  low  her — for- 
givable I" 

"  1  like  that,"  add  Orestes ;  "  Ma<  is  a  very 
strong  piece  of  feminine  logic  I  Ton  can 
fbrgive  a  man  any  thing  as  long  as  he  doea 
not  love  anybody  hut  yourselfl  What  if 
Shirley  had  accepted  him  ?  " 

"That  would  have  made  it  a  little  awk- 
ward, but  that  never  happens  in  novels. 
Charlotte  Bronte  has  drawn  very  real' and 


lovable  men  in  the  brothers  Moore,  and  m 
the  young  doctor  in  '  YiUette,'  anotber  ai- 
chanting  novel." 

"  Yes ;  I  see  you  adore  the  rather  bratil 
and  mysterious  hero,  as  I  said  before.  Xov, 
who  of  modern  novelists  has  drawn  a  good 
heroine?"  said  Orestes. 

"  I  think  Edmund  Yates  has  drawn  ou 
of  the  most  interesting  women  in  allnodcn 
fiction,  in  Harriet  Ronth,  the  heroine  «f 
'  Black  Shecqi ;  *  a  good  woman,  so  fidtUol  In 
a  bad  .man  that  ahe  ateals  for  him,  fofgfi 
for  him,  and  is  his  subaerrient  tooL  The 
author  keepa  up  your  reapect  for  her  tbroagh 
the  whole  novel  in  the  moat  mastady  »»• 
ner.  Some  one  beantifuUy  said  of  her,  'Sbe 
is  true  to  a  higher  law  than  the  liv  ibe 
breaks.'  She  was  fidelity  incarnate,  altbangb 
it  made  her  go  against  all  the  laws  btr 
being." 

"  Rather  doubtful  moraUty  that,"  lud 
Orestes ;  "  if  woman  were  not  better  tbu 
men,  and  did  not  make  them  more  decent, 
more  honorable,  more  religious,  than  the; 
can  be  without  her,  where  would  the  vorld 
be?  Make  a  good  woman  a  partner  is 
crime,  and  you  pull  down  the  veryfonadt. 
tions  of  society." 

"  I  know  that ;  I  am  not  approving  or 
Harriet  Routh  as  a  pattern  for  Echooisinl 
families ;  I  am  only  admiring  the  RUihoii 
cleverness  in  making  fidelity  so  beauiiiul 
tliat  it  glosses  even  wickedness.  No«,«bidi 
is  the  most  to  be  admired,  a  good  *omii 
faithful  to  a  bad  man,  or — " 

"  You  might  as  well  quote  Dr.  Jota- 
son's — 

" '  If  the  man  who  tnrolpe  ciles. 
Cries  not  when  bis  father  Uei,' " 

interrupted  Orestes.  **  A  good  woman  fiitb- 
fnl  to  A  bad  man  ?  Why,  a  good  womin  i> 
&itbftil  to  everybody,  nnd  the  badnesi « 
goodness  of  the  recipient  makes  no  alicti' 
tion  in  her  faithfulness." 

"  Then  you  approve,  of  Harriet  VmL 
She  was  fjuthful  In  obeying  &  bad  haibud. 
whom  she  madly  loved;  she  hated  diibsc- 
esty,  yet  she  became  diahonest  at  bis  biMiaz- 
She  laid  on  the  altar  of  her  affeetiont,  bn 
principles,  her  talents,  ber  bdief,  her  lwf« 
of  heaven ;  and  she  did  it  ddlberatelj 
undersundingly.  Is  she  not  to  be  id- 
mired  ?  " 

"What  reward  did  ahe  get?"  aiktd 

Orestes. 

"Oh,  the  usual  one  of  devoted  wirefl:  it 
struck  her  and  deserted  her.     The  XwJ 
Sykes  order  of  things  pervades  all  gndea  d 
society.     I  think  men  love  women  vbc  iJI- 
treat  them.   The  most  devoted  lover*  I ! 
ever  seen  have  been  those  men  whose 
have  treated  them  the  worst.    I  do  not  ibink 
there  has  ever  been  so  high  an  inBt«n« 
conjugal  devotednesa  shown  by  any  mac  u 
by  one  of  my  friends,  whose  wife  has 
consistently  flouted  him." 

"  Then  you  think  men  are  spaniels,  tsA 
like  bdng  whipped,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly- but  I  think  it  is  ^ 
of  the  curious  phasea  of  love^  and  perhipf 
not  Inexplicable— when  yon  remember  «li»t 
imperfect  beings  we  all  are— that  affection 
eomewfaut  stimulated  by  fear.  A  husband 
who  ia  not  entirely  sure  of  his  wife's  love  a 
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perhaps  more  anxtooB  to  gain  it — and  the 
agitation  in  which  certain  wives  keep  their 
htubands,  on  this  point,  prodnees  a  whole- 
come  ftaahening  or  the  affections.  Are  we 
not  always  disposed  to  nnderralue  that  which 
we  are  quite  sore  is  iiiviolablj  our  own  f  *' 

"I do  not  think  I  should  mind  being  verj 
sure  and  quite  tranquil  about  Urs.  Orestes," 
said  mj  opponent.  "  I  thinlc  I  should  prefer 
to  be  t^tated  about  sometbing  else." 

"  Of  course  you  would ;  and  you  would  be 
glad  to  bare  Mrs.  Orestes  go  on  setting  easy- 
chairs  for  you  before  the  fire,  and  baring 
footstools  placed  in  convenient  attitudes ; 
and  good  dinners  forerer  coming  on,  in  sol- 
emn procession,  which  Mrs.  Orestes  should 
order;  and  you  would  like  to  have  the  gro- 
cer's hook  properly  balanced,  and  Mrs.  0.,  in 
a  nrj  becoming  toilet  which  should  cost 
JOB  nothing,  always  in  a  very  good-humor  to 
receire  yon,  and  to  put  up  with  you  when 
you  were  stupid,  be  quiet  when  you  were 
sleepy,  not  wish  to  go  out  when  yon  did  not 
—in  all  respecta,  that  well-bred  ohameieoii 
whom  you  deacribed,  and  you  woald  take  all 
this,  as  yoa  do  tnn^ine,  without  any 
particnlar  gratitwle,  or  inquiring  if  Mrs. 
Oreites  had  not  some  tastes  and  acquire- 
ments which  you  did  not  meet,  and,  although 
yon  might  like  her  very  maoh,  and  abstractly 
consider  her  as  a  very  comfortable  and  rather 
agreeable  adjunct  to  your  high-  and  mighti- 
ness, I  think  she  woald  ultimately  bore  you; 
and  yon  would  sigh  for  the  genius,  sparkle, 
and  eccentricity,  of  Mrs.  Ignatius — you  would 
vish  that  Mrs.  Orestes  were  not  so  bum- 
drum  ;  ID  fact,  your  affections  would  need  an 
impetus,  a  little  Station,"  aud  I,  rather  out 
of  breath. 

"  Yes,"  said  Orestes,  musingly  (he  is  an 
old  bachelor),  "  I  wish  she  would  come  along ! 
That  picture  of  yours  about  the  easy-chair 
and  the  footstool  is  rather  pieasiug.  I  think 
1  like  it  better  than  your  literary  opinions. 
Couldn't  you  go  on  and  describe  Mrs.  Orestes 
more?  Would  she  have  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  read  aloud  to  me,  and  would  she  always 
agree  with  me  in  my  opinions,  and  never  have 
any  flights  about  Charlotte  BrontS's  heroes 
(whom  I  fear  I  do  not  resemble)?  and  could 
she  not  cbmbioe  with  all  this  *  the  genius, 
sparkle,  and  eccentricity,  of  Mrs.  ^allus  f  * " 

"I  sincerely  hope  she  will  not — or,  as 
you  like  tbe  subjanctiTe  mood,  I  hope  she 
either  might,  eould,  would,  or  sfaonld  not  do 
any  of  these  things.*' 

"  Now,  do  yon  not  see,"  said  Orestes,  who 
is  maddening  sometimes,  "  that  you  have 
thread  with  me  througliout — that  you  have 
adnUred  all  the  brutal  heroes,  and  thut  you 
bare  made  these  muscular  gentry  triumphant 
in  bringing  out  women's  virtues?  The  hus- 
band of  Harriet  Routh  made  her  what  she 
was,  I,  whom  you  evidently  consider  ahero, 
make  Mrs.  Orestes!  What  sort  of  a  hua- 
baud  is  Ignatius,  who  bears  with  the  'gen- 
ins,  8p:irkle,  and  eccentricity  of  madame  his 
wife?'* 

"  Ah  I  be  is  a  model  husband,"  said  I,  "  a 
pattern  hero.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman, after  Thackeray's  noble  dcBcription: 
'  What  is  it  to  be  a  gentleman  ?  Is  it  to  be 
honest,  to  be  gentle,  to  be  generous,  to  be 
brtT^  to  be  wise,  and,  possessing  all  these 


qualities,  to  exercise  them  in  the  most  graoe- 
ful  manner?  Ought  a  gentleman  to  be  a 
loyal  son,  a  true  husband,  and  boneat  father? 
Ought  bis  life  to  be  decent,  his  bills  to  be 
paid,  his  tastes  to  be  high  and  elegant?' 
Yes,  we  should  all  say ;  yes,  /  add,  that,  to 
be  loved  by  woman,  he  should  be  liberal, 
candid,  and  attentive  to  his  wife  in  the  small 
courtesies,  as  well  as  in  the  recognized  duties 
of  protecting  her,  and  providing  for  her  sup- 
port '  the  honorable  mHintenance  of  a  gentle- 
woman,' as  the  fine  old  English  phrase  lias  it. 
Then  he  should  allow  her  her  own  opinions, 
let  her  lead  her  own  life,  ns  much  as  lie  leads 
his,  remembering  that  she  is  to  be  account- 
able on  the  last  great  day  for  her  talents,  and 
tbe  use  she  has  made  of  them,  as  he  is;  and 
tliat,  if  she  does  not  have  the  liberty  to  lead 
her  own  life  her  own  way,  she  must  become  a 
gnarled,  distorted,  and  ugly  tree,  like  that 
famous  one  which  Bulwer  described,  which 
grew  out  of  a  tombstone  in  England." 

**  Well,  you  have  ended  with  a  lively  im- 
age," Bud  Orestes.  **  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  met  Mr.  IgnaUus,  if  he  is  the  gentleman 
you  have  been  describing.  I  fear  he  is  a 
*  woman's  man,'  and  therefore  Impossible  I " 

"  I  have  been  more  fortunate,  then,  than 
you,  for  I  Aow  met  him." 

M.  E.  W.  S. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  VERSUS 
ENGLISH  PROSE. 


HAS  there  ever  been  a  line  of  demarka- 
tiou,  sufficiently  sharp  and  intelligi. 
ble,  drawn  between  poetry  and  prose  f  Is  it 
diflScult  to  discriminate  between  the  flower- 
ing shrubs  that  we  sometimes  meet  on  the 
uplands  of  prone,  and  the  clustering  sprays 
thnt,  heavy  with  buds  and  blossoms,  flush 
the  fragrant  slopes  of  Helicon  ? 

Notwithstanding  that  Coleridge's  defini- 
tion of  prose  and  poetry  is  snggpstire,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be'  either  satisfactorily 
explicit  or  thoroughly  correct.  Prose,  he 
says,  *'  is  words  in  their  best  order,"  and 
poetry  "  tbe  best  words  in  the  best  order." 
The  reUtionship  between  these  exposltims  Is 
so  close  that  one  falls  to  aiqirehend  readily 
the  distinction  intended ;  and  especially  as  it 
Is  dlfflcnlt  to  accept  the  Inference  that  prose, 
in  its  most  educated  aspect,  can  be  other 
than  "  the  best  words  In  the  best  order,"  or 
that  poetry  is  nothing  more  than  Is  embodied 
in  this  mere  rhetorical  idea.  In  truth,  this 
definition  of  poetry  applies  properly  to  prose 
only,  for  tbe  obvious  reason  that  prose  is 
less  restricted  in  tbe  choice  of  words  and 
terms  than  poetry,  ns  the  latter,  because  of 
the  inexorable  exactions  of  rhythm,  measure, 
or  rhyme,  is  not  only  constnntly  obliged  to 
forego  the  beat  word,  but  to  even  jeopardize 
the  sense  of  h  sentence  by  doing  violence  to 
its  proper  construction,  as  illustrated  by  that 
signal  failure — the  last  verse  of  Gray's  "Ele- 
gy, written  lu  a  Country  Church-yard." 

The  line  must  he  drawn  somewhere ;  and, 
were  I  a  ruler  in  the  world  of  letters,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  decide  that,  no  matter  what 
the  thesis,  no  literary  composition  should  be 
regarded  as  poetry  that  was  not  characterized 
throughout,  and  strictiy,  by  metrical  num- 


bers, perfect  rhythm,  and  the  purest  rhyme, 
as  Well,  perhaps,  as  by  a  brief  pause,  at  least, 
at  tbe  end  of  each  line.  This,  In  my  humble 
judgment,  combined  with  the  best  words 
/MsatMt  in  the  best  order  jmniAfa,  embraces 
tbe  oonstruetive  elements  of  all  true  poetry ; 
while  I  am  almost  convinced,  besides,  that 
the  absence  of  any  one  of  these  characteris- 
tics is  fatal  to  it  in  its  highest  and  most  ar- 
tistic acceptation. 

This  view  of  the  subject  will,  of  course, 
be  considered  heterodox,  if  not  barbarous,  by 
certain  classics.  It  is,  however,  of  EngliaU 
poetry  I  am  speaking ;  and  here  I  miiy  ob- 
serve that  its  eiirliest  two  great  masters — 
Chaucer  and  Spenser — seem  to  have  enter- 
tained  this  idea  rigidly.  We  have  but  to 
turn  to  the  "  Canterbury  Talts "  and  the 
"  Faerie  Queene  "  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  this 
point ;  for,  considering  the  period  at  which 
these  poems  were  written,  they  are  wondrous 
exsmplesof  correct  metre,  smooth  rhythm,aDd 
tuneful  rhym&  Nay, more — If  wehad,  at  the 
present  day,  a  true  knowledge  of  the  pronun- 
datlon  of  the  language  at  the  time  they  were 
composed,  we  should,  doubtless,  be  able  to  dis- 
cover in  tbem  quite  sufficient,  in  tbe  way  of 
rhyme  and  tbe  harmony  of  numbers,  to  throw 
many  a  modem  eide  Into  tbe  shade.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  what  is  now  of  great  Importance  to  my 
argument  is,  that  neither  the  father  of  English 
poetry  nor  his  illustrious  sucoessor  has,  so 
Ar  as  I  am  aware,  established  any  precedent 
for  the  admission  into  poetry  of  Imperfect 
rhythm  or  faulty  rhymes,  or  for  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  even  a  single  line  the  final  syllable 
or  word  of  which  does  not  rhyme  most  har- 
monionsly  with  that  of  some  other  line.  In 
fact,  both  these  authors  seem  to  have  ac- 
cepted Cicero's  idea  of  poetry  rather  than 
that  reechoed  subsequently  by  Dryden  or 
Coleridge,  and  to  have  been  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  poetry  ia  not  aa  to  es- 
sence but  as  to  filructure  only. 

As  all  ideas  possible  to  the  understand- 
ing can  be  presented  with  greater  ease  and 
amplitude  in  prose  than  in  numbers  char- 
acterized by  perfect  rhyme  and  rhythm,  it  is 
quite  apparent  to  me  that  poetry  ia  depend- 
ing upon  the  latter  for  its  very  existence. 
And  here,  precisely,  is  where  a  grave  diffi- 
culty obtains.  The  imagination  may  be 
flushed  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rambow, 
and  the  tongue  may  break  forth  in  raptures 
tbe  most  BQblime,  but,  in  the  absence  of 
metrical  numbers  and  perfect  rhymea,  it  ia 
all  to  no  purpose,  so  far  as  true  poetry  is 
concerned.  Here,  as  in  music,  a  defective 
ear  b  fatal ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  the 
argnment  and  sense  may  be  comprebeoded 
thoroughly,  there  is  lost  to  the  apprecixtion 
that  delightful  harmony  —  that  mysterious 
and  exquisite  something  which  is  "  the  blos- 
som and  fragrance  of  all  liuman  language." 

Poets  are  as  thick  as  blackberries  because 
some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  in  an 
evil  hour — when  the  tide  was  out,  perhaps — 
have  left  us  such  faulty  examples,  and  have 
taken  such  liberties  with  the  laws  which,  in 
my  opinion,  should  govern  it  strictly,  that 
its  gates  seem  to  have  been  thrown  wide  open 
to  all  comers.  Not  that  I  presume  divine  in 
apiration,  that  exceptional  characteristic  of 
the  race,  to  be  indiapensable  tp4be  claims  of| 
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a  poet  slmpty  as  such ;  bat  what  I  renture  to 
beliers  is,  that  no  one  shoald  be  permitted 
to  Miter  these  gates,  or  to  commiogle  irith  the 
true  brotherhood  within,  who  is  not  possessecl 
of  the  signs,  tokens,  and  passwordii,  of  the 
art.  These  should  be  exacted  bj  the  tjlers 
of  mthetics  in  the  very  first  instance,  whaV 
erer  the  oandidate's  status  in  other  relations 
may  turn  out  to  be  snbseqnentlj.  I  am, 
howerer,  quite  well  awue  tlwt  the  mere  con- 
stroeter  of  Terees,  who  is  a  stranger  to  di- 
vine inspiration,  can  nerer  attain  to  any  ex- 
alted position  in  the  art.  The  edifice  he 
builds,  if  erea  Gymmetrioal  in  the  highest 
degree,  will  be  wanting  in  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  material — will  be  deficient  in  grand- 
eur and  originality  of  design,  aa  well  »»  in 
all  those  magnificent  effects  ttiat  so  oharro 
and  captivate  the  senae.  No  one  would  thinic 
of  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington  and  one  of  the  small,  sub- 
stantial structures  on  Blackwell's  Island.  And 
yet  both  are  built  upon  the  same  fundamen- 
tal principles,  and  in  accordance  with  some 
of  the  strictest  rules  of  mechanical  srt.  In 
the  unpretending  "  little  church  round  the 
corner,"  and  Uie  haughty  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
we  find  alike  the  rhyme  and  the  rhythm,  so 
to  apeak,  thut  constitute  architecture  per  w 
— that  is,  in  its  aspect  of  design  or  form.  So 
that  any  one  who  constructs  a  single  stanza 
upon  the  basis  already  laid  down,  is,  it  wonld 
seem,  entitled  as  fally  to  the  name  poet  as 
Byron  or  Tennyson,  although  the  composi- 
tion, intrinsically,  may  not  be  Torth  a  sin^e 
straw,  or  of  no  mora  value  than  the  follow- 
ing four  lines  from  Wordsworth's  **  She  was  a 
Phantom  of  Delight:" 

"  The  teaaon  Ann,  the  temperate  wDI, 
Bndnranee,  foresight,  strengtb,  and  iUll ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  wan,  to  comfort,  and  command." 

Altliough  the  idea  here  is  impoverished  and 
rendere>)  commonplace  through  the  wretch- 
edly ciroumstantial  manner  in  which  it  Is 
treated,  the  lines  are  properly  oonstraeted ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  "tem- 
perate," which  must  be  squeezed  into  two 
syllables  to  satisfy  the  rhythm,  they  Hre,  in 
a  mechanical  sense,  perfect  throughout — that 
is,  aa  a  body  without  a  soul.  Here,  however, 
I  shall  fall  back  a  few  paces,  and  present 
what  I  regard  as  an  example  of  the  first  ap- 
proach toward  the  realization  of  this  ideal 
English  poetry  of  mine.  The  itluBtratioo  is 
from  Uiltoo's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  the  very 
opening  lines  of  that  magnificent  produc- 
tion: 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Orthat  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  k»s  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Beatore  as,  and  regain  the  blissfkil  seat, 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse,"  etc. 

Who  could,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that 
80  great  a  mass  of  splendor  burned  behind 
this  blind  wall  f  for  here  there  is  nothing  to 
be  dignified  with  the  name  of  poetry.  True, 
the  lines  are  metrical,  but  they  are  not  so  in 
a  highly-artistic  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  first 
of  them  virtually  ends  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  with  the  word  "  tree,"  while  the  fourth 
shoald  obviously  stretch  into  the  fifth  aa  far 
as  the  word  "  us."  And  so  it  is  all  the  way 
through  with  this  ornate  and  fascinating  cre- 


ation. But,  then,  the  language  and  the  ideas 
■  aubseqnently  are  of  themselves  so  sublime 
and  picturesque  that,  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dor and  purity  of  the  ore,  and  tlie  massive- 
nesB  of  the  Ingots,  ve  forf[et  to  snl^jeot  them 
to  any  formula,  and  accept  them  ai  present- 
ing aU  the  requisites  of  tme  poetry. 

Another  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
one  in  advance  of  what  is  termed  "  blank- 
verse,"  is  to  he  fbund  in  those  compositions 
where  we  meet,  in  a  stanza  of  four  metrical 
lines,  two  that  rhyme  perfectiy  with  each 
other — tiie  second  and  last — and  two  that 
do  not  rhyme  in  even  the  slightest  degree — 
the  first  and  second  —  as  in  the  following 
example,  from  Tennyson : 

"  The  rain  bad  fkllen,  the  poet  arove. 

And  paused  by  the  town  and  out  of  the  street ; 
A  light  wind  blew  ftom  the  gates  of  the  son. 
And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the  wheat" 

This  quatrain,  if  such  it  may  be  termed, 
is  embarrassed  with  two  wooden  legs.  Here 
we  have  prose  and  poetry  intermingled,  and 
the  beauty  and  homogeneity  of  the  verse 
marred  consequently.  Bow  much  more  har- 
moniouB  and  finished  would  it  have  been, 
bad  the  author  thought  proper  to  have  so 
shaped  the  sense  that  the  third  line  of  the 
stanza  read  thus : 

"  From  the  gates  of  the  ran  "  a  light  wind  Mews  I 
But  Tennyson  has  never  been  able  to  shake 
out  all  his  canvas  in  rhyme.  Whenever  we 
encounter  him  in  this  latitude  we  find  him 
almost  invariably  under  close-reefed  topaula 
or  struggling  on  a  lee-shore.  He  is  at  home 
only  in  blank-verse,  witli  its  immeasurable 
stretch  of  sea-room.  Here  there  is  neither 
the  Scylla  of  rhyme,  nor  the  Chnrybdis  that 
restricts  the  choice  of  words,  to  beset  his 
course ;  and  here,  consequently,  be  is  at  ease, 
with  hia  hand  laid  cnrelessly  on  the  helm,  and 
the  wind  always  blowing  a  pleaannt  gale  aft. 

There  are,  however,  persona  of  the  most 
exquisite  taste  and  judgment,  whose  ear 
wearies  of  a  constant  succession  of  rhymes, 
and  who  enjoy  those  delicious  sandwiches 
which  are  supplied  so  bountifully  by  the 
poets  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  Iiave  gone  to  their  reward,  whatever  that 
may  be.  Let  it  be  so.  But  shall  we  not  call 
things  by  the  names  proper  to  them  *  Is  the 
following  verse  of  a  song  written,  on  a  most 
suftgestive  sutgeet,  "  Spring,"  by  the  distin- 
guished author  just  mentioned,  even  tolerable 
poetry  ? — 

"  Birds*  love  and  birds*  song 

Flying  here  and  there ; 

Blrda'  song  and  birds'  love, 

And  yoa  with  golden  hair  1 

BItda'  song  and  birds*  love, 

Fasslog  irith  Uie  weather ; 

Men's  song  and  men's  love. 

To  love  once  and  fbnver." 

It  seems  to  me  that,  musically  qieakinff, 
Tennyson  has  a  defective  air — that,  like  those 
who  are  at  home  In  blank-verse  only,  he  sees 
and  feels  all,  bat  hean  nothing.  Eence  the 
failure  of  hia  lyrical  efibrts,  and  the  certiuo- 
ty  of  his  living  in  his  fiorid,  metrical  prose 
alone. 

The  next  and  a  still  nearer  approach  to 
the  perfectly-conceived  structure  than  any  of 
the  illustrations  just  given,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  following  extract  from  Addison's  "  Cam- 
paign : " 


*'  UnboBoded  couage  and  compaasioi)  JotMd, 
TemperioK  each  other  In  the  victor's  mind. 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good  and  gnat, 
And  make  the  hero  and  the  man  compMe." 

Although  the  rhythm  here  is  sufficient!; 
smooth,  provided  we  keep  our  eye  on  "  tem- 
pering," all  the  rhymes  are  faultf—nDleu, 
indeed,  it  was  intended  by  the  author  thtt 
the  first  two  lines  should  be  read  bj  s  rani 
Yankee,  and  the  other  two  by  an  Irifbttu, 
thus: 

"  Unbounded  conraf^  and  cata^mimfbud. 
Tempering  each  other  In  the  vlclor'i  mind, 
Alrematel;  proclaim  him  good  and  gnat. 
And  make  the  hero  and  the  man  tea^laU." 

As,  however,  "  great "  was  formerlj  pro- 
nounced *'  greet "  by  no  inconsiderable  nnin- 
ber  of  educnted  persons,  we  can  perhipa  dii. 
pense  with  the  Irishman  here.  But  this  tbt 
ingenions  reader  must  decide  for  hin)sd£ 

Without  pandng  to  examine  cxamplet 
marred  by  false  numbers  or  rhytkm  ou1;,l 
shall  cite  one  more  illustnUon,  u  a  very  jhu 
approach  to  true  poetry,  without  having  at- 
tained the  climax.  The  lines  are'fTom  6;- 
ron,  and  will,  of  course,  be  recognized  ererr- 
wliere : 

"  The  fkr  Is  changed!  and  each  acbangelOnlf^ 
And  storm  and  dailcnesa  I  je  are  wondnai 
strong, 

And  lovely  in  your  etrength,  as  Is  the  Ugbt 
Of  a  dark  eye  In  woman  I  Far  along, 

From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crasi  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder,"  etc. 

Here  we  find  the  quantities,  the  tbjthis, 
and  the  rhyme,  almost  perfect ;  but  tbe  Watt 
are  fO  incomplete  and  disjointed  in  ibem- 
aelves  individually,  that  we  at  once  rejett 
them  as  tricky,  or  utterly  unworthy  lie 
sublime  language  and  ideas  they  embodT. 
Agaio,  "  among "  does  not  rhyme  perfect- 
ly with  "along;"  while,  in  verification  «f 
what  I  have  already  observed,  it  is,  tbm^ 
tbe  exactions  of  tbe  rhyme,  forced  out  of  Ni 
natural  position  *in  the  line  —  althongb  6* 
example  it  affords  is  perhaps  the  least  itnl- 
ing  of  Its  class.  Bead  the  whole  ptsupu 
florid  and  picturesque  prose,  as  it  osfbt  t» 
be  read,  and  aa  Its  cODStmotlon  de^lSlullp^ 
remptorily,  and  we  riiall  be  able  to  tff^ 
bend  faUy  the  strength  and  beauty  of  wiA^ 
it  has  been  shorn  by  an  attempt  to  warp  tit 
lines  into  a  shape  utterly  foreign  to  tfan- 
Let  us  see : 

"  The  Bky  Is  changed  1  and  such  a  changcl  ^ 
night  and  storms  and  darkness  1  ye  arc  vcvdno 
stroi^,  yet  lovely  in  yonr  strength  as  the  llgfat  ^* 
dark  eye  In  woman  1  Far  along,  ftom  peak  lo 
peak,  ammig  the  rattitng  crags  leaps  the  live  ttsi- 
der,"  etc. 

We  can  now  perceive  hov  detrimaiti  lo 
the  true  itructure  of  poetry  is  tbe  absaKesf 
even  one  of  the  charaeteriatles  I  have  nMi- 
tioned— although  that  one  might  be  cooiii 
ered  the  most  unimportanL  Thetruthit,aftc 
tbe  manner  of  the  three  primary  colore  is  i 
pentil  of  white  light, -rhyme,  rbythn,  •■<' 
%umbera  combined,  are  tbe  architecture  oT 
poetry ;  and  hence  the  absenoe  of  any  (aw  of 
these  elements  is,  I  am  of  the  belief,  fatal  to 
the  whole  fabric. 

And  here  I  abalt  venture  to  state  Hat. 
possibly  from  the  year  1180,  when  tbe  gfT 
dawn  of  the  English  language  first  becant 
perceptible,  to  the  time  of  Hilton,  so  wri'* 
in  that  tongue  encjbooghl  of  prasntiBj  ti» 
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the  world,  u  poetry,  anj  eomposltEoa  that 
vu  not  in  rliTine.  Certainlj  all  our  earliest 
poems  are  writtea  in  rhyme,  an<^  although 
we  may,  at  rare  intervals,  meet  some  elAision 
in  metrical  prose,  auoh  as  the  "Fanatus  **  of 
Marlowe,  it  does  not  appear  to  hare  erer  been 
accepted  In  the  \St^\\  of  poetry.  Nor  do  I 
bdieve  that  Sbakeapeare  ever  regarded  any 
of  bis  plays  in  this  light.  Be  was  not  a  se- 
vere enough  classic  fur  that.  Hilton,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  was  the  first  English  vriter 
that  claimed  all  the  liononi  of  poetry  for  bis 
blank  verse  or  metrical  prose.  Ignoring  the 
sdid  Saxon  spirit  of  Chancer  and  Spenser, 
and  avoiding  tlie  difficult  structural  paths 
that  they  had  followed  la  relation  to  pure 
English  poetry,  be  found  it  coDvenient  to 
adopt  for  bis  larger  works  Greek  or  Latin 
models  in  which  there  were  no  restrictions  in 
the  way  of  rhyme — that  five-barred  gate  that 
has  brought  many  an  ambitioas  Pegasus  to  a 
dead  bait.  But,  after  all,  Chancer  is  the  fa- 
ther of  English  poetry,  and  any  composition 
that  does  not  display  the  structural  charac- 
teristics which  he  has  left  us  as  abiding  en- 
aaraples  in  his  works,  cannot,  from  an  Eng- 
lish point  of  view,  be  properly  designated 
a  poem.  And,  ntoBt  assuredly,  his  authority 
ou^t  to  have  infinitely  more  weight  with 
as  than  that  of  Milton.  For  the  sulfject  of 
the  greatest  work  of  the  latter  was  a  poem 
already  made,  or  was  so  su^estive  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  logical  criticism  as  to 
aeoure  from  so  profound  a  scholar  its  own 
effeotive  treatment,  perforce,  as  it  were; 
while  '*  The  Canterbury  Tales,"  very  unlike 
Paradise  Lost,"  were  mainly  created  out 
of  such  materials  of  every-day  Ufe  as  could 
be  subjected  to  the  test  of  human  reason. 
This  fact  is  worthy  of  consideration,  for  it  is 
in  its  light  nione  that  we  can  truly  measure 
the  merits  of  both  works,  or  the  genins  of 
tlieir  respective  authors. 

I  shall  now  complete  these  brief  observa- 
tioos  by  quoting  a  stanza  from  Longfellow, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  contains  all  the  ele^ 
meots  essential  to  the  perfection  of  poetry  in 
every  possible  relation.  I  do  not  cite  the 
extract  in  any  invidious  spirit,  for  I  have 
met,  from  other  pens,  quite  as  perfect  speci- 
mens of  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  numbers.  But 
so  snperb  Is  the  idea  that  animates  it,  and  so 
or^nal,  harmonious,  and  impresslTe  its  treat- 
ment, that  I  select  it  without  hesitation.  It 
is  from  the  "Fsalmi  of  Life:" 

**  Art  Ifl  long  and  Time  is  fleeting. 

And  onr  hearts,  though  stout  and  hrave, 
Btlll  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Fnnerat-marchea  to  the  grave." 

This  is  poetry  in  all  its  structural  perfec- 
tion—in all  its  intrinsio  worl^ — in  all  its  nn- 
aorpasaed  loveliness.  Here  we  find  no  prosnic 
justification  of  paltry  "allowable  rhymes" 
or  stupid  "poetic  licenses."  Here,  though 
sombre  the  subject,  the  gems  of  thought 
burn  through  the  pall  with  a  brilliant  lustre. 
How  unapproachable  the  simile  "  like  muffled 
drums!"  It  is  only  from  some  eminence 
such  as  this  that  we  can  catch  a.  glimpse  of 
the  true  point  where  the  line  should  be  drann 
between  English  poetry  and  English  prose. 
And  as,  in  relation  to  the  former,  there  is 
not  ooe  other  height  to  xlimb,  we,  of  neces- 
sity, must  turn  our  eyes  downward,  and,  how- 


ever daxed  and  daxzled  by  the  florid  encroach- 
ments of  metrical  prose,  and  ita  allies  la  bor- 
rowed  plumage,  ei^eavor  to  strike  the  Unoat 
our  very  feet. 

Jjjus  UcCabroll. 


AT  CHESS. 


BOVE  a  checkered  table  they  bent— 
'  A  man  in  his  prime  and  a  maiden  &{r. 


Over  whose  polished  and  bine-veined  bxow 
Bested  no  shadowy  tinge  of  caro. 

Her  eyes  were  tbuntains  of  sapphire  light; 
Her  iips  wore  the  curves  of  cheerful  thought ; 

And  into  her  gestures,  and  into  her  smile, 
Grace  and  beauty  their  spell  had  fVaught. 

Above  the  cheokered  table  they  bent. 
Watching  the  pieces,  red  and  white, 

As  each  moved,  on  in  appointed  eonrse, 
Through  the  mimie  battle's  steady  fight— 

Tlie  queen,  in  her  stately,  regal,power ; 

The  king,  to  her  person  friendly  sliield; 
The  mitred  bishop,  with  bis  support, 

And  the  massive  castle  across  the  field ; 

The  pawn,  in  his  alow  and  cautious  pace, 
A  step  at  a  time ;  and  the  mounted  knight. 

Vaulting,  as  gallant  horseman  of  eld, 
To  the  right  and  left,  and  left  and  right. 

But  asingle  word  the  silence  broke, 
As  they  cleared  aside  the  ruin  and  wreck 

Of  the  battle's  havoc;  and  that  word 
Was  the  little  mo&oeyllable  '*  check  I " 

Pawns,  aud  bishops,  and  castles,  and  knights. 
Trembled  together  in  sad  dismay, 

While  a  pair  of  hearts  were  pulsing  beside 
To  a  deeper,  wilder,  sweeter  play. 

Yet  the  gaze  of  each — the  man  and  the  maid — 
On  the  board  was  futoned  fbr  turn  of  fate, 

Wlieu  she  archly  whispered,  with  radiant 
glance. 

And  a  apurkling  smile,  "  If  you  please,  sir, 

mate ! " 

And  gently  her  fluttering  triumph-hand, 
As  white  as  a  flake  of  purest  pearl, 

She  laid  on  the  orown  of  her  viotor^klng. 
While  the  other  toyed  with  a  wanton  cnrl. 

He  lifted  the  first  to  his  srailing  lips, 
And  on  it  imprinted  a  trembling  kias ; 

And  ho  murmured  softly,  "I  should  not  care 
For  losing  the  game,  could  I  win  but  this  I 

What  the  m^den  answered  'twere  treason  to 
tell, 

As  her  blushes  deepened  to  crimson  glow, 
Mounting,  like  Itgbtnlug-flaahes  quick, 
Till  they  burned  on  ohaeka,  and  ears,  and 
brow. 

And  in  three  months*  time  the  chnroh-bells 

rang, 

And  the  parson  finished  the  game  begun, 
When  both  wore  the  conqueror's  triumph- 
smile, 

And  both  were  happy,  for  both  bad'won. 

SiixiB  A.  Bbock. 
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\ A/"E  find  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
*  *     Ootden  Age  the  following  paragraph ; 

*'One  of  the  leading  editors  of  this  city 
objected  to  Mrs,  Howland's  article,  suggesting 
a  plan  for  teaching  the  mdimenta  of  science 
to  the  people  by  courses  of  systematic  in- 
struction under  the  auspices  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  ^  it  oontuns  a  sentiment  wliich  ia 
very  misohievoua  and  likely  to  bring  the 
oountry  to  ruin.*  The  partieular  sentiment  in 
question  is  that  the  government  should  use  its 
resources  to  promote  public  inatruction.  Mrs, 
Howland  responds  as  follows;  '  What  better 
possible  use  oan  there  be  for  the  people's 
wealth — the  wealth  which  their  labor  has  cre- 
ated, for  there  is  no  magic  under  heaven 
whereby  to  create  wealth  except  the  magic  of 
human  labor — what  better  possible  use  for  this 
wealth  than  that  of  increasing  the  education 
of  the  people  1  Conaidering  the  fierce  con- 
flict of  political  parties  now  raging,  the  re- 
peated exposures  of  governmental  shortHsight- 
eduess,  folly,  and  general  ineompetenoe,  the 
present  terrible  fiiwncial  uid  industrial  col- 
lapse of  the  country,  one  may  well  ask,  And 
what  if  the  government  should  be  ruined  1 
Does  it  follow  that  a  better  and  more  nobly 
democratic  government  might  not  sncceed?  I, 
for  one,  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  virtue  of 
this  people  to  rest  assured  that  they  will  yet 
work  out  their  salvation,  and  all  the  better  if 
less  *' encumbered  with  help  "  such  as  the  gov- 
ernment aS^ords,  That  a  government  can  be 
rained  by  any  policy  tending  to  increase  the 
scientific  cnltare  of  the  people,  is  the  best 
possible  proof  that  it  ought  to  be  ruined,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  A  true  government  of 
the  people  mnat  be  strengthened  by  every 
sentiment  and  every  policy  that  increases  the 
general  Intelligence ;  just  as  certainly  as  that 
an  oligarchy  must  be  weakened  by  every  ray 
of  knowledge  that  permeates  the  masnes.* " 

We  may  as  well  acknowledge  that  the 
editor  here  referred  to  Is  the  editor  of  this 
JoTTBRiL,-  who  does  not,  however,  otyect  to  this 
pubHoation  of  a  portion  of  a  private  letter,  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  thereby  affbrded  an  opportun- 
ity of  being  a  little  more  explicit  in  his  views 
upon  the  subject  referred  to.  In  doing  so  it 
will  be  necessary  to  repeat  at^^menla  that 
have  already  been  frequently  uttered  in  these 
columns,  but  important  principles  bare  to  be 
restated  many  times  before  they  obtain  an 
intelligent  hearing. 

We  believe  that  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion has  been  very  nearly  commensurate  with 
the  subordination  of  government,  and  that 
even  now,  although  great  results  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  achieved,  the  most  important 
task  before  the  world  Is  the  rigid  limitation 
of  the  powers  and  the  duties  of  the  state. 
The  legitimate  function  of  government  is  the 
preservation  of  order  and  the  maintenance 
of  justice — that  Is,  to  secure  the  safety  and 
protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  each  Indi- 
vidual. Just  to  the  extent  in  the  past  that  it 
has  gone  beyond  these  duties  It  has  wrought 
mischief,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  now  per- 
sists in  going  beyond  themit^hreatens  stil^ 
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further  mischief.  The  history  of  religion  is 
a  signal  exemplificatioo  of  this  fact.  The 
history  of  trade  and  oommeroe  is  another. 
In  truth,  trade  and  the  arta  have  floariBhed 
pretty  nearly  in  direct  ratio  to  the  extent 
that  govemment  has  let  them  alone.  If 
the  state  nov  and  then  has  interfered  to  ad- 
Ttntage,  these  oases  hare  been  eiceptiooal ; 
as  a  rule,  ita  interposition  in  affliirs  beyond  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  the  protection  of 
the  weak  agunst  the  strong,  has  been  disas- 
troos.  Moreover,  it  has  ceaselessly  interfered 
where  it  should  not,  ud  left  endone  those 
things  for  which  alone  its  ezlst^oe  Is  desir- 
able or  even  eodurable.  There  have  been  pe- 
riods in  history  when  roads  swarmed  with 
robbers,  and  neither  Ufe  nor  pnqjerty  was 
safe,  and  yet  the  whole  energies  of  king, 
ministers,  Parliament,  and  all  the  poltlical 
forces,  have  been  given  up  to  a  struggle  for 
the  domination  of  a  priesthood. 

But,  notirithstuiding  the  plain  lessons  of 
history,  people  seem  beset  with  the  Idea  that 
It  is  the  province  of  govemment  to  attempt 
every  thing  and  to  regulate  every  thing.  Or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
everybody  is  beset  with  the  idea  that  It  is 
tfae  province  and  duty  of  government  to  ear> 
ry  out  his  own  special  notion,  whatever  it 
may  be.  No  one  seems  to  see  that  If  the 
state  attempts  any  one  thing  beyond  its  le- 
gitimate da^B  it  mnst  and  will  attempt  oth- 
er things,  nntli  at  last  its  busy  IntOTmeddltoj: 
makes  a  host  of  mischief^.  If  government, 
in  obedience  to  a  clamor  from  ooe  quarter, 
is  to  establish  scientific  schools,  then  it  will 
be  n^ed  by  another  class  to  fonnd  art- 
schools,  and  by  still  another  class  to  organize 
mnsio-schools.  In  undertaking  the  education 
of  the  people  at  all,  there  is  sure  to  be  u  con- 
tinual pressure  upon  it  to  carry  out  this  or 
the  other  favorite  project  by  people  who 
think  that  govemment  ought  to  be  not  only 
paternal,  but  paternal  in  the  particular  direo- 
tioQ  which  they  advocate.  Some  people  want 
colleges  and  schools  supplied  by  govemment ; 
others  want  srt-galleries  and  museum b  fos- 
tered by  the  state;  others  think  that  the 
theatre  and  the  opera  should  have  the  aid  of 
the  state;  still  others  ask  why  literature  is 
not  patronized  by  Congress  ;  more  practical 
people  insist  that  canals  mnst  be  dug,  and 
railways  and  ships  built,  by  government; 
there  are  still  others  who  think  that  the  tele- 
graph and  the  express  business  should  fall 
under  state  control ;  and  so  on,  unUl,  if  all 
auggestlons  were  carried  out,  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  functions  of  Bodety  wonld  be  in 
the  hands  of  our  rulers. 

Very  few,  indeed,  seem  to  see  tfae  dan- 
gers that  arise,  and  the  greater  ones  that 
threaten,  from  thU  ni-instracted  public  sen- 
timent. Out  of  it  has  come  on  aggregate  of 
public  debt  that  threatens  half  the  States 


and  municipalities  of  the  country  with  bank- 
ruptoy.  The  disposlUon  to  msh  into  things 
at  the  prompting  of  ignorant  clamor  muMi  be 
arrested,  or  the  whole  conntry  wHI  soon  be  in 
financial  ruin.  Even  now  the  present  aggre- 
gate of  the  public  debt  is  startling;  it  is 
daily  iocreaaing;  and  yet  from  every  quar- 
ter comes  a  pubUc  cry  for  undertakings  that 
will  still  further  greatly  increase  It.  And 
then,  as  we  multiply  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, we  increase  the  opportunities  for 
fraud  and  corruption.  Our  Lc^latures  are 
even  now  mainly  orgamzed  to  farther  this 
Or  that  mendai^ous  project,  and  out  of  this 
readiness  to  attempt  things  beyond  their  prov- 
Ince  has  arisen  tfae  most  corruptii^  force  in 
onr  midst — we  mean  the  lobby.  By  limit- 
ing govemoient  to  its  legitimate  boundaries 
we  shall  reduce  corrupt  legislation  to  its 
minimum.  And  we  shall  find  ere  long  that 
we  mutl  so  rejluce  it  or  bring  upon  us  the 
flood. 

As  to  Hrs.  Howland'a  special  inquiry, 
*'  What  better  possible  use  can  there  be  for 
the  people's  wealth  than  that  of  increasing 
the  education  of .  the  people  t"  we  reply, 
Kone  I  But  why  pat  thdr  wealth  into  the 
hands  of  the  politicians  for  the  nse  sug- 
gested f  b  it  not  certain  that  the  work  un- 
der state  control  will  be  badly  done,  and  the 
wealth  greatly  wasted  f  This  disposition  to 
call  upon  govemment  to  ondertake  all  sorts 
of  enterprises  eridenUy  arises  from  a  vague 
idea  that  the  money  spent  by  government  is 
in  some  occult  way  created,  and  ts  not  de- 
rived from  the  people,  or  is  derived  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lay  no  pressure  upon  tiiem.  By 
all  means  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  the 
wealth  of  the  people  which  the  govemmoit 
js  distributing,  and  that  there  ore  wiser  and 
more  economical  means  of  distribution  than 
any  which  the  poUtldans  can  give  us. 

How  is  it,  of  Ul  peoples,  that  Ameri- 
cans so  disr^rd  thdr  own  traditions  and 
their  own  example  in  this  matter?  Have 
we  not  triumphantly  shown  what  volontary 
energies  can  do?  Nowhere  in  the  world  is 
the  Church  so  well  supported,  so  active  in  its 
mission,  so  enei^etic  and  prosperous,  as  it  is 
by  the  voluntary  system  in  America ;  and  yet 
the  time  was  when  every  statesman  thought 
it  indiqwnsable  to  ^ve  the  Church  the  al- 
liance and  support  of  the  state.  We  may 
be  certain  that  the  success  of  the  voluntary 
method  in  the  Church  gives  assurance  that 
it  would  also  be  successful  for  education, 
asthetio  culture,  and  allpraotlcal  enterprises. 
The  wonderful  growth  of  America  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  here  more  than 
elsewhere  govemment  gives  every  man  free 
play  and  elbow-room;  let  it  hereafter  do 
so  in  all  things,  and  our  fbtore  progress 
shall  transcend  tfae  drewni  of  tfae  most 
hopeful. 


Wb  hear  a  great  deal  of  compltemt  tilk 
about  the  superiority  of  American  ontory. 
Those  who  utter  this  Bentiment  ore  not  m- 
ally  thinking  of  the  extravagances  of  pro. 
vincial  poliliciana ;  they  are  mentally  com- 
paring our  beat  speakers  in  the  pulpit,  i»  lb* 
platform,  in  the  legislature,  at  the  leotore-doli, 
with  English  speakerB  tn  rimilar  places;  and 
they  congratulate  themselves  that  our  puliUe 
men  are  not  such  hesitating,  awkward,  stia> 
bling,  and  icthar^o  speakers  as  their  costiai 
of  England  are.   Is  this  congratoli^n  jgs- 
tiSed  !  If  we  avoid  some  of  the  debeti  of 
English  orators,  is  it  quite  certain  that  oor 
own  methods  have  any  thing  is  them  more 
truly  worthy  of  applause  f    If  it  maj  be  u- 
sumed  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  ut 
of  the  platfimrm,  is  this  art  tuderatood  anj 
better  hare  than  abroad  t   Without  attempt- 
ing to  answer  these  questions  directly,  «e 
will  endeavor  to  throw  a  little  ride-light  npoa 
them  by  describing  a  special  diqilsy  t/t  i 
certain  kind  of  p<^ular  American  oratoty 
that  we  recentiy  witnessed  ud  listened  to. 

It  was  a  lecture,  so  called,  but  in  retlitj 
it  was  an  oration.  The  leoturer— this  ii 
term  he  applies  to  himself,  and  boiee  n 
must  use  it,  whether  correct  or  not— is  one 
of  the  best-known  men  in  the  conntry.  Bt 
is  known  as  a  reformer ;  he  is  supptued  to 
be  an  "  advanced  thinker ; "  his  name  bu 
been  QnfdeasaDtly  eonspicaona  in  a  great  tad 
wldely-diaoussed  scandal.  He  is  a  tall,  vd- 
made,  handsome  man.  His  face  is  inldlecbnl 
in  expression ;  his  brow  is  wide  and  baod- 
some;  Hyperion  locks  cover  his  head,  aid 
fhll  apon  his  neek.  He  is  %  very  eomely  pitk 
ure  to  look  upon  In  these  partianlarS;  bst  bt 
does  not  dress  well.  In  England  ieetann, 
just  as  musicians  and  readers  do  here,  on- 
ally  appear  in  evating-dress.  This  might 
seem  with  some  pec^le  an  affectation  b  a 
popnbr  lecturer— nor  is  it,  in  fact,  wmuxj 
— but  a  tasteful  and  appropriate  attire  vedi 
be  objected  to  by  nobody.  The  lecturer  v* 
are  deecriblug  was  very  olomsily  snd  awk- 
wardly dressed,  thereby  partially  negattriag 
the  advantages  of  his  personal  appeofancc 
This  may  be  a  Bmall  matter,  but  the  art  of 
the  platform,  like  other  arts,  most  ocndeiccnj 
to  take  note  of  litUe  things. 

But  our  main  oonoem  is  with  (be  Iset- 
nrer's  msnner.  The  address  glittered  witb 
telling  periods  and  brilliant  fallacies  ottered 
with  clamorous  voice,  turbulent  gestures,  his- 
triouc  attitudes,  and  m^nfactured  passion- 
The  speaker  flung  Us  anna  about ;  shook  hi* 
flsts  at  the  o^lng,  at  the  air,  at  bis  auditort; 
threw  himself  Into  violent  theatrical  pod. 
tiODs;  and  fairly  stunned  his  liBtenen  vtti' 
explouve  vehemence.  13ie  virtues  of  simplici- 
ty, repose,  and  tnodention,  were  nnkoovn  to 
him.  Commonplaees  shared  with  "^Btt^ 
ing  generalities"  In  tfw  wild  tubnlSBCS  ^ 
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mter&nee;  and,  although  the  speaker  got 
mnoK  applause — for  noise  and  declamation 
ate  always  sure  of  the  crowd — the  address 
was  anwfwthy  an  intelligent  andieDce.  It  was 
of  that  style  of  oratory  that  has  its  root  in  the 
clamoroos  methods  of  tlie  camp-meetiDg  and 
the  political  stump;  It  was  wholly  barbaric; 
it  was  of  a  character  that  people  of  genuine 
enltnre  and  sasthetic  taste  oonld  nerer  toler- 
ate. If  we  boast  of  oar  oratory  simply  be- 
cause it  is  pungent  and  senaational,  we  argue 
for  ourselves  a  very  low  place  in  the  intel- 
leotnal  scale.  It  is  customary  to  talk  of 
theatre-goers  as  largely  composed  of  people 
of  inferior  social  place;  but  onr  theatre- 
goers, as  a  rule,  are  accustomed  to  exact  of 
performers  at  least  a  measure  of  artistis  pro- 
priety, whereas  our  lecture  -  goers  seem  to 
permit  platform-men  to  indulge  in  a  hundred 
riolations  of  taste.  There  Is  a  great  deal 
of  exaggerated  passion  on  the  stage,  but  the 
noisiest  actor  is  never  violent  in  entire  dis- 
r^rd  of  the  requirements  of  the  language. 
Tbe  stamp-speech  style  of  oratory,  on  the 
contrary,  is  violent  in  and  out  of  place,  and 
the  pupil  of  that  vicious  school  here  consid- 
ered bad  not  bettered  his  instructions.  If  the 
dramatic  manner  is  permissible  st  all  at  the 
lecture  -  desk,  it  should  at  least  be  artistic ; 
there  should  be  repose,  light  and  shade,  and 
passion  only  at  culminating  periodi;.  As  to 
tbe  false  and  bad  method  we  have  described, 
we  shoald  by  all  means  prefer  the  hedtanc^ 
and  stammering  of  English  speakers,  if  these 
omiditions  are  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
good  sense  and  good  taste. 


TioroB  Hugo  has  been  lectming  his  coun- 
try tn  en  again — this  time  about  tbe  prospects 
and  blessings  of  peace.  He  is  nothing  if 
not  millennial  in  his  ideas  and  aspirations  ; 
and  he  will  find  few  to  disagree  with  him  that 
when  man  has  become  no  perfect  that  con- 
quests and  royalty  hare  ranished,  when  the 
poor  man  "understands  the  necessity  of 
work  and  tbe  rich  its  majesty,"  when  "the 
gross  side  of  man  is  raled  by  tbe  spiritual," 
and  when  a  great  many  other  things  glow* 
ingly  cnnndated  by  Tlotor  Hugo  take  place, 
there  will  indeed  be  that  peace  on  earth 
which  hid  spirit  craves.  What  is  likely  to 
sadden  those  who  venerate  Uie  great  author 
for  his  past  works,  is  the  appearance,  in  an 
aggravated,  indeed  almost  maniacal  form,  of 
bis  old  vain  and  preposterous  idea  of  the 
indispensable  importance  of  France  as  tbe 
only  possible  leader  of  modem  civilization. 

There  are  two  eiKwts,"  he  says,  "  working 
io  dTiliation,  the  one  for,  the  other  against : 
the  eflbrt  of  France  and  the  effort  of  Ger- 
many. The  choice  of  the  future  is  made  be- 
tween these  two  worlds,  tbe  one  gloomy,  the 
other  radiant — the  one  false,  tbe  other  true." 
TUv  is  rather  a  cool  way  of  waring  adde 


any  feeble  claims  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  may 
have  to  aid  in  moulding  the  form  of  modem 
civilization.  Victor  Hugo  will  have  it  that 
there  are  but  two  controlling  spirits  in  the 
world,  struggling  and  to  struts  with  each 
other  —  Germany,  the  spirit  of  darkness; 
France,  the  spirit  of  light.  Then  be  goes 
on  with  a  good  deal  of  vaporing  about 
France  belon^ng  not  to  herself,  but  to  the 
world,  and  that  "a  province  lacking  to 
Prance  is  not  a  force  that  fails  to  progress, 
but  an  organ  missing  to  the  human  species," 
and  that  "her  mutilation  mutilates  civiliza- 
tion." We  are  left  to  infer,  on  tiie  other 
hand,  and  no  doabt  Tiotor  Hogo  wonld  ad- 
mit, that  a  province  filched  from  Germany 
by  France  would  be  a  province  saved  from 
political  perdition.  There  is  more  about 
"the  city  of  Frederick  U.  Insulting  tbe  city 
of  Toltaire,"  as  if  the  dty  of  TolUire  wonld 
not  have  gone  wild  with  exaltation  had  its 
soldiers  applied  the  torch  to  that  of  Freder- 
ick H.  I  If  we  mistake  not,  Tictor  Hugo  has 
more  than  once  berated  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon for  precipitating  war  io  1870 ;  but  would 
he  not  do  well  to  consider  whether  the  dis- 
astrous result  of  thst  war  was  not  in  large 
part  due  to  the  inordinate  national  self-coo- 
ceit  which  Victor  Hugo  has  done  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  writer,  living  or  dead, 
to  puff  to  the  absurd  proportions  it  has  as- 
sumed ?  It  was  the  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
prowess  and  greatness  <^  France  which  has 
been  dinged  into  the  ears  of  Frenchmen  for 
fifty  years,  by  the  so-called  **  romantic " 
school,  of  which  Victor  Hugo  himself  is  ibe 
Nestor,  and  was  almost  the  founder,  carried 
into  the  operations  of  the  sute,  and  flatter- 
ing the  self-esteem  of  the  army,  that  indi- 
rectly led  to  Sedan  and  the  capture  of  ^ris ; 
and  Frenchmen  will  do  well  to  beware  of  ac- 
cepting Victor  Hugo's  estimate  of  the  part 
taken  by  France,  or  any  other  one  ooantry, 
in  forming  modem  civilLcatioD— a  work  in 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  all  nations  have  a 
more  or  less  eonsplouoos  share. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  England  were 
going  to  have  another  war  with  China  on  her 
hands.  Some  months  ago  an  English  trade- 
agent  was  murdered  at  Yunnan,  a  remote 
inland  province  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
Reparation  wse  promised,  but  has  not  been 
^ven.  Horeover,  the  Clunese  viceroy  has 
kept  the  English  minister  waiting  in  an  ante- 
room. Twice  within  firty  years  England  has 
given  Oliina  a  piece  of  her  mind  out  of  the 
throats  of  her  cannon.  The  last  time  she 
had  France  to  help  her.  Times  and  things 
hrtve  changed  much  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  Chinese  soldiers  are  much  better  armed 
and  disciplined  than  they  were  then;  and 
England,  if  she  Agbts,  will  have  to  fight  alone. 
Her  real  ot^eot,  concealed  beneath  indigna- 


tion at  the  outrage  on  the  agent  Hargary,  is 
probably  to  secure  greater  commercial  ad* 
vantages  in  the  Orient  than  she  now  pos- 
sessea  The  present  Chinese  Government  is 
onfriendly  to  tlie  English,  and,  wor^e  still,  is 
friendly  to  the  Russians.  Tbe  Russians  are 
England's  oommercial  rivals  in  tbe  East,  and 
hence  jealousy  may  naturally  be  another  mo- 
tive for  giving  the  Chinese  a  dnibbing. 


MR.  ALVAN  9.  SOFTHWORTH'S  "  Four 
Thousand  Miles  of  African  Travel  "  • 
is  not  such  a  book  as  one  would  expect  tbe 
secretary  of  a  ;;engrapbical  society  to  write. 
In  the  first  place,  its  title,  IF  not  actunlly 
mislending,  certainly  at  first  glance  seems  to 
promise  more  than  is  performed  in  the  sub- 
sequent pages.  One  would  hardly  conjecture, 
for  instance,  that  four  thousand  miles  of  Af- 
rican travel  and  nine  lines  of  title  cover  no 
more  than  a  journey  up  the  Nile  to  Khar- 
toum, a  short  excursion  up  the  White  Nile, 
and  a  camel-ride  from  Berber  to  Suakin,  on 
the  Red  Sea.  Of  course  such  a  route  is  not 
a  '*  beaten  highway  '*  in  the  sune  sense  as 
the  Rhine  is,  but  it  has  been  traveled  far  too 
often  and  described  much  too  folly  for  it  to 
afford  any  thing  espedally  norel  or  exciting 
to  the  observation  of  a  casual  tonrist. 

When  we  discovered  the  true  dimensions 
of  the  journey,  indeed,  recalling  the  fact  that 
the  author  is  secretary  of  a  geographical 
society,  we  natnrally  supposed  that  he  would 
use  his  own  experiences  as  a  sort  of  thread 
on  which  to  hang  a  summary  or  redaction  of 
our  knowledge  of  Central  Africa;  but  Mr. 
Southworth  was  determined  to  make  a  book 
of  adventure  or  nothing,  and,  without  Hr. 
Stanley's  excuse,  shares  the  latter  gentle- 
man's contempt  for  "  arm-chair  geographers." 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  as  well  that  Hr. 
Southworth  did  not  make  it  bis  chief  func- 
tion to  impart  useful  knowledge,  as  tlie  little 
with  which  he  does  present  us  is  likely  to 
cost  the  reader  a  good  den]  of  bewilderment 
and  careful  balancing  of  one  portion  of  tbe 
book  against  another.  It  Is  quite  evident 
that  Mr.  Southworth  was  completely  "  taken 
in,"  aa  tbe  phrase  'goes,  on  his  first  arrival 
in  Egypt,  by  the  with  which  he  was  re* 
ceived  by  government  funcUonarics,  and  tbe 
attentions  which  were  bestowed  upon  him 
as  fftraU  correspondent;  and  he  begins  by 
lauding  tbe  kh4dire  to  the  skies,  represent- 
ing him  ss  the  savior  of  Africa,  and  as  the 
greatest  getdus  among  modem  rulers.  Fur- 
ther on  in  the  boob  we  find  this  ardor  con- 
siderably cooled,  and,  incidentally,  encounter 
some  facts  which  reveal  the  khidive  in  bis 
true  character — as  an  energetic,  rich,  and 
liberal-handed  despot.  Toward  the  close  Hr. 
Southworth  recovers  himself  completely,  and 
tbe  air  of  condescension  and  consciousness 

*Fonr  Thousand  Mile?  of  AMcan  Travel;  A 

Pertonnl  Record  of  a  Jonroe;  op  the  Nile  and 
tbroogli  the  Soudan  to  tbe  Conflnes  of  Cautral  Af- 
rica ;  embracing  a  Dlscaaelon  on  tlie  Sonrcee  of 
tBe  Nile,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Slave-Tiade. 
By  Alvan  S.  Sontbworth.  New  York:  Baker, 
Pratt  AOo. 
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of  superior  wisdom  with  which  he  interviews 
the  khddive,  and  "  measures  the  powers"  of 
Nubar  Pasba  and  other  high  officials,  is  the 
amasing  featare  of  a  book  vhioh  is  deficient 
in  humor. 

But  the  author's  habtt  of  self- contra' 
diction  is  displayed  most  strikingly  in  his  rec- 
ord of  what  be  suppoBes  to  be  beta.  On 
page  IBS,  H  ug.,  in  treating  of  "  the  popnhr 
fallacies  oonoemigR  the  Soudan,"  be  denies 
that  it  is  unhealtby,  declares  that  be  saw  as 
many  old  men  there,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  as  he  bad  seen  in  Xew  York, 
Paris,  or  London ;  traces  most  of  tbe  suffering 
ttom  tbe  climate,  on  the  part  of  Europeans, 
to  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking ;  sHys 
that  Khartoum  is  "unhealthy  only  during 
two  months;"  and  sums  up  with  the  af< 
firmntiun  that  tbe  Soudan  "  is  as  healthy  a 
country  us  there  is  in  the  tropics."  After 
this,  it  is  certainly  surprising  to  encounter 
on  pa!;e  226  the  following  entry  in  tbe  au- 
thorns  journal : 

"July  ItSiA. — Adieu  Soudan  1  Adieu  to 
yourflamos  that  men  call  winds,  to  your  burn- 
ing coals  that  men  call  sanda  I  Adieu  to  your 
mslarial  zephyrs,  your  poisoned  Btreumlcta, 
your  corrupted  pools,  your  pollute^  flowers  I 
Adieu  to  all  your  complex  infamies  ;  to  yotu* 
extortion,  your  extravagance,  your  commeroe 
in  slaves,  your  poisoned  cup,  your  sCrangler*8 
wrist,  and  your  cruel  badinado  !  Adieu  to  the 
sudden  chill,  tbe  -wastinf;  fever,  the  enfeebled 
stomach,  and  adieu  to  vaporizing  vitality  I 
A(Uen  to  all  those  unbridled  forcea  which  proa- 
trate,  diminish,  and  kill !  How  flew,  like  my- 
self, bare  been  able  to  make  this  last  adieu ; 
bare  been  able  to  stand  by  the  shores  of  a 
wholesome  sea  and  thank  God 'that  I,  too,  am 
not  a  victim  I '  No  one  pillowed  upon  ailk  and 
down  can  appreciate  my  joy  in  thus  escaping 
with  life.  .  .  .  Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  Euro- 
peans perish  from  the  climate — the  m^ority 
from  sudden  deaths  during  the  first  month  in 
tiie  country  1  This  is  worse  than  war,  plague, 
or  famine." 

A  precisely  similar  di£9cnlty  is  enconn- 
tered  when  we  find  it  estimated  on  page  179 
that  "  there  remain  in  Central  Africa  one 
hundred  thousand  elepbaots,  more  or  less," 
and  CD  page  191  that  there  are  thirty  million 
lo  the.  region  around  Faohoda  alone]  And 
the  guessea  about  population  are  equally 
wild — Xr.  Southwortb  ass^ing  thirty  million 
inhabitants  to  a  regim  for  wbiob  Dr.  Schwein- 
forth,  an  ezoeptionally  caatious  and  trust- 
worthy observer,  estimates  bat  seven  million. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  M.  Viollet-le-Duc's 
'*  Annals  of  a  Fortress,"  *  Ostensibly  a 
chronicle  of  the  successive  transformations 
and  sieges  which  a  supposititious  fortress  has 
ondeigone  from  the  earliest  historic  times  to 
the  Franco-Oerman  War,  it  is  at  once  a  his- 
tory of  military  archlteoture,  a  history  of 
tbe  art  of  war,  a  history,  in  ontlioe,  of  the 
Freucb  people,  and  a  political  pamphlet.  To 
bis  unrivaled  talent  as  an  architect,  M.  Viol- 
let-le-Duc  adds  the  highest  qualifications  of 
tbe  military  engineer;  and,  judging  from  its 
closing  chapters,  we  should  say  that  the  pres- 
ent work  was  intended  to  arouse  the  atten- 

•  Annals  of  a  Fortress.  By  E.  Viollet-le-Dnc. 
Tianslated  b7  Benjamin  Bn^nalL  Boston:  J.  B. 
Osgood  A  Co. 


tion  of  his  countrymen  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  tbe  warlike  art,  to  urge  upon  tbem 
the  necessity  of  preparing  in  time  for  the 
national  defense,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lo 
indicate  the  means  by  which  this  defense 
may  beat  be  secured.  If  this  be  his  object, 
however,  wliy,  when  be  is  already  recognised 
as  an  aotbority  In  tbla  brauob  of  applied 
science,  go  back  almost  to  prehistoric  times 
for  a  subject  ?  and  why  deal  with  a  bypotbet- 
ical  ftMrtress  when  an  actual  one  would  ap- 
parently have  subserved  the  purpose  so  much 
better*  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we 
should  conclude  that  we  bad  to  deal  with  a 
fkmiliar  type  of  literary  manufacture but 
U.  VIollet-le-Duo  is  quite  above  tbe  vulgar 
arts  of  tbe  mere  book-makw ,  and  such  a  sug- 
geaUoi),  therefore,  afforda  us  no  help. 

Ceasing,  then,  to  guess  at  bis  motives,  we 
have  to  thank  the  author  for  a  very  instruc- 
tive and  very  interesting,  if  somewhat  puz- 
zling and  heterogeneous  book.  Beginning 
with  the  primeval  iiiliabitants  of  a  valley, 
whose  supposed  situation  is  on  the  Cousin,  an 
affluent  of  the  Sa6ne,  he  describes  their  pa- 
triarchal life  and  their  first  encounter  with 
invading  strangers  (Qaula),  who  dispossessed 
them  and  occupied  their  land  ;  coming  then 
to  a  period  two  ceutories  later,  be  shows  bow 
the  growing  inaeoority  of  the  people  gave 
birth  to  a  soldier-class,  who  built  and  garri- 
soned an  oppiAim  (most  primitive  style  of 
fortress)  on  a  commanding  promontory,  which 
forms  the  bMoJfofthe  entire  narrative.  Thirty 
years  afterward  occurs  the,/b«f  ^ege,  in  which 
men  with  bows  and  arrows,  swords,  and  clubs, 
confront  stockades  and  eutbworks,  defended 
by  men  similarly  armed.  Two  centuries  and 
a  half  intervme  between  the  first  and 
the  Moofid^  which  latter  is  conducted  by  one 
of  GsBsar's  Uenteuants,  and  is  typical  of  the 
Boman  conquest  of  the  Gaut».  Converted 
into  a  fortified  city  on  tbe  Rinnan  plan,  the 
fortress  passed  In  tbe  eonrse  of  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bai^nndiana,  who,  about  the 
year  SOO  a.  o.,  sustained  the  iJwrd  siege 
against  Clovis,  king  of  tbe  Franks.  The 
twelfth  century  finds  the  fortress  traDsformed 
into  a  feudal  castle,  the  lord  of  which  revolts 
against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  is  sub- 
jected to  the  fourth  siege;  in  this  siege 
Greek  fire  was  first  used  in  Western  war. 
The,/!^siegeoccur8in  tbe  fifteenth  century, 
and  is  notable  as  marking  the  advent  of  fire 
(gunpowder)  artillery.  A  century  later,  the 
fortress,  again  become  a  fortified  city,  be- 
longing to  France,  unde^oes  the  «txf&  siege 
at  the  hands  of  the  imperialists  (Germans), 
The  teimth  and  last  siege  occurs  in  1819,  as 
part  of  the  operations  of  tbe  allies  under 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  against  Napoleon  ; 
and  the  book  closes  with  a  final  chapter  dis- 
cussing tbe  style  of  fortification  best  adapted 
to  prevent  such  an  invasion  as  that  of  tbe 
Germans  In  1890. 

llie  dUferMit  styles  of  fOTtifloation  are  de- 
scribed minutely  and  with  the  predsion  a 
military  treatise,  and  the  description  (tf  tbe 
battles  and  sieges  are  as  vivid  aa  any  thing 
of  tbe  kind  In  Alison.  Kumerous  charts, 
plans,  and  pictures — Home  of  them  colored 
and  exquisitely  engraved — illustrate  th«  text ; 
and  the  book,  a»  a  whole,  is  a  sort  of  pano- 
rama of  tlie  successive  phases  of  the  art  of 


war — doubtless  the  best  thing  of  the  Uad 
ever  written,  and  scarcely  less  interestisgto 
Americans  than  to  Frenchmen. 

A  closing  word  should  be  said  in  pniKirf 
Mr.  Bucknall's  translation,  which  Is eiedleni 


Armt  searching  bis  vocabulaty  for  u  ad- 
equately deaoriptive  term  to  apply  to  Mr,  E. 
&  l^adal's  "Impressions  of  Londot  So^ 
life"  (New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong t 
Co.),  tbe  critic  will  probably  find  himidf 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  one  which  flrtt 
occurred  to  Mm,  namely,  "amiidng,'*  Tbe 
book  is  emphatically,  and  in  the  best  laif, 
amusing.  It  makes  small  demand  upoa  the 
thinking  faculty ;  it  scnroely  even  pret»di 
to  instruct,  and,  singular  to  say,  il  propwmdi 
no  phyeico-psychological  theory  conoeming 
the  influence  of  "  race,"  climate,  roast-beef, 
and  an  aristocracy,  upon  the  character  of  tbe 
modern  Englishman.  Tbe  function  vbicb 
Mr.  Nadai  sets  himself  to  fulfill  is  simpl;  to 
describe  things  as  they  aclnally  appear;  ud 
the  several  essays  composing  liis  volume  ue 
just  the  sort  of  rambling  monofogue  viA 
which  a  cultivated  gentleman  and  traveltd 
man  of  the  world  r^ales  a  congenial  circle 
of  listeners — ^personal  gossip  and  persons] 
experiences,  running  off  ocoauooallj  into  i 
generalisation,  and  mildly  flavored  with  e]»- 
gram. 

Description,  then,  being  the  farU  of  da 
book,  substantially  the  only  test  that  cm  be 
applied  to  it  is  its  fidelity,  and  this  test  it 
seems  to  bear  remarkably  welL  As  secre- 
tary of  l^don  Ur.  Nadal  had  the  noit  b- 
vorable  opportunities  of  becondng  acquint- 
ed  with  L<mdon  sodetj  (than  which,  be  uji, 
"  the  descendants  of  Adam,  the  woiU  om, 
could  show  nothing  bett«- ")  and  othevpbiM 
of  English  social  life;  and  the  entire  frut 
ness  and  impartiality  of  his  obsovationiin 
evident  upon  tbe  very  face  of  bis  writief 
Beddes  this,  tbe  London  oriUeal  joand% 
which  seem  to  have  gotten  hold  of  the  boat 
before  our  owu,  concede  that,  while  the 
thor  lias  made  minor  mistakes  bothiofKl 
and  inference,  tlie  work,  as  a  whole,  it  lA- 
perate,  accurate,  and  fair.  In  fact,  Hr.  Ksdil 
seems  to  have  accomplished  tbe  unprco- 
dented  feat  of  writing  a  book  comparing  tbe 
social  customs  and  personal  traiuof  SofJu''- 
men  and  Americans,  which  satisfies  the  Utte 
and  at  the  same  time  avoids  giving  oSax 
to  the  rampant  amour  propre  of  JohnBnE- 
Whether  this  is  attributable  to  Ur. 
superior  tact  and  discrimination,  or  to  ■  de- 
crease of  that  truculent  self-conscioifncu 
which  iias  hitherto  characterixed  the  tvo  u- 
tions,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide;  bai 
the  fact  is  both  significant  and  encoaiagisfr 
for  it  indicates  a  dawning  peroeptioa  of  tbe 
truth  that  differences  are  not  necessarilT  iofe' 
riorities. 

Host  of  the  piq>ers  In  the  voloM 
already  appeared  in  one  or  other  of  the  meg- 
a^es,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  reado* 
who  are  fkmiliar  with  these  will  hardly  fini 
the  book  otherwise  desirable.  A  susjueiim  of 
padding  attaches  to  the  shorter  papers,  vhicb 
appear  to  have  been  put  in  to  fill  qlae^  ^ 
which  seem  to  be  preliminary  studies  ef  •!*>- 
cles  rather  than  articles  in  a  fiaiilied  sW 
To  soch  readers,  however,  as  are  atiU  «Ila^ 
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qiuioted  with  the  dozen  or  so  of  eusyfl  which 
gire  character  to  the  ToIaaie,we  can  promise 
ts  maoy  agreeable  balf-hourB. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  find  a  manual  of  the 
kind  which  so  completelj  fulfills  the  promlne 
or  its  plan  ts  Mr.  John  Phin's  "  Practical 
Hints  on  the  Selection  and  Use  of  tbe  Hicro- 
Bcope"  (New  York:  Industrial  Publication 
Company).  It  is  scarcely  l&r(;er  than  an  on 
dinarj  tract,  but  the  author  manages  to  con- 
dense into  that  brief  space  a  Tcry  lucid  anal- 
jBia  of  the  strnctnre  of  the  microscope,  a 
full  and  fair  description  of  the  dtflbrenl  kinds 
of  instmmenta,  with  special  reference  to 
their  qualities,  detailed  directions  for  iheir 
■se  aod  protection,  and  valuable  hints  on 
the  collection,  proparstion,  preservation,  and 
mounting  of  object*  intended  for  ezamina- 
tion.  All  this  infbrmation  Is  preteoted  in 
ueh  simple  and  practical  shape  that  the 
merest  tyro  in  tbe  nie  of  scientific  instru- 
manta  can  apply  it ;  tod  at  the  same  time 
there  are  many  suggestinis  wbioh  ezperi- 
noed  miorosoopists  woald  donbtless  find 
ntefnl.  The  antbor  is  eridenUy  an  ezpert  in 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  microscopy, 
and  h»  has  talien  tbe  tronble  to  gather  just 
ioeh  fiusts  oonoerning  the  character  of  the 
TstiouB  styles  of  iiistniments  as  will  save  the 
beginner  in  the  science  from  making  a  fatal 
nistake  at  the  start. 


The  same  publishers  issoe  another  and 
■imilar  tract  on  "  The  Pistol,  and  bow  to 
Dse  it."  Its  aut)ior  follows  Mr.  Beecher'a 
example  in  preacliing  the  gospel  of  self-de- 
fense, and  his  directions  for  tbe  selection  of  a 
weapon  and  for  acquiring  skill  in  its  use  seem 
to  be  all  that  the  average  citizen  will  require 
in  order  to  protect  Ua  person  and  property 
from  the  spoiler. 


A  oE^LEiCAir  of  Troy  has  written  a  new 
drama,  bused  upon  the  story  of  General  Ar- 
nold's treason.  Tbe  TW&imm,  mentioning  this 
fact,  makes  the  follovlng  aoggestive  oomment 
npon  it :  Mr.  Sula  recently  snggested  this 
topic  as  a  good  one  for  an  Ajnerioan  drama. 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  several  dramas, 
all  uncommonly  commonplace,  have  been  pro- 
duced, with  General  Washington  for  the  good 
hero  and  Benedict  Arnold  for  the  bad  one. 
Every  attempt  to  put  Washington  upon  the 
stage  has  resulted  in  ridiouloue  failure  ;  partly 
because  ho  ia  too  near  our  times,  but  mainly 
beoanae  he  had  nothing  dramatic  in  his  char- 
acter. He  was  too  cold  and  stately  for  the 
stage — too  virtuous  to  inspire  terror,  and  too 
grand  for  pUy.  AU  attempts  to  oonvert  him 
into  an  Achilles,  a  Hector,  or  even  a  Corio- 
lanns,  most  resiUt  In  dramatic  disaster.  As 
for  Arnold,  be  was  a  mere  Connecticut  shop- 
keeper turned  soldier— a  sensual,  selfish,  and 
ahowy  person,  on  neither  side  great.  Tbe 
tragedy  must  of  necessity  culminate  in  the 
honiting  of  Andr4 ;  but  there  ia  nothing  hero- 
ic either  in  the  deeds  of  a  spy  or  in  his  hemp- 
en expiation.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Sala'n  opinion, 
we  defy  anybody  to  write  much  more  than  a 
noisy  melodrama  upon  the  West  Point  events. 
The  capture  of  Andr4  and  the  distress  of  Mr. 
Arnold  are  not  enough  to  carry  a  great  play." 

Tn  ASmiomnk  observes  that  if  novelists 
ar*  gaided  1^  popular  taste  bi  the  aeleotion  of 
a  eareer  for  Uieir  heroes,  it  would  seem  as  if  a 


good  Ume  was  coming  for  literaiy  men,  Tbe 
esmest  and  athletic  olei^man,  the  stalwart 
though  diasolute  Guardsman,  the  rollioking 
naval  officer,  seem  to  be  yieldiojt  their  place 
in  pnblio  estimation  to  the  brilliant  essayist, 
tbe  smart  pi  ay- writer,  or  the  slashing  reviewer. 
MisR  BrRiidoQ  lias  succumbed  to  his  fosoina- 
tioDS,  and  now  Mrs.  Rosa-Oliurah  is  attempt- 
ing, not  without  success,  to  interest  us  in  bis 
fortunes."  .  .  .  There  exists,  In  St.  Mark's 
Library  at  Venice,  a  manuscript  in  tbe  hand- 
writing of  John  Locke,  consisting  of  notes  on 
medical  subjects,  which  is  the  more  curious  if, 
as  has  t>eeu  said,  Locke  was  averse  from  al- 
lowing it  to  be  known  that  he  once  intended 
to  practise  medidne.  .  .  .  The  Bat/tirday  J2«- 
vime  gets  into  a  comical  state  of  bewilderment 
over  the  word  <*  waffles  "  In  Hr.  Kadal'a  "  Im- 
pressions of  London  Sodal  Life."  *'  We 
pause,"  it  says,  "to  ask  what  are  waffles  I 
Are  they  akin  to  terrapins,  or  eaten  with 
cream,  or  fried  in  bread-crumbs  1 "  ...  It  is 
said  that  the forthcomingposthumous  writings 
of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  will  contain  snv- 
eml  unpublished  verses  sent  to  him  by  Mrs. 
Browning,  Leigh  Hunt,  Wordsworth,  and  oth- 
ers. The  number  of  private  letters  from  the 
leading  literary  men  of  England  which  Hons 
Andersen  received  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  his  life  is  said  to  be  extraordinary,  and 
the  most  interesting  of  these  will  also  be  pub- 
lished. .  .  .  Beviewing"TheLifeaDdGTOwtb 
of  Language,"  the  Aoadem^  aays :  "  Professor 
Whitney  is  tbe  leading  representaUve  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  common-sense  school  of 
philology,  which  has  fitly  found  its  advocate 
among  our  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  of  America. 
The  same  objections  of  superficiality  and  nar- 
rowness which  the  followers  of  Eant  and  Hegel 
have  raised  against  Reid  or  Stewart,  or  the 
later  representatives  of  ntilitarianism  in  this 
country,  will  doubtless  be  brought  forward 
against  Professor  Whitney's  philolo^col  sys- 
tem ;  but  none  at  least  will  be  able  to  deny  its 
flimplioity,  its  clearness,  end  its  commenda- 
bility  to  common-sense."  ...  A  set  of  the 
Chinese  version  of  tbe  Buddhist  Scriptures 
has  just  been  presented  to  the  English  India- 
Ofltoe.  The  work  weighs  three  tons  and  a 
quarter. 


HAZLITT,  in  one  of  hift  essays  on  Titian, 
says  that,  "  while  we  queeUon  the  por- 
traits of  other  artists,  Titian's  portndta  ques- 
tion us."  This  remark,  the  result  of  keui 
observation,  is  a  very  just  one,  for  there  are 
no  pictures  in  the  world  In  which  the  force 
and  personal  character  of  the  originals  are 
felt  so  positively  as  in  the  qniet,  self-con- 
tained faces  of  Titian's  men  and  women. 
With  their  eyes  of  paint  they  seem  to  fathom 
and  penetrate  deeper  into  us  than  they  allow 
tbeir  own  oooscionsness  to  reveal  itself  to 
our  curious  gaze. 

A  short  time  since,  in  a  visit  to  the  studio 
of  William  Page,  we  saw,  on  his  easel,  a 
drawing  in  black-and-white,  the  preparation 
for  a  copy  of  the  head  from  Titian's  famous 
portrait  of  himself,  which  Hr.  Page  is  repeat- 
ing from  one  of  his  own  copies  made  from 
the  original  at  Florence.  Two  of  these  copies 
are  owned  in  America,  one  by  Hr.  Hunting- 
ton, the  artist,  and  the  other  by  Mr,  Shaw, 
of  Staten  IsUtod.  Hr.  Page  has  one  of  these 
foe  reference  as  to  color,  Uiougb  the  original 


is  at  bis  fingers'  ends,  we  judged,  when,  in 
pointing  out  to  us  the  peculiarilies  of  the 
picture,  he  showed  us  certain  spots  in  the 
face  where  the  herring-bone  thread  of  the 
canvas  was  concealed  by  beuv.v  coatings  of 
paint— coatings  which  were  usually  so  thin 
and  delicate  as  to  allow  the  shape  of  the 
threads  of  canvas,  beneath  them  to  be  per- 
fectly observable.  This  portrait  is  the  exact 
size  of  the  original,  and,  in  addition  to  his 
own  memory,  Mr.  Page  relies  upon  a  photo- 
graph for  its  form  and  drawing.  A  brother- 
artist  procured  for  bim,  at  Florence,  canvas 
of  the  same  texture  as  that  which  Titian  used, 
that  no  means  might  be  wanting  to  complete 
the  likeness,  for  everybody  will  remember 
the  different  look  which  pictures  acquire  if 
they  be  painted  on  coarse  or  fine  canvas,  on 
wooden  panels  or  on  copper — a  look  which 
no  tricks  of  paint  can  perfectly  imitate. 

If  Titian's  porteaits  usually  question  us, 
his  pletnre  of  himself  has  this  power  in  a 
most  eminent  degree  A  grat  many  pet^le 
will  remember  it,  with  its  intellectual  head 
and  eyes,  its  fur  mantle  about  the  shoulders, 
which  increase  the  size  and  presence  of  the 
artist  beyond  bis  usual  dimensions,  the  gold 
chains  worn  scross  bis  breast,  and  in  Uie  bot- 
tom of  the  portrait  the  likeness  of  one  hand, 
with  which  he  pushes  aside  his  palette,  while 
his  head,  turned  slightly  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, says  to  the  spectator,  "  Hy  work  is  fin- 
ished " — a  statement  with  which  we  fully  agree 
as  we  examine  the  marvelous  drawing,  the 
splendid  color,  and  the  perfect  balance  of  the 
form  and  composition  of  the  painting.  Mr. 
Page  has  made  a  very  impressive  thing  of 
his  beginning  of  this  copy,  and,  standing  in 
his  studio,  as  it  does,  surrounded  by  like- 
nesses of  other  people  of  other  times,  this 
picture,  though  it  be  but  a  copy,  looks  so 
grand,  so  dignified,  and  so  intellectual,  that 
we  are  convinced  that  even  a  copy  from  such 
a  hand  as  Mr.  Page's  is  a  -great  work  of  art, 
and  may  be  of  real  and  vital  value.  Copies 
are,  in  oor  opinion,  usually  worse  than  noth- 
ing. They  are  generally  manufactured  by 
men  of  little  artistic  perc^tions,  and,  as 
Hawtiiorne  says  in  bis  note-book,  speaking 
of  tbe  crowds  of  copyists  who  obstruct  the 
galleries  of  Europe,  tbey  always  leave  out  the 
peculiar  grace  or  power  that  gives  repatation 
to  the  originals.  But  copies  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent value  when  tbey  are  renderings  by  fine 
artists  of  the  thought,  the  intention,  and  tbe 
mechanical  applisnces  of  other  men,  with 
whose  works  tiiey  have  saturated  their  minds 
and  feelings.  Since  it  is  so  very  difficult  to 
get  originals  by  the  great  masters,  it  would 
be  the  next  best  thing  to  it,  after  museums 
and  galleries  have  been  supplied  with  photo- 
graphs and  carbons,  to  commission  a  few  of 
the  best  artists,  either  American  or  foreign, 
each  to  prodace  for  us  the  favorite  works  of 
his  favorite  old  master.  Then  at  least  the 
copies  would  be  works  of  art,  and  Titian  in- 
terpreted by  Page,  Francis  by  La  Farge,  or 
Da  Vinci  by  Allslon,  had  it  been  possible, 
would  have  formed  u  most  delightful  collec- 
tion of  pictures  around  which  our  imagina- 
tions could  rally. 

Whithkb  it  be  through  the  infiuence  of 
the  art-schools  and  museums  at  South  Ken- 
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Kington,  or  from  »ome  Interior  cnnse,  cert^o 
it  that  the  English  are  making  rapid  and 
splendid  progress  In  the  arts  which  appl;  to 
decoration.  Vrom  season  to  season,  the 
stained  glass  and  silk  and  worsted  fabrics 
from  the  establishments  of  Horris  and  Got- 
Uer,  fo  Ltrndon,  show  iraproTement  in  design, 
and  more  and  more  aubtile  and  beautiful  color. 
At  Cottier's,  in  Fifth  Arenue,  are  charming 
cttrtaiD-mat«ri&lfi,  that  have  been  composed 
and  made  up  ready  for  nee.  In  one  of  these 
articles,  which  ta  russet-brown  and  gold  of 
closely-woren  silk,  wiib  worsted  figures,  the 
"botanical  analysis,"  as  it  is  termed,  has 
been  brought  iato  play,  in  the  most  success- 
ful manner,  to  oonstruot  the  trunk,  branches, 
and  leaves  of  a  large  tree.  This  tree  is  not 
imitated  closely  fV-om  Nature,  but  follows 
her  large  and  significant  shapes.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  \a- 
tnre  on  the  branches  is  here  reproduced ;  the 
gwkeral  direction  and  growth  of  the  branches 
are  shown,  and  the  nature  of  the  bark  is  han- 
dled with  a  bold,  free,  and  knowing  touch, 
worthy  of  Japuiese  decoration.  This  piece 
of  heaTy  material  forms  the  central  porticm 
at  the  eortaio,  soft  and  rich  in  bae.  At 
either  end  of  this  portion,  which  mneb  resem- 
bles old  tapestry,  and  at  the  same  time  ssTora 
strongly  of  Japan,  deep  stripes  of  stamped 
relret  repeat  the  colors  of  scrub^k  leaTes 
in  aatomn,  with  their  sunny  shades  of  red- 
brofTQ.  Other  stripes  of  yet  other  glowing 
and  subdued  colors  lap  upon  these ;  the  whole 
curtain,  hang  on  a  polished  brass  rod  by 
brass  rings,  forming  n  background  that  would 
be  fit  for  the  old  stained-glass  figures  of  the 
magi  in  the  oathedral-windowa  at  Strasburg, 
or  beautiful  enough  to  make  a  portion  of  ooe 
of  Alma  -  Tadema's  or  Armstrong's  paint- 
ings. 

There  are  other  materials  here  of  big, 
stately  figures  of  flower  or  beast,  and  colored 
damasks  and  plush,'  whose  secret  of  color  is 
known  to  nobody  bat  the  artists  who  manu- 
facture them,  and  which,  after  being  used  ten 
or  a  dozen  times,  are  laid  aside,  while  the  de- 
signs which  they  embellish  are  destroyed, 
^at  their  rarity,  as  well  as  th«r  beauty,  may 
give  them  value. 

The  progress  of  art  in  stained  glass  is  sat- 
isfactorily shown  by  numbers  of  water-color 
paintings  tliat  can  now  be  seen  at  Cottier's, 
and  by  phot<^;rapbs  of  some  of  tbe  new 
stiUoed-glass  windows  that  hare  bem  made 
abroad.  The  beauty  of  form  and  the  splendor 
of  color  in  these  new  windows  can  be  com- 
pared by  erery  one  with  some  of  the  stained 
glass  in  Cottier's  establishment,  which  baa 
been  pronoaneed  by  able  judges  the  best 
that  had  been  seen  in  Ameiioa.  But  this 
glass  is  of  last  year's  manufacture,  and  be- 
side the  paintings  of  the  newest  windows  It 
looks  awkward  and  poor;  while  this  again, 
seen  side  by  side  with  an  earlier  article,  re- 
daces  former  work  to  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. As  yet,  American  architects,  from 
what  ciiuse  we  know  not,  have  used  but  little 
of  this  beautiful  glass  in  the  windows  of  the 
churches  and  public  buildings  they  are  now 
erecting,  and  they  seem  to  prefer  a  dinper 
pattern  of  flaming  and  positive  blues,  reds, 
and  yellows,  ttiat  are  coarse  and  harsh  in  the 
glare  of  our  strong  sunlight,  rather  than  these 


tints  that  can  now  be  really  obtained,  and 
which  hare  the  softness  and  glory  of  an 
American  autumn  forest. 

The  style  of  fabric,  too,  which  tbe  glass 
imitates  so  well,  of  figured  brocade  or  damask, 
and  white  satin  woven  with  gold,  which  is  so 
splendid  in  the  old  cathedral- windows  of 
Germany,  is  very  successful  in  this  English 
glass.  When  we  recall  the  contrast  between 
the  mellow -hued  old  windows  In  Cologne 
Cathedral,  charming  in  their  imitations  of 
these  materials  we  have  described,  and  then 
recollect  tbe  ugliness  of  the  new  windows 
from  Munich,  which  have  been  placed  oppo- 
site them  in  the  church,  we  are  filled  with 
regret  that  such  a  costly  and  spacious  win- 
dow as  fills  an  end  of  Kemorial  Hall  in 
Cambridge  does  not  afford  the  visitor  the 
opportunity  to  compare  its  tawdry  nglineas 
by  beautiful  neighbors  about  it.  Memorial 
windows  are  to  be  put  all  about  this  great 
Cambridge  dining-hall,  and  we  trust  that 
some  of  them  may  be  of  this  new  EDglisfa 
glass.  Windows  of  this  character  would  be  a 
treasure  to  look  at,  and  we  hope  the  time  la 
not  distant  when  every  parish  will  prefer  one 
figore  of  a  saint  by  Morris  or  Cottier  to  a 
doien  stories  from  Scripture  done  In  a  style 
which  must  soon  oome  to  an  end. 

Jaxbi  H.  Habt,  who  passed  the  summer 
in  the  Adirondaek  region,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Boquet,  near  EUzabetbtown,  has  already  be- 
gun his  season's  work  In  earnest,  and  its  first 
fruit  is  a  large  panting  of  cattle  in  a  pasture- 
field.  The  scene  was  drawn  upon  a  bill-side 
overlooking  the  Boquet  River  Valley.  There 
is  a  group  of  cows  reposing  by  the  side  of  a 
great  gray  bowlder,  which  crops  out  of  the 
rugged  hill-side  in  the  foreground,  and  two 
or  three  sheep  are  nipping  the  scanty  herbage 
near  them.  In  front  of  this  gronp  of  cows 
there  is  a  shallow  pool  of  water,  which  has 
assumed  a  deep -blue  tone  under  the  effect 
of  the  humid  atmosphere.  Leading  off  into 
the  perspective  are  other  groups  of  cattl^ 
placed  here  and  lhei;p  in  the  landscape,  to  the 
distant  point  of  sight  where  the  receding 
bill .  side  merges  into  the  obscurity  of  the 
valley.  On  the  right  band,  the  forest  crowns 
the  hills,  and,  looking  across  the  Boquet  Val- 
ley, there  are  scattered  clearings  to  the  Adi- 
rondack Mountain  ranges,  which  fill  the  back- 
ground. 

The  chief  force  of  this  work  rests  in  the 
group  of  cows  in  the  near  for^ronnd,  and  in 
drawing  and  finish  the  work  is  praiseworthy. 
Daring  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Hart  has  made 
cattle-painUng  a  favorite  study,  and  that  he 
has  made  it  a  sueoessful  study  Is  evident  from 
the  spirited  manner  in  which  this  subject  is 
treated.  There  are  three  cows  in  the  princi- 
pal group,  party-colored,  bot  the  tones  of  red, 
black,  and  white,  predominate  respectively  in 
the  animals.  The  cow  in  which  the  red  col- 
or prevails  would  ba  called  a  red  cow  tiie 
world  over,  and  just  so  with  the  others.  In 
tbe  composition  of  these  diverse- colored 
cows  in  the  group,  Mr.  Hart  has  secured  a 
harmony  of  feeling  which  is  very  attractive. 
Tbe  coloring  is  excellent,  and  this  applies 
also  to  the  foreshortening,  the  subtile  han- 
dling of  which  we  have  rarely  seen  equaled. 
The  suggestions  of  animal  anatomy  in  tbe 


group  are  also  a  striking  featnre.  The  sbfcp 
are  Introduced  simply  as  accessories,  hut  the 
same  care  in  their  treatment  is  as  aniutBt 
as  In  tbe  cows.  The  river  in  portrayed  undn 
the  effbct  of  a  clouded  sky,  and  the  tad- 
scape  is  in  partial  shadow,  with  the  strongtsl 
light  concentrated  on  the  great  gray  rock 
and  foreground  cattle.  The  effKt  of  this  ml), 
dued  light,  which  Is  dilfdsed  In  subtile  grada- 
tions over  the  surrounding  herbage,  forms  i 
delightful  Btudy  in  contrast  to  the  seml-trui. 
parent  shadows  whiA  pervade  the  distut 
valley  and  bills. 

Altrkd  T.  Bbicher  has  recently  flaiibed 
an  upright  picture,  of  medium  site,  giving  a 
view  of  tbe  /amous  "  Bishops'  Rock,  Iilud 
of  Grand  Manan."   It  is  an  early  moonri«^ 
with  tbe  form  of  the  great  cliiT  Btroagly 
drawn  against  the  evening  sky,  and  the  bright 
rays  of  the  great  harvest  -  moon  sendiog  ■ 
flood  of  golden  lighten  the  rolling  surf  whid 
breaks  at  the  so-called  "Bishops'"  baie. 
The  clUb  at  their  snmmit  are  yet  lighted  ay 
by  the  after -glow  of  the  setting  son,  aid 
fidrly  sparkle  in  Ube  dnal  efileet  as  rendered. 
The  sky  is  tenderly  elonded,  and  each  seat 
tared  form  under  tbe  eflbct  of  tbe  nooa't 
rays  catches  tbe  light  and  adds  a  new  eleoxnt 
to  the  general  glow.   There  Is  a  fleet  of  llib- 
tng-schoonera  at  the  horison-iine,  but  they 
are  kept  subservient  and  do  not  disturb  th« 
impresrive  character  of  the  scene.   The  ^ 
nre  is  rich  in  color  and  painted  with  rewt 
able  breadth  and  stmgtli.    In  its  gemtl 
treatment  it  is  unlike  any  thing  that  we  hsTc 
heretofore  seen  from  Mr.  Bricher's  easel,  lod, 
as  a  study  of  the  rugged  scenery  of  Gnod 
Manan  Island,  we  believe  that  It  will  be  k- 
oepted  as  his  master -work.     Mr.  Bridwr 
spent  part  of  tbe  past  aommer  at  Homt 
Desert,  and  has  a  large  collection  of  watir- 
color  sketches  of  the  bold   and  romantic 
scenery  of  that  rugged  island.    He  paid  pir- 
ticular  attention  to  tbe  study  of  the  rock- 
formation  of  the  island,  all  of  which  wiU  bi 
of  value  to  him  in  the  cnnposition  of  pictarMi 

On  of  the  most  charming  pictures  of  t 
midsummer  landscape  sent  from  an  arttift 
easel  this  season  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  V. 
Hubbard  at  the  last  meeting  of  tbe  Ceotny 
Club.  It  was  studied  on  tbe  ConneeUest 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  from  a  souMwhit 
elevated  pirfnt  of  view  overlooking  tbe  wato*. 
Theforcsnmnd  is  toeated  in  a  detIghtflBlBii> 
ner,  and  has  some  plctaresque  groups  of  tntf 
which  hold  their  places  in  tiie  landsoqie  witi 
a  force  and  effcct  which  are  marvelous,  the 
picture  is  as  light  and  bright  in  its  tone  ai 
■the  sun  is  at  noonday,  with  the  most  d^cste 
suggestions  of  transparrat  shadows  upoo  tU 
surface  of  the  meadows  and  pastare•fletd^ 
caused  by  the  delicate  cloud  -  forms  vbleb 
show  upon  tbe  heavens.  There  are  a  rare  del- 
ioacy  of  touch  and  harmony  of  color  sbon 
in  the  positive  forms  of  tbe  foreground  treo 
and  objects,  and  this  poetic  quality  is  r^ 
peated  with  exqaisite  artistic  skill  u  the 
more  distant  features  of  the  landscape  >r« 
massed  in  tbe  perspective.  The  sky  is  re- 
markably brilliant  in  its  tender  qnalities  of 
color,  and  tt  possesses  a  transpareney  and 
d^th  which  aie  dellghtM  to  atndy.  Thefdet- 
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an  is  ■olidl;  ptinted,  and  might  be  studied 
to  idnntage  bj  some  of  oar  artists  who 
•eeure  their  effects  by  repeated  glaidng  at 
the  expense  of  permanenoe.  As  tlie  first 
pietore  of  any  importance  sent  oat  Tor  pub- 
He  oxhibition  since  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
eat  season,  ICr.  Hobbard  is  entitled  to  more 
than  ordinary  credit  Use  the  loeoess  of  his 
early  aatomn  work. 


Am  exhibition  of  Eaalbaob's  works  baa 
been  added  to  the  art-attraetioos  of  Nnrem- 
berg.  .  .  .  The  restoration  of  the  Tiiil«riee 
has  been,  it  it  said,  determined  upon.  The 
pUn  is  to  unite  it  to  the  Louvre  by  two  laTf[e 
gilteries,  and  to  remove  to  it  the  oolleotion  of 
modern  pictarea  now  in  the  Luxemhoiir^. .  . . 
M.  Bandry,  painter  of  the  fojer-piotures  at 
the  Faria  Opera-Hoose,  is  about  to  represent 
the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  twelve  pietnres. 
. . .  The  moral  paintings  vluoh  deeorats  the 
vastibnie  of  the  moaanm  at  Antwerp,  pidnted 
t7  H.  N.  de  Keyaer,  an  viA  to  be  remarkable 
woAs,  and  to  notably  inoreaae  the  ait-repnta- 
tion  of  that  city. 


ON  the  erening  of  October  4th,  Kadcmol- 
selle  Tltlens  made  her  first  appearance 
in  America.  Aside  from  the  cnriouty  of  the 
public  to  know  for  ttiemsdTaB  Uie  ImsIb  <tf  this 
■iuger's  great  fame,  her  appearance  ia  this 
country  was  an  erentto  themndcal  art-world 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  an  illuatra- 
tim  of  how  the  loss  of  youthful  bloom  may 
be  forgotten  io  finish  of  style,  breadth  and 
beauty  of  phrasing,  and  the  mingled  dignity 
and  fire  of  dramatic  sentiment  wtiich  shioe 
through  every  note  of  the  singer.  Mademoi- 
selle Titiens's  voice  ia  one  of  great  range  and 
power,  which,  with  distinct  resonance,  pos- 
sesses the  flute-like  qnality  so  delightful  to 
the  ear.  If  at  times  a  note  shows  a  little 
wear  of  the  organ,  it  is  so  instantly  covered 
up  by  the  graces  of  the  general  execution  as 
to  be  hardly  observable  except  by  the  ear 
alive  to  the  slightest  defects.  But  it  is  not 
ia  the  voice,  fine  as  it  ia,  that  the  admirer 
of  the  vocal  art  finds  principal  cause  for  de- 
light. It  is  the  Intelligenoe  behind  the  voice 
ud  the  superb  method  of  voealisaUm.  It 
hu  been  the  current  compUnt  that  the  grand 
<Ad  school  of  singing  which  graduated  so 
many  of  the  world's  greatest  singers,  has  gone 
out.  Whether  this  be  a  just  accusation  or 
oot,  it  cannot  be  siUd  that  It  Is  literally  trae 
as  long  as  Hademoiselle  Titlens  remains  on 
the  stage,  wluch  Is  likely  to  be  for  many 
yeius  to  come,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
wealth  of  resource  ^is  lady  evidently  pos- 
sesses. Too  many  singers  believe  that  ttie 
only  requisites  for  a  suooessful  art-career  are 
flexibility  and  sveetness  of  voice  and  musico- 
gymnastic  execution.  The  breadth,  dignity, 
and  largeness  of  Mademoiselle  Titiens's  style, 
the  fire  and  feeling  with  which  she  imbues 
every  thing  she  does,  the  purpose  which  in- 
forms her  tinging,  tell  a  different  story,  and 
it  is  this  lesson  which  gives  special  value  to 
her  visit  to  America. 

Mademoiselle  Titiens  sang  three  times 
(oolerive  of  her  recalls)  at  her  first  concert, 


giving  the  grand  acnu  and  prayer  from  "  Der 
yielscb&tz;"  "With  Terdare  clad."  IVom  the 
*<  CreaUoa ; "  and  a  "  Grande  Talse,"  by  Ar- 
diti.  These  selections  were  admirably  adapted 
to  set  forth^ber  ezcdlenoes. 

The  noble  mvi  from  Weber's  opera  was  a 
favorite  concert-piece  with  FarepspRosa,  and 
moat  of  us  recollect  the  taidemess  and  beau- 
ty with  which  she  rendered  it  Mademoiselle 
Titiens  does  not  fall  short  of  the  lamented 
singer  we  have  mentioned  in  the  charm  with 
which  she  gives  Weber's  glorious  music.  If 
we  miss  the  flowing  and  perfect,  sweetness 
of  Parepa,  the  bird-like  ease  with  which  she 
seemed  to  breathe  and  not  sing  the  music, 
the  passion  and  sentiment  that  throbbed  in 
Titiens's  singing  made  a  large  compensation. 
Perhaps  her  dramatic  rendering  of  the  reci- 
tative of  the  SMna,  though  less  interesting  to 
the  general  audience,  gave  a  higher  pleasure 
to  the  connoisseur  than  the  aria  itself,  for  it 
seemed  almost  a  revelaUon  of  the  possibili- 
tie||of  recitative  aingii^.  Of  this,  however, 
it  n  not  for  as  to  apeak  now,  as  we  shall  by- 
and-by  hear  the  prima  donna  in  opera,  where 
■he  can  show  her  remarkable  powera  in  this 
direction  more  fiiUy. 

The  beantiftil  air  of  Haydn  was  delioloos- 
ly  g^ven,  every  abade  of  meaning  and  every 
phrase  of  the  moalo  having  been  treated  with 
a  perfection  of  detail  to  which  we  are  not 
aoouatomed.  The  number  of  the  programme 
iriiioh  took  the  audience  by  stonn,  however, 
was  the  ArdiU  '<  Grande  Talse." 

This  is  a  favorite  show-piece  of  great  sing- 
ers, and  there  are  few  concert-goers  who  do 
noi  know  it  thoroughly  well.  Nilsson,  Car- 
lotta  Patti,  Eellof^,  and  others,  have  given  it 
frequently.  Mademoiselle  Titiens  supplied 
to  it  just  the  lacking  elements  which  we  have 
missed  before.  Without  breathing  one  word 
of  reproach  against  the  execution  of  other 
artists,  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
Titiens  sang  it  with  a  fire,  dash,  and  magnet- 
Ism,  which  fairly  transfigured  its  meaning. 
The  mere  execution  we  have  heard  equaled  ; 
the  thrill  and  life  with  which  she  seemed  to 
make  every  note  take  what  was  almost  pal- 
pable form,  was  something  new  to  most  of 
her  bearers.  The  declamation  wan  so  distinct 
that  every  word  could  be  beard,  and  the 
phrasing  so  perfect  that  the  music  assumed  a 
new  aspect.  Thia  was  the  tlunoX  de  balailU 
of  the  evening,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  rose  to  fsver-beal 

Hademoiselle  lltiens  has  folly  sustained 
tiie  great  reputadon  she  brin^  over,  and  we 
DO  loi^r  wonder  that  our  English  cousins 
are  not  willing  to  let  her  go  away  from  Lon- 
don except  for  il  short  time.  We  onUcipate, 
however,  a  better  exbibliioQ  of  her  power 
when  we  bear  her  in  oratorio  and  opera. 

The  other  principal  feature  of  the  concert 
in  the  way  of  noTelty  was  the  piano  •  forte 
playing  of  Miss  Arabella  Goddard.  We 
cannot  say  for  her  what  we  have  so  gladly 
said  for  Mademoiselle  Titiens.  8o  far  as  a 
single  bearing  can  justify  judgment,  her  play- 
ing hardly  warrants  any  great  enthusiasm. 
Smooth,  graceful,  and  a  very  good  mistress 
of  iechni^t  we  utterly  fuled  to  detect  in  her 
any  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  virtuoso,  such 
alone  as  cnn  justify  a  piano-forte  player  in 
entering  the  coacert-field.  Hiss  Ooddard  has 


made  an  extensive  reputation — on  what  ade- 
quate foundaUon,  we  fail  so  far  to  discover. 
Before  pronounciog  a  more  detailed  ju^- 
ment,  we  shall  wait  further  hearing. 


OUB  PABI8  LET  TBS. 

Bigptmbtr  «,  1ST5. 

THE  dramatlo  season  haa  now  fairly  opened, 
and  first  representations  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  Now,  It  must  be  known  that  a 
first  representation  is  the  "  fasbionablest  thing 
in  all  Paris."  People  put  down  their  names 
months  beforehand  for  tickets,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  outside  public  to  gain  ad- 
mission. The  proscenium-boxes  are  general- 
ly occupied  by  the  most  elegant  members  of 
the  mondt  and  demi-mcnde,  while  the  parquet 
and  balcony  present  an  equal  proportion  of 
critics  and  eocottm.  The  crowd  is  tremendous, 
the  heat  intense,  and  the  excitement  prodi- 
gious. The  most  celebrated  authors  of  the 
day  ait  enthroned  in  the  boxes  of  the  first  cir- 
cle. The  actors,  stimulated  by  the  pervading 
exoltement,  and  by  the  preuence  of  those  whose 
ver^ot  i^ves  fame  or  relegates  to  obscurity, 
surpass  their  best  efforts  of  other  days. 

The  first  representation  of  the  new  melo- 
drama of  "Lea  UuBoadins"  at  the  Th^&tre 
Hiatorique  was  an  event  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance in  the  theatrical  world,  its  author  being 
the  well  -  known  novelist  and  critic,  Jjiles 
Claretie.  The  subject  of  the  piece  was  taken 
from  the  author's  novel  of  the  same  name.  A 
few  years  ago  two  gentlemen  used  to  haunt 
the  National  Library  with  great  persistency, 
consulting  the  same  books,  turning  over  the 
same  files  of  newspapers  and  portfolioa  of  en- 
gravings, buBied  in  fket  in  reconstructing  the 
same  period,  that  of  the  XHrectory,  One  of 
I  these  was  Ylctorien  Sardou,  who  was  prepar- 
I  ing  his  "  Merveilleoses,"  and  the  other  was 
the  author  of  "Les  Ifascadins,'*  which  he 
waa  then  writing.  The  same  idea,  namely, 
that  of  reconstructing  the  strange,  picturesque, 
amusing  epoch  of  the  Directory,  with  its  in- 
delicate yet  elegant  costumes,  and  its  absurd 
manners,  had  struck  both  authors  at  the  seme 
time,  and  they  bad  both  gone  to  work,  each 
striving  to  come  first  before  the  public.  "  Here 
comes  the  Directory,"  the  ofQcials  at  the  li- 
brary used  to  say  when  they  saw  them  enter. 
In  the  midst  of  tiieir  painstaking  search  after 
authorities  in  dress,  manners,  amnaemeDts, 
etc.,  tbevwere  both  forestalled  by  an  unex- 
pected competitor.  Without  fionriah  of  trum- 
pet or  beat  of  drum,  there  was  produced  at 
the  Folies  Dramatiques  a  little  opha  houfft^ 
on  which  neither  actors  nor  managers  founded 
much  hope,  which  was  destinefi  to  carry  the 
dress  end  manners  oftlie  Directory  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  This  was  the  "Fille 
;  de  Madame  Angot,"  and,  when  "  Lea  Mer- 
;  velllenses "  waa  produced  at  Les  Vari<t4s, 
\  the  public  had  already  grown  weary  of  In- 
nroyebles  and  Merveilleuses,  short  -  waisted 
and  scanty  draperies,  striped  sotin  coats  and 
tight  pantnloona,  dub-sticks  and  apeckled 
stockings,  and  were  tired  of  hearing  about 
Banas  and  the  plots  and  counterplots  of  the 
times.  Sardon'a  uncommonly  naaty  play, 
therefore, metwith  a  most richiy-deserved fail- 
nre.  The  drama  of  M.  Jules  Claretie  is  a  fresh 
attempt  to  place  the  epoch  of  the  Directory 
upon  the  Bta«;e.  It  is  well  written,  the  style 
being  clear  and  vigorous,  but  the  plot  is  in- 
;  Tolved,  and  in  some  parts  but  ill  worked  out. 
It  is  too  complicated  for  detMi^d  description; 
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BofiSoe  it  to  be;  that  the  action  turns  od  a  roy- 
alist plot  in  which  M.  Lafremaie^  the  secretary 
of  the  chief  of  police  under  Banat,  takes  part, 
TThils  his  son  Astdei^  an  ardent  young  zepab- 
lioan,  bands  all  hU  energies  to  the  task  of  frus- 
tration the  oonsiHrsey  without  betraying  his 
father.  This  M,  Lt^frmnai*  has  wedded  m 
tteondancm  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
•AofUM  Le^freanaie.  The  chief  of  the  conspira- 
tors, one  Count  de  JbmoKw,  a  disguised  royal- 
ist, has  become  the  lover  of  JtitniUy  but  seeks 
to  marry  MademoMle  d*  Kermadio,  a  young 
Breton  heiress,  for  tbe  sake  of  her  wealtli. 
On  discovering  the  perfidy  of  her  lover, 
Jeanne  vows  to  be  revenged  upon  him,  and  to 
save  her  husband.  She  therefore  grants  Fa- 
vioUes  a  last  interview,  in  whieh  she  succeeds 
la  forcing  from  him  the  paper  that  forms  the 
only  HTideuce  of  her  basband's  connection 
with  the  conspiracy,  but  In  the  struggle  he 
stabs  bar,  and  she  diM  tbe  moment  that  the 
polioe  msb  In  to  arrest  the  conspirator.  Ho- 
demoisetle  Rousseil  was  magnificent  as  Jwme, 
Her  gesture  when,  after  denouncing  the  cow- 
ering wretch  before  her,  she  cries,  with  up- 
lifted arms,  "  Thou  sbalt  die,  not  by  the  bnl- 
let,  bat  by  the  red  machine  (la  maehinerouft)  1 " 
was  intensely  thrilliog.  Montal,  late  of  the 
Ambigu,  played  Andri  La/remaie  admirably, 
and  the  rent  of  the  oast  was  good.  Tbe  scenery 
was  very  fine,  particularly  that  of  tbe  Qarden 
of  the  TuUeriee,  and  of  the  lonely,  dim-lighted 
Hue  de  Nevers,  which  changes  to  the  moonlit 
Oardens  of  tbe  Luxembourg.  As  for  the  Mw- 
Mdim,  who  give  thdr  name  to  the  play,  they 
only  appear  twioe,  once  when  they  assail  a 
stoet-unger  for  ridioalii^;  them  in  a  ballad, 
and  in  the  scene  in  tbe  Tuileries  Oorden, 
where,  after  a  very  oharming  and  characteris- 
tic danoe,  the  "  Folies  dn  Jour,"  tbe  scented 
dandies  are  seized  upon  by  the  reomlttng  ser- 
geant to  be  sent  off  to  join  the  armies  on  ^e 
frontier.  The  dresses  are  very  pretty  and 
very  extravagant.  The  text  bristles  with  pa- 
triotic allusions,  which  draw  down  thunders 
of  applause.  Taken  altogether,  "  Lea  Musoa- 
dins  "  achieved  a  deserved  success,  and,  with 
a  little  pruning,  will  probably  run  throughout 
tlie  winter. 

Tlie  revival  of  Sedaiue'a  **  Philosophe  sans 
le  savoir,"  at  tbe  Com^die  Frantaise,  wss  pe- 
ooUarly  interesting  for  two  reasons,  one  of 
which  was  that  the  charming  BUnohe  Baretta 
was  to  personate  Vidorine,  and  the  other  that 
the  piece  was  to  be  produced  for  the  first  time 
exactly  as  Sedaine  originally  wrote  it.  When 
it  was  first  brought  out  in  1765,  the  edict 
agunst  dueling  was  in  full  force,  and  the  cen- 
sure would  not  permit  the  author  to  bring 
upon  the  stage  a  father  consenting  that  bis 
son  should  fight  a  duel.  The  whole  of  one 
Boene,  therefore,  had  to  be  rewritten,  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  entire  piece  had  to  be 
ohanged,  mnoh  against  the  will  of  the  unbap- 
■  py  dramatist.  The  reluotanoe  with  whioh  he 
executed  these  changes  was  well  known ;  so, 
when  it.  Ferrin  proposed  to  revise  the  pieoe, 
he  cansed  search  to  be  made  among  the  ar- 
chives of  the  theatre,  and  finally  soooeeded  io 
unearthing  the  original  manuscript,  Boored 
with  faint  lines  by  the  anthor*8  unwilling 
band.  From  this  it  was  easy  to  establish  the 
original  text,  and  tbe  play,  exactly  as  Bedsine 
wrote  it,  waa  produced  last  week  at  the  Th^ 
&tre  Fron^iB.  Notwithstanding  the  beat,  the 
bouse  was  crowded.  Pretty,  naive,  and  win- 
ning Blanche.  Baretta,  tbe  sweetest  ingenue 
now  on  the  Farialan  boards,  carried  off  the 
honors  of  the  evening.  When  Vidorine  si- 
lences her  father  by  throwing  herself  into  his 
arms  and  atopplng  bis  mouth  with  kisses,  her 
^noc  and  childlike  sweotnesawere  inimitable. 


She  slso  produced  a  great  effect  in  tbe  fifth  act 
by  the  cry  wherewith  she  greeted  the  news 
of  tbe  death  of  the  younger  Vandwh.  But, 
taken  altogether,  the  "PUlosophe  sans  le 
saToir"  ia  but  a  medioore  prodnotton,  whioh 
fkils  to  intereat,  and  wbloh  never  would  have 
been  revired  on  the  boards  of  La  ComMie 
had  it  not  been  one  of  thoae  tiresome  things 
that  have  "  become  olassio."  These  classic 
works,  whether  play,  poem,  or  novel,  often 
remind  me  of  an  incident  that  oocnrred  at  a 
dinner-party  whereat  I  wns  present  a  few  years 
ago.  Several  of  the  gnests  were  talking  about 
wines,  and  the  oompamtive  ages  of  their  vari- 
ous possessions  in  tiiat  line,  as  well  as  the  ef- 
fect of  time  upon  them.  One  gentleman  had 
some  port  that  was  thirty  years  old,  another 
some  Madeira  that  was  even  older,  and  so  on. 
At  laat  one  of  the  gentlemen  remarked: 
'^'Welljl  have  some  hock  A  my  cellar  which 
I  bought  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  a  very 
bad  wine  when  I  first  got  it,  and  I  do  not  Aink 
it  is  any  better  now."  And  ^ere  are  varioos 
olasue  producMons  tbat  strongly  remind  me 
of  my  friend's  wine. 

Baudry,  tbe  painter  of  the  pictures  adkn- 
ing  the  /&y«r  of  the  Grand  Opira.is  said  to  be 
very  anxious  about  the  preservation  of  those 
works,  whioh  cost  him  so  much  time  and 
trouble.  He  was  lately  in  conversation  with 
the  chief  of  the  firemen  attached  to  the  estab- 
lishment, and  called  his  attention  to  these  pict- 
ures,  recommending  him  to  take  tbem  under 
his  Bpecial  charge. 

"  Ob,  oertainly,  sir,"  made  answer  the  eh^ 
dm  pompitn,  briskly,  "those  oil-pidnted  things 
are  uncommon  nasty  when  tbey  are  burning — 
the  smoke  is  enough  to  choke  one.  -  Pll  see 
after  them,  never  fear  I " 

Such  wss  the  light  in  whieh  this  prominent 
offieial  regarded  the  art-treasures  that  he  was 
to  guard ! 

Another  of  the  decorutora  of  the  opera- 
house,  M.  Pile,  iE  dead.  He  it  was  that  exe- 
cuted the  fine  and  varied  fresooee  that  adorn 
the  staircase.  That  was  his  last  work,  and, 
during  the  last  days  that  be  was  occupied  on 
it,  he  was  already  suffering  from  the  malady  to 
whicfa  he  aoon  afWward  sneoumbed.  He  was 
obliged,  in  fact,  to  be  lifted  on  tbe  scaffolding 
in  order  to  complete  his  task.  He  was  a  bat- 
tle-painter of  coneiderable  eminence,  his  ef- 
forts in  that  line  having  von  commendation 
from  tbat  greatest  of  wsr-artista,  Horace  Yer- 
net.  His  best-known  work  wae  his  picture  of 
"Bouget  de  I'lsle  singing  the  'Marseillaise* 
for  the  First  Time." 

The  production  of  "  Les  Muecadins  "  has 
called  forth  a  list  of  the  names  given  to  young 
men  of  fashion  at  different  epochs  in  France. 
It  appears  that  under  Henri  III.  tbey  were 
called  Mignons  (evidently  the  origin  of  the 
term  "  curled  darlings  " ),  and  Muguets  under 
Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  They  became 
Bonds  under  the  Begen<7,  frt>m  the  compan- 
ions of  the  Begent  Philippe  and  his  well-known 
speech  that  Uiey  all  deserved  to  be  fvtrf,  or 
broken  on  tbe  wheel.  Under  Lotds  ZTI.  tt.vy 
became  Frelnqnets,  Unsoadlns  (or  muak-per- 
ftimed  ones)  under  theTerror,  and  Ini>royables 
under  the  Birectory.  They  were  turned  into 
Petlts  Maltres  under  the  Beatoration,  and  after- 
ward to  Merveilleux,  changing  into  Eliganta 
under  Charles  X.  During  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  they  were  dandies,  fashionables,  and 
lions.  They  became  Gundins  (from  the  Bou- 
levard de  Qond,  their  favorite  lounge)  in  the 
first  years  of  the  Second  Empire,  being  after- 
ward christened  (.'ocod^s  and  Petits  Crev6x. 
Now,  under  the  Third  Republic,  they  are  called 
Gommeux,  a  more  absurd  name  than  any. 
Fancy  oalling  the  elegant  young  Pariuau  gen- 


tlemen fftmmiM  /   Nor  has  any  reason  for  tliii 
ridiculous  cognomen  ever  been  assigned. 

There  le  absolutely  no  literary  newt  this 
week  whatever.  All  the  publishers  an  ont 
of  town,  and  the  authora  are  resting  on  tiieir 
oars.  The  "  Mariagee  de  LinidreB,"  by  &•&. 
drifi,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  hu  etUel 
forth  much  favorable  notice  from  the  critio. 
It  ia  a  series  of  tales,  written  evidently  by  ■ 
Frenchman  who  has  long  resided  in  London, 
and  remarkable  for  oocuracy  of  descriptioa 
and  delicacy  of  detail.  The  titles  of  one  hua- 
dred  aod  twenty-4even  almanacs  for  the  en- 
suing year  have  already  been  registered.  Lut 
year  they  numbered  two  hundred  and  five. 

Mademoiselle  Schneider's  lawsuit  with  M. 
Bertrand,  the  manager  of  tbe  Variititi,  hu 
been  decided  in  the  lady's  favor.  Sbe  gets 
only  five  thousand  fVance  damages,  howev- 
er, instead  of  the  fif^  thousstid  whieh  tbi 
el^med ;  ao  tiiat  unfurnished  third  floor  is 
her  new  hotel  will  have  to  remain  mlai- 
oished  for  some  time  longer. 

A  eingular  relic  has  just  been  presented  t* 
the  museum  of  the  city  of  P^guenx  in  tht 
shape  of  a  piece  of  one  of  the  gowns  of  Mir 
dame  de  Sdvign4.  The  material  is  a  rich 
cloth  of  gold  brocaded  with  a  pattern  ot  lilk 
and  velvet  in  red  and  blue.  The  design  it 
elegant  and  graceful,  and  the  stuff  mast  hire 
been  superb.  It  proves  that  the  great  letter, 
writer  knew  bow  to  adorn  her  charming  per- 
aoD  OB  well  as  to  display  the  gifts  and  giaeei 
of  her  mind  in  tfaoee  iidmitable  and  nnrifsM 
epistles  tbat  have  given  her  immortality. 

It  is  reported  In  politieal  drcles  thst  the 
first  name  placed  on  the  BepnUican  UK  fti 
election  to  the  Senate  is  that  of  Victor  Hugo, 
and  that  there  ia  no  doubt  whatever  of  liii 
election.  And,  apropos  of  political  diseui- 
sionB,  violent  but  unavailing  efforts  have  re- 
cently been  made  to  force  the  Orleans  prinm 
to  publicly  declare  their  political  convictions 
Success  failing,  Za  Fmause  publishes  a  letter 
from  the  Connt  de  Paris,  written  four  yon 
ago,  wherein  he  auys : 

*'  These  pompous  declarations  of  opimon, 
whioh  are  or  which  seem  to  be  always  dictittl 
by  personal  interest,  may  be  good  methodsfoc 
the  Bonaportes,  but  not  for  persons  who  vid 
to  be  respected. 

"  Our  offers  of  eervloe  addressed  to  the 
Qovemment  of  the  National  D^eoBs  bm 
been.  It  seems  to  me,  our  best  reoognitian  of 
the  republic,  for,  onoe  in  her  service,  it  mif 
well  be  believed  that  we  should  have  Bcmd 
her  loyally. 

"  What  more  could  we  do  f  Becogniu  tht 
republic!  But  foreign  powers  alone  hive  i 
right  to  recognize  a  government.  We,bDmbl« 
citizens,  hare  only  to  submit  and  to  serve. " 

Very  good,  prince.  But  what  about  tbe 
affiliation  with  the  Couut  de  Chambordl  And 
what  if  he  were  to  die  f  The  heir  to  tin 
throne  of  France  in  the  legitimate  line  woehl, 
in  that  ease,  methlnks,  be  hardly  a  bettern- 
publicao  thati  were  the  Bouapartee. 

LvoT  H.  Boom 


Sthna,  |niyMili0u,  giscirfrtfS. 

TSK  ALLAH  FLOATISQ  CABJS. 

"TTrnSN  it  ffas  Stated  that  Mr.  Beaaenff 
VV  had  designed,  imd  was  about  to  too- 
struct,  a  steamer  haviog  a  cabin  of  bo  nord 
a  form  that  its  ooeapants  would  be  insoied 
against  sea-sIoknesB,  the  umonnoeoieiit  wu 
most  grateflilly  recdved  the  traveUsg  peb- 
lic,  in  whose  int««8t  the  device  was  planM^ 
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With  the  mHnner  ia  which  the  inrentor  pro* 
puaed  to  accomplts'h  this  desired  result  our 
reftdera  are  already  familiar,  illnatrated  de- 
scriptions of  the  Bessemer  cabin  haviog  ap> 
peered  Id  the  Joubnal  for  Ma;  23, 1874,  and 
lUrcfa  18, 1875. 

At  a  more  reoent  date  it  was  our  anwel- 
coir.e  duty  to  annouQce  that  the  Bessemer 
«ab-.n  bad  proved  a  failure,  and  that  the 
diehearteoed  shareholders  had  advertised 
this  marine  elephant  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder.  If,  In  the  unfortunate  termination 
of  his  first  Tenture,  Hr.  Bessemer  deserres 
our  commiseration,  he  dionld  also  be  cotn- 
mended  for  offbriog  the  first  pracUoal  sug- 
gestions as  lo  the  proper  principle  on  which 
the  cabin  ahoold  be  tonstruoted — that  is,  it 
■honld  he  free  to  oscillate  independently  of 
the  Teasel,  so  that,  whatever  be  the  position 
of  the  deok  of  the  latter,  the  floor  of  the 
forAer  shall  always  remain  stationary  or 
level.  Hr.  Bessemer,  it  will  be  remembered, 
proposed  to  secure  this  result  by  the  aid  of 
bjdraalio  plungers,  which,  rising  from  be- 


tombler  with  water,  and  theo  tip  it  quickly 
from  side  to  side.  It  will  then  be  observed 
that,  whatever  be  the  ioclioatioa  of  the  glass, 
the  fluid  oontaioed  in  it  will  present  a  level 
surface.  Now,  if  a  thin  section  of  cork  or 
.other  light  wood  be  placed  in  the  water,  and 
the  rocking  action  be  repeated,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  float,  being  sustained  by  the 
water,  will  preserve  the  same  level  surface  as 
that  of  the  fluid  upon  which  it  rests.  We 
will  DOW  advance  a  step  forther.  In  place  of 
the  deep  tumbler  snbstilute  a  bemispherioal 
fingerislaBs,  and  for  the  cork  another  glasa, 
metallic  or  wooden  hemisphere,  having  a 
diameter  o^ly  slightly  less  tiian  that  of  the 
other.  Let  the  fbrmer  glass  be  now  only 
partially  filled  with  water,  ipto  which  the  sec- 
ond vessel  may  ^  immerded  till  the  water 
surrounds  it,  ri^ng  nearly  to  the  top.  By 
this  means  the  Interior  Teesel  rests  on  a  thin 
cushion  of  water.  Now  we  will  beg^  the 
rocking  movement  again,  and  the  resnlt  ia  as 
might  be  anticipated.  The  water  having  a 
tendency  to  retain  its  horisootal  position. 


neath  against  the  floor  of  tite  swinging  cabin, 
should  cause  it  to  rise  or  fall  sufBcientty  to 
overcome  the  wave-nction  from  without  It 
was  in  the  use  of  these  plungers  that  the  in- 
rentor  failed,  since  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  engineer  having  Ihem  in  charge 
coald  not,  however  good  a  seaman  be  might 
be,  anticipate  the  action  of  the  waves  in  time 
to  forestall  it.  Even  before  the  trial-trip  of 
the  Bessemer  had  demonstrated  this  weak 
point  in  the  construction  of  its  swinging 
cabin,  the  probability  of  laitnre  had  already 
saggesled  to  other  inveutors  the  need  of 
some  automatic  device  by  which  the  cabin 
shooid  be  kept,  or  rather  keep  itself,  leveL  It 
ia  to  ooe  of  tfaese  new  plana — the  Allan  float- 
ing cabin — that  attention  is  now  directed; 
and,  since  the  report  now  before  us  is  from  a 
trustworthy  source,  we  are  the  more  willing 
to  commmd  this  device  as  being  not  only 
sound  in  principle,  but  sucoeasful  In  practice. 
In  order  the  better  to  comprehend  the  piin- 
dpi*  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  this  new 
oabta,  the  reader  need  only  to  partially  fill  a 


transfers  this  tendency  to  the  upper  vessel 
supported  by  it.  Galling  our  finger-glass  the 
hull  of  tlie  steamer,  and  the  interior  vessel 
the  cabin,  we  have  in  a  crude  form  the  Allan 
floating  cabin.  How  the  inventor  has  made 
u  practical  application  of  this  idea  may  be 
the  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  ac- 
companying illustration,  in  which  a  longitu- 
din:il  section  of  the  hull  is  given,  with  a  par< 
tially  sectional  view  of  the  proposed  cabin. 
This  plan,  as  described,  consists  of  a  hemi- 
spherical dock  fitted  in  the  ship,  and  contain- 
ing water,  in  which  floats  another  hemispheri- 
cal vessel  of  such  a  diameter  aa  only  to  leave 
a  space  of  some  three  or  four  inches  between 
it  and  the  outer  vessel  or  dock.  This  inner 
vessel  iswdghted  down  to  its  required  water* 
Hoe  by  means  of  ballast,  sufficient  allowance 
being  made  for  the  extra  weight  of  the  pas- 
sengers whom  It  is  to  carry.  As  the  ship 
pitches  and  rolls,  the  water  between  the  float- 
ing cabin  and  the  dock  always  maintains  its 
horizontal  level,  for  there  is  not  surface 
enou^  for  it  to  set  np  an  independent  roll, 


and  the  floating  cabin  therefore  also  remains 
level,  being  kept  by  an  arrangement  of  a 
pillar  and  universal  joint  from  being  pro- 
jected against  the  sides  of  the  dock.  The 
entrance  to  the  cabin  Is  by  means  of  a  cir- 
cular staircase  leading  from  the  upper  deck 
to  the  centre  of  the  fioor  of  the  cabin,  to 
which  it  is  fixed.  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
pracUcally  no  limit  to  the  number  of  things 
which  may  be  kept  steady  by  this  system  in 
a  pasaengership,  so  long  aa  there  is  room  for 
fitting  the  hemispheriqal  dock.  Thua  a  Bin> 
gle  sleeping-berth  or  a  platform,  with  a  table 
and  seats,  may  be  supported  in  this  way. 

An  additional  advantage  In  favor  of  this 
plan  Is  that  its  practicability  may  be  test- 
ed without  the  coDStruotion  of  a  fUll-siied 
working  model.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that, 
if  it  works  well  In  a  small  model,  its  success 
is  the  more  assured,  since  the  lai^er  it  is 
the  more  natural  inertia  it  will  possess,  aod 
hence  the  less  tendency  will  !t  have  to  par- 
take of  the  rolling  motion  of  the  vessel. 

Arguing  thus,  the  inventor  constructed  a 
model,  the  outer  hemisphere  of  which  was 
but  ten  inches  in  diameter,  the  interior  sides 
being  separated  from  the  floating  bowl  by  a 
film  of  water  but  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  An  index-arm  and  a  spirit-level 
were  fitted  to  the  hull  and  cabin,  so  that  the 
movements  of  both  could  be  wntclied  and 
recorded.  Awaiting  a  time  when  the  sen  was 
high  and  rough,  the  inventor,  model  in  band, 
took  passage  on  a  coast-steamer.  Once  fairly 
outside,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  rough  water, 
the  miniature  ship  wus  fastened  to  the  deck 
of  the  steamer  in  such  a  manner  that  any  mo- 
tion of  the  one  would  be  communicated  to 
the  other.  Aa  the  steamer  was  pitched  about 
by  the  waves  the  spirit-level  attached  to  the 
little  floating  cabin  was  oarefhlly  watched, 
but  no  obange  took  place,  showing  that  the 
floor  of  the  cabin  remained  atatiouary.  The 
model  was  then  transferred  to  a  small  boat, 
with  like  favorable  results,  for,  though  the 
boat  was  tossed  about  by  the  waves,  the 
level  of  the  cabin  was  maintuned  so  per- 
fectly that  a  eupftd  of  water  placed  on  it  did 
not  lose  a  drop. 

In  view  of  these  tests  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  inventor  should  be  encouraged,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  spite  of  recent  fail- 
ures,  sufficient  capital  may  be  advanced  to 
secure  the  construction  of  a  full-sized  Chan- 
nel-steamer, the  main  feature  of  which  shall 
he  its  Allan  floating  cabin. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  So- 
ciety of  Practical  En^neera,  Prettident  Jamea 
A.  Whitney  delivered  an  address  on  *'  The 
Belation  of  the  Patent  Laws  to  American  Ag- 
riculture, Arts,  and  Induatriea."  Passing 
over  those  portions  of  this  address  which  pre- 
sent in  a  conoiae  and  forcible  manner  the  sev- 
eral arguments  and  authorities  in  favor  of 
these  laws,  we  would  direct  especial  attention 
to  the  followinfi;  interesting  historical  and  sta- 
tistical information  regarding  several  impor- 
tant American  inventions.  Beginning  with 
the  printing-press,  we  learn  that  the  one  used 
by  Franklin  over  one  hundred  years  ago  gave 
but  one  hundred  and  thirty  impressions  an 
hour:  as  the  result  of  sucoesslve  pstented  im- 
provements, this  oapacaty  was  so  advanced 
that  in  the  year  1U7  a  maohine  had  been  per- 
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feetad— the  Kapler  donble-eylfnder  press — by 
wUoh  from  twsnly'-fiTe  )iimdr«d  to  Ave  thou- 
sand ImpresdoDS  no  hoar  oould  be  made — the 
former  of  lante,  the  latter  of  small  newspaper 
size.  It  was  then  believed  that  with  this  ma- 
chine the  limit  of  speed  hsd  been  reached, 
and  yet  the  public  demand  for  more  newspa- 
pers and  periodiculs  was  advancing  rapidly. 
It  was  at  this  junotare  thnt  the  American  in- 
ventor Richard  M.  Hoe  brought  forward  hU 
improved  printing-maohiQery,  and,  aa  the  r^- 
salt  of  his  genius  aad  meohanieal  skill,  it  was 
aoon  brooght  to  bo  great  perfieoUon  that,  in 
the  year  18S1,  oa«  of  the  New  York  papers 
printed  a  daily  edition  Tarying  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  copies,  all  printed  in  four  hours 
and  a  half.  Though  it  is  not  claimed  that 
this  vaa  the  vork  of  a  single  press,  yet  to 
have  nooompllahed  the  same  work  on  Napier 
presses  would  have  required  five  additional 
forms  of  type,  each  at  the  cost  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  week,  or  two  hundred  and  six- 
ty thousand  dollars  a  year.  Another  kindred 
invention,  and  one  effecting  even  a  greater 
relative  improvement,  was  the  Chambers  fold- 
iag-maohine.  This  was  the  invention  of  Gyrus 
Chambers,  to  whom  the  first  patent  was  Issned 
about  the  year  1869.  In  the  year  1871,  seventy- 
two  of  these  patent  new»-fold«rs,  for  folding 
newspapers  alone,  were  in  tue.  Regarding 
the  vork  aooomplisbed  \(j  these  machines  in 
the  several  departments  of  paper,  miguine, 
and  book  making,  we  read ;  "  The  oost 
of  running  these  machines  was  (8  a  day 
each,  and  each  aoconplished  the  work  of  five 
men.  The  same  work  by  bend  oost  $8.75  per 
day,  being  a  saving  of  $S.75  a  day  for  each 
mnohine,  and  these  newspaper-folders  alone, 
durinif  the  original  term  of  the  patent,  ef- 
eoted  an  economy  of  labor  amounting  to  up- 
ward of  $1,165,000.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod the  paper  -  folders  for  daodecimo  publi- 
cations saved  in  labor  more  than  $SU,000 ;  for 
octavos,  more  than  $189,000;  for  quartos,  more 
than  $64,000 ;  and  for  SSmos,  more  than  $622,- 
000— making  from  this  one  patent  alone,  in 
less  than  fourteen  years,  a  aaving  of  human 
toil  and  exertion  amounting  to  more  than  $2,- 
248,000,"  Thomas  Silverthom,  the  poor  me- 
ohanio,  who  invented  the  oopper-toed  shoe, 
llttU  knew  the  signifloanoe  and  value  of  thia 
simple  idea.  Through  its  adoption,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  from  $6,000,000  to  $12,000,000  are 
annually  saved  to  the  country,  and  yet  the 
humble  inventor  bad  to  wait  for  his  good  for- 
tune until  his  patent  was  extended,  when  it 
was  bought  by  a  company  for  $67,000.  Henry 
Burden,  the  inventor  of  the  first  suooessfiil 
machine  for  the  msnoftoture  of  horseshoes, 
was  able  to  sell  a  finished  shoe.  Including  the 
iron,  for  four  and  one-half  oenta  \  whereas,  to 
make  the  same  by  hand  would  have  oost  six- 
teen cents,  not  including  the  iron.  While  the 
absolute  benefit  to  the  public  1^  this  inrsn- 
tion  cannot  be  calculated,  it  is  known  that  the 
gain  to  the  Government  alone  during  the  late 
war  amounted  to  $4,000,000.  Under  the  head 
of  "  Profits  of  Patentees  oompared  with  Profits 
of  the  Public,"  the  following  interesting  facts 
are  presented ;  There  is  now  in  common  use  a 
little  staple  for  fastening  the  rods  to  the  slats 
of  Venetian  blinds.  It  has  corrugated  shanks 
to  bold  in  the  wood  without  clinching,  and 
fbr  this  reason  requires  so  much  less  iron  in  its 
manufacture  that  In  five  yaara*  trade,  in  this 
oonntry  alon;,  it  is  estimated  that  five  hun- 
dred tons  of  wire  have  been  saved.  Seventy- 
five  tons  of  these  little  staples  are  used  in  the 
United  States  every  year,  at  a  yearly  aavli^r  to 
the  publio  of  $100,000,  whUe  $80,000  vaa  all 
that  the  inventor,  Byron  Bosrdman,  received 


as  his  abare.  We  are  forced  to  paaa  over  with- 
out mention  many  equally  interesting  and  sig- 
nifloant  foots,  of  all  of  which  Mr.  Whitney 
makes  use  in  confirming  his  views  regarding 
the  value  of  "patents"  in  fostering  industry 
by  rewarding  the  inventor,  showing  at  the 
same  time  that  the  gain  to  the  latter  is  by  no 
means  excessive  as  compared  with  the  saving 
to  the  publio.  A  closing  illustration  enforcing 
this  cMm,  and  one  which  will  be  readily  rec- 
ognized by  thehouse-keeper,  may  here  be  cited: 
Formerly,  when  a  tin  oan  was  soldered  up,  it 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  open  it,  but  in  1852 
John  W.  Maaniy  hit  upon  the  Idea  of  making 
a  por^n  of  the  cover  of  Tei7  thin  metal, 
which  could  be  readily  oat  through  with  a 
knife.  *  T«i  million  of  these  oaos  are  mode 
yearly.  The  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Com- 
pany use  ten  thousand  each  and  every  work- 
ing-day in  the  year.  The  invention  is  largely 
used  in  the  paint-trade,  as  it  enables  paint  to 
be  put  up  in  Uquid  foim,  ready  for  nae,  there- 
by saving  the  pdnter's  time  and  trouble  in 
mixing  pidnt.  The  United  States  Circuit 
Court  decided  the  value  of  this  improvement 
to  bo  not.  less  than  three  cents  for  each  pound- 
can  ;  bat  the  inventor  granted  licenses  under 
the  patent  for  a  royalty  of  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  per  pound-can— that  is  to  say,  for  every 
twelve  eents  the  publio  gained  from  the  inven- 
tion, the  Inventor  was  content  to  gidn  one 
cant. 

Anvioaa  to  Aognst  ISth  annoanoe  that 
Lieutenant  Conder,  of  the  British  Falesttne 

Exploration  Expedition,  is  still  at  the  convent 
on  Mount  Carmel  awaiting  the  official  investi- 
gaUon  into  the  outrage  at  Safed.  Owing  to  the 
excitement  among  the  natives,  the  prevalence 
of  cholera,  and  the  illness  of  the  survey-por- 
ty,fleld-work  has  for  the  present  been  discon- 
tinued. Lieutenant  Conder  has  sent  home  a 
report  of  progress,  ft-om  a  condensed  review 
of  which  we  obtain  the  following  information 
regarding  the  Work  done  during  the  present 
year :  In  February  a  triangnlation  was  made 
of  three  handi«d  and  thirty  square  miles  of 
the  desert  vest  of  the  Bead  Sea.  Buring  the 
fi^owing  three  months  nearly  the  whole  of 
FhiliStia  was  surveyed,  and  in  Jnne  and  July 
the  expedition  was  at  work  in  Galilee,  It  was 
this  work  which  was  interrupted  bythe  attack 
on  the  party  at  Safed.  However,  at  that  time 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  had  been  sur- 
veyed, and  twenty  out  of  thirty  miles  com- 
pleted for  a  line  of  levels  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In  addition  to  this 
solid  work,  the  expedition  made  many  discov- 
eries, oonflrmations,  and  detailed  sketches,  of 
(treat  Interest  and  value  to  Bible  students. 
Among  these  are  Dotioed  the  discovery  of  the 
supposed  sites  of  Adnllom,  Gsrar  ICakkedah, 
Cans  of  GaUlee,  etc.  The  report  to  which  we 
allude  gives  the  following  condensed  sooonnt 
of  certain  of  the  more  Interesting  Identifies- 
tions :  "  In  Jerusalem,  Lieutenant  Conder  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  Jmtrie,  the  crusad- 
ing inn  for  pilgrims.  It  lies  dose  to  the  grot- 
to of  Jeremiah,  and  is  now  partly  excavated, 
showing  long  lines  of  mangers.  At  Nablus 
he  discovered  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
floor  and  foundations  of  the  early  church  built 
over  Jacob's  Well  exist  still,  hidden  by  mod- 
em vaults.  At  Sbefa  Amr  a  magnifioent  sep- 
ulchre has  been  found,  with  elaborate  orna- 
mental work.  The  present  church  there  proves 
to  he  bnilt  on  foundations  older  than  the  Latin 
occupation.  At  Khorbet  Bnmah,  a  ute  of 
great  medinval  interest,  a  rude  Jewish  tomb 
was  found  near  the  mouth  of  a  Ingt  cave. 
This  oorresponds  with  the  story  of  an  early 
Jewish  traveler,  that  at  Bnmah  were  to  be 


seen  the  sepulchre  of  Benjamin,  and  a  cave 
near  it  whence  the  Messiah  was  expected  to 
appear,"   In  oert^n  instances,  the  dates  ud 

builders  of  some  of  the  synagogues  hive  beta 
discovered,  and  there  is  evidence  of  their 
being  built  to  the  sixteen-inch  cubit.  Itii 
believed  that  six  months  more  of  vorit  viQ 
complete  the  survey  of  Western  PaleiUno. 

Tax  Otoffrtgthuai  Magaaint  for  Maj  hit 
oont^ned  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Skertdily,  advont- 
ing  the  scheme  for  an  inland  aet  in  Afrio, 
the  details  of  which  have  been  folly  leeouDttd 
in  these  columns.  In  support  of  hii  vim, 
the  writer  referred  to  tiie  enonnona  v&uaA 
and  vegetable  wealth  of  Tofllet  and  Tvit, 
which  would  thus  be  made  avulable.  fa 
reply  to  this  statement,  Dr,  Sohlfs,  this 
who  there  is  no  mor«  eminent  authority  oa 
this  subject,  states  that  Mr,  SkertchlyiiDnr 
sanguine  than  the  preaent  faets  seem  to 
Xify,  since  he  (Dr.  Bohlfs)  haa  never  heud  of 
any  geological  researches  liaving  been  padi 
in  this  region,  but  that,  so  far  aa  it  is  knovg, 
the  chief  formations  are  ohalk  and  saudttou^ 
and  the  only  prodnot  siutable  for  export  !i 
dates. 

It  is  aimonnced  that  Professor  Paknieri  bu 
invented  an  instrument  for  testing  oiU  ud 
textures  by  electricity— that  Is,  it  will  shov 
the  quality  of  olive-oil,  and  distingniih  Uie 
presence  of  seed  -  oil ;  and  in  silk  fabrics  viH 
indicate  the  presence  of  cotton-fibre.  Dofortn- 
nately,  we  have  as  yet  received  no  descriptioii 
of  this  wonderfhl  inatnunent,  but  it  would 
seem  probable  that  so  diolingulshed  a  student 
would  have  hastened  to  diaolaim  any  iatenit 
or  part  in  this  Invention  unless  bewisvill 
assured  of  its  value. 

Thb  De  la  Bastie  process  of  tanpering^ 
haa  received  from  other  investigators  eertiin 
modifications,  which  would  appear  to  be  im- 
provements. Of  these  new  methods,  tbit  of 
ftf,  Bauer  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  proflw 
consists  in  plunging  the  heated  object  iotoi 
bath,  not  of  oil,  but  paraffioe,  which  is  keptit 
a  regular  temperature  of  200*  Fahr.  Tbutbt 
first  coolbig  is  rapid  until  this  point  is  tcacbed, 
when  It  becomes  more  gradual.  The  glui 
thus  tempered  resembles  that  oudebyVsh 
Bastie. 


NOTBWOBTBT  TBINQS  OLSAHSD  SSSl 
Aim  TBBRB. 

rpHE  London  Da&y  iVem,  in  on  article  « 
"  French  Holiday  Sports,"  deseribetttt 
"savate,"  What  sort  of  sport  the  "sanl*" 
is,  the  reader  will  discover  as  he  proceed}: 

The  French  do  not  box.  When  two  AH 
out  they  rush  upon  ea^h  other  unipiiSmidnt- 
tro  etpedUma.  If  one  drop  down,  so  mncb  tb< 
worse  for  him ;  he  gets  his  head  ponunel^ 
on  the  ground,  nor  will  his  vanquisher  tvs 
think  of  inviting  bim  to  rise. so  as  to  begin  the 
fight  fairly  again.  There  is  the  "savste," 
however,  which  profesaea  to  regnlsriw  tbf 
method  of  combating  with  Nature's  weapcu- 
It  is  kicking  reduced,  or  raised,  to  a  seiean. 
A  man  assaults  you,  yon  execute  a  umble 
pwviMttf,  torn  yoor  bock  to  him,  lift  year  hgi 
and  kick  him  deftly  In  the  «ye.  The  efittti 
all  the  g^vater,  aa  yonr  adversary  has  genv^ 
ally  oondnded,  ttom  your  first  move,  that  yoa 
intended  to  turn  tail.  If  he  follom  yoa  1I^ 
you  regale  him  with  a  Ubk  on  the  sUa,  wlndi 
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causes  him  to  lift  his  leg  with  »  howl,  and, 
while  he  standa  ia  this  aemi-defeDseless  posi- 
tioD,  you  propel  your  ibot  with  vigor  toward 
the  seeond  bottoo  of  his  waiatooat.  Do  this 
without  bleaehing,  for  jova  ol^eot  is  to  doable 
up  the  enemy,  aod  open  tfae  way  to  another 
neat  kick  on  the  mouth  or  tlie  bridf^e  of  the 
nose.  The  ''savate"  comprises  a  seriea  of 
twelve  kicks,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  experts, 
half  that  number  ought  to  do  for  a  man.  We 
never  tried  oither  actively  or  passively ;  nev- 
ertheless, we  should  be  sorry  to  back  even  s 
flrst-rate  boxer  against  a  savatier  in  hobnuls. 
Seeing  a  *'  Grand  Contest  of  Champion  Sava- 
tiera"  advertised  among  the  attractions  of  a 
viUage-falr  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  we  re- 
p^red  to  that  villsge,  and  had  no  oooasion  to 
repeat  having  wasted  our  titne  or  our  money. 

The  fiiir  of  itaelf  was  worth  seeing,  as  what 
French  fiir  b  not  t  There  were  gaudy  booths 
and  sUlL  gaadisr  shows ;  whirligigs  spurred 
roond  to  the  mnsks  of  loud  barrel-orgsDs ;  Sas- 
sian  tram-mountains,  down  which  bevies  of 
soreaming  French  girls  were  home  in  company 
with  their  sweethearts  or  brothers ;  learned 
pitrs,  bicephsloDs  calves,  talking  seala  in  wonted 
profusion,  and,  to  animate  all  theae  goodly 
sights,  a  Sow  of  that  gayety  which  is  not  to  be 
found  outside  France— a  gayety  which  always 
hits  tfae  happy  mean  between  dull  decorum 
And  boisterous  borae-play.  The  village  was 
called  Fouiily- les-Oies,  and  the  fair  was  held 
in  honor  of  the  crowning  of  a  Bosi^.  Every 
year  the  municipal  council  of  FouUly  met  to 
Isy  hands,  figuratively  apeaking,  on  the  most 
unmaonlste  damsel  of  ^6  commune,  to  reward 
whose  virtue  some  great  Isdy  of  a  by-gone 
age  bad  bequeathed  a  legacy  which  annually 
yielded  twenty  pounds.  As  eveiybody  is 
awnre,  the  young  lady  designated  by  the  ooun- 
oilors  as  being  purer  than  all  her  fellows,  is 
robed  in  white,  led  processionally  to  ohuroh 
with  an  escort  of  firemen,  braaa- bandsmen, 
pariah  beadles,  etc.,  and  solemnly  crowned 
with  a  chaplet  of  white  rosea.  Afterward  fol- 
lows a  banquet,  then  a  ball ;  but  every  com- 
mnne  which  celebrates  a  yearly  Boaidre  feati- 
▼al  has  some  partioular  way  of  its  own  of 
adding  lustre  to  these  prooeedlngs,  snd  it  was 
sorely  a  delicate  Inspiration  wU^  had  moved 
the  Major  of  Fouilly-les-OleB  to  authorise  a 
"Orand  Contest  of  Saratiere."  What,  indeed, 
oonld  be  mora  q>propriata  than  the  tussle  of 
strength  after  the  toomameat  of  vlrtuel  Taken 
together,  the  two  contests  might  be  held  to 
si^ify  that  so  long  as  there  are  virtuous  maid- 
ens in  France  there  will  be  stout-legged  lads 
to  protect  them. 

Imagine  now  a  ring  of  twenty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, formed  on  a  plat  of  grasa  in  a  comer  of 
the  fair,  and  girt  with  ropes  and  stakes.  Tiers 
of  wooden  aeata  rise  on  two  aides  of  it,  and 
there  is  a  reserved  box  for  the  mayor,  the  mu- 
nicipal council,  the  Bosidre,  and  her  nearest 
relatives.  The  Bosidro,  a  trifie  flushed  from 
tbe  good  dinner  at  the  Msirle  which  she  has 
ftraMd,  takes  her  seat  as  Queen  of  Beauty  to 
dflliver  the  priie  in  the  jousts.  The  champion 
is  s  stalwart  lad  of  nearly  six  fbet  high.  He 
stands  smoking  a  cigarette  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  ring,  and  modestly  communicating  to  by- 
atandcrs  that  he  does  not  think  there  is  a  man 
io  France  who  could  hold  a  shoe  to  him. 
Oradually  other  aavatiers  troop  up,  and  of  a 
sudden,  without  preliminaries  of  any  sort,  tfae 
cbaoipion  finds  himself  inside  tfae  ring  and 
facing  an  antagoniat  about  half  his  size,  and 
with  a  alsnting  head  like  a  rat's.  There  ia 
nothing  peculiar  about  the  costumes  of  the 
kickers,  who  wear  the  ordinary  pantaloons 
and  shirts  of  every-day  life  ;  but,  once  in  the 
ring,  they  are  bidden  to  put  on  letfber  fenoii^ 


jackets,  and  masks,  and  woolen  shoes  so 
thickly  padded  as  to  resemble  those  of  a  gouty 
man.  Une  fidls  to  doubting  whether  it  be  pos- 
sible to  40al  a  snbstanUal  kick  with  such 
shoes,  but  this  question  is  settled  in  the  very 
first  bout  when  the  champion  sends  his  rat- 
beaded  adveraary  rolling  right  over  the  rope's. 
There  is  no  saying  whether  the  kick  struck 
the  brow,  chest,  or  wust,  or  whether  it  was 
dealt  backward  or  straight.  Tbe  two  enemies 
seemed  to  wriggle  together  like  a  pair  of  eels ; 
tlieir  legs  flashed ;  they  uttered  stifled  groana ; 
then  there  was  a  thud,  and  the  man  outside 
the  ropes  was  heard  yelling  that  the  kick  was 
not  a  fair  one.  No  thrust,  blow,  or  kick, 
which  gets  the  better  of  a  Frenchman,  is  ever 
a  fair  one  I  This  is  a  rule  invariable,  hot 
happily  the  protests  of  the  worsted  person  are 
always  reoelved  in  silenoe  or  with  philosophi- 
cal shrugs.  Tbe  ohampioD*s  enony  is  re- 
quested to  retire,  and  another  man  steps  into 
tbe  ring.  This  time  the  ehamidon  has  to  do 
with  a  wiry  antagonist,  who  puts  on  the  pre- 
tematurally  wise  expreasion  of  the  Frenchman 
who  has  a  private  plan  of  hia  own  for  doing 
what  no  other  man  ever  did.  He  begins  by 
executing  a  sort  of  jig,  and  is  evidently  bent 
on  getting  behind  bis  adveraary.  The  cham- 
pion, slightly  puzsled,  breaks  into  a  connter- 
jiir,  but  never  loses  sight  of  bis  adversary's 
eye.  Suddenly  the  wiiy  man  makes  a  run, 
passes  tbe  champion,  and  when  to  the  left  of 
him  ducks  down  and  whips  up  hie  leg  a^- 
ward.  But  the  champion  is  too  quick  for  htm. 
Grasping  him  flrm^  with  the  hsnd  just  above 
the  ankle,  he  holds  him  up  Aw  a  moment  Ig- 
Qominionsly  like  a  turkey,  and  flivors  him 
wiUi  a  series  of  kicks  "  all  over."  The  why 
man  wriggles,  howls,  and  at  last  snoeesds  in 
disentangling  himself;  then  there  ensues  a 
fight,  which  resembles  the  encounter  of  a  pair 
of  inftiriated  jackasses  or  zebras.  The  differ- 
ence between  boxing  and  the  savate  is  that  in 
the  latter  the  spectator  can  discern  nothing  of 
what  is  taking  place.  liCga  and  arms,  faces, 
faur,  backs,  and  loins,  seem  inextricably  in- 
termingled. Boars,  gasps,  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  form  an  accompaniment  to  the  struggle, 
and  in  the  end  one  of  the  parties  sprawls  on 
the  back  uttering  disjointed  exclamations  of 
pain  or  faxf.  In  this  Instanes  it  la  the  wiry 
man  who  measures  hts  Isngtb  on  the  swsrd, 
and  the  BoslAre  raises  litUe  shrieks  of  dis- 
tress, for  the  victim  is  swewiog  with  all  the 
remnants  of  breath  in  him  that  some  day  he 
wUl  have  the  champion's  blood.  But  be  of 
good  cheer,  virtuous  Bosi^  I  Many  similar 
oaths  will  be  registered  before  the  day  is  over, 
so  thnt  if  the  champion  were  to  take  account 
of  all  the  anathemas  hurled  agunst  him  he 
would  walk  thenceforth  through  the  land  of 
hia  birth  with  a  lowering  brow.  He  stands  in 
no  peril,  however.  Before  sunset  he  has  won 
the  prize  for  a  second  time,  and  he  steps  away 
with  a  nonchalant  stride,  well  knowing  that 
his  enemies  who  now  vow  Tengeanoe  against 
him  will  in  a  day  or  two  be  ths  first  to  vaunt 
his  superior  skilL  He  uses  his  legs,  indeed, 
with  so  much  deftness, 
"  That  'tU  a  Und  of  heaven  to  be  kicked  hhn." 


Apropotot  the  dedication  of  the  statue 
to  Chateaubriand  at  St.-Halo,  the  Speetator 
has  a  striking  article  on  that  famous  liOira- 
tatr,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  para- 
graph: 

In  one  respect,  and  whatever  may  happen, 
the  influence  of  Chateaubriand  in  hia  native 
country  will  never  diminish.  He  was  in  him- 
self a  literary  era,  and  there  is  no  French  writ- 


er of  eminence  since  his  time  who  does  not 
bear  the  traces  of  tfae  impulse  which  he  com- 
municated, and  indeed  originated.  With  much 
in  him  of  Bemadin  de  St.-Fierre  and  Jean 
Jaoques  Bonsseao,  and  in  spite  of  rhetoric, 
sentimentality,  and  egotism,  there  was  in  hia 
very  exaggerations  a  atreogth  and  genius,  on 
incarnation,  as  it  were,  of  the  Ughest  spirit 
of  his  age,  tfae  power  of  whieb  over  bis  gener- 
ation and  hia  Buccessors  can  only  be  measured 
when  we  bave  compared  the  finest  descriptions 
of  such  a  writer  as  George  Sand  with  the  scenes 
portrayed  in  "Een<,''  "Atala,"  the  "Match- 
es," the  "  Martyrs,"  the  "  Itin^roire,"  and  the 
"Mimoires  d'Outre-tombe."  .  .  .  Chateaubri- 
and is  the  author  of  the  "  G£nie  du  Christia- 
niama,"  the  apologist,  special  pleader,  bard,  and 
prophet  of  the  Catholic  reaction  at  the  com-' 
menoement  of  the  present  centnrr.  This  Is 
ths  foundation  of  his  raputation,  and  never  did 
repnta^Mi  have  its  rise  under  <droamstanoeB 
or  amid  surronndinga  more  propitious.  There 
was  a  great  part  to  be  taken  in  1600,  after  all 
those  convulsions  and  devastations  of  so<dety, 
afler  all  those  f^uiUotinadm  and  noyadtt^  those 
excesses  of  the  Terror  and  frivolities  of  the  Di- 
rectory, those  vivadons  assaults  upon  the  old 
faith,  and  those  endless  failuros  to  substitute 
a  new  one — and  this  part  was  that  of  "  Poetical 
Advocate  of  Christianity,'*  aa  Sainte-Beuve  has 
BO  well  expressed  it.  Chatesubriand  felt  him- 
self strong  enough  to  take  it,  and  the  "  G^nie 
du  Chriatianisme,"  or,  as  be  himself  described 
it,  "  The  moral  and  poetical  beauties  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  its  auperiority  over  all 
the  otiier  worships  of  the  earth,"  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  conviction.  At  the  same  moment. 
Napoleon  was  platmiifg  the  concordat  with 
Rome,  and  on  tbe  very  day  which  witnessed 
the  solemn  TV  Dtwrn  in  Notre-Dame  for  the 
restoration  of  religious  worship  in  Franoej  the 
official  oolumns  of  the  MoniUur  announced,  by 
the  pen  of  Fontanes,  tbe  praises  of  the  epoch- 
making  work  of  "  the  young  writer  who  dares 
to  reSstabliah  the  authority  of  ancestors  and 
the  traditions  of  ages."  Chateaubriand's  ra- 
tiocination, his  logic,  bis  erudition,  were  tfae 
weakest  part  of  the  work,  for  in  truth  the  world 
was  weary  of  ratiocination,  of  logic,  of  erudi- 
tion, of  all  that,  under  the  name  of  **  philoso- 
phy," stood  in  the  place  of  a  religion  to  tbe 
epoch  of  the  encuolopedists  and  tiie  Bevoln- 
tion.  And,  as  a  rule,  Chateaubriand  did  not 
trouUe  himself  or  his  readers  with  polemics. 
He  was  the  greatest  master  of  description,  the 
first  of  landscape-painters  in  words  whom  the 
French  language  knew,  and  all  that  wealth  of 
color,  all  that  ravishing  beauty  of  outline  and 
form  which  dazzled  and  melted  the  public  in 
his  pastoral  romances  of  Innocence  that  was 
never  insipid,  and  passions  that  were  alwaya 
pure — all  this,  and  more,  were  now  devoted  to 
extolling  the  perfections  of  Christianity,  or,  as 
tbe  theosopfaic  Baint-Martin  complained,  of 
Catholicism,  for,  with  Chateaubriand,  Chris- 
tianity and  Catholicism  were  one.  He  tells  us 
himself,  in  the  opening  chapter,  the  whole 
of  bis  plan — not  to  prove  that  Christianl^ 
was  excellent  because  it  earns  from  God,  but 
that  it  came  fh>m  God  because  it  was  excel- 
lent. There  could  be  no  more  complete  ap- 
preciation of  what  the  social  situation  required. 
What  though  then  were  great  faults,  gnat 
gaps  and  hiatuses  in  the  structure  which  Cha- 
teaubriand raised,  much  absurd  rhetoric,  much 
sickly  sentimentality }  The  public  of  his  time 
had  got  what  it  wanted,  and  tfae  sons  of  the 
men  wfao,  from  considering  Christianity  ab- 
surd, had  come  to  proserihe  it  aa  noxious  and 
Aightfnl,  wen  now  prepsred  to  aooept  it  as 
sublimely  wise,  beeaose  th^  had  been  taught 
to  see  associated  with  It  lurellness,  and  haiw 
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moo;,  and  majesty,  and  p«»oe,  and  poetry ; 
the  solemn  chant  of  procesaions,  the  glorious 
roofs  of  grand  oathodrals,  the  plenteousness 
of  monastio  hospitality,  the  Talor  of  crusading 
heroes,  the  virtnes  of  devoted  missionBries ; 
and  not  only  these  things,  but,  relieving  tbetn 
and  iUustrating  them,  the  numberless  ohanns 
of  the  animate  and  iDasimate  creation,  the 
foliage  of  the  foreat,  the  odor  of  the  rose 
and  violet,  the  thnoder  of  the  eataract,  the 
aong  of  (he  nightiiigale,  the  mniio  of  nmuing 
atreoma.   

Froh  the  third  "CoDTersaUonin  a  Studio" 
{Sackwoott),  we  quote  the  lubjoined  fhigment : 

Sdton,  Did  it  ever  strike  you  hov  eharao- 
terlatie  of  each  nation  is  Ita  form  of  ealutationt 
The  Italians  aay,  '*  Come  sta  1 "  and  "  Come 
va  ? "  How  do  you  stand  t "  and  "  How  do 
you  go?" — heoause,  naturally,  when  an  Ital- 
ian is  well  he  stands  easily  and  he  moves  easi- 
ly. The  French  eay,  "  Comment  tous  portez- 
Tona  1 " — "  How  do  you  carry  yonraelf  t "— ^r 
a  Prenohman  always  wiahee  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance and  an  impreaeioa  through  his  de- 
portment. The  Snglish,  wlio  are  eaaenUally 
an  active  and  doing  people,  engaged  in  buvi- 
Dsas,  and  alvaya  at  work,  aay,  "  How  do  you 
dot'*  While  the  Oerman,  who  is  generally 
wandering  in  a  mosei  end  whoso  intellectnol 
tendeuoies  are  vogue  and  metapliyaioal,  asks, 
"  W  ie  befinden  ale  doh  1 "  How  do  you  find 
yourself!" 

MalUU.  Very  oharaoteristic,  and  particu- 
larly the  last.  The  wonder  is,  how  the  specu- 
lative German  ever  does  find  himself. 

StUoa,  There  la  another  oommon  form  of 
Bpeech  whioh  liaa  atruok  me  aa  characteristic 
and  distinctive  of  the  Latin  and  Catholic  na- 
tiona  from  the  northern  and  Protestant  na- 
tions. The  Latins  and  Catholics  always  say 
"Credo"— "I  believe  "—while  the  northern 
nations  say  "  I  think ; "  for  the  aimple  reason 
that  the  former  take  every  thing  on  trust  and 
as  a  matter  of  belief,  while  the  latter  refer  it 
to  their  reason,  and  aocept  it  as  a  matter  of 
opinion.  No  Italian  or  Spaniard  ever  says 
"Penso"  — "I  think;"  he  believes  so  — be 
does  not  think  so.  He  has  been  accustomed 
so  long  to  having  hid  thinking  done  for  him 
by  others,  that  be  only  accepts  and  believes. 
Ho  Englishman  ever  believes  any  thing  until 
he  has  thought  it  over. 

MUttU.  It  is  a  oniiouB  fact  which  never 
occurred  to  me,  bat  it  seems  to  indicate  the 
disdnotion  you  have  stated.  It  is  also  singu- 
lar how  little  either  the  Greeks  or  Bom  ana 
seem  to  have  used  the  aimple  fi>nn  of  aasent 
as  we  do  our  '*Yes,"  even  if  they  had  It, 
whioh,  I  confess,  seems  to  me  doubtful.  "  Kae" 
in  Latin,  which  most  nearly  approximates  to 
it,  is  but  an  adoption  of  the  Qreek  "  Noi,"  and 
has  rather  the  character  of  an  oath  or  absolute 
affirmation  than  our  simple  sssent,  and,  be- 
sides, was  rarely  used  in  their  writings.  Their 
usual  form  of  assent  seems  to  have  been  by 
reafflrminf;  the  same  proposition  or  statement. 
They  certainly,  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
writings,  had  no  word  in  oommon  use  oorre- 
spondingtoour"TaB."  Neither  of  them  coidd 
have  said  of  his  nation,  as  the  Italiana  do  of 
thehra,  II  bel  paeae  dove  si  anona  il  si ; "  nor 
oould  it  ever  have  been  ft  joke  with  foreigners 
to  say  to  them,  "  Nae,**  or Nai,"  as  it  is  to 
many  a  one  now  who  makea  the  crowd  laugh 
when  an  Englishman  passes,  by  "  Yas,  yae  1 " 
Their  "Ita  est"  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  vulgar 
Amerionn,  *'  That's  so,"  which  is  a  literal 
translation  of  it. 

JMtot.  I  do  not  believe  they  had  any  *  ■  Yes  " 
doneq>ondingtopaTS.  They  eertunly  had  no 


'  "  No,"  and  I  cannot  understand  how  they  got 
on  in  conversation  without  it.  Tbink  of  a 
people  who  couldn't  s«y  "No"  and  stumbled 
over  "Yes!" 

MalUtt.  Tbeir  conversation  could  never 
have  been,  "Yea,  yea,"  and  "Nay,  nayl" 
But  then  they  were  pagane.  Tou  could  not 
expect  it. 

B^ton.  I  wish  we  had  aome  real  spedmene 
of  their  oonversatloQ.  I  hope  fbr  all  their 
aakea  they  were  not  always  on  stilts  and  talk- 
ing aa  they  do  in  their  books.  The  jokes  they 
have  recorded,  and  porticulariy  Cicero's,  are 
Tery  flat  to  us,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
extremely  amueed  with  them,  which  gives  me 
a  notion  th^  they  had  very  littie  mprii  or  hu- 
mor in  their  talk. 

MalleU.  I  will  never  believe  Antony  did 
not  know  how  to  talk.  Ah  I  he  was  a  man 
after  my  heait;  he  is  the  one  of  the  old  Bo- 
mans  I  should  have  liked  to  know.  I  don't 
at  all  wonder  that  Cleopatra  fell  madly  in  love 
with  him,  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  that  he 
fell  madly  in  love  witii  her.  What  a  pair! 
What  nights  of  revel,  what  days  of  splendor, 
they  most  have  known  I 

A  WBiTSB  in  an  English  journal  is  not  . in 

the  least  more  bitter  upon  whistling,  in  the 

subjoined,  than  the  practice  deserves  : 

Popular  songs  may  be  nice,  so  is  cham- 
pagne, so  is  flirting,  but  the  consequences  1 
Of  the  first  we  oan  speak  feelingly  and  strange- 
ly, of  the  second  we  have  heard  a  great  deal, 
of  the  third  we  may  read  in  the  Madrat  T^nei. 
How  I  have  wished  my  friends  wonld  go 
bounding  through  upland,  and  woodland,  and 
vale,  and  pitied  any  one  who  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  live  with  me  [not  me]  and  be  my 
love  I  A  precious  lot  of  pleasnres  they  would 
have  to  prove.  I  ooald  wiah  that  aome  of 
Annie  Laoiie'a  admirers  would  Iqr  down  and 
dee.  After  all,  there  Is  an  end  to  these  echoes. 
The  dabblers  themselves  get  tired  of  being 
among  the  barley,  or  repeating  confessions  of 
inability  to  sing  the  old  song.  But  some  of 
them  never  can  surmount  the  habit  of  whia- 
tling.  It  amounts  to  a  disease,  which  has  not 
obtained  snfficient  attention  from  the  medical 
fiumlty.  Whistlera  difibr  aa  atara  differ  from 
one  another,  but  we  never  heard  one  who 


oould  wUatle  equal  to  three  picewoitbi  of 
bamboo  or  a  pennyworth  of  perforated  tin.  li 
is  Buid  that  people  whose  liabiut  bu  been 
elevated,  often  scratch  their  heads  when  tlu 
necessity  for  doing  so  no  longer  eziiti,  nd  to 
we  presume  that  men  whistle  inadvertent]; 
long  after  they  know  that  whistling,  eiespt 
duriifg  the  period  of  tubbing,  is  not  in  iceord- 
anoe  wit^  one's  duly  to  one's  neighbor.  W« 
have  heard  of  men  who  considered  wl^itUag 
a  flne  art,  and  would  aooompaiiy  their  Utio- 
pnenmatio  efforts  on  a  piano.  GsiMnlly  puk- 
ing, we  should  have  preferred  their  ». 
companied  oQt  of  the  room.  During  the  owfr- 
popular  mess  chorus  to  "  There  was  an  oU 
farmer  in  Sussex  did  dwell"  we  hare,  in  ov 
haste,  wished  the  whistlers  where  the  turner 
wished  his  wife.    These  bands  pitying  in  » 
evening  are  responsible  for  any  amonnt  of 
whistling  which  we  should  be  afraid  to  esti- 
mate. They  put  snatches  of  melody  into  the 
hollows  of  the  heads  of  well-meaning  men, 
who  not  only  persist  in  blowing  them  throagli 
their  lips,  but  asking  you  what  il  w>i  they 
blew.   They  blow  and  they  blow  nntil  the 
phrase  is  distorted  out  of  all  pntensioi  to 
melody  or  seals.  Considering  the  vut  uuw;- 
anoe  oauMd  to  men  and  women  by  the  pnn- 
lent  vice  of  whistling,  we  may  well  ponder  en 
the  question,  why  do  men  whistle  t  VoDen 
do  not,  although  we  could  well  tolerate  ut 
thing  from  their  lips  but  determloed  reftawlt. 
What  Impulse  leads  a  man  to  inclose  a  eutnlar 
space  with  his  lips,  then  by  sheer  pneomilie 
force  moke  the  noise  called  whistlingl  If  tb« 
lips  looked  more  elegant  in  this  fomi  tfaere 
would  be  a  plea  for  whistling.   Bnt  this  ii 
very  rarely  the  case.    Granted  a  modmte- 
sized  mouth,  vrith  the  upper-lip  rather  sinill, 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  whistler  mav 
be  tolerated.   But  granted  a  big  moatkiod  i 
pent-roof  upper  lip,  and  the  whistier  pteaenti 
to  you  a  ftfreimile  of  the  extremity  of  sn  ele- 
phant's trunk.  Stntnge  to  say,  the  latter  dui 
of  whistlers  are  by  far  the  more  prerilent, 
and  if  whistling  be  a  flne  art,  nnd  not  one  of 
the  ills  tfai4  flesh  is  heir  to,  the  big-moatbAi 
are  the  meet  inefficient  though  the  most  {«<- 
severing  performers.    We  could  read  with 
greater  comfort  and  interest  between  twolsg* 
saws  that  were  being  sharpened  than  near  n 
invetermte  whistler. 
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^'THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY r 

OB,    A-DVENTTTRKS    I N    M  O  XJ  NT  AI B  Y- W  AY  8. 

6T  CHBIBTIAN  BSm. 


>  Up  WM  qiringi  uid  nuh  to  the  vdg*  of  th*  piuu." 


OHAPTBR  VL 

"  A  chlefUln,  to  the  HlRhlaiidi  bontid, 
Cilea,  *  Boatmu,  do  not  tarry  I 
And  I'H  gin  thee  a  •Onr  poand. 
To  row  tu  o'er  the  ferrjr.'  " 

*•  1  jl  BIC,"  cries  Aunt  Htrkham,  with  strong  eytnptoms  of  hys- 
JUi    terics,  "  come  lierc  this  instant  and  tell  me  if  we  are  all  to 
be  drowned  I " 

Eric  is  nndatiful  enough  to  disregard  this  appeal.  He  walks  in- 
stead Qp  to  the  man  who  has  warned  us,  and  who,  with  supreme 
indifference  to  the  rain,  Is  sitting  on  his  horse  watching  our  proceed- 
ings with  great  interest. 

"  If  you  are  sure  there  is  no  possibility  of  oar  crossing  Laurel," 
be  says,  "  can  you  tell  me  any  house  within  a  moderate  diatance 
where  we  can  spend  the  night  ?  " 

"  Eric  I  "  cries  Aunt  Markham  again. 

The  prospect  of  spending  the  nif^t  in  any  one  of  tfao  houses 
which  are  found  commonly  through  the  eoontry  Is  nearly  as  appall- 
ing as  the  idea  of  being  drowned. 

Bat  Erio  knows  what  ia  best  for  os,  and  gooa  on  inflexibly: 


*'I  must  find  some  shelter  for  these  ladies,"  he  says.  "Where 
is  the  nearent  house  t " 

"  About  a  mite  back,"  the  other  answers.  "  Ton  can  get  accom- 
modation there,  I  expect.  It's  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine.  There's 
DO  other  that  I  know  of  nearer  than  five  or  six  miles." 

"  John,  turn  the  carriage  as  soon  as  yon  put  in  the  horses,"  says 
our  commanding  officer. — "  Charley,  ride  forward  and  see  that  Har- 
rison does  the  same  with  the  wagon." 

So  it  is  settled.  John  turns  the  carriage — a  dangerous  matter 
this  on  the  narrow  road — then  we  crowd  in  and  shield  onrselres  as 
well  as  we  can  from  the  driTing  rain  that  eomss  in  oor  faces  in  sheets 
of  spray.  So  we  start  back.  Bat  our  progress  is  slow.  Streams 
that  were  riTolets  an  hoar  before  are  leaping  torrents  now,  with  oar- 
rents  BO  strong  and  swift  tfaat  it  Is  as  much  as  onr  horses  can  do  to 
pull  as  through.  Once  the  danger  seema  lo  imminent  that  we  may 
be  awept  into  the  rirer  that  Aant  Harkham  utters  a  scream. 

Sylvia  only  clasps  m;  hand  tif^tly,  and,  when  we  reach  the  bank 
in  safety,  she  says,  "  What  muat  Laurel  be  I " 

All  our  fancy  for  adTenturoos  camping'^nt  is  dissipated  by  the 
blinding,  soaking  rain.  We  feel  that  any  shelter  will  be  welcome, 
no  matter  how  rough  it  may  be.  And  the  shelter  to  which  we  pres* 
eutly  come  is  very  rough.  Yet  the  house  has  plainly  seen  better 
days.  It  is  a  two-story  frnrae-building — once,  no  doubt,  a  well-kept 
farm-house — sitoated  a  little  back  from  the  road.   Two  or  three  men 
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are  seated  in  tbe  piazzit.  One  comes  forward, 
and,  wben  Eric  says,  "Gftn  joa  take  us  In  for 
the  night  f  "  aniwers,  with  a  doubtful  glance 
at  oar  number,  "  Well,  I  reckin  aa*' 

We  Ao  not  wait  for  the  alow  assent  to 
spring  out  and  take  refuge  in  the  piazza. 
Then  we  utter  a  long  sigh  of  relief.  After 
all,  it  is  pleasant  to  hare  a  roof  over  one's 
bead  I  Our  host  leads  us  into  a  large,  barn- 
like  room,  with  several  smaller  ones  opeuing 
from  it.  "  I'll  kindle  some  fire  in  a  minute 
for  you  to  dry  yourselves,"  he  says. 

We  certainly  stand  in  need  of  drying. 
Mermaids  could  scarcely  be  more  wet.  Wher- 
ever we  stand  or  sit,  a  pool  of  water  soon 
settles.  We  take  off  our  water-proofs  and 
shawls,  and  stretch  them  on  chairs,  laughing 
the  while  at  our  plight.  Aunt  Markbam 
plainly  thinks  this  mirth  very  ill-timed.  She 
looks  round  with  a  shudder  as  she  sits,  ma- 
Jestie  and  dripping,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room — but  she  aaya  nothing.  Words  are 
too  weak  fro  express  her  feelings. 

I^resently  a  lire  is  roaring  up  tbe  .great 
chimney,  and,  bjtht  time  the  gentlemen  come 
to  Inquire  bow  we  bsTe  fared,  we  are  restored 
to  onr  normal  eonditiw  of  dryness  and 
warmth.  Nerertbeless,  flasks  are  produced, 
and  potations  insisted  upon.  "It  is  tbe 
only  way  to  keep  from  taking  colli,"  says 
Eric,  imperatively. 

"  Your  wishes  are  gratified,  Hiss  Sylvia," 
says  Ralph  Iianier,  with  rather  an  air  of  re- 
proach. "  Too  were  desiring  adventures — 
here  they  are." 

"  Do  you  consider  me  the  Jonah  who  has 
brought  all  this  ill-luck  f  "  she  asks,  laughing. 
"  In  that  case  I  ought  to  be  thrown  over- 
board— ought  I  not  T  Tho  river  is  convenient 
for  any  thing  of  that  kind." 

The  violence  of  tbe  rain  abates  before 
very  long,  and  we  go  out  on  the  piazza  to 
look  aroDBd.  The  prospect  is  cheerless  in 
the  extreme.  The  houae  has  a  dispirited  air 
of  decay,  and  rose-trees  hare  grown  to  a  tan- 
gled thicket  in  frcmt.  At  the  end  of  tbe 
piazia  two  youngmen'are  talking  to  onr  host. 
Oharley  says  thM  they  are  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  are  on  a  walking-toar  throngb  the 
monntalns. 

"Tbey  came  firom  tbe  Sprii^^  to-day,"  be 
adds,  **  and  crossed  Laurel  in  a  oanoe.  We 
met  them,  if  you  remember.  Just  before  onr 
break-down." 

As  the  rain  abates,  our  spirits  sink.  Let 
it  abate  ever  so  much,  ttc  have  still  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  aimless  afternoon  and  comfort- 
less night  before  ns.  No  hope  of  crossing 
Laurel  before  tbe  next  day,  no  possible 
chance  of  retoming  to  Alexander's.  Sud^ 
denly,  however,  a  cry  is  raised  that  somewhat 
obsers  ua :  "  The  stage  is  coming  1 " 

"By  Jove  I"  says  Mr.  Lanier,  "I  felt 
sure  that  fellow  was  deceiving  us  about  Lau- 
rel." 

"  That  fellow "  has  also  arrived  by  this 
time,  and,  in  a  very  damp  condition,  is  seated 
near.  It  is  a  chance  whether  or  not  he 
hears  this  grateful  speech.  Fortunately,  the 
attention  of  every  one  Is  Astened  on  the 
stage,  which  comes-  into  sight— onpty  I  We 
salute  the  driver  with  a  cry. 

"  Are  you  going  orer  Laurel  F" 

XMuMT.  "Mean  to  try."  Then  he  nods 


to  the  man  who  warned  us :  "  How  are  yon, 
George  ?  " 

George  shakes  bis  bead. 

"  You  can't  cross,"  he  says. 

"  I'll  take  the  mall  to  tbe  banks  any  way," 
responds  the  other,  driving  on. 

"  If  you  fiud  that  you  can  cross,  j>le<ae 
come  back  for  us,"  cries  Sylvia,  eagerly. 

"  He's  not  likely  to  cross,"  say  the  men 
at  the  other  end  of  the  piazza. 

Lanier  shrugs  his  shoulders  impatiently. 

"  There's  no  relying  on  a  word  these  peo- 
ple say,"  he  remarks.  "But  the  bridge 
shonld  have  been  rebuilt  long  ago.  It  is  in- 
famous for  travelers  to  be  delayed  in  this 
manner.  What  a  place  this  is  for  ladies  to 
spend  the  night  I " 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  about  us,"  re- 
plies Sylvia,  nonchalantly.  "  We  do  not 
mind  a  little  hardship ;  but  I  am  afraid  yoa 
have  made  a  grare  ndstake.  Had  you  not 
better  turn  round  even  yet  and  go  to  tbe 
White  Sulphur  and  Saratcqga  f  " 

Tbe  young  man  colors. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself,"  he  says. 
*■  Of  eourse  it  does  not  matter  to  me — at  least' 
not  very  much." 

"  Has  anybody  brought  a  pack  of  cards 
along?"  asks  Chariey,  sauntering  up.  "  Let 
DB  have  a  game  of  enefare." 

In  the  midst  of  this,  and  just  aa  Sylvia  is 
playing  an  exciting  *'  lone  hand,"  there  is 
another  cry :  "  Here  comes  a  man  who  has 
crossed  Laurel  t " 

Up  we  spring,  and  rush  to  the  edge  of  the 
piazza.  A  man  driving  two  horses  in  a  jersey 
wagon  is  stopped  by  a  storm  of  tumultuous 
questions. 

"  Yes,  Pm  from  the  other  side  of  Laurel," 
he  replies. 

"  Forded  the  river  f  "  asks  the  incredu- 
lous obonis. 

"  No— ferried  it  in  a  canoe.  I've  been 
water-bound  on  the  other  side  three  ds-ys, 
and  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  so  I  took 
my  wagon-body  off  the  wheelB,  slipped  it  on 
^e  canoe,  and  swam  the  horses  over." 

"  Eurc^  1  **  eries  Eric,  striking  one  band 
on  (be  other ;  "  that  Is  an  idea  for  usi  What 
has  bran  done  can  be  done  agaizL  If  Laurel 
Is  still  up  to-morrow,  I'll  take  tbe  carriages 
over  in  that  way." 

"  You'll  mn  a  great  risk  if  yon  do,"  says 
Hr.  Lanier,  who  evidently  doea  not  know 
vhat  reckless  thing  may  be  proposed  or  exe- 
<fated  next. 

"  A  fig  for  the  risk  I  '*  says  Charley.  "  Fd 
quite  as  soon  cross  that  way  as  another." 

"And  I  would  nriAer  cross  that  way  I" 
cries  Bylvia.  '  "  What  fun  it  will  be ! " 

Mr.  Lanier  looks  grave.  Crossing  swollen 
streams  in  a  canoe  is  not  bis  idea  of  fun. 

"  Let  us  hope  the  stream  may  be  down 
by  to-morrow,"  he  says. 
■  We  return  to  our  game  of  euchre,  but  I 
cannot  forget  the  width  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  w^on  which  was  said  to  have 
been  brought  over  on  a  canoe. 

**  Eric,"  I  say,  "  Uiese  people  must  be 
talking  about  a  boat— a  constructed  boat. 
They  can't  possibly  mean  a  dug-out" 

"Our  friend  here  will  tell  us,"  sa^ 
Eric. 

Then  he  turns  to  our  first  aoqnaintant 


the  man  who  Uvea  fire  miles  from  tlie  nundi 
of  Laurel. 

"  Is  that  craft  of  which  you  are  all  tilk- 
ing  a  dug-out  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  Yes,  It's  a  dug-out — ^hollowed  fan  tin 
trunk  of  a  tree,"  is  tbe  reply. 

"  The  tree  must  surely  have  grovs  in 
California,"  says  Sylvia. 

"No,  madam,"  is  the  answer.  "1  ciu 
find  plenty  of  chestnuts  ten  feet  in  dtametfr 
on  the  Walnut  Mountains  just  below  her«, 
and  I'm  almost  sure  I  could  find  walnnts  of 
the  same  size." 

"  There  was  a  dug-out  on  the  river  here," 
says  our  host,  chiming  In,  "  that  I  mv  <ne 
day  hold  five  men  and  a  mule— and  ccnld  i' 
held  more." 

"  There  Is  no  doubt  of  one  thing,"  mjs 
Eric — "  this  is  one  of  the  most  gplendidi;- 
timbered  countries  on  the  face  of  the  gtobe." 

"  You  don't  know  what  it  is  until  yoi  go 
out  on  ih&  mountsdns,'*  says  Mr.  GwTft 
"  There's  hardly  a  known  tree  that  doent 
grow  here— and  grow  to  tbe  finest  wt 
Yeu*d  not  believe  me  if  I  were  to  tell  job  ol 
what  height  and  ^ameter  I  have  sea  the 
white  pine." 

"  Yea,  we  would,"  says  Charley.  "We 
are  prepared  to  be  enllgbtnied,  and  read;  u 
believe  any  thing." 

A  few  more  tree-stories  are  told,  and  tba 
we  ask  the  cause  of  the  fishing  mania  <bidi 
has  seized  all  tbe  population  of  the  Fnetdi 
Broad. 

"  Those  were  '  hot  more  than  tbe  picketi 
and  outposts  that  ,you  saw,"  says  ooi'  in- 
fonnant.  "The  main  body  of  the  CiVqi; 
army  Is  below  here.  I  passed  at  least  twenif 
in  font  miles,  to-day.  Some  of  the  fellon 
sat  up  fishing  all  night,  and  1  know  tbne 
misn  who  only  <!aught  tiwo  fish  among  'en^ 
and  those  were  cats." 

"  What's  the  idea?" 

'*  Oh,  well,  it's  too  wet  to  do  any  thtic 
else,  and  they  think  tbe  fish  will  bite  betta 
because  tbe  river's  muddy." 

By  Ae  aid  of  oonvenation  and  caiditk 
afternoon  and  evening  drag  tbroi^  ^ 
shower  anoceeds  ano&er  In  the  nost  nfii 
and  disheartening  suocesslon,  so  that  it  ii  in- 
possible  to  leave  the  boase  eren  for  a  ib«t 
walk,  and  no  one  is  sanguine  enough  to 
of"  clearing  ofE" 

"  We  might  as  vdl  go  back  to  Asherffle,* 
says  Aunt  Harkbam,  who  regards  our  pr» 
pecta  in  the  darkest  manner. 

"  Not  without  an  effort  to  do  othvnte," 
says  Eric.  "  I  don't  choose  to  be  bifled  ^1 
Fate  and  the  Laurel." 

The  day  has  been  fatiguing,  and  *e  aH 
retire  early.  Of  tbe  lod^g  and  r»re  "hieli 
we  find  at  this  wayside  bouse  it  ie  b(*i  w 
say  no  more  than  that  the  people  gan  m 
their  best,  and  seemed  bonestiy  anxioos  » 
do  all  in  their  power  to  please  ua. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  stage  passes  bick 
and  reports  Laurel  still  rising.  We  v*i 
therefore,  cheered  when,  on  waking  the  nei* 
morning,  we  hear  tbe  rain  coming  down  m 
bucketfuU,"  as  Sylvia  despondently  remirkt 

"  We  shall  have  to  stay  here  all  day," 
she  says.  "I  feel  sure  of  it.  We  eu"»* 
even  go  back  to  Alexander's,  for  (he  crefks 
are  up  between  here  and  there.  Ob,  dear  > 
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Were  erer  people  out  for  a  pleasure-trip 
more  badly  treated  by  the  weather?" 

When  we  leave  our  room,  Charley  is  the 
fint  person  to  meet  us,  with  the  pleasant 
inasbine  of  his  face  undimmed  by  the  gloomy 
outlook.  Surely  an  equable  temperameDt  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  in  the  world— 
especially  in  a  traveling-companion, 

"  'Not  for  gold  or  precious  stones  would  I  leave 
my  mountain  home,' " 

be  sings,  gayly.  **  I  hope  you  are  in  better 
spirits  than  Lanier  Is  Uiia  moniing,  Sylvia. 
If  natters  go  on  at  the  present  rate,  I  am 
afMd  be  will  commit  suicide  or  go  melao- 
<Aoly  mad.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  a  man  have  so 
little  philosophy.  Can't  yon  cheer  him  a  lit- 
tie?" 

A  "I  haven't  the  least  disposition  to  try," 
says  Sylvia.  "  Do  sny  of  us  like  the  delay  F 
— is  it  anybody's  fault  f  I  am  disgusted 
with  Mr.  Lanier,  and  I  wish  he  had  gone  to  a 
watering-place  where  he  might  dance  the 
German  to  his  heart's  content,  instead  of 
joining  onr  party." 

"  Who  is  accountable  for  Ms  joining  it  *  " 
sa^  Charley.  Bat  I  do  not  think  he  is  iU- 
pleased  by  the  young  lady's  petulance. 

We  go  out  on  the  piazza.  The  sky  is  a 
leaden  curtain,  the  rain  is  pouring  in  tor- 
rents, the  road  is  black  mud  and  water,  the 
rirer  Is  a  tnrbid  flood.  There  is  a  sheer  wall 
of  eliff  and  finest  opporite,  along  the  base  of 
which  the  impetnoofl  enrrent  sweeps. 

"What  areyon  gd^to  do,Kriet"  we 
ask,  as  that  gentleman  comes  op. 

Nothing, at iweseDt," he aoswere.  "What 
ean  a  man  do  in  the  ftee  of  such  a  down- 
poar  as  this?  By  nine  o'clock  there  will, 
probably,  he  some  signs  of  clearing.  Then  I 
will  go  to  Laurel  and  see  what  tlie  ehanees 
are  for  our  getting  across." 

By  nine  o'clock  there  art  some  signs  of 
oleariog.  A  few  faint  gleams  of  sunshine 
appear,  and  the  mlata  begin  to  rise  fW>m  the 
mountains.  Horses  are  brought  out,  and  the 
gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  Ur.  Lanier, 
start  for  the  banks  of  Laurel,  which  is  said 
to  be  all  the  more  dangeroos — to  hare  all  the 
more  force  in  Its  current— because  it  is  higher 
than  the  French  Broad,  into  which  it  empties. 

The  coming  passes  in  very  dull  ikahion. 
Aant  Harkham  settles  herself  to  a  novel. 
Sylria  and  I  go  oat  and  stroll — ^wade,  per- 
haps, Would  give  a  more  oorrect  idea  of  the 
TOiid — along  the  river-bank,  attended  by  Hr. 
Lanier.  I  looo  grow  tired  of  playing  the 
part  of  "  third  wheel  to  Uie  cart,"  u  the 
Germans  say,  and  retara  to  the  bouse,  lear- 
Ing  the  others  established  in  a  cool,  damp 
nook  tinder  some  large  trees  that  sweep  the 
river  with  their  bending  boughs.  An  hour 
or  two  pass.  No  sign  of  the  return  of  the 
horsemen  ;  Aunt  Harkham  grows  uneasy,  and 
suggests  that  they  may  have  been  drowned. 
Sylvia  does  not  stir  from  her  seat  by  the 
riTer ;  Mr.  Lanier  is  talking  earnestly  —  so 
earnestly  thnt  I  feel  a  malicious  inclination 
to  go  and  break  up  the  tHe-d-iSte.  I  hare 
taken  an  unaccountable  dislike  to  this  young 
gentleman,  despite  bis  %ooA  looks  and  his 
well-filled  purse.  "  W.ie's  me  for  Prince  Char- 
ley," I  think — and  then  I  see  Prince  Charley 
coming  at «  oanter  almg  the  road. 


"Good  news!"  he  Bays,  aa  he  draws  up 
his  horse.  "  Laurel  is  ffllling,  and  will  be 
low  enough  by  the  afternoon  for  you  to  be 
ferried  over  in  a  canoe.  Eric  has  made  ell 
the  arrangements.  I've  seen  the  boat,  and 
there  is  not  the  least  danger." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?"  asks  Aunt 
Harkham,  tremulously.  She  is  divided  be- 
tween her  dislike  to  staying  where  she  Is  and 
her  terror  of  crossing  in  a  canoe.  "  I  never 
was  in  a  dug-out,"  she  says,  "  but  I've  seen 
them  often.  Th^  rock  horribly,  and  ,  will 
upset  at  a  touch," 

*'  Not  this  one,"  says  Chariey.  "  Though 
\  dug-out,  it  is  two  feet  and  a  half  wide." 

The  sun  by  this  time  is  shining  brilliant- 
ly, and  with  great  beat.  We  take  dinner; 
then  the  carriages  are  brought  out,  and  the 
almost  endless  business  of  stowing  away  our 
luggage  begins.  Besides  the  trunks  there 
are  satcheld  and  baskets,  boxes  of  grasses, 
books  of  ferns,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
wraps.  Aunt  Harkham  declines  to  allow  the 
last  to  be  strapped  together.  "  It  is  useless," 
she  says.  "We  shall  need  them  before  we 
hjve  gone  a  mile." 

Despite  this  foreboding  prophecy,  the  af- 
ternoon remains  clear,  and  we  see  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  gorge  for  the  first  time  to  ad- 
rantage.  The  air  is  like  crystal,  and  a  glory 
of  Bunli^t  streams  on  the  river  with  its 
masset  of  roek,  aqd  the  mountains  that  over- 
shadow  it  In  the  fire  miles  that  lie  between 
onr  place  of  lodging  and  the  banks  of  Lau- 
rd,  the  pictareaqae  loveliness  changes  and 
deepens  constantly.  The  river  grows  more 
and  more  tamubnous,  and  its  waves  wear 
caps  of  foam  like  the  breakers  of  tbe  ocean, 
as  they  plunge  in  stormy  rapids  over  its  hid- 
den rocks.  Bu^ed  clifl^  bang  over  us, 
fringed  with  ferns  and  mosses ;  verdure-clad 
mountains  rise  from  the  other  bank ;  leaping 
oaacadea  tumble  down  the  rocky  glens  and 
dash  Bcroas  our  way — there  are  pictures  on 
every  side  that  would  repay  tbe  lover  of  Na- 
ture or  tbe  artist  for  any  hardship  or  fatigue 
that  could  possibly  be  encountered  in  reach- 
ing this  land  of  almost  unknown  beauty. 

Presently  we  see  a  broad,  green  stream 
flowing  in  front  of  us,  and  the  horses  are 
drawn  up  on  tbe  banks  of  Laurel.  Notwitb- 
standiug  the  late  heavy  rains,  there  is  no 
tinge  of  mad  in  the  clear  water  of  this  moan- 
tain-riror,  and  we  appreciate  the  strength  of 
itt  current  when  we  see  that  It  aweeps  di- 
rectly across  the  French  Broad  before  the 
latter  river  can  change  Its  course.  Even 
then  it  takes  half  of  the  channel,  and  tbe 
clear  and  the  turbid  enrrent  flow  onward 
side  by  side. 

The  bridge  which  was  swept  away  crossed 
the  stream  near  its  mouth ;  but  the  ford  la  a 
little  higher,  and  to  this  we  drive.  There  is 
a  cabin  on  the  other  side,  from  which,  in  an- 
swer to  several  halloas,  the  ferryman  issues. 
The  canoe  in  which  we  are  to  make  the  pns- 
sage  is  moored  on  the  other  side,  and  at  this 
Aunt  Harkham  gazes  doubtfully. 

"  John,"  she  says  to  her  coachman,  whom 
she  considers  less  likely  to  ran  dangerous 
risk?  than  Eric,  in  whose  vocabulary  fear  is  a 
word  unknown— "John,  do  you  think  that 
boat  is  safe  ?  I  suppose  we  oan  cross  in  it, 
bat  how  abont  the  carriages  and  the  horses  ? 


Don't  you  think  it  might  be  better  for  you 
to  remain  on  this  side  until  the  rivw  goes 
down?" 

Thjs  is  a  proposal  which  does  not  meet 
with  John's  approval.  No  one  has  a  better 
appreciation  of  good  lodging  nnd  good  fare 
than  tbe  negro  of  the  old  rfyime.   "  There 


"Th«r*  ain't  no  duigar  at  alL" 

idn't  no  danger  at  all  ef  we  takes  the  car^ 
riages  off  tbe  Irheels,"  be  replies.  "  We  can 
hold  'em  steady  on  tbe  boat,  and  the  horses 
can  swim  easy  enough." 

"  Oh,  it  will  all  be  easy,"  says  Eric,  com- 
ing to  the  carriage-door.  "  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  be  nervous,  mother.  I  am  sorry  that 
it  is  necessary  you  should  alight, — Every 
thing  must  be  taken  out  of  here,  John — lug- 
gage, cushions,  every  thing." 

"  This  is— dreadAil  t "  says  Aunt  Uarkhain, 
with  a  gasp,  after  she  has  been  deposited  on 
Uie  road-aide  in  the  blazing  heat  of  the  sun, 
with  satchels,  novels,  and  baskets,  strewed 
around  in  wild  confusion. 

"I  call  it  -jolly,"  says  Rupert,  who  is 
prancing  about  on  Cecil,  and  getting  as  much 
aa  possible  in  everybody's  way. 

"  Don't  ride  that  horse  over  me,  Rupert," 
cries  Aunt  Harkham,  retreating  in  terror,  and 
making  conrulslre  efforts  to  scramble  up  the 
steep  hill  behind  her. 

"I  must  say  that  I  consider  this  a  very 
great  risk,"  observed  Mr.  Lanier,  climbing  to 
where  I  have  perched  on  the  hill-side,  under 
the  shade  of  a  lat^  waloat,  **  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  Korkham  loses  one  or  both  of 
his  carriages,  and  gets  some  of  tbe  horses 
drowned.  In  my  opinion  the  river  is  still  too 
high  and  too  swift  to  be  crossed  with  safety 
in  any  way." 

"  Suppose  you  stay  on  this  side,  then  ?  "  I 
cannot  resist  saying.  "  Yonder  comes  the 
ferryman.  He  seems  to  have  no  difficulty 
about  bringing  the  boat  over." 

"  What  a  pleasant  way  of  crossing ! "  saye 
Sylvia's  voice  below.  She  is  standing  with 
Charley  on  the  bonk  of  tbe  stream,  while 
Eric,  who  lends  a  hand  to  every  thing,  is  as* 
sisting  Harrison  to  take  off  the  trunks,  and 
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John  and  Rupert  are  taking  out  the  horses. 
"What  shall  go  over  first? — a  cargo  of 
trunks,  or  a  cargo  of  people  1 "  says  she, 
tumiug  round  as  the  boat  touches  the>sfaore. 

"  You  and  I  will  go,"  says  Charley.  "  Let 
us  be  the  first  to  make  the  passage. 

"  The  whole  party  may  as  well  go,"  says 
Eric.   "  The  boat  ia  large  enough." 

"  We  don't  waut  the  whole  party,"  says 
Sylvia.  "  We  mean  to  cross  by  ourselves, 
with  a  trunk  or  two  for  ballast. — Harrison, 
bring  mine  here. — If  I  go  to  the  bottom,  let 
me  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  take  my  wardrobe  along  with  me." 

Two  or  three  tmnkB  are  plaeed  in  the 
boat,  Sylvia  and  Ghariey  embark,  Mr.  Lanier 
the  while  looking  on  anxiously,  and  uttering 
one  or  two  unheeded  renumstrances ;  then 
the  ferryman,  who  has  been  leaning  on  liia 
pole,  listening  to  every  thing,  with  a  broad 
grin  on  hts  duaky  face,  pushes  oft  The  boat 
rocks  on  tbe  swift  current,  but  he  manages  it 


CROSSING  THE  LAU.^EL. 

with  great  skill,  and,  when  they  ure  half-way 
across,  Sylvia's  gay  tones — she  has  taken  off 
her  gloves,  and  is  dabbling  with  both  hands 
In  tbe  elear-tinted  water — afloat  bach  to  us. 

**0'  Oharley,  shall  you  ever  forget  the 
Laurel  f   Isn't  this  delidoua  1 " 

"  What  strange  ideas  of  eiyoymmt  some 
people  have ! "  says  Hr.  Lanier,  who  is  seated 
on  the  roota  of  a  tree,  fanning  himself.  "  I 
don't  think  /  shall  ever  forget  tbe  Laurel; 
but,  as  for  seeing  any  thing  delicious  in  such 
a  business — " 

The  rest  of  the  trunks,  Aunt  Harkham 
and  myself,  accompanied  by  this  gentleman, 
cross  next.  Eric  and  Rupert  remain  behind 
to  superintend  the  sending  over  of  the  car- 
riages. We  are  landed  in  safety,  despite  one 
or  two  alarms  on  Aunt  Markham's  part. 
"  0 — h ! "  she  says,  in  prolonged  gasp,  every 
time  that  the  boat  gives  a  lurch — and  dug- 
outs are  by  no  means  the  steadiest  crafts  in 
the  world.  Hr.  Lanier  aaya  nothing.  He 
only  Bits  on  a  trunk  and  looks  grave.  He  Is 
not  afraid — aa  he  baa  taken  some  taronble  to 
explain— but  he  disapproves  of  running  reck- 
less rieka,  and  he  objects  to  getting  his  feet 
wet  in  a  muddy  canoe. 

Sylvia  and  Chariey  welcome  us  gayly. 
There  is  a  prettily-shaded  spring,  not  more 
than  five  atepa  from  the  river,  where  tbey 
have  seated  themselves,  and  opened  the 
Innch-baslcet— filled  at  Alexander's,  and  not 
cmpUed  yet.   There  is  a  bottle  of  cbret 


which  Charley  is  opening  with  his  knife. 
"  We  drink  to  the  passage  of  the  Laurel  I " 
he  says;  "may  onr  fhtore  adventures  be  as 
pleasant  I " 

One  or  two  of  the  party  object  to  this  sen- 
timent— but  tbey  drink  tbe  claret.  The  chil- 
dren of  tbe  ferryman  come  in  detachments  to 
stare  at  us  and  the  proceedings  ou  the  other 
bank.  A  hungry  -  looking,  soft-eyed  hound 
draws  near  and  is  fed  generously  by  Sylvia. 
We  talk  and  laugh  and  watch  the  carriages 
being  brought  over  in  pieces — first  the  bod- 
ies, then  the  wheels — and  applaud  the  gallant 
horses  that  come  out  dripping  luid  shining 
from  thdr  bath.  Evm  Ur.  Lanier  bepns 
to  admit  tiiat  there  is  acme  pleasure  in  all 
thia.  Walnut  Honntaln  rises  superbly  be- 
hind us;  the  clear  waters  of  Laurel  sweep 
swiftly  in  front ;  the  wild,  deep  gorge  down 
which  the  latter  flows  is  In  shadow;  while 
the  afternoon  sunlight  falls  broadly  on  tbe 
msbli^  French  Broad. 

"If  life  were  all  like 
this,"  says  Sylvia,  leaning 
back  against  a  rock,  her 
hat  off;  her  pretty  hair  in 
a  curly  tangle,  "what  a 
charming  thing  it  would 
be!" 

"  You  seemed  to  think 
it  particularly  charming 
last  night,"  says  Rupert, 
with  an  explosion  of  boy- 
ish laughter.  He  has  come 
to  refresh  himself  after  his 
ariluous   exertions  —  his 
bat  is  on  tbe  back  of  his 
head,  his  face  aflame  with 
color.  "  Did  yon  see  what 
trouble  we  had  to  get 
Brimmer  into  tbe  water  f  " 
he  asks.   "  He  knew  as  weU  as  I  did  that  he 
would  have  to  swim,  and  he  didn't  fkncy  the 
Idea." 

Tbe  passage  of  the  Laurel,  with  the  at- 
tendant trouble  of  putting  the  carriages  to- 
gether again,  and  rehamesfling  the  horses, 
occupies  two  hours.  It  was  three  o'clock 
when  we  paused  on  its  farther  bank ;  it  is 
five  when  Eric  at  last  says,  "All  ready," 
and  we  prepare  to  start  for  the  Springs. 

"  Good-by,  Wash,"  says  Charley,  address- 
ing the  ferryman,  who,  after  eleven  trips 
across  the  river,  seems  disposed  to  think 
that  rest  from  labor  is  sweet.  "  Kay  you  live 
a  thousand  years,  and  may  your  shadow  nev- 
er grow  less  I  You  have  oar  blesaii^,  and, 
if  you  ahould  ever  be  called  upon  to  do  a 
thing  of  this  kind  again,  yoo'll  understand 
the  proper  method." 

"  Yes,  sab— thanky,  sih,"  responds  Wash, 
with  a  grin. 

The  drive  to  the  Springs  In  the  lovely  af- 
ternoon is  a  marvel  of  delight.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  tbis  road  that  one  is  never  able 
to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
what  part  of  it  la  most  beautifnl.  Tet,  If  it 
were  neceaaary  to  decide,  tbe  palm  might  be 
awarded  to  that  portion  whidi  lies  beyond 
the  waters  of  Laurel.  There  are,  if  possible, 
more  variety,  more  wildnesa,  more  blended 
majesty  and  loveliness  in  these  four  miles 
than  are  to  be  found  on  any  other  part  of  the 
river.   The  Walnut  Honntains— 4  range  of 


'  splendid  heights,  rising  to  a  ridge  Att  Hindi 
for  miles,  level  as  a  prairie,  against  tbe  sky- 
inclose  the  gorge,  vbile  the  cliiT-like  roeka 
that  line  the  road  assume  some  of  their  nuwt 
imposing  and  pioturesqoe  fonns.  ItiaWe, 
also,  that  the  famous  islands  of  tbe  Freneli 
Broad — in  which  Cherokee  traditions  placed 
a  siren  who  lured  hunters  to  deatmctkn  bf 
the  sweetness  of  hervtnce — qtpearlikeipoii 
of  fairy  verdure  on  the  ruaUng  earreu. 
Rooks,  islets,  drooping  foliage,  glandng  »i. 
ter,  golden  sunshine  streaming  on  ill  ibe 
grand*  vistas  and  curves  of  beauty— bo«  ob 
one  write  of  these  things  In  terms  that  ihiB 
not  seem  exaggnated  to  those  who  hm 
never  looked  on  Uiemt 

Presently  we  reach  Deq>  Vatef^-«bm 
tbe  river,  narrowed  between  two  nlli  of 
shelving  rock,  is  Mid  to  be  nine^  feetd«qi,l 
and  flows  without  ft  sound,  almost  wifitnat 
apparent  motion.  Released  from  this  coa- 
finement,  it  whirls  more  madly  than  era 
over  a  magnificent  ledge  of  broken  rock,  ud 
parts  around  Uonntun  Island.  Wbca  it 
unites  again,  it  is  more  quiet  We  follcn 
one  more  sweeping  bend,  and  the  lovelj  nl- 
1^  of  the  Warm  Springs  is  before  us. 


THE  LITTLE  JOANNA.' 

A  NOTML. 
BT    ZAMBA  THOBPI. 

CHAPTER  XXnL 

Anita's  lessohs. 

As  Hiss  Basil  predicted,  Hiss  Havkcabj 
and  Aidta  did  Indeed  work  a  change  in  Xn 
Ba^'s  homdrum  househ<dd,  a  greater  dmap 
than  Joanna,  with  her  wery  limited  expoi- 
enee  of  tifie,  was  capable  of  anUdpatug.  Ae 
BoBhers  became  devoted  in  theu  attotfiiw, 
and  not  only  did  Krs.  Oarl  Tom  kins  and  cM 
Mrs.  Fanl  Owuthers,  with  ber  nieocAwH 
call  eariy  to  renew  thdr  aeqnaintance  «A 
tlie  admirable  Miss  Hawkeeby  and  tbe  ehun- 
ing  Anita,  but  they  wwe  followed  by  alllGd- 
dleborough,  for  in  that  80<^l  place  the  mm 
weather  seldom  interferes  with  visitiag; 
old  Thurston  was  soon  in  so  constant  Rq» 
sition  aa  driver  of  Mrs.  Basil's  bottt  liUle 
carriage,  that  the  grass  ran  away  vitb  Ibt 
cabbage-beda. 

Hiss  Basil,  strange  to  say,  did  not 
to  take  this  much  to  heart.  A  canons  chmgt 
was  coming  over  this  estimable  woman;  tbe 
was  poascsaed  at  times  by  a  sort  of  sabdaed 
elation,  that,  while  it  did  not  interfere  vith 
the  meobauical  performance  of  ber  ordiurr 
dutiea,  aeemed  to  lift  her  above  care,  vbile 
again  an  irrepreasible  secret  aoxietr  and  no- 
rest  would  render  her  indiff'erent  to  tU  b^ 
old  interests. 

But  Joanna,  absorbed  by  the  new  lift 
passing  around  her,  failed  to  note  this  change 
iD  Hiss  Bsdl;  she  forgot  even  lobepaiwd 
and  jealous  whm  she  surprised  ber  odm 
tearfully  atadying  some  old  lettera.  Tbe 
sight  could  inspire,  now,  bat  a  mooMitar; 
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■emiority;  for  was  not  Aidta  dressing  for 
company  F 

And  not  for  any  prioe  woald  Joanna  fore- 
go the  pleasure  of  assIsUng  at  her  toUet. 
Adiu,  on  these  occasions,  taaght  her  so 
nan;  useful  little  arts,  gare  her  so  much 
good  advice,  and,  when  the  delightful  labors 
of  the  toilet  were  over,  the  blond  and  gra- 
dons  beautj  was  so  glorious  to  look  upon  I 
Kor  iras  this  all ;  Anita,  the  moment  she  was 
satisfied  with  herself,  do  matter  how  time 
•pressed,  no  matter  whom  she  Itept  waiting, 
immediately  gave  all  her  attention  to  im- 
pronng  Joanna's  appearance.  True,  she 
<Udo't  spare  criticism ;  she  mimicked  Joanna's 
little  prim  ways ;  she  gare  derisive  names  to 
Joaana'a  little  efforts  at  personal  adorament; 
but  she  did  it  all  with  so  airy  a  ohann,  and 
worked  sach  improvement  the  while,  that 
Joanna  thought  her  fault-finding  delightful. 

Come  bere,  and  be  reconstructed,"  Anl- 
U  woald  say.  "  I  don't  like  your  looks  at 
-all,  miss ;  hare  I  not  forbidden  yon  orer  and 
«?er  ag^n  to  wear  blutf  And  I  don't  like 
>this  way  of  doing  yonr  hair ;  it  la  the  reaolt 
of  a  blind,  iaartlsUo  admiration  of  my  imper- 
fections." 

"  Tou  have  no  imperfeotions,  Anita,"  saya 
Joanna,  gravely. 

"There!"  eriea  Anita,  with  mock  exul- 
tation. "  How  admirably  exact  are  my  cat- 
colalions  t  I  knew  I  could  compel  the  ex- 
pression of  your  unbounded  admiration.  Jo- 
anna, my  nnsophiaticated  imitator,  when  will 
you  be  as  wise  as  I  amf  When  will  you 
profit  by  my  instructions  f  Yon  improve, 
my  dear;  this  head  is  well  done" — she  was 
pulling  the  structure  of  braids  and  pufb  to 
pieces  all  the  time — "  but  it  is  not  at  all  ap- 
propriate. You  youngling,  you  must  not 
fancy  that  what  suits  me  will  do  for  yon  t 
What  is  the  chief  axiom  in  dress,  Joanna  f 
I've  laid  that  law  down  to  you  a  hundred 
.times." 

"To  study  the  becoming,"  answers  Jo* 
anna,  with  grave  propriety. 

"  Right,"  says  Anita.  "  Now,  don't  let 
yonr  admiration  for  me  run  away  with  your 
SNiae.  When  you  adopt  my  style,  my  dear, 
it  is  jnst  aa  if  a  little  wooitanenMme  shoold 
try  to  be  a  flannting  Japan  Hly." 

"  Ton  are  not  flannting  at  all  I  **  eiiea  Jo- 
anna, indignantly. 

"Don't  contra^et,  miss  I  Ifow  behold, 
my  anemone.  Is  not  that  better  P  "  Anita  says, 
f  arading  her  grateful  HSter  before  the  glass. 

"0  Anita,  a  thoasaod  times!"  Joanna 
exclaims,  ratbudastieally.  "  Fm  a  ffrtai  dtdl 
better  so." 

"That's  right,  child!  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  have  the  faculty  of  honestly  and  openly 
admiring  yourself.  Never  pretend  not  to 
know  your  own  perfections ;  it  is  an  abomi- 
nable hypocrisy  that  deceives  no  one." 

"Yea,  Anita — I'll  remember,"  said  Jo- 
anna, with  devoted  faith.  "  I'm  sure  that 
even  'Mela  would  approve  the — the  nwrcd  lone 
of  your  instructions.  And  you  are  so  good 
to  me  I  I  never  knew,  before  yon  came, 
what  it  was  to  be  really  and  truly  happy." 

The  mocking  smile  that  began  to  play 
around  Anita's  lips  faded  away — she  never 
hesitated  to  laugh  at  Joanna  in  her  light 
way — and  a  strangely-tender  expression  took 


its  place.  The  tears  atood  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  stooped  suddenly  and  kiased  Joanna  with 
ferror;  but  the  next  moment  she  turned 
away  abruptly,  exclaiming : 

"  I'm  a  doomed  wretch  I  There  are  four 
forgotten  people  in  the  parlor,  and  a  host  of 
platitudes  to  be  gone  through  with,  woe's 
me  I  Joanna,  happy  Joanna,  study  the  per- 
fection of  k  wood^nemoue  at  all  points  nntit 
I  return." 

Urs.  Carl  Tomkins  had  called  with  Hiss 
Oaruthers  and  the  Hisses  Jordane,  two  use- 
fal,  nondescript  indispensablea  of  society, 
who,  having  a  carriage  and  horses  at  com- 
mand, were  freely  made  use  of  by  Hrs.  Carl 
Tomkins,  she  not  being  endowed  with  these 
good  gifts  of  Fortune. 

Hrs.  Carl  Tomkins  felt  moved,  this  dull, 
warm  seasoo,  to  ^ve  a  charade-party.  "  Why 
not?"  she  argued.  "Gbaradea,  ti^leaux, 
etc,  yon  know,  ladies,  are  no  noeommon 
amnaement  at  watering-places  and  other  anm- 
mer  resorts ;  why  not  make  home  happy,  I 
uy,  by  introducing  kindred  amusements  at 
hornet*'  Everybody  agreed  with  her,  and 
she  eontinoed :  "  Two  charades,  wIUi  Ave  or 
sU  tableanx  Interspersed,  would  enable  us  to 
pass  a  doll  evening  very  agreeably.  Fet^ 
need  enlivening ;  our  town  has  never  been  so 
ineSkbly  dnlL  What  with  the  heat,  and  the 
dust,  and  the  drought,  all  vegetation  Is  burn- 
ing up,  and  it  would  be  a  charity  to  do  some- 
thing to  enliven  people." 

<*  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  bring  about  a 
rain,"  said  Anita,  demurely.  "  I  never  knew 
a  charade-party,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
that  did  not  give  rise  to  storms." 

But  Hrs.  Carl  Tomkins  eithw  oonld  not 
or  would  not  understand  Anita. 

"  Storms  are  not  unusual,"  said  she,  "  af- 
ter a  long,  dry  spell,  such  as  we  have  at  pres- 
ent ;  but  Hr.  Tomkins  thinks  we  sha'n't  hare 
rain  in  leas  than  ten  days,  and  surely  we  can 
get  up  the  charades  in  less  than  that  time  ?  " 

"  It  will  take  two  weeks,"  said  AniU, 
"  to  arrire  at  perAotion ;  and  by  waiting  tiiat 
time  we  shall  bare  a  moon." 

Some  time  waa  consumed  in  an  animated 
discnadon  of  preliminaries;  and  thm^  Anita 
having  promised  to  be  any  thing,  to  do  any 
thinf^  to  say  any  tiling,  that  was  asked  of  her, 
the  ladles  departed  to  enlist  all  the  talent  of 
Hiddleboroagh  in  the  eause. 

"Now,  Anita,"  said  old  Hiss  Hawkesby, 
"  if  you  think  that  I  am  gcAng  to  burden  my- 
self with  tbis  at&ir,  you  are  much  mistaken, 
rn  advise  and  direct,  but  I  won't  take  a  nee- 
dle Id  my  fingers. — ^This  is  the  way,  ma'am  " 
— turning  to  Urs.  Basil — "  when  you've  a 
young  girl  on  your  hands,  yonr  work  is  never 
done;  and  rery  unsatisfactory  work  It  is, 
after  all ;  doesn't  pay." 

"  Hiss  Auita  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary," 
said  Mrs.  Basil,  in  a  way  that  showed  how 
far  Anita  had  advanced  in  her  good  graces. 

"  Tbank  you,  Hrs.  Basil,"  said  Anits,  with 
a  graceful  bow.  "  Uy  aunt  is  speaking  under 
a  premonition  that  I  shall  not  follow  her  ad- 
vice.— But,  indeed,  aunt,  I  will  not  have  you 
trouble  yourself;  the  weather  is  too  warm, 
and  you  are  never  so  amiable  in  warm  weath- 
er. Joanna  will  give  me  all  the  assistance  I 
shall  need." 

"AniU,  it's  a  sbamel"  exclaimed  Hias 


Hawkesby.  "  Are  you  going  to  make  a  slave 
of  that  child  just  as  you  do  of  everybody 
elaeT" 

"  Chains  are  never  galling  when  worn  un- 
consciously," said  Anita,  mookin^y;  and 
then  she  went  np-stairs  to  prore  the  truth  of 
ber  assertion. 

Joanna  was  ready  for  tlie  work. 

"  A  charade-party  I "  she  cried,  eagerly. 
"  0  Anita,  I  cannot  imagine  it !  It  must  be 
heavenly  I " 

"  No,  my  dear  innocent,"  answered  Anita, 
coolly,  "not  at  all.  Heart-burnings,  back- 
bitings,  envyings,  jealousies,  strifes — are  such 
things  heavenly  ?  " 

"  How,  then,  do  you  find  any  pleasure  in 
such  things  !  "  asked  Joanna,  incMdulously. 

"  You  don't  know  how  hard  it  is  to  break 
the  chains  that  bind  you,"  said  Anita,  some- 
what sadly.  "  Besides,  if  not  in  society, 
where  am  I  to  look  for  distraction  t  Hind,  I 
warn  you,  It  wm't  do  to  look  for  happiness 
dsrw— if,  indeed,  faapfdness  is  to  be  found 
anywhere." 

"  0  Anita,  you  grieve  me  I " 

"  Don't  tear  my  lace,  child ! "  cried  Anita, 
with  a  sodden  change  of  tone  and  manner, 
"  or  you'll  grieve  nie." 

Joaima  waa  already  at  work  upon  one  of 
her  sister's  costumes. 

"No,  I  will  be  very  careful,"  she  en- 
Bwwed,  with  a  slight  start  "Bat,  Anita,  is 
there  any  chance  for  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  wisdom  of  Innocence ! "  cried  Anita, 
mockingly.  "  Hear  tbat,  now  I  Has  -not  the 
righteous  Hiss  Basil  preached  to  you  by  pre- 
cept y  Have  not  I,  who  am  not  righteous, 
preached  to  you  by  example  F  And  yet  yon 
would  see  the  world  for  yourself  ¥  " 

"  Yes,  I  would,"  Joanna  answered,  un- 
hesitatingly. "  There  is,  there  must  be  some 
happiness  In  it." 

"  For  you,  perhaps,  Joanna,"  answered 
Anita,  rather  sadly ;  "  you  have  so  good  a 
heart;  and" — with  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  of  tone  and  manner  peculiar  to  her- 
self—" you  are  to  blind,  so  very,  very  blind  t 
Excuse  me,  my  dear,  but  you.  have  not  my 
valuable  faculty  of  arnngwIopeopU." 

"  Yet,  for  all  that,  I  should  like  to  go  to 
this  charade-party,"  vaid  Joanna. 

"  Be  a  good  child,  and  you  sAoB  go,"  an* 
swered  Anita,  with  an  enooura^ng  pat. 

"  Ah,  my  white  oigandle  I  If  it  werepos- 
sible  to  hare  it  done  in  time ! "  thought  Joan- 
na ;  but  she  woald  not  permit  herself  to  ex- 
press one  wish  on  the  subgeet.  Anita  was  so 
very  busy,  it  would  be  as  much  aa  she  could 
accompHah  to  prepare  ber  own  many  changes 
of  costume ;  and  then  really  the  gentlemen 
took  up  so  much  time.  Riding,  or  walking, 
or  receiving  calls,  Anita  had  not  a  moment 
to  spare ;  so  Joanna  decided  that  she  would 
hm>e  to  discuss  the  important  question  of 
making  the  oigandie  with  Hiss  Basil.  Hiss 
Basil's  opposition  would  be  ?ery  discourag- 
ing, she  knew  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it ; 
she  could  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  trouble  Ani- 
ta about  her  dress,  and,  if  the  white  organdie 
could  not  be  finished  in  Ume,  there  was  the 
polonaise  the  grandmamma  had  given  her. 
And  Anita,  the  dear  sister,  she  knew,  would 
atop  at  the  very  last  momait,  though  all  the 
world  stood  waiting,  to  give  ber  toilet  the 
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flotshing  tonchei.  No  wonder  Joanna  ms 
blindly  devoted  to  Boofa  a  aiiter. 

Bat  Anita  did  not  inaptre  ererj  one  witii 
the  same  unqaeationing  faith.  She  kept  Ar- 
thur Hendall  in  a  state  of  donbt  ao  bamilfat- 
ing  that  he  was  piqued  at  last  into  renewing 
hia  half-friendly,  half-sentimental  attentions 
to  Joanna.  So,  when  at  dinner  that  day  Hias 
Anita  annoanced  that  she  would  ride  with 
Hr.  RaSher,  Arthur  determined  to  seek  dis- 
traotion  in  Joanna's  company.  He  had  not 
oared  of  late  to  linger  with  her  in  tbe  gar- 
den, wblling  away  the  idle  moments  in  idle 
chat ;  it  bad  grown  too  intolerably  warm,  was 
the  ezouse  he  offered  himself  for  the  neglect 
with  which  he  had  treated  her  of  late ;  hut 
he  thought  now  that  be  could  be  sure  of  find- 
ing ber  in  some  one  of  her  favorite  haunts, 
and,  to  avoid  seeing  Anita  ride  off  with  bis 
rival,  he  went,  when  tbe  sun  was  down,  to 
aeelc  Jpanna  in  her  fkvorlte  alcove. 

But  Joanna  was  not  there,  had  not  been 
there,  it  was  plain,  for  days  past.  Withered 
leavea,  blasted  by  the  beat,  lay  scattered 
about;  dnst  stood  thick  upon  tbe  broken 
flora  that  oocnpied  the  owner ;  apider-weba 
festooned  the  entrance;  and,  greatly  to  his 
diacomfltnre,  he  aaw  that  Joanna's  name  was 
erased  from  tiie  tree.  He  had  fbrgottoi  all 
about  carving  It  there ;  bat  none  the  leas  was 
he  angry  and  mortified  at  saidng  it  erased. 

"  Waa  it  hia  anot's  doing  f  Or  was  it 
possible  that  Joanna  ** — bat  this  thought  be 
would  not  permit  to  take  definite  shape ;  and, 
while  be  atood  assuring  himself  that  Joanna 
could  never  have  miBoonetnied  his'  friendly 
notice  into  a  deeper  sentiment,  a  voice  behind 
bim  said : 

"  You  were  very  good  to  carve  my  name 
there,  Mr.  Hendall ;  but  I — erased  it !  " 

"  And  why  f  "  asked  he,  somewhat  indig- 
nantly, RS  be  turned  and  faced  Joanna; 
"  Were  you  displeased  f  " 

"  The  tree  is  Pamela's  favorite  tree,"  said 
Joanna,  calmly  ignoring  the  question.  "  You 
should  not  have  carved  it  there.  Hr.  Red* 
mond  planted  it  when  a  boy;  I  beard  the 
grandmamma  say  so." 

'*  Hang  the  tree  I "  exclaimed  Arthur,  im- 
patiently.  "What  harm  did  I  do  it  f  " 

"I  eannot  permit  liberties  to  be  taken 
with  my  name,"  said  Joanna,  with  quite  an 
lur.  She  bad  been  pleased  with  that  expres- 
sfon  when  she  bad  naed  it  on  a  ^Uar  ocoa- 
rion  in  speaUng  to  Hiss  BasiL 

"Tou  are  grown  suddenly  particular," 
sud  Arthur,  with  someUiing  like  a  sneer. 
Be  fdt  that  Joanna  was  setting  herself  in 
array  against  him,  and  he  resented  opposi- 
tion from  her ;  It  was  bad  enough  from  Anita, 
whose  beaoty  and  social  advantages  entitled 
her  to  tbe  right  of  aelf-assertiou.  He  little 
suspected  that  Anita,  who  had  followed  Jo- 
anna into  the  garden  in  search  of  flowers  for 
her  hair,  was  close  at  hand  to  take  JoannaS 
part. 

"Indeed,  my  little  sister  shows  remark- 
able discretion,"  said  she,  coming  suddenly 
into  view  from  behind  the  oleander-bushes. 
"  Now,  I — I  wonder  if  I  should  have  had  the 
good  sense  to  erase  my  name,  had  yon  carved 
it  there ! "  She  spoke  with  that  mocking  air 
so  difflctilt  for  any  less  ready  person  than 
herself  to  parry. 


"  Oh  I "  stammered  Arthur,  coloring,  "  I 
did  not  know  that  she  had  you  for  an  ad- 
viser." 

"  Ab,  Mr.  Hendall,  my  sister's  discretion 
ia  greater  than  you  snppoae.  Sie  la  too  wise 
to  have  a  confidante." 

*'  Baally — "  Arthur  began,  embarrasaed. 

"  But  I  bad  nothing  to  eonSde,"  aaid  Jo- 
anna, rather  too  eageriy.  "Hr.  Hendall 
carved  my  name  on  Pameta'a  favorite  tree, 
and—" 

"  My  child,  yoa  will  lose  your  character 
for  discretion,  if  you  indulge  in  explana- 
tions," said  Anita,  gravely,  but  still  mocking- 
ly. "Never  make  explanations—they  are 
either  unnecessary  or  tiiey  are  u!<e1e8a.  Now, 
in  this  case,  I  have  heard  already — and," 
turning  to  Arthur,  with  a  significant  look, 
not  free  from  sternness,  she  added,  "  I  could 
tell  you  the  whole  etoryl  " 

But,  before  Arthur  was  ready  with  a  re- 
ply, old  Thurston  came  hobbling  up  with  tbe 
exclamation : 

"  Wait  a  bit  there,  ef  you  please.  Miss 
J'anna  t  I'm  all  entire  'aausted  with  finding 
of  yoo.   Hiss  Pamela  have  wani  me — ^" 

"  For  what  t "  asked  Joanna,  with  a  frown, 
fflie  thought  it  bard  that  Pamela  should  al- 
ways interfere. 

"A  gentleman— "  panted  old  Thurston, 
who,  seeing  Joamia  become  impatient,  wished 
to  be  himself  the  more  deliberate. 

"A  gentleman— well?"  said  Antta. 

" — and  his  buggy  for  you  to  ride,"  con- 
cluded old  Tburston,  Btill  speaking  to  Jo- 
anna, 

"  Mk  ?  "  cried  Joanna,  with  eyes  of  aaton- 
IsbmenL  Then  with  a  look  and  tone  of  ut- 
ter blaokneas,  she  added,  "Tou  must  mean 
my  sister,  Thurston  ?  " 

"  It  is  probably  Mr.  Rofftier,"  said  Anita, 
coolly,  and  without  manifesting  the  slightest 
disposition  to  stir.    "  Let  him  wait." 

"No,  Miss  J'anna,"  said  old  Thurston, 
solemnly.  "  It's  Mr,  Basil  Redmond  have 
returned  this  morning,  and  he  is  come  with 
horse  and  buggy  to  take  you  out  this  even- 
ing." 

"  Hr.  RuEFtaer  ia  late,"  said  Anita,  stiffen, 
ing. 

Bat  Joanna  did  not  hear,  **  Then  why," 
oried  she,  excitedly,  to  old  Thurston,  **  why 
in  the  world'  did  you  not  say  so  at  once  ?  " 
Then  to  her  sister:  **0  Anita,  tbe  rery  first 
time  in  all  my  life  I  And  my  lorety  new  hat  I 
Will  these  crape-myrtles  do  for  your  hair  f 
They  are  the  only  |dnk  flowers  I  have  found ; 
and  I  must  not  keep  him  waiting,  should 
I  ?"  She  was  trembling  with  impatience  to 
be  gone ;  and  she  failed  to  remark  that  Anita 
did  not  offer  to  go  with  her. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Anita,  softly,  as  she 
took  the  flowers;  "yes;  that  will  do.  No; 
you  should  not  keep  him  waiting."  And, 
sparred  by  this  udmonition,  Joanna  ran. 

"  Ah,  but  her  j'ints  is  limber  yet,"  mut- 
tered old  Thurston  to  himself,  with  a  melan- 
choly shake  of  the  head,  as  he  walked  away. 

Anita,  leaning  against  the  mimoaa-tree, 
watched  her  siater  oat  of  sight  "  She  has  a 
child's  heart  in  a  woman's  body,"  said  she, 
slowly.  "Would  you  hear  my  story  now, 
Mr.  Hendall  f  "  Her  face  was  very  pale,  bu  t 
the  sternness  bad  disappeared. 


"  rd  rather  tell  a  story  of  my  own,"  add 
Arthur,  meaningly. 

Anita  made  a  gesture  of  reAuaL  "Idoa't 
want  to  hear  it  I  **  she  said.  *<  The  old  ladies 
— all  the  ladles  of  your  acquaintance— would 
say,  *  What  a  dreadful  giri  Aniu  Hawktsby 
is  I  *  but  I  have  gotten  this  one  good  out 
the  thing  they  call  society,  I  don't  cate  for 
what  people  say — " 

"  Nor  feel,"  interpolated  Arthur,  with  bit- 
terness, 

"  Possibly  I  And  yet — some  sort  of  heart 
I  must  have." 

"  I  wish  I  might  hear  you  say  that  ioter- 
esting  discovery  ia  due  to  me,"  said  Artbar. 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  answered  Anita,  quieUf; 
"  it  is  due  entirely  to  my  sister  Joanna.  Don't 
misinterpret  me,  Mr.  Hendall ;  I  am  not  going 
to  make  myself  ont  better  than  I  am,  if,  in- 
deed, I  can  make  myself  ont  at  all.  But  Jo- 
anna has  taken  possession  of  jast  the  mite  of 
unselfishness  that  lurks  in  my  comporitioo." 

"  You  were  not  formerly  so  fond  of  ber," 
said  Arthur,  resentfully.  "I  never  heard 
you  mention  ber  those  happy  three  montlis  I 
was  yoor  slave  at  Brookville." 

"  Don't  use  stereotyped  exprestiona,  Mr. 
Hmdall.  If  yoa  *tn  mj  slave,  It  wu  ym 
own  fault." 

"  Did  yon  know,"  nld  Arthur,  eagerly, 
"that  I  went  back  there  to  aee  yooT  Sun 
Bnfiher  led  me  to  bellere  that  yoo  vcre 
tiiere.'» 

"You  shonid  have  gone  to  Rockvilk, 
heavenly  place !   I  was  there ! " 

"Would  it  have  done  any- good fAidnr 
asked,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Not  tbe  least,"  answered  the  cruel  Ani- 
ta. "  Aunt  had  the  dyspepsia  fearfallj. 
Such  biscuits !   Yon  can't  think." 

"  They  are  not  bad  here  f  "  asked  Arthur, 
snggeatively.  Whoever  talked  to  Anita  nnit 
humor  her. 

"  No ;  and  I  have  found  a  sister,"  Bud 
she,  turning  abruptly  to  young  Hendall. 

"  The  little  Joanna  1  As  if  she  were  to  be 
compared  to  you  I "  said  Arthur,  impatientlj. 
"And  it  is  of  you  I  would  speak— " 

"She  is  not  to  be  compared  tonie,"M- 
swered  Anita,  quietly.  "  I  know  the  dilfo- 
enoe  between  us.  Bnt  It  is  of  ber— of  Ar, 
that  I  would  apeak.  I  came  here  wtlb  vj 
heart  dosed  against  her;  I  didn't  widi  to 
lore  her;  I  felt  no  need  of  her;  bnt  I  did  not 
know  my  need.  Joanna  is  rostio— an  igso- 
ranms,  if  you  will — but  she  has  a  heart.  Sbe 
knows;  for  she  has  heard  it  from  my  snt 
and  from  myself,  that,  if  I  were  not  in  ber 
way,  sAe  could  dress  as  I  dress,  and  eenM  p 
out  into  the  wicked  world  to  be  eontsmhist- 
ed— and,  Heavens!  what  ardent  aspiratioii 
after  the  pomps  and  vanities  I  And  yet  tbe 
child  loves  me — ^loves  me  for  notbing— what 
have  I  done  to  win  her,  through  all  theft 
years?  Not  one  particle  of  envy  dietarbi 
her  heart.  Since  I  have  known  Joanni  I 
have  felt  that  1,  even  I,  might  be  capable  <rf 
some  generous  impulses — some  unselfish  ac- 
tions." 

"  You  invest  her  with  your  own  atbi- 
butes,"  aaid  Arthur. 

"  Don't  be  adulatory,  don't,  I  pray  ycv" 
cried  Anita,  with  a  deprecating  gUBw. 
"  when  I  am  in  earnest." 
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"  I  hear  and  obey,"  said  Archur.  "  It 
seems  to  me  you  are  hard  to  please  of  late." 

"  Nobody  pleases  me,  now,  but  Joanna. 
Tell  me,  Mr.  Hendall,  I'm  curious  to  know, 
did  you  not  carve  her  name  on  that  tree  be- 
fore I  came  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Arthur,  with  a  sort  of 
pnaled  hope  in  his  eye» ;  he  was  thinkii^; 
of  the  oft^inoted  effect  <tf  "trifles  light  as 
air." 

"And  the  child  cat  it  oat  aJUr  I  came," 
said  Anita,  quietly. 

"  How  should  I  know  f  "  replied  Arthur, 
impatiently,  "What  signifieance  can  you 
attach  to  all  this  f  " 

"  I  leave  yon  to  inrer,"  answered  Anita, 
ooldly. 

"I  swear  to  yon!**  cried  Artiior,  "niy 
heart-" 

"I  will  bare  no  swearing,"  said  Anita; 
"it  Is  nselesa.  X  have  told  yon  OTsrand  ovev 
again  that  I  hare  no  will  of  my  own.  Ky 
annt  will  Derer  see  me  marry  a  poor  man.** 

"Andifl  were  rieh,tbeoP"  asked  Ai^ 
thnr,  bitterly. 

"  I  could  not  marry  yoa  to  please  her," 
wuwered  Anita,  gently.  "  Else,  indeed,  your 
poverty  would  have  made  no  difference  to 
me."  She  put  out  her  hand  with  a  gracious 
teodemesB  as  she  spoke.  "  Tou  have  much 
to  foi^ive,  I  know,"  she  continued,  sadly; 

and  I,  much  to  repent  of.  Nor  have  I  any 
thing  to  say  in  my  defense,  except,  only,  that 
until  of  late  I  have  never  truly  known  my> 
self,  I  think.  Selfish,  mercenary,  worldly, 
you  may  call  me,  if  yoa  like;  bat  believe 
titat  I  oanDOt  be  really  false  of  heart.  Ob, 
pray  do  not  look  to;  lb.  Raflher  la  Dom- 
ing— 

"O  Ur.  Raflher!"  cried  Anita  of  the 
world.  "Indeed,  Mr.  Heodall  baa  been  ao 
-eatertaining  I  had  forgotten  my  promise  to 
ride  with  TOO." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
A  LEU  on  or  THi  piar. 

"  O  *]fBU  I "  cried  Jouma,  as  she  came 
panting  into  the  house.  "Can  It  be  a  dream, 
or  ia  life  really  beginning  for  me  ?  And, 
oh  I  isn't  it  fortunate  that  my  aant  gave  me 
that  lovely  new  hat?  What'  shoold  I  do 
without  it  f  " 

"  Joanna,  don't  be  a  fool ! "  said  Hiss  Ba- 
ail,  aneasily.  "  See  how  hot  and  red  you've 
made  yoarself!  Try  to  acquire  repose  of 
manner,  or  yoa  will  never  be  fit  for  society." 
(Oould  this  be  'Mela  *  Joanna  asked  her- 
self, incredulously.)  "  Basil  has  come  to  ask 
you  to  ride — " 

"  Yes — I  know,"  interrupted  Joanna, 
ipeakii^  rapidly.  "  He  is  very  good,  and  I 
am  erer  so  mach—incMiUd;  and  I  do  really 
believe,  'Mela,  that  he  is  indeed  a  fUend." 

"  I  hope  you  will  endeavor  to  oondaot 
yourself  with  strict  propriety,**  continued 
Miss  Basil,  who  never  could  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  preach.  "Wear  your  hat,'  and 
brush  your  hair  off  your  forehead,  do." 

But  this  last  Joanna  had  no  intention 
of  doing.  Brush  it  off,  indeed  I  Did  not 
Anita  wear  hers  down  to  her  eyebrows  f 

**  And,  Joanna — stay  a  moment,  child,  I 


beg ! "  cried  Miaa  Basil,  ag  Joanna  was  rush- 
ing away.  "Look  in  the  second  drawer  of 
my  bureau,  under  the  yellow  box,  in  the  right- 
hand  corner,  and  take  that  black-and-red 
scarf  of  mine.  You  may  be  oat  late,  and  at 
this  season  one  needs  a  wrap  in  the  evening: 
chills  are  very  prevalent,  and  hard  to  eradi- 
cate from  the  system." 

Astonishment  deprived  Joanna  for  a  mo- 
ment of  the  power  of  expressing  her  thanks. 
What  change  bad  come  over  'Kela,  that  she 
should  voluntarily  couDtenaoce  the  pomps 
and  vanities  ?  Joanna  knew  that  black-and- 
red  tissae  scarf  well ;  it  had  been  the  admira- 
tion of  her  childish  days ;  but  never,  within 
her  recollection,  had  it  been  taken  ont  of  Its 
place  under  tiia  ydlow  bto,  in  the  right-liand 
oomer  of  the  second  drawer  of  Miss  BasU's 
bureau,  except  to  be  aired,  twice  In  the  year. 

"  0  'Mela ! "  she  said,  when  die  recov- 
ered her  speech,  "  how  good  of  yon  I  And  I 
will  be  to  oarefuL  Not  a  specie  shall  get  on 
it;  you  will  see."  And  away  ran  Joanna  up- 
stairs, two  steps  at  a  time,  to  adorn  herself 
in  the  hat  and  scarf. 

'<  Ah,  me  ! "  sighed  Miss  Basil, "  I  do  wish 
to  dn  my  daty  by  that  poor  child,  according 
to  the  station  she  must  occupy ;  but  it  would 
be  a  dreadful  thing  if  the  lore  of  finery 
tihould  blind  her  to  the  great  duties  of  life." 

Joanna,  when  she  had  attired  herself  in 
the  hat  and  scarf,  looked  a  different  creat- 
ure ;  for  between  her  gay  adorning,  and  her 
supreme  delight,  she  was  radiant. 

"  Upon  my  word,  exclaimed  old 

Miss  Hawkesby,  who  met  her  in  the  ball  up- 
stairs, "I  did  not  suppose  you  capable  of 
looking  so  well.  There  is  something  of  the 
Hawkesbys  about  you,  after  all.  You  may 
give  me  a  kiss,  child." 

Thus  eneonr^ed,  Joanna,  though  she  held 
her  aunt  in  great  aw^  Impnlaively  threw  her 
arms  around  the  oM  lady,  and  said,  In  a  pal- 
pitating whiaper : 

"  It  is  the  bat  yoa  gave  me.  What 
sAoitUIdowithontUF" 

*'  H'm,  h'm,  h'm  I  "  mumbhsd  old  Miss 
Hawkeflby,  looking  grimly  forbidding.  "  I 
b^in  to  like  you,  Joanna,  and  I'll  give  you 
good  adviee.  Enjoy  yourself  while  you  are 
young ;  for,  as  sure  as  you  live,  there'll  come 
a  time  when  you'll  find  pink  roses  do  longer 
becoming.  But  you  are  only  seventeen,  a 
fool's  age;  now,  don't  you  make  the  mistake 
of  fancying  that  young  Redmond  is  the  only 
man  in  the  world ;  for,  I  tell  you,  he  isn't 
You  wait  until  I  can  show  yon ;  which  I  will 
do,  as  soon  as  I've  settled  Anita." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Joanna,  dutifally. 
She  would  have  assented  jnst  then  to  any 
thing  Miss  Hawkesby  might  say.  Then  she 
went  dnwn-stairs,  greeted  Basil  Redmond 
with  a  flattering  cordiality,  and  was  whisked 
away  in  the  buggy  before  Sam  Butnier  drove 
np  for  Anita. 

Joanna's  delight  in  this,  her  first  invita- 
tion to  ride,  was  absolute^  without  alloy. 
Was  not  hm  hat  perfection  t  Was  not  her 
soarf  as  bright  and  gay  as  any  dtoplayed  up 
and  down  the  XUver  Road,  where  all  the 
world  of  KIddleborough  were  raising  a  dust 
tiiat  afternoon  t  And  what  did  Joanna  care 
for  the  duat  when  she  was  helping  to  raise  it  f 
Does  not  everybody  know  that  it  may  be  one 


of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  life  to  raise  a 
dust  f  And,  though  Basil  Kedmood  was  not 
Arthur  Hendall,  he  proved  that  In  his  own 
way  he  too  could  be  charming. 

"Joanna,"  said  he,  as  they  sped  along, 
with  the  ends  of  Miss  Basil's  scarf  flutter- 
ing gloriously  behind,  "  when  you  were  a  lit- 
tle child,  you  had  a  strong  belief  in  fairies; 
do  you  still  hold  to  that  happy  faith  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,  certainly,"  replied  Joanna, 
with  that  excellent  practical  sense  instilled 
by  Misa  Basil.  "  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  and 
'Meia  has  taught  me  better.  I  know,  now, 
tiiat  fiUriea  are  but  a — but  a  figmfitt  nf  the 
imagination."  The  ride  was  inspiring,  and 
Joanna  excelled  berseUl 

*'I*m  very  sorry,"  said  Redmond,  with 
dWeulty  restr^ningasmile;  "for  I  still  be- 
lieve in  Uiem." 

"Ob!"  said  Joanna,  in  donbL  "But— 
Jlgitr^iedy—^* 

Rwlmond  laughed  good-bumoredly.  "  For 
instance,"  sud  he,  "the  Fairy  Good-For- 
tnne— " 

"  Qb,  now  I  know — I  know  yoa  are  speak- 
ing fignrativelv,"  s^d  Joanna,  in  a  tone  of 
relief.   Banter  ahe  could  never  underatand. 

"If  she  were  to  bring  her  rich  gifta  to 
'Mela,  as  you  call  her  P  " 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  Joanna,  gravely, 
"  that  'Mela  would  approve  of  such — ^aeciUa- 
ti<mi."  (Had  not  'Mela  voluntarily  lent  her 
that  inestimable  scarf  t  Could  she,  then,  un- 
gratefully ignore  her  teachings  ?)  "  I  said 
something  of  the  kind  once,  and  she,  very 
properly  —  rebuked  me,"  continued  Joanna, 
with  resolute  virtue  ;  "  for  she  did  not  vrish 
me  to  become  visionary  and  discontented. 
Pamela  is  tr-tiritSy  moral  person,"  she  add- 
ed, Amestty,  "and,  therefore,  she  would 
never  encourage  idle  expectations.  There  is 
no  one  to  leave  ns  a  fortune ;  she  told  me 
so.*" 

"  She  is  wise,  doubUesa,'*  said  he.  "  She 
has  taught  you,  then,  that  money  cannot 
make  happiness ! " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  answered  Jo> 
anna,  judiciously.  "  Pamela  is  often  worried 
about  money,  and  very  careful  to  make  as 
much  of  it  as  she  can.  What  is  a  life-insur- 
ance policy  ?  "  she  asked,  auddenly.  Joanna 
remembered,  for  the  first  time,  what  Mrs. 
Carl  Tomkins  had  said  at  the  grandmamma's 
dinner-party,  and  ahe  began,  now,  vaguely  to 
connect  her  ronarks  with  the  "  Fury  Good- 
Fortone." 

Redmond  explained.  He  knew  why  Joan 
na  asked,  for  Hiss  Basil  had  consulted  him 
on  the  subject. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  quite  understand  i 
it,"  said  Joanna,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  I  think  it 
is  lovely  in  Pamela  to  try  to  lay  up  money 
for  me,  when  ahe  knows  I  would  spend  it  in 
pomps  and  vanities  —  that  is,  you  know,  I 
mean  dress ;  and  Kunela  des^ses  the  pomps 
and  vanities." 

"  And  do  you  care  so  much  for  them  f  ** 
asked  Redmond,  laughing.  He  had.  Indeed, 
no  need  to  ask,  for  he  bad  noted  the  con- 
scious air  with  which  the  hat  was  worn. 

"  Ah,  yes,**  Joanna  answered,  with  a  aigh ; 
"  I  would  like  to — to — accept  'Mela's  views ; 
but  my  sister,  now,  she  teaches  me  that  dress 
is  a  matter  of  Importance." 
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**  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Bedmmd,  quickly ; 
"  I  hare  been  anzioua  to  bear:  yonr  lister  is 
viaiUiig  yoo,  and  you  m  not  disappdnted  ia 
h«rf" 

"  J)u^f9)ojiifKlinb«r?  OIi,bn(youabonld 
see  her;  she  is  an  angel  I " 

''And  what  does  yoor  cou^  tlifnk  of 
her?" 

"Pamela?  Well,  yoo  know,  she  Is  not 
enthnaiaatio  aboat  any  thing.  She  thinks 
my  sister  encourages  vaQity.  But  you  don't 
know  how  good  she  is — Anita,  I  mean — nor 
how  much  pains  she  takes  with  me.  Don't 
yon  see  that  I  am  improved  in  all  my 
wayst" 

"I  don't  know,  Joanna,"  said  Redmond, 
with  a  kindly  smile.  "I  liked  yon  well 
•DOugh  as  I  found  you." 

Joanna  looked  a  little  orestfallen. 

"  Ob,"  said  she,  "  Pamela  took  great  pains 
with  me — I  don't  mean  to  be  ungrateful — bat 
we  have  lived  vmmurtd  here,  and  Anita  has 
seen  the  world,  which  makes  a  difference," 

*'  It  does,  indeed,"  said  Redmond,  briefly. 

"Ah,  seel  There  she  is  nowl"  cried 
Joanna,  suddenly.  "  There  !s  Anita !  Look 
—look  I  she  passes  us  now,  in  that  white 
dress  I" 

And  Antta,  as  she  passed,  bowed  and 
kissed  her  band,  while  Joanna  tamed  and 
gased  after  her  eagerly.  When  she  looked 
at  Redmond  again,  she  was  surprised  and 
mortified  to  see  that  he  was  very  grave. 

"  Have  I— ^Te  I— done  any  thing  im- 
proper T  "  she  summered.  "  But  it  Is  only 
that  she  is  alt  the  world  to  me." 

"  That  Is  well,"  answered  Redmond,  and 
smiled. 

"  If  yon  kpew  her,  you  wonld  under- 
stand," said  J&anoa,  mnob  encouraged.  "And 
you  shall  see  her  when  she  comes  back  from 
her  drive." 

But  Anita  did  not  return  to  Baailwood 
that  night.  Soon  ai^er  Redmond  and  Joanna 
arrived,  Aleok  Griswold  came  in  with  a 
tiristed  strip  of  paper  that  he  said  a  lady 
had  thrown  him  from  a  buj^y,  and  asked 
him  to  bring  to  Hiss  Rawkesby ;  and  Hiss 
Hawkedby,  going  in  to  the  light,  read  that 
Anita  had  gone  to  spend  fhe  night  with  Hiss 
Raffoer. 

*'  I  would  give  something  to  ondenttand 
the  working  of  that  young  woman's  mind  I " 
said  Hiss  Hawkesby,  as  she  threw  down  the 
scrap  of  paper.  "Anita  never  knows,  two 
hours  at  a  time,  what  she  Is  going  to  do. 
But  this  oomfort  is  mine,  she  is  just  as  great 
a  pnzde  to  herself  as  she  is  to  me.  I  know 
she  oan't  ei^oy  herself  with  the  Rufibers, 
where  they  are  oontlnually  sh>8h-ing  people 
for  fear  talking  will  disturb  Hra.  Sta^ld. 
They  are  enough  to  kill  her.  I  wish  Anita 
may  have  a,  stupid  time  —  d<aiH  you,  Mr. 
Hendall  ?  " 

Arthur  had  a  way  of  responding  with 
alacrity  to  any  notice  from  old  Hiss  Hawkes. 
by.  He  had  been  sitting  in  the  shadow, 
maintaining  a  woe-begone  silence,  but  he 
roused  himself  now,  and  made  an  effort  to 
be  entertaining ;  and  the  evening  passed  off 
much  to  Hiss  Hawkeaby's  satisfnction.  She 
disagreed  with  Mrs.  Basil,  she  oontradicted 
'  ICss  Basil,  she  snubbed  young  Redmond,  and 
ilie  eoconn^ed  Arthur  in  little  impertioeooes 


about  Sam ;  and  when  she  went  to  bed  she 
was  in  high  good-humor  with  all  the  world. 

It  would  have  greatly  enhanced  the  old 
lady's  eqjoyment  oould  she  hare  known  how 
bored  AniU  was;  but  if  she  herself  had  been 
present,  she  could  not  hare  dlscorered  the 
true  smtiments  of  that  accomplished  little 
actress.  Anita  laughed  sweetly  at  the  tedious 
jokes  Hiss  Builher  made  Sam  repeat;  she 
listened  with  an  air  of  interest  to  the  endless 
details  Hrs.  Ruffiter  had  gathered  about  the 
people  of  Hiddleborough ;  she  heard  with 
aympatbiKing  concern  all  Hrs.  Stargold  had 
to  say  about  her  symptoms ;  while  she  fought 
mosquitoes  and  sipped  iced  tea  on  the  veran- 
da, and  heartily  wished  herself  away. 

It  was  worse  the  next  morning,  when 
everybody  stepped  abont  on  tiptoe,  and  spoke 
in  whispers,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  invalid, 
who  was  in  one  of  her  dejected  moods,  and 
disposed  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  all  things 
mundane.  The  burden  of  her  lament  now 
was,  that  she  must  die  before  the  urn  of  her 
life  could  be  accomplished.  Anita  wondered 
what  the  aim  of  her  life  oonld  be. 

Although  the  old  lady  waa  served  with 
offldons  alacrity.  It  oonld  not  escape  Anlta^s 
penetration  that  the  whole  household  were 
pining  for  release.  Sam  yawned,  and  com* 
plained  ^at  the  silence  made  him  sleqty ; 
Hiss  Rufflier,  in  a  subdued  voice,  described 
tbe  kind  of  mourning  she  should  wear  if  ever 
she  were  called  upon  to  put  it  on ;  and  Mrs. 
Bnflher,  in  a  sibilant  whisper,  stated  coofl- 
dentially  that  tbe  prolonged  confinement  tried 
her  nerres. 

*'  So,  Hiss  Anita,  if  you  won't  mind  my 
running  away,  I  need  a  new  belt-buckle,  and 
I'll  just  walk  in  to  Lebrun's.  I  must  have 
out -door  exercise."  Lebrun's  waa  always 
attractive  to  Hra,  Ruffher  on  account  of  tbe 
gossip  to  be  gathered  there. 

UiBB  Anita  did  not  "  mind  "  at  all ;  and 
Hrs.  Rufflier,  in  defiance  of  her  daughter's 
remonstrances  that  it  was  too  warm  for  walk- 
ing, started  off  armed  against  the  heat  with 
parasol  and  fan. 

Sam  then  disappeared  to  indulge  his  pro- 
pensity to  sleep ;  and  Hiss  Ruflher,  like  a  de- 
voted sister,  availed  herself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  promote  his  interests  with  Uie  fair 
Anita.  If  Anita  was  to  be  won,  surely  she 
oould  do  it,  and  Hiss  Ruffber  does  not  under- 
stand to  Uils  day  how  she  fkiled ;  the  girl 
listened  with  so  charming  an  air  of  bashful 
interest  while  Sam*s  domestio  virtues,  his 
social  tastes,  his  methodical  habits,  his  lively 
humor,  were  under  disous^oo. 

But  Anita,  In  ealoulating  the  good  she 
had  gotten  out  of  somety,  might  have  in- 
eluded  the  enviable  power  she  had  acquired 
of  enduring  boredom  with  unruffled  calm — a 
calm  that  waa  the  result  of  extracting  amuse- 
ment secretly  out  of  the  unguarded  revela- 
tions of  human  nature.  She  looked  so  in- 
nocent, and  sweet,  and  tnnoxtou*,  while  she 
sat  there,  convinced  in  her  own  mind  that  it 
was  her  duty — and  her  pleasure  no  lei^^— to 
give  Sam  Ruffaer's  vanity  a  lesson.  Indeed, 
giving  useful  lessons  of  this  kind  was  the 
only  good  Miss  Anita  could  charge  herself 
with  in  her  course  through  life.  And  Hiss 
Rnfiher,  with  no  suspicion  of  tbe  leaven  of 
malice  that  possessed  this  gracious  blond 


beauty,  waxed  so  eloquent  In  whispen  thit 
at  last  old  His.  Statgold  eaned  oat  qncn- 
lously,  from  her  room  across  the  pas8^e: 

"  Why  can't  you  speak  outT  Wbtt  ue 
yon  plotting,  Jane  t " 

But  Jane  had  too  much  diplomaoy  to  con* 
fess  in  open  terms  what  it  was  she  was  plot, 
ting.  She  was  sitting  by  the  window,  and 
she  rejoiced  greatly  to  see  Basil  Bedmond 
coming  in,  for  his  visit  would  divert  Un.. 
Staigold's  attention. 

"  Dear  Consin  Elizabeth,"  $he  cried, "  L 
see  Mr.  Redmond  coming.  You  will  be  glad 
to  see  him,  I  know ;  I  will  admit  htm  mj. 
self." 

Anita  started  up;  but,  before  she  could 
effect  her  escape,  Hiss  RuSner  had  nsbered 
Redmond  into  the  room,  with  tbe  brief  in- 
troduction, "Mr.  Redmond,  Hiss  Hawkes- 
by," and  left  them  tc^ther,  in  order  to  at- 
tend upon  Hrs.  Stargold. 

Each  bowed  low  at  the  introduction ;  «lieft 
they  looked  up,  Hiss  Rufiner  was  gone.  Af- 
ter one  quick  glance,  Bedmond  stood  still  is 
his  place,  with  his  eyes  cost  down,  in  mmn- 
takable  embarrassment. 

"Hare  we  ever  mat  before?"  sskal 
Anita,  In  her  moofclng  tones.  If  she  was  as. 
barrassed,  she  gave  no  sign. 

"That  is  for  yon  to  decide,"  s^  Bed> 
mood,  quiokly;  raising  his  eyes. 

"  I  hare  some  faint  recolleetion  of  se- 
quaintanoe  in  a  prerions  state  of  existence," 
said  Anita,  folding  her  hands  with  a  dreamy 
air. 

Basil  Redmond  advanced  a  step,  a*  if 
about  to  speak  ;  but  just  tb«i  Hiss  BnffiMt 
returned  and  said  that  Mrs.  Staigidd  wonU 
see  him  immediately. 

"  And,  Hiss  Anita,"  said  she,  as  slie  led 
Redmond  away,  "  I  hare  a  note  to  write  for 
Cousin  £Iiuibetli ;  will  you  amuse  yonridl 
with  a  book  ?  " 

Anita  assented  graciously;  butwastlui 
tbe  same  girl,  that  sank  trembling  Into  t 
ohair,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  Oi 
moment  she  was  left  alone  ? 

"  Unhappy  that  I  am ! "  she  said,  bitter- 
ly. "  My  fate  pursues  me  1  I  was  doomed 
to  meet  that  man  again,  I  oame  away  fmt 
Basilwood  last  night;  I  endured  a  foeiai 
martyrdom  here  in  order  to  escape  him;  ssd 
lol  here  be  Is  I  Did  he  expect  to  see  me! 
Did  he  come  to  meet  me  t  How  brsrely  we 
met  as  strangers  I"  And  Anita  landed 
softly  to  herself.  "Well,  it  is  three  ysui 
since  we  parted ;  why  not  t  *' 

And  then  Anita  lapsed  into  a  reverie; 
and  "merely  by  a  thought's  expaosfam" 
found  herself  in  a  long,  shaded  walk  she  <nB 
remembered,  fragrant  with  oleander-blos- 
soms, and  swept  by  the  breexe  from  the  set. 
By  sunlight,  by  moonlight,  by  starlight,  tbe 
knew  that  walk  in  all  its  aspects;  once  liit 
had  taken  shelter  there  from  a  shower. 

"  Ab,  we  staid  too  late  in  Galveston,"  she 
sighed.  "  We  should  have  left,  my  aanl  ud 
I,  before  the  oleanders  began  to  bloom.  Bat 
it  was  her  fault  that  we  Staid.  How  aogry  sbc 
will  be  now  I " 

What  was  it  AniU  heard  that  recalled 
her  suddenly?  Did  she  dream?  or  did  old 
Hrs.  Staigold  really  say  something  about 
wishing  her  wealth  to  go  to  a  Hendsll? 
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**  She  meaos  Arthur  !  "  thought  Auita ; 
and  I  refused  him  yesterday.   If  I  had  onlj 
waited  I  might  have  had  the  opportanitv  of 
rtfusing  his  wealth  also." 

Then  she  heard  a  door  closed  with  deoi- 
sion,  and  immediatel;  afterward  a  bell  rang 
londlj.  It  was  tlie  hall-door  bell  that  rang, 
and  ataoding  in  the  open  ball  was  Mrp.  Ba- 
sil, with  b«  chin  in  the  air,  and  a  look  of 
triomph  on  her  ftee. 

"Oh,  good-morning  1**  said  Ults  Rnfher 
to  ber  as  sbe  came  down-stairs.  **  I  didn't 
imagine  it  was  you.  Mother  is  gone  shop- 
ping, and  Cousin  Eiinbetb  ts  very  particular- 
ly Migaged;  but  come  in." 

Hiss  BuflTber  Iiad  l>een  Mrs.  Bi^'s  guest 
mie  whole  sammer,  jet  no  warmer  welcome 
tban  this  did  she  ever  gire  her. 

"  It  is  of  no  moment,"  said  Hrs.  Basil, 
cheerfully.  "A  call  is  out  of  place  these 
warn  mornings,  I  know ;  but  I  rode  with 
Arthur  to  the  station — he  is  called  away  sud- 
denly OQ  some  business  connected  with  that 
unfortunate  road" — (Anita  laughed  to  her- 
self at  the  supreme  good  faith  with  which 
Hrs.  Basil  made  this  announcement  —  the 
knew  better)— "and  at  Hiss  Hawkesby's  re- 
quext  I  came  by  to  take  Hias  Anita  home 
with  me  *' — and  here  Mrs.  Basil  gave  a  bitnd 
in  absent  fashion  to  Anita — "  in  my  poor 
carriage." 

By  this  token  Anita  knew  tliat  Mrs.  Basil 
too  must  have  overheard  Mrs.  Stargold's 
words ;  when  had  she  ever  called  her  lieloDg- 
ings  *'  poor  "  l>efore  f 

**Ofa,  I  protest  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Buff-' 
ner;  ud,  "^Ob,  tbank  70a;  bat  I  mnst  go,  I 
think,**  add  Antta,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get 
aiwnjr ;  whereupon  an  animated  contest  en- 
mtedt  in  the  midst  of  wbiob  Mrs.  Bnfltaer  en- 
tered, breatiilesB  and  fanning. 

**  Oh,  myl  so  warm  I  so  dostyl  so  tiredl 
—Why,  good-moroiDg,  Cousin  Bowena.  Fre 
been  to  Lebmn's ;  shouldn't  hare  been  back 
this  hour,  bat  Mrs.  Carl  Tomkins  was  with 
the  Jordanes  in  their  carriage,  and  they 
brought  me  home. — IVe  bought  my  belt- 
bockle,  Jane ;  bow  do  you  like  it  f  A  Cupid 
on  a  rose-bud ;  sweet,  isn't  it  ?  "  . 

"  It*8  horrid,  perfectly  horrid  I "  said  Miss 
Koffber,  remorselessly.  *'  Why  vUl  you  buy 
snob  odious  things,  mother  ?  "  « 
"  WeU,  now,  1  don't  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Ruffber,  good-naturedly,  holding  the  purchase 
off  at  arm's  length  for  unprejudiced  iospeo- 
tion.  **  I  call  that  ehatU.  There  were  other 
styles  ;  but  I  couldn't  give  my  mind  to  them 
clearly,  for  that  queer  Miss  Crane  was  trying 
to  explain  a  curious  risioii  she  had  about  us 
ali." 

("After  my  tragedy  of  *The  Secret  of 
the  Oleander-Walk,*  comes  the  farce  of  *  The 
HiUiner  dreamed  a  Dream,*  **  thought  Anita ; 
bat  she  looked  as  innocent  as  a  fUr,  white 

Mrs.  Basil  smiled  with  dignified  superi- 
ority, as  thongb  sAe  bad  never  t>e«n  Imposed 
upon  by  Lydia  Crane.  Miss  Ballher  saw  the 
■mUe,  and  said,  lofUly; 

**  She  wished  to  tell  me  sometbli^  of  the 
*  kind,  bat  I  checked  ber." 

**  Certainly,  my  dear  Jane,*'  said  Mrs.  Ba- 
•■U,  approvingly.  The  poor  creature  Is  in- 
xanfl  on  the  subject  of  *  visions.' " 


"  But  this  really  was  so  singular,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Buffher,  unabashed.  "  It  actual- 
ly amounted  to  a  prediction  of  fortune ;  and, 
though  I  can't  myself  state  it  dlsUnctly,  It 
seemed  to  show  that  Bufflaer  is  a  very  Inoky 
name,  because  it  takes  serat  letters  to  spell 
it'" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Rnfiher,"  said  Mrs.  Basil, 
with  an  indulgent  smile,  "If  there  is  any 
thing  in  the  namber  of  letters  that  compose 
a  name,  Hendall  is  as  good  as  Rnfflier.— Pray, 
Jane,"  she  added,  rising,  "  give  my  love  to 
Cousin  EUiabeth ;  I  would  not  Intermpt  her 
on  any  aoeonnt."  It  was  seldom  that  she 
was  permitted  to  see  ber  eooidn,  but  this  was 
DO  longer  a  grieranee.— "  Miss  Anita,  I  am 
at  yoor  serrloe.** 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Anita ;  and,  after 
what  seemed  to  her  an  endless  five  minutes 
of  adieux,  she  was  at  last  in  the  carriage  with 
Mrs.  Ba^,  and  drtving  away. 


BASIL'S  FAITH. 

A  8T0BT  IN  THBSB  OHAPTSBS. 

Br  TBI  ADTHOa  OV  "bITTXR  rBOIT." 

iF*im  Advttnut-Bhagtt.) 

CHAPTER  n. 

Thz  battle  that  Mr.  Bradley  fought  on  the 
1st  day  of  September,  1878,  was  not  fou^t 
in  the  open  country  in  the  sight  of  men — it 
was  fbi^t  in  the  recesses,  wheresoerer  Ibey 
have  local  hsbitation,  of  his  own  eonselcoice 
— BO,  as  far  as  the  outside  world  was  con- 
eemed,  there  would  be  no  shont  of  victory 
and  no  shame  of  defeat ;  but  none-  the  lets 
in  that  same  oonsdenee  of  his  would  be  felt 
the  silent  thrill  of  moral  trinnqth,  or  tiie  chill 
sense  of  shamefol  dlsoomflture.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's battle,  the  one  battle  of  his  life,  ended 
in  defeat. 

The  more  he  reflected  upon  all  he  knew 
of  Mrs.  Miibum's  character ;  the  more  he 
pondered  on  the  modest,  blameless  tenor  of 
her  life  since  she  had  resided  under  his  roof 
— the  more  improbable  appeared  the  charges 
alleged  against  her  by  a  wicked  and  vicious 
husband,  and  consequently  the  greater  the 
justice  and  duty  of  affording  her  an  asylum 
in  bis  family.  But  against  this  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  duty  was  arrayed  the  strong  feeling 
of  expedteucy — it  was  decidedly  expedient 
that  she  should  go.  Mrs.  Bradley  had  so 
ruled  it,  and  society  supported  Hrs,  Bradley ; 
could  he  be  fairly  called  upon  to  draw  the 
sword  against  his  wife  and  society  in  com- 
bination *  Then,  again,  on  rdigions  grounds, 
and  Hr.  Bradley  was  not  a  man  to  ignore  re- 
ligion in  its  relations  to  secular  conduct,  the 
course  of  action  was  -wvcj  fttrly  dear.  Hr. 
Bradley's  thedogy  was  mainly  of  a  pruden- 
tial nature ;  the  grand  precedents  of  a  defi- 
ance of  the  worid  for  the  sake  of  duty  and 
jutice  did  not  ajqwar  in  his  niind  pertinent 
to  the  subject  in  detwte,  but  it  did  anwar 
that  the  right  oi  a  wUb  to  seteet  the  inmates 
of  her  house  was  very  ooneludTcly  estab- 
lished by  the  precedent  of  Abrabain  and  Ho- 
gar.  Besides  all  this,  he  might  chance  to  be 
wrong  and  Hrs.  Bradley  right  in  her  estimate 


of  facts,  [n  which  case  the  expulsion  of  Hrs. 
Milbum  would  become  a  positive  duty  to 
themselves,  their  son,  and  society ;  and  then, 
after  all,  putting  it  at  the  worst,  be  would  re- 
nuUn  passive,  the  error  of  action,  if  error  it 
were,  would  rest  on  Mrs.  Bradley's  shoulders, 
not  on  his.  So  Mr.  Bradley  gave  up  the 
fight,  struck  his  flag,  and  surrendered  to  ex- 
pedieoey,  and  he  bud  the  flattering  unction 
of  sopUstlcal  extenuation  tbiek  upon  his 
soni,  but  none  the  less  in  hie  heart  ^  hearts 
^d  he  feel  that  Hrs.  Milbum  was  Innocent; 
and  that  he,  John  Bradley,  Esquire,  with 
moneys,  divers  and  sundry,  at  due  interest  in 
safe  and  prudent  investments,  with  all  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  the  worid — ^nay,  with 
the  positive  approval  of  the  world  in  the  act 
he  was  ationt  to  permit-— was  nothing  better 
than  a  mere  cowardly,  contemptible  being, 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  man. 

Mrs.  Bradley's  battle,  on  the  other  hand, 
'might  be  called  a  victory;  it  was  splendid 
and  Boul-stirring  in  all  the  attributes  of  tri- 
umph— splendid  In  self-confidence,  splendid 
in  the  conviction  of  a  righteous  canse.  Alas  1 
this  conviction  was  only  built  upon  preju- 
dice, anxiety  on  behalf  of  Basil,  fear  of  the 
world,  and  that  womanly  power  which  lias 
not  been  entirely  denied  to  men,  of  convert- 
ing false  inferences  into  absolute  facts.  Dr. 
Mauley's  friendly  words  of  caution  were  clear 
proofs  of  tills  woman's  guilt — clear  proofs  of 
the  Just  condemnation  of  society — could  any 
thing  more  be  required  F  What  I  a  woman  of 
this  character  an  inmate  of  her  house  ?  ob, 
dire  infection,  beyond  all  power  of  disin- 
flsotants  I  A  woman  of  this  character  bold- 
ii^  daUy  Intercourse  witii  faw  sm,  striTing 
insidiously,  no  doubt,  to  Ingratiate  herself 
with  a  young  man  of  total  inexperience  In 
the  wiles  of  women — a  young  man  endowed 
with  a  generous  and  even  a  Qulxotio  soul  I 
So,  the  inference  being  accepted  as  an  Incon- 
trovertible fact,  tiie  consequences  of  the  fact 
accumulated  with  frightful  rapidity.  Hrs. 
Bradley  was  almost  panic-strioken  with  visiODS 
of  the  terrible  dangers,  moral  and  otherwise, 
that  beset  her  son.  Thank  Beaven,  the  wom- 
an was  to  leave  that  very  evening  I  Mr. 
Bradley  had  faitlifuUy  promised  her  that 
mneh  ;  and  she,  on  her  part,  had  promised  a 
scant  and  grudging  courtesy  to  Mrs.  Milburn 
for  the  few  hours  she  was  to  remain  in  the 
house. 

Tbas  it  was  throughout  that  day  with 
husband  and  wife;  nevertheless,  both  in  Mr. 
Bradley's  shameftal  defeat  and  Mrs.  Bradley's 
delusive  vletory,  lay  the  seeds  of  a  bittw  re. 
pentance. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Bradley  were  to  spend  a  friendly  evening 
with  tiieir  neighbors  the  Sharps ;  they  were 
about  to  start,  when  the  maid,  a  young  glri 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  on  Mrs. 
Mbum,  altered  the  room  witii  a  request 
from  that  lady  that  she  mi{^t  be  permitted 
to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Iwfore  they  left 
for  the  evening. 

"  I'll  rhig  for  yon,  Jane,"  si^  Hrs.  Brad- 
ley ;  and  Jane  left  the  room.  **  I  suppose  we 
must  see  ber  t" 

"  Ton  may,  Haria ;  1  Wf  /  " 

**  Tou  needn't  speak  «itb  such  empharis, 
Mr.  Bradley ;  I  realty  think  It  would  be  kind. 
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I  don't  wut  to  Appear  banh  vhile  she  re- 
mains here." 

"Nol  Hang  it.  Maria,"  replied  tfr.  Brad- 
ley, with  iDoreased  emphaaia,  **  I  miMf  be 
spared  thia.  I  oan't  &ce  her,  and  that's  the 
troth  of  it." 

"NoDsensel" 

"  If  I  beUered  In  Dr.  Hanley's  opinion, 
Pd  see  her  at  onoe;  bat  I  don't  believe  iu  it 
The  more  I  think  the  matter  orer,  the  more 
oooTinoed  un  I  of  hsr  inoocenoe." 

"  Uarveloas  inoredalit;  I " 

*'  Be  that  as  it  may,  with  thia  faith  atroog 
in  me,  I  have  agreed  to  faer  beiog  sent  away, 
hnowing  full  well  that  this  act  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  meua  oar  eondemnalion — that's 
why  I  oan't  see  her.  I  shall  be  in  my  study, 
engaged  there ;  mind,  she's  not  to  come  to 
me.   I  shall  be  ready  when  you  are  ready." 

Ur.  Bradley  left  the  room.  There  was  a 
certain  point  in  minor  matters  at  which  be 
was  capable  of  becoming  doggedly  obstinate, 
and  Mrs.  Bradley  felt  that  that  point  had  been 
reached. 

Clara  HUburn  had  uerred  hersdf  to  make 
one  last  appeal  for  mercy — nerved  herself  to 
eneoanter  once  more  the  emel  words  of  Mrs. 
Bradley ;  she  had  omsbed  down  with  violent 
effort  the  pride  of  her  heart  which  was  coun- 
seling her  with  fierce  eonnsel  to  set  Mrs. 
Bradley  at  defiance,  and  repay  scorn  vidi 
scorn.  A  dangerous  guide,  uid  she  knew  it; 
she  saw  clearly  whither  sooh  counsel  tended, 
and  she  shuddered  at  tiie  terrible  sight.  Nay, 
nay :  humility  must  be  her  friend — long-sof- 
fsnng  endurance  must  be  her  counselor; 
surely  her  last  earnest  prayer  Tor  countenance 
and  support  would  be  crowned  with  success  I 

She  entered  the  room  with  beating  heart 
and  trembling  steps.  Mrs,  Bradley's  manner 
was  sadly  cold  and  distant.  Oould  there  be 
any  hope  f 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Milbam,  we  are  about  to 
start,  but  at  your  request  I  have  remained  to 
see  yon." 

"But— Mr.  Bradley  f"  she  asked,  eagerly. 
"  He  declines  seeing  you  again." 
"  At  last  be  has  come  to  believe  in  those 
lies !  " 

"  I  don*t  say  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Bradley, 
evasively ;  "  you  leave  as  simply  becaase  Dr. 
Manley  advises  it." 

"  I  feel  t  most  have  been  a  great  burden 
to  you,"  urged  Clara ;  "  but  If  you  could  only 
know  die  value  of  your  support  to  mo— every 
word,  every  act,  acqoired  a  tenf<dd  ilgntfi- 
cance— mere  trifles  to  an  ordinary  guest  stood 
to  me  as  vouchers  of  faith  and  confidence." 
And  then,  in  tones  of  great  Tehemence:  "  I 
swear  to  you,  Fm  innocent  I  Oh,  bear  with 
me  a  little  longe^-don't  send  me  away  until 
after  that  trial—" 

"Really,  Mrs.  Milbum,  I  am  not  aocn3> 
tomed  to  this  excitement." 

"  O  Mrs,  Bradley,  do  give  me  one  word 
of  kindness  1  I'm  too  weak  to  battle  it  out 
and  defy  the  world  without  some  support. 
Oh,  for  one  blessed  word  of  confidence  t  If 
yoa  could  only  realise  the  fearful  position  in 
which  I  stand — cast  out  of  the  pale  of  respec- 
tability ;  no  protection,  no  safeguard ;  the 
lost  friends  shunning  me  as  a  vile  thing ; 
nothing  to  hope  from  respectable  persona  bat 
contempt  and  seom  I " 


Mrs.  Bradley  endeavored  to  change  ttie  is- 
sue. 

"Tou  do  me  great  ii^nstice,"  she  ob- 
served ;  **  I  have  never  deeiuaed  or  scorned 
you.  I  trust  I  never  despise  or  scorn  any 
one ;  really,  if  you  keep  talking  in  this  ex- 
aggerated strain,  my  palpitationa  will  come 
on,  I  know  they  will;  try  to  be  calmer,  pray." 

Calm  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  struggle — 
oh,  bitter  mockery  I — with  one  last,  despair- 
ing effort,  Clara  threw  herself  at  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley's feet. 

"  Say  yoa  believe  me  guilty ;  say  you  be- 
lieve— knowing  me  as  you  do — that  those, 
monstrous  stories  are  credible,  and  I  will  not 
utter  another  word  of  importunity.  0  Mrs. 
Bradley,  you  cannot  say  so — you  cannot  say 
so !  have  mercy  and  patience,  then,  for  a  lit- 
tle longer  I "  and  she  clung  to  Mrs.  Bradley 
with  fervent  grasp. 

Ere  this,  Mrs,  Bradley  had  never  beheld 
human  nature  in  its  phase  of  poaeion  and 
despair ;  the  dark  storms  of  life  had  never 
clouded  her  soDny  existence ;  she  did  really 
feel  very  oncomfortable,  and  rather  alarmed. 
In  a  weak,  sentimental  manner,  she  was  deep- 
ly morod  by  Clara's  apps^;  not  by  its  jus- 
tice, bat  by  her  own  uneasiness  of  sooL  At 
this  critical  moment,  however,  the  balance 
was  thrown  into  the  adverse  scale  by  the  re- 
turn of  Martha, 

Martha's  presence  completely  restored 
Mn.  Bradley's  moral  force, 

"  Here's  Martha,  Mrs.  Milbuni ;  we  must 
hear  what  she's  done." 

Clara  started  to  her  f^et ;  she  felt  that 
the  presence  of  that  woman  sealed  her  doom. 

"  Well,  Martha,  you've  had  a  long  day  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Bradley,  Iwbkly. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  YouVe  arranged  with  yoar  sister  about 
Mrs.  Milbam  ?  " 

"  Sister  sends  her  respectful  duty  to  you 
and  master — there's  few  things  she  wouldn't 
do  on  her  knees  If  yon  asked  her — but — " 
and  Martha  hesitated  significantly  —  "her 
apartments  are  engaged." 

The  color  fleir  into  Clara's  faoe,  bat  with 
resolute  e&brt  she  held  her  peace. 

"  Then  what  bare  you  done,  Martha  ?  " 

"  Me  and  sister  trui^wd  about  all  day ;  at 
last  we  foond  just  the  very  place,  six  doors 
lower  down — ^Mrs.  Jenkins." 

"Tonr  sister  knows  Mrs.  Jenkins  t"  in- 
qtrired  Mrs.  Bradley. 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am;  goes  to  the  same  chap- 
eU^f  any  thing  she's  more  prayerful  than 
sister — bnt  is  just  now  rather  short  in  rent 
and  rates." 

"Ton've  token  Mrs.  Jraklns's  drawing- 
room?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  by  the  week." 

"  Mrs.  Milbum  will  go  to  town  directly 
oar  brougham  retarns,"  said  Mrs.  Bradley, 
with  decision.  "  You  needn't  wait,  Martha ; 
Pm  sure  you  must  be  tired." 

Martha  left  the  room,  rejoicing  in  her 
own  mind  that  she  had  prevented  Mrs.  Mil- 
burn  from  disgracing  her  sister's  house. 

"  0  Mrs.  Bradley  t  is  there  no  hope?  must 
I  leave  this  house  f  "  ' 

But  Clara  felt  there  was  no  hope;  her 
voice  had  lost  its  force,  and  Mrs.  Bradley  was 
no  longer  alarmed  or  disturbed. 


"  Every  thing  is  arranged,  Mrs.  Ulbsta. 
I  wish  you  could  have  gone  to  Mrs.  Jdm- 
Bon's,  but — " 

"  I  am  evidently  not  fit  to  go  there,"  re- 
plied Clara,  reproachfully ;  her  manner  wu 
fast  changing  under  the  influence  of  ds. 
spair. 

"Don't  blame  me,  Mrs.  Kilbnni.  Ton 
see  your  conduct  has  closed  nearly  ever;  n- 
spectable  house  against  you — " 

.  "  Those  lies  have.  You  don't  beliere 
them,  but  you  fear  them." 

Mrs.  Bradley  felt  the  necessity  of  an  qb. 
compromising  vindication  of  her  own  con- 
duct 

"  If  yoa  will  force  me  to  speak  ont,  I  do 
believe  you  are  not  a  fit  person  to  renudn  in 
this  house." 

"Eaoagh,  Mrs.  Bradley,"  replied  Ckn, 
with  bitter  emphasis  ;  "  I  am  not  a  fit  pertn 
to  remain  here.  I  will  detain  yoa  no  longa. 
Oood-evening."  And  she  tamed  from  Xn. 
Bradley  with  proud  gesture. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Milbum,  really  !  Oh,  veil, 
good-evening!  I  wish  you  well."  And  Htl 
Bradley  left  the  room. 

C!lu&  MUbara  flung  herself  upon  the  so- 
fa. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley's  brongbam  dnm 
away.  It  was  all  over ;  the  lies  had  won  the 
victory;  the  last  stronghold  was  stonKiL 
She  was  oast  out  to  fight  the  hard  fight  to 
the  end  with  ber  own  weak  hands. 

"0  meroiftil  Heaven!"  she  cried,  "cu 
it  be  permitted?  What  I  left  to  atand  alone  1 
— ^left  to  face  the  world's  contempt  witbout 
the  faith  of  one  single  soul  to  cast  a  rsy  of 
help  and  confidence  on  my  fuling  heirtt 
Alone,  circled  with  scorn !  0  dreary  hourt 
— dreary  days  !  No  love  to  cling  to  for  lop- 
port;  not  even  that  baby-face— that  fiec 
pare  as  an  angel's — that  face  holy  with  inno- 
cence— that  guardian  angel  of  a  motker'l 
heart!  0  devilish  iniquity  to  drag  ber 
from  my  arms !  Her  weakness,  my  Btren(;th; 
her  feebleness,  my  fortitude ;  her  smile, 
consolation  !  No :  ahme  now— oraHlemoed!" 

Captain  Setoo  stole  In  eaatiously  by  fii* 
window  entrance. 

"  Clara,"  he  whispered. 

She  started  up. 

"  You  here ! "  she  exolnimed,  with  indif- 
lyktion.  "  I  told  yon  I  would  not  mc  jca 
again  I" 

"  It  shall  be  for  the  last  time  1 " 

"I  say,  no!" 

"  I  wIU— I  must  speak  I "  he  answeicd. 

"  I  will  not  hear  yon  I"  She  wMt  le» 
ard  the  door,  but  he  barred  ber  pragreHi 
"Let  me  go,  Captain  Baton  I"  She  dtt* 
back  from  him  toward  the  fireplace.  "Thb 
is  shamefuL  If  yon  compel  me,  PU  riag  ibe 
bell  for  the  servant  to  show  you  out" 

"  One  moment,  for  Heaven's  sake ! "  b* 
exclaimed. 

"  Is  your  love  for  me,"  she  asked,  will 
indignation,  '^o  merciless  that  you  can  coo- 
promise  me  in  this  reckless  way  *  " 

"No  danger  is  incurred,  Clara.  I  »» 
free  to  come  in  and  oat  of  this  house  ai  I 
like  Oh,  bear  with  me  now  I  H  shsU  be  the 
last  time." 

*'  Speak,  then,  for  the  last  time." 

"  You  were  forced  into  that  wicked  l&a^ 
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*'  You  were  engaged  to  me  f  " 
"I  was." 

"He  has  cast  you  off— driren  yoa  from 
'  society— traduced  your  character ! " 

"Why  these  facts she  asked,  Impa. 

tienllj. 

"  Because  they  prove  that  the  bond  i3 
broken  between  you ;  they  prove  the  great- 
ness of  the  wrong— the  misery  and  the  sor- 
row. Ton  are  alone,  cast  oat.  I  pray  you 
to  let  me  share  that  misery  and  that  sor- 
row." 

"No — forever  no  I"  she  replied,  with  in- 
tense decision. 

"  Do  I  aalc  for  smiles  ?  I  oome  now  when 
the  shadow  is  deepest,  I  prize  tears  more 
th&n  emiles.  Hy  iore  is  not  for  sunshine. 
Ku-k  what  I  will  do.  I  will  give  all  I  pos- 
sess, and  give  it  gladly.  I  will  throw  up  my 
oommlssion.  I  will  break  with  society ;  that 
society  whioh  baa  treated  yoa  with  such 
be&rtless  craelty.  I  will  bear  you  away  from 
all  this  misery;  happiness  in  a  new  land  I  " 

**  Shame  I "  she  exclaimed,  scomfally. 

"  Shame  here,  which  cannot  be  averted. 
Oin  I— ean  any  one— save  you  from  thia  mis- 
ery here  in  England  ?  But  abroad,  unknown, 
we  are  free ;  a  new  land,  a  new  life :  that  life 
whiah  ahoidd  luve  begun  for  us  four  years 
ago— that  bc^e  to  which  I  have  been  ever 
tme." 

"No,"  abe  answered  ;  "  shame  in  my  own 
bosom,  whether  the  world  be  ignorant  or 
not." 

"  If  I  give  up  so  much  gladly,  will  you 
gire  up  notbingt" 

"  Nothing,  Oaptain  Seton  f  Why,  noth- 
ing naUI" 

"  I  will  live — die  for  you." 

"Not  die— only  weary,"  she  answered, 
with  a  bitter  smile. 

"  Weary !  O  Clara,  is  thia  just  to  roe  f 
Is  my  love  a  thing  of  yesterday?  This  is  my 
first  love,  true  from  its  birth  up  to  non — 
(rae,  because  it  has  been  tested ;  true,  be- 
cause it  courts  all  tfaat  the  world  can  give  aa 
nothing  in  the  balance.  Sacrifice,  no  sacri- 
fice— sacrifice  the  truest  joy  1 " 

"  Oeaae.  I  will  listen  no  more  1 "  she 
cxehumed,  with  resolute  determination. 

"  Thisk  well  how  the  matter  standa,"  he 
Ofgad,  vdiemently.  "Hy  love  on  the  one 
aid^  the  world's  cruel  scorn  on  the  other. 
Why,  if  your  story  cannot  convince  your 
ftienda,  bow  shall  it  convince  a  jury  ?  Be- 
sldea,  can  I  wait  for  a  verdict?  I  muat  go  to 
India  at  once,  or  not  go." 

"  Than  go— go,  and  leave  me,  for  Heav- 
en's anke  I  Every  word  yon  utter  la  a  dis- 
grace. Hush  I"  she  ezclalaied,  listening, 
*'  some  oae  comes  Go,  I  beg  and  pray.  If 
yon  have  any  consideration  left  for  me,  go- 
go  I  " 

He  withdrew  into  the  garden.  Hartha 
«ntered  with  a  lamp. 

"  Ah,  Oaptain  Beton,"  she  murmured, 
*'  yoa  haw  spoken  for  the  last  time  1  If  none 
are  trae  to  me,  I  will  still  be  true  to  myself. 
Has  the  bronj^iara  retnmedf "  she  inquired 
of  Uu-tha. 

"No,  ma'am." 

"  I  am  going  to  my  room ;  plaaae  to  send 
Jane  np  to  me." 


"I  will  attend  to  any  thing  yon  want, 
ma'am." 

"I  want  Jane!" 

"  Please,  ma'am,  Jane  can't  come." 
"Why  not?  Is  she  busy  f" 
"  I  can't  give  any  reasons,  ma'am :  she 
cun't  come."   Hartha  scorned  to  palter  with 

the  truth. 

"Is  this  your  mistreas's  order?"  asked 
Clara,  with  a  siokenii^  feeling  pervading  her 

frame. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  chat  the  girl  is  to 
be  kept  from  me  J  " 

"  Those  are  my  orders,  ma'am.  I  am  to 
wait  upon  yoa  as  long  aa  you  remain  here, 
and  not  the  otiier  servants." 

"  0  Martha,  for  HeiiTen'a  sake  t "  she  ex- 
claimed, piteonsly,  "  this  can't  be  true.  Am 
I  so  horribly  wicked  that  they  are  afraid  of 
my  saying  a  few  parting  words  to  a  girl  who 
has  been  kind  and  attentive  to  me  f  " 

*'  I  can  only  repeat,  ma'am,  that  I  am  to 
wait  upon  you,  and  no  one  else.  Jane  has 
been  brought  np  under  mlsaua'a  own  care;  if 
she'd  been  her  own  dau^ter,  missus  couldn't 
have  bean  more  partionlar  about  her.  I'll 
say  that,  if  I  never  say  another  word." 

"  Enough ;  Lwon't  detain  yon  any  long- 
er." Bat  Hartha  choee  to  stay,  for  a  pur- 
pose of  her  own. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  I'm  only  a  ser- 
vant, and  you're  a  lady ;  but  1  must  make 
bold  to  say  one  word.  There's  one  thing 
that  makes  us  poor  wicked  things  all  equal — 
that's  sin,  ma'am — sin.  Tou  and  I  are  both 
dreadful  shmera.  0  Mrs.  Hilbum,  repeat- 
repent  ! " 

"Silence,  Martha  I"  exclaimed  Clara,  in 
a  voice  of  anger ;  "you  forget  yourself ;  leave 
the  room  I " 

But  Uartha  did  not  immediately  leave  the 
room.  She  was  stubborn  by  nature ;  her 
theology  was  intense,  though  not  comprehen- 
sive; its  cardinal  principle  was  hatred.  She 
had  been  persistently  taught  to  hate  sin,  and 
she  had  included  the  sinner  in  the  lesson. 
It  was  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  her  theoI<^,  and  she  resolved  to  he 
true  to  the  oj^Mnrtunity. 

"  I  will  do  my  duty,  ma'am ;  you  sha'n't 
be  lost  for  want  of  a  saving  word ;  repent, 
while  it  is  yet  time — repent  I  repent  I " 

Glora  tamed  away  with  disgust  and  indig- 
nation. 

"  A  proud  heart  leadeth  to  destruction," 
Hartha  muttered  In  audible  tones  as  she  loft 
the  room. 

And  Hartha  spoke  truly  ;  the  cruel  work 
was  done.  Captain  Seton  little  thought,  as 
be  skulked  behind  the  bushes,  that  the  wom- 
an who  a  few  minutes  before  had  rejected 
him  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  had 
fallen  into  his  snare.  He  was  resolved,  in- 
deed, once  more  to  press  his  suit,  although 
the  effort  seemed  hopeless.  Alas  !  the  pride 
of  Clara  Milbarn's  heart  bad  been  evoked  at 
last  I  a  new  and  desperate  spirit  animated 
ber  soul,  declaring  its  inward  presence  by  an 
outward  change  which  welluigh  transformed 
ber  whole  being ;  the  softer  outUnes  faded 
from  her  face,  and  hard-cut  lines  of  scorn 
took  their  place ;  the  eyes  lost  their  veiling 
of  modflst  depression,  and  gaied  with  fixed, 


unabashed  ^nce;  the  lips  were  olone  set, 
each  muscle  was  strung  to  hardest  tension. 

"  Oh,  last  itap  of  degradation  I "  she  otied ; 
**  nothing  ^ared — forced  to  my  lips  to  the 
bitter  dr^s — no  .more  hope,  no  more  faith  I 
the  battle's  overl  I'm  beaten  at  laat— 4et 
the  defeat  be  on  their  heada." 

Seton  stole  in  from  the  window-entranoe. 
She  hurried  up  to  him. 

"  Once  more,  Clara,  I  pray — " 

"No  need,"  she  cried,  taking  bis  band; 
"  I  accept  your  offer,  I  go  with  you," 

He  was  startled  by  her  words — startled  by 
her  strange  aspect. 

"0  happiness!"  he  murmured;  but  the 
word  mocked  him  as  he  spoke  it. 

"  Hot  happiness,"  she  answered,  scorn- 
fully, aa  she  snatched  her  hand  away  from 
him  ;  "  bitterness  and  shame  I — take  me  for 
that,  if  yon  will." 

"I  will." 

"  Not  love  I — hate  I  hate  for  the  social  in- 
justice, for  the  scorn  and  contempt  passed 
on  me ;  no  more  meekness  and  resignation— 
a  new  heart,  a  heart  of  brass.  Shame,  then 
heitahunel  GuUt,  tiien  be  It  guilt  I  Tm 
yours  now — yours  1  yonra  I  "  she  exdiUmed, 
with  fierce  emphaslB,  "  What  I  do  you  shrink 
at  my  words  f" 

And,  almost  involantarily,  he  did  Arink 
away  from  tiie  woman  he  had  won. 

"  Shrink  * "  he  answered,  with  a  forced 
smile. 

"  Ton  do  shrink.  Oh,  I  can  pardon  yon  I 
I'm  not  the  Clara  Uilbum  you  thought  to 
win — gentle,  soil,  loving.  I  tell  you  another 
nature  has  sprung  up  in  me — liardnes^,  de- 
fiance, scorn  for  scorn — the  river  is  crossed 
at  last ;  respectability  may  frown  and  shrink 
on  the  other  side.  Do  you  care  for  me 
now  y  " 

"  If  you  are  changed,  I  am  not,"  he  an- 
swered, in  feeble  protest. 

"  Kisa  me  I "  she  cried,  in  the  mad  excite- 
ment of  her  brain — the  words  hissed  from  her 
lips ;  *'  gire  me  the  kiss  of  degradation  and 
shame — " 

Again  he  shrank  from  her,  the  woman  he 

had  won. 

"  Afr^d  of  kissing  a  woman  1 "  she  ex- 
claimed, with  bitter  derision  and  contempt. 

Nettled  by  her  taunt,  he  touched  her  lipe 
with  bis. 

"Enough I"  Bhe  shrieked;  and,  with  a 
shudder  of  loathing  and  disguat,  tbmst  him 
from  her.  "That's  indelible ;  right  throng 
to  the  soul— an  eternal  blot.  Let's  go  1" 

"  Hy  boat  ia  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden," 
he  answered. 

"No,  Captain  Seton,"  she  replied,  with 
withering  scorn;  "we  two  leave  this  house 
openly.   Ring  the  bell." 

"  Ring  the  bell  f  "  he  exclaimed,  with  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Ring  the  bell,"  she  answered,  with  reso- 
lute voice. 

"  But  everybody — "  he  expostulated. 

'*  Everybody  will  know,"  she  replied,  ex- 
ulting in  his  hesitation  and  dismay.  "  I  mean 
them  to  know ;  you  said  you  would  share  my 
misery  and  sorrow,  you  must  share  my  defi- 
ance and  my  scorn.  Follow  me,  or  leave  me, 
as  you  will,  there's  yet  time ;  go  back  to  so- 
ciety, and  join  the  reit  in  spuming  me." 
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"I  follow  you,"  he  replied;  and  he  felt 
that  dhe  was  [q  very  truth  leading  him. 

"  Don't  lightly  choose,"  she  rejoined,  in 
soornful  tone ;  "  and  yet  it  doeso't  much  mat* 
ter:  if  yon  do  fail  me,  I  shall  still  have  oije 
true  friend — death,  Ooe  minote,  though,  be- 
fore wego.  Mrs.  Bradley  mast  knowall  about 
this  afiiiir.  Til  write  a  few  lines  to  her  in 
requital  for  all  the  misery  she  made  me  suf- 
fer while  I  clung  to  her  for  protection  ;  those 
smiles  of  mine  which  covered  anguish  ;  that 
submiuion  whloh  bent  to  the  Ush  of  fa«r 
tongue.  Oh,  my  loi^  -  eadnring  hypoorisy, 
flung  away  at  last — pUln-speaUng  nowl" 
She  vent  to  tbe  writtng-table. 

Waa  this  the  woman  he  had  sooght  bo 
earoeatly  to  win  f  Was  tiito  tbe  Bweet,  soft 
triamph  of  loref  He  took  her  band  in 
his. 

"  Tour  band  bums,  Glars--" 

"My  brain  as  well— it's  Uke  a  ftanuice." 
She  wrenched  ber  band  from  him.  "  Quick  I 
a  pen — now  paper — thanks  I  My  hand's  firm 
enough,  and  my  words  shall  be  firm,  too. 
Read  as  I  write  —  that's  bitter  I"  she  ex- 
ckimed.  " Plain  eaongb,  isn't  itf  She'll 
understand  that,  won't  she  *  Black  and 
white — no  equivocation.  Ah,  this  will  cut 
her  FharsBaio  righteousness  to  the  quick ! 
no  doubt  of  shame  and  guilt  now  I "  She 
held  up  tlie  letter,  thrusting  it  in  his  face, 
that  be  might  again  read  it,  and  see  the  des- 
perate words  she  had  written. 

"  Pray  make  haste,"  be  s^  Derroosly, 
pushing  away  ber  hand. 

"  No  burry ;  I  must  sign  my  name,"  she 
replied,  with  irritating  calmness  and  deliber- 
stioo. 

"Then  sign  at  oooe.  Good  HeaTcns,  that's 
Basil's  Toice  I "  be  excUmed. 

"  Is  it  f  "  she  answered,  with  affected  nn- 
eoncem. 

"I*m  sure  it  Is." 

"  What's  thai  matter  to  ns  r  " 

"Bat  he'll  oome  here  I" 

**  Let  bim  oome,  by  all  means,"  she  re- 
plied, with  proroUng  calmness. 

"  We  must  leave  before  he  comes.'* 

"  What  I  afVaid  of  a  good  young  man  like 
BasUf  "  she  answered,  with  taunting  voice. 

"This  is  folly,  Clara  ;  you  really  must 
consider  a  little  what  people  will  say." 

"  If  I  don't  fear  stiame,  why  should  you  t " 
she  asked,  with  strong  emphasis.  "  Besides," 
she  added,  in  snroastic  tone,  "society  will 
always  forgive  you  when  it  is  «onMfitm<  for 
you  to  repent — it  will  nerw  forgive  me.  An 
envelope,  please." 

He  impatiently  baq^ed  ber  an  envelope. 

"  Now  for  the  direction,  sod  I  shall  be 
ready  to  go." 

"  Confound  it,  here  he  is  1 "  exclaimed 
Seton,  with  evident  dismay.  "  Quick  I  fol- 
lon^  me."  He  snatched  np  the  letter,  and 
hurried  Into  tbe  garden. 

'*  I  wfa  direct  this  envel^  before  Z  sUr 
from  this  ebair,"  she  sUd,  with  determina> 
tion ;  and,  widi  careful,  exact  buid,  she 
wrote:  "MiB.  Bradl^,  Brosdmere  TiUa, 
Twiebnibam."  She  had  soaroely  risen  from 
her  obalr  when  Basil  entered  the  room. 

This  Basil — this  good,  Tirtooos,  money- 
maldog  young  man— «fae  felt  a  th^  of  Tin- 
dietlre  plessnre  at  meetbg  him  <moe  more. 


"0  Mrs.  Milburn  I  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  was 
half  afraid  I  should  find  you'd  gone  1 " 

"  I  am  going  directly,  Ur.  Basil." 

"  I'm  so  glad  I've  found  you  1 " 

"I  don't  think  your  mother  would  be 
equally  pleased,"  she  replied,  in  ironical 
tone. 

"  Nonsense ! "  he  answered,  with  a  pleas- 
ant laugh. 

"  I  beg  yon  to  tell  ber  that  yo«  have 
sought  me,  not  that  I  have  sought  you ;  she 
considers  yoo  so  good,  so  excellent,  so  irre- 
proachable—" 

"  Bless  me,  lbs.  IDlbnm  I "  He,  to<^  was 
strnek  with  tbe  strangeness  v&  ber  face,  and 
tbe  unwonted  hardness  of  her  voice. 

"  I  am  so  wicked — branded  with  shame 
— an  outcast.  Don't  come  near  me ;  my  in> 
fluenoe  on  a  young  man  would  be  so  very 
pemioious.  I  shoold  destroy  that  foir  repu- 
tation whteh  hedges  yon  round.  Why,  even 
to  speak  to  me  la  to  risk  your  credit  with 
society." 

"  Who  says  this  f  "  he  asked.  Indignantly. 
"  Your  mother!" 

"  I  fear  my  mother  has  said  some  things 
I  cannot  defend,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
regret. 

"  Ob,  your  mother  was  right  enough.  I 
am.  nicked  —  guilty  —  only  worthy  of  your 
contempt.  Look  down  upon  me  from  your 
pedestal  of  respectability,  and  scorn  me  as 
you  wiii." 

"Really,  Mrs.  Wlbum— "  he  npostu. 

lated. 

"Be  hard,"  she  oonUnned,  in  sarcastic 
voice.  "  Ton  have  never  been  tempted ; 
then  show  no  mercy  on  one  who  has  fallen — 
tarn  away  and  walk  on  the  other  side — I  am 
a  thing  to  shon." 

"Pray  oease  this  random  talk,"  lie  ex- 
dlidmed,  earnestly.  "  1  know  the  past  must 
have  been  rery  Imrd  to  tteu ." 

"It  «CM»  very  hard,'-'  she  replied;  "no 
matter,  Aef  time  is  past  and  gooe." 

"  It  is,  thank  Heaven  t "  His  words  were 
spoken  with  marked  signifloanoe. 

"  What  do  you  mean  t "  she  asked,  struck 
by  tbe  tone  of  his  voice. 

"  I  repeat,  that  time  ts  past  and  gone.  I 
bring  blessed  news  to  you  ;  those  calumnies 
and  those  lies  are  at  an  end  I  Those  vile 
reptiles  which  swarmed  against  yon  are 
crushed  I " 

"  Crushed  1 "  she  cried,  in  bewilderment. 

"  No  more  reproach,"  he  continued ;  "  no 
more  false  accusation ;  no  more  fear  of  that 
wretched  court.  Tou  are  saved  from  all 
that  misery." 

"Saved I   How  saved?" 

"Your  husband  bears  testimony  to  your 
perfeet  innocence." 

"Impossible!" 

"  With  bis  own  hand  1 " 

"  A  minde  I "  she  exclaimed. 

*'  Have  faith,"  he  anawved.  "  It  was  not 
possible  that  Heaven  could  pmnit  this  hor- 
rible iqjastiee.  I  have  been  with  your  hus- 
band  all  di^— it  was  s  hard  fight.  Z  won't 
speak  of  bim  to  yon ;  enough  that  I  have 
shamed  him  Into  truth— pluoked  away  tbe 
lies — broken  np  that  vile  oonspiracy;  with 
bis  em  hind  be  vouches  for  your  perfect  in- 
nocence j  here's  the  letter,  read  it"  Be  gave 


her  the  letter,  and  she  read  It,  dutd  ml  be- 
wildered. 

"  All  reproach  is  done  awiy  with  bj  tbit 
letter,"  be  continued.  "  You  are  restored 
with  full  right  and  nil  honor  to  your  old  po- 
sition in  society.  No  one  can  gunsaj  fmr 
husband's  written  words." 

"It  cannot  be  troe,"  she  snewered;  "it 
mast  be  a  dream." 

"  No  dream,  Mrs.  Milburn— written  words, 
written  worda  I " 

"  What  I  innocent  I "  sbeeried.  "  NoBm- 
reprosch — no  more  coldness— no  more  loom 
—no  more  bitter  contempt  I  perhaps  laid» 
ness,  periiaps  afifection,  perhaps  oosfidtse* 
and  love  once  more." 

And  tears  rose  In  her  eyes,  and  the  m 
hardness  Aided  from  ber  face,  and  tbe  old 
softness  returned,  and  she  wu  her  m 
true  self  once  more;  and  throngh  qoidtMI- 
Ing  tears  she  declared  her  gratltnde: 

"You  have  done  all  this — yon, whan  1 
despised — you, 'who  seemed  to  be  so  cold,  m 
distant — scarcely  ever  uttering  a  word  to  me. 
Oh,  why  did  you  let  me  feel  all  this  bardEeu 
toward  you — you,  who  have  been  striring  fin 
my  cause  as  no  one  else  has  strivoi ;  jm, 
who  have  saved  me  at  the  last  f  " 

"  Pm  not  a  fellow  to  talk  much,"  be  ta- 
swered,  bluntly.  "  If  I  can  do  a  tUn^  I  do 
it,  and  talk  afterward." 

"  Foisive  me,  Mr.  Basil.'*  She  took  Ui 
band. 

"  Yes,  yes  I  fiddlostiob  abont  for^renm 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing ; "  and  he  turned 
from  her  in  bis  plain,  matter-of-fact  maim. 

"  Innocent  I "  she  murmured.  "  Innocent 
In  the  sight  of  the  world  I "  She  heard,  or 
thonght  she  beard,  a  foot-fall  in  the  gaiden. 
"  HereiAil  Heavens  I  he  eomes ; "  ind  ib« 
gaied,  as  one  fhsdnated,  into  the  oater  dufc 
ness. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  Bad. 

"yolbing— nothing." 

"  Do  you  hear  any  one  in  the  gardes  t" 

"  Nothing — nothing,  I  assure  yon.  M, 
not  now,  not  now  I "  she  mormuied  to  hn- 
self.  "Not  dragged  back  to  tbatperdtias 
— to  that  shame  t  not  an  outcast  now  I "  b 
an  access  of  terror  she  flew  to  Basil,  ts  If 
protection.  "  I'm  not  guilty  I"  she  cri«d,is 
agonized  voice.^  "  Not  gnilty  I  If  I  siid  I 
was  gnilty,  it 'wasn't  true  — you'll  belim 
that." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  But  I  did  say  I  waa  guilty— I  did  »r  I 
was  wicked ;  I  did  say  I  waa  branded  witb 
shame.  If  any  one  tells  you  that,  it's  fiJ*e- 
Oh,  you  won't  desert  me,  now,  at  this  Ust 
moment — you  won't  desert  me  f  " 

"  Why,  you  forget  yonr  bnsbtod'a 
ter  t "  be  answered,  in  assaring  tone. 

"  Not  that— not  that.  Oh,  if  any  one  nn 
Pm  guilty,  you  won't  l>elieve  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not  1 "  be  replied,  indignaatlf' 
"I  should  like  to  see  tbe  man  wbo'd  daie  to 
say  it" 

"  Tonll  promise  to  aphoM  me  stiU  f  " 
»  a  Mrs.  lOlbnm,  try  to  aUm  yoarMK 
After  all  you've  saffbred,  I  doo*t  wonder  st 
this  revulsion  of  feeling.  9t  down  fie  ft 
minute."  He  led  her  to  a  chair.  "ToaMit 
try  to  regard  the  past  as  an  n^y  dream—* 
frightfbl  nightmare— nothing  mwe  than  ibe 
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product  of  a  dreftm.  All  miBery  and  sorrow 
■re  at  an  end.  I  odI;  know  of  one  thiog  for 
jon  to  do,"  he  added,  after  a  passe. 

"What  is  it?"  she  aeked. 

"  Welt,  if  I  may  dare  to  t»j  ao— foi|^Te." 

"  Forgive  r" 

"Forgire  m;  mother — if  I  hare  done  yen 
any  seFrlee.   I  aak  this  ae  my  revard." 

"  I  do  (orf^n  ber,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart" 

"Thank  yoa"— he  grasped  her  hand — 
"thank  job,  Mrs.  Milbnni." 

"I  can  forgive  others,"  she  thonght  to 
herself ;  "  can  I  eret  forgive  myself  I " 

"Why,  you  never  asked  me  whether  I 
■aw  Mabel  to-day  t "  he  obaerved,  in  cbeeifuL 
tone. 

Her  ebild  I  bat  fala  words  fell  dead  upon 
ber  ears ;  for  the  was  listening,  in  agonised 
tanrion,  for  Uie  foot-fUl  of  that  man  who  bdd 
poaaes^n  of  ber  aeonrsed  letter. 

"Mabdf  yas,lIabet«"Bbeaiisv«red,me- 
ebanloally. 

**  I  did  see  her ;  Bhe'«  as  bright  as  ever." 

He  was  talking  about  her  child ;  but  she 
was  trying  to  solve  a  terrible  doubt :  "  Would 
that  nan  have  mercy  on  her  f — would  be  bury 
the  past  in  rilenoet— would  he  reveal  ber 
■hame  ?  " 

"  You'll  see  her  very  aoon,  Mrs.  Milbum ; " 
and  Basil  marveled  much  at  the  strangeness 
of  her  manner. 

"Shall  ir  shall  IT"  Her  ear  oanght 
sound  of  a  rustle  in  the  shrubbery ;  she 
started  from  her  chair,  and  clung,  terror- 
elrioken,  to  BasiL  "If  any  thing  Is  said 
against  me,"  she  gasped,  "  you  won't  believe 
It— promise  ma  that — " 

"  What,  returning  to  that  old  story  f"  he 
HUd,  In  a  good-natared,  balf-ohlding  tone. 
"Nonsense  nmanuel  Z  want  yon  only  to 
lUnk  ahont  Habel;'*  and  he  made  her  re* 
same  her  seat. 

"Fve  got  another  sorpriae  for  yon,  only 
you  must  promise  to  be  rery  ealm." 

"  Calm  I   Indeed,  I'm  quite  ealm.** 

"  Fre  dona  more  tiian  bring  that  letter — 
Fve  brooght  Mabel  as  well'* 

"  Brought  Kabel  I "  she  exclaimed,  incred- 
nlously. 

"  ^e*s  here,  in  this  rery  boose." 

Her  child  was  in  the  house — the  child  she 
hitd  been  dying  to  see ;  but  what  was  that  to 
herf  That  man  was  waiting  for  her  outside. 
Sbame,  disgrace,  degradation ;  she  had  chosen 
Am  in  that  past  evil  moment  of  dire  tempta- 
tion. 

"  Asleep  in  Martha's  room,"  he  continued. 
"  Tou  see,  I  didn't  leave  my  work  half  done," 
he  added,  in  a  tone  of  piide.  "  Gome,  let's 
go  and  see  the  little  lady." 

He  took  Clara's  arm  in  his,  and  gently  led 
ber  toward  the  door.  She  went  with  blm  a 
few  paces ;  then  she  suddenly  brokeaway  from 
him.  Her  bnsiness  was  in  thai  room,  not  at 
the  bedside  of  her  child. 

"  Ko,  I  can't  go — I  can't — not  just  now — 
it's  all  so  fearfully  sudden.  Fll  breathe  the 
fresh  air  for  a  few  ndnatoa."  He  offered  her 
Us  arm  to  go  to  the  garden.  "  No^  leara  me 
—loave  me.  I'd  rather  bo  alone;  leareme 
for  a  short  time;  that's  all  I  ssk.  IshaUbe 
myielf  dinwfly." 

He  wonld  Aare  obajad  her,  hut  at  that 


moment  hia  fother  and  mother  entered  tiie 

room. 

"  Clara,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs,  Brad- 
ley, "  we  know  all  about  it ;  Martha's  told  us 
every  thing.  We  couldn't  stop  at  the  party. 
Mr.  Bradley  had  a  headache." 

"Say  we  couldn't  stop,  Maria,  because 
we  felt  somehow  we  badn't  done  what  was 
right." 

Basil  handed  Tom  Milbum's  letter  to  his 
father,  who  read  it  with  anxious  attention, 

Mrs.  Bradley's  repentance  was  full  and 
heart-felt  She  threw  herself  at  Clara's  feet, 
kneeling  to  her  as  she  sat  in  the  chair. 

"  0  Clara  1  can  you  forgive  me  1 " 

"  fflie  baa  fo^ren  yon,  mother,"  exclaimed 
Basil 

"O  my  poor,  wronged  darUng!"  eontin- 
ufld  Mrs.  Bradley,  irith  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"How  can  yoa  fwgire  me  all  the  hard  things 
I  hare  sud  and  thought  r  1  feel«o  aahamed. 
Oh,  timt  I  sbonld  erer  hare  listened  to  those 
Tile  stories,  and  thought  them  true  I  TeU 
me,  if  you  can,  with  your  own  llpa,  that  you 
forpve  me." 

"  I  do,  Mrs.  Bradley,  I  do  for^ve  yon  ; " 
and  Mrs,  Bradley  clasped  Clara's  hand  in 
hers. 

"  Only  one  thing  I  ask  :  prove  your  for- 
giveness by  more  than  words.  Banain  with 
as — make  this  house  your  home." 

"  What  1  remain  with  yoa — remnln  here  t " 
exclaimed  Clura,  Id  tones  of  wonder. 

"  Our  honored  gnest,"  sud  Mr.  Bradley, 
putting  down  Milbum's  letter. 

"  Don't  refhse  us,  Clara,  I  beg  and  pray," 
sMd  Mrs.  Bradley,  with  the  greatest  warmtb. 
"Enable  me  to  repair  the  bitter  past" 

"  This  is  very  kind — too  kind,"  she  an- 
swered ;  and  then,  with  sudden  chai^  of 
tone,  she  started  np,  agitated  and  trembling. 
**No,DO— Fm  not  worthy  of  tbia;  Fm  not. 
Indeed."  And  she  inroluntarily  ahrank  away 
ftom  Kra.  Bradley. 

"Clara,  dear,  yon  say  yon  hare  foq^ren 
me;  bat  these  words  sound  like  words  of  re- 
proach." 

"  Too  eaa  norer  retnm  to  yonr  hnsband," 
obaerrod  Mr.  Bradley,  gravely;  **70a  mast 
be  OHT  danghter." 

"  Bravo  1 "  exoliUmed  Basil.  **  Then  ow 
sister,  by  Jove  I" 

"Tes;  our  daughter,  our  sister,"  said 
Mrs.  Bradley,  in  kindest  tone ;  "  always  with 
US — always  revered  as  one  who  has  passed 
through  the  fire  of  trial  and  temptation 
soathless." 

Sadder  than  the  bittor  words  of  acorn  and 
insult  fell  the  loving  words  of  Mrs.  Bradley 
OQ  Clara's  ear. 

"  No,  no  I "  she  murmured,  sintdng  into  a 
ehi4r,  "Ton  do  not  know  me.  I  am  nof 
worthy  of  yonr  Idadness." 

And  now,  most  undoubtedly,  there  was  a 
sound  of  some  one  in  the  garden.  Basil  ran 
np  to  the  window,  and  looked  ont. 

"Why,  it's  Seton,  I  believe.— Pullo,  Se- 
ton  t   What's  the  matter,  oM  fellow  r  " 

"  IfotUng,"  answered  Seton,  ftom  the  out- 
side ;  "  only  my  skiff's  got  i^roand." 

The  terrible  moment  had  arrfred.  Olara 
started  Awn  her  ehalr,  and  dang.  In  terror, 
to  Mrs.  Bradley. 

"Ob,  let  me  aUy~4et  me  stayl  Don't 


send  me  away  \  I'm  not  really  guilty  I  I'm 
not,  indeed  I'm  not  I   I  swear  I'm  not  I  " 

"  We  know  it,  my  poor  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Bradley,  soothingly ;  and  she  tenderly  pressed 
Clara  to  her  heart  "  We  know  It,  darling — 
be  assured  of  that  Foor,  burning  forehead  I 
Rest  this  throbbing  head  on  my  bosom.  Be 
calm— be  at  peace.   My  daughter  now." 

Seton  entered  from  the  garden. 

"Why,  confound  it,  Seton,"  exclaimed 
Basil ;  "-you're  always  making  a  muddle  with 
that  stupid  boat." 

Clara  broke  away  from  Mrs.  Bradley's 
arms;  she  met  Beton  faoe  to  face  on  the 
threahdd. 

"0  Gaptdn  Seton,  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
broken,  agitated  roio^  "  every  thing  b 
danged  now— changed.  My  hnsband  has 
declared  my  Innoeence—sent  back  Mabel. 
Srery  thing  Is  altered  now.  Ton  onderstand 
— otoisdL  What's  passed  is  passed.  Fm  to 
rem^n  hers-^iot  go— not  go  1  Arw,  Id  tfals 
house— with  lAem/"  ^ 

She  staggered  back  exhausted.  Basil 
caught  her  in  his  arms;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley harried  up  to  ber  assistance ;  Captain 
Seton  remained  standing  by  himself  on  the 
threshold. 


TIfE   JOHN  HARRIS. 

BT  THS  ADTHOE  OF  "  PATTT,"  ETC. 

«  "TVE  been  ihinkin',  sir,  you'd  like  to  hear 
-L  of  how  we  gave  chase  to  a  slaver  off 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  in  the  year  >{>9." 

I  nodded  assent  I  had  made  the  ao- 
quaintanoe  of  my  friend  Jack  Pembridge  on 
the  day  I  reached  Broadstairs,  and  since  then 
I  bad  walked  out  several  times  to  Eingsgate 
to  hare  a  chat  with  him  about  his  life  on 
board  a  man-o'-war.  Jack  was  a  splendid- 
looking,  musealar  fellow,  i^Mot  six  feet  high, 
wHh  handsome  blue  eyea  and  a  tawny  mane 
and  whiskers  that  matched  his  skin  in  oolor, 
and  that  looked  a  perfleot  embodiment  of 
tropical  sunshine.  He  bad  taken  service  in 
the  Freventire  force  at  Kingsgate  for  a  time, 
he  said,  as  his  wife  did  not  want  him  to  go  to 
sea  again.  The  last  time  I  had  seen  him  I 
asked  bim  to  search  fala  memory  for  a  yam 
against  my  next  visit,  as  I  meant  to  go  up 
and  see  the  life-boat ;  so  when  be  saw  me  he 
had  greeted  me  with  this  sentence. 

Jack  was  standing  by  the  life-boat  house 
when  I  reached  bim,  but  he  seemed  to  think 
this  an  uufit  place  for  story-telling. 

"  Come  round,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to  the  lee- 
side  of  Neptune's  Tower.  There's  a  seat 
there,  snug  in  the  sunshine." 

Bo  there  was ;  and,  as  he  had  evidently 
preconcerted  this  arrangement,  he  began  at 
once,  without  any  preface,  except  to  say,  is 
answer  to  my  quesdon,  that  his  sliip's  name 
at  this  time  was  her  majesty's  steamer  Spit- 
fire. 

"We  was  omiaing  about  in  the  Bight. 
We'd  none  on  as  been  aahore  for  three  years; 
for,  you  see,  sir,  there's  a  deal  of  fever  on 
the  coast,  and  it  wouldn't  do ;  general  waya, 
ships  takes  it  turn  and  turn  about  to  go 
ashore  at  %  Helena,  but  somehow  we  hadnt 
done  It,  and  oar  cap'n — he  was  a  rare  good 
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one,  our  cftp'a  was — I  s'poae  he  guessed  he 
felt  it  lightish  work,  tho'  I  don't  think  none 
on  u9  did,  for  we  were  rU  oomfortAbte  among 
onrseWes.  He  used  to  give  us  leave  when 
the  couBtry  people  coined  down  to  the  shore, 
as  tbej  do  at  some  o'  the  places,  with  ^gs, 
and  cheese,  and  such  like.  Well,  he'd  say, 
'  Go  ashore,  lads,  and  buy  what  you  like ; '  and, 
if  w«  brought  a  cask  o'  brandy  back,  he  never 
said  notfain'  contrairy.  We  always  locked  It 
up,  yoo  know,"  said  Jaok,  looking  as  serious 
at  his  osaal  expression  of  broad  good-hnmor 
permitted,  "  «nd  serred  U  as  out  in  rations, 
extra,  ftfter  supper;  and  then  we  used  to 
hare  singln*,  and  dancin*,  and  JoUn'— blets 
your  heart,  iir,  we  were  as  jolly — it  was  par- 
tickler  so  for  me ;  for,  yon  see,  there  wu 
only  (he  cap'n,  the  ma^r,  and  a  midshipman 
— iMth  tiiese  last  wu  boys — so,  t^o'  I  was 
only  a  petty  bofBoer  (eox'«n  of  the  long-boat), 
the  cap'n  he  looked  to  me  for  every  thinic, 
you  know,  sir ;  not  bat  what  he  was  rare  and 
kind  to^all  on  us,  but  I  bad  a'most  all  tihe 
same  as  a  quarter-deck  hofflcer.  Well,  one 
day  we  was  at  Wydar,  when  a  misBioDary 
comes  aboard  and  tells  the  cap'n  if  he'll  give 
hkn  forty  pounds  he'll  put  him  in  the  way  of 
a  slaver — the  slavers  is  mostly  taken  thro' 
the  reports  of  the  missionaries,  sir.  Well, 
the  cap'n  he  sent  for  the  hofficers,  and  they 
talked  it  over,  and  it  was  settled  that  the 
missionary — he  was  a  black  'un — should  be 
paid  the  money  if  the  slaver  was  taken,  and 
the  contrairy  if  it  wasn't.  So  then  he  told 
us  that  she  was  a  brigaotine  saiiin'  under  the 
Kerrikin  colors,  and  callin'  herself  the  John 
Harris.  She  had  only  lately  come  in,  and  he 
knew  she'd  not  loaded  yet. 

Next  morning  we  got  orders  from  the 
admlnl's  ship  to  go  up  to  Lagos ;  so  off  we 
goes,  the  risk  bdng  that  the  slaver  might 
have  taken  in  her  ottgo  afiire  ve  corned  back, 
you  see,  sir.  Well,  we  wasn't  long  at  Lagos. 
We'd  left  a  boat  to  vateh  her,  and,  as  soon 
as  we  comes  back,  there  she  wa^  sure  enough) 
with  the  Iterrikin  flag  flyfai'. 

"As  soon  as  onr  oap*n  sees  this,  he  tells 
me  to  man  a  boat,  and  off  he  goes  to  have  a 
parley  with  the  Herrikin  skipper.  Only  the 
cap'n  and  the  midshipman  goes  on  deck,  and 
we  stays  below  In  the  boat.  Presently  I 
looks  up  and  I  sees,  peeping  over  at  me,  a 
face  I  knowed — a  mate's  Fd  served  with  on 
board  the  Britannia. 

" '  Hollo,  mate,'  says  I ;  *  I  thinks  I  knows 
your  face.' 

" '  I  knows  yours,  if  you  don't  know 
mine,'  he  says,  grionin*. 

" '  Your  name's  Freeman,  ain't  it  f '  says  I. 

" '  Well,  it  is,'  says  he ;  '  what  then  f '  and 
he  grins  at  me  again. 

*' '  What  are  you  a-doin'  here  f  '  says  I. 

"  *  Ob,  we'd  only  got  a  small  ca^o,'  says 
he, '  and  we've  nearly  got  rid  of  it.' 

AU  ready  to  taka  in  the  live  'un,  eh  ? ' 
says  L 

'*  <  That's  nothin'  to  you  nor  me,'  says  he, 
quite  short. 

"  I  saw  I  should  gat  noAln*  more  out  of 
Um.  Fresmtly  the  eai^  «omei  down  and 
tells  us  to  pull  back  to  the  ship. 

" '  I  ean't  make  any  thing  out  of  her, 
Fwnbridge,' he  whispers ;  *  she's  not  loaded 
yet,  at  any  rate.* 


"Well,  I  felt  terrible  oneaay  because  I 
was  sure  she  was  after  no  good ;  but,  as  the 
cap'n  said,  we'd  no  proof  to  warrant  us  in 
takln'  any  proceedings  ag'in  her.  For,  you 
see,  sir,  that  was  before  this  Herrikin  war, 
ond  the  Uerrikias  didn't  allow  do  right  of 
search;  so,  if  the  cap'n  hod  opened  her 
hatches,  and  she'd  turned  out  no  slaver  at 
all,  why,  their  govenuneat  'ud  ha'  brought  a 
haction  again  ours,  and  our  cap'n  'ud  ha'  lost 
his  commission. 

"  Well,  sir,  on  and  off  we  went  on  eruisin' 
thereabouts  for  three  months,  never  once 
losin'  sight  of  the  John  Harris. 

"  She  dropped  down  to  St.  Thomas's  after 
a  bit,  and  filled  all  her  water-oasks ;  but  she 
seemed  so  quiet  and  take-it-easy  about  It  that 
some  on  us  began  to  feel  terrible  puziled. 
We*d  noticed  that  riie'd  had  a  lot  o*  planks 
aboard  to  make  a  slave-flat ;  but  she'd  sent 
all  ashore  new.  Ton  know,  sir,  if  they  don't 
ship  the  darkies  as  soon  as  old  King  Daho- 
mey's got  'em  ready,  why,  he  claims  '^em,  and 
makes  the  skipper  bny  'em  all  over  again. 

"  Well,  all  on  a  sadden  one  Saturday  even- 
ingwe  missed  her.  Shewasgone  rigbtclear, 
like  a  flash  of  smoke,  from  under  our  bows. 
The  cap'n  was  terrible  vexed ;  for,  you  see, 
sir,  we  thought  she'd  perhaps  taken  her  cargo 
in  and  was  off  safe  enough  to  Cuba.  So  he 
sends  two  crew>boys  ashore  to  inquire  of  the 
n^Bsionary  what  give  us  informations.  Well, 
sir,  the  orew-boys  didn't  come  back,  nor  the 
boat  nwther.  It  was  plain  enough  they'd 
been  put  in  prison  to  stop  their  laying  infor- 
matioOB. 

"  We  was  precious  wild  to  think  we'd  lost 
her  after  all;  for,  you  see,  suppodn*  she 
hadn't  loaded  up,  we  didn't  know  where  she 
was  a-goin'  to  take  'em  In,  so  we  didn't  know 
where  to  look  for  her. 

**  The  next  morning  ms  Sunday — It  was  a 
misty,  haiy  sort  of  weadiw — was  keeiring 
wat(di  while  they  was  at  ohureh  bdow,  and  I 
just  thought  I'd  get  up  in  the  croes^rees  and 
have  a  lookout  Fm  blowed  if  I  didnH  ketch 
sight  on  her  somewhere  down  the  coast,  at  a 
place  called  Ambroeette.  Down  I  goes,  and 
whispers  to  the  cap'n : 

Cap'n,'  says  I,  'there's  the  John  Har- 
ris.' 

" '  Where  f '  says  he. 

"  *  Down  at  Amhroflette.  She's  a  gettin' 
'em  in — she  won't  be  there  long,  cap'n,'  says  I. 

"  Well,  the  cap'n  he  cuts  church  precious 
^ort,  and  up  he  comes  to  the  cross-trees. 

" '  That's  her,  sure  euougfa,'  says  be,  after 
he'd  taken  a  aqnint  at  her  thro'  the  glass. 

"  But  he  wouldn't  have  steam  got  up  at 
once  because  be  wanted,  you  see,  to  let  her 
ship  her  cargo.  Agin'  it  was  dusk  we  was 
all  ready,  and  then  down  we  steamed  at  a 
tremenjioua  rate. 

*'  Well,  we  was  looking  fortard-^t  had 
come  on  a  bit  hazy  all  on  us — ^bending  our 
eyes  in  one  direotioa,  and  'specting  to  ketch 
si^t  on  her  ivery  minute,  fbr,  you  see,  dr, 
we'd  DO  snspifdons  as  she  was  off,  wh»,  on  a 
sudden,  one  of  our  erew  who'd  been  ill,  and 
was  sitting  for  hdr  on  a  ooK  of  n^tes  in  tin 
stern,  he  calls  ont;  *  Hello,  there  she  ifl — 
there's  the  John  Harris  I  * 

"There  she  wag  behind  us.  Why,  sir, 
we'd  passed  her  in  the  f<^  wUoh  had  just 


lifted  off  now,  and,  if  that  invalid  teamin 
hadn't  happened  to  be  hill  and  to  be  looking 
otherways  to  what  the  rest  on  us  wu,  «eM 
lost  her  altogether. 

"  Well,  the  cap'n  he  calls  oul,"Eise  ber 
— slop  ber ; '  and  our  ship  was  soon  swung 
round,  within  hail  of  the  slaver.  The  Tog 
had  cleared  off  now — you  see,  sir,  in  than 
there  seas  it's  never  what  you  may  call 
— and  we'd  soon  got  near  enough  to  be  ran 
of  her. 

"  But  the  cap'n  wouldn't  meddle  with  lier 
till  daylight. 

Then  he  hails  ber:  *  What  ship's  Ibitf 

"*Wiwt  Bhip  are  jrouF'  eame  the  an- 
swer. 

"'That's  enough,  sir,'  says  I— *tlut 
shows  what  ehe  la ;  and,  lodk  ye  here,  sir,  tbt 
John  ^rris  is  painted  out  now.' 

"  *  How  eu  you  be  euro  of  that? '  says  ik 

doctor. 

"  *  Sure^  sir,'  says  I,  *  I  sees  the  frtsh 
paint.*  I  was  always  A  1  for  long  sight,  m 
nobody  eud  me  nay. 

"  Well,  the  cap'n  sends  the  two  officer! 
and  the  gunner  in  one  boat,  and  me  and  i  Ele 
of  marines  in  another ;  but  I  was  not  to  go 
aboard  unless  Ur.  Wilkinshaw — that  vii  the 
master's  name— signaled  to  me  to  do  m. 
However,  sir,  as  we  lay  alongside  in  the  boU, 
I  was  sure  we  was  all  right,  for  I  could  bdkII 
'em,  sir — smell  'em  through  the  timbers  u 
plain —  Well,  after  they'd  had  some  palam 
with  the  skipper,  Mr.  WUkin^aw  he  conu 
and  beckons  me  up, 

" '  It's  all  rlgbi,  Fembridge,'  he  whispen. 

"  *  Tes,  sir,'  says  I,  *  I  knows  it.  She't 
right  full  on  'em.* 

" '  Oh,  I  think'not,*  he  says,  looktng  quit* 
surprised,  *  the  skipper  shows  his  papers  lU 
right  and  fair.   I  don't  think  there's  uy  in.' 

'  Well,  sir,*  nyi  I, '  Fre  got  jost  n|M 
four  pounds  in  my  looker,  and  I  don't  maA 
betting  you  that  flhe's  right  fhll  'hl 
Why,  sir,  put  your  noee  down  here-cut 
you  smell  'era  F ' 

"*No,  Fembridge,  I  can't,'  says  he-'M 
more  can  the  otbere.  What  reason  have  ]« 
fbr  Sneddon?  * 

"  I  felt  terrible  wild,  but  yon  see,  ar, 
they  was  hofficers  and  I  was  man,  and, 
flee,  they'd  been  having  a  cigar  with  the  fkip- 
per,  and  he'd  been  making  tiisself  pleasui— 
and  those  young  gents  are  easy  got  ont. 
'  Well,  ur,'  says  I,  *  when  we  went  aboard  U 
Wydar  she'd  got  a  lot  o'  crew-boys— irher* 
are  they  now  t  Tlieu  she's  got  all  her  water- 
casks  on  deck.  Why's  that  for,  but  to  6ai 
room  below  f— end,  most  of  all,  sir,  I  ssid 
'em.' 

"  Well,  the  man  1  named  Freeman  mu  m 
mate,  and  he  looked  black  enough  it  me, 
for  he  saw  I  knowed  what  I  was  al^;  >i><l 
there  was  another  mate  named  Thcmu— « 
most  hawful  character  he  was,  to  be  aore— 
the  hoaths  he  used,  when  he  saw  me  and  the 
hofficers  talkin'  together,  was  tremesjioae- 
them  Merrikins  are  texriUe  handy  with  houb^ 
yon  know,  tir. 

«  WeU,  Mr.  Wnktnflhaw  he  says  soBethtog 
to  the  Aipper  abtrat  msw-hopr-oA  up 

"*Here  they  lies  safe  enough '—tad  i* 
lifts  up  a  eaU  on  deck  anAreg'Iar  showed  *«■ 
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to  US— «  hap  of  darkies  all  lying  huddled  to- 
gether. 

"  '  There  they  are,  fUt^  says  I ;  *  now  yon 

see  'em.' 

"'Oh,  no,'  UTS  the  gunner,  *(bo8e  are 
the  orew-bojB.* 

"Well,  sir,  it  ma  no  use;  X  fdt  we  was 
done  this  time,  so  over  we  goes  and  rows 
btck  to  onr  ship,  and  boffloera  goes  up  to 
the  cap'n  with  their  story.  Well,  the  men 
was  rare  and  wUd — them  as  had  been  with 
me  in  the  boat  bad  told  the  rest  what  I 
thought,  and  they  all  b^ns  a  urging  o*  me 
to  go  up  to  the  cap'n  and  tell  him  my  suspi- 
dons. 

" '  Quiet  1  *  says  I ;  *  yon  let  Uie  cap'n  alone 
— fae'li  send  for  me  when  he  wants  me.* 

"  Sare  enough,  there  was  a  hue  and  cry 
for  me  presently,  and  in  I  goes  to  the  cap'n. 

" '  Well,  Pembridge,'  aays  he, '  and  what 
do  you  aay  dow?  It  seems  all  right  and 
Btraightforrard.' 

"'Say,  sir,'  saya  I.  *Why,  she's  fiiU  on 
•em.' 

" '  Well,'  says  he,  and  he  looks  terrible 
perplexed, '  you're  only  a  seaman,  and  these 
■re  bofScers.  What's  the  reasons  o'  your 
saapicions,  Pembridge  f ' 

"  *  Well,  sir,'  says  I, '  I'm  that  snre  that, 
with  the  cap'n's  leave,  I'll  lay  four  pounds — 
and  that's  all  Pre  got  left  in  the  world— agin 
any  o'  these  genl'm,  tiiat  she's  right  full  on 
'em.  I're  three  causes  of  auapicions.  Why, 
air,  in  the  first  place,  didn't  you  notice,  when 
you  and  me  went  aboard,  or  rather  when  you 
went  aboard  and  I  staid  below,  that  ahe'd 
plenty  of  crew-boya  F  * 

" '  Right  well,'  says  Onr  skipper.  <  Pre 
heard  about  Uiat,  and  these  gentlemen  aays 
the  orew-boys  was  accounted  for.* 

" '  Cap'n,'  says  I, '  in  course  I  can't  awesr 
to  knowin'  them  darkies  one  from  another, 
but  my  belief  is,  them  weren't  crew-boys  as 
we  saw  Just  now.  Then,  sir,  she'tt  got  all  ber 
vater-casks  on  deck  full— not  below,  sir. 
Why's  that  for  ?  Then,  air,  you  remember  as 
well  as  I  do  that  she  had  two  anchors  when 
you  went  aboard — now  she's  got  but  one. 
Why's  that,  sir  1  Because  she  saw  us  a-com- 
in'  in  the  dark,  and  she  slipped  her  anchor 
to  get  oflF  quicker.  Why  did  she  do  that  for  t ' 

"  The  cap'n  he  was  terrible  perplexed ; 
but,  instead  of  going  aboard  hisself  along  o' 
me  that  same  afternoon,  he  says,  *  We'll  go 
down  to  Ambrosette  '  (be  knew  there  was  a 
large  Xova  Scotia  bark  lying  there,  which 
must  bare  seeo  all  that  had  been  going  on, 
and  he'd  make  inquiries).  Now  here,  sir,  was 
the  folly.  As  it  was,  it  was  a  dwd  calm. 
We  could  move  along  becaoie  of  our  steam, 
but  she  lay  aa  dead  as  a  log.  But,  thinks  I 
to  myself;  as  we  stnms  off,  *If  abreeae  springs 
up  in  the  night  we  sha'n't  aee  no  more  oS  the 
John  Harris.'  By  the  time  we  gets  down  to 
Ambrosette  it  had  got  late,  and  the  cap'n 
wouldn't  let  me  go  aboard  the  Nora  Scotia 
bark.  He  said  they  would  all  be  abed,  and 
I  must  wait  till  dayUght 

"  It  was  an  awful  sort  o*  risk,  as  you 
know,  sir,  to  lay  alongside  all  night,  and  to 
feel  if  a  breeze  spnmg  up  we  hadn't  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  left,  for  I  knowed  fast  enough  if 
once  the  John  Harris  got  a  fair  start,  the 
game  was  up. 


"  You  may  be  sure  I  never  slept  a  wink 
all  night,  and  as  soon  as  there  was  a  glim- 
mer of  what  might  be  called  daylight  down  I 
goes  to  the  cap'n,  rouses  him  up,  and  gets  his 
leave  to  go  aboard.  The  cap'n  siUd  perhaps 
they  might  refnse  to  f^ve  informations,  and 
in  that  case  I  was  to  overhaul  their  Ic^-book, 
which,  in  coorse,  as  you  knowa,  sir,  they 
hadn't  no  right  to  reAise.  Wdl,  I  goes 
aboard,  Btr,  and  there  was  no  one  up— only 
one  saamau.  I  asked  him  if  he'd  seen  the 
John  Harris  down  at  Ambrosette  lately,  and 
he  said  yes,  UU  the  evening  afore  yesterday; 
but  when  I  comes  to  farther  questions  he  de- 
clines to  hanswer,  cos,  you  see,  sir,  the  Daho- 
mey people  'ud  have  nothink  to  do  with  them 
if  so  be  as  they  gived  informations.  *  Well,' 
says  I, '  can  I  see  your  log-book  F '  '  See  it 
and  welcome,'  says  be.  And  accordingly  I 
looks,  and  I  finds  :  '  Brigantlne,  name  John 
Harris,  had  connection  with  twenty  canoes.' 
'  All  right,'  thinks  I ;  and  perhaps  I  didn't 
get  back  quick  to  the  Spitfire. 

" '  All  right,  sir,'  I  says  to  the  cap'n ; 
and  back  we  steams  tremenjious  fast,  and 
after  some  time  we  catches  sigfat  on  her. 
She'd  moved  a  little,  but  the  calm  lay  deader 
than  ever. 

"The  cap'n  he  hails  her  again,  and  the 
skipper,  I  s'poee,  he  thinks  as  how  it's  all  up 

now. 

"  '  It's  no  good,  cap'n,'  says  he ;  '  you  can 
come  and  take  'em.  I've,  got  five  hundred 
for  you.' 

*<  Now,  the  bo'sun  and  I  had  had  a  talk 
as  we  was  steaming  op  from  Ambrosette,  and 
he  said  we  shonld  miss  her  after  all,  he  was 
potitire. 

" 'Not  a  bit  of  it,' says  L  'I'lllayyona 
pound  that  we  board  her  and  take  her  by 
twelve  o'clock.' 

" '  Done,'  says  the  bo'sun. 

**  The  cap'n  he  tells  us  to  man  the  pin- 
nace and  the  long  boat,  and  all  the  rest  of 
'em  to  come  with  him  to  the  ship. 

"  Welt,  as  soon  as  we  goes  aboard,  the 
skipper  he  turns  sulky,  and  he  says : 

"  '  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  all  this 
work.  Ton  came  aboard  yesterday,  and  no 
fault  found.  What  the  dooae  do  you  mean 
by  poking  here  again?  Ton  have  been 
a-taking  hinformations.' 

"  '  No,'  says  our  cap'n,  '  but  our  suspi- 
cions is  strong  agin  you,  and  I  must  open 
your  hatches.' 

"  Oh,  if  you'd  seen  the  way  the  skipper 
stormed !  And,  as  to  that  second  mate, 
Thomas,  he  threatened  to  take  my  life  if  I 
staid  aboard. 

" '  You  atop  that,'  says  I,  for  he  swore 
terrible  hard ;  hia  hoaths  was  treme^ioua — 
I  never  hear  aich  hoaths. 

*'  *  Look  ye  here,'  says  he,  with  a  string 
of  'em,  *  Pve  got  somethink  as  will  settie  yon 
easy.' 

"  And  he  pulls  out  a  six-barrd  revolver. 

"  *  Now  keep  quiet,'  says  I.  '  I'm  not 
here  to  be  threated  by  you — two  can  play  at 
that  game'  (I  pulls  out  my  revolver,  for 
we're  allowed  to  carry  'em,  sir,  on  such-like 
duty), '  and  perhaps  I  shall  get  first  chance.' 

"  Just  then  the  cap'n  he  beckons  our  car- 
penter up  out  of  the  boat.  *  Bring  up  your 
aze,'  he  says ;  *  well  soon  have  the  hatches 


open  ' — for  they  fastens  'em  down  as  soon  as 
they've  the  darkies  safe  aboard. 

'* '  I  protest  agin  it,'  said  the  skipper. 

" '  No  need  for  that,'  whispers  Freeman 
to  me  ;  'jest  you  draw  them  bolts.' 

"  '  Lor'  bless  yon,  air,  the  minute  I  drawed 
the  bolts  and  upped  with  the  hatobes  there 
they  was,  poor  creators,  all  with  their  mouths 
hopen,  like  so  many  young  birds,  a-craviu' 
for  hair,  you  know,  sir.  It's  a  terrible  bod 
right,  sir,  that  sort  o'  thing — it  cots  yw  heart, 
it  does.* 

**  So  the  skipper  be  g^ves  up  then,  and  he 
says : 

" '  Well,  cap'n,  didn't  I  say  Pd  got  five 
hundred  for  yon  f  * 

"  Well,  I  was  for  hauling  down  the  flag, 
but  the  cap's  he  says  to  me :  '  You  leave  it 
alone ;  let  'em  do  it  theirselves — we'll  have 
it,  presently.' 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  sir  f — they  hauls 
it  down  on  a  sudden  and  rolls  it  ap  with  a 
couple  o'  bolts  in  it  and  chucks  it  overboard, 
just  to  prevent  our  getting  it  I 

"  The  skipper  he  says  presently,  '  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  me,  cap'n  f  '  aays  be. 

"  So  the  cap'n  asked  where  he'd  like  to 
go  to,  and  be  says  Sierra  Leone — and  they 
all  says  Sierra  Leone. 

'*  Well,  we  left  some  men  in  chaige,  and, 
when  we  gets  back  to  our  ship  (I  ought  to 
tell  you,  sir,  that  the  flag  was  hauled  down  a 
quarter  before  twelve,  so  I  won  my  wager 
fairiy),  I  says  to  our  skipper ; 

" '  Cap'n,'  aays  I,  <  you'll  excuse  me  for 
speaking,  but  are  yon  goii^  to  leave  the  skip- 
per and  them  two  big  fdlows  o'  mates  aloi^, 
and  only  three  of  na  f  Why,  sir,  they'd  cir* 
cumwant  as  somehow,  for  they've  got  the 
doose's  own  cunning.' 

** '  Yon  mXi  a  bit,'  said  the  cap'n.  So  he 
^ves  me  and  Corporal  Belt  onr  Inatructiona, 
and  the  rest  of  the  men  who  was  to  go 
with  us. 

"  Aa  soon  as  Thomas  sees  me  a-coming 
np  the  ship's  side,  be  begins  foaming  at  the 
mouth  witb  fury,  swearing  the  bluest  of 
hoaths,  and  a-goin'  on  terrible. 

"  '  We  are  a-goin'  to  Sierra  Leone,'  says 
be  ;  '  your  skipper  promised.  What  on  airth 
are  you  come  after  ? '  And  he  b^ins  at  me 
again. 

"  '  Marines,'  says  I,  'jest  point  your  mus- 
kets this  way. — Now,  Hr.  Thomas,'  I  says, 
'  my  cap'n  be  knew  the  sort  of  fellow  you 
was,  and  he  told  you  that  to  keep  you  qniet ; 
and,  look,  if  you're  not  quiet  now,  at  once, 
we'll  tie  you  neck  and  heels  and  set  you 
adrift  in  one  of  those  surf-boats.' 

"  Se  was  pretty  quiet,  then,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  we  searched  him  and  found  a  re- 
volver and  some  doubloons ;  the  orders  was 
to  strip  'em  of  every  think  but  thtir  clothing 
and  one  doubloon  each;  bnt  Mr.  Wilkin- 
shaw  he  was  with  us,  and  he  says, '  Oh,  give 
him  back  his  money,'  he  says.  They're  terri- 
ble soft,  air,  those  youngish  gentiemin,  when 
they  are  soft.  But  directly  we'd  done  with 
htm  we  didn't  ^re  Thomas  time  to  think — 
over  he  goes  into  one  of  the  surf-boats,  and 
so  with  Freeman,  and  with  all  the  rest  exoept 
the  skipper  and  the  darkies.  Ah,  poor  cree- 
tnrs,  when  we  went  down  among  'em  it  was 
hawful,  they  was  penned  as  close  as  bees — 
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the  men  one  aide,  the  women  t'other — and 
■II  of  them  as  tbej  wits  boro,  sir — women  aa 
well  as  men.  There  was  a  Spanish  driver 
among  'em — a  brute  of  a  fellow — he'd  got  a 
great  cowhide  whip,  and  lie'd  been  a-keepin' 
of  *em  qoiet  with  it  while  we  was  on  deck  the 
flnt  time,  for  fear  they  should  cry  out.  Wdl, 
Bir,  I  looked  about  and  I  found  there  waa 
some  bales  of  calico  below;  jron  see,  sir, 
tbej  itripa  *em  when  they  Send  *em  aboard, 
'ease  tbdr  clothes  is  all  old  King  Dahomey's, 
and  tbey  takes  these  bales  of  calico  to  dress 
*em  np  Id  before  they  lands  'em ;  bo  I  wliips 
out  my  knife,  and  I  outs  off  good-sized  bits 
of  tbe  doth,  and  I  ohacka  'em  in  among  the 
women.  .Bless  yon  I  the  poor  souls,  tbey 
wraps  theirselret  up  as  quick  as  yoa  could 
say '  knife,'  and  some  of  'em  dressed  np  their 
children  in  it,  too.  Tbe  men  didn't  seem  to 
care  much  for  it,  but  the  women  fell  a-cryin' 
—I  didn't  know  before  there  was  so  much 
hnman  feelin'  in  them  darkies. 

"Well,  sir,  we  got  them  all  safe  to  Sierra 
Leone,  except  three,  which  died  off.  Bat 
bless  yoa,  sir,  we  took  care  of  'em  ;  we  had 
tabs  of  water  on  deck,  and  made  all  on  'em 
take  a  dip  every  morning,  and  we  giive  'em 
plenty  of  food  and  fresh  hair. 

"  Well,  sir,  the  end  of  it  was,  the  John 
Harris  was  giren  up  to  the  proper  aothori- 
ties  and  sold,  and  my  share  out  of  that  there 
job  was  forty-seren  pounds  and  sixpence. 
Bnt  then,  yoa  see,  sir,  sbe'd  led  us  a  tre- 
meqjloos  dance  before  we  catchad  her." 

"  Thuilc  you,  Pembridge,"  I  said ;  that's 
a  very  Interesting  story." 

**  Well,  sir,  the  best  of  It  la.  It  happened 
10 ;  there  idnt  a  word  of  ftc^tm  In  it" 


TIGER. HUNTING  IN  CEN 
TEAL  INDIA* 


IIL 

HOW  the  tiger  marked  down  in  tbe 
morning  is  to  be  bunted  and  killed 
at  mid-day,  when  all  life  id  the  forest  is  still 
beneath  tbe  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
the  brute  himself  is  least  on  his  guard  and 
most  unwilling  to  move,  will  have  been  seen 
from  previous  descriptions.  To  read,  the 
hunting  ot*  one  tiger  is  like  that  of  every 
other ;  but  a  different  set  of  incidents  marks 
each  day's  sport  in  the  memory  of  tbe  huoter, 
who  pictares  vividly  the  death  of  each  long 
after  the  Incidents  of  his  sport  with  every 
Other  sort  of  game  have  faded  away.  Tbe 
foaturea  are  the  careflil  preliminary 
arrangements,  the  settling  the  direction  of 
approach  ao  aa  to  cat  off  all  roads  of  escape 
to  inaeeesaibla  fastnesses,  the  posting  of 
aoonts  to  notify  the  possible  retreat  of  the 
t%ar,  and  the  cantious,  silent  aj^roaoh,  tiie 
exdtement  gathering  as  the  innermost  recess 
of  the  cover,  where  the  brute  is  expected  to 
lie,  is  approached  by  the  wonderfally-Inlelli- 
gent  and  half-human  elephant. 

A  strange  affection  springs  up  between 
the  banter  and  his  well-tried  ally  in  tbe  chaee 
of  the  tiger;  and  a  creature  seeming  to  those 
who  Bee  him  only  in  the  menagerie,  or  labor- 

*  Oontfamed  ftom  JoDBXU  of  October  S,  IVffi. 


ing  under  a  load  of  baggage,  but  a  lumbering 
mass  of  flesh,  becomes  to  him  almost  a  sec. 
ond  self,  yielding  to  his  service  the  perfection 
of  physical  and  mental  qualities  of  wbicb  a 
brute  is  capable,  and  displaying  an  iotelligent 
interest  in  his  sport  of  which  no  brute  could 
be  thought  to  be  possessed.  No  one  who  has 
not  witnessed  It  would  bellera  the  astonish- 
ing caution  with  which  a  well -trained  ele- 
phant approaches  a  tii»r — removing,  with 
noisdesB  adndtness,  every  obstacle  of  fallen 
timber,  etc.,  and  passing  his  huge  bulk  over 
rustling  leaves,  or  rolling  stones,  or  quaking 
b<^,  with  au  absolute  and  marvelons  silence; 
handing  up  stones  when  ordered  for  hto  mas- 
ter to  fling  tato  the  cover ;  smelling  out  a 
oold  Boent  as  a  spaniel  roads  a  pheasant;  and 
at  last,  perhaps,  pointing  dead  with  sensitive 
trunk  at  the  hidden  monster,  or  showing,  with 
short,  nervous  raps  of  that  organ  on  the 
ground,  that  he  is  somewhere  near,  though 
not  actually  discovered  to  the  senses  of  the 
elephant.  Then  the  unswerving  steadiness 
when  he  sees  tbe  enemy  he  naturally  dreads, 
and  would  flee  from  panic-etricken  In  his  na- 
tive haunts,  perhaps  cbai^ng  headlong  at 
bis  head,  trusting  all  to  the  skill  of  his  rider, 
and  thoughtless  nf  using  bis  own  tremen- 
dous strength  in  the  encounter — ^for  a  good 
elephant  never  attempts  to  combat  the  tiger 
himself.  To  do  so  would  generally  be  fatal 
to  the  sport,  and  perhaps  to  the  aportsman, 
too ;  for  no  one  oould  stick  to  an  elephant 
engaged  In  a  person^  straggle  with  a  tiger, 
far  less  use  his  gun  under  inch  drcum- 
Btanees.  Tbe  elephants  burinesB  Is  to  stand 
like  a  rock  fn  every  erant,  evm  when  the 
tiger  is  fhstaned  on  hia  head— o  many  a 
good  one  wilt  do  and  has  done. 

All  elephants  intended  to  be  used  in  hunt* 
ing  tigers  mast  be  very  carefully  trained  and 
entered  to  their  game.  A  good  mahout,  or 
driver.  Is  very  difflcnit  to  obtain.  They  dif- 
fer as  much  in  their  command  over  elephants 
aa  do  riders  of  horses ;  and  a  plucky  driver 
will  generally  make  a  stanoh  elephant,  and 
vUe  wrta.  The  elephant  should  first  be  ac- 
customed to  the  firing  of  guns  frotn  his  back, 
and  to  seeing  deer  and  other  harmless  ani- 
mals shot  before  him  in  company  with  a 
stanch  companion.  He  must  not  be  forced 
in  at  a  tiger,  or  at '  a  hog  or  bear,  which  he 
detests  even  more,  until  be  has  acquired 
some  confidence,  though  In  some  few  cases 
be  will  stand  to  any  animal  from  the  very 
first  When  they  have  seen  a  few  tigers  neatly 
disposed  of,  most  elephants  acquire  confi- 
dence In  their  human  allies,  and  become  suf- 
floientiy  steady  in  tbe  fieM;  but  their  ulti- 
mate qaaUties  will  depend  much  on  natural 
temperament  The  more  naturally  coura- 
geoos  an  elephant  is,  tbe  better  obanoe  there 
Is  of  his  remaining  stanch  after  having  been 
actually  mauled  by  a  tiger— an  accident  to 
be  avoided,  of  course,  as  long  as  possible. 
It  will  occur  sometimes,  however,  in  the  best 
hands ;  and  then  a  naturally  timid  animal, 
who  has  oalj  been  made  stanch  by  a  long 
course  of  immunity  from  Injury,  will  proba- 
bly be  spoiled  for  life,  while  a  really  plucky 
elephant  is  often  rendered  bolder  than  before 
by  such  an  occurrence. 

I  spent  nearly  a  week  of  this  time  in  the 
destrnction  of  a  fhmooa  man-eater,  which 


bad  completely  closed  several  roadi,  ind  tu 
estimated  to  have  devoured  over  a  himdred 
human  beings  I   One  of  these  roadi  ni  tbe 
main  outlet  from  the  B6t(U  teak-foreatt  idv. 
ard  the  railway  then  under  ctmttraetioD  ii 
the  Narbadi  Yalley ;  and  the  work  of  iki 
sleeper-contractors  was  eompletdyat  astni 
still  owing  to  the  ravages  ot  tUs  Imte.  He 
occupied  regularly  a  large  b^glerfoNinij 
between  the  rivers  Mbta  aii9  Oai^;  om. 
sionally  making  a  tour  of  destmctira  tnA 
farther  to  tbe  east  and  west;  and  itiiki^ 
terror  into  ft  breadth  of  not  less  than  Airtj 
to  forty  milea.    It  was  thwefore  ssppiid 
that  the  devastation  waa  caused  b;  nm 
than  one  animal ;  and  we  thought  we  M 
disposed  of  one  of  these  early  in  April,  vhts 
we  killed  a  very  cunning  old  tiger  of  nil  r- 
pute  after  several  da.Ts'  severe  busting.  Bat 
I  am  now  certain  that  the  brute  I  dettiojtd 
sabseqneuUy  waa  the  real  malefactor  era 
there,  aa  killing  again  commenced  iftcr  vt 
bad  left,  and  all  loss  to  human  life  did  boI 
cease  till  the  day  I  finally  disposed  of  bim. 

He  bad  not  been  heard  of  for  a  week  « 
two  when  I  came  into  his  country,  and  pHded 
my  camp  in  a  splendid  mangofrove  near  the 
large  village  of  Lokartal&e,  on  the  Mini 
River.  Here  I  wis  again  laid  up  tknngb 
over-uung  my  sprained  tendon  ;  but  a  bctttt 
place  in  which  to  pass  the  long,  hot  daji 
of  forced  Inactivity  oontd  not  have  b«a 
found.  The  bare,  brown  eoontry  oatMt 
waa  entirdy  shut  out  by  the  Img,  droofdir 
brandiM  of  the  hl^^  mango-trees,  iaterliMd 
overhead  in  a  grateful  canopy,  and  losM 
with  the  half-ripe  fruit  pendent  oa  their  len^ 
tendril-like  stalks ;  wUle  tieneath  tboa  ilwt 
glimpses  were  seen  of  the  bi^t,clMrn- 
tera  of  the  H6ran  atealbig  over  their  ptUilr 
bed.  The  green  mangoes,  cooked  in  t  n- 
riety  of  ways,  famished  a  gratefd  and  teA- 
lag  addition  to  tbe  Ubie ;  and  the  wbA 
grove  was  alive  with  a  vaat  variety  of  UH 
and  insect  life,  in  the  observation  of  «lnd 
many  an  hour,  that  would  otherwise  bin 
flown  slowly  by,  was  passed. 

A  few  days  of  a  laay  existence  in  tkii 
microcosm  of  a  ^ve  passed  not  nnplnf- 
antl.T  after  a  spell  of  bard  work  in  Uiepiti- 
less  hot  blasts  outside ;  bat,  when  the  Itltt 
brought  in  news  of  families  of  tigers  viitiog 
to  be  bunted  In  tbe  surrounding  river-btde,! 
began  to  chafe ;  and  when  I  beard  frm  t 
neighboring  police-post  that  tbe  man-eiia 
bad  agttin  appeared,  and  had  killed  ■  nu 
and  a  boy  on  the  high-road  about  tcD  mile 
from  my  camp,  I  could  stand  it  no  \aoga.  1 
had  been  dotwfaing  my  1^  with  coM  lattx. 
but  now  resorted  to  stronger  measoret,  ^t- 
Ing  U  a  coating  of  Jsmea*a  horse  -Utttoi 
which  caused,  of  coarse,  serere  paia  for  a 
few  days,  but  at  tbe  end  of  them  resulted  u 
my  great  delight,  in  a  complete  and  pem- 
nent  cure.  In  the  mean  tim^  while  I  *■> 
still  raw  and  sore,  I  waa  regaled  with  si«i9 
of  the  man-eatei^-of  bis  fearfol  else  sad  ap- 
pearance, with  bdly  pendent  to  the  gronad, 
and  white  moon  on  the  top  of  bis  ftfrebtad; 
hia  pork-butch  er-like  method  of  deU^nhis  t 
party  of  travelers  while  be  rolled  hlDaseir  ^ 
the  sand,  and  at  last  came  up  and  inspected 
them  all  round,  selecting  the  fattest;  kit 
power  of  toansforming  himself  into  as  ibbs- 
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eeDt4ook{ngwood-4ntter,  sud  calling  or  vhis- 
tling  through  the  woods  till  an  nnsuspectlog 
victim  i^iproBcbed ;  how  the  spirits  of  all  his 
vietims  rode  with  him  on  his  bead,  waraing 
Um  of  ercr;  danger,  and  guiding  him  to  the 
fatal  ambosb  There  a  trsTeler  woald  shortly 
pass.  All  the  best  shtkfirfs  of  th^  conntry- 
side  were  collected  in  my  camp ;  aod  the 
hndiioldera  and  many  of  the  people  besieged 
my  test  momiog  and  erening.  The  infant 
ofa  woman  who  had  been  carried  away  while 
drawing  water  at  a  well  was  brought  and  held 
op  berore  me  ;  and  every  offer  of  assistance 
in  destroying  the  moQBter  was  rnude.  No 
OBel'ul  help  was,  however,  to  be  expected 
from  a  terror-strick^  population  like  this. 
They  lived  in  barricaded  houses ;  and  only 
stirred  out  when  necessity  compelled  in  large 
bodies,  covered  by  armed  men,  and  beating 
drums  and  shouting  as  they  passed  along  the 
roads.  Many  villages  had  1)een  utterly  de- 
serted ;  and  the  country  was  evidently  being 
•lowly  depopulated  by  this  single  animal.  So 
fiir  as  I  oonld  learn,  he  had  been  killing  alone 
for  about  a  year — another  tiger  who  had  for- 
merly aasistfld  him  in  his  fell  occapaMon  hav- 
ing been  shot  the  previous  hot  weather. 

As  soon  as  I  eoold  ride  In  the  bowdah, 
and  Itmg  before  I  coidd  do  more  than  hobble 
on  foot,  I  marebed  to  a  place  called  Ch&rk- 
h^r&,  where  the  last  kill  had  been  reported. 
Uy  usually  straggling  following  was  now  com- 
pressed into  a  close  body,  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  baggage-elephants,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  guard  of  police  with  muskets, 
peons  with  my  spare  guns,  and  a  whole  pom 
of  matchloched  slilk&rfs.   Two  deserted  Vil- 
lages were  passed  on  the  road,  and  heaps  of 
stones  at  intervals  showed  where  a  traveler 
had  been  struck  down.   A  better  hunting- 
ground  for  a  man-eater  certainly  could  not 
be.   Thick,  scrubby  teak-jungle  closed  in  the 
road  OQ  both  sides ;  and  alongside  of  it  for  a 
great  part  of  the  way  wound  a  narrow,  deep 
water-course,  overshadowed  by  thick  jfcman- 
bashes,  and  with  here  and  there  a  small  pool 
of  water  still  left   X  hunted  along  this  n&l& 
the  whole  way,  and  found  many  old  tracks 
of  a  very  large  male  tiger,*  which  the  shi- 
kfcrfs  declared  to  be  the  man-eater.  There 
were  none  more  recent,  bowem,  than  sereral. 
days.    Ch&rkh6r&  was  also  deserted  on  ao- 
eoont  of  the  tiger,  and  there  was  do  shade  to 
speak  of;  bnt  it  was  the  most  central  plaee 
within  reach  of  the  ninal  haunts  of  the  brute, 
BO  I  encamped  here,  and  sent  the  ba(y;age- 
elephante  back  to  feteh  provisions.  In  the 
evening  I  was  startled  by  a  meSBcnger  from 
a  place  called  L6,  on  the  K6ran  Biver,  nearly 
in  the  direction  I  had  come  from,  who  said 
that  one  of  a  party  of  pilgrims  who  had  been 
traveling  unsuspectingly  by  a  jungle-road  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  tiger  close  to  that 
place.    Early  next  morning  I  started  off  with 
two  elephants,  and  arrived  at  the  spot  about 
eight  o'clock.    The  man  had  been  struck 
down  where  a  small  ravine  leading  down  to 
the  lC6ran  crosses  a  lonely  pathway  a  few 
miles  eaet  of  L£.   The  shoulder-stick,  with 

*  A  little  piactioe  suiBcea  to  ^sUapilBh  the 
tracks  of  tlcsrs  of  dUferent  ages  and  sexes.  The 
dd  male  has  a  nmdi  sqiurer  tiaek,  ao  to  speak, 
tban  the  fmwle,  which  leaves  a  mora  oval  Ibot- 
pitoL 


Its  pendent  baskets,  in  which  the  holy-water 
fh>m  his  place  of  pilgrimage  had  been  car- 
ried by  the  hapless  man,  were  lying  on  the 
gronnd  in  a  dried-np  pool  of  blood,  and  shreds 
of  his  alothes  adhered  to  the  bushes  where 
he  had  been  dragged  down  into  the  bed  of 
the  nU&.  We  tracked  tiie  man-eater  and  his 
prey  into  a  very  thick  grass-cover,  alive  with 
spotted  deer,  where  be  had  broken  up  and 
devoured  the  greater  part  of  the  body.  Some 
bones  and  shreds  of  flesh,  and  the  skull, 
hands,  and  feet,  were  all  that  remained.  This 
tiger  never  returned  to  his  victim  a  second 
time,  so  it  was  useless  to  found  any  scheme 
for  killing  him  on  that  expectation.  We  took 
up  his  tracks  from  the  body,  and  carried 
them  patientiy  down  through  very  dense 
jungle  to  the  banks  of  the  M6ran,  the  track- 
ers working  in  fear  and  trembling  under  the 
trunk  of  my  elephaift,  and  covered  by  my 
rifle  at  full  cock.  At  the  river  the  tracks 
went  out  to  a  long  spit  of  sand  that  projected 
into  the  water,  where  the  tiger  had  drunk, 
and  then  returned  to  a  great  mass  of  piled-np 
rocks  at  the  bottom  of  a  prectpitons  bank, 
flill  of  carems  and  recesses.  This  we  seaiohed 
with  stones  and  some  fireworks  I  had  in  the 
howdah,  bat  pat  oat  nothing  bnt  a  scraggy 
hyena,  which  was,  of  coarse,  allowed  to  es- 
cape. We  seanslied  about  all  day  here  in 
vain,  and  It  was  not  tilt  nearly  sunset  that  I 
tamed  and  made  for  camp. 

It  was  almost  dusk,  when  we  were  a  few 
miles  from  home,  passing  along  the  road  we 
had  marched  by  the  former  day,  and  the  same 
by  which  we  bad  come  out  in  the  morning, 
when  one  of  the  men  who  was  walking  be- 
hind the  elephant  started  and  called  a  halt. 
He  had  seen  the  footprint  of  a  tiger.  The 
elephant's  tread  had  partly  obliterated  it ; 
but  farther  on,  where  we  had  not  yet  gone,  it 
was  found  plain  enough — the  great,  square 
pug  of  the  man-eater  we  bad  been  looking 
for  all  day  [  He  was  on  before  us,  and  must 
have  passed  since  we  came  out  in  tbe  morn- 
ing, for  his  track  had  coiwrtd  that  of  the  ele- 
phants as  they  came.  It  was  too  late  to  hope 
to  find  him  that  evening ;  and  we  could  only 
proceed  slowly  along  on  the  track,  which  held 
to  the  pathway,  keeping  a  bright  lookont. 
The  l&tlfc  indeed  proposed  that  he  should  go 
a  littie  ahead  as  a  bait  for  tbe  tiger,  while  I 
covered  him  from  the  elephant  with  a  liSe  I 
Bnt  be  wound  up  by  expressing  a  doubt 
whether  Us  skinny  corporation  would  be  a 
sufficient  attraction;  and  suggested  that  a 
plump  young  policeman,  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  our  protection  to  make  his  official 
visit  to  the  scene  of  the  last  kill,  shonid  be 
substituted  —  whereat  there  was  a  general, 
but  not  very  hearty  grin.  The  subject  was 
too  sore  a  one  In  that  neighborhood  just  then. 
About  a  mile  from  tbe  camp  the  track  turned 
off  into  tbe  deep  n&li  that  bordered  the 
road.  It  was  now  almost  dark,  so  we  went 
on  to  the  camp,  and  fortified  it  by  posting 
the  three  elephants  on  different  sides,  and 
lighting  roaring  fires  between.  Once  in  the 
night  an  elephant  started  out  of  its  deep 
sleep  and  tmmpeted  xbrllly;  but  in  tbe 
morning  we  conld  find  no  tracks  of  the  tiger 
having  come  near  us.  I  went  oat  early  next 
morning  to  beat  up  tiie  n&Ii;  for  a  man-eater 
Is  not  like  oommon  tigers,  and  must  be  songbt 


for  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Bat  I  found 
nu  tracks,  save  in  the  pne  place  where  he  had 
croased  the  nil&  the  evening  before,  and  gone 
off  into  thick  jungle. 

On  my  return  to  camp,  just  as  I  was 
sitting  down  to  breakfast,  some  Baiy4rfi8 
from  a  place  called  D£kn&— abont  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  camp — came  running  in  to  say 
that  one  of  their  companions  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  middle  of  their  drove  of  bullocks 
by  the  tiger,  just  as  they  were  starting  from 
their  night's  encampment  The  elephant  bad 
not  been  unharnessed ;  and,  securing  some 
food  and  a  bottle  of  claret,  I  was  not  two 
minutes  in  getting  under  way  again.  The 
edge  of  a  low  savanna,  covered  with  long 
grass  and  intersected  by  a  D&1&,  was  tbe 
scene  of  this  last  assassination ;  and  a  broad 
trail  of  crushed-down  grass  showed  where  the 
body  had  been  dragged  down  toward  the  n&li. 
No  tracking  was  required.  It  was  horribly 
plain.  The  trail  did  not  lead  quite  Into  the 
n&ii,  wliioh  had  steep  sides,  but  turned  and 
went  alongside  of  it  intoaomevery  long  grass 
reaching  nearly  np  to  the  bowdah.  Here 
Saijfi  nmb&d  (a  large  government  mukna  I 
was  then  riding)  kicked  violently  at  the 
ground  and  tmmpeted,  and  immediately  the 
long  grass  began  to  wave  ahead.  We  pushed 
on  .at  full  speed,  stepping,  as  we  went,  over 
the  ghastly,  half-eaten  body  of  the  Banj&r&. 
Bat  the  cover  was  dreadfiilly.  thick;  and, 
though  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  yellow  ob- 
ject as  it  jtunpeil  down  into  the  n&l&,'it  was 
not  in  time  to  fire.  It  was  some  little  time 
before  we  could  get  the  elephant  down  the 
bank  and  follow  the  broad,  plain  footprints 
of  the  monster,  now  evidently  going  at  a 
siringing  trot.  He  kept  on  in  the  n&lfc  for 
about  a  mile,  and  then  took  to  the  grass 
again ;  but  it  was  not  so  long  here,  and  we 
could  still  make  out  the  trail  from  the  bow- 
dah. Presently,  however,  it  led  into  rough, 
stony  ground,  and  the  tracking  Jbecame  more 
difficult.  He  was  evidently  full  of  go,  and 
would  carry  us  far ;  so  I  sent  back  for  some 
more  trackers,  and  with  orders  to  send  a 
small  tent  across  to  a  hamlet  on  the  banks 
of  the  Qai^j&l,  toward  which  be  seemed  to 
be  making.  All  that  day  we  followed  the 
traU  through  an  exceedingly  difficult  country, 
patientiy  working  out  print  by  print,  but 
without  being  gratified  by  a  Nght  of  his 
brindled  hide.  Several  of  tiie  local  shik&rfs 
were  admirM)le  trackers ;  and  we  carried  the 
line  down  within  about  a  mile  of  tbe  river, 
where  a  dense,  thorny  cover  began,  through 
whioh  no  one  conld  follow  a  tiger. 

We  slept  that  nigfat  at  the  Utile  village, 
and  early  next  morning  made  a  long  cast 
ahead,  proceeding  at  once  to  the  river,  where 
we  soon  hit  upon  the  track  leading  straight 
down  its  sandy  bed.  There  were  some  strong 
covers  reported  in  the  river-bed  some  miles 
ahead,  near  the  large  village  of  Bb&diigaon, 
so  I  sent  back  to  order  the  tent  over  there. 
The  track  was  crossed  In  this  river  by  sev- 
eral others,  but  was  easily  distinguishable 
from  all  by  its  superior  sixe.  It  bad  also  a 
peculiar  drag  of  the  toe  of  one  hind-foot, 
which  tbe  people  knew,  and  attributed  to  a 
wound  he  had  received  some  months  before 
from  a  sbik&rf's  matchlock.  There  was  thus 
no  doabt  we  were  behind  the  man-eater ;  and 
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I  determined  to  ToUovr  him  while  I  could  bold 
out  and  we  could  keep  the  track.  It  led 
ri^t  into  a  very  denae  cover  of  j&man 
and  tamarisk,  in  the  bed  aad  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  a  few  miles  above  Bh&dfigaon. 
Having  been  hard  pushed  the  previous  dav, 
we  hoped  he  might  lie  up  here ;  and,  indeed, 
there  was  do  other  place  he  could  well  go  to 
for  water  and  shade.  So  we  circled  roaod 
the  oatside  of  the  cover,  and,  finding  no  track 
leading  out,  considered  him  fairly  ringed. 
We  then  went  over  to  the  Tillage  for  break- 
&Bt,  intending  to  return  la  the  heat  of  the 
day. 

About  eleven  o'eloek  we  again  faced  the 
soorching  lioi  w&d,  and  made  silently  for 
the  cover  where  lay  the  man-eater.  I  sar- 
rounded  it  with  seoati  on  trees,  and  posted  a 
pad  -  elephunt  at  the  only  point  where  he 
could  easily  get  up  the  high  bank  and  make 
off,  and  then  pushed  old  Saij&  slowly  and 
carefully  through  the  oarer.  Peafowl  rose  in 
numbers  from  every  bush  as  we  advanced ; 
and  a  few  hares  and  other  nmall  animalfl 
bolted  out  at  the  edges — such  thick,  green 
covers  being  the  mid-day  resort  of  all  the 
life  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  hot  weather. 
About  the  centre  the  jungle  was  extremely 
thick,  and  the  bottom  was  cut  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  parallel  water  -  channela  among  the 
strong  roots  and  overhanging  branches  of 
the  tamarisk.  Here  the  elephant  paused  and 
began  to  kick  the  earth,  and  utter  the  low, 
tremulous  sound  by  which  some  elephants 
denote  the  close  presence  of  a  tiger.  We 
peered  all  about  with  nervous  beatings  of 
the  heart,  and  at  last  the  mabont,  who  was 
lower  down  on  the  elephant's  neek,  sud  he 
saw  him  lying  beneath  a  thick  J&man-bnsh. 
We  had  some  stones  In  the  howdah,  and  I 
made  the  lUU,  who  was  behind  me  In  the 
back-seat,  pitch  one  into  the  bash.  Instant 
1y  the  tiger  started  up  with  a  short  roar,  and 
galloped  off.  through  the  bashes.  I  gave 
him  right  and  left  at  ones,  which  told  loudly ; 
but  he  went  till  he  saw  the  pad-elephant 
blocking  the  road  he  meant  to  escape  by,  and 
then  he  turned  and  chained  back  at  me  with 
horrible  roars.  It  was  very  difficult  to  see 
him  among  the  crashing  bushes,  and  he  was 
within  twenty  yards  when  I  fired  again. 
This  dropped  him  into  one  of  the  channels, 
but  he  picked  him<telf  up,  and  came  on  again 
as  suvagely  as  though  more  slowly  than  before. 
I  was  now  in  the  act  of  covering  him  with  a 
large-sbell  riSe,  when  suddenly  the  elephant 
spun  round,  and  I  found  myself  looking  the 
opposite  way,  while  a  worrying  sound  behind 
me,  and  tlie  frantic  movements  of  the  ele- 
phant, told  roo  I  had  a  fellow-passenger  on 
boiird  I  might  well  have  dispensed  with.  All 
I  could  do  in  the  way  of  holding  on  barely 
snfflced  to  prevent  myself  and  guns  from  be- 
ing pitched  out ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
Sarjd,  finding  he  could  not  kick  him  oll^ 
paused  to  think  what  he  would  do  next  I 
seized  that  placid  interval  to  lean  over  be- 
hind and  put  the  mozsle  of  the  rifle  to  the 
head  of  the  tiger — blowing  it  into  fifty  pieces 
with  the  large  shell.  He  dropped  like  a  sack 
of  potatoes,  and  then  I  saw  the  dastardly 
mahout  urging  the  elephant  to  run  out  of  the 
cover.  An  applioution  of  my  gun-stock  to 
his  head,  however,  reversed  the  engine ;  and 


Sarjd,  coming  round  with  the  utmost  willing' 
nesa,  trumpeted  a  shrill  note  of  defiance, 
and,  rusfaing  upon  his  prostrate  fue,  com- 
menced a  war-dance  on  his  body  that  made 
it  little  less  difficult  to  etick  to  him  than 
when  the  tiger  was  being  kicked  ofi".  It  con- 
sisted, I  believe,  of  kicking  up  the  carcass 
with  a  hiud-leg,  catching  it  in  the  hollow  of 
the  fore,  and  ao  tossing  it  backward  and  for- 
ward among  his  feet — winding  up  by  placing 
his  huge  fore-foot  on  the  body  and  cross- 
ing the  other  over  it,  so  as  to  press  it  into 
the  sand  with  his  whole  wught.  I  found 
afterward  that  the  elephant-boy,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  stand  behind  the  howdah,  and, 
if  necessary,  keep  the  elqdiant  BtnUgfat  in  a 
chai^  by  applying  a  thick  stick  over  his 
rump,  had  had  a  narrow  escape  in  this  ad- 
venture, having  dropped  off  in  faifl  fright  al- 
most into  the  jaws  of^the  tiger.  The  tiger 
made  straight  for  the  elephant,  however,  as  is 
almost  invariably  the  case,  and  the  boy  picked 
himself  up  and  fled  to  the  protection  of  the 
other  elephant. 

Sarjd  was  not  a  perfect  shik&rf  elephant ; 
but  his  fault  was  rather  too  much  courage 
than  the  reverse,  and  it  was  only  bis  miser- 
able opium-eating  villain  of  a  mahout  that 
made  him  turn  at  the  critical  moment.  He 
was  much  cut  about  the  quarters  ;  but  I  took 
him  out  close  to  the  tents  two  days  after  and 
killed  two  more  tigers  without  his  fiincliing 
in  the  least.  The  tiger  we  had  thus  killed 
was  undoubtedly  the  man-eater.  He  was  ex- 
aody  ten  feet  Umg,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
the  dull-yeltow  coat  of  the  adult  male — not 
in  the  least  mangy  or  toothless  liko  the 
man-eater  of  story.  He  had  no  moon  on 
his  head,  nor  did  his  belly  nearly  touch  the 
ground.  I  afterward  found  that  these  char- 
acteris&js  are  attributed  to  all  man-eaters  by 
the  credulous  people. 


IS  THE   WORLD  O  VER- 
CRO  WD  ED? 

EARLY  eighty  years  ago  the  Rev.  Thom- 
as Robert  Malthus,  a  quiet  English 
clergyman,  student,  and  traveler,  put  forth  a 
little  pamphlet  which  so  startled  the  world 
that  very  many  people  have  not  even  yet  fully 
recovered  from  their  fright.  The  reverend 
gentleman  had.  It  seems,  no  thought  of  play- 
ing the  r/Se  of  sensation-monger ;  he  had  no 
wish  to  frighten  people  unnecessarily,  or  to 
attract  attention  to  bis  book  or  to  himself  by 
&otitiouB  means.  He  thought  he  had  dis- 
.  covered  an  impending  danger,  of  which  the 
public  was  wholly  unsuspicious ;  and,  with  no 
other  object  tlian  that  of  warning  his  coun- 
trymen while  there  was  yet  time,  he  stated 
his  fesrs,  and  the  facts  and  calculations  upon 
which  they  rested.  At  a  somewhat  eariier 
date,  Home,  the  historian,  had  subjected  a 
good  many  of  the  stories  we  rec«ve  as  sn- 
oient  histot^  to  a  novel  test,  for  the  sake 
of  asoOTtainhig  to  what  extent  they  were  wor- 
thy of  the  credence  conmioDly  given  them. 
His  habit  of  mind  was  skeptical  in  the  ex- 
treme, and,  in  view  of  the  universal  tendency 
of  man  to  exaggerate  numbers,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  exact  data,  he  was  disposed  to  doubt 


the  stories  of  vast  hordes  of  men  who  livitd 
in  particular  places,  moved  from  one  giien 
point  to  another,  peopled  certain  diitrieti,u 
assembled  at  the  call  of  their  chieftuoB  If 
enormous  armies.  He  suapected,  u  emr 
school-boy  does,  that  the  numbers  given  ocn 
in  port  a  growth  of  the  imagination;  thit 
the  traditions  from  which  the  first  cbtoni- 
clers  got  their  figures  had  previouel;  piued 
through  a  good  many  careless  hands;  ud 
that,  by  a  process  of  accretion  ritulsr  to 
that  which  every  dweller  in  a  village  bu  op- 
portunity to  see  in  operation  to  tUs  day, 
they  had  greatly  increased  in  thtir  prop» 
tioos.  In  the  absoiee  of  any  Uiiiig  like  u 
authoTitatire  enumeration,  Home  resorted  to 
arithmetio  for  a  means  of  testing  the  trath  ti 
all  these  stories.  It  was  clear  enough  Ilut 
the  men  constituting 'the  hordes  spoken  of  ii 
ancient  history  must  have  got  food  from  aone 
source,  and,  as  he  could  calculate  with  ip- 
proximate  accuracy  the  aggregate  amoont  ot 
food  within  their  reach,  it  was  an  easy  Utk 
to  show  that  many  of  the  stories  which  his- 
torians had'  accepted  without  question  vert 
greatly  exaggerated  or  wholly  false. 

This  application  of  arithmetic  to  the  n> 
lations  existing  between  population  and  fixxi. 
supply  seems  to  have  suggested  the  inTtstt- 
gations  upon  which  Malthus  founded  liis  phi- 
losophy. Briefly  stated,  his  idea  was  thit, 
that  population  naturally  Increases  in  a  gee- 
metrical  ratio,  while  production  can  only  in- 
crease in  arithmeUcal  progression.  If  then 
be  ten  persons  living  upon  a  certdn  tract  of 
land  which  produces,  say,  one  hundred  bosb- 
els  of  groin  annually,  in  thirQr  years  the  ta 
irill  have  doubled,  becoming  twenty ;  tbirt; 
years  later  their  numbers  will  have  doobled 
again,  and  In  ninety  years  the  ten  will  bm 
become  eighty ;  •  one  hundred  and  tvottf 
yean  will  see  them  increased  to  one  hnsdnd 
and  sixty  persons.  Now,  daring  fte  fint 
thirty  years  It  might  be  possible  to  doiUt 
the  productiveness  of  their  land,  hot  itwwU 
be  quite  impossible  to  double  it  again  ud 
again  every  thirty  years,  making  th«i  y«4 
hundred  bushels  of  grtUn  two  hundred  attiit 
end  of  thirty  years,  four  hundred  at  nslj. 
eight  hundred  at  ninety,  and  sixteen  hnndied 
at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  jean. 
What  is  true,  in  this  regard,  of  one  acre  ot 
ten,  mtut  ultimately  be  true,  be  argued,  of 
the  whole  earth ;  and  his  conclusion  was  tU^ 
unless  restraint  could  be  placed  upon  nw- 
riage,  England  was  doomed  speedily  to  be- 
come a  nation  of  paupers,  and  that  the  wbi^ 
world  must  in  time  share  a  like  fate. 

The  evil  times  predicted  by  this  Ihetm^ 
have  not  yet  fallen  upon  Enghuid— a  (w^ 
which  his  followers  of  to-4lay  explain  b;  a; 
ing  toat  be  f^ed  to  give  Aill  Talus  to  the 
tor  eommeree  in  working  out  his  probla>; 
but,  while  this  has  serred  and  serves  to  pott- 
pone  the  worst,  there  are  people  in  plwt! 
who  still  think  the  world  overcrowded,  wl 
who  bold  that  this  OTerorowding  is  the  nffi- 
dent  cause  of  much  of  the  <»ime  and  misery 
with  which  mankind  is  afBioted.  Ihst  the! 
honestly  believe  this  is  clear,  and  it  is  no  k^ 
manifest  that  the  social  doctrines  they  brnU 
upon  thin  belief  seem  to  them  logical  reniB 
of  the  premises.  Like  Kalthos,  tb^  adro- 
oate  the  oliecUng  of  popalati<m  nodr  ^ 
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csnse  they  think  its  unreBtrained  increase  t 
Boarce  of  dire  evil  io  the  present,  and  a 
frightfal  menace  for  the  future.  In  drawing 
their  concluaiona,  as  it  seemB  to  me,  these 
modern  Ualthusiana  lose  sight  of  some  fac- 
tors quite  as  important  as  the  one  commeree 
which  the  founder  of  their  philosophy  for- 
got; and  it  is  to  snggeat  some  of  these  that 
the  present  paper  is  written. 

Unluckily  the  utterances  upon  this  subject 
are  usually  incidental  to  other  things,  and 
cODaequently  so  indirect  that  it  is  somewhat 
difflcalt  to  cite  them  for  purposes  of  discus< 
sion.  In  a  recent  magazine-article,*  however, 
I  find  a  tolerably  direct  statement  of  the 
modem  Ualthusian  creed,  from  which  I  quote 
the  following  panage.  The  t^tca  are  my 
own,  and  are  used  merely  to  Indicate  the  es* 
pedal  points  to  whteli  the  attention  of  the 
reader  Is  iDTited : 

"The  panftceas  that  various  enthusiasts 
oIIct  ns  —  liberty,  universal  sufln*age,  free 
schools,  fVee  churches,  the  rights  of  labor, 
the  religion  of  hamanity— 'these  things  can- 
not vanquish  hunger  and  disease,  nor  the  vice 
aod  ignorance  that  must  always  accompany 
them.  How  blankly  the  men  of  aoUon  over- 
look (ArtV  mam  cauM — namely,  tte  wtrrrovd' 
i/iff  of  almoat  all  communities,  vihether  denzely 
or  ihinlj/  pecked,  the  presence  of  too  many 
vKmths  for  the  food!  The  pressure  of  popula- 
tion npon  the  means  of  subsistence  is  also  its 
pressure  upon  the  means  of  health,  intelli- 
gence, and  decency ;  and  yet  tire  last  word 
of  most  of  our  social  reformers  is,  '  Increase 
aod  multiply.'  In  the  Apocrypha  is  a  pas- 
sage much  more  to  the  purpose — a  passage 
which  might  have  given  us  a  better  world 
than  the  present,  had  it  held  its  place  as 
scripture :  '  Thouga  they  multiply,  rejoice 
not  in  them;  .  .  .  trust  not  them  in  their 
life,  neither  respect  their  multitude,  for  one 
that  is  just  is  better  than  a  thousand.  .  .  . 
By  one  that  hath  aoderstaoding  shall  theoity 
be  replenished.*  ...  Is  not  this  the  key  of 
the  whole  qaestion  of  reform — Aow  to  improve 
the  qttdlUy  and  how  to  Umit  the  number  of  ths 
human  Mngt  that  are  horn  into  each  tivUiMed 
tommunity  f  *' 

Ifow,  all  this  would  seem  to  mean  that,  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  people  born  into 
the  world,  we  most  la  some  way  limit  their 
namber;  that  the  pressure  of  population  up- 
on the  means  of  subsisteoce  is  in  itself  an 
evil  to  be  avoided  by  wise  statesmanship  or 
wise  philosophy  in  the  interest  of  the  human 
race;  tb&t,  if  we  have  not  fallen  upon  the 
evil  times  foreseen  of  Halthns,  we  are  ap- 
proaching them,  and  meantime  are  suflering 
most  of  our  ills  in  consequence  of  present 
orer  -  population.  The  plausibility  of  the 
theory  is  apparent,  bnt.the  view  taken  seems 
to  me  a  very  superficial  one,  in  which  some 
important  matters  are  wholly  overlooked. 

That  the  world  is  crowded  nay  be  ad- 
mitted, aoti  it  may  not  follow  that  it  is  over- 
crowded, or  that  the  crowding  is  an  evil.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  preware  eamplnined  of  is  a  source  of 
good — not  unmixed,  of  course,  but  good,  nev< 
erthelesfl,  and  that  the  good  greatly  out- 
weighg  the  evil. 

*  "  Z«alot  and  Student,"  by  TUuUuMm  Cora, 
la  the  OOftiiev  for  Attgnst,  ISOL 


To  b^In  at  the  beginning,  it  is  admitted 
that  the  theory  of  Mnlthus  is  abstractly  cor- 
rect; that  population  must  ultimately  press 
closely  upon  the  means  of  subsistence.  If 
there  be  nothing  to  prevent;  but  so,  too,  would 
a  good  many  other  dire  evils  befall  us  if 
there  were  nothing  to  prevent  The  fact  is, 
that  the  actual  increase  of  population  falls 
far  short  of  the  possible  increase,  and  it  Is 
probable  that  this  has  nearly  always  been  the 
case.  It  is  true  also,  aa  every  observer 
knows,  that  the  natural  growth  of  population 
in  densely-peopled  districts  is  always  less 
rapid  than  in  those  in  which  the  land  is  not 
fully  occupied.  In  short,  experience  teaches 
unmistakably  the  existence  of  cert^n  occult 
but  active  natural  laws  which  operate  to  pre- 
vent the  over-peopling  of  populous  districts. 
Again,  whatever  speculations  we  may  indulge 
in  on  the  snhjeot,  It  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  thus  far  In  the  world's  history  prodnc- 
tion  has  actually  gained  npon  population.  A 
careful  atady  of  the  history  of  finntnes  shows 
that  we  have  grown  away  from  the  danger  of 
starvation  rather  than  toward  It;  that  the 
supply  of  available  food  at  the  world's  com- 
mnnd  is  relatively  greater  now  than  at  any 
earlier  period.  {Bee  Greg's  "Enigmas  of 
Life.") 

All  these  things  have  been  urged  by  po- 
litical economists  in  answer  to  Maltbus,  and 
they  should  serve,  certainly,  to  quiet  all  ap- 
prehensions of  immediate  danger  from  over- 
population ;  but  the  main  point  made  by 
modem  Malthusians  is  not  so  much  that  we 
are  In  danger  of  general  pauperism  as  that 
the  actual,  present  pressure  of  population 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence  is  a  deplorable 
evil  and  the  prime  cauae  of  nearly  all  our 
ills ;  and  that  to  reform  the  world  and  im- 
prove the  race  we  must  impose  some  checks 
other  than  those  provided  by  Nature  and  dr- 
cumstances  upon  the  multiplication  of  men. 
And,  while  at  the  first  glance  there  appears 
to  he  some  reason  to  think  i4ews  of  this  kind 
sound,  their  correctness,  I  am  penuaded,may 
he  suecessfnlly  qnestioned. 

Hr.  Walter  Bagehotflndn  Invaluable  work,* 
devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  a  disoustlon  of 
"  the  uses  of  conflict  **  in  the  development 
of  nations,  and  we  may  properly  borrow  his 
phrase  here,  urging  the  manifest  uses  of  con- 
filet  in  the  development  and  improvement  of 
mankind,  as  one  reason,  at  leaat,  for  thinking 
the  crowded  state  of  the  world  not  altogether 
an  evil.  It  is  said  that  the  banana  is  the 
curse  of  the  tropics,  for  the  reason  that  it  af- 
fords food  almost  without  labor,  and,  whether 
or  not  the  love  of  ease,  the  tendency  to  idle- 
ness, be  an  inborn  and  universal  human  trait, 
it  is  certainly  a  common  one  enough  to  justify 
the  assertion  that,  without  necessity,  a  large 
part  of  the  human  race  would  do  no  work  at 
alt.  It  is  only  the  necessity  of  working  in 
order  to  get  food  which  makes  men  industri- 
ous, active,  busy  beings ;  and  it  is  only  the 
crowding  complained  of  by  our  Maithuaians 
which  imposes  this  necessity  upon  mankind. 

*  "  FbTSica  and  FoIItfce ;  or,  Thoni;btB  on  the 
Application  of  the  Principles  nf  'Natural  Selec- 
tion '  and  '  Inheritance '  to  Political  Socletr-  ^ 
Walter  BoK^ot,  Esq.,  Author  of  "The  Engtlsti 
Oonrtttntton."  Mew  York:  D.  Applatoo  *  Co., 
PaUIShera. 


The  lazy  half-breed  of  the  tropics,  as  he  lies 
in  the  shade  of  bis  badana-plant,  dreams 
doubtless  of  a  better  state,  in  which  many 
of  his  cravings  now  unsatisfied  might  be 
filled,  but  he  makes  no  effort  for  the  attain- 
ment of  such  a  state,  so  long  as  the  plantain 
which  shades  him  furnishes  him  also  with 
food  enough.  Can  there  be  doubt  that  he 
wonld  lead  a  more  active,  a  more  useful,  a 
bettor  life  if  the  food  were  less  abundantly 
supplied  or  more  difficult  to  get  f  The  North 
American  Indian  bad  no  tree  or  bush  from 
which  to  pluck  unearned  food ;  he  could  not 
lie  idle  all  day  without  lying  empty  as  well. 
But  he  found  in  the  spoil  of  forest,  and  lake, 
and  river,  a  sufficient  means  of  aubaistence, 
and,  availing  himself  of  food  so  easily  se- 
oured,  he  made  no  eSbrt  to  Improve  his  con- 
dition. There  was  for  him  no  pressure  of 
population  npon  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and,  while  his  life  was,  perforce,  more  active 
than  it  would  have  been  if  he  might  have 
fonnd  a  food-supply  on  every  bush  and  tree, 
hts  activity  was  strielly  bounded  by  the  ne- 
cessity imposed  npbn  him.  He  hunted  be- 
cause he  must,  but  did  no  other  work,  because 
no  other  was  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  life.  And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  case 
always.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  inherited 
habit  here  and  there,  we  shall  find  the  rule  a 
general  one  that  men  work  only  of  necessity, 
and  that  their  necessities  constitute  always 
a  pretty  accurate  measure  of  their  industry. 

Now,  work  is  the  universal  condition  of 
improvement  and  progress.  It  is  only  in 
earnest  work  that  men  develop  their  best 
qualities  of  miud  and  body.  Intelligence, 
quickness  of  perception,  Intellectual  activity^ 
shrewdness,  determination,  "grit" — all  these 
greatly  aid  their  possessor  in  an  active  and 
necessarr  struggle  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  so  the  necessity  of  active  strug- 
gling Imposed  upon  men  by  the  pressure  of 
population  upon  the  means  of  snbsistence 
tends  directly  and  inevitably  to  develop 
them.  And  of  more  strictly  moral  qualities 
the  same  thing  is  equally  true.  "  Honesty  is 
the  best  policy,"  and  men  leam  to  be  honeet, 
or,  rather,  they  leam  the  moral  quality  of 
honesty  from  Its  usefttlness  In  the  straggle. 
Patience,  temperance,  cleanliness — all  the 
virtues,  in  short — are  found  to  aid  very  ac- 
tively in  the  sharp  conflict  which  the  pre)<a- 
ure  of  population  imposes  upon  most  men; 
and  so  we  say  the  conflict  is  good  for  man, 
and  the  pressure  bewailed  by  the  Malthusians 
is  the  great  motive  power  of  all  progress  and 
all  improvement.  Not  only  is  it  not  true 
that  we  must  limit  the  increase  of  popula^on 
by  artificial  means  for  the  sake  of  improving 
the  quality  of  the  race,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  highest  improvement  in  quality  can  come 
only  through  the  very  crowding  which,  we 
are  told,  stands  in  its  way.  Work,  attrition, 
conflict,  these  are  brought  about  only  by  the 
pressure  of  population  upon  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  these  are  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  improvement.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  idle,  indolent  race — no  race  whose 
energies  have  not  been  sharply  taxed  in  a 
struggle  of  one  kind  or  other — ever  yet  made 
an  advane*  worth  recording,  in  phynquSt  in- 
tdlee^  or  morali.   Indeed,  we  may  go  fhrther 
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and  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
DO  race  baa  erer  made  satisfactory  progress 
daring  a  prolonged  period  of  repose  from  its 
life-struggle.  All  biatory  shows  ua  decay 
under  the  gilding  of  luxnrious  idleness,  wben< 
ever  any  nation,  haviDg  won  wealth  or  great* 
neaa  of  any  sort,  has  rested  for  a  time  con- 
tent. In  a  fierce  struggle  for  existeDce,  and 
in  that  only,  men  train  their  facalUea  to  the 
highest  aotirity  of  wbiob  th«y  are  capable, 
dereloping  muob  strength  that  was  latent, 
atu)  oreating  mnefa  whioh,  bnt  for  the  neoei- 
Aiy  of  its  use,  voold  bare  reEialned  frarerer 
noQ-eziBteot. 

This  ii  the  lesson  faishuy  ererywbwe 
twohes;  but  we  need  not  go  to  history  to 
learn  U.  Every-dny  life  exemplifies  the  tmth 
in  qaestltu  in  a  thoosand  ways.  The  ablest 
lawyers  are  not  fonnd  in  country  villages; 
oar  moat  eminent  phrsiciana  are  bred  in 
cities;  great  bankers  and  financiers  do  not 
grow  ill  the  rural  districts,  but  in  Wall  or 
Lombard  Street.  In  the  great  cities  all 
these  men  must  straggle  hard  to  maintain 
themselves,  and  desperately  to  achieve  emi- 
nence ;  and  in  the  struggle  they  develop  qua!* 
ities  which  could  never  otherwise  have  been 
theirs.  And  what  is  true  of  them  is  true,  in 
varying  degree,  of  all  of  ua.  Each  of  us  owes 
much  to  the  sharp  elbowing  he  has  enconn- 
tered  on  life's  roadway.  Our  faculties  are 
sharpened,  and  oar  whole  being  strengthened, 
by  conflict  and  struggle.  "Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,"  says  one  proverb,  and 
another  adage  teaches  that  competition  is  the 
soul  of  trade.  What  are  these  but  homely 
phrasings  of  the  teachings  of  daily  expeii- 
enoe  In  this  matter  ? 

Nothing  eonid  be  eaai«r  than  to  illuatrate 
this  point  in  a  hundred  ways  by  &cta  cited 
from  history  and  onivenMl  experience,  if 
Baoh  illastration  were  in  any  way  neeeasary. 
It  Menu  enough,  howerar,  to  state  so  patent 
a  fact  that,  ao  far  fhrai  iuterfering  with  the 
pn^[ieas  of  human  developmeDt,  the  pressare 
of  population  opoQ  the  means  of  sabaistence 
not  only  actively  aids,  but  is  itself  at  once 
the  prime  cause  and  chief  agent  in  all  that 
we  rightly  call  progress. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all,  if,  indeed,  it 
be  h|lf.  The  positive  and  visible  effects  of 
the  struggle  imposed  upon  man  by  the  tec> 
denoy  of  his  fellows  to  crowd  him  constitute, 
in  truth,  only  the  smaller  part  of  the  good 
derived  from  the  presaure  of  population  upon 
Ae  means  of  subsistence.  The  world  is  pret- 
ty full,  at  least  in  its  older  parts,  but  it  is 
filled  chiefly  with  inferior  people.  That  is  to 
say,  the  race,  as  it  eusts  to-day,  Is  not  the 
race  it  ought  to  be  and  might  be.  It  has  im- 
proved greatly  in  the  past,  and  is  improving 
still,  but  it  is  certainly  not  yet  in  a  condition 
of  ideal  excellence,  and  it  ironld  seem  to  need 
for  its  saiisfaotory  adrancement  some  mora 
potent  agency  even  than  the  direct  influences 
to  whioh  reference  has  been  made.  To  my 
thought  we  have  this  needed  agent  of  rtoe- 
Improrement  in  the  operation  <^  the  pressare 
of  population  upon  the  means  of  subsistence 
in  the  way  of  develoinnent  by  natural  aeleo- 
tion.  Whatever  dillbrences  of  opinion  there 
may  be  regarding  the  ori^n  of  species  and 
the  descent  of  man,  no  thinking  person  now 
doubts  that  the  Darwinian  theory,  as  applied 


to  the  Improvement  of  species  already  exist- 
ing, Is  true.  We  see  around  us  every  day 
the  efileots  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
we  know  that  in  the  end  the  Attest  survive, 
while  the  unfit  fall  silently  out  of  the  ranks. 
In  view  of  ^is  fact,  are  not  they  who  urge 
the  limiting  of  population  as  the  shortest  out 
to  race-improvement  shutting  their  eyes  to 
the  fuadameotal  truth  of  modem  science  f 

The  crowding  of  which  thc^  complain 
would  seem  to  be  the  essratial  condition  of 
improvement  by  aelecttoo.  But  for  the  preas- 
ure  of  population  ap(m  the  means  of  snbrist- 
enoe,  there  would  be  no  stn^le  for  eust- 
en^  and  hence  no  measoring  of  strength 
hetven  the  fit  and  the  unfit,  and  no  pro- 
cess of  selection  and  elimination.  A  rode 
husbandry  answers  the  ends  of  the  frontters- 
man,  and  ao,  as  a  rule,  the  frontiersman  con- 
tents himself  with  a  scratching  of  the  groond, 
whioh  he  calls  agriculture.  But,  when  popa- 
lation  grows  dense  about  him,  and  land  cost- 
ly, he  is  forced  to  choose  between  improve- 
ment and  failure ;  and,  if  there  be  no  n?w 
frontier  to  which  he  may  emigrate,  he  must 
either  become  n  better  tiller  of  the  ground  or 
suSbr  starvation ;  he  must  fit  himself  for  the 
struggle  or  fail  in  it.  And  bo  it  is  in  all 
things.  A  less  crowded  world  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  a  less  intelligent,  a  less  thrifty,  a 
less  worthy  world.  The  crowding  alone  puts 
a  premium  npon  intelligence,  and  thrift,  and 
sobriety,  and  honesty,  and  all  those  virtues 
which  help  to  make  the  human  race  wiser 
and  better.  Even  culture,  the  refined  and 
reflnitig  cultivation  of  iotellect  and  soul,  the 
value  of  which  is  conunooly  thought  to  be 
other  than  n  pecuniary  one,  needs  a  crowded 
world  for  its  development  What  artist, 
what  poet,  what  idealist  of  any  sort,  could 
find  dther  support  for  his  body  or  the  appre- 
datioD  which  is  his  soul's  necessary  food, 
among  the  mde  folk  of  an  nncrowded  world  f 
Unto  men's  intellects  ore  sharpened  by  strug- 
until  the  proeesaes  of  selection  and  in- 
heritance have  converted  the  rude  into  a  re- 
fined race,  there  is  no  plaoe  for  the  man  of 
culture  among  theip.  He  has  only  pearls  to 
give,  and  they  are  swine. 

May  we  not  safely  trust  Nature  here  as 
everywhere,  and  refrain  from  ignorant  inter- 
meddling with  her  work  f  Free  schools,  free 
churches,  free  libraries,  and  the  like,  these,  I 
grant,  are  not  able  to  *'  vanquish  hunger  and 
disease,"  or  "  the  vice  and  ignorance  that 
must  always  nccompany  them."  But  are  un- 
titled acres  likely  to  be  more  efflcacions? 
Will  the  tramp  cease  to  beg  and  plunder 
when  a  limitation  of  population  sh^l  have 
made  bread-winning  easier  to  the  industri- 
ous f  Free  schools  feed  nobody ;  free  libra- 
ries are  powerless  to  appease  hunger.  But 
free  schools  and  free  libraries  and  all  the 
other  good  gifts  of  dviUxation  so  oontemptu- 
oosly  dismissed  by  theHolthusiau  maga^ist 
do  tulp  wortiiy  men  and  women  to  develop 
their  own  faculties  and  to  become  fitter  than 
they  wwe  for  the  struggle  in  iriiioh  bread  is 
won.  . 

Let  OS  see  how  the  case  stands.  On  the 
<me  hand,  the  Halthusian  phUosopher  finds 
by  a  process  of  «  priori  reasoning  that  popu- 
lation must  naturally  inemse  more  rapidly 
than  prodootton, and  he  eries out:  "CSieok 


population  by  statutory  enactment.  Impon 
restrictions  upon  marriage.  DotliiB,Kto- 
oept  universal  pauperism  as  the  necewr; 
and  speedy  consequence."  Gt^ng  farther 
he  finds  that  already  population  seeai  lo 
press  hardly  upon  the  means  sahsiittitHL 
He  finds,  too,  that  the  race,  as  it  exiiu  to. 
day,  greatly  needs  improvement  hi  qtulitj— 
and,  jumping  at  a  conclusion,  tells  u  thit 
the  world  isaireadyover'^Moided;  tbatcriB^ 
and  vice,  and  ignorance,  and  digeue,ainl£it, 
are  the  actual  and  present  reaolts  (rf 
population  ;  and  that  to  be  rid  of  them  is 
must  limit  the  number  and  improve  the  ^ul- 
ity  of  the  people  bom  into  the  world. 

Ail  this  seems  very  alarming  at  flrs^  bt^ 
upon  examining  the  facta  a  llttie  men  gIoh* 
ly,  we  find  here,  as  everywhere,  that  Hatoi 
has  made  no  mistake.  The  eatcBlatkni  wltk 
which  Halthua  sat  out  was  correct  enos^ 
except  that  it  represented  not  facts,  but  *t- 
parent  possibilities.  The  possible  umtMi 
of  children  in  a  family  is  more  than  twenty; 
the  actual  number,  upon  an  average,  is  abott 
one-fourth  that.  The  increase  of  popnlitioD, 
at  its  seemingly  possible  rate,  would  loDg  igo 
have  filled  the  world  to  overflowing ;  the  uV 
ual  increase  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and,  instead  of  general  pauperism,  ve  hm 
to-dsy  a  relatively  greater  food-suppi;  thu 
ever  before.  Moreover,  we  find  by  expeiienct 
that  Nature  has  herself  set  a  brake  npon  ths 
Increase  of  numbers,  which  promises  to  be 
sufficient  for  all  needs.  We  see  that 
some  unexplained  reason  the  average  nuBibcr 
of  children  per  family  ia  amaller  as  a  rale  in 
densely  than  in  thinly  peopled  dlstrieU;  ^ 
as  the  room  for  mora  men  and  women  gien 
smaller,  fewer  men  and  woman  are  horn  irt* 
the  world.  Against  the  dai^;er' feared  br 
Ualthaa,  Nature  seems  already  to  bava  pto- 
Tided  suOlciently,  wltiiont  asking  the  iMit- 
ance  of  our  modem  Iq^latnres. 

As  to  the  evils  pointed  out  by  late  pU- 
loBophers  of  this  school,  it  would  sees  Ibit 
they  are  mlstakmly  attribntad  to  overfopi- 
bttion.  That  the  world  is  crowded,  if  tm 
enough,  but,  as  we  have  already  sea,  Ik 
crowding  is  a  source  of  good  rather  tbucf 
ill,  and  the  very  condition  of  things  »Wd 
the  Malthnsians  of  the  magazines  would  d> 
away  with,  for  the  sake  of  improving  tbt 
race,  is  the  condition  precedent  to  fnpnn- 
ment. 

The  structure  they  would  hew  down  » 
an  obstmcUon  is  in  fact  the  ladder  bf 
which  alone  we  may  climb  to  a  higher  vi 
better  state. 

The  crowding  they  lament  forces  m  * 
struggle,  and  the  struggling  is  good  for  a* 
and  for  our  posterity.  The  pressure  of  pop- 
ulation upon  the  means  of  subsistence  eon- 
pels  us  to  win,  by  inielligence  and  acUntT. 
the  food  that  might  otherwise  drop  into  ov 
mouths,  and  so  it  serves  to  make  aciin. 
earnest  men  of  us.  Better  still,  it  girei  foU 
play  to  the  process  of  aeleotioo,  setting  i 
premium  upon  every  good  quality  of  mind  or 
body,  and  perpetuating  it  by  iohentiitct^ 
winnowing  the  race,  and  iuproving  i*  ^ 
year  to  year  by  casting  out  the  unworthy  aw 
raising  the  worthy  to  prosperity  and  power. 

True,  the  ICalthusian  cannot  always  lacai- 
ure  the  improrament  with  Ua  fooi-fda  Be 
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fiu'ts  igaoranee  aod  Tioe,  crime,  dirt,  and 
misery,  to-da;  as  yesterday^  &i>d  asks  where 
the  improTement  is,  foi^etting,  or  not  cboon- 
ing  to  remember,  that  deTelopment  ia  a  slow 
process — aa  all  Katare'a  processes  are — and 
that  race  advancemeDt  is  not  always  meoso- 
rable.  Without  doubt,  mankind  has  advanced 
and  improved  since  mediteral  times,  when  war 
was  thought  to  be  the  only  business  wortby 
a  gentleman  ;  when  superstition  darkened  the 
brightest  intellects;  when  Londou  was  with, 
oat  A  sewer  or  a  street-cleaning  fond  ;  when 
footpads  infested  the  bighways  to  the  me< 
tropolis ;  when  the  plague  depopulated  citieB 
without  suf^estiog  cleanllnesa  aa  a  prophy- 
lactic; in  short,  when  Ignorance  and  vice, 
aud  dirt  and  disease,  were  the  part  of  the 
higher  as  they  are  now  the  inheritance  of 
only  the  lower  clasaei  of  society.  Our  pres- 
ent time  is  a  better  one  than  that,  and  who 
riialt  aay  predsel;  vh«D  It  became  better? 
Who  shall  draw  the  Una  between  that  time 
and  this,  and  tell  us  where  the  one  left  off 
and  the  other  began  ? 

Progress  has  been  alow,  perhaps,  but  in 
the  main  It  has  been  constant,  and  so  It  must 
be  hereafter.  We  may  not  be  able  to  show 
wherein  to-day  is  better  than  yesterday,  or 
to  lay  finger  upon  a  definite  advance  achieved 
during  the  current  month  or  year;  but  if,  as 
I  have  suggested  rather  than  shown,  there 
be  natural  laws  in  constant  operation  to  pro- 
duce improvement  in  the  race  ;  if,  as  I  hold, 
the  crowding,  which  our  Halthusian  maga- 
smists  compltin  of  as  overcrowding,  be  only 
the  necessary  condition  of  a  wholesome 
stru^le  for  existence,  in  which  the  fittest  is 
to  survive  and  perpetuate  itself,  and  in  which 
erery  good  quality  and  every  valuable  attain- 
ment is  found  to  aid  its  possessor  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  while  every  rice  im- 
pedes and  hampers  him ;  if  these  be  tlie 
&ots  in  the  oase,  we  know  certainly  that 
egress  la  constantly  making,  even  tiiough 
we  discover  it  qot,  and  that  the  raoa  is  stead- 
ily improving  now  aa  it  has  done  hitherto. 

That  vice  and  dissase  and  dirt  and  crime 
exist  among  ns  to  an  alarming  extent,  we 
know  ]|IAAotiy ;  that  no  patent  derlce  for 
thdr  core  or  supprsBSion  exists  dther  in  free 
sehools,  nnivenal  saiftage,  or  in  any  other 
thing  whaterer,  must  be  admitted ;  ^t  they 
are  sometimes  increased  by  the  pressure  of 
population  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  I 
do  not  doubt ;  bat  that  their  cure  lies  in  re- 
moving the  pressure,  I  stoutly  deny.  While 
here  and  there  one  man  or  woman  ia  made 
vicious  by  want,  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
is  made  more  industrious,  sober,  thrifty,  and 
intelligent,  by  the  crowding  which  produces 
individual  distress,  and  on  the  whole,  as  I 
say,  this  good  outweighs  that  ill. 

We  shall  probably  never  be  rid  of  criu^ 
or  misery  while  the  world  lasts,  and  we  may 
as  well  look  thia  probability  in  the  fice.  The 
question  for  ns  is,  how  to  reduce  the  misery 
and  the  crime  to  a  minimum,  and  how  to  se- 
cure the  constant  improvement  of  men  in 
general.  If,  as  I  suppose,  the  pressure  of 
population  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  Is 
the  cUef  agent  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this,  we  shall  blunder  outrageously  when  we 
destroy  ita  constant  eflBeiency  for  good  be- 
cause of  its  occasional  capacity  to  work  ill. 


Htiilrcads  lull  people  sometimes;  schools 
tempt  frail  youth  to  over^tudy ;  even  ofaurches 
tumble  about  the  heads  of  worshipers  now 
and  then ;  but  shall  we  condemn  railways  and 
schools  and  churches  because  of  the  ill  they 
do  upon  ODcaeion,  or  shall  we  rather  cherish 
them  because  of  the  greater  good  they  work, 
guarding  as  well  as  we  may  agunst  the  pos- 
sible evil  *  This  is  the  logic  of  all  life,  and 
it  should  restrain  us  from  ignorant  and  mis- 
chievous intermeddling,  by  statutory  enact- 
ment or  otherwise,  with  processes  of  Nature 
which  at  best  we  can  only  imperfectly  under, 
stand.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  do  what  we  can 
to  alleviate  sufibrlng,  prevent  and  cure  dis- 
ease, wean  away  from  vice  and  stamp  out 
orime;  but  let  us  not  destroy  the  agency 
which  ia  lifting  the  great  mass  of  men  to  a 
higher  level,  merely  because  its  operations 
sometimes  produce  a  contrary  effect  upon 
single  individuals. 

OioB«  Cut  Eoeunoir. 


THE  WIDOW'S  COMFORT. 

EEKN  is  the  graaa  upon  the  hill, 
^-^  The  flold-flower  blossoms  by  the  way ; 
While  restless  music  of  the  rill 

And  birds  perfects  the  summer-day. 
But  the  yellow  cottage 
Over  the  wall 
Is  brighter  than  all  I 

For  the  child  looks  up  In  his  mother's  face 

And  givetb  splendor  to  the  place. 

As  he  saith,  for  her  widow's  comfort : 

"  Mother,  I've  a  plan, 

That  when  I'm  a  man, 

I'll  dwell  in  goodly  company. 

And  you  shall  be  a  lady." 

Paler  the  green  upon  the  bill. 
The  wild-flower  Sdleth  by  the  vay ; 

While  minor  voicea  of  vood  and  rill 
Sing  dirges  for  the  enmmer  day. 

But  the  yellow  cottage. 

Where  the  sick  boy  lies, 

Is  like  paradise ; 

For  he  looketh  lost  in  his  mother's  flu», 

And  light  Uveth  in  all  the  place, 

As  he  saith,  for  her  wldov's  oomfort : 

"  Mother,  you'll  come  to  me 

Wherever  I  be, 

Amid  the  goodly  company. 

And  yon  shall  be  a  lady." 

All  brown  and  barren  is  the  hill, 
The  last  leaf  fallen  by  the  way ; 

The  winds  have  come,  haunting  and  chill, 
And  Winter  weaves  bis  threads  of  gray. 

But  the  village  ohuroh-yard 

Over  the  wall 

Is  sadder  than  all ; 

For  the  townfblk  look  in  the  mother's  fhee. 
As  they  gather  sbont  the  burial-place, 
And  aay,  for  her  widow's  oomfort : 

Ood  give  it  that  we  may  be 
With  thy  dear  boy  and  thee, 
Amid  the  goodly  company. 
And  you  shall  be  our  lady ! " 

Jomr  Tairai  Ohost. 
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view  of  what  we  ssld  last  week  in  re- 
gard  to  governments  and  the  limitation 
of  their  functions,  it  may  interest  the  reader 
to  glance  for  a  few  moments  at  some  of  the 
things  that  achieve  great  success  without  the 
aid  of  the  skate.  We  hare  several  times,  in 
discussing  this  subject,  referred  to  the  vol- 
untary church  system  of  America,  but  have 
overlooked  an  equally  favorable  example  in 
our  Sunday-schools.  We  have  no  statistics 
at  hand  of  the  attendance  at  these  schools, 
but  everybody  knows  what  an  Immense  social 
force  they  have  become.  Every  church  has 
a  school  attached  to  it,  and  in  every  commu- 
nity there  is  a  large  body  of  men  and  women 
sealously  laboring  through  thrae  instramen- 
talities  for  the  religious  culture  of  children. 
Missionaries  go  out  into  tlie  streets  and  lanes 
with  the  hope  of  persuading  stray  waifs  into 
the  folds;  and  our  most  eloquent  and  learned 
cleigymcD  look  upon  the  Sunday-school  as 
worthy  of  their  best  skill  and  effort  in  the 
promotion  of  the  end  to  which  their  lives  are 
dedicated.  A  great  literature  has  grown  up 
in  connection  with  Sunday -schools.  Hsny 
Journals  are  published  In  their  Interest,  and 
the  books  published  for  the  libraries  attached 
to  them  are  legion.  No  state  church  in  the 
world  even  approaohes  In  this  parlicniar  to 
the  free  church  of  ^erica.  Assuredly,  if 
TOlnntaiy  effort  can  do  so  much  for  religious 
education,  it  is  entirely  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  scientific  education. 

Huob  younger  in  their  organization,  but 
scarcely  less  proaperons,  or  extensive  in  their 
influence,  are  the  Tonng  Ken's  Christian  As- 
sociations. In  these  Institutions  we  see  bod- 
ies of  young  men  drawn  together  by  no  other 
design  than  the  furtherance  of  the  causa 
of  rell^on,  who  hare  erected  all  over  the 
country  spacious  stmetures,  formed  libra- 
ries and  reading-nKHns,  organized  systems 
of  lectures,  extended  help  and  instruction 
to  the  needy  and  the  ignorant,  and  set  be- 
fore all  the  world  examples  of  Christian  seal. 
And  all  that  they  have  done  has  been  accom- 
plished wholly  by  voluntary  energy  and  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  The  state  has  ner- 
er  been  called  upon  to  aid  the  great  pni<> 
pose  of  these  young  men,  and  the  state  has 
never  interposed  to  mar  or  obstrnot  It.  Sim- 
ilar faith  and  zeni  in  behalf  of  other  great  in- 
terests— for  science,  for  the  arts,  for  litera- 
ture— would  meet  with  no  less  success. 

The  Masons  and  the  Odd-Fellows  affiird 
two  other  instances  of  the  immense  remlta 
of  weU-directed  voluntary  eSbrt.  In  these 
inaUtutions  there  is  not  only  benevolence  of 
purpose,  but  an  authority  which  is  as  strin- 
gent as  that  of  the  state,  and  as  successfully 
enforoad.  We  are  not  now  dlscnssii^  the 
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wisdom  or  the  neoessity  of  secret  ot^niza- 
tlons  like  these ;  we  are  only  pointing  oat 
how  completely  they  show  the  sufficiency  of 
voluntary  organization  and  effort. 

People  osaally  take  a  great  deal  of  pride 
iti  national  geographical  and  exploring  expe- 
ditions. England  lias  only  recently  sent  a 
well-equipped  expedition  to  the  arctic  seas, 
and  is  maintaining  an  exploring- party  in 
Palestine.  Now,  however  maeh  enterprises 
of  this  character  may  seem  to  confer  glory 
upon  a  nation,  they  are  really  quite  beyond 
the  province  of  tfae  state.  The  idea  that 
government  should  undertake  projects  of 
this  kind  has  ondonbtedly  its  ori^  in 
precedents  of  earlier  periods,  when  despotic 
rulers  sent  forth  fleets  to  conquer  and  de- 
spoil the  savage  places  and  weaker  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  To  subdue  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  supposed  then  to  be  one  of  the 
cardinal  duties  of  the  state.  While  expe- 
ditions to  overrun  and  subdue  remote  and 
defenseless  places  are  now  out  of  .date,  the 
public  feeling  Is  still  leavened  with  the  old 
pride  and  ambition.  It  is  believed  that  there 
may  be  explorations  and  discoveries  In  the 
interest  of  trade  ;  the  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant thirst  for  conquest  as  the  knights  and 
warriors  did  of  old.  But  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  English  (Jorernment  is  sending  forth 
its  ships  to  the  North,  an  adnurahly-appoint< 
ed  expedition,  supported  entirely  by  private 
subscription,  is  struggling  amid  the  wilds  of 
Africa  under  the  command  of  Mr,  Stanley. 
It  will  be  remembered  by  onr  readers  that 
this  expedition  is  organized  by  the  proprie* 
tors  of  the  Ntw  York  Ber<M  and  the  London 
Tdtgra.'pK.  If  two  newspapers  are  enabled  to 
send  to  Africa  the  best  equipped  expedition 
that  e:^  assailed  the  mysteries  and  secrets 
of  that  land  of  terrors,  assuredly  scientific 
men  ought  to  be  able  by  suitable  organiza- 
ttODs  to  accomplish  all  that  the  state  now 
undertakes  for  them.  It  will  be  seen,  by  a 
reference  to  oar  science-department  this  week, 
that  the  English  men  of  science  are  great- 
ly discontented  with  what  government  has 
done  for  them ;  with  the  greed  and  perversity 
that  marks  all  classes  who  have  taught  them- 
selves to  look  to  the  state  for  anbsidies  and 
^d,  they  clamor  for  more,  and  hare  formu- 
lated their  demands.  It  would  be  much  bet- 
ter for  the  real  advance  of  science,  better  for 
the  interests  of  the  people,  if  Parliament 
sfaoold  now  promptly  rqjeot  their  proposals, 
and  remand  the  whole  matter  to  the  private 
enterprise  where  It  belongs. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  voluntary 
eflbrt  is  wholly  inefficient  in  those  countries 
where  the  peo^  have  bean  taught  to  look  up 
to  government  for  its  paternal  aid  and  guid- 
ance.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  state  does 
badly  all  things  outside  of  its  proper  sphere, 
bat  it  extingiUahes  self-reUanee  m  the  pe(^Ie, 


encourages  sloth,  and  chills  that  enterprising 
spirit  which,  wherever  it  exists,  is  more  than 
wealth  or  power.  The  people  that  the  gov- 
ernment lets  alone  soon  leam  so  well  how  to 
accomplish  for  themsrives  that  they  outdo  a 
hundred-fold  the  nations  that  wait  upon  the 
will  and  submit  to  the  interference  of  their 
rulers.   

Wi  hear  of  societies  formed  is  some  of 
our  cities  designed  to  enconrage  among 
young  women  the  practice  of  studying  at 
home.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  young 
men  are  not  in  as  much  need  of  home-study 
as  their  sisters  are,  but  so  far  the  societies 
organized  for  this  purpose  have  been  founded 
by  women  for  the  advantage  of  women.  The 
theory  that  prompts  the  movement  is,  that 
girls,  afler  leaving  school,  are  too  apt  to  neg- 
lect their  books,  and  to  lose  their  interest  in 
those  intellectual  pursuits  which  education  is 
mainly  designed  to  promote.  It  is  believed 
that  with  many  young  women  the  ordinary 
incentives  for  the  pursuance  of  study  after 
the  close  of  her  school-days  are  insufficient ; 
there  is  needed,  it  is  thought,  the  stimulation 
of  companionship,  the  zest  of  appreciation 
and  kindly  encouragement,  the  guidance  of 
experienced  and  mature  minds.  For  these 
reasons  societies  with  this  purpose  in  view 
have  been  founded  In  London  and  Boston. 
Of  the  operations  of  a  Boston  society,  that 
has  been  in  esustence  nearly  two  years,  we 
learn  a  few  parUcnlars  fhun  a  contemporary, 
as  follows  : 

"  Its  purpose  is  the  very  simple  and  direct 
one  of  inducing  griris  to  form  the  habit  of  de- 
voting some  part  of  every  day  to  study  of  a 
systematic  and  thorough  kind;  its  mode  of 
operation  is  through  the  ezeraise  of  an  over- 
sight by  experienced  and  educated  ladies  over 
the  home-work  of  younger  ladies,  and  this,  of 
course,  mainly  by  means  of  correspondence. 
For  example.  If  a  girl  of  seventeen  or  over  de- 
sires to  join  the  society,  she  gives  her  name 
to  the  secretary,  pays  a  small  initiation  fee  to 
cover  expenses  of  postage,  printing,  etc.,  and 
receives  in  return  a  programme  of  the  several 
courses  open  In  hlstoiy,  literature,  art,  vA.- 
ence,  Oerman,  and  French ;  she  selects  the 
department  of  study  which  she  desires  to  pur- 
sue, and  is  pat  in  communication  with  the 
member  of  the  committee  who  has  charge  of 
the  department.  She  is  expected  to  devote 
some  portion  of  every  day  or  week  to  careful 
readiuft  and  study,  order  and  system  being 
Buhstantial  elements  in  the  plan,  and  at  least 
once  a  month  to  report  progress  to  her  officer, 
who,  in  return,  gives  advioe,  maltes  sugges- 
tions, and  encourages  or  stimulates  the  stu- 
dent. Once  a  year  s  meeUng  is  held  of  such 
OS  can  come  together,  and  a  general  report  Is 
made,  with  special  esaajs  by  itadeDts,  and  di- 
plomas are  given." 

This  is  a  very  simple  scheme,  and  no  one 
can  justly  object  to  influences  of  the  charac- 
ter described  bring  brouf^t  to  bear  opon  the 
young  women  of  the  country,  Ko  publicity 
is  sought ;  literary  vanity  and  display  are  not 
inrolred  in  the  parposa ;  and,  although  the 


results  may  prove  slight  in  any  (^Tioni  nj, 
literary  pleasure  and  companionship  ueendi 
worthy  of  consideration  and  respect. 

It  may  be  said  with  some  truth  that  ihe 
really  studious  mind  needs  no  such  ouow- 
agement.     The  intellectotl  sctivitin  lU 
around  us  would,  In  truth,  seem  to  be  enon^ 
to  stimulate  any  minds  not  wholly  lettta^; 
those  who  are  alert,  whose  intellects  mai 
ntppart  with  all  the  stirring  movemotu  tf 
the  day,  who  follow  the  discoveries  and  n- 
searches  of  science,  who  listen  to  the  specn. 
latlons  of  the  philosophers,  who  are  moved  b; 
the  strains  of  the  poets,  who  are  charmed  bj 
the  achievements  of  art  —  such  assnndty 
would  need  repression  rather  than  the  itiait. 
lation  of  "  Societies  for  the  Encouragenitiit  of 
Studies  at  Home."  However,  there  are  muy 
kinds  of  people  fn  the  world.   If  there  bt 
those  who  ate  unstirred  by  the  eleetriatia 
of  the  hour,  let  them  by  all  means  vUp  tip 
their  sluggish  spirits  In  the  way  propoeel 
It  is  probable  that  some  natures  can  nefei 
do  without  masters — study  must  be  a  da^ 
and  a  task;  and  there  must  wait  upon  iupe^ 
formance  the  awan!  or  the  censure  of  a  sspe- 
rior,  or  else  the  heart  loses  courage,  and  the 
will  falls  away  ioto  torpid  sleep. 


Wk  ^pend  hereto  a  letter  fieu  Dk 
Shelton  Mackenzie,  the  venerable  and  nncb* 
esteemed  literary  editor  of  the  PMoMpiai 
Frm,  also  well  known  as  the  editor  of  tbt 
American  edition  of  "  Noetes  Amhrodau^' 
and  aa  the  deli^tftil  reporitory  of  iniuiiB» 
able  remiidsoenoes  and  aneedotes  of  bj^fOM 
celebriUes  in  English  literature  and  art  Ld 
us  take  this  oeeaslon  to  say  that  Dr.  Useka- 
de  should  by  all  means  ^ve  his  memnri  to 
the  world ;  those  who  have  met  the  "  old  nu 
eloquent  **  know  how  replete  they  are  vitt 
rich  fncmoroMta.  The  letter  Is  as  folkm 
Its  contents  will  doabtleas  sorprise  du9 
leaden ! 

"Sm:  In  AizxaroBs*  Jonvu  of  tbcll 
of  this  month,  I  find  In  the  ■  London  let- 
ter' the  following  short  paragraph:  'VW 
is  said  to  be  a  hitherto  nnpnblished  aeroios 
by  Father  Front  haa  just  been  printed  in  t 
Ooric  paper.  How  eharacteilatia  itisi  Hir- 
ing chosen  for  his  text,  "Hs  that  giv^» 
the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord,"  he  goes  od  to 
show  that  the  real  poor  are  "  the  olarf;/,"  *^ 
thislshowthegreat  humorist  winds  up.'  Ti^ 
fbllowa  an  extract  oontaioing  the  oonolunon 
of  the  sermon. 

*'  I  have  to  say  that  *  Father  Prout'>  Ser- 
mon,' from  which  that  extract  was  made,  did 
not  emanate  flvm  the  subtile  and  racy  nis^ 
of  the  author  of  the  &r-liuned  ^Balivn*  ^ 
Father  Front.*  originally  paUIahed  hi  JW 
JfiVwtiM,  and  anbseqnentlj  in  two  Umo  «ol- 
nmea  in  18SS,  bnt  mu  written  by  mysdf  fHtr 
years  ago,  aa  an  exaggerated  bat  not  uncoor- 
teoutimiUtion  of  the  fiuniliar  style  of  theriw 
Father  Prout,  P.  P.,  of  Watergrswhill,  nine 
milea  north  of  Cork.  It  was  partly '  founded  oa 
ftot,'  the  main  idea  and  some  oftbe  pomtsbeinf 
anppllad     my  personal  zeeolle^on  of  a  sff 
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moD  wbioli  I  heard  the  rerereod  gentlemui 
pnieh,  Vhen,  a  sohool-boy,  I  lived  in  his 
Doighborhood. 

"Ipnbliahed  the  'Sermon*  in  one  of  the 
EDjliBh  periodioals  of  the  time.  In  1850, 
making  a  eoUeottoa  of  my  mag&ziQe  articles 
(in  throe  volumes,  entitled  '  Mornings  at  Uat- 
lock,'  and  published  by  H.  Colbum,  London), 
I  included  the  'Sermon.'  In  1854  I  agaiu  put 
it  into  one  of  my  booka  ('Bits  of  Blarney,' 
published  by  Sedfield,  New  York),  and  it  oo- 
oapiea  neven  pages  (2SS-290)  in  the  volume  in 
question. 

"  The  Rev.  Francis  Mahony,  the  veritable 
aathor  of  the  '  Front  Papers,'  was  pleased, 
more  thxa  onco,  to  oompHment  me  on  the 
'Sermon'  in  question.  I  desire  to  claim  it  as 
my  ovn  original  compoaition,  and  shall  oom- 
mnuieate  this  olaim  to  the  press  of  Cork,  my 
owQ  early  home.  Yonrs  truly, 

*'  B.  SHaLTOK  MusnruK. 
"FBn-aminu,  MbterS,  UTS." 


Tn  ssvsge  utd  atroeiotis  murder  of  poor, 
little  Josie  Langmaid,  in  New  Hampshire, 
lias  made  every  one  shudder,  not  alone  at  the 
barbarous  cruelty  of  the  crime,  but  also  at 
the  apparent  immonity  with  which  it  was 
eoomiitted.  It  adds  one  more  to  a  long  list 
of  unknown  murderers,  and  leaves  the  public 
mind  in  any  thing  but  a  state  of  security  or 
coDfidence  in  the  existing  system  of  detec- 
tion. The  old  maxim  tlut  "murder  will 
ont "  is  beginning  to  have  too  many  excep- 
tions, it  would  seem,  to  prove  the  rule.  The 
murders  of  Mr.  Nstfaao,  of  the  Joyce  children, 
of  Kate  Leehsn,  and  Bridget  lAndregan,  of 
Abijah  Ellis,  and  nnmerons  others,  come  to 
mind  to  recall  to  iia  how  many  assassins  still 
walk  abroad  free  in  the  light  of  day,  unsus- 
pected, or,  at  least,  nnconvioted.  In  our  in- 
dignant bbste,  however,  w«  are  too  prone  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  these  casea  are  really 
exceptional,  though  alarmingly  uumerouB. 
Taking  all  the  homicides  which  occur,  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  perpetrators  es- 
cape Jostioe  altogether.  It  is  perhaps  better 
that  they  should  elude  the  law  entirely  than 
that,  being  taken,  they  should,  owing  to  the 
devices  of  counsel,  and  undue  influences 
which  are  sometimes  found  to  environ  courts 
of  justice,  be  taken  only  to  receive  a  punish- 
ment conspicnoTiriy  inadequate  to  the  enor- 
mity of  their  crime.  Nor  need  we  indulge  in 
self-depreciatory  vaporings  -to  tbe  eflfeot  that 
we  are  a  more  lawless  and  less  protected 
community  than  others.  At  the  moment,  in- 
deed, that  we  have  been  thrilled  by  the  Pem- 
broke tragedy,  London  has  been  shocked  by 
the  accidental  discovery  of  a  most  foul  mur- 
der which,  having  been  committed  a  year 
ago,  has  only  jngt  now  oome  to  Hght.  The 
foolish  fears  t£  the  alleged  assas^n  lest  an 
examination,  for  another  purpose,  of  the 
house  where  his  victim  lay  buried,  should  re- 
veal his  guilt,  caused  him  to  do  an  act  which, 
at  tilts  late  day,  exposed  it.  Harriet  Lane 
was  undoubtedly  done  to  deaUi  In  Sq>t«mber 
of  last  fear,  in  the  most  crowded  district  of 


London,  and  in  a  warehouse  constantly  vis- 
ited by  ail  sorts  of  people ;  her  disappear- 
ance was  remarked  by  her  family  and 
friends ;  she  was  known  to  be  intimate  with 
the  man  Wainright,  and  to  have  been  an- 
noying faim  with  her  jealousy,  and  Importu- 
nities for  money.  Yet  the  London  police, 
which  is  reformed  every  year  or  two,  and  is 
maintained  at  a  very  heavy  expense  to  rate- 
payers, do  not  seem  to  have  stumbled  any- 
where near  to  a  clew  of  the  dark  deed.  The 
fate  of  Harriet  Lane,  too,  is  no  more  an  iso- 
lated case  than  is  tliat  of  Josie  Langmaid. 
For  years  London  has  been  the  scene  of  mur^ 
ders  quite  equal  to  either  in  atrocity,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  in  mystery.  The  tragedies  of 
the  New  Boad  and  Great  Coram  Street,  and 
of  the  two  yottng  girls  who  were  found  in  tbe 
Regent's  Canal  within  a  ivm  months  of  each 
other,  and  whose  very  names  could  not  be 
discovered,  not  to  speak  of  the  people  taken, 
at  frequent  intervals,  ont  of  the  Thames, 
show  that  the  English  have  even  more  cause 
than  we  to  complain  of  the  Insecurity  of  life, 
and  the  inefficiency  of  the  police. 

IiT  striking  contrast  to  the  tomnltnous 
rhetoric  of  Mr.  Charles  Beade's  letters  on 
copyright  is  the  dispassionate,  convincing, 
and  judicial  paper,  by  Ur.  E.  S,  Drone,  on 
this  subject,  in  tbe  Ameriean  Lam  Jteviao  for 
October.  Hr.  Drone's  paper  is  an  examina- 
tion into  the  origin  and  nature  of  literary 
property,  connected  with  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  right  in  this  kind  of  property  is 
perpetual.  His  artide  covers  this  ground 
very  thoroughly,  uid  seems  to  us  fairiy  con- 
clusive in  its  arguments.  It  shows  hiatori. 
cally  that  literary  property  at  one  time  en- 
joyed in  England  tbe  protection  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  property ;  and  it  demonstrates 
how,  aocording  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  1^1  equity,  it  ia  entitled  to  this  protec- 
tion. The  right  of  property  in  a  manuscript 
is  always  conceded ;  but  it  is  claimed,  and 
has  so  been  decided  by  the  English  courts, 
that  a  publication  of  a  manuscript  destroys 
this  right.  Ur.  Drone  contests  this  closely, 
showing  that  the  loss  of  the  right  could  only 
occur  by  abandonment  or  by  contract — that 
abandonment  most  he  proved  by  intention, 
and  that  it  is  evident  on  the  face  that  the 
sale  of  a  book  is  a  contract  to  part  with  the 
corporeal  and  not  the  incorporeal  element  of 
the  work.  We  recently  advanced  in  the 
JomtKAL  a  similar  ailment  to  the  latter, 
showing  that  by  the  very  nature  of  the  pur- 
chase  a  book-buyer  could  not  obtain  more 
than  that  which  the  purchaae>moDey  involved 
would  in  equity  cover.  The  use  of  the  intel- 
lectual contents  of  the  book  is  sold,  and  not 
the  right  to  multiply  the  same.  As  to  whether 
the  right  iu  literary  pnqierty  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  legislature,  Hr.  Drone  shows  that  the 


state  is  empowered  to  appropriate  private 
property  when  the  public  necessity  requires 
it,  and  then  only  upon  due  compensation. 
The  limitation  of  copyright  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  property-value  of  a  book  after  a 
certain  period,  and  hence,  according  to  the 
argument  of  Ur.  Drone,  is  a  violation  of  a 
fundamental  principle  of  law.  We  have  not 
the  space  to  follow  Ur.  Drone  throi^  all  his 
arguments;  we  can  only  say  that  he  seems  to 
us  to  have  completely  established  his  propo- 
sitions. 

DisABiCAMBHT  secou  to  baT«  become  a 
problem  for  speculative  statesmen  and  elo- 
quently-unpractical peace  congresses  to  exer- 
cise the  Ingenuity  of  their  faculties  apon. 
England  Just  now  proclaims  to  the  world 
that  she  has  produced  the  most  monstrous 
gun  yet.  Tbe  Fraser  cannon,  we  are  told, 
has  a  weight  of  eighty-one  tons,  and  has  al- 
ready been  tested  with  a  charge  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fbrty  pounds.  Kore  than  this,  the 
invenUve  and  destructive  Fraser  hastens  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  make 
guns  of  double  the  size  and  power  of  this 
enormous  engine — guns  which  will  "  throw  a 
ton  of  metal  at  every  shot."  -  Perhaps  in  the 
next  war  we  shall  hear  of  whole  towns  being 
blown  to  atoms  at  a  single  burst  of  the 
bellowing  brass.  Of  course  Germany,  and 
France,  and  Russia,  will  hasten  to  cultivate 
Ur.  {Eraser's  acquaintance,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  bis  colossal  constructive  powers. 
It  is  a  very  serious  commentary  on  tbe  pres- 
ent state  and  temper  of  Europe  that  be  who 
can  invent  a  new  implement  of  war  has  the 
best  chance  of  wealth  aud  fame.  When,  as 
it  is  said,  even  civilized  and  commercial  Eng- 
land is  exultingly  testing  an  engine,  a"  single 
charge  of  which  consists  of  a  bag  of  powder 
with  grains  an  Inch  and  a  half  square,  the 
bulk  being  as  large  as  a  good  -  sized  pig,  It 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  era  of  peace  Is 
afar  offi   

In  September  of  every  year  a  grotesque 
scene  may  be  witnessed  in  tbe  "  Hslles  Cen- 
trales," or  great  markets  of  Paris.  A  mon- 
ster pumpkin,  decorated  with  a  crown  of 
pasteboard  and  tinsel,  and  borne  upon  a 
board  which  serves  for  a  throne,  Is  carried  in 
state  through  the  airy  corridors  and  along 
the  wide  outer  pavements.  The  market* 
people  gather  around,  and  pay  obeisance  to 
tbe  royal  vegetable,  aud  afterward  King 
Pumpkin  is  mercilessly  dissected,  sold  in 
slices  at  aaction,  and  made  Into  succulent 
soup  which  is  eaten  amid  much  Gallic  merri- 
ment and  persiflage.  Do  the  Paris  market- 
people  merely  meau  this  as  a  funny  festival, 
or  are  they  coDscionsly  Ironical  In  this 
crowning  the  dullest  and  thickest  -  patcd 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  f   A  rude  epithet 
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Ib  carrant  In  some  TankM  rural  districts, 
deaignaUng  a  dallard  as  a  "  pumpkin-head.** 
Is  th«  festiral  of  "  King  PotiroB  "  intended  to 
satirize  naankiDd,  who  ao  often  crown  the 
pompkina  of  the  species,  makiag  digoificd 
dullness  a  major,  a  gorcmor,  nay,  eren  a 
king  ?  Then  King  Potiron  becomes  the  vic- 
tim and  food  of  his  aatellites ;  ana,  CTen  so, 
does  not  the  official  pumpkin,  more  readil; 
tiutn  another,  allow  bis  adherents  to  fiitten 
on  him  r  It  DU7  be  aeeidantal,  bnt  the 
market-festiTal  certainly  baa  a  stgnifiuance 
and  symbolism  not  peculiarly  flattering  to 
hnmanity. 


IT  Is  a  little  pozzllng  to  nnderatand  pre- 
eisely  what  Mr.  Macbeth  eonoeives  to  be 
the  character  of  his  "Might  and  Hirtli  of 
Literature."  *  To  the  diapaasionate  reader 
who  examines  the  book,  it  seems  to  be  a  col- 
lecUm  of  el^^ut  extracts  from  the  worka  of 
the  leading  poetical  and  prose  writers  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  of  some  who  are  not  Uad- 
inff,  and  to  derire  whatever  value  or  interest 
it  lias  from  this  feature.  But  Mr.  Macbeth 
evidently  considera  the  extracts  subordinate 
ill  imporUnce  to,  and,  In  fact,  dependent  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  attractiveness 
upon,  hie  mode  of  classifica^n.  He  says,  in 
Ilia  introdnotion :  "  One  main  object  of  this 
volume  is  to  set  forth  the  power,  beauty, 
irealtb,  and  wit  of  language  ...  by  taking  a 
wide  surrey  of  onr  American  and  English 
writers,  from  the  Anglo^xon  Umes  till  now ; 
not  from  many  nnoonneoted  pdnta  of  view, 
bat  from  strictly  one  point— wiienoe,  as  from 
a  green  liill-aide  in  the  centre  of  a  great  do- 
m^,  the  whole  rioh  landscape  can  be  beheld. 
That  one  view^point  is  Ilgurative  Language ; 
by  tiieir  mode  of  using  which  you  may,  with 
aoouraoy,  Judge  of  our  aadiora,  by  almost  all 
of  whom  figures  of  speech  are  largely  em- 
ployed, from  the  graveat  disquisition  to  the 
airiest  breathing  of  song  that  ever  milkmaid 
chanted  over  her  milking-pail.  This  Tolome 
will  thus  possess  strict  artistic  and  scientiflo 
unity.  Besides,  and  of  this  assertion  the  se- 
verest scrutiny  is  challenged,  the  affirmation 
being  very  venturesome  and  improbable,  the 
author  avers  that  this  plan  of  bis  has  the 
merit,  even  at  thib  iate  day,  of  the  most  en- 
tire originality ;  never  before  bas  figurative 
language  been  taken  as  a  point  from  which 
to  examine  a  whole  literature.  Nobody  will 
readily  believe  that,  after  the  most  inventive 
minds  have  peen  treating  of  literature  for 
twenty-two  centuries,  an  entirely  new  and  ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive  and  aearcliing  mode 
of  treatment  can  possibly  remain  to  l>6  dis- 
covered ;  yet  such  is  the  case,  remarkable  as 
is  the  fact."  Now,  even  after  reading  Mr. 
Macbeth's  daborate  exposition,  we  have  been 
anaUe  to  diaeover  any  scientifie  or  logical 

•  The  tUght  and  Mirth  of  Literature.  A  Trea- 
tise on  Fifcnratlve  Langaage.  In  wbicb  upward 
of  Sir  Hmdred  Writers  are  referred  to,  and  Two 
Hnndred  and  Twenty  SlKurea  illustrated.  By  John 
Valtor  Tllant  Macbeth.  New  T^k:  Ha^  A 
Btotbera. 


vall^tjr  in  figurative  language  as  a  test  to  apply 
to  literature.  A  whole  literature  has  never 
hitherto  been  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of 
epigrams,  or  a^ieetives,  or  the  Shakespeare 
Society's  new  syltable^unting  test,  any  more 
than  from  that  of  figurative  language;  so  it 
is  plain  that,  even  yet,  the  number  of  posrible 
view-points  is  not  exltaosted.  The  test,  in 
short,  is  a  purely  rhetorical  and  artificial  one, 
and  Mr.  Macbeth  himself  in  practice  makes 
little  pretense  of  conformiuK  to  it  Osten- 
sibly a  rigid  clnssification  is  preserved,  but 
whenever  the  author's  note-book  furnishes 
him  with  a  striking  passage  he  never  fails  to 
find  room  for  it,  whetlfer  it  be  specially  illus- 
trative or  not.  Nor,  indeed,  when  the  classi- 
Bcation  is  maintained,  does  it  illumine,  in  any 
way,  the  selections  which  are  ranged  undw 
it.   Take,  for  example  this : 

'*  Why  don't  the  men  propose,  ? 
Why  don't  the  men  propose  T 
Each  seems  Just  coming  to  tbs  point, 
And  then  away  he  goes. 

It  la  no  fanlt  of  yonre,  mamma— 

That  eveirbody  knows ; 
Tou/U*  tba  finest  nan  in  town , 

Tet,  oh  I  they  dont  propose  I " 

Or  this : 

"  liA,  straek  vbarp  on  Death, 
Makes  awlU  Ugfatntng." 

In  what  respect  does  it  add  to  tiie  reader's 
tt^joyment  of  these  Tenet  to  know  that  the 
first  is  an  lUustration  of  "  synecphonesia," 
and  the  Ust  of  "  hypocatastasia  t "  As  the 
author  himself  says, "  we  are  glad  to  escape 
from  words  whose  very  look  la  barbarous,'* 
and  which  interpolate  a  foreign  and  saper- 
fluoua  idea  where  the  attention  should  be  un- 
divided. Music  is  not  any  more  musical 
when  disintegrated  into  vibrations  of  the 
tuning-fork,  and  the  impingement  of  air- 
waves  upon  the  tympar)um  of  the  ear. 

To  come  to  the  point,  Mr.  Macbeth's  book 
is  to  be  judged  simply  as  a  collection  of  other 
men's  thoughts  strung  together  on  a  slen- 
der and  sometimes  attenuated  thread  of  bio- 
graphical anecdote,  criticism,  and  expository 
comment,  furnished  by  the  author  himself. 
The  selections  show  wide  reading,  upward  of 
six  hundred  authors  being  represented,  and  a 
catholic,  indeed  an  omnivorous,  ta^te.  In  re- 
gard to  the  temework  of  eomment,  we  may 
say  briefiy  that  any  one  who  comes  to  Mr. 
Macbeth  in  search  of  analytical  comparison, 
subtile  diaerimination  of  beanty  9t  one  kind 
from  beauty  of  another,  and  criteria  of  rela- 
tive merit,  wiU  be  disappointed ;  bat  whoever, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  wotrid  oatch  the  gennine 
eathnstasm  of  literature  will  be  very  likdy  to 
find  the  contai^on  in  his  book.  For  this  lat- 
ter reason,  we  are  glad  to  bear  that  Mr.  Mac- 
beth has  been  appointed  to  a  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Virginia.  His  influence 
upou  young  men  cannot  bnt  be  stimulating 
and  wholesome ;  for,  after  all,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  the  first  step  is  to  rtad.  CriUciam  and 
comparison  may  well  come  afterward^-end  a 
long  time  afterward. 


Another  book  of  travel,  with  which  read- 
ers of  the  JoUKHAL  have  already  had  the  op- 
portunity of  becoming  more  or  less  familiar 
through  extracts  in  the  *'  Miscellany,"  is 
**  Travels  in  Portugal,"  by  John  Latonebe 
(Mew  Tork :  G.  P.  Fotiwm'a  Sons).  The  sev- 


eral chapters  of  which  it  is  conpowd  tp. 
peared  ori^nally  in  the  Xem  ijwiarfyJbft. 
ttiia,  and  the  marked  favor  with  which  tbey 
were  recrived  induced  the  aatiior  to  mite 
and  enlarge  them,  and  to  publish  tbem  in  pet. 
manent  form.  Portagal  ia  as  yet  rirgin  toil 
to  the  traveler,  and  Mr.  lAtoaebe^s  deicrip. 
tion  gives  little  promise  oF  its  speedily  b«- 
coming  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  mete  toariit 
— "  the  ignorant,  conceited,  incnrioas,  aoa- 
eyed  tramp,  for  whom  ao  much  deterred  con- 
tempt bas  been  expressed  in  current  litrn- 
ture,"  as  the  author  puts  it   It  is  oot  witlt 
out  its  attractions,  however,  tad  Hr.  Ia- 
touche's  own  experiences  prove  that  ■ 
surely  horseliack-joumey,  shunning  the  higb. 
ways  and  espeoially  the  large  cities,  ud 
extensive  enough  to  take  in  all  parts  of  tbi 
country,  more  than  compensates  for  ill  tbe 
hardship  and  privation  which  it  ioTohei 
The  scenery  is  less  grand  than  tiiat  of  tin 
Spanish  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  ikt 
oouotry  presents  less  dramatic  cootnEtt  of 
desolate  nplauds  and  tropically  luxnriant  nt 
leys ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  sort  of  subdaed 
plcturesqneness  grateful  to  the  artistic  eyt, 
and  the  people  are  as  unique  and  inteteitiif 
as  any  in  Europe.   It  is  the  people^  bdetd, 
who  attmct  moat  of  Mr.  Latooebfra  attnties, 
and  he  evidently  floda  a  peenUar  reliikta 
deacribiag  their  antiquated  modes  of  lifti 
their  quaint  simplicity  of  character,  tbdt 
elaborate  and  aniversal  eonrtesy,  sad  tb 
apparent  eeeentriel^  of  their  haluts  and  t» 
toms.  Of  the  usual  soenio  deseriptiui  thw 
is  comparatively  little— Mr.  Latoodw  bsiiig 
a  theory  that,  *'  seeing  how  general  ofNsioB 
varies  on  such  matters  from  day  to  day,  tn*- 
elera  should  bo  cautioos  how  they  pniaeiq 
scenery  at  all." 

Aa  we  have  already  said,  Mr.  Litoodi 
confined  himself  mostly  to  the  by-p«ttu  o( 
the  country  ;  and,  to  such  travders  at  wiib 
to  learn  only  about  the  rulways  and  citki 
of  Portugal,  its  show -places  ud  "aigfaUt* 
and  the  best  manner  of  "  doing  "  the  wo- 
try,  the  book  will  afford  only  disappoiDtA>a>i- 
To  the  cultivated  reader,  on  the  other  binf. 
who  would  like  to  know  what  FortQ|sl  ud 
the  Portuguese  really  are,  and  who  car*  n 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  writer  vlw 
work,  without  being  pedantic,  has  a  pecnliu- 
ly  grateful  flavor  of  soholatship^  we  ess  Mi> 
mend  it  cordially. 


Qvm  the  best  thi^  In  the  new  irk4- 
brae  Ttdnme  < "  Personal  RewUecUooi  of 
Lamb,  Haalitt,  and  Others."  New  YtA- 
Soribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co.)  ia  Mr.  Stoddirfl 
biograi^cal  sketch  of  Lamb,  in  the  pielat*- 
This  is  a  most  thoroughly  appreciative, 
oately  discriminating,  and  trae  bit  of  vritin; : 
and  if  the  inferences  concerning  the  onbtp- 
piness  of  Lamb's  life  seem  rather  mere  «*- 
bre  than  the  facta  recorded  in  the  boofc*^ 
pear  to  justify,  yet  no  one  will  deny  tliit, " 
a  wliole,  the  sketch  is  one  of  the  wortbioi 
tributes  that  has  ever  been  paid  to  the  gnin 
and  character  of  the  "  gentle  Blia."  Taj 
good,  too,  if  somewhat  briefer,  is  the  tk**** 
of  Hazlitt :  and,  altogether,  before  be  p» 
through  with  the  book,  one  is  inclined  to  b« 
sorry  that  it  is  not  all  preface. 

faistcad  of  the  three  or  fbnr  separate  w6d» 
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to  whicl)  Ur,  Stoddard  usually  goes  for  h!a 
materiKl,  he  has  confined  himself  in  the  pres- 
ent Tolume,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  single 
book,  Hr.  P.  G.  Patmore's  "  My  Friends  aud 
Acquaintance,"  a  collecUon  of  personal  remi- 
niaeences  of  deceased  celebrities  of  (be  niae- 
teenth  century,  pablished  in  London  in  18M. 
The  011I7  case  in  which  be  has  gone  beyond  it 
is  that  of  Baditt,  certain  episodes  of  whose 
life  are  taken  from  bii  grandson's  "Memoirs." 
Mr.  Patmore  Is  deaerlbed  by  Hr.  Stoddard  as 
"  a  jnan  of  little  note,  Uioogh  acquainted 
with  e^lebrities ;  his  chief  diitinction,  and  it 
b  not  a  remarkable  one,  being  that  be  was 
the  lather  ^f  Coreotry  Patmore,  the  poet." 
Certdnly,  this  disUnction,  each  as  it  is,  is  not 
likely  to  be  enhanced  by  hie  reminiscences, 
eren  in  the  condensed  and  doubtless  im- 
proved form  in  which  they  appear  in  Hr. 
Stoddard's  book.  They  are  pretentious  and 
elaborate,  but  singularly  deficient  in  flavor ; 
and  his  work  as  it  originally  stood  in  three 
Toiamea  mast  have  been  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  how  little  really  persona)  and  objec- 
ttTe  description  a  wordywriter  could  put  into 
a  work  of  the  kind  and  yet  hare  it  paai  mas- 
ter. 

To  bring  our  notice  to  a  conclusion,  we 
may  say  that,  as  Hr.  Stoddard  fashions  it, 
the  book  is  not  dull — it  is,  in  fact,  an  im- 
proTement  upon  some  of  the  late  hri<>d-brae 
Tolnmes ;  for  poor  bio|^phy  is,  on  the  whole, 
preferable  to  poor  anecdotes  and  jokes,  and 
L«mb,  Hazlitt,  Campbell,  and  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  are  sufficiently  interesting  persons  to 
make  us  glad  to  get  ctmi  a  nnaU  accession 
to  onr  knowledge  of  them. 

The  iUustrations  indnde  portraite  of  Lamb, 
of  Baxlitt,  of  Campbdl,  and  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  ;  and  a  fao-simlle  reprodnotion  of  an  In- 
tereeting  antograpfa  letter  of  Lamb's  to  Wil- 
liam Hone.   

*'  Thi  HaCHAino'M  'Svxkd  "  (Xew  Tork : 
D.  Tan  Koitrand)  Is  a  book  the  character 
and  scope  of  which  are  omcisely  and  folly  in- 
dicated in  the  title,  where  it  is  deaeribed  as 
*'A  Collection  of  Rec^pts  and  Practical 
Suggestions  relating  to  tfae  Uetrio  System, 
Miscellaneous  Tools,  Instmnienta  and  Pro- 
oeaaes,  OementB  and  Glues,  Varnishes  and 
Lacquers,  Solders  and  Hetal-Working,  Steam- 
Engines,  Railways  and  LocomotiTes,  Fire- 
Arms,  Horology,  Glass,  Wood  -  Working, 
House  and  Gardeu,  Drawing  and  Moulding, 
Photography,  Musical  Instruments,  Taxider- 
my, Flant-Preserviog,  Aquaria,  Hiscellaneous 
Chemical  Processes  and  Compositions,  Light- 
tng,  Dyea,  Water-proofing,  Gilding  and  Bronz- 
ing, Pyrotechny,  Electricity,  Hagnetism,  and 
Telegraphy."  The  nameroaa  articles  of 
wbioh  it  consists  were  selected  by  Hr.  W.  E. 
A.  Axon;  M.  R.  S.  L.,  from  the  EngUth  Mt- 
ehatde^  "  a  well-koown  periodical,  in  whose 
pnges  lovers  of  science,  practical  mechanics, 
oUemistB,  photographers,  etc.,  eto.,  hare  for 
jreara  past  been  in  the  liabit  of  affording  mu- 
taal  help  to  each  other."  Henoe  almost 
every  item  of  Information  fai  the  Tolame  is  a 
solution  of  a  difficulty  experietwed  by  one 
person,  by  another  who  has  already  met  and 
overcome  It;  and  this  fiut  will  stamp  the 
book  with  a  praptlc&l  raine  in  the  eyes  of 
tboM  who  knov  '*  how  m«eh  more  impor- 


tant such  individual  experirace  is  than  any 
mere  theory  or  tradition." 

Tfae  topics  are  grouped  together  in  the 
volume  according  to  tbdr  logical  relation- 
shipt,  there  ia  a  good  index,  and  tiie  Illustra- 
tions are  very  namerous. 


"  Lectdbib  to  Ht  Studehts"  (New  Tork : 
Sheldon  &  Co.)  is  a  collection  of  a  dozen  or 
more  addresses  delivered  by  Hr.  Spurgeon  to 
the  classes  of  the  Pastor's  College,  an  insti- 
tution connected  nilh  his  church  in  London. 
They  are  colloquial,  familiar,  full  of  anec- 
dote, and  humorous — not  at  all  like  the  typi- 
cal sermon ;  at  the  aame  time  they  are  ear- 
nest and  zealous  to  a  degree  which  cfaaracter- 
iiee  all  Hr.  burgeon's  wordg,  whether  spoken 
or  written.  Being  addreesed.to  those  who 
have  already  assnmed  the  pastor's  calling, 
they  dlaonss,  for  the  most  part,  topici  which 
have  a  spedal  interest  only  for  mimiBtera : 
"The  Hinister's  Self-Watch,"  "Call  to  the 
Hinilfry,"  "Preachers'  Private  Prayer," 
"Pnblio  Prayer,"  "Sermons,"  "On  the 
Choice  of  a  Text,"  "  On  the  Voice,"  "  Fac- 
ulty of  Impromptu  Speech,"  and  the  like. 
To  Hr.  %iurgeon,  however,  the  minister  be- 
longs to  no  separate  class  or  cult,  but  is  sim- 
ply the  head  of  a  flock  of  which  he  is  also  a 
member ;  and  the  suggestions  which  he  offers 
to  the  one  are  scarcely  leaa  applicable  to  the 
other. 

Hr.  W.  J.  RoLTE  has  prepared  for  school 
use,  on  the  plan  of  bis  previously-published 
Shakespeare  plays,  "  Select  Poems  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  "  (New  York :  Harper  ft  Brothers). 
The  poems  selected  are  "The  Traveler," 
"The  Deserted  Village,"  and  "Retaliation," 
which,  besides  being  beautifully  printed  in 
lai^,  clear  type,  are  prefaced  nith  Hacau- 
lay's  memoir  of  Goldsmith,  and  briefer  selec- 
tionfl  from  other  memoirs  of  the  poet  by 
Thackeray,  George  Colman,  Campbell,  Fors- 
ter,  and  Irving;  and  followed  by  copious 
notes,  original  and  selected.  The  notes  are 
just  and  discriminating  hi  tone,  and  supply 
all  that  is  necesaary  either  for  anderatanding 
the  thought  of  the  several  poems,  or  for  a 
critical  study  <A  the  language.  The  nse  of 
BQch  books  in  the  school-room  cannot  but 
contribute  largely  toward  putting  the  study 
of  English  literature  up<Hi  a  sonnd  baws ;  and 
many  an  adult  reader,  whose  sehool-daya  are 
over,  would  find  in  the  present  volume  an  ex- 
cellent "Opportunity  for  becoming  critically 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  last 
cmtnry's  poets. 


Bbvibwuo  the  third  and  fbnrth  volnmes 
the  Coant  de  Fsris's  "  HUtoiy  of  th  e  Amer- 
ican Civil  War,**  the  ^Ourdaf  Sninr  says : 
"  Skilled  as  the  connt  is  in  describinj;  scenes 
of  action,  and  the  powers  that  move  masBes  to 
victory  or  defeat,  and  thorough  as  Is  his 
knowledge  of  the  springs  of  American  his- 
tory, his  volumes  have,  in  our  opinion,  one 
marked  defeot  pervading  them  which  detracts 
from  their  merit  as  worka  of  art.  The  author 
seems  to  lack  the  biographioal  power  which 
ahonid  clothe  hla  chief  actors  with  personal 
interest.  With  the  exception  always  of  Mo- 
Clellan,  there  is  a  tendency  in  his  pages  to 
treat  oommanden  rather  too  mnoh  like  ma- 


chines than  men  of  various  charaotdrs,  m  they 
are.  We  note  this  drawback,  however,  aa 
well  as  the  political  and  private  b'as  already 
mentioned,  with  the  less  regret,  becauie,  after 
every  possible  deduction  is  made,  we  have  In 
these  volnmes  ahistoty  of  the  contest  throagh- 
ont  its  opening  years  which  is  so  superior  to 
all  those  preceding  it  that  there  is  not  one  in 
America  or  Europe  worthy  to  he  placed  in  the 
same  class.  There  is,  in  fact,  as  much  differ- 
ence between  this  narrative  and  its  predeces- 
sors UB  between  the  splendid  atlas  that  accom- 
panies it  and  the  oheap  and  shabby  maps  with 
which  we  were  supplied  for  our  first  atndles 
of  the  American  campaigns." 

Tnx  AtAtfUBum  thinks  that  the  productions 
of  Qeoi^e  Sand's  old  age  are  undoubtedly  less 
original  than  her  fonner  works,  and  that  she 
wonld  do  well  to  stop  writing.  .  .  .  Under 
the  title  of"  The  Orphan  of  nmlico,  and  Oth- 
er Sketches,  Fragments,  and  Drawinga,"  a 
collection  of  Thackeray^s  drawings  will  short- 
ly be  published  In  London.  Some  of  the 
drawings  are  hasty  sketohes,  and  were  mads 
in  traveling-note-booka ;  others  were  after* 
ward  used  for  the  purposes  of  UluBtration ; 
some  were  done  for  the  amusement  of  chil- 
dren, othera  for  that  of  his  fHenda.  The  vol- 
ume is  "  authorized,"  and  is  designed  to  i\iT- 
nish  an  adequate  representation  of  Thacke- 
ray's artistic  feeling.  ...  A  university  is  to 
beestabliahed  in  Siberia,  of  all  places  in  the 
world  1  It  will  be  located  at  Tomak,  and  at 
first  will  promote  chiefly  the  atndy  of  medi- 
cine. .  .  .  The  interest  felt  in  Paris  regard- 
ing our  Centennial  ExhiUtion  is  indicated  by 
the  estahlishment  there  of  a  paper  "  fbr  the 
purpose  of  glvii^  the  pnblio  every  posaible 
information"  on  the  aubject.  The  pwlodical 
is  entitled  L'Jndicatettr  de  P&po»ition  Vni- 
vtrmlls  d6  I^iiad^Au.  .  .  .  The  Prince  of 
Wales's  visit  to  India  will  give  birth  to  a  nov- 
elty in  the  shape  of  "  specials. "  It  is  said 
that  Meters.  Bourne  &  Shepherd,  the  best 
known  of  Indian  photographers,  will  depute 
the  chief  of  their  staff  to  accompany  his  royal 
highness  throughout  his  tour  through  India. 
This  "  Photo-Special  *'  will  be  assisted  by  a 
large  number  of  akilled  native  photographera, 
who  hope  in  oonoert  to  produce  a  perfect  pan- 
orama of  the  royal  progress  throngh  Bindoa- 
tan.  .  .  .  Ur.  Swinbnnie  haa  nearly  com- 
pleted a  new  dramatic  poem  of  about  the  same 
length  as  "Atalonta  in  Celydon,'*  and,  like 
it,  founded  upon  a  subject  from  Greek  my- 
thology. .  .  .  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  author  of 
"  The  Abode  of  Snow,"  recently  reviewed  in 
the  JouBNAL,  has  had  the  degree  of  Fh,  D. 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Zu- 
rich, in  recognition  of  bis  services  as  a  writer. 
...  A  new  edition,  in  seven  volumes,  of  the 
"Life  and  Works  of  Charlotte,  Emily,  and 
Anna  Brontfi,"  ia  about  to  be  issued  in  Lon- 
don, Its  most  remarkable  feature  will  be  the 
illnstrationa,  which  will  consist  of  views, 
sketched  on  the  spot,  of  the  most  interesting 
scenes  described  in  the  novels. . . .  The  Jibrtk. 
Ataniem  Aeteo  olosea  an  artide  on  Sher- 
man's "Memoirs  *'aBfbllowa:  "We lay  down 
theae  volumes  with  regret.  We  seem  to  be 
breathing  a  A-eah,  and  bracing,  and  inspirit- 
ing atmosphere  as  we  read  them.  They  in- 
crease our  pride  in  the  genorai  of  our  army, 
and  onr  regard  for  him.  It  is  good  to  know 
him  OS  we  now  know  him ;  to  recognise  the 
kindly  man  in  the  relentless  soldier ;  and  to 
Bee  what  a  clear-headed,  right-minded,  accom- 
pHahed,  faithftil,  successful  commander  haa 
been  bom  of  onr  American  dvOizatioB."  .  .  . 
Mr.  Charlea  Lanman  ia  to  make  a  eontribn- 
tion  to  our  centennial  literature  in  a  volume 
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entitled  "  Biofp-aphicftl  Annals  of  the  Civil 
QoverDment  of  the  ITpited  States  during  its 
First  Cental?."  It  will  be  derivedfrom  origi- 
nal and  offloud  soareea. 


~TT7~E  sappose,  from  oar  own  experience, 
VV  that  there  is  no  class  of  objects  more 
difficult  to  image  to  the  mind  through  de- 
scription  alone  than  porcelain,  metal,  or  tex- 
tile fabrics.  From  written  nccounta  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  blues  in  India  china,  which 
distinguish  their  age  or  manufacture,  we  gain 
little  impression  as  to  whether  the  ra^es  or 
jars  we  saw  last  week  or  month  belonged  to 
this  or  that  time,  unless  we  hare  the  book  by 
us  when  we  look  at  them  ;  and,  when  we  ex- 
amine specimens  of  Hajulica  ware,  a  "  crac- 
kle" cup,  or  a  bit  of  tile,  the  impression  they 
form  is  very  dissimilar  to  the  one  we  gather 
from  the  elaborate  facta  given  in  the  best 
booka  on  the  subject. 

Books  read  la  connection  vith  the  exam- 
ination of  these  ipemmenf^,  of  oourae,  hare 
(be  highest  Talue,  and,  page  in  hand,  we  can 
follow  ont  the  descriptions  while  we  examine 
the  ioride  of  a  pearly-white  oup,  whose  fine 
purplish  or  brownish  lines  form  the  net-work 
known  as  **  crackle ; "  or  we  oan  learn  that 
the  chrysanthemum  pattern  has  long  been  a 
favorite  one  with  the  Japanese  while  we  look 
at  a  particular  vase  or  Jar  covered  with  these 
flowers — a  general  fact  which  the  sight  of 
the  few  specimens  we  are  likely  to  see  of  this 
decoration  would  fail  to  tell  us.  From  our 
book  we  can  learn  the  history  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  but  sight  alone,  or 
imaginative  deacriptioD,  makes  such  objects 
real  to  us. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  sight 
of  some  English  imitations  of  Moorish  tiles, 
the  originals  of  which  are  found  in  the  JU- 
faambra.  They  made  of  coarse  clay,  and 
arabesque  figures  of  dark  browns,  bines,  and 
greens,  of  somewhat  subdued  shades,  are  im- 
pressed into  the  surface,  forming  sunken  spaces 
of  color  between  sharp,  raised  dividing  lines. 
The  faces  of  these  tiles  are  brilliant  with 
enamel,  and  their  irregular  surface  fits  them 
better  for  the  side  ornaments  of  buildings 
than,  like  the  flat  English  tiles,  to  cover  a 
floor,  where  the  friction  of  feet  md  of  roogh 
objects  would  soon  destroy  them.  From  any 
description  in  books  we  had  gained  little  im- 
pression of  tbdr  richness  and  beauty,  and  it 
was  only  when  we  saw  them  so  diverse  from 
the  dead-colored,  common  English  tiles  now  In 
use  here  that  we  gained  the  first  adequate  im- 
pression of  their  appearance.  As  illustrating 
the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held  for- 
merly, the  Spaniards  had  a  saying,  "  Nunca 
habr&a  cosa  con  azulejos  "  You  will  never 
have  a  house  adorned  with  glazed  tiles  ") — 
that  is,  you  will  never  be  rich.  The  effect 
of  them  is  showy  and  eminently  decorative, 
and,  when  we  use  them,  as  they  formerly  were 
nsed  in  Spain  and  Italy,  upon  the  outaidcs 
of  our  buildings,  the  sunshine  upon  their  ir- 
regular glazed  surfaces,  with  their  varied  col- 
ors and  flawing  arabesque  lines,  will  make 
them  one  of  the  most  beautiful  additions  to 
our  out-of-door  ornament. 


Very  few  of  these  tiles  have  been  brought 
to  this  country,  and  the  few  we  have  seen  are 
nsed  as  side  decoraUwa  of  halls  and  fire- 
places. The  ontside  of  buildings  seema  to 
us  their  most  proper  place,  and,  if  such  spaces 
aa  the  triangles  between  the  great  round 
arches  that  form  the  tops  of  the  windows  in 
Chtckering's  Huric-ffall,  now  bulldhig  at  the 
comer  of  fifth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street, 
could  have  been  filled  with  them  instead  of 
the  smooth,  unglazed  English  tiles,  the  eStect 
of  the  building  would  have  been  wonderfully 
enriched. 

GoupiL  has  several  very  clever  paintings 
by  Roman  artists,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  which  is  of  a  sleeping  student  by  Uarti- 
netti.  Ttie  other  is  "Offering  the  Bridal- 
Wreath  "  by  Fanstlni.  Tbe  former  is  quite  a 
humorous  picture  of  a  young  fellow  asleep 
over  fats  books,  sitting  in  a  fine  room,  about 
which  are  the  usual  appointments  of  a  libra- 
ry, many  of  which  are  also  pictures  "  of  the 
stock  in  trade "  of  Martinetti  himself,  con- 
sisting of  screens,  rugs,  yellow  curtains,  and 
general  hricAJtrae.  Three  or  four  young 
women,  well-costumed  in  Btodio-dressee  of 
qnaint  or  piquant  fiwhion,  and  of  brocade, 
aatin,  or  flowered  allk,  have  come  into  the 
room,  and,  while  one  Is  tying  the  leg  of  the 
young  man  to  the  library-table,  another  has  a 
long  brosh,  with  a  very  long  handle,  in  her 
hand,  which  she  is  brandishing  above  his 
bead  from  beUnd  a  screen,  and  the  other 
girls,  with  features  smiling  with  mirth,  are 
evidently  much  amused  with  the  pranks  they 
are  pla^ng  with  the  sleeping  student  A 
young  man,  a  fellow-student,  stands  in  the 
doorway,  and  is  aiding  them  in  their  sport 

The  painting  of  this  picture  is  very  clever 
in  the  yellow  curtain  through  whose  trans- 
parent material  tbe  light  strikes  soflly.  It  is 
very  good  In  the  drapery  of  the  women,  in 
the  mahogany  bookcase,  and  tbe  delicate  em- 
broidery of  flowers  in  the  ruffle  that  hangs 
above  the  window.  The  composition  of  forms 
is  quite  agreeable,  as  are  the  contrasts  of  hue 
in  the  black  brush,  which  makes  a  brilliant 
point  of  light  and  shade  thrust  between  the 
spectator  and  the  bright  drapery  before  the 
window.  The  flesh  of  the  faces  of  the  figures, 
however,  is  hard,  and  looks  tike  parchment, 
dead  and  stiff  Tet  on  the  whole  this  pict- 
ure, evidently  entirely  made  np  from  models 
and  the  paraphernalia  of  a  studio,  is  a  very 
oarefUl  and  nice  bit  of  work. 

The  other  piotnre,  "  Oflbring  the  Bri- 
dal-Wreath,"  is  dUferent  in  moUve  and  treat- 
ment Also  p^ted  in  Borne,  the  scene  la 
half  olasrical,  and  it  is  essentially  decorative. 
A  long  Oriental  chamber  la  the  scene  of  the 
picture,  and  at  one  end  of  it  a  young  woman, 
dressed,  as  In  **  The  Sleeping  Student,"  with 
appropriate  studio-fabrics  of  rich  colors,  is 
sitting  attended  by  a  dark  Roman  girl,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  chatting  with  her.  Behind  her  is 
her  couch,  and  part  way  along  the  room  a  brass 
censer  is  smoking  its  perfume  Into  the  cham- 
ber. A  sort  of  Arcadian  figure,  it  may  be  the 
husband,  but  more  probably  some  jester  or 
musician,  half  clad,  and  showing  a  fine,  half 
grotesque  and  dark-skinned  black  curly  head, 
Is  partially  dancing  toward  the  bride,  to 
whom  he  reverentinlly  tenders  a  wreath  of 


green  leaves.  Outside,  through  u  opad^ 
in  the  wall  of  the  room,  appear  the  Imr  ^ 
Ian  of  ui  Oriental  oonrt-ywd,  and  jnit  eiib. 
in  the  chamber  half  a  dosm  maideni,  with 
qtlmdid  dark  Italiaa  faces,  comic  u  ftnu, 
and  radiant  with  the  grotesque  besotj  om 
finds  no  fhrther  north  than  luly,  nteh  tbt 
proceedings  with  jolly  pleasure.  A  yoong 
hoy  leans  ag^nst  tbe  door-post,  pliyii^  on 
a  couple  of  reeds,  and  the  whole  piottnt  it 
tropical,  and  yet  with  more  viTOcitj  in  th« 
drawing  and  attitudes  of  the  fignrea  tbu  it 
usually  met  with  in  like  subjects.  Betnti- 
ful  rich  bits  of  color  occur  thronghout  tbe 
work-,  scattered  through  wide  spues  of  inb. 
deed  yet  harmonious  hues.  The  ligbt-ydlov 
walls  o(  the  building  in  the  cotul-yard  are  tfat 
most  brilliant  in  their  contrast  with  the  vhitt 
caintals  of  pillars  formed  like  clugten  of 
palms.  Qreen  vines  wind  about  the  ihifli 
of  these  columns,  and  the  whole  fomi  ■ 
maze  of  light  behind  the  dark,  briUiastfuii 
and  dresses  of  the  women. 

Within  tbe  apartment  the  U^t  is  wm 
subdued,  and  lacks  the  rich  warmth  liw 
outdoor  sunshine.  Bat,  u  a  eoDtraitwilh 
the  latter,  here  every  hue  is  subdued  ud 
rich,  and  shows  a  play  of  U^t  diHeslt  t« 
ke^  distinot  from  any  oolor  that  shall  wr 
Its  rek^  with  tbe  tints  of  tbe  pale  4q> 
l^t  ontslda  the  room. 

On  of  the  latest  pietnres  from  the  cud 
of  Frederick  S.  (%areh  is  a  riveNvlew  dratn 
jnst  before  sunset,  and  entttM**Ato  tbt 
Rain -Storm,"  but  evidently  painted  dm 
as  an  effect  from  Nature  than  for  Its  itrS- 
tng  pictorial  qoallty  as  a  landscape.  Tbe 
foreground  is  tn  deep  shadow,  and  bu  t 
fallen  tree-trunk  on  tbe  right  and  a  gimp  of 
treee  on  the  left  The  river  flovs  qaietlj  in 
the  middle  distance,  and  tiie  clouds,  tftet  tbt 
rain,  have  broken,  and  are  yet  hanging 
lenly  over  the  distant  hills,  and  extaid  up- 
ward, covering  tbe  sky  '  with  thrir  nvkj 
forms  to  the  zenith.  The  most  striking  f«*t- 
ure  in  tbe  work  is  the  eky-effect,  whieb  ii  ia 
brilliant  contrast  to  the  shadowy  landmpe 
The  sun,  although  obscured,  is  evidently  jail 
han^ng  above  the  horizon,  and  iu  fliilu<( 
rays  strike  the  broken  oloud.forms,  and  G{kt 
them  up  with  gorgeous  effect.  The  blu 
shows  through  tiie  opening,  and  the  cUmdi  ii 
this  point  Itave  the  bi^fat  silver  tining,  bat  b 
is  streaked  with  crimson  and  golden  tin4 
wliioh  lend  additional  richness  to  its  tas«. 
The  brillianey  of  this  passage  in  the  ikj 
painting,  which  Is  the  lew  A  fem  «l  ^ 
I^ctare,  Is  reflected  upon  Uie  llill•fil^■^ 
strikes  the  water  with  more  or  lesi  fcv^ 
and  is  repeated  upon  the  elonds  at  tbenw^ 
The  sky,  in  every  matter  of  detui  and  put. 
is  painted  solidly  and  with  great  force.  Tli 
lines  of  silver  and  golden  light  are  ptioted 
on  with  the  brush  in  heavy  masses,  and  vitk 
masterly  skilL  There  is  no  hesitation  sbon 
in  the  handling  of  this  sky — every  stnAt 
the  brush  appears  to  have  been  studied  vitk 
care,  and  the  expression  is  broad  and  cA^ 
tive  in  the  highest  d^ree. 

The  general  tone  of  tbe  work  is  iinpr* 
rive,  but,  unfortunately,  its  force  is  oB  in- 
vested in  the  sky.  The  landscape  in  ^ 
foreground  is  rUiUj  ooloc«d  sad  hamooitf 
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in  tone  with  the  sky,  but  further  than  this  it 
b  lacking  in  toy  great  artistio  qualities. 
The  great  Iree-trunk  which  has  fallen  in  the 
foregrouad,  and  the  group  of  trees  on  the 
left,  were  evidently  laid  on  with  a  firm  and 
free  hand,  bat  in  the  finish  they  are  left  hard 
and  ineipressive.  We  can  realize  that  a 
dead  calm  may  tiare  succeeded  the  storm, 
but  the  siiap  and  sparkle  which  belong  to 
Nature  after  a  heavy  rainfall  are  not  lost  at 
sunset,  by  any  meaoa,  and  this  incident  Ur. 
Chnrch  has  failed  to  secure.  The  foliage  is 
beary  with  paint,  and  not  moisture,  and  the 
watw  of  the  rirer  la  as  solid  and  nnyielding 
as  a  stream  of  molten  copper.  In  the  hand* 
ling  of  this  work  It  is  evident  that  the  sky- 
effect  was  the  motive  aimed  at,  and  tfte  land- 
scape a  matter  of  lecMidaTy  oooslderation. 
This  is  tmfortaoatfl,  as  ttiera  Is  a  |deasant 
harmony  between  th»two  extremes,  and  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  study  they  mlg^t  be 
brought  together  bo  as  to  form  a  picture  as 
beaollfnl  in  expresdon  as  it  is  impressive  in 
sentiment.  The  pietnre  is  on  exhiUtion  at 
Goapil's. 

Aiioira  the  notable  new  bnildings  In  the 
city  is  Chiokertng  Hall  at  the  comer  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street.  It  cov- 
ers a  space  fifty  or  sixty  feet  wide  on  the 
avenue,  and  runs  back  on  Eight<^nth  Street 
the  entire  depth  of  the  lot.  Built  of  red 
brick,  it  is  divided  into  two  very  high  stories 
OD  the  outside,  which  are  as  lofty  as  four  or 
five  stories  ef  the  «c|joining  buildingx.  The 
front  entrance  sets  between  two  large  and 
high  windows,  one  on  either  side  of  the  door, 
and  above  these  three  other  windowB  with 
ronnd  tops  form  the  front  of  the  edifice. 
Dark  and  highly  -  polished  granite  pillars 
placed  flat  ^^nst  the  outer  wall  aapport  the 
entrance,  and  in  the  second  story  a  pair  of 
similar  pillars  between  the  windows  support 
the  end  of  the  round  arches  which  form  their 
tops.  Several  la^  square  bloo^  of  the 
same  polished  material  make  a  rieh  ornament 
ill  the  plain  spaclngs  this  wall  Above 
the  arches  of  the  apper  windows,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  the  spaoe  la  filled  solidly 
by  EngUsh  tiles  of  buff  and  light  neutral 
coloFB  in  diaper  patterns,  and  the  roof,  which 
is  pyramidal,  is  gnarded  by  an  iron  parapet 

On  Eighteenth  Street  the  Une  is  broken 
by  large  windows  in  the  tover  story,  and  this 
fltory  is  nnob  lower  than  the  one  above  it, 
both  in  front  and  on  the  aides.  The  second 
story  on  this  street  is  a  blank  wall  set  off 
into  arched  spaces  similar  to  those  occupied 
by  the  windows  in  front ;  and  these  in  their 
turn  are  separated  by  granite  pillars,  while 
above  them  is  the  same  diapered  tile-work. 
The  inside  of  Chickeiing  Hall  is  vot  yet 
completed,  bat  exteraaliy  it  will  long  form 
one  of  the  moat  striking  edifiees  of  fifth 
Arenne. 

Tbe  great  arches  of  the  windows  of  this 
building,  like  those  in  tbe  Lenox  Library  and 
in  the  new  railway-station  at  Worcester,  are 
its  most  interesting  and  positive  feature. 
Sinaplicity  of  form,  combined  with  siie,  has  a 
wonderful  power  in  making  any  architectural 
form  impressive.  The  relation  of  big  forms 
to  neighboring  little  ones  has  great  effect  on 
the  bnaginatimi,  and  six  large  openings  in 


the  side  of  a  house  make  it  look  larger  and 
more  imposing  than  fifty  small  ones  in  the 
same  space.  We  know  of  no  one  feature  so 
distinguishing  to  the  cathedrals  abroad  as 
their  high  and  spacious  doorways ;  and,  com- 
paring these  as  we  stand  fifty  feet  or  more 
beneath  tbe  apex  of  their  arches  with  our 
diminutive  doors  at  home,  we  realize  approxi- 
mately the  size  of  the  buildingii  of  which 
they  form  a  part. 

For  this  reason  we  arc  glad  when  we  see 
these  few  and  simple  openings  iu  such  large 
structures  as  Chickering  Hall.  Tbe  whole 
building  gains  in  dignity  from  them  when  we 
compare  the  sixe  and  simplicity  of  the  mass 
with  bouses  only  half  as  large  whose  many 
openings  in  relation  to  these  look  like  port- 
holes of  a  ship. 


OUB  PABI8  LETTER. 

SepUmber  SS,  1876. 

SOME  eurious  anecdotes  of  tbe  Parisian 
theatres  for  forty  years  past  have  recent- 
ly been  published  by  the  Rntu  Britanniqw. 
Among  others  ia  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
brilliant  Augastine  Brohan,  that  wittiest  and 
moat  accomplished  of  actresses.  One  evening 
she  was  seated  in  the  green-room,  refi^sbing 
herself  with  a  cap  of  broth,  while  a  oirde  of 
admirers  crowded  round  her  aa  nanal.  Among 
them  was  Charles  Desnoyem,  the  clever  stage- 
manager  of  the  Com^dlo  Fran^aise. 

"  Aognstine,"  he  said,  "  you  always  have 
an  answer  ready  for  every  thing,  but  I  am  go- 
ing to  try  to  puzzle  you.  I  shall  ask  you  a 
quextion  in  which  I  shall  introduce  the  name 
of  a  city,  and  you  mast  answer  in  a  single 
word,  which  must  not  only  have  reference  to 
what  I  have  suid,  but  must  also  be  tbe  name 
of  a  city,  whether  a  Frenob  or  a  ibreign  one 
does  not  matter.   Is  it  agreed  t** 

"  It  is  a  bargain,"  answered  the  actress. 
"Very  good,"  replied  the  manager,  "let 
as  begin.    It  appears  that  yon  are  fond  of 

"  Elbenf "  {d  U  l€a^\  instantly  made  an- 
swer the  actress. 

"Bravo ! "  cried  every  one  present. 

Desnoyers  appeared  entirely  disconcerted, 
but,  recovering  himself  immediately,  he  con- 
tinned,  in  a  pathetic  tone;  "If you  play  me 
snch  tricks  "  {d«  «*  Jbuw— ii), "  I  shall  die ! " 

Augustine  rose,  and,  looking  him  full  in 
tbe  face,  she  hurled  at  bloa  this  emsbing  apos- 
trophe : ' 

"  P^rignenx  I "  {piri*,  ^iwwh- periab,  you 
beggar  I) 

Tbe  writer  of  the  above  remloiacencea  saya 
ofBachel: 

**  *  She  la  the  strangest  person  I  have  ever 

met,*  once  sidd  to  me  the  Cnke  de  X  .   *  I 

was  in  her  drawing-room  the  other  evening, 
when  two  or  three  academicians  came  to  call 
upon  her.  She  reoeived  them  with  the  utmost 
dignity,  and  conversed  for  a  long  time  with 
them  on  various  soientiflo  and  literary  aub- 
jects,  which  she  discussed  witb  an  aplomb 
and  a  gravity  which  would  have  done  honor 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Sond^ry.  But  no  aooner 
had  they  taken  their  departure  than  she  sprang 
tram  her  chair,  and  started  to  whirling  like  a 
top  around  the  room  till  she  was  totally  out 
of  breath.  Then  abe  aat  down  on  the  floor, 
and,  without  farther  ceremony,  ahe  devonred 
half  tbe  oontenta  of  a  jar  of  brandy-ehenieB. 

**  *  On  another  evening  I  went  to  see  ber  In 


Piudre.  She  electrified  the  ancUeaoe;  and, 
though  I  bad  seen  her  a  dozen  times  In  that 
role^  her  acene  witb  S^ipi^^  is  of  so  irresisti- 
ble an  eflliect  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
listen  to  it  without  profound  emotion.  When 
the  act  was  over  I  was  conversing  with  a  fHeud 
in  the  lobby,  when  I  received  iVom  &chel  a 
little  note  in  pencil,  saying  that  she  was  per- 
fectly exhausted,  and  that,  when  I  waa  on  my 
wny  to  the  club,  I  must  stop  at  Cfaeret's  to 
order  something  for  ber  supper.  Can  you  im- 
agine what  ? ' 

"  '  Some  oysters  or  a  truffled  partridge,  pei^ 
hapB.' 

" '  Not  at  all.  A  box  of  sardines  and  some 
Qruy^re  cheese  I ' " 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
centennials  and  centenarians  recently,  but 
they  have  all  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
an  individual  who  recently  departed  this  life 
in  Paris  aged  two  hundred  and  three  years. 
This  aged  creature  was,  however,  not  a  hu- 
man being,  but  agoose,  belonging  to  a  workman 
named  Payen,  who  resided  at  V illeneuvc  Salnt- 
Oeorge.  It  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  for  over  two  centuries,  aa  oertun  docu- 
ments in  the  handa  of  its  present  owner  con- 
clusively proved.  It  was  called  Babette,  and 
knew  its  name  perfectly,  always  coming  when 
called  by  it.  For  three  years  past  it  has  been 
in  a  semi-letbargio  condition,  but  up  to  that 
time  it  had  been  lively  and  preserved  a  good  ap- 
pearance. The  director  Of  the  JardindesFlan- 
tes,  bearing  of  the  existence  of  tUa  venerable 
fowl,  caused  It  to  be  purchased.  The  fhtigaes 
of  a  journey  to  Poris  were  too  much  for  a  con- 
stitution enfeebled  by  two  centuries  of  exiat- 
ence,  and  Babette  expired  in  a  few  hours  alter 
her  arrival  at  her  new  home.  She  is  to  be 
stuffed  and  installed  with  all  honors  in  the 
museum  attached  to  the  gardens. 

Carpeaux,  the  sculptor,  continues  danger- 
ously iU,  and  it  is  not  thought  that  be  can  long 
survive.  His  lower  llmba  are  still  completely 
paralyzed,  and  he  has  been  forced  to  relinquish 
even  tbe  small  amount  of  exercise  which  he 
Qflfld  to  take  in  a  wheeled  chair.  Tbe  last 
work  which  he  has  executed,  and  probably  tbe 
lostthatbe  win  ever  attempt,  was  anillustraUon 
for  tbe  novel  of  "  Le  Bleuet,**  recently  pub- 
lished by  Michel  Livy,  The  authoress,  who 
is  a  personal  ftiend,  recently  called  to  see  him, 
and  showed  him  the  design  for  a  group  of 
ilwit,  or  corn-flowers,  which  was  to  adorn  the 
cover  of  her  book.  The  dying  sculptor  pro- 
nounced tbe  design  to  be  stiff,  ungracefiil,  and 
inartistic.  **  Bring  me  some  oom-Aowerti,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  will  show  you  how  I  think  tbe 
group  ought  to  look."  Tbe  flowers  were 
brought,  the  sculptor  took  up  his  pencil,  stead- 
ied his  weak,  wavering  fingers  by  a  supreme 
effort  of  will,  and  sketched  the  fmceful  dna- 
ter  that  now  ornaments  the  cover  of  "lie 
Bleuet." 

The  cluef  malady  of  Carpeaux,  for  he  is 
Buffering  fhnn  a  complication  of  diseases,  la 
an  internal  cancer,  for  the  relief  of  whioh  he 
has  already  undergone  several  surgical  opera* 
tions.  For  two  years  and  a  half  he  has  pro- 
duced nothing,  and  for  two  years  he  has  not 
visited  Ms  oUImt.  His  only  recreation  is  a 
short  drive  undertaken  on  those  rare  days 
when  be  feels  equal  to  the  effort.  Few  could 
recognize  in  the  sullen,  inert  being,  whose 
eyes  alone  retain  the  fire  and  vivacity  for 
which  be  waa  once  renowned,  tbe  brilliant 
sculptor  who  has  adorned  the  Kev  Opera  with 
snob  animated  and  striking  groups. 

The  new  books  of  the  week  include  Arstoe 
HouBsaye's  "Dianas  and  Vennses"  and  bis 
"Hundred  and  One  Sonneta,"  both  of  which 
ate  Issued  by  the  firm  of  Miohel  Livy  ^os. 
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From  the  same  house  we  have  "  The  more 
that  ofasiiges"  ("PJus  (a  ohsoge"),  bj  Al- 
pbonw  Karr,  and  a  Beriea  of  ten  etohinga  by 
Henri  Guemd,  Itlnatrating  **  Lea  Chitiments," 
b7  Viotor  Hugo.  The  firox  alao  announee 
Dialognea  and  Fhlloaophloal  FragmentB," 
by  Emeat  Benan,  and  Octave  FeuUlet'B  new 
and  ehanniog  novel  of  "  A  Society  Marriage,'* 
aa  veil  aa  the  aeqael  to  the  work  by  Alphonae 
Karr  above  mentioned,  which  sequel  is  to  bear 
the  title  of*' The  more 'tis  the  same  thing" 
('^  Plus  c'eat  la  m£me  cboae  ").  Leooffre,  Bon 
As  Co.  have  published  the  first  four  volumes 
of  "  A  History  of  the  Beign  of  Louis  XIV.," 
by  U.  Casimir  Qaillardin,  which  four  volumes 
have  just  gained  the  Grand  Prix  Gobert.  The 
work  is  to  be  completed  Id  six  volumes,  of 
whioh  the  laafc  is  not  to  appear  till  next  Jime. 
Flon  &  Co.  have  brooght  oat  a  **  History  of 
Italian  Brigandage  from  the  Eariiest  Agea 
down  to  the  Present  Time,**  by  Arm  and  Dn- 
barry;  and  a*' Hiatoiy  of  Inventions,  Disoov- 
cries,  and  Hnman  InaUtnUona,'*  by  D.  Bam4e. 
The  Biblioth^ue  Charpentier  promises  the 
second  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Odilon 
Barrot"  for  the  1st  of  October.  Laohand  & 
Co.  have  just  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
CoDBpiracies  of  Arenenberg."  The  oddest 
title  among  the  just-issued  books  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "Napoleon  III.,  a  Tragedy  in  Four 
Acta  and  in  Verse.  To  be  represented  in  Fifty 
Tears.  By  an  Unknown.  For  sale  at  all  Book- 
Stands."  Notwithstanding  the  laat  announce- 
ment, I  have  tried  to  obtain  it  at  several  of  the 
leading  book-stores  on  the  bonlevards,  but  in 
vaio.  I  have  plaoed  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  an  energetic  personage,  who  will  get  me  a 
copy  if  it  is  to  be  had ;  aoid,  should  it  prora 
worthy  of  further  notice,  I  will  tell  you  more 
about  it  in  my  next. 

In  the  before-mentioned  Hemolra  of  Odi- 
lon  Barrot  *'  occurs  thia  aketoh  of  the  ebarao- 
ter  of  Napoleon  III, : 

"  One  of  the  principal  traits  of  the  charac- 
ter of  this  predestined  personage,  who  was 
fated  to  reconstruct  the  empire,  was  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  yield;  that  was  the  quality 
whioh  ohiefiy  distinguished  him  from  the  first 
Napoleon,  and  therein  alone  lay  all  his  strength. 
To  poaseas  a  wUI  as  inflexible  aa  &te  itself,  to 
dread  no  Initlativa  however  bold  it  might  be, 
but  at  the  aame  time  to  know  how  to  halt,  to 
acljoiiraf  to  draw  back  witbont  any  embarrass- 
ment either  of  personal  vanity  or  of  pride, 
tlieae  are  contradictory  qnalltiea  which,  when 
they  are  anlted  in  one  person,  make  of  that 
person  ui  exceptional  being.  These  qualities 
were  marvelously  appropriate  to  the  situation 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  having  neither  the 
genius  of  the  first  Napoleon  nor  his  victorious 
prestige,  waa  forced  to  obtain  by  dint  of  cun- 
ning and  patienoe  that  which  the  other  had 
been  able  to  bear  away  in  lofty  oombat," 

During  the  disorders  of  the  21th  of  Fsb- 
mary  Frinoe  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  fkther  of 
the  preaent  prince,  came  to  Hadame  Barrot 
and  demanded  the  loan  of  her  oaniagej  in 
which  to  ahow  himself  to  the  people,  declar- 
ing that  only  a  Bonaparte  could  calm  the  tu- 
mult and  disarm  the  insurrection.  His  propo* 
eition  was  rejected  as  abaurd,  "  and  yet,*'  adds 
Odilon  Barrot,  '^he  was  only  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  times." 

The  Gymnsse  has  reproduced  *' La  Dame 
aux  Camillas  "  with  Mademoiselle  TsUandiera 
as  Jfat^ua^  Gautier^  and  Worms,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Russia,  as  Armand  Duval. 
This  revival  has  created  a  good  deal  of  talk  in 
tbeatrioal  and  oritioal  circles  in  Paris,  owing 
to  the  quarrels  which  it  haa  occasioned  be- 
tween Mademoiselle  Tallandlera  and  M.  Hon- 
tigny,  the  manager  of  the  theatre.   It  waa 


with  extreme  reluctance  that  the  lady  under- 
took the  part,  for  which  she  was  by  no  means 
fitted,  and  she  and  the  manager  need  to  fight 
like  oat  and  dog  during  the  rehearaala.  The 
nervona,  paadonate  aetresa,  ecoentrio,  abrupt, 
and  gifted,  waa  hardly  suited  to  the  personali- 
ty of  the  aentiniental,  conaumptive  heroine  of 
the  first  great  play  of  the  great  dramatist.  She 
possesses  genius,  power,  and  dramatic  fire,  it 
is  true,  but  she  laoka  grace  and  distinction, 
and  the  Parisian  public,  accustomed  to  see  the 
obaraoter  impersonated  by  such  (air  and  ele- 
gant women  as  Blanche  Pierson  and  Eugenie 
Doche,  accepted  this  new  incarnation  of  it 
with  reluctance.  '  However,  the  real  talent  of 
the  actress  has  swept  away  all  opposition. 
Her  death-aoene,  in  particular,  is  remarkable 
for  ita  pathos  and  ita  lack  of  exaggeraUon. 
The  flrat  night  of  the  revival  a  vei7  absurd 
imddent  came  near  comproml^ng  its  anoeeaa. 
One  of  the  characters  appeared  at  the  supper 
in  the  first  act  wearing  an  overcoat  of  a  very 
peculiar  oolor,  which  somehow  or  other  moved 
the  mirth-loving  Parisians  to  laughter,  and  so 
loud  and  hearty  was  the  mirth  caused  by  that 
unfortunate  garment  that  poor  Mademoiselle 
Tallandiera,  oonoeivin;i  herself  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  ridicule  of  the  audience,  came  near 
rushing  from  the  stage. 

Twenty  -  three  years  have  elapsed  since 
"  La  Dame  aux  Camillas  "  was  ^ven  to  the 
publio.  Here  is  a  sketch  by  Nestor  Boqueplau 
of  the  celebrated  Marie  Dupleasia,  the  original 
from  whom  Dumas  drew  hia  heroine : 

Marie  Dupleseis  was  remarkably  pretty, 
tall,  not  particularly  well  ntade,  i^orant, 
witbont  wit,  but  endowed  with  marvelous  - 
tact.  She  waa  a  peasant-girl  of  Normandy, 
but  she  invented  for  heraelf  a  noble  pedigree, 
deriving,  on  her  own  authority,  her  name 
from  an  historical  name  slightly  modified. 
She  told  falsehoods  freely,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  lies  whitened  the  teeth.  She 
was  not  then  the  ideal  woman  that  death,  time, 
and  the  imagiBation  of  a  romance-writer,  have 
made  of  her. 

She  was  consumptive.  She  sought  the 
baths  of  Germany  for  her  health.  Tlure  she 

mot  the  Count  de  8  ,  a  Busaian  diplomatist, 

an  old  man,  aged  ^b^-fbur,  who  had  co- 
operated in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  of  Tllait.  Afflicted  by  the  death  of  a 
daughter  who  had  perialied  by  an  aJfbotion  of 
the  chest,  the  count  was  struok  with  the  re- 
aemblanoe  of  Marie  to  his  loBt  child.  The 
lovely  face,  the  velvety  eyes,  the  elegant  figure, 
the  Bmall  hands  sad  feet,  the  same  fatal  mala- 
dy, he  found  them  all  in  this  double  of  his 
beloved  child.  He  transferred  to  her  the  care 
and  afi'eotion  that  he  had  bestowed  upon  his 
own  daughter.  He  mournfully  calculated  that 
her  lungs  were  strong  enough  to  enable  her  to 
survive  him.  Marie  Duplessis  thus  returned 
to  Paris  in  the  poution  of  a  fiunily  portrait. 

When  the  ^tileaa  malady  had  pronounced 
its  laat  aummons,  aba  wished  to  go  once  more 
to  the  theatre.  She  waa  driven  to  the  FaUa 
Royal,  where  a  first  representation  was  to  be 
given.  So  great  was  her  weakness  that  ahe 
waB  carried  to  her  box  by  two  liveried  foot- 
men. That  was  ber  last  gayety,  and  the  last 
time  she  quitted  the  house. 

More  fortunate  than  the  heroine  of  the 
drama,  she  was  watched  over  in  her  last  mo- 
ments by  a  tender  and  loving  woman.  It  was 
the  hands  of  that  devoted  friend  that  decked 
her  for  the  grave.  She  lay,  enveloped  in  lace, 
with  a  b<mquet  of  camellias  between  her 
olasped  hands,  and  a  crucifix  on  her  heart. 
Her  beauty  returned  to  ber  after  death ;  ahe 
waa  almost  atartlingly  lovely.  Her  coffin  waa 
filled  witii  camellias,  and  for  a  year  after  her 


death  it  was  the  fashion  among  a  ceitiiD  ut 
to  go  to  the  cemetery  of  Hontmutn  to  Ut 
wreathe  and  houqueta  of  camelllai  on  Ui 
tolnb.  She  died  in  1847,  and,  five  yein  Itter, 
the  drama  of  Alexandre  Dnmaa  eo^itintd  tidt 
weak,  erring,  but  moat  onbappy  ereitnn,  ia  ■ 
living  immortality.  Unlike  the  majoritj  <tf 
her  class,  she  never  ceased  to  feel  efaime  ud 
remorse  for  her  position.  "  What  would  jm 
have  thought,"  some  one  once  sudtohervbca 
she  was  in  the  height  of  her  career, "  if  jwa 
future  life  hod  been  predicted  to  you  wliittjon 
were  still  a  |>oor  peasant  I  **  "1  ibonli]  bin 
drowned  myself,  or  else  died  of  honort"  vu 
the  pasBionate  reply.         Luor  B.  Bomt, 


ZBS  MZOSAXL  AKOKLO  CBLXBBATm. 

IViOBiiios  knows  how  to  g^oriiy  her  henwl 
From  the  long  row  of  large,  white  cattle, 
adorned  with  gold-embroidered  saddlei  ofnd 
ototh,  their  necks,  heads,  and  tails,  trimmed 
to  match,  drawn  up  for  inspection  hj  the 
prize-committee  of  the  Agrarial  Exhibitios, 
in  front  of  the  "  Tiro  Nazionali,"  on  the  Cu- 
cine,  from  this  magnificent  array,  in  niaA 
even  the  dumb  beasta  seemed  to  join  id  honor- 
ing the  greet  sculptor  of  four  hundred  jeaa 
ago,  down  through  concert,  cortfgt,  officii  «^ 
emony,  assembled  specimeob  of  his  art,  eulofy 
after  eulogy,  to  the  final  flrfl-reg<H(»og,  thioui^ 
all  the  city,  environs,  and  surronnduigmout- 
tain-peaka— Florence  haa  ahovnherappRci*- 
lion  of  tiie  extraordinary  geniua  of  a  otina 
who  once  received  Uttle  honor  at  her  hands. 

UiohaelAngelo  is  DOW  deified.  ABHercnltt, 
Apollo,  even  Jupiter  himself,  were  origioillj 
earthly  beings,  and  then  placed  amongthegcdi, 
so  is  it  with  him.  His  works  alao  have  become 
miraculous  1  His  temples  are  numeroiu,  W 
chief  among  them  are  the  Florentine  dwelliif 
he  occupied,  the  National  Museum,  and  da 
Academy  of  Arts,  where  his  scnlptnres  end 
drawings  have  been  assembled ;  but  then  ii 
scarcely  a  studio  or  shop-window  where  ieii 
not  enshrined  and  commemorated  1M 
painting  representing  a  scene  from  hit 
lithographs  from  his  dealgns«  blognphiei 
all  sizes,  or  by  hia  bust  in  marble,  bra^ 
plaster,  or  terra-ootta  1 

Wliat  a  triumph  for  a  man,  when  his 
no  longer  show  even  the  trace  of  hit  i.m» 
form,  to  be  thua  honored  1   When  four 
tunes  have  awept  from  the  earth  the  ^i*J 
memories  of  many  of  his  contemponriai 
every  marble  chipping  that  fell  from  under  u 
chisel,  every  line  known  to  be  drawn  by  liiai 
oaretesB  or  studied  though  it  may  have  betS) 
has  been  oherished,  preserved,  and  b 
exhibited  with  awe  I 

The  /Ha  on  the  occasion  were  so  nnnOTti 
that  the  three  days  devoted  to  them  ha^! 
Buffioed.  The  enthusiastic  went  from  a*  ■* 
another,  without  thought  of  hunger  or  fttig* 
Ferhapi  most  agreeable  of  all  the  side-«bo«^ 
was  the  awarding  of  the  pricea  in  the  Aft*- 
rial  Exhibition.  Nature  must  ever  win  tlx 
palm  over  all  art,  and,  whether  it  was  tin 
beautiful  Zexm^  where  the  "  moBtra"waiheld, 
the  tree-filled  Casoine,  the  beauty  of  the  flov 
ers,  fruit,  vegetables,  animals,  fowls,  and  era 
of  tl)e  labor'saving  machines,  a  restful,  lu|>pT 
feeling  seemed  to  come  over  one  in  travenini 
the  gardens  or  commodious  rooms  wfant 
objects  were  displayed. 

Then  came  music,  with  its  harmoDiooi, 
migestio  atralna,  honoring  the  great  hero  of  * 
sister  artl  As  we  aat  in  the  Cinqne-Ceob 
Salone  of  the  Palauo  Yeeohio  (<m  the  wslb 
of  whi(di  an  the  large  war4esooes  1^  Tasari^ 
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listening  to  the  melodies  of  Meyerbeer,  Liiut, 
ChopiQ,  EublQBtein,  Bostini,  and  tioiinod,  as 
rendered  by  the  numerooa  and  irell- trained 
FlorsDOs  Orchestral  Society,  two  short  bat 
«apbonioua  "  madrigaia,"  sang  by  a  choral 
society,  reminded  ub  that  tlie  great  Molptor 
iras  al«o  a  poet,  whose  verses  were  aet  to  ma- 
•io  by  oo&temporary  oomposere. 

8m  ibe  htooer*  borne  by  art-lover^  through 
tlia  hiatorioat  streets  of  Vloreoce,  till  they  atop 
reverently  before  tiu  Baonarotti  PalaoOf  while 
the  bronxe  but  of  It*  odob  diatingaiBhed  oeoo- 
paot  is  nnveiled  with  ctae  eeremony,  and  tbiu 
b^ios  its  life  of  ttdoromeDt  to  the  door  through 
wUeh  Michael  Angelo  vas  wont  to  pass,  aa- 
oending  to  his  tiny  retreat  and  desk,  ttova 
orer  which  the  face  of  Vittoria  Colonna  looked 
down  enoouragingly  upon  him.  Again  the 
bannera  move,  and  the  eager  populace  follows 
until  the  whit3  fagade  of  Santa  Crooe  ^eams 
upon  them,  and  orowdiogthe  piazza,  ascend- 
ing the  ateps,  the  hero-worsfaipera  enter  the 
cemetery-chnrch,  aaored  from  the  artiat-luuida 
that  pleated  its  waUs,  and  the  noble  Italian 
doit  it  ooQt^a — Weatminater  Abb^  of  Fbr- 
enoe,  bat  the  day  before  Iti  porUla  had  an- 
cloaed  to  reoelro  the  ramalna  of  the  dlstin- 
gtuahad  hiatoriao  and  patriot,  Oarlo  Botta;  and 
to-day  foot -worn  bronie  and  marble -mitred 
onea  lying  ao  peaceftally  on  the  hard  pave- 
ment, their  bands  crossed  over  their  emotion- 
leu  breaata,  might  have  raised  their  heads  in 
wonder  at  the  ardent  words  pronounced  by 
Italians  and  strangers,  as  wreaths  of  silver 
*nd  laurel  were  hong  upon  the  tomb  of  one 
who  let  people  believe  and  pray  as  they  would, 
while  be  worked  oat  his  own  great  rellj^na 
thooghta  in  stone  I 

Again  moves  the  prooeaaion  and  its  aocom- 
pAojing  crowd,  and  tUs  time  more  gayly,  for, 
all  sad  rites  Ailillled  to  mortality,  it  baa  now 
only  the  aoal  and  intelleot  to  honor.  Over  the 
Amo,  aeross  the  Ponte  delle  Oraao,  gradually 
it  eomes  winding  np  the  rigsag,  flower-graoed 
avennes  that  lead  to  the  Piazzale  Micbel  An- 
gelo, where  already  favored  ones  are  waiting, 
in  lo^ia  and  inolosnre,  and  bands  are  playing, 
while  David,  in  bronze,  fitting  representative 
of  the  one  from  whose  brain  he  sprang,  armed 
with  youthful,  inspired  force,  and  royal  power 
to  eonunaud  or  to  conquer,  stands  absorbed  in 
the  blow  he  ia  about  to  send,  wbioh  shall  free 
bis  people  I  So,  once  on  these  same  heights, 
the  floalptor- patriot  worked,  nprearing  de- 
fenses, eager  for  bis  beloved  Florence.  And 
now  oome  those  who  will  not  forget  one  of 
bis  many  great  decda,  but  who,  while  the  old 
Oaelph  banner  of  the  Florentine  Bepnblio 
waves  from  the  highest  tower  of  Saa  Miniato, 
in  eloquent  diacoorse,  recall  to  the  people  the 
power  of  the  hero's  genius  and  will.  Through 
the  1^  of  Meissonier  and  G  hartes  Blanc,  France 
apeaka  out  Its  pruae  of  thla  gfeat  Italian  ar- 
tist and  patriot ;  nor  are  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  or  Greece,  wanting  in  representatives 
who  join  in  the  same  strain.  And  now  the 
lamps  are  lighted,  shining  out  amid  the  ban- 
nera and  filed  ranks  that  occupy  the  square, 
towered  over  by  the  copy  of  the  sculptor's 
X>avid,  Below,  the  Florence-adorned  plain, 
chrongh  wbioh  the  Amo  flows,  refleeting  the 
•ilver  lights  along  its  banka,  and  from  ita 
qoalnt  bridgea.  There  U  the  fortress-like  old 
palaoe,  with  Its  high,  mediteval  tower,  where 
bangs  the  bell,  silent,  except  for  extraordinary 
oocasioos,  but  that  to-day  has  rung  many  a 
peal  I  There  is  the  beauttfol  Duomo,  whose 
«apola  shadowed  forth  the  mightier  one  of 
Bome,  and  near  it  the  oasket-like  tower  of 
Giotto  1  Tbe  very  buildings  of  the  famous 
city  seem  to  wish  to  add,  by  greoeful  arabi- 
Caetoial  eifeots,  to  tbe  beao^    the /Ms,  and 


surely  tbe  oone-shaped  hills,  spotted  with  vil- 
las, snd  the  more  distant  mountains  purpling 
in  the  sunset,  play  no  mean  part  in  the  grand 
painting  before  us,  combined  work  of  Nature 
and  man  1 

As  night  settles  down  upon  the  scene, 
gradnally  the  crowd  disperses,  some  to  assem- 
ble later  at  the  syndic's  invitation  la  the  Bio- 
oardi  Palaoe  (the  atill  brilliant  frescoes  of 
which  yet  bear  witness  to  the  genius  of  one  of 
Miohael  Angelo'a  predeeesaors  In  art,  BenoBO 
Gozsoli),  and  others  to  the  more  demoeratio 
printers'  banquet  ia  the  illnminated  gardens 
of  ttie  Florentine  Tlvoli. 

Bat  the  plaoe  where  the  great  sculptor  is 
most  truly  honored  ia  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  where,  in  a  circular  hall,  standa  the 
original  David,  brought  thither  ^m  its  former 
position  near  the  Palazzo  Yeochlo.  In  a  wing 
on  the  right  are  tbe  three  statues  by  liichael 
Angelo  from  the  tomb  of  Julias  II. — Moses, 
Baobel,  end  Leah — while  on  the  left  are  plas- 
ter-oasts of  his  principal  works  sent  from  the 
cities  which  possess  them.  The  Bt.  John, 
said  to  have  been  one  of  bis  earliest  statues, 
and  to  bave  remained  nnreoogidted  in  the  Pes- 
ealmlnt  Palaoe  at  ^a  nnUl  recently,  occupies 
an  honorable  position,  altbongh  believed  by 
many  to  have  been  rather  the  work  of  Vino 
da  Elesole.  In  the  small  baaa-relief  of  tbe 
Aoademis  Liguatioa,  called  tbe  Heti,  the  Ma- 
donna holds  with  great  tenderness  in  her  arms 
a  head  of  Christ,  beaarifal  in  its  holy,  deathly 
rest.  Opposite,  in  tbe  Sacred  Family,  the 
original  of  whioh  is  in  the  National  Museum 
of  Florence,  thesomewhatLeonardo-da-Vinci- 
likc  expression  of  the  Madonna's  fsoe  attracts 
a  olossr  study  in  a  position  and  light  so  favor- 
able. One  of  the  most  beautifal  of  all  is 
"  The  Prisoner,"  fWtm  the  Louvre.  His  head 
rests  against  his  uplifted  arm,  while  face  and 
attitude  ezpreaa  hopeless,  despairing  resigna- 
tion. In  oontTMl  is  tbe  Christ  with  his  oroes, 
from  tbe  Chnrob  of  the  Mlnem  at  Borne,  the 
face  divine  and  ardent,  while  the  muscles  and 
form,  as  seen  from  hehind,  are  more  like  those 
of  a  Hercnles.  It  is  the  Christ  god-roan.  The ' 
celebrated  gronp  of  tbe  Pietjk  from  St.  Peter's 
oon  be  seen  in  the  fine  cast  here  (the  gift  of 
the  pope)  St  greet  sdvsntage,  and  one  realizes 
more  than  ever  its  beau^.  The  city  of  Bru- 
gea  has  sent  a  Madonna  and  Child,  the  mother 
somewhat  rigid  in  expresrion,  bat  the  Infant 
saperhuman  in  its  besd  sod  face. 

We  eater  now  the  long  exhibition-room, 
where,  eclipsed  and  neglected  for  a  time,  hang 
the  dear  old  Pemginoa,  Qhiriandi^os,  Botti- 
oelUa,  and  others  of  tbe  same  period,  bat  we 
stop  with  tbe  oowd  before  the  *'FortGna*'  by 
Michael  Angelo ;  before  his  portrait ;  before  a 
drawing  from  his  first  picture  painted  at  fifteen 
years  old;  before  small  models  of  his  works ; 
before  bis  marbie  bust,  surrounded  with  a 
silver  wreath ;  another  in  bronze,  garlanded 
with  laurel ;  and  a  glass  case  containing  many 
riohly-hound  and  decorated  volumes,  and  tes- 
timonials for  the  occasion,  sent  1^''  sodetiei 
from  other  places  and  lands. 

An  atljoining  smaller  room  is  devoted  to 
photographs  of  his  drswings  and  designs. 
The  wsllff  are  hnng  wHh  Brson's  photographs 
of  bis  firesooes  In  the  Slstine  Chapel,  among 
wluob  are  Man  several  large  oartoons  from  Na- 
plea.  On  both  ddes  of  the  glass  oaae,  in  the 
centre,  are  contribations  to  this  collection 
from  Sienna,  Queen  Victoria,  the  British  Un- 
aeam,  the  Museum  of  Oxford,  tbe  Louvre, 
Lille,  and  Weimar.  There  is  enough  to  study 
for  weeks,  but  we  mast  hurry  through  it,  as 
the  crowd  is  pressing,  and  there  is  still  much 
to  see  and  do  in  these  festal  days  so  rlehly 
filled  with  intelleotnal  pleosorea. 


We  visit  the  Nationsl  Museum  to  salute 
the  Bacchus,  the  dying  Adonis,  the  Victory, 
the  Holy  Family,  the  Brutus,  and  the  Mask, 
his  first  work.  Nor  can  we  pass  the  San  Lo- 
renzo Church  without  entering,  to  see  agsin 
the  marvelous  Medicis  Monuments,  where  the 
FenseroBO  sits,  ever  celebrating,  with  his 
grand,  uneqnaled  pathos,  the  genius  of  the  one 
who  imagined  and  carved  ao  unearthly  a  face. 

Tbe  (Uy  enda,  and  relaxation  from  the  se- 
rious thoughts  ud  stodies  of  tbe  morning's 
exblbUion  is  fonnd  in  the  gay  rooms  of  the 
Caaino,  where,  even  in  the  midst  of  mnslo  and 
dsndng,  tbe  hero  la  not  forgotten,  and  the 
came  "  Michael  Angelo  "  ia  constantly  heard. 

On  the  third  day  of  tlie  /He  is  the  session 
of  the  Aoadamla  della  Cniaca  e  delle  Belle 
ArU.  In  the  midst  of  the  ball  formerly  used 
as  the  Senate-Chamber  sits  the  Prince  of  Ca- 
rignano  (representative  of  the  king  at  this 
time  in  Florence),  while  aroand  bim,  on  the 
platform  and  ia  the  hall,  are  tbe  UttmUi  of 
Floreooe  and  Italy.  The  aged  6ino  Cap{>oni, 
the  poet  Aleardi,  the  biographer  Aurelio  Ckitti ; 
princes,  painters,  and  sculptors,  are  here.  De 
Fabris,  Augusto  Contl,  and  the  sculptor  Dvh 
pr4,  speak  in  atudied  and  thonghtftil  words 
their  pndse  of  tbe  hero.  Then,  remembering 
another  of  Italy's  great  lighta,  to  tbe  study  of 
whose  works  Michsel  Angelo  owed  so  much, 
at  the  syndic's  invitation,  the  house  occupied 
by  Dante  in  Florence  is  visited  by  all.  In  the 
evening  Florence  eclipses  itself.  Fountains  of 
light  appear  on  the  slopes  of  the  nseents  to 
the  various  promenades  and  gardens  sround 
the  city,  which  gleam  with  colored  lamps  of 
white,  red,  and  green,  hanging  from  verandas, 
pagodas,  and  frameworks  of  various  device ; 
tbe  outlines  of  the  towers  and  chief  buildings 
are  designed  with  rows  of  glistening  lights ; 
onevery  hill-top,  even  distant  elevated  pointa, 
are  flames  and  lUominatioDs. 

Fiesole  shows  a  ooloisal,  transparent,  and 
brilliant  representation  of  the  aoalptor*B  tA^- 
S<mm^  and,  mingling  with  all  these  fairy- 
like but  lesser  lights,  the  moon  sends  down 
her  brightest,  clearest  rays.  Thousands  of 
people,  dtisens,  Italians,  strsngers,  ssoend  on 
foot  or  in  long  lines  of  carriages  to  theFianale 
of  Michael  Angelo,  while  the  bands  play,  and 
the  tr<Mofii  echo  with  merriment. 

Thus  Qenius  and  Work,  though  four  hun- 
dred years  have  passed,  bring  reverence,  and 
all  the  people  rejoice. 

To-day  tbe  "Bequiem  Mass"  of  Verdi, 
written  for  Manzoni,  but  repeated  now  for  one 
who  needs  no  prayers,  has  waked,  in  the  bearta 
of  all  who  heard  Ita  aatiafying,  exqnlaite 
strains,  a  deeper  oonfldenoe  io  the  immortality 
that  follows  death,  in  the  ever  advancement 
of  an  earnest,  qui<dcened  aplrit,  and  In  the  in- 
finite love  of  bim  who  can  create  such  power 
andf^veitlifo!  C.  L.  W. 


ova  LONDON  LETTER. 

Who  is  "M.  H.  B.J"  I'm  afraid  Pm 
showing  awful  ignorance  in  asking  the  ques- 
tion, but  what  has  the  lady  written  to  mako 
our  ffomet  go  into  such  raptnre  over  her  I 
That  paper — it  is  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hot- 
ton,  the  author  of  "  The  Tallants  of  Barton" 
— bos  secured  her  as  a  contribator,  and  with 
this  grand  flourish  of  trumpets  does  it  an- 
nounce tbe  fiict : 

"M.  H.  B. 
"  Since  '  Manhattan  '  wrote  those  startling 
letters  for  the  English  Blandardy  which  did  so 
much  for  the  circulation  of  that  journal,  no 
American  writer  has  appeared  with  pen  eo 
bright  or  wit  so  keen  as  u.  H.  B.  Her  papers 
srelnst  now  the  gems  of  jonmslistio  literature 
In  uie  States,  and  many  of  her  sparkling  matt 
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and  anecdotes  are  reprinted  in  the  *  Wit  and 
Humor '  columns  of  English  newepapers. 

'*  We  liave  made  arrangements  with  M.  H. 
B.  for  a  series  of  apeotal  articles  6n  American 
Life,  Manners,  and  Customs.  The  first  will 
appear  next  week.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of 

AuXBiaAN  IkVENTIOHS,  iHniABB,  AND  A 

Spuut  Babt." 

A  Byron  Club  is  on  the  point  of  being 
started  over  here.  '*  Members  of  the  Hellenic 
Community  in  London,"  and  "  English  PhLl- 
hellenea,"  will  both  be  admissible.  The  ob- 
jeou  of  the  club,  to  quote  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions eairiad  fMm.  eon,  at  the  preliminary 
meeUng,  *^  Till  be  to  oommemorate  the  genius 
of  Lord  Byron  and  bis  generous  and  henrio  ex- 
ertions for  the  liberation  and  regeneration  of 
Greeoe,  and  to  cultivate  tlie  growth  and  fVu- 
ition  of  patriotism  in  Greeks  and  Philhellen- 
ism  in  Englishmen,  and  of  mutual  amity  be- 
tween the  tiro  naUoDB,"  Worthy  ot^eota, 
surely  I 

Mr.  George  Orove,  Che  editor  of  MaomiUan^x 
MaganM,  is  jaet  now  busily  engaged — and  has 
been  engai^ed  for  a  long  time  past— on  a  dic- 
tionary of  music.  It  will  not  be  an  ordinary 
diotionary,  for,  besides  explanations  of  techni- 
«al  terms,  etc,  it  will  oontain  artiolea  on  the 
life,  labors,  and  works,  of  both  living  and  dead 
oomposen.  Ur.  Orove  la  just  the  man  to  u- 
oompliah  the  Xtak.  he  ban  set  bimselC  It  is 
not  T«ry  many  monthB  ago,  yon  may  remem- 
ber, since  he  retired  from  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  to  become  a  partner  in  the 
Arm  of  Maomillan.  Previously,  he  had  been 
secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts. 

One  of  our  most  popular  novelists— Mr.  B. 
1>.  Blackmore,  whose  "  Alice  Lorrdne  "  is  in 
its  fifth  edition— has  just  lost  a  most  eccentric 
brother.  This  gentleman  had  clianged  his 
name  to  Tnberville,  and  was  always  making 
wills.  He  died  from  taking  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium while  iD  an  unsound  state  of  mind.  There 
is  sure  to  be  a  law-oaae  over  his  wills ;  he  has 
executed  seven  of  them,  all  in  flivor  of  differ- 
ent persons— one  of  tbs  parsons  being  Mr. 
Charles  ftradlangb,  the  atheiatio  leotorer. 

The  best  dramatio  eiitie  in  London,  Mr. 
IHitton  Oook— he's  the  critic  of  the  JPaU  Mall 
ffatOtf — has  a  new  novel  nearly  ready  for  the 
press.  It  will  be  called  "  Banns  of  Marriage." 
Mr.  Brinley  Biohards,  the  well-known  com- 
poser— "God  bless  the  Prinoe  of  Wales  "  is 
iiis— -is  also  engaged  on  a  book— one  on  our 
national  music  Mr.  Browning,  too,  is  busy. 
He  is  at  Yilloie-Bur-Uer,  revising  his  forthcom- 
ing poem,  Thongh  in  bis  sixty-third  year, 
he  has  plenty  of  work  in  him  yet.  So,  for 
that  matter,  has  Tennyaon,  who  is  three  years 
older. 

The  paragraph  that  has  been  going  the 
round  of  your  contemporaries  in  regard  to 
Poe^a  "PoUtW"  is  not  qaite  oomot.  The 
vM4  of  the  miaiuoript  of  the  trsgedy  has  not 
been  found.  There's  a  hiatus,  unfortunately. 
The  first  scene  of  the  fourth  aot  is  missing,  as 
well  as  thirty-seven  other  lines.  A  really  re- 
markable manuscript  it  is.  As  plidn  as  print, 
there  are  hardly  any  oorrections.  It  shows 
how  fluent  a  writer  Poe  was.  Mr.  Ingram,  the 
possessor  of  it,  thinks  It  was  written  in  1881 — 
that  is,  fourteen  years  before  the  "Scenes" 
were  first  pubUshed, 

We  shall  shortly  have  a  grand  spectaonlar 
piece  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  —  nothing  less 
than  a  tranalaUon  of  Offenbach's  "  La  Ghatte 
Blanidie,"  which  is  now  creating  snoh  ifwnr* 
at  the  Paris  Oaiet^.  This  play,  the  annotinoe- 
ments  tell  us,  will  be  "bodily  transferred  to 
the  house  in  question  '*with  nil  its  decora- 
tions, music,  soeuery,  and  ballets,  exactly  as 
Siven  on  the  Parisian  stage."   At  leaat  one  of 


the  Boenea  will,  no  doubt,  go  down  immensely 
with  us — that  in  which  the  stage  is  made  to 
represent  a  huge  bird-cage,  with  women  as 
birds  perching. 

"  Flamingo ;  or,  the  Hook  and  the  Cause  " 
(mark  tbe  play  upon  words),  is  the  title  of  a 
"musical  folly"  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Hay 
and  Frank  W.  Green,  two  gentlemen  who  have 
done  a  good  deal  of  literary  work  for  tbe  the- 
atres, the  one  as  a  force,  the  other  as  a  panto- 
mime, writer.  "Flamingo"  is  founded  on 
Qoudlnet's  comedy.  "  Gavard,  Mlnard,  et 
Cie.,"  has  been  plaoed  upon  the  boards  of  the 
Little  Strand,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  com- 
parative sncoess.  The  best  portions  of  the 
absurdity  ore  the  songs  and  the  music  The 
latter  is  merry  and  catching,  and  the  acting 
of  Messrs.  Terry  and'Cox  (who  play  the  two 
partners),  and  Miss  Lottie  Veone,  and  Miss 
Angelina  Claude,  is  as  funny  as  need  be. 
The  piece  makes  one  laugh — that  is  about  all 
you  can  aay  for  it;  and  that,  donbtless,  is 
about  all  the  authors  expected  any  one  to  say 
for  it. 

English  operatic  performances  at  the  Prin- 
cess's, nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  Bosa, 
is  now  a  London  attraction.  The  company 
is  an  excellent  one,  inclading  Bose  Hersee, 
Blanche  Cole,  Mademoiselle  Torrianl,  Mr. 
Santiey,  Aynsley  Cook,  Gampobello,  etc.  Un 
the  first  night  "  Le  None  di  Kgaro "  was 
given,  Miss  Heraee  sustaining  Stunwna,  and 
Mr.  Santiey  I'Sgaro.  *'  Faust "  has  also  been 
played.  However  saoeessftal  the  performances 
may  turn  out,  th^  ouiDot  be  continned  for 
long,  for  a  few  weeks  henoe  Mr.  Joo  Jefferson 
will  put  In  an  appearance  at  the  Princess's  as 
Sip  Van  Winkle. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Bnmsnd  (whose  "  Happy 
Thoughts"  are  among  the  funniest  things 
ever  written)  and  Lord  Dunraven  have  collai)- 
orated.  They  are  about  to  bring  out  a  bur- 
lesque together  at  the  Opdra  Comique — which, 
by-the-way.  Is  bis  lordship's  own  theatre. 
The  noble  earl's  '*  narrative  of  travels  iu  tbe 
Upper  Tellowatone,"  "  The  Great  Divide," 
will  soon  be  pnblishad.  It  will  be  lUnstrated 
by  ICr.  Valentine  Bronde^,  an  Adonis  (in 
looks)  of  an  artist,  and  who,  a  littie  while  ago, 
in  pursuit  of  his  vocation,  was  traveling  among 
your  Bobky  Mountains  with  a  New  York  oon- 
tingent  at  his  back. 

"  Tbe  Sbanghrann  "  continues  to  draw 
wonderfully  well — and  no  wonder,  seeing  that 
all  our  oritios  have  gone  into  ecstasies  over  It. 
Messrs.  Chatterton  and  Boudoault  are  said  to 
be  clearing  five  hundred  pounds  each,  weekly, 
by  it.  Well,  they  deserve  to  do  so,  for  both 
before  and  behind  the  cnrtain  "  Old  Drury  " 
is  just  now  being  managed  admirably. 

Wnx  WiLLUXs. 


THE  "  Boyal  Commission  on  Sclentiflo  In- 
struction and  the  Advanownent  of  Science" 
in  England  have  at  last  completed  their  labors 
and  embodied  the  results  in  ugbt  special  re- 
ports, the  last  of  which  has  now  reached  as. 
The  service  rendered  by  this  comnjisslon  Is 
one  of  more  than  local  signifioanoe  and  Inter- 
sst,  and  the  questions  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  answer  will  doubtless  be  soon  mooted 
in  our  own  State  and  national  Lei^otnres.  For 
this  reason  we  ore  prompted  to  notice  this  Isst 
report  at  a  somewhat  greater  length  than  is 
our  custom  when  reviewing  general  scientific 
topics.  A  critical  examination  of  the  follow- 
ing "  oonolusions  and  reeommendotions,"  with 
which  the  oommission  olose  their  labors,  will 


convince  our  readers  that  on  indonetmiit  of 
them  in  these  columns  would  be  &  retrse^of 
many  and  decided  opiuions  already  expnsud. 
Although  earnestly  advocating  all  the  jut 
claims  of  science,  and  convinced  that  no  prc^. 
resB  can  be  assured  which  is  not  marked  b; 
sn  Increase  of  scientific  knowledge,  tre  jet 
believe  that  voluutary  effort  and  o^aniittioa 
are  and  will  be  sufficient  for  the  promoticm  of 
this  end. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  better  eompn- 
bend  the  actual  charoiAer  of  the  recommeodi- 
tions  of  tbe  Boyal  Gommissioa,  a  wwd  u  to 
the  present  aid  rendered  by  tlie  English  On- 
emment  to  the  cause  of  science  snd  seiatiit 
research  may  be  in  plaoe.  From  recent  rcpoiti 
it  appears  that  over  one  and  a  quarter  milUoii 
dollars  are  annually  voted  by  that  gfneit- 
ment  in  support  of  scientific  furveys.  Totlui 
may  be  added  fifty  thousand  dollars  umuill; 
appropriated  to  the  Boyal  Sodety  foroondnet- 
ing  tbe  Meteorologioal  Office,  and  one  hnnilnd 
and  seventy  thousand  dollars  additiooal  Tot 
general  scientific  purposes.  Thus  we  have  in 
annual  expenditure  by  tbe  English  Qofem- 
ment  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  million  doUin 
for  tbe  encouragement  of  smntific  reseiidi. 
And  yet  the  comndasioners,  whose  report  u 
here  ipven,  introduce  it  with  the  staUment 
that  this  sum  is  monifestiy  insdeqoste.  Ai 
tbe  reoommendationa  and  oonshuions  «f  tbt 
commission  will  doubtless  be  made  the  text 
for  many  home  appeala,  and  will  probably  lead 
to  wide  discussion  with  as  as  to  what  odtkot- 
enunent  ahonld  or  ahould  not  attempt  in  tin 
behalf  of  science,  we  reprodnoe  tiiem  hers: 

"  1.  The  assistance  ^ven  by  the  state  !a 
tbe  promotion  of  scientific  research  is  insd*. 
quate,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ooaco- 
sion  or  refiisal  of  ss^tanee  takes  plaoe  upu 
sufficiently  well-defined  principles. 

*' ».  More  complete  means  are  UTgentl.T  rt- 
qulred  for  scientific  investigations  In  cenMc- 
tion  with  certain  government  dopartneBb: 
and  physical  as  well  ss  other  laboratoii«B  od 
apparatus  for  such  investigations  ought  to  bt 
provided. 

"  8.  Important  classes  of  phenomena reltt- 
ing  to  physical  meteorology,  and  to  terreitriil 
and  astronomical  phvsics,  require  obsemtioii 
of  such  a  character  that  they  cannot  be  idm* 
ta^eously  carried  on  otherwise  than  under thi 
direction  of  the  government. 

"  Institutions  for  the  study  of  sncb  pie- 
nomena  should  be  maintained  by  the  gov^ 
ment;  and,  in  particular,  an  obaervatoryBbcflU 
be  founded  qiedally  devoted  to  astnmooueil 
physics,  and  an  orgoniaatiou  should  he  totb- 
tished  for  the  more  complete  observation  of 
tidal  phenomena  and  for  the  reduction  "ftw 
observations. 

"4.  We  have  stated,  in  a  previous  report, 
that  the  national  collections  or  natural  histci; 
are  accessible  to  private  investigators,  *na 
that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  suw 
still  more  useful  for  purposes  of  resMrchtbia 
they  are  at  present.  We  wonld  now  e^**^ 
the  opinion  that  corresponding  aid  ought  V 
be  afforded  to  persons  engaged  in  impoitii^ 
physical  and  oliemioal  investigations ;  soduA 
whenever  practicable,  such  persons  ■houaM 
allowed  aooess^  under  proper  limitation!,  to 
such  laboratories  as  may  bt  establislMd  or 
aided  by  the  state. 

"5.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  r*stn< 
grants  of  mouey  made  to  private  investigitcn 
for  purposes  of  research  to  the  expenditureflfj- 
nally  incurred  by  them.  We  thitik  that  fB* 
grants  might  be  considerably  increased. 
are  also  of  opinion  that  the  restriction  to  vluen 
we  have  referred,  however  desirable,  as  a  gtn- 
eral  rule,  should  not  be  nnalntained  In  a]Ic*«S 
but  that,  under oertidndrenmstaneea,and*itn 

proper  safMraards,  investigators  aUroald  M 
mnnersted  for  their  time  and  Isbw. 

"  ft,  Tbe  grant  of  one  thousand  ponnds, 
administered  by  the  Boyal  Society,  iias  con- 
tributed greatly  to  tbe  promotion  of  'O*'"^?' 
and  the  amount  of  this  grant  may  with  to- 
vantage  be  oonsldcrably  incir«ased. 

"  La  iba  eaae  of  reaearehes  whidi  ianlf^ 
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■od  are  of  sufHoiont  importance  to  deserve, 
uceptionKl  expenditure,  direct  grants,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  anntul  grant  made  to  the  Boyal 
Sooietf,  shoald  be  aiade  in  aid  of  the  investi- 
gations. 

"7.  The  proper  allooatlon  of  funda  for  re- 
eearch;  the  establishment  and  extension  of 
laboratories  and  obaervatoriea ;  and,  ^neral- 
Ir,  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  promo- 
tion of  acieiitifio  instruction  as  an  essential 
part  of  public  eduoation,  would  be  most  effcct- 
ually  dealt  with  by  a  ministry  of  science  and 
educstiOQ.  And  we  consider  the  creation  of 
such  a  ministry  to  be  of  primary  importance. 

S.  The  various  departments  of  the  tfov- 
eniment  have  from  time  to  time  referred  scien- 
tific quoBttona  to  the  Council  of  the  Boval  So- 
detr  for  its  advioe,  and  we  believe  tnat  the 
work  of  a  minister  of  Boienost  even  if  aided 
by  a  Tell-orfranized  soientifio  staff,  and  also 
the  work  of  the  other  departments,  would  be 
materially  aHslsted  if  they  were  able  to  obtain, 
in  all  oases  of  exoeptioDal  importance  or  diffi- 
enlty,  the  advice  or  a  oonncil  representing  the 
awentiflo  knowledge  of  the  nation. 

'*  Tills  council  should  represent  the  chief 
scientific  bodies  in  the  Unitea  Kingdom.  With 
tbis  view,  its  composition  need  not  differ  veiy 
(treatly  from  that  of  the  present  Oovemment 
Grant  Committee  of  the  Boyid  Society.  It 
might  consist  of  men  of  K^enee  selected  by 
the  ConnoU  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  together  with 
representatives  <^  other  important  aoleDtiflo 
societies,  and  a  certain  number  of  persona 
nominated  by  the  government.  We  think 
the  fiinetiona  at  present  exercised  bv  the  Gov- 
erameot  Grant  Committee  might  oe  advan- 
tageously traoa&rred  to  the  proposed  council." 

Thi  completion  and  trial  of  the  81-tOQ  gun 
ia  an  event  in  the  history  of  gunnery  which 
deserves  special  mentioti.  We  have  already 
presented  a  detailed  description  of  the  several 
devices  used  in  the  construction  of  this  monster 
weapon,  and  now  direct  attention  to  the  char- 
acter and  resnlts  of  the  first  trial  as  yiven  by 
the  Soffluh  Mechanic:  "  The  charges  used  con- 
sisted of  170  pounds  of  pebble,  or  rather  cu- 
bical powder,  rising  by  steps  to  240  pounds, 
with  which  the  stxtli  round  was  fired.  The 
prqjeetile  weighed  1,260  pounds,  and  left  the 
gun  with  a  velodty  of  1,650  feet  p^  second, 
the  total  energy  being  equal  to  altont  20,400 
fobt-tons.  The  gun  cannot  couaume  more 
than  280  ponoda  of  powder,  which  is  in  the 
fonn  of  lli-iDoh  cubes.  The  figures  given  re- 
fer to  the  fifth  round,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  best  as  regards  its  effects.  At  pres- 
ent the  gun  weighs  nearly  82  tons,  is  nearly 
97  feet  long,  and  at  the  breech  is  nearly  six 
feet  in  diameter.  The  bore  is  84  feet  long 
and  14i  inohos  in  <UBmeter,  but  it  is  intended 
to  widen  it  to  18  inches,  when  the  gun  will 
throw  an  elongated  projectile  weighing  1,650 
poanda,  and  oonsnming  800  pounda  of  powder 
at  eaeh  diacliarge.  In  the  fifth  round  the 
pressure  at  the  end  of  the  bore  wan  29.ft  tons 
per  sqoare  inch,  at  the  base  of  projectile  21.8 
tons — the  recoil  being  87  feet.  Our  brief  ac- 
oonot  of  this  monster  gun  would  be  very  im- 
perfect if  we  did  not  mention  that  its  cost  is 
about  £8,000,  and  that  the  value  of  the  powder 
and  shot  for  firing  such  a  round  as  we  have 
described  amounts  to  nearly  £26.  Fortunately 
our  large  guns  are  generally  fairly  accurate. 
Already,  however,  the  81-ton  gun  is  threat- 
ened with  eclipse.  Sir  William  Armstrong  is 
builtUng  some  100-ton  guns  for  the  Italian 
Ooremment,  and  the  Cuts  learned  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  trial  of  onr  81-ton  weapon  will 
donbtlesa  be  utilized  to  the  profit  of  the  Ela- 
wiek  works.  The  ordnanoe-men  will  soon  ask 
for  permission  to  build  a  gun  weighing  160 
tons,  and  throwing  a  shot  of  a  ton  or  more  in 
Wright** 

It  ia  stated  that  a  committee  of  the  British 
Boyal  8oi^t7,  having  made  researcbea  extend- 
ing over  I  pwiod  of  mora  than  two  hundred 


years,  have  tailed  to  discover  a  single  well-an- 
thentioated  case  of  sudden  change  in  the  color 
of  human  hair.  This  announcement  will  doubt- 
less be  received  with  question  by  nmny  among 
our  readers,  who,  if  they  have  no  personal  ex- 
perience to  relate  which  oonfllote  with  it,  think 
they  are  in  the  possession  of  trustworthy  infor- 
mation on  the  anbjeot,  and  who  are  convinced 
that  they  have  posidve  knowledge  regarding  at 
least  one  ease  where,  either  fVom  grief  or  fright, 
the  hair  turned  suddenly  gray.  It  is  with  a 
view  of  assisting  in  the  establishment  or  cor- 
rection of  thia  widely-popular  belief  tiiat  we 
are  induoed.to  request,  from  any  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  subject,  direct  oommnnioa- 
tion,  which  will  be'  duly  acknowledged  and 
given  wio  prominence  that  it  may  merit. 
We  recently  Ustened  to  a  startling  narrative 
of  one  who,  having  recovered  from  a  trance, 
found  herself  incloaed  in  a  coffin  ;  breaking 
ft^m  this,  she  entered  the  diamal  ohambera 
of  the  family  vault,  from  which  she  waa  for- 
tunately rescued,  but  not  until  her  h^  had 
turned  gray.  So  ran  the  story,  told  1^  one 
who  evidently  beliered  it,  and  whose  atate- 
ment  we  oonld  mildly  question,  but  not  posi- 
tively deny.  The  single  inatanoe,  connected 
as  it  is  with  the  subject  already  mentioned, 
leads  ns  to  extend  our  reqacst  for  communica- 
tions, so  that  they  may  include  what  the  writ- 
ers may  believe  to  be  cases  of  actual  revivals 
fh}m  seeming  death.  That  these  communica- 
tions may  not  be  without  a  purpose,  we  would 
have  it  plainly  understood  that  as  yet  there 
aeems  good  reason  to  discredit  any  statement 
regar^ng  the  eo-called  "  coming  to  life "  of 
any  human  body  after  it  has  onoe  been  Inoloaed 
in  a  olosely-ftatened  ooffln ;  and  as  fbr  evidmoe 
of  returning  life  after  actual  burial,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  so  far  as  such  is  in  onr 
possession,  it  is  not  worthy  of  a  moment's 
credence.  The  qneation,  however,  ta  one  that 
is  amenable  to  evidence,  and  it  ii  snoh  vA- 
dence,  well  authenticated,  that  is  desired. 

Th«  following  is  a  condensed  report  of  cer- 
tain experiments  made  at  Mahlbausen  to  as- 
certain what  kind  of  coating  best  prevents  the 
escape  of  heat  fh>m  steam  -  pipes.  Firat  in 
order  is  chopped  straw,  which  was  found  to 
reduce  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  from  the 
bare  pipea  sizty*«lx  per  cent.  The  next  best 
was  a  pottery-pipe,  large  enough  to  oorer  the 
steam-pipe  and  leave  airn^aee ;  the  pottery- 
pipe  was  coated  on  the  ontside  with  loamy 
earthy  and  ohopped  atnw,  kept  hi  place  by 
straw  bands  twlated  round  tiie  pipe ;  this  re- 
duced the  loss  sixty-one  per  cent.  Then  came 
cotton-waste,  which,  when  wrapped  around 
the  pipe  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  reduced  the 
loss  fifty-one  per  cent..  The  waste  felt  from 
printing-machines  efTeoted  a  reduction  of  for- 
tv-eight  per  oent.,  and  forty-five  per  cent,  waa 
saved  by  meana  of  a  plaster  made  of  cow's 
hair.  In  continuation  of  these  testa  the  sev- 
eral coatings  were  painted,  and  when  this 
color  was  white  a  fhrther  reduction  of  seven 
per  cent,  was  effected.  We  learn  that  an 
American  firm  has  been  reoeutly  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  non-ooi^uoting 
fiabric  from  the  light  down  obtained  from  the 
familiar  common  swamp  cat-tail.  We  hope  at 
an  early  day  to  notice  the  results  of  experi- 
ments with  this  new  substance,  which  is  s^d 
to  have  already  been  effectively  applied,  not 
only  in  ateam-pipes,  hut  as  an  extwior  lining 
to  refrigerators  and  ice-boxes. 

MiflHunoa  engaged  in  the  shaping  or  pol- 
ishing of  thin  metal  disks  often  experience 
serious  difflonlt^  in  fitting  them  aooorately  to 
thelathe-ohnok.  Where  the  regular  appliances 


are  of  no  avail  cement  is  often  called  into  requi- 
sitioci^the  heating  and  cooling  of  which  is  a 
work  of  time  and  special  skill.  With  a  view 
of  compassing  the  same  result  by  simple  and 
effective  means,  the  application  of  electridty 
has  been  suggested.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
proposed  to  use  a  speoial  ohu<dE,  which  can  be 
magnetized  or  demagnetised  at  pleasure.  This 
chuck,  when  placed  in  the  lathe,  ia  oouueoted 
with  a  battery,  and  the  diak  to  he  polished  is 
then  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  held  there 
by  magnetic  attraction.  In  order  to  release 
the  diak  it  ia  only  needed  to  break  the  con- 
tact, when  it  drops  off  of  its  own  weight. 


D USING  the  past  three  yeara  (writes  a  oon- 
tributor)  I  have  read  torabstone-inscrip- 
tions  in  a  number  of  somewhat  out-of-tbe  way 
grave-yarda,  and  have  derived  no  little  enter- 
tainment, both  Arom  the  inscriptions  them- 
selves and  from  the  search  for  them.  Perhapa 
a  few  of  the  results  of  my  quest  may  he  inters 
esting  to  the  general  reader. 

I  found  myself  one  day  securely  mounted 
upon  this  particular  hobby,  quite  to  my  own 
surprise ;  and  I  still  continue  to  ride  it  with 
oonsiderable  satisfaction.  It  happened  in  this 
wise :  I  had  gone  to  a  New  Jersey  village  on  a 
business-errand,  and,  having  accomplished  the 
same,  I  was  left  free  to  while  awi^  a  half-hour 
as  beat  I  might,  until  tiie  arrival  of  the  train. 
Now,  the  town  was  not  a  pecnliarly  beautifitt 
or  interesting  place,  and  the  natural  charms 
of  the  scenery  did  not  fill  me  with  rapture ; 
ao,  in  a  slightly  disgusted  frame  of  mind,  I 
wandered  into  the  old  graveyard  whibh  sur- 
rounded an  odd,  shingle  -  sided  church.  I 
could  not  have  done  better.  Immediately  I 
came  across  a  very  queer  epitaph ;  a  few  steps 
farther  on  there  was  a  second.  My  curiosity 
waa  aroused,  and  I  went  diligently  from  stone 
to  stone,  only  stopping  when  warned  by  the 
shriek  of  the  locomotive.  Since  that  day  I 
have  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
fVesh  specimens  of  tombstone  literature. 

In  large  oltiea  the  oollecto^of  epitaphs  will 
seldom  find  much  of  interest.  It  Is  in  small 
country  places,  remote  from  the  centres  of 
^vilization,  that  the  really  curious  things  are 
to  be  fbnnd.  The  following  inscriptions  have 
been  copied  directly  from  the  stones,  no  liber- 
ties having  been  taken  wHb  them.  A  very 
common  characteristic  of  our  graveyard  lit- 
erature is  bad  spelling.  Lord  is  often  spelled 
Loard;  die,  dyef  and  so  on.  This  is  singular, 
for  one  would  suppose  that  accuracy  would 
mark  a  work  so  deliberate  in  its  character  as  the 
carving  of  an  epitaph.  The  date  of  the  death 
is  given,  in  order  to  show  the  error  of  a  prev- 
alent impression  that  quaint  epitaphs  belong 
exclusively  to  the  days  of  onr  forefathers : 

1890. 

E.  H.  B  ,  aged  6  years  and  10  mcmthB. 

Little  Ettle  asked :  ShaU  I  see  God  and  Carrie, 
Hamma;  HaylgoFapa.  Called  har  teacher  and 
nttle  mates  by  name,  Slater  Bleela,  Haty,  HatUe, 
little  FranUe,  Fspa  and  Hamma  and  Doctor,  Qave 
each  her  band  saying  Good  Bye,  Doctor,  I  am  going 
to  die.  She  always  called  her  papa  with  such  a 
sweet  and  cbeertkil  voice,  that,  wlien  she  died, 
tben  died  the  music  of  Us  heart,  and  her  Xottier 
said.  Oh,  there  Is  audi  a  lack  about  the  bouse. 

1644. 

In  a  moment  he  fled. 
He  ran  to  the  cistern  and  raised  the  Ud. 
Hia  Ihther  looked  In  there  ^  Mwld 
ms  child  la;  dead  and  cold. 
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IMS.  I 
The  conntenaDce  of  tbla  sweet  babe 
Id  Nature's  eheerftil  emtles  was  dreflsed, 
Of  which  it  was  a  Fbort  time  since 
Deprived  by  the  cold  hand  of  death. 

18Ce. 

On  earth  do  more  we  see  her  bee. 
Her  bod;  In  the  grave  ii  placed. 
Her  merry  laughter  we  bear  no  more, 
ITor  see  bsr  plajthlsga  ronnd  the  flore. 

1064. 

List.  Father,  and  Mother  dear, 

To  me  a  harp  Is  given, 
And  when  I  touch  Its  stringa. 

Ha,  It  ia  board  all  onr  heaven. 

1806. 

There  Ton  are  now,  wonce  was  I, 
Where  I  am  now  r<"i  ^• 

1817. 

To  Toong  and  old  that  is  Passing  by. 
If  yon  these  lines  should  read, 

Bemember  yon  have  got  to  dye, 
It  ia  by  god  dewead. 

11W. 

Wthtn  the  cold  and  lUent  tomb, 
Loneaom  and  dark  i  find  a  room, 
Ify  Hwlwnd  and  my  CblM  i  kave. 
And  take  my  lodging  In  the  grave. 

tsu. 

At  th«  demand  of  ootiq'ring  death, 
Bhe  Instantly  rerigned  her  breath. 
She  died  amidst  a  bloom  of  years, 
And  leaves  her  Mends  bedewed  with  tears. 

1838. 

A  obild  eighteen  months  old — 

My  parenta  fondness  conld  Dot  aave 
Hy  opening  ^fia&at  ttaoi  the  grave. 

1849. 

A  rosebud  enatch'd  ^rom  eartb  away, 
^  E'erlt  had  time  to  bloom; 
Takon  to  realms  of  endless  day, 
And  here  behind  the  tomb. 
The  carver  ifl  evidently  responaible  for  the 
abaurdlty  of  this  last  line  —  "  behold  "  was 
nadonbtedly  the  word  intended. 

1888. 

The  good  to  die  Is  landing  on  some  pleasant  shore, 
Where  billows  rage  and  heave  the  breast  no  more ; 
From  advarst  blasts  and  lowering  atorma 
She  Hves  to  die  no  more. 

1S69. 

Farewell  my  Mends  I  am  going  to  rest 
It  was  trouble  with  sickness  that  brou^  me  low 
And  to  find  rest  Jeans  hae  called  him  to  heaven 
abovv. 

i79g. 

Oahn  and  sereoe  ahe  yields  her  mental  breaOi, 
Id  hopes  of  bliss  wsleomas  the  stroke  of  death. 
In  vabi  the  Unows  of  death  yonder  itril, 
To  diDWD  and  overwhelm  her  predoos  bodI. 

ISM 

Patrick  Stanton,  also  his  inlknt  eon,  Harvey. 

WhoabaU  Ibrbld  to  raise  this  sacred  stime 
Above  the  mouldering  dost  of  husband,  son. 

Bear,  then,  O  Marble,  In  thy  lasting  Tine, 
The  name  of  Stanton  down  tbe  track  of  time. 
And  rest  thee,  Harvey,  by  thy  hther's  clay, 
Oall'd  Mim  a  world  of  wo  to  endless  day. 
Rest,  till  tby  Savtonr'a  voice  shall  bid  thee  rise, 
Then  guide  tby  sire  to  glory  In  the  skies. 
On  thy  dear  dust,  O  Btanton,  hnsband,  Mend, 
On  thine,  sweet  Harvey,  shall  my  tears  descend. 

1666. 

Dear  parents  and  Mends,  Tor  me  do  not  cry, 
Pm  eternally  happy  with  Agnns  Del ; 
Hoaanna  in  the  highest,  my  trouble  Is  o'er, 
Till  Alpha  and  Omega  tbe  Lamb  ru  adore. 

1865. 

O  Lord  what  was  your  object  nnlcss  this  one  alone 
The  needing  my  two  Angels  to  bedeck  your  throne. 
ItBBSffistobeyoarpleunre,tome'twaagreBtpaIii,  ' 
But  what  saomad  to  me  a  blttsr  loss  was  tbelr  eter- 
nal gain. 


The  following  are  from  a  Roman  Ootholic 
eraveTard : 

1864. 

Altbo  a  yankee  have  I  not  a  fbll  right 

In  my  own  way  to  seek  my  God  through  Christ 

Led  not  by  flwtlon  an  eternal  home 

I  fonnd  on  shelter  of  the  ehnreb  of  rotae. 

Upon  tbe  stone  la  senlptnred  the  Sgnre  of 
a  man  standing  in  a  boat.  Ue  holds  a  rod  and 
line,  and  is  in  the  aot  of  drawing  a  flsh  ont  of 
water.  The  following  verse  is  earved  above 
the  pi^rial  sonlptore: 

I  ffled  a  llsblng,  as  this  picture  sbowM, 
And  left  this  world  with  all  its  woes. 
To  another  region  I  took  my  flight 
In  oo*  wtth  angels  adoring  Christ. 

EUen,  wife  of  B  D  .  Dkd  Jane  IS,  18B8, 

^ed  45  yean. 

Yon  thankless  graveyard  why  don't  yon  consider. 
That  one  so  rare  yon  can't  forever 
Find  on  this  Oloba  or  millions  of  such  others 
For  virtue  and  wisdom  as  my  loving  mother. 
Erected  by  her  loving  husband,  B  D  . 

1864. 

Is  Aier  ftiar  no  lee  in  shouten  vno  lanone. 
The  pride  and  tbe  poeay  of  old  Gotlmomonong ; 
She  lell  me  her  bther  and  mother  to  mourn 
Forever  the  loss  of  onr  dsngfater  Oebone. 

18SB. 

Here  lies  two  lovely  sisters,  both  virtuous  hlr  and 

young 

Who  died  generally  regretted  In  childbirth  of 
two  sons. 

They  together  crossed  the  ocean  was  mnto^  every 
way 

I  hope  tbe  twain  are  hanVi  good  Christians  for 
them  pray. 

Curious  epitaphs  are  most  interesting  when 
read  upon  their  native  ground.  They  reveal 
their  fiill  ohonn  only  to  him  who  goes  bi  search 
of  them,  pnsUng  aside  the  long  grass  and  the 
clamherhig  vine,  and  broshing  away  thick 
moss,  which  would  fain  hide  the  "uncouth 
rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture."  For  such, 
they  possess  a  quite  iodesoribable  fasotnation. 
To  tbe  mere  seeker  after  the  curious,  th%y  of- 
fer great  attraotions,  and  are  not  without  sub- 
stantial value  to  the  philosopher  and  the  mor- 


alist, for  they  oonstantly  reveal  peonlin  nd 
highly-suggestive  aapeota  of  kumsn  titinrt, 

E.  T.  M. 

CKamberff  Jov/mal^  in  an  srtaole  on  "  Amn- 
ioan  English,"  dilates  upon  our  natioDsl  ten- 
deuoy  to  coin  new  words  and  utter  qount  (sd 
extravagant  phrases.   "  New  words,"  it  uyi, 
**  are  formed  every  day  ;  when  the  Aoeiietii 
has  selied  upon  an  expressive  void  he  vo^ 
it  into  half  a  doien  fbrms,  aad  seonti  tl  t 
currency  in  two  or  three  ports  tS  ^mcIi. 
From  the  verbs  to  walh,  to  ting,  eto.,  v«  pji 
walkist,  singist,  sbootist,  and  hslf  •  doiai 
otbers  formed  like  pianist  and  lingoist.  Not 
sativfled  with  this  last  word,  American  Nulon 
have  lengthened  it  into  '  linguister,'  u  io- 
terpreter.   Then  we  have  such  words  u'to 
overture,'  whioh  means  to  propose;  'to  do- 
n^,'  for  to  give  a  donation ;  and '  to  eveat- 
uato,'  for  to  happen.  To  '  disremember'  i>  to 
forget,  and  to  '  out  a  candle '  is  to  extingiinh 
it.   The  love  for  abbreviation  hss  prodoeed 
such  forms  as  *  to  ridl,'  for  to  travel  by  nil; 
and  to '  cable  *  news,  meaning  to  send  a '  cable- 
gram,' or,  as  we  should  say^  a  mesatge  by  hi.- 
lantio  cable.    Many  words  have  notUng  t» 
recommend  them  but  a  strange  sound,  ss,  fix 
instance,  '  splurge,'  a  noisy  demonBtrstion, 
whence  the  verb  *  to  splurge,*  meaning  (o 
boast  and  Bwagffer ;  and  then  the  BdjecaiB 

*  splmt^ng,'  and  the  adverb  '  iplnrginglj.' 

*  Merit  always  makes  its  way,'  says  ttnmttl. 
lantio  editor ; '  sometimes  qniokly,  often  ilow^ 
ly,  but  n«o«r  tplurgingly  '—a  remark  in  which 
we  most  heartily  concur.'*  It  informstiiemd- 
er  that  a  tendency  for  violent  expreesioDS  ap- 
pears in  our  daily  speech.  A  man  is  attKttd 
and  completely  defeated  in  the  LegiBlstaic, 
and  tilif  is  reported  by  saying  that  lit  hu 
been '  eatawamptiously  chawed  np.*  '  I  doot 
want  to  swear,*  saya  a  oonscIenUoas  man, '  '«s 
it's  wi<^ed ;  but  if  I  didn't  see  him  do  it  wtf 
I  he  teetotaoioualy  ohawed  np  I  *  There  m 
many  expressions  like  the  last,  for  the  Amtri- 
oan  seldom  swears  outright,  but  genenHjUt 
recourse  to  those  half-disguieed  pbiasea  vMdi 
a  fiunous  New  York  preacher  onoe  denonoeed 
aa '  one-horse  oaths.'" 
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THE   PERUVIAN  AMAZON  AND   ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

NOTES    FKOM    A    JOURNAL    OF  TRAVKL. 


\\h  MiLU  IBOTI  TBI  BhaZILII!!  Pk(I<ITIII1.  f 

ONE  morning  late  in  February  of  1873, 
as  the  huge  volatne  of  mist  that  mnrks 
the  tortuous  coui  Bc 
of  the  river  Ama- 
zon was  beiog  slow- 
ly dispelled  by  the 
rising  euo,  a  small 
Peruvian  st-eam' 
lunnch' might  "bare 
been  aeen  lying  at 
the  base  of  the  steep 
bank  thatfonns  the 
river-front  of  the 
little    village  of 
Yquitos.    The  an- 
chor iras  up,  and 
the  shrill  wbistle 
had  announced,  for 
at  lea&t  the  twen* 
tieth  time,  to  the 
crowd  of  frieoda 
and    well -wishers 
OD  board,  that  the 
hour  of  departure 
bad  arrived.  But 
seeming  either  un- 
willing to  leave  us 
(o  the  anticipated 
dangers  of  the  wilds 
that  we  intended  to 
penetrate,  or  else 
anxious  to  see  the 
bottoms  of  several 
huge  decanters  of 
cocktails,  it  was  not 
imtil    the  wheels 
Eommenced  to  turn 
:hat  they  gave  their 
inal  embraces  and 
;umf>ed  nshore. 

The  objcctof  this 
ixploration  was  to 
letermine  the  bend 
if  navigation  of  the 
iver  Amazon,  or 
•f  that  tributary 
rhich  was  best  suit- 
d  Tor  being  the 
astern  teminueof 

he  trans-Andenn  Railroad  now  being  con- 
tracted by  the  Peruvian  Government,  As  we 
rere  to  penetrate  a  hitherto  unknotrn  country, 
re  knew  full  well  that  the  eiploration  would 


I. 


be  a  lengthy  and  perilous  one,  but  we  had  not 
anticipated  our  dangers  commeuciDg  so  soon. 
The  Ferurian  midshipman  in  command  of  the 
tauncli,  and  his  Indian  crew,  were  totnlly  igno- 


AMAZON  INDIANS. 


rant  of  their  duties,  and  we  bad  just  gotten 
under  "  full  speed,"  and  were  standing 
across  the  river,  when  they  carelessly  let  llic 
anchor  get  away  from  its  fastenings.  This 


"  brought  us  to  "  very  suddenly,  and  nearly 
capsized  the  boat  in  the  mouth  of  a  tremen- 
dous whirlpool,  formed  by  the  sudden  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  river's  course  at  this 
point.  This  prodi- 
gy of  a  Peruvian 
captain,  and  hia  un- 
skilled crew,  spent 
at  least  one  hour  in 
fruitless  attempts 
to  regain  the  an- 
chor, and  after  a 
most  ridiculous  dis- 
play of  rage,  hys- 
terical laughter, 
and  wringingofbis 
hands,  our  com- 
mander threw  his 
hat  on  the  deck, 
stamped  upon  It, 
and  gave  up  his 
anchor  as  a  bad 
job.  Its  recovery 
was  fisally  accom- 
plished by  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  lands- 
man. 

The  engine-drir- 
er,  who  was  as  in- 
efficient as  the  cap- 
tain, had  had  no 
practical  experi- 
ence with  high- 
pressure  engines. 
He  allowed  the  wa- 
ter to  go  down  in 
his  boilers  and  the 
pumps  to  stop 
working,  so  that 
wo  had  immediate- 
ly to  drop  anchor 
ngaiu  II  nd  allow 
him  to  haul  fires, 
the  pleasant  prob- 
ability of  our  being 
blown  up  at  any 
moment  being  im- 
minent. However, 
our  good  angel,  who 
through  the  future 
watched  over  as  so 
well,  came  to  our  aid  in  this  danger,  and  after 
a  delay  of  three  or  four  hours  wc  got  under 
way,  and  the  dtisky  faces  along  the  shore 
were  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 
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The  little  laaoch  in  which  we  were  to 
mttke  our  lengthy  journey  of  probably  more 
than  one  thousand  miles  up  the  river  Ucayali 
and  its  tributaries,  was  only  sixty  feet  long. 
Bhe  was  designed  especially  for  this  service, 
and  was  well  adapted  to  it.  She  wua  pro- 
vided with  an  armament  of  Remington  breech- 
loading  rifles  and  revolvers,  and  waa  ordered 
to  have  provisions  safficient  for  four  months. 
Besides  the  members  of  the  faydrographicat 
commission  on  board,  and  in  charge  of  the 
exploration,  there  waa  a  crew  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  Indian  sailors  and  firemen.  Thus, 
from  the  small  alia  of  the  Teasel,  we  were 
very  ranoh  crowded,  but,  as  we  were  depend- 
ent upon  our  own  force  to  out  wood  for  the 
engine,  It  waa  necessary  to  bare  this  nnmber. 

After  leaving  the  high  bank  on  which  Is 
altaated  tbeamall  station  of  Tquitoa,  and  pass- 
lag  the  opposite  bank  of  Tamahiyaou,  the  river 
widened  ont,and  the  vast  expanae  of  inundated 
forest  and  floating  drift-wood,  that,  vith  the 
exception  of  a  few  knolls,  was  for  so  long  to 
weary  the  eye,  opened  upon  our  view.  In  con- 
sequence of  our  unnecessary  delay  in  atarting, 
and  of  the  extra  consumption  of  fuel,  ne  were 
unable  tu  reach,  as  was  our  intention,  the 
little  village  of  Kaula,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  TJcayali.  A  few  hours  before  night  we 
stopped  to  cut  wood,  with  which  to  continue 
our  voyage  the  next  day.  Although  the  gen- 
eral impression  seems  to  prevail  that  the  banks 
of  the  river  Amazon  are  covered  with  the 
finest  specimen  of  trees  .suitable  for  timber 
and  fuel,  there  are  really  in  this  part  of 
theralley  but  one  or  two  varieties  that  will 
B^e  as  fuel  for  steamers.  The  commonest 
and  most  attainable  tree  for  this  purpose  is 
the  caparooa.  It  is  a  tall,  straight  tree,  with 
dark,  smooth  bark,  very  small  leaves,  and, 
strange  to  say,  very  crooked  and  gnarled 
limba,  and  indeed  it  la  not  only  in  every 
point  nnlike  our  own  forest -trees  of  the 
United  States,  hnt  even  bearing  no  resem- 
blance to  Ita  anrrounding  brethren  of  the 
tropics.  It  CQta  and  splits  well,  and  when 
perfectly  dry  Is  reported  by  the  firemen  to 
be  almost  equal  In  its  steam-producing  prop- 
erties  to  coal.  This  tree  id  found  on  very 
low  lands.  A  few  momenta  after  having 
made  fast  to  the  bank,  night  set  in  upon  us, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  were  attacked  by 
myriads  of  hungry  mosquitoes.  Then  came 
the  necessity  of  rigging  up  our  mosquito- 
banj  on  board,  a  problem  that  at  first  seemed 
utterly  impossible  of  solution.'  After  finally 
turning  and  twisting  them  in'a  hnndred  dif- 
ferent ways,  we  found  that  we  ctould  arrange 
them  all  after  a  fashion,  but  that  they  would 
occupy  the  entire  vessel,  and  thus  compel  us 
all,  from  lack  of  room,  to  retire  at  the  same 
time.  We  found  the  fatigues  of  the  day  so 
much  increased  by  the  continual  slapping 
and  fighting  of  these  little  pests  (which  per- 
vade the  atmosphere  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, uid  which  seem  to  bo  aa  Important  an 
element  in  its  constitatloa  as  dther  oxygen 
or  hydrogen),  that  we  gladly  sought  an  early 
refuge  under  the  proteoting  folds  of  our  nets. 
There  Intrenched,  we  blissfully  smoked  our- 
selves to  sleep,  listening  in  the  mean  while, 
with  Infinite  delight,  to  the  many  and  varied 
tones  sang  by  our  enraged  enemies,  who,  in 
milliont,  and  gnashing  th^  teeth  in  a  per> 


feet  buzz  of  fury,  flew  In  ail  directions 
around  us.  Only  when  the  boat,  swung  by 
the  current,  cither  came  into  contact  with 
the  limb  from  some  tree,  or  else  was  touched 
by  a  piece  of  fioating  drift-wood,  was  our 
enjoyment  at  alt  marred.  When  such  was 
the  case,  we  were  attacked  by  hordes  of  red 
ants  that,  like  so  many  pirates,  swarmed 
down  upon  as. 

Early  the  next  morning,  having  taken  on 
board  a  supply  of  wood,  we  hoisted  anchor 
and  got  under  way.  And,  although  our  er- 
raUc  genius  of  an  engineer  treated  us  to  an- 
other test  of  hia  skill,  and  of  oar  nerves,  not 
to  mention  the  str^  upon  the  boiler-iron, 
we  soon  passed  the  month  of  the  Ucayalt 
River,  and  s  few  momente  later  reached  the 
old  Indian  settlement  of  Kanta,  situated  six 
miles  alMve  the  confluence  of  the  Uvayali 
and  Uaraflon,  and  on  th^  left  bank  of  the 
latter  (the  Hamfion  is  the  name  given  to  that 
part  of  the  AnMSon  River  from  its  head-wa- 
tera  to  the  Bradlian  frontier  at  TalMtinga). 
Our  object  in  thus  running  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Ucayoli,  and  up  to  this  point,  was  to  take 
on  wood. 

Nauta  is  situated  in  latitude  4°  81'  80' 
south,  longitude  73°  27'  west  of  Green- 
wich. Distance  above  the  Brazilian  frontier 
fort  at  Tabatioga,  three  hnndred  and  seventy- 
one  miles.  Elevation  above  sea-level,  97.584 
metres.  Average  thermometer,  97"  Fahr. 
Average  current  between  Tquitos  and  this 
place,  three  miles  per  hour.  It  is  situated  on 
a  range  of  low  but  abrupt  hills  that  ran  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ucayali,  and  seem  to  bar  its  further 
progress,  and  turn  its  waters  into  the  HaraHon. 
After  the  inundated  country  through  which 
we  had  passed,  it  was,  Indeed,  truly  refreshing 
to  behold  these  little  elevations,  which  re- 
minded one  of  oases  in  a  desert.  The  site 
of  this  town  la  remaricably  good  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  valley,  and,  should  the  country 
ac|joining  the  river  TTcayali  and  the  upper 
Uarafion  and  Its  tribntaries  ever  be  developed, 
the  place  must  become  an  Important  city.  We 
found  the  village,  even  for  an  Indian  one,  In 
a  most  miserably  dilapidated  condition.  At 
present  there  are  about  one  hundred  houses, 
two  stores,  and  a  church.  These  are  built 
of  mud  and  thatch,  and  their  ruinous  condi- 
tioD  presents  a  very  melancholy  picture.  The 
plaza  in  front  of  the  church  is  covered  with 
high,  rank  grass,  which  is  the  usual  resort 
of  a  few  Rtunted  cattle.  These  at  noon  re- 
tire ncder  the  protecting  shade  of  the  porch 
to  the  old,  tumble-down  church.  The  cura 
in  charge  tif  (he  settlement  is  much  more 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  saving  of  turtle, 
fish,  and  tolea  (a  Peruvian  coin  worth  about 
one  dollar  in  our  currency),  than  in  saving 
the  souls  of  his  flock.  The  trade  of  the  place 
consists  in  salt-fish,  wax,  saraaparilla,  and 
rubber,  that  are  obtained  from  the  Ucayali 
and  the  ac^oiniog  rivers.  The  trade,  though, 
is  not  so  Important  as  it  was  twenty  years 
ago— poaalbly  owing  to  the  establisliment 
of  Tquitos,  sixty-fire  miles  below.  Idcnten- 
ant  Hemdon,  of  the  United  States  Kavy,  in 
his  explorations  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon 
in  the  year  1S51,  made  quite  a  lengthy  stay 
at  this  place.  At  that  Ume  he  reported  a 
population  of  one  thousand  aouls,  hat  now 


there  are  only  some  five  hundred.  Dom  Rtr- 
nandino  Cauper,  the  wealthy  old  PottngueH 
merchant,  mentioned  by  him,  ia  dow  deid, 
and  it  Is  said  that  be  buried  bis  wealth  vitb- 
out  telling  his  children  of  its  wheretbonts, 
80  that  now  they  are  miserably  poor. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  left  Nautt,tiid 
were  borne  by  the  swift  current  of  the  Msranon 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Uca;ali.  As  «t 
turned  into  the  broad  and  rapid  streim,  tint, 
at  this  peculiar  seaBon  of  the  year,  \i  altowt 
as  large  as  the  mother-river,  and  aa  our  i{>ee<l 
was  gradually  "  slowed  down  "  by  the  nigliir 
opposing  volume,  and  we  thought  of  Ibein- 
mense  distance  through  which  we  had  to 
painfally  toil  our  way,  so  did  our  sphiurilL 
The  width  of  the  river  at  this  season  eonU 
not  be  estimated,  as  the  tongue  of  land  Ijiog 
between  it  uid  tiie  Karafion  was  ovetflond 
and  interaeeted  with  many  deep  quAnim 
(creeks)  and  lakes.  Bnt  between  itsordiiut; 
banks  the  river  la  very  wide.  Here  all  tipi 
of  life,  such  as  Indian  huts  and  oecuioHl 
clearings,  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Koth- 
ing  but  one  dreary  expanse  of  muddy  nt«t, 
interspersed  with  Iriands  and  floating  drift- 
wood, confronted  our  view.  The  scene  «as 
monotonously  gloomy,  and  only  enlivened  bj 
the  occasional  sight  of  a  few  dirty -lookiDg 
water-fowl,  or  by  the  splashing  of  some  sleep; 
old  alligator  as  he  slowly  rolled  his  bnge  eir> 
cass  into  the  yellow  river.  Just  as  nigbt  eet 
in  we  reached  an  Indian  settlement,  called 
Sapona,  consisting  of  a  few  miserable  bnU. 
Here  the  number  of  mosquitoes  was  lo  for- 
ful  as  to  cause  us  to  take  refuge  ver;  ma 
under  our  nets.  Our  Indian  crew,  bovew, 
not  being  so  sensitive  to  their  bite,  thm 
over  a  few  fishing-lines ;  and,  before  «e  bid 
finally  gotten  to  sleep,  we  knew  by  their  ei- 
praasions  of  delight — sundry  snuckiop  of 
the  month,  etc.— ^at  they  had  been  wxm- 
ful ;  and  very  soon  we  heard  them  haoling 
on  'board  a  large  fish.  It  proved  to  be  abMt 
seven  feet  long,  of  the  kind  called  bete  m- 
gara.  It  resemUea  in  appearance  oar 
fish,  and  for  eating  is  considered  oneof  IIk 
best  in  the  river. 

The  next  day,  just  before  dark,  we  teatbcd 
quite  a  large  Indian  village,  called  Curabiuite 
The  Indians  had  been  previously  notiJied  ef 
our  proposed  coming,  and  had  cut  vood  tt 
sell  to  us,  which  they  immediately  begu  * 
bring  on  board.  It  was  too  dark  to  eiuBiu 
their  physiognomies;  but  the  next  moniiB! 
our  eyes  were  greeted  with  a  motley  p«p 
of  half-naked  savage  inco,  women,  and  dul- 
drcn.  Their  leprous  hides  were  smeared 
a  blue,  vegetable  paint  that,  put  on  to  ktq) 
ofl^  mosquitoes,  helps  to  produce  this  loiib- 
some  disease.  This  blue  dye,  called 
does  not  altogether  cause  the  affeclioDi  <tf 
the  skin  so  commonly  seen,  but  partial!;  cos- 
tributes  to  it  by  interrupting  a  free  tnsapm- 
tion  through  the  pores.  The  men  wore  pan- 
taloons, and,  in  some  instances,  a  kind  of 
gown,  somewhat  reBembling  in  sppesiaiM 
the  pictures  seen  f£  the  old  Roman  toga 
Thdr  wires  weave  Aese  gowns  from  t  » 
tire  cotton  that  grows  around  their  bats. 

The  women  wore  a  doth  of  sln^  bu"* 
facture  and  texture.  This,  woven  aroond  tkt 
body,  hung  loosely  from  the  waist  to  tkeaoklc- 
The  children,  however,  seemed  ntteriyrcgaid- 
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less  as  to  nfaether  or  not  the;  wore  vlothes. 
All  bands,  though, 'evinced  the  strongest  pas- 
■ion  for  ornaments,  and  wore  huge  strands 
of  beads,  monkcj-teetb,  and  snake  and  liz- 
ard skins  around  their  necks,  arms,  and  an- 
kles. Most  of  the  girls  wore,  instead  of 
chignons,  live  monkeys  perched  on  the  tops 
or  their  beads.  Tbe&e,  looking  very  fat  and 
comrortable,  clung  on  in  the  most  remark- 
able manner.  With  one  consent  the  Indians 
christened  the  launch  the  "  Tambo-wawa," 
meaning  the  Tambo'a  bab;.  The  Tambo  was 
t  large  steamer  that  they  had  once  fteen. 
They  were  very  suspicious ;  and,  having  em- 
barked their  wood,  stood  off  at  a  respectful 
distance  until  the 
whistle  sounded 
for  our  departure, 
when  they  all 
made  one  head- 
long rush  for  the 
busliea. 

March  id.— 
This  evening  we 
stopped  to  cut 
wood,  in  water 
np  to  the  men's 
waists,  this  being, 
Ibougb,  the  near- 
eet  approxinaatioQ 
to  any  land.  All 
day  we  have  been 
vainly  steanaing  to 
Gnd  some  point 
Bofficiently  above 
water  to  admit  of 
this.  The  river  in- 
creases daily  in  its 
desolate  appear- 
ance, both  banks 
being  wholly  sub- 
merged, and  there 
being  a  great  scar- 
city of  aninoal  life. 
Even  the  water- 
fowl have  almost 
entirely  disappear- 
ed, having  gone  to 
the  lakes  and  la- 
goooB  formed  in 
the  forests.  The 
only  thing  to  break 
the  silent  monot- 
ony is  the  shrill 
cry  of  solitary 
pairs  of  macawn, 
and  occasional 
flocks  of  parrots 
that,    rising  np 

from  the  forest,  daxzle  onr  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant with  their  brilliant  plumage,  and  then, 
startled  at  the  appearance  of  this  Uny  har- 
binger of  civilieation,  fly  screaming  far  away 
over  the  mighty  wooded  expanse. 

March  6th, — Started  early  this  morning, 
and  anchored  for  the  night  at  Pucacura.  This 
is  the  largest  chaera  (clearing)  owned  by  one 
man,  on  tfae  Ucayali  River,  and  at  that  does 
not  contain  more  than  six  acres  of  cleared 
land.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  lit- 
tle lake,  about  hnlf  a  mile  from  the  river; 
latitude  6°  4'  43'  south;  longitude  IS"  1' 
west  of  Greenwich  ;  distance  from  Tquitos, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-aix  miles ;  elevation 


above  sea-level,  1 14.908  metres ;  current  from 
mouth  of  river  to  this  point,  two  and  one- 
tenth  miles  per  hour.  It  belongs  to  a  PeruviHn 
ex-army-officer,  who,  tajiing  the  wrong  side 
in  one  of  the  numerous  revolutions,  found  it 
expedient  to  retire  to  this  lonely  spot,  where 
he  has  made  this  clearing  and  collected  around 
him  some  hundred  Indians.  Early  this  morn- 
ing we  passed  a  canoe  belonging  to  the  owner 
of  Pucacura,  and  on  its  return  •  trip  from 
Nauta,  where  it  had  been  to  carry  salt-fish. 
Made  from  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  it  was 
sixty  feet  long,  with  four  and  a  half  feet 
beam,  and  wsm  propelled  by  (en  Indians,  with 
pules  and  paddles.   It  was  fitted  aft  with  a 
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thatched  roof,  that  furnished  accommoda- 
tions for  both  passengers  and  cargo.  Puca- 
cura in  English  signifies  red  ant;  but  these 
are  by  no  means  the  only  pests  peculiar  to 
the  place.     Millions  of  mosquitoes  fill  the 

air;  and,  althoagh  Seiior  M  has  growing 

aronnd  him,  in  the  greatent  profusion,  the 
most  magnificent  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
pineapples,  alligator-peara,  bannnas,  sapotes, 
and  almost  every  other  variety  of  tropical 
fruit,  still  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how 
he  has  existed  for  so  many  years  among  these 
torments.  His  house  is  a  large  one,  and  built 
of  cane  and  thatch.  It  i-s  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  similar  ones  for  his  dependents.  Al- 


though the  highest  ground  in  this  vicinity 
has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  this  little 
chacra,  the  water  is  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  door-sill;  and  the  alligators,  with  which 
the  lake  wus  alive,  could  easily,  while  their 
tails  were  in  the  water,  have  poked  their 
noses  into  the  house.  We  remained  here 
all  night,  and  partook  of  the  seQor's  hos- 
pitality. I  was  awakened  before  day  by  bear- 
ing music,  and  found  that  the  canoe  that 
we  had  passed  the  morning  before  was  just 
getting  in.  As  they  paddled,  the  crew  sang 
a  wild  kind  of  melody,  very  sweet,  and  sound- 
ing very  like  some  of  our  negro  tunes.  In 
the  morning,  I  heard  the  master  dispensing 
justice  to  an  In- 
dian fellow,  whose 
face  and  hands 
were  tattoed.  All 
hands  assembling 
to  witness  the  pun- 
ishment, he  order- 
ed him  to  he  tied, 
and  hit  one  hun- 
dred lashes  with  a 
piece  of  raw-hide. 
As  we  got  under 
way,  we  could  hear 
the  poor  fellow's 
cries.  Xotwith- 
standing  this  se- 
verity, the  Indians 
seemed  quite  at- 
tached to  their 
master. 

March  Hth.— 
Passed  to-day  the 
old  settlements  of 
Tierra  Blanca  and 
Ste.  Catalina.  At 
the  time  of  Lieu- 
tenant Herndou's 
visit  to  this  coun- 
try, these  places 
were  Indian  towns, 
connected  with  the 
missionary  station 
of  Sarayacu,  and 
under  the  govern- 
ment  of  monks  of 
the  Franciscan  or- 
der, who  belonged 
to  the  College  of 
Ocopa,  in  Peru. 
And  it  was  from 
these  villages  that 
the  lieutenant 
vainly  attempted 
'  to  raise  recruits 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  further  voy- 
age up  the  Ucayali.  Since  then,  the  pa- 
dres have  removed  to  Gashiboya,  a  posi- 
tion farther  up  the  river.  All  these  places 
are  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

March  9th. — Early  this  morning  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  little  quArada  of  Snraya- 
cu.  Up  this  quebrada,  about  three  miles 
from  its  mouth,  is  situated  the  station  of  the 
same  name.  We  determined  the  mouth  of 
this  quebrada  to  be  in  latitude  6°  85'  16' 
floutli ;  longitude  74°  88'  80'  west  of  Green- 
wich ;  distance  from  Tquitos,  four  hundred 
and  fifty -one  and  n  hnlf  miles;  elevation 
above  sea-level,  124.86Y  metres;  average  cur- 
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rent  between  Fuoacunt  and  thEs  point,  two 
and  nine-tentha  miles  per  hoar.  The  ludians 
soon  came  down  to  the  bank,  swarming 
aroand  us,  and  insisting  upon  our  drinking 
moBoio  with  them.  But,  being  familiar  with 
the  way  in  which  they  concocted  it,  we  de> 
olined  the  honor.  We  returned  tlie  hospi- 
tality bj  offering  eaehofa,  and  succeeded  in 
making  ooe  old  dame  quite  drunk.  This 
maaalo  is  a  drink  made  from  the  root  of  the 
Tuoa,  vhieh  la  reduced  b;  the  teetli  of  the 
old  squaws  of  (be  tribe  to  the  proper  state 
of  trituration  daring  tlieir  leisure  moments. 
These  chewed>up  monthfuls  of  root  are  depos- 
ited in  an  earthen  pot  and  allowed  to  ferment. 

An  Indian  came  alongside,  with  a  musical 
tnttrament  made  from  pieces  of  teed  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  played  an  air  that  I  had 
heard  the  men  down  the  tint  sing.  A.U  tbese 
Lidiaos  speak  the  Xnoa  language ;  and  posiri- 
Uy  this  was  one  of  the  old  national  airs,  by 
which  perehance  kings  had  been  crowned 
and  vlotims  sacriflced.  We  went  up  to  see 
(he  old  setdemeat  of  Sarayacu,  and  found  all 
the  Indians  dmnk,  who  agiUn  in8iB(ed  upon 
onr  drinking  mataio  wi(h  (hem.  This  was 
one  of  the  oldest  missionary  stations  on  the 
rirer.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  being  the  high- 
est point  reached  by  Lieutenant  Hemdon  in 
his  explorations  of  the  river  Ucayali.  On 
account  of  his  not  being  able  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  accompany  him  farther,  he  was 
forced  to  return.  They  were  afraid  to  en- 
counter  the  rapid  curreots,  bad  pitsses,  and 
the  numerous  savage  tribes  with  which,  re- 
port said,  they  would  hare  to  contend  above 
this  point.  After  having  gotten  this  far,  and 
having  endured  so  much,  U  moat  indeed  have 
been  a  serious  disappointment  to  him  to  be 
compelled  to  give  up  hie  ezpediUon.  And 
he  doubtless  would  have  given  a  great  deal 
in  this  dilemma  for  our  little  steamer.  For 
be  says  in  his  report:  "I  felt,  in  turning  my 
boat*s  bead  down -stream,  tliat  the  pleasnre 
and  exdtement  of  the  expedition  were  passed ; 
that  I  was  dtme  and  had  done  noUiing.  I 
beMma  111  and  dispirited,  and  never  fairly 
recovered  the  gaye^  and  elasticity  of  spirit 
whloh  liad  animated  me  at  the  start  until  I 
received  the  oongratalatioiis  of  my  friends  a( 
home.*' 

We  found  living  here  three  white  fami- 
lies. These  are  engaged  la  trading  with  the 
Indians  for  salt-fiab,  rubber,  sarsaparllla, 
etc.,  which  articles,  when  procured  in  suffi- 
dent  quantity,  are  embarked  on  babxu  (large 
rafts  made  from  wood  of  that  name),  and 
floated  down  to  Nauta  and  Tquitoa.  We  were 
shown  the  old  churcli,  which,  considering  its 
material — mud  and  thatch — is  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation.  They  told  us  that  tiiis 
station  was  founded  by  Jeauit  priests  about 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Also  they  told  us 
the  marvelous  story  that  two  thousand  sol- 
dlvn  and  BFty  priests  lost  their  lives  before 
it  could  be  finally  established.  The  whole 
place,  of  some  fifty  dilapidated  houeea,  ia 
rapidly  going  to  ruin.  The  priesta  have  aban- 
doned the  mission,  and  established  one  high- 
er ap  (he  river.  In  1861  Herndon  r^rted  a 
population  Af  one  thousand ;  now  there  are 
not  more  than  three  hundred  souls. 

JWareft  llfA.— A(  7.46  a.  H.  we  got  under 
way,  and;  with  a  heaTy  rain  falling,  ran  past 


a  point  of  mountains  belon^ng  to  the  range 
of  mount^ns  called  Cancbaguallo.  They 
were  very  abmpt,  and  beautiful  in  their  tropi- 
cal verdure.  At  this  point  the  river  is  con- 
tracted, and  the  current  very  strong.  We 
stopped  for  the  night  at  an  Indian  settlement 
called  Bipuanco,  The-  Indians  here  are  the 
wildest  I  have  ever  seen.  They  had  their 
war-cluba,  bows,  and  arrows,  arranged  in  their 
huts,  and  ready  for  instant  use.  They  had 
just  caught  a  fat,  young  wtld-hog,  which  Uiey 
offered  to  sell  to  na.  But  onr  nautical  para- 
gon, who  prides  himself  on  his  skill  in  bar- 
gaining, thinking  that  they  would  come  to  bet- 
ter terms  by  next  morning,  offered  them  only 
forty  oenta  for  it.  This  they  refused,  and,  dur- 
ing the  night,  all  getting  drunk,  they  "  went," 
Or  rather  "went  for,**  "the  whole  hog." 
We  remained  there  all  the  next  day,-  to  cut 
wood.  At  night  one  of  the  Indians  came  on 
board  drunk,  and  with  only  his  trousers  on ; 
he  hrou^t  with  him  a  calabash  of  nuuato, 
which  he  insisted  apim  oar  drinking.  As  the 
only  means  to  get  rid  of  him,  we  gave  him 
some  cachofOj  which  he  took  and  left.  It 
proved  too  mnch  for  him ;  and,  daring  the 
night,  we  were  awakened  by  a  noise,  and 
found  that  he  had  gotten  perfectly  craty  with 
drink,  and  was  prancing  np  and  down  the  buuk. 
He  had  slung  around  him  an  Indian  tambour 
(a  section  of  hollow  log  with  monkey-skins 
stretched  over  the  ends),  upon  which  he  was 
beating  and  making  the  most  horrible  noise 
imaginable.  He  finally  improvised  a  gang, 
board  out  of  some  large  cane  and  came  on 
board,  but  he  was  agun  put  off  in  a  hurry, 

March  IStA. — Hade  an  early  start  and  a 
good  run.  Stopped  for  the  night  at  a  clear- 
ing where  there  lived  a  man  engaged  in  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians.  For  ten  dollars  onr 
captain  bought  from  him  a  little  cannibal 
boy,  whom  the  neighboring  Indians  had  cap- 
tured from  cannibals  living  on  the  Pachitea 
River.  The  little  fellow  is  apparently  abont 
eight  years  old,  and  excessively  fkL  He  has 
(wo  large  scars  on  bis  1^,  which  looks  as 
(hough  he  bad  been  shot  with  arrows  in  an 
attempt  (o  escape.  N.  B.  Nolaitd. 
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BT    KAHBA.  THOBPB. 
CHAPTER  XXY. 

UNOER    jLH  nifBRELLA. 

Anita,  little  of  the  dreamer  as  she  looked, 
had  gone  back  to  the  oleander-walk,  the  mo- 
ment she  entered  the  carriage,  and  did  not 
notice  that  Urs.  Basil  maintained  a  stadied 

ailence. 

<*  I  wmider,**  tliought  Arthur's  annt,  **  if 
ibis  girl  is  moping  about  ArAur's  going 
awayf"  She  rather  liked  Anita,  bat  she 
could  not  altogether  approve  of  old  Hiss 
Hawkesby  a<i  a  "  molhei^in-Iaw  **  for  her 
nephew.  It  was  rather  too  evident  that  in 
any  battle  that  might  arise  between  Anita's 
managing  aunt  and  Arlhur's  managing  nunt, 
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it  would  be  Anita's  aunt  that  would  eome  off 
with  flying  colors. 

"  My  nephew  left  me  this  morning," 
she,  at  last,  abruptly,  feeling  that  poUtCMH 
required  her  to  say  something. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  sud  Anita,  softly. 
(Had  he  confided  in  tiis  anntT  Amtt  veDl- 
ured  to  look  at  Urs,  Basil  with  a  eidclon; 
glance,  and  felt  assured  that  he  bad  Ml  con- 
fided in  hia  auut.) 

"Oh,  I  resign  myself  to  such  contingen. 
cies,"  said  Mrs.  Basil.  '*  Arthur  has  beta 
educated  to  oarve  his  own  fortune"  (die 
couldn't  endure  the  thought  that  Aer  neplicv 
should  be  accepted  for  any  possible  ireallk 
he  might  fall  heir  to).  "  The  pnrsuit  of  Ui 
profession  must  often  take  him  awayfron 
home ;  and  any  woman  who  marries  Artlmr 
wilt  hare  to  make  np  her  mind  to  that" 

"  How  Tery  for(UDa(e  tha(  I  am  not  going 
to  marry  him  I "  said  (his  wicked  Aniu ;  ud 
she  looked  so  snperlatively  innoeent,  tkl 
Urs.  BaMl  was  at  a  loss  to  nnderstsnd  hw. 
She  hoped,  she  trusted— with  a  blind 
in  her  nephew's  irre^tibtllQ^,  Uiat  wsiertd- 
itable  to  her  heart,  if  no(  to  her  bead— iht 
truRted  that  Arthur  had  not  been  giulty  of 
trifling  with  this  fair  young  girl's  affectioas, 

"  Oh,"  she  stammered — "  you  know  I— 
waa  speaking  in  the  abstract,  I  don't  top- 
pose  that  At-tbnr  Is  thinking  of  manying— 
just  at  present." 

"  Xo ;  I  don't  suppose  that  he  is,"  an- 
swered Anita,  carelessly.  "Can  you  be  to 
good  as  to  put  me  down  at  Mrs.  Carl  Ton- 
kins'a?  I  must  aee  her  about  these  chartdei, 
you  know ;  and  you  needn't  wait  for  me.  I 
don't  know  bow  long  I  may  be  detained;  a&d 
Pit  walk  home  ;  I  sha'n't  mind  a  walk." 

"  Here  we  are  now,"  answered  Mrs.  Buil, 
poking  old  Thurston  in  the  back  with  htr 
ivory- headed  staff — the  only  useful  pnipoM 
it  ever  served  her.  This  was  not  an  ri<^nt 
way  of  arresting  her  coachman's  attestiia, 
but  it  was  convenient,  and  Mrs.  Basil  \ai 
found  it  expedient  to  renonnce  man?  of  tbi 
little  el^aocies  of  life.  "I  wonld  be  Iwpi? 
to  send  the  carriage  back  for  yon,  ]risiiil> 
ta,  but  I  am  not  very  sore  that  it  wiD  be  ii 
my  power  to  do  so." 

"It  ia  uo(  necessary— thank  yoo," 
Anita,  as  she  sprang  oat. 

Hrs.  Carl  Tomkins  was  in  her  parior,  > 
fanciful  room,  that  loudly  proclaimed  be 
taste  and  eul(nre— and  thns  obeyed  sb  Ib- 
portent  canon  of  domestic  art.  Too*  *<(* 
brackets  in  profusion  and  variety;  t&cic 
were  vases  and  statuettes,  ditto ;  and  pict- 
ures, ditto;  there  were  so  many  crowdri 
knick-knacks,  that  visitors  were  in  perpexu' 
danr;cr  of  stumbling  over  some  footstool,  w 
tippin"  over  eome  stand.  Anita,  ho«eWi 
showed  herself  a  marvel  of  dexterity;  sht 
avoided  every  obstacle  with  an  easf  p«c*. 
and  met  Mrs.  Cari  Tomkins  in  the  middle  d 
the  room. 

And  Mrs.  Carl  Tomkins  had  been  jist 
wishing  to  see  her  ;  ahe  had  bo  much  to 
about  the'  charadea  and  tableaux,  and  tbt 
small  hut  portentous  olonds  gatherings  A* 
social  horizon. 

"When  you  underUke  a  thing  of  this 
kind,"  said  the  wise  Anits,  "you  moat  de- 
liberately make  up  your  mind  to  imBoW! 
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jonndf.  Nubod;  will  thank  you,  of  coarse ; 
-but  jDu  will  have  the  coosoIaUoii  of  know- 
ing that  Tirtoe  is  its  own  reward.  And  70a 
must  do  tl^s;  you  muat  propIUate  ereryhody 
— begin,  now,  by  pn^tiating  me.  Ton've 
forgot teo  to  iorUe  my  sieter  JoaiiDa." 

Hn.  Carl  TomUns  stared  a  little,  and 
■colored ;  bnt  she  saw  that  Anita  was  In  ear^ 
nest,  and,  quickly  recovering  herself  protest- 
'Cd  that  she  thoaght  she  had  invited  Joanna. 
"Ko,  you  forget,"  replied  Ajiita,  quietly. 
^  *'  I  know  it  was  an  overetglit,  but  I  cannot 
come  without  the  child  ;  at  least  I  would  not 
like  to."  She  spoke  most  sweetly  and  ami- 
ably, hut  it  was  plain  tliat  she  meant  to  oar- 
ry  her  point. 

"  She  shall  come,"  said  Hra.  Carl  Tom- 
kins.  Her  list  was  swelling  fearfully,  bvt  it 
would  never  do  to  refuse  so  important  a 
member  of  her  troupe  as  Uisa  Anita  Hawkes- 
^y.  *'I  oonmiiBsion  you  to  make  my  apolo- 
fies  and  invite  herfor  me." 

"Thank  you,"  aud  Anita,  with  real 
warmth,  as  she  rose  to  go. 

"Oh,  stay,  jnst  one  moment  longer!" 
-cried  Mra.  Csjrl  Tomkins.  "  I  wish  to  eonsnlt 
yon  about  my  dress;  yon  have  wa  mnoh 
taste  I  I  won't  make  you  go  up-stairs;  FU 
bring  it  down  here,  if  you'll  wait." 

Anita  oonsenteiil  to  wait;  and  Mrs.  Oari 
Tomkins  went  to  bring  her  dress.  She  did 
not  return  immediatdy;  indeed,  she  was 
^one  so  long  that  Anita  was  beginniog  to 
be  impatient,  when  the  servant  ushered  a 
^Dtleman  into  the  parlor — an  event  for 
which  the  restless  occupant  was  totally  un- 
.prepared,  for  the  very  faint  tinkle  of  the 
<ioor-bell  had  oot  made  itself  heard  beyond 
the  kitchen-entry  where  it  hung. 

It  was  Basil  Redmond.    He  came  in  daz- 
.zled  by  the  light,  and,  nearly  stumbling  over 
a  footstool,  was  by  Anita's  ude  before  he 
recogaized  her. 

Anita  could  neither  apeak  nor  move ;  the 
-world  seemed  to  be  going  round  and  rouud 
with  her,  and  she  felt  that  if  she  attempted 
-to  rise  she  should  fall;  if  she  attempted  to 
speak  she  should  utter  a  cry ;  but  outwardly 
she  was  calm — until  he  called  her  name. 

"Anita!"  he  cried,  stretching  out  his 
hands ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
he  was  glad  or  grieved. 

And  then  Anita  began  to  tremble  visibly. 
In  vain  she  knit  her  flugera  lu  order  to  steady 
herself. 

"  Tes,  it  Is  I,  AtttU,"  she  faltered. 

The  silence,  though  It  laatad  bnt  an  in- 
stant,  bad  become  Intolerable.  She  felt  that 
abe  mast  speak ;  but  she  was  frightened  at 
her  own  voice,  and  she  turned  away  and  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Too  and  I  cannot  meet  as  strangers, 
Auita — you  know  it,"  said  Redmond.  "  I 
bnve  not  forgotten,  and  yon  have  uot  forgot- 
ten." 

"  I  promised  my  aunt,"  said  Anita,  bro- 
kenly, "  that  I  would  never  see  you  again," 

"  I  made  no  such  promise,"  said  Red. 
mond  ;  "  but  twice  this  day,  when  I  have 
not  soaght  you,  when  I  have  nOt  expected  to 
meet  yon,  I  have  found  you.  Heaven  wills 
i^  Anita." 

"  There  is  Mrs.  Tomkins,  I  hear  her  com- 
ing," said  Anita,  hurriedly,  and  struggling  to 


speak  calmly ;  "  meet  her,  oh,  rise  and  meet 
her ;  don't  let  her  notice  me." 

Basil  obeyed,  wondering  In  his  heart  why 
women  were  so  much  afMd  of  each  other. 
It  was  very  easy  to  keep  ICrs.  Tomkins  from 
noticing  Aolta;  she  was  so  glad  to  see  Vr. 
Redmond ;  so  Und  ofhlm  to  call  1  And  had 
be  broaght  her  the  book  she  wanted  ? 

Tes,  Hr.  Redmond  had  called  purposely 
to  bring  her  the  book.  He  was  very  sorry 
that  be  had  not  received  her  note  until  too 
tatc  the  evening  before  to  attend  to  her  re- 
quest ;  and  all  the  morning  he  had  been  with 
Urs.  Stargold.  He  was  now  on  his  way  to 
Basilwood,  and  stopped  merely  to  deliver  the 
book,  and  to  poiut  out  to  her  a  oertun  pas- 
sage. By  the  time  all  this  was  done,  Anita 
had  recovered  herself. 

"Mrs,  Tomkios,"  said  she,  risiug,  "I 
suppose  you  cannot  show  me  that  dress  now ; 
bnt  I  will  call  again," 

*'  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Anita,  I  beg  A  thou- 
sand pardons  1"  cried  Mrs.  Carl  Tomkins, 
with  effbsion.  "  Mr.  Redmond — exonse  me ; 
but  you  know  Ur.  Redmond." 

"  I  know  Hr.  Redmond  very  well,"  said 
Anita. 

"Ton  know,"  said  Mrs.  Carl  TomUns, 
"  I  was  dressing  in  my  oostnme ;  I  thoaght 
you  could  judge  of  the  effect  so  much  better ; 
and  just  as  I  was  ready  to  come  down,  the 
servant  told  me  a  gentleman  bad  called ;  of 
course  I  had  to  dress  again.  I  do  hope  you 
will  excuse  me." 

"Oh,  cerUinly,"  said  Anita,  "but  I 
roust  go  now." 

She  looked  at  Redmond  as  if  she  would 
have  him  remain  behind ;  she  even  shook 
Ler  head  slightly ;  but  he  would  not  see,  he 
would  not  understand. 

"  I  promised  my  aunt,"  said  Anita,  when 
they  were  outside  the  gate,  "  that  I  would 
never  see  you  again." 

"So  yon  told  me  a  little  while  ago,"  said 
Redmond.  '*  But  you  are  bent  upon  return- 
ing to  Basilwood,  and  it  Is  high  noon  of 
summer  day  ;  you  have  no  parasol,  but  Fve 
an  umbrella,  and  it  is  too  heavy  for  you  to 
carry;  do  you  not  see  that  I  rmuA  go  with 
yon?" 

Anita  laughed  rather  nervously. 

"  Besides,  Ajdta,"  he  eontiuoed,  eagerly, 
"was  It  jost,  was  It  reasonable.  In  Hiss 
Hawkesby  to  exact  any  such  promise  ?  She 
noticed  me  In  the  most  flattering  manner, 
yon  know  that  she  did ;  she  was  obliged  to 
foresee  the  oonsequencee,  yet  she  encouraged 
me,  only  to  disappoint  me  cruelly  at  last," 

"  Tou  say  that  because  you  do  not  know 
my  aunt,"  replied  Anita.  **  She  never  en- 
oonrages  poor  young  men ;  but  she  always 
notices  tliem  flatteringly  if  they  are  at  all 
clever.  She  likes  clever  yonng  men,  even  if 
they  are  poor ;  but  not  for  me.  Did  she  not 
warn  you  over  and  over  again  that  she  would 
not  see  me  wedded  to  poverty  ?  Uy  aunt  is 
very  conscientious  about  that ;  she  deceives 
no  one." 

"She  deceived  me,"  answered  Redmond, 
indignantly.  "She  did  worse — she  almost 
destroyed  my  faith  in  you.  She  might  st  least 
have  let  us  have  an  explanation.  I  never 
should  have  undwstood;  I  should  have 
tbooght  you  as  cold,  and  selfish,  and  calcu- 


lating as  herself,  but  that  we  had  friends  to 
set  the  matter  right  in  Iny  eyes." 

"Ah,  Hr.  Redmond,  don't  condemn  my 
attnt  by  wholesale,"  said  Anita,  with  some- 
thing of  her  natural  lightness.  "  Ton  don't 
know  what  cause  she  has  to  rage  against 
yon.  Before  yon  came  I  was  engaged  to  old 
Colonel  HcHenry.  He  was  a  very  nice,  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman,  you  know  he  was;  he 
had  nice  manners  and  a  bandsome  wig" — 
Anita  was  beginning  to  bo  herself,  or  rather 
her  other  self,  again — ^"  and  a  very  respect- 
able barytone  voice,  that  was  so  useful  in  a 
duet  whenever  by  any  chance  he  could  hit 
the  right  key ;  and  I  never  saw  such  horses  I 
I  never  rode  in  such  a  carriage  !  They  suited 
my  aunt  and  me  perfectly,  and  I  promised  to 
marry  him,  I  didn't  think  ill  of  him  ;  and  he 
was  desperately  in  love  with  uie.  Ob,  I  know 
what  that  means  1  He  was  oib  to  show  it. 
He  gave  me  such  a  ring,  and  sent  me  every 
day  the  most  costly  flowers,  cut  by  a  florist, 
sir;  and  my  poor  aunt  was  BO  happy  1  I 
might  have  been  Mrs.  HcHenry,  glittering  in 
diamonds,  and  riding  in  the  easiest  carriage 
that  ever  rolled  an  indolent  woman  over  Uie 
beach  at  Galveston — and  I  should  have  been 
at  peace  with  my  aunt  I  ** 

"  Poor  Anita  I "  aald  Redmond  •  "  what  a 
pity  that  ever  I  crossed  your  path  I " 

"Bnt  yon  came,"  continued  Anita,  and 
her  voice  trembled  and  broke,  **  and — and — 
I  found  Out  that  I  did  not  wish  to  marry 
Colonel  HcHenry,   I  found  oat — " 

**  Aniu,  my  dear  Anita  I  three  yeara  have 
not  changed  you  I  " 

"Tes — three  years  have  changed  me; 
you  do  not  know.  Three  years  ago  I  was  at 
heart  too  true  to  marry  Colonel  McHenry 
when  I  found  I  did  not,  could  not  love  him. 
I  told  him  so ;  and  he  saii)  he  would  take  the 
risk.  I  told  my  aunt  so,  and  she  said  I  was 
a  fool.  I  was  only  nineteen,  and  of  course  I 
was  a  fool!"  she  broke  out  passionately. 
"  But,"  she  immediately  resumed,  more 
calmly,  "  a  fool  may  have  a  head  too  strong 
for  the  feeble  body.  My  aunt  is  not  bad- 
hearted  ;  she  desires  my  good,  provided  she 
may  choose  it.  She  became  alarmed  for  my 
health,  and  we  eBbcted  a  compromise:  she 
absolved  me  from  my  engi^^ent  to  Colonel 
HcHenry  upon  mj  giving  a  promise  tJiat  I 
would  never  see  yon  again." 

"  I  do  not  tbink  yon  are  botind  to  keep  it 
longer;  if  yon  were  a  diUd,  then, In  experi- 
ence, you  are  a  woman  now.  Anits,  I  am 
not  a  rich  man;  in  all  probability,  I  shall 
never  be  a  rich  man ;  but,  in  marrying  me, 
you  would  not  be  wedded  to  poverty  ;  I  am 
young  and  strong;  I  could  always  secure  yon 
a  comfortable  home.  Why  should  yon  sub- 
mit longer  to  yonr  aunt's  tyranny  f  " 

"  Tou  mistake,"  answered  Anita,  quietly ; 
"my  aunt  does  not  tyrannize  over  me.  She 
is  very  generous  and  indulgent  to  me ;  but 
we  don't  always  agree.  And  then,  agalu,  I 
am  not  the  same  woman  I  was  three  years 
ago.  Tou  knew  me  very  well  theu  ;  would  I 
have  told  you  aa  much  about  myself  then  as 
I  do  now  ?  Tou  see  I  have  learned  not  to 
care.  Three  years  ago  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  marry  Colonel  McHenry  without  love 
—not  all  his  wealth  could  tempt  me.  Bat 
to  day—" 
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**Tna  wouldt"  asked  Redmond,  bitter- 

"  Ko,*'  said  Anita,  tot  low, "  I  don't  think 
I  woald.  But  don't  mlsnndentand  me,"  she 
added,  qaickly.  "I  would  hardly  be  so 
fhmk  If  TOn  were  the  cause.  Do  70a  know 
my  little  sister  Joanna  F  ** 

"  Tes,"  answered  Redmond,  rather  stiffly. 
He  thought  the  question  irrelevant,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  fear  that,  after  all,  this 
jlnita,  whom  he  thought  he  Imew  so  well,  was 
osheartless  and  as  vain  as  the  world  beUered 
her  to  be. 

Anita  brushed  away  a  tear.  "That 
<diild,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
feeling — "that  dear  ohild  loves  me  ae  no 
human  being  ever  loved  me.  Nay ;  don't 
make  protestations;  I  never  doubted  you. 
But  you  had  some  provocation ;  Joanna  bad 
none.  I  may  have  been  gracious  and  charm- 
ing to  you ;  Joanna  I  utterly  neglected ;  for 
years  I  forgot  her ;  but,  when  I  oame,  she  re- 
odved  me  with  open  arms.  She  has  given 
proof  that  she  could  make  any  sacrifice  for 
mu;  she  has  faith  in  me— she  baa  restored 
me  to  my  better  self — ir  I  hnvc  a  better 
self." 

**  Joanna,  then,  is  to  be  my  rival  *  "  said 
Redmond,  with  a  hesitating  smile. 

**  I  rather  think.  If  Joanna  knew  all,  she 
wonld  be  your  warmest  adT0eate,*''8aid  Ani^ 
ta,  with  a  viTid  bluah. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  then,  let  her  know 
all  I"  cried  Redmond,  e^erly.  "Has  she  any 
influence  with  Miss  Hawkesby!  What  are 
yon  gtdng  to  do  about  that  promise  T  Anita  [ 
Anita  I  I  cannot  give  yon  up  I  Think  what 
it  ii  to  have  found  yon  again  so  nnezpeeted- 
ly." 

Anita  sighed,  but  was  silent. 

*'  We  are  at  the  gate,"  condnued  Basil 
Redmond,  eagerly.  "  Shall  I  go  in,  or  shall 
X  turn  back  f  Are  you  going  to  adhere  to 
your  promise!" 

"Tou  shall  go  in,"  answered  Anita, 
promptly.  "I  will  have  no  eoneealments. 
As  to  my  promise — ^" 

*'  It  is  broken  already  I "  cried  Redmond, 
exultantly. 

"  I  will  consult  with  Joanna.  And  see  1 
there  she  is  now,  in  the  piazza,  up-staira, 
watching  for  me." 

They  bad  come  round  the  bend  in  the  walk, 
that  iHWigfat  them  in  view  of  the  bouse ;  and 
Aidta,  looUng  up,  Ussed  her  band  to  Joan- 
na, irtio  turned  immediately  and  ran;  but 
she  was  at  the  front -door  when  Redmond 
and  her  sister  came  op  the  steps 

**  0  Anita  I "  she  cried,  "  Aunt  Hawkesby 
has  been  so  worried  about  rou.  She  aet  me 
to  wtteh ;  and  I  just  stopped  one  moment  to 
tell  her  that  you've  come,  and  Hr.  Redmond 
irith  yon,  and  a  big  umbrella.  Ton  haTen*t 
a  headache,  have  you,  Anita  f  " 

"No,  child,"  answered  Anita,  with  a  kiss. 
"I  stopped  this  morning  to  see  Mrs.  Carl 
Tomkins,  and  I  am  commissioned  to  invite 
you  to  the  charade-party." 

"OAnital  this  is  too  good  to  be  true  I" 
cried  Joanna,  clapping  ber  hands.  "  And  I 
did  so  wish  to  go  1 " 

"  Have  you  no  word  for  me,  Joanna  ?  " 
asked  Redmond,  holding  out  his  hand. 

**  Oh,  yes  1  Tou've  seen  my  sister,  and  I 


am  so  glad. — But  Aunt  Hawkesby  is  very  im- 
patient, Anita.  She  says  yon  mnst  go  imme- 
diately to  her." 

*'Ha8  she  her  bead  tied  up,  Joanna!" 
asked  Anita. 

"Why,  yes— in  a  silk  buidkerohief;"  an- 
swered Joanna,  with  a  look  of  wonderment 
at  her  sister's  astuteness. 

"A  bad  sign,"  sidd  Anita,  shaking  her 
head.  "She  has  eaten  something  to  disagree 
with  her. — I  make  it  a  point,"  she  contiuued, 
turning  to  Redmond,  "whenever  my  aunt 
senJa  especially  for  me,  to  inform  myself 
wliether  her  head  ia  tied  up  or  not.  Every 
thing  depends  upon  that.  Unless  I  particu- 
larly desire  to  be  refused,  I  never  make  any 
request  of  her  when  she  puts  on  that  silk 
handkerchief — It  is  white,  with  a  purple  bor- 
der, isn't  it,  Joanna?" 

"Tes,"  said  Joanna,  with  uneasiness; 
"but  won't  she  be  vexed  if  yon  keep  her 
waiting?" 

**  Gert^nly  she  will,"  anawered  Anita,  as 
she  tamed  to  go  up-stairs.  "That  white-silk 
handkerchief  with  the  purple  border  is  her 
battle-flag.  I  know  it  weU. — Oood-moming, 
Mr.  Redmond ;  I  am  much  indebted  for  the 
ahelter  of  your  big  umbrella." 

**  Hy  sister,"  eiUd  Joanna,  sedately,  sedi^ 
that  Redmond  looked  verygraTe,  "todn^ea 
in— ^wrsfjCi^  sometimes.  It  Is  a  way  she 
has;  but  she  has  often  told  me  that  all  she 
says  is  nerer  to  be  taken  seriously.  I  know, 
by  my  own  dealings  with  Pamela,  that  young 
persons  cannot  always  please  old  persons; 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  re- 
spect nor  aflfeotlon  between  them." 

"  No ;  I  suppose  not,**  said  Redmond,  ab- 
sently. 

"  Tou  wiah  to  see  Pamela  t "  Joanna 
asked.  "  I  will  tell  her  that  you  are  here." 
But  ahe  did  hope  he  would  not  atay  long. 
She  herself  wished  to  see  Pamela  about  her 
dress. 


CHAPTER  IXTI. 

inSS  HATKESBT  TO  THE  RBCUI. 

Miss  Haweibbt  lay  on  the  lounge  with 
her  bead  tied  up  in  a  silk  handkerchief,  as 
Joanna  had  aaid.  She  had  a  book  in  one 
hand  and  a  fan  in  the  other,  and,  from  her 
bound-up  head  on  the  pillow  to  her  slipptfred 
feet  sticking  out  from  her  flowered  dresaing- 
gowD,  Hiss  Hawkesby  looked  stormy. 

When  Anita  entmd,  "Bo,"  said  she, 
looking  at  her  niece  over  her  spectacles, 
**  you  have  coma  at  last.  Hiss  Anita  Hawkes- 
by? Well,  and  what  hare  yon  to  say  for 
yourself?  " 

"Nothing;  t  don't  feel  like  saying  a 
word,"  replied  Anita,  sinking  into  a  chair. 
"Pm  worn  out." 

"  Anita,  don't  aggravate  me,"  said  Hiss 
Hawkesby,  sharply.  "  I  won't  be  aggravat- 
ed!" 

"No,  aunt;  I  hope  not,"  aaid  Anita, 
meekly. 

"  Tou  know  very  well  that  yon  deserve 
my  displeasure.  Where  Is  your  promise  to 
me?  Don't  try  to  deceive  me.  Tou  have 
seen  Basil  Redmond  ;  Joanna  haa  told  me." 

*'  If  I  had  wished  to  dec^ve  yon,"  Mdd 


Anita,  quietly,  "  I  could  easily  haveprennt- 
ed  Mr.  Redmond  from  coming  in.  Bat  ton 
know  very  well,  aunt,  that,  whatever  faakt  I 
may  have,  I  don't  practise  decqrtion.  Tei,  I 
have  broken  my  promise,  and  yon  shall  judge 
whether  or  not  I  did  it  wiHfdly.  Whea  I 
knew  that  he  would  be  here,  I  staid  any 
purposely ;  you  can't  suppose  I  did  thit  iiv 
my  own  pleasure.  Tou  know  how  gay  ud 
agreeable  the  Ruffbers  ore ;  when  be  csmeto 
see  Mrs.  Stai^Id,  I  came  away  with  Hn, 
Basil—"  • 

"  Tes,  I  sent  for  yon,"  said  Xlss  Htwkc*. 
by,  tartly. 

"  I  should  have  come  away  all  the  time. 
I  stopped  at  Mrs.  Carl  Tomkins's;  could  I 
tell  he  would  come  there,  too  T  He  happened 
*to  have  an  errand  there ;  he  did  not  kixnr 
that  he  would  meet  me.  Mrs.  Tomklni  bid 
gone  out  of  the  parlor,  and  we  met,  and  ve 
spoke  alone.  Aunt  Hawkesby,  you  know  die- 
whole  story  that  went  before  this;  wii  h 
possible,  after  meeting  him  thus— was  it  pot- 
sible  for  me  to  adhere  to  that  promise*" 

"  What  is  he  doing  here?  How  doei  he 
happen  to  be  here  so  opportunely  *  "  asked 
Uiss  Hawkesby,  angrily. 

"  Why  ahould  be  not  be  here  ?  Ton  ksow 
that  he  Is  related  to  the  Bulls ;  that  we  were 
children  here  together  for  a  little  time;  aod 
you  know  that  Hisa  Basil  herself  hsd  ehaip 
of  him  in  his  chltdbood— *' 

*'  And  I  know,"  Interrupted  Miss  Hawkei- 
by,  irately—"  I  know  that  be  was  a  nostaa- 
ruly  boy,  giving  old  Judge  BosO  a  world  of 
tronble.  Ibra.  Basil  herself  has  told  me  ill 
about  it." 

"  And  you  know,"  contlnned  Anita,  btr 
color  rising — "  you  know  that,  in  spite  of  ill 
odds  against  him,  he  is  now  a  young  nun  o( 
promise.  Tou  know  that  he  was  no  idit 
waif  drifting  about  Galveston ;  you  know  thit 
he  was  sent  there  on  business  of  importaaee 
by  a  gentleman  well  known  and  veil  ec- 
teemed  in  Oalifomia ;  that  he  bad  letten  to 
the  best  people,  and  woe  well  reeehed  erciT- 
where." 

"  Well,  well,  Anita,"  aaid  MissHawkwbj. 
who  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  outright  with  ber 
niece,  "  yon  needn't  wax  eloquent,  thoa^  it 
does  become  yon.  It  Is  three  years  rinc«;ia 
that  time  I  hope  yon  have  learned  sow 
sense." 

Miss  Hawkesby  was  very  comfortable  at 
Baailwood ;  she  didn't  oare  to  leave  just  tb«. 
She  had  intended  to  remain  doiiag  the  grMt- 
er  part  of  the  summer,  and  not  more  tbu 
threeweeks  bod  yet  passed.  It  wasn't  pleas- 
ant to  have  her  plans  interrupted;  and,^ 
sides,  she  doubted  the  wisdom  of  luun^ 
awsy  from  danger.  She  hoped,  she  bsHend 
that  she  might  trust  to  the  judgment  and  ^ 
cretion  Anita  must  have  acquired  in  those 
three  yesrs.  Surely  Anita  must  hare  hmfd 
$ome  tense  in  that  time ;  but  she  did  not  like 
the  warmth  with  which  young  Redmoid  wai 
defended,  and  it  was  no  sll^t  relief  to  bisr 
Anita  say,  in  reply : 

"  Tou  know  I  always  defend  those  who 
are  attacked  unjustly,  aunt ;  I've  gained  qttits 
a  reputation  iii  society  for  this  amiable  tralL 
And,  for  the  rest,  I  hope  I  have  learned  «■»♦■ 
sense ;  I've  had  some  useful  leseona." 

"  Tea,"  said  hn^unt.  not  witiioat  WttM- 
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nesfl,  "70U  begin  to  understand  now  that  I 
bad  al«ra;fl  jour  good  at  lieart.  But  I  made 
ODe  groat  mistake,  107  young  lad; — a  mistake 
TQ  oerer  make  again.  I  should  hare  held  on 
to  Colonel  HoUenrj  for  you.  It  waa  all  your 
own  fault,  Anita;  70a  wouldn't  Jet  me  hold 
on  to  him  for  you — yon,  with  your  crude  no- 
tions  about  honor  and  truth,  and  that  sort 
of  stuff,  a  mere  cloak  for  chiidishneas  and 
wilirulneas— " 

"  Aunt,"  said  Anita,  oooUy,  "  you  talk  so 
wickedly  it  is  well  there  is  lu^dy  by  to  hoar 
yon  bat  myself." 

"Tou  wouldn't  let  me  bold  on  to  him  for 
.70Q,"  pursued  Hiss  Hawkesby,  *'  and  so  be 
married  (hat  designiiig  widow.  Ton've  been 
a  great  disappointment  to  me,  Anita,  a  great 
-dIsappointmeDt ;  and  I  may  tbaok  Basil  Red- 
mond for  it.  Pre  little  cause  to  like  Um.  I 
ean  nerer  go  back  to  GalvestOD  agdn,  and  I 
Irnd  so  many  fUends  there ;  but  I  sball  never 
£0  there  a^In  where  people  say  of  me, '  Ob, 
lUu  Hawkesby  tiitaiki  herself  so  elever,  and 
that  little  widow  outwitted  her  at  hsti* 
You're  been  a  great  Reappointment  to  me, 
Anita." 

"  I'm  sorry,  aant,"  Anita  replied,  with  a 
sigh ;  "  bat,  indeed,  if  it's  any  sa^faction 
to  you,  Fre  been  a  distppotntmoit  to  my- 
self." 

"  It  is  a  satisfaction  in  one  sense,  because 
I  hope  you'll  piofit  by  the  lesson.  You'll 
know  better,  now,  I  trust,  than  to  throw  away 
all  your  prospects  in  life  upon  any  impecu- 
idons  young  man.  Now,  this  young  Redmond 
— I  can't  say  that  he  is  without  merit ;  he  bad 
tbe  ciTtlity,  last  night,  to  leave  it  for  me  to 
acknowledge  our  previous  acquaintance  or 
not,  as  I  chose ;  and  I  chose  not  to  do  it ;  I 
wished  to  give  him  a  bint  as  to  the  per- 
manence of  my  sentiments.  Ton  must  mar> 
ry  well,  Anita ;  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
■daty  with  yon.  Now,  how  much  longer  are 
yott  g<^og  to  keep  our  friend  Mr.  Uerwin  in 
easpense  P  ** 

"The  venerable  Hr.  HerwinI"  said  Ani- 
ta. "  Oh,  dear  (  the  rich  men  are  old,  end 
the  young  men  are  poor;  what  an  unequal 
world  is  this  I" 

"  Anita,  yon  are  selfish  and  nngratefal  I  " 
cried  Hiss  Hawkesby,  angrily.  "To  what 
end  have  I  dressed  yon,  taken  yon  about,  and 
j^ven  yon,  at  a  heavy  expense,  every  advan- 
tage In  my  power  f  ** 

**  To  tbe  end  that  I  might  marry  a  bald 
old  gentleman  with  a  plenty  of  money,"  an- 
swered Anita,  with  maiiee  d'enfani. 

"Exactly  so,"  replied  Miss  Hawkesby, 
ignoring  the  impertinence  of  this  speech. 
"  If  a  good  match  is  offered  you,  you  ought 
to  be  willing  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  give 
jour  sister  a  chance.  You  know  very  well 
I*m  not  able  to  keep  you  both  in  dress,  and 
so  forth.'* 

**  Ah,  my  poor  little  Joanna  I  "  cried  Ani- 
ta, with  feeling.  "I  ought  to  be  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifice  for  Joanna." 

"  I  don't  see  auy  great  sacrifice  io  a  life 
of  perfect  ease  and  elegance,"  retorted  Hiss 
Hawkesby,  sharply.  Youll  never  have 
mob  a  chance  ag^n,  Anita.  And  what  can 
ym  do  for  yourself  but  marry  a  man  of 
aneanaT  Why,  you  can't  teach;  yon  don't 
Icnow  any  thing." 


"  No,"  said  Anita,  with  humility ;  "  I  am 
very  ignorant.  For  Joanna's  sake— give  me 
time  to  think  about  it,  aunt ;  I  would  do 
much  for  Joanna.  I  stopped  at  Mrs.  Carl 
Tomkins'a  this  morning,  and  risked  a  long 
walk  in  the  sun,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  that  woman  invite  her  to  that  cha- 
rade-party." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  she  hadn't  in- 
vited herf"  cried  Miss  Hawkesby,  indignant- 
ly. "  That  comes  of  poor  Joanna  being  out 
of  the  world  and  having  no  advantage." 

"  Oh,  she  has  invited  her  now,"  said  Ani- 
ta ;  and  the  question  Is — her  dress.  Joan- 
na must  have  a  dress." 

"  There  it  is,  in  the  very  beginning,  yon 
seel"  cried  Hiss  Hawkesby.  "Of  course 
girls  must  dress;  and  how  can  I  dress  two 
girls  decently  on  my  limited  meanst  Joan- 
na can't  go  Into  the  world  wearing  your 
leoondJMst  tilings ;  it  would  mortify  me,  and 
ruin  her  oppoHnnitles.  Ton  aee,  Anita,  the 
advanti^  it  would  ^ve  her  If  yon  were  welt 
married." 

"  But  I  can't  marry  between  this  and  the 
charade-party,  and  meantime  she  must  bare 
a  dress." 

"  Well,  I  gave  her  a  white  organdie—" 
"  But  it  isn't  made ;  and  yon  know  that 

Hiss  Basil  could  not  make  it  as  it  should  be 

made." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  she  should  touch 
it  I "  ejaeulated  Hiss  Hawkesby.  And  there- 
opon  she  and  Anita  resolved  themselves  into 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means ;  but  the 
battle  was  not  yet  over  between  them. 

Meantime,  Joanna,  after  long  and  impa- 
tirat  watching,  had  at  last  the  satisfacUon 
of  seeing  Basil  Redmond  depart.  The  mo- 
ment be  was  gone,  she  waylaid  Miss  Basil. 

"'Mela!  'Melat"  she  cried,  "I  am  in- 
vited to  the  charade-party  I  There  u  an  op- 
portunity, you  see,  for  the  while  organdie  I 
I  surely  have  the  best  aunt  in  the  worid. 
What  thould  I  have  done  without  that  hat 
yesterday — and  the  scarf  too — I'm  sure  I 
don't  know.  And  now,  here  is  this  dresa, 
the  twryiAtn^/  If  I  could  onlynanage  to 
hare  it  properly  made  I "  (This  with  a  pro- 
found sigh.) 

"Certainly,  Joanna,"  said  Kiss  Basil, 
gravely.  "  If  yon  go  into  socirty  at  all,  yon 
should  go  well  attired.  It  m  fortunate  that 
Mlas  Hawkesby  gave  you  the  dress ;  but  I 
trust  you  will  not  place  your  hopes  of  hap- 
piness in  vanities  like  these ;  otherwise  I 
should  think  prosperity  not  to  be  dedred  for 
you  until  yon  should  hare  learned  to  rule 
your  spirit." 

"  0  'Mela,  what  has  ruling  my  spirit  to  do 
with  making  my  dress?  As  to  my  hopes  of 
happiness,  they  all  depend  upon  my  having 
my  dress  made  like  Anita's  silver -striped 
tissue." 

"  0  Joanna,  impossible  1 "  cried  Miss  Ba- 
sil, aghast  "  Only  consider,  child,  that  dress 
of  Anita's  is  so  elaborate  I  I'll  take  the  work 
In  band  myself.   Simplicity  of  aUire— " 

"  'Mela,  I  hate  simplicity  of  attire  t  And 
I  do  admire  elaborate  (biogs.  Such  ruffles  I 
Such  pufbl  Ah,  Ibla,  If  yon  woold  but 
help  about  tfte  flounces,  Anita  wonld  show 
me  how." 

"Anita  is  eertainly  verj  Und  to  you. 


child ;  kinder  than  I  bad  supposed  she  would 
be.   Anne  Amelia  Griswold,  now — " 

"  0  'Mela,  if  you  love  me,  don't  name 
Anne  Amelia  in  connection  with  my  dress  I 
She  would  be  tbe  ruin  of  It  Her  gores  do 
dip  into  snch  dreadful  horns.  Pamela,  I 
don't  wish  to  hurt  your  feelinga,  but  really 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  set  of 
your  dresses  and  Anita's." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  child,"  said 
Miss  Basil,  with  a  strange  flutter.  "  I  think 
of  sending  my  new  blaok  ohaUls  to  be  made 
in  Westport" 

Joanna  stood  for  a  second  or  two  agape 
with  astonishment 

"  Yes ;  I  think— I  think— it  would  be  well 
to  do  so— that  is,  if  you  can  afford  it,"  she 
stammered. 

"  Of  course  I  can  afford  it,"  siud  Hiss 
Basil,  sharply.  "  Joanna,  did  yon  ever  know 
ms  to  do  any  thing  extravagant  Y  " 

"Xo,  'Mela,"  replied  Joanna,  penltendy. 

"  I  hare  always  conridered  money  a  grave 
raspondbility,"  pursued  Hiss  Basil,  in  a  tone- 
of  injured  innocraee ;  **  1  trust  I  always  shall 
do  so,  in  whatever  station  of  life  it  shall 
please  Ood  to  place  me." 

"  Yes,  'Mela,"  said  Joanna,  with  shnplici- 
ty.   "  Of  course  you  will." 

*'  I  should  never  be  tempted  to  spend  my 
all  00  a  trumpery  pictare,"  continued  Was 
Basil,  virtuously. 

"Ah,  'Helal"  interrupted  Joanna,  wiUi 
a  sigh. 

"  But  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  my  sense 
of  duty  wonld  never  forsake  me  under  any 
circumstances;  and  I've  always  thought  it 
my  duty  to  encourage  the  industrious  poor. 
If  I  send  my  dress  to  Westport,  Anne  Ame- 
lia's feelings  might  be  hurt,"  concluded  she, 
regretfully. 

"  But  X  shouldn't  mind  her  feelings  half 
so  mneh  as  a  good  style  of  cut,"  said  Joan- 
na, m^rammatically,  but  very  decidedly,  be- 
ing, like  most  very  young  people,  quite  cal- 
lous where  she  was  not  ardent. 

'*She  has  just  bought  a  new  maofaine, 
too,"  continued  Hiss  Basil,  dolefiilly.  "The 
thought  of  sending  my  dress  to  Wes^mrt  did 
not  originate  with  me—" 

But  here  a  knoek  at  the  door,  loud  and 
impwative,  put  a  stop  to  tbedlscnssioo. 

"  And  so  you  are  lusted  to  the  charade- 
party,  Miss  Joanna  ?  "  said  Wss  Hawkesby, 
upon  being  adndtted.  She  looked  formidable 
and  aggressive,  for  she  had  not  got  the  better 
of  Anita,  as  she  had  hoped  to  do,  and  she 
had  been  kept  knocking  at  the  door  longer 
than  she  liked.  The  sight  of  her  made  poor 
Joanna  quake  in  antidpatlon  of  some  insnr> 
mountable  obstacle  to  her  pleasure. 

"  I've  been  invited,"  stammered  she,  dej^ 
recatingly. 

"/  don't  know  what  Mrs.  Carl  Tomklns 
could  have  been  thinking  of,"  said  Hiss 
Hawkesby,  terrifically  —  and  poor  Joanna's 
heart  stood  still — "  not  to  Invite  you  at  first; 
you  are  as  much  my  niece  as  Anita  is,  and  It 
is  my  pleasure  that  you  should  go." 

"  0  aunt  t "  said  Joanna,  looking  up  with 
a  grateful  expression  that  charmed  Hiss 
Hawkesby,  who,  with  all  her  worldllnees, 
possessed  more  heart  than  the  world  waa 
disposed  to  ^re  her  credit  for.   "loan  wear 
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my  beautiful  white  organdie  you  giire  me," 
added  Joanna,  ttic  soft  color  risiog  in  her 
cheeks. 

As  a  winding-sheet,  I  suppose  ?  **  said 
old  Hiss  Havkesbr,  with  grim  huDKHr. 

"  If  Joanna  would  oontent  herself  with 
simide  BtUre—"  began  Hiss  BauL 

"  Ah,  no.  *]£ela,**  interrupted  Joanna,  with 
a  groan. 

"  Ton  surely  would  not  be  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  make  such  a  dress 
yourself  f*  said  IDss  Hawkesby,  turning  to 
Kiss  Basil  with  a  bellicose  air.  *'  Why,  }fou 
do  not  ondcrstand  dress  !  Now,  I  mean  no 
offense,  U iss  Basil ;  I  have  a  great  esteem 
for  you.  Ton  hare  trained  up  this  child  ad- 
mirably; she  ia  a  good  child,  quiet,  unselfish, 
and  attentive,  mid,  despite  a  fe^  inevitable 
gafteheriet,  very  well  bred.  I  am  aware  that 
she  owes  all  this  to  you ;  but  I  would  like  to 
have  her  owe  Bomething  to  me.  Positively, 
I  can't  hare  you  botching  that  dress,  Miss 
Basil.  It  must  go  to  Lehnin's.  I'll  write  a 
D0t&  I  suppose  that  airy  piece  of  a  servant 
you  call  Candace  can  take  it  ?  Lebrun  must 
send  some  one  immediately  to  fit  the  dress; 
and  we  will  go  into  town,  before  the  affair 
comes  off,  to  select  any  little  extras  that  may 
be  needed.   I  believe  in  dress,  myself." 

*'  0 — ^Ii  t "  said  Joanna ;  she  could  say  no 
more  than  this ;  bat  Hiss  Hawkesby  seemed 
content  therewith,  for  she  smiled  and  nodded, 
as  she  withdrew  to  write  her  note. 

Kiss  Basil,  feeling  that  a  grave  ori^s  had 
eome,  rose  and  \oiA  her  hands  on  Joanna'a 
ahoolders,  saying,  with  portntons  solemnity : 

*<  Ky  child,  I  hope  you  will  not  let  this 
corrupt  yonr  heart  t " 

"Cbrrupf — — htartV*  repeated  Joanna, 
with  slow  emphasis.  "  No ;  I  don't  think  it 
can  cormpt  my  lieart.** 

When  Joanna  went  np-stairs  to  tell  the 
good  tidings  to  Anita,  she  was  shocked  to 
see  that  her  sister  had  been  crying. 

"  Anita  1  Anita  I "  she  entreated  ;  "  what 
is  the  mutter?  Are  you  ill?  It  was  that 
walk  in  the  sun.  Let  me  get  you  some- 
thing." It  was  odd  to  see  how  Joanna  un- 
cunsciouslr  oopied  Hiss  Basil. 

"  No,  Joanna,  I  am  not  ill ;  and  I  ant  not 
crying.  You  never  saw  me  shed  a  tear  in 
your  life ;  it  was  an  opticul  illusion,  remember," 

"  Whatever  you  please,  Anita,"  said  Jo- 
anna, bewildered  ;  "  but  something  »i  the 
matter  I "  Whereupon  Anita  put  her  arms 
around  her,  and  began  to  cry  afresh,  '*Ib 
it  because  Mr.  Hendall  is  gone  away  ?  "  said 
this  simple  Joanna.  "  Anita,  I  am  very,  very 
son?  ;  but  you  know  he  will  come  back  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  whether  he  will  come  back 
in  my  day,"  said  Anila,  the  unacooantable, 
beginning  to  laoglu  "  But  is  that  any  thing 
to  cry  for,  do  you  tliink?  Hr.  Hendall  is 
very  olerer ;  he  will  do  very  well,  if  his  annt 
doesn't  spoil  a  good  civil-engineer  by  inter- 
fering to  make  an  indiflbrant  planter.  That's 
none  of  my  wisdom,  understand;  but  it's 
what  Fve  heard  people  of  judgment  aay.  I 
like  him  welt  enough ;  but  he's  not  the  kind 
of  poor  young  man,  you  see,  that  I  cooM 
cry  for," 

"0  Anita  t  then  you  are  going  to  marry 
that  bald  old  gentleman?"  cried  Joanna,  in 
B  tone  of  awe. 


"My  aunt  says  I  mwi,"  replied  Anita. 
"Listen,  Jodunn" — and  then  Anita  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  Miss  Hawkesby's 
views  and  circumstances — her  desire  to  in- 
troduce Joanua  to  her  world,  her  inability 
to  mdnt^n  two  young  ladies  in  society,  and 
her  anxiety  to  see  Anita  snltably  married, 
that  she  might  take  Joanna  under  her  wings. 

"And  you  don't  wish  to  marry  himl" 
cried  Joanna.  "It  shall  never,  never  h«t 
Let  me  see  my  annt ;  I  can  make  her  under- 
stand.  I  will  go  to  her  this  moment — " 

"  Tott  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind  1 "  said 
Anita,  pasUng  her  into  a  chair.  "  Ton  have 
heard  Aunt  Hawkesby's  aide  of  the  story ; 
now  hear  mine.  Bid  I  not  tell  you  that  I 
could  not  be  sure  I  would  sacrifice  myself  for 
yon?  " 

"  And  you  never,  never  shall  I  "  cried  Jo- 
annn,  vehemently. 

"  Not  in  this  instance,  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble," said  Anita,  with  decision.  *'  And  I  will 
tell  you  why,  Joanna."  But  Anita  paused  a 
long  time,  holding  her  hands  olaaped  tight 
against  her  heart.  She  did  not  I>elieve  that 
it  was  wise  to  have  confidantes ;  she  knew 
that  it  was  weak ;  sbe  said,  now,  that  she 
ought  to  be  strong  in  her  own  strength  and 
decide  for  herself;  but  she  felt  that  there 
was  no  strength  In  her ;  and  so  she  would 
tell  this  child  her  story.  "Joanna,"  said 
sbe,  at  last,  "  you  are  in  many  things  but  a 
child,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  world, 
you  have  no  experiettoe  of  life,  but  you  are 
wise,  beeaose  yonr  heart  Is  pore.  Tell  me 
what  I  mast  do."  Then  Anita  told  her  story, 
which  Joanna  heard  tronbiing  from  bead  to 
foot.  But  indignation  against  her  aunt,  sym- 
pathy for  Anita,  were  not  the  only  feelings 
that  possessed  her,  nor  the  strongest.  When 
Anita  had  made  an  and  and  asked,  **  Mow, 
Joanna,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  say  to  Basil 
Redmond  in  his  poverty?*'  Joanna  cried 
out,  passionately : 

"  It  ie  mean  of  him !  It  is  mean  of  him, 
to  come  and  take  away  Pamela  first,  and 
then  take  away  you  too  I  And  Pamela  won't 
like  it  either,  you'll  see  1 " 

Anita  laughed, 

"  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  the  bald  old 
gentleman,  I  am  to  suppose?" 

"  No,  no,  Anita,"  said  Joanna,  beginning 
to  cry.   "  I — I — don't  know — " 

"  You  see,"  said  Anita,  gravely,  "  I  owe  a 
great  deal  to  my  auut — I  ought  to  please  her. 
If  I  marry  this  man  with  money,  I  should 
please  her;  she  would  feel  repaid  for  all  sbe 
has  done  for  me ;  and  then,  not  only  would 
she  be  able  to  do  as  mnch  for  you,  but  I  too 
could  do  so  much  for  you.  This  marriage 
of  mine  would  be  a  great  advantage  for 
you," 

"Tou  are  not  going  to  marry  him,  are 
yon,  Anita  r" 

**  On  the  other  hand,"  oontinned  AniU, 
"  if— if  I  ran  away  wi^  Basil  Redmond,  for 
instance—" 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't,  Anita  1  Think  of  Annt 
Hawkesby.   Think  of  l^mela." 

"And  think  of  myself!"  cried  Anita. 
"  Now,  I  mi^kt  be  happy  with  him." 

"  0  Anita  t  whatever  will  mike  you  hap- 
fi  v,  let  that  be  I  I  cannot  see  you  unhappy  ; 
It  would  break  my  heart." 


"  Then  think  of  my  annt— low  nngialelnt 

to  her  I" 

"  Yes,  Anila ;  and  she  is  so  kind  to  bolb 
of  US,   Let  us  consider  Aunt  Hawkeaby." 

"  But  money  can  never  make  happineag, 
Joanna.  Think  of  me,  going  altont,  a  gilded 
misery  I" 

Then  Joanna  began  to  wring  her  bmdt- 
in  sore  (UstresB. 

"  0  Anita  I  leave  them  both  alone,  leave 
them  both  alone.   Cannot  I  sulHce  yon  ?" 

*'  Poor  little  martyr  to  <  a  divided  dat*,"* 
said  Anita,  soothingly,  "  I  don't  know  tint 
yon  can  '  suffice  me  ;  '  I  wouldn't  like  to  ut, 
positively,  that  you  could,  for  your  day,  loo, 
will  come;  but  this  I  know,  you  shall  be  al- 
ways dear  to  me.  Whatever  I  may  do,  wbil- 
ever  step  I  may  take,  we  will  always  be  the 
same  to  each  other.  Shall  we  not,  Jmd- 
na?" 

"  Anita,  what  are  you  going  to  do*  Let 
me  speak  to  Aunt  Hawkesby  ?  " 

"No,  Joanna,  no;  decidedly  not,"  sud 
Anita,  frowning.  "Forget  what  I've  been 
talking  about,  if  you  can.  Lei  us  talk  iAm\ 
your  dress;  is  it  not  to  be  made  at  Le- 
bmn's  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Joanna  said,  with  a  sby  nntle; 
"  Aunt  Hawke8by  iasokindtome;batareD'l 
you  happy,  Anita — are  yon  not  gidif  t«  be 

happy  ? " 

"Yes,"  replied  Anita,  laughing;  "eei- 
Ulnly  I  am." 

BASIL'S  FAITH. 

A  BTOBY  IN  THBBB  CHAFTBKB. 
BT  THK  AUTHOB  OF  "mTED  THrir." 

(From  Advanee-Sheett^ 
CHAPTER  m. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  instincts  of  lifees- 
dure  longer  than  the  emotions  ;  the  feeling*- 
are  fluctuating,  but  the  mioutiss  of  every- 
day existence  stand  firm  like  little  roei[i 
Sorrow  atid  joy,  love  and  hate,  transforiD  oar 
inward  being;  but  the  great  landtntrkiof 
life,  particularly  of  English  family-life- 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and  the  customs  whidt 
i  envelop  them — ire  invariable.  The  nu'* 
soul  is  greatly  altered  for  ttetter  or  vone; 
but  the  automatic  action  of  putting  te  fe 
pair  of  boots  in  a  (pven  time,  in  a  given  Is- 
oality,  stands  as  a  certificate  of  identity. 

One  year,  its  completion  being  the  Istof 
September,  18V4,  had  altered  every  thing  it 
Broadmere  Villa  except  ite  customs.  Hie 
woman  who  bad  been  suspected  and  ponied, 
ruled  supreme  over  all  its  inmates;  she  bid 
won  her  sceptre  through  a  iriolent  revnisioo 
of  feeling  in  her  tkvor,  and  she  had  retaioed 
bar  sceptre  and  consolidated  her  enpiR 
through  her  gentleness,  and  sweetness,  ssd 
loving  self-denial,  and  that  good  fletiM  i^id 
springs  from  a  good  heart.  Portber  tba 
this,  her  conduct  outside  this  household  of 
love  had  added  greatly  to  her  teputalinn; 
she  had  devotedly  nursed  the  Iiusband  wbe 
had  so  cruelly  maligned  ber  chanetsr, 
through  a  painful  iOness,  ending  in  deatt, 
which  mercifully  closed  a  worthless  If^ 
People  said  that  death  was  a  good  tbt^  for 
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Tom  MIllHirD,  Indeed  the  Ter;  beat  thing  that 
«ould  possiblj  have  happened  to  bim ;  and  a 
good  thing,  to  boot,  that  hiB  wife  shoold  be 
free  heneefortb  from  suoh  a  faasband. 

Bat  Clara  Hilburo  did  not  de^re  to  be 
free ;  freedom  was  a  terrible  burden  on  ber 
soul.  She  shed  many  bitter  tears  at  her 
bDsband's  death ;  people  marveled  much, 
bat  misanderBtood  vhoUy.  Clara  Milburn 
knew  too  well  nbat  her  freedom  meant ;  ehe 
knew,  though  Basil  Bradley  had  never  ut- 
tered one  word,  or  given  one  faintest  sign  of 
feeling,  that  he  loved  and  worshiped  ber ; 
she  knew  that  a  heart  of  gold  lay  hidden  un- 
der a  phlegmatic,  matter-of-fact,  every-day 
basinesa  existence ;  she  knew  that  in  course 
of  time  he  would  assuredly  make  her  an  of- 
fer. Oh  I  that  kiss,  which  in  ber  madness 
she  had  rightly  called  a  kiss  of  shame  and 
d^radatioal  Oht  that  letter,  which  slie 
had  written  in  her  agony  and  despair  1  The 
kiss  was  a  canker  for  evermore  on  her  tips ; 
the  letter  was  an  enduring  testimony  of  ber 
shame,  and  it  lay  in  the  bands  of  Captain 
Seton.  Tet  she  bad  not  fallen ;  Basil  bad 
sared  her,  pure  and  spotless,  on  tbat  terrible 
evening  I  Wbat  matter,  then,  kiss  and  let- 
ter, if  Basil  loved  her  so  deeply  T  It  mat- 
tered, because  be  was  true  and  noble;  it 
mattered,  Ulcanse  she  felt  she  was  unworthy 
of  Basil's  chivatroua  love  and  admiration; 
it  mattered,  because  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  her  natare  to  dec^ve,  in  one  iota,  the  man 
she  loved 

The  sense  of  a  larger  charity  had  fallen 
upon  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley.  They  had  in- 
deed, be  it  said  to  their  credit,  never  erred 
with  reepdit  to  the  smaller  charities  of  life 
— snbscription-lists,  to  wit;  nourishing  soup, 
sago,  and  a  stout,  fruity  port.  But  they  did 
bitteriy  repent,  that  through  abject  fear  of 
the  world,  and  not  from  inward  conviction, 
they  had  deserted  such  a  woman  us  Clara 
Miiburn  ;  and  if  not  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
at  least  in  devoted  love  and  tenderness, 
did  they  signify  their  entire  repentance.  As 
for  Martha,  stanch  as  she  had  been  to  her 
own  school  of  th«oI<^y,  she  gave  up  Little 
Bethel,  and  took  to  the  Cbnrcfa  of  England  ; 
and  this  wholly  without  solicitation,  but  sim- 
ply out  of  blind  lore  and  admiration  fpr  Mrs. 
Milbnrn,  whose  rery  footsteps  she  wor- 
shiped. Indeed,  sbe  would  probably  have 
bectHne  a  Mohammedan,  a  Jew,  or  even  a 
Bomanist  —  which  wonhl  have  been  a  far 
mote  diflBcult  aot  of  apostaay-^ad  Mrs. 
KUbani  belonged  to  either  of  tbose  faiths. 

But  amid  all  this  change  of  oinidon  and 
feriing,  the  breakfiist-table  stood  as  firm  as  a 
rook  on  this  1st  day  of  September,  1874. 
The  silver  tea-kettle  hissed  and  bubbled  as, 
by  stroke  of  the  clock,  Mr.  Bradley  poured 
the  boiling-water  on  the  tea ;  the  man-ser- 
Tant,  by  long-enduring  custom,  extinguished 
the  spirit-lamp  and  left  the  room,  returning 
in  due  course,  by  the  law  of  the  same  cus- 
tom, with  hot  toast,  kidneys,  and  the  other 
addenda  of  an  exeellent  breakfast-table;  as 
between  Hr.  Bradley  and  the  man-servant, 
the  breakfast-table  had  become  an  absolute 
solemnity  through  prescriptive  custom.  If 
customs  endure  longer  than  feelings,  the  loss 
of  eostoms  is  in  most  oases  more  painful 
than  the  loss  of  Individnals :  the  man-ser- 


vant loved  and  respected  his  master ;  but  if 
Mr.  Bradley  had  died,  the  recolleeUon  of 
tbat  tea-kettle,  with  a  toast -rack  in  se- 
quence, would  have  been  the  jmrnorbOs  con- 
secmted  to  bis  memory  In  that  man-servant's 
faithful  heart. 

As  of  yore,  the  gnn-ease  had  been  placed 
on  the  small  library-table;  and,  after  making 
tea,  Mr.  Bradley  fiew  to  that  much-loved  ob- 
ject. He  took  out  the  barrel  and  fidgeted 
with  it  in  the  most  loving  manner ;  polishing 
the  outride  tenderly  with  bis  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief,  viewing  the  inside  telescopi- 
cally,  and  reveling  in  the  inward  sheen  of  the 
bright,  spotless  steeL  On  this  1st  of  Sep- 
tember Mr.  Bradley  was  gleeful  and  not  de- 
sponding :  once  more  he  was  to  crouch 
among  the  delightful  turnips,  and  behold  his 
much-loved  birds.  And  yet,  withal,  his  glee 
was  clouded  with  a  sense  of  wrong — a  chill, 
as  it  were,  in  the  ruby  of  '84.  Mrs.  Bradley 
frowned  upon  the  expediUon,  although  Basil 
bad  trained  the  eob  to  stand  as  firm  as  a 
four-post  bed  under  fire;  but  undoubtedly 
the  solieitnde  of  women  is  one  of  the  sorest 
afHictitms  of  mankind. 

**  Where  tite  deuce  wu  Basil  r  By  Jove, 
they  ought  to  be  starting ! " 

Martha  entered  with  Basil's  bag,  and 
placed  it  by  the  aide  of  the  gun-ease.  She 
had  done  exactly  the  same  thing  for  years. 

"Where's  Mr.  BasU.  Martha  P  we  shall  be 
Ute." 

"  Master  BasU  ts  talking  to  mtesus  In  her 
dressing-room,"  rejoined  Ihrtha;  and  time, 
which  had  altered  so  many  things,  had  failed 
to  alter  "Master  "  Basil  into  "  Mister." 

The  fear  of  being  late  caused  Mr.  Bradley 
to  be  irritable  and  fidgety;  but  Martha,  en- 
tirely siding  with  her  mistress,  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  her  master's  love  of  sport ;  phe 
was  possessed,  moreover,  by  nn  interest  of 
her  own — an  interest  of  absorbing  moment. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  she  said,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  "  Mrs.  Hilbum  has  just  made  this 
for  me ;  "  and  she  held  up  a  white  worsted 
cloud  for  Mr.  Bradley's  inspection. 

"  For  you,  Martha  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Brad- 
ley,  greatly  bored. 

"Forthe rheumatics, sir;  sbe'salways  do- 
ing something  Und  by  me.  I  think  she  does 
it  because  I  was  so  unkind  to  her;  she's  the 
best  and  kindest  wnnan  that  ever  lived." 

"  I  never  said  she  wasn't,  Martha,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Bradley,  peevishly. 

"Please,  sir,  I  never  can  help  speaking 
my  mind  when  anybody  mentions  her  name." 

"I didn't  mentioi  her  name,  Marthi.  I 
never  do  mention  her  name  on  principle,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Bradley. 

But  the  flood-gates  of  Martha's  admira- 
tion were  not  to  be  closed. 

"She  foigave  me  all  my  wicked  words, 
sweet  dear ;  and  she's  taught  me  to  be  merci- 
ful and  humble-minded,  instead  of  being  fro- 
ward  and  stiff-necked.  I  don't  mean  the 
rheumatics,  sir.  She's  an  angel,  if  ever  a 
woman  was  an  angel." 

"Experience  answers  the  query  in  the 
negative,"  replied  Mr.  Bradley,  with  an  In- 
ward chuckle,  "  so  the  assertion  fulls.  Go 
and  find  Mr.  Basil  directly." 

Martha  obeyed,  leaving  the  room  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  ThisexhiUtion  of  IDtrtba^ 


feelings  portended  the  advent  of  some  great 
event,  whereof  Mr.  Bradley  was  in  utter  ig- 
norance. 

*<  Dear,  dear  I "  he  excl^med,  with  some 
irritation,  "what  a  comfortable  place  this 
world  might  be  if  it  waui't  for  the  good  peo- 
ple in  it !  Goodness  is  so  infernally  aggres- 
sive. Just  leave  evil  alone,  and  it  won't 
scratch  ;  but  goodness  is  forever  showing  its 
claws.  Clara  Milburn's  goodness  has  become 
a  perfect  nuisance.  My  wife,  Martha,  all  the 
maids,  worship  her.  Hang  me  if  the-adniira- 
tion  of  womeu  isn't  more  virulent  than  their 
antipathies  !  Why  don't  Basil  come  1  Egad, 
if  keenness  for  sport  goes  for  any  thing,  I'm 
a  younger  man  than  my  own  son  I " 

At  last  Basil  and  Mrs.  Bradley  entered 
the  breakfast  -  room  ;  but,  lackaday  I  this 
was  not  the  joy  of  a  sportsman  on  the  Ist  of 
September.  Baul  seemed  strangely  nervous 
and  distracted. 

"  Come,  my  boy,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bradley, 
with  impatience,  **  get  ahead  with  your  break, 
fast;  here,  this  pie's  the  stuff  for  stndgbt 
shooting— ballast  for  the  mind." 

Mr.  Bradley  helped  bis  son  libemlly ;  but, 
plague  upon  it,  it  was  too  hard  that  Mrs. 
Bradley  should  throw  cold  water  upon  his 
happiness  by  her  unaynlpatheUc  manner  1 

"  Hang  it,  Maria,  it's  no  use,  your  looking 
so  glum.  I  nuan  to  go.  The  cob  was  sent 
over  last  night ;  and  I  won't  be  stopped,  that's 
flatl" 

*'  You  won't  be  stopped  by  me,"  replied 
Mrs.  Bradley;  "I  know  tbat  well  enough. 
When  men  are  bent  on  doing  foolish  things, 
it's  no  use  for  women  to  speak." 

"  But  they  do  speak  all  the  same,"  retort- 
ed Mr.  Bradley.— "  Hang  It,  Basil  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  dismay ;  "  don't  sit  up  eating 
dry  toast  1  You  won't  make  jour  double 
shots  on  that  sort  of  diet." 

"  All  right,  father,"  replied  Basil,  makbg 
an  attempt  on  the  pie. 

"It's  not  all  right,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, ruefully. 

"  How  you  do  keep  on  bothering  I  "  inter- 
posed Mrs.  Bradley.  "  Let  Basil  cat  what  be 
likes,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  Bless  me  t  "  retorted  Mr.  Bradley, 
"  you're  always  wanting  to  stuff  the  things 
down  the  boy's  throat.  Perhaps  it's  that  in- 
fernal m<mey-market  that  worries.  I'll  read 
the  money-article  to  yon,  Basil,  while  you 
eat ;  a  quiet  mind's  the  iMSt  trencher-man ; " 
and  Mr.  Bradley  took  up  the  TVnua. 

**  Dear  me  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bradley. 
"Basil  don't  want  to  be  bothered  about 
money-articles." 

"  If  he  don't  make  a  good  breakfast,  his 
shooting's  done  for,"  expostulated  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. "  I  know  what  sport  is ;  nothmg  like  it 
for  making  a  man's  heart  beat,  and  eenduig 
his  pulse  to  the  deuce." 

"^''otbing,  father}"  r^oioed  Basil,  with 
a  significant  smile  at  Mrs.  Bradley. 

"  Ko,  my  boy,"  replied  Mr.  Bradley,  se- 
riously. "  I've  lived  to  my  time  of  life — and 
I'm  not  a  young  man,  remember — and  I  re- 
peat, there's  nothing  like  sport." 

"  Well,  really,"  observed  Mrs.  Bradloy, 
'*  I  believe  men  are  sometimes  in  love." 

"  That's  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,"  r<^Ined 
Mr.  Bradley;  "  but,  from  what  I  /<W  at  tUt 
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moment  &boat  sport,  and  what  Z  rematibar 
aboat  lore,  I  maintain  that  sport  ia  the  worst 
thiDg  in  the  world  to  set  u  man's  heart  beat- 
ing; but  mind  you,  Basil,  whether  it's  sport 
or  lore,  there's  one  maxim,  eat  a  good  break- 
fast, or  youMl  miss  bird  or  woman — it  don't 
matter  which — by  Jove  you  will  I" 

"Well,  father,  I'll  do  my  best  with  the 
breakfast,"  answered  Basil,  with  erery  desire 
to  humor  his  father. 

"  Good  boy !  at  it  like  a  true  sportsman — 
a  slice  of  that  ham  1 "  and  Mr.  Bradley  seiied 
the  oarring-knire  with  zealous  purpose. 

Alas  for  Basil's  breiikfaBt  [  Martha  passed 
the  window,  and,  unperceived  by  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, gave  a  signlfioant  nod  to  her  mistress. 

"  Here's  Martha,  Basil,"  whispered  Ifrs. 
Bradley  to  her  son. 

Basil  started  np,  and  hurried  into  the 
garden. 

"What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  now?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Bradley,  utterly  perplexed. 

"Dear  me,  can't  you  understand?"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Bradley,  with  a  proToUng  smile 
of  superiority. 

"  No,  I  can't,"  retorted  Mr.  Bradley,  dog- 
gedly. 

"  Il'a  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Bradley. 

"  But  I  don't  see  the  pikeatafT." 

"  Once  for  oil,  then — Basil's  in  love!" 

"Is  het"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bradley,  with 
intense  surprise. 

"  Is  he  ?  "  echoed  Mrs.  Bradley,  in  that 
peculiar  tone  of  long-suffering  contempt  nlth 
which  women,  and  especially  wives,  address 
the  stupidity  of  men,  and  husbands.  "  Once 
for  all,  he  is  !" 

"  Not  Clara  Milbum,  surely  f  "  inquired 
Mr.  Bradley,  grofdng  aboat  in  the  darkness 
of  his  mind. 

"  Desperately,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Bradley. 
"  Why,  dear  me,  what  hare  yon  been  doing 
with  yonr  eyes  all  this  time  t  " 

"Eyesl"  retorted  Mr.  Bradley,  greatly 
nettled  by  his  wife's  manner.  *■  Why,  for  any 
thing  I  conld  see,  she's  been  as  cold  and  in- 
different toward  him  as  he's  been  cold  and  in. 
diflbrent  toward  faer." 

"  Bless  the  man  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley, almost  bursting  with  the  force  of  Inefik- 
ble  contempt.   "  That's  lore  I " 

"  Then  it  shows  how  much  I  must  hare 
forgotten,"  replied  Mr.  Bradley,  with  a  dawn- 
ing sense  of  humility. 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  continned  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley, with  increased  tone  of  superiority,  "  that 
Clara  Milburn  is  the  sort  of  woman  to  court 
a  man?  Besides,  her  band  has  only  been 
free  these  eight  months.  Decency,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, if  yeu  please." 

"But  Basil,"  interposed  Mr.  Bradley, 
"  why  the  deuce  should  he  show  so  mnoh  In- 
difference  t " 

"  Diffidence,  not  indifference,"  replied 
Ura.  Bradley,  with  condescending  pity.  "  Is 
Basil  the  sort  of  young  man  to  press  his  suit 
at  such  a  period  f  " 

"  Then  why  does  he  ?  "  inquired  H r. 
Bradley,  with  increased  perplexity. 

"Bless  me,  Mr.  Bradley,  you'll  forget 
yonr  alphabet  next  I "  Mrs.  Bradley  abso- 
latdy  reveled  in  Jier  sense  of  superiority. 
**I  declare  I  mnst  expWn  erery  thing. 


Hasn't  Mark  Seton  returned  most  unex- 
pectedly from  India?  Hasn't  Mark  Seton 
been  heard  to  boast  that  he's  as  good  as  en- 
gaged to  Clara  ?  " 

"  Has  be  f  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bradley,  with 
indignation.  "  Impertinent  dog  1  that  fellow 
marry  our  Clara?  No;  hang  him!  Why, 
old  Seton  is  deucedly  angry  about  his  com- 
ing home.  There's  a  screw  loose  in  money 
matters.  Old  Seton  has  been  consulting  Ba- 
sil ;  something  queer,  I'm  afraid,  though  Ba- 
sil's lips  are  closed." 

"  One  thing  is  quite  evident,"  observed 
Mrs.  Bradley  ;  "  Seton  came  home  as  soon  as 
he  heard  that  Clara  had  been  left  that  for- 
tune. Ton  know  he's  seen  her  frequently, 
and  he's  written  to  her  as  welt.  Martha 
hears  that  he  has  positively  made  a  special 
appointment  to  see  her  tfais  morning.  Tve 
told  Basil,  if  he  lores  Clara,  that  he  ooght  to 
speak  ont  at  once ;  it's  a  duty  he  owes  to 
himself  and  to  her.  Poor  boy,  he's  so  dread- 
fully nervous  I  and  just  to  Uiink  I  couldn't 
stop  you  from  worrying  him  at  breakfasL 
Martha  was  to  tell  as  as  soon  as  Clara  re- 
turned from  her  morning  walk  with  MabeL 
Tou'll  like  Clara  to  be  Basil's  wife?"  added 
Mrs.  Bradley,  after  a  pause. 

"That  I  should!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, with  enthusiasm;  "  the  very  wife  for  Ba- 
sil.  But  will  she  accept  him  ?  " 

*'  Not  a  doubt,  if  I  can  read  a  woman's 
heart." 

"  And  you  won't  mind  losing  your  son?  " 

"Not  to  such  a  woman  as  Clara.  Be- 
sides, they  won't  live  far  off,"  replied  Mrs. 
Bradley,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Do  you 
know,  I  was  thinking  of  that  bouse  of  the 
Wilsons,  at  Teddington.  Such  a  lovely  gar- 
den I  such  a  beautiful  drawing-room  I  such  a 
sweet  boudoir  for  Clara  I " 

Mrs.  Bradley  was  delighted  with  the 
bright  vision  of  wedded  happiness  which 
quickly  rose  before  her  eyes.  As  for  Mr. 
Bradley,  Nature  had  not  intended  him  to 
soar  amid  the  empyrean  of  lore.  She  had 
denied  him  those  pinions  of  the  soul  and 
other  needflil  appliances,  but  In  matters  con- 
crete  she  had  endowed  him  libnally ;  in  mat- 
ters of  hoose  property  and  house  value  she 
had  rendered  him  preSminently  great,  and, 
indeed,  oracular,  which  was  a  clear  proof  of 
his  greatness. 

He  hummed  and  hawed  with  cautious  de- 
liberation. 

"Good,  substantial  -  looking  house,  no 
doubt,  but  how  about  the  drains?" 

Mrs.  Bradley  was  silent. 

"  How  about  the  drains?  "  he  repeated, 
solemnly. 

Mrs.  Bradley  was  vanquished. 

"  She'll  make  him  a  good  wife,  I  know 
she  will;"  and  Mrs.  Bradley  burst  into 
tears. 

But  Hr.  Bradley  had  regained  Us  saprem- 
aoy. 

"  Before  everything  else,"  he  added,  with 
increased  solemnity,  "we  must  think  about 
the  dnhis." 

Alas  I  as  well  for  the  empyrean  as  the 
concrete  I  the  fabrics  respeetirely  of  Hr.  and 
Mrs.  Bradley's  craation  were  destined  to  be 
rodely  destroyed.  Glara  Milbarn  had  re- 
fused Basil's  offer. 


B:isil  entered  the  room  with  a  iimriah 
flush  deep  set  in  his  cheeks. 

"Come  on,  father,  let's  go;"  and  viih 
trembling  hands  he  took  up  the  gun. 

"  But,  Basil — "  inquired  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Bradley,  with  almost  breathless  anxietr. 

"  Refused ! "  answered  Basil 

"  Refused  I  "  echoed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley, in  blank  amazement. 

"There's  an  end  of  it  1"  cxclaimedBl- 
sil,  in  agitated  roice ;  and  be  replaced  tb» 
barrel  in  the  case. 

'<But,  Basil—"  expostulated  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley. 

"  I  can't  talk  about  it,  mother.  Com, 
let's  be  off;  it's  very  late." 

"  You  won't  go  now,  my  boy,  wjll  yoo!" 
inquired  Mr.  Bradley,  with  some  tstoDidi- 
ment. 

"  Not  go  ?  of  course  I  shall !  it's  no  me 
making  a  fuss  about  these  thin^" 

"  Let  me  speak  to  her,  Baal,"  said  Vrs. 
Bradley,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"No,  no,  mother — " 

"  Let  your  mother  to  her,  Btgit," 

reiterated  Mr.  Bradley.  "  You  wooldn't  eat 
your  breakfast  I  said  yon'd  miss  your  bird," 
he  added,  mournfully. 

"  It's  no  use,  mother,"  replied  Basil,  de- 
oisirely.  "Do  you  think  I'd  h»vc lost  her 
for  want  of  words?"  He  wished  to  be  i 
stoic ;  be  wished  to  endure  his  agony  in  si- 
lence ;  he  wished  to  hide  it  from  every  living 
soul ;  but  his  feelings  forced  him  to  speak ; 
he  pushed  the  gun-case  from  him  and  threw 
himself  into  a  chair.  "  It's  what  I've  alwji 
felt,"  he  murmured ;  "  she's  too  good  (or 
me,  a  thousand  times  too  good.  «['ve  sees  a 
change  in  her  conduct  ever  since  that  fortune 
was  left  her.  Money  wouldn't  alter  her  cbir- 
acter.  There's  something— I  can't  make  it 
out.  I  shouldn't  mind  if  she  were  going  to 
marry  some  man  really  worthy  of  her;  bat. 
bang  it,  if  she  throws  herself  away  on  that 
fellow  Seton,  it's  deuced  hard  to  bear.  I 
mustn't  make  an  ass  of  myself,"  he  »dM 
striving  to  crush  down  his  feelings, 

"  J)oeB  she  refer  to  Seton  ?  "  inquired  K& 
Bradley. 

"  No,  no ;  it's  what  he's  said  to  me,"  » 
plied  Bull ;  "  that  he  has  a  claim  upon  ber 
hand." 

"  It  can't  be  the  old  engagwnent,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Bradley. 

"  I  can't  tell,"  answered  Basil;  in  punfid 
perplexity ;  and  then  he  started  ap  in  ibe 
utmost  agitation.  "  By  Heaven,  she  mut 
not  marry  Captain  Seton  !  I  was  never  plaeed 
in  such  a  painful  position  in  my  whole  lift; 
my  lips  are  tied  and  bound.  Don't  let  btf 
marry  Seton,  mother  1 "  he  exclaimed  «ith 
vehpmencc.  "  If  you  have  any  influence 
over  her,  try  to  stop  that ;  utd  pray  of 
her ;  promise  me." 

"  Trust  me  to  do  my  best,  Basil,"  replied 
Mrs.  Bradley,  with  deep  solicitude. 

"  Don't  say  one  word  about  me,"  he  add- 
ed, clasping  his  mother's  band ;  "  that  af- 
fair's settled  and  done,  ooce  for  all.  She'i 
refused  me,  and  that's  the  end  of  it.  I  shall 
be  all  right  by  the  end  of  the  day;  a  good 
tramp  through  the  tamtps'll  put  any  mto  to 
rights,  m  bet  I  don't  miss  a  bird  after 
luncheon  1— ^rt's  the  thing,  fktber,  afta 
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All.  Come  aloii^  we  shall  be  awfully  late ;  '* 
and,  seiung  the  gun-case,  be  hurried  ofF  into 
4he  garden. 

*'  This  is  a  bad  business !  '*  exclaimed  Mr. 
fndler,  in  desponding  tone. 

"What's  to  be  done  t" 

"  Qo,  bj  all  means;  anything  to  get  Basil 
oat  of  the  way.  I'll  promise  to  set  the  mat- 
ter to  rights,  if  I'm  only  left  alone." 

*'  I  ncTer  felt  so  onhapt^  in  all  my  life," 
•oontinued  Hr.  Bradley,  wiping  his  ^es. 
'*'Hangthel^dsl  It's  no  use  tijfing  to  shoot 
with  a  heavy  heart.  I  shall  stop  at  home.  I 
onght  never  to  haTe  wished  to  go,"  he  added, 
irith  aelf-raproaeh. 

**  Bless  the  man  I "  ezelaimed  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley, greatly  irritated  by  her  husband's  sug- 
gestion. "Don't  make  a  noodle  of  yoorself, 
way." 

"I  can't  help  feeling  for  that  poor  boy;" 
«iid  Mr.  Bradley  wiped  ids  glasses  with  feiv 
wor. 

'*  You're  alire  and  well  at  your  age,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Bradley,  "  and  I  believe  I  refused 
ymr  hand  once  upon  a  time." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  with  mild  sur- 
prise ;  and  then,  after  some  reflection,  he 
added:  "Dear  met  I  recollect  there  was 
something  of  the  sort.  I  suppose,  though, 
one  feels  more  for  one's  children,  for  I  never 
remember  feeling  about  myself  as  I  feel  now 
About  Basil." 

'*  You  declared  you  should  die,  and  a  pack 
of  stuff  1 "  excl^med  Mrs.  Bradley,  in  a  some- 
what iqjured  tone. 

"  Bless  me  1  Is  it  possiUe  ?  "  he  answered, 
in  a  perfectly  nnecmeeroed  manner.  Well, 
ay  dear,  if  you  wish  me  to  go,  of  course." 

"I  wish  to  be  left  alone  wiUi  Clara  nil 
day.  When  you  return  it  will  be  all  right ; 
(bat  I  promise." 

Take  caro  you  keep  your  promise,  Maria. 
Hang  it,  I  never  felt  so  dismal  in  all  my  life.'* 
And,  with  a  heavy  heart,  Mr.  Bradley  followed 
liis  son. 

Mrs.  Bradley  quietly  revolved  the  situation 
in  her  mind.  "Basil  has  made  some  stupid 
muddle,  I'll  be  bound.  Men  ought  never  to 
make  offers,  they  are  too  clumsy  for  such 
delicate  work.  Ten  to  one,  they  manage  to 
frighten  a  woman  out  of  her  wits.  She  don't 
know  whether  she's  saying  '  yea '  or  *  no ; ' 
and  when 'do's'  slipped  out,  through  inad- 
vertence, she  sUaks  to  it  out  of  a  stupid  feel* 
iog  of  self-respect,  though  she's  dyiug  to  say 
•*yes'  all  the  time."  Mrs.  Bradley  enter, 
tained  no  misgivings  as  to  ultimate  victory. 

The  interest  which  Martha  took  in  Basirs 
offer  was  not  one  iota  loss  than  the  interest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bndley.  She  could  not  en- 
dare  the  strain  apon  her  eariodty ;  on  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Bradley,  she  entered  the 
breakfast -room  snddenly,  and  vlthoat  due 
pretext,  and  immediately  burst  into  a  flood 

of  tMUS. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Martha  t "  exol^med 
Mr*.  Bradley,  greatly  astonished. 

*'I  do  love  Master  Basil  so,"  sobbed 
Martha ;  "  it's  very  presuming,  I  know  it  Is, 
bnt  please,  ma'am,  is  it  all  right?" 

"  All  in  good  time,  Martha,"  replied  Mrs. 
Bradley,  in  a  tone  of  reproof. 

"  I  was  afraid  there  was  something  wrong 
by  Master  Basil's  manner  when  be  started." 


"All  in  good  time,  I  repeat,  Martha." 

"  Siie  never  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse 
Master  Basil,"  murmured  Martha ;  and  with 
fresh  tears  and  scant  comfort  site  returned  to 
ponder  over  the  mystery  of  love. 

As  on  the  previous  1st  of  September,  so 
on  this  present  Ist  of  September,  Clara 
Milbum  entered  that  breakfast- room  with 
sad  feelings;  but  their  sonree  was  entirely 
changed.  The  two  women  who  bad  wanted 
to  expel  her  with  ignominy  were  ready  to 
fall  on  their  knees  to  beg  her  to  remain— to 
become  the  wife  of  the  young  man  they  bad 
striven  to  shield  fhnn  her  pernldons  lufln- 
race. 

"  Mrs.  Bradley,  I  want  to  speak  to  yon. 
I  suppose  Basil  has  told  you — "  and  Clara 
burst  into  tears.  "It  is  necessary  for  me  to 
leave  this  house." 

"  I  hope  not,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley, cheerfully. 

"  or  course,  I  cannot  remain  here  now," 
urged  Clara. 

"  We'll  decide  that  presently,  my  dear." 

"  After  having  refused  your  son  ?  " 

"  I  refused  Mr.  Bradley — twice,  I  tliink — 
but  I  am  Mrs,  Bradley,  nevertheless." 

"  I  can  never  be  Basil's  wife — never,"  an- 
swered Clara,  with  all  the  firmness  she  could 
command, 

"  Take  my  word  for  It,"  replied  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley, smiling,  and  with  thorough  confidence  in 
easy  victory.  "A  wonutn's  'never*  is  not 
nearly  so  strong  as  a  man's  love.  Basil's 
love  for  yon  Is  very  stamg.  I  am  his  mother. 
I  know  it." 

"He  must  marry  some  young  girl  I"  ex- 
claimed Clara,  fervently;  "a  bright,  firesh 
spirit,  untouched  by  sorrow;  a  heart  Which 
loves  for  the  first  time  in  Its  love  for  him ; 
not  a  heart  like  mine,  worn  with  angnbh  and 
misery.   I  am  too  old  to  marry  Basil  I " 

**  Nonsense,  my  love,"  answered  Mrs. 
Bradley,  with  a  pleasant  langh;  "you're  just 
the  same  age." 

"  Iq  years,  maybe;  not  in  feelings." 

"  Believe  me,"  continued  Mrs.  Bradley  se- 
riously, "  Basil's  feeling  toward  you  is  no 
light  fancy — the  influence  of  a  pretty  face 
and  fascinating  manners ;  you  are  the  idol  of 
his  devotion — the  embodiment  of  that  high 
standard  he  has  formed  of  woman." 

"  If  be  only  knew  me  as  I  am  1 "  she  an- 
swered, with  a  shudder. 

"  Trust  all  that  to  Basil" 

"  And  let  him  discover  the  truth  when  I 
am  his  wife?   No,  Mrs.  Bradley." 

"Doubt  yourself,  if  you  will,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Bradley,  with  emphasis,  "  but  trust  in 
him — trust  in  as.  Pardon  me  for  a  moment, 
if  I  revert  to  the  past.  Too  came  to  this 
house  a  fi^^Uve  from  lies  and  ealomny^— no 
woman  ooold  ever  have  been  thrust  into 
lower  depths  of  contempt — and  now  there  is 

00  measure  to  the  esteem  and  love  we  bear 
toward  yon.   I  once  spoke  very  cmel  words; 

1  have  striven  to  atone  for  them,  have  I  not  f  " 

"Ton  have,  dear  Mrs.  Bradley,  yon 
have ; "  and  Clara  pressed  Mrs.  Bradley's 
hand  to  her  lips. 

"  And  now  I  ask  you  to  be  his  wife,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Bradley,  in  agitated  voice.  "I, 
his  mother,  ask  you.  Think  what  I  ask  I " 
she  exclaimed  fervently,  Md  with  tears  in 


her  eyes.  "  0  Clara,  this  world  is  very 
wicked !  this  life  of  ours  is  hedged  round 
with  all  sorts  of  evil.  I  nsk  you  to  take  the 
burden  from  my  hands;  to  be  the  guardian 
angel  of  his  life ;  to  guide  him  as  only  a  true, 
good  woman  can  guide,  and  Bave  a  young 
man  amid  all  these  sore  temptations.  I  con- 
fide his  happiness  and  his  welfare  Into  yonr 
keeping.  Can  woman  give  a  greater  token 
of  her  confidence  and  esteem  f 

Surely  this  appeal  most  win  the  victory. 
But,  to  Mrs.  Bradl^'s  amazement  and  dis- 
may, there  was  no  response. 

"Speak  to  me, Clara  dear,  speak  tome!" 

"  I  dare  not  accept  this  trust,"  answered 
Clara,  with  averted  f^ce. 

"  You  ace  worthy  of  it,  as  he  is  worthy 
of  you  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bradley. 

"  No,  no,"  she  murmured,  with  painfiil 
utterance.   "  I  dare  not." 

Mrs.  Bradley's  confidence  and  self-posses- 
sion liad  wellnigh  deserted  her;  one  last 
chauce  remained,  and  she  eageriy  snatched 
at  it. 

"  Clara,  dear,  is  gratitude  notbiugt  Think 
how  his  faith  in  you  never  faltered;  how  io 
his  eyes,  alt  through  that  wretched  time,  your 
character  stood  as  high  then  as  it  does  uow  ; 
think  how  be  forced  that  letter  from  your 
husband  —  how  he  brought  Mabel  back  to 
you  I " 

"  How  he  saved  me  that  night  \  "  she  mur- 
mured to  herself,  with  a  pang  of  despair. 

"  In  face  of  all  this,  can  yon  tell  me  yon 
don't  love  him  r" 

"O  Mrs.  Bradley,  don't  press  me  In  this 
terrible  way  !   I  am  bonnd  to  another." 

"Bonnd!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bradley,  with 
astonishment.  "  Imposuble  t " 

"Irrevocably,"  murmured  Clara.  "Cap- 
tain Seton  1 " 

"  Is  CaptiUn  Seton  to  be  compared  with 
Basil  r "  asked  Mrs.  Bradley,  in  a  tone  of 
contempt. 

"  I  am  bound  to  Captain  Seton." 

"  You  must  not  marry  this  man,  Clara ; 
he  is  not  worthy  of  you ;  Ms  conduct  has 
not  beeu  what  it  ought  to  be  in  money  mat- 
ters. Break  with  him  at  once — it  is  yom 
duty  to  yourself — your  child." 

"I  cannot!" 

"  Think  well  what  you  are  doing,"  said 
Mrs.  Bradley,  by  way  of  one  last  passionate 
appeal.  "You'll  leave  usl — us,  who  love 
you  so  deeply  I  Basil,  whose  heart  and  soul 
are  bound  up  in  you  I  Have  mercy  on  him — 
it  will  cast  a  blight  over  bis  future  life !  0 
Clara,  it  ought  to  be  a  great  happiness  for  a 
woman  to  be  loved  and  revered  as  he  lovei 
you  I  Say  the  word,  my  darling,  that  one 
word  which  will  make  us  all  so  happy— our 
daaghter^bis  wife  I " 

"If  I  dared  — if  I  dared  I  "  exclaimed 
Clara,  starting  np.  "  For  mercy's  sake,  Mrs. 
Bradley,  don't  press  me  any  more ;  I  can 
never  be  Basya  wife."  And  Mrs.  Bradley 
felt  that  she  was  utterly  vanquished. 

Keverthdesa,  the  battle  was  not  ova>; 
the  lover  had  returned  to  renew  the  combat. 
Basil  had  Indeed  started  with  bis  father;  hot, 
after  driving  about  a  mile,  he  had  tum^  tlie 
horse's  head  for  home.  He  stood  awhile  at 
the  window,  watching  his  mother  and  Clara, 
but  nopercelved  by  them.   Presently  Martha 
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altered  the  room,  witli  a  gtooinr  face  and 
tearful  ejes. 

"  Fleaae>  ma'am,  CapUitt  Seton's  compli- 
ments,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  see  Kra.  Mil- 
bom." 

**  tet  DM  see  him,  Clara  1"  ezcliOned  Xrs. 
Bradley.  "ODrnmiarionmetoBpeakforyoo." 

Would  she  had  been  firee  to  do  thia !  bat, 
alas !  there  was  no  escape,  no  refuge.  Basil's 
faith,  which  bad  saved  her  on  that  fatal  eren- 
iog,  was  powerless  to  save  bar  now.  "  No, 
no,  Mrs.  Brad)^,**  she  answered,  "I  must 
see  GapUin  Setoo." 

'*  Fiease,  ma'am,"  ezelumed  Martha,  ad- 
dressing  Mre.  Milborn,  in  a  voice  half  inau- 
dible with  emotion,  "  let  missos  Bee  him,  do  I 
Ob,  ma'am,  don't  leave  ns  I  I  don't  know 
what  I  shall  do  if  ever  70U  and  Hiss  Mabel 
go  awaj  I " 

Basil  had  heard  Martha's  annooncement, 
and  he  entered  the  room.  He  did  not  heed 
their  surprise,  and  he  spolie  in  the  hard,  ar- 
ticulate tone  of  intense  effort, 

"  Let  Captain  Seton  wait.  Mrs.  Uilbam 
will  see  him  preseutly.  Oo,  Martha."  And 
Martha  left  the  room.  "  I've  come  back," 
be  continued.  "  I'd  left  Romethlng  unsaid — 
I  must  say  it  now.  Leave  us,  mother.  I'll 
ring — aha'n't  be  l<Hig  —  and  then  Captain 
Seton  can  oome."  Half  awed  by  her  son's 
manner,  Mrs.  Bradl^  left  the  lovers  together. 

JU  soon  as  tiiey  were  alone,  Basil  ad- 
dressed Clara  in  the  same  painful  tone.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  efforts  at  sdf- control, 
she  could  see  how  his  whole  firame  trembled 
frith  emoUoa ;  bat  It  was  her  punisbmait  to 
be  forced  to  torture  the  man  she  loved. 

"You've  said  'no'  to  my  prayer,  Clara  ; 
bat  I  didn't  tell  yoo  every  thing.  There  was 
(me  thing  I  never  meant  you  to  know — ^had 
you  said  '  yes*  to  me,  yoa  never  would  l>ave 
known  it — but  my  love  for  you  Is  Bo  deep, 
that  I  dare  not  omit  any  thing  which  may 
turn  the  scale  in  my  favor.  0  Clara  I "  he 
exclaimed,  passionately,  "  you  mmt  be  mine. 
Weigh  UB  fairly  in  the  scale,  and  then  say  if 
he  has  acted  a  better  part  toward  you  than 
I  have— that  be  Is  more  worthy  of  the  reward 
than  I  am." 

"  My  graUtnde  for  all  you  have  done  for 
me  can  never  he  too  great."  But  it  racked 
her  soul  that,  when  he  asked  for  love,  she 
could  only  give  him  gratitude. 

**  Not  gratitude,"  he  answered,  vehement- 
ly, "love — my  love,  which  springs  from  ad- 
miration and  esteem — my  love,  which  is  wor- 
ship, if  ever  saint  were  worshiped.  O  Clara  t 
I  believed  in  you  then,  as  the  world  believea 
in  yoa  now.  I  asked  for  no  proof,  I  held 
only  by  my  ^th.  That  Ist  of  September, 
last  year,  I  broaglit  yon  the  letter  which 
saved  yoa  f^m  being  sent  away  fh)m  this 
house." 

"  Tou  did,"  she  answered,  in  a  low,  trem- 
bling voioe. 

«*  And  I  brought  back  Mabel.  I  told  you 
I  had  had  a  long  argument  with  Tom  Mil- 
burn.'* 

*'  Tou  did  [ — that  yoa  had  at  last  con- 
vinced him  of  my  innocence." 

"I  did  say  that,"  he  answered,  "but  it 
wasn't  the  truth  I" 

"Not  the  truth!"  she  exclaimed,  with 
surprise.   "  Why,  it  was  his  letter  1 " 


"  Tes,  hiB  own  hand,"  be  rqoioed,  in  a 
bitter  tone — " '  written  words.'  I  did  try  to 
shame  the  truth  out  of  him,  that's  true 
enough ;  but  be  only  laughed  at  me,  drove 
me  half  mad  with  his  eursed  inslaoationv, 
BtuDg  me  to  the  qmok  with  fresh  lies  agaliiBt 
yoo.  I  left  bim,  bat  he  hadn't  ahakoi  my 
belief." 

"Still,  be  wrote  that  letter,"  she  arged. 

"  I  went  to  that  woman,"  be  replied,  in 
deliberate  voloo,  "and  I  bribed  her  with  mon- 
ey to  make  him  write  it — ^bribed  Mm  wltb 
money  to  let  me  bring  Mabel  back  to  you.  I 
had  made  money  that  morning  in  a  lucky 
speculation — so  matter  the  sum— they  bad  it." 

"What I"  she  cried,  in  utter  bewilder- 
ment— "$ou  believed  in  me,  though  he  still 
persisted  In  that  shameful  accusation  f  " 

"Innocent  or  guilty  from  his, lying  Ups 
would  have  made  no  difference." 

"  Then  yonr  faith  was  all  that  saved  me 
on  tliat  sad  evening  f  " 

"  It  was,"  be  answered,  proudly. 

"  And  that  futh,"  she  continued,  "  was 
not  converted  into  assurance  until  his  solemn 
death-bed  declaration?" 

"  It  was  not  I  0  Clara  1  have  I  not  de- 
served your  love  ?  " 

"You  have,"  she  answered,  passionately 
— the  words  flew  to  her  lips — "  would  it  were 
mine  to  bestow  I" 

"It  is— one  word." 

"  I  dare  not  utter  that  word." 

"Have  mercy  I  "he  cried;  "don't  trifle 
with  me,  I  ean  scarcely  bear  mys^f;"  and 
the  tears  were  fbll  in  Ms  eyes,  and  he  knelt 
to  ber  as  she  sat  with  ftce  averted  from  him 
and  bands  hard  clasped;  and  with  broken 
sentences  be  nrged  his  prayer. 

"  0  Clara  I  if  you  are  my  wife,  a  vista 
opens  of  brightest  happiness,  every  joy  of 
existence  bears  a  tenfold  charm ;  if  you  are 
not  my  wife,  every  thing  fades  away,  dark, 
unprofiteble  life;  withoutajoy — bethatsnn- 
shine  of  my  life." 

She  made  no  answer  to  his  words, 

"  0  Clara  t "  he  cried,  fn  utter  despera- 
tion, "  can  you  say  you  do  not  love  me  f  " 

Could  she  say  she  did  not  love  him  ? — this 
man  who  had  pawned  a  lie  on  his  faith  in  her 
honor — this  man  who  bad  worshiped  her 
with  all  the  cliivalcy  of  ancient  knight- 
hood t 

"  I  (fo  love  you,  Basil  I " 

As  Bbe  spoke  the  words  she  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  sUrted  from  htm  as  she  had  start- 
ed from  Seton's  Usa. 

No  need  to  start;  those  w(»ds  she  bad 
qraken  were  in  tiwmselves  eooagh  for  Basil 
— 4iay,  too  much  for  bim  to  realise,  too  much 
for  his  hwrt  wrought  to  such  a  pitch  of  pain- 
ful tension. 

"  Thank  God  I "  he  muttered ;  and,  though 
he  was  a  true  man,  brave  and  manly  with  the 
best,  he  burst  into  tears. 

How  proud  she  oonid  have  felt  of  this 
power  she  held  over  the  man  she  loved  I — 
but  pride  was  only  anguish  now — she  flew  to 
his  side. 

"No,  no,  Basil  I"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  of  anxious  expostulation  ;  "I  do  love 
you,  that's  all  I  am  able  to  say ;  wait  till  you 
have  heard  every  thing.  I  can  mmt  b«  your 
wife  I" 


"  What  do  yon  mean  T  don't  tortnte  ne,"' 
he  answered,  in  a  piteous  tone. 

"  It's  my  fault,"  she  rejiHned,  ui  brokei 
sentences ;  "  I've  prayed  that  yon  tot 
love  me.  I  have  strivoi  to  be  cold  toviid 
you,  and  all  tbe  while  my  heart  was  burisg 
with  love;  I  ought  to  have  left  tbis  kDniCi 
but  I  was  too  weak  for  that;  mykm  kqit 
me  spellbound  here." 

"For  God's  sake,  what  does  all  thU 
mean?"  he  exelaimed,  in  wdlni^  ntige 
voice ;  be  could  oidare  the  terrible  stniB  ao 
longer. 

"  It  means  that  the  saint  yon  havewo^ 
shiped  is  a  weak,  miserable  woman." 

"  This  is  folly,"  he  answered. 

She  went  to  the  bell  and  rang  it 

"  Captain  Seton  will  come  t "  heexciiimed, 
in  amazement  at  her  act. 

"He  must  come,"  she  rejoined;  "heii 
eoncemed  in  this  afikir." 

"  Come  what  may,"  he  cried,  in  inneuei 
astonistiment  and  anger,  "  swear  yon  vHI 
never  marry  that  man." 

"  I  will  never  marry  him,"  she  aoiwetaL 
"Irfoswear  that  I" 

Basil  was  about  to  withdraw. 

"  You  must  sUy,  Basil ;  it  will  loon  be 
OTer — very  bitter,  but  short." 

So  they  wiUted  for  Captain  Betas ;  nd 
Baril  taw  her  change  from  the  womsn  bebid 
loved  into  tbe  woman  of  that  Scptembe-ertt- 
ing — rigid  figure,  eoontenance  (tf  pilnfnl  ten- 
don,  and  eyes  of  hard,  soomfhl  gaze. 

Seton  entered  the  room. 

"  I  bare  sent  for  yoa,"  she  ezdsiawd,  sa 
the  moment  of  bis  entrance,  in  a  tone  of 
tempt  and  abhorraiee. 

"We  are  not  alone,"  be  obeared,  tunuiig 
to  Basil. 

"  Designedly,"  she  answered.  "Hr.Bid 
Bradley  has  made  me  an  offer— he  has  full 
right  to  bear  all  that  I  say  to  you.  Ton  u- 
sert  that  you  have  a  claim  on  my  hand  * " 

"  I  do,  Clara ;  a  prior  claim  to  all  cite— 
the  strangest  claim  a  man  can  have." 

"But  if  Mrs.  Milburn  chooses?"  iiit«r- 
posed  Basil. 

"  She  has  no  liberty  of  choice,"  r^oiwi 
Seton,  calmly;  "she  has  bound  beisdfis 
me  by  an  act  she  cannot  caoceL" 

"  Monstrous  I "  cried  Bssil,  nettled  by  S» 
ton's  manner. 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  bandy  wordi 
with  Ur.  Basil  Bradley,"  answered  Seton,  isi 
tone  of  contempt. 

"  No  t "  ezolaimed  Clan,  iDterposingvitb 
rapid  atteranee  between  the  two  men;  '*7>" 
came  here  to  enforce  a  threat  00  me;  ^ 
came  here  to  boast  that  yoa  bad  it  in 
power  to  drag  me  down  to  yonr  own  leTd;to 
deolare  that  I  was  worthy  of  you.  Ton  bare 
that  power ;  exerdse  it  now." 

"  What  do  yoa  mean  t "  asked  Setos. 

"Read  that  letter,"  she  replied. 

"That  letter!"  he  exclaimed,  with  fa^ 
prise. 

"  That  accursed  letter,"  she  answered,  d^ 
liberateiy. 

"  Which  I  have  never  revealed  to  a  single 
living  soul." 

"Which  yoa  have  kept  carefully  to  tor 
ture  me,"  she  rqoined,  bitterly.  "  Ton  hire 
threatened  me  witii  its  publicity  if  I  ever 
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marry  any  one  bat  700.  Well,  Hr.  Basil 
Bradley  has  made  me  an  offer — read  it  to 
him,  and  lei  Um  hear  why  I  cannot  be  his 

"Have  mercy  on  yoonelfl"  exelaimed 

Seton. 

"  I  have,"  she  rejoined ;  "  truest  meroy — 
I  destroy  yoor  power  orer  mo — read  it." 
"  No,"  he  answered. 

"Afraid  I  "  she  cried,  contemptuously. 
**  Tou  would  not  have  been  afraid  to  send  a 
copy  of  that  letter  to  Mr.  Baail  Bradley. 
What  I  twice  a  coward  ? — ready  enough  to  sin 
in  secret — ready  enooftb  to  malign  in  secret — 
not  braTe  enough  to  do  it  openly  I " 

"Mrs.  Hilbuml"  ezoltumed  Seton,  in  a 
tone  or  menace. 

Basil  started  forward;  Clara  wared  him 
aside. 

"Re«d.  r  sayl" 

"  I  refuse,"  answered  Seton,  doggedly. 

"Then  X  mnat  read  U  myself." 

**!  posaeu  Um  letter,**  r^oined  Seton. 

**  I  posseu  the  «of9  you  sent  to  ne.*'  She 
drew  the  letter  from  ber  poobet  "  This  let- 
ter is  dated  the  lit  of  September,  1878,  nine 
o'clock  at  nlgbt,"  and  with  low  but  iiiteosely- 
elear  articulation  she  read  the  contents : 
"Mrs.  Bradley,  you^bare  branded  me  with 
gidlt;  before  yon  receive  this  letter  the  ac- 
cnsation  will  be  true.  Ton,  and  all  your 
householil,  have  condemned  me  ;  before  you 
receive  this  letter  the  condemnation  will  be 
justified.  I  leave  this  bouse  with  Captain 
Seton.  No  doubt  of  guilt  now  1  Yonrs  faith- 
Tuliy,  Clara  Milburn." 

While  she  read  the  tetter  Basil  shrank 
away,  and,  almost  blinded  with  agitation, 
staggered  to  a  chair. 

'*  Tell  him  the  rest,"  she  exclumed,  fierce- 
ly ;  and  for  the  moment  Seton  quailed  before 
her  gaze  ns  he  had  quailed  before;  **  tell  him 
how  you  kissed  me  that  night,  Ko,  no  I" 
she  cried,  in  a  half-hysterical  langb— "tell 
him  that  I  told  you  to  kiss  me;  yon  wouldn't 
have  dared  else  to  defile  my  lips.  So,  Cap- 
tain SeiOD,"  she  added,  tauntingly,  "  yon  are 
hannless  now.  The  one  being  who  In  my 
eyes  outweighs  the  whole  world — the  one 
b«ng  who  believed  In  me  when  the  whole 
world  tamed  aside — the  man  I  revere  and 
love,  Is  lost  to  me  figreverl  All  that  makei 
life  worth  liviog--all  joy,  all  happlneas— all 
is  destroyed— wrecked  I  Oo  end  blaiOD  that 
letter  about  as  yon  vlll  —  fling  the  storj 
broadoaal — it  can  do  me  no  more  harm." 

"  Enough  this  rodomontade  I  "  ex- 
cUimed  Seton ;  "  don't  bbme  me  for  this  mad 
conduct ;  you  might  hare  kept  the  disgrace  a 
secret,  and  married  Mr.  Basil  Bradley,  if  yon 
had  chosen." 

"  I  might  have  hot^ht  the  letter  from  you 
for  so  much  money,"  she  answered,  with  in- 
tense scorn ;  "  I  might  hare  married  him, 
and  left  it  for  you  to  boast  that  the  delay  in 
direoUng  an  envelope  had  saved  the  wife  of 
Basil  Bradley  from  being  the  companion  of 
Oaptain  SetoiL  No  1  better  be  should  learn 
the  truth  in  time,  and  be  saved  from  sacb 
disgrace.  I  won't  detain  yon  any  longer," 
she  added,  contemptuously ;  *'  you  can  go  I 
Bamember,  the  worst  is  done.  I  repeat, 
make  what  use  you  like  of  that  letter — it  can 
do  me  no  more  harm.  Oood>moming,  Captain 


SetoD  I  **  and  ahe  bowed  *^  him  with  a  conr- 
tesy  whiob  marked  ber  oonterapt  and  scorn. 

Seton  turned  to  go  with  an  embarrassed 
air^— crestftllen,  like  a  beaten  our. 

"  One  word,  Captain  Seton  I "  exclaimed 
Basil,  starting  from  his  chair. 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir?**  asked  Seton, 
turning  savagely  on  Basil. 

"  Basil  1 "  exclaimed  Clara,  in  a  tone  of 
deprecation. 

There  was  no  cause  for  apprehending  any 
fracas,  Basil  was  now  thoroughly  master  of 
himself ;  he  belonged  to  that  order  of  men 
who,  face  to  face  with  a  great  catastrophe, 
are  perfectly  calm. 

"It  is  only  a  matter  of  business,  Mrs, 
Hilbum,"  he  replied,  quietly.  He  threw  an 
emphasis  on  the  words  "  Mrs.  Mtlbum,"  She 
understood  only  too  well  the  meaning  of  that 
emphasis,  and  shrank  away  firom  him. — "  Your 
ancle,  Captain  Seton,  has  confided  to  me  the 
arrangement  of  oertido  bnalnen  matters  on 
yonr  behalf-— certahi  US*— " 

"  Curae  it  1 "  mattered  Seton,  between  hlB 
teeth. 

"  We  will,  if  yon  please,  discosa  the  mat- 
ter outside,"  continued  Batil  "  I  viU  fol- 
low you,  Cnptain  Seton ;  '*  uid  Seton  and  Ba- 
sil entered  the  garden. 

Well,  it  was  all  over — the  terrible  mo- 
ments had  come  and  gone.  She  had  been 
true  to  herself ;  nhe  had  not  in  one  jot  de- 
ceived the  man  she  lored ;  she  had  told  him 
every  syllable  of  the  bitter  truth.  But  Ba- 
sil I — all  her  thoughts  flew  to  Basil.  When 
she  remembered  how  he  had  loved  and  hon- 
ored ber  beyond  all  measure  of  common  love 
and  honor,  she  felt  how  tenible  the  blow 
would  be  to  him. 

"  Basil,  poor  Basil  1 "  she  cried,  and  the 
tears  she  could  not  shed  before  filled  ber 
eyes ;  "  how  you'll  suffer — and  my  love,  which 
could  have  soothed  every  sorrow  of  your  life ; 
my  love,  which  could  have  lulled  every  pain ; 
my  love  must  be  thrust  out,  and  you  must 
bear  this  sorrow  alone.  I  have  erred,  I  must 
bear  the  torment ;  but  he  has  not  erred,  why 
must  he  suflbt  f  Oh,  tell  of  innoeenee  to  be 
linked  in  love  and  lympatfay  with  guilt  I  Let 
bhn  find  some  noble  woman,  who  may  build 
up  the  fidth  I  bare  destroyed— who  may  raiss 
agafat  the  noble  atandard  trampled  beneath 
my  feet." 

And  with  her  thoughts  atill  centred  npon 
Badl,  Basil  returned  from  the  interview  with 
Seton. 

He  addressed  hw  in  wellnigh  his  ordi. 
nary,  matter-of-fact,  business  manner. 

I  hare  brought  yon  that  letter,  Mrs.  MU- 

bum." 

She  started  up  at  hia  roiee,  and  he  placed 
the  fatal  letter  in  her  hand. 

"Thank  you.  Mr.  Bradley  I"  she  an- 
swered, with  arerted  head.  "  The  venom 
has  beat  expended." 

"  I  thought  perhaps  for  Mabel's  sake,"  he 
r^oined, 

"  I  had  forgotten  her — the  second  time  in 
my  life— fatal,  both  I " 

"  Have  no  fear  of  Captain  Seton,**  he  con- 
tinued ;  "I  have  effectually  sealed  bis  Upi. 
Fortunately,  I  had  the  power." 

"Thank  you  I"  she  mormnred,  in  alow 
voice.   ^  I  dare  not  trust  myielf  to  speak." 


"  Oood-by,  Hra.  MUbum,"  he  said,  briefly ; 
and  he  turned  from  her.  She  lingered  near 
him.   **  Don'tlet  me  detain  you ;  good-by.** 

"Good-by,**  she  muttered,  f^ntly,  and 
she  retired  toward  the  door.  He  thought 
she  had  gone,  and  he  threw  himself  heavQy 
on  the  sofa,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

She  felt  it  was  all  over — she  knew  she 
must  go ;  she  meant  to  leave  the  room — to 
leave  the  house  forthwith — but  the  volition 
of  the  heart  was  stronger  than  the  purpose 
of  the  head.  She  flew  back  to  the  fiofa  ;  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  clasped  hia 
hand  with  the  desperation  of  drowning  ag- 
ony. 

"  Have  mercy,  Basil  I  I  was  mad  when  I 
wrote  that  letter — mad,  writhing  under  a 
sense  of  horrible  Injustice,  cruelty,  scorn; 
mad,  for  degradation  seemed  the  only  sorry 
spite  I  oould  flii^  in  the  Ace  of  Uie  worid ; 
mad,  for  all  Ihlth  had  gone  in  Heaven's  jus- 
tice or  man's  mercy.  I  waa  thirsting  for 
some  sympathy,  some  support,  some  kind- 
ness— no  matter  where — ^but  I  never  loved 
falm  I  When  I  said  I  would  fly  wich  Iiim,  it 
was  hate  and  defiance,  and  a  desperate  feel- 
ing that  death  would  come  quickly  and  end 
it  all.  0  Baail !  you  could  worship  me  when 
I  stood,  as  you  thought,  a  saintly  being,  su- 
perior to  all  trial,  all  temptation  1  pity  me, 
now  that  I  have  proved  myself  a  weak  wom> 
an— cunqoered,  not  conqueror — but  not  guil- 
ty— not  guilty!  No,  thank  Heaven  I  saved 
by  you  I  Not  guilty,  not  fallen — because  I 
can  cling  to  you,  and  pray  for  mercy,  and 
clasp  your  bands  with  mine.  Ob,  it  would 
be  as  noble  to  look  down  with  lore  as  to  look 
up  with  admiration  1  I  do  love  you,  Basil ;  I 
have  veiled  my  feelings  with  silent  uncon- 
cern and  studied  coldness,  all  the  while  treas- 
uring every  little  word  you  uttered — every 
glance— every  look.  I  said  to  myseir,  *  I  must 
love  him  in  my  own  heart,  though  I  can  never 
be  bia  wife.'  0  Basil!  is  there  no  hope,  no 
joy  for  me  !  must  this  joy,  which  has  begun 
to  dawn  at  the  end  of  dreary  years  of  misery, 
be  hidden  by  darker  oloods  ?  I  knew  this 
day  must  come.  I  thooj^t  I  could  mask  my 
sorrow  with  calmness,  and  steal  away  in  si- 
lence ;  but  I  never  measured  the  ^ony  which 
racks  me  now.  Foi^reme,if  yoocan.  Love 
me,  Boul  I  dear  BasU  I  If  you  eannot  lore 
me,  I  mast  die  1" 

His  hands  were  marked,  and  red,  with  the 
conmMre  clasp  of  ber  flngws. 

Mrs.  Bradley  entered  the  room,  followed 
by  Mr.  Bradley. 

"  Clara  I— Basil  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley. 

She  started  to  her  feet  at  the  roioe  of 
Mrs.  Bradley,  and  Basil  also  rose  from  tiie 

sofa, 

"Don't  tell  them,  Basil,"  she  whispered, 
beseechingly,  in  his  ear ;  "  it  will  kilt  me," 

"  We  saw  Captain  Seton  go,"  said  Mrs. 
Bradley.   "  Ob,  tell  us  it's  all  right  now  I  " 

"Hare  mercy  on  me,  Basil,"  she  whis- 
pered, in  agonised  accenta;  "don't  speak 
till  I  have  left  this  house,  I  oannot  endure 
the  shame  before  them." 

"Well,  Basil,  is  it  all  right  between 
yoo  two?"  urged  Mrs.  Bradley,  in  anxious 
voice. 

"  Yes,  mother,  it  is  all  r^ht,"  answered 
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BOW-SBOOTmG-  WITS  A  HERMIT. 


[OcroBziSO, 


Ba^;  and  he  took  Clara's  hand  in  bis: 
"Tour  daughter!" 

"  Basil  1 "  sbe  oried,  In  her  amaiement. 

**M7  wife  I"  he  added;  and  he  drew  her 
toward  htm. 

"  What  love,  and  trust,  and  fidth  I  **  she 
murmared. 

"tf]r  wife  I"  he  repeated,  with  emphasis. 

She  burst  Into  tears,  and  would  have  fall- 
en to  the  ground,  but  he  held  ber  io  his  arms. 

People  said  that  Xrs.  Basil  Bradley  wor- 
shiped ber  huriiand ;  nor  were  the;  wrong  in 
this  afBnnation :  people  also  said  that  Basil 
Bradley  worshiped  his  wife,  and  she  was 
worthy  of  bis  worship ;  and  most  joyful  of  all 
thoughts  of  hia  iamost  heart  was  the  thought 
that,  when  the  bright  stoae  of  hoQor  was  dim 
with  temptatiou,  his  faith  alone  had  saved  a 
woman,  who  was  indeed  a  precious  jewel 
among  women,  in  finest  and  noblest  qualities 
of  womanhood. 


BOW-SHOOTING  WITH 
A  HERMIT. 

WE  were  flcarcdy  aware  of  the  coming 
of  a  squall  till  it  stmck  ns  and  re- 
versed oar  sdl,  as  a  side-fiaw  alnmt  always 
does  when  an  Incompetent  person  is  at  the 
helm.  I  remember  that  the  boom  atraek  me 
a  sharp  rap  on  the  head  as  it  swept  round, 
and  in  a  moment  we  were  driven  upon  the 
sand-bar  and  our  boat  capsized.  We  had 
barely  time  enough  to  snatch  up  our  bows 
and  leap  out  before  this  occurred,  and  then 
a  big  wave  swept  over  us  with  great  force, 
landing  u3  all  in  a  heap  on  the  bar,  where 
it  left  us  high  and  out  of  water,  but  by  do 
means  dry.  Our  boat  must  have  foundered, 
for  we  never  saw  it  again.  We  all  bad  pres- 
ence of  mind  enough  to  leap  up  and  run  to  a 
point  above  the  reach  of  the  neit  irave. 

Will  had  tost  his  quiver  with  all  bis  ar- 
rows in  the  struggle,  and  Cesar,  our  negro 
nuuM>f-all-work,  bad  allowed  the  sea  to  swal- 
low our  havenaek,  provisions,  and  all.  My 
arrows,  however,  tbirtj-foor  of  them,  were 
safe  at  my  aide,  ind  our  bows  wme  nidi^nred 
notwithstanding  the  water,  they  havlDg  been 
oiled  that  very  morning. 

"Now  look  what  you*ve  done,  Onaarl" 
cried  Will,  In  stentorian  tones,  addressing 
the  already  tniibly- frightened  Africaa. 
**  Look  what  you've  done,  yoo  black  scape- 
grace I  Why  didn't  yon  keep  the  boat  be- 
fore the  wind  f  I've  a  mind  to  thraab  the 
^und  with  you  t " 

"  N— n— oeber  m— mind,  Hars  Will;  I— 
Fs  done  kill  a'readjr ! — neck  broke  for  she ! 
Ki,  what  a  bref  ob  wedder  dat  was  I  Dia 
chile  not  gwlne  stan'  'sponsible  for  sich  out- 
dacious  oncommon  whirly-gusts  as  dat,  I  tell 
you  now  I  '* 

After  this  little  word-pasaage  we  all  three 
stood  garing  stupidly  at  each  other,  the  wind 
almost  lifting  ue  from  our  feet,  and  the  wa* 
ter  streaming  down  our  persons.  It  may  as 
well  be  understood  that  we  were  in  a  rather 
atartliug  predioament,  literally  "cast  upon 
an  uninhabited  island  "  with  no  boat  In  which 
to  leave  it,  and  with  not  a  soul  tn  the  world 
likely  to  eeareli  for  us.  But  I  do  not  desire 


to  appear  sensational  in  wriUng  this  matter- 
of-fact  sketch,  and  I  am  sure  that,  after  the 
first  excitement  of  our  shipwreck  had  eul>- 
pided,  we  took  onr  disaster  in  very  good 
part  In  fact.  Will  laughed  immoderately, 
and,  if  any  one  of  us  was  really  frightened,  it 
was  Oesar.  Nevertheless,  the  predicament 
remained.  Our  camp  was  some  five  miles 
away,  on  the  main-land,  and  hidden  from  our 
view  by  a  cluster  of  diminutive  islands.  Our 
boat  was  gone,  and  there  we  stood  three  as 
utter  exiles  as  ever  storm  had  banished. 

The  gale  was  moat  furious  for  an  hour  or 
80,  and  then  it  subsided  almost  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  risen.  We  sat  down  upon  the  sand 
to  rest  after  our  struggle  with  the  elements, 
our  faces  to  the  aea,  and  onr  backs  toward 
the  frondons  tuft  of  trees  crowning  the  cen- 
tral swell  of  the  island.  The  waves  were 
singing  a  grand  song,  and  flinging  up  their 
white  bands  as  if  keeping  time  to  the  music. 
The  suD  was  barely  above  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, and  oow,  as  the  clouds  broke  away,  he 
threw  athwart  the  rushy  Islands  and  the 
heaving  waters  a  flood  of  soft  splendor  not 
unlike  that  of  a  Northern  Indian  summer.  A 
few  white  gulls  flew  wildly  about,  drifting 
down  the  wind,  and  akimndng  the  siunmlta 
of  the  whlte^ps.  The  pleasant  exhikratlon 
attendant  on  adventure  took  possession  of 
me,  and  as  I  sat  there,  with  the  roar  of  the 
sea  dinning  In  my  ears,  I  thought  of  Selkirk 
and  BobiuBon  Crusoe,  and  half  wished  that 
some  of  their  experiences  might  befall  ns. 

We  looked  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  our 
boat.  Not  even  a  splinter  cheered  our  eyes. 
Far  southward  once  I  thought  I  caught  sight 
of  a  sail,  but  I  was  not  sure.  We  all  remained 
silent  a  long  time,  and  I  had  just  begun 
a  study  of  Caaar'a  lugubrious  profile  when 
Will,  the  moat  practical  of  men,  suggested 
that  we  might  find  a  pleaaanter  place  to  dis- 
cuss our  accident  by  an  exploration  of  our 
island.  This  started  Onsar  from  bis  reverie, 
and,  getting  upon  our  feet,  we  took  our  way 
along  the  ridge  of  sand  tovard  the  timbered 
part  of  the  hummock,  a  half-mile  west  of  ua. 
The  water  "  alnshed  "  In  onr  boots,  and  the 
sand  made  our  progreiB  very  toHsome,  but 
we  penerered,  and  soon  entered  a  mshy 
tide-awale,  through  which  ve  floundered  to  a 
gentle  slope  strewed  with  tufts  of  Spanish 
bayonet  and  occasional  palm>treeB,  Toiling 
up  this  slope,  we  come  Into  a  beantifnl  grove 
of  palmettos,  set  on  a  ocmaiderahle  bluff  over- 
looJdng  a  calm  stretch  of  land-sheltered  wa- 
ter, beyond  which  lay  the  low  line  of  the 
Florida  coast.  The  sun  was  now  high  enough 
to  begin  to  beat  the  air,  and  at  Cssar's  sug- 
gestion we  took  off  our  clothes,  wrung  the 
water  from  them,  and  bung  them  up  to  dry. 
Having  no  change  of  garments,  we  had  to 
lie  around  quite  naked  till  nearly  noon  be- 
fore the  sun  and  wind  had  done  their  work 
aufficieutly.  Thia  was  just  to  Caesar's  taste, 
and  he  sought  out  the  sunniest  spot  to  be 
found,  where  he  stretched  himaeir  at  fuD 
length,  and  slept  that  oleaginous  sleep  that 
only  a  negro  can  know,  with  Ids  face  half 
buried  in  the  hot  sand.  As  for  me,  I  man- 
aged to  dry  some  tobacco,  and,  going  out  on 
the  nose  of  the  bluff,  sat  down  under  a  busby 
pine  and  lighted  my  pipe ;  for,  thanks  to  my 
box,  my  matches  were  noiqjured.  From  this 


position  I  oonid  see  a  long  ereiM&l  of  tlie 
island,  fringed  with  rashes  and  tall,  Bi|-likt 
grass,  and  here  and  there  dentdy  woodcil, 
running  close  between  two  smaller  ban  tint 
seemed  barely  disoonneoted  fnyio  the  miig. 
land.   L«rge  flocks  of  water-fowl,  Rwecpii>{ 
down  at  a  certain  point  between  two  tafti  of 
forest,  told  me  plainer  than  words  coold  lint 
a  sheltered  estuary  thereabont  offered  >  fttd- 
ing-place  for  the  birds,  and  I  felt  van  of 
some  rare  sport  if  the  apot  could  b«  reieM. 
But  how  to  reach  It  T   In  my  then  eonditioi 
the  question  was  too  abstruse  for  mc,  w  [ 
contented  myself  with  watching  the  brotd, 
litieral  face  of  the  water  smiling  bo  aveellj 
and  benignly  back  at  the  now  cloudlesi  isd 
peaceful  akv.   Through  the  thia  wreitbi  trf 
amoke  floating  up  from  my  pipe,  I  bad  t 
dreamy  vision,  for  a  time,  of  day  splendan 
parted  Into  fine,  gossamer-like  shreds,  lal 
then  I  fell  into  a  sweet  slumber,  Ijing  thm 
nude  as  Adam  before  his  fait,  with  the  ult 
breeie  bloiring  over  my  free  limbs,  aod  tltt 
song  of  the  sea  gently  pouring  throsgh  m? 
dream. 

"Boat  ahoy  I" 

I  turned  in  my  sleep  and  half  awoke. 

"Boat  a— ho— yt" 

I  sprang  to  my  feet«  The  sun  wu  il- 
moat  to  the  meridian,  and  the  sea  was  lib 
a  sheet  of  glass.  Will  and  Onsar  bad  fnllT 
dressed  themselves,  and,  having  tied  017  fbst 
to  a  long  stick,  the  latter  was  waving  it  fraa- 
tically,  while  the  former  shouted  at  the  tif 
of  his  voice — 

"Boats— h-H>— yl" 

And  presently  there  came  a  thin,  clnr 
about  in  response,  from  a  long,  low  skiS, 
which,  with  a  single  individual  as  captaia  uhI 
crew,  was  hugging  the  dusky  fringe  of  i 
marsh  a  half-mile  away. 

I  picked  op  my  pipe  and  ran  down  to 
my  companions  as  I  saw  the  little  ressd  «l 
her  prow  in  oar  direction,  and  got  Into  nr 
clothes  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  CapiUl  luck  —  capiUl  luck  1 "  cried 
Will.  "We'll  hire  the  fellow  to  Uke  ua  bick 
to  Berkley's ! " 

The  man  pulled  toward  us  very  leisurdr, 
and  when  he  had  come  to  within  a  bow-fbsl 
of  ua,  he  bathed  bis.  oars,  and  swhij^iv  > 
heavy  double-barreled  shot-gun  aensa  U 
lap,  called  out — 

"Well,  what's  wantin'r" 

"  We  want  to  get  away  from  her^"  cried 
WilL  "We  were  oaoght  in  the  squall  tUi 
morning,  and  bad  our  boat  wrecked,  and 
we're  here  !n  a  sort  of  tight  fix  I " 

"  Well,  who  are  yef  "  was  the  response, 
in  a  half  growl,  the  tones  of  which 
across  the  water  like  a  file    Be  bowed  Ui 
bead  as  he  ^poke,  as  if  in  deep  thongfat 

"  We're  a  party  from  over  at  BerkkT'a," 
I  answered,  "  and  we  want  to  get  back  tbcR. 
We'll  pay  you  well  ftir  your  tronUe  if  7«a1I 
pull  us  over." 

"  What's  them  you've  got  in  yer  handaf" 

"  Long-bows." 

"What  d'ye  say  I" 

"  Bows — bows  and  arrow*.** 

"  Things  to  aboot  wHb  f  ** 

"Tea." 

We  heard  the  fellow  mnttw  eomediiBgU 
if  to  himself,  and  then  he  let  go  a  roar  of 
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Ulster  thftt  set  his  boat  to  rockhig,  and 
fairl;  startled  us  iritli  1(8  saddenness  and  in- 
teiuitf. 

"  Bows  an'  arrera,  did  ye  Bay  ?  " 
"To  be  Bhuah,"  put  in  Ceesar;  "to  be 
shualt,  and  dey  out-sboot  yer  blame  ol^  shot- 
gnn,  too,  I  tell  ye  now  I  " 

The  man  laughed  again,  and  then  taking 
hifl  oHra  he  pulled  up,  and  very  promptly  came 
ashore.  He  was  a  little,  wiry  fellow,  sixty 
years  old,  perhaps,  but  apparently  none  the 
worse  for  wear.  His  hair  was  atitf,  long, 
and  iron-gray,  as  were  also  his  beard  and  eye- 
brows. He  was  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  tron- 
sers  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  resembling  or- 
dinary bed-ticking,  and  bad  on  an  old,  greasy 
otter-skio  cap.  His  feet  were  clothed  in  a 
sort  of  moccasin-boot,  evidently  of  bis  own 
make.  His  shot-gun,  a  very  long  one,  was 
of  fine  English  mannfactare,  number  ten 
gauge,,  and  of  about  thirteen  pounds  weight. 

"Well,  veil,  bov  d'ye  all  do?"  said  he, 
looking  eurioosiy  from  one  to  another  of  as, 
and  letting  hia  eyes  at  last  fix  themselves 
vpon  Will's  siz-foot-slx-incb  snakewood  bow, 
a  beaatifully-finisbed  weapon. 

We  responded  rery  civilly,  and  proceeded 
to  more  particularly  relate  our  disaster  and 
the  nature  of  onr  predicament.  He  listened 
apparently  with  much  interest.  When  the 
story  was  finished,  he  winked  at  me  and 
said: 

"  Got  any  terbacker  'bout  yer  ole 
clothes  ?  " 

"Ole  clothes  I"  repeated  Csesar,  with  a 
chuckle.  "  Like  to  know  what'm  call  good 
clothes — yah,  yah,  yah ! " 

I  promptly  oBered  my  poach,  but  found 
that  it  was  chewing-tobacco  he  wanted. 

"  Here,  Casar,"  said  Will,  "  out  with  your 
dog-leg,  and  let  this  gentleman  hare  a  chew." 

The  negro  good<naturedIy  obeyed,  prodo* 
cing  a  loQg  black  twist  of  Old  YirginU. 

"That's  the  dooyment,"  cried  the  man, 
delightedly — "that's  the  docyment,  darkey. 
We'll  jest  diride  this  'ere  weed  right  hen." 
So  saying  he  dreir  a  large  knife  and  severed 
the  twist,  handing  back  to  Cesar  about  one- 
third  of  the  smaller  end  thereof.  Then  de- 
positing an  enormous  quid  in  his  mouth,  he 
added : 

"  That's  the  cl'ar  stuff,  darkey,  ol'ar  stuff. 
Thanky,  boy,  thanky." 

Gssar  grinned  confusedly,  seeing  how  his 
store  of  precious  creature  comfort  was  dimin- 
ished, bat  made  no  remark. 

"  I  g'pose  you're  not  got  no  sich  thing  es 
a  flask  of  the  j'yfu!  juice,  nor  nothin',  eh?" 
(another  knowing  wink), 

I  replied  that  unfortunately  we  had  noth- 
ing of  the  sort. 

"  Well,  well,  that  can't  be  bolp,  I  s'pose, 
but  a  drop  of  the  stuff  wouldn't  be  onwhole- 
some,  'bout  now,"  he  added. 

"  The  next  thing,"  said  Will, "  is  to  get 
yoa  tu  pull  us  back  to  Berkley's.  What  do 
you  say  ?  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  It's  too  hot  jest 
now.  We  mought  as  well  lay  around  In  the 
shade  here  till  toward  evening  an'  talk  the 
matter  over.  It's  a  good  ten  miles  from  here 
to  Berkley's,  an'  Fm  not  gwiae  to  try  that 
a|^n  both  wind  and  tide,  an'  right  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  toOw" 


"  But  will  you  agree  to  take  as  ?  We're 
in  no  hurry  to  be  off,  that  I  know  of,  except- 
ing that  we  might  get  rather  hungry." 

"Kever  mind  about  something  to  eat," 
said  the  old  fellow.  "  I've  got  grub  enough 
for  us  all  in  my  hamper  yonder.  Br'iled  fish, 
duck,  an'  a  little  bread,  an'  a  few  oranges. 
8'pose  we  can  make  out,  'thout  you're  too  on- 
common  powerful  feeders.  As  for  takin'  ye 
over  to  Berkley's,  s'pose  I  can  do  it,  seein' 
yer  in  a  fix.  But  the  main  thing  with  me 
about  now  is  to  know  what  io  the  world  you'ns 
is  a  doin'  away  out  here,  a  playin'  round 
with  Uiese  here  bows  and  arrera  1 " 

There  was  a  smack  of  genoine  curiosity 
in  bis  voice  and  manner  which  I  could  not 
refrain  from  respecting.  So,  while  Tve 
lounged  in  the  shade,  I  took  pains  to  relate 
to  him  many  of  my  pleasantest  adventures, 
"  by  field  and  flood,"  with  the  loi^-bow.  He 
listened  with  the  quick,  aincera  interest  of 
a  child,  and  by  the  time  die  Ude  had  turned 
I  had  evidently  won  both  his  respect  and  ad- 
miration. When  we  had  eaten  bis  food,  which 
proved  very  palatable,  and,  having  struck  a 
bargain  with  Urn,  were  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ing in  his  skiff,  he  suddenly  proposed  that, 
as  it  was  a  long  pull  to  Berkley's,  we  should 
go  to  bis  cabin  on  a  neighboring  island,  for  the 
night,  and  proceed  to  Berkley's  in  the  morn- 
ing. As  if  by  way  of  sauce  to  this  su^eu- 
tion,  he  said  that  we  could  take  the  estuary 
before  mentioned  in  our  way,  and  have  an 
hour  or  two  of  grand  sport  shooting  wild- 
fowl. Nothing  could  have  better  pleased  us. 
The  proposition  was  quickly  accepted,  and 
five  minutes  later  we  were  in  his  stanch 
boat  sweeping  at  no  mean  speed  down  upon 
the  wooded  crescent  that  flanked  the  feeding- 
place  of  the  wild-fowl. 

The  old  man,  as  he  pulled  us  along  with 
slow,  steady  strokes,  told  us  that  he  was  liv- 
ing just  the  sort  of  life  that  pleased  him.  He 
was  as  happy  as  he  desired  to  be.  He  had  a 
little  "  place  "  over  on  the  Island  yonder,  a 
few  orange-trees,  a  garden-apot,  some  bana- 
nas, Hcnne  fig-trees,  and  n  few  other  comforts 
suited  to  his  mode  of  life.  For  the  rest,  he 
hunted  and  fished,  and  took  the  world  easy. 
He  didn't  see  any  use  of  people  rushing  and 
racing  after  wealth,  whai  contentment  and 
ease  were  so  much  more  preferable.  Bow 
long  had  he  been  living  here?  Thirty  years  I 
Was  at  the  point  of  death  with  consamption 
when  he  eame — from  Tennessee,  I  believe — 
and  now  see  how  hale  and  strong  he  was  for 
one  of  his  years  ! 

We  drew  on,  and,  passing  round  the  sickle- 
like  point  of  the  crescent  and  through  a  nar- 
row way  between  high  walla  of  rushes,  swept 
into  a  singular,  pond-like  place,  where  tufts 
of  tall  grass  dotted  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  was  literally  alive  with  fowl.  I  shared 
my  thirty-four  arrows  equally  with  Will,  and 
when  every  thing  was  ready,  the  sport  began. 
The  old  man  refused  to  fire  a  shot.  It  was 
good  enough  for  him  to  watch  our  display  of 
arohery,  and  this  waa  unoonononly  sharp  at 
times.  In  &ct,  we  never  did  better  work 
than  on  that  evening.  Some  half-accidental 
ving-shotsreaulting  from  lettingdrive  through 
a  bunch  of  ducks  as  they  rose  from  the  water, 
particularly  pleased  our  boatman,  and  when 
I  clipped  a  red  -  head  through  a  quartering 


shot  over  fifty  yards  of  water,  he  clapped  bis 
hands  and  most  emphaticaUy  and  profanely 
praised  both  my  skill  and  my  lemon-wood 
weapon,  which  latter  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
I  had  ever  tried,  nnd  proved  to  be  a  marvel- 
of  elasticity  and  power. 

Part  of  the  time  I  took  my  stand  on  a 
low  tussock,  keeping  well  hidden  in  the  high 
grass,  whence  I  bad  some  beautiful  shots  at 
short  distances,  scoring  a  number  of  charm- 
ing bits,  but  losing  arrows  so  rapidly  that 
presently,  to  my  surprise,  I  had  but  seven 
left.'  After  this,  I  took  none  but  fair  chances 
and  shot  with  great  care.  Hy  companions  in 
the  canoe  kept  drifting  slowly  around  here 
and  there,  continually  driving  the  birds  to 
me,  and  if  I  had  bad  a  fresh  sbeaf  of  arrows, 
I  could  have  killed  scores.  I  was  astonished 
to  find  them  so  tame.  Quite  ol^  when  I 
knocked  one  over,  ita  companions  would,  in- 
stead of  flying  away,  swim  cnrionsly  round 
about  the  fluttering  victim.  This  is  one  of  . 
the  beauties  of  hunting  with  our  weapon. 
When  you  shoot  it  makes  no  r^ort  The 
short,  dull  sound  of  the  bow's  recoil  can  be 
heard  but  a  little  distance,  and  the  sharp 
whisper  of  a  well-sent  arrow  is  not  of  a  char- 
acter to  frighten  game.  When  we  left  that 
estuary,  it  was  yet  literally  moving  with  fowl, 
though  we  had  killed  a  great  number.  If  so 
many  shots  from  a  fowling-piece  had  been 
fired  there,  not  a  wing  would  have  remained  I 
The  mere  noise  itself  would  have  driven  them 
away. 

We  had  lost  all  our  arrows  when,  at  about 
an  hour  before  sunset,  we  slipped  out  through 
the  narrow  channel  and  pulled  away  for  the 
low-lying  island,  close  in  to  the  main-land, 
upon  which  our  boatman  lived.  A  steady 
pull  of  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
over  a  blue,  peaceful  sheet  of  sea,  brought 
ua  into  the  mouth  of  a  slender  creek,  cutting 
with  a  graceM  curve  into  the  heart  of  the 
island.  This  was  our  way.  We  looked  be- 
yond a  point  of  marsh  to  onr  left,  and  saw 
the  sun  like  a  migh^  ball  of  red-hot  metal 
just  touching  the  far  limit  Of  the  glorified 
sea,  and  then  we  passed  Into  the  cool  shade 
of  trees,  that  made  a  eharming  twilight,  and 
soon  we  ran  alongside  of  a  pretty  sail-boat 
lying  at  anchor  In  the  creek,  putting  to  shore 
where  a  flight  of  wooden  steps  led  up  a  Uttle 
bluff 

The  old  man  bustled  out  and  helped  us 
ashore  with  our  game,  after  which  he  led  the 
way  tip  the  steps  to  where  a  broad  path 
curved  into  an  inclosure  whose  fence  was  a 
hedge  of  magnificent  old  orange-trees. 

"  Here's  my  possessions,"  he  said,  and, 
bidding  us  follow  him,  he  walked  rapidly 
along  the  path,  drawing  us  into  an  orchard 
of  some  six  hundred  orange  -  trees  in  full 
fruit,  passing  through  which  we  came  into  a 
garden  of  bananas,  hedged  with  dusky  fig 
and  lemon  trees.  Beyond  this  still,  and  front- 
ing a  stretch  of  open  sea,  stood  a  low,  ram- 
bling house,  of  fire  or  six  rooms,  built  of 
round  logs.  Neatness  and  comfort  every- 
where. We  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  pleas- 
ant-looking old  lady,  our  boatman's  wife.  A 
married  son  with  his  wife  and  three  ohildren 
dwelt  here,  too — a  family  of  hwmits,  from 
whom  we  had  more  than  royal  welcome. 
The  old  man  grew  more  intereatlug  as  we  bfr 
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«Ame  more  familiitr  with  his  peooUnrities,  and 
4>otli  be  and  hia  boasdiold  seemed  delighted 
to  hare  na  for  gueata.  I  took  great  pleasure 
■in  anawering  the  malUtode  of  questions  asked 
•br  old  and  yonng,  sitting  up  till  far  into  the 
night  describing  places  I  had  aeen  and  advent- 
■oreB  tliat  had  befallen  me  io  mf  rambles,  I 
■can  tbink  of  notbiog  more  romaiiUo  tiian  the 
situatioD  and  circumstaDces  of  this  isolated 
home  on  a  wild  island  of  the  semi- tropics. 
Evidently  it  was  a  place  of  perfect  peace  and 
contentment,  where  sickness  was  unknown, 
and  where  the  good  or  the  bad  effects  of 
what  are  called  refinement  and  cultnre  bad 
scarcely  been  heard  of.  Year  after  year  they 
had  lived  there  among  their  orange,  lemon, 
and  pomegranate  trees,  their  bananns  and 
figs,  with  no  wants  beyond  the  ready  power 
of  unaided  Xntare  to  eapply,  happy,  healthy, 
and  with  nothing  like  real  labor  to  do.  1 
think  thej  would  have  willingly  set  up  the 
entire  night  listening,  with  all  the  Bincerity 
of  children,  to  such  scraps  of  incident  and 
adTentnre  as  I  conid  call  to  mind  and  relate 
for  thnr  amosement.  Saoh  utter  simplicity 
would  he  hard  to  iniagine  if  one  had  not  wit- 
nessed  it 

That  night  we  slept  on  dry,  sweet  beds 
of  cared  mon.  As  for  me,  my  dreams  were 
of  an  ialond-bome  embowered  In  tropical 
frnit-trees,  where  I  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  my 
family.  Next  morning  we  were  taken  out  in 
the  sail-boat,  and  had  a  charming  voyage  of 
two  hours  to  Berkley's. 

When  we  reached  Berkley's,  nothing  would 
do  onr  old  friend  and  his  son  but  to  have  Will 
and  me  take  a  fresh  supply  of  arrows  and  go 
back  with  them  for  a  week's  sport.  So  urgent 
and  so  evidently  hearty  was  this  request,  that 
we  complied,  and  that  very  evening  found  us 
again  at  the  qmet  old  home  on  the  island. 
We  tried  to  make  up  for  such  hospitality  by 
loading  the  boat  vith  a  ho<'t  of  things  we 
thought  might  be  acceptable  to  the  family, 
taken  from  the  store  we  had  established  at 
Berkley's,  among  which  were  a  set  of  delf- 
ware,  some  knives  and  forks,  and  a  small  box 
of  plug-tobacco.  I  shall  not  give  the  name 
of  this  illiterate  but  honest  and  charmingly 
hospitable  family,  and  my  reason  is  easily 
understood.  They  ore  liTlng  there  In  that 
lonely  home  this  day,  and  if  their  simple 
trastfulnesi  and  generosity  and  their  exact 
place  of  reaidence  were  known  to  the  host 
of  tourists  and  rambling,  dead-bead"  bores 
that  every  winter  flock  to  the  South,  their 
pflacelul  retreat  would  soon  become,  to  those 
ignorant  but  gentle  hermits,  unendurable. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  many  delightful  ad- 
ventures  that  befell  us  during  the  eight  days 
that  we  had  our  headquarters  at  "  Hermit 
Home,"  as  Will  has  ever  since  called  the 
place.  The  old  man  and  bis  son  did  little 
else  but  take  ua  here  and  there  from  oue 
huDtlng-ground  to  another,  finding  it  a  oon- 
staut  source  of  amusement  to  watch  us 
shoot 

We  ran  up  a  email  stream  some  miles  into 
the  main-land  onoe,  and  spent  two  days  deer- 
bunting,  but  saw  only  one  deer,  and  this  we 
did  not  kilL  We  got  greater  game,  bowever ; 
for  the  doga  "  treed  "  a  bear  which  Will  and 
I  Iwtnght  to  earth  with  fire  arrows,  one  of 


which,  with  a  "  bodkin  point,"  I  drove  en- 
tirely through  his  head,  passing  In  between 
the  ear  and  the  eye,  and  coming  out  on  the 
other  aide  just  below  the  eye.  This  was  the 
largest  animal  we  have  ever  Icilled  with  the 
bow.  Hia  weight  was  about  three  hundred 
pounds,  I  should  gueas,  though  we  had  no 
means  of  aecertaining  it  We  gave  the  skin 
to  the  old  mac. 

While  on  this  hunt  I  got  lost  in  a  dense 
swamp,  and  thought  for  a  while  that  I  should 
never  again  see  home  and  friends.  Such  a  vile 
place  as  that  swamp  nas  I  liope  to  be  forever 
clear  (if.  It  was  the  paradise  of  snakes.  I  must 
have  seen  a  thousand  moccasins.  They  were 
everywhere — on  logs,  on  little  tussocks,  swim- 
ming in  the  nater,  writhing  together  among 
the  tangled  roots  of  the  trees,  drying  them- 
selves UQ  the  cypress  -  knees,  sliding  and 
squirming  about  my  feet,  lapping  their  red, 
forked  tongues,  and  leering  nt  me  from  every 
conceivable  place — you  would  not  give  cre- 
dence to  the  whole  truth  if  I  should  tell  it 
For  four  terrible  hours  I  waded  round  and 
round  in  that  venomous  place,  shouting  my- 
self hoarse,  and  blowing  my  whistle  till  my 
lips  were  sore.  FlniUly  I  found  a  little  ditch- 
like  stream,  and  following  this  it  led  me  out. 
Near  this  stream,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
swamp,  I  came  to  an  old,  balf-rotten  boat, 
which  had  once  been  painted  blue,  and  on  Its 
gunwale  was  still  legible  the  Inscription  "  U. 
S.  A.,  188S."  No  doubt  this  was  a  relic  of 
some  tragedy,  but  what  were  Eta  circum- 
stances, and  who  its  actors,  we  can  never 
know.  The  boat  had  been  in  its  present  po- 
sition for  many  years,  for  considerable  trees 
were  growing  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
they  hud  sprung  up  since,  and  one  end  of  the 
veaael,  aunken  deep  in  the  swamp-muck,  waa 
literally  crushed  in  the  gmsp  of  huge  roots 
that  had  tnlned  themselves  around  it. 

I  was  overjoyed  when  I  again  found  my 
friends.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  delivered 
from  worse  than  a  den  of  Hons,  and  I  im- 
agined I  had  suffered  all  the  horrors  without 
the  dementia  of  ddirivm  trement. 

The  foUowiog  night  we  camped  on  the 
beach,  having  for  our  bed  the  soft,  warm 
sand,  and  for  our  canopy  a  sky  as  blue  and 
resplendent  as  that  of  Italy.  About  mid- 
night, happening  to  beoome  wakeftd  and  rest- 
less, I  put  OH  my  clothes  (I  had  been  sleeping 
wrapped  in  a  light  blanketX  and,  taking  my 
bow  and  quiver,  lighted  my  {npe,  and  strolled 
Idanrely  round  n  point  Of  rnsh-marah  border- 
ing a  finger  of  shell-beach  a  half-miie  south  of 
US.  The  moon,  nearly  at  its  full,  was  high, 
and  shining  with  a  power  unknown  in  lati- 
tudea  farther  north.  I  could  disUnguisb  ob- 
jects at  a  diatance  almost  as  readily  as  by 
daylight,  and  the  peculiar  sheen  of  the  water 
and  the  dimly-defined  shadows  of  the  rashes 
made  beautiful  lines  of  contrast  athwart  the 
mellow  picture.  The  wind  drew  gently  land- 
ward, sharp  and  fragrant,  a  real  breath  of  the 
tropica.  The  tide  made  strong  currents  be- 
tween the  little  islands  off-shore,  down  which 
the  porpoises  ran,  rising  at  regular  intervals 
to  cut  the  surface  with  their  dingy  swords, 
po^g  like  some  powerful  submarine  engineR. 
I  stopped  at  a  certain  point,  and  gaxed  for  a 
long  time  with  a  dreamful  sort  of  interest  on 
the  charming  sweep  of  sea  and  iilands  clothed 


in  the  fantastic  mantle  of  moon  and  itv 
light  Sometimes  a  myriad  of  rilver;  oallet 
would  leap  up  and  fall  back  into  the  water 
like  a  shower  of  jewels,  and  anon  a  single 
akip-jaok  would  shoot  almost  Terticall;  into 
the  At,  hia  fins  wfalsang  like  the  oingi  of  ■ 
qnalL  The  all-pervading  murmur  of  the  Ma 
seemed  more  like  silence  than  sound,  mij, 
though  the  combioed  light  of  the  stars  and 
moon  was  wonderfully  strong,  still  a  soCl, 
myaterious  wavering  of  the  outliueg  of  things 
gave  them  an  unreal,  ghoatly  aemblnnce.  Tlie 
air,  though  coming  from  over  leagues  ud 
leagues  of  water,  was  peculiariy  dr^  and 
pleasant  to  the  luogs.  Consumption  could 
not  be  generated  in  that  region ;  il  is  a  ver; 
garden  of  health.  While  I  stood  there  lean- 
ing on  my  bow,  and  enjoying  the  ioflooue 
of  the  night,  I  became  aware  of  certain  nnall, 
shadowy  forme  stealthily  but  nimbly  nmnmg 
out  from  the  roshea  and  down  the  beach  to 
the  aurf-line. 

One,  two,  three,  ten,  twenty,  morethaaa 
hundred  of  them  marahaled  witUn  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  aome  no  ht 
ther  away  than  a  good  bow-ahot  My  atten- 
tion bdng  now  called  to  them,  I  could  heiT 
them  qaorreltng  in  aharp  tonea  the  vbile  die; 
made  a  mnnohlng  aound  aa  If  cracking  didli 
with  their  teeth.  They  looked  aomething  larger 
than  eats,  u>d  ran,  or  rather  ambled,  along 
with  Lbeir  backs  bowed  up  and  their  nnnd 
tails  held  straight  out  behind.  Now  and  thai 
a  half-dozen  or  more  of  them  would  rush  Uh. 
gether,  apparently  in  great  anger,  fight  fa- 
riously  for  a  few  seconds,  then  separate,  eidi 
individual  going  his  way  none  the  norse  fnm 
the  contest.  It  was  a  weird  masquerade,  iti 
efllect  heightened  by  the  stiUness  of  the  ni^ 
and  the  deceptive  glamour  of  the  moonshine, 
and,  while  I  watched  it  with  that  half-sleep; 
interest  characteristic  of  one  who  has  got  up 
at  midnight  from  a  restless  slumber,  suddenli 
a  great  bird  swept  by  me,  passing  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  from  my  head.  It  sped  like 
a  ray  of  darkness,  making  not  the  sligbttft 
noise  with  its  winga,  and  struck  one  of  the 
small  animals  like  a  holt.  A  sharp  or;  of 
anger  and  pain,  and  then  a  general  stainptdt 
of  the  masqueradera  as  they  msbed  intetkt 
marsh -grass  in  the  dlrecUon  of  a  deuelr- 
timbered  awamp,  leaving  the  beach  cleat  «iA 
the  excepUon  of  the  bird  and  its  Tietim,  not 
atruggling  in  a  silent,  ominona  way.  Eri- 
dently  It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  vitk 
the  contending  parties — a  eloae,  bard  wrtitl* 
for  the  mastery.  I  strung  my  bow  as  qnldlr 
as  I  could,  then,  running  forward  a  few  paM 
nearer,  I  drew  and  let  drive  with  as  goodiia 
as  I  could.  The  arrow  left  the  string  with  a 
clear,  whirring  sound,  and  I  heard  U  sirik* 
with  a  dull  "  thud ''  as  the  huge  bird  tnmUtd 
over  and  began  a  loud  fiapping  of  its  wingi 
I  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  found  the  Urfcit 
owl  I  ever  saw,  pierced  through  by  the  airowt 
and  near  by  lay  a  raccoon  dying  from  wound* 
ihe  bird  had  given  it  I  had  frequently  b^ 
fore  seen  owla  and  hawks  strike  smaller  ani- 
mals, but  this  was  something  rare.  The  nt- 
coon  was  a  very  lai^  one.  Poasibly  my  ar- 
row may  have  helped  to  kill  it,  bnt  I  thmk 
it  did  not  I  took  my  bird  to  camp,  and,n- 
freshed  by  my  curious  adventure,  lay  down 
and  slept  till  almost  sunrise. 
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The  following  ditj  we  returned  to  the  H«r- 
TuiCa  Island,  and  the  next  we  went  back  to 
fierklsj'a,  wbenoef  the  aeaeoo  betog  about 
orer,  va  made  our  war  to  the  hill-countr;  of 
Ncrth  Georgia  to  spend  the  summer  in  the 
pleaaaot  valley  of  the  Coosawattee,  where  the 
bus-flshing  is  the  best  that  I  know  of  in  the 
world. 

Uadkicb  Tbohfsoii. 


F£OM  NEW  YORK  TO  A&- 
PINWALL. 


TffIS  SDtnmer  a  large  propeller,  carrying 
tweDty-ftre  passengers  in  the  steerage 
and  right;  or  thereabout  in  the  cabin,  made 
a  pleasant  royat^e  from  New  York  to  Aeipiu- 
wall,  arriring  (so  uninterrupted  was  the  jour- 
ney) at  the  end  of  the  nine  days  and  a  half 
allowed  by  the  directors  on  shore  for  her 
passage. 

To  those  who  have  been  upon  the  sea,  any 
record  of  such  a  trip  might  be  but  half  in- 
ter^ting,  but  to  those  to  whom  the  ocean 
seems  mysterious  and  dreadful  (it  being  far 
away),  the  slightest  trifle  respecting  it  or  its 
bebngings  is  entertaining  reading. 

There  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  woman 
on  board,  dressed  in  many  colors,  but  having 
the  visage  of  a  blacksmith,  who  had  never 
aeen  the  ocean  nor  a  steamw  before. 

She  sat  upon  a  camp-ohalr  npon  the  fanr^ 
riean»deok  for  ftve  hours,  her  wifai  steeped, 
drowned  In  the  most  bewildering  astonish- 
ment. Nothing  was  oomprehenBible  to  her; 
she  eonld  not  understaud  the  use  of  a  single 
belonging  of  the  ship.  She  did  not  know 
enough  even  to.  ask  qnestions;  she  was  as 
incapable  of  anderstanding  as  a  child  voald 
foe  if  it  were  made  seventy  years  old  in  a 
second.  There  may  be  many  milUons  in  the 
oouDtty  as  ignorant  as  she  was,  and  many 
millions  more  who  underatand,  but  who  hare 
seen  nothing ;  to  any  of  these,  as  I  have  said 
before,  any  notes  from  any  note-book  of  the 
Sea  maybe  interesting. 

There  were  five  stow-aways — that  is,  five 
wretches  who  were  arraigned  before  the  cap- 
tain within  the  first  hour  out  for  trying  to 
steal  a  passage.  One  admitted  out  and  out 
tliat  he  tried  "  the  game,"  and  was  d — d  sorry 
that  he  had  been  ketched,  for  they  wanted  to 
Bee  him  up  there  (in  New  York)  very  bad! 
He  tossed  bis  misshapen  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  vanishing  city,  and,  laughing, 
showed  a  full  set  of  teeth,  yellow  with  to- 
tiacco,  but  viciously  strong  in  spite  of  it. 

The  old  commander,  flaming  with  indig- 
nation, ordered  him  into  the  pilot-house,  a 
prisoner.  The  next  man  seized  his  cap  from 
his  head  when  hia  tarn  came,  and  shivered 
from  bead  to  fooL  Ood  knew  he  would 
work  I  he  eried.  They  st^ed  him,  and 
asked  bow  mach  money  he  had.  He  aeted 
**  not  a  cent  by  giving  a  deprecating  look  to 
all  and  by  then  sinking  npon  himself,  grow- 
ing shorter  by  an  Inch,  and  looking  dragged 
and  helpless  tn  an  instant.  He  also  went  to 
the  Bllot-honse.  The  third  was  an  awkward 
boy  with  a  ronnd,  flushed  face  and  a  vacant 
«ye. 

"  Have  you  any  money  F — ijuiek  I " 
"Ko." 


"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  " 
"  From  a  hospital." 

"  What  did  yon  oome  aboard  tills  ship  for  ? 
— speak  up  1 " 

"Oh,  I  thought  I'd  like  to  go  to  Califor- 
ny,  that's  all.  I  s'pose  I  can't,  .though,  as 
long  as  yon  say  so." 

And  he  tamed  to  walk  toward  the  inlot- 
honse  before  he  was  ordered  to  do  so,  ap- 
parently turning  the  matter  over  and  over, 
and  raminating  upon  It 

The  next  was  a  nest,  honest  man,  who, 
taking  off  his  hat,  bowed,  and  said : 

"  I've  got  forty  dollars,  sir,  and  Fm  a 
painter  by — ^" 

"What's  the  fare  in  the  steerage,  Mr. 
Purser  ?  "  asked  the  commander,  putting  hia 
head  down  toward  the  breeze. 

"  Sixty,  sir." 

"  FiloUhouse  I — ^And  you— any  Ucket  or 

money  ?'* 

The  last  was  another  stupid  boy— cold, 
frightened,  and  all  abroad.  He  shook  hia 
head. 

"  I  came  with  Aim,  sir,"  indicating  the 
last  priaooer  with  a  backward  motion  of  his 
thumb. 

'*  That's  all  right,  but  what's  your  Idea  in 
coming  aboard  a  ahip  in  this  fashion  *  You 
have  no  clothing,  no  money,  no  object^  no 
means  to  get  beyond  Aspinwall,  where  yoa'U 
die  of  fever.  Ton  should  be  glnd  that  we 
found  you,  young  man.   Pilot-honae  t  '* 

Hair  an  hour  later  this  reckless,  onclean, 
and  hungry  crowd,  having  bat  one  small  bun- 
dle in  the  midst  of  it,  crept  down  the  black 
precipice  of  the  steamer's  side,  and,  scared 
by  the  foaming  waves,  and  confused'by  the 
noise  and  violence  of  the  #ind,  hung  until 
the  pilot -boat  seemed  safe  beneath  thero, 
into  which  they'dropped,  one  after  the  oth- 
er, between  the  siftings  of  the  ship! 

All  the  steerage,  reaching,  noisy  and  mot- 
ley, above  the  bulwarks,  jeered  furiously  un- 
til the  tossing  boat  was  half  a  mile  away, 
while  the  cabin,  eighty  strong,  leaned  over 
the  rail,  feeling  a  little  shocked. 

Among  the  eighty  passengers  were  the 
usual  rough  bachelors  who  sang  choruses 
after  cocktails;  the  usual  people  who  go  to 
their  state  rooms  at  the  port  of  exit,  and 
never  croei^e  until  the  destination  is  made  ; 
the  group  of  ladies  who,  being  alone,  are 
subjects  for  talk  ;  the  aristocrats,  cooled  for 
a  few  hours,  but  scorned  thereafter  with  a 
sort  of  paper-soom  that  always  broke  at  a 
smile  or  a  bow ;  the  pitiablea  whom  all  pitied, 
and  the  more  pitiable  still,  whom  thepitiables 
pitied  in  their  turn ;  and  there  were  the  com- 
mon ran  of  oddities,  the  intelligent  woman, 
the  Bilent  man,  the  homely  gentleman,  the 
lady  of  the  single  dress,  and  the  eorjn  of  old 
travelers  (cool,  steady  persons,  who  got  all 
things  and  all  favors  in  spite  of  Iron-like 
rales). 

There  was  a  madman  who  wore  enor^ 
mona  shoes,  who  spoke  to  no  one,  yet  who 
ate  famonsly.  He  had  a  pile  of  manuscript 
in  his  state-room,  and  he  added  to  It  daily. 
He  rolled  twelve  cigarettes  each  morning, 
and  wandered  bareheaded  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  all  over  the  enormous  deck, 
taming  his  face  upward  to  the  heavens  in  the 
ereniuf^  and  downward  at  the  watera  in  the 


day,  perpetually  engaged  with  the  elements, 
and  wholly  oblivious  of  man. 

There  was  a  short  lady  with  short  hair,  an 
indifferent  face,  a  pleasant  smile,  and  a  habit 
of  ferreting  for  things  not  known  to  her. 
Before  twenty -foar  hours  had  elapsed  she 
had  been  in  the  steerage,  la  the  fire-holes, 
and  had  gone  through  the  captain's  chart- 
rack. 

She  discovered  that  the  steerage  atmos- 
phere hsd  no  oxygen  In  It  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  people  were  often  found  sense- 
less in  the  lower  *'  trays  "  (her  name  for  their 
eleeinng- quarters).  Is  tlie  flre-room,  away 
down  beneath  the  endues,  she  saw  men  shov- 
eling coal  without  ccesstlon  for  two  hours  in 
a  temperature  of  120"  Fahr.  In  the  captain's 
cabin  she  found  that  the  ship  would  pass 
Hatteras  in  the  night  —  "a  blessing,"  she 
cried,  in  a  little  ecstasy,  "  without  parallel  I " 
"Yes,  indeed,"  cried  the  other  ladies  (who 
knew  nothing  about  it).  On  a  bright  after- 
noon, while  the  people  were  lolling  upon  the 
hurricane-deck  with  their  novels,  their  tatting, 
and  their  mnut,  this  lady  came  aft,  crying: 
"  I  have  found  out  another  of  the  pretensions 
of  man  1  Neither  the  first,  second,  nor  third 
officer  knew  the  length  In  feet  of  a  nautical 
mile,  and  the  first  only  was  at  all  sure  that  it 
was  longer  than  the  shore-mile.  Two  old  ex- 
sea-captains  bad  to  be  told,  and,  when  the 
commander  of  this  great  vessel  wakes  up,  I'll 
see  if  I  can  bring  Atm  down  < "  This  catch- 
and-go  manner  was  very  telling  among  the 
dull  weight  of  peopl^  and  gos^  stood  gin- 
gerly aloof  from  her. 

There  was  one  of  those  children,  the  con- 
templation (tf  whose  flares,  calculated  from 
present  omditions  and  projected  fifty  years, 
fill  one  with  an  uneasy  awe.  Her  name  wau 
Holl ;  she  was  barely  two,  her  skin  was  fair,  her 
hair  bright,  glossy,  and  yellow,  her  forehead 
full  (too  full,  in  fact),  and  her  little  figure  mus- 
cular and  tireless.  8he  could  run  like  a  deer, 
and,  no  matter  how  the  vessel  rolled,  the  lit- 
tle creature,  with  her  eye  on  her  object,  would 
staler,  turn,  climb  up  the  deck,  or  plunge 
down  the  hill,  as  it  happened,  with  a  coolness 
that  was  astonishing.  She  was  often  shot  out 
of  her  mother's  state-room  by  the  action  of 
the  ship,  on  her  way  to  the  deck,  and  would 
cruise  among  the  long  limbs  of  the  negro 
waiters  with  great  nonchalance,  catching  at 
this  or  that  pantaloon  just  as  the  lurching  of 
the  ship  made  it  convenient.  Few  places  in 
the  vessel  were  unknown  to  her.  She  often 
found  her  way  into  the  horrible  horde  in  the 
steerage,  and  she  was  a  well-known  haHtv^ 
of  the  butcher  and  barber  shops,  and  she  of- 
ten assisted  the  keeper  of  the  wine-room  in 
his  endless  datles.  She  could  scream  with 
a  shrillDess  and  a  long-windedness  that  ont- 
did  the  bo'sun*s  whistle,  and  her  temper  was 
at  times  Intensely  vixenish.  Yet,  In  m(K 
ments  of  peace,  Uie  spectacle  of  her  little 
body,  with  its  bright  face  and  wild,  golden 
hair,  fiinging  itself  here  and  there  in  a  wild 
chase  after  some  sig^t  she  ached  to  see, 
something  near  the  engine-room,  or  down  the 
cabin,  or  down  the  sky-light,  where  the  cook- 
ing went  on,  or  in  the  first-officer's  room, 
where  they  made  the  reckoning,  or  aft  when 
they  went  to  throw  the  log,  was  spirited 
enough,  and  all  the  other  children  on  board 
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sank  out  of  notice,  tind  did  their  tricks  and 
played  their  games  vith  insignificance. 

The  way  to  Aspinwall  led  the  ship  among 
the  iElands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  then 
across  the  fitful  Caribbean  —  a  sea  whoso 
temper  hlows  hot  and  cold  in  the  same  ten 
minutes,  and  causes  the  watch  to  **  oil  up  " 
and  to  keep  a  weather-eye. 

To  the  already  entrancing  effects  produced 
by  the  extraordinary  hues  of  the  sky,  the  sea, 
and  by  the  shapes  oF  the  olonds,  whose  bean- 
ties  had  become  more  and  more  surprising 
each  day  since  the  ship  quitted  the  latitude 
of  tiower  Florida,  were  now  to  be  added  the 
treaii  colors  of  the  land,  tempered  by  an  at- 
mosphere whose  pearly  obseority  put  the 
tints  of  sleep  npon  all  thtngtL 

The  passengers,  rendered  langnid  by  heat 
and  CTuiMt,  carried  Ihdr  chairs  and  their  books 
to  the  port-side  of  the  deck,  and  gare  tbem- 
selres  up  to  damb,  wide-eyed  gaxing,  saying 
little  and  thinking  less.  Even  the  **  Intelli. 
gent  lady"  was  silent  with  the  reet.  There 
was  a  long  island,  whose  yellow  beach,  rag- 
ged cliff  of  sand,  and  dense  growth  of  tropic 
Terdure,  were  materialistic  enough  for  almost 
erery  eye,  bnt  then  and  there  it  became  the 
most  tender  vision  of  a  land — separated,  sus- 
pended, hair- breathing  destiny,  yet  resting 
upon  nothing.  The  water  below  it  did  not 
touch  it  or  erea  meet  its  shore;  it  became  a 
part  of  the  nothingness.  And  so  did  the 
sky.  The  blue  became  an  ineffable  dream 
of  "blue.  Behind  it  arose  a  white,  mediteval 
city  of  clouds — its  mighty  walls  and  its  huge 
towers  lifting  themselves — shall  I  say  itf — 
prayerfully  toward  the — above  !  All  was  in 
the  midst  of  repose.  Colors  became  half- 
colors,  lines  faded,  the  noises  of  the  water 
grew  far  off,  the  palm-trees  mingled  together, 
and  the  land,  the  sea,  the  sky,  the  clouds, 
buried  in  so  much  warmth  and  haze,  seemed 
a  dreamed  rcTelation  of  heaven. 

Cuba  came  into  sight  Id  early  morning. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  cliff  only,  and  a  green 
table-land,  and  a  slender  light-house.  Every 
man  on  board  gazed  at  it,  and  elAer  said  In 
substance,  or  acquiesced  when  it  was  said : 
"  What  a  land  of  tragedies  is  that  I  How 
treacherous  does  its  quiet  seem  I  Who  wonid 
lire  npon  it  t " 

Afterward,  when  the  son  had  dissipated 
the  mists,  and  permitted  th^  inland  bills  to 
be  seen  —  hills  that  rose  slowly  to  great 
heights— then  the  impulse  was  to  pity  Nature 
and  to  decry  the  beings  that  did  so  ill  in 
plain  sight  of  so  much  that  suggested  God. 
"It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  of  the 
mountains  flared  tip  and  overtook  these  mis- 
chief-makers."— "  They  have  turned  the  isl- 
and into  a  rat-pit." — "Is  Spanish  blood  poi- 
son f  " 

And  so  on. 

The  American  flag  was  perceived  one  day 
floating  upon  the  top  of  an  island  of  moder- 
ate size.  Several  people  cheered  and  said, 
**  It  docs  one's  heart  good  to  see  the  stars 
and  stripes,  even  after  so  short  an  absence 
from  port,"  and  they  shook  bands  with  effu- 
sion. Some  one  said,  and  It  was  true,  that 
that  was  the  only  tend  oorered  by  an  Amer- 
ioan  flag  in  the  West  Indies.  And  the 
Homely  Gentleman  s^d,  also  truthfully :  "  It 
is  owned  by  a  Baltimore  company,  and  it  is  a 


heap  of  guano.  Speak  to  those  patriots,  some 
one,  and  tell  them  not  to  cheer  so  loudly." 

The  steamer  sailed  into  the  harbor  of 
Aspinwall  at  between  four  and  five  o'clock 
on  a  Sabbath  morning.  The  lofty  hills  and 
mountains,  that  almost  surround  the  bay, 
were  enveloped  in  the  most  delicate  mists. 
And  they  assumed  at  that  time  a  warm  purple, 
while  those  of  the  farthest  ranges  were  cool- 
er and  cooler  as  tlieir  distances  were  greater. 
The  air  was  indescribably  soft.  It  pressed 
npon  the  face  with  grateful  coolness,  yet  it 
did  not  Btir.  The  sky  was  without  a  clond, 
intensely  blue,  and  tranquillizing  to  look  at. 
The  town  is  built  upon  a  small  net-work  of 
earth  partly  natural  and  partly  manufactured, 
and  behind  it,  that  is,  in  the  immediate  rear 
of  the  s^nd  row  of  buildings,  is  an  ugly 
swamp,  out  of  which  springs  the  rsnkest 
Tsgetation.  The  place  has  long  dnoe  de- 
cayed; the  people  live  upon  what  tarrying 
travelers  choose  to  spend,  and  the  few  white 
people  that  are  residents  are  inTslids.  From 
the  water  the  place  appears  to  be  a  neat, 
shaded  hamlet  with  several  white,  two-storied 
buildings,  with  fine  fa9adcs,  many  red-Uled 
houses,  a  number  of  broad  ^eds  at  the  wa- 
ter-side, and  it  appears  that  all  is  finely  Inter- 
spersed with  overhanging  palms  and  onks, 
and^  that  the  gardens  are  shaded  with  "broad- 
leaved  bananas  and  mango-trees.  Two  or 
three  ocenn-steamers  lay  at  anchor  at  that 
time,  two  or  three  consuls'  flags  hung  lan- 
guidly from  thnir  staffs,  and  it  would  have 
taken  a  sharp  eye  to  detect  any  thing  un- 
prosperous  or  unclean  about  the  spot.  In- 
deed, the  voyager  looked  forward  with  impa- 
tience to  many  strolls  in  the  tree -arched 
lanes  that  he  fancied,  and  he  determined  upon 
purchasing  many  mementoes  of  this  retired 
and  lovely  spot. 

But  he  barely  reached  the  head  of  the 
pier  when  he  beheld,  to  his  astonishment,  on 
the  farther  side  of  a  hot  r^way-yard,  one  of 
the  most  unclean  and  wretched  tenement- 
houses  that  it  was  bis  fortune  ever  to  have 
seen.   Its  first  story  is  full  of  shops. 

This  is  tiie  b^;inning  of  the  main  thor- 
oughfare. It  is  not  all  so  bad,  yet  it  Is  bad 
enough.  There  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
shambling  houses.  Someof  them  are  frame, 
some  have  two  stories  and  balconies,  but  the 
greater  part  are  twenty  feet  high  and  in 
advanced  stages  of  decay.  The  shopkeepiog 
interest  is  divided  between  German  Jews 
and  the  natives.  The  former  keep  domestic 
and  foreign  goods,  and  their  shops  resemble 
somewhat  the  ordinary  country-stores  at  home. 
The  sale  of  the  natural  and  spontaneous  prod- 
ucts of  the  land  is  turned  over  to  the  na- 
tives, who  add  to  this  simple  and  innocent 
manner  of  gaining  an  income  the  allure- 
ments of  the  true  American  bar. 

When  the  ship's  passengers  were  all 
turned  free  along  this  hot  street,  with  their 
hands  full  of  money,  then  every  aTailnble 
inch  of  room  was  piled  with  fruit,  shells,  grass- 
work,  and  cages  of  paroquets. 

The  Jews  came  out  to  their  doors,  the 
clerks  took  off  their  hats,  and  Aspinwall 
mode  ready  to  recdre  Its  profits.  But  the 
people,  dumb  and  staring,  went  on,  with  their 
parasols,  to  seek  the  city.  They  came  to 
pools  of  b^^ned  water  fllUng  whole  squares, 


and  bordered  here  and  there  by  huta  of 
scantling,  and  by  hen-coops  half  submerged 
in  the  horrible  flood.    The  fovls  ud  the 
people  lived  on  raised  floors,  and  t^U^h- 
ing  board  often  led  to  land,   A  Iralj  mi|. 
niflcent  bronze  statue  of  Columbus,  £dp,  both 
in  conception  and  in  execution,  stood  vith  ito 
small  fence  npon  the  edge  of  a  pool  like 
this.   The  faces  of  the  main  figure  and  that 
of  the  statue  of  an  Indian,  whom  tl>e  f;teit 
man  had  aroused,  were  turned  seaward;  not 
committing,  happily,  the  satire  of  (;tmg 
upon  the  effects  of  civilizing  influence  npOD 
the  new-found  land.    One  hardly  delap  to 
examine  the  work,  for  the  bad  odos  ttit 
arise  f^om  the  green  pond  are  ovetpowr. 
ing.  Farther  on,  in  an  arid  Add,  it  a  fine 
and  dignified  manorial,  with  brciDse  tnedil- 
li(His,  to  a  few  shrewd  finondeis  who  kad 
dreamed  that  this  spot  was  to  be  a  gnat 
entrepot,  and  had  urged  people  to  q>end  a 
quanti^  of  money  upon  a  railroad.  tusA- 
ers  smile  at  the  monument,  and  recall  tint  b 
thdr  lives  they  have  never  seen  a  Mm 
possess  so  fine  a  gravestone: 

A  little  farther  still  is  a  cool  villa,  oce>> 
pif  d  by  a  consul,  and  farther  yet  is  a  Gotbie 
church,  built  of  a  fine  brown-stone,  opedng 
its  wide  doors  hospitably.  A  little  way  off 
the  sea  comes  up  in  musical  ripples  upon  a 
brown  shore,  and  a  few  half-dreased  boy* 
patter  about  for  shells,  with  an  e^e  to  itie 
main  chance,  however.  These  few  thingi, 
the  halfKlosen  official  houses,  the  tno  moiiii- 
ments,  and  the  church,  compose  the  best  of 
A-spinwall.  All  the  rest  is  degraded,  vgly, 
and  dangerous. 

In  the  Uving-quarter  of  the  place  one 
aees  more  nakedness,  uncleanlineES,  and 
squalor,  than  it  is  likely  he  ever  dreamed  o(. 
Poverty,  heat,  refuse,  indolence,  and  foul 
scents,  are  everywhere.  Tenements,  tvo  sto- 
ries high,  soUed  from  their  door-posta  to  tbe 
highest  points  a  man  can  reaoh,  stand  in  the 
mud,  and  show  three  black-brown  hesdi  it 
every  window  and  door.  Ducks,  ehildrta, 
pigs,  mingle  together  in  the  boiUng  pwldiai 
and  one  goes  by  under  a  fire  of  chaff  fnn 
the  women  who  Impudently  line  the  way. 

The  people  are  short,  and  brown  li  col- 
or oommonly,  though  now  and  then  there  is  i 
black.  The  nationalities  are  sadly  nixed,*) 
they  are  in  all  the  towns  this  way,  there  be- 
ing a  composite  population  of  Jamaiei  » 
groes,  Aztecs,  and  Peruvians.  These,  barii| 
intermarried,  have  produced  a  ho^t  of  nwfr 
grel  people,  vicious  in  temper,  devoid  of  is- 
tellect,  and  easily  content  to  sleep  or  ate»l. 
as  chance  suggests. 

They  are  not  exactly  stupid ;  but,  on  ^ 
other  band,  it  is  impossible  to  8.-iy  that  ibej 
are  worth  a  rush  to  the  world,  or  to  anj  in- 
terest in  it. 

As  I  said  before,  they  are  all  concerned 
in  getting  money  from  the  people  who  Utrj 
in  passing  through  the  place  on  th^r  way  to 
Ponama.  Each  passenger  had  half  a  dous 
dol  lars  to  spend  in  purchasing  the  specialtic 
of  the  place,  and,  after  they  had  impressed 
the  phymgue  of  the  town  npon  their  minds, 
they  lay  about  with  fhll  hands  amoofi  tin 
booths,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours  the  rhaffer 
and  dicker  were  a  little  spirited.  The  hdie* 
of  the  cabin,  in  ftesh  mnslina,  every  oar,  sod 
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looked  upon  aa  aristocrata,  for  the  mo- 
ineot  etrried  things  with  a  higb  haod,  and 
beat  tb«  natWes  dowa  in  their  prices  with  a 
reogeanoe.  They  domineered  over  the  whole 
town  with  Infinite  glee,  and  bought  twopence 
worth.  One  would  bare  fancied,  from  the 
amoant  of  talk  and  dlapntation  that  went  on, 
and  that  rouaed  the  eehoei  of  the  place  like 
tiie  noiM  of  a  dretdfol  eombat,  that  the  white 
wins  and  aweethearta  were  boyii^  the  tuttlTea 
oat  "  itiek,  Btock,  ftnd  atone.**  The;  bought 
frtdt  Tery  liberally,  and  uamben  of  buketi 
at  Iblrty-Sre  cents  apiece.  They  ransacked 
the  town  for  novelties,  and,  having  found 
many,  examined  them,  tnade  all  necesaary  in- 
iiairies,  and  said,  "  How  strange  I "  and  went 
1^  at  ease.  Tbey  entered  with  great  spirit 
into  the  gossip  of  the  place,  and  came  away 
with  many  Indian  family  Iroublea  on  their 
minds  to  trork  out  in  the  calm  of  the  voyage 
on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus. 

The  men  did  quite  aa  well.  The  glasses 
at  the  bars  gave  out  a  prosperous  tinkling 
all  along  the  line  of  shops,  and  the  perfnme 
of  the  strange  liquid  of  Angostura  filled  the 
air.  They,  too,  purchased  fruit  and  annoyed 
the  shopkeepers,  and  tt  was  not  until  the 
honest  spendthrift  dogs  remembered  dinner* 
time  that  the  aprinkle  of  dimes  and  half- 
dimes  in  Aspinirall  come  to  an  end. 

But  the  passengers  had  done  really  one 
good  stroke  of  business  with  the  nniaformed 
and  misoalcnlaUng  nativei>.  They  had  boi^t 
large  sums  of  silver  dollars  at  dgfaty-Bve 
cants  each  with  their  greenbacks;  and  sil- 
ver had  been  worth  almost  that  In  New  York 
on  the  day  Utey  left,  quiet  joy  that  al- 
ways cornea  with  a  good  aohievement  spread 
through  the  ship,  and  the  jangle  of  money 
was  heard  everywhere  as  the  prond  pos- 
seHors  turned  it  gently  over  and  over  in 
thdr  hands. 

The  Intelligent  Lady  heard  of  the  b&r> 
gains,  and  ebe  said :  "  But  instead  of  paying 
joa  in  Anscrican  dollars,  which  are  worth, 
of  course,  one  hundred  cents,  they  have  ^ven 
you  Peruvian  dollars,  which  are  reckoned  at 
eighty  0017  in  San  Fraaciseo." 

How  many  ourioos  ways  there  are  of  get- 
ting square  I 

Albsbt  F.  Wkbsteb. 


CRICKET-CRIES. 


IP  the  Antumn  winda  are  all 
In  a  tender  sort  of  swoon, 
Ton  can  hear  the  erioket  call, 
Any  Autnmn  afternoon ; 
And  should  you  heed  him,  soon 
Ton  will  bear,  it  may  befall. 
Dreamy  langnage  wing  ita  way 
Tlirooffh  hia  low  and  dreamy  lay : 

**  fiy  the  tniat-empnrpled  skies, 

By  the  red  leaves  lying  sear, 
1  know  that  Summer  dies 

In  the  lands  that  held  her  dear. 

And  with  hia  sparklinn  spear, 
With  his  icy-brilliant  eyea. 

Snowy-bearded  Winter  speeds 

On  his  whitest  of  white  steeds  I 

"  Ob,  the  days  will  ahortly  be 
Then  here  I  most  not  cheap, 


But  in  soQM  black  chink  and  wee 

Of  some  old  fireside  creep — 

To  sleep,  aud  wake,  and  sleep, 
By  the  great  log's  yellow  glee, 

And  slowly  find,  no  doubt. 

All  the  family-secrets  out. 

"  From  the  beartb-fire's  viewlesa  flail 

I  can  aee  the  apark-cbaff  fly, 
Ere  that  aahy  film  and  pale 

Furs  the  embers  by-and-by. 

How  much  better  taste  have  I 
Than  my  relative,  the  Smdl, 

Toasting  here,  aa  fate  appoints. 

My  extravagant  hip-jolnta  1 

"  Hear  the  clock's  quick  tick,  above 

Even  the  bitter  north-wind's  roar; 
Hear  old  grandma,  like  a  dove, 

Coo  her  surreptitious  snore  ; 

Hear  the  lovers  laugh — and  more, 
See  the  lovers  making  love  I 

And  hear  the  purr  of  that 

Tawny  Sybarite,  our  cat  I 

"  How  I  hearken,  while  I  bask, 
To  the  bom  the  kettle  makes  1 

In  his  dull  prosaic  task 

How  mueih  merriment  be  takea  I 
Ab,  for  me  that  kettle  makes 

All  the  idffhtingals  I  ask, 
Except  it  he,  mayhap. 
The  pine-l<^s  babbUng  sap  I 

"  Why  does  Mary  grow  so  pink 

If  she  has  not  had  a  kiaal 
It  is  flne,  you  lovers  think, 

To  be  making  love  like  this. 
•    Yet  a  pleasant  blaae,  I  wis, 
And  a  ooay  little  chink. 

Bring  quite  as  much  content 

To  the  orioket  temperament  I 

"  Wbil'i  the  golden-roda,  in  seas, 

Plume  the  lansa  and  dales  wiUi  gold, 

While  a  glory  smites  the  trees, 

And  the  sumach-leavea  hum  bold, 
In  my  Innj^ng  heart  I  bold 

These,  and  piotnres  like  to  these, 
Waiting  days  more  bleak  and  drear. 
That  my  flreaide  voice  can  cheer  1 

"  Ob,  for  winda  of  solemn  time, 
Oh,  for  chilly-lighted  skies  I 

Since  she  ctinoot  die  too  soon. 

Oh,  too  slow  the  Summer  dies  1 "  .  .  . 
Now  in  just  this  dreamy  wise, 

On  an  Autumn  afternoon, 

If  your  faith  be  good  and  strong, 
You  can  hear  the  cricket's  song. 

Edoak  Fawobit. 


SERVIAN  POPULAR 
POETRY. 

WHEN  the  French  poet  Mirlmte  and 
the  English  poet  Owen  Meredith  pub- 
lished their  volumes  of  prtrflessed  transladons 
of  Servian  popular  poetry,  the  reason  given, 
by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  for  doubt- 
ing the  aiitheotieity  of  both  works  was  the 
fact  that  they  are  far  below  real  Servian  poe- 
try in  beauty,  purity,  and  strength.  And  the 
hif!h  tribute  to  that  poetry  which  this  eiroum- 
stance  involvea  is  by  no  means  undeserved. 
Even  in  the  diluted  form  of  a  translation  the 
productions  of  the  Sooth-Slavic  bards— for 


bards  they  are,  in  the  truest  sense  of  tlie 
term — preserve  a  degree  of  beauty  and  power 
which  affords  a  very  high  idea  of  what  they 
are  in  the  original. 

The  word  "  popular  "  is  especially  appro- 
priate when  applied  to  these  poems,  for  tbey 
have  all  been  made  and  preserved  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  AH  through  the  dreary  centu- 
ries of  Turkish  oppression  the  fire  of  Inspira- 
tion burned  among  the  down-trodden  Serbs 
with  undiminished  power.  In  Irady  moun- 
tain-valleys, wherever  they  were  secure  from 
the  brutal  Janizary's  wanton  assaults,  bands 
of  men  would  meet,  and  recite  or  chant  Irag, 
heroic  poem?,  telling  of  noble  deeds  their  an- 
cestors had  wrought  in  earlier  days.  Espe- 
cially did  they  love  to  dwell  on  the  valor  and 
might  of  the  gr^at  Servian  prince  Stephen 
Dushao,  who  subjugated  all  the  neighboring 
provinces,  overthrew  the  terrible  Bulgarians, 
and  forced  the  Greek  Empire  itself  to  sue 
humbly  for  peace.  Theae  poetic  traditions 
of  their  former  greatness  helped  to  keep  alive, 
through  all  their  later  degradation  and  mis- 
ery, the  spirit  which  burst  out  so  fiercely  in 
the  first  years  of  our  century,  winning  and 
rewinning  for  the  Servian  people  the  liberty 
their  ancestors  had  lost. 

The  Servian  language,  which  compre- 
hends, In  its  widest  sense,  the  dialects  of 
Servia  proper,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Dalma- 
tia,  Montenegro,  Slavonia,  and  part  of  Croa- 
tia, is  by  far  the  softest  and  moft  musical 
of  the  four  great  branches  of  Slavic  apeech. 
From  the  appearance  of  its  words  when  writ- 
ten, It  might  not  unni^rally  be  thought,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  just  mentioned,  far  from 
euphonious.  But,  when  It  is  remembered 
that  many  apparently  formidable  combina- 
tions occurring  in  Such  words  really  stand 
for  simple  sounds  which  we  spell  in  a  differ, 
ent  way,  a  large  proportion  of  the  difficulty 
vanishes.  For  example,  the  seemingly  un- 
pronounceable term  Jljekamct  merely  repre- 
sents what  we  would  spell  Belkavich.  In 
fact,  the  Servian  ia  a  very  harmonious  lan- 
guage, while  its  softness  in  sound  does  not 
prevent  its  possessing  an  abundance  of  force 
and  power.  These  lingual  advantages  have 
certainly  contributed  very  much  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  popular  poetry. 

The  history  of  that  poetry  Is  somewhat 
remarkable.  Pieces  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit,  being  preserved  orally  through  succes- 
sive ages,  had  contributed  to  form  a  great 
unwritten  collection,  which  the  most  akillful 
singers  or  *'  rhapsodlsts,"  and  especially  the 
older  men  tn  each  generation,  were  able  to  sing 
or  recite  at  full  length.  In  the  mean  time,  al- 
though works  on  law,  philosophy,  rhetoric, 
theology,  etc.,  bad  been  produced  by  Servian 
sebolars,  of  whom  the  number  was  not  ex- 
tremely small  even  in  the  days  of  Tarklsb  tyr- 
anny, yet  the  treasures  of  tlieir  naUonal  poe- 
try remained  unwtltten.  Indeed,  the  very  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  clothed— the  mod- 
em Servian— was  looked  upon  by  the  culti- 
vated portion  of  the  race  with  unqualified 
contempt,  and  eonridered  unfit  for  any  thing 
but  conversatims  between  <*  cowherds  and 
swineherds."  The  dialect  employed  In  all 
literary  undertakings  was  the  Old  or  CAwroA 
supine,  an  ancient  form  of  Servian  wliich  was 
used  by  the  eariy  fathers  of  the  Greek  Church. 
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Xot  until  the  beginning  or  the  preaent  cen- 
tury were  any  persistent  effort*  to  rescue  the 
true  Servian  language  of  to-day  from  its  de- 
graded position  made  by  any  one.  And  that 
such  an  effort  was  at  last  made  and  carried 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  in  spite  of  a  vio- 
lent opposition,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  one 
inan — Yuk  Stephanowics  Karadshicz,  or,  as 
we  would  aay,  Wolf,  Stephen's  son,  the  Ea- 
radshian.  Yuk,  as  he  is  commonly  called, 
who  was  born  in  17S6,  combated  all  the  old- 
fashioned  prejndicea  on  this  subject  which 
preTailed  among  his  Servian  fellow-scbolars 
with  such  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  he  «t 
iast  established  the  spoken  language  of  his 
country  In  a  position  of  honor  and  esteem. 
Having  given  the  world  an  admirable  Servian 
dictionary  and  grammar,  as  well  as  several 
Qther  valuable  works  of  a  similar  character, 
he  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  poetry  of 
his  people.  Some  knowledge  as  to  this  field 
of  hidden  treasure  had  already  been  de- 
rired,  in  Western  Europe,  from  a  few  speci- 
mens which  an  Italian  traveler  in  Dalmatfa 
Iiad  obtained  fVom  the  Horiach  mountain- 
eers of  that  country.  And  Herder  and  Goe- 
tiie,  guided  by  their  keen  poetic  instincts, 
had  immediately  given  these  fragments  to 
their  countrymen  in  a  German  dress,  trans- 
lating them  from  a  n«neh  verrion  of  the 
traveler's  Italian.  But  when  Yuk,  in  1816, 
published  his  first  two  volumes  of  Servian 
"poem-songs,"  gathered  from  the  people, 
just  as  the  brothers  Grimm  collected  their 
famous  German  "Kinder- und  Hausmiirchen,*' 
the  whole  literary  world  of  Europe  was  en- 
thasiastic  in  their  praise.  Translations  of 
the  work,  more  or  less  complete,  quickly  ap- 
peared in  the  languages  of  various  other 
countries,  and  the  verdict  in  their  favor  was 
universal.  Two  more  volumes  soon  followed 
those  first  published ;  and,  though  several 
similar  works  were  afterward  issued  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  Ynk's  collection  is  still  oon- 
ridered  the  best  of  all. 

Servian  popular  poetry  is  divided  into 
two  great  classes :  the  ^vaakt  jgtmM^  or 
"  woman<aongs,"  and  the  fwnaehkt  J^tmity  ta 
"  hero ■  songs."  The  woman-songs  are  so 
called  because  they  are  almost  Invariably 
made  by  women.  Tliey  are  nsnally  short 
[deces,  and  are  song  without  any  inatmmeD- 
tal  aocompaniment.  They  relate  to  iuddents 
of  domestic  life,  and  are  nearly  always  char- 
acterized by  a  natural  and  very  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  unrestrained  by  conven- 
tionalities and  untrammeled  by  the  require- 
ments of  more  polished  verse.  There  is  about 
them  much  the  same  pure,  unconscious  pa- 
thos, alternating  with  outbursts  of  unalloyed 
joyouBness,  that  shows  itself  in  a  little 
child's  laughter  and  tears.  The  love-songs 
are  especially  tender  and  poetical.  One  of 
these,  given  in  Ynk's  collection,  has  been 
very  literally  translated  into  English,  as 
follows  in  part : 

"rABTnro  iatos. 
"To  white  Bnda,  to  whlte-castled  Buda, 
Ottn«s  tbe  vine-tree,  <^ng  the  vlm-trse  bnmeb- 
es. 

Not  tbn  vine-tree  ta  it  with  Its  branches; 
No,  it  1b  a  pair  of  flilthfal  lovers. 
Tron  their  eariy  yoaUi  they  were  betroOed ; 
Now  fliey  are  compelled  to  part,  unttanely. 
Ose  addressed  tbs  other  at  their  parting: 


'  Go,  my  dearest  sonl,  and  go  straight  forward. 
ThDQ  wilt  find  a  hedj^e-snrrounded  garden ; 
Thou  wilt  flod  a  rose-bash  In  the  garden. 
Pluck  a  little  branch  from  off  the  rose-bush. 
Place  it  on  thy  heart  within  thy  boson. 
Even  as  that  red  rose  will  be  Ihdlng, 
Even  BO  my  heart,  love,  win  be  Aiding.* " 

Regular  rhymes  are  not  a  feature  of  these 
poems;  but  rhymes  frequently  occur,  and 
the  following  short  piece,  turned  into  an 
English  stansa  partly  In  rhyme,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  such  cases,  as  well  as  to  show 
the  arch  humor  which  is  often  found  in 
the  woman-songs ; 

"  ST.  eiOBQS's  D1.T. 

"  To  St.  OeoTga's  Day  the  maiden  prayed: 
*  Oom'st  thon  again,  dear  St.  Qeorge's  Day, 
Find  me  not  here,  by  my  mother  dear. 
Or  be  it  wed,  or  be  It  dead  I 
Bttt.  rather  than  dead,  I  would  be  wed.' " 

Another  song  tells  of  two  young  lovers 
who,  being  forced  apart  by  their  parents, 
died  at  the  same  time,  and  were  buried  to- 
gether : 

"  Little  time  bad  passed  sfnee  Uiej  were  boiled ; 
O'er  the  yonth  sprang  np  a  verdant  pine-tree, 
O'er  the  m&ld  a  buib  vrlUi  sweet  red  roses; 
Bound  the  pine-tree  winds  itaelf  the  rose-bnsb. 
As  the  silk  around  a  bunch  of  flowers." 

Bat  some  of  the  woman-songs  are  in  a 
very  diffhrent  vein.  Tb^  take  a  thorougUy 
realistic  view  of  marital  relations,  and  Indi- 
cate ^t  in  Servin,  as  elsewhere,  husbands 
and  irivea  are  not  always  "  married  lovers." 
Tlie  following  piece  presents  a  comically  ex- 
aggerated picture  of  a  lady  who,  it  is  clear, 
has  her  own  notions  as  to  **  the  subjection 
of  women :  '* 

"  H0D8KHOLD  XjLTrBBS. 

"  Come,  companion,  let  na  hurry. 
That  we  may  be  early  home. 
For  my  mother-in-law  is  cross. 
Only  yestreen  sbe  accused  me, 
Bald  that  I  had  beat  my  hasliand. 
When,  poor  soul,  I  bad  not  touched  bim, 
Only  bade  him  wash  the  dishes, 
And  he  wouldn't  wash  the  dishes ; 
Threw,  then,  at  his  bead  the  pitcher, 
Knobked  a  hide  In  head  and  pitcher. 
For  the  head,  I  don't  mind  that  much; 
But  I  do  care  for  the  pitcher. 
As  I  paid  for  It  right  dearly- 
Paid  for  It  with  one  wild-apple, 
Tas,  and  a  half  of  one  bee  idea  U," 

The  faero-iongB  are  true  qrios.  They  are 
made  by  men  alone,  are  chanted  rather  than 
sung,  and  correspond  very  oloeely  to  the  he- 
roic poems  of  anoioit  Greece.  Their  sub- 
jects are  fluently  the  great  deeds  of  Ser- 
viaa  kings  and  warriors.  The  victories  of 
Tzar  Stephen  Dusban,  the  sad  fate  of  Tzar 
lAzar  on  the  bloody  field  of  Kossovo,  and 
otlier  notable  events  in  the  mediieval  history 
of  Servia,  form  the  themes  of  a  large  num- 
ber; while  some,  of  more  modem  origin,  tell 
of  that  wild  and  stormy  strife  in  which,  led  by 
Czerny  Geoi^e,  the  long-despised  Servians  ex- 
tirpated the  dreadful  Janizaries,  and  hurled 
the  Turkish  and  Bosnian  armies  out  of  their 
land.  Others  refer  to  the  second  modern 
struggle  for  liberty,  when,  under  Prince  Hi- 
losb,  they  won  back  nearly  all  the  Turks  had 
been  enabled,  by  internal  quarrels  among 
the  followers  of  Czerny  George,  to  tear  from 
the  latter's  grasp.  Many,  also,  are  about  the 
deeds  and  sufferings  of  less-noted  or  of  floti< 


tions personages.  BatallsbowmoreOTleisof 
the  same  fire  and  force,  the  same  faoldnsH  (& 
fancy,  combined  with  the  peatest  heaur  ud 
gracefulness  in  ezpresdon.  Not  a  fe*  coa. 
tain  images  drawn  from  the  old  mythologicil 
and  superstitious  notions  still  half  credited 
in  the  wildest  mountain-districts — such  fig- 
ures as  the  Yjashtitzi,  or  veiled  women,  whoie 
visits  brought  death  and  sorrow  into  boow- 
holds ;  or  tbc  Yila,  a  mountain  fairy,  lome- 
what  like  the  German  Rnbesahl. 

The  most  frequent  singers  of  these  beroie 
songs  are  old  blind  men,  strikingly  like  onr 
idea  of  Homer.  One  of  these  blind  and  tged 
bards,  named  Philip,  sang  before  Tchnpich, 
one  of  Czerny  George's  bravest  captiltii,k 
stirring  poem,  composed  by  the  singer,  os 
the  battle  of  Salash,  where  TehI^>iGh  hid  W 
his  countrymen  to  victory  over  the  To^ 
Philip  was  then  rewarded  by  the  Servian  (ti- 
dier with  a  splendid  white  hMse,  of  the  mk 
ble  Herzegovinian  breed,  just  as  the  bardi 
of  the  ancient  heroea  were  repaid  for  tbdr 
lays  in  honor  of  their  patrons. 

It  is  absolutely  impossibl*  to  preicne 
even  a  fair  degree  of  the  grandmr  and  bess- 
ty  of  these  heroic  pieces  in  a  mere  tnuli- 
tion,  as  any  one  may  imagine  who  hss  cob- 
pared  Homer's  own  lines  with  those  of  Ui 
twst  translator.  T«t  it  may  b«  notenUrcl; 
useless  to  present  one  or  two  abort  extracts 
even  in  this  weakened  shape.  The  followin; 
lines,  in  which  ravens  bring  ominous  tidingi 
of  the  fierce  battle  of  Hishar,  must  serve  to 
exemplify  the  wild,  free  imagery  with  vhich 
they  abonnd : 

"  Rying  came  a  pair  of  coal-black  ravens. 
Far  away  from  the  broad  Held  of  HIsbar, 
Far  from  Shabatz,  ftom  the  high  white  totren; 
Bloody  were  tfaelr  beaks  nnto  the  eyelid*. 
Bloody  were  their  talons  to  tfae  ankles. 
And  they  flew  along  the  RtrtUe  Hacbva, 
Waded  ewinty  Ibrougb  the  billowy  Drlna. 
Journeyed  onward  throng^  high-honored  BcmIi. 
'LightiDg  dovm  apon  the  hateftal  border, 
Rl^t  within  the  accursed  town  of  Takop, 
On  the  dwdHng  of  the  Captain  KuUn; 
Ugbtlng  down,  and  croaking  as  thej  HgUed." 

Another  short  extract  may  show,  in  some 
measure,  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  vbitk 
ai;c  noticeable  in  the  passages  deacribii^bai- 
UHil  women : 

"  Never  did  a  lovdler  floweret  blossom 
Than  tfae  floweret  in  our  own  days  bloomlng- 
Halkuna,  the  lovely  m^Iden-flower. 
Wblte  her  cheeks,  bnt  tinged  with  rosy  Unliei. 
As  If  morning's  beam  bad  ebone  upon  then. 
Till  that  beam  had  reached  Its  hfgb  meridfau. 
And  her  eyes  were  like  two  predona  Jewda; 
And  her  flann  braids  were  silken  tasseli; 
And  her  teeth  were  pearls  arranged  In  order; 
White  her  bosom,  like  two  anowj  doveku; 
And  ber  voice  was  like  tfae  doveleta'  coofnft 
And  her  smile  was  like  the  snnshlne  gjowlBf.'' 

Some  Servian  poets  of  a  more  srlii^ 
Idnd  have  appeared  daring  the  pieseat  en- 
tary.  Thdr  worita  give  promiie  of  very  bsa- 
oraUe  aolilerementa  by  their  snecessort  is  i 
riper  era ;  and  aomft-^ucli  as  the  "  SetUiS- 
ka,**  an  heroic  poem  by  Hilutinowin-lisn 
Iwen  translated  hito  several  forrign  tongoia 
Bnt  none  of  these  more  poliahed  pradnttfiiat 
are  oompaiable  to  the  strictly  poplar  poetry, 
and  the  latter  imdonbtedly  marks  the 
est  limH  yet  attidncd  by  the  Serrian  mase. 

W.  W.  CiAtt 
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WE  are  tsked,  In  view  of  oar  reeeat  com- 
menta  on  state  interference,  whether 
we  do  not  believe  the  edacation  of  the  people 
to  be  a  great  natiooal  advantage,  and,  this  be- 
ing true,  whetheritisnot  incumbent  upon  the 
state  to  exact  of  every  oitiien  the  education 
of  bis  children. 

We  hope  we  have  just  as  high  en  e"ti- 
mite  of  the  importance  of  general  education 
u  that  of  the  most  xealoiis  believer  in  com< 
pnlsor;  attendance  at  schools.  Bat  are  we 
to  nnderatand  that,  because  a  thing  is  of 
indisputable  public  advantage,  therefore  it 
IB  the  businesa  of  the  state  to  employ  ita 
power  and  its  resources  to  bring  it  about? 
If  this  is  the  logic  of  our  questioner,  let  us 
look  into  it  a  little  and  see  what  it  means. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  religious 
tnining  transcends  In  importance  every  thing 
else.  Not  only  is  pious  and  moral  living  of 
the  first  consideration  in  regard  to  the  wel< 
ftre  of  people  here,  hut  also  In  r^ard  to 
their  welfare  in  the  great  unknown  beyond 
this  "  bank  and  shoal  of  time."  If  because 
a  thing  is  of  nniversal  importance  govem- 
nmt  is  entitled  to  interfere  for  its  promo- 
tion, ibeo  the  state  must  be  permitted  lo 
enforce  religious  faith  and  pious  living.  Con- 
gress should  under  this  view  found  churches 
even  before  it  eatablishes  sidiools. 

Cleanliness  fs  next  to  godliness.  The 
Boral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple lai^ely  depends  upon  their  habits  of  clean- 
Uness  and  order.  Foulness  is  not  only  an 
injury  to  him  who  indulges  In  it,  bat,  Inas- 
noch  aa  It  breeds  siokness,  and  is  the  froit- 
fol  cause  of  epidemics,  whoever  is  guilty 
endangers  the  life  and  health  of  all  others, 
(nearly,  then,  as  cleanliness  intimately  con- 
cerns the  safety  of  all,  the  state  may  falter^ 
fere  to  enforce  it— not  merely  1^  punishing 
those  who  throw  filth  Into  the  streets,  or 
compelling  those  who  live  in  cloae  dens  to 
undergo  fumigation — which  the  state  now  at- 
tempts— but  by  dictating  how  often  we  shall 
bathe,  and  eompelUng  every  one  to  wear  a 
clean  shirt.  Under  this  rule  the  wretches  in 
our  streets,  so  foul  with  rags  and  filth,  would 
disappear ;  but  whether  we  are  to  submit  to 
ft  general  snperriaory  reguUtion  m  to  oar 
dress  and  personal  haWts,  even  to  serve  so 
excellent  a  consommation  as  this,  may  very 
well  be  questioned. 

Temperance  in  both  eating  and  drinking 
is  indispensable  to  the  general  wel&re.  We 
know  there  nre  prohibition  laws  in  some 
places  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  liquor ;  but  If 
we  admit  the  principle  that  the  public  or 
general  nature  of  a  desired  end  sanctions  the 
interpoaltion  of  government,  then  the  state 
■fty  take  upon  itself  not  only  to  regulate  the 


sale  of  liquor,  but  to  restrict  excesses  among 
the  people  in  eating  and  drinking. 

Eztravagaoce  ia  another  tremendous  evil 
— an  evil  to  those  who  indulge  in  it,  and  to 
the  whole  people  as  an  example  of  waste  and 
self-indulgence.  It  is  no  new  notion  in  the 
philosophy  of  government  that  expenditure 
in  apparel  and  display  in  jewels  or  other  or< 
naments  are  matters  legitimately  within  the 
control  of  the  state. 

Where  shall  we  stop?  It  ie  not  easy, 
indeed,  to  find  a  limit  to  the  duties  of  gov- 
ernment, if  we  concede  that,  because  a  con- 
snnimation  is  devontly  wished,  therefore  the 
power  of  the  state  should  be  stretched  forth 
to  enforce  it. 

As  to  public  education  by  the  state,  there 
are,  it  ia  true,  a  good  many  reastms  to  be 
arged  in  its  defense.  But  no  gorenunent 
can  be  in  advance  of  Its  time  in  tiiis  particu- 
lar. A  general  system  of  public  education 
is  only  possible  when  the  public  sentiment  is 
ripe  for  it;  and  when  this  is  the  case  this 
public  snttment  would  be  tolerably  rare  In 
good  time  to  accomplish  unaided  all  that  the 
state  would  fain  perform.  Qovemment  has 
done  ao  much  to  embarrass,  restnct,  confuse, 
mislead,  arrest,  and  paralyie,  that,  even  if  it 
be  true  that  it  has  done  good  In  this  one 
thing  of  public  education,  there  still  re- 
mains a  formidable  indictment  against  it  for 
the  evils  of  its  interference ;  and  so  altogeth- 
er we  for  our  part  prefer  it  should  l«am  to 
keep  ita  hands  off. 

That  puzzling  line  in  "  Macbeth  "  whicii 
declares  "  that  nothing  is,  bnt  what  is  not," 
has  a  certi^n  dncidation  in  the  vagaries 
of  the  oritioal  mind.  There  wre  always 
those  who  are  enabled  to  discover  the  evil 
in  every  good  thing ;  but,  fortunately,  there 
are  also  those  who  are  ever  equal  to  the  task 
of  discovering  the  good  in  every  thing  evil. 
Among  the  minor  manifestations  of  human 
perversity,  ugly  fashions  In  dress  might  be 
supposed  to  have  no  defenders — that  is,  after 
they  have  ceased  to  be  fashions.  We  all 
know  with  what  esgeniess  ugly  devices  for 
the  adornment,  so  called,  of  the  human 
frame  will  be  adopted,  and  with  what  entho- 
siasm  they  for  a  time  are  defended ;  but 
commonly  ugly  old  fashions  are  without  re- 
spect or  honor.  An  English  writer,  however, 
has  Ingeniously  found  a  defense  for  all  fash- 
ions, ugly  or  otherwise.  He  thinks  that  a  good 
paper  night  be  written  in  defense  of  fashion 
as  an  agoicy  of  intellectual  progress  and  as  a 
safegnard  ^Inst  error  and  superstition.  He 
is  of  the  opinkm  that  the  wits  who  have 
wasted  powder  and  shot  on  the  subject  of  the 
changes  of  fashion  are  in  truth  advocates  of 
a  moral  slavery  much  more  detrimental  than 
the  wildest  vagaries  of  change^  He  is  con- 
fident that  a  new  fashion  Is  a  vork  of  man- 


cipatioQ,  which  we  should  say  sometimes  is 
and  sometimes  ia  not  the  case ;  and  he  asserts 
that  ten  thousand  current  mistakes  about 
men  and  things  have  been  exploded  by  a 
mere  alteration  of  dreis,  of  form,  of  oere- 
mony,  of  habit — all  of  which  may  be  true,  yet 
one  sees  it  bnt  vaguely.  The  main  argument 
of  this  writer,  however,  is  that  women's 
beauty  is  altogether  superior  to  the  influ- 
ences of  adonunrat  or  disfigurement— that 
she,  in  fact,  gives  gmoe  to  rather  than  de- 
rives it  from  the  arts  of  the  milliner  or  the 
dress-maker.  "  In  long  skirts  or  short,"  we 
are  told,  "  in  spare  skirts  or  hoop?,  in  bon- 
nets  mighty  or  imperceptible  in  size,  moon- 
tainona  or  absolutely  flat,  the  result  is  al 
ways  the  same — the  native  grace  and  charm 
mafe  beautiful  the  fashion.  The  satirist  is 
always  prophesying  that  woman  has  spoilt 
herself  at  last,  but  presently  she  overmasters 
the  change  and  is  more  lovely  than  before." 

It  is  probably  often  true  that  the  loveli- 
ness of  woman  onnnot  he  extinguished  by 
the  unbecoming  devices  of  fashion,  but  It  is 
a  bold  thing  to  say  that  her  native  graces 
and  charms  do  not  suffer  therefrom.  If  it 
were  true  that  they  did  not,  then  becoming 
and  unbecoming  would  be  meaningless  terms 
in  ihe  vocabulary  of  fashion ;  the  art  of  con- 
trast, of  adjustment,  of  harmony  of  colors, 
of  the  relation  of  tints  to  the  complexion,  of 
form  and  proportion,  would  have  no  exist- 
ence. Tlie  &ct  Is,  that  many  fashions  are  so 
detestably  ugly  that  only  very  beantifhl 
women  succeed  In  miUntalning  their  grace 
and  charm  under  the  adverse  conditions  im- 
posed upon  them.  Women  sometimes  retain 
theic  beauty  despite  the  fashion,  bnt  It  Is 
only  a  truism  to  say  tliat  every  one  of  tiiem 
sufibra  more  or  less  by  the  senseless  decrees 
of  the  tyrant  to  whom  each  submits. 

There  ia  one  noteworthy  point  to  be  de* 
ducedfromthesrgamentwehnvequoted.  Ev- 
ery one  has  been  surprised  In  looking  back  at 
old  portraits,  paintings,  or  engravings,  at  the 
many  frightful  fashions,  under  the  dominion 
of  which  beanty  aeema  to  disappear  alto, 
gether.  Women  with  scant  skirts,  with  thdr 
waists  close  under  thrir  armpits,  and  over- 
shadowed by  wide-spread  sails  called  bon- 
nets, impress  one  as  fantastic  caricatures. 
And  yet  these  very  women  were  admired, 
loved,  fought  for,  worshiped,  sod  won.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  say  that  th^  Cashlons  of  dress 
did  not  look  absurd  In  the  eyes  of  the  cavo- 
liera  of  the  time.  Why  did  they  not  f  Be- 
cause of  the  insensibility  of  the  observers  f 
Not  In  the  least;  bot  because  the  native 
charms  of  the  wearer,  the  flashing  eye,  the 
rising  color  of  the  cheek,  the  daszling  smile, 
the  fascination  of  manner  and  voice — things 
which  disappear  from  the  painted  image — all 
these  were  there  to  charm,  to  captivate,  and 
to  partially  overcome  the  great  drawback  of 
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s  preposterous  get-up — to  use  a  phrase  of  the 
green-room.  It  must  have  been  some  bide- 
008  faiihion  that  prompted  tbe  poet  to  de- 
dare  that  lorely  woman  anadomed  is  adoroed 
the  most.  Id  all  ^es  men  hare  made  their 
Tefaement  protests  against  the  uglj  and  fan- 
tastic decrees  or  fashion,  but  in  a1)  ages  men, 
not  with  standing  tbe  deformities  of  mistaken 
art,  have  admired  all  the  loTellaess  of  women 
that  sorrlTed  it.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  while  some  women  succeed  Id  proving 
their  superiority  to  bad  style,  there  are  many 
sacrificed  to  it  who  otherwise  would  be  consid- 
ered eharmiog.  High  and  true  art  in  dress 
would  make  all  women  lovely  who  are  not 
i^lntely  deformed. 


Ih  tbe  London  Speetator't  criticism  upon 
Mr.  Henry  Irnng's  personation  of  Macbeth, 
which  ii  now  provoking  so  much  discnsdoo 
io  London,  oceor  a  few  atterances  thalin- 
Tite  a  prompt  rejoinder  from  all  Shakespear- 
ean students.   Tbey  are  as  follows : 

"  The  next  passage  in  which  Mr.  Irving 
rises  to  the  fullest  height  of  lila  power  is  in 
the  scene  with  Lady  MnAHh'a  pbysioian, 
wbere  the  cynical  selfishness  and  indifference 
of  his  manner  in  speaking  of  tbe  mind  which 
bad  fHTen  way  under  tbe  pressure  of  remorse, 
and  the  predominance  of  his  contempt  for  the 
medical  helplessness  of  the  physician,  are  very 
finely  given.   At  the  passage— 

*  Not  BO  sick,  my  lord. 

As  she  Is  traaUad  with  fhlok-comlng  faocles 
That  keep  ber  from  rest'— 

Jfaebeth's  cold  and  imperious  '  Cure  her  of 
that,'  is  marveloasly  fine.  Mr.  Irving  there 
catches  the  selfish  mood  of  tbe  tyrant,  who 
cares  more  for  the  danger  to  himself  in  what 
his  wib  may  say  than  for  any  peril  it  may  im- 
ply to  bis  helpmate  in  crime,  with  a  power 
that  thrills  the  hearer.  Equally  fine  Is  the 
cold  and  bitter  remark  on  hearing  Mf  the 
Que»n*$  death : 

*  She  sbonld  have  died  heieafter ; 

Tber«  would  have  been  time  for  such  a  word.— 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  In  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  sellable  of  recorded  Time ; 
And  mil  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dnsty  death.' " 

In  ibis  criticism  we  find  Sfaeb«th  spoken 
of  n«  "cynically  selfish  and  indifi'ereiit  **  in 
regard  to  Lai^Ma^eA;  his  direction  to  the 
physician,  "  Onre  her  of  that,"  is  described 
as  being  "  cold  and  imperious ;  "  and  his  re- 
sponse on  bearing  of  the  Qwem's  death  Is 
characterized  as  *■  cold  and  bitter."  If  these 
terms  do  joatice  to  the  aetor'a  rendition  of 
the  part,  then  we  should  say  that  he  failed  in 
expressing  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  XatAeth*i  character.  Whatever  Maebeih 
was  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  his  consort 
he  was  tender,  truthrut,  and  even  devoted. 
There  is  nothing  really  cynical,  selfish,  cold, 
or  bitter,  in  tbe  lines  cited  by  the  critic. 
**Cnre  ber  of  that,"  may  be  imperious;  it 
ffujy  Indicate  a  selflsh  fear  that  the  QwMn 
would  reveal  too  mueb ;  bnt  the  antecedenta 


of  the  guilty  tyrant's  relation  to  his  wife  per- 
mit neitber  of  these  deductions.  It  is  more 
natural  to  believe  that  "  the  thick-coming 
fancies"  with  which  the  Queen  was  beset 
reflected  tbe  diseaie  of  bis  own  mind,  and 
that  she  might  be  cured  of  these  haunting  hor- 
rors was  tbe  impulsive  desire  of  one  who  knew 
how  sharp  such  mental  anguish  is.  Indeed, 
be  follows  tbe  exolamation,  "Care  ber  of 
that,"  with  the  qoestiou— 

**  Canst  thoD  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Flack  from  the  memory  many  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raxe  out  the  written  Uonbles  of  the  brain, 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivions  anttdote. 
Cleanse  the  stiilKd  bosom  of  that  perilous  staff 
Which  weighs  upon  flie  heart!  " 

Tbeae  lines  indicate  tbe  real  motive  of  his 
utterance,  In  which  there  was  anxiety,  per- 
haps, but  also  keen  sympathy.  Nor  is  there 
aught "  cold  and  bitter  "  in  tbe  response  "  She 
sboold  have  died  hereaftw."  It  is  generally 
ottered  on  the  stage  with  profound  grief.  It 
is  the  reflection  of  a  man  so  sore  pressed  with 
danger  and  difficulty  that  he  could  not  even 
^ve  himself  the  privilege  of  grief.  She 
should  have  died  at  a  maturer  and  a  better 
moment,  be  thinks,  when  her  life  had  round- 
ed to  a  greater  falloess,  and  whoi  he  might 
have  been  by  her  side.  Do  not  the  lines  that 
follow  show  how  far  bis  heart  was  from  cold- 
ness or  biitonessf  To  better  appreciate 
ttala  view  of  tbe  subject,  we  may  glanoe  for 
a  moment  at  l^tbeth^a  conduct  toward  bis  as* 
aociat«iQ  crime  from  the  beginning.  Never, 
in  any  instance,  does  a  word  of  reproach  pass 
from  his  lips,  nor  indeed  IVom  hers.  Never 
does  be  charge  his  wife  with  leading  Um  on 
to  the  murder  of  Dunoon.  There  are  no 
criminations,  no  distrusts,  no  discords,  noth- 
ing throughout  but  wedded  purpose  and 
sympathy.  "0,  full  of  scorpions  is  my 
mind,  dear  wife,"  he  bursts  out  upon  one 
oooaaion,  not  to  upbraid,  but  in  aympathy. 
*'  Be  innocent  of  tbe  knowledge,  dearest 
chuck,"  he  eiclidma  in  the  same  scene,  when 
bintii^  to  her  of  other  crimes.  How  strik- 
ing, moreover,  is  tbe  QuemU  conduct  after  the 
banquet-scene  I  In  tbe  dread  of  a  revelation 
she  hurries  to  Maebtth  upon  seeing  him  bo  dis- 
traught by  the  vision  of  Banquo,  and  sharply 
oensures  him  as  being  **  unmanned  in  fbUy," 
but  this  is  because  it  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary to  arouse  him  to  tbe  danger  of  his 
"flaws  and  starts;"  but  when  the  guests 
have  gone  no  word  of  r^roaeh  escapes  her. 
She  tells  him  simply  that  he  lacks  "  the 
season  of  all  natures,  sleep,"  and  With  a 
great  weight  of  sadness  the  guilty  couple  go 
oif  together.  Through  alt  tbe  bloody  story 
this  human  ^de  shines  forth  and  holds  fut 
our  sympathy  for  the  great  criminals. 


A  VERT  entertaining  book  might  be  writ- 
ten concerning  *'  statesmen  out  of  baness." 
Despite  all  the  talk  about  Intruding  upon 


privacy,  tbe  Impudence  of  the  interriewer, 
and  the  public  disclosure  of  persimil  if. 
fairs,  people  always  have  liked  and  ilvi^ 
will  like  to  read  and  hear  about  tbe  hsMu, 
idiosyncrasies,  and  minntis  of  the  iiSlj  life 
of  celebrated  men.  Kow  and  then  a  edt- 
brated  man  takes  umbrage  at  finding  hii 
nose  or  bia  gait  described  with  harroviag 
detul  in  the  papers ;  but,  as  a  general  tliB^ 
celebrated  men  seem  very  willing  (o  sil  don 
and  be  taken  in  pen  and  ink  by  the  persistnt 
reporter  or  tbe  suave  correspondent,  and,  if 
they  find  none  such  to  depict  them,  tre 
vety  prooe  to  Uke  pen  in  band  tbeBselrei^ 
and  aehleve  a  portrait  as  minute,  tbon^  t 
touch  more  flattering,  in  the  shape  of  u 
"  autobiography."  It  Is  curious  to  note  ia 
what  differmt  ways  statesmen  unbend  vba 
thor  labors  are  over,  and  tbe  long  vacatiiB 
leaves  them  tbdr  own  servants  instead  of 
their  country's ;  and  to  observe  tbe  ws;  la 
which  peculiar  national  characteristics  ut 
followed  by  them.  The  American  stttesmu 
Is  pretty  sure  to  be  found  can^^  *(1k 
shop"  into  vacation.  He  makes  strap- 
speeches ;  be  hurries  at  tbe  call  of  pirti 
committees  to  enUghten  doubtfnl  States;  ba 
holds  conferences  with  bis  "frieuds;"  he 
writes  long  manifestoes  to  the  papen;  tdi 
correspondence  is  vobiminous;  he  nakei 
flying  trips  to  Washington  In  tbe  dog-daji  to 
get  postmasters  appointed,  or  to  figure  for  t, 
second-class  mission.  Thus  he  typifies  the 
unresting  bustle  of  American  life,  vbkk 
knows  few  holidays,  and  has  bnt  little  kre 
for  that  panae  in  money  -  making  vhici 
is  called  vacation.  The  British  sutetma 
folly  and  fMj  and  thnnkfolly  unheDdt  to 
the  resting  season.  We  hear  of  Mr.  Gbd- 
stone  felling  trees  In  bis  shirt^teevM  it 
Hawarden;  we  learn  that  Mr.  IMsneli  ii 
gracefully  praising  the  pumpkins  and  em- 
plimmting  the  rustic  lasses  at  tbe  bamrt- 
home  of  Hogbarden ;  while  Mr.  Bii^tiifii 
oir  in  the  Highlands,  bunting  and  flsluig» 
if  there  were  no  abuses  left  in  England  for  i 
great  tribune  to  correct  Meanwhile  sprigiit- 
ly  little  M.  Thiers  spends  tbe  leisure  of  io- 
terregnum  doing  what  no  eminent  Frencb- 
man  can  easily  keep  Ms  hands  fhHn— be  i> 
writing  the  memoirs  of  bis  time.  Amerieta 
statesmen  are  statesmen  all  the  time  ai 
everywhwe;  English  statesmen,  tbe  pub- 
mentary  adjournment  turns  Into  eoantiT 
magnates,  sportsmen,  and  tourists ;  FMack 
atatesiilen,  when  they  can  no  longer  be  poHl- 
ioal,  become  literary  and  autoUcgnflu'*'- 
It  is  gratifyii^  to  observe,  howevw,  that  ii 
recait  years  many  of  our  pnbUc  mea  han 
widened  the  area  of  thdr  usefulness  by  » 
tering  literary  fields.  Political  blogrtpbiet 
and  autobiographies  are  almost  always  ioUs- 
esting,  and  few  men  of  note  nowadays  tmtt 
to  make  prorislui  for  letting  the  voiM  knc* 
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their  ezpericBcea  io  pabUc  life.  The  leoture- 
pbtrorm,  too,  lias  ^TOi  an  opportanit;  to 
BUtesmen  which  hiiB  been  often  accepted  to 
the  public  profit  and  instruction,  enabling 
them  to  present  matters  of  national  Inter- 
est in  an  inronnal  and  attractive  vay. 


It  mast  be  admitted  that  the  duties  of 
that  august  functionary,  tlis  Lord-Ghamber- 
laib  of  England,  are  invidious,  and  scarcely 
proper  to  be  exercised  in  a  free  country.  To 
have  a  great  state  official  perpetually  cutting 
and  alaahing  dramatic  manuacripta,  or,  what 
is  but  little  better,  casting  them  into  bia 
waste-paper  basket,  and  peremptorily  forbid- 
ding thrir  production  ;  to  have  hira  dictating 
the  length  of  the  ballet-dresses  and  the  color 
of  the  ballet  hoiliim  ;  to  have  him  shutting 
up  this  theatre  ond  taking  away  the  license 
from  that,  seems  to  be  a  state  of  things  more 
proper  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth  than  to  that 
of  Victoria.    Besides  being  invidious,  the 
office  must  be  a  vexatious  one  to  the  lord- 
fHiamberl^n  himself.    The  penny  press  is 
alirftys  naming  liim;  the  humorous  papers 
are  forever  making  fun  of  him ;  the  mana- 
gers are  perpetually  besieging  him ;  tind  the 
public  is  usually  grumbling  and  growling  at 
.him.   It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
the  ]ord-chamber)aii#S  latest  act  of  tyranny 
Jias  its  merits.   The  public  might  for^ve 
him  many  things  when  he  interposes  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  audiences  of  the 
theatres.   He  has  made  a  regulation  forbid- 
ding the  filling  up  of  the  aisles  and  en- 
trances of  the  theatres  with  chairs  s^d  stools, 
when  the  ordinary  seats  do  not  suffice  for 
the  Qultitude;  and  be  not  unreasonably 
urges  that  this  crowding  of  exits  and  en> 
trances  would  become  a  very  swious  matter 
were  a  fire  to  break  out,  or  even  if  an  alarm 
of  fire  were  to  be  given.  Seeing  that  theatres 
are  more  liable  to  conflagrations  than  any 
other  buildings,  the  plea  seems  a  sensible 
one,  and  the  measure  wise  and  prudent.  In 
America,  the  good  sense  of  managers  re- 
places, as  an  ordinary  thing,  the  ukases  of 
the  lord-chamberlain  ;  and  they  might  in  this 
very  properly  consider  whether  they  cannot, 
with  due  regard  to  the  aafety  of  their  pa^ 
trODS,  take  as  advice  what  be  Issues  to  his  tbe- 
atrioal  sut^ects  as  a  command. 


A  BSATo.,  somewhat  londer  and  more  fe- 
rocious than  we  have  heard  of  late  from 
Oheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  is  the  weloonil  which 
Thomas  Carlyle  gives  to  the  diploma  of  LL.D., 
recently  dispatched  to  him  ftom  Harvard 
Ooll^».  Elomething,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  con- 
ceded to  the  advanced  ^e  and  bitter  cyni< 
dsm  of  the  Diogenes  who  put  ont  his  Ian. 
tem  in  honor  of  Frederick  II. ;  yet  wc  hope 
that  some  time  or  other  Americana  will  find 
oat  that  Carlyle  really  and  honestly  r^rds 


tliem  as  ■*  bores,"  and  that  It  was  no  figure 

of  rhetoric  by  which  he  characterized  the 
people  of  this  country  as  the  pests  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  After  what  he  has  so  re- 
peatedly  said,  and  so  constantly  emphasized 
with  each  jepetition,  it  was  rash  in  Harvard 
to  tempt  another  explosion,  and  the  dignita- 
ries of  that  institution  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  the  coarse  and  unmannerly  in- 
sults with  which  their  profihred  compliment 
has  been  received.  It  is  true  enough  that 
the  insults  chiefly  hurt  their  utterer,  but  if 
American  civilities  continue  to  be  offered  in 
the  snme  quarter  much  longer,  the  odium 
will  Im  largely  ours.  It  is  well  to  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  an  Incorrigible 
hater,  and  that  to  attempt  to  propitiate  him 
only  inspires  him  to  draw  upon  a  larger  vo- 
cabulary of  epithets. 


l^ro  problem  of  geology,  or  indeed  of 
-i-N  _  physical  science,  has  attracted  more 
attention,  or  awakened  more  general  interest, 
than  that  presented  by  the  Glacial  period. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  the  recdved  opinion 
among  geologists  that,  during  the  Cambrian, 
Silurian,  and  other  early  geological  periods, 
the  cUmate  of  our  globe  was  much  hotter 
than  now,  and  that  ever  since  it  has  been 
gradually  becoming  cooler.  But  the  great 
discovery  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  more  late- 
ly that  of  a  mild  and  temperate  condition  of 
climate  extending  during  the  Miocene  and 
other  periods  to  North  Greenland,  have  pro- 
duced a  complete  revolution  of  ideas  in  refer- 
ence to  geological  climate.  These  discoveries 
showed  that  our  globe  has  not  only  under- 
gone changes  of  climate,  but  changes  of  the 
most  extraordinary  character.  They  showed 
that  at  ooe  time  not  only  did  an  arctic  condi- 
tion of  climate  prevail  over  Xortbem  Europe, 
but  that  the  greater  part  of  the  temperate 
zone  down  to  comparatively  low  latitudes  was 
buried  under  Ice,  while  at  other  periods  Green- 
land and  the  arctic  regions,  probably  up  to 
the  Korth-Fole,  were  not  only  free  from  ice, 
but  covered  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  v^e- 
tation.  To  account  for  these  extraordinary 
variations  of  climate,  and  especially  for  the 
Gladal  period,  nearly  every  leading  physicist 
has  had  a  theory  of  his  own  to  propound, 
thoQgh  as  yet  none  of  them  has  received  the 
assent  of  the  general  body  of  scientific  men. 
Ur.  James  Orolt's  "  Climate  and  Time  in  their 
Geological  Belations  "  *  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain them  on  a  new  basis,  which,  whether  it 
be  finally  accepted  or  not,  is  certain  to  secure 
the  serious  consideration  of  geologists,  me- 
teorologists, and  astronomers.  Ur.  CroU's 
theory  is  that  the  Glacial  period,  the  Inter- 
Glacial  periods,  and  all  other  variations  in 
the  climate  of  our  globe,  were  caused  by 
changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  or- 
bit.  TMs  cause  does  not  operate  directiy. 


*  Climate  and  Time  In  their  Geological  Beta- 
tlons:  A  Theory  of  Secular  Cflianzes  of  the  Barth^s 
Climate.  Br 'antes  Croll.  NewTork:  D.  Apple- 
ton  A  Go. 


Hersohel,Arago,and  Humboldt,  showed  long 
ago  that  a  much  greater  increase  of  eccen- 
tricity than  can  possibly  be  predicated  of 
the  earth  would  not  alter  in  any  appreciable 
manner  its  mean  thermometrical  state;  but 
the  argument  of  Vr.  Croll  is  that,  while  an 
increase  of  eccentricity  could  not  produce 
the  Glacial  epotdi  (fir«%,  it  might — and  in 
fact  di^Kto  BO  tntfineffy,  by  bringing  into 
operation  a  host  of  physical  agencies,  the 
combined  efi^ect  of  which  is  to  lower  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  temperature  of  the 
hemisphere  whose  winters  occur  in  aphelion, 
and  to  raise  to  nearly  as  great  an  extent 
the  temperature  of  the  opposite  hemisphere 
whose  winters,  of  course,  occur  in  perihe- 
lion. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  physi- 
cal agencies,  and  the  one  which  mainly  brought 
about  the  Glacial  epoch,  is  the  tUfiection  of 
ocean-currents ;  and,  as  there  is  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  among  scientific  men  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  CroU  devoteii  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  book  to  a  discussion  of  the  cause 
of  oceanic  circulation.  His  first  thirteen 
chapters  furnish  what  is  probably  the  most 
complete  existing  exposition  of  the  questions 
involved  in  the  origin  of  ocean-currents ;  and 
he  cert^oly  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that 
both  daases  of  the  gravUaUon  theory  (one 
represented  by  Lieutenant  Uaury  and  the 
other  by  Dr.  C^irpenter)  are  erroneous.  His 
own  theory  is  ^at  ooean-ourrents  are  due,, 
not  to  the  impulse  of  trade-winds  alone  but 
to  that  of  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  globe 
regarded  as  a  general  system  ;  and  his  con- 
clusions arc  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that,  wherever  charts  have  been  made,  both 
of  ocean-currents  and  of  prevailing  winds, 
they  are  found  to  coincide  exactly.  The  re- 
lations which  theories  of  ocean -circulation 
bear  to  Mr.  CroU's  theory  of  secular  changes 
of  climate  ore  stated  at  great  length,  but  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  When  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit  attains  a  high 
Value,  the  hemisphere  whose  winter  occurs  in 
aphelion  has  it^  temperature  lowered,  while 
that  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  is  raised. 
Let  us  suppose  the  Northern  Hemisphere  to 
be  the  oold  one,  and  the  Southern  the  warm 
one.  The  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  equator  and  the  north-pole  will  then  be 
greater  than  between  the  equator  and  the 
south-pole ;  according,  therefore,  to  the  wind 
theory,  the  trade  -  winds  of  the  Northern 
Hemis{Aere  will  be  stronger  than  those  of 
the  Southern,  and  will  conseqaently  blow 
across  the  equator  to  some  distance  on  the 
Soodiem  Hemisphere.  This  state  of  things 
will  tend  to  defiect  equatorial  currents  south* 
ward,  impelling  the  warm  water  of  the  equa- 
torial re^ns  more  into  the  Southern  or  warm 
hemisphere  than  Into  the  Northern  or  cold 
hemisphere.  The  tendency  of  all  this  will 
be  to  exaggerate  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture already  existing  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. If,  on  the  other  band,  the  great 
ocean-currents  which  convey  the  warm  equa- 
torial waters  to  temperate  and  polar  regions 
be  not  produced  by  the  impulse  of  the  winds, 
but  by  difference  of  temperature  (as  Maury 
and  Carpenter  maintain),  then  in  the  case 
above  supposed  the  equatorial  waters  would 
be  deflected  more  into  the  Northern  or  cold 
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licmispbere  than  into  the  Southern  or  warm 
hemisphere,  becuuse  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  equator  and  the  poles 
woaM  be  greater  on  tlie  cold  than  on  the 
warm  hemiaphere.  It  will  tbus  be  Been  that 
Ur.  OroU'a  theory  of  climatic  changes  is 
really  involred  in  the  theory  of  oceanic  clr< 
eolation ;  and  the  apparently  disproporUon- 
ate  attenUoa  whieli  be  gives  to  the  Utter  ia 
warranted  by  the  part  vldch  ft  plays  in  fait 
general  scheme. 

Of  course,  if  the  Glacial  period  resulted 
from  the  cause  assigned  by  Ur.  Croll,  there 
must  hare  bera  darin);  the  geological  history 
ot  the  globe  not  one  bnt  a  snooesdon  of  gla- 
cial  epochs  corresponding  to  the  periodical 
rariations  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit ;  and  oT  this  Mr.  GroU  presents  strong 
evidence  in  his  chapters  on  the  "Warm  In- 
ter-Glacial Periods."  The  argumcot  of  these 
chapters,  as  well  as  of  those  which  follow,  is 
a  fine  example  of  inductive  and  cumalative 
rea^iODing;  and  in  the  course  of  it  much  new 
liglit  is  thrown  not  only  apon  the  problem 
in  hand  but  upon  other  moot  questions  in 
phrsical  science,  such  as  the  date  of  the  Gla- 
cial epoch,  the  rate  of  sub-aSrial  deaudation, 
the  probable  age  and  origin  of  the  sun,  the 
age  of  the  earth,  the  mean  thickness  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  the  cause  of  the  motion 
of  glaciers, 

Ifr.  Croll  desires  particular  attention  to 
>  be  given  to  the  fact  that,  in  his  book,  he  has 
stadiously  sTolded  introducing  into  the  theo- 
Hes  propounded  any  thing  of  an  hypothetical 
nature.  The  oonolnaions  are,  In  every  case, 
derived  either  from  facts  or  from  vhat  are 
believed  to  be  admitted  principles;  and  he 
hns  "  aimed  to  prove  that  the  theory  of  secu- 
lar oiianges  of  climate  follows,  as  a  necessa- 
ry consequence,  from  the  admitted  prinmples 
of  physical  sdence." 

The  volume  cont^s  eight  colored  maps 
or  charts,  which  explain  many  points  that 
without  their  aid  would  remain  more  or  less 
obscure.  ___ 

The  material  which  Mrs.  Edwardes  has  to 
work  with  in  her  "  Leah  :  A  Woman  of  Fash- 
ion  "  (New  Tork :  Sheldon  Sl  Co.),  is  indicated 
very  well  in  her  description  of  the  heroine  in 
tiie  opening  chapter : 

"  A  fair,  low  forehead,  suggestive  of  kisses 
rather  than  intellect,  with  Hubtile-colored  hur, 
loose  coiled ;  lips  rich  at  present  in  youth's 
first  BWeetnesB,  yet  with  lines  about  them  that 
afce  may  render  sensual,  or  crafty,  or  both  ;  a 
cheek  that  goes  from  bright  to  p^e,  ft-om  pale 
to  bright  too  rapidly,  and  eyes  that  are  at  once 
the  perfection  and  the  mystery  of  the  face — 
eyes  of  the  curious  opal-yellow  that  Titian  has 
once  or  twice  painted  for  us — deep,  enoken, 
passionate,  more  fitted  perhaps  for  hiding 
emotion  than  for  betraying  it,  and  curtained 
by  lashes  black  as  night.  A  nose  not  strictly 
handsome,  by  reason  of  the  downward  curve, 
indicative  of  race,  toward  the  tip,  and  still  ad- 
mirably eharaeteristlc,  finely  cut,  expressive, 
and  wiUi  the  most  transparent,  dello^y-sen- 
■itive  nostrils  in  the  world. 

"Such  is  Leah  Pascal  at  twenty,  rough- 
hewn  from  Nature's  hand,  nnshaped  by  milli- 
ner's •jevioea  and  the  applauding  voice  of  fools 
into  a  woman  of  fashion  as  yet.  Uer  figure 
innliDos  to  plumpue&f>,  but  in  bone  and  struct- 
ure the  girl  is  slight,  almost  fnul—a  weight 


that  any  arms  of  average  strength  might  carry 
easily.  Her  walk  is  supple ;  her  voice  mes- 
meric; her  mind  well  furnislicd  through  ex- 
tensive novel-reading,  French  niid  Ent^lish ; 
her  heart  inclined  toward  good,  if  good  happen 
to  comprise  diamonds,  liveries,  excitement, 
woman's  envy,  man's  love  \  and  if  evil  com- 
prise the  same — why,  then,  toward  evil." 

In  a  week's  time  this  fair  vessel  is  to  be 
married  to  a  brainless  fool  whom  she  does 
not  absolutely  dislike,  bnt  whom  she  does  not 
even  pretend  to  be  marrying  forany  thing  but 
his  money.  During  the  interval  she  meets  a 
young  surgeon,  poor  in  pocket  bnt  piquant  in 
character,  and,  apparently  in  mere  wanton- 
ness of  vanity,  begins  a  flirtation  with  him 
which  speedily  develops  into  passionate  love 
on  both  sides.  Notwithstanding  a  mutual 
ooofession  of  this  love,  Leah,  false  to  her  in- 
stincts, but  true  to  the  social  code  in  which 
she  has  been  trained,  marries  her  moneyed 
suitor  at  the  appointed  time ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  story  tells  how  violated  Xature  wrought 
its  bitter  revenge  upon  her  through  the  very 
instrumentalities  to  which  she  had  looked  for 
compensation. 

Hre.  Edwardes  is  a  vivid  and  vif;oruuH 
writer,  and  keeps  a  strong  bold  upon  the 
springs  of  sympathy  and  of  pathos;  and 
*'  Leah  "  is  a  deeply-interesting,  powerful,  and 
even  impressive  story.  But,  somehow,  it 
strikes  us  as  being  on  a  lower  level  than  her 
previous  works.  For  one  thing,  it  is  a  satire, 
and  satire  is  not  Mrs.  Edwardes's  forte.  She 
feels  too  deeply,  and  sympathises  too  entire- 
ly with  the  experiences  of  her  characters,  to 
write  genuine  satire,  and,  instead  of  the  se- 
rene and  even  good-natured  contempt  which, 
for  example,  is  the  pervading  tone  of  Trol- 
lope's  "The  Way  We  Live  Xow,""Leuh" 
reads  very  much  like  a  description  of  the 
peine  fvrU  H  dure  by  one  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  it.  Cnvllind  society,  as  she  de- 
picts it,  is  no  doubt  a  v^y  wicked  and  con- 
temptible thing,  but  it  is  little  less  than 
amusing  to  see  one  go  into  a  prolonged  pas- 
sion over  it.  Besides  this,  the  tone  of  the 
story  is  depressed  and  depressing.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  fret  under  her  self-imposed 
task,  and  to  participate  heartily  in  the  read- 
er's wish  that  there  was  at  least  one  promi- 
nent character  to  whom,  in  the  general  strain 
upon  his  feeling!),  he  could  turn  for  relief. 
M.  Danton  is  intended  to  supply  this,  but 
somehow  he  lacks  "  magnetism,"  as  the  poli- 
ticians call  it,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
he  could  only  play  tiie  art  of  a  foil  to  "a 
woman  of  fashion." 


Ih  "  The  Lacy  Diamonds  **  the  author  of 
"  Harwood  "  has  auooeeded  hi  making  a  novel 
of  rather  more  than  the  usual  sixe  without 
resorting  to  professed  padding  of  any  kind. 
All  the  same,  in  order  to  underaund  its 
somewhat  perplexing  eonstruction,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  back  to  those  preliminary 
chapters  of  "  Harwood  "  in  which  its  pre- 
publication  history  was  narrated.  The  render 
will  recollect,  perhaps,  that  "  Harwood  "  was 
considered  too  short  to  make  a  book  by  it- 
self, and  that  an  ingenious  friend  of  the 
author's  suggested,  »s  A  remedy,  that  he 
should  interpolate  iiito  its  text  copious  ex- 


tracts from  another  novel,  the  manuscript  of 
which  lay  convenient  to  his  hand.  At  that 
stage  of  hw  work  our  author  rejected  the 
friendly  suggestion  with  scorn,  but  has  eTi. 
dcntly  thought  better  of  it,  and  "The  Lacy 
Diamonds  "  is  even  an  expansion  of  the  pbn 
as  originally  proposed.  Its  first  five  diapten 
are  taken,  a  kypoAm^  from  Sylvuus  Cobb, 
Jr. ;  chapters  eifj^t,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven,  frw 
G.  W.  H.  Reynolds ;  two-thirds  of  the  r& 
mafnder  from  some  tiiird-rate  "  high-society" 
novel  of  the  period ;  and  the  rest  from  one  or 
more  Sunday-school  stories  of  the  convts. 
tional  type.  The  peoaltarities  of  the  book  da 
not  end  here,  however,  for  the  latter  part  of 
the  story  is  told  first,  and  about  fifty  hapten 
out  of  the  fifty-six  of  which  it  ie  composed  m 
devoted  to  the  elaborate  weaving  of  a  plot  ibe 
culmination  of  which  is  given  at  the  vcrv  be- 
ginning! This  culmination  is  told  in  a  ni 
that  leads  the  reader  t»  suppose  that  he  ii 
entering  upon  a  thrilling,  breath  -  cauhinj 
narrative  of  hair-breadth  'scapes  and  ronua- 
tic  adventures  ;  but  the  story  speedily  dropi 
to  the  dullest,  prosiest  level  of  commoDpIut 
love-making. 

In  the  preface  to  the  present  work  tbe 
author  expresses  the  hope  that  "  his  effort  to 
produce  a  series  of  novels  which,  at  lesii, 
should  not  be  hurtful  iu  tone  or  teaebio^ 
has  been  successful."  If  this  means  snj 
thing  more  than  the  general  self-compltns- 
oy  of  an  author  whose  books  have  achieved 
a  certain  vogue,  it  must  mean  that  in  bii 
(^nion  the  **  Odd  TrAnp  Novels  **  arc  tm 
from  the  sensationaliun  which  is  donbtka 
the  w<Hrst  necuaation  that  can  be  brought 
agdnst  ourreot  fiction.  If  this  be  its  mm- 
ing,  however,  It  shows  a  singular  iDcapaei^ 
on  the  part  of  the  author  to  take  the  meason 
of  his  own  work.  For  sensationalism  it  Ini 
one  strong  point  as  a  writer,  and  U  is  the 
liberality  with  which  he  Indidges  the  facaJ- 
ty  in  all  three  of  his  stories  that  alone  n- 
deems  them  from  absolute  vapidity.  If,  as 
the  other  hand,  it  refers  to  the  effdsivel; 
pious  conversation  with  which  "  The  Lie; 
Diamonds"  abounds,  then  the  author  '-i 
priding  himself  upon  the  one  painful  and  e^a 
repulsive  feature  of  the  book.  Of  all  tlx 
heroes  with  which  modern  novelists  havt 
persecuted  us,  the  canting  hero  is  wiibnt 
doubt  the  most  detestable ;  and  he  bax  sel- 
dom appeared  in  lass  pleasing  guise  tbao  ia 
the  Lacy  Barston  of  the  present  narrative. 
For  a  man  to  pray  to  God  to  help  him  in 
love-affitirs  to  well  enough,  periiaps,  if  hi 
'does  It  in  private;  but  for  him  to  talk  abcvt 
it,  boast  of  it,  and  even  see  an  indirect  ■&- 
awer  to  his  prayers  in  the  accidental  deaiii 
of  his  beat  friend,  whose  wife  he  was  in  love 
with,  is  dmply  revolting. 

Of  coarse  all  the  fbr^t^g  critictein  is  c« 
the  nyumption  tfut  the  author  is  scnoM; 
but  ha  has  shown  on  more  than  one  occsskb 
that  he  is  not  without  a  sense  of  haDor,  and 
it  is  batd  to  beKeve  that  he  is  not  laogfaiag 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  fimcied  gullitulity  of  t^ 
reading-publie.  At  any  rate,  even  If^  as  is 
probable,  the  author  knows  nothing  p««0B- 
ally  of  English  society,  he  mast  have  ttiA 
enough  about  it  to  know  that  htf  boiA  is  a 
mere  travesty  of  the  life  which  it  ^ofes*e* 
to  depict 
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To  IhoM  who  ftre  itlrady  familiar  (u  wbo 
is  not?)  with  the  Erokmann-ChBtriun  wnr> 
storin,  it  vtll  be  enough  to  say  that  "Briga- 
dier FredericlE "  (New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Go.)  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  list.  It  de^la 
with  the  Oennan  invABion  of  France  in  1870, 
and,  besides  being  emiuently  intereeiing  as  a 
tOTt  sins  an  exceedingly  Tirid  picture  of 
the  privaUoaa  and  indignitiea  Eaffered  by  the 
gafortanate  inhabitants  of  the  anneied  prov- 
inoei.  Though  briefer  than  most  of  the 
Erckmann.Chatrian  novels,  '*  Brigadier  Fred- 
erick "  is  yet  an  excellent  example  of  the  au- 
thors'  peculiar  literary  method.  First  we 
are  introduced  to  an  almost  idyllic  picture 
of  the  home  of  an  old  forester  on  the  Irar- 
ders  of  the  Vosges ;  listen  to  the  '*  short  and 
simple  annals"  of  bis  family;  watch  the 
pretty  love-making  between  the  brigadier's 
pretty  daughter  and  a  handsome  youug  for* 
ester  wbo  hopes  to  succeed  him  on  his  retire- 
ment; share  their  bright  hopes  and  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future;  hear  with  incredulity  the 
first  vague  rumors  of  war ;  and  then  the 
gnus  of  Woerth  and  Phalsboarg,  the  tramp 
of  invading  armies,  the  flerce  rapaoity  of  the 
soMiery,  and  the  pains  of  exile,  ending  in 
death,  and  Id  deaolation  which  is  worse  than 
death.  All  ib  told  in  sneh  wonderrnlly  sim- 
ple, easy,  and  unpretentions  style  that  the 
leader  Is  apt  to  think  slightingly  of  the 
achievement;  and  it  Is  only  when  be  oon- 
trastB  it  with  the  attempts  of  other  writers 
In  this  field  that  be  perceives  tbat  the  appar- 
ent nataralaess  is  simply  the  perfection  of 
art.  The  translation  is  by  Miss  Hooper,  and 
in  the  main  is  good. 


Hessos.  HAsrsR  Jc  Bbothers  have  added 
to  their  well-known  Clasaical  Library  a  vol- 
nme  of  "Select  Dialogues  of  Plato;  a  New 
and  lateral  Yeraion  by  Henry  Gary,  M.  A." 
The  dialogues  selected  are :  "  The  Apology 
of  Soorates;  "  "  Crito ;  or.  The  Doty  of  a  Citi. 
sen;*'  "Phndo;  or,  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul ; "  **  GorgUs ;  or.  On  Rhetoric ;  "  **  Pro- 
togoras;  or.  The  Sophists;"  "Fheedras;  or. 
On  the  Beautiful;"  TlielBtetas ;  or,  On  Sci- 
ence ; "  "  Euthypbron ;  or.  On  Holiness ; "  and 
"Lysis;  or,  On  Friendship."  The  transla- 
tion Is  mainly  after  the  text  of  Stallbaum ; 
and  Mr.  Gary  says  he  has  "  endeavored  to 
keep  as  closely  to  the  original  as  the  idioms 
of  the  two  languages  would  allow."  To  each 
dialogue  an  introduction  is  prefixed,  giving  a 
brief  outline  of  the  argument,  and  of  the 
chain  of  Plato's  reasoning,  which,  without 
•aoh  aid,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  follow. 


The  growing  popularity  of  Hawthorne's 
works  has  Induced  the  publishers  (J-  R.  Os- 
good ft  Co.,  Boston)  to  issue  a  new  edition 
of  them  ill  the  tasteful,  convenient,  and  in- 
expensive style  of  the  "  Little  Classics." 
The  series  opens  with  "  The  Scarlet  Letter," 
and  will  be  completed  in  twenty-one  volumes. 
These  will  make  a  handsome  display  on  the 
Ilbrary-shelf,  and  the  whole  will  cost  so  little 
that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  new 
readers  will  hasten  to  embrace  the  opportu- 
Tuty  thus  ofi'cred  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  great  prose  masterpieces  of  Ameri- 
ean  literature. 


Or  whatever  else,"  says  the  AtkmiKam, 
"  a  man  with  average  Intelligenoe  and  educa- 
tion may  think  hinmelf  incapable,  he  will  not 
confess  his  inability  to  write  a  play.  We  do 
not  speak  of  such  men  as  the  first  Lord 
Brougham  and  Vaux  or  the  present  Earl  Sus~ 
sell,  to  both  of  whom  nothing  was  impossible, 
but  of  the  ordinary  run  of  mortals,  who  would 
hesitate  to  tako  oommand  of  the  Channel 
Fleet  or  who  would  sign  a  contract  for  mak- 
ing a  railway  over  the  Himali^as.  The  great 
majority  content  themselves  with  the  belief 
that  they  coald  if  they  would.  They  have  but 
to  pot  themaelves  in  competition  with  the  sue- 
oessful  playwrightR  to  excel  them  all.  Duly 
there  is  the  bother  of  putting  pen  to  paper, 
end  having  to  find  a  manager  with  sufflcient 
sense  to  apprei^te  their  production  when 
ready  for  public  approval.  They  decline  the 
trouble,  and  go  through  the  world  happy  in 
the  oonscioQsness  of  their  untried  ability, 
Bnt  there  are  others  not  satisfied  with  an  in- 
stinctive belief  in  their  own  genius."  .  .  . 
The  last  number  of  the  BriUiiK  QmHerly  Be- 
new  has  a  fine  example  of  "  constructive " 
i  oritidsm.  In  au  article  on  "Shakespeare's 
Character  and  Early  Career,"  an  anonymous 
writer  gives  an  entirely  new  version  of  the 
great  poet's  life,  proving,  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion at  least,  that  Shakespeare's  iiitfaer  was  not 
poor,  tbat  Shakespeare  himself  was  not  un- 
eduooted,  that  his  ante-nnptial  relations  with 
Anne  Hathaway  were  no^  immoral,  that  he  was 
no^  punished  by  SirThomasLucy  for  deer-steal- 
ing, that  he  did  not  desert  his  wife  and  children 
when  he  went  to  London,  that  his  first  conneo- 
tion  with  the  stage  was  tiot  "  menial,"  that  his 
"Sonnets"  are  not  autobiographical,  and  that 
his  plays  were  not  written  in  the  order  usually 
assigned  to  them.  The  article  is  ingenious 
and  even  valuable,  but  is  written  in  a  curi- 
ously crude  and  pretentions  style.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Blanchaid  JeiToId'a  authorized  "  Life  of  Ka- 
poleon  ItL"  has  readied  its  third  volame.  .  .  . 
A  new  way  of  teaching  mnsie  to  the  young  ta 
by  means  of  a  fairy-tale,  recently  pablished  in 
London,  **  forming  an  allegorical  and  pictorial 
exposition  of  the  elements  of  music."  .  .  .  M. 
Quiohard ,  a  French  punter,  is  preparing  a  great 
practical  and  historical  work  on  DtooraHoa. 
He  has  obtained  permission  ftom  the  admin- 
istriitton  of  the  Beaux-Arts  to  install  his  stu- 
dio at  the  Garde-Menble,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  wealth  of  all  kinds— ftimiture,  tapestry, 
vases,  eto. — belonging  to  that  great  national 
establishment.  .  .  .  The  son  of  Hajth  Miller  is 
treading  in  his  fatlier'a  steps,  both  as  a  geo- 
logist and  a  writer.  He  has  written  a  biog- 
raphy of  his  fBther*a  life-long  friend,  Sir  Rod- 
erick Murchlson,  and  he  is  engaged  on  the 
geological  survey  of  England.  By  a  cnrions 
O(^oidenoe,  he  made  his  debvi  as  a  writer  in 
the  hwMenm  Courier^  the  same  paper  as  that 
in  which  bis  father  did,  and  under  the  same 
editor.  Dr.  Carruthers.  .  .  .  The  late  M.  Atba- 
nase  Coquerel,/>futefr  of  the  Sooinian  church 
in  Parif,  had  been  engaged  for  upward  of  four 
years  on  a  "  History  of  Comparative  Religion," 
with  a  rationalistic  aim  in  view.  The  work, 
though  not  complete,  will  be  published  by  his 
admirers  and  friends.  .  .  .  Taine  has  nearly 
completed  hie  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution." .  .  .  The  American  edition  of  the 
Count  de  Paria'a  "  History  of  the  Civil  War" 
will  be  edited  and  annotated  by  Professor 
Henry  Copp^e,  L.L.  D. . . .  Dr.  Austin  Flint, 
Jr.,  will  soon  issue,  throogh  the  press  of  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  **  A  Tex^Book  of  Human 
Physiology,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Practi- 
tioners and  Students  of  Medicine,"  which  will 
be  illustrated  by  tbree  lithographic  plates  and 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  voodcota. 


THE  paintings  of  Fortimy,  whose  recent 
death  la  Rome  stirred  so  profoundly 
the  whole  art-world,  are  little  known  in  Amer- 
ica, and  hence  our  readers  will  be  Interested 
in  the  snbjoined  description  of  two  of  his 
pictures  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
der T.  Stewart,  of  this  city,  by  whose  cour- 
tesy we  were  enabled  to  see  and  study  them. 

What  little  we  know  in  this  country  of  the 
works  of  Fortuny  is  derived  from  etchings, 
but  these,  coupled  with  the  interest  excited 
by  foreign  criticism,  have  created  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity  as  to  his  real  standing  in 
art.  Delicate  and  subtile  in  line,  the  engrav- 
ings of  his  works  have  the  intangible  charm 
of  cobwebs  ;  and,  to  compare  them  with  the 
effect  of  music,  the  sentiment  they  express 
seems  to  resemble  the  half-morbid,  half-pas- 
sioniite  fancy  of  Chopin  rather  than  the  ro- 
bust humanity  of  Beethoven.  Queer,  pict- 
uresque men,  with  big  thin  noses  and  sharp 
forms,  make  love  to  ^rls  fragile  enoogh  for 
our  own  nervooi  Americans,  bat  they  are  as 
graceful  withal  as  cats  and  lithe  as  serpents. 
In  another  mood  his  thin-shooldered,  sharp- 
elbowed  yonths  and  eblldreo  have  a  happy, 
Arcadian  gleefulDeas  and  traoqaillity  nearly 
akin  to  the  antique ;  and  bis  boys,  with  bare 
shoulders  and  long  arms,  piping  to  their 
goats  or  sheep  on  a  Roman  Campagna  or  Af- 
rican plain,  have  a  strange  and  delightful 
charm.  Of  the  two  pictures  at  Mr.  Stewart's, 
the  finer  is  "The  Serpent -Charmer,"  which 
is  possessed  of  all  Fortuny's  peculiarity  of 
conception.  A  long,  lank  Moor,  or  East-In- 
dian, lies  prone,  sttetched  on  a  high-colored 
mat,  and  beside  him  at  a  little  distance  a 
skinny-armed,  pkeletoo  -  handed  old  man  is 
watching  him.  The  Moor  has  a  lithe  wand 
in  his  hand,  and  with  it  he  makes  passes  and 
slow  motions,  which  exasperate,  at  the  same 
moment  they  subdue,  an  immense  adder, 
which  is  reared  before  him  with  flaming  eyes 
and  his  thin  tongue  twisting  like  a  flame. 
We  have  spoken  before  of  the  adaptedness 
of  our  own  negroes  for  pictorial  delineation, 
and  of  the  superstitious,  half-animal  instinct 
of  religion  that  belongs  to  them.  Many  of 
the  Spanish  and  Rrenoh  artists,  such  as  Be- 
gnaud  and  Fortuny,  aeem  to  have  caught  diis 
aspect  of  tropical  life  and  of  character,  and 
to  have  translated  it  into  their  work.  "The 
Serpent-Cbarmer"  has  it  In  an  eminent  de- 
gree, and,  lying  on  his  belly  with  bis  long, 
muscular  arms  writhing  slowly  aboat,  his 
grace  and  his  conning  scarcely  raise  faint 
above  the  slimy  level  of  the  reptile  b!s  en- 
chantment subdues.  A  few  other  queer  fig- 
ures beside  the  old  man,  gaunt  and  uncanny, 
watch  the  serpent-charmer.  A  long-legged 
crane  or  stork,  with  tall,  scnly  legs,  and  eyes 
half-closed,  contemplates  the  scene  much  in 
the  manner  of  Barnaby  Rndge's  raven,  and 
one  or  two  dirty,  ragged  paupers  linger  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  picture ;  but  so  vague  and 
shapeless  are  these  latter  that  the  spectator 
scarcely  knows  whether  to  recogniie  them  aa 
men  or  ns  beasts. 

The  other  painting,  nufinlshed,  and  repre- 
senting a  sea-coast,  upon  which  a  mnltitnde 
of  persons  are  bathing,  with  two  or  tbree 
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Tonng  women  Bitting  on  the  scrubby,  eandy 
bluff  ubore  the  shore,  ia  so  little  like  the 
usual  pii-iures  by  Fortuny  that  it  is  difficult  to 
accept  it  as  his.  Ks  is  well  known,  discords 
are  sometimeB  introduced  among  musical 
notes  to  emphasize  the  harm(»iie0  by  con- 
trast ;  so  in  palntii^  or  drawing,  one  lort  of 
touch,  a  long,  drafting  line,  or  crisp,  «/a«- 
eaU>  dabs,  with  charcoal  or  paiot-bruafa,  gire 
character  to  the  general  but  different  Torms 
of  lines  or  colors.  But,  as  gtaceata  or  false 
notes  in  mosie  lose  tbdr  good  effect  by 
constant  repetition,  to  when  we  see  cer- 
tain biilUant  tricks  ur  methods  of  painting 
employed  too  frequratly  in  a  painting  the 
picture  It  weakened,  not  Btrengtliened,  by  iL 
Boldonf  bos  one  of  these  brinitnt  tricks  to 
which  we  allude,  and  charming  is  tbe  effbct, 
occasionally,  of  liis  little  square,  cutting 
touches.  But  lo  far  does  he  carry  his  efforts 
in  this  direction,  that  his  sparkling,  crisp 
paint  -  brush  finally  perrades  every  portion 
of  bis  paintings,  and,  though  tbe  tints  of  his 
canras  are  pure  and  bright,  as  compositions 
they  lack  repose,  either  of  form  or  light  and 
shade.  All  is  sparkle,  but  it  gets  very  te- 
dious. Fortuny's  picture  of  the  bathers  is 
done,  or  rather  commenced,  in  somewhat  the 
same  way.  It  is  unfair  to  pronounce  upon 
an  unfinished  production,  but,  if  this  picture 
expresses  at  all  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  ar- 
tist, the  broken  lights  in  a  brilliant  sky,  the 
flecking  light  on  persons  and  on  the  scenery, 
make  this  painting  appear  r&tber  a  brilliant 
bmr  de  forte  with  a  palette-knife  than  poo* 
sessed  of  any  very  high  qualities  as  a  work 
of  art.   

James  Grawfobp  Tbok  has  two  large 

lectures  upon  the  easel,  iiloBtrating  riTer> 
scenes  in  France,  which  he  oontemplates 
sending,  when  finished,  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition.  One  represents  on  early  morn- 
ing view  of  a  great  flat4>oat  drawn  ap  by  the 
river-lnnk,  loaded  and  in  readiness  to  start. 
It  is  a  ferry-boat,  and  tbe  rope  by  which  it 
is  propelled  extends  ocrosi  the  river,  and  a 
sturdy  boy  at  the  stem  is  already  trying  to 
pull  it  into  the  stream.  The  load  is  com- 
posed of  women  and  children  going  to  the 
fields  across  the  river,  a  drove  of  sheep, 
bundles  of  haj,  and  other  objects  peculiar 
to  agricultural  life.  There  is  a  boy  with  bis 
fishing-line  thrown  out  for  trolling,  and  the 
girls  are  amusing  themselves  with  the  antics 
of  a  pet  kid  upon  the  bundles  of  hay.  The 
sky  has  the  peculiar  gray  tone  streaked  with 
the  mellow  and  rich  colors  of  early  morning, 
and  a  semi-transparent  mist  yet  hangs  over 
the  water.  The  pendant  is  an  evening  scene 
on  the  river-bank,  and  might  be  termed 
"The  Return  from  the  Harvest-Field."  A 
group  of  peasant  women  and  children  are  on 
thdr  way  home  from  tiie  fields.  There  is  the 
old  grandmother  with  a  pitchfork  on  her 
shoulder,  and  a  yoting  woman— the  mother, 
evidently,  tS.  the  children.  The  baby  stts 
orowing  apon  a  bundle  of  hay  on  a  wheel- 
barrow. Tbe  group  is  voy  prettily  com- 
posed, and  is  waiting  for  the  ferry-boat, 
which  Is  yet  on  tbe  farther  side  of  the  rirer. 
There  is  a  grove  of  trees  on  the  left,  which 
show  the  crimson  and  golden  tones  of  early 
autnnm,  and  the  sky  is  yet  brilliant  with  the 


refiected  light  of  a  late  sunset.  These  paint- 
ings are  only  laid  is,  but  the  artist's  motive 
is  apparent,  and  that  the  finish  will  be  as 
brilliant  as  the  beginning  we  have  no  doubt. 
The  canvases  are  about  four  by  six  feet  in 
size.  Ur.  Thom  is  very  successful  in  bis 
illustration  of  French  peasant-life,  and  his 
work  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  school  of 
Edouard  Fr^re,  under  the  influence  of  which 
he  received  his  artistic  education.  He  is 
particularly  happy  In  his  pictures  of  the 
homely  little  Brittany  peasant-ehildren,  and, 
in  spite  of  their  rode  atdre,  be  invests  them 
with  a  feeling  of  poetry  and  rustle  grace 
irich  is,  in  every  sense,  attractive.  One  of 
his  latest  works  of  this  character  is  entitled 
The  Swing."  It  is  a  wood-scene,  with  a 
swing  attached  to  an  overhanging  limb  by 
tbe  side  of  the  patii,  and  children  playing 
around  it.  Tbe  only  boy  In  the  group  has, 
as  usual,  secured  the  swing,  and  is  enjoying 
the  sport  at  the  expense  of  the  little  girls 
who  are  beside  him.  Tbe  figures  are  pict- 
ures of  health  and  rural  happiness,  and  tbe 
bright  colors  given  in  their  quaintly-fash- 
ioned suits  are  in  delightful  harmony  with 
the  fresh,  green  foliage  against  which  their 
little  forms  are  drawn.  Tbe  foreground 
weeds  and  shrubbery  are  painted  with  great 
care,  but  very  broadly;  and  the  gradations 
of  color,  from  the  strong  and  brilliant  tones 
in  sunlight  to  the  more  distant  points  in  the 
shadows  of  the  woods,  are  skillfully  bandied 
and  very  expressive.  The  atmospheric  effect 
is  tenderly  suggested,  and  the  feeling  is 
heightened  by  the  introduction  of  a  cool 
gray  baokgronnd,  and  a  pale-blue  sky,  flecked 
wiA  oronge-iinted  clond-forma.  This  canvas 
is  of  cabinet  sixe,  and  in  finish  represents  Kr. 
Thorn's  best  woric.  One  of  Ur.  Thorn's  stad- 
ies,  made  last  snmmer,  is  also  worthy  of 
mention,  owing  to  the  bi^  d^ree  of  finish 
to  which  it  was  carried.  It  is  a  brook-scene 
in  the  woods,  with  the  water  tumbling  over 
moss-covered  rocks,  and  is  very  brilliant  in 
light  and  shade.  The  browns  atid  greens  in 
the  foreground  are  strong  and  eflSeoUve,  and 
in  rich  eonbmst  to  the  ll^t  and  sonny  back- 
ground. Docks  sporting  in  the  mnning  wa- 
ter, and  childrep  playing  on  tbe  rocks,  give 
additional  interest  to  the  study.  Erery  mat- 
ter of  detail,  such  as  the  fallen  leaves, 
mosses  and  lichens  on  the  moist  rocks,  end 
tbe  mouldering  d&trxt  of  tbe  forest,  is  care- 
ftiUy  painted,  and  the  eameataess  of  tbe 
work  is  creditable  to  the  genius  of  tbe  artist. 


B.  F.  RBiifSAST  is  painting  a  large  and 
interesting  composition,  the  subject  of  which 
is  drawn  from  the  early  colonial  history  of 
Virginia.  It  portrays  an  incident  in  tbe 
life  of  the  Indian  girl  Pocahontas,  and  re- 
lates to  her  gift  of  com  to  tbe  famine- 
stricken  settiers  of  tbe  Jameston  colony. 
The  scene  is  in  a  forest-path,  and  the  Indian 
princess  !s  represented  leading  a  group  of 
girls  bearing  baskets  filled  with  com.  The 
figure  of  Pocahontas  is  naked  to  tbe  waist. 
Her  long,  dark  hdr  falls  loosdy  over  her 
shoulders,  and  from  the  waist  to  the  feet  her 
form  is  clad  in  richly-embroidered  shins. 
The  path  through  the  woods  is  bright  with 
sunlight,  and  the  dnsky  figures  kS  Ae  Indian 
giris  make  a  pretty  picture  as  they  glide,  In- 


dian fashion,  in  the  winding  road  throufjli 
the  trees.  Foeabonlas  is  made  the  moit 
prominent  feature  in  the  compoBition,  ud 
every  matter  of  detui  connected  with  the 
figure  has  been  studied  with  great  cue. 
The  drawing  is  graceful,  and,  as  far  u  fin- 
ished,  tbe  coloring  is  excellent  Tbe  effect 
of  the  leading  figure  is  greatly  htigfatroed 
by  the  introduction  of  tbe  sunlit  backgnnnd. 
Ur.  Reinhsrt  expects  to  finish  this  tnetun 
early  In  November,  and  has  leTeral  otbet 
bistorieal  competitions  under  coDsidsn^ 
for  tbe  exercise  of  his  pencU  dnlDg  the 
winter. 

A  ooBBWOMonr  eldns  as  indlgnumts 
Chicago  the  decoration  of  wooden  putdib; 
placing  successive  layers  of  different  Idndi 
of  wood  together,  and  carving  away  tbe 
ceestve  layers,  preserving  form  as  well  h 
outline,  and  thus  bringing  several  matcriib 
and  colors  direotiy  under  the  artist's  lund. 
After  the  panel  is  prepared  the  artist  bu 
only  to  draw  and  to  carve,  and  is  not  tnab- 
led  with  any  mecbaidcal  processes.  The 
effects  produced,  especially  wboi  holly  tnd 
ebony  ore  used,  are  somewhat  like  ctneo- 
work,  for  gradations  are  got,  not  only 
the  form  of  the  carving,  but  by  redaoDg  th« 
outer  layers  to  such  thinness  as  to  sbov  tlie 
color  of  the  wood  which  is  under  throoib 
the  outer  layer.  Color  and  gold  have  beta 
added  to  these  panels  with  good  pietoriil 
edfeet.  The  general  treatment  in  such  cvt 
is  very  similar  to  cathedral  glass-work 


The  last  report  of  the  Soaety  for  the  &i- 
oouragement  of  National  Indostry  in  FnM 
contains  a  oommnnication  on  some  pottoy 
made  at  Sivres  in  imitation  of  that  beutifal 
enameled  ware  of  Japan,  in  which  the  «p«b 
work  of  the  filigree  ornamentation  i«  1111*^ 
up  Vith  different-colored  enamels,  >o  u  u 
give  the  appearance  of  bronse  with  ctoww 
enamels.  Six  npecimens  of  this  kind  of  deco- 
ration manufaotured  at  Sdvrea  were  exUbital 
by  M.  Salvetat,  at  tbe  general  meeting  of  tki 
society.  Two  of  these  were  of  soft  paste  pw 
celain  glazed  on  the  inside,  hat  with  the  Mt* 
side  sntftee  left  dull  and  decorated  after  the 
muffle  with  enantela  aet  in  rich  copper  flIifM, 
afterward  electroplated  with  gold.  Ottwn 
were  of  common  earthen-ware  with  copper  Hi- 
gree  over  them.  These  cannot  ri/htly  b» 
called  imitations,  for  nothing  exactly  lib 
them  is  known  to  liave  been  produced  Wore, 
even  in  Japan.  No  doubt  this  elaborate  msb- 
od  of  ornamentation  will  be  carried  to  still 
greater  perfection  by  practice.  It  opeiu  fnt » 
new  mode  of  decorating  pottery,  which  «n  b« 
made  either  oostiy  or  not,  according  ai  tht 
filigree  is  of  gold,  tilver,  or  platinum,  or  waf 
ply  of  the  beautiful  red  copper  so  well  ad^ 
for  stone-woie  and  the  common  kinds  of  ft** 
tery. 

Thb  three  steel-platea  in  the  A«r  Jotwu 
for  November  wiU  consist  ofBieratadt'«"lW« 
in  the  Yosemite  Valley,"  GusUvs  Dw** 
'*  HomelesB,"  and  two  otohinga  by  the  Eng- 
lish artist  Brandard,  representing  a  cottaj*- 
Boene  and  a  matio  boy.  Tbe  wood-engiarii"!* 
oomprise  three  choicely-engraved  exam^w 
John  George  Naish,  an  English  marine 
er;  two  exquisite  spe^mens  of  the  Anwrie** 
artist  Briober;  the  seeond  of  Ur.  XlUw* 
series  of  papers  on  "Honsehold  Art;"»o"" 
finely-engraved  examples  of  cameos;  s  ew 
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tituutioQ  of  Sir  Arohibald  Aloock's  artioles  on 
Japanese  art ;  the  eleTenth  installment  of  the 
Lindseer  sketches ;  an  engraTiogof  the  Soyal 
Albert  Yaoht-Clab  oup,  presented  by  Mr. 
Lonbat,  of  this  oity,  to  the  club ;  and  sundry 
other  matters,  illustrated  and  othervise,  mak- 
ing a  very  rioh  and  varied  Domber.  (J>.  Ap- 
pletoD  it  Co.,  pobUahers.) 

Hub  Fout'i  deaign  for  a  foaatain,  vhioh 
ibe  Intmda  to  amd  to  the  Oentennial  Exhibi- 
tion,  ia  deioribed  aa  Ibllowa :  It  ia  intendad  to 
reprewnt  obtldren  in  the  bath,  and  it  might, 
therefore,  he  appropriatelj  termed  The  Bath 
of  Beau^."  The  ohildren  are  life-eiMf  of  the 
age  of  four,  six,  and  nine.  The  foantidn  con- 
siats  of  an  artiatio  arraogement  of  tvo  basins, 
messurinjr  about  seven  feet  from  the  lip  of  the 
upper  basin  to  the  base  of  the  lover  one.  The 
diameter  of  the  lower  basin  is  seven  and  a 
half  or  eight  feet.  The  fountain  ia  the  first 
work  of  Hiss  Foley  on  a  large  seale.  .  .  .  The 
ooIoBsol  oorner  group  of  the  Albert  Memorial, 
Hyde  Park,  London,  representing  '*  Amer- 
ioa,"  is  to  be  reproduced  in  Urra-catia,  under 
tb«  direotlon  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  acnlptor,  espe- 
doDy  for  ezhiblUon  at  the  Philadelphia  Gen- 
traniaL  .  .  .  The  people  of  Philadelphia  have 
the  objeot  in  Tlaw  of  eetablidiing  on  Induatrial 
Ait-Uiueum  in  the  Quaker  Citf,  baaed  upon  a 
somewhat  similar  plan  to  that  of  the  South 
Kensington  Haaenm,  liondon,  to  be  placed  in 
Memorial  Hall,  at  the  close  of  the  Oentennial 
Exposition  next  year.  ...  A  communication 
recttved  in  England  from  the  Hague  intimates 
the  formation  of  a  committee  to  erect  a  statue 
ID  honor  of  Spinoza,  the  second  centenary  an- 
niversary of  whose  death  (1677)  is  near  at 
hand.  .  .  .  Under  the  title  of  '*  Ariadne  Flor- 
•atina,"  Mr.  John  Baakin  has  reoently  pub- 
lished a  work  on  Florentine  embroidery,  into 
which  he  haa  introdooed  a  deaoription  of  three 
remarkable  pieoes  of  needle-work  which  he 
diaoovered  in  a  room  in  the  Eing^s  Anna  Ho- 
tel at  Lancaster,  where  he  paaaed  a  nighr. 
The  sabjeot  of  these  tapeatriea  was  the  hts- 
tory  of  Isaac  and  lahmael,  and  Hr.  Buskin 
reoognised  in  their  treatment  and  execution 
many  of  the  qnalitiea  of  the  Florentine  aohool 
of  embroidery.  ...  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument  and  statue,  from  a  design  by  Sir 
Qilbert  Soott,  B.  A.,  at  Wisbech,  to  Thomas 
Clarkson,  a  coadjutor  of  Wilberforce  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave -traffic.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Ewing,  sculptor,  of  Glasgow,  has  completed 
the  model  for  the  Bums  statue,  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  that,  city. 


OUB  PABI3  LSTTSR. 

October  18TS. 

MAKE  ready  yoar  softest  handkerchiefs 
to  weep,  and  your  atoutest  gloves  and 
eanes  and  umbrellas  wherewith  to  applaud, 
0  lovers  of  the  drama  in  the  United  Btates, 
for  one  great  as  SaWini,  nay,  In  some  respects 
greater,  will  soon  be  among  yon.  I  have  had 
a  foretaste  of  the  dramatic  feast  awaiting  you. 
[  have  seen  Ernesto  Rossi. 

The  play  was  ' '  Othello,"  of  ooarae,  the  one 
of  all  othen  wherein  he  most  ftdlj  ehallenged 
eompariaon  with  hia  aplendid  rival.  "  It 
wia,  bejond  expreaalon,  dellghtftil  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Shakespeare  once  more,  even 
tlmmgh  the  dim,  distorted  medium  of  a  me- 
diocre translation.  After  Bacine  and  Moli^re 
and  Voltaire,  it  was  like  beholding  liisgara 
after  watching  tiie  play  of  the  fountains  at 
TaraidUaB.  For  la  not  the  one  Nature  iuelf  in 


itu  grandest  development,  and  the  other  art  in 
its  most  forced  and  formal  type  t 

The  performance  was  given  at  the  disused 
Italisn  Opera -House  for  the  benefit  of  Ut 
inondig.  The  audience  was  large,  and  mainly 
composed  of  English  and  Italians,  the  curios- 
ity of  the  first  being  evidently  roused  by  the 
immense  success  of  Salvini  in  England.  In 
the  depths  of  a  haigiunrt  Sarah  Bernhardt  set 
enthroned,  ber  great  eyes  shining  amid  the 
shadows  like  twin  blue  stars.  Monnet  Sully 
of  the  Fran^^e,  and  Masaet  of  the  Od4on, 
were  also  present.  I  wonder  what  the  former 
thooght  of  his  own  OretmoM  in  "  Zaire,"  af- 
ter witneasing  that  magnifleent  picture  of 
wrath  and  jealonsy  and  remorse  1 

The  first  entrance^  of  Bossi  was  somewhat 
disappointing  to  those  who,  like  myself,  had 
a  vivid  recollection  of  Salvini  in  the  character. 
Ho  lacked  the  grand  dignity  wherewith  Sal- 
vini filled  the  eye  with  a  perfect  image  of  the 
"noble  Moor."  Then,  too,  his  version  omits 
the  rencontre  between  the  adiierents  of  Bra- 
banUo  and  the  followers  of  Othello,  and  that 
fine  moment  when  the  Moor  stays  the  quarrel : 

"  Keep  up  your  brlgbt  swords,  for  the  dew  will  rust 
them, 

Both  you  of  my  incUnfaig  and  the  rest  1 " 

So  I  could  make  no  comparison  between  the 
lightning  impetuosity  of  Booth  or  the  proud 
calm  of  Salvini  with  Bossi's  own  conception 
of  the  point.  Next  came  the  scene  before  the 
senate,  and  then  the  new  Othello  began  to 
take  shape  and  form  before  my  eyes. 

Signer  Bossi  possesses  as  powerful  and 
oommanding  a  pj^/tigue  as  does  Salvini.  His 
features,  aa  fir  as  one  oonld  judge  through 
the  punt  wherewith  they  were  oovered,  are 
soaroely  as  handsome  as  are  those  of  his  rival, 
bat  are  eqaaUy  mobile  and  expressive.  His 
eyes  are  blue,  and  they  shone  with  a  peculiar 
lustre  from  out  their  dusky  setting.  His  voice 
is  clear,  powerful,  and  sonorous — ^less  rich, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  Salviui,  but  equally  im- 
pressive. And  as  to  genius,  there  is  not,  I 
should  say,  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  two 
great  actors.  Both  of  them  are  tragedians 
"by  the  grace  of  Ood,"  and  not  by  dint  of 
study  and  of  talent. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Bossi's  OtAdlo 
difiers  widely  fVom  that  of  Salvini.  Roasi  is 
essentially  the  soldier,  roughened  by  war  and 
oampa,  freehearted,  hlgh-aouled,  uid  debo- 
nair. Salvini  was  the  "  noble  Moor,"  the  great 
Venetian  general,  all  dignity  and  grace  till 
'  stong  to  madness  and  roused  to  fury.  Bossi's 
Otiello  in  the  first  act  ia  brimming  over  with 
joy  at  the  ftill  fruition  of  his  hopes.  He 
laughs  to  scorn  the  anger  of  BrabanHo.  He 
tells  the  story  of  his  wooing,  not  in  oalm  and 
dignified  phrase,  but  with  the  glad  exultation 
of  a  conqueror.  He  clasps  his  bride  when  she 
enters  with  a  proud  delight,  as  though  he 
would  say,  "  Mine — mine  at  last,  and  in  de- 
spite of  oU."  But  I  did  not  like  his  gesture 
when  JMohMq  otters  those  stin^ng  worda, 
which  aeem  to  be  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
tragedy : 

"  Look  to  her.  Moor— have  a  quick  eye  to  see ; 
She  bath  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee." 

Rossi  starta  from  Smdemona  and  throws  up 
his  arms  with  a  melodramatic  "Ha!"  which 
seemed  to  me  exaggerated  and  inappropriate. 
Far  nobler  was  the  momentary  thrill  that 
shook  Salvini*B  Moor,  and  the  swift  reooll  of 
lore  and  trustfolness — 

"My  life  upon  her  ftfthl" 

The  meeting  of  Othdlo  and  Datdemona  at  the 
island  of  Cyprus  waa  always  one  of  Salvim's 


I  finest  points.  The  passionate  gladness,  the 
love,  too  intense  for  utterance,  of  that  moment 
were  never  so  rendered  before,  and  probably 
never  will  be  so  again.  Tlierein  Bossi  failed 
to  equal  the  memory  of  his  predecessor.  But 
in  the  next  sot,  in  the  scene  where  /ajro  first 
plant!)  his  poisoned  dagger  in  the  noble,  un- 
suspicious heart  of  the  Moor,  the  great  trnge- 
dian  stood  confessed  in  full  equality  with  hia 
magnificent  rival,  and  yet  in  no  one  particular 
resembling  him.  The  Othello  of  Sidvini  is  a 
wounded  tiger,  that  of  Bossi  is  a  blinded  lion. 
Salvini'a  "fiirewell**  to  the  "pomp  and  clr- 
onmstanee  of  glorious  war  I  **  is  the  wail  of  a 
breaking  heart.  That  of  BoasI  is  a  cry  of  an- 
premcBt  agony.  Siilvini  strives  to  crush  logo  f 
Bossi  clutches  him  with  a  scream  of  fury,  and 
would  fain  rend  him  to  pieces.  At  the  moment 
when  Othello  next  beholds  Deidemona,  the 
changes  of  Bossi's  oonntenance  were  marvel- 
ous to  witness — the  sudden  return  of  the  olden 
love  and  faith,  and  then  the  swift  relapse  into 
doubt  and  madness  end  unutterable  misery. 
The  whirlwind  of  applause  that  followed  thie 
scene  was  something  marvelous  to  hear  in  a 
French  theatre.  Tliree  times  was  the  great 
actor  aummoned  before  the  curtain  to  bow  to 
his  wildly-enthnriMtle  admirer*. 

The  fourth  act  was  as  grandly  rendered  as 
its  predeeessor.  One  strange  omission  was  to 
be  noticed  in  the  text,  namely,  that  of  the 
scene  where  Othello  asks  Dademona  for  the 
handkerchief,  which  Salvini  used  to  render 
with  such  concentrated  and  deadly  quietude 
of  fiiry.  And  then  the  curtain  rose  on  the 
last  act. 

TTp  to  that  time  I  had  found  Bossi  less  great 
than  Salvini  in  the  first  and  second  acts,  and 
fully  equal  to  him  in  the  third  and  fourth. 
But  in  the  last  act  he  surpassed  both  his  rival 
and  himself.  The  bed  of  2>««d«>nona  stood  in 
on  alcove  draped  with  curtains  at  the  back  of 
the  stage.  A  lamp  that  burned  within  threw 
a  red  lustre  on  the  features  of  Othello^  for  in 

I  that  alcove  the  whole  of  the  last  Interview 
takes  place.  Deidemona  does  not  rise  A-om 
her  oouel),  and  Othello,  standing  beside  it  or 
half  kneeling  on  it,  pursues  hia  terrible  inter- 
rogatory, at  iaat  dutchlng  his  bapleas  victim 
by  the  throat  In  a  very  spasm  of  vindictive  and 
jealous  rage.  As  he  hurls  her  backward  on  the 
bed  the  curtains  fHll,  and  the  murder  is  hidden 

I  from  our  eyes.  Bossi  was  perfectly  magnifi- 
cent in  this  scene.  As  he  towered  over  Dee- 
demona  with  upraised  arms  and  passion-dis- 
torted features  beneath  the  red  rays  of  the 
lamp,  he  looked  aa  grandly  terrible  as  some 
image  of  a  deatroying  fiend  or  avenging  angel. 
But  the  end— the  end — the  utter  prostration 
of  that  powerful  nature,  the  total  keart-break, 
the  unutterable  remorse,  and  woe,  and  misery 
— "  oh,  the  pity  of  it,  lago,  the  pity  of  it  1  ■» 
As  the  swift  realization  of  hia  anguish  swept 
over  him,  he  rushed  to  the  bed,  caught  the 
dead  form  of  Detdernoita  in  his  arms,  folded 
her  to  his  breast,  and  stroked  back  her  dis- 
hereled  hair  with  a  gesture  of  such  indescrib- 
able pathos  that  the  emotion  of  the  moment 
became  a  pain  almost  too  sharp  for  mtmio  pas- 
sion to  arouse.  Like  Salvini,  Bossi's  Othello 
does  not  stab  himself,  but  cuts  his  throat ;  but, 
more  in  aoeordanee  with  Shakespeaie'a  text, 
the  latter  totters  back  to  iJaadflnMO,  "  to  die 
upon  a  Use,"  and  after  that  last  supreme  effort 
and  last  embrace  he  fldls  backward  dead  upon 
the  ooaeh. 

"  Look  on  tbe  tra^o  loading  of  that  bed," 
were  the  worde  that  rose  to  my  lips  as  the 
curtain  fell. 

Tbe  whole  of  the  laet  act  is  indeed  more 
thoroughly  in  oooordonoe  with  tbe  original 
than  ia  the  veraion  given  by  S^ini. 
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Most  bearUly  do  I  ooDftratuUte  tbe  lovers 
of  the  nobler  dratoa  in  the  United  States  ou 
the  ooming  feast  In  store  for  them.*  For  he 
who  hu  »een  Bossi  after  seeing  SalTini  has 
beheld  all  things  possible  in  dramatio  art. 
The  force  of  acting  can  no  ftirtfaer  go. 

It  is  a  singalar,  but,  I  think,  an  almost  nn- 
jeoorded  faot,  in  Bossi's  career,  that  he  was 
onoe  engaged  to  give  a  series  of  representa- 
tions in  French  at  the  Galt^,  when  that  the- 
atre  was  under -the  management  of  Victor 
KOaing.  Ho  was  to  have  created  the  title-rdle 
in  a  tragedy  called  "Leroori,"  by  M.  Ferdi- 
nand Dugu^.  Bat  at  the  last  moment  the 
great  actor  found  it  impossible  to  divest  his 
French  of  its  Italian  nooent,  and  so  the  project 
was  relioqniabed.  0  Parisians  I  what  have 
you  not  lost  by  that  rclinqniahment  I  for 
where  in  all  yoor  myriad  theatres,  from  the 
lordly  Fran^ise  down  to  the  hombte  Olnny, 
will  yon  And  a  tragedian  flt  to  hold  the  ex- 
treme end  of  a  farthing  rash-light  to  this  oon- 
■ummate  and  magnlfloent  artist  1 

The  trafredy  of  "  NapoUon  III,"  of  which 
I  spoke  in  my  last,  turns  ont  to  be  most  weak 
and  atrocious  stuff.  The  first  part  is  taken  up 
with  the  wooing  of  tbe  Countm  ds  Tda,  who 
la  in  loTC  with  a  certain  young  gentleman 
named  OitdORy  and  therefore  hesitates  to  ac- 
cept the  imperial  crown  matrimonial  of  France. 
Then  we  have  a  scene  of  jealousy  between  Eu- 
genUsaA  IfwpoUonj  brought  about  by  an  anony- 
mous letter  addressed  to  the  former,  and  re- 
counting ber  husband's  flirtations  with  Jfar- 
ffvieiU  StUanjftr;  but  on  his  declaring  that 
the  ohfti^  is  unfounded  she  instantly  believes 
liim,  like  a  good  wife,  and  begH  his  pardon  for 
anapeeting  bim.  There  is  a  faint  gleam  of 
dramatio  effect  in  the  loit  act,  wliioh  shows 
the  empress  In  the  Tuileriea  i^er  the  catas- 
trophe of  Bedan.  A  obaraoter,  vagnely  desig- 
nated as  a  Man,  and  representing  the  re- 
publican party,  treats  her  to  a  violent  inveo- 
ttve  against  the  empire,  and  bids  her  depart. 
"Where  are  my  dearest  friends?"  she  cries. 
**  They  were  the  first  to  go,"  is  the  answer. 
Taken  altogether,  tbe  little  broehvre  con  mere- 
ly be  regarded  as  a  literary  and  perhapa  a  po- 
litical curiosity,  for  it  poaaeaaea  neither  poetie 
nor  dramatio  merit. 

Uiehel  lAvy  is  shortly  to  issae  a  work  by 
Angnate  Yacquerie  (the  intimate  friend  of 
Victor  Hago,  and  one  of  tbe  editors  of  the 
J&f^),  which  bears  the  somewhat  ominona 
title  of  "To-day  and  To-morrow."  The  same 
firm  baa  also  jost  published  a  new  edition  of 
"  Lu  Mer,"  by  Hiohelet,  and  a  second  edition 
of  "  Le  Bleuet,"  by  Gustavo  Haller,  which 
novel  is  very  highly  praised  by  Geoige  Baud. 
Tbe  Librairie  Illustr^e  announces  a  cheap  il- 
lustrated edition  of  Jules  Claretie's  historical 
novel  of  "  Les  Uuscadins,"  to  be  published  in 
weekly  parts,  at  ten  cents  eaoli.  E.  Plon  et 
Oie.  will  shortly  publish  a  novel  entitled  "  Mil- 
itary Honsehotds,"  by  Madame  Claire  de  Cban- 
deneoz.  The  Blblloth^ue  Oliarpantier  an- 
noonoes  a  poathnmooa  work  by  the  late  Phi- 
larite  Ohasles,  entiUed  *''The  Social  Phyri- 
ology  of  New  Nations,"  and  alwi  tlie  sixth 
Tolnme  of  the  "Histoire  dea  Frangua,"  by 
Tbfopbile  Lavall6e,  uid  several  new  novels, 
one  of  which  bears  the  attractive  title  of 
"  Mesdamas  les  Parisiennes."  A  second 
edition  of  Jules  Labarte's  magnificent  illus- 
trated work,  "  Les  Arts  Industriels  au  Moyen 
Age  et  k  l'£poque  de  la  ReniUssanoe,"  has 
jost  been  issaed  by  the  Iiibnirie  Gentrale 

*  Oar  correspondent  had  not  beard,  or  coarse, 
when  this  was  written,  of  Bossi's  nnaccountable 
atMuidonment  of  his  Intention  to  visit  as.— Xd. 
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d*  Architecture.  For  tbe  benefit  of  those  who 
may  olianoe  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  splendid  work,  I  must  state  that 
the  prioe  of  perfect  copies  haa  riaen  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty  doUara  for  the  octaTo  edi- 
tion, and  three  lumdred  doUara  tbr  the  quarto. 
The  price  of  the  new  edition  unbound  will  be 
sixty  dollars. 

The  restoration  of  the  Abbey  of  8t.-Denis, 
under  the  skillful  guidance  of  Viollet-le-Duo, 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  It  is  said 
that  the  renovated  edifice  will  be  formally  re- 
opened with  a  solemn  service  on  the  day  of 
the  saint  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  There 
was  talk  at  one  time  of  depriving  Tiollet-le- 
Duc  of  his  post  as  director-in-chief  of  the 
works  undertaken  by  the  government  for  re- 
storing the  public  edifices  of  France,  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  a  freethinker,  but  I  un 
happy  to  lean)  that  a  wiser  and  more  liberal 
policy  has  prev^ed.  Foaaibly  it  was  fonnd 
impossible  to  discover  any  one  who  oonld  re- 
plaoe  him  in  his  ardoons  ftmetiona. 

U.  Campo-Casso,  the  second  director  of 
the  tbeatreleas  Th^tre  Lyrique,  has  resigned 
bis  empty  honors  in  despair  of  finding  a  the- 
atre wherein  to  install  the  organization  of 
which  he  had  been  named  the  chief.  The  po- 
sition of  the  Thtotre  Lyrique  is  becoming  far- 
cical. It  is  a  positive  institution,  possessing 
a  director  and  a  subvention  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  good  ripertoirty  and  there  are 
crowds  of  singers  and  swarms  of  composers 
all  waiting  to  lend  It  their  aid,  and  yet  no 
home  can  be  fonnd  for  it.  The  position  of  the 
Italian  Opera  Is  precisely  the  revme.  There 
stands  the  deserted  Salle  Ventadonr,  with 
never  a  singer  to  startie  Its  edioes  with  tbe 
tongue  of  Dante  net  to  the  musio  of  Terdi. 
Why  not  join  forces  T  one  would  naturally  ask. 
Why  should  not  the  opera  that  has  no  home 
find  a  dwelling-place  in  the  opera-house  which 
possesses  no  company!  TTnfortun&tely  for 
the  ThMtra  Lyrique,  the  Salle  Ventadour  has 
been  engaged  for  the  month  of  April  by  M. 
Esoudier,  who  is  then  to  bring  out  "Alda," 
and  BO  its  managers  shrank  from  attempting  a 
temporaiy  installation, 

LuoT  H.  Hoopu. 


OUS  tOShOS  LSTTSS, 

Hs.  Hkhbt  Ixvuro  has  put  faia  foot  in  It— I 
beg  pardon,  ha  has  made  a  Jitma.  His  Mao- 
btth  is  a  big  failure — nearly  aU  the  critics  agree 
in  that.  It  Is  not  tbe  Maebdh  Shakespeare 
drew,  but  a  weak,  white  -  livered  Matbdh^ 
whom  one  feels  inclined  to  hisa  and  hoot. 
Parts  of  the  performance  actually  verge  on  the 
ludicrous — to  wit,  tbe  mnrder-Beene,  which 
tbe  young  tragedian  sadly  overdoes.  In  this 
the  whining  intonation  of  his  voice  is  simply 
insufferable.  Then,  again,  he  mouths  his 
words  terribly — light  with  him  becomes  ly-y- 
y-yght;  blood,  with  him,  bloo-oo-d.  Tet, 
notwithstanding  all  tliis,  Mr.  Irving'a  render- 
ing of  the  part  has  many  merits.  Now  and 
again— aa,  for  instanoe,  in  the  banqnet  and 
death  Boenes — he  Is  Intensely  realistio  and 
powerflil.  In  tbe  fbrmer  aoene,  espedslly,  he 
thrills  the  andienoe  through  and  through.  As 
a  whole,  however,  to  quote  one  of  our  most 
able  critics,  his  MinAUh  is  but  a  weak  and 
paltry  creation."  It  can't  *' run."  Miss  "Le- 
ah" Bateman,  too,  is  an  unsatisfactory  L^dy 
Macbeth,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  very  uneven  aa 
Macduff;  but  the  scenery  and  costumes  are 
admirable. 

The  nudicnce  on  the  first  night  comprised, 
naturally,  not  a  few  notabilities.  Miss  Brad- 
don  was  there  for  one,  so  was  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutta.  Strangely  enough,  the  man 


who  seemed  to  appreciate  Mr.  Irtinfu't  p«r- 
formance  the  most  was  Mr.  John  Ozeoford. 
More  than  once  did  that  venerable,  vhiie. 
baired  dnunatie  critio  stand  up  in  his  prinSa 
box  and  lead  the  applause;  more  tbso  oocs 
his  attempta  to  lead  the  applonse  wen  i|- 
nored. 

Mr.  John  Oxenford,  tbe  well-known  dn- 
matic  critic  of  the  Timet,  and  Mr.  Hotaea 
Wigan,  the  lessee  of  tbe  Mirror,  erst  ±e  Hot- 
bom  Theatre,  have  "collaborated,"  but  not 
very  suooessfully.  The  piece  of  tfaurs  cillsd 
"Self,"  which  hss  just  been  brought  ont  it 
tbe  theatre  named,  turns  out  to  be  a  Fresdi 
adaptation,  and  one  which  is  partly  spoiled  io 
the  process  of  "  filtering."  Tbe  plot  ii  tnpa 
— indeed,  it  has  quite  a  "  Bomeo  and  Juliet" 
termination,  for  in  the  end  both  the  hero  ind 
heroine  give  up  the  glwBt.  The  heroine  is  i 
yonng  widow ;  she  fidls  in  love  irith,  sadil- 
timately  marries,  a  rout,  one  of  the  worst  ef 
his  kind ;  and,  tliooj^  alw  doea  all  she  can  t« 
make  him  a  reapeetable  member  of  sode^, 
her  labor  is  in  vwn.  Not  only  doea  he  rob  bv 
and  lie  to  her,  but  he  becomes  enamouieil 
another  woman.  This  is  more  thsn  sbe  ess 
stand,  so  sbe  locks  all  tbe  doors,  and  tbea 
tells  him  to  look  through  the  cracks.  Slielus 
set  the  house  on  fire  I  The  tableaa  ends— ind 
a  strikingone  it  is — ^byhis  carrying  her  tbrooirti 
tbe  flames.  In  the  next  act  we  find  him  jnit 
recovered  fVom  a  delirium.  As  for  bis 
she  hss  lost  her  reason,  but  just  before  sk 
dies  she  recognizes  Iiim ;  then  he  dies,  too. 
The  acting,  except  that  of  Hiss  Bose  Cogfiha 
(who  plays  the  heroine)  And  Mr.  Vigsn  (who 
personates  a  techy  old  sohemer),  is  only  see- 
ond  Trte — a  fliot  which  led  In  some  mesMii 
to  the  dxamabeing  by  no  means  favorably  re- 
ceived  on  the  first  night.  A  burlesque  on  fi- 
ber's "Les  Diamanta  de  la  Conronne  "-Hi. 
Bobert  Beece,  tbe  author,  calls  it  "  The  Bilf- 
Crown  Diamonds  "—follows,  and  goes  ofi* 
tally.  It  is  full  of  brightness. 

Hr.  H.  J.  Byron  is  again  triumphaot.  Ho 
has  made  another  success — and  a  verybigm- 
oess  it  promises  to  be.  His  "  new  and  mipiul 
comedy,"  "  Married  in  Haste,"  has  jost  beta 
produced  at  the  Haymarket  amid  no  end 
enthusiasm.  Indeed,  I  never  aaw  a  piece  nun 
warmly  received.  Critics  as  well  as  the  go- 
oral  audience  Joined  in  the  Isoghter  and  tf- 
plause.  And  no  wonder,  for  tiie  comedy  ii 
full  of  epigram  and  smart  ssnteneea.  If  thi 
dialogue  la  not  always  natural,  it  is  at  lent 
nearly  always  fhnny,  and  very  often  biilEaL 
Mr.  Byron  himself  plays  a  prominent  ptit- 
that  of  Mr.  O&ton  Otmm,  a  mature  man  >bo«l 
town,  who  knows  everybody,  and  whose  tof 
/roid  and  power  of  repartee  are  something  »*■ 
tonishing.  It  is  hardly  uecessary  to  is;  thit 
the  plot  is  simple — Mr.  Byron  never  goeiii 
for  intricacy ;  hence  in  a  measure  his  euwesi. 
He  draws  ordinary  characters — charactenthtf 
you  may  josUe  against  any  day  in  the  streets; 
and  his  incidents  are  incidents  that  ore  pn^ 
ably  taking  plaoe  in  smne  part  of  tbli  terns- 
trial  sphere  at  the  present  moment.  Bat  Imi* 
is  the  story,  as  eondODsed  by  (me  of  oor  Iwt 
critics : 

"  Tbe  people  who  are  *  Married  in  Hsite* 
□ro  Auffustvs  OrenvUU  and  BAd  Oni^S*- 
They  are  both  of  a  romantic  disposition,  ind 
prone  to  regard  life  from  a  sentimental  point 
of  view.  Before  marriage  the 
though  he  lias  great  expectations  ma  s  net 
bachelor  uncle,  is  content  to  pass  for  a  or**- 
ing-master,  and,  In  that  capacity,  "'"•.'^J 
heart  of  bis  pubil,  the  daughter  of  s  retueo 
manufacturer.  In  the  ftill  belief  that  her  »hi|- 
or  is  a  painter  passionately  devoted  K> J"*  fvi 
and  dependent  upon  it  for  support,  tlie  lady 
resolves,  at  whatever  risk  to  her  t""  KJ^ 
pectB,  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  tbe  ma  of  w 
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choioe.  Though  they  should  both  be  cut  off 
with  the  proverbial  vagty  shilling,  what  of 
that!  ReDoondng  fortune,  tbev  are,  to  use 
their  ovo  pfaraee,  qulle  prepared  to  oombioe 
their  two  negatives  to  make  the  unpopular 
affirmatire  —  poverty.  Thiu  matters  etand 
when  the  sudden  appearanoe  upon  the  scene 
of  Mr.Qihmin  OrteM  causes  no  little  commo- 
tion. He  hauls  down  GrtneUUi  false  colors, 
and  sets  him  forth  a  young  fellow  in  the 
belt  'eat,*  and  whose  fine  prospects  make 
faim  a  personage  of  importanoe  in  the  estim'a* 
Hon  of  mstoh-mi^era.  This  revelation  has  a 
magical  effect  upon  Sth^t  father,  a  vulgar 
jMrvMH.  who  now  receives  with  open  arms  me 
artist  whom  bat  a  minute  before  he  had  turned 
ignominiously  out-of-doors.  There  is  much 
surprise  but  no  change  in  the  lovers,  who  soon 
fceoomc  man  and  wife.  Thus  far  nil  goes  well ; 
but  Oreavill^i  uncle,  Mr.  I^rey  Rndragm, 
an  eccentric  votary  of  old  'Chelsea'  and 
A-bractf  taking  mortal  offense  at  the  hasty 
marriage,  refues  to  do  any  thing  for  his 
oephew;  and  Jfr.  Grainier  oomea  to  grief 
through  rash  speoulations  upon  the  Stook  Ex- 
ehange,  and  is  unable  to  assist  his  daughter,  so 
that  the  young  oouple  are  thrown  upon  their 
own  resonroes.  They  have  a  bard  struggle 
of  it,  and  make  but  little  way  in  their  profes- 
sion, their  progress  being  mainly  impeded  by 
the  perverse  conduct  of  the  buaband,  wlio, 
jealous  of  bis  wife's  superior  talent,  forbids 
ner  to  sell  her  pictures,  tnoogh  he  can  hsrdly 
^t  a  market  for  his  own.  The  tradespeople 
grow  impoTtnnate,  and,  when  poverty  oomea 
in  at  the  door,  peaoe,  if  not  love,  fliea  out  at 
the  window.  OrmmJU  iMeomeB  reckless, 
keeps  bad  hours,  and  is  continually  seen  in 
the  park  with  one  of  his  '  sitters,'  who  has 
no  suspicion  that  he  ts  a  married  man.  Thas 
Cfainga  go  Ttora  bad  to  worse,  till  in  a  fatal 
hour  the  neglected  wife,  maddened  by  jeal- 
ousy, yields  to  the  evil  counseU  of  her  rela- 
tive, and  commits  the  grave  indiscretion  of 
oaitting  her  husband's  for  her  father's  roof. 
Thus  the  rueful  old  proverb  is  vindicated,  and 
they  who  marry  in  haste  repent  at  leisure. 
Bat  in  the  present  ease  both  parties  are  loyal 
aujimd.  Love  gradually  reaamea  its  empire 
over  either  heart.  There  ia  a  eenerons  ao- 
knowledgment  of  faults  on  each  side.  Old 
friends  are  won  back ;  the  gruff  old  uncle  re- 
lents: Fortune  at  last  smiles  upon  the 'mis- 
prized' painter,  whose  works  are  not  only 
aocepted  at  Burlington  House^  but  even  hang 
upon  the  line ;  ana  the  reooaoiliatton  of  hus- 
band and  wife  brings  the  play  to  a  happy  ter- 
mination." 

From  this  yon  will  see  that  the  action  of 
the  pieoe  ia  commonplaoe  enough,  yet,  nevei^ 
thsless,  it  "holds*'  the  andianoe  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  As  I  overiieard  a  young  swell  in 
the  stalls  remark,  "It^s  all  so  natural,  you 
know,  yon  can't  help  liking  it."  The  acting, 
moreover,  is,  as  a  whole,  excellent.  Mr.  By- 
ron ia  simply  irresistible  as  Oreene — ^you're 
bound  to  chuckle  over  his  dry  remarks,  while 
Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  personates  that  testy  old 
virtuoso  Ptndragon  to  the  life.  No  one  will  be 
surprised  if  "  Married  in  Haste"  has  aa  long  a 
run  as  *'  Our  Boys." 

The  Just -constituted  Copynght  Oommis- 
«lon  ia  by  do  meana  likely  to  give  satisfaction 
^tber  to  norellsta,  poets,  or  journalists. 
True,  among  the  commissioners  are  Lord 
43t«nbope,  Mr.  Jenkins,  U.  F.  (of  "  Qinx's 
Baby"  fame),  Ur.  Fit^amns  Stephens,  Mr. 
I>«ldy,  Dr.  WillUm  Smith  (Hr.Daldysnd  Mr. 
Smith  will  look  after  the  publishers'  interests), 
Sir  Julius  Benedict,  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet. 
Bat,  after  all,  what  have  any  of  these  gentle- 
men, exceptini;  Mr.  Jenkins,  done  to  give 
them  a  right  to  suob  a  position !  And  what, 
in  the  name'  of  commoa-senso  or  any  thing 
else,  have  Sir  Dmmmond  Wolff  and  Sir 
Oharlee  Young  done  In  the  literary  world  that 
th^  should  be  made  oommiasionenl  I  ques- 
tion very  much  if  eiUier  of  these  two  last- 
named  gentlemen,  with  handles  to  their  names, 
can  -write  even  gramma^lly.  Altogether  the 
commission  bss  fidlnre  written  on  Its  fiuw. 


There  was  a  funny  scene  at  Qlasgow  a  few 
days  ago — it  was  one  highly  characteristic  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  smoky  city,  and  took 
plaoe  OD  Mr.  Sims  Beeves,  our  sweetest  and 
most  popular  of  tenors,  appearing  there  at  a 
ballad  oonoert.  Mr.  Beevea,  on  the  oooaslon 
in  question,  sang,  among  other  national  eoogs, 
*'Anld  Lsng  Syne."  Nov,  it  so  happened 
that  the  oanny  Scot  who  drew  up  the  pro- 
gramme had,  unbeknown  to  our  favorite  war- 
bler, inserted  a  paragraph  inviting  the  audi- 
ence to  join  in  the  chorus  to  the  famous  ditty, 
and  this,  it  may  be  guessed,  they  did  with 
right  good-will,  but  very  much  indeed — the 
good  folk  of  "Glosgie"  have  not  tlie  most 
silvern  of  voices  —  to  Mr.  Beeves's  disgust. 
The  consequence  was,  chat  he  had  to  conjure 
them  to  desist,  which  ultimately  they  did;  but 
it  is  just  possible  that  they  have  done  no  end 
of  harm  to  Mr.  Beeves's  tympanum. 

Wiu  WnLuxB. 


THE  TAMIN&  OF  BATS. 

PROFESSOR  BURT  G.  WILDER  com- 
municates to  The  Pofdlab  SaooE 
HoHTHLT  for  October  en  interesting 
and  inatractive  paper  on  "Bats  and 
their  Young,"  in  which  the  writer  de- 
tails his  experience  when  engaged  in 
the  novel  attempt  to  tame  and  do- 
mesticate one  of  these  strange  creat- 
ures. In  addition  to  this  narrative, 
founded  on  personal  observation,  the 
writer  presents  cert^n  general  de 
soriptions  of  several  members  of  this 
interesting  family,  and  cloeea  with  an 
illuBtrated  description  of  the  mnbryo 
and  the  several  stages  of  its  growth. 
A  brief  inmmary  of  tliis  paper  may 
be  given  as  follows :  Having  fonnd 
recorded  bat  two  cases  in  wbicb  bats 
were  domesticated,  the  writer  deterv 
mined  to  test  the  truth  of  these  rec- 
ords by  personal  observation.  The 
individual  whose  traloiiig  was  thus 
taken  in  hand  wm  one  of  oor  com- 
mon bats,  whioh  are  the  dread  of  all 
bousewives  and  tbeir  children.  It 
was  cangbt  at  night  under  a  hat,  the 
usual  method,  end  in  the  morning  was  as 
wild  and  vidous  as  an  unbroken  Rarey  colt. 
When  touohed,  the  jaws  opened  wide,  expos- 


tic  of  the  speciea,  and  by  which  their  pres- 
ence may  be  recognized  in  the  dark. 

Aware  of  the  ravenous  appetite  which 
these  creatures  all  seem  to  possess,  the  cap- 
tor made  his  first  attempt  at  conciliation  by 
presenting  to  his  ciiptive  a  big  fiy.  This 
dainty  morsel,  presented  on  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps, was  quickly  seised,  crunched,  and  swal- 
lowed. A  second  fly  went  the  same  road. 
With  the  presentation  of  a  third,  the  tactics 
of  the  experimenter  were  changed,  in  that 
he  attempted,  while  the  fly  wae  being  masti- 
cated, to  pat  the  dcvourer's  head.  "  Instant* 
ly,"  says  the  record,  "  all  was  changed.  The 
jaws  gaped  as  if  they  would  separate,  the 
crushed  fiy  dropped  from  the  tongue,  and 
the  well-lcnown  click  proclaimed  a  hatred 
and  de&iooe  which  hunger  could  not  subdue 
nor  food  appease."  Beveral  fruitless  sttempts 
of  this  kind  having  beoi  made,  it  waa  deemed 
expedient  to  postpone  the  caress  until  the 
bat  seemed  actually  swallowing  and  unable  to 
either  discontinue  that  process  or  open  its 
mouth  to  any  extent.  The  result  of  this  final 
strategic  triumph  is  described  aa  follows: 
"  Its  rage  and  perplexity  were  comical  to  be- 
hold, and,  when  the  fly  was  really  down,  It 


Fl»  Iv-Centmen  EnglUi  Bat  (Veipeitills  eommunla^ 


ing  its  sharp  teeth,  and  from  Its  little  throat 
oame  the  sharp,  steely  elieks  so  charaeteris- 


Fl(.  3.— Lenc-Eand  English  Bat  (Ptocotus  suiHu^ 


seemed  to  almost  burst  with  the  effort  to  ex> 
press  its  indigaation.  But  this  did  not  pt^ 
vent  its  falling  into  the  trap  again  ;  and,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  it  finally 
learned  by  experience  that,  while 
chewing  and  swallowing  were  more 
or  less  interrupted  by  Fuappiiig  at  its 
captor,  both  operations  were  quite 
compatible  with  the  gentle  stroking 
of  its  bead."  All  that  seemed  now 
needed  was  patience,  which  in  the 
end  WHS  fully  rewarded.  In  a  few 
days  flies  would  be  taken  direct  from 
(he  fingers,  and  soon  captor  and  cap- 
tive became  such  good  friends  that 
the  latter  would  shuffle  across  the 
room  wheti  the  professor  entered,  and 
lift  up  its  head  for  the  expected  fiy. 
Thus  fairly  t:tmed,  an  advance  could 
be  made,  and  additional  knowledge 
obtained  as  to  the  habits  of  the  sub- 
ject. Its  voracity  ia  described  as  almost  in. 
credible.   For  several  weeks  it  devoured  at 
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least  fiftj  house-flies  a  day,  and  once  disposed 
or  eigbty^tweeo  daybreak  and  sanaet. 


Fig.  3.— •Vainplr»-BM  of  SDuth  AnMnea  (Vamplnii  ■pvctrum). 


Another  obserrer,  writhig  of  the  common, 
limg-eared  bat  {Piecotua  aunhw),  FEg.  2,  de- 
Boribes  its  method  of  capturing  its  prey,  in 
vhioh  it  appears  that,  after  ponnoing  apon 
it,  instead  of  taking  it  direotly  into  ita  mouth, 
It  corered  tlie  viotim  with  its  body  and  beat 
It  by  the  aid  of  Its  arms,  etc.,  into  the  bag 
formed  by  the  Interfemoral  membrane,  whence 
it  was  withdrawn  and  devoured. 

Passing  from  these  accounts  of  taming, 
we  are  nude  familiar,  by  the  aid  of  aD.illus- 
tratton  (Fig.  S),  with  the  dreaded  rampire, 
but  the  class  of  bats  which  Ii^ure  men  and 
larger  animals  is  declared  to  be  rery  smalL 
All  of  our  own  bats,  and  most  of  those  in 
other  lands,  feed  on  insects,  using  tlieir  sharp 
teeth  only  io  defensire  warfare  \  wliile,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Ronssettea  and  other  larger 
kinds,  the  food  is  fruits ;  and  eren  .men  hare 
been  found  brave  or  hungry  enoagh  to  declare 
these  bats  good  entiog. 

Recognizing  the  existence  of  an  almost 
universxl  prejudice  against  these  creatares, 
the  writer  attributes  this  diatrast  to  their 


"  seems  to  be  either  a  bird,  with  hair  and 
ttetfa,  brining  forth  ita  yonng  alire,  or  a 
mammal  with  wings,  and  the  general 
aspect  and  babit  of  a  bird.'*  That 
the  bat  is  a  mammal  is  dearly  dem- 
onstrated :  it  agrees  with  moles,  rats, 
sheep,  horses,  eats,  monkeys,  and 
men,  in  bringing  forth  its  young,  and 
nursing  them  with  milk.  There  are 
other  anatomical  features  whiob  link 
the  bats  closely  with  the  moles, 
shrews,  and  bedge-hogs.  Having  ad- 
vanced thus  far,  Professor  Wilder  en- 
ters upon  a  field  of  special  physio- 
logical and  biological  interest,  and 
gives  a  vnluable  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  the  embryo  in  its  several 
stages  of  growth  and  development 
As  this  strictly  professional  portion 
of  the  paper  will  not  admit  of  con- 
densation, the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
original  communication  for  further 
information  on  this  special  branch  of 
the  subject  The  facts  that  bats  are 
not  known  to  have  oests  like  birds, 
and  that  they  have  no  other  way  of  caring 
for  their  young  save  by  carrying  them  hang- 
ing to  their  far  during  flight,  suggest  in- 
quiry as  to  the  number  and  aixe  of  their 
ofl^iing.  In  answer  to  these  qoestions,  we 
leam  that  In  one  case  two  unborn  young 
wdgbed  two-thirds  as  muah  as  the  parent 
It  thus  appears  that  the  bat  most  be  gifted 
with  extraordinary  strength  of  muscle  to  fly 
with  snoh  a  burden,  and  this  condlUon  sug- 
gests the  inquiry  whether,  since  a  bat  can 
fly  with  nearly  double  its  ordinary  veight, 
a  man  could  not  so  far  reduce  his  weight  as 
to  enable  Um,  by  special  cultivation  of  the 
pectoral  muscles,  to  work  efl^tively  a  pair 
of  wings  leas  extensive  than  those  now  sup- 
posed to  be  required.  So  it  appears  that,  in 
addition  to  .the  legitimate  results  obtained 
from  these  investigaUons,  a  faint  has  been 
obtained  which  may  prove  of  direct  practical 
service  to  man. 


Fif.  4.— Flylng-Fra  or  Ramiitti  (Ptoreput  nibrioollb). 

apparent  non^»afonnity  to  either  of  the  com-  I 
mon  animal  types.   "The  bat,"  he  writes,  [ 


BoBXBT  Lawsoit,  M.  B.,  pathologist  to  the 
West  Biding  Lunatic  Asylum,  oontributes  to 
the  Lancet  a  paper  on  brains  and  intel- 
lect, which,  in  ad'Ution  to  the  many 
interesting  facts  presented,  contains 
an  ingenious  defense  of  the  universal 
insanit;  theory.  We  condense  from 
the  communication  as  fbllowa :  As  op- 
posed to  the  popular  idea  that  the 
veight  of  the  br^  bears  a  dircot  re- 
lation to  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
the  individual,  we  leam  that,  though 
Cuvier,  Aberorombie,  SinipsoD,  and 
others,  were  found  to  have  possessed 
cerebral  centres  of  considerably  more 
than  the  average  veight,  yet  eren 
these  did  not  attain  to  the  known 
maximum.  The sizty-four-ounce  brain 
of  Cuvier  is,  in  some  respects,  bal- 
anced by  the  sizty^flve-ounce  brain 
observed  by  Tiedemann,  and  the  siz- 
tj-one  and  sixty-two  ounce  brains 
oommented  on  hy  Sr.  Peaoodc,  the 
living  representatives  of  whioh  did 
not  seem  to  possess  a  corresponding 
superiority  over  their  smaller-brained 
contemporaries.  It  furthermore  ap- 
pears that,  if  all  the  elements  of  the 
ease  were  oonaidered,  the  heaviest  brain  on 
record  would  be  found  to  be  that  of  a  aentle 


dement  who  died  at  tlie  West  Kdisf  Atylon 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  which  then  veighed 
sixty-one  ounces.  Additional  evidence  b  toy 
port  of  these  views  is  cited  from  the  offlnil  nt- 
ords  of  this  same  institution.  It  appears  that  i 
compilation  of  the  brain-weights  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  Ave  patiente  who  died  at  tbituj. 
lum  shows  that  the  average  weight  of  braini  in 
the  insane  was  little,  if  any,  below  the  com- 
monly-aeoepted  average  of  for^-nine  oniteM 
in  sane  males,  and  forty-four  ounees  fai  adtdt 
females.  There  are  nnmcrous  instooeM  in 
the  reoords  of  the  West  Kding  and  other 
lunatic  aqriums,  in  wbioh  male  hnlus  m 
noted  as  weighing  tcom  fiAy-eight  to  lixtf- 
one  ounees,  and  those  of  females  from  fiit; 
to  fifty-six  ounces.  In  fbrther  illnstratioD  nd 
enforcement  of  his  claim,  the  writer  gives  tbe 
following  table,  In  which  the  bnin-weigbts 
of  six  men,  who  have  earned  fame  in  sdesee, 
philosophy,  or  politics,  are  direotly  eompind 
and  contrasted  with  those  of  men  whose  lira 
have  been  mute  and  inglorious : 


Dr.  Chalmers, 

a 

01. 

LuBstlc 

n  oa 

Daniel  Webster, 

It 

u 

n  " 

8IrJ.O.Blmpaoii, 

M 

tt 

H 

eu  " 

ffr.5 

M 

tl 

BBlS  " 

Abentnnnbte, 

«8 

H 

M 

Cuvier, 

H 

M 

a  " 

From  this  table  it  appears  that,  wUle  tltt 
brdns  of  Aberorombie  and  Cuvier  exceed  ii 
weight  any  others  recorded  in  the  seeond  eel- 
umn,  yet  the  average  of  tbe  six  wise  men  fillt 
below  that  of  the  six  fools.  Pasaiufr  front  tfak 
— the  record  of  facts — we  would  briefly  review 
the  writer's  oonolosions,  which  are  eettiutlr 
of  ingenious  if  not  startling  character.  Tbeie 
conclusions  are,  in  brief,  a  defense  of  the  tlie- 
ory  that  great  wit  is  nearly  allied  to  madnen. 
'*  If,"  says  the  writer,  "  the  occasional  oecar- 
renoe  of  very  heavy  brains  among  men  of 
great  ability  is  no  proof  of  the  general  propo- 
sition that  all  men  of  great  intollectusl  «f«- 
city  have  heavy  brains,  neither  is  the  ttA  tbM 
very  heavy  brains  are  found  among  Inutis 
proof  that  large  bralnS  are  not,  entoiffsrihii, 
characteristic  of  the  capsIuUty  or  exUtenee  of 
great  mental  power.  The  oeoarrenee  aaioiv 
men  of  great  ability,  or  even  genius,  of  in- 
atanoes  in  whioh  Innaey  may  be  regarded  M 
having  tinged  the  products  of  their  mindt,  md, 
in  some  instances,  impregnated  their  voib 
with  the  impassioned  fervor  which  alone  en- 
nobles them,  shows  that  snob  an  sMofflptia 
would  be  altogether  gratuitous.  Sacb  dmd, 
for  instance,  as  Byron,  Shelley,  Poe,  Lamb, 
Cowper,  and,  in  some  degree,  Dean  Sviftt 
have  given  evidence  In  Cfaeir  writingi  nd 
their  lives  of  snoh  a  taint.  From  the  ^ae  fi 
St.  Paul,  tbe  Arvld  apostle,  Lncratisstlie  pUt 
OBophie,  and  Dante  the  melancbdie  porti 
down  to  tiiat  of  Dr.  Johnson,  tbe  apoiUerf 
oommon-sense,  the  men  are  numerou  *b« 
have  had  ascribed  to  them  tbe  comhinatios 
of  much  learning  and  more  or  leas  msdoMi; 
and  even  in  mora  recent  times  a  veil  lies  ova 
the  lives  of  many  of  our  great  men  and  untf 
women,  whioh,  if  it  were  to  be  removed,  vonld 
show  that  some' of  those  who  have  ohonDedm 
with  their  brilliancy  and  helped  to  movlil 
by  their  power  have  not  been  exempt  fren  th« 
oooaaional  or  constant  workings  of  the  geniw 
of  insanity.  Every  day  the  observalioB  of 
the  poet  that  great  vrit  is  nearly  allied  to  nsd- 
neas  gidna  a  wider  and  more  prsetloal  aeeept- 
anee."  That  the  writer  does  not  stand  iloH 
in  this  aaanmption  he  proves  bj  quoting  ftMo 
Dr.  Wilks,  who,  in  a  reeent  number  of  tlie 
Jownal  tjf  Umttai  Spfaww,  goea  so  Ikr  si  t« 
daim  that  it  is  the  insane  element  which  im- 
parta  what  we  call  genius  to  the  humsn  nee, 
"  the  true  celestial  Are,"  and  thns  it  is  that  tbt 
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madman  has  been  called  inspired,  and  thought 
to  have  in  him  a  touch  of  diTinlty.  Nor  does 
tho  writer  reoQde  from  tliis  propoaitiou  in  view 
of  the  inevitable  oonduBion.  Though  depre- 
cating the  posBihle  propaffntion  of  a  race 
tainted  vitli  iosanity,  be  stUl  ooQcludes  that, 
in  certain  instancoB,  the  infusion  of  Insane 
blood  may  he  desirable,  believing  that  it 
might  easily  be  ahovn  that  anoh  InAuion  haa 
^ven  genins  to  a  whole  funily,  iMTening  the 
whole  mass.  Though,  as  appears  in  the  in^ 
stanoea  and  table  above  cited.  Dr.  Lawson 
places  little  value  on  the  brain-weight  as  di- 
rect evidence  of  intelleotoal  capacity,  yet  tliat 
there  are  cranial  characterisUcB  tending  to 
determine  this  he  believes,  and  to  the  nature 
of  these  he  refers,  in  conclusion,  as  follows : 
-  *'It  is  worthy  of  renewed  notice  that,  in  the 
brain  referred  to  in  the  first  caae  (sixty-one 
ounces),  the  complexity  of  the  convolutions  ia 
quite  as  characteristic  aa  the  unusual  weight. 
As  I  have  not  seen  the  brains  referred  to  in 
the  last  two  instancea,  I  am  unable  to  say 
what  was  the  extent  of  the  differentiation  of 
their  gyri ;  bat  the  general  principle  that  the 
maltiplieity  of  the  gyri  is  more  characteristic 
than  Urge  siie  as  a  gangs  of  intelleotual  ci^w- 
oity  may  readily  be  aocepted  as  a  safe  one." 

Tbc  *'  effects  of  stresa  on  the  magnetism 
of  soft  Iron"  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
experimental  observationa  by  Sir  W.  Thorn- 
sou,  with  interesting  results.  These  experi- 
ments were  conducted  in  the  physical  labora- 
tory at  Olasgow  University.  In  the  first  in- 
stance two  wires,  one  of  steel,  the  other  of 
soft  iron,  were  atretobed  from  tiie  roof,  a  dia- 
tones  of  twenty  feet.  An  eleotro-magoetio 
helix  was  adjosted  around  a  few  inches  of 
theae  wires,  so  that,  by  meana  of  a  current 
passed  through  It,  the  wires  could  be  magnet- 
ised. From  a  report  of  the  reaolts  obtained, 
we  learn  that,  when  steel  wire  was  used,  the 
magnetism  diminished  when  weights  were  at- 
tached to  the  wire,  that  is,  when  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  stress.  With  the  soft  iron  wire, 
however,  the  results  seem  to  have  been  of  an 
opposite  character,  the  magnetism  being  in- 
creased  with  the  addition  of  weights,  and  de- 
oreased  on  their  removal.  lake  results  were 
obtained  by  other  methods  of  experiment. 

Ths  report  of  Sir  W.  Thomson  on  the  ef- 
fects of  stress  on  the  magnetism  of  iron  wires, 
noticed  above,  suggests  a  brief  review  of  cer- 
tain kindred  experiments  conducted  by  Fro- 
feasor  Barrett  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
effects  of  heat  on  the  structure  of  steel  rods 
and  wires.  It  appears  ftom  these  experiments 
that,  if  steel  of  any  thickness  be  heated  by 
tbe  usual  methods,  it  will  be  found  that,  at  a 
certain  point  of  temperature,  not  only  does  tbe 
metal  cease  to  expand  for  a  brief  period,  but 
also  ftUls  to  increase  in  beat.  Tbe  length  of 
time  during  which  this  abnormal  condition 
lasts  varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  wire.  If 
the  wire  after  being  thus  heated  be  allowed  to 
oool  slowly,  the  decrease  in  temperature  and 
the  contraction  will  be  regular  until  the  criti- 
cal point  is  reached  at  which  the  change  took 
place  on  heating.  Here  a  second  and  reverse 
change  occurs — that  is,  the  cooling  is  suddenly 
checked,  and  an  expansion  takea  place,  caus- 
ing the  wire  to  glow  with  a  bright-red  heat. 
The  problem  auggeated  by  these  facta  is  one 
that  vill  merit  and  engage  the  attention  of 
physicists,  and  its  aolntlon  may  be  of  groat 
prmctioal  aigoificanoe  and  value. 

OcB  readers  will  recall  tbe  fact,  announced 
some  time  ago,  that  two  of  the  assistanta  of 
Professor  nofmann  had  discovered  a  method 
of  pr^isrlng  Tsnlllin— the  essential  element 


of  vanilla — from  pine-trees.  It  now  appears 
that  this  discovery  is  llliely  to  prove  one  of 
great  signiflcance  to  the  consumers  of  tliis  ar- 
ticle as  well  as  profit  to  the  discoverers.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  likely  to  result  In  the  utiliza- 
tion of  a  waste  product  which  until  now  had 
no  pecuniary  or  commercial  value.  The  waate 
product  to  wliicb  we  refer  is  the  solution  ob- 
tained by  paper>mskers  who  use  wood-^nlp. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  wood  a  solaUon  of 
oansUo-soda  is  nsed,  and  it  is  now  found  that 
among  tbe  soda-salts  removed  by  this  means 
is  that  of  vanillin.  By  treating  this  solution 
with  acid,  the  odor  of  vanilla  becomes  soon 
apparent;  and  It  is  believed  that  a  method 
will  soon  be  discovered  for  obtaining  the  va- 
nillin ill  crystalline  form.  Onrresders  should 
understand  that  this  artlflcial  product  is  not 
of  the  character  of  an  adulteration,  but  an 
actual  substance  similar  In  chemical  constitu- 
tion to  the  natnral  one.  Should  the  method 
for  obtaining  it  fi-om  the  solution  above  named 
prove  successful,  manufacturers  of  wood-paper 
will  find  themsdves  in  the  possession  of  a  by- 
product which  is  of  more  value  than  tbe  origi- 
nal product  sought.  Asatriumphof  syntheU- 
oal  chemistry,  this  ^Useovery  deserves  to  rank 
with  that  Of  alixarine— the  essential  element 
of  madder— by  Oraehe  and  Leibennsun. 

Wx  learn  ft-om  Jfitivre  that  the  preliminary 
Northwest  African  Expedition  ia  expected  to 
leave  England  for  the  coast  of  AiVica  early  in 
November.  General  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  and 
several  scientific  gentlemen  are  expected  to 
accompany  it.  The  object  in  view  is  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  coast  of  Africa  opposite  the 
Canary  Islands  for  the  parpose  of  finding  a 
suitable  positi<m  for  a  harbor  and  commercial 
and  missionary  station;  to  enter  into  com- 
mercial arrangements  with  the  native  tribes, 
and  to  inquire  into  th«r  present  means  of  com- 
merce, and  the  resources  of  the  countries 
through  which  it  is  proposed  to  pass ;  to  ex- 
amine as  far  as  practicable  tbe  sand-bar  across 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Belta,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed keeps  back  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  flowing  into  the  dry  bed  of  the  an- 
cient inland  sea,  to  obtain  levels  and  other  ne- 
cessary information.  Mr.  Maoken^e,  the  di- 
rector of  the  party,  expects<to  get  the  fHendly 
support  ot  the  most  powerftil  chief  of  the  tobes 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa. 

Each  week  brings  with  it  some  fresh  an- 
nouncement regarding  tbe  tempering  of  glass, 
while  at  tbe  same  time  inventors  are  active  is 
applying  tbe  original  principle  of  De  la  Bastie 
to  the  various  kindred  branches.  A  recent 
French  patent  substitutes  forthe  oil-and-resin 
solution  of  De  la  Bastie  a  bath  of  soot  or 
melted  butter,  into  which  tbe  glaas  objects, 
after  being  heated  to  a  temperature  of  Y62* 
Fahr.,  are  plunged.  A  second  method  is  that 
wbich  employs  in  tbe  tempering-bath  liquefied 
metals  or  alloys,  having  a  fusing-polst  below 
that  of  glass,  as  copper,  lead,  antimony,  etc. 
Currents  of  gaa  or  anperbeated  vapors  have 
also  been  suggested  for  the  same  purpose.  By 
these  several  methods  It  is  proposed  to  temper 
all  varieties  of  ceramic  ware  as  well  aa  glass. 

br  the  eouneof  a  recent  sftei^lnner  speech 
President  Orton,  of  the  Western  Umon  Tele- 
graph Compsny,  nude  the  statement  that  the 
English  lat^cuage  was  twen^-five  per  cent,  a 
cheaper  language  to  use  in  telegraphing  than 
any  other,  and  thirty-three  per  cent,  more 
concise,  and  therefore  cheaper  for  telegraph- 
ing, than  the  French.  As  this  stotement  may 
be  regarded  as  final,  since  it  comes  from  so 
high  an  authority,  phiiolt^ets  will  find  Id  the 
ftets  attraodve  material  for  flirthsr  reseaieh. 


A  CONTRIBUTOR  sends  us  a  collection 
-^-^  of  anecdotes  of  weddings,  an  instsll- 
ment  of  which  we  give  below,  promisiag 
more  to  follow : 

When  the  collector  of  rare  and  curious 
specimens  of  Insects,  and  flowers,  and  miner- 
als, flndn  new  objects  of  interest,  he  sticks  a 
pin  in  them,  or  puts  them  in  alcohol,  or  labels 
them,  and  then  slta  down  to  count  his  collec- 
tions, and  see  what  he  has  actually  gathered. 
In  the  same  way  we  may  stick  pins  In  the  va- 
rious experiences  of  life,  and  thus  collect  a  mu- 
seum of  rare  specimens.  The  present  collec- 
tion of  wedding-anecdotes  are  specimens  of 
eccentricities  at  tl;is  trying  hour  that  have 
come  across  the  writer's  path.  We  see  plen^ 
of  curious  epitaphs  in  cemeteries ;  let  us  look 
at  some  wedding-scenes  as  strange  as  any  of 
these. 

A  young  cld^ymsn,  at  the  flrat  wedding 
he  ever  had,  thought  it  was  a  very  good  time 
to  impress  upon  the  couple  before  him  the 
solemnity  of  the  act. 

*'  I  hope,  Dennis,"  he  said  to  the  coach- 
man, with  his  license  in  his  hand,  "  you  have 
well  considered  this  solemn  step  in  life." 

"I  hope  so,  your  riverenoe,"  answered 
Dennis. 

"  It's  a  very  important  step  you're  taking, 
Mary,"  said  tbe  minister. 

"  Tea,  air,  I  know  it  Is,"  replied  Mary, 
whimpering.  "  Ferhaps  we  hod  better  wait  a 
whUe." 

"  Perhaps  we  had,  your  river«ice,*'  chimed 
in  Dennis. 

The  minister,  hardly  expecting  such  a  per- 
sonal application  of  hiA  exhortation,  and  see- 
ing the  five-dollar  note  vgnisbing  before  his 
eyeii,  betook  himself  to  a  more  cheerful  as- 
pect of  the  situation,  and  said: 

"  Yea,  of  course  it's  solemn  and  impor- 
tant, you  know,  but  it's  a  very  happy  time, 
after  all,  when  people  love  each  other.  Shall 
we  go  on  with  the  service  f  '* 

"  Yes,  your  rlveronce,"  they  both  replied, 
and  they  were  soon  made  one  lo  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  and  that  young  minister  is  now 
very  careftil  how  he  brings  on  the  solemn  viev 
of  marriage  to  timid  couples. 

A  party  came  to  a  deigymon's  house  one 
evening  to  be  married.  Every  thing  went  on 
harmoniously  until  the  woman  came  to  the 
word  "obey"  in  the  service.  Here  a  balky 
scene  ensued. 

"Never — never!"  uhe  said.  "I  did  not 
know  that  word  was  in  the  service,  and  I  will 
never  say  it  1 " 

"Oh,  dear,"  remonstrated  her  partner, 
"  do  not  make  trouble  now.  Just  say  it — toff 
it,  even  if  you  don't  mean  it.  Say  it  for  mj 
sake— for  your  dear  John's  soke  1 " 

'*  Never— never !  *'  insisted  the  higb-spir- 
ited  dame.  "  I  will  not  say  what  I  do  not 
mean,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  obey.— Ton  must 
go  on,  sir,"  she  added,  to  the  clergyman, 
"  without  that  word.'' 

"  That  is  impossible,  madam,"  replied 
tbe  minister.  "1  cannot  marry  you  unleas 
you  promise  '  to  love,  cherish,  and  obey '  your 
husband." 

"  Won't  you  leave  us  for  a  little  while  to- 
gether?" interceded  the  young  man.  "I 
tbink  I  can  man^e  her  after  a  while." 

So  the  minister  went  back  into  bis  study, 
and  wrote  on  his  sermon  for  an  hour  and  a  b^, 
and  finally,  at  a  quarter  before  ten  o*cloek,  there 
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" .  .  .  .  came  ■  tapping— 
Aa  of  some  ons  ganttr  rapping," 

and  the  ini1d-nii»nered  BeDediot  informed  the 
parsou  that  at  last,  aller  a  long  wrestling  of 
spirit,  hb  "  dear  Jano  "  had  consented  to  say 
*'obey."  But  how  tbnt  oompromlae  was 
brought  about,  no  one  ever  knew, 

I  have  often  heard  this  same  clergTtnan  re- 
late how,  after  a  weddinfj-ceremouy  on  one 
occasion,  which  occurred  in  his  own  parlor, 
the  husband  whispered  to  his  brand-new  bride, 
as  they  approached  the  door,  "  Mary,  have  you 
got  any  small  change}  " 

Tile  old  Swedes' church  in  Pbiladelphin 
was  the  famous  marryiog-ground  for  nearly 
two  hundred  year*  to  all  the  neighborhood 
and  theohiircheB  in  tliat  vicinity.  The  record- 
book  of  that  Tenerable  parish  is  teeming  with 
marriages.  There  bas  to  be  an  ■*  extension  " 
made  to  that  department  in  every  new  regis- 
ter. Notes  and  memoranda  adorn  the  pages 
of  the  "  wedding-columns "  explanatory  of 
the  different  couples.  One  clergymau  kept  a 
list  of  foreign  sailors  (with  a  wife  very  prob- 
ably in  every  largo  port)  and  runaway  couutry- 
girls  whom  he  bed  refused  to  unite  in  matrimo- 
ny because  of  his  suspicions,  or  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  or  of  the  absence  of  wit- 
nesses. Colored  weddings  have  always  a  rich- 
ly humorous  side.  The  colored  race  is  a  sus- 
ceptible, imitative  cue,  and  when  they  are  fine, 
as  at  weddings,  they  are  generally  sttperfine. 

A  clergyman  was  oalled  on  upon  one  occa- 
sion to  officiate  at  a  Colored  vedding. 

"  We  assure,  aah,"  said  the  gentlemanly 
darkey,  that  this  yere  wedding,  sah,  is  to 
be  very  '  appropos  '—quite  4  la  nwde,  sah." 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  dergymnn,  "I 
will  try  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
gratify  the  wisbee  of  the  parties." 

So,  after  llie  dinner  and  dancing  and  sup- 
ping was  over,  the  groom's  "  beat  man  "  colled 
agfliu  on  the  minister,  and  len  him  a  ten-dol- 
lar fee. 

"I  hope  every  thing  was  as  your  friends 
daaired  Itt"  said  the  urbane  clergyman. 

*'  Well,  sah,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Jolin- 
son  was  a  little  disappointed,"  answered  the 
groomsman. 

"  Why,  I  took  my  robes,'*  sdd  the  minis- 
ter. 

"  Tee,  aab— it  wasn't  that." 

"  I  adhered  to  the  rubrics  of  the  Church." 
Yes,  sah,  that  was  all  right." 

"  [  was  punctual,  and  shook  hands  with 
the  couple.    What  more  could  I  do  1 " 

"  Well,  sah,  Mr.  Johnson  he  kind  o'  felt 
hurt,  you  see,  because  you  didn't  salute  the 
iride.' " 

I  remember  a  friend  who,  in  the  early  days 
of  his  miuistry,  was  met  by  a  couple,  as  he 
came  out  of  chorob,  who  wanted  to  be  mar- 
ried, lie  tamed  back  to  oblige  the  party,  and 
fbnnd  at  the  last  that  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  drive  off  in  their  boggy  to  some  other 
ohnrcb, 

"  Bat  may  I  ask,"  he  inquired  of  the  man, 
"  why  you  first  ask  me  to  marry  you,  and  then 
change  your  mindK  in  this  way  f  " 

Ko  answer  came  from  the  groom,  but  the 
young  woman,  lifting  up  the  hack  curtain  of 
the  buggy,  called  out:  "Well,  you  see,  I 
hadn't  got  a  look  at  the  minister  afore,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  you're  so  young  and  innocent- 
like that  I'm  kind  of  feared  you  won't  marry 
us  right,  and  so  I'd  rather  trust  meself  to  some 
one  who's  done  it  a  good  many  times,  and  is 
sure  lie  knows  bow." 

Mb.  Harrar  lavmo's  MatbdK  has  general- 
ly met  with  adverse  criticism  from  the  Lon- 
don press.    Th«  following  fVom  the  Doily 
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Smn  will  ^ve  our  readers  a  good  idea  of 
the  oharacteriBtica  of  Uie  performance :  '*  Both 
its  merits  and  its  faults  will  be  easily 
anticipated  by  his  admirers.  Tber«  ia  the 
same  tendency  to  capricions  eraphaats  and  to 
eccentric  modulations  of  the  voice,  the  same 
liabit  of  excessive  gesture  and  of  movemeot 
which  appears  to  have  no  special  interpreta- 
tive value.  Something  in  his  utterance  of 
lines  seems,  as  before,  to  lack  to  a  certain  de- 
gree tlie  true  tone  of  sincerity ;  but  the  secret 
of  the  spell  which  this  extraordinary  actor  ex- 
eroises  over  the  imaginations  of  audiences  is 
not  diffloult  to  dlsoover.  It  lies  in  the  imagi- 
native power  witb  which  he  Is  able  to  depict 
the  moat  terrible  paialoos  of  the  bnman  soni 
In  a  great  crisis  tit  action,  and  in  the  wonder> 
ful  expressiveness  of  countenance  which  on 
these  oocasions  never  deserts  lilm.  To  the 
play-goer  whose  memory  is  haunted  with  the 
3faobtths  of  the  post,  there  is  a  peculiar  pleas- 
ure in  the  total  absence  in  all  Ur.  Irvlng's  per- 
forroanoes  of  mere  conventional  details.  We 
believe  it  has  always  been  customary  in  the 
daggor-soene  to  oonfVout  the  audience  looking 
upward,  as  if  the  imaginary  weapon  were  hov- 
ering in  the  air  somewhere  between  the  per- 
former and  the  audiesoe.  Mr.  Irving,  on  the 
contrary,  a«es  the  dagger  at  a  much  lower 
point  as  be  follows  across  tlie  stage,  drawn  as 
it  vera  by  its  &s(dnation  toward  the  arched 
entrance  to  the  dumber  of  the  kiag^  fine 
point  being  his  averted  lunds,  as  If  lbs  man, 
*  Infirm  of  purpose,*  and  oonsciouB  of  tbe  spell 
that  is  around  and  about  him,  could  not  trust 
himself  to  'clutch'  the  airy  weapon  save  in 
words.  In  the  banquet-scene  a  striking  effect 
was  produced  by  the  actor  dashing  fi^m  his 
brows  the  coronet  which  he  had  been  wearing 
in  terror  of  the  gaze  of  the  murdered  Banquo. 
Mr.  Irving  follows  Mscready  in  crouching  be- 
side the  chnir  of  Lady  Matibdh  and  ooncealing 
his  face  after  the  words,  '  Unreal  mockery, 
hence* — thougii  instead  of  covering  hia  face 
with  his  hands  he  raises  a  part  of  the  crimson 
cloak  which  he  is  wearing.  Up  to  the  end  of 
tbe  fbartb  act  perhaps  tbe  most  disappointing 
feature  in  the  performance  wis  the  parUal  fail- 
are  to  exhibit  the  bolder  qualities  which  He  nt 
the  foundation  of  JAMfrt<ft*<  character.  In  the 
concluding  act,  where  tbe  desperate  will  rev- 
els in  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  war,  this 
defect  was  nobly  redeemed.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  momentary  prostration,  when 
Maednff  revealed  the  fatal  secret  that  his  an- 
tagonist was  fighting  witb  no  roan  'of  woman 
bom,'  became  so  eflbotivc.  The  toncbes  id 
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tenderness  and  of  regretftal  renione,  vhidi 
add  so  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  these  Iwei 
scenes,  seemed  indeed  to  miss  some  of  theb 
effect;  but  the  final  oombati  and  deitli4tt^. 
gle  has  probably  never  been  eqoaledfor  ^ 
ureaque  force  and  intensity.  There  was  aotb. 
ing  hereof  that  mere  dexterity  of  the  pne- 
Used  swordsman  which  it  was  said       to  the 
acting  of  Edmund  Eean  in  this  scene  some- 
what the  air  of  a  fencing-master's  leMon.  Ii 
was  widely  different,  too,  from  the  grace  of 
the  actor's  sword-play  in  the  final  iceDs  ot 
'  Hamlet.'    There  were  no  sickly  fein  or  lo- 
perstitious  fancies  in  tbe  savage  cuts  vith 
which,  striving  desperately  against  the  fitei, 
he  made  aim  ag^n  and  sguin  at  his  implseaUe 
foe.  The  words,  *  Before  my  body  I  throw 
my  warlike  shield,'  seemed  to  beeome  isveited 
with  new  fbroe  and  meaning  as  the  aetor,cHt- 
ing  away  this  useless  Incumbrance,  gras|icd 
bis  huge  sword-handle  witb  both  hands  and 
hurled  blows  at  hia  adversary  with  a  bUid 
fbry  which  evidently  tends  to  predpitste  hii 
fate.    To  pluck  a  dagger  from  a  sheilh  aod 
aim  a  dying  blow  at  a  foe,  as  Mr,  Irving  doct 
here,  is  a  detail  of  the  actor's  art  oommoD 
enough  in  itself;  but  in  its  suddenness,  ud 
in  the  quick  and  manifest  subsidence  of  tbt 
effort  as  with  outstretched  aims  tlie  woaDded 
man  sti^^ers  and  falls,  it  presented  tonebct 
for  beyond  the  reach  of  the  more  melodn- 
matio  actor.  The  effect  upon  the  imaguutioD 
of  the  entire  andience  could  be  felt." 


Acoobdhto  to  a  London  journal,  the  "bn; 
bee"  of  England  has  recently  developed  sk- 
markable  taste.  This  model  insect  is  uid  to 
"improve  the  shining  hour"  by  devooriii; 
peaches,  neotarinea,  and  other  rare  fhiits,  (be 
cultivation  of  which  has  been  a  source  of  ini- 
iouB  pleasure  to  the  cottage-gardener  tbrougb- 
out  the  spring  and  summer  months.  "TU 
question  is,"  says  this  journal,  "  whether  tbe 
bees  or  the  peaches  shall  be  diseatabliihed; 
or  whether  the  two  cannot  ooezist.  To  wts  j 
the  ripe  fruit— unripe  it  will  net  be  toncfaedhr 
tbe  bees— with  a  thin  curtain,  which  wooU 
exclude  tbe  intradli^  insects,  but  weald  wt 
cut  off  the  access  of  air,  and  heat,  and  lifht, 
is  an  easy  remedy  which  needs  not  be  bejosd 
the  resouroes  of  any  cottage  -  gardener, 
would  be  a  complete  solution  of  tbe  prob- 
lem." We  sfaonld  judge  that  blossoms  ud 
flowers  must  have  been  few  and  poor  m 
the  bees  would  have  attempted  a  forage  «b 
fhiit. 
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THE   PERUVIAN  AMAZON  AND   ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

XOTES    FBOM    A    JOURNAL    OF  TBAYEL. 


EARLY  OR  the  morning  of  the  ISth  of 
March  we  arrived  at  the  nilasioDBry 
stfttion  of  Cashiboja. 

JfarcA  16/A. — Tliis  morning  we  Tiaited 
Cashiboya,  wbicii  is  five  miles  back  from  the 
Ucajali,  and  near  the  shore  of  a  lake,  whose 
dark  waters  were  teeming  with  fish,  and 
covered  with  wa- 
ter-fowl. It  is  the 
lower  of  the  two 
Franciscan  mis- 
■ions  established 
on  the  Voaj^i.  It 
was  established  af- 
ter the  desertion  of 
Samjacu ;  and,  af- 
ter oar  experience 
with  the  Indian 
popnIaUon  down 
below,  it  was  tmly 
refreshing  to  see 
whiit  life  and  en- 
erfty  had  been  in- 
stilled by  Pttdi-e 
Tgnacio  into  his  lit- 
tle congregation. 
We  found  here  a 
fine  church  in  state 
of  constrnctioD.  It 
is  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  long,  by 
forty  feet  wide, 
and  built  of  solid 
blocks  of  mnd, 
whose  dimensions 
are  six  by  four  by 
three  feet,  and  the 
whole  is  of  a  char- 
acter creditable 
to  an  experienced 
bnilder.  The  work 
is  being  performed 
by  the  Indians  of 
the  mission,  and 
under  the  personal 
auperrision  of  Pa- 
dre Ignaoio.  He 
and  his  assistant. 

Padre  Domingo,  are  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis.  Here,  in  voluntary  exile,  and  nmong 
millions  of  slinging  and  biting  insects,  they 
are  carrying  out,  both  bv  teaching  the  In- 
dians and  by  a  conformanco  to  the  dre^e  of 
their  .order,  the  tows  that  they  have  as-' 
sumed.  Their  dress,  from  its  peculiarity,  sub- 


II. 

jecls  them  daily  to  worse  tortures  from  mos- 
quitoes end  ants,  not  to  mention  other  sting- 
ing insects  and  reptiles,  than  the  severest 
penance  that  the  Church  of  Rome  ever  inflicts 
upon  her  children  in  Europe.  We  visited 
the  priory,  and  were  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  padres.   They  were  clothed  in 
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their  serge  gowns,  confined  about  the  wai^t 
by  a  knotted  cord.  The  crown  of  the  head 
was  cleanly  shaven.  By  special  permission 
from  their  order  they  are  now  allowed,  wliile 
on  the  river,  to  wear  sandals.  Every  thing 
that  they  gave  us  was  manufactured  by  their 
own  hands,  viz. :  caehapa,  a  very  good  wine 


made  from  oranges,  and  dulce,  a  kind  of  mo- 
lasses made  from  sugar-cane.  The  coffee 
they  pulled  from  n  bush  growing  not  three 
feet  from  the  window.  Padre  Ignacio,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  two  missions,  besides 
his  other  duties,  is  trving  to  arrange  into 
some  sort  of  form  three  or  fonr  Indian  lao- 
goages.  The  lan- 
guages of  which 
the  old  father  is 
making  a  diction- 
ary are  those  of 
the  various  Indian 
tribes  on  the  river ; 
the  Inca,  or  Qnl- 
chna,  aervhig  in  its 
very  corrupt  form 
merely  as  a  com- 
mon medium  of 
communication  be- 
tween the  natlvea 
and  the  half-breed 
traders  or  visitors 
to  that  region. 
They  had  a  very 
impressive  service 
at  church.  During 
the  performance 
not  a  whisper  was 
heard ;  the  men 
sat  on  one  side, 
the  women  on  the 
other.  The  ser- 
mon was  dispensed 
with,  we  not  be- 
ing supposed  to  be 
edified  with  an  ha- 
rangue in  Inca. 

The  town  oon- 
uBted  of  about  one 
hundred  houses, 
and  was  eleui  to 
a  nicety.  The  In- 
dianswere  the  hap- 
piest and  most  in- 
telligent I  had  ever 
seen,  and,  after  the 
service,  several  of 
tbcm   strolled  into   the  priory   to  bring 
fowls,  and  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  padres. 
About  three  ?.  k.  we  got  back  to  the  iHunch, 
and  were  spending  a  most  tranquil  Sunday 
evening,  when  a  duck,  sent  by  the  devil, 
came  into  sight.    Tlie  temptation  bad  the 
desired  effect;  and,  getting  Into  a  canoe 
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irith  a  companion  In  the  atern  to  steer,  I 
Btarted  Id  porsatt.  The  bov  of  Bidd  canoe 
v«8  almost  immediately  run  into  a  Sonth 
American  hornets'-nesL  All  the  hornets  I 
had  ever  seen  before  weren't  a  circumstance 
to  these.  I  had  to  take  serenteen  at  a  time, 
and  it  finally  resulted  in  my  having  to  talie 
to  the  water.  However,  we  continued  after 
the  duck.  When  within  good  range,  mj 
friend  stood  up  to  perform  with  his  Joe 
HaQton ;  and  the  first  thiog  he  knew  Joe 
HantOQ  kicked  bim  overboard.  We  returned, 
convinced  that  it  was  wrong  to  hunt  on  Sun- 
day evening.  Here  four  of  our  Indian  crew, 
who  had  formerly  wandered  down  from  thia 
place  to  Yqaitos,  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  return  to  the  fleeh-pota  of  Egypt,  or 
rather  of  the  Amazon,  and  therefore  deserted 
during  the  ntgbt.  This  caused  quite  a  lengthy 
delay ;  and,  although  the  padres  used  every 
exertion  to  get  them  to  retnm,  they  were  un- 
successful,  the  men  having  gone  far  back  into 
the  forest 

March  19M. — Started  at  an  early  hour, 
taking  along  with  os  one  of  the  padres,  who 
wished  to  visit  the  station  of  Callaria  above. 
He  is  a  jovial  companion.  When  he  is  not 
reading,  or  rejwatiiig  his  prayers,  be  is  al- 
ways laughing  and  talldng  agreeably,  bnt  the 
hottest  dinner  in  the  world  would  get  cold 
daring  his  grace. 

Afarch  tath. — ^Passed,  thia  morning,  on 
the  left  bank,  the  month  of  the  river  Agoitea, 
a  deep-looking  stream,  that  has  never  yet 
been  explored.  It  Is  said  to  extend  np  into 
a  billy  country,  and  to  be  inhabited  by  can- 
nibal tribes,  that  are  very  hostile.  We  hope 
to  explore  it  on  our  return.  Among  the  In- 
dians, there  is  a  rumor  of  gold  being  found 
on  its  bead-waters.  About  six  p.  k.  we  com- 
menced to  go  around  a  tremendous  vuetla 
(bend  in  the  river,  somewhat  like  ft  horse- 
shoe),  and,  a  little  after  dark,  dropped  anchor 
at  the  mouth  of  a  little  qwbrada,  upon  which 
is  situated  the  little  settlement  of  Callaria. 

March  21<f.— Started  in  the  launch  to  go 
np  this  quArada  to  Callaria,  but,  after  going 
four  or  five  miles,  we  found  tlie  turns  so  short 
that  we  had  to  abandon  it,  though  the  water 
in  the  channel  of  the  stream  and  alt  through 
the  surrounding  forest  was  of  a  sufiScient 
depth  to  fioat  the  Great  Eastern.  As  soon 
as  we  came  to  anchor,  several  of  the  party 
started  In  a  canoe  for  the  vlllsge.'  Bart/  the 
next  morning,  our  dtapensan'o;  or  steward, 
returned  on  board,  bringing  a  note  front  one 
of  the  party,  telling  me  to  come  up  to  the 
•tidon;  that  one  of  tbepadres,faad  a  fiddle, 
and  that  there  were  lots  of  eaehofa,  wine,  and 
other  good  things,  at  the  pnofy,  and  be  was 
having  a  splendid  time.  The  condition  and 
q)pearance  of  the  dispenaario^  who  had  spent 
the  night  there,  fully  corroborated  this  state- 
ment. It  was,  however,  too  late  In  the  day. 
to  start. 

March  23^. — We  had  to  remain  another 
day,  waiting  to  embark  wood.  At  about  two 
p.  H.,  a  canoe  arrived,  bringing  the  Padre  of 
Callaria.  He  was  so  cordial  and  pressing  in 
bis  invitations,  that  I  was  persuaded  to  go 
back  with  him,  although  I  knew  that  I  would 
have  a  canoe-passage  of  five  hours.  He  was 
a  young  man,  and  a  Spaniard  by  birth.  He 
was  very  Intelligent,  and  apparently  a  bard 


student,  speaking  four  or  five  langnages,  and 
evincing  a  great  pnsdon  for  talking  attont 
astronomy.  IHgbt  soon  dosed  in  upon  ua; 
and  as  the  old  canoe,  under  the  light  of  the 
stars,  was  propelled  along  by  the  Indian,  tak- 
ing a  direct  Cut  for  the  settlement,  now  fol- 
lowing the  oonne  of  the  river,  and  now  going 
straight  throagfa  tlie  forest,  he,  although  bis 
head  was  shaven,  his  feet  sandaled,  and  a 
knotted  eord  was  wound  around  his  waist, 
sang  me  many  an  old  Spanish  serenade.  Cal* 
laria  is  a  much  older  station  than  Casbiboya, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  same  cleanly  ap- 
pearance, and  possesses  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  fruit-trees.  Its  Indian  inhabitants 
seemed  very  happy.  I  did  not  learn  the  num- 
ber of  its  population. 

March  24fA. — All  the  surrounding  country 
being  submerged,  the  fuel  has  to  be  cut  on  a 
little  knoll,  which  happens  to  t>e  above  water, 
and  has  to  be  brought  in  canoee,  about  fif- 
teen miles  to  the  vessel  However,  this  morn- 
ing, having  embarked  aanfflcieut  quantity  to 
enable  us  to  reach  the  river  Pachiteo,  at  half- 
past  seven  we  got  under  way.  The  Ucayali 
Is  still  rising,  and  the  banks  present,  if  pos- 
dble,  a  more  desolate  appeatanoe,  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

Mar<ik  StUA. — Anohored,  ahoat  nif^t,  at  a 
Oonibo  Indian  settlement,  two  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Faohltea.  We  have 
seen,  during  the  last  two  days,  hardly  more 
than  a  few  half  -  submeiged  Indian  huts, 
and  these  generally  deserted  by  th^r  faihab- 
itantB.  The  Oonibos  of  tUs  settlement  are 
genuine  specimens  of  the  wild  man  of  the 
forest,  and  this  village  is  quite  s.  large  one 
for  these  wandering  vagabonds.  Although 
they  have  selected  the  highest  point  in  the 
surrounding  country  for  the  site  of  their  vil- 
lage, they  are  now  living  either  in  the  tops 
of  their  houses,  or  else  are  fioating  about  in 
canoes  among  the  plantain-stalks,  the  water 
being  some  two  feet  over  where  the  hearth- 
stones are  supposed  to  be.  These  Indians 
were  in  luck,  having  just  killed  quite  a  num- 
ber of  wild-hogs  and  armadilloes.  Fortunate- 
ly, they  were  disposed  to  sell  them  at  a  price 
thought  to  be  reasonable  by' onr  captain  and 
caterer.  For  otie  fish-hook  he'bougb^  a  large 
hog,  and  other  things  proportionately  cheapt 
Among  our  purchases  were  two  armadilloes, 
which  were  fouV)d  delicious  eating. 

I  have  fotgotten  to  sa^  how  our  little  can- 
nibal Is  progressing.  was  taken  ashord  at 
Callaria  by  the  pidrei  who  made  ofhim  a  gddd 
Catholic  to  all  Intents  and  purposes, -for  he. 
returned  the  next  day  with  "more  ehanns  and 
orosses'  hung  aronnd  his  neck  than  can  be 
imagined.  However  mnch  tils  spiritual  con- 
dition may  Itave  improved,  his  physical  one  is 
fast  filing,  for  be  Is  daily  falling  of^  though 
the  aroonut  of  plantdns  and  miscellaneous 
"  grub'*  consumed  by  him  is  enormotiB.  Al- 
though we  won't  allow  him  to  eat  us,  he  de- 
vours the  mosquitoes  who  feed  on  our  blood, 
and  thus  gets  a  taste  of  us  after  all ! 

We  have  another  curious  character  aboard 
in  the  capacity  of  cook.  He  is,  a  wild  Peruvian 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  most  inveter- 
ate grumbler  I  ever  heard.  He  Informed  us 
the  other  day  (I  suppose  his  proximity  to  the 
cannibals  makes  him  sufficiently  penitent  to 
confess  his  sins)  that  on  one  occasion  at  sea 


they  got  Into  trouble  and  ate  a  CbiUsn  boj. 
I  iuEsr  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  (bi^ 
his  own  pangs  of  hunger  on  that  ncmim, 
for  he  had  rather  die,  It  seems,  tbtn^fen 
an  abundant  meat  My  IgnManee  oT  tbt 
Spanish  tongne  has  gotten  me,  I  feu,  into  i 
serious  difficulty  with  him.  Not  lon|;  rioet, 
by  some  chance  or  other,  he  gave  as  a  snnp- 
tnons  dinner  of  wild-hog  and  armadillo,  li 
order  to  encoorage  him  to  do  the  sane  ^lin, 
I  endeavored  to  compliment  him  as  I  pused 
by  the  galley,  but  as  the  word  in  Spuiili 
meaolng  "  cook  "  is  very  similar  to  ihtt 
meaning  "  h<^,"  I  unfortunately  commeDcel 
my  remarks  by  addressing  him  as  "  Old  fiof^" 
and  I  really  believe  that,  if  be  ever  geti  i 
chance  now,  it  will  give  him  infinite  pleuut 
to  starve  me  to  death. 

March  22dL — Cut  some  wood  this  tnon- 
ing ;  got  under  way  at  1.18  P.  v. ;  soon  a- 
tered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pochitet,  wbot 
we  had  instructions  to  remain  uuUl  joiMi 
by  the  larger  steamer,  having  on  Ixiwl  tb 
remainder  of  the  Hydn^raphic&l  Commis- 
sion, and  which  had  been  detuned  io  Tqu- 
toe  in  consequence  of  having  to  undergo  sent 
alight  repairs. 

Month  of  river  FachUea^^atitude,  8*  Vt 
SO"  south;  longitude,  74'  SS'  SO*  weit «( 
Greenwicli.  Dlatanee  from  Tqnitos,  sens 
hundred  and  ^ty  •  five  miles.  Eleniim 
above  sea-level,  1M.887  metres.  ATmp 
earmt  from  ftmyacu  to  this  point,  ttne 
and  one-tenth  miles  per  hour.  The  bitb 
here  were  low  and  under  water,  and  we  pte- 
ceeded  twelve  miles  up  the  river  before «« 
were  able  to  land,  the  banks  then  bdogoolt 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  water ;  bnt,  u 
the  Pachitea  had  begun  to  fall,  we  dtta- 
mined  to  anchor,  and  immediately  sent  tki 
crew  on  shore  to  clear  away  a  place  for  ih 
erection  of  a  kitchen  and  for  taking  obierti- 
tions  for  latitude  aud  longitude. 

We  are  now  at  thedividhig-line  between^be 
hunting-grounds  of  the  Oonibo  and  CubiU 
tribes  of  Indians.  The  former  are  cannibib, 
and  inhabit  both  banks  of  the  Pacbiie*.  Ttt 
latter  are  a  polrerfol  tribe  that  inhabitfboti 
banks  of  the  Ueayali  fur  a  short  distuct 
ifbove  «nd  tl  fong 'distance  below  theinmA 
of  thd  Pachitea.  With  the  exception  of  w* 
ixUng  cannibals;  nd.  having  liad  occiawl 
intercourse  wW»  lh«  traders  who  come  op  4* 
river  in  canoes,  %ey  are  qnite  as  btibinK 
as  tfaeh-'uelghHor^: '  Two  brothers,  chiefs  ^ 
'«Bk  CliUbo'  tribe,  kMwn  as  Pedro  ssd  Cl» 
mente,  r««Id(f «  few  miles  above  the  isorib 
of  thdPaeb'ilea.-  On  aooonnt  ofthdrMt 
vtciolty  to  tiw  Casbibos,  it  Is  necessary  tlrt 
they  should  ke^'a  strong  force  about  tbeo, 
Clemente,  who  seemed  to  have  the  stRogd 
will  of  the  two,  soon  boarded  us  with  q°'t> 
a  number  of  his  retainers.  The  yeang  bloodi 
were  gotten  up  in  the  finest  style  imagiotblt. 
They  wore  bracelets  of  beads  and  monken'* 
teeth,  and  many  strands  of  the  same  (vitb 
the  addition  of  a  necklace  of  alligaton'- 
teeth)  about  their  neeks.  I^end^nt  froni  tb< 
nose  was  worn  an  ornament  of  fliirer  mid* 
of  a  coin  beaten  out  thin  until  about  on  in*'' 
and  a  halfin  diameter,  worth  original!  j  aboat 
forty  cents.  Another  singular  cnstom,  vh>^ 
they  seemed  to  consider  ornamental,  was  thii: 
A  hole  was  made  in  the  lower  lip^  wSitiil 
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throagh  to  the  teetb,  in  which  iras  iuserted  & 
wooden  pin,  nearly  half  an  Inch  in  diametOT, 
mnd  projecting  an  inch  and  a  bair  fVom  the 
face.  They  mre  all  clad  in  their  ouhmofM, 
or  toga-like  gownB,  with  the  exception  of  one 
fellow  who  possesied  a  pair  of  tronaers  of 
which  he  was  extremely  prond,  and  which, 
for  fear  of  getting  wet  In  his  eonoe,  he 
brought  along  under  hia  arm,  and,  after  the 
salutations  were  over,  proceeded  to  put  on  in 
our  cabin. 

As  we  are  now  on  the  border  of  a  canni- 
bal country,  we  keep  a  sharp  lookout.  A  few 
years  ago  two  Peruriaa  officers  were  killed 
and  eaten  at  a  point  about  eight  miles  above 
here.  There  are  not  many  mosquitoes  lo- 
nrght,  and  we  nre  watching  with  great  anxie- 
ty to  see  if  their  non-appearance  is  due  to 
their  not  being  here  or  to  their  not  having 
found  us  out. 

ApriX  BiA. — Have  been  waiting  here  nearly 
a  week.  The  number  of  mosquitoes  and 
sand-fliea  surpasaea  any  thing  in  that  line 
that  we  have  seen  before.  Our  captain  tells 
us  that  there  is  a  Peruvian  proverb  to  this 
effect :  "  The  TJoayali  River  ts  only  fit  as  a 
place  of  banishment  for  a  man  who  haa  killed 
his  mother." 

Id  order  to  kill  tfan^  we  tried  hunting ; 
but  this  we  fonnd  hardly  paid.  The  best 
hunting-ground  in  the  vlcintty  Is  a  narrow 
p«^nt  of  land  lying  between  the  month  of  the 
Paehitea  and  the  river  UcayalL  This  the 
water  had  just  receded  from,  leaving  an  Im- 
mense area  of  blue  mud  intersperaed  with 
numerous  shallow  ponds  and  lakes.  The  for. 
est  and  nndergrowth  were  very  thick  all  over 
this  tract  This  was  our  manner  of  hunting : 
We  took  an  Indian  guide,  who  would  go  be- 
fore, and,  as  he  walked,  cut  right  and  left 
among  the  tangled  undergrowth  and  vines 
with  a  huge  knife,  thus  makiog  a  tnul  for  us 
to  follow,  and  giving  us  a  thread  by  which  to 
return.  These  Indiana  never  enter  the  forest 
without  making  a  trail,  and  are  so  expert 
that  they  can  lop  away  all  opposing  vines 
and  bushes  as  fast  as  a  man  oares  to  walk. 
Aa  you  proceed,  following  up  the  track  of 
some  large  animal  whidi  you  are  destined, 
nine  tiroes  out  of  ten,  never  to  see,  the  per- 
spiration is  streaming  from  every  pore.  The 
mosquitoes  are  holding  high  carnival  over 
you,  as  your  hands  are  ocenpied  in  keepiiH; 
briers  and  sfdder-weba  ont  of  yoor  eyes,  and 
ht  polling  thorns  oat  of  your  flMt.  Tour 
bead  every  now  and  then  oomee  In  eontaot 
with  a  homets'-nest,  and  there  is  a  eonstant 
shower  of  red-ants  fVom  the  trees  ^ove. 
Erery  few  minutes  you  will  see  yonr  gnide 
make  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  and  find  that 
he  is  going  over  a  migrating  colony  of  big 
black  ants.  There  was  certainly  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  game  in  the  country,  for  we 
found  numerous  tracks  of  tapirs,  jaguars,  ron- 
sohos,  and  of  a  species  of  small  red  deer, 
bat  could  meet  with  very  few  of  these  ani- 
mals in  the  daytime.  After  enduring  this 
torture  on  six  different  occasions,  I  summed 
np  the  damage  I  had  dooe  to  South  American 
game,  and  found  I  bad  killed  one  wild-hog, 
one  parrot,  one  eagle,  six  monkeys,  captured 
two  tortoises,  and  wounded  a  jaguar.  I  con- 
oltided  it  was  more  entertaining  to  stay  on 
board  the  vessel  and  shoot  at  alligators. 


April  8M. — The  monotony  of  the  day  is 
only  broken  by  the  arrival,  every  hour,  of  the 
Conibo  canoes  bHi^ng  wood.  Old  Clemente 
hsB  undertaken  to  ploee  fifteen  hundred 
sticks  here  for  ns,  making  us,  however,  pay 
for  half  of  It  ill  advance ;  and  bis  warriors 
seemed  quite  expert  In  the  use  of  the  axe. 

Apnl  MA.— Last  night  all  the  axes  used 
for  cutting  wood,  and  gotten  fhim  the  launch 
by  Clemente*B  men,  were  returned  to  us,  and 
they  informed  us  that  they  would  not  cut 
any  more  for  several  days.  We  inquired  the 
cause,  and  found  that  they  were  going  on  a 
war  expedition  against  the  CasbiboB,  They  go 
on  these  forays  every  two  or  three  months. 
These,  with  fishing  and  hunting,  are  the  le- 
gitimate and  sole  occupations  of  their  lives. 
Clemente,  who  has  the  worst  face  I  ever  saw, 
goes  in  command  of  the  ConibOR.  He  pos- 
sesses an  old  gun,  that  he  bad  somehow  ob- 
tained; and,  for  several  days,  he  has  been 
trying  to  get  three  loads  of  powder  from  us, 
which,  he  said,  would  serve  him.  He  and 
his  whole  tribe  are  as  cruel  and  superstitious 
aa  possible.  It  is  reported  that,  a  short 
while  ago,  demente  bad  ten  Cashibo  cap- 
tives put  to  death,  because  one  ^  hia  rela- 
tives died.  Also  it  is  a  custom  among  them, 
if  one  of  the  tribe  di«S  to  bum  hia  house, 
ent  np  bis  oanoe,  kill  hia  daves,  and  utterly 
destroy  every  thing  that  had  belonged  to 
him,  except  hia  wifs,  thinking  them  all  be- 
witched. 

ApiH  1(WA.— Several  of  the  canoes  be- 
longing to  the  war-party  stopped  alongside 
of  us,  aa  they  repaired  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. They  had  the  war-punt  on  thick ;  in 
the  bottom  of  each  canoe  was  a  splendid  as- 
sortment of  bows,  arrows,  and  war-clubs,  all 
carefully  covered  up  to  keep  off  the  rain. 
On  these  expeditions  they  carry  a  supply  of 
nuuoA),  and,  it  is  said,  ean  subust  cm  it  alone 
for  several  days. 

April  18/A. — The  water  being  sufficiently 
low  to  give  us  a  good  landing,  we  went  back 
down  the  Paehitea,  and  anchored  two  miles 
from  its  mouth,  at  the  Conibo  settlement  on 
the  Ucayall,  before  motioned.  We  could 
not  account  for  the  delay  of  the  other  steam- 
er, but  wonld  have  to  remain  here  until  she 
arrived,  or  our  provisions  were  exhausted. 
Our  only  amusement  was  to  watch  these 
dirty  devils  make  their  women  work,  while 
they  themsdves  sat  serenely  down  and  wlilt- 
tied  their  bows  and  arrows.  In  this  settle- 
ment there  arOf  at  least,  some  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children ;  and,  of  this  number, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  tbat  not  more  than 
one-third  were  bora  Gonibofl.  The  rest  be- 
longed to  diflbrent  tribes,  and  had  been  cap. 
tnred,  at  varioue  times,  and  made  slaves  and 
wives  of. 

AprH  20<A.— Job£,  our  littie  cannibal  boy, 
haa  been  undeigoing  punishment  to-day  for 
eating  a  brick.  He  is  not  allowed  to  go 
on  shore,  to  prevent  bis  eating  earth ;  and 
to-day  be  was  detected  eating  a  soft  brick, 
with  which  he  bad  been  instructed  to  clean 
the  knives-  The  Indian  children  of  this  part 
of  the  country  have  a  great  craving  for 
earth,  and  those  who  are  not  killed  by  eating 
it  when  young,  retain  the  love  for  it  after 
arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty.  It  has  the 
effect  of  swelling  out  tiie  stomachs  of  the 


young  to  an  enormous  proporticm,  and  ulti- 
mately results  in  death,  unless  the  habit  Is 
abandoned.  There  Is  a  wall  of  mud  In 
Tquitos,  the  top  presenting  a  very  uneven 
uid  gapped  appearance,  and  this  is  pointed 
out  to  the  stranger  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  place,  Its  irregular  appearance  being 
dne  to  its  being  eaten  out  by  the  women 
and  children.  It  is  a  well-vouched-for  fact 
that  two  Indian  boys,  on  board  a  Peru- 
vian steamer  on  the  Marafion,  who  were 
never  allowed  by  the  captain  lo  go  on  shore, 
to  prevent  their  eating  earth,  ate  up  two 
huge  earthen  jars,  such  as  are  used  in  these 
countries  to  keep  water  cool,  and  which  had 
been  put  in  charge  of  these  cabin-boya  until 
needed. 

May  12(A. — No  steamer  yet;  but  this 
morning,  when  we  went  ashore  to  spend  tlie 
day,  as  usual,  in  our  hammocks,  which  we 
had  swung  in  the  old  chief's  shanty,  we 
found  the  Indians  bustling  around  more 
than  was  usual  in  their  preparations  for  bunt- 
ing and  fishing;  and  they  at  once  volunteered 
the  information  that  the  steamer  Tambo 
would  be  here  in  a  few  days.  They  said 
that  duting  the  night  the  birds  bad  told 
them  so;  and  (he  old  dilef  even  declared 
that  he  had  beard  the  paddles.  They  assnred 
us  that,  days  before  oar  arrival  in  the  laonob, 
they  knew,  by  the  cries  of  the  birds,  we  were 
coming.  We  truly  hoped  they  might  be 
right,  and  accounted  for  It  in  this  way:  i.  e., 
a  steamer  is  a  thing  so  uncommon  on  the  Up- 
per Ucayall  that  the  water-fowl  is  very  much 
frightened  by  it,  and  flies  away,  and,  as  a 
water-bird  keeps  to  the  water-course,  it  flies 
in  advance  of  the  steamer.  The  Indian,  who 
is  familiar  with  the  cry  and  speed  of  every 
bird,  notices  that  both  are  unusual,  and 
makes  a  very  safe  surmise;  viz.,  tbat  some- 
thing unusual  is  coming  up  the  river,  and 
that  that  something  must  be  a  steamer.  It 
remained  to  be  seai  wliether  they  were  true 
prophets. 

Nelson  B.  Nolakd 
{Civd  Eni/itieer  cf  the  nydrographical  CommitiUm 
tf  thi  Peruvian  Amazon  and  itt  TrUiutarUf). 
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CHAPTER  XXTII. 

BOUTBDIft    TIKT    DtFFXRXNT    TBOK  W» 
BOSI-BUna. 

Poor  little  Joanna,  fn  consequence  of 
Anita's  revelations,  began  now  to  he  po» 
sessed  by  a  dire  foreboding  of  trouble.  She 
could  not  endure  to  have  her  sister  ont  of 
her  sight,  and  the  espionage  she  exercised 
over  her  was  a  source  of  exquisite  amuse- 
ment to  Anita,  who  was  as  gay  aa  if  she  had 
not  a  care  in  the  world.  Tet  the  charade- 
party  had  not  lost  all  attractions  for  Joanna ; 
she  still  looked  forward  to  it  eagerly,  and 
was  always  ready  to  carry  notes  between 
Anita  and  Urs.  Carl  Tomkins. 

Keverthelesa,  as  the  happy  time  drew 
near,  Joanna's  vague  anxiety  about  her  sis- 
ter increased,  and,  in  addUiqp  to  this, 
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was  haunted  by  the  preBeotiment,  growiag, 
perhaps,  out  of  the  Terj  eagerneea  of  antici- 
pation, that  she  was  never  to  wear  the  beau- 
tiful dresa  Lebrun  sent  home  two  days  before 
the  appointed  oTening.  It  bung  in  the  large, 
old-fashioned  wardrobe  in  the  hall,  and  many 
times  a  day  did  Joanna  go  to  iuipect  it,  with 
a  nd  longing  in  her  eyea. 

'*  Joanna,  I  do  wish  yoo  woaldn't  look 
M,"  uid  Hiaa  Basil,  querulously,  quite  at  a 
loss  for  an  epithet  "  I  should  like  to  see 
jon  take  wtne  satiBfaction  in  the  trouble  your 
aant  has  heen  at  to  please  you."  With  all 
her  insensibility  to  the  ranitles  of  dress, 
Hiss  Ba^  was  not  insensible  to  ihf!  praise 
Usa  Hawkesby  had  bestowed  npon  Joanna's 
training,  and  she  had  a  very  natural  anxiety 
to  maintain  the  good  impression  her  faithful 
care  had  made  upon  the  discriminating  old 
lady. 

*'  'Mela,"  said  Joanna,  with  a  caressing 
touch  of  the  foam-like  frills  and  flounces,  *<  I 
know  in  my  heart  that  I  am  not  ungrateful; 
but  tomelhinff  will  happen,  you'll  see.  I  shall 
never  wear  this  dress."  It  was  now  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  appointed  for  the  charade- 
party. 

"  Nonsense  E "  said  Hiss  Basil ;  "  your  sys- 
tem is  out  of  order,  Joanna ;  I  knew  just  how 
it  would  be  when  you  took  to  running  about 
in  this  July  sun.  All  the  Griswolds  are  down 
with  chills,  and  I  do  suspect  that  is  what  is 
the  matter  with  you.  Let  me  feet  your  nose, 
ehUd." 

"  Oh,  pUoK  don*t,  'Hela,**  said  Joanna, 
whose  nose  always  indigoantiy  resented  this 
titu$  proiandi.  *'  I  did  but  go  three  times 
with  Anita's  notes;  and  Vm  just  as  well  as 
ever  I  was  In  my  life.  But  I  have  a— j>tw- 
taiSmmt.  1  sappose  it's  all  a  panishment 
for  my  derotion  to  the  pomps  and  Tanities, 
'Mela,  that  I  feel  in  my  heart  I  shall  nerer 
wear  this  dress." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  dress, 
child  ? "  s^d  old  Hiss  Hawkesby,  coming 
into  the  hall  just  in  time  to  hear  this  last 
sentence.   "  Doesn't  it  fit  f  " 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  world  the  mat- 
ter with  the  dress,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
Joanna  is  whimsical,"  said  Miss  Basil,  in  a 
deeply-injured  Icne. 

*'  It  is  the  way  of  girls,"  said  Hiss  Hawkes- 
by, imperturbably. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not  whimsical,  nunt,"  said 
Joanna ;  "  and  as  to  the  dress,  it  is  heavenly ; 
but  a  fear  possesses  me  that  I  shall  never 
wear  it.  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  clouding 
np  for  a  storm  ?  The  charade-party  will  hare 
to  be  given  up,*' 

"Pooh!  pooh  I"  said  old  Miss  Hawkes- 
by. "  Hiddleborough  is  too  desperately  dull 
to  submit  to  such  a  misfortune.  Why,  Anita 
i>  gone  to  the  rehearsal,  you  know,  in  spite 
of  tbe  elonds.  The  storm  will  blow  over, 
donbUess— " 

"We  are  needing  rain  sadly,  though," 
li^ied  Hiss  Basil,  parenthetically. 

**  And  if  it  should  run,  other  days  will 
dawn.  Depend  upon  it,  Hiddleborongh  is  not 
going  to  give  up  the  charades.  However, 
yonr  dress  does  not  suit  me  perfectly,  Joan- 
na; it  needs  something  more;  and  if  Hrs. 
Bfttil  will  allow  me  the  carriage,  I  will  drive 
.In  to  Zjcbmn's,  and  buy  some  moss-rose-buds 


I  was  looking  at.  Yonr  dress  needs  just  that 
for  finish." 

If  any  thing  could  revive  Joanna's  droop- 
ing spirits,  it  was  an  announcement  like  this. 

"  I  do  believe  it  will  blow  over,  "Hela," 
said  she,  leaning  out  of  the  window  to  study 
the  angry  sky.  "And  I'll  go  this  moment  to 
ask  tiie  grandmamma  about  tbe  cariiage." 

"  But  you  are  not  to  go  into  town,  re- 
member, Joanna;  Hiss  Hawkesby  will  excuse 
yoo,  I  know.  Tonr  system  is  evidently  dis- 
ordered, and  I  can't  have  yon  run  the  risk  , 
of  bringmg  on  a  billons  attack  by  any  ower- 
exertion.  The  party  to-night  will  be  more 
than  enough  for  you  In  the  present  conditim 
of  your  (lystem — " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  my  system,  Pamela  I  " 
cried  Joanna,  ungratefully.  "  I  won't  go 
into  town,  if  you  say  not;  but  don't  begin 
to  talk  about  a  bilious  attack;  you  know  I 
never  did  have  one." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Hiss  Basil ;  "  de- 
pression of  spirits  is  a  pretty  sure  sign." 

"  But,  indeed,  my  spirits  are  not  de- 
pressed," snid  Joanna,  as  she  ran  down- 
stairs to  seek  Mrs.  Basil.  "  Nobody  (hat 
expects  to  wear  moss-rose-bnde  con  be  de- 
pressed in  spirits." 

Now,  a  rumor  had  reached  Basilwood 
that  morning  that  Mrs.  Stargold  was  alarm- 
ingly ill,  and,  under  the  circnmstanees,  Hrs. 
Biisil  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  drive  over  and 
inquire  about  her  cousin  Elisabeth  ;  and  she 
very  obligingly  consented  to  go  a  little  out 
of  her  way  in  order  to  leave  Hiss  Hawkesby 
at  Lebrun's,  promising  to  send  the  carriage 
back  for  her,  .  .  . 

Joanna  was  not  the  only  person  that 
watched  the  clouds  that  morning,  as  may  be 
readily  inferred,  considering  how  many  wwe 
interested  in  the  charade-party ;  but,  without 
any  special  Interest  in  charades,  Hrs.  Rnflher 
was  anxious  to  persuade  herself  that  the 
clouds  did  not  portend  raiu. 

"  Jane,"  said  she,  after  their  late  break- 
fast, "/  begin  to  believe  that  it  will  not 
rain." 

"  It  looks  very  threatetdng"  said  Hiss 

Ruffner. 

"  Oh,  looks  are  nothing,  you  know ;  and  / 
don't  believe  that  Cousin  Elizabeth  is  so  very 
ill ;  it's  merely  excitement.  Those  everlast- 
ing papers  Ur.  Redmond  brought  for  her  to 
look  over,  they  just  keep  her  in  a  constant 
fret  about  business." 

'*  I  think  so  myself,"  said  Hiss  Ruffner, 
Bourly.  "  It  is  all  nerves  with  Cousin  Eliza- 
beth— but  one  dares  not  say  so." 

"  Dr.  Garnet  says  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Ruff- 
ner, with  satisfaction. 

"  He  should  not  be  enconraged  to  express 
his  opinion  so  freely,"  replied  Hiss  Rnflher, 
quickly,  "The  best  thing  he  could  do  for 
her  would  be  to  forbid  positively  all  wcHry 
about  business.  She  onght  not  even  to  see 
those  papers,  and,  If  I  could  have  niy  way, 
she  shouldn't." 

"  But  you  can't  have  your  way,"  said 
Hrs.  Ruffner,  complacently ;  "  so  what  Is  the 
use  of  fretting?  Too  know  Cousin  Elizabeth 
won't  tay  moch  aboot  Her  way;  but  she  in 
sure  to  have  her  way.  Jsha'n't  worry ;  she'll 
do  very  well,  now  that  she  has  had  ano- 
dynes; and,  as  for  me,  I'm  suffering  for  want 


of  exercise.  It's  a  fine  cloudy  moning  tm  i 
walk,  and  I'll  just  run  in  to  Lebrtm's  ni  «. 
change  tbatbeit-bockle,  since  you  doe'tlikc 
it,  and,  if  it  shoold  rain,  jost  tend  tbe  eu- 
riage  for  me." 

When  Hiss  Hawkesby  arrived  at  Le- 
brun's, Hrs.  Rufber  was  In  the  bsck-nwn 
ei^ying  the  only  refreshment  MiddldKmngh 
afforded  her.  It  was  the  work  of  but  a  fcv 
moments  to  exchange  the  bnckle  wiUi  tkt 
obnoxious  device  of  the  Cupid  and  tok-IibI 
for  another  with  a  pvr  of  clasped  btadi 
ured  thereon ;  but  Hrs.  BnSher  could  ilvqi 
spare  time  to  listcoi  to  those  IntoestiiigitcH 
which  Hiss  Crane  detailed  with  that  Snot 
of  mystery  so  irresistible  to  a  specoktin 
mind,  and  Hisit  Crane,  who  loved  an  appm- 
ative  listener,  could  have  talked  by  (hehov, 
but  that  the  claims  of  business  forbtde; 
and  even  the  claims  of  businesB  she  Iwl 
been  known  to  neglect  for  the  sake  of  giKri; 
— conversation,  she  called  it. 

There  was  no  one,  therefore,  to  wait  npoi 
Hiss  Hawkesby,  except  the  slow  and  awkviri 
lass  of  fifteen  whom  all  Hiddleborongh  agreri 
in  condemning,  and  who  now  looked  inm 
from  box  to  box  for  the  moss-rosc-bodi, 
while  Hiss  Crane,  in  the  back-room,  vis  (til- 
ing to  Mrs.  Kuffher  all  that  she  knew,  aod  i 
good  deal  that  she  did  not  know. 

Old  Miss  Hawkesby,  by  no  mtm  tk 
most  amiable  of  women,  loBt  her  t^perit 
last,  and  spoke  her  mind  pretty  freely  iboit 
incompetent  clerks ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  bff 
tirade.  His.  Basil  entered,  and  created  iw- 
mentary  dirersion. 

Hrs.  BadI  was  In  no  good  humor  ien^ 
as  was  evident  from  the  emphasis  witt  vUck 
she  carried  her  ivory-headed  staff. 

"How  did  you  find  Hrs.  Stargold '"ukri 
Hiss  Hawkesby,  turning  her  back  npta  tlx 
array  of  artificial  flowers,  among  which  sot  i 
rose-bud  could  be  found. 

"  I  did  not  see  Hrs.  Stargold,"  uH  Tb- 
Basil,  indignantly.  '*  I  rarely  ever  see  h» 
I  have  good  reason  to  suppose  thtt  it 
knows  nothing  of  my  attentions;  bntlm 
supported  by  a  consciousness  of  ha^iDgpt'' 
formed  my  duty.  Still,  it  would  hare  b(fli » 
consolation,  in  this,  my  cousin's  last  illct^ 
it  would  have  been  a  great  consolttiia  tt 
have  had  an  interview  with  her." 

"  Ztuf  illneaa  I "  repeated  Hiss  Havkob). 
"Oil,  my  dear  madam,  I  don't  belit«  !B» 
thing  of  the  kind.  Ura.  Stargold  is  n«  P»- 
ing  to  die  yd,  I  hope !  Why,  she  is  »!»» 
year  older  than  I  am." — Then,  tnming. •oil- 
denly  upon  the  bewildered  incompetent  b6 
bind  tbe  connter,  she  said,  fierce!;: 
yon  hare  the  goodness  to  desire  soo*  w 
else  to  attend  upon  me  f  "  Whereupon,  tl» 
girl,  poor  thing,  started  into  a  sort  of  giln« 
ized  haste,  opened  the  ^ass  door  leadt&|;is» 
the  back-room,  whence  issued  these  words: 

■*I>epend  upon  it,  ma'am,  there  i>  truih  » 
this  I  tell  you.  All  these  years  we've  looW 
upon  Miss  Basil — yes,  Sarah,  in  a  mODnt: 
nobody  of  consequence  Una  dondy  moninS' 
but  /  always  had  my  doubts  of  t  wonun  tbit 
could  not  be  persuaded  into  the  fafbion  of  tht 
day,— Shut  the  door,  will  you,  giri?-fw  J' 
she's  kept  herself  so  secladed,  the  «.«»*fr 
will  out,  like  H  thunder-bolt,  someday. 

Mrs.  Basil  looked  at  Hiss  Eartfl*J  ^  | 
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iielplesa  indif^ation,  and  Miaa  Hankesby 
looked  at  hor  with  mt  expression  of  haughty 
defiance ;  but  neitiier  said  a  word. 

"Just  excuse  me,  ma'am,  one  minute," 
said  Hiss  Crone  to  Urs.  Ruffner ;  "  Sarah 
Jiever  it  any  good  behind  the  counter. — 0 
ladies,  good  •  morning ! "  to  Mrs.  Basil  and 
Miss  Hawlceaby,  taming  a  shade  more  yellow 
At  sight  of  Ura.  Basil.  *'  If  Sarah  had  but 
giite  me  a  hint  it  vaa  yon,  I'd  not  have  k^t 
yon  waiting;  but  it's  Urs.  Ruffiter  ia  die  next 
room,  selecting  of  a  belt-buckle,  and  so  7ery 
■dioice  she  iai  What  can  I  do  for  you,  la- 
dies?" 

**  Those  moss-ro8eJ)ads  I  laid  at^de  here  I " 
Bftid  Miss  Hawkesby,  a^^reuiraly. 

**  Sarah,  you  stupid  I "  exclaimed  Miss 
Crane,  sharply,  "  did  I  not  show  yon  where  I 
pot  them — in  this  Tery  drawer? — So  sorry, 
ma'am,  that  youVe  been  kept  waiting.  Here 
ifacy  are,  ma'am ;  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a 
spray,  nnd  remarkably  cheap.  For  a  young 
Jady^B  evening-dress,  I  think  you  said,  ma'am  ? 
If  I  might  suggest,  it  would  require  fur  the  cor- 
sage, tunic,  sleeves,  and  coifiVire,  just  four  of 
these  elegant  sprays,  for  fire  dollars — uncom- 
monly reasonable."  Miss  Crane  was  in  a 
fever  of  impatience  to  return  to  Mrs.  Ru&her. 

Miss  Hawkesby,  however,  had  no  mercy 
upon  her.  Stic  examined  the  roses  critically, 
leaf  by  leaf;  she  asked  for  white  muslin  to 
display  them  on ;  she  surveyed  them  deliber- 
ately at  arm's  length,  scrutinized  them  closely 
agaio,  and  finally  turned  her  bask  on  them, 
saying,  cnielly,  to  Mrs,  Basil : 

I  think  Joanna  wonld  prefer  those  acar. 
let  gerantams  at-Miss  Green's." 

Now  Hiss  Oreen  was  a  rival  milliner, 
lately  come  to  Middleborough,  and  already 
threatening  Lebrun  with  tmtal  eclipse. 

"Oh  dear,  ma'am t"  cried  Hiss  Crane, 
eagerly,  "  so  far  to  go  In  this  coming  storm. 
I  can  show  yon  some  fnschias,  the  perfection 
of  art.   Moss-roses  m  common,  I  agree — " 

But  Miss  Hawkesby  was  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind.  She  stalked  to  Mrs.  Basil's  carriage, 
looking  aa  much  like  a  fierce  buasar  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  woman  in  a  iace  shawl  to  look  ; 
while  Mrs.  Basil  followed  behind,  marking 
every  step  with  her  ivory-headed  staff.  They 
drove  to  Miss  Green's,  where  Miss  Hawkesby, 
without  leaving  the  carriage,  bought,  the 
scarlet  geraniums,  and  then  proclaimed  her* 
self  ready  to  return  to  Basilwood. 

*'It  is  not  to  be  borne  I"  at  last  Mrs. 
Basil  exclaimed,  when  they  had  proceeded 
some  distance  on  their  way.  Was  it  not  in- 
tolerable that  this  wretched  gossip  about 
Hiss  Basil  should  come  to  Miss  Hawkesby's 
ears  just  as  the  old  lady  seemed  disposed  to 
take  an  interest  in  Joanna?  This  thought 
kept  Mrs.  Basil  long  silent.  Then  it  snd- 
denly  occurred  to  her  that  perhaps  the  hints 
they  bad  just  heard  ml^ht  inspire  Miss 
Hawkesby  with  a  laudable  desire  to  rescue 
her  forlorn  little  grandnieoe  from  the  influence 
of  a  woman  wrapped  about  in  mystery.  Apart 
from  all  anxiety  in  regard  to  Arthur,  which, 
indeed,  had  given  place  now  to  a  halt-hope, 
half-fear  that  Anita  wonld  be  bis  choice,  she 
did  really  desire  the  good  of  her  husband's 
granddaughter.  Perplexed  and  distressed, 
she  felt  an  unwonted  craving  for  sympathy 
and  oonnsel.   She  had  been  sorely  tried  that 


morning,  and  her  self-reliance  was  giving 
way  under  repeated  smalt  triaU,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  irresistible  conviction 
that  old  Miss  Hawkesby,  whom  she  had 
thought  to  manage  and  patronize,  far  snr- 
passed  her  in  worldly  wisdom.  But  it  is  no 
rare  Inconsistency  of  human  nature  to  turn 
fur  refuge  in  an  ranergeney  to  some  unwel- 
come conviction  like  this.  Poverty  of  re- 
source has  made  many  a  desperate  wonun 
resign  her  pride;  and  with  tfae  hope  that 
IGsB  Hawkesby  mi^t  relieve  her  perplexity, 
Mrs.  Basil  att<»ed  her  protest,  with  a  latent 
oonsdousnesB  that  It  was,  in  reality,  an  ap- 
peal to  Miss  Hawkesby's  superior  tact  and 
judgment,  *'  It  is  not  to  be  borne  I "  said 
she,  vehemently, 

"  I  waited  for  you  to  speak,  madam,"  said 
Miss  Hawkesby,  with  a  formal  bow,  expres- 
sive of  her  relief  at  being  freed  from  the  re- 
straint of  silence.  "  It  concerns  you  so 
much  more  nearly  than  it  does  mysell'.  But 
I  quite  agree  with  you  —  it  is  not  to  be 
borne." 

"I  allude  to  this  gossip,"  said  Mrs.  Basil, 
whose  usual  cold  composure  was  rapidly 
forsaking  her.  "  Could  any  thing  be  more 
mortifying  to  a  woman  in  my  position? 
Miss  Basil's  connection  with  me ;  and  Mrs. 
RuRber,  the  widow  of  Charles  Samuel  Ruff- 
ner, stooping—" 

"Why,  my  good  madam,"  said  Miss 
Hawkesby,  "  we  must  take  the  world  as  we 
find  it ;  and  gossip  is  Mrs.  Bufiber'a  propen- 
sity ;  what  else  can  yon  expect  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  own,"  said  Mrs,  Ba^l,  with  a  sort  of 
peevish  triumph  that  contradicted  her  words, 
"  I  did  expect  that  a  decent  respect  for  our 
cousin,  Mrs,  Stargold,  would  hare  kept  her 
at  home  in  the  present  alarming  condition  of 
Mrs,  SUrgold's  health." 

"Now,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  that," 
said  old  Miss  Hawkesby,  quickly.  "Beg- 
ging your  pardon,  madam,  Elisabeth  Star- 
gold  is  no  more  going  to  die  than  I  am. 
There  is  but  a  year  between  us,  and  she  has 
a  constitution  of  iron.  I  know,  for  I  went 
to  school  with  her.  She's  had  a  shock,  and 
the  RuSfaers  are  doing  all  they  can  to  Tester 
that  shock  into  somt-tliiiig  serious.  She's 
had  a  shock,  and  she's  taken  it  morbidly; 
but  she'll  get  over  it.  That  doesn't  trouble 
me.  I'm  much  more  deeply  concerned  about 
this  talk  in  regard  to  our  excellent  Miss  Ba- 
sil. It  is  not  altogether  new  to  me ;  and  I'm 
afraid  there  is  some  foundation  for  all  this 
gossip." 

"Pamela  shall  deceive  me  no  longer  I" 
cried  Mrs.  Basil,  shrilly,  bepnning  to  lose 
control  of  herself  aa  the  suspicion  dawned 
upon  her  that  old  Hiss  Hawkesby  was  about 
to  espouse  Pamela's  cause.  "I  have  been 
harassed  too  much  already  by  hints  of  this 
nature,  I  shall  see  her  when  I  arrive  at 
home,  and  dkhjUid  an  explanation  I " 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  madam,"  said 
Hiss  Hawkesby,  with  judiiUal  cabn.  *'PTe 
no  doubt  Miss  Basil  can  explain  satisfacto- 
rily. I  came  here  with  a  pr^udlce  against 
that  excellent  woman.  I'm  rhther  apt  to 
take  up  presjudicea,  but  I  can  lay  them  down 
agiUn,  thank  Heaven  !  And  Miss  Basil  has 
disarmed, me  completely.  I've  acquired  a 
great  respect  for  her ;  and  I  am  much  pleased 


with  Joanna,  highly  pleased  with  her,  though 
I  bad  not  expected  to  be.  Miss  Basil  has 
evidently  spared  no  pains  with  the  child,  and 
she  deserves  great  credit  for  that" 

"  My  husband's  granddaughter — "  sud 
Mrs.  Basil,  tremulously  —  and  there  she 
stopped.  Her  thoughts  were  in  painful  con- 
fusion, and  she  knew  not  what  she  would 
say. 

"  Ob,  we'll  sift  this  gossip  to  the  bottom," 
said  Hiss  Halrkeshy,  with  decision.  "  I  be- 
lieve nothing  against  IKss  Basil  until  I  hear 
her  story  ;  and  I  know  that  she  has  too  much 
good  sense  to  persist  in  a  mystery,  in  the 
&oe  of  all  this  talk." 

"  Pamela  is  very  secret,"  sighed  Mrs.  Ba- 
sil. "I've  never  yet  dared  to  approach  her 
on  the  subject,  much  as  it  has  harassed  me.*' 

"Oh,  indeed?  But  I  shall  dare,"  said 
old  Miss  Hawkesby. 


CHAPTER  XXYIU. 


BEYOND  HOFK. 


The  first  gusty  drops  of  the  impending 
storm  were  beginning  to  fall  when  the  two 
ladies  alighted  at  Basilwood,  bent  upon  an 
instant  interview  with  Miss  Basil.  But  only 
Joanna  was  at  home,  watching  the  clouds 
with  despair  in  her  heart.  Anita  had  not 
yet  returned  from  the  rehearsal,  and  Miss 
Basil  had  gone  to  the  Griswolds  with  medi- 
cines. Mrs.  Basil  and  Miss  Hawkesby,  there- 
fore, retired,  each  to  her  own  room,  to  pon- 
der in  private  the  best  method  of  approach- 
ing the  reticent  Miss  Basil  on  the  subject 
of  those  mysterious  hints  they  had  tliat 
morning  overheard ;  and  poor  little  Joanna 
was  again  alone,  speculating  despondingly 
upon  the  prospect  of  a  disappointment,  and 
wondering  uneasily  why  Anita  staid  away 
so  long.  The  sight  of  the  scarlet  geraniums 
served  but  to  aggravate  her  despair,  for  al- 
ready the  rain  was  dropping,  slowly  and  fit- 
fully, indeed,  but  with  the  unmistakable  prom- 
ise of  ultimately  "  pouring  in  torrents." 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  Anita  returned ; 
very  pnle  and  tired  she  looked,  as  Joanna 
saw  at  once. 

"0  Anita  I"  she  cried,  "  you  have  worn 
yourself  out !  I  thongbt  you  were  never 
coming  back.  .  Is  it  going  to  rain  very,  very 
hard  ?  " 

"  My  poor  little  Joanna,"  said  Anita,  tak- 
ing her  sister's  face  between  her  hands, 
"would  it  be  so  great  a  disappointment  to 
miss  this  tiresome  charade-party  ?  " 

"  It  is  tiresome  to  you,  Anita,  becanse  you 
have  worked  so  over  it.  How  hot  your 
hands  are  !  Lie  down  and  rest,  or  you  will  not 
be  able  to  go.  And  I  have  scarlet  geraniums, 
Anita ;  isn't  Aunt  Hawkesby  kind  to  me  ?  " 
And  Joanna  held  up  the  t>ox  contidning  the 
flowers,  for  Anita's  inspection. 

Anita  looked  at  them,  smiling  absently ; 
then,  turning  away  abruptly,  she  began  to 
move  testlessly  about  the  room. 

"Are  yon  displeased,  Anita?  Is  any 
thing  the  matter  ?  Has  any  one  vexed  yon  ?  " 
asked  Joanna,  anxiously. 

"I'm  rehearsing  my  part,  child,"  said 
Amta,  with  a  mock-tragedy  | 
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"  But  yoa  will  be  worn  out ;  you  never 
ivill  be  &ble  to  go,  if  you  do  not  restf  And 
I  ciin't  go  without  you,"  Bald  Joanna,  plead- 
ingly. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Joanna,"  said 
Anita,  gently,  "  but  the  charades  cannot  take 
place  to-night.  Tou  see  there  is  going  (o  be 
a  storm.  Never  mind,  Joanna,  you  shall 
have  plenty  of  opportunitiea  in  the  future." 

"I  knew  it  would  be  so,"  said  Joanna, 
resignedly,  after  a  short  silence  of  blank 
disappointment.  "  And  my  dress  was  so 
pretty,  and  the  scarlet  geraniums  and  all, 
aod  yon  woald  hare  made  me  look  so  nice." 
AniU  tamed  her  face  aw^.  "Bat,  never 
mind,'*  continued  Joanna,  cheerfully ;  "  yon 
will  yet  dress  ma  up  la  my  pretty  dress — will 
you  not,  Anita?"  Bat,  to  her  oonstems- 
tion,  her  sister  answered  by  a  sob.  "  0  Ani- 
ta! what  has  happened,  wbat  is  going  to 
happen  !  "  cried  Joanna,  in  terror,  running 
up  to  ber. 

"Child,"  said  Amta,  falterlngly,  "if  I 
were  to  go  away  and  never  see  you  more — " 

*'  Tou  must  not'  go,  you  shall  not  go  I " 
cried  Joanna,  clinging  to  her  sister  in  ten-or. 
"Anita  t  Anita!  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Is  it  Mr.  Redmond  ?  I  will  tell  Pamela— I 
win  tell  my  aunt ! " 

"  No,  Joanna ;  for  you  will  not  betray 
me,"  said  Anita,  quietly.  "  It  is  easy  enough 
to  go  to  Aunt  Hawkesby's  room  and  tell  her 
Uiat  I  am  going  away  forever  this  night.  She 
will  tie  ber  head  up  in  her  silk  handkerchief 
And  upbraid  me,  but  she  can't  prevent  my 
going ;  and,  when  I  am  gone,  rou  will  win 
great  favor  in  her  sight  by  having  betrayed 
the  unworthy  trust  of  your  nndntiful  sister; 
but,  whether  yon  betray  me,  or  whether  you 
do  not  betray  me,  you  will  see  me  no  more 
after  this  ntght,  mj  little  sister.  Our  annt, 
Hiss  Hawkesby,  will  immediately  exact  s 
promise  of  you,  and  duty,  honor,  gratitnde, 
all  win  bind  yon  to  keep  it  religiously — nev- 
er,  never  to  see  me  again." 

Poor  Joanna,  trembUng  violently,  and 
with  tears  streaming  down  her  face,  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  at  her  sister's  feet. 

"I  cannot  betray  you!  Xo,no!  Nomat- 
ter  what  it  might  cost  me,  I  cannot  betray 
you.  But  I  can  plead  with  you.  Anita,  I 
would  risk  my  life  for  you!  I  would  give 
my  life  for  you  !   Mr,  Redmond  is  wrong — " 

"  Husb,  Joanna ;  he  loves  me,"  said  Anita, 
in  a  low  voice. 

*'  He  cannot  love  you  aa  I  love  you ! " 
eried  Joanna,  passionately. 

"  Tou  know  nothing  about  it,  child,"  said 
Anita  ;  but  she  smiled. 

"  I  know  my  own  heart,"  cried  Joanna, 
"  and  I  would  give  my  life  for  you,  Anita. 
Don't  go  away  this  night.  Aunt  Hawkesby, 
she  is  old — she  has  had  you  from  a  little 
child,  Anita — /  oonldn't  leave  Pamela  this 
way.  And  we  havo  just  fonnd  each  other ; 
most  we  lose  each  oUier  so  soon — so  soon* 
Anita,  be  pitiful ;  there  are  bat  as  two." 

**  It  is  too  late,  Joanna,  it  is  too  late,"  said 
Aidta,  turning  her  fhee  away. 

"  No,  it  is  not  too  late,  even  at  the  last 
moment,"  sud  Joanna. 

"  I  cannot  let  him  come  for  me  and  then 
refuse  to  go  with  him,**  said  Anita.  "  I  can- 
not do  that.  Have  yon  no  thought  for  him?" 


"  Anita,"  said  Joanna,  coloring  deeply, 
and  avoiding  her  sister's  eyes,  "  if  you  love 
each  other,  time  will  make  it  all  right;  you 
are  neither  of  you  old,  and  Aunt  Hawkesby 
is.  And  people  ought  not  to  be  married  this 
way ;  they  ought  to  be  married  properly  at 
home." 

"  Time  and  youth  against  Aunt  Hawkes- 
by I "  said  Anita,  bitterly.   "  It  is  too  late !" 

"  Anita,  you  say  that  if  you  go  away  I 
shall  see  yon  no  more — how  can  I  bear  that  ? 
Write  and  tell  him  not  to  come — at  least  not 
now.  Write,  and  I  will  carry  the  note."  Jo- 
anna had  risen.  "  Write,  write,  Anita,  and 
you  will  never  be  sorry  for  it.  It  is  best  to 
do  right." 

"  Hy  dear,  good  Joanna,"  said  Anita, 
slowly,  "  give  me  the  paper ;  I  will  write.  I 
said  I  would  never  saertflce  myself  for  yon — 
did  I  not  ?  Tet  see  what  1  am  doing  I  Well 
may  Basil  Redmond  say  that  you  are  his 
rival." 

"  You  are  doing  right,"  Sidd  Joanna, 
"  and  all  will  be  well.  Tou  shall  be  happy, 
too,  Anita ;  Aunt  Hawkesby  has  a  heart,  and 
I  will  prove  it  to  you." 

"  But  it  rains,"  said  Anita,  anxiously,  see- 
ing that  Joanna  began  to  array  herself  in 
water-proof  and  over-shoes.  "Why  not  send 
old  Thurston  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  I  myself  will  take  it ;  did  I  not 
say  that  I  would  risk  ray  life  for  you  ?  Old 
Thurston  would  sell  his  soul  for  gold,  but  he 
couldn't  be  hired  to  risk  Us'jints'ln  this 
weather." 

*'  But  it  is  over  the  bridge  and  into  the 
town  that  yon  must  go,"  said  Anita,  "  to  Au- 
relia  Carathera.  She  will  be  the  surest  to  see 
bim — she  was  to  have  oome  over  with  him." 

*'  Very  well,  I  can  take  it,"  said  Joanna, 
eagerly,  as  she  pinned  the  note  inside  the 
pocket  of  her  water-proof.  If  only  she  conld 
get  away  safely  with  it  I  Pamela  had  laid 
an  injunotion  upon  her  not  to  go  out — but 
that  was  in  consideration  of  the  eharade- 
party — and,  while  BO  much  was  at  stake,  a 
triflingdiaobedienoeconldnotmatter.  "Now, 
Anita,  won't  you  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  f  I 
will  not  be  gone  very  long," 

So  Anita  promised,  and  Joanna  set  forth 
upon  her  errand. 

It  was  not  raining  very  hard  when  she  left 
Basilwood,  but  by  the  time  she  had  arrived 
at  the  bridge  the  storm  had  burst  in  alt  its 
fury.  The  narrow  river,  subject  to  sudden 
and  violent  freshets,  was  seething  and  whirl- 
ing madly  In  its  course ;  but  Joanna  did  not 
dream  of  danger,  though  the  bridge  rocked 
with  every  blast ;  her  only  anxiety  was  to 
perform  her  errand.  The  bridge  being  cov- 
ered, she  did  not  feel  the  full  severity  of  the 
storm  while  under  its  shelter,  where  all  was 
dark,  save  when  a  flash  of  lightning  illumined 
the  obscurity.  Abont  midway  she  ran  against 
two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  crosnngln 
the  oppodte  direction.  They,  like  herself, 
were  enveloped  in  water-proof,  and  evidently 
in  as  great  haste  as  she.  The  collision  cansed 
an  appreciable  delay  of  an  instant,  and  in 
that  instant  a  fearful  creaking  and  swaying 
of  the  timbers  warned  the  three  to  hasten 
for  their  Uves. 

"  Merciful  Heaven  1 "  shrieked  the  woman, 
"  we  are  lost  I" 


The  man,  seizing  his  companion  bi  the 
arm,  shouted  the  single  word  "  Run  I " 

And  Joanna  obeyed,  as  though  upheld  bj 
Buperhamnn  strength,  half  ^ddy  wiib  iIk 
peril  of  the  situation,  and  almost  oTcrpo*. 
ered  by  the  tremendous  rush  of  recoUectioos 
that  crowded  to  her  mind.  She  gave  heiaetf 
up  for  lost,  and  strove  to  frame  a  pnjer. 
Bat  Heaven  willed  it  otherwise,  and  Jouni'i 
feet  touched  the  land  in  safety.  Then,  with 
a  thankful  heart,  she  looked  back,  tod  nv, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  the  man  and  the  vco- 
an  whom  she  had  met  in  cros^og  staadiBg 
safe.  She  knew  not  who  they  were,  hot  i 
common  peril  had  made  them  seem  hKxpni- 
sibly  near  to  her;  and  tbey,  probity, lad 
the  same  feeling  toward  her,  fhr  Uie  nun  wu 
waving  his  hat  to  ber.  And  the  era^oU 
bridge  still  kept  its  place  I  DonbHoi  it 
would  stand  forever,  Jooniu  thm^t;  udh 
a  little  while  she  would  have  seen  Ifiit  Gi- 
ruthers,  delivered  her  note,  and  be  on  hn 
way  back  again  to  Anita ;  and  so,  htsteniiig 
on,  she  presently  arrived  at  her  destiu- 
tiool 

The  house  in  which  Mrs.  Panl  Canitlwn 
then  lived  was  built  in  the  early  diji  of 
Middleborongb.  Everybody  knows  ihe  di- 
minutive, two-story  frame  building,  BtmdiDj 
on  a  corner  fronting  the  west;  itswitliart 
a  dingy  white,  its  Venetian  blinds  a  dii^ 
green:  Two  uncommonly  tall  crape-niTnlt) 
guard  the  gate,  like  a  pair  of  plumed  grm 
diers ;  two  huge  Cape  jasmine-busbet, 
rotund  growth  of  many  years,  obscure  tbt 
narrow  windows  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
tracted  porch,  to  which  a  brick^  wtlkkidi 
the  way,  A  brown  and  yellow  door,  bEMNi 
by  the  sunsets  of  many  a  anromer,  invito  i«t 
by  a  deeply-indented  brass  knockn,  tom^ 
your  coming  known. 

Joanna's  impatient  snmmons  was  aniwiNj 
by  Hrs.  Fan!  Carathera  in  person. 

"Why,  bless  met"  cried  the  oM  Ur, 
staring,  "  I  snrely  thooght  it  «»■  the  dow 
I've  been  threatened  again  with  that  nr^ 
and  I  sent  for  Dr.  Garnet,  above  three  bw 
ago.  I  surely  thought,  when  you  }cux\f^. 
that  it  was  be.  Well,  oome  in,  child;  Ibcv 
you,  but  I  can't  recall  your  name." 

Joanna,  in  high  excitement  with  betnlk, 
her  temporary  fright,  and  her  eageraB*  ^ 
perform  her  errand  and  return,  dntfid  far 
name  in  the  old  lady's  ear. 

"  There  1"  cried  Mrs.  Caruthers,  crtiih. 
and  recoiling  a  step.  "  I'm  not  so  deaf " 
all  that.  Oome  in.  What  on  earth  hrw^ 
you  out  in  this  storm  f  Til  engage  Kin  Bi- 
sil  doesn't  know  it." 

Joanna,  ignoring  this  lest  remark,  ts- 
deavored  to  make  Mrs.  Caruthers  nsderstiivi 
that  sho  wished  to  see  Kiss  Aurelis. 

"  You  must  take  off  this  cloak,"  said  ^( 
old  lady,  for  answer ;  "  I  can't  have  it  dttp- 
ping  on  my  carpet,  you  see." 

Joanna,  in  a  fever  of  impoticnee,  ahpf*^ 
off  ber  cloak,  repeating  her  demand  H  W 
Hiss  Aarelia. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Hrs.  Patd  OuvUien. 
pushing  her  into  the  little  parlor,  and  tba 
into  a  Httle  cbalr.  "  Wbat  on  earth  do  yM 
want  with  Anrelia  ?  ** 

"I've  a  message  for  berl"  shoaled  io 
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"  Bless  me !  I'm  not  bo  rery  deaf,  sure- 
ly. I  wonder  you  do  not  remember,"  said 
the  old  lady,  with  indignuit  reproach.  "  A 
note  or  a  message  from  Hiss  Anita,  I  sup- 
poae?" 

"Oh,  plearc,  can  I  see  ber?"  entreated 
Joanna. 

"What?  SeeAuKlIa?  Why,  didn't  I 
tell  yon  that  she  is  gone?  She  went  half  an 
hour  ago,  across  the  bil^e  to  Upper  Uiddle- 
borongh.  I  ahoutdn't  wonder  if  you  met  her. 
She  waa  with  Jlr.  Redmond.*' 

Joanna  etarted  up  with  a  cry  of  dismay. 
Surdy,  she  bad  met  them  on  the  bridge ;  why 
had  alie  not  thought  of  it  ?  If  she  oould  only 
get  back  to  Anita  in  Ume  I 

*'  Yon  are  not  going  back  to-night,  sute- 
ly  t "  said  Mrs.  Garutbcrs. 

"  Oh,  I  must!  I  must]"  she  cried,  ruab- 
ing  out  into  the  little  entry,  wbere,  to  ber  in- 
expressible indignation,  Dr.  Garnet  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  just  as  he  was  coming 
in. 

*'Hey.dey!"  he  cried,  in  his  blulf  way. 
*'  How  the  mischief  did  you  get  hertl  By 
boat  ? 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I  did  not  come 
that  way,"  said  matter-of-fact  Miss  Joanna, 
iadignantlj.  "  Let  me  go  1  I  am  going 
home.  I  teil  you  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose." 

"  Home  to  Baailwood  *  "  said  Dr.  Garnet, 
loudly,  and  little  knowing  the  misery  he  was 
about  to  Inflict.  "  Why,  yam  emU  gel  Atre. 
The  bri^  is  gone ;  utterly  and  Irremediably 
gone ;  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes." 

Joanna  stared  at  him  wildly,  and  then, 
realizing  that  she  was  cut  off  from  home, 
staggered  back  against  the  wall,  white  as  a 
sheet. 

"  Qood  Heavens  E  "  exclumed  Dr.  Garnet. 
"  Too  are  not  going  to  faint  ?  Why,  there 
was  nobody  hart,  you  senBitiro-pIaat  I  See 
what  it  is,  now,  to  be  a  woman,  and  have 

nervea." 

"  I'm  not  a  womau,  and  Fve  got  no 
nerres  I "  cried  Joanna,  with  rampant  an- 
tagonism. "But  I'm  a  miserable,  unfortu- 
nate girl ! — 0  Pamela  1  Pamela  I  why  did  I 
disobey  you  ?  Had  I  staid  at  home,  as  you 
bade  me,  all  might  yet  be  welL — It  will  break 
my  heart,  Anita  I " 

"  I  can't  make  out  one  word  she  says  I " 
cried  old  Hra,  Paul  Gamthera,  indignantly. 
"  What  is  it  all  about?" 

"  I'm  blessed  if  I  know,"  said  the  doctor, 
helplessly. 

**  You  do  know  1 "  cried  Joanna,  passion- 
ately.  "  The  bridge  is  gone,  and  all  my  hopes 

.Dr.  Garnet  laughed. 

Mrs.  Caruthers  uttered  a  little  scream. 
The  bridge  gone  f   I  trust  Aurella  was 
not  on  it,"  said  she,  with  a  Toice  and  look 
of  terror. 

"  So,  no ;  she  is  safe  enough,  on  the  other 
tidgj"  said  Joanna,  bitterly. 

**  The  Lord  be  prused  1 "  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Caruthers.  "And  Middleborongh  bridge  is 
gone?" 

"It  is  gone  I"  wailed  Joanna.  "And  I 
am  OMUght  here,  just  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap. 
And  nobody  feels  for  me,"  she  added,  bitter- 
ly, as  Dr.  Garnet  laughed  again. 


"  Poor  thing!  I'm  ufraid  she's  very 
young,"  said  old  Mrs.  Paul  Caruthers,  shak- 
ing her  head  compassionately.  "  Do,  doctor, 
give  her  a  little  valerian." 

"  Valerian  1 "  crid  Joanna,  with  an  hyster. 
ical  laugh.  "  Valerian  I  All  the  old  women 
in  the  worid  beliere  in  voimon.  Will  it  take 
me  bade  to  BaaUweed/  " 

"  Hercy  upon  us  I"  cried  Mrs.  Caruthers, 
lifting  a  pair  of  trembling  hands;  "  the  girl*« 
intellects  are  scattering,  sorely.  And  it  is 
enough  to  unsettle  one,  I  say.  Middleborough 
bridge  is  gone?  Well,  I  wonder  I  It  has 
stood  for  twenty  years  or  more.  I  always 
said  it  would  last  my  time,  and  I  snppMe  I 
shall  go  next" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  madam  I "  said  Dr.  Gar- 
net, with  loud  assurance.  *'  We'll  build  up 
the  bridge,  and  you  too." 

"  And  get  me  back  to  Basilwood  this 
night?"  cried  Joanna,  eagerly,  encouraged 
by  his  confident  tone. 

"  Excuse  me  there,  !f  you  please,"  said 
Dr.  Garnet  "  I  don't  undertake  to  perform 
impossibilities ;  and  you  ean't  get  back." 

"  Not  by  boat  t  " 

"  Certainly  not." 

'*  Am  I  to  stay  here  forever/ "  cried  she 
then,  with  shrill  emphasis,  and  wringing  her 

hands. 

"The  Lord  fort>idl»  said  old  Mrs.  Cam. 
then,  deroutly. 

*'  Now  see  here,"  said  Dr.  Garnet,  "  yon 
just  make  yourself  easy.  You  are  safe  here, 
and  all  In  good  time  yooMI  get  back  to  Basil- 
wood." 

"  All  in  good  time  I  Oh,  yon  know  noth- 
ing  about  it  I "  eried  Joanna,  with  a  passion- 
ate burst  of  tears.  "  I  shall  nerer  see  my 
sister  again." 

"  I  think  you  would  better  look  at  ber 
tongue,  doctor — and  feel  her  pulse,"  said 
Mrs.  Garnthers.  ^  I'm  not  bo  sure  but  that 
a  good  dose  of  valerian — this  breaking  down 
of  Middleborough  bridge  is  a  terrible  shock 
—the  iustabillty  of  mundane  affUrs,  to  be 
sure  I " 

"  My  bead  does  ache,"  said  poor  Joanna, 
helplessly,  to  the  doctor.  "  Am  I  going  to  be 
ill  ?    Pamela  snid  so  this  morning." 

"  ni  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it !  "  said  the  doc- 
tor, encouragingly.  "  Only  a  little  nervous 
excitement.  I'll  give  you  a  doae  of  chloral ; 
that  will  quiet  yon.  Then  do  you  lie  down 
and  take  it  easy —not  my  physic,  but  this 
mouse-trap  business,  hal  ha  !  We'll  get  you 
back  to  Basilwood  all  in  good  time— all  In 
good  time." 

**  It  is  too  late,'*  s^hed  Joanna,  as  she 
swallowed  the  doctor's  dose.  "When  /get 
back  to  Basilwood  all  will  be  over. — 0  Ani- 
ta] AniUl  Anita  1  Erery  thhig  will  bo 
changed." 

"  Yon  may  lie  down  in  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Caruthers,  caning  a  door  into  the  adjoining 
room,  with  an  air  of  heaping  coals  of  fire 
npon  ber  enemy's  head.  "  It  is  Aurelia'a 
own  room,  and  not  a  bad  place  to  be  caught 
in,  Fm  sure,"  she  added,  with  resentful  ref- 
erence to  Joanna's  unfortunate  speech  about 
the  moose-trap,  which  the  old  lady  misunder- 
stood. Ever  afterward  she  asserted  that  Jo- 
anna had  spoken  it  in  contempt  of  the  ^gy 
littU  honse. 


AI^  AXTIST'S  ADVENTURE. 

THEKE  are  In  Europe,  in  all  the  most 
oharming  spots,  such  as  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Baden-Badeu,  on  the  Lake  of  Como, 
near  Florence,  and  in  Rome,  certain  unoc- 
cupied bouses,  belonging  generally  to  roy- 
alty, or  to  the  nureigning  acious  of  royal 
funilies.  These  houses,  fitted  up  with  works 
of  art,  beautifully  furnished,  and  with  an 
equipage  of  servants,  stand  always  ready  for 
their  host  and  hostess,  and  are  in  their  ab- 
sence freely  shown  to  guests,  who  pay  a  tri- 
fling gratuity  to  the  steward  for  the  privilege. 

Such  a  house,  rich  in  Canova'a  master- 
piecea,  stands,  always  empty,  ulways  open,  on 
the  Lake  of  Oomo.  It  is  the  Villa  Garlotta, 
known  to  all  travelers.  Not  bo  well  known, 
and  on  a  different  part  of  the  lake,  stands 
another  villa,  which  we  will  call  Villa  Lucca. 

I  had  gone  there  to  see  a  disputed  Cor- 
reggio  of  which  I  had  heard  at  Parma.  I 
found  the  house  tiie  perfection  of  solitude, 
luxury,  refinement,  and  beauty,  and  full  of 
statues,  pictores,  storied  tapestry,  goblets  of 
Benvenuto,  old  china,  and  Inie-Airae  enough 
to  break  the  heart  of  a  ooUeotor. 

It  waa  full  of  every  thing  but  human 
beings,  and  ready  for  tiiem ;  a  young  bus- 
band  oould  hare  brought  the  most  exlgeant 
bride  there  any  moment,  and  a  banquet  would 
have  risen  ftom  the  ground  for  than.  Several 
servants  in  livery,  with  nothing  to  do,  stood 
around  or  moved  away  wIUi  the  rapidity  and 
silence  of  lisards.  I  thought  of  calling  it 
the  "Palace  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,"  in  my 
note-book,  but  on  writing  that  down  it  looked 
as  if  the  thing  had  been  said  before,  and  I 
rubbed  it  out  aa  unworthy. 

The  grounds,  reaching  to  tbe  lake,  were 
enchanting,  filled  with  every  fragrant  flow- 
er, every  resplendent,  blossoming  tree;  long 
"  pleached  alleys  "  like  that  down  which 

"Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  ran," 
offered  their  shade  and  beauty  to  my  already 
intoxicated  senses.   Some  person  of  the  most 
reSned,  subtilely  reflned,  taste  bad  planned 
this  paradise,  had  built  and  finished  it. 

"  A  poet  on  a  throne  bad  realized  his  dreams," 
as  Disraeli  beautifully  said  of  Louis  of  Bava- 
ria. What  a  pity  that  he  was  so  unworthy  the 
saying  I  Then  what  blight  had  come  across 
it,  what  ennui,  what  disappointment,  had  driv- 
en the  owner  away  ?  It  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  only  privilege  I  would  ask  of  Fate,  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  there,  to  live  always  with  snob 
a  snrrounding ;  to  look  on  that  lake  moni< 
ing  light,  by  starlight,  and  by  moonlight;  to 
breathe  even  the  air  loaded  with  tbe  sweet 
scent  of  the  (Ma  fragroKty  most  delicate  of 
perfumes. 

I  had  permission  from  a  great  personage 
connected  with  tbe  owner  of  the  villa  to  copy 
tbe  Corr^^o,  and  the  old  steward  told  me 
that  there  were  certain  apartments  In  a  pa- 
vilion  In  the  gardens  which  he  had  the  right 
to  let.  I  could  take  them  for  a  month.  The 
princess  who  owned  the  villa  had  not  been 
near  it  for  several  years  ;  be  did  not  know  if 
she  would  ever  come  again,  but  his  orders 
were  imperative — ^he  was  to  keep  the  honse 
always  ready  for  her. 
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So  I  took  up  mj  com  fort  Able  quarterB 
in  the  puTilion,  and  began  mj  vapy  of  the 
Gorreggio.  The  room  in  which  it  hung 
looked  out  on  a  eecluded  part  of  the  garden, 
far  away  from  the  noble  front  entrance. 
The  people  wfao  came  to  Bee  the  villa  often 
passed  through  the  grand  state  apartments, 
nor  noticed  the  modest  wing  where  I  was  at 
work.  This  pleased  me ;  it  helped  the  illu- 
sioD  which  I  was  carefully  creating  in  my 
own  mtnd  that  I  owned  the  villa  and  should 
continue  to  work  and  lire  there,  forgotten 
by  the  world,  unintruded  upon  by  the  real 
owners,  perhapa  for  the  whole  summer. 

This  charm  was  rudely  broken  in  upon 
by  a  most  silrery  voice,  one  morning — a 
woman's  voice.  I  heard  her  parleying  with 
the  old  steward. 

"  I  want  to  see  the  Correggto !  My  friend 
the  princeu  saya  I  un  to  see  the  Correg- 
f^o  I  "  said  the  voice. 

"Tes,  exoellenn,"  said  the  old  Italian, 
"but  there  la  a  yonng  maa  painting  In  that 
room.  Let  me  ask  him  to  retire  first,  and 
then  your  ladyship  shall  enter." 

I  was  about  to  jump  oat  of  the  window, 
when  I  heard  the  voice  again. 

"No  I  I  want  to  see  the  artist.  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  princess  in  my  hand.  Qo  in 
and  give  this  card  to  him,  his  name  is — his 
name  is— Thornton,"  a^d  the  T(rioe,  hesitat- 
ingly. 

"  Yes,"  said  amasouiine  voice  responding, 
which  I  had  not  heard  before,  a  voice  scarce* 
]y  less  sweet  than  that  of  the  woman. 

I  recognized  English  voices,  English  ac- 
cent, English  speech,  and  the  old  steward  put 
Into  my  hands  the  cards  of 

Ladt  Diaha.  Ebtcockt. 
Mr.  ALniKO  Codrthat. 

I  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  this  un< 
expected  attention  from  such  a  Iofty-sound> 
ing  lady,  but  I  had  little  time  to  think  of 
myself  before  Lady  Diana,  evidently  a  person 
not  apt  to  be  refused,  had  followed  her  card. 

A  tall,  superb  flgnre  tn  a  white  dress,  and 
wearing  a  sort  of  Rubens  hat  with  a  long 
feather,  swept  into  the  room. 

I  had  only  time  to  observe  that  I  stood, 
before  a  beauty,  an  English  beanty,  a  young 
and  fresh  woman,  not  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age— perhaps  not  so  old — and  that 
with  her  was  a  tall,  dark  young  man  in  Uie 
irreproachable  morning  toilet  of  a  London 
man,  when  she  addressed  me  with  a  sweet 
English  accent : 

"Excuse  me,  Hr.  Thornton,'*  she  said, 
"  for  intruding  on  your  working-honrs,  but 
I  have  a  pocket  full  of  letters  to  you.  In 
the  first  place,  here  is  one  from  Holman  Hunt, 
another  from  Rusklo,  another  from  Hillais. 
They  all  tell  me  you  have  the  secrets  of  the 
water-color  brash,  and  that  you  will  perhaps 
give  mo  a  few  lessons.  Then  here  is  one 
from  your  uncle,  the  ex-minister  to  Lon- 
don, one  of  my  Intimate  friend?,  I  assure  you. 
Then  hero  is  another  to  you  from  your  un- 
known hostess,  the  princess,  who  gives  me 
leave  to  take  up  my  residence  here,  and  to 
pnbt  ae  many  views  of  the  lake  as  I  please. 
Now  let  me  introduce  my  friend  Hr.  Alfred 
Onurtnay,  who  will  in' his  turn  introduce 
me,  and  assure  yon  that  I  am  Diana  Est- 


court,  a  woman  of  many  caprices,  and  not  apt 
to  be  foiled  in  any  thing  she  undertakes." 

I  felt  as  a  sort  of  male  Danae  may  have 
felt  when  Jupiter  descended  in  an  unexpected 
shower  of  gold.  I  had  lived  many  years  in 
London  ;  I  knew  all  these  people ;  I  hud  an 
uncle  who  was  an  ex-minister;  I  had  influ- 
ence enough,  here  and  there,  to  reach  my 
princeas,  and  obtain  permission  to  copy  her 
Correggto;  but  I  was  withal  a  very  modest 
personage,  nor  had  I  catalogued  my  own 
greatness  or  merits  quite  so  rapidly  as  had 
Lady  Diana  Estcourt.  Therefore  I  was  con- 
siderably abashed  ;  I  was  a  modern  Endym- 
ion  in  a  paiuter's  jacket,  and  a  wondronsly 
beautiful  and  unexpected  Diana  had  descend- 
ed from  her  radiant  si^ere  to  overwhelm  me 
with  her  light. 

I  dare  say  I  was  very  awkward  and  very 
much  embarraiued,  but  I  knew  enongh  to  say 
yes,  and  to  eatress  my  willingness  to  place 
my  poor  talents  at  the.  disposition  of  Lady 
Diana.  She  told  me  tliat  she  was  staying 
with  her  mother  at  Caddennabla,  and  should, 
the  next  day,  be  glad  to  come  and  begin  the 
water-color  lessons.  Di  fkct,  so  chatty,  agree- 
able, even  confidential,  became  Lady  Diana 
Estcoart,  that  I  felt  on  good  terms  at  once, 
and  accompanied  her  and  Hr.  Courtney  to 
the  shore  of  the  take,  where  she  and  he 
seated  themselves  in  a  little  row-boat,  where, 
with  one  oarsman  between  them,  they,  them- 
selves each  taking  an  oar,  were  soon  receding 
from  my  view  toward  Gaddennahia.  I  no- 
ticed that  Lady  Diana  pulled  a  very  good  oar. 
She  was  a  "muscular  Christian,"  I  was  des- 
tined to  find  out — of  a  fine,  healthy,  powerful 
organisation.  There  were  good  muscles  in 
thosewdl-sbaped  arms  and  bands;  there  was 
health  and  vigor  behind  that  delicate  beauty. 
I  have  often  noticed  that  very  handsome  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  be  healthy.  I  auppose  they 
are  as  weO  made  within  as  without.  When  I 
came  back  to  my  Gorreggio  it  stmck  me  that 
his  Kadonnawas  not  so  falras  1  had  thought 
her,  nor  his  flesh -tints  so  irreproachable. 
The  beauty  of  Lady  Diana  was  nnbecomlng 
to  even  Gorreggio,  the  sweetest  and  most  per- 
fect of  the  painters  of  women  and  children. 

Lady  Estcourt,  her  daughter,  and  a  troop 
of  maids  and  serving-men,  came  down  by 
the  steamer  next  morning,  and  took  up  their 
residence  in  one  of  the  handsomest  suites  of 
the  unoccupied  villa.  They  did  not  pay  me 
a  visit  that  day,  being  busy,  I  suppose,  in  ar- 
ranging themselves  ;  but  Mr.  Alfred  Gonrtnay 
pulled  himself  over  !n  his  little  boat,  and 
kindly  came  in  to  see  me. 

He,  too,  was  singularly  handsome.  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  to  be  swamped  with  beauty.  He 
was  an  English-looking  man  with  an  Italian 
complexion,  pale,  dark,  clear,  and  with  a 
pair  of  black  eyes  which  fascinated  and  held 
the  person  into  whose  face  he  was  looking 
with  a  sort  of  magnetic  power. 

"I  have  come,  Mr.  Thornton,"  said  he, 
with  that  itHoe  which  I  had  noticed  before  as 
singularly  musical—'*!  have  come  at  Lady 
Diana's  request  to  explun  her  rathw  sudden 
descent  upon  you  yesterday.  She  Is,  as  yon 
know,  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  and  left  by 
Ills  death,  with  her  widowed  mother  and  a 
very  large  fortune,  entirely  free  to  do  as  she 
pleases — fn  iaet,  that  is  what  she  has  always 


done.  She  happened  to  see  a  wattrcdor  ^ 
yours  in  London  which  pleased  her  vety 
much,  and  she  determined  to  find  yon  o«. 
She  knows  everybody — artists,  acton,  u- 
tbors,  wits,  celebrities  of  all  kinds,  as  veil  u 
the  whole  world  of  society.  Never  viiind 
a  woman  as  she  is  for  leading  four  w  fiit 
lives,  full  of  talent,  full  of  impnlse,  and,  for. 
tunately,  also  full  of  good  sense,  althoogb 
she  sometimes  gets  herself  laughed  at 
in  her  inquiries  about  you,  she,  knowing  tint 
you  were  an  American,  naturally  went  to  Mr. 

M  ,  your  uncle,  the  ex-minister,  and  *u 

very  much  relieved  to  find  that  you  wen  Ut 
nephew,  and,  better  than  all,  that  you  «m 
in  Italy,  where  she  was  coming.  Wawr-color 
painting  happens  to  be  (excuse  me  if  I  •pcik 
irreverently)  her  passion  at  present,  and 
will  follow  that  until  she  gets  another  (uq. 

aunt.  Lady  Estcourt  (for  I  happen  to  bt  i 
sort  of  distant  cousin),  Is  die  slave  of  bir 
daughter  and  of  her  own  ilUheallh,  and  i( 
you  run  round  with  a  shawl,  and  tdl  bertbt 
is  in  a  draught,  Lady  Estcourt  will  take  job 
into  high  favor.  The  princess,  year  noblr 
host^B,  we  met  at  Kilan.  She  Is  a  friend  •( 
Lady  Diana,  and  it  was  by  (he  merest  v» 
dent  that  in  their  chat  it  came  out  that  Mr. 
Frank  Thornton,  whom  we  had  been  lookiig 
for  at  Farma,  was  .here,  at  her  own  Villi 
Lucca,  copying  the  Gorreggio." 

"  I  am  very  happy,"  I  replied,  "  and  twj 
much  flattered,  Mr.  Courtney,  to  bare  In- 
come of  so  much  importance  all  at  once;  il 
never  happened  to  me  before,  I  assure  }«n- 
Now,  will  you  add  to  your  kindness,  and  tell 
me  about  the  princess  ? — for,  altbongb  aj 
uncle  got  me  a  letter  to  her,  and  perariHun 
was  graciously  granted  me  to  eome  \ttt,\ 
never  have  seen  faer." 

I  was  looking  straif^ht  into  Mr.  CoortuiH 
black  eyes  aa  I  spoke — peculiar  ejM,  ii 
wliich  every  emotion  seemed  to  show  itwif: 
shifting  shadows  came  and  went  as  he  talked, 
even  with  me,  who  looked  at  him  only  nA 
an  artist's  curiosity.  As  I  spoke  of  ^ 
princess,  his  eyes  ^led  with  a  great  11^'; 
they  seemed  to  become  larger  and  moKbctt* 
tiflil — they  were  positively  daxdlag. 

"Ton  have  not  seen  the  prineesifw' 
he.  "  The  most  heantifnl  woman  is  fa- 
rope  I" 

"  Jupiter  Ammon  I  more  beauty.  Vly, 
this  is  getting  monstrous  I   I  hope  I 
not  see  her,"  said  I.    "  Lady  Diana  is  qv^^ 
aa  much  as  a  poor  fellow  can  stand  for<*^ 
summer." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gourtnay,  the  light  sbift""! 
again  in  his  eyes,  and  a  sort  of  cloud  eoavt 
over  their  brilliancy — "  yea.  Lady  Di  a  <*'• 
tainly  very  handsome.— Ton  know  the  sioff 
of  the  princess?  She  married,  very  yoii* 
the  brother  of  the  now  reigning  king, 
had  a  son.  Her  husband  died  very  m>od  ifttr 
her  marriage.  She  has  remained  a  wMtov- 
This  boy  of  hers  may  become  of  great  in- 
portance  from  his  nearness  to  the  i«Kni>g 
family,  and  her  royal  brother-in-law  boldi  > 
pretty  powerful  band  over  her.  Still  (be 
continues  to  ei^oy  some  liberty,  and  ii  if- 
pier  everywhere  than  here,  where  I  saqxet 
she  passed  stane  very  unhappy  yean." 

"How  old  is  her  son?"  svd  I,  an- 
lessly. 
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"Ob,  about  BIX  years,  I  suppoae.  0!d 
•enough  to  ride  a  pony,  run  risks  of  being 
drowned,  and  giriog  all  bis  suite  continued 
ttneasinesd,  including  bis  mother,  wbo  adores 
him,  tbe  cubT' 

I  tbougbt  Ifr.  Gourtnay's  roice  was  a 
"trifle  lees  musical  as  he  described  the  fatura 
princeling,  the  young  gentleman  whose  for* 
tunes  migiit  become  kingly,  bat  who  was  now 
a  cubl 

But  he  took  on  ogain  his  fascinating  man- 
ner, and  talked  of  the  Correggio. 

Then  he  left  me,  and  I  fell  dreaming  of 
the  princess.  I  pictured  to  myself  tbe  royal 
lady  wbo  had  lived  in  this  beautiful  villa,  and 
who  had  been  unhappy.  "  The  mother  of  a 
son,  six  years  old,  she  probably  looks," 
tfaoi^t  I,  *'  liko  Mary  Queen  of  ScotH.  She 
wears  a  blaok-velret  dress  and  a  white  coif 
CD  faer  bead,  as  do  royal  widows.  She  U 
fwle,  sad,  noble-looking— the  'most  beantl- 
fol  woman  In  Europe  I  * " 

Ah,  Mr.  Courtnay  is  mistaken.  He  has 
forgotten  that  Lady  Diana  Estcourt  ia  in  Eu- 
ropet 

The  next  day  Lady  Diana  came  In  to  take 
her  painting-lesson,  with  a  maid  bearing  wa- 
ter-color  boxes,  and  her  beautiful  person 
shrowded  in  a  brown-linen  guard,  such  as  I 
hare  noticed  English  ladies  are  fond  of  don- 
ning when  they  work  away  at  their  paints. 
Her  mother  followed  her,  a  etout,  elderly, 
aquiline-featured  pemoc,  smothered  Iti  shawls. 
I  was  duly  presented,  and,  remembering  Court* 
nay's  hint,  warned  her  of  the  draught,  and  re- 
ceived a  gracious  smile. 

Lady  Diana  showed  me  her  skt^tches,  and 
went  to  work.  She  had  got  rather  beyond 
tbe  alphi  of  water-color,  but  she  was  still 
farther  from'  the  omtga.  I  should  be  able,  I 
found,  to  teaoh  faer  a  great  deal. 

Siie  was  painting  away  with  oonscientioui> 
nesa  and  ferror,  when  Hr.  Courtnay  waa  an- 
'nounced.  She  b^n  talking  to  him  with 
Tivocity,  but  I  noticed  that  the  strong  white 
hand  which  had  been  dabbing  away  so  firmly 
at  tbe  **  Lake  of  Como "  began  to  tronble, 
and  that  the  little  ear  nearest  me  became 
Tery  pink  Indeed. 

So  that  was  Lady  Diana's  secret,  was  it  ? 
Well.  It  was  certainty  none  of  my  business. 

Courtnay,  after  a  courteoDt  salutation  to 
me  and  a  "  Good-morning,  aunt,"  seated  him- 
self by  the  young  lady. 

"  Why,  Di,  you  have  improved  already," 
said  he.  "  What  a  good  teacher  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton must  be !  But  tbe  Lake  of  Oomo  is 
getting  jealous.  I  thtuk  you  have  painted  it 
long  enough.  Won't  you  come  out  and  take 
a  row  with  old  Oiuseppe  and  me  *  '* 

Iddy  Diana  had  just  got  to  that  part  of 
her  picture  which  needed  that  she  should  do 
still  a  little  more  before  she  left  it.  She 
Hsked  Oonrtnay  to  wait  a  half-hour  for  her, 
when  she  would  go. 

He  acceded  rather  ungracioutily,  I  thought, 
aod  the  shadows  in  his  curious  eyes  grew 
f^loomy.  He  looked  at  me  once  or  twice. 
Coald  he  possibly  pay  me  the  compliment  of 
being  jealous  ?  I  bad  been  lifted  up  into 
suoh  unexpected  notice  in  two  days  that  I 
did  not  know  what  might  happen.  Perhaps 
the  widowed  priucess  might  take  a  fancy  to 
1I1C,  and  lift  me  to  tbe  height  of  a  morganatic 


marriage — who  knows?  And  I  gave  a  new 
diish  to  the  eyelids  of  my  beiutiful  Madonna, 
after  Coreggio — yea,  a  long  way  "  after." 

Lady  Estcourt  bad  been  asleep,  I  think, 
in  the  sheltered  alcove  where  I  had  placed 
her.  Lady  Diana  and  Oourtnay  bad  gone, 
and  the  maid  vas  picking  up  the  brushes 
when  she  awoke  or  came-to,  and  began  talk- 
ing to  me.  A  high-bred  English  lady  knows 
how  to  be  agreeable,  eren  if  she  is  profound- 
ly selfish  and  afraid  of  dimughts,  and  Lady 
Estcourt  condescended  to  ba  agree^le  for 
five  minutes. 

She  talked  of  my  work  and  of  her  daugh- 
ter ;  asked  what  I  thought  of  her  talents,  and 
if  she  was  achieving  much  In  water-color ; 
and  then  rolunteered  the  interesting  informa- 
tion that  ahe  would  probably  not  care  for  it 
long,  as  there  was  erery  probability  of  her 
marrying  her  oousin,  Alfted  Courtnay,  who 
was  devoted  to  faer ;  "  and  then,  yon  know, 
Mr.  Thornton,"  sidd  Lady  Estcourt,  with  a 
rather  erli^ed  effort  at  playfnlnesi — "  then 
ladles  lose  thrir  interest  in  tbe  accomplish- 
ments." 

"  Tea,  tbey  do,"  thought  I,  as  the  days 
went  on,  and  I  wutched  my  beautiful  pupil 
and  her  agitation  when  Courtnay  entered  the 
room,  or  saw  them  as  they  walked  through 
the  flowering,  shaded  alleys  in  that  deep  con- 
verse which  lovers  love.  Lady  Diana  was 
tall — almost  as  tall  as  Courtnay — and  had 
the  chestnut  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  dazzling 
complexion,  of  her  race. 

As  she  walked  with  Courtnay  ahe  had 
one  beautiful  trick,  which  I  always  admired, 
of  holding  his  arm  and  turning  to  look  at 
him  with  her  head  thrown  back  like  a  deer. 
Her  heavy,  glorious  hair  had  given  her  a  cer- 
tain carriage  of  the  head  which  was  very  no- 
ble. Its  weight  absolutely  palled  the  head 
hack.  As  she  walked  away  from  me  <me  day 
leaning  on  his  arm  I  noUced  this  attitude  es- 
penally.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  ador- 
ing Courtnay  far  more  than  he  did  her.  There 
began  to  be  lover-like  intimaciea  between 
them.  I  saw  them  sitting  sometimes  under 
the  rose-trellis,  her  white  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der ;  and  more  than  once  1  a|^roaohed  them 
with  considerable  preparatory  noise,  lest  I 
shoald  sarprise  an  eren  more  alTeotionate 
grouping,  perhaps  Interrupting  or  mining  a 
kiss. 

The  lessons  went  on  uoremittingly,  and 
one  day,  when  Courtnay  had  left  us  for  a 
journey  to  Milan,  I  ventured  to  speak  of  his 
extraordinary  beauty,  and  to  show  her  a 
sketch  I  had  made  of  him  from  memory. 
Lady  Diana  was  highly  delighted,  and  pro- 
posed that  we  ahould  both  ask  him  to  sit, 
and  that  she  should  sketch  him  in  water- 
color  while  I  attempted  him,  In  a  sort  of 
Titianesque  dreas,  in  oils. 

Courtnay  was  Tery  good-natured  under 
this  joint  infliction,  and  posed  for  us  most 
patiently.  He  vas  indeed  a  subject  wholly 
worthy  of  our  work,  and,  in  his  Italian  dress, 
a  perfect  representation  of  a  Venetian  noble. 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  superb  masculine 
beauty. 

To  see  tbe  woman  who  lored  him  so  ten- 
derly, and  with  a  sort  of  attempted  eoiieeal- 
ment  of  her  passion — to  see  her  ffracions,  no- 
ble, and  most  aristocratic  head  thrown  back 


as  she  looked  at  him  with  an  artist's  compre- 
hension and  a  woman's  adoration,  was  the 
most  worthy  picture  I  have  ever  seen.  I  sat 
up  nights  to  paint  her  from  memory,  and  I 
have  the  sketch  by  me  still. 

We  made  two  pictures  of  the  same  man 
totally  unlike  each  other.  Mine  was  the  best 
picture  and  the  most  like  him,  I  still  think  ; 
but,  do  what  I  woutd,  it  would  look  like  Ce- 
sar Borgia.  I  got  in  Gourtnay's  eyes,  bat 
they  had  a  baleful  lustre. 

**  Too  have  made  me  a  very  handsome 
fellow,  with  a  very  cunning,  bad  look,"  said 
he,  aa  he  regarded  my  work. 

Lady  Diana  had  given  him  the  expression 
of  an  angel.  Those  black  eyes  swam  in  a 
sort  of  liquid  beatitude,  I  coald  not  say  that 
it  was  not  like  him.  I  had  once  seen  that 
look  in  his  eyes,  but  it  was  when  he  spoke  of 
the  princess. 

"  Vou  have  made  me  look  aa  I  shall  look 
In  heaTen,  Diana,"  said  he,  and  for  a  moment 
he  deserred  tbe  compliment,  for  he  bent  his 
magnificent  eyes  upon  her  with  that  expres- 
sion which  I  have  never  caught  in  another 
fhce,  and  smiled  a  lover's  smile^ 

I  had  grown  to  admire  Lady  Diana  more 
and  more.  She  had  a  very  honorable,  ingen- 
uous, courageous  nature,  full  of  impulse,  but 
of  impulse  under  the  control  of  the  purest 
principle.  Our  enforced  intimacy,  as  pupil 
and  teacher,  took  us  on  many  expeditions  up 
and  down  the  beauiifnl  lake  which  ClaiuU 
Mdnotte  has  described  to  so  many  audiences, 
who  always  listen,  I  notice,  to  the  allusion 
to  "  alabaster  lamps  "  with  bated  breath.  The 
only  "  alabaster  lamps  "  we  had  at  the  villa 
were  the  moon,  and  stars,  and  Coiirtnay's 
magnetic  eyes.  For  a  month  I  saw  Lady  Diana 
several  hours  of  every  day.  We  talked  per- 
petually ;  it  was  impossible  not  to  know  her 
well,  and  not  to  revere  that  clear  and  ele- 
vated intelligence.  The  fact  that  she  was 
desperately  In  love  with  another  man  had 
perhaps  ita  advantages — I  oould  study  her 
from  a  more  unselfish  stand-point. 

I  coidd  not  make  ont  Oonrtnay ;  he  was  a 
mystery,  as  changeful  as  his  eyes.  I  eonld 
not  say  that  he  was  not  all  that  was  gentle- 
manlike, lover-like,  admirably  polite,  agree- 
able, with  a  thousand  attractive  qualities; 
but  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  diitrnsted  him.  I 
knew  that  he  did  not  love  Lady  Dtana  aa  she 
loved  him. 

It  occurred  one  day  to  me,  aa  we  sat  and 
painted  together,  to  ask  Lady  Diana  about 
the  unknown  princess  whose  silent  and  nn- 
obtruaive  hospitality  sheltered  us  both.  I 
told  her  of  my  imagination  of  her — a  rather 
dignified  copy  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a  aug- 
geation  of  Zad^  JfocietA,  something  rather 
dark  and  terrible.  Mystery  is  a  great  painter, 
I  have  observed — one  of  the  oldest  of  the  old 
masters. 

She  laughed  her  pretty,  hearty,  sweet,  mu- 
sical laugh.  Dear  Lady  Di  ]  in  those  days 
she  had  that  laugh ;  in  the  enormously  long 
inventory  of  her  charms  tfuU  must  not  bo 
forgotten.  She  coald  laugh  well — not  too 
loud,  not  too  heartily.  Terp^hore  herself 
oonld  have  envied  Lady  Diana  her  sweet,  riU 
very  langh. 

**  Hear,  Alft^d— liear  Mr.  Thornton's  do' 
acription  of  the  princess,"  said  she. 
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He,  too,  laughed,  but  tnraed  his  head 
iwa;  as  I  looked. 

"  Well,  we  will  let  you  believe  in  your  two 
rather  contendiDg  imaginationa  of  the  prin- 
cess until  you  see  her,"  said  Lady  Diana; 
"only  I  adriae  you  to  cultirate  the 
MaAeih  theory;"  and  again  she  laughed. 

So  I  was  all  wrong.  The  princess  was 
probably  a  large,  red-haired  blonde,  a  type  I 
hated.  I  remembered  she  was  from  the 
north  of  Italy — yes,  andoubtedly  she  was  tiie 
Flora  of  Titian,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Well,  I  did  not  want  to  see  her. 

But  these  golden  days  were  nnmbered. 
Lady  Estcourt  got  ill.  She  thought  there 
was  malaria  at  the  Villa  Lncoa.  The  odor 
of  the  Ofia  fragrant,  wfaidi  bu  been  wafted 
to  this  lower  aphoro  diractly  from  the  gates 
of  paradise,  gave  her  the  headache.  When 
Lady  Estcourt  got  headaches  she  grew  cross. 
Alftwl  Oourtoay  was  called  away  by  busi- 
neas,  toward  Milan,  I  bellere.  Lady  Diana 
lost  her  interest  In  water^lors.  Alas  !  color 
seemed  to  be  losing  its  interest  in  her,  for 
her  lovely  cheek  grew  pale,  and  I  thought 
her  blue  eyes  were  less  brilliant.  Yet  she 
was  sweeter  and  more  lovable  every  day ; 
nnd,  when  she  came  to  bid  me  good-by,  and 
to  say  that  the  lessons  were  at  an  end,  tears 
atood  in  those  great,  pure,  honest  eyes. 

I  kissed  the  white  hand  she  held  out 
to  me.  I  kissed  it,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
times. 

"  £t  has  been  an  episode  in  my  life  which 
I  shall  never  forget,  Mr.  Thornton,"  said  she, 
kindly, 

"  It  has  been  the  romance  of  my  life. 
Lady  Diana,"  said  I,  firmly ;  for  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  let  her  know,  now  that  wa  were  to 
part,  probably  forerer,  how  entirely  I  had 
worshiped  her. 

The  beautiful  hand  was  withdrawn;  the 
lofty,  noble  bead  gave  me  a  salutation ;  the 
delicate,  red  lips  gave  me  a  parUng  smile; 
and,  as  suddenly  as  she  had  come  into  my 
life,  Lady  Diana  Estcourt  went  out  of  it. 

Tes,  went  oat  of  it  forever  I 

The  Yilla  Lneca  resumed  its  quiet,  and  X 
returned  to  my  Gorreggio.  The  Madonna 
looked  at  me  reproachfully.  I  had  neglected 
her ;  and,  as  I  tried  to  catch  the  subtile  charm 
which  Gorreggio  has  infused  into  all  his 
women,  I  failed.  I  thooght  of  a  pair  of 
great,  blue  eyes,  of  heavy,  chestnut,  wavy 
hair,  of  lilies  and  roses,  and  of  that  spirited 
tarn  of  the  head — in  fact,  I  dreamed  of  Lady 
Diana,  and  she  spoiled  my  work. 

I  went  off  and  palled  on  the  lake.  I  evui  be> 
sought  old  Luigi,  the  steward,  to  let  me  prune 
bis  trees;  I  tried  various  minor  industries 
known  to  artists,  in  order  to  recover  my  tone. 
Nature  treated  me  kindly,  and' the  long  wtl< 
demess  of  garden  offered  me  an  unending  op- 
portunity for  work.  I  was  a  very  successful 
proner,  so  Luigi  Ihougbt,  and  I  did  good  aer- 
rice  to  the  plum-trees.  I  rose  early,  and 
worked  late.  There  was  a  pain  at  my  heart 
which  T  could  not  exterminate  readily ;  and 
In  my  close  room,  where  she  bod  sat  so  re- 
cently painting  by  my  dde,  it  was  unen- 
dnrable. 

I  often  asked  myself  why  I  did  not  leare 
the  'Villa  Luooa ;  why  not  pre  op  copying 
the  Oorregg^o  until  another  summer;  this 


mysterious  princess  might  allow  me  still  an- 
other lodgment  in  her  empty  house. 

Why  did  I  not  go  1  Because  I  could  not. 
I  hugged  my  pain.  I  loved  the  remembrance 
that  wounded  me.  I  could  not  leave  the 
room,  the  grounds,  the  scenes  which  Btlll 
spoke  to  me  of  her. 

One  morning,  after  a  sleepless  night,  I 
went  out  early  to  cut  away  at  my  plum-trees. 
The  morning  was  glorious ;  the  flowers  were 
in  th«r  richest  midsummer  luxuriance.  Old 
Luigi  was  not  yet  out  I  was  alone  with  the 
sunrise.  Adam  in  lus  first  morning  walk  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  was  not  more  alone  than 
L  I  thought  of  our  great  progenitor  as  I 
mounted  my  ladder  to  cut  off  a  branch  that 
was  interfering  with  a  fruit-laden  vine. 

"How  lonely  he  must  have  been  1"  thought 
I;  and,  as  I  thoi^bt  so,  I  looked  down  and 
saw  what  Adam  saw— I  saw  a  woman  in  a 
new  Garden  of  Eden  1 

Yea,  abeantifol  yonng  girl  in  a  lilac  frock 
stood  looking  at  the  morning-glories.  She 
was  so  slight  and  delicate  that,  as  she  stood 
on  tiptoe  looking  into  the  airy  bells,  she  was 
scarcely  less  aSrial  than  they.  I  thought  of 
my  friend  Hamon's  picture  of  Spring,  or  Sum- 
mer— 1  forget  which — of  a  young  girl  who 
stands  on  one  morning-glory  drinking  dew 
out  of  another. 

"  Ah  I"  thought  I,  "  my  friend  Luigi  has 
a  pretty  daughter.  He  has  kept  her  very 
much  secluded,  or  perhaps  she  has  been  away 
from  home." 

I  then  remembered  that  late  the  evening 
before  I  had  seen  a  boat  atop  at  the  little 
wharf  and  some  two  or  tbree  people  disem- 
bark. 

"  Good-morning,  my  dear,"  said  I  to  the 
young  girl ;  for  she  waa  looking  anxiously  at 
my  falling  brunch.  "  I  will  not  allow  this  to 
fall  near  you;  but  perhaps  you  had  better 
step  away  from  this  neighborhood  for  a  mo- 
ment 

**  Save  the  moming  -  glories  I "  said  Uie 
^rl,  as  she  stepped  away  while  I  lowered  the 
already  falling  bough. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  gallantly,  "  if  only  that  you 
have  admired  them ; "  and  I  then  threw  the 
boa^  over  the  trellis  which  she  had  juat 
quitted,  and  descended  myself. 

"  So  yoa  are  my  friend  Luigi's  litUe  daugh- 
ter, I  suppose?  And  you  came  home  last 
evening,  did  you  ?  Well,  you  are  out  early 
this  moming ! " 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  my  face,  and  looked 
at  me  with  an  amused  expression. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  she,  "  I  am  always  an 
early  riser.  Did  Luigi — I  mean  my  father — 
tell  you  to  prune  these  trees  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  was  doing  it  laboriously  one 
day,  and  I  came  to  help  him — your  father  is 
getting  old." 

"  Yes,  and  very  indulgent,"  said  the  girl, 
laughing. 

She  was  very  pretty,  there  was  no  doubt — 
so  delicate,  so  slender,  so  young,  with  the 
soft,  wavy,  golden  hair  seldom  seen  except  in 
very  young  children,  and  gray  eyes  which  had 
a  startled  look.  Her  lilae-rauslin  dress  waa 
knotted  ronnd  the  waist  with  a  ribbcm,  and 
her  long,  loose  sleeves  fell  back  from  her 
white,  slender  arms,  which  had  yet  to  reach 
their  fullest  beauty.   She  was  exactly  a  ereat< 


ure  to  meet  in  the  early  morning,  ilii]«  tij 
dew  was  on  the  flowers— she  w»,  u  tW 
hour,  herself 

'*Abnd  with  all  Its  sweetettleavw  jatibUei" 

"  And  you  are  the  Americ&n  arUit  «bo 
lives  in  the  pavilion,  I  suppose,  ut 
not  ?  "  said  Luigi's  daughter,  sfter  giiingiae 
a  good  look  out  of  the  startled  eyes,  irtuch  I 
noticed  had  lashes  darker  than  her  hiir. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  he ;  sod  when  jnr 
good  mother  brings  me  my  brnkfut  lUi 
morning,  won't  you  and  she  come  and  Ml  it 
with  me  f  I  feel,  I  assure  you,  Ttrj  loodf 
since  Lady  Diana  Estcourt  and  her  motke 
left,  and  I  think  I  shall  go  away  soon  mjtH!' 

"  Did  yon  admire  Lady  Diana  EBtGout*" 
said  my  ^irden^iymph. 

"She  is  very  beantiftal,  very  iniietb,ii- 
deed,"  I  said ;  "  in  fact,  erer^body,  cmy 
thing  that  eomes  to  the  Yilla  Lneca  Bcam  te 
break  out  with  an  epidemic  of  beutj.  1 
hear  the  princess  is  very  handsome,  oalj  ik 
never  comes  here.  Have  you  eva  aeenkr!" 

"  Who— I  r  "  said  she,  rather  abMsttr 
"  Oh,  yes !  I  have  se^  the  princess  I " 

*'  Is  she,  then,  so  beautiful,"  said  I,  fotny 
charming  companion  was  silent,  and  I  likd 
to  hear  her  talk.  She  looked  more  lite  i 
Oretise  every  moment. 

"Well,  people' differ  about  beaulj.  I* 
not  find  her  very  fine,"  said  Luigi's  din^ut. 

The  young  girl  stooped  to  pick  ecu 
flowers,  and  then,  making  me  some 
gracefully  flitted  down  an  alley  and  diup- 
peared. 

When  I  went  in  to  the  paviiion  lo 
breakfast.  Lido's  wife  was  in  a  great  fluu^i 
I  could  not  imagine  what  had  happowd  is 
the  good,  motherly,  calm,  Italian  peasuti^^ 
had  attended  to  my  few  wants. 

"  Well,  Annunziata,"  said  I, "  whewi»I*=f 
pretty  daughter  f  I  have  made  her  acqeui- 
onoe  this  morning,  and  have  asked  hfr  b 
breakfast  with  you  and  me.  Will  yon  boil 
comet" 

"Ah,  holy  saints  1>*  said  AumBsmi 
"  the  signer  little  knows  what  he  has  if*' 
That  was  madams  Uie  princess  hendf,  ib^ 
here  she  comes  t " 

At  this  moment  my  pretty  Qtvm,  ■! 
ffamon,  my  Spring  personified,  steppedlw^ 
ingly  into  the  pavilion,  accompanied  hs»  W 
of  about  six  years,  and  a  taU  and  ven 
fled  lady. 

"  Ab,  Mr.  Thornton,  forgive  me.  I  ^ 
not  intend  to  mystify,  still  less  to  ft^" 
you.  Forget,  I  beg  of  you,  that  I  iin  ti* 
princess,  a  title  that  frightens  everybodT.ffll 
is  a  heavy  one  to  wear.  Call  me  here— " 
my  pleasure — Madame  Louise,  and  odIt  i^' 
the  etiquette  which  always  comes  nitonllj 
to  every  well-bred  man  of  the  world  vb« 
he  talks  to  a  lady.  My  friend  here,  Miduni 
Sermoneta,  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
I  am  always  frank,  and  mean  what  I  saj- 

"The  princess  is  to  be  obeyed  in  frMtttrs 
she  may  command,"  said  the  lady-in-wiiocs 
making  a  de^  obeisance. 

There  were  two  alternatives  open  to  at: 
one  was  to  jump  Into  the  lake  and  tiak  (r. 
swim ;  the  other  was  to  make  a  bow  isd  i: 
apology,  and  blush  it  through.'  I  diose 't' 
Utter  altemaUve.  It  was  not  mj  fnlt  * 
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princess  choee  to  look  like  a  gardener's 
dsughter,  in  the  simplicity  or  her  dress,  and 
to  come  out  alone,  at  four  in  tbe  momiag, 
into  her  own  garden,  although  I  confeas  I 
felt  rery  like  a  fool  irhoD  I  remembered  m; 
undue  familiarity. 

It  nerer  chanced  to  me  to  see  the  prin- 
-oeas  again  <dotu — Madame  Sermoneta  was 
always  with  her. 

Tfati,  howcrer,  put  a  slight  restraint  on 
tbe  eordialit;  and  Bweetaees  of  her  manners 
and  oonreraation.  She  was  delightfully  agree- 
able— full  of  talk  on  all  subjects.  She  chat* 
ted  about  the  poUtica  of  Europe,  as  another 
woman  would  baTO  talked  about  the  fashions. 
She  knew  about  art,  and  books,  and  music, 
and  vae  altogether  the  qaeereet  mixture  of 
«onrUy  elegance  and  Atiorre  love  of  freedom, 
and  almoit  Bolumisnlsm,  that  I  erer  met. 
She  was  a  European  celebrity  in  this  respect, 
as  I  afterward  fbund  ouL  She,  too,  had  the 
great  |^ft  which  Lady  Diana  had  bad— she 
could  put  a  man  at  bis  ease  at  once.  There 
was  no  condMcending  a&bility— there  was  a 
sincere  sympathy.  I  soon  found  that  Alfred 
Oourtoay  was  right — she  wot  one  of  tbe  most 
beautiful  women  in  Europe.  This  appearance 
of  extreme  youth  was  but  another  charm ; 
although  she  bad  really  only  reached  tbe 
twenty  -  third  year  of  her  age.  She  took 
much  interest  in  my  copy  of  Correggio,  and 
gave  me  an  order  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Madonna 
della  Seodella,"  at  Parma,  to  be  done  at  my 
leisure.  So  we  were  on  friendly  terms  at 
once. 

All  this  followed  our  first  breakfast  in 
the  parilioD,  through  the  month  which  suc- 
ceeded Lady  Diana's  departure.  Perhaps  I 
owed  something  to  the  friendship  which  im- 
metUately  sprang  up  between  me  and  the 
young  duke,  the  belr  to  SO  many  possibilU 
ties.  As  be  Is  a  ftry  great  personage  now,  X 
hesitate  to  remember  that  be  was  a  bullet- 
beaded  little  boy,  not  at  ^  like  his'beautifnl 
mother,  and  qidte  full  of  the  dispositions  of 
a  spoiled  child ;  but  be  liked  a  male  compan- 
ion, a  big  playfellow,  and  I  liked  him.  Twice 
in  the  course  of  our  aequidntalnce  did  I  fish 
him  out  of  tbe  lake,  thus  altering,  perhaps, 
the  whole  faee  of  European  politics.  Twice 
did  I  deliver  falm  from  perilous  situations  on 
the  roof  of  the  pavUIon,  whither  his  Italian 
Talet  dared  not  follow  him.  He  disported 
himself  in  my  painting-room  to  his  infinite 
satisfaction,  and,  like  most  spoiled  children, 
obeyed  me  belter  tlian  he  did  any  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  was  bound  to  obey. 

Eren  the  small  suite  whom  the  princess 
had  brought  with  her  took  away  from  the 
priyaoy  of  my  palace  of  indolence,  and  I 
shut  myself  up  much  witli  my  work.  Guests 
would  come  and  go,  of  whom  I  knew  noth- 
ing, and  I  only  saw  my  hostess  when  she 
«hose  to  summon  me.  She  and  Madame  Ser. 
moneta,  and  the  little  duke  and  myself,  took 
some  walks,  sails,  and  rambles  together,  and 
she  returned  my  inritatioo  to  breakfast  by 
hiTiting  me  to  dine.  She  was  always  the 
same  ptetty,  little,  yonng  ^rl  in  ber  appear- 
ance and  manner  toward  me,  but  toward  her 
p«ople  there  was  an  anmistakable  change  of 
manner.  Even  to  Madame  Sermoneta  she 
was  a  prineeas. 

Onoe  she  came  to  my  palnting-room,  and, 


sealing  Madame  Sermoneta  in  an  alcove,  led 
the  couTersation  toward  Lady  Diana. 

"  Lady  Diana  told  me  that  you  pictured 
me  to  yourself  as  Mary  Quean  of  Scots,  and 
pertiaps  as  Lady  Maebeth,"  said  she,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Yea,"  said  I,  "  here  is  a  sketch  which  I 
made  of  your  probable  highness ; "  and  I 
showed  her  one  of  my  careless  sketches. 

It  was  rather  as  Kistori  looked  theo  (twen- 
ty years  ago,  now),  and  as  I  had  seen  her  at 
the  theatre  in  Florence.  She  recognized  the 
reennblance  to  the  famous  tragidimnt,  and 
laughed  even  more  heartily. 

Turning  over  the  leaves  of  my  book,  she 
came  on  the  first  sketches  I  bad  made  of  the 
beaatlful  face  of  Courtuay. 

"Alf^  Courtnay!"  said  she,  and  ber 
face  was  covered  with  the  deqwst,  most  in- 
tense Undi. 

**  Tes,"  said  I,  "  and  here  Is  the  finished 
portndt.  Lady  Diana  and  I  painted  Courtnay 
at  the  same  time ;  be  said  we  wanted  to  save 
the  expense  of  a  model;  Lady  Diana,  as  was 
natural,  regarding  their  relations,  gave  him 
a  much  better  expression  than  I  did.  I  was 
not  fortunate  in  the  expression,  but  what  do 
you  think  of  the  portrait  ?  " 

I  had  busied  myself  turning  the  picture 
round  from  the  wall,  and  when  I  again  looked 
at  the  princess  she  was  as  pale  as  death. 

"It  is  very  good — very  like  him,"  said 
she,  coldly ;  *'  but  what  do  yon  mean  by '  their 
relations  ? ' " 

"  Only  that  they  are  betrothed,  I  suppose, 
from  their  manner,  and  from  what  lady  Est- 
court  told  me." 

Here,  fortunately,  the  little  duke  managed 
to  pull  down  one  of  my  easels, 'and  to  make  a 
great  noise. 

The  princess  roused  Madame  Sermoneta, 
and,  taking  her  son  by  the  hand,  bade  me 
"  Good-momlog,"  and  retired, 

I  did  not  see  her  again  for  two  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  I  reflected  deeply  on  what  I 
had  observed.  Coortnay's  change  of  manner 
when  be  spoke  of  the  princess  had  impressed 
me  at  the  time,  but  was  it  possible  that  a 
man  who  pretended  to  love  Diana  Estconrt 
could  love  another  woman  f  t  could  believe 
it  of  Courtnay  more  than  any  man  I  had 
ever  seen,  for  there  was  a  subtle  falseness 
behind  his  curious  eyes ;  I  looked  at  my  pict- 
ure, yes  !  I  had  painted  it  there  without 
knowing  it. 

I  was  thinking  this  over  and  summing  up 
all  I  knew  of  him,  and  working  away  at  the 
same  time  at  my  copy,  when  I  again  heard 
his  sweet  voice  and  English  accent  pro- 
nouncing my  name.  He  came  in,  handsome 
as  tlie  morning,  fresh,  fascinating,  and  man- 
ly, disarming  criticism. 

After  the  usual  salutations  and  the  nat- 
ural inquiries  for  Lady  Diana,  Courtnay  said, 
in  an  ofiT-band  manner  : 

"By -the -way,  Thornton,  my  friend  tbe 
princess  says  that  you  misunderstood  the 
relations  of  Lady  Diana  aud  myself;  yon  sup 
posed  us  betrothed ;  it  wsb  nothing,  I  assure 
you,  but  a  condnly  flirtation ;  Diana  has  for- 
gotten me  before  this,  and,  indeed,  I  doubt 
if  she  ever  thought  much  of  me.  Her  mother 
did  me  the  honor  to  desire  an  alliance,  I 
believe,  because  I  belong  to  a  branch  of  her 


family,  in  which  there  !s  a  title  pending,  but 
Diana — no,  she  is  a  queer  girl;  I  think  she 
never  liked  me  very  deeply ; "  aad  tbe  false, 
beautiful,  changeful  eyes  took  ox  another 
cloud,  snob  as  I  had  seen  sail  ovei  them  be- 
fore. 

I  had  nothing  to  say ;  I  waa  the  merest 
stranger  «Qd  waif  in  this  society,  with  which 
accident  had  mixed  me.  Nor  was  I  aston- 
ished, as  the  fact  became  patent  before  me, 
that  Courtnay  and  the  princess  were  going 
through  tbe  same  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  whlcb 
I  had  seen  played  before. 

Madame  Sermoneta's  brow  looked  very 
clouded  as  she  stood  about  or  sat  with  faei 
tapestry  far  enough  off  to  not  hear  their 
whispered  talk,  yet  near  enough  to  preserve 
tbe  hiviolabie  etiquette.  Tbe  princess  clung 
to  Conrtnay's  arm  with  a  Air  more  ddieate 
and  womanly  appeal  than  had  the  proud,  tall, 
English  girl,  whose  attitude  had  struck  me, 
but  there  was  the  eigne  adoration  for  the 
man  in  both  their  faces. 

He  was  one  of  those  magnetic  people  bom 
to  be  loved  by  women,  bom  to  be  spoiled  by 
them,  born  to  dective  and  make  many  of 
tbem  unhappy, 

I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
seemed  thoroughly  in  love  with  the  princess. 
It  would  have  been  hard  for  any  man  not  to 
have  lored  the  gay  little  creature,  nho  had  a 
butterfly's  love  of  freedom,  and  who  always 
seemed,  amid  the  restraints  of  rank,  like  a 
bird  in  a  gUded  cage.  She  was,  too,  as  an 
individual,  very  admirable  and  fascinating, 
and  there  was  something  positively  pathetic 
in  ber  adoration  of  him.  Once  I  saw  her  flit 
away  from  the  shaded  seat  where  they  bad 
been  together  for  the  whole  morning,  and 
bring  him  back  a  bunch  of  violets.  He  re- 
warded ber  with  that  look  and  snule  which  I 
had  noticed  as  so  radiant  and  expressive. 

She  put  ber  hands  over  ber  own  ejes. 
<*  Don't  look  at  me  that  way,"  said  she,  "  I 
cannot  bear  it ;  your  eyes  sooroh  me.** 

She  was  a  woman  of  such  ethereal  pres- 
ence, so  delicate,  so  reflned  by  nature,  that 
she  could  show  her  love  without  losing  one 
particle  of  her  dignity  and  womanhood. 
There  waa  about  her,  too,  the  courtly  breed- 
ii^;,  the  elegance  of  a  woman  of  tiie  higbast 
rank,  the  first  element  of  whidi  conrtiy 
breeding  is  simplicity.  It  seemed  strange  to 
me  to  be  looking  out  into  tbis  enchanted 
garden,  this  "  Forest  of  Ardennes,"  and  to 
have  seen  two  Botaiirub  flit  before  me,  both 
in  love  with  one  Orlando.  Sometimes  I  shut 
my  eyes  and  asked  if  I  were  not  dreaming ; 
there  is  something  very  Intoxicatiuf^  in  this 
Italian  air;  it  gets  into  the  blood.  There  are 
so  many  legends  floating  in  it — there  are 
Paoio  and  Francaea  di  Rimini ;  there  are  all 
the  sweet  heroines  of  tbe  "  Decameron  ;  ** 
Lveraaa  Borgia's  golden  liair  floats  thron^^ 
one's  brain  ;  S&airicf  Cmci,  Vittoria  Colonna^ 
deepen  and  darken  the  tragic  sky.  Where 
shall  one  begin  or  end  with  the  romance  of 
Italy.  "All  this  is  a  fancy,"  I  thought;  "I 
have  known  no  noble  English  lady,  no  prin- 
cess, no  handsome,  false,  wandering  knight; 
it  Is  an  old  tale  I  have  been  reading,  end  I 
shall  awake  to  reaUtyv" 

So  I  mused,  but  opened  my  eyes  Bod 
looked  out  of  the  window. 
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As  I  did  ao  I  uw  Gourbia;  and  the  prio- 
C8sa  in  the  immortal  attitude  of  the  "  Capid 
and  PsTohe,"  sealing  their  betrothal  with  a 
aacred  kiss. 

la  an  hour  after  this  erent  the  princess 
honored  me  with  a  Tlslt,  and  told  me  she 
had  decided  to  marry  Mr,  Conrtnay.  She 
deemed  it  due,  perhaps,  to  her  dignity,  that 
I,  who  had  necessarily  seen  much  of  their 
intimacy,  should  know  of  her  determina- 
tion. 

There  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
marry  him,  except  tho  will  of  her  royal 
brother-in-law,  and  that  she  was  determined 
to  brave.  Brave  It  she  did — to  the  wonder 
ami  scandal  of  all  Europe.  They  took  the 
little  duke,  my  bullet-headed  young  friend, 
away  from  lier,  and  educated  him  for  his  high 
position,  but  I  fear  she  did  not  care  much. 
She  had  not  loved  his  father,  nnd  the  ma- 
ternal instinct  was  not  much  dereloped  in 
this  strange,  beautirul,  wild  little  princess. 

I  rolled  up  my  oanvas,  kissed  the  bnnd 
of  my  hospitable  and  distinguished  hostess. 
Oht  how  differently  from  Uie  hand  I  had 
kiaaed  before ! — but  «A«  was  my  qneen  1 — and 
left  the  Villa  Laeea. 

I  beard  ttom  a  distance  of  the  royal  rage 
and  of  my  princess's  dcterminatioD.  I  read 
of  the  marriage  in  Otiignani,  and  I  sent  as 
my  hnmUe  gift — myportrut  of  the  favored 
bridegroom.  It  brought  me  an  autograph 
fetter  of  thanka,  with  a  "likcneaa  of  a  king- 
ly crown  "  on  the  note-paper. 

And  tliMi  I  thought — ah  I  bad  I  ever 
ceased  to  think  of  Lady  Diana  Ibtconrt  ?  I 
knew  how  she  had  lored  this  man,  I  knew 
that  such  a  woman  would  love  but  once.  I 
did  not  dare  to  write  to  her;  what  should  I 
say  if  I  didf  Uy  silent  sympathy  must 
floAt  to  her  throogh  the  ^r,  I  ooutd  not  speak 

it. 

I  heard  that  she  and  her  mother  had  re- 
tui-ned  to  England,  both  in  ill-health.  She  in 
ill  -  health  1  —  that  splendid  phtftique  —  that 
noble  and  grand  development?  The  wound 
must  have  been  sudden  and  sharp,  and  aimed 
at  a  vital  part,  to  have  let  out  that  vigorous 
well-being. 

I  was  wandering  around  through  Parma, 
Bologna,  Ravenna,  Fadua,  and  Other  dear  old 
Italian  cities,  for  a  year ;  my  copies  were  com- 
pleted. I  was  about  to  return  to  America, 
when  I  determined  to  go  oDoe  again  to  the 
Lake  of  Como,  and  to  see  agdn  the  Tllla 
Lucca.  But  at  Oaddeimabia  I  heard  that  the 
Villa  Lucca  waa  let  to  a  Russian  princesa,  who 
did  not  allow  atrai^wa  to  intrude,  so  I  went 
to  the  Villa  Carlotta,  which  ao  much  reaem> 
bled  it  in  position,  and  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  grounds,  that  I  oould  almost  rehabili- 
tate old  memories,  and  see  again  the  fair 
shapes  who  had  peopled  for  me  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  poetical  of  garden  solitudes. 

As  I  was  looking  at  the  "Cupid  and 
Psyche "  of  Ganova,  I  noticed  an  English 
group,  and  recognized  a  lady  whom  I  had 
met  at  Florence,  a  friend  of  the  Estconrts. 
She  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and 
gave  me  the  latest  news  of  an  agreeable 
Amerloan  and  English  drcle  ij^  Florence. 
She  was  a  great  talker,  so  it  was  not  immedi- 
ately that  I  was  able  to  ask  for  Lady  Diana. 


"  Oh  I  "  said  she,  "  have  you  not  heard  f 
So  sod,  the  prettiest  girl  in  England  I  such  an 
heiress — sooh  a  position  1  Lady  Diana  Eat- 
court  id  dead  I  our  last  letters  brought  us 
the  news.  Her  mother  thinka  she  was  poi- 
soned by  the  malaria  somewhere  here  in 
Italy,  at  some  villa  or  other.  Well,  these 
old  Italuin  houses  are  unhealthful,  no  doubt ; 
I  would  not  like  to  pass  a  summer  in  one  of 
them — woniii  you,  Mr.  Thornton  f  " 

I  got  awny  from  my  garrulous  friend,  and 
walked  off  into  the  shaded  alleys.  I  thought 
of  the  tall  girl  with  tlie  chestnut  hair,  and 
the  proud,  fine  carriage  of  the  head.  I 
thought  of  the  generous,  cheerful,  and  brave 
heart. 

And  then  I  thought  of  the  black  eyes 
and  the  beautiful  smile,  and  the  faithless 
character,  that  had  brought  her  her  doom.  A 
bitter  feeling  came  over  me,  almost  a  blas- 
phemous wish  that  he  might  aufltor  aashe  had 
don«. 

When  I  returned  to  my  hotel  a  packet  of 
letters,  and  a  package  from  my  banker, 
awaited  me. 

I  opened  them  and  found  a  letter  from 
poor  Lady  EstooiiTt.  Its  black  bofders  fee- 
bly indicated  the  broken  heart  and  the  gloom 
which'  had  settled  down  on  the  poor  mother. 

"  I  send  you  a  parcel  which  poor  Diana 
directed  to  you  just  before  ahe  died,"  a^d 
the  letter. 

I  opened  it;  it  was  her  water^olor  sketch 
of  Oonrtnay — not  a  word  of  explanation.  It 
was  a  mute  appeal  to  me  to  forgive  him.  I 
understood  it — it  was  like  the  dead  Elaine 
floating  down  to  Astolat  with  her  speechless 
guardian  ;  words  were  not  needed. 

K.  E.  W.  S. 


PECCADILLEi  . 

OB.  THE  THBBB  DIPLOHATIBT8. 
Cnwv  TBK  nmOB.) 

IT  was  after  the  events  of  1880.  The 
leading  question  of  the  day  was  to  per- 
suade Austria  to  accept  the  Revolution  of 
July,  and  the  change  of  dynasty.  To  con- 
duot  this  difflcult  negotiation,  the  govern- 
ment had  choaen  Marshal  liaison,  a  brave 
old  soldier  of  the  empire,  bat  more  nsed  to 
the  tactics  of  war  than  to  those  of  diplomacy 
and  politics.  The  marshal  accepted  reluc- 
tantly the  post  confided  to  him,  and,  before 
'  his  departure,  he  tamed  his  steps  toward  the 
hotel  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive from  the  HaefaUTel  of  the  Rue  St.-FIo- 
rentin  bis  last  aeoret  inatructions. 

When  the  marshal  was  announced,  the 
prince  was  at  work  in  his  library.  When  he 
heard  the  name  of  his  visitor,  his  sly  little 
face  assumed  an  expression  of  malicious 
glee,  like  that  which  is  visible  on  the  feat- 
ures of  a  naughty  child  when  he  sees  a 
chance  of  tormenting  a  dog  or  a  bird. 

He  hastened  to  change  his  dressing-gown 
of  wadded  brown  silk  for  a  more  appropriate 
garb,  and  he  then  limped  to  the  j*a/on  where 
the  marshal  awaited  him.  The  latter  was 
standing,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  bis  grade. 
His  stem,  manly  face  framed  in  long,  white 


hair,  gave  him,  in  sidte  of  his  ratberordinuy 
aspect,  an  jippearanee  of  ^mple,  rougb  dig- 
nity. 

The  prince  opened  the  cODvenition.  It 
was  at  first  unimportant,  as  are  all  conTer- 
sations.  The  marshal  tried  toletdtbetdk 
gradually  toward  p<ditic8,  hut  then  the  prion 
instantly  changed  the  subject,  Themtnhil'i 
efforts  to  accomplish  the  aimof  hlsviiiitvert 
utterly  vain.  The  more  Berious  bewu,tht 
more  frivolous  became  his  adversary.  Then 
was  a  sort  of  struggle  between  them,  a  Btnig- 
gle  in  which,  as  may  be  imagined,  M.  dtTiU 
leyrand  had  all  the  advantage.  If  the  mir- 
shal  attempted  to  apeak  of  alliances  to  cod- 
elude,  or  of  treaties  to  sign,  the  prince  tilkid 
of  the  eorjM  de  baUel  of  the  opera,  or  ofoltte 
things  of  the  same  diplomatic  importaDce. 

"  How  shall  I  open  the  question  with  IL 
de  Uetternich  1 "  said  the  marshal,  at  lut  ixt 
of  patience. 

"  Gome  and  see  my  cabinet  of  Chinw 
cnriositiea,"  answered  Talleyrand,  coolly 

The  prince  had  really  a  very  fine  colk- 
tion. 

Poor  marshal  1  he  was  obliged  to  endue 
all  the  pagodaa,  to  admire  all  the  tetfWt, 
and  go  into  ecstasies  before  sll  the  ukciii. 
Talleyrand  watched  maliciously  the  ill-dit- 
guised  impatience  of  the  old  soldier,  wbo  s- 
lently  but  heartily  cnrMd  all  the  lacqootd 
waiters  and  mandarins  past,  present,  and  u 
comel 

"TbAt  is  an,"  said  the  prince. 

"At  last!  Heaven  be  praised!"  tboiglil 
the  marshal,  and  bis  face  beamed  with  eitit- 
faction. 

Talleyrand  saw  this  gleam  of  joj,iiid  be 

hastened  to  add : 

"Ah  I  I  think  that  I  have  forgotten  tbt 
most  curious  thing  in  my  collection,  tbe  iig^< 
slipper  of  the  Princess  Fo-Aio,  tiie  diagbte 
of  the  Emperor  Ton-Eitng.  I  forgot  iho  ttit 
little  sailing-vessel,  which  is  an  exact  modd 
in  miniature  of  those  that  navigate  iheTti- 
low  Elver." 

And  Talleyrand  related  the  histoiy  of 
slipper,  and  then  entered  Into  a  long  dit^R- 
tation  upon  the  progress  of  uavigitioE  is 
China.  The  marshal,  who  could  nolonfK 
restrain  his  impatience,  fidgeted  nerrooilT 
from  one  Ic^  to  the  other. 

'*Tou  are  tired,"  said  the  prince,  briig- 
ingforwsrd  a  chair.  "Will  yon  not  like  & 
seat?" 

At  this  tiie  marshal  loet  all  patiowM. 

"Saerebleul"  he  cried;  "for  man^ 
an  hour  you  have  been  telling  me  storiee  tbu 
do  not  concern  me,  and  showing  me  tejt 
I  desi^!  And  whenever  I  try  to  talk  «C 
my  mission  you  instantly  heat  a  retreat  D<> 
yon  know  that  I  strongly  suspect  you,lLle 
Prince,  of  making  a  fool  of  me  f " 

These  words  were  uttered  still  more  ener- 
getically than  we  have  written  them. 

"Tour  mission!"  replied  Talle;iw4 
calmly.  "  Ah !  of  course,  my  dear  manbil. 
let  us  talk  of  it.  Why  did  you  not  menliw 
it  sooner?  " 

"  How  sooner  ?  For  more  than  a 
hour— 

"  I  did  not  understand.   1  waa  ttnld  ol 
boring  you  by  talking  business.  What  I 
was  for  your  sake,  for  yon  know  tint  Ihw- 
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ness  is  mj  element.  Ton  were  about  to  re- 
mark—" 

"  That  I  RtD  aboat  to  leave  for  Aastria, 
and  that—" 

"Austria — a  fine  oonntrjl  a  Tery  fine 
country ! " 

"And  that  in  Vienna— 

"  Tientu,  a  charming  eity  1  I  am  confident 
that  yoo  will  Ukeitl** 

"I  win  see  M.  de  Ketlemtob^*' 

"  Ad  excellent  fellow,  though  perhaps  a 
little  ceremonious.  We  led  a  rerj  joyoni 
life  bother.  That  reminds  me  or  an  ad- 
Ten  tare — " 

"Allow  me  to  obaerre,  U.  le  Prince,  that 
we  are  talking  of  my  mission." 

"WeUI" 

"What  am  I  to  say  to  IL  de  Hetter- 
nieb?" 

*<  What  are  yon  to  say  to  him  *  " 

"Yes."  , 

*'  I  really  do  not  know." 
*'  WItat  I  yoa  do  not  know  ?  " 
"I  had  not  reflected  when  I  told  yon  tliat. 
Yon  will  Hay  to  him — " 
"Wellf" 
•*  Only  one  word." 
"And  that  is—?" 

"Peccadillef  " 
"Yes." 

"Permit  me  to  take  my  leave  of  you,  M. 
le  Prince,"  said  the  marshal,  perfectly  beside 
hinueir,  taking  up  his  bat  and  goii^;  toward 
tbe  door  as  be  spoke. 

"I  wish' yon  a  pleasant  journey.  Above 
all,  do  not  forget  to  say  'Peccadille*  to  Ket- 
temiob,  and  to  say  it  flioin  me." 

Tbe  marshal  departed  in  a  tremendous 
rage,  and  Prince  Talleyrand  returned  to  his 
library,  rubbing  bis  hands  gayly. 

ArriTod  in  the  Austrian  capit»l,  the  French 
envoy  Was  extremely  well  received  ;  he  was 
loaded  with  all  sorts  of  attentions,  and  en- 
tertainments without  end  were  given  to  him, 
but  of  any  interview  with  the  minister  there 
was  not  the  slightest  question.  More  than 
OQce  already  he  had  solicited  an  audience, 
and  hia  request  had  always  been  refused  un- 
der one  pretext  or  another. 

Tlie  old  marshal  cursed  diplomacy,  and 
loaded  it  with  all  the  insulting  epithets  of 
which  he  had  made  a  rich  collection  in  the 
coarse  of  bis  military  career.  Driven  out  of 
all  patience  by  these  delays,  he  solicited  an 
audience  in  such  a  pressing  manner  t^at  it 
was  at  last  accorded  to  him.  Tbe  day  was 
fixed  as  well  as  the  hour. 

»  At  last,"  thought  the  marshal,  "  T  shaU 
be  able  to  explain  myself." 

At  the  moment  he  entered  the  minister's 
cabinet,  Prinoe  Mettemioh  was  in  the  act  of 
crashing  a  dispatch  between  his  fingers.  On 
seeing  the  marshal  enter^  he  glanced  at  the 
clock,  and  said : 

'*  Marshal,  I  regret  deeply  that  I  am  able 
to  give  you  but  very  little  time.  HU  majesty 
the  emperor  has  sent  rae  an  order  which  snm- 
mona  me  to  him  in  a  few  moments ;  I  can  only 
derote  half  an  hour  to  you  to-day.  Another 
time  I  may  be  more  rortunate." 

A  great  many  things  can  be  said  in  half 
an  hour,"  thought  tiie  marshal. 

A  great  many  things  may  be  said  in  half 


an  hour,  it  ia  true,  and,  abore  all,  a  great 
many  things  foreign  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. Talleyrand  had  already  proved  that 
to  the  marshal,  and  Uettemich  proved  it  to 
him  anew.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  in- 
troduce a  single  word  of  politico;  during  the 
thirty  minutes  that  tbe  interview  lusted. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you,  sir,"  said  the 
minister ;  "  the  half-hour  is  past." 

"  The  die  is  cast,"  thou^t  the  marshal ; 
"I  have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  return  to 
France." 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him.  H.  de 
Metteniioh  was  on  tbe  pi^t  of  leaving  the 
room, 

*'  I  have  a  message  for  yon  from  H.  de 
Talleyrand." 

"What  is  it!" 

The  marshal  hesitated. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  repeated  the  minister. 

"  Peccadille,"  said  the  marshal,  in  despera- 
tion. 

At  these  words,  M.  de  Metternich  let  go 
the  door-kuob,  which  be  had  already  grasped, 
and  quickly  retraced  his  steps. 

"  Peccadille,  did  you  say  !  " 

"Yes,  M.  le  Prince,  from  M.  de  Talley- 
rand." 

*'  Oh,  then  that  is  very  different.  Why 
did  you  not  say  so  before?  To-day  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  remain  with  you,  because, 
as  I  have  already  told  yoo,  the  emperor  is 
waiting  for  me,  but  to-morrow  I  will  receive 
yon,  and  we  will  converse  long  and  seriously, 
and  believe  me,  sir,  I  will  do  all  that  is  in  my 
power  to  aid  the  success  of  your  negotiation." 

The  marshal  remained  utterly  bewildered 
by  the  mysterious  effect  of  the  name  he  had 
pronounced. 

That  evening  there  was  a  ball  at  the  court. 
M.  de  Metternich  approached  the  marshal, 
humming,  as  he  did  so,  an  old  opera  air : 

"Peccadille. 
81  genUlle,"  etc. 

He  seemed  in  high  good-bumor,  and  con- 
versed for  a  long  time  with  the  French  envoy. 
The  next  day  the  promised  interview  took 
place.  Shortly  afterward  the  marshal  returned 
to  France,  having  accompliahed  his  mission  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible. 

It  now  only  remains  to  us  to  solve  this 
riddle,  which  is  what  we  are  about  to  do. 

In  1814,  three  statesmen,  namely,  MM. 
de  Talleyrand,  de  Metternich,  and  de  Nes- 
selrode,  were  met  together  in  Paris,  and  were 
eng^ed  in  settling  the  grave  questions  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and 
the  entrance  of  the  allied  powers  Into  France. 

Those  grave  interests  took  np  neariy  all 
their  time,  and  yet  th^  oecasionany  found 
means  to  escape  from  the  preoccupations  of 
diplomacy,  saying  among  each  oUier,  "Let 
ns  pnt  off  serious  matters  till  to-morrow." 

One  day  the  three  diplomats  were  assem- 
bled at  a  gay  dinner.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
repast,  they  dismissed  the  servants  In  order 
to  talk  more  freely ;  and  certainly  no  one 
could  have  recognized  in  the  jolly  comrades, 
saying  merrily  all  the  foolish  things  that  were 
inspired  by  the  fumes  of  wine,  the  grave  men 
who,  that  very  morning,  had  been  occupied 
by  the  afiHirs  of  a  part  of  tbe  world. 
The  oonversatlon,  after  roving  from  one 


frivolouB  subject  to  another,  finally  turned 
upon  women. 

"  Oh,'*  said  Prince  Talleyrand,  "  I  know  a 
marvel  or  beauty  to  whom  nothing  is  com- 
parable." 

"  I,"  said  M.  de  Metternich,  "  know  a  wom- 
an who  is  fairer  than  the  fairest !  " 

**  And  I,"  said  M.  de  Nesselrode,  the  en- 
voy of  Russia,  "  can  cite  s  penon  who  cer- 
tainly has  no  rival  1 " 

"  There  exist  apparently  three  incompar- 
able beauties,"  then  said  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
who  had  spoken  first;  **  but  I  do  not  doubt 
that  mine  is  the  handsomest  of  the  three." 

"No;  it  is  mine." 

"No;  mine." 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  do  not  know 
the  person  of  whom  I  speak." 

"  Nor  you  the  one  whom  I  mean." 

"If  you  bad  seen  mine,  you  would  not 
talk  so  enthusiastically  of  tbe  beauty  of  the 
others." 

Thus  commenced,  tbe  conversation  grad- 
ually grew  animated,  and  finally  degenerated 

into  a  quarrel.  , 

"  We  are  absurd,  gentlemen,"  said  at 
length  M.  de  Talleyrand;  "there  is  a  very 
simple  means  of  solving  the  difficulty  :  let  us 
bring  these  three  mysterious  beauties  to- 
gether." 

"  An  excellent  idea,  but  diflScult  of  eze- 
cntion." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  This  is  opera-night ; 
I  offer  yon  my  box.  Each  of  us  will  write  to 
his  goddess,  and,  when  the  three  are  met  to- 
gether there,  we  wUl  arrive." 

"Bravo  I" 

Tdleyrand  rang,  and  sent  for  pen,  Ink,  and 
paper.  Each  of  the  men  wrote  a  note  and 
gave  it  to  a  footman,  orderii^  him  to  take  a 
circuitous  route  when  he  left  the  hotd,  in 
order  to  baffle  tbe  cm-ious  in  case  he  was  fol- 
lowed. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  then  the  three 
guests  set  off  for  the  opera. 

Arrived  at  tbe  door  of  the  box,  H.  de  Tal- 
leyrand motioned  to  M.  de  Metternich  to  enter 
first,  who  in  turn  went  throu^  tbe  same  cer- 
emony with  M.  de  Nesselrode.  Each  of  them 
repeated  : 

"  After  you,  air." 

"  M.  le  Prince,  I  could  not  think  of  it." 

At  last,  Prince  Metternich  entered, 
-  In  an  arm-chair  at  the  front  of  the  box 
sat  a  solitary  lady,  but  one,  we  mast  say,  of 
the  most  dazzling  beauty. 

"What  does  this  pleasantry  mean,  air?" 
asked  M.  de  Metternich,  brusquely,  of  Prince 
Talleyrand,  who  followed  him. 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  yoa  the  name  qnes- 
tion,"  said,  at  the  same  time,  H.  de  Nessel* 
rode. 

"  And  I  was  about  to  addren  It  to  you, 
gentlemen,"  replied  Talleyrand. 

"  Why  did  yoa  send  off  my  note  only  P  '* 
"  It  was  mine." 
*'  Ton  mean  mine." 

"  Frankly,  gentTemen,  I  do  not  understand 
the  situation." 

"Here  is  the  explanation,"  then  said  the 
fair  unknown  ;  and,  drawing  from  her  glove 
three  little  folded  papers,  she  presented  one 
to  each  of  the  three  statesmen. 

All  the  notes  bore  tbe  same  address. 
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That  address  was  "  Peccadille." 

When  MM.  de  Hetternloh  and  de  Nessel- 
rode  were  about  to  leave  France,  tliey  met 
for  a  last  conference  with  Fricce  Talley- 
rand. 

"  We  are  about  to  separate,'*  said  the  lat- 
ter. "  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  as 
^vell  to  establish  a  means  of  understanding 
each  other  from  afar  as  we  do  when  we  are 

together  ?  " 

"  We  oan  write." 

"  A  letter  may  be  lost,  and  that  is  com- 
promisiDg." 

"  We  might  establish  a  correspondence  in 
cipher," 

"  That  baa  the  same  drawback.  There 
are  keys  to  all  known  ciphers." 

"  Let  us  inreot  a  new  alphabet." 

"  That  is  not  much  more  certun." 

"  Then  what  can  we  do  t " 

"Might  we  not,  as  is  the  custom  during 
war,  fix  upon  a  common  watchword,  and  ac- 
cord all  credit  to  the  envoy  who  shall  repeat 
to  any  one  of  us  this  word  from  one  of  the 
others  r" 

"  Let  us  ohoose  a  word,  tb«L   But  what 
Bhall  it  be!" 
"  Let  OS  see." 
"  Patriotism  ?  " 
"Bad." 

*'  Fraternity  ?  » 

"  No." 

"  Loyalty  ? '» 

"  Impossible." 

"  Then  what  can  we  take  f  '* 

"  A  proper  name  would  be  best." 

"  Very  well,  then,  let  it  be  a  proper  name 
— but  tht^re  are  so  many.  Could  not  a  mis- 
take arise  through  a  lapse  of  memory  f  " 

"  I  have  it,  gentlemeu — I  have  it ! "  said 
prince  Talleyrand,  at  that  moment  "  I  will 
give  you  a  name  which  neither  of  as  three 
will  erer  foi^et,  I  am  certidn." 

"  What  name  is  that  *  " 

"  PicoaniLLi  1 " 


WHAT  ARE  THE  FUNC- 
TIONS OF  GOVERNMENT t 

HATING  lately  publiahed  an  artiole  ad- 
vocating certain  supplementary  pnblio 
instroction  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  article  having  excited  eiitidsm 
in  the  JooBaat,,  I  feel  it  not  oidy  my  right  to 
be  heard  further  in  explanation  of  Uieprind- 
ple  involred  in  the  proposition,  but  that  it  Is 
mydu^  to  prevent,  so  for  as  I  nay,  Uie  class- 
ing of  certain  social  sdentiiti— who  are  at  is- 
sue witti  Hert>ert  Spencer  upon  the  question 
of  the  fiinctions  of  government— with  those 
visionary  and  ill-disciplined  agitators  who 
have  "  so  little  faith  in  the  laws  of  things 
and  so  much  faith  in  themselves,  that  they 
would  chain  earth  and  sun  together,  lest  oen- 
tripetal  force  should  fail." 

For  myself,  and  many  others  who  are 
pursuing  the  study  of  social  science,  we  re- 
gard Herbert  Spencer  as  one  of  the  first  in- 
telligences that  the  world  hae  known — if  not 
indeed  the  first  in  all  the  essentials  of  the 
ideal  philosopher.  Those  who  voluntarily 
yield  to  him  so  grand  an  admiration,  would 


not,  of  oourte,  presume  to  criticise  any  of 
his  oonclusions  without  a  serious  study  of 
them ;  and  it  is  only  itfter  such  serious 
study  and  long  deliberation  upon  his  prem- 
ises and  conclusions,  that  I  have  come  to 
the  conviction  that  his  deductions  regarding 
the  details  of  governmental  function  are  too 
narrow  for  his  definition  of  that  function, 
viz.,  "  the  maintaining  of  men's  rights."  By 
the  term  rights,  Ur.  Spencer  repeatedly  de- 
clares in  his  "  Social  Statics  "  that  he  means 
the  "  general  liberty  to  exercise  the  faculties." 
He  does  not  believe  that  organising  chari- 
table inatitutions,  regulatiug  commerce,  the 
postal  service,  or  in  any  way  guaranteeing 
instruction  to  the  people,  are  legitimate  func- 
tions of  the  state.  "The  government  by 
coining  money,"  he  says,  "  diminishes  men's 
liberty  of  action  in  the  same  way  as  by  any 
other  trade  restriction  —  in  short,  does 
wrong ; "  also  that  "  a  government  cannot 
undertake  postal  functions  without  reversing 
its  essentia  Amotion.**  Nor.  would  he  have 
the  government  undertake  the  oonstraetlon 
of  public  works,  harbors,  light-honses,  etc. 
In  this  oonneetion  he  aays :  **  Th«  Imposition 
of  taxes  for  other  poiposea  than  maintain- 
ing men's  rights  is  as  much  forbidden  by 
our  definition  of  Btatenlnty  as  is  a  system  of 
national  education,  or  a  religious  establish- 
ment.'* 

It  seems  to  me  that  Hr.  Spenow^s  defi- 
nition of  the  function  of  government  applies 
simply  to  the  most  primitive  form  of  politi- 
cal union,  where  tribes  hand  together  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  mutual  protection  in 
plundering  outside  tribes,  and  for  defending 
their  plunder  from  reprisal ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  interpret  bia  definition  more  broadly  than 
he  tiimself  interprets  it.  Forms  of  govern- 
ment, under  the  laws  of  evolution,  develop 
according  to  the  universal  order  of  growth 
from  simplicity  to  complexity.  We  know 
that  the  complexity  of  the  functions  of  so- 
ciety, like  those  of  the  individual,  increases 
in  direct  ratio  with  the  development  of  civil- 
ization. Qovernment  Is  nothing  more  than 
the  expression  of  the  ftinctions  of  society 
under  a  mntual  compact  or  constitution. 
The  nuintaioing  of  the  "  general  liberty  to 
exercise  the  fiwultiea,"  is  a  little  vagoe,  at 
least  to  the  ordinary  student.  Kan  placed 
on  a  desert  island  ii  never  in  a  more  firee 
conation  "to  exeroise  the  faonldea,"  the 
QxAj  difficulty  being  that  he  cannal  exercise 
these  faculties  except  bii  environment  be 
adapted  to  them. 

It  cannot  readily  be  adndtted  that  whoi  the 
government — that  is,  sodety  in  its  corporate 
capacity— has  placed  Itself  in  a  jioBition  to  re- 
pel invaders  and  to  hang  or  otherwise  punish 
certain  kinds  of  crime,  it  has  exercised  all  the 
function  that  it  can,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
legitimately  possess.  To  be  sure,  the  wisdom, 
the  justice — the  moral  sentiment  of  the  govern- 
ment generally — cannot  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  community;  "no  philosopher's  stone 
of  a  constitution  can  produce  golden  conduct 
from  leaden  instincts;"  but  in  the  wise 
choice  of  our  public  servants  —  if  ever  we 
become  wise  enough  to  know  how  to  elect  the 
most  able — we  shall  have  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  brinf^ng  to  a  focus  the  moral 
forces  of  the  oommnnity.  The  result  will  be 


a  collective  wisdom,  a  collective  eoaseiciKe, 
greater  than  that  of  the  irisest  and  nuM  ^- 
tuous  citizen,  and  by  which  the  proiperitj  of 
the  commonwealth  can  be  secored  sod  pt«- 
served.  Such  a  blessed  consuinniatio&  cu- 
not  be  effected  very  soon.  The  world  bai 
yet  to  witness  the  experiment  of  a  true  de- 
mocracy :  a  government  in  which  no  good 
citizen  can  be  disfranelused  —  none  taxed 
without  representation. 

Until  the  experiment  of  such  a  goTen- 
ment  is  tried,  and  possibly  some  time  a(t«r, 
we  shall  continue  to  hear  on  all  siiles  tUi 
clamor  of  Indignant  protest  against  the  irieE- 
flciency,  the  mismanagement,  and  thecemp- 
tion  of  government  officials.  Everyvbm 
men  act,  and  write,  and  talk,  as  if  the  people 
constituted  one  power  and  the  govenniMat 
another ;  as  if  the  people  must  wage  eteroil 
war  against  the  encroachments  of  their  com- 
mon enemy — the  government  1  This  ii  in- 
deed a  pitiable  spectacle  for  the  pluloso|iher. 
Will  it  require  an  eternity  for  men  to  reiSH 
that  the  shame  of  their  repul>lioan  goven- 
menta  Is  their  own  shame  }  The  truth  ii, 
that  the  rage  for  »  ealth,  for  '*  making  moot)  " 
whereby  to  gtSn  sodal  siiQireBiaey,  b  pn- 
venting  the  growth  of  the  nobler  derire  i«r 
national  honor  and  prosperity.  Hen  emj- 
where  decry  politics  as  aomething  woithT 
only  of  the  low,  the  Intriguing  portim  of  tbt 
community.  Clearly,  as  long  aa  the  "  wm- 
eigne  "  of  a  republic  ar«  ashamed  of  l»rii{ 
any  thing  to  do  with  politics,  they  will  cos- 
tmae  to  pay  very  dearly  for  the  kind  ofpn- 
tection  which  legislative  sltfglit-of-hsBii  if- 
fords  them. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  natunl  tt 
suppose  that  the  people  will  oppose  oof  ei- 
tension  of  the  functions  of  government;  lisee 
the  assumption  of  new  duties  implies  not  oul; 
further  taxation,  but  the  moral  certaiotj  thu 
the  duty  assumed  will  be  badly  perforaci 
and  the  money  wasted.  The  ot>\j  objtd, 
then,  must  be  to  reduce  the  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  minimum  ;  that  of  gusieDW- 
ing  to  the  governed  the  *'  general  liberl; 
exercise  the  faculties."  The  attitade  of  th 
victims  of  government  seems  to  expn»: 
"  Tou  let  us  alone.  DonH  demand  too  ned 
mon^  fi>r  your  amusetnentfl,  and  yon  «t 
welcome  to  do  what  yon  like.  All  we 
is  the  liberty  to  make  money,  to  gnnl  *• 
much  as  we  like  about  *  official  corrapUoa,' 
and,  when  abroad  in  monarchical  coaiiuiA 
to  swagger  about  'our  glorious  ioKiiB- 
tioni.'  *■ 

Serionsly,  It  does  seem  that  the  conecp- 
tion  of  the  fiinetlon  of  govemmnit  is  in  dts- 
ger  of  becoming  sadly  demoralised.  Ov 

forefathers  declared  it  to  be,  amoi^  otber 
things,  "  to  promote  the  general  welfore  ui 
secure  the  bleaainga  of  liberty  "  to  their  pos- 
terity. Now,  whatever  evils  have  beset  our 
country,  none  will  deny  that  it  hat  U 
least,  a  great  and  prosperous  country.  Otf 
institutions,  or  our  conditions,  by  vhaterer 
name  we  may  designate  them,  have  secaiel 
wealth,  education,  end  social  culture,  to  i 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  than  bate 
the  conditions  In  any  other  country;  aad  n 
is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  the  wisdom  and 
the  moral  sense  of  *he  fathers  of  our  eoim- 
try,  by  the  natural  law  of  pn^ress,  we" 
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greater  in  some  degree,  or  conBtituted  in  the 
■nm  a  higher  moral  force,  than  those  presid- 
ing OTtf  the  organization  of  preTionsly-exist- 
ing  goTemioents.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  fair 
to  conelude  that  there  ought  to  be  eroWed 
here  a  nobler  and  truer  oonoeptton  of  the 
function  of  government  than  in  those  coun- 
tries  where  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  he- 
reditary rule,  the  onion  of  ehureh  and  state, 
property  goalificatloDS  for  the  franobise,  etc., 
are  sdll  principles  incorporated  In  the  ad- 
ministration—cardinal principles  in  the  foon- 
dation  of  the  state.  Of  coarse,  It  does  not 
fcdloir  that  the  first  jxrfltical  economist,  to 
^▼e  the  true  defltuUon  of  the  function  of 
goromment,  should  be  bom  or  reared  under 
free  or  other  institutions.  The  world  Is  al- 
ways the  country  of  the  philosopher.  But  it 
is  diffionlt  to  resist  the  belief  that  at  least 
some  of  the  conclusions  of  Hr.  Spencer  bare 
been  biased  by  hia  enTironment — by  the 
special  wrongs  resulting  from  the  taxation 
of  tbe  people  to  support  an  established 
church,  for  example. 

Where  church  and  state  are  united,  it 
may  be  that  the  establishment  of  state  edu- 
cation would  prove  disastrous.  "Institu- 
tions,"  as  he  says,  "dependent  for  their 
vitality  upon  the  continuance  of  existing 
arrangements,  naturally  uphold  these  .  .  . 
change  threatens  them,  modifies  them,  event- 
ually destroys  them.  ...  On  the  other  hand, 
education,  properly  so  called,  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  change,  is  its  pioneer,  is  the  nev- 
erskeping  agent  of  revolution,  is  alw^s  fit- 
ting men  for  higher  things,  and  unfitting 
them  for  things  as  they  are.  Therefore,  be- 
tween inftittatioDS  whose  very  existence  de- 
pends apon  man  conUnnlng  what  he  is,  and 
true  education,  there  must  always  be  enmity." 

Now,  this  argument  from  Ur.  Spencer 
(** Social  Statics")  against  state  education, 
while  it  applies  ugnally  to  governments  sup- 
porting an  established  religion,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  a  republic,  one  of  whose  fundamental 
principles  is  "  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  secure  tbe  blessings  of  liberty  "  to  pos- 
terity. On  the  contrary,  I  submit  that  it  is 
a  most  able  argument  in  favor  of  state  edu- 
cation where,  as  in  this  country,  from  the 
very  nature  of  our  political  priQciples,  it 
must  be  secular,  and  may  be  ethical,  but 
never  sectarian.  It  is  conceded  that  there 
can  be  no  better  possible  use  for  the  peo- 
ple's wealth,  in  a  republic,  than  that  of  in- 
creasing the  intelligence  of  the  citizens.  Tbe 
cause  of  the  failure  of  republican  govern- 
menta  to  realize  what  has  been  hoped  for 
them  by  their  founders  is,  I  believe,  attribu- 
table mainly  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
in  respect  to  the  principles  nndwlying  demo- 
cratic government — the  dae  hieuloation  of 
the  responsibility  resting  upon  each  citizen 
for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  stability  and 
growth  of  the  national  prosperity  ;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  it  must  be  a  vital  orer^lgbt  in  the 
beginning  of  all  republics  to  moke  no  pro- 
Tiaion  for  the  teaohlog  of  those  principles  in 
erery  school  in  the  realm. 

Ur.  Spencer  says :  '*  Conceding  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  government  is  bound  to  edu- 
cate a  man's  children,  what  kind  of  logic  will 
demonstrate  that  it  is  not  bound  to  feed  and 
cAothe  themf"   I  do  not  see  that  such  a 


deduction  is  legitimate  from  the  premise.  As 
well  might  it  be  argued  that  becanse  tbe  gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  protect  a  man's  proper- 
ty from  the  pillage  of  neighboring  savages, 
it  is  bound  to  protect  his  granaries  from  the 
invasion  of  rats.  The  government,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  bound,,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
to  do  tiiat  for  tiie  eltizois  which  they  can- 
not do  for  thanselves  in  tiieir  individual  ca- 
pacity. The  postal  service,  the  mhiing  of 
money,  the  keeping  of  statistics  and  na- 
tional records,  ore  some  of  the  flmctions 
wbloh  neither  the  iniUvidaal  nor  the  small 
aggregations  of  individuals  forming  town- 
ships can  perform  tov  themselves  any  more 
than  they  can  protect  themselves  from  pirates 
or  invading  enemies.  Nether  .are  small  and 
poor  communities  able  to  guarantee  good 
education  to  their  members,  though  the 
growing  sense  of  tbe  importance  of  thorough 
instruction  causes  untold  anxiety,  disappoint- 
ment, and  a  demoraliring  despair  where  it 
cannot  be  attained.  Hr.  Spencer,  in  bts  "  So- 
cial Statics,"  labors  to  show  that  children's 
rights  "  are  not  violated  by  a  neglect  A*  tbeir 
education."  He  says  that  "  omitting  in- 
struction in  no  way  takes  from  a  child's 
freedom  to  do  whatsoever  it  wills  in  the  best 
way  it  can ;  and  this  function  is  all  that 
equity  demands."  I  do  not  see  that,  under 
the  definition  of  state-dnty  as  given  by  Hr. 
Spencer,  the  state  is  really  bound  to  do  Miy 
thing,  not  even  to  repel  invasion ;  for,  sure- 
ly, where  a  community  is  stm^Ung  unaided 
to  put  down  insurrection,  or  to  repel  barba- 
rian invaders,  it  is  still  fally  exerciring  its 
"&culties;"  so,  also,  is  it  when  lynching  a 
criminal,  or  otherwise  administtirlng  justice 
"  in  the  best  way  It  can." 

Does  it  not  seem  fair  to  conclude  thftt 
this  limited  oonception  of  human  rights  and 
the  function  of  government  owes  its  being 
rather  to  the  contemplation  of  tbe  multitude 
of  political  and  administrative  abuses  than 
to  the  fact — which  Hr.  Spencer  admits — that 
more  perfect  conditions  for  the  exercise  of 
the  faculties  are  being  evolved,  and  that  the 
belief  in  those  conditions  is  a  potent  factor 
in  bringing  them  into  existence  f  Tbe  rights 
of  human  beings,  the  rights  of  children,  must 
involve  something  more  than  tbe  liberty  to 
do  whatever  they  will  in  the  best  way  they 
can.  Certainly  the  mothers,  if  not  the  fa- 
thers, of  *'  these  little  ones  "  will  never  ad- 
mit that  they  have  not,  by  the  very  fact  of 
being  brought  into  life,  the  natural  right  to 
food,  clotliing,  shelter,  education,  and  tender 
care ;  and,  further,  that  whatever  of  these 
rights  the  individual,  the  family,  or  the  small 
communis,  cannot  secure  to  them  in  tbeir 
Individual  capacity,  the  govonment— that  is, 
tbe  people  In  their  oorporate  e^wmtj  — 
riiottld  guarantee  them  as  a  part,  and — if  a 
distinction  be  justifiable— the  most  vitally 
important  part  of  its  Ainction. 

Bat  the  autiior  of  *'  Social  Statics,"  in  the 
preface  to  the  American  edition  of  that  work, 
admits  that  some  of  his  dednctions  be  would 
qualify,  had  he  to  restate  them;  and  he  spe- 
cifies in  this  connection  the  chapter  upon 
"  The  Bights  of  Children." 

In  regard  to  state  taxation  for  the  relief 
of  paupers — those  who  are  too  old  or  too  in- 
firm to  earn  their  d^lj  bread — ^Hr.  Spencer 


may  be  right.  He  believes  that  "  there  could 
hardly  be  found  a  more  efficient  device  for 
estranging  men  from  each  other,  and  decreas- 
ing their  fellow-feeling,  than  the  system  of 
state  almsgiving;  "  that,  in  short,  it  in  eve- 
ry way  defeats  the  object  it  is  intended  to 
gain.  The  question  of  the  proper  limits  of 
charity,  and  tbe  fittest  manner  for  its  exer^ 
else,  covers  a  wide  field.  For  ages  the  best 
minds  have  attempted  its  solntioD,  and  con-- 
riderable  progress  has  been  made  since  the 
code  of  Lyonrgns  was  in  force,  which  re(r< 
dered  legal  the  stranf^ing  at  trirth  of  all 
children  who  were  not  likely  to  develop  into 
wan-lors  or  athletes.  Still  we  hear  people 
to*day  commending  the  wisdom  of  that  law. 
Possibly  it  would  not  be  morally  wrong  to 
destroy  at  birth  what  are  termed  monsters, 
but  tbe  general  intelligence  of  the  public 
decrees  that  they  be  preserved,  as  long  as 
they  may  be,  for  the  benefit  of  science. 

That  in  the  struggle  for  existence  the  fit- 
test will  survive  is  a  law  of  Nature;  but  no 
onen(iU  deny  that  in  that  struggle  the  weaker 
have,  tbe  right  to  every  aid  possible  in  their 
environment;  therefore  it  follows  that  in 
human  society  the  weaker  members,  the  un- 
fortunate of  all  classes,  have  the  right  to  sci- 
entific treatment  and  to  the  sympathy  they 
are  able  to  excite  to  all  aids  possible  in  the 
higher  development  of  human  beings.  Tbe 
poor,  the  children  of  parents  unable  to  buy 
for  them  the  training  afTorded  by  the  scien- 
tific methods  of  the  present  day,  are  an  un- 
fortunate chtBS ;  and  the  stru^le  for  educa- 
tion (I  the  struggle  for  existence,  since  to  be 
shut  out  forever  from  the  vivifying  light  of 
modem  thou^t,  modem  scientific  achieve- 
ments, and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  methods 
by  which  thcHe  achievements  have  been  at- 
tained, is  to  be  but  partially  alive ;  for  it  is 
to  have  the  senses  and  most  of  the  mental 
faculties  but  feebly  developed  and  practically 
useless,  like  the  eyes  of  the  blind  fish  in  the 
Uammoth  Cave. 

KlSIB  HOWLAKD. 

DEAD  LEAVES. 

A WEEK  ago— hew  beantifhl  I 
To-day— how  sere  they  lie  I 
The  glory  of  the  forest  fied— 

Like  splendor  from  the  sky : 
I  trample  on  the  fallen  leaves 
That  yesterday,  like  gems, 
Flashed  brightueas  on  my  wondering  qrW) 
From  countless  diadems. 

They  answer  to  my  heedless  feet 

With  criepnesB  in  their  tone : 
*'  Tread  lightly  for  the  beauty's  sake 

Thine  eyes  in  us  have  known ; 
We  were  but  shadows,  when  we  glowed 

In  crimaon,  of  thy  pride ; 
We  still  are  shadows  of  its  fall. 

And  just  before  it  glide  I " 

I  would  the  withered  leaves  were  fhiT, 

That  I  might  shou  to  tread 
Tbeir  dying  verdure  in  the  dust 

With  which  my  hopes  fall  dead  : 
For  when,  in  crimson  and  in  gold, 

My  ripened  joys  siiall  fiame, 
The  brief,  bright  beauty  of  the  leaves 

la  theirs— to  sere  the  same  1 

WiLUui  C.  BicnusB. 
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THE  UNKNOWN  PICTURESQUE, 


[NOVMBEK  6, 


THE  UNKNOW N  PICTU- 
RESQUE. 

THE  Slate  of  \ew  York,  rich  in  every  tbing 
else,  H  also  ricli  in  llie  unknown  picln- 
resquc.  It  e.tiats  ill  quiet  coriiiTS,  away  from 
the  great,  well-known,  and  workl-renoivncd 
Niagaras,  and  ITudaon  River?,  lake?,  Iiavs, 
and  small  histoiieal  house?,  Washington 
headquarter!*,  and  all  that  sort  of  Ibing;  here 
and  there  by  a  quiet  river,  or  a  litile  lake, 
sometimes  called  a  p'tud,  you  find  a  heiuitlful 
house,  a  sweet,  reserved  beauly,  one  which 
hides,  behind  fine  old  trees,  the  giaces  of  an 
almost  perfect  domestic  arcbitocuire. 

Three  such  housea  happen  lo  be  among 
my  acquaintances.  One  of  them,  built  by  a 
former  governor  of  the  State,  stands  on  the 
brink  of  the  loveliest  little  sheet  of  water 
possible.  I  always  think  of  ihe  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  when  I  stand  on  its  shore; 
there  is  something  Scriptural  in  its  serene 
quietude — it  recalls  that  Sea  of  (ialike  on 
whose  shores  such  gentle  lessons  were  taugbt. 
At  eventide  it  is  so  opaline,  so  tender,  so 
lovely,  reflecting,  as  i;  docs,  hills  wooded  to 
the  top,  and  beyond  them  the  sunset,  that  I 
long  to  lay  my  hand  on  its  serene  surface,  as 
I  would  on  the  brow  of  a  child.  The  peace 
and  purity  arc  marvelous;  it  is  almost  pa- 
Ibetic  ID  its  presence  to  think  bow  noisy,  and 
quarrelsome,  and  disturbed,  the  world  is  out- 
side. 

The  house  is  a  substantial  and  handsome 


one,  witli  wings  run< 
niiig  back.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  front  ia 
disfigured  by  an  attic 
portico,  the  rage  for 
the  Parthenon,  fol- 
lowing on  Lord  El- 
giii'Bdiscoveiies,  hav- 
ing Just  then  fired 
the  American  mind, 
Ro  that  they  ima- 
gined— our  immedi- 
ate forefathers — that 
a  Greek  temple  was 
tlic  best  pattern  for 
a  house.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  house 
contains  a  circular 
staircase,  which  ia 
very  beautiful,  and 
very  valuable,  taking 
up  very  little  room, 
being  ornamental,  at 
the  aarae  lime  sin- 
cere, built  of  cherry- 
wood,  to  which  time 
has  brought  a  rich 
red  color  as  hand- 
some as  that  of  ma- 
hogany. It  is  strange 
tlMt  this  matter  of 
staircases  is  so  little 
understood.  Here  is 
one  success,  yet  the 
neighborhood  did  not 
copy  it.  The  adjoin- 
'  iiig  towns  are  full  of 

monstrous,  ugly,  and 
inconvenient  stair, 
eai^es,  wiLh  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  aay 
adjoining  towns,  for  tliia  house,  with  ^s 
exquisite  lake  liing  twenty  rods  from  its 
IVont  door,  is  sis  miles  from  anywhere.  It 
stands  embowered  in  bills,  bathed  in  soli- 
tude; within  is  every  luxury,  every  refine- 
ment; yet  you  approach  it  by  a  lonely  road, 
through  a  forest,  when  il  breaks  upon  yo'i 
with  green  hills  tumbling  in  on  every  side, 
with  this  sheet  of  water,  which  would  be  a 
famous  place  of  resort  in  Europe,  and  you 
ulier : 

'■  Fnll  many  a  Bower  U  bora  to  blnah  nnseen." 

This  is  the  unknown  picturesque,  this  w  the 

"  pem  of  jinrest  i*j  Bercne." 

Another  old  house,  ia  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, is  interesting  chiefly  from  its  irregu- 
larity. It  has  no  architectural  claims — it  is 
wandering  iind  purposeless — but  it  stands  on 

a  babbling  brook—- 

"  The  lapidary  brook  makes  mnalc  for  them  all 

iitid  certain  high  pines  shade  it  from  the  nun. 
Here  came  the  founder  of  4he  family  in  1798, 
and  cut  down  the  trees  with  which  bis  house 
is  built,  lie  made  a  vast  and  beautiful  draw- 
ing-room, AS  if  be  were  Duke  of  Devonshire; 
he  pnneU'd  it  with  the  wild-cherry,  which 
now  has  the  same  rich,  red,  dark  color  as 
the  staircase  at  the  lake.  He  built  a  beauti- 
ful staircase,  so  that  ladies  in  pompous  bro- 
cades could  go  up  and  down.  It  ia  wide  and 
grand,  with  a  tiii^teful  balustrade.  He  built 
a  library  which  bis  clergyman  son-in-law  filled 


with  books — rare  old  folios,  dirl,  old  Utin 
fathers,  sermons  in  stones  they  toi^ht  bt 
called,  for  they  are  quite  as  hetvy.  Tben 
they  lie  now,  with  Time  at  work  it  them 
gnawing  their  leathern  backs,  and  rugliag 
their  fine  medifeval  metal  clasps.  TbcKirt 
curious  books,  wantinj^only  a  reader.  ^Vhit 
would  not  the  boy  Chatterton  have  given  for 
an  hour  in  this  old  library  ? 

Here,  in  the  early  days,  the  deer  eime 
down  to  drink  from  the  brook,  and  the  lidj 
in  stately  brocade  could  look  from  her  wrn. 
dow  and  see  the  noble  anttered  son  of  iht 
forest  at  bis  morning  or  evening  tipple.  One 
legend  of  the  place  is,  that,  as  they  were  ill 
at  breakfast,  word  came  that  the  deer  ittre 
drinking  in  the  brook,  and  one  hBdctnghi 
his  antlers  in  a  tree.  One  young  man  raibed 
out  and  killed  him  with  a  cartn'n^-ibit/f/ttwl 
thus  got  at  the  venison  before  it  was  brought 
to  table. 

Mjiny  are  (be  legends  clnstering  roocd 
such  an  old  Louse.  The  first  one  in  ibt 
county,  bnilt  with  incredible  labor  aadbiid- 
ship,  it  still  remains — within,  one  of  the  moet 
beautiful;  without,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing. There  was  much  more  individiialily  in 
the  people  then,  and  less  patent  mncbinerj. 
Things  were  done  honestly. 

But  the  third  house  demands  more  elibo- 
rate  description.  It  stands  alone,  in  itsoto 
green  park  with  lolty  trees,  long  avenuei, nnd 
has  behind  it  a  mountain  wooded  to  the  lop 
with  the  "  forest  primeval." 

"  The  murmuring  pines  and  the  bemlocb" 

form  the  lullub;  and  the  nightly  serenide;  i 
garden,  laid  out  in  prim  borders,  quaint  bed>, 
long  alleys,  stretches  behind  the  house  tovaid 
an  orchard,  which  ends  only  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  Rweet,  old-fasbtoned  floren, 
pinks,  and  gilly-flowers,  roses,  lilies,  pbloiff, 
poppies;,  peonies,  sweet-peos  and  migconettt 
bluebells  and  ladies'-sHppers,  life-everh!t- 
ing,  and  sweet-lavender,  these  flaunt,  flonrisb, 
and  perfume  the  air,  in  the  old  -  fuhioned 
garden.  Gooseberry  and  currant  bnsbes 
grow  in  thickets,  and  three  generations  of 
children  have  played  in  its  honeysuckle  is- 
buBcades.  It  is  retired  and  secluded,  je* 
filled  with  a  generation  of  memories.  Yonog 
men  and  maidens,  now  gray-haired  and  el- 
derly, have  flirted  and  blushed  in  yonder 
summer-house,  and  the  roses  have  budded, 
bloomed,  and  faded,  for  seventy  Junes. 

As  for  the  bouse  itself,  it  is  almost  per- 
fect— long,  and  low,  and  synthetical,  it  con- 
sists of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  Tlie  eo- 
traiice  is  a  Dutch  porch,  in  which  a  bed- 
room is  built  over  the  front  door,  supported 
by  two  pillars.  This  is  hung  with  viaes,  tod 
is  the  prettiest,  quaintest  thing  in  the  votM. 
It  looks  like  Nuremberg;  it  is  beautiful lad 
convenient.  The  lady  who  sits  al  that  Ut- 
tice  should  be  like  the  one  imaged  forth  in 
"County  Guy:  " 

"  To  beanty  shy,  at  lattice  bl^ 
Sings  bijth-bom  cavalier." 

The  house  is  built  of  wood,  and  profusely 
and  tastefully  ornamented  with  wood-wrr- 
ings;  vines,  vaaes,  and  architectural  onja- 
ments,  follow  one  another  over  ihe  Dutch 
porch,  all  in  perfect  taste.    Real  gr«n 
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in  great  Inxnriance,  almost  u  beaatiAiI  as 
English  Wy,  TestooB  the  whole  front  of  the 
bouse.  The  hull  goes  through  the  house,  and, 
as  one  door  snings  open,  another  opposite  it 
opens  and  rereaia  the  garden  and  the  moun- 
tain. In  this  hall,  and  a  continuation  of  it 
in  the  shape  of  a  back-piazza,  the  family 
spend  their  lives,  neglecting  as  they  do  so  a 
parlor  which  ia  in  its  way  a  gem.  For  here 
the  architect,  taking  the  Ionic  order  lor  his 
text,  has  built  a  beautiful  room  of  wood.  Alt 
the  high  fireplace  and  its  adjacent  mouldings 
are  of  wood,  quaintly  carred.  Two  inches 
are  let  in  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace,  just 
large  enough  for  a  table,  a  vase  of  flowera,  or 
an  easy-chair.  These  are  outlined  by  Ionic 
pilasters.  In  the  comers  of  the  room  Ionic 
pilasters  are  turned  cornerwtse,  ^Tin<;  a 
beantiral  effect  of  finish.  It  is  paneled  about 
three  feet  fVoin  the  floor ;  little,  old-fashioned 
windows  let  In  an  insuflioiency  of  light.  This 
could  be  iniproTed  upon.  The  dining-room,  a 
plainer  apartment,  has  atill  aome  good  wood 
paneling,  and  is  a  cheerful,  well-proportioned 
room. 

But  the  glorious  great  fireplaces,  with 
three  picturesque  wood-fires,  where  yet  the 
wood  from  the  near  hlll-slde  affords  material 
to  keep  the  family  hearth  alif^ht,  are  the  chief 
beauties  of  these  pretty,  old-fashionvd  rooms. 
I  know  DO  such  good  company  an  a  wood-fire. 
It  is  the  very  best  society,  genial,  sympathet- 
ic, and  suffgestive.  You  can  paint  what  pict- 
ures you  wish  in  these  coats  and  dying  em- 
bers, and,  ad  the  fiames  mount  anJ  aspire,  ao 
do  your  thoughts,  with  no  crabbed  interpo- 
sition  of  Fate  to  kill  your  ambition.  The  old 
house  is  in  a  lofty  altitude,  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  even- 
ings and  mornings  are  cool.  In  the  latter 
part  of  September  the  fire  becomes  very  com- 
fortable— in  fact,  all  through  the  summer  the 
brass  andi  rops  and  the  brass  fender  are  kept 
very  brigh  t,  and  a  few  logs  are  laid,  with  an 
underpinning  of  pine-eones,  ready  for  the 
obedient  match. 

Beyond  all  the  rooms,  stretching  out  tow- 
ard the  kitchen  and  oEBces,  which  enjoy  a 
long  extension  to  themselves  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  lies  what  was  once  a  kitchen,  now 
a  servants*  dining-room.  And  oh,  what  a 
ballroom  I  Cleared  of  its  tables,  what  "  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverleys "  have  been  danced  up 
and  down  its  hard,  polished  oak  floor !  The 
third  generation  from  the  founder  is  now,  at 
this  moment,  working  off  the  ichor  of  youth 
to  the  music  fnrnisbed  by  two  sons  of  Africa. 
Thither  come  the  youths  and  maidens  as  they 
did  seventy  yeara  ago  to  dance.  One  gentle- 
man of  ^  the  neighborhood  claims  to  have 
danced  in  that  kitchen  fifty  years  ago,  and  he 
ia  still  ihe  chief  ornament  of  the  parties  of 
t»-day.  The  German  cotillon,  an  exotic  of 
dtstiactton,  has,  of  course,  in  the  present  age, 
been  added  to  the  contra-dance  of  the  past ; 
bat,  out  of  deference  to  the  past,  the  Vir- 
ginia lieel  is  never  omitted. 

In  one  comer  of  this  ballroom-kitchen 
bangs  an  historical  crane  in  a  great  brick 
chimney  and  stone  fireplace.  When  Long- 
fellow's **  Hanging  of  the  Crane"  came  out, 
this  now-disused  engine  of  hospitality  became 
ourioos  and  historical.  Old  Mends  told  tales 
of  arriving  at  the  house  cold,  and  chilled. 


and  hungry,  and  being  taken  before  the  great 
^wood-fire  in  this  abounding  kitchen,  watched 
with  interest  the  pendent  goose  roasting  be- 
fore the  great  logs,  and  heard  the  kettle  sing 
welcome  as  it  hung  from  the  crane.  Now  a 
modem  kitchen,  with  "  improvements,"  has 
been  built  farther  ou,  and  the  old  fireplace 
rests  upoa  its  roemoriea.  No  such  toothsome 
cookery  cornea  from  the  modern  cooking- 
stove  na  its  simplicity  produced,  and  it  may 
well  sniff  at  the  inferior  broiled  chickens  and 
the  less  luscious  pud<Ungs  which  Its  modern 
rival  sends  forth. 

Cooking  over  a  wood-fire  was  very  toil- 
some to  the  cook,  but  it  had  a  superiority 
like  that  of  a  real  oamel's-hair  shawl,  real 
wood-carving,  or  real  jewels,  over  imitation. 
It  was  nstly  better,  if  well  done,  than  any 
other.  It  required  talent,  patience,  work, 
and  good  luck ;  the  wood  must  not  smoke, 
the  coals  mast  have  reached  that  glow  where, 
■s  the  poet  says — 

"  One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less. 
Had  half  Impaired  that  nameless  gmce." 

But,  when  "  the  hour  and  the  woman  "  met, 
then  beeftteaks  were  glorified,  and  pnmpkln- 
pies  became  a  beatific  vision  fit  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  Brillat  Savarin. 

As  I  have  looked  at  the  old  house  from  an 
eminence,  with  its  wandering  dependencies 
of  wings,  wash-bouaes,  smoke-houses,  and 
ice-houses,  all  nicely  masked  with  trees,  with 
its  ample  bams  and  stables,  and  yards  for 
cows,  and  piga,  and  poultry — a  little  empire 
by  iteelf,  holding  nil  the  material  of  self- 
preservation  for  its  garrison  independently 
of  the  outer  world  —  I  have  thought  of 
Retzsch's  "  Song  of  the  Bell,"  that  particular 
sketch  of  comfort  and  prosperity  which  he 
draws  just  before  the  fire  comes  which  sweeps 
it  all  off.  So  far  the  fire-King  has  spared 
the  honest,  wandering  old  house.  Hay  he 
long  spare  it  I 

So  lonely  is  its  situation,  a  mile  from  the 
village,  that  the  owls  come  down  from  the 
forest  and  hoot  at  night,  and  bats  float  in  at 
Ihe  open  parlor-window  as  the  piano  gives 
forth  "Batti  Batti,"  according  to  a  family 
wit.  Squirrels  in  great  oolonies  chatter,  and 
chirp,  and  live  unmolested  in  the  trees  of 
the  lawn,  and  afford  amusement  to  the  lazy 
lonbger  on  the  grass,  as,  lying  at  full  length 
with  pipe  in  month,  be  takes  his  4oUt  far 
nien/e. 

It  is  a  great  place  to  be  lazy  in,  a  sort  of 
comfortable  Adiiondack  trip,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  house  to  camp  and  eat  in.  Its 
comparative  isolation  has  been  preserved  by 
the  accidental  absence  of  railroads  near,  it. 
It  was  long  shunned  by  these  modern  im- 
provements, much  to  its  advantage.  Now, 
however,  a  shrieking  engine  has  invaded  the 
orchard,  and  has  sent  the  hamadryads  weep- 
ing to  their  molested  solitudes. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lawn  runs  a  capncioue 
river,  sometimes  only  a  pebbly  brook,  some- 
times a  mountain- torrent,  sometimea  a  broad 
lake,  after  a  freshet.  This  uncertain  tributary 
of  Undine  becomes  afterward  a  great  and  im- 
portant river,  bearing  navies  on  its  breast.  It 
is  in  its  diUdhood,  its  "  sweet  sereDteen," 
near  the  old  house,  and  behaves  accordingly. 
It  gleams  throagh  the  trees  with  coquettish 


smiles,  and  adds  new  charms  to  tbe  old 

house. 

The  Tvhole  aspect  of  the  place  is  like  that 
of  an  old  English  rectory.  Misa  Hitford 
could  revel  ia  the  garden.  Hiss  Austin 
would  hide  one  of  her  quiet  heroines  in  just 
auch  a  spot.  Of  an  autumn  day  one  in- 
vokea  Washington  Irving's  description  to 
reach  the  yellow  of  the  pumpkin,  the  red  of 
the  npple,  tbe  russet  tints  of  the  ripening 
grain.  And  after  the  first  frost,  then  is  the 
old  place  hung  in  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
gold.  Haples  light  up  their  autumnal  lan- 
terns all  down  the  long  avenue,  and  at  its 
foot  the  moon  rises  in  serenest  m^esty. 

The  story  of  the  old  bouse  is  this;  A 
large  tract  of  land,  one  of  the  military 
grants,  was  given  by  a  Bevolntlonary  officer 
to  his  son.  Eight  hundred  acres  off  in' the 
forest  cannot  have  been  a  very  easily-han- 
dled gift,  one  would  think,  to  tbe  young  law- 
yer on  the  Hudson.  But  he  look  it,  and 
went  out  bravely  to  fell  the  trees  and  build 
his  house.  He  did  it  well.  He  sent  to 
Fbiladelphia — then  a  fortnight's  journey  off^ 
for  bis  architect,  and,  not  having  been  bitten 
by  the  American  Idea  that  every  roan  can 
do  every  thing  without  education,  he  hired 
skilled  workmen  to  do  all  his  work  for 
him. 

It  remains  to  praise  him,  for  the  beams 
do  not  give,  the  chimneys  do  not  smoke,  tbe 
beauty  and  sincerity  of  his  work  are  here. 
The  old  ho.u3e  stretcbea  its  wings  over  its 
young  owner  —  third  generation  from  Its 
founder — and  promises  to  protect  him  and 
his,  as  it  has  done  his  anceslora.  Peace  be 
to  its  foundations  [  Hay  the  industry  and 
energy  which  built  it  descend,  and  the  hos- 
pitality which  has  ever  been  its  characteris- 
tic, continue,  as  long  as  oye  beam  remains 
upon  another ! 

The  old  house  has  one  terrible  defect.  It 
has  no  ghost.  Without  a  good  ghost,  no 
old  house  is  perfect.  In  vain  have  its  in- 
mates tried  to  get  up  a  headless  lady,  or  a 
two-headed  man,  or  a  shrouded,  bloody  mys- 
tery. It  always  turns  out  to  be  a-cat,  or  a 
dog,  or  a  perfectly  uninteresting  broomstick 
with  a  towel  hung  over  it.  No  ghost  will  ac- 
cept a  lodgment  It  is  an  aristociatic  want, 
a  defect  in  the  family  tree.  The  old  hoase 
has  seen  its  sorrows;  brave  and  beautiful 
young  man  have  been  borne  dead  from  its 
portals ;  sad  and  incomplete  lives  have  hid- 
den their  sorrows  under  its  shade.  Hither 
have  come  aching  hearts,  smarting  under 
freah  grief.  Little  bands  of  children  have 
trooped  about  it  in  mock  military  array,  when 
lo !  one  has  dropped  out,  one  soldier  has 
likid  down  his  gun  forever ;  and  the  music 
hue  ceased,  and  for  aome  hearts  a  muffled 
drum  has  beaten,  never  to  be  silenced. 

The  old,  they  whose  gray  hairs  made  the 
fireside  sacred,  and  the  garden-walks  histori- 
cal, they  who  presided  at  the  family  board  for 
half  a  centory,  they  have  gone,  but  they  re- 
turn not,  save  in  the  form  o£  loving  memo, 
ries. 

All  that  la  morbid,  all  that  Is  terrible, 
shuns,  BO  far,  the  dear  old  house.  It  accepts 
ihe  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  of  a  (.-ommon 
destiny,  but  has  no  **  picturesque  and  gloomy 
wrong." 
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THE   FIRE    AT  TRANTER 
SWEATLETS. 

A    WESSBX  BALLAD. 

BT  THOHAS  HARDT, 

authob  or  "fab  raoM  tbe  maddihs  crowd," 

"THI  band  or  ETHELBBBTA,"  BTO. 

THET  had  long  met  o'  Sundajs — her  true- 
love  Bod  she — 
And  at  junketing,  May-poles,  and  fiingB ; 
Bat  she  dwelt  wi'  a  crabbed  old  uncle,  and  he 
Swore  by  noon  and  by  night  that  her  husband 
should  be 

Nftibour  Sweatley  (a  man  ofUa  weak  at  tbe 
kne« 

From  taking  o*  sommat  more  oh«erful  than 
tea), 

Who  tranted,  and  moved  people's  things. 

She  cried,  "  0  pray  pity  me  1     naaght  would 
he  hear ; 

Then  with  wild  rainy  eyes  she  obeyed. 
She  chid  when  her  lore  was  for  clinking  off 
wi'  her ; 

The  pasBon  was  told,  aa  the  season  drew  near, 
To  throw  over  pulpit  the  names  of  the  pair 
Aa  fitting  one  fleah  to  be  made. 

Tbe  wedding-day  dawned,  and  the  morning 
drew  on , 

Tbo  couple  stood  bridegroom  and  bride ; 
The  evening  was  pasaed,  and  when  midnight 

had  gone 

The  folks  homed  out  *'  Ood  Safe  the  King," 
and  anon 

To  their  home  the  pidr  gloomily  hied. 

The  lover,  Sim  Tenkens,  mourned  heart-aiok 
and  drear 
To  be  thufl  of  bla  darling  deprived ; 
He  roamed  in  tbe  dark  around  field,  mound, 
and  mere. 

And,  a'most  without  knowing  it,  found  him- 
self near 

The  house  of  the  tranter,  and  now  of  his  dear, 
Where  the  moving  Ughts  showed  they'd 
arrived. 

The  bride  aongbt  her  ohimmer  so  calm  and  so 

pale 

That  a  Northern  had  thought  her  resigned ; 

Bat  to  eyes  that  had  seen  her  in  seasona  of 
weal — 

Like  the  white  cloud  of  smoke,  the  red  battle- 
field's  veil- 
That  look  told  of  havoc  behind. 

The  bridegroom  yet  loitered  a  beaker  to  drain, 

Then  reeled  to  the  linhay  for  more ; 
When  the  candle-snoff  kindled  the  chaff  fi-om 
bis  grain. 

Flames  sprout  and  rush  upward  wi'  might  and 
wi'  main, 

And  round  beams,  thatch,  and  chimley-tua 
roar. 

Young  Sim  in  the  distance  aroused  by  the 
light. 

Through  brimbles  and  snderwood  tears, 
TUI  he  comes  to  the  orchet,  when  slap  in  his 
sight. 

Beneath  a  bowed  codlin-tree  trimbling  wi' 
ft-igbt, 

Wi*  an  old  oo&t  ahe'd  found  on  a  soarecrow 
hedight, 

ffii  gentle  young  Barbara  appears. 


Her  fonn  in  these  cold,  mildewed  tatters  he 

views, 

Played  about  by  the  frolicsome  breeze ; 
Her  light-tripping  totties,  her  ten  little  tooes. 
All  bare  and  besprinkled  wi*  fall's  chilly 
dews, 

While  her  great  frightened  eyes,  through  her 
ringlets  BO  loose. 
Shone  like  stars  through  a  tangle  of  trees. 

She  eyed  lum;  and,  aa  when  a  wdhf-hatcfa  is 
drawn, 

Her  tears,  penned  by  terror  before, 
Wi'  a  ruahing  of  sobs  in  a  torrent  were  strawn 
Till  her  power  to  pour  '«n  seemed  wasted  and 
gone 

From  the  heft  of  misfortune  she  bore. 

"  0  Sim  I  my  own  Sim,  I  must  call  'ee — I  will  I 
Alt  tbe  world  have  turned  round  on  me  so  I 
Can  you  help  her  who  loved  'ee,  though  acting 
so  ill  % 

Can  you  pity  her  miseiy — feel  for  her  still  t 
When  jvorsc  than  her  body  so  quivering  and 
cbiU 

Is  her  heart  in  Its  winter  of  woe  I 

'*  I  think  I  eould  slmost  have  borne  it,"  she 
said, 

"  Had  my  grieft  one  1^  one  come  to  hand ; 
But  oh,  to  be  slave  to  an  unole  for  bread. 
And  then,  upon  top  o'  tliat,  driven  to  wed, 
And  then,  upon  top  o'  that,  burnt  out  o'  bed, 

Is  more  Uian  my  natnr  can  stand  I " 

Sim's  soul  like  a  lion  within  him  outsprung 
(Sim  had  a  great  soul  when  his  foelings  were 

wrung) — 

"Feel  for  'ee,  dear  Barbie  t"  be  cried. 
Then  his  warm  working-jacket  about  her  he 
flung, 

Made  a  back,  horsed  her  up,  till  behind  him 
she  clung : 

Like  a  ohiel  on  a  gypsy  her  figure  uphung 
Aa  the  two  sleeves  before  him  he  tied. 

Over  pickeries,  and  mizeni,  and  apples,  and 
hay, 

They  stumbled  stndght  into  (he  night ; 
And  finding,  at  length,  where  a  bridle-path 

i»y, 

By  dawD  reached  Sim's  mother's — who,  up 

with  the  day. 
In  round,  kindly  apectacles  glared  every  way 
To  gather  some  clew  to  tbe  sight. 

Then  old  Mis'ess  Tankens  she  searched  here 
and  there 

For  some  closet — though  fearing  'twaaein — 
Where  Barbie  could  hide,  and  for  elothes  ahc 

could  wear, 
A  task  hard  enough  with  a  creature  ao  bir, 
Who,  half  scrammed  to  death,  sat  and  cried  in 

a  chair 

To  think  what  a  stoor  she  was  in. 

The  loft,  up  the  ladder,  seemed  safo ;  and  all 

day 

In  that  biding  she  laid  her  sweet  limbs; 
But  most  of  tbe  time  in  a  terrible  way, 
Well  knowing  that  there'd  be  the  piper  to 
pay 

When  'twas  found  that,  instead  of  the  ele> 
ment'e  prey. 
She  was  living  in  lodgings  at  Bim*s. 

"  Where's  the  trantert"  sidd  men  and  boys; 
"  Where  oan  he bel" 

"  Where's  the  trantert"  said  Barbie  alone; 
"  Wherever's  tbe  tranterl "  said  every bod-y ; 
They  sifted  the  dust  of  his  perished  roof-tree. 

And  all  they  ooold  find  was  a  bone  I 


Then  the  uncle  oried, Lord,  pray  have  nsny 

on  me  I" 
And  in  sorrow  began  to  repent; 
But  before  'twas  complete,  aud  till  sure  ihe 
was  free, 

Barbie  drew  np  her  loft-ladder,  Ugbt  torsed 
her  key 

(Sim  handing  in  breakfast,  and  dinner,  ud 
tea)— 

Till  the  crabbed  man  gied  his  consent. 

There  waa  skimmity-ridlng  with  root,  thovt, 
and  flare 

In  Weatherbury,  Stokeham,  and  WindldoD, 
ere 

They  had  proof  of  old  Sweatley's  dees; ; 
The  Mellstofik  and  Talbnry  folk  stood  in  \ 
stare 

(The  tranter  owned  bonaee  and  garden-gnmttd 

there), 

But  liule  did  Sim  or  his  Barbara  care— 
For  he  took  her  to  church  the  next  dqr. 


SOME  CURIOUS  WILLS. 

THE  making  of  »  man's  last  will  and  tss- 
lament  is  one  of  tbe  most  moawBlon 
acta  of  fall  life.  No  matter  how  frivolouor 
indiSerent  a  man  may  be,  be  cannot  but  r» 
ogniu  tbe  gravity  and  responsibility  of  an  set 
that  will  live  after  him,  l<mg  after  tbe  hsad 
that  traced  It  haa  mingled  with  its  kindicd 
duat.  It  is  then  that  men  av^  tbemielTH 
of  tbe  best  and  sometimes  tbe  only  lqlpo^ 
tunity  of  deolanng  their  mind  to  the  woild. 
They  feel  that,  however  much  their  actt  oi 
thoughts  may  have  been  ignored  or  sparud 
by  an  unfriendly  or  unwilling  world,  they 
will  for  once  command  attention  wbeo  the^ 
pen  their  last  thoughts  and  direcUons  in  i 
testament  .  Accordingly,  we  find  many  «b> 
have  smarted  by  the  world's  rebuffs,  "  tbe 
proud  man's  contumely,"  or  who  have  ben 
victims  of  its  iqjuetice  or  disappointoteiit, 
who  now  vent  their  opinions  about  men 
things  most  freely  and  fully,  railing  aolIl^ 
times  iu  a  cynical  manner  at  men's  profe!- 
sions,  practices,  and  pursuits,  and  Inni^ 
behind  them  a  protestaUon  agunst  abiB. 
against  perfidy  of  friends,  or  against  ludkiv- 
ness  of  pretension. 

As  a  phase  of  human  nature,  it  caiBot 
fail  to  prove  interesdug  to  examine  a  le>  of 
the  r«markable  and  eurtooa  wills  pe<qile  bn 
written.  There  we  see  Ae  onteominp  ^ 
tbdr  afflBctions,  the  nature  and  object*  <( 
tbeir  anUpathlea,  tbeir  opinions  aposan* 
riety  of  Butyecti,  tbdr  idioayncrasiei, 
tbtir  Ttgaries. 

Generally  there  are  directions  as  to  ib* 
place  or  manner  of  btirial,  as  to  be  buried  sctr 
a  wife  or  some  member  of  a  family :  in  one  cue 
a  testator  directed  that  he  should  be  bsned 
between  tbe  graves  of  hie  first  and  uxm^ 
wives,  without  regard,  it  ia  supposed,  to  the 
opinion  of  either.  Many  limit  the  ezpenies 
of  their  burial  and  ftineral  -  pageant ; 
others  totally  forbid  any  display  wbaterer- 
Thus,  in  tbe  case  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Zimner 
man,  proved  in  Doctors'  Commons,  in  1S40, 
there  were  directions  for  his  funeral ;  and  he 
accompanied  them  with  something  like  ' 
threat  in  case  they  were  not  carried  oaL  H* 
.says :  "  No  person  is  to  attend  my  eoqiM  to 
tbe  grave,  nor  is  any  ftaneral-bell  to  be  meft 
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tnd  my  Ib  to  be  buried  plainly  and  in 
a  decent  inanaer,  and  if  this  be  not  done,  / 
will  come  again,  that  U,  if  lean:* 

The  CountesS'Dowig'T  of  Sandwich,  in 
her  will,  written  b;  herselF  at  the  age  of 
nghtj,  vhich  was  proved  in  Kovember,  1862, 
expresses  her  wish  "  to  be  buried  decently 
and  quietly — no  undertakers''  fraud*,  or  cheat- 
ing, no  tearft,  hat-bands,  or  noneense." 

Mrs.  Kitty  Jeokyn  Packe  Reading,  who 
died  io  1870  abroad,  desired  lier  remains  to 
be  first  pat  into  a  leaden  cofflTi,  then  inclosed 
ia  a  wooden  coffin,  and  talten  as  freij^t  to 
her  residence,  Branksome  Tower,  in  England. 
And,  foreseeing  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
entrance  to  her  residence  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  admit  the  corpse  in  this  manner,  she 
directed  the  window  of  one  of  the  parlors  to 
be  taken  oat,  in  order  to  admit  her  remains. 

Not  a  few  testators  gire  directions  as  to 
the  dilpotiUon  of  their  remaina  after  death. 
ThoB,  Mr.  William  Kensett,  wlio  died  in  Oc- 
teber,  1865,  left  bla  body  to  the  directors  of 
the  Imperial  Oas  Company  of  London,  to  be 
placed  4n  one  of  their  retorta  and  eonaamed 
to  aahes.  If  not,  be  directed  it  to  be  buried 
in  the  family  grave  in  St.  John's  Wood  Cem. 
etery,  to  assist  in  poisoning  the  neighbor- 
hood. Generally,  the  ourions  wills  are  home- 
made, but  this  of  Hr.  Kensett  was  made  by  a 
solicitor. 

But  a  far  stranger  direction  than  this  was 
in  the  ease  of  Morgan  vt.  Boys,  reported  in 
Taylor's  "  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  and  which 
was  brought  under  judicial  decision.  The 
testator  devised  his  property  to  a  stranger, 
and  wholly  disinherited  bia  next  of  kin,  and 
directed  that  liis  executors  should  "  cause 
some  parts  of  his  bowels  to  be  converted 
into  fiddle  -  strings,'  that  others  should  be 
sublimed  Into  smelling-salts,  and  that  the 
remainder  o  f  his  body  should  be  vitrilied  into 
lenses  for  optical  purposes."  In  a  letter  at- 
tsched  to  tbe  will,  the  testator  said :  '*  The 
world  may  think  this  to  be  done  in  a  spirit 
of  stngnUrity  or  whim,  but  I  have  a  mortal 
aversion  to  funeral-pomp,  and  \  wish  mr  body 
to  be  converted  into  purposes  useful  to  man- 
kind." The  will  was  attaeked  on  the  ground 
of  insanity ;  but  it  was  shown  that  the  tes- 
tator had  oondaeted  his  aSslrs  with  great 
shrewdness  and  ability,  that,  so  far  from  be- 
ing imbeeile,  he  had  always  been  regarded  by 
his  associates  through  life  as  a  person  of  in- 
disputable capacity.  It  was  declared  a  valid 
will,  and,  tn  the  opinion  of  the  judge  who 
beard  it,  it  was  nothing  more  than  eccentri- 
city. This  would  hardly  be  the  decision  of  a 
court  here  at  present.  Many  wills  have  been 
refused  probate  on  the  ground  of  a  disgust- 
ing fonduess  for  brute  animals.  Taylor  re- 
ports one  case  where  the  testatrix,  an  unmar- 
ried female,  kept  fourteen  dogs  of  both  sexes, 
which  were  provided  with  kennels  in  her 
drawing-room.  In  another  case,  a  female, 
who  lived  by  herself,  kept  a  multitude  of 
cats,  which  were  provided  with  regular  meals, 
and  furnished  with  plates  and  napkins.  This 
strange  fondness  for  animals,  in  solitary  fe- 
males, is  not  altogether  unusual,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  regarded  as  any  certain  indi- 
cation of  insanity. 

In  June,  1888,  the  London  papers  re- 
corded the  singnlar  will  of  an  English  testa- 


tor,  named  Garland,  containing  the  following 
clanae : 

"  I  bequeath  to  my  monkey,  my  deir  and 
amusing  Jacko,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  ster- 
ling per  annum,  to  he  employed  for  his  sole 
use  and  benefit;  to  my  faithful  dog  Sbook, 
and  my  well-beloved  cat  Tib,  a  pension  of  five 
pounda  sterling ;  and  I  desire  that,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  nther  of  the  three,  the  lapsed 
pension  shall  paaa  to  the  other  two,  between 
whom  it  is  to  be  eqnally  divided.  On  the 
death  of  all  three,  the  sum  appropriated  to 
this  purpose  shall  become  the  property  of  my 
daughter  Gertrude,  to  whom  I  give  this  prefer- 
ence among  my  children  because  of  the  Urge 
family  she  has,  and  the  difficulty  she  finds  in 
bringing  them  np." 

It  has  bMn  remarked  that  testators  often 
speak  their  minds  fteely  of  others ;  and  wives 
havq  not  escaped  the  aspersions  which  are 
sometimes  contained  in  a  will.  The  ills  and 
jars  of  domestic  life  may  have  borne  so 
heavily  on  a  man  during  his  lifetime,  that 
they  are  vividly  and  painfully  remembered 
at  its  close,  when  he  is  about  to  make  his 
last  declaration.  Then,  if  he  could  never 
during  lifetime  have  the  final  word,  he  cer- 
tainly thinks  at  last  he  has  found  an  occa- 
sion to  deprive  tiis  wile  of  her  inalienable, 
prescriptive  right,  and  turn  the  scale  in  his 
own  favor.  A  man,  at  such  a  time,  has  been 
known  to  call  his  wife  "jealous,  disaffection- 
ate,  calumnious,  repioachful,  censorious,"  in 
his  will,  and  perpetuate  bis  wife's  "unpro- 
voked and  unjustifiable  fits  of  passion,  vio- 
lence, and  crudty." 

A  person  dying  in  London,  1?91,  provides 
for  bis  wife  as  follows : 

"Seting  that  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  mairied  to  the  aforesaid  Elisabeth,  who, 
ever  since  our  union,  has  tormented  me  in  ev- 
ery possible  way ;  that,  not  content  with  mak- 
ing game  of  all  my  remonatranoes,  she  has 
done  all  she  could  to  render  my  life  miserable ; 
that  Heaven  seems  to  have  sent  her  into  the 
world  solely  to  drive  me  out  of  it;  that  the 
strength  of  Samson,  thu  genius  of  Homer,  the 
prudence  of  Aufniatus,  the  skill  of  Pyrrlius, 
the  patience  of  Job,  the  philosophy  of  SocrHtes, 
the  subtlety  of  Hannibal,  the  vigilance  of  Her- 
mogenes,  would  not  suffice  to  subdue  the  per- 
versity of  her  character;  that  no  power  on 
earth  can  chaufre  her,  seelngthat  we  have  lived 
apart  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  that  the 
only  result  has  been  the  ruin  of  my  son,  whom 
she  has  corrupted  and  estranged  from  me — 
weighing  maturely  and  seriously  all  these 
considerations,  I  luve  bequeathed,  and  I  be- 
queath, to  my  said  wife  the  aom  of  one  shil- 
ling, to  he  paid  unto  her  within  six  months 
after  my  death." 

But  the  joys,  the  tender  experiences,  the 
mutual  good-will  and  affection  of  conjugal 
life,  are  not  less  sometimes  happily  remem- 
bered, and  lovingly  mentioned.  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  the  eminent  author  of  '*  The  History 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  "  and  other  works,  who 
died  in  1847,  delights  thus  to  speak  of  his 
wife  who  was  dead  : 

"  It  is  my  comfort  to  have  remembered  that 
I  have  paaaed  with  hernearlyforty-nine years 
of  nnabated  affection  and  ooonnblal  happi- 
ness, and  yet  she  is  still  living,  as  I  earnestly 
hope,  under  lier  Saviour's  care  tn  a  superior 
state  of  beins*  -  •  •  None  of  the  portraltB  of 
my  beloved  wifh  give  any  adequate  represen- 


tation of  her  beautlftal  face,  nor  of  the  aweet 
and  intellectual  expression  of  her  living  feat- 
ures and  general  countenance  and  character,'* 

The  care  of  testators  in  regard  to  th%ir 
wives  is  very  frequently  evinced  in  a  will 
with  respect  to  some  prohibition  of  marriage, 
whether  out  of  consideration  for  the  happt< 
ness  of  the  widow,  or  of  the  probable  bua- 
baud,  might  be  coigectured. 

This  restraint  is  allowed  by  the  law  In 
this  case,  because  of  the  interest  which  a 
man  has  in  his  wife  remaining  a  widow.  But 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  sauce  for 
the  gander  in  this  instance,  for  a  wife  has  not 
the  same  privilege  in  prohibiting  her  husband 
remarrying. 

Husbands  have  exercised  this  right  for  t 
long  time,  and  courts  have  supported  it 
Walter  Frampton,  Mayor  of  Bristol,  who  died 
on  December  6, 1S88,  left  his  wife  a  very  large 
property,  but  with  tbis  strict  injunction  : 

"  Item :  I  desire  that,  in  esse  the  said  Isa- 
bella shall  remarry,  and  this  matter  can  he 
proved,  my  executors  shall  consider  them- 
aelvea  hound  to  withhold  f^om  the  albreaud 
Isabella  all  the  aforesaid  legacies,  and  shall  ex- 
pel her  from  all  partidpation  therein  forever, 
making  a  triple  proclamation  of  the  same  by 
sound  of  trumpet  at  the  high  cross." 

An  instance  of  a  remarkable  case  of  this 
sort  occurred  in  Pennsylvanin,  and  is  report- 
ed io  the  tenth  volume  of  "  The  Pennsylvania 
State  Reports "  under  the  head  of  "  Com- 
monwealth vs.  Staufier,'*  p.  S50.  The  case 
was  brought  before  the  court  in  connection 
with  the  will  of  Mr.  William  Geigley,  and,  as 
an  example  of  carious  foresight  and  ezacu 
neas  in  a  testator,  together  with  an  nnnsnal 
sentimental  effbrion  by  a  court  in  condemn- 
ing such  a  restraint  apon  marriage.  It  well 
deserves  attention.  The  testator  thus  pro- 
vided in  a  clause  of  his  will : 

**  I  will  and  bequeath  to  my  loving  wife, 
Susan  Oeigley,  all  my  real  and  personal  estate 
that  I  am  possessed  of  (with  a  few  exceptions 
that  I  will  afterward  beneath  to  my  brother 
George),  provided  my  wife  remains  a  widow 
during  her  life.  But,  in  case  she  should  mBiT7 
again,  my  will  is  she  then  shall  leave  the 
premises,  and  receive  all  tiie  money  and  prop- 
erty she  had  of  her  own,  or  that  1  received  of 
hers.  ...  It  is  my  will  and  desire  that,  if  my 
wife  remains  a  widow  during  her  life  on  the 
premises,  after  her  death  all  the  money  or 
property  that  I  got  or  had  of  my  wife's  shall 
be  paid  to  her  friends  whomsoever  she  wills  it 
to;  and  all  the  property  belonging  to  me  as 
my  own  at  my  death  (not  including  my  wife's 
part)  I  will  and  bequeath  to  my  father  and 
mother,  if  living.  But,  if  they  are  both  de- 
ceased, my  will  is  that  my  brother  George 
Geigley  and  my  sister  Cstbuine  Oelgley  shall 
have  the  whole  of  that  part  or  share  that  was 
my  own,  to  them,  their  heirs,  and  assigns,  for- 
ever." 

The  wife  married  agsdn,  as  would  be  very 
probiible,  and  the  surplus  of  the  real  estate 
went  to  the  mother.  On  the  first  trial,  the 
judge  before  whom  the  case  was  heard  was 
shocked  by  this  restraint  imposed  on  his 
widow  by  the  testator,  and,  as  a  piece  of  fine 
judicial  argument,  it  is  worthy  of  being 
quoted  in  these  days  of  sober,  matter-of-fact, 
prosaic  decisions  by  courts.  He  concludes 
as  follows,  holding  the  condition  void : 
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"The  principle  of  reproduotion  Htands 
,  next  in  importanoe  to  its  elder-born  correla- 
tive, Belf-preserTation,  and  U  eqoalljr  a  funda- 
meutal  law  of  exiatenoe.  It  is  the  blessing 
whToh  tempered  with  mercy  the  juatioe  of  ex- 
pulsion ftvm  paradise.  It  was  impressed  upon 
the  human  creation  b;a  beneficent  Providence 
to  mnltiply  the  images  of  himself,  and  thus 
to  promote  his  own  glory  and  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures.  Not  man  alone,  but  the 
whole  animal  and  vejfetable  kingdom  ore  un- 
der an  imperious  necessity  to  obey  its  man- 
dates. From  the  lord  of  the  forest  to  the 
monster  of  the  deep — from  the  subtlety  of  the 
serpent  to  the  innocence  of  the  dove — from  the 
oelastio  embrace  of  the  mountatn-kalmia  to 
the  descending  fruotiflcstion  of  the  lily  of  the 
plain,  all  Nature  bows  submissively  to  this 
primeval  law.  Even  the  fiowers  which  per- 
fume the  air  with  their  f^iigranoe,  and  deco- 
rate the  forests  and  fields  with  their  hues,  are 
bat  'curtains  to  the  nuptial  bed.*  The  prin- 
(dples  of  morality,  the  policy  of  the  nation, 
the  doctrines  of  the  common  law,  the  law  of 
Nature  and  the  law  of  Qod,  unite  in  condemn* 
Inff  as  void  the  condition  attempted  to  be  im- 
posed  by  thla  testator  npon  his  widow," 

Testators  even  venture  to  touch  feminine 
attire  ;  for  we  find  Mr.  JamM  Bobbins,  whose 
will  was  proved  in  London  in  October,  1864, 
declaring  "  that,  in  the  event  of  my  dear  wife 
not  complying  with  my  request  io  teear  a 
loidoiB's  cap  a/Ur  my  deeeate,  and  in  the  event 
of  her  marrying  again,  that  then,  and  in  both 
cases,  the  annuity  which  shall  be  payable 
out  of  my  estate  shall  be  twenty  pounds  per 
annum,  and  not  thirty  pounds."  As  there 
was  no  definite  time  mentioned  for  the  widow's 
cap  to  be  worn,  it  ta  probable  that  Urs,  Rob- 
binft  found  it  easy  to  comply  with  the  letter 
of  the  request  in  her  husband's  will,  and  yet 
indulge  her  own  taste  in  the  matter.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  this  was  the  will  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Concanea,  who  died  in  1888,  in  which 
bfl  eays :  "  And  I  do  hereby  bind  my  said 
wife  that  she  do  not  after  my  deceaae  ollbnd 
■rtlatio  taste,  or  blazon  tbe  sacred  feelings 
of  ber  Bweet  and  gentle  nature,  by  the  ezfal- 
bitlon  of  a  widow's  cap." 

Testators  are  not  permitted  to  restrain  a 
first  marriage.  As  an  old  writer  says :  "  The 
law  tolerates  the  restraint  of  a  second  mar- 
riage, bat  abhors  any  restrdnt  of  a  first  mar- 
riage." 

Still,  a  certain  restraint  is  permitted  as 
to  a  person,  a  place,  or  age.  If  a  legacy  be 
given  to  a  person  in  case  that  he  marries 
with  the  consent  of  certain  persons  named, 
and  if  after  mnjority  he  marries,  such  legacy 
will  be  paid  even  if  he  marries  without  con- 
sent. 

This  condition  is  only  attached  to  a  lega- 
cy by  way  of  an  idle  threat,  or  m  terrorem,  as 
the  legal  phrase  is,  for  the  law  will  not  favor 
suob  a  restraint,  for  through  whim,  caprice, 
or  aome  other  motive,  the  required  consent 
might  sot  be  ^ven,  and  in  this  way  the  per- 
800  would  generally  be  restrained  from  marry- 
ing. There  is  this  distinction,  however,  that 
in  case  the  legacy  be  given  over  to  another 
when  the  condiUon  is  brokm,  that  other 
■hall  hare  the  I>^cy,  if  the  person  to  whom 
It  wai  first  given  marries  without  consent 
la  tUs  way  testators  bave  a^led  themselves 
of  the  opportunity,  in  bestoiring  their  boantj 
by  menns  of  a  will,  to  restrun  the  too  eager 


propensity  of  a  person  rushing  into  wedlock, 
or  marked  their  disapproval  or  approval  of  a 
certain  person  as  a  conjugal  partner. 

In  the  following  instance  a  testator  musk 
have  had  as  much  dislike  to  Scotchmen  as 
Dr.  Johnson  had : 

In  the  case  of  Perrin  v*.  Lyon  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  "East's  Reports,"  one  J.  P. 
devised  real  and  personal  estates  to  trustees 
to  pay  thereout  an  annuity  to  his  wife  for 
life,  and  out  of  the  residue  to  pay  suflScient 
for  the  maintenance,  education,  and  support 
of  his  only  dau^ter,  until  she  sbonld  attain 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  marry,  and 
when  she  should  attain  the  age  <^  twenty-one 
or  marry,  then  to  her  absolutely :  but  In  case 
his  dsugbter  should  die  under  age  and  un- 
married, then  the  estates  to  go  to  his  wifs 
for  life ;  with  a  proviso  that  if  either  his 
wife  or  daughter  should  marry  a  Scotchman, 
Aen  his  wife  or  daughter  so  marrying  should 
forfeit  all  benefit  under  bis  wiU;  and  the 
estates  given  to  her  should  descend  to  such 
person  or  persons  as  would  be  entitled  under 
his  will  in  case  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
dead. 

The  daughter  having  married  a  Scotch- 
man, and  died  leaving  a  bod,  It  was  decided 
such  son  could  not  inherit  the  property,  as 
the  mother  having  broken  the  condition,  she 
obtained  no  rights  to  the  property. 

In  another  case  a  testator  declared,  If 
either  Jane  or  Uary  married  into  the  fami- 
lies of  Prudence  or  Besignation,  and  had  a 
SOD,  then  he  gave  all  bis  estate  (o  such  son  ; 
but  if  they  did  not  so  marry,  then  the  estate 
was  to  go  to  A.  Jane  and  Mary  married, 
but  were  not  prudent  or  resigned  enough  to 
marry  into  the  aforesaid  families,  and  A 
claimed  the  estate ;  bat  the  court  held  that 
during  the  lives  of  Jane  and  Mary  the  claim 
oonld  not  be  determined,  for  one  of  them 
ndght  afterward  satisfy  tiie  condition  (Ran- 
dal vs.  Vayne,  1  Brown  Ch,  C,  SB). 

In  a  cose  in  New  York  State  before  Chan- 
cellor Walworth,  Bayeaux  tv.  Bayeaux,  re- 
ported in  the  ei^tli  volume  of  "  PiUge's  Re- 
ports," a  testator  in  the  fourth  clause  of  his 
will  provides : 

"  I  charge  npon  my  children  in  every  pos- 
sible case,  and  under  all  circumstances,  never 
to  make  a  matrimonial  engagement,  or  bind 
themselves  to  any  individuals  by  promise  of 
marriage,  without  fhll  parental  approbation 
and  oonsent,  as  it  regards  the  bvored  indi- 
vidual. And  while  I  consider  it  unjust  as 
well  as  unwise  for  any  parent  to  coerce  or  to 
attempt  fordbly  to  induee  a  child  to  mairry  an 
object  It  cannot  love,  so  do  I  also  deem  it 
without  any  possible  excuse  on  the  part  of  the 
child  to  marry  without  the  full  consent  of  the 
parents.  And  in  the  event  of  disobedience  on 
the  part  of  my  child  in  this  respect,  ray  wish, 
desire,  and  Intention  Is  to  out  that  child  off 
from  any  participation  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  any  property  I  may  leave  at  my  de- 
cease, of  every  kind  and  deaoription  what- 
ever." 

This  was  declared  Inefiiectaal  by  the  chan. 
cellor,  who  said  that  he  conld  not  form  any 
opinion  SB  to  what  dlaporition  the  testator 
Intended  to  make  of  his  property,  and  that 
the  will  must  have  been  drawn  by  some  per- 
son equally  ignorant  of  1^1  langaoge  and 
1^1  principles. 


The  singularity  of  a  testator's nrnd  it  no- 
where so  well  evinced  as  in  the  conditiou  thit 
may  be  annexed  to  a  bequest  An  exuaple 
of  this  kind  was  given  in  the  case  of  tiie  hiiu 
torian  Hume,  who  left  in  bis  will  a  conditloul 
legacy  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Jobn  Hone,  of 
Kilduff  (who  disliked  port,  and  who  contend, 
ed  that  "  Home  "  was  the  correct  spelling  of 
his  own  name  and  Hume's).  To  him  he  left 
"  ten  dozen  of  my  old  claret  at  his  choice, 
and  one  single  bottle  of  that  other  liquor 
called  port.  I  also  leave  him  six  doten  li 
port,  provided  that  he  attests  under  his  bad, 
signed  John  Bume,  that  he  has  hhudf  slont 
finished  that  bottle  at  two  eitUngi.  B;  itk 
concession  he  will  at  once  terminate  the  on^ 
two  differences  that  ever  arose  between  u 
ooncemmg  temporal  affklrs." 

Some  evince  their  rell^us  aatipBthr,u 
in  the  cose  of  the  wOl  of  Hon.  Annista 
Vonck  Ridley,  proved  in  April,  1869: 

"If  any  or  either  of  my  said  duldren, 
either  in  my  lifetime,  or  at  any  time  after 
decease,  shall  become  or  shall  marry  a  Bo- 
man  Catholic,  or  shall  join  or  enter  any  Tito- 
alistlo  brotherhood  or  sisterhood,  then  or  in 
any  of  the  said  cases,  the  several  provision!, 
whether  orii^Dal,  sabatitntive,  or  aocn^, 
hereby  made  for  the  benefit  of  snch  child  n 
children,  shall  oease  and  determine,  and  be* 
come  abadutely  void,** 

The  chagrin  of  a  spirit  sorely  vexed  witfc 
the  disnppointments  of  life,  or  troubled  vitb 
the  shallow  pretenses  of  the  world,  or  bur- 
dened with  the  thoughts  of  its  own  Mm, 
finds  expression  in  the  following  cnriou 
document  penned  by  an  Earl  of  Pembrokt, 
who  lived  during  the  political  tunncH'ls  of  ihe 
seventeenth  century.  The  will  is  6\ei  in 
Doctors'  Commons,  in  London,  and  is  pn>b- 
ably  as  unique  a  document  of  the  kind  u 
was  ever  filed.   It  is  as  follows : 

"  I,  Philip,  V.  Earlof  Pembroke  andMwrt- 
gomery,  being  as  I  am  assured  ofnnMNBd 
health,  but  of  sound  memory,  as  I  weQremem- 
ber  me  that  five  years  ago  I  did  gin  wj 
vote  for  the  dispatching  of  old  CaDtcrboiJ, 
neither  bave  I  forgotten  that  I  did  ■««  n.* 
king  upon  the  scaffold ;  yet  as  it  is  siid  tLiI 
death  doth  even  now  pursue  me,  and  man- 
over  as  it  is  yet  further  said  that  it  ii  sir 
practice  to  yield  under  ooeroioD,  I  nownukt 
my  last  will  and  testament. 

"  Imprimis :  As  for  my  soul,  I  do  conft"  1 
have  often  beard  men  speak  of  the  soul,  bit 
what  may  be  these  same  souls,  or  what  ihcif 
destination,  God  knoweth ;  for  myaelf,  I  btf* 
not.  Men  have  likewise  talked  to  im 
another  world  whidi  I  have  never  virited;  w 
do  I  know  even  an  inch  of  the  gronnd  tU 
leadeth  thereto.  When  the  king  was  icigD- 
ing,  I  did  make  my  son  wear  a  surplice,  Meg 
deslrouB  that  he  should  become  abishop;  ind, 
for  myself,  I  did  follow  tlie  religion  of  «T 
master ;  then  came  the  Scotch  who  made  m«t 
Presbyterian,  but,  since  the  time  of  Crom- 
well, I  have  become  an  Independent.  Tbete 
are,  methinks,  the  three  principal  retigiooB  of 
the  kingdom.  If  any  one  of  the  three  m 
save  a  soul,  I  desire  they  will  return  it  to  bim 
who  gave  it  to  me. 

Item :  I  f^ve  my  body,  for  it  is  pl«n  1 
cannot  keep  it,  as  yon  see  the  chhurgeMU  tft 
tearing  it  to  pieces.  Bury  me,  therefore:  I 
hold  lands  and  cbunbes  enough  tm  ihtt 
Above  all,  put  not  my  body  beneath  tbj 
ehurch-poreh,  for  I  am,  after  all,  a  msii  of 
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binh,  and  I  would  not  tliat  I  should  be  in- 
temd  there  where  Colonel  Pride  was  born. 

"  It«m :  I  will  have  oo  monument,  for  then  I 
mast  needs  faave  la  epitaph,  and  reraea  over 
mj  carcass,  Dnrlnff  my  Ufa  I  had  enongh  of 
Uiese. 

"  Item :  I  desire  that  my  dogs  be  shared 
among  all  the  members  of  the  Uouncil  of  State. 
With  regard  to  them,  I  have  been  all  things  to 
all  men;  sometimes  went  I  with  the  peera, 
lometimeB  with  the  oommona.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, the}-  will  not  suffer  my  poor  ours  to 
want. 

"Item:  I  give  my  two  best  saddle-horses 
to  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  whose  legs,  methinks, 
must  Boou  begin  to  fail  him.  As  regards  my 
other  horsex,  t  bequeath  them  to  Lord  Fairfax 
that,  when  Cromwell  and  hia  council  take  away 
his  oommission,  he  ma;  still  have  some  Aoru 
to  command. 

"Item:  I  give  all  my  wild  beasts  to  the 
Earl  of  Saliabury,  being  ver;  sure  that  he  will 
preserve  them,  seeing  that  he  refbsed  the  king 
a  doe  out  of  his  park. 

''Item:  I  bequeath  my  chaplain  to  the 
£arl  of  Stamford,  seeing  he  has  never  bad  one 
In  his  employ,  having  never  knowu  any  other 
than  Ilia  son,  my  Lord  Grey,  who,  being  at 
the  same  time  aplrttual  and  oamal,  will  engen- 
der more  than  one  monster. 

"  Item :  I  give  nothing  to  my  Lord  Saye, 
aud  I  do  naake  him  this  legacy  willingly,  be- 
esuse  I  kno  w  that  he  will  fiiithfoUy  tribute 
it  unto  the  poor. 

'*Item:  Seeing  that  I  do  menace  acertain 
Henry  Mlldmay,  but  did  not  thrash  him,  I  do 
leave  the  sum  of  fif^  pounds  sterling  to  the 
laokey  that  shall  pay  unto  him  my  debt. 

"  item :  I  should  have  given  to  the  author 
of  the  libel  on  women  entitled  '  Newa  of  the 
Xxohaoge,'  threepence,  to  invent  a  yet  more 
Bourrilous  mode  of  maligning;  but,  seeing 
that  he  insalteth  and  slandereth  I  know  not 
how  many  "honest  persons,  I  commit  the  office 
of  paying  hiim  to  the  same  liiakey  who  under- 
takoth  the  arrears  of  Henry  Hildmay.  He  will 
teach  him  to  distinguish  between  honorable 
women  and  disrepntable. 

"  Item :  1  give  to  the  Lieuteoant-General 
Cromwell  one  of  my  words,  the  which  he  must 
want,  aeeing  that  h«  hath  never  kept  any  of 
hia  own. 

"Item:  I  give  to  the  wealthy  oitiaras  of 
London,  and  likewise  to  the  Presbyterians 
and  nobility,  notioe  to  look  to  their  skins,  for, 
by  order  of  the  atate,  the  garrison  of  White- 
hall haa  provided  itself  with  paniards,  and 
oseth  dark  lanterns  in  the  place  of  oandles. 

"  Item :  I  give  np  the  f^ost." 

Probably  the  most  ambitious  and  the 
most  extraordinary  scheme  ever  devised  by 
wilt  was  that  of  Peter  Thellusson,  reported 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  "  Vesey's  Reports." 
Mr.  ThelluBBon  was  of  Swiss  parentage,  had 
settled  in  England  at  an  early  age,  and, 
on  a  foundation  of  tea  thousand  pounds, 
raised  the  princely  fortune  that  threatened, 
in  its  aAceoding  greatness,  the  liberty  of  the 
kingdom.  In  hia  will,  made  in  1797,  he  left 
all  bis  property  in  trust  to  be  accumulated 
daring  the  lifetime  or  his  three  sons,  of  their 
ebildren,  and  any  grandchildren  of  bis  sons 
who  might  he  living  at  bis  decease.  Daring 
the  lives  of  all  thene,  and  the  survivor  of 
tbem,  the  estate  was  to  be  kept  in  trust,  and 
its  ioeome  invested  in  landed  property,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  to  be  di. 
Tided  into  three  equal  parts,  to  be  ^ven  to 
tbe  eldest  male  descMidant  of  each  of  bis 


three  sons ;  if  the  descendants  of  two  were 
dead,  then  to  the  sole  living  descendant. 
The  property  sought  to  be  accumulated  was 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  an  immense 
fortune  at  that  day. 

Tbe  trusts  of  this  will  attracted  wide  anil 
anxious  attention  on  all  sides.  No  similar 
instance  had  been  known  of  a  testator  for- 
gettii^  the  claims  of  kindred,  the  demands  of 
charity,  or  the  ties  of  friendship,  to  build  up 
a  mighty  fortune  to  found  a  family  that 
should  bear  bis  name  to  distant  posterity. 
Tbe  children  brought  an  action  to  declare 
the  trusts  Invalid.  Tbe  most  eminent  coun- 
sel of  tbe  time  were  engaged;  the  public 
looked  on,  while  the  case  went  tbrot^b  the 
courts,  with  deep  interest ;  for,  If  a  man  of 
considerable  wealth  could,  under  legal  rules, 
thus  tie  up  his  property  for  generations,  a 
large  and  enormous  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  would  be  rendered  nnproducUve.  If 
the  accumulation  went  on  for  seventy-five 
years,  as  was  quite  possible,  it  was  calculated 
that  the  fund  would  amount  to  twenty-nine 
million  pounds,  a  fortune  lai^er  than  any 
known  in  Europe  at  that  time. 

Lord  Loughborough,  before  whom  the  case 
was  tried,  endeavored  to  declare  such  an  ac- 
cumulation void ;  but,  under  the  law  as  it 
then  stood,  he  was  compelled  to  support  the 
trusts,  and  declared  them  valid.  But  so 
greitt  did  he  think  the  danger  of  permitting 
a  man  to  suspend  the  alienation  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  order  its  accumulation,  that  he  in- 
troduced, in  1800,  an  act  forbidding  accumu- 
lation longer  than  twenty.one  years,  or  dur. 
ing  the  life  of  the  maker  of  the  will. 

The  fears  of  the  public  have  not  been  re- 
alized, for  the  expense  of  litigation,  the  fees 
of  court,  tbe  commissions,  etc.,  have  been  so 
heavy  that,  as  to  nsoal  in  such  cases,  when 
large  estates  get  into  the  grist-mill  of  the 
lawyers,  they  are  ground  exceedingly  fine ; 
and,  in  1886,  the  property  had  but  slightly 
increased  in  valne. 

Tbe  win  of  General  Eosdnsko  was  brought 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
18Q2,  and  is  interesting  as  bringing  up  some 
incidents  connected  with  our  Revolutionary 
struggle,  and  tbe  eminent  persons  who  par- 
ticipated in  it.  It  is  reported  in  Fourteenth 
Howard,  850,  Kosciusko  made  four  wills — 
one  in  the  [Tnited  States,  in  1798;  the  second 
at  Paris,  in  1806  ;  and  the  last  two  in  1816 
and  1817,  while  sojourning  in  Switzerland. 

He  came  here  in  1776,  and  joined  our 
army  as  a  volunteer,  and  participated  in  tbe 
various  events  or  the  Revolution,  and  at  its 
close  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  poorer  than  when  he  came,  and  a 
creditor  of  our  government  for  hia  military 
pay.  He  left,  to  participate  in  the  heroic 
straggle  of  his  native  land,  and  in  1799  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  allowing  liim  interest  from 
1793,  on  his  military  certificate  (by  which 
be  became  entitled  to  $12,499.63),  to  1798. 
This  sum  was  placed  for  bis  account  under 
the  management  of  Jefferson,  to  whom  be 
wrote  that  he  willed  it  to  be  used  toward  the 
purchase  of  young  negroes  who  were  to  be 
od%KaUd  and  tmandpated.  This  was  the  dis- 
position made  by  his  will  of  1798.  In  tbe 
third  will,  of  1816,  made  in  Switzerland,  there 
was  tbe  usual  clause  revoking  his'two  pre- 


vious wills;  and,  of  course,  the  disposition 
of  this  fund  invested  here  failed.  By  a  clause 
in  the  last  will,  or  1817,  he  used  these  words : 
"Je  l^gue  mes  effets,  ma  voiture  et  mon 
cheval  y  compris  k  Madame  et  i  Ifonsienr 
Zavier  Zeltner,  les  hommes  ci-dessus,"  It 
was  claimed  that  under  this  clause,  by  tbe 
use  of  the  term  "  mes  effets,"  all  his  personal 
property,  wherever  situated,  went  to  the  per- 
sona named  as  residuary  legatees  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  wan  claimed  that  such  an 
expression,  being  limited  by  the  words  that 
followed,  was  to  be  taken  as  meaning  such 
effects  as  he  had  then  about  his  person,  and 
that,  therefon:,  as  to  the  fund  in  the  United 
States,  be  died  Intestate,  and  the  descendants 
of  his  sisters  were  entitled  to  it.  This  last 
was  the  decision  of  the  eonrt,  Justice  Wayne 
delivering  the  opinion  of  tbe  eourt.  It  was 
decided  that  as  to  this  fund,  wUch  now 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  he  died  in- 
testate, and,  bung  for  upward  of  fifteen 
years  before  his  death  domiciled  in  France, 
the  distribution  of  it  should  take  place  In  ac> 
cordance  with  the  law  oT  that  country. 

The  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  speak 
one's  mind  to  posterity  is  one  that  cannot 
be  easily  given  op,  even  if  a  person  has  no 
worldy  goods  to  dispose  of.  It  gives  to  a  man 
a  sense  of  importance  when  he  can  enter  his 
thoughts,  his  wishes,  or  his  opinions,  in  a 
document  that  ts  invested,  in  point  of  law, 
and  by  long-observed  custom,  with  a  certain 
attention  and  solemnity.  The  will  of  Daniel 
Hartinett,  an  officer  of  the  East  Company's 
service,  illustrates  this  very  welt.  Dying 
very  poor,  this  singular  fellow  bequeathed 
his  debts  to  tbe  Governor  of  Bengal,  who 
generously  accepted  the  equivocal  l^acy. 
We  hardly  know  whether  to  admire  more  the 
»mt0-/roid  of  the  testator,  Or  tbe  bonhomie  of 
the  legatee. 

The  wills  of  some  persons  often  have  a 
didaoUo  character,  especially  of  those  whose 
position  Id  life  entitled  them  to  speak  with 
influence  and  impresaivraess.  Tbe  will  of 
Saladin  is  an  example  of  this  kind,  who  or- 
dered, first,  that  considerable  sums  should  be 
distributed  to  Uussulmans,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tiana, in  order  that  the  priests  of  the  three 
religions  might  implore  the  mercy  of  God  for 
him;  next,  he  commanded  that  the  shirt  or 
tunic  he  should  be  wearing  at  the  time  of  his 
death  should  be  carried  on  the  end  of  a  spear 
throughout  the  whole  camp,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  and  that  the  soldier  who  bore 
it  should  pniise  at  intervals  and  say  aloud : 
"Behold  all  that  remains  of  the  SulUn  Sa- 
ladinl" 

JoHH  Phoffait. 


ITEIi  PRISON. 

(a  lovkb's  oovoxitO 

MY  heart's  her  prison  ;  roses  dimb 
And  clasp  it,  evermore ; 
They  fear  no  winds,  no  wintry  tim^— 
May  guards  tbe  enchanted  door. 

The  windows,  roses,  why  embrace, 
With  arms  of  fragrance  bound  t 

From  every  window  looks  bar  face — 
We  roses  wreathe  it  round. 

JoHK  Sxim  Pur. 
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OUR  readers  will  find  elsewhere  in  ibis 
number  of  the  Joubnal  Mrs.  Howland's 
reply  to  our  comments  on  her  proposition  for 
the  establishmeat  of  science-schools  by  the 
gorernment.  We  give  a  place  to  the  article 
because  the  snbject  is  an  important  one;  but 
we  deny  altogether  the  claim  set  up  by  Mrs. 
Honland  that  she  has  a  right  to  be  beard 
tbrongli  our  columns  in  defense  of  her  propo- 
sition. We  are  under  no  obligaUons  to  give 
persons  space  for  the  defense  or  the  ventila- 
tion of  their  theories.  Any  errors  of  f^t  that 
we  may  make  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  cor- 
rect ;  but  this  JouRKAi.  is  a  medium  only  for 
the  publicity  of  suoh  opinions  or  such  argu- 
ments as  we  may  ded  to  give  to  the  public. 
No  one  is  justified  In  claiming  access  to  our 
columns  as  a  nght,  excepting  for  the  correc- 
tion of  an  error  injurious  to  him!  If  we 
were  under  obligations  to  give  place  to  the 
arguments  of  ererbody  who  differed  from  us, 
we  should  hftTe  to  multiply  the  size  of  the 
Journal  many  fold. 

From  the  earliest  times  poets  and  philos- 
ophers hare  busied  themselves  in  imagining 
XTtopian  societies,  in  which  wise  and  pater- 
nal rulers  have  administered  just  laws,  en- 
forced moral  living,  trained  the  public  taste, 
and  controlled  unruly  impulses.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  imagine  what  government 
ought  to  do  to  bring  aboat  general  security 
and  felicity,  and  almost  everybody  is  quite 
sure  be  lias  jast  the  panacea  that  will  secure 
the  desired  ends.  It  is  moral  education,  says 
one;  it  is  the  building  of  churches,  thinks 
another;  it  Is  scientific  training,  u^es  a 
third ;  it  Is  n^thetic  culture,  say  some ;  it  Is 
a  wise  lookli^  after  affairs  generally,  affirm 
the  rest;  and  each  advocate  draws  a  very 
charming  picture  of  the  happy  results  of  bis 
ipecial  device.  We  also  have  a  bobby.  We 
think  that  industrial  or  teebnioal  schools 
would  be  highly  beneficial,  would  act  direct- 
ly upon  production,  which  Is  the  source  of  all 
wealth,  would  elevate  labor,  would  confer  pow- 
er and  happiness  npon  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  But  oonrinced  of  this  as  we  are— we 
cannot  now  entra  upon  arguments  as  to  the 
merit  of  our  plan — we  have  no  idea  of  run- 
nii^  to  Albany  or  to  Washington  to  ask  the 
government  to  carry  it  out.  We  reflect  that 
technical  edacation  ought  to  grow  ont  of 
the  inclinations  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  be  thrust  upon  them  by  an  ex- 
ternal foroe;  and,  for  other  reasons  often 
gtvon,  we  do  not  believe  that  Congress  or 
the  li^tslature  ought  to  attempt  any  such 
soheme. 

DelightfAl  w  the  Utopian  pictures  are 
tiut  people  permit  in  inu^ning  the  state 
competent  to  bring  about,  It  is  clear  to 


those  who  study  the  facts  of  the  past 
that  these  dreams  of  the  poets  cannot  be 
realized.  If  power  were  always  wise,  always 
just,  always  master  of  the  situation,  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  it  could  interfere  in  affurs 
to  great  advantage.  The  very  ideal  of  a 
perfect  government  is  an  authority  some- 
where that  can  suppress  evil,  regulate  disor- 
ders, and  advance  all  the  Interests  of  aodety. 
It  is  this  ideal  that  certain  dreamers  are 
seeking;  but  so  long  as  human  nature  is 
what  it  is,  every  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  rulers 
to  briug  this  ideal  about  will  fail — just  as 
they  have  alwaya  failed,  sweeping  the  tide  of 
civilisBtion  from  rather  than  toward  the  de- 
sired goal. 

This  has  not  been  because  men  are  wicked, 
bat  because  the  task  is  beyond  human  power. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Ur.  Buckle  that  the  mie- 
taken  seal  of  good  mlers  has  wrought  more 
mischief  in  the  world  than  the  evil  designs 
of  bad  men.  The  interests  of  society  form 
wonderfully  intricate  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery, each  part  dependent  upon  and  inter- 
locked witii  all  other  parts,  and  do  skill  that 
ever  yet  guided  the  affairs  of  a  country 
has  interfered  to  adjust  this  machinery  with- 
out throwing  it  out  of  balance  and  harmony. 
In  the  whole  long  history  of  the  worid  just 
to  the  extent  that  the  state  has  stepped  be- 
yond tfae  simple  functions  of  a  police,  to  that 
extent  has  it  disturbed  and  obstructed  the 
working  of  the  social  machinery.  Trade  and 
commerce  have  not  been  protected  by  the 
devices  of  government  to  protect  them ;  liter- 
ature, science,  and  the  arts,  have  flourished 
best  in  the  end  when  free  from  the  august 
patronage  of  tfae  state,  however  much  they 
may  have  seemed  to  have  temporarily  g^ned 
thereby. 

It  is  upon  these  broad  principles  that  we 
rest  our  opposition  to  state  interposition.  We 
do  not  deny  that  science-schools,  art-schools, 
mnsie-Bchools,  Indnstrlal  schools,  are  all  ad- 
mirable things.  We  can  eoncdve  of  hno- 
dreds  of  other  admirable  things.  We  can, 
indeed,  indulge  like  other  people  in  gioning 
dreams  of  political  millenniums.  All  argu- 
menta  that  go  to  show  what  oboice  results 
will  flow  from  the  judicious  administration 
of  power  are  very  captivating,  plausible,  and 
to  some  people  entirely  convincing ;  but  our 
distrusts  are  derived  from  the  study  of  his- 
torical foots,  from  the  practical  working  of 
schemes  to  confer  benefit  by  arbitrary  dicta, 
and  hence  we  hold  steadfastly  to  the  idea 
that  altogether  the  best  ideal  of  the  state  Is 
that  which  permits  the  largest  possible  indi- 
vidnal  freedom — which  simply  guarantees  to 
each  citizen  every  right  not  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  of  everybody  else,  and  does  no  more. 
And  ne  think  that  as  a  whole  our  civUization 
will  advance  more  swiftly  and  surely  by  the 
onaided  and  untrammeled  operation  of  the 


energies  of  the  people  than  by  govenuoeutal 
fostering;  and  that  even  while  sUte  educa- 
tion is  in  itself  Iiarmless,  it  estabUahea  a  pie- 
oedent  of  governmental  interpoutitnbyvhiA 
innumerable  other  offices  are  forced  upoa  the 
state,  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  wel&ta 

The  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  laugh 
at  Mr.  Grant  White's  article  in  the  Ust  Od- 
oseg  seems  to  us  unfair.  One  may  be  amnitd 
at  finding  a  certain  form  of  mental  abemtks 
dignified  by  a  high-sounding  Greek  word,biil 
Mr.  Grant  conl^ses  that  he  would  have  pie- 
ferred  to  "heterophemy"  a  simpler  pbiw 
had  he  been  iSM  to  find  one.  Ferltaps  somt 
of  our  readers  are  ignorant  of  the  artide  is 
question,  and  are  wondering  what  "beter- 
opbemy  "  can  mean.  Mr.  White,  in  a  preced- 
ing artiele,  wbUe  writing  something  aboot 
metric  measures,  had  easnallymoitimiedthit 
"two  gills  make  one  pbit,"  wbeieepon  a 
general  laugh  went  iq>.  The  article  atitled 
"  Heterophemy  "  is  the  reply  to  his  critics, 
in  which  the  learned  writer  asserts  that  ha 
knows  as  wdl  as  anybody  else  how  msoy 
make  a  i^nt,  and  that  hia  error  is  to  he 
described  as  "heterophemy,"  that  is,  as  \^ 
tion  of  the  brain  which  takes  place  without 
the  volition  of  the  mcUvidual,  a  form  of  whit 
phyidologloal  psyehologiBta  eall  nnetmsdou 
cerebration.  Hr.  White's  explanation  of  thii 
phenomenon  is  as  foUowa: 

"  The  bltmder  which  I  committed  u>d 
which  I  liave  in  mind  is  the  blunder  of  tht 
world  at  large,  the  daily  mental  aberration  at 
the  human  race.  That  error  oooaiata  in  think- 
ing one  thing  and  speaking  or  writing  ■>>* 
other.  There  ia  no  inaccuracy  of  infbrmatiia, 
no  oonfosion  of  thoogbt,  no  fmrgettiag,  era 
for  a  moment.  Tfae  speaker  or  writer  ha 
perfect  knowledge,  thinks  olearly,  remonbcn 
exastly,  and  yet  utters  preusely  what  he  do* 
not  mean.  Everybody  must  have  noticed  ihi* 
more  or  less  in  others  and  in  himaelf,  aoJ 
yet  so  very  strange  a  mode  of  mental  ac^oB 
baa  passed  thus  far,  I  believe,  witboitt 
remark  whatever.  It  la  of  oourse  more  coa- 
monly  manifested  in  speech  than  in  writinf) 
but  it  is  very  frequent  in  the  Utter;  andta 
it  is  due  the  fact  (for  it  is  a  faot)  that  writen 
often  fail  to  correct  errors  of  statement  who 
they  read  their  own  proofs;  the  reason  beiiif 
that  they  read  one  thing  from  the  eye*  out- 
ward, and  tUnk  another.  The  proof  of  the 
article  throws  the  writer  by  aasodation  into 
the  ume  vein  of  titonght  and  temper  orndnd 
In  which  he  was  when  he  wrote  it,  and  tbi 
error  ^t  he  nnconsoiously  made  when  ha 
wrote  paasea  undeteeted  before  hia  eyes. 
so  an  accountant,  if  be  makes  an  error,  u 
likely  to  repeat  it  on  going  over  hia  caleuli- 
tion ;  for  which  reason  be  reversee  or  in 
Bome  way  changes  bis  procedure.  Henoe  it 
is  that  the  services  of  a  good  profesiioMl 
proof-reader  are  indispensable  wlwn  •<*•■ 
racy  is  desired.  Hia  value  is  notso  meehia 
luB  extended  and  exact  information  (althM^ 
he  Aequently  has  it)  ac  in  hia  fteah  eye,  U* 
balHt  of  minute  aocnraey,  and  last,  not  leaat, 
hia  unacqoaintanoe  with  what  the  aath«  hM 
written.  For  even  he  sometimes  fills  to 
teot  errors  irtien  the  snbjeot  is  a  veiyfim'- 
lar  one  to  him. 
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"A  neceuuy  oondiUon  of  (bis  atnnge 
mode  of  mental  actioo  seems  to  be  perfect 
toqiuintanee  with  the  fact  as  to  which  the  er- 
roneous assertion  is  made.    For  aome  years 
past  I  hoTo  given  this  subject  such  a  degree 
of  attention  as  I  was  able  to  give  it  incident- 
ally, and  according  to  my  observation  this 
discrepancy  of  thought  and  utterance  takes 
place  ouly  when  the  occasion  of  it  is  so  fa- 
miliar, or  is  so  clearly  in  mind,  that  the 
speaker  or  writer  conld  not  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  forget  it  even  for  a  moment.   A  n- 
otber  incident  of  its  mattifestatton  la  that  the 
assertion  made  is  most  often  not  merely  some- 
thing that  the  speaker  or  writer  does  not  mean 
to  say,  but  its  very  reverse,  or  at  least  some- 
thing notably  at  variance  with  hla  porpoae. 
For  this  reason  I  have  called  it  hdm^ua^^ 
which  means  merely  the  speaking  otherwise, 
and  which  has  reU^ona  to  and  illustrations  in 
ketM<odai^,  TuUrogmaovMy  and  AtttroeUit.   I  go 
nnwillingly  to  Greek  for  a  compound  name 
descriptive  of  this  mental  phenomenon,  and 
would  gladly  see  my  word  displaced  by  a 
good  English  word,  whiob  I  have  vainly  tried 
to  form.    Hdavpim/jf  of  course  glvea  ns  1i«t- 
tropkemiM  and  htUn^hmUa." 

Ur.  White  ^re>,  among  many  striking 
examples  of  the  class  of  errors  he  has  de- 
scribed, an  instance  from  Alison,  wbo,  in 
enumeraUng  in  fats  *'  History  of  Europe  "  the 
pall-bearers  at  Ihe  funeral  of  Wellington, 
transformed  the  name  of  Bit  Peregrine  Mail- 
land  into  that  of  Sir  Peregrine  Fickle — the 
hero  of  one  of  Smollett's  novels — and  nei- 
ther the  historian  nor  the  proof-reader  de- 
tected the  error,  nor  was  it  discovered  until 
nfter  the  volume  was  published.   It  is  clear 
that  this  blunder  arose  from  an  association 
of  ideas  prompted  by  the  identity  of  the 
Ohristian  cognomen  in  the  two  names,  the 
aathor  writing  Pickle  when  all  the  time  be 
knew  that  Maiiland  was  the  word,  and  In 
correcting  the  proof  read  what  ought  to  have 
been  written.    Errors  of  this  kind  are  so 
common  with  writers  that  it  is  difficult  to 
nnderstand  why  Ur.  White's  arUole  haa  met 
with  BO  much  derision.   Have  tliese  sneering 
critics  never  committed  mistakes  of  this 
kind?  They  mayhave  not,  but  we  have;  and 
so  have  many  of  the  ladies  and  gentiemen 
who  contribute  to  tfae.pages  of  the  Jourical. 
These  errors  are  commonly  detected  in  time, 
either  by  the  proof-readers  or  by  ourselves, 
bat  occasionally  one  slips  by  us  all  and  gets 
before  the  public.   We,  therefore,  instead  of 
finding  in  the  Oolaay  article  food  for  derisive 
laagfater,  confess  that  we  are  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  list  of  blunderers  cited  by  Hr. 
White,  and  are  glad  to  see  the  straoge  and 
often  embarrassing  phenomenon  philoBOpfale- 
aUj  eoosidered  and  ezponndad. 


Tvavt  that  Is  a  sad  and  shocking  story 

which  fans  just  been  told  the  English  public 
by  one  of  the  factory-inspectors.    He  frank- 
ly admits,  too,  that  his  story  is  not  a  tithe 
of  the  troth  aboot  the  employment  of  worn-  i 
en  and  etuldreo ;  with  a  tenderness  lo  nn-  j 


usual  in  the  British  official  as  to  be  touch- 
ing, he  refrains  from  the  harrowing  details 
of  what  he  knows,  lest  he  should  rend  the 
pnblie  heart  in  their  recital.  The  small  part 
that  he  tells,  however,  Is  bad  enough  in  all 
conscience,  and  well  merits  the  serious  at- 
tention of  that  vague  power  which  Dickens 
described  collectively  as  "  my  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen and  honorable  boards."  The  In- 
spector's investigations  having  led  him  into 
the  manufacturing  district,  gloomily  but  vera- 
ciously  called  "  the  Black  Country,"  be  found 
women  there  hard  at  work  upon  nail  and 
chain  mannfaotorlng.  This,  it  need  scarcely 
be  told,  is  one  of  the  most  exhausting  and 
physically  difficult  of  humau  labors.  The  toil 
spent  on  the  forging  of  lai^e  nails  requires 
strong  muscles  and  tough  bodies.  But  there 
iii  the  Black  Country  young  women  and  old, 
women  who  are  single  and  women  who  are 
married,  are  bound  in  a  slavery  which  com- 
pels them  to  (bis  work  all  day,  and  often  into 
the  night,  for  the  very  lowest  grade  of  wages. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  While  the  women 
thus  wear  themselves  out,  their  husbands 
idle,  and  drink,  and  spend  the  poor  creatures' 
desperately  gained  earnings  in  the  taverns. 
The  young  men  have  a  way  of  looking  out 
for  strong,  healthy  wives,  with  this  very  pur- 
pose in  view.  If  they  can  win  the  heart  of  a 
"likely  girl  "  by  such  rude  blandishments  as 
they  are  masters  of,  they  are  made  for  life. 
For  them  are  the  tavern  and  the  skittle- 
gronnd,  for  their  wires  the  merelless  and 
eternal  forge.  Then  if  children  come,  they 
must  perforce  be  left  to  wander  ragged  about 
the  dingy  founderies,  and  drift  in  grimy 
shoals  on  toward  a  very  dark  and  dreary 
puberty.  Ten  hoars  a  day  is  the  ordinary 
time  of  labor  for  these  women  ;  and  they  get 
eight  shillings — two  dollars — a  week!  But 
they  have  to  purchase  their  own  forging  fuel, 
and  rent  their  own  stalls  to  work  at ;  these 
expenses  reduce  their  wages  by  three  shil- 
lings. Their  net  gain,  therefore,  is  a  pitiful 
five  shillings  a  week — and  this  must  suffice 
for  food,  for  lodging,  for  clothing,  for  nurses, 
for  doctors,  and  for  tiie  husband's  low  com- 
fort at  the  pablic-house. 

These  wretched  slaves  —  for  they  are 
sorely  not  a  whit  better — are  "  bossed  "  by 
gangs  of  "  factors  **  and  "  fo^rs  '*  who 
woidd  not  for  a  moment  bear  comparison 
for  gentieness  with  the  very  worst  specimens 
of  Southern  overseers  in  slave-holding  days. 
They  are  generally  as  hard  as  the  iron  that  is 
forged  into  nails,  and  as  merciless  as  human 
machines,  paid  to  have  no  hearts,  nsoally  are. 
We  have  heard  moch  of  the  bad  condition 
of  English  factory  operatives;  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  story  of  the  female 
nail-makers  of  tlie  Black  Country  is  the 
worst  yet  told.  It  almost  excites  a  smile  to 
see  the  device  of  a  London  paper  for  effect- 


ing a  reform  in  this  state  of  things.  No  re< 
Uance  is  placed  on  the  effect  of  the  harrow- 
ing story  10  roose  legislative  indignation  and 
remedy;  bnt  **my  lords  and  gentlemen  "  are 
appealed  to  on  the  ground  that  the  women, 
being  weak,  make  weak  chains  and  poor 
nails,  which,  osed  in  the  chain-cables  and 
ships  of  the  government,  are  likely  to  pro- 
doce  loss  and  disaster.  Official  pity,  this 
journal  evidently  thinks,  is  not  to  be  relied 
on ;  but  the  official  anxiety  not  to  be  found 
wanting  in  efficiency  way  at  least  be  trusted. 


Thi  proper  treatment  of  the  insane,  and 

especially  of  insane  criminals,  is  still  a  by  no 
means  wholly-solved  problem.  Medical  sci- 
ence has  not  yet  socceeded  in  so  minutely 
analysing  the  operations  and  diseases  of  the 
brain  as  to  give  uniform  and  authoritative 
testimony  in  courts  of  justice  in  regard  to 
them ;  for  in  almost  every  case  wherein  it  is 
important  to  determine  the  conscious  re- 
sponsibility of  an  accused  person,  the  doc- 
tors disagree  as  strenoonsly  as  in  other 
branches  of  their  profession.  A  Scotch 
physician  of  eminence  has  recently  urged 
that  the  law  should  so  recognize  degrees  in 
insanity  as  to  apportion  punishments  or  re- 
straints according  to  each  degree.  Some 
crazy  people,  he  boldly  affirms,  are  too 
crazy  to  be  banged,  but  not  too  crazy  to  be 
consigned  to  penal  labor  and  to  the  flogging- 
post.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  at  pres- 
ent the  law  only  draws  the  line  at  tiie  point 
of  moral  responsibility.  If  the  criminal  is 
sane  enough  to  know  the  wickedness  of 
what  he  is  doing,  punishment  accordingly 
inexorably  follows.  If  he  is  not,  he  is  ac- 
quitted of  all  pnniahment  whatever,  althoogb 
not  perhaps  of  all  restraint  whatever.  There 
is  very  likely  something  sound  in  the  Scotch 
doctor's  proposition  ;  for  it  has  at  least  come 
to  be  admitted  that  insanity  is  of  infinite 
d^rees  and  shades,  and  that  coses  of  mono- 
mania are  no  less  common  than  cases  of 
minds  wholly  and  irredeemably  overthrown. 
The  inference,  therefore,  Is  that  many  who 
are  of  partially  diseased  brain  may  commit 
crimes,  being  conscloos  that  they  are  doing 
so ;  and  these  ought  surely  to  be  punished. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  scientific  imperfec- 
tion, which  is  yet  unable  to  determine  the 
degrees  of  insanity  with  that  amount  of  ao- 
cnracy  which  would  enable  them  to  be  In- 
corporated in  a  precise  code  of  criminal  ju- 
risprudence. At  present,  insanity  is  often 
adopted  aa  a  convenient  defeoee  when  none 
other  is  possible,  and  this  is  principally  dan- 
gerous In  the  facility  offered  to  it  by  the  con- 
tradictory evidence  of  even  the  best  medical 
men.  Undoubtedly  partially  insane  men 
sometimes  go  scot  -  free  after  committil^ 
crimes  for  which  their  insanity  does  not  ren- 
der them  irresponsible.   This  is  a  neeessary 
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evil,  to  be  remedied  only  by  farther  and  pa- 
tient somtlnpr  into  the  eaBsei*,  action,  and  ef- 
fects, of  diaeaflOB  of  the  brain. 


THE  foQltli  Tolame  of  Ur.  ^weroft'fl  "  Xs- 
tive  Races  of  t)ie  Pacific  States  "  "  is 
deroted  to  Antlqaitiea,  and,  besidea  present- 
iug  a  detuled  description  of  all  material 
reliCB  of  the  past  diseorered  within  the  ter- 
ritory falling  property  within  the  limits  of 
his  work,  gives  a  general  view  of  the  corre- 
sponding remains  in  South  America  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  here,  for  the  first  time, 
the  pathway  which  Mr.  Bancroft  marked  out 
for  himself  in  the  beginning  leads  him  over 
ground  that  has  been  more  or  less  thoroughly 
worked  by  his  predecessors;  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  t>est  possible  eridence,  both  of  the 
value  of  his  plan  and  of  the  excellence  of  its 
execution,  that,  in  spite  of  the  charm  of  per- 
sonal experience  and  adventure  possessed  by 
the  works  of  Stephens  and  Catherwood, 
Bqnier,  Korman,  Chamay,  Waldeck,  nnd  oth- 
ers, this  volume  will  at  once  be  accepted  as  by 
far  the  best,  the  moat  complete,  and  the  most 
trustworthy  treatise  on  American  antiqui- 
ties that  has  ever  been  publlehed.  It  Is  en- 
titled to  this  position  for  two  reasons,  one  of 
which  will  be  mentioned  fnrther  along  in  onr 
notice ;  the  other  and  most  important  is  that 
it  is  eocylopedio  in  scope,  embodying  the  re. 
searches  and  obaervatioes,  not  of  one  trav- 
der,  but  of  five  hundred,  and  combining  in  a 
single  panortmie  view  the  whole  vast  net- 
vork  of  monumoital  relics  left  by  the  tbo- 
rigioes  of  oar  entire  continent  These  re- 
searches, moreover,  are  not  given  in  a  sum- 
mary  or  condensed,  and  therefore  incomplete, 
form,  but  are  reproduced,  so  far  as  facts 
Hnd  results  are  concerned,  in  full;  so  that 
Hr.  Bancroft's  description  of  Copan,  for  in- 
stance, or  Uxmal,  or  Chichen,  or  Patenque,  is 
far  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other 
writer  whatever.  It  is  also  more  trustworthy ; 
for,  by  careful  study  and  comparison  of  infor- 
mation drawn  from  all  available  sources,  the 
witnesses  mutually  corroborating  o^  correct- 
ing one  another's  statements,  the  author  has 
probably  arrived  in  each  case  practically  at 
the  truth.  The  task  must  have  been  most 
laborious ;  and  we  can  well  believe  that, 
"though  necessarily,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
oompilation,  the  volume  is  none  the  less  the 
lesolt  of  hard  qpd  long  -  eonUnued  stody." 
But  Hr.  Bancroft  does  not  exaggerate  the 
valne  of  bis  work  to  the  student  of  aro|ue- 
fdogy  or  ethnolt^y  when  he  comet  to  sum 
np  rasolts  in  one  of  the  later  chapters : 

"  I  have  (tone,"  he  says,  "  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Pacific  States,  from  the  south- 
ern isthmus  to  Behring  Strait,  euvfblly  ex- 
amining, so  far  as  written  reoordq  oouid  en- 
able me  to  do  ao,  every  foot  of  this  broad 
territory,  in  search  of  the  liandiwork  of  its 
aboriginal  Inhabitants.    Practically  I  have 

*  Hie  Native  Baces  of  tbc  Pacific  States  of 
North  America.  By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  Tol. 
nr.  Antiquities.  New  Toik:  D.  Appletoo  A  Co., 
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given  in  the  preceding  pages  all  that  has  been 
written  ou  the  subject.  Before  a  perfect  ac- 
count of  all  that  the  native  races  left  can  be 
writt4:n,  before  the  material  relics  can  reveal 
all  they  heve  to  tell  about  the  peoples  whose 
work  they  are,  a  long  and  patient  work  of 
exploration  and  studj'  must  be  performed — 
a  work  hardly  commenced  yet  even  is  the 
thickly-populated  centres  of  Old-World  learn- 
ing, and  still  less  advanced  natarally  in  the 
broad,  new  fields  ud  forests  of  the  Far  West. 
In  this  volume  the  general  reader  may  find  an 
accurate  and  comprehensive,  if  not  a  very  fas- 
cinating, picture  of  all  that  aboriginal  art  has 
produced;  the  student  of  ethnological  topics 
may  found  his  theories  ou  ail  that  is  known 
respecting  any  particular  monument  here 
spread  before  him,  rather  than  on  a  partial 
knowledge  derived  by  long  study  from  the  ac- 
coimtii  in  works  to  which  he  has  access,  con- 
tradicted, very  likely,  in  other  works  not  con- 
sulted—and many  a  writer  has  subjected  him- 
self to  ridicule  by  resting  an  important  part 
of  his  favorite  theoiy  on  a  dlaoovery  by 
Smith,  which  haa  been  proved  an  error  or  a 
hoax  by  Jones  and  Brown;  the  antiquarian 
student  may  save  himself  some  years  of  hard 
labor  in  searching  between  five  hundred  and 
a  thousand  volumes  for  information  to  which 
he  is  hero  guided  directly,  even  if  he  be  un- 
willing to  take  his  information  at  second  hand ; 
and,  finally,  the  explorer  who  proposes  to  ex- 
amine a  certain  section  of  the  country  may  ac- 
quaint himself,  by  a  few  hours'  reading,  with 
all  that  previous  explorers  have  done  or  failed 
to  do,  and  by  having  his  attention  specially 
called  to  their  work  will  be  able  to  correct 
their  errors  and  supply  what  tfaey  have  neg- 
lected." 

But  little  need  be  added  to  the  foregoing 
description  of  the  BC(^  of  the  work ;  and 
Hr.  Bancroft's  literary  methods  and  style 
hare  already  been  soffidently  indicated  in 
oar  notices  of  previous  volumes.  One  feat- 
ure of  the  present  volume  which  cnlls  for 
special  mention  are  the  notes,  which  furnish 
a  copious  and  continuous  commentary  on  the 
text,  scarcely  less  interesting,  even  to  the 
general  reader,  than  the  text  itself.  These 
notes  give  full  references  to  and  quotations 
from  all  the  authorities  consulted,  thus  sup- 
plying a  complete  index  to  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  They  contain,  also, 
bibliographical  notices  and  historical  details 
of  the  discovery  and  successive  exploraUcms 
of  each  ruin,  critical  discussions  on  dis- 
puted points,  hints  as  to  the  relative  accuracy 
and  trustworthiness  of  difibrent  authors,  and 
other  information  of  great  interest  and  val- 
ue. Of  course  no  clear  idea  of  architectural 
remains  or  other  material  relics  could  be  con- 
veyed without  i^ctares ;  and  accord higly  the 
volume  oootidns  nnmeroas  illustrations;  in- 
chtdlng  a  general  map  of  the  entire  region, 
plans  and  charts,  gronnd-plans  and  elevs^ 
tioits  of  important  edifices,  and  [dctures  of 
sculpture  and  other  decorations,  idols,  imple- 
ments, ornaments,  and  hieroglyphics.  *'  Of 
the  cuts  employed,"  says  Ur.  Bancroft, 
"  many  are  the  ori^nals  taken  from  the  pub- 
lished works  of  explorers,  particularly  of 
Messrs.  Stephens  and  Squier,  with  their  per- 
mission. .  .  .  Where  such  originals  could  not 
be  obtained  I  have  made  accurate  copies  of 
drawings  enrefuUy  selected  from  what  I  have 
deemed  the  best  authorities,  always  with  a 
j  view  to  give  tiie  clearest  possible  IJea  of  the 


objects  described,  and  with  no  attempt  ti 
mere  pictorial  embellishment." 

Our  second  reason  for  ascrlblDg  a  pre- 
eminent value  to  this  treaUse  on  Aawriein 
antiqoities  is  its  conservative  loue  ud  tbe 
scmpnloas  eonsisteney  with  wliieh  ib  suthur 
adheres  to  tiie  recorded  facts.  Even  if  it 
had  no  otiier  merit,  Hr.  Bancroft's  work 
would  be  invalaable  as  an  antidote  to  the  wild 
guesses  of  BpecaUtive  theorists  nhich  hife 
hitherto  almost  monopolised  American  arebn- 
ological  discusion;  and  his  habit  of  eiua- 
ining  every  thing  by  "  the  cold,  white  light 
of  reason  "  gives  us  good  reason  to  hope  ibit 
in  bis  forthcoming  fiftii  volume — which  is  to 
deal  with  traditional  and  written  srcbsolog; 
— we  shall  at  last  learn  precisely  how  mod 
and  how  little  we  actually  know  coneemiag 
those  mysterious  peoples  whose  ciTilitaiiou 
preceded  our  own  on  the  North  Atnerien 
Continent. 


A  VERT  charming  story,  which  oughl  lo 
have  been  noticed  earlier,  is  "  One  Summer " 
(Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.).  Even  ibe 
word  "  charming  "  hardly  expresses  with  »af- 
ficient  emphasis  (he  pleasure  we  have  t«ka 
in  reading  it ;  it  is  simply  delightful,  unique 
in  method  and  manner,  and  with  a  peculiirlj 
piquant  flavor  of  hnmorona  observatiOD.  Ik 
plot.  Indeed,  is  commoopUce:  a  city  youg 
lady  meets  a  city  gentleman  while  snnnering 
in  a  New  England  village^  with  results  dear  tt 
the  heart  of  novel  writers  and  leadcn.  B« 
here  tads  whatever  of  commonplaceneu  tk 
story  contains ;  the  action  Is  rapid  and  dn- 
matic,  the  incidents  fresh  and  appropiiiie 
and  vividly  narrated,  and  the  charaeterdtH- 
iog  exceedingly  good.  The  characlerdrswiig 
is  the  strong  p<unt  of  the  book,  and  matksil 
as  a  work  of  genuine  promise ;  for,  tbcm^ 
the  entire  canvas  is  small — too  small  to  td- 
mit  of  elaboration — the  several  drtoMlU  /a- 
tonce  stand  forth  with  the  distinctness  ofil- 
dividual  portraits,  Philip  Ogdec,  for  eiiB- 
pie,  who  acts  the  difficult  part  of  hero,  it  if 
a  type  rare  in  fiction' — a  man  who  is  a  goitlt- 
man  without  being  "  knightly,"  and  intelU- 
gent  without  being  priggish.  His  dibtU  into 
the  narrative  occurs  under  rather  awknri 
circumstances;  but  he  advances  sUadilTii 
the  reader's  estimation  nntil  before  the  cIom 
we  are  disposed  to  take  his  part  even  ^;siut 
that  most  perversely-fascinating  of  retfe* 
heroines,  "  Leigh "  herself.  Tom,  loo,  loi 
Hetty,  the  irrepressible  young  married  coaplt. 
are  cleverly  drawn  and  amnatng,  thoegbtk.* 
rather  tend  to  keep  one's  teeth  on  edge  «i>k 
the  persistence  and  brilliancy  of  their  rqw- 
tees.  The  anthor'a  masterpiece,  however,  ii 
the  portrait  of  Jimmie  Bolbrook,  famiUadr 
known  as  *'  Gem."  The  Small  Boy  is  Mtnfr 
known  in  literatnre,  and  no  one  can  deny  In* 
ebanns  who  has  read  Dickens's  "  Martin  CIibi- 
zlewit ; "  but  in  the  person  of  "  Gen  "  be  n- 
ceives  his  apotheosis.  U  is  not  possible  dist 
he  should  ever  be  made  more  purely  and  ov 
terly  delightful.  Before  our  ■cqnaintuM 
with  "  Gem  "  has  ripened  itrfo  what  i»aj  I* 
called  intimacy,  his  very  name  on  the  printed 
page  calls  up  a  smile,  half  humorons,  bil^ 
tender  i  and,  when  the  exigencies  of  Uie  loT^ 
making  consign  him  to  the  sick-bed,  the  sKc? 
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iUelf  goes  into  compsraliTe  eclipse,  and  ueT- 
er  quite  recorera  its  origiual  rigor. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  find  faults  in 
"One  Sammer"  —  fnultB  of  structure  and 
faults  of  Btyle.  It  is  quite  certain,  for  io- 
stance,  that  the  author  never  met  in  real  life 
persons  quite  so  uoiformly  welUin formed, 
rea<l;-vitted,  aud  brilliant,  as  are  all  the  so* 
ciallf-respectable  (meaning  the  city)  person^ 
ages  iu  her  little  drama;  nor,  on  the  other 
band,  a  family  quite  so  outrageously  crude  as 
th«  Holbrooks.  Our  own  observation  is,  that 
the  young  men  and  women  of  well-to-do  New 
England  farmer-families  are,  on  the  whole, 
quite  aa  well  educated  and  about  as  well  in- 
formed as  their  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
<dties ;  and  surely  the  young  ladies  of  such 
fainilien  are  cruelly  libeled  in  the  person  of 
■illy  Jane  M'ria.  The  style,  too,  Is  orerload- 
«d  with,  and  almost  imotbered  under,  a  »• 
per^uudance  of  qnotationa,  A  very  fair 
collection  of  "elegant  extracts'*  might  be 
called  from  the  by  no  means  nomeroos  pages 
6t  *'  One  Summer  "  alone ;  and  the  reader 
baa  to  ke^  his  eye  constantly  upon  the  qno- 
tatlon-marks  In  order  to  know  whether  the 
autlior  is  speaking  in  her  ova  proper  person, 
or  merely  appropriating  the  words  of  anotb- 
er.  There  ia  the  less  excuse  for  this  in  the 
present  ca-se  because  the  author's  own  natu- 
ral style  is  exceptionally  vivid,  graceful,  and 
ezpresaive.  These  defects,  bowever,  as  well 
as  others  l^hat  might  be  pointed  out,  are  of 
small  mooaent  in  comparison  with  those  ster- 
ling qaali  ti  es  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  the  book,  and  with  the  genu- 
ine humor  which  pervades  it  like  an  atmos- 
phere. This  humor  is  of  rare  quality — deli- 
cate and  7et  hearty,  and  racy  without  being 
in  the  slightest  degree  vulgar.  It  speaks 
well,  too,  for  the  author's  artistic  sense  that, 
■ielding  so  aednctive  a  literary  InatmmeDt, 
she  uses  it  with  snoh  temperance  as  in  **  One 
Sammer." 

Ws  And  abundant  evidence  in  "Eight 
Goasliis;  or,  the  Aunt-Hill "  (Boston:  Rob* 
erts  Brothers),  of  one  thing  at  least,  and  that 
Is,  that  Miss  Aloott's  hand  has  lost  nothing 
of  its  ouoning.  Nor  does  her  rolUeklng  vi- 
Tscity  show  ^gn  of  abatement.  There  is  as 
much  rushing,  and  running,  and  flying,  and 
whooping,  and  yelling,  and  promisciioas  riot 
and  confusion,  in  the  present  work  as  In  any 
of  its  predecessors ;  and  we  feel  after  finish- 
ing it  rather  as  if  we  had  been  engaged  in  a 
prolonged  romp  than  in  the  sober  occupation 
of  reading  a  book.  The  story  is  of  a  little 
orphaii-frirt  of  thirteen,  who,  by  long  conflne- 
meot  with  an  invalid  father,  and  subsequent- 
ly by  the  injudicious  coddling  of  sundry 
aunts,  had  been  brought  to  a  condition  in 
which  flhe  was  nervous,  depressed,  morbid, 
with  "no  constitution,"  and,  as  Avai  Myra 
defined  it,  "plainly  marked  for  the  tomb." 
To  her,  at  an  opportune  moment,  returns  her 
sailor  uocle  and  guardian,  one  of  those  all- 
accomplished,  all-wise  pers.ons  often  met  with 
(in  books),  who  can  teach  physiology,  ex- 
plain the  structure  of  the  eye,  expound  moral 
phtlosopUy,  beat  the  parson  at  practical  the- 
ology, scale  the  porch  by  going  hand  over 
hand  up  one  of  the  pillars,  descend  from  the 
•eeond  story  by  the  water-spout,  ride  like  an 


Indian,  swim  like  n  dolphin,  and  row  like 
a  man-o'-war's-man.  This  wonder  resolved 
first  to  put  strength  into  the  girl's  body ; 
and  his  regimen  was,  early  rising,  fresh 
(tiilk,  a  loose  belt,  easy  shoes,  running,  row- 
ing, swimming,  riding,  skating,  and  partici- 
pation with  her  seven  boy-cousins  in  all  the 
innocent  amusements  of  childhood.  The  end 
of  the  year  finds  her  healthy  and  happy, 
expert  io  nil  the  invigorating  sports  of  youth, 
and  receiving  her  first  initiation,  under  the 
competent  hands  of  Aunt  Plenty,  into  the 
mysteries  of  those  lost  arts,  cookery  and 
house-keeping. 

It  might  legitimately  be  complained  of 
Uisfl  Alcott's  stories  that  they  tend  to  stimu- 
late that  pert  "amartnen"  and  self-asser- 
tion which  are  perhaps  the  most  offensive 
cliaracteristlos  of  American  children;  bat 
they  are  so  much  more  whtrieaome,  natarsl, 
and  artistic,  Aan  the  stuff  for  which  they  are 
oflfered  as  a  substitute,  that  it  would  be  little 
less  than  ungratettal  to  insist  upon  tbdr  Ihults. 
We  wonder,  by-the-way,  if  Hiss  Alcott  real- 
izes the  risk  she  runs  in  deviating  from  her 
own  proper  field  of  story-telling  and  "  drop- 
ping into  "  criticism  t  She  devotes  a  couple 
of  pages  of  "  Eight  Cousins  "  to  denouncing 
the  methods  of  ber  co-workers,  and  disre- 
spectfully characterises  certain  well-known 
ornaments  of  current  literature  as  "optical 
delusions."  It  is  fortunate  for  her  peace  of 
mind,  perhaps,  that  she  has  put  the  Atlantic 
between  her  and  that  din  of  warfare  the  first 
notes  of  which,  as  we  understand,  have  al- 
ready sounded. 

It  may  be  the  fault  of  our  own  obtuse- 
ness,  but  we  confess  that,  after  reading  it 
carefully,  and  even  re-reading  portions  of  it, 
we  are  at  a  loss  in  regard  to  Hr.  Gilder's 
"  The  New  Day  :  A  Poem  in  Songs  and  Sou- 
nets"  (New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  ft 
Co.).  The  songs  are  there,  and  the  sonnets 
are  there;  also  the  prelude,  the  interludes, 
and  the  after-song ;  hnl,  with  all  these  spurs 
to  a  lagging  perception,  we  have  been  unable 
to  discover  that  **  continuous  development 
of  a  great  emotion  in  the  soul "  which  the 
poem  is  said  to  depict.  There  is  a  certain 
congruity,  it  is  true,  among  the  several  parts, 
in  that  a  single  theme  is  common  to  nearly 
all  the  poems ;  but  the  only  picture  lodged 
iti  our  imagination  is  that  of  a  "  wan  "  man 
who  at  the  very  outset  represents  himself  as 
BuSering  from  an  impersonal,  hysterical  sort 
of  love,  of  which  weeping,  and  sobbing,  and 
sighing,  and  crying,  are  the  principal  ingre- 
dients, and  wlio  at  the  close  is  prostrate  with 
precisely  the  same  malady.  The  sonnets,  in 
short,  are,  for  the  most  part,  simply  vari- 
ations upon  one  emotional  mood ;  and,  if 
they  had  been  published  without  the  mechan- 
ical division  into  parts,  preludes,  interludes, 
etc.,  we  doubt  if  any  one  would  ever  have 
suspected  that  they  had  to  do  with  "  growth," 
or  "development,"  or  "fruition,"  of  any 
kind. 

If  the  defects  of  structure  were  the  only 
ones,  however,  there  would  still  remain  much 
to  praise ;  but,  when  we  come  to  the  separate 
poems,  we  are  nearly  as  much  pozxled  aa  by 
the  poem  as  a  whole.  The  one  theme  with 
whldi  all  of  them  deal  is  passionate  love ;  yet 


in  reading  them  'we  are  transported  to  a 
land  of  lotus-eaters,  where  lover  and  belovtrd 
alike  seem  to  dwell  in  n  wan  twilight  of  sen- 
timent, and  where  the  most  fervid  expres- 
sions do  little  more  than  suffuse  the  cheek 
with  a  "  pale  hectic."  Our  conception  of 
love  may  be  lacking  in  true  poetical  refine- 
ment, but  we  venture  the  assertion  that.  In 
spite  of  the  labored  intensity  of  expression, 
the  paraphernalia  of  sighs,  sobs,  tears,  and 
despair,  there  is  not  a  couplet  in  the  entire 
volume  which  expresses  genuine  passion — we 
had  almost  said  genuine  feeling  of  any  kind. 
There  is  one  quality  of  the  book,  however, 
for  which  Mr.  Gilder  deserves  all  the  praise 
he  is  likely  to  get:  his  verse  is  singulsrly 
graeenil.  flexible,  and  melodious,  and  some 
of  the  poems  '*  make  muNO  aa  they  flow." 
To  oc^ast  the  halanee  of  our  criticism,  we 
wiU  quote  One  of  these  as  an  example  of  Mr. 
aitder*B  work  at  its  best : 

*'  OnCI  OHIT. 
'*  Once  only.  Love,  can  ktve's  sweet  song  be  sung ; 
But  once.  Love,  at  our  Ibet  love's  flower  la  flnoit ; 
Once,  Love,  once  only,  hem,  may  we  be  youns : 
SiV,  shall  wa  love,  dear  Love,  or  cball  we  hate  I 

"  Once  only,  Love,  will  bnm  the  blood-red  lire ; 
But  once  awakenetb  the  wild  declre ; 
Love  pleadetb  lon^,  hnt  what  It  love  sbonld  tire  I 
Now  shall  we  love,  dear  Love,  or  shall  we  watt  1 

"  The  day  is  Bhort,  the  evening  Gometh  fast ; 
The  time  of  choosing.  Love,  wiU  soon  be  past ; 
The  outer  daAseaa  fkUetta,  Love,  at  last : 
Love,  let  us  love  ere  It  be  late — too  late  t " 

The  illustrations  to  the  volume  are  chaste 
in  design  and  beautifully  engraved  ;  and  the 
peacock's  feather  in  gilt  on  the  front  cover 
makes  a  novel  and  striking  if  somewhat  guriab 
decoration. 


Aoirzs  Maoooitxu.,  in  an  article  in  MaanU- 
latCt  Magatint  oii  "  The  American  Heroine," 
is  more  disoriminatiog  andjust  than  critics  on 
American  matters  in  Engliah  periodicals  usu- 
ally are.  She  ia  surprised  at  some  of  the  de- 
lineations of  Miaa  Alcott  and  Mr».  Slowe,  but, 
altogether,  rather  likes  them.  "  Mrs.  Stowe's 
and  Miss  Aloott's  girls,"  the  writer  says,  "  are 
always  sprightly ;  they  are,  in  fact,  far  clever- 
er than  their  male  friends.  Tbey  are  neither 
pert,  nor  fast,  nor  unfeminine,  but  they  take 
the  lead.  .  .  .  These  young  women  are  true- 
hearted,  high-minded,  and  pure.  .  .  .  The 
'  violet-like'  bashfulness  that  hangs  slmost 
like  a  perftame  upon  tha  presenee  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell'a  Mollies  and  Baths,  these  New  Eng- 
land heroines  have  not ;  hut  they  are  whole- 
somely truthful,  very  sprightly,  charmingly 
at  their  ease.  .  .  .  The  American  novelists 
have  discarded  the  old  artistic  place  of  the 
heroine  as  the  passive  though  perhaps  central 
figure  in  the  drama,  but  place  her  in  the  rank 
of  active  agents  in  the  soene ;  in  their  view 
her  highest  oiiarm  is  no  longer  in  her  '  eyes 
of  meek  aurrender,'  and  *  her  constraining 
grace  of  rest,'  but  THtber  in  her  playful  and 
shrewd  supremacy  over  Bociety." 


WE  described  last  week  two  paintings 
by  Fortuny  in  Mr.  Stewart's  gallery. 
It  may  interest  the  reader  to  glance  at  a  few 
other  pictures  in  this  collection.  Here  is 
the  famous  *'  Horse  Fair,"  by  Rosa  Bonheur. 
Oocapylng  one  end  of  the  laige,  well-lighted 
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room,  it  appears  to  great  adrantage.  Opposite 
to  It  at  the  othei  end  of  the  long  apartment, 
U  another  aatmal  lecture,  one  of  eattle,  by 
Anguste  Bonheur,  a  brother  of  Rosa,  Vany 
persMia  think  that  Annate  Borpaaes  his  sis* 
ter  in  the  nataral  and  strong  ddineation  of 
his  snbjeets.  Suffice  tt  to  say  that  this  pict- 
ure, though  it  has  nerer,  we  believe,  been 
publicly  exhibited,  is  a  very  important  work. 
fHie  cattle — cows  and  oxen — are  standing  on 
a  green  meadow,  over  wUeh  the  warm  snn- 
ligat  is  playing.  The  annlight  alio  lights 
up  the  brindled  and  red  and  white  flanks  of 
the  cattle,  and  gives  a  sleepy,  afternoon  liaze 
to  the  peaceful  scene.  Another  painting 
here  is  GSrftme'a  great  gladiatorial  contest, 
80  well  known  by  engravings  and  photo- 
graphs. The  scene,  it  will  be  rememlwred, 
is  a  Roman  arena.  Galleries  filled  with  peo- 
ple embrace  the  upper  half  of  the  paintiog ; 
and  from  the  centre  of  the  lower  gallery  are 
suspended  the  ea^es  and  pennants  of  Rome. 
The  most  prominent  figure  in  the  scene  is 
the  heavily-made,  half-naked  gladiator.  His 
head  is  incased  in  an  immense  gilded  hel- 
met, and  his  loins  and  the  lower  portion  of 
his  body  glitter  wi^i  armor  of  the  same 
metal.  On  one  arm  he  holds  a  gilt  shield, 
and  the  rest  of  his  person,  excepUng  his 
feet,  show  his  bare  flesh,  heavy  with  mus- 
cles and  oinew.  This  gladiator  is  standing 
over  the  hapless  bat  living  form  of  his  vle- 
tim,  a  yonng  man  stretched  out  at  his  feet, 
and  in  the  distance  lie  two  or  three  other 
victims  slain  in  the  game.  Seated  at  the  fkont 
of  the  gallery  are  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
press. Qir6me  has  taken  the  moment  when, 
the  victim  being  vanquished,  the  conquer- 
or looks  for  a  token  whether  be  shall  spare 
or  take  anay  his  life.  With  his  heavy  torso, 
and  above  all  in  his  big,  queer  -  pointed, 
metal  bonnet,  this  man  seems  like  some 
hippopotamus  or  elephantine  monster,  the 
evil  spawn  of  his  e^l  era.  Sword  in  hand 
he  gazes  up  at  the  crowd.  The  gallery  ia 
quite  low  above  the  arena,  and  his  head 
is  only  a  few  feet  below  that  of  the  em- 
peror, whose  cruel,  sensual  face  can  be  dia- 
tinctly  seen  in  every  feature.  A  great  piece 
of  historical  representation,  this  painting  of 
64r6me*B  has  also  vast  merit  as  a  work  of 
art. 

Heissonler  Is  represented  in  this  collec- 
tion by  two  very  elaborate  and  costly  master- 
pieces—such  masterpieces  as  are  never  found 
in  our  pablio  exhibitions,  but  only  to  be  seen 
at  the  French  exposition  or  In  the  studio  of 
the  artist  It  is  on  that  aoeount  the  greater 
privilege  that  the  pablio  ean  ocoasionally  look 
at,  not  what  su«h  an  artist  as  Heissonier 
usually  does,  but  what  his  works  are  at 
their  very  best  One  of  the  pictures,  in  par- 
ticular, represents  some  men  on  horseback, 
and  the  motion,  the  structure,  and  the  hides  of 
the  horses,  afford  a  whole  world  of  experience 
for  thought  and  study  to  a  young  artist.  Al- 
fred Stevens,  of  England,  is  known  in  Ameri- 
ca by  one  or  two  little  paintings  that  were 
exhibited  last  spring  at  the  Academy  irater- 
oolor  collection.  Mr.  Stewart  has  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  elaborate  oil-picture  of  bis  of  two 
young  women  after  a  ball.  Like  English  pict- 
ures which  have  been  severely  criticised  as 
being  romautie  or  sentimental  represents- 


ti(ms  oP  life,  this  picture  is  a  tender  scene 
between  the  two  women,  where  one,  dork 
and  beautiful,  is  consoled  by  her  furer  com- 
panion, at  whose  knees  she  is  reposing.  A 
romantic  inudent  evidenUy  forms  but  a  very 
small  part  of  Hr.  Stevens's  design  in  this 
picture,  and  scarcely  more  important  in  his 
eyea  is  his  delineation  of  "  atilt-Iife,"  which  is 
very  fine  in  the  colors  and  foMs  of  beaatiful 
yellow  embrtridered  eomel's  fa^r,  and  in  the 
jewels  on  the  women's  arms  and  hands.  He 
has  evidently  enjoyed  the  development  of 
the  contours  and  action  of  these  two  figures, 
and  the  pleasing  tints  from  the  artificial  light 
which  plays  upon  the  lines  of  their  soft 
heads,  and  brings  out  the  graceful  forms  of 
dress  and  figure. 

While  autotypes  and  photographs  of  the 
more  popular  paintings  and  sculptures  of 
Europe  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  shop, 
and,  in  fact,  at  nearly  every  picture-stand 
in  street  or  railway  -station,  there  ia  a  lai^e 
class  of  very  beautiful  subjects  that  are  rare- 
ly seen  here,  except  by  *'  carbons  "  and  pho- 
tographs brought  from  Europe  by  private 
individnals.  After  looking  at  tiie  queer  old 
pictures  by  Francia,  Glmabue,  and  Fra  An- 
gelleo,  or  Pemgino,  people  often  return 
home,  to  find  that  the  saints  and  angels  of 
these  artists  linger  in  thdr  hearts  and  mem- 
ory long  after  famous  TltianK  or  Raphaels 
may  have  ftded  from  thtir  imagination.  Thdr 
own  portfolios  furliish  no  examples  of  these 
masters,  and  hi  vitin  they  search  the  picture- 
stores  to  find  reminders  of  the  faces  they  bad 
learned  to  love  so  well.  "  Assumptions  "  by 
Titian,  and  Madonnas  by  Raphael,  are  as  fre- 
quent as  pictures  of  Grant  or  views  of  Broad- 
way, but  scarcely  anywhere  can  they  find 
the  faces  which  have  stolen  unawares  upon 
their  affections,  and  so  unexpectedly  have 
usurped  the  places  of  better-known  pictures, 
copies  of  which  they  have  brought  home 
with  them.  Here  or  there,  in  a  private  col- 
lection, we  chance  upon  some  long-remem- 
bered Da  Vinci  or  Botticelli,  but  they  are 
only  scattered  thinly,  and  so  we,  with  a  sigh, 
wait  till  we  go  to  Europe  once  more,  to  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  and  omissions  we  have 
made. 

During  the  last  summer,  among  the  choice 
collections  of  all  sorts  of  articles  which  fol- 
low the  gay  wwld  to  the  watering-places  and 
popular  resorts,  a  most  complete  and  ddlght- 
fbl  collection  of  carbon  photographs,  two  or 
three  thousand  in  number,  appeared  at  New- 
port Made  by  the  famous  photographer 
Braun,  they  had  been  brongfat  to  Newport  by 
Williams  ft  Everett,  the  popular  picture, 
dealers  of  Boston.  An  hour  or  a  day  was 
delightful  to  spend  in  looking  at  them,  but 
the  cooseiousness  that  at  length  there  was 
one  place  in  America  where  we  could  recall 
most  of  our  old  foreign  impressions  nt  will, 
fjave  us  profound  satisfaction.  Here  were 
Velasquez  and  Tintoretto,  Fra  Angelico  and 
Greuze,  side  by  side,  and  the  pictures  were 
of  all  sizes,  from  little  autotypes  cf  the  draw- 
ings from  the  old  masters  in  the  Pitti  Palace, 
three  or  four  inches  square,  to  ma^ificent 
sections  of  one  or  two  figures  on\y ;  from 
Raphad's  cartoons  at  South  Kensington,  sec- 
tions two  or  three  feet  high*  or  the  bead  of  a 


saint  from  Perugino,  half  the  die  of  Hfe, 
where  every  mark  of  the  brush  and  the  tiiiB> 
ner  of  laying  on  the  oolorg  could  be  iscn  u 
olearly  as  in  the  origmal. 

Within  a  year  or  two  VnUiama  k 
ett,  recognixiog  the  deficiency  ia  the  nbjcett 
of  photographs  bronght  to  Ameriea,  hare 
made  this  particular  branch  a  specialty,  ud 
within  a  short  time  a  vMc  to  their  aton  ii 
Boa  ton  revealed  to  us  how  fully  they  hire 
siqtpUed  this  need.    One  portion  of  tbdr 
establishment  is  entirely  devoted  to  thii 
class  of  art,  and  here  on  the  walls  ate  haoi 
large  and  magnificent  carbons  of  tbe  ratett 
subjects.    Below  these  {uclures  of  Hiohid 
ADgelo,  frescoes  from  the  Sistine  Chapel,  hii 
sculptures  from  the  church  of  San  Loreim, 
and  tbe  old  frescoes  of  Fra  Aogelioo  and 
Giotto  in  the  convent  of  San  Marco  at  Flm- 
ence,  are  ranged  in  large  wooden  ctnes  lep. 
arately  the  works  of  the  famous  artists, some 
thousand  in  number.    Here  is  a  whole  ace- 
tion  devoted  to  Bellini,  another  to  (Mmabtw, 
and  another  to  Vehisquez.    Their  pictniea 
from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  France  ud 
England,  are  collected  here,  and,  aittug  tt 
the  Uble  at  which  visitOTS  are  freely  alknrad 
to  examine  these  treacofei,  a  feeUng  of  aa. 
tomw  (fe  HeAasM  comes  over  uheaotM 
the  rich  shading  vUob,  to  his  rewdleetle^ 
reeaUs  so  mneh  color  in  a  Bemhrandt  fron 
Amsterdam,  or  of  a  Vdasquex  ftcm  Vadtil 
The  intellectual  pleasure  one  derives  froa 
seeing  the  original  paintings  can  nearly  iB 
be  eqjoyed  in  the  perfect  line  and  sobtBa 
shadow  of  these  pictures  ;  and,  as  a  matler 
of  study  and  knowledge,  the  excitetsnt 
and  delight  that  are  felt  in  examiniog  ll» 
originals  in  the  galleries  ia  greatly  blnrnd 
by  fatigue,  bad  lights,  and  the  number  of 
places  one  is  obliged  to  visit  from  which  u 
cull  the  objecu  of  his  choice.  At  Wiliian 
&  Everett's  precious  collection,  for  (o  « 
must  call  it,  a  splendid  figure  from  Rapbarfi 
cartoon  of  the  "  Beautiful  Temple,"  at  Soatk 
Kensington,  can  be  compared  Hoe  for  Um 
with  his  "St  Michael  and  the  Dragon"  ii 
the  Salle  Carrde  of  the  Louvre — a  comparim 
which  has  to  be  made  otherwise  betwea  a 
memory  and  the  reality.    All  the  great  pict- 
ures of  Velasquez,  too,  with  their  itaidi 
mien,  their  solemn  shadow  and  color,  tad, 
above  all,  their  modeled,  tender  half-tinti 
and  light,  here  spread  before  tbe  eye  of  ihi 
student,  collected  fvm  newly  every  grileiy 
of  Europe,  a  splendid  "opw  •eaame^touj- 
body  who  looks  at  them.   Such  a  colleetia 
as  tins  ii  Indeed  a  valuable  art-treasve  to 
every  one,  and  twm  It  Imperfect  sets  of  vd> 
clasBifled  subjects  can  be  Ailed  out,  w  beaa- 
tiful solitary  pictures  be  eeleeted. 

Snedeeor,  in  New  Tork,  has  a  partial  eol- 
leoticm  of  the  same  eUss  of  anhjects,  seal- 
tered  carbons  of  great  beauty,  where  siiq^ 
pictures  of  high  value  can  be  obtained,  neb 
as  the  superb  carbon  of  the  upper  half  of  tbe 
figure  of  tbe  Sistine  Madonna.  This  earbos 
measures  several  feet  square,  and  would  be 
indeed  a  splendid  addititui  to  the  wallt  of 
any  house. 

A  VISIT  to  Mr.  Winsiow  Homer's  stndio  a 
few  days  ago  showed  us  about  twenty  i80{W 
tant  studies  as  the  rendt  of  bis  auaiMrn' 
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OktioD.  Of  tbAse,  eight  are  Urge  paintings 
Id  uils,  about  thirty-eight  by  twenty-four  inch- 
es. Iiookii^  over  the  picturea,  the  viditor 
flnds  that  Mr.  Homer  has  made  great  use  of 
•ome  half-dozen  models  which  he  has  ar- 
laaged  and  grouped  in  a  rariety  of  ways, 
or  these,  two  blood-haired  sisters  figure  in 
one  large  sketch  in  a  sort  of  gray  shadow 
against  a  Ugfat  background,  looking  as  if 
they  might  be  sisters  in  an  artist's  brain  to 
Bose  and  Blanche  of  "  The  Wandering  Jew," 
or  they  reminded  ns  of  the  modest,  fresh 
raaidaiB  in  George  H.  Bonghttm's  "  English 
ileadow-Pftths."  One  of  diem  appears  agidn 
in  a  very  olear-toned  water -oolor  plotare, 
dressed  in  a  graoeftil,  beruffled,  fluffy  sum- 
mer eostnme,  while  the^  both  form  the  main 
sul^eet  in  a  third  sketch. 

Hr.  Homer  has  been  scarcely  known  at 
all  as  a  painter  of  animals,  but  this  summer 
he  has  added  to  his  sketching  furniture  a 
shambling  young  white  calf,  and  this  cnlf 
figure?  prominently  in  several  scenes.  Mr. 
Homer's  pictures  are  very  popular,  and  his 
strong  points  have  been  often  discussed  both 
in  {Hint  and  in  private  circles,  but,  as  he  had 
not  made  any  animals  before,  except  those 
occupying  very  unimportant  situations  In 
some  of  his  figure-pieces,  they  have  never 
oome  under  observation.  We  have  admired 
the  lively  action  of  his  school-boys  playing 
"break  tlie  ring"  as  they  ran  around  in  a 
big  circle  outside  their  little  country  school^ 
house,  and  have  praised  his  country  beau,  so 
awkwardly  wriggling  his  feet  and  shoulders 
in  "  The  Course  of  True  Love  "  last  spring  in 
the  Academy,  but  we  think  we  never  saw  so 
moeh  nainral  or  lively  action  In  one  of  bis 
men  or  women  as  is  displayed  by  this  lean, 
long4q^ed  eaXt  la  one  painting,  and  this  a 
large  and  carefiil  stady,  a  colored  boy,  big- 
headed,  thin-armed,  and  ragged,  stands  in 
the  shade  of  a  te«e,  braced  energetically 
back,  with  his  feet  set  well  apart,  dragging 
by  a  rope  this  timid,  struggling  calf,  who 
pulls  back  from  him.  The  calf  has  shape- 
less, ill-knit  1^3,  bony  little  shoulders,  and  a 
fanny  long  tail,  which  contrasts  in  true  calf- 
fashion  with  the  lovely,  soft  form  of  its  pret- 
ty bead,  with  its  gentle  eyes  and  little  round- 
ed nose. 

In  another  picture,  nearly  finished,  which 
is  called  "  A  Foraging  Party  of  Duryea's 
Zouaves,"  a  group  of  soldiers,  clad  in  the 
red-and-blue  jackets  and  baggy  trousers  of 
that  regiment,  appear  in  an  apple-orchard. 
One  of  these  soldiers,  in  the  foreground,  is  a 
very  fine  speclmep  of  a  snn-browned,  weath- 
er-beaten American.  Here  it  is  he  who  has 
the  calf,  and  this  time  the  animal,  grown 
bigger  and  stouter,  is  running  along  with  the 
man,  who  holds  him  by  the  tail.  Another 
anbjeet  is  the  very  picturesque  figure  of  a 
yonng  fisher-boy,  who  left  hla  nets,  for  a 
good  "  consideration,"  to  devote  his  time  to 
the  burineas  of  po^g  for  Hr.  Homer.  In 
one  of  the  pictnres,  in  which  this  boy  appears, 
he  is  sitting  npon  the  edge  of  a  broad,  round- 
keeled  boat,  that  has  been  drawn  upon  a 
pebbly  beaoh,  beyond  which  this  bine  sea- 
water  is  dancing  in  a  Bmatl  cove.  In  anoth- 
er aketch,  talcen  just  after  sunset,  this  flahcr- 
boy  sigain  appears  in  his  boat,  which  has 
floated  up  one  of  the  litde  ohanoels  so  char. 


'  acteristio  of  salt  marshes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sea.  The  boy's  figure  is  outlined 
darkly  against  the  evening  light,  and  the 
dark  shapes  of  the  tall  rushes  that  border 
the  channel  also  appear  oonspicoously. 


J.  B,  Bbistol  returned  to  his  stadio  bst 
week,  with  an  attractive  collection  of  land- 
scape sketches  and  studies  made  in  both  oil 
and  water  colors,  and  comprising  all  varieties 
of  scenery,  from  the  picturesque  hills  and 
valleys  of  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts, 
to  the  more  rugged  mountain-forms  which 
border  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  One  of  the  most  charming  studies  in 
his  portfolio  is  of  an  old  red  mill  on  Green 
River,  near  Great  Barrington.  The  mill  is  a 
quaint  old  structure,  with  a  peaked  roof,  sur- 
mounted by  a  belfry  and  weather-vane.  It 
occupies  a  picturesque  site,  and  makes  a  very 
interesting  subject  for  a  picture.  Mr.  Bel- 
lows made  studies  of  the  same  mill,  in  com- 
pany with  Hr.  Bristol,  so  that  we  shall,  with- 
out doubt,  have  the  subject  reproduced  in 
both  oil  and  water  odors  by  these  artists. 
Hr.  Bristol  says  that  the  view  of  the  old 
mill  forms  a  [»cture  from  almost  any  point 
of  view  in  its  neighborhood,  and  ftamlsbefl 
material  enough  for  a  good  season's  work. 
Another  of  Hr,  Bristol's  studies  gives  a  view 
of  a  country-road  in  early  autumn,  and  is  a 
work  of  singular  harmony  and  beauty.  The 
road  divides  the  landscape,  and  on  the  right 
there  is  a  group  of  maples,  beeches,  and  other 
hardy  upland  trees  brightly  tinted  with  au- 
tumn colors.  The  tones  of  color  are  of  the 
most  brilliant  character,  and  the  reds,  crim- 
son, and  gold,  are  mingled  with  the  browns 
and  greens  in  rare  unity.  The  wayside 
grasses  are  yet  fresh  and  green,  but  the  ferns 
and  shrubbery  are  brown  and  withered  under 
the  influence  of  recent  frosts.  Mr.  Bristol 
has  several  of  these  wiyside  studies  which 
can  be  worked  up  into  very  delightful  pict- 
ures.   

Frank  Waujk  ia  at  work  upon  an  Egyptian 
subject  from  studies  made  during  bis  visit  to 
Cairo  and  up  the  Nile,  last  season.  His  latest 
picture  illustrates  a  view  among  a  cluster  of 
modern  tombs  outside  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  Cairo  on  the  high-road  to  the  "  tombs  of 
the  caliphs."  In  the  foreground  are  cluster- 
ing  tombs  of  stone,  which  are  covered  with 
stucco  and  glisten  in  the  sunlight.  Hany  of 
these  tombs  are  of  fanciful  shape,  and  have 
colored  decorations  upon  their  ends  and 
sides.  There  is  not  much  ar^ta8te  shown, 
however,  in  these  modem  Egyptian  memorial 
structures,  and  the  simple,  square  piles  of 
stones  and  itocco  in  the  foregroand  are  in 
strildng  contrast  to  the  ancient  mosque  of  £1 
Hakeem,  the  towers  and  minarets  of  which 
show  in  the  distance,  which,  it  is  said,  forms 
one  of  the  grand  memorial  tombs  of  the 
Moors,  and  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century 
or  thereabout.  The  for^round  tombs  are 
built  upon  the  sand ;  and  on  eithw  hand  are 
high  stone  Inclosnres  erected  to  guard  the 
more  elaborate  sepulchres  of  the  wealthy 
Oalrene  people.  The  sky  ia  clear  and  airy, 
with  semi-transparent  cloud-forms  floating  at 
the  zenith,  which  gives  adiUtional  value  to  its 
pearly  depths.   Fortunately,  this  picture  Is 


not  a  conventional  study  of  an  Egyptian 
desert,  although  back  from  the  Nile.  There 
is  a  screen  of  fresh,  green  foliage  introduced 
in  the  middle  ground  near  the  old  mosque, 
and  the  train  of  camels  under  the  city  walls 
lends  a  suggestion  of  life  to  the  scene,  which 
renders  it  very  attractive.  The  work  is  care- 
fully painted,  and  the  coloring  is  exceedingly 
brilliant  and  harmonious.  As  the  scene  waa 
studied  nnder  an  afternoon-effect,  it  assumes 
condderable  interest  in  connection  with  the 
subtile  distribution  of  sunlight,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  broken  by  the  clearly-de> 
fined  shndows  of  the  tomlM.  Another  pleas- 
ant Egyptian  scene  was  drawn  at  a  trading- 
village  on  tbe  Mile,  at  a  point  about  three 
hundred  miles  above  Cairo.  It  is  chiefly  re- 
markable as  a  study  of  the  famous  Nile- 
boats  which,  with  their  tall  maata  and  quaint 
sails,  are  very  picturesque  objects. 


The  London  Athenaum  is  not  pleased  with 
tbe  statue  of  Stonewall  Jackson  just  erected 
atBiehmond.  It  says: '*  We  desoribedFoley's 
statue  of  General '  Stonewall'  Jackson  when  it 
was  at  the  foundery  In  Ohelaea,  previona  to  be- 
ing east  in  bronae.  Since  then  this  figure  has 
been  oaat.  Of  it,  oritioally,  we  are  botmd  to 
aay  that  we  wish  it  had  been  a  better  woA  of 
art ;  and  we  say  this,  not  only  for  tbe  reputa- 
tion of  the  sculptor,  but  for  the  honor  of  tbe 
heroic  general  himself,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  the  sympathy  which  has  led  many  English 
admirera  of  'Stonewall'  to  subscribe  fuuds 
and  present  the  statue  to  the  State  of  Yii^ 
ginla." 

Tn^codnnynttersthefollowing:  "An  ex- 
hibition of  wood-ongravinga  haa  been  opened 
this  summer  at  Berlin.  The  many  new  meth- 
ods of  reproduction  now  In  vogue  have,  in 
some  measure,  replaced  the  old  art  of  wood- 
engraving,  which  has  fallen  of  late  years 
greatly  into  decline."  This  is  a  strange  thing 
to  say.  "  The  new  methods  of  reproduction" 
have  met  with  very  little  success,  and  wood- 
en^aving,  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
at  least,  has  not  only  midntained  its  own, 
but  in  spirit  and  graphic  power  has,  if  any 
thing,  gained.  German  wood-engraving  ex- 
hibits commonly  vast  labor,  but  lacks  strength 
and  effect. 

In  our  description,  recently,  of  the  new 
Chiokering  Building  in  Fifth  Avenue,  we  mis- 
stated its  dimenaiona,  which  are  eighty  feet 
in  width  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  fbet 
in  depth. 

Plnsu  anb  i^t  §Tnma. 

WRITERS  on  music  have  had  much  to 
say  from  time  to  time  on  English 
opera  preserving  the  distinctive  characteris* 
tics  of  the  people  and  the  fiavor  of  the  lan- 
guid The  derirability  of  makii^  it  a  natu- 
ral growth,  and  not  a  mere  foreign  graft,  Is 
not  to  be  questioned,  but  the  difllcnities  in 
tbe  way  are  many  and  bard  to  anrmoont.  In 
a  musical  sense  the  genius  of  our  language  la 
dramatic  and  not  lyric.  English  is  rather  a 
praetieal  and  energetic  than  a  musical  lan- 
guage, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  contains  a 
larger  body  of  noble  poetry  than  any  other 
modem  tongue,  and  that  such  masters  of  song 
as  Shelley,  Tennyson,  and  Swinburne,  have 
moulded  its  strong  syllaf 
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of  llqaid  beauty  and  aweetneafl.  Like  all 
laosuages  of  the  more  robust  type,  English 
has  the  capacity  under  the  li^  or  strong 
emotion  to  become  crystallized  into  the  finest 
forma  of  ballad  and  lyriu  poetry.  Both  Ger- 
man and  Englisli,  alike  rugged  and  sinewy, 
are  matchless  in  this  respect.  But  the  fit- 
ness or  a  language  Tor  musical  setting  is  to  be 
measured  not  by  its  exceptional  phases,  but  by 
its  average  characteristics  of  sound  and  pro- 
Duuciation.  Not  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
poetic  words  are  bo  much  to  be  considered  as 
liquid  ease  and  openness  of  rocal  combina- 
tion. Italian,  by  the  beauty  and  sweetness 
of  its  sounds,  is  preeminently  a  musical  lan- 
guage. The  current  language  of  the  street 
and  mart  can  be  sung  as  easily  as  the  elabo- 
rate work  of  the  lyric  poet.  All  the  action 
of  Italian  opera  fits  easily  to  music,  and  reci- 
tative becomes  no  less  important  than  the 
airs  and  concerted  pieces.  The  writer  of 
Euglisli  opera  in  attempUog  to  follow  this 
model  meets  stumbling-blocks  not  to  be  over- 
come, for  no  great  poet,  tme  capable  of  mas- 
tering the  ^ffioulUes  of  the  tongue,  would  be 
likely  to  become  a  mere  librettist  Host  of 
the  Et^^Hsh  composers  have  recognized  this 
difficulty,  and  tberoTore  substitnted  dialogue 
fbr  recitative.  Music  is  set  only  to  the  more 
exalted  lyric  pauages— to  the  more  intense 
feeling  and  situation  developed  in  the  drama. 
What  we  know  as  Engliah  opera,  therefore. 
Is  rather  musical  drama  than  opera,  properly 
so  called. 

Here  criticism  finds  its  firat  point  of  at- 
tack on  the  late  performance  of  Sir  Julius 
Benedict's  opera  of  "  The  Lily  of  Killamey," 
as  given  at  Booth's  theatre  by  the  £ellogg 
English  Opera  Company.  As  the  composer 
designed  the  work,  it  contains  bat  little  reel- 
tnUve,  the  moat  of  the  drama  being  spoken 
dialogue  as  in  the  original  "  Colleen  Bawn," 
on  which  it  is  based.  Hiss  Kellogg,  how- 
ever, saw  fit  to  cliange  the  composer's  pur- 
pose, and  bad  recitative  written  expressly  for 
U.  This  action  may  be  accounted  for  either 
because  Kiss  Kell<^  is  conscious  of  her  in- 
capacity for  speaking  dialogue  intelligently, 
or  because  the  management  aimed  to  give  a 
fictitious  novelty  to  an  opera  which  hnd  al- 
ready been  rendered  by  the  Richings  Eng- 
lish Opera  Troupe  several  years  since. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  reuoii,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Benedict's  opera  was  not 
given  as  orij^nally  intended.  Bedtative, 
when  as  bald  and  bad  as  that  written  to 
order  to  improve  the  work  of  the  English 
composer,  needs  very  skilled  and  intelligent 
singing  to  make  it  tolerable.  Miss  Kellogg's 
company,  for  the  most  part,  snng  badly,  and 
what  might  have  been  well  done  in  dialogue 
was  simply  wretched  as  given  in  this  tinkered 
edition  of  the  opera. 

"The  Lily  of  Killamey"  has  the  same 
story  as  Boucicault's  well-known  drama  of 
"  The  Colleen  Bawn,"  .ind  preserves  its  salient 
characteristics  with  precision  and  effect.  In 
able  hands,  therefore,  its  dramatic  points 
might  be  made  a  very  entertaining  feature  of 
the  performance,  which  would  partly  con- 
done poor  singing.  Adequate  justice  was 
hardly  doue  either  to  the  musical  or  dra- 
matic possibilities  of  the  work.  The  music 
of  Benedict,  tliough  by  no  means  remarkable 


for  its  beauty,  has  yet  in  it  several  charming 
and  pathetio  ballad-airs,  and  sevend  of  the 
quaint  old  Irish  songs  are  interwoven  with 
the  main  texture  of  the  work  very  effectively. 
These  give  an  admirable  chance  not  only 
for  the  display  of  artistic  singing,  but  for  the 
development  of  that  deep  feeling  and  sympa- 
thy which  always  delight  even  the  most  cul- 
tivated audiences  far  more  than  the  elaborate 
rouladeg  and  fior^rtt  of  Italian  opera.  The 
greatest  singers  have  not  disdained  to  put 
forth  their  best  skill  in  rendering  apparently 
simple  music. 

In  the  part  of  EUy  C  Connor,  by  Miss  Kel- 
logg, there  are  several  ohurming  and  pathetic 
songs,  which  she  sang  with  intelligence  and 
effect,  as  she  rarely  fails  to  do.  We  can 
hardly  pronounce  her  interpretation,  however, 
to  have  brought  out  their  full  measure  of 
feeling.  Hiss  Kellogg's  mastery  of  the  ballad 
style,  with  its  broad  and  simple  svevtness, 
its  "  art  which  conceals  art,"  is  by  no  means 
to  be  compared  with  her  command  over  the 
elaborate  and  pretentions  forms  of  mwAc  To 
this,  however,  one  exception  must  be  made 
in  her  singing  of  the  aong  "  Pm  alone,  Fm 
alone,"  which  was  so  charmingly  ^ven  as  to 
awaken  the  audience. into  an  outburst  of 
genuine  delight  and  enthusiasm. 

Ur,  Oastle's  performance  of  the  tenor  r^e 
of  Hardrttt  Oregon  was  a  clever  piece  of  act- 
ing, but  in  a  musical  sense  by  no  means  praise- 
worthy. The  delightful  song  of  "  Eily  mnvour- 
neeu,"  one  of  Sims  Reeves's  favorite  concert- 
pieces,  was  not  given  with  any  thing  like  the 
beaaty,  pathos,  and  power,  possible  to  it, 
though  the  intrinsic  exoellenoe  of  the  music 
called  for  a  repetition.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Carleton,  who  sang  and  acted  the  rdle 
of  Danny  Mann  with  marked  ability,  the  rest 
of  the  performance  was  simply  bad. 

The  opera  of  "  The  Lilyof  Killarney  "  has 
in  it  enough  of  bright  and  tuneful  airs  and 
concerted  music  to  make  it  attractive  Ef  well 
done.  The  drnmatio  possibilities  are  more 
than  usually  effective,  but  need  a  vigor,  ra- 
pidity, and  predsion,  to  which  the  perform- 
ance of  Xiss  Kellogg's  company  did  not  by 
any  means  reach.   


Thk  oratorio  of  "  The  Messiah  "  was  given 
by  the  Centennial  Choral  Union,  a  new  so- 
ciety recently  oq;aniied,  at  Steinway  fiall,  to 
an  immense  audience,  on  the  night  of  Wednes- 
day the  20th  ultimo.  The  oi^anlsation  of  a 
good  choral  society  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a 
great  need  In  New  Tork,  and  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  wonder  that,  with  so  mudi  good 
material  at  oommand,  the  attempts  should 
have  been  so  spasmodio  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  performance  of  "  The  Messiah "  gave 
strong  hope  that  the  desideratum  has  at  last 
been  met,  for  we  have  rarely  heard  a  more 
massive,  precise,  and  vigorous  rendition  of 
the  noble  choruses  of  Handel's  great  work, 
even  on  the  part  of  a  society  old  in  practice 
and  experience.  With  the  exception  of  some 
slight  lack  of  balance  on  the  pan  of  the 
nitos,  the  society  seems  nearly  every  tiling 
that  is  desirable.  The  organizers  of  the  so- 
ciety deserve  high  credit  for  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  they  have  done  the  work 
they  have  undertaken,  and  we  may  now  look 
forward  for  some  performances  of  oratorio 


which  shall  satisfy  musical  taste,  at  leut  ia 
the  choral  execution  if  not  hi  the  uloi. 

The  great  feature  of  thefltat  pnblie  per- 
formance of  the  new  oratorio  society  wu  dw 
appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Titiens  in  t  de- 
partment of  music  in  which  she  bu  \<m 
heralded  by  English  criticism  as  without  i 
living  equal.  The  singing  of  oratorio  ia  i 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  taxes  the  ut 
of  the  singer  to  a  greater  extent  than  erei 
grand  opera.  Faults  of  method  and  voin, 
which  might  be  covered  up  by  powerful  act- 
ing, here  stand  out  glaringly  open  to  the  pub- 
lic criticism.  Faulty  phrasing,  imperrect  is- 
tonation,  uneven  scales,  become  inBtuilj 
prominent,  for  there  are  no  glittering  allnit- 
ments  to  distract  the  attention.  It  \t  ben 
that  the  greatest  singers  have  won  that 
laurels,  if  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  ^enl 
public,  most  assuredly  in  the  judgment  of  io- 
telltgent  connoisseurs  and  musicians. 

Mademoiselle  Titiens  was  evidently  nf. 
fering  from  a  bad  cold,  but  she  sang  like  i 
great  artist  notwithstanding  this  dravbaek. 
She  did  not  dare  to  attempt  those  eSECii 
In  modulation  which  might  have  beea  vt 
peeted,  and  at  times  her  voice  appeared  em- 
alderably  worn,  aggrav^ed,  as  it  was,  b; 
hoarseness.  Bnt  such  broad,  grand  pbiW' 
ing,  such  pure,  crisp  intonation,  bare  sol 
been  heard  in  America  since  the  days  of  Jei- 
ny  Llnd.  The  delivery  of  the  notes,  enn  ii 
the  runs  and  scales,  was  as  round  aod  & 
tinct  as  the  stroke  of  a  bell.  To  these  ei- 
cellences  Mademoiselle  Titiens  united  a  cer- 
tain dramatic  warmth  and  fire  which  ve  iit 
not  accustomed  to  associate  with  oratorio 
singing.  The  passion  of  the  great  acire« 
could  not  be  kept  under,  and  gave  a  ceruii 
religious  glow  and  fervor  quite  uniqur.  Ia 
presence  of  these  splendid  qualilJes,  it  bardtj 
becomes  us  to  carp  at  defects  of  voice  ia- 
separable  from  one  who  has  been  a 
for  so  many  years  as  Mademoiselle  Titiot 
It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  there  are  fre^ 
er  voices.  But  there  are  few  singers  wlw 
would  not  be  willing  to  barter  the  fortoitMi 
advantages  of  youth  for  the  grand  art  wfaiek 
has  given  Titiens  a  rank  which  in  maayi*- 
spects  has  do  equal  in  Enrc^  aacOrdiD*  to 
the  standard  of  the  most  competent  jad^ 

Miss  Orasdil,  the  contralto,  shared  tkt 
honors  of  the  evening  with  Titiens.  A  Toicc 
so  soUd,  rich,  and  smooth,  as  to  be  in  buV 
respects  phenomenal,  rendered  the  cootnlla 
music  with  a  fervor  and  aympatiiy  that  qnK 
took  the  audience  by  storm,  and  hardly  pn^ 
mitted  the  singer  to  take  her  seat  It  it  *• 
be  doubted  whether  any  contralto  voice  ibal 
has  been  heard  for  years  in  this  conntrjii 
quite  her  equal,  as  Hiss  Cary  is  ratbcr  s 
mezzo-soprano  with  contralto  compass  th»J" 
pure  contralto.  It  is  a  pity  that  co  noWe  ib 
01^^  should  be  confined  to  the  eompatatin- 
ly  limited  sphere  of  sacred  music. 

The  tenor  and  barytone  solos  were  badlj 
done  by  Messrs.  Wilkie  and  Thomas. 
next  oratorio,  to  be  given  on  November  10*1. 
will  be  that  of  "  Elyah,"  when  the  tenor  ani 
barytone  r&la  will  be  differently  assign*! 
Lovers  of  music  will  generally  conp«''''*|* 
the  Centennial  Choral  Cnlon  on  their  as^ 
cious  beginning,  and  look  forward  to  UWt 
performances  witjMto  little  expepUliiak 
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Hr.  Booth's  ruppe&nmce  baa  been  hniled 
with  a  geaeral  aeolaroatloiL  Tbera  is  a  very 
Urge  eUsB  of  people  who  have  an  intense 
admlnttlon  for  Hr.  Booth's  acUng,  and  every- 
body too  has  felt  sympathy  for  his  pecuniary 
mlsfortones  as  a  manager,  and  for  his  suffer- 
ings in  the  recent  accident  that  came  so  near 
depriving  the  stage  of  bim  altogether.  It 
must  be  conceded,  moreover,  even  by  those 
vho  question  Ur.  Booth's  great  genius  aa  an 
actor,  that  he,  in  fact,  stands  now  at  the 
bead  of  the  American  sti^.  It  may  be  shown 
that  his  Hamlet  and  bis  Richdieu  are  far 
from  being  the  great  imperaonalionB  hia 
friends  think  them  to  be,  but,  after  all,  where 
can  we  turn  to  find  better  ones? 

Mr.  Booth  opened  at  Daly's  Theatre  on 
the  night  of  October  26tb,  appearing  in  Mam- 
Ut.  He  brings  to  the  rendition  of  this 
part  maoy  new  phaiies.  Hr.  Booth  has  not 
shown  marked  steadraatness  in  any  of  bis 
persoaations.  It  will  be  aaid  by  bis  friends 
that  ^18  is  only  proof  of  contiaaal  study,  of 
the  growth  and  deTelopment  of  his  conoep- 
tious ;  but  tfawe  is  some  eTidenoe  to  show 
that  these  ubanges  are  often  the  result  of 
uncertain  grasp  and  wandering  purpose.  Hie 
new  Hamlet — for  so  different  is  It  as  now 
gireo  from  the  aotor''s  former  rendiUoos  that 
it  beara  this  descripUou — is  improved  in  some 
of  the  details,  but  is  scarcely  an  advance  in 
depth  of  reach  or  elevation  of  feeling.  There 
are  »o  many  fine  touches  and  so  many  weak 
pointfi  in  it,  so  many  things  suggested  by  the 
acting  of  some  of  the  scenes,  that  the  person- 
ation calls  for  a  more  elaborate  and  careful 
criticism  tliao  we  can  find  room  for  this  week. 
We  hope,  however,  to  be  able,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  to  give  the  now  most  generally 
admired  ffamUt  of  the  stage  an  analysis  in 
some  measure  worthy  of  the  subject. 


The  reappearance  of  Herr  Wacbtel  in 
German  opera  at  the  Academy  of  Muaic  has 
reawakened  among  hts  countrymen  something 
of  the  same  enthusiasm  which  welcomed  bis 
first  coming  to  America,  tliough  we  do  not 
Chink  there  is  the  same  heartiness  and  fervor 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  American  public. 
The  ad  etyitaadum  qualities  of  the  German 
tenor  do  not  wear  idtogeUier  well,  and,  great 
a  singer  as  he  unquestionably  is  In  many  re- 
spects, his  defeots  are  very  oonspicnous.  But 
in  every  thing  that  savors  of  a  tour  de  force. 
In  .ill  the  climaxes  where  the  largest  measure 
of  singing  and  dramatic  force  mast  be  put 
forth,  Waehtel  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  It  Is  in  the  sustained  singing  that 
we  think  he  falls  short  of  artistic  excellence. 
It  may  be  that  tbis  is  deliberate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  voice  for  the  great  efforts. 
But  no  artist  of  Wacbtel's  rank  should  feel 
this  neoesaity.  His  use  of  the  falsetto  in  the 
high  notes  of  ttie  less  brilliant  passages  is  a 
trick  which  would  hardly  be  tolerated  out- 
side; of  Germany  or  Americn.  His  electrify- 
ing outbursts,  his  superb  acting,  and  perfect 
cummand  of  all  the  resources  of  stage  effect, 
are  such,  however,  aa  to  dwarf  the  defect  we 
have  mentioned  for  any  but  a  very  critical 
and  fastidious  audience,  who  demand  perfect- 
ly .irtisUc  singiog  at  the  expense  of  every 
thing  and  any  thing  else.   The  company  of 


German  artists  collected  to  support  the  great 
tenor  is  fitirly  good,  hot  not  by  any  means 
snob  as  we  might  have  hoped  for. 


OirS  PABIB  LBTTSB. 

A NOVEL  sensation  in  the  literaiy  world 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  Uosi  Paris  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  The  celebrated  American 
adventoresa  and  heroine  of  the  Bussian  dia- 
mond scandal,  Mrs.  Blackford,  has  published 
a  book  ^^ng  a  ftall  aeoonnt  of  her  adveotnres 
in  RusBia.  The  work  is  in  itself  nowiae  re- 
markable, but  as  it  contains  several  of  the  let- 
ters wMoh  the  young  Grond-duke  Nicholas  was 
infatuated  enough  to  write  to  the  lady,  it  has 
been  much  sought  after  by  the  curious.  Thoee 
who  really  wanted  to  read  it,  did  well  to  bo  in 
a  hurry  to  purcbaao  it;  for  three  days  after 
the  book  had  made  its  first  appearance  it  was 
seized  by  the  police,  and  the  fair  authoress 
was  ordered'to  quit  Paris  forthwith.  She 
has  gone  to  Loudon,  where  she  will  negotiate, 
it  is  said,  for  an  English  edition  of  her  hook 
(the  present  one  is  in  French),  oontaining  all 
the  papers  of  the  grand-dnke  which  remain 
at  preaent  in  her  hands,  some  of  which  are 
said  to  treat  of  very  important  political  qnea- 
tions.  The  will  which  be  made  in  her  fovor, 
and  also  a  deed  settling  on  her  a  large  annual 
income,  were  purchased  from  her  by-the  Bna- 
sien  Government  for  the  aum  of  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  it  is  rumored  that  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  offered  for  the  grand-dnke's 
letters,  but  the  Indy  insisted  upon  receiving 
twice  OS  much,  and  the  negotiationa  came  to 
naught.  Why  ao  much  fuss  should  have 
been  made  about  her  book  (which  is  entitled 
"  The  Romance  of  an  American  Woman  in 
Russia,"  and  was  published  in  Bmssela)  is 
hard  to  imagine,  for  itis  commonplace  enough, 
and  even  tlu  letters  of  the  imperial  and  in- 
fatuated lover  poBsesn  but  little  interest. 

The  only  inoident  worth  recalling  in  the 
volome  is  the  aoebe  where  the  lady  breaks  one 
of  her  ivory  hair-brnshes  over  the  head  of  the 
grand-dnke,  and  he  throws  the  other  out  ofthe 
window  for  fear  of  a  repetition  of  the  blows. 
And  yet  the  woman  in  question  is  a  very  type  of 
delicate,  fragile  beauty,  slender,  pensive,  and 
refined- looking,  with  long,  almond-shaped, 
dark  eyea,  an  exquisitely-proportioned  figure, 
and  the  grace  and  style  of  a  bom  American. 
Apart  from  the  paint  wbioh  she  puts  on  her 
lips,  and  other  artificial  enhancements  of  her 
oharma,  she  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a 
lady  belonging  to  the  choioest  of  all  possible 
flUHuZMinateadoftothedflnf'inondtf.  She  has 
added  to  her  numerous  aOam  that  of  Fanny 
Lear,  the  name  of  the  heroine  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  comedies  of  Meilhao  and  Ua- 
l^vy.  And  why  this  long  discussion,  one 
would  naturally  ask,  about  a  woman  and  a 
book,  neither  of  which  are  worth  mentioning! 
That  may  be,  and  yet  to  mention  neither 
would  simply  be  to  ignore  a  very  marked  Pa- 
risian aensotion.  The  papers  for  the  past  few 
days  have  devoted  whole  columns  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  portrait  of  ICrs.  Blackford-Feeoix- 
FannyLcor  smiles  from  the  windows  of  all 
the  photograph-sellers  on  the  boulevards, 
and  from  six  to  twenty  dollars  are  already  of- 
fared  for  ^gle  copies  of  the  suppressed  vol- 
ume. 

Now  hooks  and  annonnoementa  of  new 
books  abound.  Fume,  Jonvet  A  Co.  an- 
nonnoe  a  "  Uistoiy  of  the  C^lBade^"  hy  M. 


Uichaud,  of  the  Academic  Fran^tdae,  with  il- 
lustrations by  Gustave  DotA.  It  is  to  be  is- 
sued in  fortnightly  numbers,  each  number  to 
contain  sixteen  pages  of  text  ond  four  full- 
page  inostrationa  printed  separate  from  the 
text.  The  first  number  will  be  published  on 
the  ISth  of  this  mouth,  and  each  one  will  cost 
one  dollar  and  twenty  cents.  Twenty -five 
numbers  will  complete  the  work,  which  will 
form^  when  finished,  two  large  folio  volumes. 
Firmin  Didot  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Arohitecttire  and  of  the  Arts  and 
Sneuoea  thereunto  attached,"  hy  Ernest  Bobc, 
architeet.  This  woric  is  also  to  be  issued  in 
numbers.  It  will  contain,  when  finished, 
four  thousand  woodcuts  in  the  text,  sixty 
fhll-page  wood-engravings  printed  apart  from 
the  text,  and  forty  chromo-llthographs.  It 
will  form  four  octavo  volumes.  E.  Plon  & 
Co.  have  just  Issued  the  second  volume  of 
"  Equatorial  Africa,"  by  the  Morqula  de  Com- 
pi^gne,  illustrated  with  a  map  and  numeroua 
woodcuts.  The  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles  is 
shortly  to  publish  a  work  entitled  "Com^ 
diens  et  Comediennes,"  the  first  series  of 
which  is  to  he  the  Com^die  Fran^aise,  with 
text  hy  Francisque  Sarcey,  and  illustrations 
by  L4ou  Gaucheret.  Of  new  novels  any 
quantity  are  announced,  some  as  being  just 
ready,  and  others  as  in  course  of  preparation. 
Octave  Feuillef  s  lovely  "  Marii^  dans  le 
Monde  '*  baa  just  been  published  hy  Michel 
L^vy,  E.  Dentu  issued  "  Le  Chevalier  T^nd- 
bre,"  by  Paul  F^val,  and  "  An  Actreaa'a  Ven- 
geance," by  Henri  Augu.  The  same  house 
announces  "  Colonel  Chamberlain,"  by  Hec- 
tor Malot;  "The  Veiled  Lady,"  by  Emile 
Riohebourg;  and  "The  Book  of  Exile,"  by 
the  late  Edgar  Quinet.  From  the  Bibliu- 
th^ue  Charpentier  we  are  shortly  to  have 
"Still  Waters"  (L'Eau  Dormante),  by  Lucien 
Biart;  and  "La  Com^die  Aoad4mique,"  by 
Champfleury,  The  Librairie  Sutoriua  is 
about  to  issue  u  novel  by  Cl^ence  Bftd6re, 
with  tlie  highly-sensational  title  of  "The 
Physician  Poisoner,"  and  also  Morel's 
Une  Bmnet,"  a  novel  which  is  so  bideonsiy 
immoral  that  the  J^ofO,  In  wliose  columns  it 
was  first  issned  as  a  feuiUldon,  was  compelled 
to  break  it  off  short  in  the  middle,  and  to 
apologize  for  ever  having  commenced  it.  The 
Figaro  is  shortly  to  begin  the  publication  of  • 
new  novel  by  Xavier  de  Ittoutepln,  entitled 
"The  Secret  ofthe  Counteaa." 

The  veteran  actor  Bresaant,  who  was  re- 
cently threatened  with  paralyaia,  is  much 
better,  and  will  shortly  return  to  the  boarda 
of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise.  A  propot  of  Bres- 
aant, a  story  is  told  respecting  him  and  Jules 
Janin,  which  well  exemplifies  the  uneasy  van- 
ity of  the  great  critic.  He  published  one  (hiy 
a  highly  favorable  notice  of  the  acting  of 
Breaaant  in  a  new  play.  The  actor,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  neglected  to  thank  him  or  to 
take  any  notice  of  his  article.  From  that  time 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  Jules  Janin  never 
mentioned  Bressant's  name  in  any  one  of  his 
dramatic  criticisms.  When  forced  to  epeak 
of  the  characters  in  which  he  performed  in 
order  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  different 
plays,  he  would  always  apeak  of  him  as  "  the 
actor  who  took  such  a  part,  the  person  who 
played  the  hero,"  etc.  On  the  other  band,  it 
is  whispered  abroad  that,  Francisque  Soroej 
having  warmly  praised  certain  points  in  la 
Dams  aux  CamSAoM  of  Mademoiselle  Tallan- 
diera,  the  xratefhl  aetreaa  sent  him  a  diamond 
ring,  which  the  great  critic  sent  back  at  nnee, 
aooompanying  the  returned  offering  with  a 
very  stem  and  severe  letter. 

"Rose  Michel"  baa  been  revived  at  the 
Ambign,  with  Faigueil  in  heC'^ginal  part  u 
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the  heroine,  and  vith  Chorlej'  u  the  husband 
— a  ohareoErfir  which  he  plays  so  mngaifloeDtly 
Its  almost  to  throw  the  fine  aotr«wwhom  be 
BDpports  into  the  ahndte.  What  a  atrange  his- 
tory has  been  that  of  this  maoh- talked -of 
melodrama  I  Thoaffh  a  anooaaa  in  Paris,  it 
▼as  a  fldlure  in  London,  and  no  Tonder,  for, 
thon^h  it  is  a  play  possessing  very  oonaider- 
able  merit,  it  was  so  atrociously  acted  that 
failure  was  inevitable,  for  even  Shakespeare 
himself  appears  wearisome  when  very  badly 
played.  The  soene  iu  the  theatre  on  the  soli- 
tary night  of  "  Sose  Michel "  in  London  must 
have  been  very  funny,  for  the  pallery-gods 
got  awfully  impatient  at  the  drawling,  deli  very 
of  the  principal  actress,  and  indulged  in  audi- 
ble comments  thereupon.  Then  the  repre- 
sentative of  George  Buiuey  presented  him- 
self,  in  the  scene  after  that  wherein  his  oriea, 
as  he  was  being  pat  to  the  torture,  ware 
heard,  vary  trim  and  elegant,  in  a  white-satin 
donblet  with  silken  hosa  to  matoh,  whereupon 
the  goda  made  some  more  fonnble  observa- 
tiona  respecting  the  inoongnu^  of  bis  attire 
and  situution. 

It  is  rumored  here  that  you  are  not  to  have 
Sossi  in  America  after  all,  that  he  has  paid 
forfeit  to  manager  Qrau,  the  sum  being  stated 
OS  anywhere  iVom  eight  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  that  he  has  leased  the  Salle  Ven- 
tadouT  for  six  months  in  order  to  present  him- 
self in  his  regular  round  of  characters  to  the 
Parisian  public.  If  this  be  true,  why,  then, 
your  loss  will  be  our  gain.  The  Frenoh  papers 
flb  so,  however,  that  I  am  never  inclined  to 
believe  their  assertions  without  some  outside 
oorroborativfl  evidence.  Sossi  played  OthtUo 
tot  the  third  time  on  Saturday  last,  before  an 
andienoe  as  lai^  and  as  wildly  enthnsiasUo 
as  those  that  greeted  him  on  the  two  previous 
ooeaaiona. 

The  recently  -  published  and  posthumous 
work  of  Pbilartte  Chasles,  notwithstanding 
its  very untempting  title  ("The  Social  Psy- 
chology of  New  Nations"),  is  full  of  sparkle 
and  charm,  united  to  a  depth  of  erudition  and 
a  felicity  of  criticism  which  are  truly  remark- 
able. I  select  a  few  passages,  which  may  be 
found  interesting.  Here  is  a  oritioism  on  the 
relations  of  Napoleon  I.  with  the  fair  sex; 
**  It  oan  be  said,  and  with  bnth,  that  Napo- 
leon, a  true  saltan  without  wives,  was  van- 
qidshed  by  women  I  He  passed  his  lift  in 
protecting  himself  against  them,  wUoh  was 
manly ;  in  inauilting  them,  which  was  vulgar; 
in  irritating  them,  which  was  Imprudent.  It 
is  well  known  how  he  aoted  toward  Marie 
Louise,  toward  Mudame  Walewski,  toward 
Mndame  de  Stafil,  toward  Queen  Louisa  of 
Pruusia,  toward  that  unhappy  Prinoess  de 
Solms,  the  sister  of  Queen  Louisa,  whom  he 
met  at  a  ball,  and  whose  life  might  indeed 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  criticism,  but 
that  criticism  should  have  been  private.  '  Well, 
princess,  are  you  still  fond  of  men  I'  'Yes, 
sire,  when  they  are  polite,'  The  strange  ex- 
planation of  this  brutality  is  not  that  be  dis- 
liked women,  but  that  he  feared  them." 

Here  is  a  Just  and  vivid  piotore  of  the  gen- 
ius of  the  elder  Dnmas ;  "  That  eztrsordlnaiy 
talent,  that  tropical  genius,  powerfiil,  abun- 
dant, ardent,  mobile,  and  entirely  physical, 
did  not  need  to  create  a  work.  It  warmed 
into  life  wliataver  it  encountered.  A  Protes- 
tant refugoc  at  Rotterdam  had  published  in 
that  city,  about  the  year  1700,  three  wretched 
little  volumes  of  a  tolerably  happy  invention, 
bnt  diffuse  and  vul^rur  in  style.  I)umas  made 
of  them  the  entertaining  history  of  the  *Trois 
Mousquetairea.'  You  might  bring  him  a  his- 
tory of  any  kind,  a  subject  w«ll  or  ill  treated, 
the  astonishing  artiat  would  caet  the  paste 


into  his  oven,  whence  in  a  few  minutes  it 
would  come  forth  well  cooked  and  savory. 
I  think  that  be  has  signed  a  thouaaod  works, 
dramas,  and  novels.  He  baa  been  accused 
with  having  stolen  the  half  of  them.  That 
Is  not  true.  The  oven  belonged  to  him.  No 
matter  from  what  quarter  oame  the  paste,  so 
long  as  he  had  not  kneaded,  retonched,  and 
watched  over  it,  it  had  no  value.  He  corrected 
the  mould,  recombined  the  elements,  and  su- 
perintended the  baking.  One  of  his  come- 
dies, the  '  I>emoiBeUes  do  St. -Gyr,'  which 
achieved  more  than  a  hundred  representa- 
tions, was,  when  it  fell  into  his  hands,  noth- 
ing more  than  a  little  unformed  vaudeville, 
which  its  author  sold  for  fifty  francs.  He  was 
at  once  a  wit,  a  poet,  a  mana£BCtnror,  and  an 
engineer." 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  Bismarck :  '*  This  re- 
doubtable oontemponry,  who  baa  already  hia 
coat-of-arms,  and  whose  &ther  was  the  guar- 
dian of  a  state  fortress,  the  Prince  von  Bia- 
marck,  is  a  human  enigma,  who  has  in  his  ser- 
vice the  strongest  of  faculties.  History  con 
alone  aolve  this  riddle.  He  might  replace  his 
armorial  bearings  by  a  silver  sphinx  on  a  field- 
gules.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  judge  this  wild 
Richelieu  of  the  Baltic.  Bnt  a  quality  which 
cannot  be  denied  to  him  is  a  power  of  pene- 
tration, which  was  aided  by  his  journeys  and 
his  youthful  observations,  whidi  was  sharp- 
ened by^is  sojourn  in  France,  and  which  is 
marvelously  aided  by  his  natural  boldness  and 
his  finu^erM,  assumed  or  real,  and  which  per- 
mit htm  to  manage,  I  will  not  say  to  deceive, 
mankind.  When  he  busied  hims^  with  over- 
throwing the  scaffolding  of  the-anraent  lit- 
tle feudal  prinoipalities  of  Oermany,  he  was 
thought  to  be  a  democrat,  and  all  democrats 
hastened  to  follow  in  his  train.  When,  after- 
ward, he  brought  up  the  old  grievances  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  against  us,  and  rused  up 
the  trivial  Spaniah  quarrel  of  the  Hobenzol- 
lems,  so  insanely  accepted  by  the  representa- 
tives and  masters  of  France,  the  Prussian 
feudalists,  then  taking  him  for  the  most  mo- 
narchical of  royalists  and  the  most  feudal  of 
feudalists,  fought  at  his  eide  as  one  man.  This 
enigmatical  series  of  problems  is  not  yet 
ended," 

This  criticism  of  Moaart  by  Italian  appre- 
datlon  aisty  years  ago  is  curious,  and  reminds 
one  of  the  "Tannh&nser"  hissed  from  the 
Paririan  stage  some  few  years  past. 

"It  may  be  remembered  that  Mosart  in 
Milan  in  1815  was  looked  upon  aa  a  barbarous 
composer,  whose  t/roppo  robagta  music,  as  the 
Italian  critic  Baretti  phrased  it, '  might  possi- 
bly please,  not  the  nightingales  that  sing,  but 
the  asses  that  bray.'  " 

An  unfortunate  clock-maker  of  the  Quar- 
tier  Latin,  named  Marambot,  having  shot  the 
seducer  of  his  daughter,  Alexandre  Dumas 
comes  out  with  a  long  artiole  as  a  pendant  to 
his  "  Tue-la  I "  wherein  he  no  longer  cries 
"  Kill  her  1  '*  bnt,  more  sensibly,  *<EiU  Mml" 
The  peculiar  and  oold-blouded  indelicacy  of 
style  of  the  great  anthor,  when  he  plies  his  pen 
in  behalf  Of  tbeae  social  problems,  prevents 
me  ^m  giving  any  extracts.  I  was  stnv^, 
however,  with  one  passage,  wherein  he  advo- 
cates a  change  from  the  in\'ariable  French 
practice  of  bringing  up  young  girls  in  igno- 
rance and  in  leading-strings.  "Teach  them  the 
dangers  that  environ  them,  and  let  them  guard 
against  them  themselves,"  would  be  the  ad- 
vice of  an  American,  and  such  substantially 
is  that  of  M.  Dumaa.  "  She  would  know,  it 
is  true,  what  a  young  girl  ought  not  to  be  told, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  would  know  what 
a  young  girl  ought  not  to  do,"  Come,  then — 
if  American  training  is  advocated  in  Paris  by 


such  an  advocate,  there  is  hope  for  the  futut 
of  Paririan  society,  after  all. 

LvoT  U.  Hoont. 


OUa  LOlfDOlT  LSTTES. 

Thk  beat  thing  appearing  in  Mn.  Boai- 
Chureh's  magazine,  Xm^m  8oa«lif,  Jtut  now, 
is  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton's  "The  Tme  Slny  of 
Punch."  Mr,  Hatton,  as  yon  know,  is  ibe 
author  of  some  clever  novels,  and  ediloi  of 
our  best-informed  Uieatrical  paper,  the  Bond. 
He  knew  perisonally  most  of  the  old  PuA 
men — Dougiab  Jerrold,  Thackeray,  Mark  lau- 
on,  for  instance  ;  and  he  quotes  more  tlun 
one  characteristic  and  hitherto  nnpabliibtJ 
letter  from  them.  Of  Jerrold,  especiallf,  be 
writes  lovingly.  Take  this  paragraph,  for  in- 
stance : 

"  A  score  of  stories  of  Jerrold  occur  to  me, 
though  it  is  too  late  to  add  any  newonntotlK 
reoora,  for  his  'wit  and  humor'  have  bea 
carefully  collected  and  published.  There  nt 
a  few  good  things,  however,  which  vill  but 
repetition.  *  Nature  baa  written  "  boDMt 
man  "  upon  his  face,*  iaid  a  person  Inisg  ti 
make  interest  for  his  friend  with  imvA. 
'  Then  Nature  must  have  had  a  very  badpoi,' 
was  the  prompt  reply.  Eveiybody  koor- 
how  he  revenged  himoeifupon  apompoDsfep, 
who  bad  made  himself  offensively  coDitpiims 
at  a  club  dinner  where  sheep's  he>dwas>&- 
TOiite  dish.  Pushirie  his  plate  aside,  tbe 
stranger  exclaimed, '  Well,  I  say,  sheep'slwJ 
forever  I '  '  What  egotism  1 '  remarked  Je^ 
rold.  This,  no  doubt,  led  up  to  a  kindrtd 
flash  of  wit  on  another  occasion,  at  the  ei- 
pense  of  a  literary  friend  of  Jenvld'g,  «bt 
oad  just  ordered  'Some  sheep's -Uul  ioir 
waiter,'  '  Ah,'  said  Jerrold,  looking  up.  mi 
smiling  with  his  great  eyes,.'extreDia' me* 
sometimes.'  There  was  an  _  old  gentleBui 
who  drove  a  very  slow  pony  in  a  ramBbsctk 
gig,  and  be  was  anxious  one  di^  to  p>;  J<^ 
rold  a  little  special  attention.  The  Lointrift 
was  on  his  way  to  the  station  from  his  bow. 
'  Ah,  Mr.  Jerrold,'  said  the  old  gemlaotiL, 
'shall  I  give  you  a  WflV  ' No,  tisBl JCL' 
said  Jerrold, '  I  am  in  a  hurry.'  In  the  c«"- 
try,  on  a  visit,  Jerrold  was  told,  aniODE  otW 
gossip,  of  a  young  man  in  the  neigbboricw 
named  Ure,  who  had  cruelly  jilted  bis  evM^ 
heart.  '  Tire  seems  to  be  a  base  'un,'  slid  Is- 
rold.  At  a  ball,  seeing  a  very  tall  gent!cD>.^ 
waltzing  with  a  very  short  lady,  Jerrold 
'  There's  a  mile  danoinf^  with  a  mile-^toK. 
The  anthor  of  an  epio  poem  entitled '  A  In- 
scent  into  Hell'  used  to  worry  Jerrold  t«7 
much.  At  last  the  wit  grew  irritated  •itk 
poet,  who,  ooming  boundiug  upon  hio  w» 


You  may  like  to  know  that  our  new  Im^- 
moyor.  Alderman  Cotton,  M.  P.,  is  t  literal 
man — at  least,  he  has  written  both  poetry  *>1 
prose.  The  former  is  passable  (one  toIow 
of  it  was  dedicated,  by  petmission,  to  Chui* 
Dickens,  another  volume  to  the  late  Lord  I^ 
ton) ;  the  latter  has  dwelt  mainly  on  Abuxw! 
matters  in  the  dty. 

Mr.  Irving  is  being  considerably  "  ehift^ 
by  the  poetasten  over  his  JTocMi.  Tfc^ 
poke  boisterous  fhn  at  him  beeanreofiu) 
make-up  and  "  mouthing."  This  (condeti«J' 
is  from  the  Figaro,  the  editor  of  which.  )*■'- 
James  Mortimer,  is  at  daggers  drsvn  ifitk'^' 
young  tragedian,  and  will  persist  in  si"." 
calling  him  in  print  "  the  Eminent  1." 

"TBI  fAjx  or  THE  namT  I- 
"  Twas  In  the  prime  of  antomn-tine, 

An  evening  calm  and  coot. 
And  full  two  thousand  cockneys  went 

To  see  him  play  the  fool ; 
And  tbe  critics  flUed  tbe  otaUs,  as  tbia 

As  ttie  balls  In  a  bllllard-pool. 

"  He  wore  ptnk  tights— Us  vest  apart. 
To  dutch  bla  manly  chest; 
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And  he  went  at  tbe  knees  In  his  old,  old  waj, 

WbUc  hlB  brow  he  madly  preat ; 
So  be  wfatapered  and  roared,  and  t^sped  and 
groaned. 

As  with  djepepBla  possept. 

"  Act  ifter  act  he  ranted  throngh. 
Aiid  he  Htrode  fbr  man;  a  mile. 
Till  Htme  were  ready  to  leave  the  taonre. 

Too  weary  to  even  emlle ; 
Fjr  acting  murderer*'  parta  bo  oR 
Had  somewhat  marred  hla  style. 

"  Bat  be  took  bLx  mora  hasty  atrldcB 
Acroas  the  stage  again— 
Six  hasty  strides— tbeu  donbled  np, 

As  smlt  with  searching  pain ; 
As  though  to  say, '  See  me  create 
Tbe  conscience- stricken  tbane  I ' 

"  Then  leaping  on  hla  feet  upright, 

Some  moody  tnms  took  he ; 
Xow  op  the  stage,  now  down  the  atage, 

And  now  beaide  Miss  B. ; 
And,  looking  off,  be  saw  her  ma, 

As  she  read  In  the  R.  IT.  E. 

"  "Now,  Mrs.  B.,  what  is't  yon  readf  * 

Asked  he,  with  top  lip  earring. 
'  Qneen  Hary  T   A  play  by  Mr.  mils  T 

Or  something  more  deaerviag  T ' 
datd  Mrs.  B.,  with  an  upward  glance, 

'  It  is  •'  The  Fall  of  IrTfng  1 "  * 

"  One  night,  months  thence,  while  gentle  sleep 

Had  stilled  the  city's  heart. 
Two  bill-stickers  set  oat  with  paate. 

And  play  -bills,  in  a  cart. 
And  the  Eminent  1  liad  his  name  on  them, 

In  a  melodramattc  part." 

Ur.  MortLmer,  I  may  add  here,  is  about  to 
start  an  illusi;rated  daily  paper,  after  the  style 
of  j-onr  own  Graphic.  He  is  advertisiag  for 
capitalists  to  join  him  in  the  venture,  and 
doubtless  will  get  them,  for  there's  alwaya 
plenty  of  money  forthcoming  for  literary  en- 
terprises. Besides,  Mr.  Mortimer  ia  one  of 
the  moat  ene  rgetio  of  our  journalists.  He  has 
stuck  to  the  S^garo  through  thick  and  thin ; 
and  now  see  the  result!  After  more  than  once 
altering  ita  pvrioe,  size,  and  date  of  publication 
—at  first  it  -waa  a  penny  "  daily,"  now  it  ia  a 
penny  "  weeily  " — be  has  made  it  a  success. 
An  illustrated  daily,  well  done,  would,  I  am 
sure,  have  a  very  large  circulation  here. 

In  B  week:  or  two  Mr.  Toole  will  begin  an 
eugagemont  at  his  favorite  London  honae,  the 
Qaiely.  Mr.  Mathews  is  atill  personating  the 
^'  awful  dad  *'  there;  but,  to  put  it  as  mildly aa 
possible,  *'  atanding-room  "  can  always  be  had. 
Thid  will  hardly  be  the  case  when  Mr.  Toole 
visits  118  ag.un,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
American  tour.  Already  every  seat  has  been 
"  booked  "  for  the  opening  night.  How  popu- 
lar he  is  with  cockneys,  to  be  sure  I  As  for  tbe 
provinciitls,  they  too  swear  by  him — never  at 
him,  as  they  do  in  the  oase  of  some  other 
*'atars"  I  oould  name. 

Mr.  Sims  Reevea's  sons  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  father.  They  are  sweet  singers. 
One  of  them  will  soon  nuke  his  appearanoe  in 
public.  He  is  said  to  have  an  excellent  tenor 
voioe ;  his  brother's  voice  is  a  fine  bnrytone. 

Four  countryman,  Colonel  Jeems  Pipes, 
has  been  "  drawing "  large  audiences  in  the 
provincea;  by-and-by  he  will  make  his  d^nU 
in  Iiondon — a  fact  which  reminds  me  that  Mr. 
J.  P.  Burnett  and  Miss  Jennie  Lee  have  al- 
ready arrived  here  from  San  Francisco.  It  ia 
probable  that  they  will  open  at  tbe  Queen's; 
meanwhile,  Mr.  Burnett  is  being  taken  to  the 
bosoms  of  our  olnba. 

It  would  be  strange,  wouldn't  it,  if,  after 
all,  '*  Bose  Michel"  were  to  have  a  auocessful 
"run"  among  us?  It  may  have,  for  I  hear 
that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  put  Mr. 
Daly's  version  of  it  on  the  boards  of  one  of 
oar  prinoipal  theatres.         Will  Williamh. 


.Science,  |nijfntlou,  giscobtrg. 

THE  NEBELBORN,  OR  AVBTRIAN  FOO- 
TSUMFST. 

AMONG  tbe  many  objects  of  interest  ex- 
hibited by  Austria  at  the  late  Yienna 
Exposition  was  the  JVeAeMom,  or  Austrian  fog- 
trumpet.  At  stated  and  not  infrequent  pe- 
riods the  attention  of  the  traveling  public  is 
directed  to  the  positive  need  of  some  elBcient 
means  of  signaling  during  a  fc^  at  sea.  At 
such  times  all  the  common  signals,  such  as 
lights,  whistles,  bells,  etc.,  are  of  no  avail. 
The  recent  wreck  of  the  Schiller  upon  the 
very  rncks  that  formed  the  foundation  of  two 
light-houses,  and  the  still  more  recent  dis- 
aster to  the  Vanguard  in  the  Irish  Channel, 
prove  that,  until  we  have  solved  this  problem 
of  fog-signals,  one  great  danger  of  the  deep 
must  still  be  unabated.  In  former  communi- 
cations we  have  laid  before  our  readers  tbe 
opposing  theories  of  Henry  and  Tyndull  re- 
garding the  effect  of  fogs  upon  the  transmis- 
sion of  BOund-waves,  and  it  may  yet  be  safe 


formed  like  those  of  an  organ  by  means  of 
movable  metallic  reeds,  which  are  cau:ied  to 
vibrate  by  steam,  and  are  sect  out  in  any 
given  direction  through  a  trumpet  or  aug- 
menter.  The  notes  may  be  formed  auto- 
matically and  at  given  intervals,  or  may  be 
governed  by  means  of  a  finger-hoard,  so  that 
they  may  serve  the  purpose  of  correspondence 
as  well  as  of  a  general  signal.  This  iaatru- 
ment  has  a  moat  extraordinary  power,  having 
been  heard  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  nautical 
milt'S.  It  can  be  put  up  directly  over  the 
boiler  or  connected  with  it  at  a  distance  with 
a  pipe.  Mounted  upon  a  pivot,  it  can  be  di- 
rected toward  any  desired  point;  and,  where 
several  are  in  use  upon  the  same  coast,  a 
separate  combination  of  notes  may  be  made, 
80  that  each  instrument  may  be  distinguished 
from  its  neighbor.  By  means  of  the  finger- 
board, long  or  short  notes  maybe  sounded  at 
will  and  with  great  accuracy,  and  communi- 
cations may  be  made  at  night  as  well  as  In 
fogs  and  snow-storms.  By  the  aid  of  an 
alphabetical  formula  a  regular  system  of 
sound-telegraphy  may  be  established.  The 


to  affirm  that  the  question  has  not  been  con- 
clusively answered.  While  these  eminent  ob- 
servers have  devoted  their  energies  to  the- 
oretical tests  of  the  best  methods  for  pro- 
ducing sounds  that  will  penetrate  the  fog- 
clouds,  others,  directly  interested  in  the  prac- 
tical bearing  of  the  subject,  hare  been  occu- 
pied in  constructing  instruments  whiih  shall 
create  sounds  of  sufficient  strength  to  serve 
the  desired  purpose.  In  tbe  Journal  for 
February  13,  1876,  an  illustrated  description 
was  given  of  certain  recent  forms  of  fog-guns 
and  sound -reflectors,  and  we  would  now  di- 
rect attention  to  this  new  Austrian  NAelhom, 
the  form  of  which  is  shown  in  tbe  accom- 
panying illustration,  which  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Major  Elliot,  and  by  him  given  to 
the  public  in  his  recent  valuable  and  intereet- 
ing  report  •  on  European  light-house-systems. 
From  the  report  which  accompanied  the  illus- 
tration we  le^trn  that  this  apparatus  was  for- 
merly operated  by  compressed  air,  which  has 
now  been  replaced  by  steam.   The  notes  are 

*  Eoropeaa  Llgbi-Honse  Systems,  being  a  Re- 
port of  a  Tonr  of  Inspection  mode  In  1B78.  By 
Major  George  H.  Billot  New  York :  D.  Tan  Nos- 
tiand. 


illustration  here  given  is  that  of  a  trumpet, 
the  steam  for  which  is  obtained  from  an  eight- 
borse-power  boiler  under  a  pressure  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  by  its  aid 
thirty  blasts  may  be  produced  in  thirty  sec- 
onds, audible  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  nautical 
miles.  A  small  machine  connected  with  the 
boiler  operates  the  antomatic  distributing 
steam-valve. 

By  tbe  aid  of  this  trumpet,  mounted  thirty 
feet  above  the  sea  at  the  harbor  of  Trieste, 
signals  according  to  the  Morse  method  were 
plainly  distinguished  at  a  distance  of  six  nau- 
tical miles.  As  a  mechanism  dependent  up- 
on tbe  use  of  steam,  it  is  evident  that  trum- 
pets of  this  form  might  be  made  to  render 
efficient  service  on  board  of  steamers ;  and, 
had  the  Grand-Duke  and  the  Vanguard  been 
so  equipped,  not  only  would  they  have  avoid- 
ed each  other,  but  the  fact  that  the  latter  had 
changed  its  course  might  have  been  directly 
telegraphed  to  the  fleet,  together  with  the 
causes  which  rendered  the  change  necessary. 
The  Nebelhoni  is  the  invention  of  Giovand 
Amandi,  of  the  Techoical  Institute  of  Trieste, 
and  this  hia  first  trumpet  was  awarded  a 
medal  of  merit  at  the  Yienna  ExpoBition. 
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aciEircE,  mvEimoir,  discovert. 


[NOTXIIBSB  6. 


Is  the  oourae  of  onr  reoent  editorial  dis- 
oaatioQ  regarding  the  true  paipose  and  limit 
of  governmental  funotiona,  reference  was  made 
to  the  geographical  expedition  now  engaged 
under  the  sole  patronage  of  an  American  and 
Xngllab  newspaper  In  exploring  the  interior 
lands  and  lakes  of  Africn.  Hardly  had  we 
given  expression  to  these  views  in  support  of 
such  private  efforts  as  agaiust  those  requiring 
the  aid  of  the  government  when  the  New  York 
Berald  published,  with  a  juet  pride,  the  first 
letter  from  its  "  own  correspondent,"  Henry 
M.  Stanley.  This  communication  bore  date 
Uarob  1, 187$,  and  was  dispatched  from  the 
village  of  Kagehyi,  distriot  of  Uoambi,  Um- 
kama,  on  the  YiotoriaN iyanza."  Although  the 
explorer  bad  but  then  reached  the  boundary 
of  the  mystarioni  oonntry  into  vbloh  he  bad 
been  ordered  to  penetnle,  yet  tbe  story  of  the 
maroh  (a  one  of  snffleient  intereat  to  suggest  a 
brief  review,  and  to  this  the  attention  of  tbe 
reader  may  be  direuted.  As  originally  consti- 
tuted, the  expedition  numbered  four  English- 
men and  over  three  hundred  natives ;  but,  on 
reaching  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Niyanza, 
afler  a  march  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  accomplished  in  one  hundred  and  three 
days,  bnt  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  men 
remained— dysentery,  famine,  heart-disease, 
desertion,  and  war,  having  taken  fVom  him 
one  hundred  and  twenty -Ave  Africans  and 
one  European.  The  following  account  of  the 
fourth  day's  march  will  serve  to  illustrate  tbe 
difflcuHlea  With  which  the  expedition  had  to 
oontend  while  simply  pushing  forward,  while 
further  on  we  read  of  new  dangers  from  tbe 
■ttadcs  of  the  native  forcen.  Owing  to  the 
fiutblessness  of  his  guides,  Stanley  found  him- 
self, on  the  third  day  out,  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  jungle  of  aoaciasand  eupherbia,  through 
which  they  had  literally  to  push  their  way  by 
Borambltng  and  crawling  along  the  ground, 
cutting  the  convolvuli  and  creepers,  thrusting 
aside  stout,  thorny  bushes,  and  by  various  di- 
iourt  taking  advantage  of  every  alight  opening 
in  tbe  jungle.  It  was  on  tbe  evening  of  this 
day  that  the  first  death  oconired.  "  The  fourth 
day's  maroh,"  h«  writes,  "lasted  nearly  the 
wboleday,  though  we  made  but  fourteen  miles, 
and  was  tbreefbld  more  arduous  than  that  of  the 
preceding  day.  Not  a  drop  of  water  was  discov- 
ered during  the  march,  and  the  weaker  people, 
laboring  under  their  loads,  hunger  and  thirst, 
lagged  behind  tbe  vanguard  many  miles,  which 
oaosed  the  rear-guard,  under  two  of  tbe  white 
men,  much  suffering.  As  the  rear-guard  ad- 
vanced they  shouldered  the  loads  of  tbe  weak- 
er mon,  and  endeavored  to  encournge  them  to 
resume  the  march.  Some  of  these  men  were  en- 
abled to  reach  the  oamp,  where  their  necessities 
were  relieved  by  medicine  and  restoratives. 
But  five  men  strayed  ft'om  tbe  path  whioh  the 
passing  expedition  had  made,  and  were  never 
seen  alive  again.  Scouts  sent  o.utto  .explore 
ibe  woods  found  one  dead  about  a  mUe  ftY>m 
our  road ;  tlie  others  mast  have  hopeleasly 
wandered  on  until  they  niso  fell  down  and 
died."  After  this  follows  the  weary  waiting 
for  relief,  and  then  the  fresh  start,  which 
brought  them  to  the  district  of  Sana,  in  Urimi. 
Here  was  discovered  a  people  "  remarkable 
for  their  manly  beauty,  noble  proportions,  and 
nakedness.  Neither  man  nor  boy  had  cither 
oloth  or  skins  to  ooverhia  nakedness;  tbe  wom- 
en bearing  tdiildren  boasted  of  goat-akina." 
They  proved,  in  spite  of  their  physical  attrao- 
tiohs,  to  ho  an  ungracious  and  suspicious  peo- 
ple, and  it  required  great  tact  to  induce  them 
to  trade  or  in  any  way  further  the  deaigns  of 
the  expedition.  They  bad  no  ohief,  but  re- 
spected the  iijuneUona  of  their  elders.  It 
waa  at  Buna  that  Edward  Pooook  was  taken 


sick,  dying  but  a  few  days  later — the  first  Eu- 
ropean victim  to  the  honorable  service  in 
which  be  was  engaged.  All  honor  to  bis 
name  and  memoiy  I  After  burying  Focock  at 
Chiwyn,  and  marking  bis  grave  by  a  rude 
cross  cut  on  a  tree  at  its  bead,  tbe  expedition 
began  its  northward  journey,  until  tbe  Les- 
umbu  Biver  was  reached.  Here  the  first  ac- 
tive contest  with  the  natives  began,  resnltiog, 
after  a  long  fight  against  fearftil  odds,  in  the 
disoomflture  of  tbe  enemy  and  the  total  de- 
struction by  fire  of  many  of  the  most  populous 
villages.  The  attacking  tribes  were  led  by 
the  dreaded  Waturu.  Of  tbe  geological  feat- 
ures of  the  country  now  entered  the  trav- 
eler writes  as  follows:  "  At  Hnkondoku  the 
altitude,  as  indicated  fay  two  first-rate  ane- 
roids, was  2,S00  feet.  At  Htiwi,  twenty  miles 
north,  the  altitude  waa  8,885  feet.  Diverging 
west  and  northwest  we  ascend  the  slope  of  a 
lengthy  mountain-wall,  apparently,  but  which, 
upon  arriving  at  the  gunimit,  we  ascertain  to 
be  a  wide  plateau,  covered  with  forest.  This 
platonn  has  an  altitude  of  8,800  feet  at  its  east- 
ern extremity,  but,  as  it  extends  westward,  it 
rises  to  a  height  of  4,500  feet.  It  embraoes  all 
Uyanzi,  Unyauyembe,  Usukuma,  TJrimi,  aud 
Irambo — in  short,  all  that  portion  of  Central 
Africa  lying  between  the  valley  of  the  Bufljl 
south  and  the  Victoria  Nlyanza  north,  and  the 
mean  attitude  of  this  broad  upland  cannot  ex- 
ceed 4,M0  feet.  From  Miaania  to  the  Niyan- 
za  is  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  geo- 
graphical miles,  yet  at  no  part  of  this  long 
Journey  did  the  aneroids  indicate  a  higher  al- 
titude than  {>,100  feet  above  the  sea."  Oon- 
tinuing  the  march,  and  af^r  crossing  numer- 
ous fertile  plaius  and  the  rivers  which  watered 
them,  the  lake  is  reached,  and  the  actual  work 
of  the  expedition  is  projected.  This  work  waa 
to  consist  in  an  exploration  by  water  of  the 
Yiotoria  Niyanza,  whioh  exploration  waa  to  be 
effected  in  the  boat  Livingstone,  afterward  re- 
christcned  tlie  Lady  Alice,  an  illustrated  de- 
scription of  which  hss  appeared  in  the  Jovbhal. 
"I  hear  of  strange  tales,"  says  tbe  writer, 
"  about  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  this  lake, 
which  make  me  still  more  eager  to  start.'  One 
man  reports  a  country  peopled  with  dwarh, 
another  with  giants,  and  another  Is  aaid  to 
possess  a  breed  of  such  large  dogs  that  even 
my  mastiffs  are  sud  to  have  been  small  com- 
pared to  them.  All  these  may  be  idle  ro- 
mance, and  I  lay  no  stress  on  any  thing  re- 
ported to  me,  as  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  see 
with  my  own  eyes  all  tbe  wonders  of  theae 


unknown  eouotries."  In  a  seeond  )etta>,  sow 
at  hand,  Mr,  Stanley  records  bis  intvoyiga 
in  the  Xady  Alice,  and,  by  the  ^  of  a  sup 
of  his  own  drawing,  describes  the  VictmaKi- 
yanza  more  fhlly,  and,  it  may  be  belimd, 
more  correctly,  tlian  his  predecessors. 

Ik  the  death  of  Charles  Wheitstone,  th* 
English  electrician,  physical  scieace  loses  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  students  and  odro- 
cates.    At  an  early  day  we  shall  notice  ki 
greater  length  the  character  of  his  services  to 
theoretical  and  uppUed  science,  tbe  folloTio( 
brief  summary  of  which  appears  in  tbe  col- 
omns  of  a  contemporary :  "  He  wu  born  « 
Qlonoester,  in  IWi.    In  early  life  he  w  i 
mann&etnrer  of  musical  inatrumentSiSndiudt 
researohes  on  the  stdenee  of  acoustics.  Ht 
displayed  much  mechanical  ingeniUty  is  tbt 
eonstmotion  of  instmmenta  and  sppsntn 
He  published,  In  18M,  an  '  Account  of  Eipoi-  i 
mentsto  measure  the  Velocity  of  Eleotric'itj  1 
and  the  Duration  of  Electric  light.'  In  tlii 
same  year  he  became  Profeasor  of  Philosofkj 
in  King''s  College,  Iiondoo.    He  invented  ibe 
stereoscope,  which  be  descritwd  in  his  ^Coc- 
tributions  to  Physiology  of  Vision,'  paMishtd 
in  1888.    He  waa  one  of  the  several  person 
who,  in  188?,  claimed  tiiie  honor  of  the  ioTes- 
tlon  of  the  eleetrio  telegraph.  Wheatetont 
and  bis  partner  Cooke  obtained,  in  ISST,  i 
patent  for  apparatus  which  they  invested  ia 
sending  signals  by  means  of  electric  rarrtnti. 
They  were  succeaefnl  in  the  practical  apptio- 
tlon  of  their  invention,  whioh  soon  esme  istv 
extensive  use.    Professor  Wbeatstoite 
ward  invented  several  improvements,  anwi^ 
whioh  is  tbe  magneto-alphabeticsl  telcftrxpL 
He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Boyal  Sociflr.  , 
and  was  a  corresponding  member  of  tbeFrecek  | 
Institute,  as  well  as  of  aevermi  of  the  lti&{ 
academies  of  Europe." 

Da.  A.  W.  Saxc  recently  deacribed  b^ 
the  Calit'omia  Academy  of  Sotenoea  a  e<deid 
tree,  one  of  a  grove  discovered  in  SasuCin  , 
Oonn^.  Its  oiroumference,  as  actually  bkh- 
ured  six  ftet  from  the  ground,  was  but  aft* 
inohee  leas  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  fed;  ■* 
over  one  hundred  feet  of  the  top  had  £ilk9,ii 
was  impossible  to  determine  tbe  exact  hei(l>t 
though  this  was  probably  about  three  hnnW 
feet  I  This  tree,  even  in  that  land  of  Te^t>> 
wonders,  stands  chief  over  all,  altboofrti 
other  trees  in  tbe  grove  are  said  to  be  of  iB* 
mense  growth. 
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''THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKYr 

BT  CBBI8TIAN  SEID. 


A  MISHAP. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

**  The  relvet  giasa  seemB  eaipet  meet 
For  the  light  folrle*^  lively  feet ; 
Yon  tafted  kDoQ  with  dBtslea  fftrown, 
Utffbt  make  prood  Oberos  a  throne ; 
While  hidden  ta  the  tblcket  nleh 
Pack  flhoald  brood  o'er  hii  frolic  sly ; 
And  where  profbse  tbe  wood-vetch  cUngB 
Roand  wh  and  elm  In  verdant  rings, 
Its  pale  and  uure  penciled  Iknrer 
Sboold  caoop7  Tltula'i  botrer." 

IT  Is  not  ponible  to  Itnagine  a  stronger 
soDse  of  oontmst  than  that  of  which  we 
Arc  conscious  on  coming  to  this  gar  watering- 
place  out  of  the  wild  gorge  through  which 
wp  have  passeci,  and  after  the  rough  life  of 
which  we  have  had  a  glimp-e.  We  feci  as  if 
wc  had  entered  by  magic  into  another  world. 
Here  is  a  large  hotel,  with  all  the  appliances 
of  civilization ;  well-dressed  people  in  every 
direction  on  the  piazzas  and  lawns ;  gtir,  move- 
ment, and  all  that  air  of  do-nothing  gaycty 
which  pervndes  such  places. 

\o  aammer  resort  in  the  country  possess- 

«  OontbuMd  fton  Joubh Ai^  Ho.  SM. 


CB  greater  advantages  than 
the  Warm  Springs  —  if 
tlie.'e  advantages  were  only 
made  the  most  of.  Even 
now,  despite  the  constant 
annoyance  which  bad  man- 
agement caoses,  the  plncc 
is  very  popular,  especially 
among  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Gulf  States, 
who  go  there  in  numbers. 
Katute  has  certainly  done 
every  thing  for  it.  The 
great  hilU  recede,  forming 
a  beauti(\il  baain.  There  is 
a  green,  vell-ahaded  lawn 
in  front  of  tbe  hotel,  al  the 
foot  of  which  the  French 
Broad  sweeps,  chanting  its 
everlasUng  refrain,  while 
on  the  other  side  bold  cliffs 
and  mountains  ri?e.  In  tbe 
rear  of  the  hotel  flows 
Spring  Creek,  one  of  the 
brightest  and  loveliest  of 
mouDtain-streams.  It  runs 
down  a  picturesque  gorge 
in  crystal  rapids  and  falls, 
with  the  laurel-clad  clifife 
tow«-ing  so  sheer  and  steep 
on  each  aide  that  it  is  only  by  springing  from 
rock  to  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  that 
one  is  able  to  explore  its  wild  beaaty.  The 
worm  Bprioga  are  targe  pools  that  bubble  up 
near  tbe  river,  and  range  in  heat  from  98°  to 
102°  Fabr.  They  are  almost  of  miracalons 
virtue  for  rheuraatiBm  and  neuralgia,  and  one 
sees  helpless  oripples  who  hare  the  entire 
use  of  all  their  limbs  in  the  bath,  Then  oat 
of  it  they  cannot  move  hand  or  foot.  The 
irorst  eases  of  rheamaUsm  vk  always  alle- 
viated by  these  waters,  and  many  persons  are 
wholly  cured. 

We  cross  the  rlrer  in  a  ferry-but — the 
bridge  not  having  been  yet  reboilt — and  in 
doing  so  are  the  objects  of  many  stares  from 
a  party  of  equestrians  who  are  waiting  on 
the  other  side.  At  a  place  of  this  kind  new- 
comers are  always  certain  of  being  stared  at 
— genernlly  in  a  very  ill-bred  manDer — but  on 
this  occasion  there  is  more  than  ordinary  ex- 
cuse for  the  starers.  Evidently  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  where  we  can  possibly  have 
come  from.  They  know  that  Laurel  is  "  up," 
for  tbe  stage  from  AsheTille  has  not  crossed 


uncc  Monday,  and  this  is  Thursday.  As  we 
approach  the  bank,  wc  hear  them  exchanging 
wonders  and  conjectures, 

"  The  watera  must  be  down,"  says  one. 

*'  or  course  the  stage  will  come  to-night," 
remarks  another. 

*'  We  could  assure  them  to  the  contrary, 
if  we  cliose,"  says  Sylvia.  "  Our  boatman 
told  u<i,  you  know,  that  tbe  stage  cannot  pos- 
sibly cross  until  to-morrow — if  then." 

We  drive  into  the  grounds  and  up  to  the 
door  of  tbe  hotel  with  the  air  of  people  who 
feel  tint  they  hare  a  right  to  make  a  sensa- 
tion. 

Oar  i^pearance  certainly  excites  a  great 
deal  of  wonder  and  interest  among  ttieloang- 
iiig  groups  on  the  long  piazza, 

"From  AeheviileV  says  the  astonished 
clerk  who  opens  the  carriage-door.  *'  How  Is 
It  possible  you've  crossed  Laurel  ?  The  stage 
hasn't  been  here  in  a  week." 

"  People  can  generally  accomplish  what 
they  want  to  do,"  says  Eric.  "The  stage- 
drivers  arc  probably  not  so  anxious  to  cross 
as  we  were.  Here  we  are,  and  wc  want  good 
rooms  immediately." 

Thanks  to  tliis  young  gentleman's  some- 
what arbitrary  eoei^y,  the  good  rooms — and 
they  are  excellent  ones — are  obtained.  In 
this  respect  we  are  more  fortunate  than  many 
others.  Let  people  show  any  capability  of 
being  imposed  upon,  and  hotel  proprietors 
are  commonly  the  people  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fact. 

"  It  is  tbe  most  disagreeable  feature  of 
this  place,"  says  a  gentleman  a  few  days  later, 
"  that  yon  can  obtain  nothing  without  sneh  a 
great  amount  of  unpleasant  bnllyiog." 

Not  alone  at  the  Warm  Springa,  hoverer, 
does  such  short-sighted  policy  prevail  Who 
tliat  has  traveled  has  not  suffered  often  in 
this  manner,  and  been  wrought  to  indigna- 
tion by  the  deception  and  imposition  which 
the  keepers  of  many  places  of  resort  del^ht 
to  practise,  and  injure  themselves  more  griev- 
ously than  they  know  by  practising  them  ? 

The  rooms  at  the  Warm  Springs  are  ad- 
mirably furnished,  as  far  superior  in  size, 
comfort,  and  upholsterv,  to  those  of  the  fa- 
mous Virginia  White  Sulphur  as  a  first-clni^s 
hotel  is  superior  to  an  ordinary  bonrdicg- 
house.  And  the  table  is  aa  good  as  can  rea- 
sonably be  desired.  Sylvia,  it  is  true,  casts 
a  discontented  glance  over  the  bill-of-farc, 
and  remarks  that  she  sees  no  mention  of 
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TettisoQ  or  pheutDts — but  Etio  and  Cbariej 
laugh  at  ber. 

"  TouM  like  a  bear-steak,  also,  wooldaH 
you?"  the  latter  asks.  *'Tou  must  go  a 
little  Tartber  from  cut-gl»S3  aod  damask  be* 
fore  ;ou  find  those  things,  ma  beBe." 

"  Is  there  no  game  around  here  i "  asked 
Mr.  Lanier.   "  There  ought  to  be." 

"  There  Is  none  for  amatenr  hnuten,'*  an- 
swers Erie.  "I  was  here  for  a  week  last 
Bammer,  and  I  soon  saw-  bow  the  thing  was 
managed.  A  party  of  gentlemen  want  a 
deer-hunt.  Being  ignorant  of  the  conutry, 
and  bariDg  no  dogs,  they  engage  some  of  the 
mountuineera  to  *  drive '  for  them.  These 
fellows  regard  the  deer  aa  tbetr  monopoly,  so 
they  station  tlie  strangers  at  certain  stauda, 
then  they  take  the  dogs  and  drive  the  deer 
in  the  opposite  direction,  receive  their  pay 
in  the  evening,  and  have  probably  also  a  deer 
which  has  been  killed  by  one  of  their  own 
number.  After  trying  this  lively  amusement 
for  a  few  days,  the  would-be  hunters  are  gen- 
erally disgusted,  and  firmly  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  game  in  the  moon- 
tains." 

"  Is  there  no  chance  of  a  stranger  evtr 
kUlttig  a  deer,  then  ?  "  aska  Mr.  Lanier. 

*'Not  unless  be  is  one  of  a  puty  nbo 
know  the  country  and  drive  for  tfaemBelTes. 
Even  nnder  those  drcumatanoes,  however, 
game  is  scarce  around  here — so  soarce  that 
it  is  not  worth  bunting.  I  Itncw  that,  so  I 
left  my  gun  in  Aaheville.  We  shall  not  have 
a  good  deer-bunt  until  we  go  to  Buck  Forest 
—eh,  Charley?" 

"What  is  Buck  Forest?"  asks  Sylvia. 

*'  The  jolliest  place  in  the  mountaiuF," 
answers  Charley.  "Let  tliat  suffice  until 
you  go  there." 

It  does  not  take  us  long  to  fall  into  the 
groove  of  watering-place  life — the  most  ab- 
solutely idle  and  aimless  life  in  the  world. 
Who  does  not  know  the  routine  ?  A  vast 
amount  of  lounging  and  promenuding  on  pi- 
azzas, a  considerable  amount  of  flirtation  un- 
der lawn-trees,  much  smoking  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  unlimited  gossip  on  the  part  of  the 
Tomen,  idle  hours  io  the  bowling-alley,  idle 
hours  by  the  river  pretending  to  fish,  idlest 
hours  of  all  in  the  ballroom,  criticising  faces 
and  ooatumea,  and  dancing  to  poor  music. 
This  order  of  existence  pleases  only  two  of 
our  party — ^Aunt  Uarkham,  nho  likes  com- 
fort and  the  baths,  and  Kr.  Lanier,  who  likes 
oomfort  and  society.  Sylvia  tolerates  it — 
being  young  and  pretty,  uid  not  adverse  to 
admiration  and  bellesbip — but  she  wears  a 
wistful  look  when  the  horses  are  brought  out 
for  a  ride  or  drive,  and  she  confides  to  me 
that  she  is  longing  to  be  "  up  and  away  "  to 
the  wild  fair  regions  that  lie  yet  unexplored 
before  us.  Eric  and  Charley  make  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  bored,  and  the  lat- 
ter relapses  into  his  usual  state  of  indolence 
— out  of  which  our  day  or  two  of  roughing 
temporarily  roused  him.  He  finds  it  too 
much  trouble  to  contend  with  Ralph  Lanier 
and  half  a  dozen  other  old  friends  and  new 
admirers  for  a  share  of  Sylvia's  society,  so 
he  calmly  relinquishes  all  of  it,  and  devotes 
himself  to  a  flirtation  with  a  pretty  Hem- 
phis  twlle.  I  see  them  for  hours  together 
on  the  lawn— Charley  lying  lizUy  on  the  shad- 


ow-dappled  grass — I  find  tliem  by  moonlight 
in  remote  nooka  of  the  piazzas,  and  see  them 
stroll  avay  for  long  walks  together.  Sylvia 
says  nothing,  but  her  color  heightens  once 
or  twice  when  some  one  remarks  Mr.  Kea- 
yon's  "  devotion  "  to  Uiss  Hollis,  and  she  is 
more  gracious  than  I  have  seen  her  yet  in  her 
manner  to  Mr.  Lanier. 

This  gentleman  expresses  himself  very 
much  pleased  with  the  Springs  aud  the  com- 
pany. 

"It  would  be  much  more  sensible  to 
apeod  the  rest  of  the  summer  her^  instead 
of  waoderii^  about  the  mountuns,  encoun- 
tering all  manner  of  hardships,"  he  remarks 
oue  day,  with  the  air  of  one  who  ban  faUj 
made  up  hie  mind. 

Eric  utters  a  long,  low  whistle. 

"  If  you  have  any  intention  of  that  kind, 
mother,"  he  says,  "  pray  give  me  warning, 
and  I'll  be  off  to-morrow." 

"  To  Buck  Forest,  I  suppose,"  Bays  Sylvia, 
glancing  rouud. 

"  To  Buck  Forest  or  some  other  place 
where  there  is  something  to  be  dooeliesides 
lounging  and  smoking.  To  a  man  who  flirts 
— Charley  there,  for  instance — a  place  like 
this  may  be  tolerable ;  but  to  me — " 

<*I  b^  to  observe,"  says  Charley,  "that 
not  even  flirting  can  make  it  tollable.  A 
man  must  do  something,  in  self-defense — 
and  flirtii^  is  one  of  the  easiest  tbingB  to  do  - 
— but,  as  for  finding  pleasure  in  it,  that's  an- 
other matter." 

"  Don't  try  to  make  us  believe,  my  good 
fellow,  that  you  haven't  found  pleasure  in 
Miss  Hollis's  society,"  says  Mr.  lAuier,  with 
the  amiable  pleasantry  of  a  victorious  rival. 

"  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  least  impor- 
tance what  you  believe,"  answers  Charley, 
more  brusquely  than  he  usually  speaks. 

*'  Have  you  all  forgotten,"  I  interpose, 
hastily,  "that  we  have  not  seen  Paint  Rock 
yet  ?   Let  us  go  down  there  to-morrow." 

"Let  us  go  somewhere,  by  all  means," 
says  Sylvia.  "This  kind  of  tread-mill  exist- 
ence b^Lus  to  oppress  me  with  a  sense  of 
weariness.  I  want  to  ride,  to  cross  a  swollen 
stream,  to  climb  some  rocks — to  do  any  thing 
that  has  the  thrill  of  adventure  in  it." 

"There  is  not  much  adventure  in  climb- 
ing the  Paint  Rock,"  says  Eric,  "  but,  if  you 
are  very  aoxioos  for  a  thrill,  you  may  throw 
yourself  off." 

"  Thanks  for  the  permlssioa — ^but  did  not 
somebody  talk  of  crossing  the  river  and 
going  to  Lovers'  Retreat  this  evening  ?  " 

There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  so  we 
all  decide  to  go,  and  Charley  Invites  Miss 
Hollis  to  join  our  party,  We  cross  the  riv- 
er, which  is  beginning  to  lone  its  turbid  tinge 
and  wear  its  emerald  tint  again — those  of 
us  who  are  prudent  on  the  ferry-boat,  those 
who  are  imprudent  in  a  E>mali  craft  that  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  lawn.  The  latter  crew 
consists  of  Charley,  Misa  Hollis,  and  Rupert. 
Sylvia  would  like  to  be  with  them,  but  she 
does  not  say  to.  I  only  know  as  mucli  by 
the  expression  of  ber  eyes  as  slie  watches 
the  little  boat  shoot  across  the  rapid  cur- 
rent, while  our  slow  old  ferryman  has  not 
pulled  us  half  across  the  stream. 

We  land  on  the  other  side  at  length,  how- 
evw,  and  stroll  along  the  road  for  some  dis< 


tance ;  then,  turniug,  enter  a  narrow,  sLaded 
ravine.  A  musical  stream  comi  dtshing 
over  its  rocks  to  meet  us,  up  the  buk  o! 
which  we  take  our  course.  There  ia  no  per- 
ceptible path,  and  the  way  is  very  roi^,biit 
only  Mr.  Lanier  complains  of  this. 

"  If  these  people  had  any  enterprise,"  lie 
says,  "  they  would  have  all  sudi  ^acei  u 
this  made  accessible  by  good  paths." 

*'  Hay  a  kind  Fate  keep  locb  an  idea  fen 
ever  entering  theb^  beada!"  says  BfUit 
"  Can't  you  see  how  much  more  ddightisl 
this  is  ?  Who  cares  for  a  pleasure  that  eon 
no  effbrt?  We  eqjoy  the  cascade  a  grot 
deal  more — my  dress  is  caught,  if  you  pieatt 
— because  we  have  trouble  in  reaching  it." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  asks  the  young  nu, 
a  little  skeptically,  as  he  unfastens  tbedteis 
from  the  bush  on  which  it  is  caught 

"  0  Mr.  Eenyon,  how  shall  I  ever  cUmti 
over  thia?'*^nes  Uiss  Hollis,  heutalingu 
the  foot  of  ft  large  rock  which  it  is  nects- 
sary  to  mount 

"There'd  no  difficulty  at  all,"  e«J3  Ru- 
pert, "  If  you  just  put  your  foot  on  tlist  ledgt 
and  spring." 

"There  will  be  still  less  difficidty  if ;« 


"  'Ut  ma  lift  you,'  tayt  Chwtqi." 

let  me  lift  you,"  says  Charley,  and  he  ^ 
lift  ber — a  vwy  subctantial  w^ght  she 
tool — over  the  formidable  obstacle.  Ti» 
he  stands,  ready  to  assist  Sylvia  inthe  »« 

manner. 

"  I  won't  trouble  you,"  she  sayB,"'^^ 
aside  his  ofiered  hand.  ^  I  don't  ccmia 
this  any  thing  at  all  in  the  way  of  clunbiif 
Is  that  the  cascade  yonder?" 

Yes,  it  is  the  cascade — filling  all  tlie  still- 
ness  with  its  fairy-like  murmur.   Over  rockB. 
across  fallen  trees,  and  througU  the  dew* 
growth  of  laurel  that  fringes  all  these 
courses,  we  make  our  way  to  the  bank, 
go  out  00  the  rocks  below  the  fall.  Tbe  glQ 
is  only  one  of  thousands  equally  beautiftl; 
but,  as  we  stand,  with  the  sheet  of  spnj 
foam  before  us — a  cascade  that  migli'  ^ 
Undine  herself— dense  foliage  on  etch 
towering  mountains  alwre,  and  o  ■t""*' 
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phere  of  green,  sbadovj  twilight — though  we 
left  llie  sun  shining  on  the  ontside  world, 
pervading  erery  thing,  we  are  enchanted  by 
its  loveliness. 

"It  is  like  a  miniature  of  Linville,"  ssys 
Eric.  "  Faney  these  walla  of  rock  two  thon- 
ntfd  feet  high,  and  this  stream  a  rirer,  and 
,    yon  hare  an  idea  of  LinviUe  Ooi^" 

"  I  nrish  I  conld  go  there,"  says  Sylvia. 
"  b  it  quite  impossible  for  ns  to  do  so  this 
snmmer,  Eric  !  " 

"  Quite  impossible— aoeording  to  our  prei- 
oit  plan  of  travel.  Don't  you  know  that  it 
is  an  important  part  of  slght-sedng  to  know 
what  mnst  be  left  unseen  f  ** 

*'  And  this  is  Lovers'  Retreat  I "  says  Ru- 
pert, stanilitig  on  a  mossy,  slippery  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  "  If  I  were  a  lover, 
it  seems  to  me  I  should  select  a  retreat  that 
was  not  90  damp — or  so  snaky." 

*'  What  do  you  know  about  the  sentiments 
of  lovers  t "  asks  Charley.  "  Let  me  tell  you 
that,  when  oue  is  a  victim  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion, one  does  not  consider  snakes." 

"  Unless  you  see  them,"  says  Eric  "  And 
Rupert  is  right :  this  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
one  of  their  I'avorite  retreats," 

"I  wish  that  the  people  who  name  plnces 
of  this  kind  would  consider  some  other  class 
of  the  world's  population  besides  lovers," 
a:iys  Sylvia. 

"  They  are  the  most  interesting  class,  are 
they  not  r  "  asks  Mr.  Lanier. 

"  Od  .the  coDtnu-y,  I  think  they  are  the 
most  uninteresting,"  she  answers,  decidedly. 
"  They  are  always  selfish,  absorbed  in  tbw 
own  aflbirfl — and  sUly  I " 

**  Dear  me  I  what  a  list  of  ohargss,"  says 
Hiss  HoIHa,  with  an  afflectad  laugh.—"  Take 
warning,  gentlemen  1  Hiss  Norwood  will  have 
little  sympathy  for  yon  if  you  fall  in  love." 

"  IHien  we  can  come  to  this  retreat  and 
find  some  kindly  rattlesnake  to  put  an  end 
to  oar  pain,"  says  Charley. — "  Here's  a  pret- 
ty flower.    Will  you  have  itT  " 

It  is  Hiss  HoIIIs  to  whom  he  offers  the 
flower — a  delicate  wild  azalia — and  she  ao- 
cepts  it  most  graciously. 

"  I  am  so  fond  of  flowers,"  she  says,  "  I 
see  a  scarlet  lobelia  growing  yonder  on  the 
rocks  by  the  cnsoade.  I  wisli— oh,  I  da  wish 
I  coold  get  that  1  " 

"But  you  can't  I"  says  Rupert,  looking 
at  the  indicated  flower,  which  grows  in  an 
inaocesuble  plnce — on  the  face  of  the  rock 
OTer  which  the  cascade  tumbles,  with  a  deep 
pool  below. 

**  Here  is  a  lobelia,"  says  Mr.  Laider,  who 
has  been  prying  about  among  bushes  and 
Btonen.    "  Will  it  not  do  as  weU  r  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  says  MIss  Hollls,  shaking  bar 
head.  It  is  not  that  lobelia.— Ur.  Kanyon, 
estt't  yon  find  any  way  to  get  it  for  me  f  I 
Bfaonld  be  so  delighted,  and  would  wear  it  in 
my  hair  to-night" 

'*  With  such  an  inducement,  I  must  cer- 
tainly make  an  efibrt  to  get  it,"  says  Char- 
ley, gallantly  —  but  he  looks  doubtfully  at 
the  position  of  the  flower. 

Charley,  don't  be  a  fool  I "  says  Eric, 
■side.  "  You  can't  possibly  get  it  without 
risking  a  plunge-bath,  and  it  will  be  no  joke 
to  fnll  into  that  pool  It  must  be  six  or 
right  feet  deep." 


"  I  feel  as  if  I  cau  never  be  satisfied  if  I 
doo't  have  it,"  says  Miss  Hollis,  with  the 
prettiest  air  of  appeal. 

"  Then  you  shall  have  it,"  says  Charley, 
springing  up  ttie  bank.  i 

"What  on  earth  is  he  going  to  do?"  I 
say. 

What  he  is  g(nng  to  do  is  soon  apparent. 
We  liear  bim  breaking  through  the  bushes 
by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  presently  he 
appears  on  the  top  of  the  filll.  Lying  down 
there,  and  bidding  by  a  tanrd«hrab,  he  leans 
fkr  over  the  zoek,  and  tries  to  gather  the 
flower.  It  is  a  most  precarious  portion,  and 
one  whloh  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

"  Go  back  I "  Eric,  Rupert,  and  I  cry  in 
chorus.  "You  can't  reach  it  — you'll  cer- 
tainly fall  over.   Go  back  I " 

"0  Ur.  Eenyon,  pray  don't  1"  cries  Hiss 
Hollis.  She  tarns  away,  aud  covers  her  face 
with  her  hands.  "  I  can't  look  1 "  she  says, 
"  I  really  can't.— Please  tell  me  if  he  falls." 

Sylvia  looks  on  steadily — her  color  bright, 
her  lips  set. 

"  I  hope  He  wiS  fall  I "  she  says.  "  He 
deserves  it  for  such  folly." 

"  He'll  go  over  head-foremost  in  a  min- 
ute," says  Hr.  Lanier,  philosophically. 

Meanwhile  Charley,  deaf  to  our  warnings, 
leans  fiirtber  and  farther  over  the  rock,  reaches 
nearer  and  nearer  the  flower.  At  last  bis 
hand  touches  it, 

"ByGeo^.he'R  got  itl"  cries  Rupert, 
triumpliantly. 

The  words  are  soarody  uttered  before  the 
laurel-buah,  on  which  he  has  bent  bis  whole 
weight,  breaks  suddenly.  He  tries  to  recov- 
er his  balance,  but  the  wet  rook  is  too  slip- 
pery. He  catches  desperately  at  another 
shrub — fails  to  reach  it— and  goes,  all  in  an 
instant,  d,own  into  the  pool  I 

The  tremendous  splash  which  he  makes 
informs  Mias  Hollis — even  before  our  excla- 
mations— what  has  occurred.  She  turns, 
and  screams,  of  course — the  women  who 
make  mischief  are  the  women  who  always 
scream  over  it.  Nobody  heeds  her.  Eric 
and  Rupert  spring  forward  just  as  Charley's 
head  rises  like  a  cork.  A  stroke  or  two 
brings  him  to  water  where  he  can  wade. 
Then  the  others  assist  him  out  and  deposit 
him,  dripping,  on  the  rocks. 

"  Pve  a  -great  mind  to  say  *  Sertes  you 
right  I '  "  remarks  Eric.  '*  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied." 

'*  I  believe  I  am,"  replies  Charley,  as  soon 
as  he  can  speak.  "  But  I  have  the  flower. — 
You'll  excuse  my  coming  near  you  in  my 
present  mdst  omditlon.  Miss  HoUls — but 
here  it  is." 

He  (^ves  it  to  B^rt,  who  presents  it  to 
the  yonng  lady. 

"  I  oan't  tell  you  bow  mnoh  I  shall  prize 
it,"  she  cries,  "  nor  how  mndi  I  am  obliged 
to  yon  for  taking  so  much  trouble  to  gratify 
me;  but  I  would  ^ve  mythiag  If  you  had  not 
fallen  into  the  water.  I  was  hotribly  fright- 
ened, for  I  felt  «ur«  you  would  be  drowned." 

**  Thanks,"  says  Charley.  "  I  might  have 
been,  perhaps,  if  I  had  struck  my  head 
agaiDst  the  rock.  Luckily  I  had  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  turn  a  somersault;  bo  I 
escaped  a  fractured  skulU" 

*'  Toull  not  eeoape  a  cold,  if  you  d<m't  go 


at  once  to  the  hotel  and  change  your  dress," 
I  sav,  anxiously ;  "  Hiss  Hollis  will  excuse  you, 
since  you  have  suffered  such  a  misadventure 
in  bet  service." 

"  I  will  go  with  him  I "  cries  Miss  Hollis, 
eagerly.  "Since  be  suffered  in  my  service,  I 
should  be  wry  ungrateful  to  send  him  back 
alone." 

"Ton  are  exceedingly  kind,"  says  Char- 
ley, *■  but  I  must  deprive  myself  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  your  companionship,  for  once.  You 
would  not  fancy  the  rate  at  which  I  must 
walk — not  to  speak  of  my  excessive  damp- 
ness." 

He  rises  as  be  speaks — a  ludicrous  figure, 
certainly — and  moves  awny.  In  reaching  the 
bank  he  passes  Sylvia,  who  has  not  uttered  a 
word  since  be  fell. 

"  I  hope  you  were  not  very  much  startled," 
he  says,  pausing  before  her,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  answers,  looking  at  him 
with  a  cool,  bright  glance.  "  You  know  my 
nerves  are  very  good.  I  bad  no  idea  that 
you  would  be  drovrned." 

"  And  would  not  have  cared  very  much 
if  I  had  been,  I  dare  say,"  he  remarks,  care- 
lessly. "  Good  nerves  are  capital  things — in 
their  way. — Well,  au  revoir  to  you  all  I — UlfB 
Hollis,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  the  ballroom  to-night." 

He  disappears,  shaking  himself  like  a 
Newfoundland  dog  as  he  goes.  When  the 
last  glimpse  of  his  figure  has  vanished,  we 
look  at  each  other,  and,  yielding  to  an  over- 
maatering  inclination,  burst  into  a  peal  of 
laughter. 

Miss  Hollls  appears  in  the  ballroom  with 
the  lobelia  in  her  hair  that  night,  but  Char* 
ley's  devotion  Is  by  no  means  so  excessive 
as  it  has  been.  Whether  the  plunge-bath 
has  cooled  his  ardor,  or  whether  he  is  alarmed 
by  the  melting  glances  with  which  the  young 
lady  favors  him,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
the  change  in  his  manner  is  very  evident. 
I  remark  this  when  be  comes  down  and  tits 
by  me. 

"  One  can't  keep  a  flirtation  at  high-water 
mnrk  all  the  time,"  he  says.  "There  must 
be  ebbs  in  all  tides.  To  tell  yon  the  truth, 
Uiiis  Hollis  is  pretty,  but  insipid  to  an  ap- 
palling degree." 

"Yon  must  have  made  that  discovery 
very  recently." 

"  No,  I  have  been  aware  of  it  for  some 
time ;  but  there  are  certain  moods  in  which 
one  is  more  intolerant  of  insipidity  than  in 
others." 

"I  am  afraid  yon  bear  malice  for  your 
plunge  In  the  pool ;  but  you  had  your  own 
folly  to  blame  for  that,  as  well  as  hers.  By- 
the-by,  do  you  think  you  will  suffer  from  it  t  ** 

"  Suffer  I "  he  laughs.  "  Not  in  the  least. 
How  well  Sylvia  is  looking  to-night  1  I  sup- 
pose it  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  ask  her 
to  dance — she  would  certunly  be  'engaged.' 
Does  she  mean  to  marry  that  fellow  Lanier?  " 

"  You  had  better  ask  her  if  you  are  curi- 
ous on  the  subject.  I  have  no  patience  with 
men  who  try  to  obtain  such  information  at 
second  hand.  A  faint  heart  never  yet  won  a 
woman,  and  never  deserved  to  win  one  I " 

"  Ah !  "  says  Charley,  calmly.  "  But  sup- 
pose the  woman  is  not  to  be  won  by  any 
kind  of  a  heart  f  If  I  asked  Sylvia  such  a 
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question,  she  wonld  tell  me  that  it  wts  no  af- 
fair of  mine." 

"  And  that  is  all  yon  koow  about  it  I "  I 
think,  as  he  saunters  away.  Puck's  words 
occur  to  me  with  great  force—"  Lord !  what 
fools  these  mortals  be  I " — and  never  sach 
fools  as  In  a  matter  that  would  seem  to  de- 
mand, aboTe  all  others,  the  exercise  of  the 
soandest  sense. 

The  next  day  is  appointed  for  the  ezonr- 
sioo  to  Puiat  Rook — distant  serea  miles  from 
the  Springs,  and  oonsequentl;  three  miles 
over  the  Tennessee  border.  Sereral  addi- 
tions to  oar  party  nanke  it  quite  large.  Aunt 
Markbam  declines  to  go— seeing  no  attrac- 
tion Id  rooks — but  Eric  fills  both  earriages 
with  sight-seers,  and  two  or  three  eqnestii- 
ans  swell  our  number.  Sylvia,  as  naoal,  is  on 
horteback  and  looking  her  best — a  best 
which  quite  extinguishes  Miss  Hollis,  who 
also  rides,  but  whose  steed  is  poor,  aod 
whoae  horsemanship  is  very  defective.  Eric 
places  his  liandsome  Cecil  at  her  service,  but 
she  is  afraid  to  mount  him,  hence  Charley 
boa  the  satisfaction  of  riding  him.  A  better 
horse  than  Cecil  on  which  to  "  show  off" 
graceful  bOTssmanship  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find.  He  has  sot  a  single  vicious  trait,  but  his 
spirit  would  turn  the  hair  of  a  timid  rider  gray 
with  terror.  He  dances  as  if  he  had  been 
reared  in  a  circus.  And,  if  he  is  required  to  stand 
for  a  minute,  will  rear  straijiht  op  on  his  hind- 
legs  and  paw  the  air  with  his  front-feet.  He 
repeats  this  performance  several  times  before 
we  start — varying  it  by  waltzing  on  the  same 
hind-leg3 ;  all  of  which  makes  Charley  (who 
ia  a  capital  rider)  appear  to  great  advantage — 
to  such  advantage,  indeed,  that  I  wickedly  sus- 
pect him  of  inciting  Cecil  to  some  (tf  the  feats. 

"0  Hr.  Eeayon,  is  that  the  horse  yon 
wanted  me  to  ride  f "  cries  IDss  HolUs,  pale 
with  oonstemaUon,  **  Good  Heavens  I  what 
should  I  have  done  I — He  will  break  your 
neck — am  sure  he  will  I  Ob,  pray  don't 
ride  him ! " 

Charley  only  laughs  at  this  appeal. 

"  Soh,  Cecil — steady,  old  boy  I "  he  says, 
patting  Cecil's  beautiful  arched  neck.  "  He 
is  gentle  as  a  lamb,"  he  adds.  "  You  could 
lide  him  without  danger.  He  is  only  spirited 
and  anxious  to  be  off." 

"I  don't  think  I  like  so  much  spirit," 
snys  Uiss  HoUia,  drawing  her  own  steed 
away  and  looking  askance  at  Cecil's  curveting 
bounds. 

Meanwhile,  Sylvia's  pretty  mare  has  caught 
tite  contogioo,  and  is  champing  her  bit  and 
pawing  the  ground. 

"  Neither  of  them  likes  to  stand,"  says 
Charley,  looking  at  her.  "  Suppose  we  give 
them  a  run  to  keep  them  fVom  pulling  our 
arms  offP  " 

Sylvia — not  perceiving  all  that  lies  behhid 
this  su^estion — assents.  The  horses  only 
need  permission  to  go.  Side  by  side  they 
start,  and,  keeping  pace  admirably,  sweep 
down  the  carriage-drive  along  the  front  of 
the  hotel,  and  vanish  around  the  corner  of 
the  bnildiog. 

"  I  suppose  they  will  he  booh  in  a  minute," 
says  Hr.  Lanier,  looking  after  them  nncaslly, 
"  but  it  ia  very  wrong  of  Kenyon  to  encour- 
t%9  Hiss  Sylvia  in  riding  so  recklessly.  There 
is  always  danger  of  an  aooident." 


"  Sylvia  can  take  care  of  herself,"  snys 
Eric,  gathering  up  the  reins — be  is  to  drive 
the  phaeton — "  and  Charley  is  not  likely  to 
lead  her  into  danger. — Now,  are  all  ready  t " 

"  All  rfcdy,"  answers  a  choi-us  of  voices 
from  the  "jersey,"  which  is  filled  to-day  with 
other  freight  than  trunks. 

"No,  no,"  cries  Miss  Hollis;  "Mr.  Ken. 
yon  has  not  come  back." 

"We  must  wait  for  Hiss  Sylvia,"  says 
Mr.  Lanier. 

"  Kot  at  all  necesaary,"  says  Eric  "  We 
can  follow  them." 

"  But  they  went  a  diffbrent  road  from 
oars." 

"No— they  took  the  ri^t  rood.  The 
turnpike  on  the  otfan  side  of  the  river  is  bad- 
ly washed  by  the  late  rains,  so  we  keep  on 
this  side  for  two  or  three  miles,  then  cross 
at  a  lower  ferry." 

"  They  will  wait  for  us,  then  f"  says  Hiss 
Hollis. 

"  I  presume  so,"  answers  Mr.  Lanier. 
These  expectations  are  doomed  to  dlsap- 


pointmenL  We  drive  around  the  hotel,  leave 
the  grounds,  cross  Spring  Creek,  and  follow 
the  stage-road  which  leads  along  the  river 
toward  Wolf  Creek,  but  the  eyed  which  are 
strained  eagerly  ahead  discover  no  sign  of 
the  nindways. 

THE  LITTLE  JOANNA. 

A  UrOVEL. 
BT   KAHBA  THOBPB. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

WHEBI    IB  JOAHHA? 

Poor  Joanna  lay  down  upon  Hiss  Onruth- 
ers*8  bed,  and  succumbed  to  the  dose  of  chlo- 
ral, vaguely  conscious,  ere  she  fell  asleep, 
that  Dr.  Garnet,  whose  every  word  penetrated 

the  crack  of  the  door,  wae  talking  loudly  to 
old  Mrs.  PauI  Caruthcrs,  and  that  he  wns 
talking  about  Hiss  Basil. 


"  News,  ma'am  ?  Why,  yes,  indwd, 
ma'am,  the  most  astonishing.  Hiddleborough 
will  wake  up  to  a  sensation  to-morrow,  or  I'a 
much  mistaken.  And  wlio,  now,  do  joa 
think  is  going  to  astonish  the  nativH  thii 
time  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Stargold  isn't  dying,  Is  theV 
asked  Mrs.  Garuthers.  "  Tou  say  yon  came 
fh>m  her  bouse." 

"No;  nor  likely  to  yoa!  / 

knew  all  tlie  time  that  it  was  only  vony  of 
mind.  It's  that  uDacconntthly  qnmconik 
of  old  Judge  Basil's,  ma'am,  that  I've  oinji 
associated  in  my  mind  with  fiannel  and '  jsA- 
tea.'  Why,  bless  yon,  her  stwy  is  a  petto 
romance  \ " 

**  I've  often  heard  she  wasn't  so  reiicttt 
for  nothing,"  said  old  Mrs.  Paul  Cuvtlim, 
sagely.  *'  But  speak  np,  speak  up,  doeUt, 
do,  or  I  can't  understand  yon." 

"  Reticent  for  nothing ! "  shouted  thedoe- 
tor.  "  Well,  no,  I  shonld  say  not,  most  de- 
cidedly. Who,  now,  do  you  siippo3«  dit 
turns  out  to  be  after  burying  herseir  all  tbca 
years  at  Basil  wood  f  " 

At  the  meotion  of  Basilwood,  Joanni,  ii 
spite  of  indignation,  in  spite  of  aoxlety,  vu 
unable  longer  to  fix  her  atteotioo  beyond 
dreamily  speculating  upon  what  Anita  miEhi 
at  that  moment  be  doing ;  nnd,  before  tbe 
knew  it,  .was  in  a  profound  slumber. 

Anita  was  at  that  moment  snrpriBed  )sj 
the  entrance  of  Mies  Caruthere,  who  had  u- 
rived  alone  during  the  raging  of  the  stonu; 
but  exposure  to  the  weather  had  not  snb^ 
her,  by  any  means.  She  was  in  s  lUte  of 
excitement  that  fitted  her  for  any  udoiw 
undertaking,  so  ^e  said. 

Anita,  starting  up,  looked  at  b»  ia 
sternation ;  but,  before  she  could  give  e^m- 
sion  to  her  thought,  HIbb  Camthen  exeUimed, 
gayly: 

"  Henceforth  name  me  the  Indondtiiilt! 
Ton  may  wdl  look  surprised  to  see  ma  Sad 
a  storm  as  we  came  through !  But  dn'l 
look  so  alarmed,  my  dear ;  it's  all  right,  oil; 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  changii^  At 
programme  slightly." 

"Jonnnal  Where  is  Joanna  t "  ctM 
Anita,  nervously. 

"  Preserve  us  ! "  ejaculated  Miss  Cuiib- 
era.   "  Site  isn't  in  hearing,  is  she  f  " 

"Then  you  haven't  seen  her»*'8aidAB- 
ta,  falling  back  upon  the  pillows. 

"  Seen  her !  No,"  answered  Miss  Ciniii- 
ers,  rather  bewildered.  "Why,  you  ire  « 
nervous — :Come,  come,  this  will  never  do!  I 
tell  yon,  it  is  all  right  Not  a  soul  know*  of 
it,  and  the  carriage  will  be  here  at 
o'clock.  I  do  not  know  wliat  new  SI^nG^ 
ment  Hr.  Redmond  will  make,  under  die 
circumstances,  but  you  may  conut  npon  ui 
being  punctual "  (laughing) ;  "  be  hurried  me 
away  ia  spite  of  the  stonn ;  and  it  waa 
he  did,  or  there  would  have  been  an  end 
of  every  thing;  for  Hiddleboroi^ib  bridge W 
gone ! " 

"  Gone  I "  cried  Anita,  starting  np  witb  » 
scream  and  wringing  her  hands.  "Whit 
then,  has  become  of  Joanna  ?  " 

"For  Heaven's  aake,  what  has  JoannsW 
do  with  it!"  said  Hiss  Camthers,  rather  in- 
patient ly.  ^ 

"She  has  every  thing  to  do  with  Itl 
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firifd  Aoite,  wringing  her  honda  in  in  agon; 
of  terror  and  grief.  **  I  Mot  her  to  700  to 
tdl  7on  not  to  come.  I  have  ohanged  mj 
mind.  I  will  not  go.  Ob,  how  could  I  rieb 
the  obild'e  life  In  such  a  itorm  as  this  I " 
••Well,"  Bald  MlM  Garnthers,  coolly, 
Mr.  Redmond  vAi  Uiat  was  Joanna  on  the 
bridge." 

Anita  caught  at  a  chair,  and  saved  herself 
ftom  faltiag. 

"Why  do  yoa  torture  me?"  she  said, 
faintly.  '*  Tell  me  at  once  that  Joanna  went 
down  with  the  bridge." 

"Now,  you  dear  creature,"  cried  Miaa 
Oarathers,  running  toward  her  with  tlie  co- 
logne-botUe,  *'  you  torture  yourself.  Joanna 
did  not  go  down  with  the  bridge,  I'm  sure. 
We  met  her  ju>t  half-way.  In  crossing,  and 
we  saw  her  safe  on  tbe  other  side,  after  we 
were  safe  on  this  side.  It  waa  so  dark,  we 
shouldn't  have  known  our  own  gmndmothera 
had  we  run  against  them.  Tbe  old  bridge 
rocked  so,  ire  thought  ve  were  gone,  and  we 
ran  for  dear  life.  And,  sure  enoogb,  we 
badn't  come  si  far  as  Chancellor  Page's  be- 
fbre  little  Harry  Jordane  orertook  as  and 
toM  Bs  th.at  the  bridge  waa  blown  away. 
Amt  madtt  a  great  fuss  about  my  coming  out 
in  the  stona;  but  I  was  jnst  wild  about  tbe 
soeoeiB  of  our  scheme.  Now,  don't  give 
way,  jnet  when  success  ia  within  your 
grasp." 

"But  Joanna — "  Aoita  urged,  anxiously, 
pesbiog  avay  Uiss  Garuthera's  hands ;  "  whjit 
if  she  ahovld  have  attempted  to  come  tiaok 
over  that  bridge  f  " 

"  Hy  dearest  creature,  calm  yourself.  Jo- 
anna is  safe,  you  may  be  sure.  She  must 
hare  arrived  at  my  aunt's  before  the  bridge 
wmtdowm;  and,  since  sbe  cannot  get  back, 
of  course  she'll  stay  there  nil  night." 

"Wha*  will  my  aunt  say?  What  will 
IDss  Basil  say  ?  I  deserve  their  deepest  cou- 
demnatiom,"  said  Anita,  despairingly. 

"  As  for  Uiss  Hawkesby,  she  needn't  know 
it  until  to-morrow ;  and  then,  what  matter 
what  she  saya  ?  And  Kiss  Basil  Is  awsy  for 
the  night,  witb  some  sick  person  or  other; 
Hp.  Redmond  himself  told  me  so.  There  t 
what  beU  la  that?'* 

"It  is  for  dinner,"  said  AniU,  faintly.  "I 
eannot,  cannot  go  down." 

"  Ob,  bnt  you  must,  yon  must  I "  cried 
Miss  Oarathers,  peremptorily.  "We  can't 
have  Hiss  Hawkesby  coming  up  here  making 
inquiries,  you  know.  Bathe  your  face  in  co- 
logne ;  drink  some  of  it.  Heavens,  how  pale 
you  are !  Pinch  some  color  Into  your  cheeks, 
for  pity's  sake,  and  remember  to  eat  with  ap- 
petite and  talk  with  ease." 

Anita,  recognizing  the  wisdom  of  this  ad- 
vice, roused  herself  with  an  effort,  and  fol- 
lowed Miss  Caruthers's  direction.  She  ap- 
peared to  eat  with  appeUte ;  and  fortunately 
Uierewaa  little  need  for  her  to  speak,  as  Hiss 
Hawkesby  was  in  a  talkative  mood,  and  left 
few  pauses  that  Mrs.  Basil  or  Miss  Oaruthers 
could  not  ail. 

"  So  Miss  Basil  is  not  come  home  yet  F  " 
said  Uiss  Hawkesby.  "I  vender  what  keeps 
hw?" 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Basil,  in  an  injured  tone, 
"they  tell  me  that  one  of  the  Griswolds  is  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  Pamela  «j0  stay, 


under  those  drennutauoes,  until  the  last 
gasp," 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  make  a  very  pleasant 
party  without  her.  Miss  Basil  never  con- 
tributes much  to  conversation ;  and  here  we 
have  Uiss  Oamthers  to  fill  her  place.  Uiss 
Caruthers  always  has  plenty  to  say.  She 
will  give  us  an  account  of  all  the  little  spites 
and  jealousies  Urs.  Carl  Tomklns  has  been 
80  busy  soothing  and  conciliating  this  past 
week — to  my  mind  tbe  most  amusiug  feature 
of  charades,  tsbleaus,  concerts,  and  all  ama- 
teur performances.  And  bo  the  storm  puts 
au  end  to  it  all  t  Joanna — bnt  whera  is  Jo- 
anna f  " 

Anita  gave  a  gasp  that  had  nearly  be- 
trayed her;  but,  fortunately,  Mrs.  Basil  inter- 
posed in  time. 

"  Oh,  Joanna,  In  all  probability,  bas  be- 
come uneasy  about  Uiss  Batil,  and  started 
out  to  find  ber." 

"/nfAts  sform/"  cried  Uiss  Hawkesby, 
wHh  a  horrified  expression. 

"  Do  let  me  help  you  to  some  of  this 
pickle,"  said  Uiss  Oaruthers,  hastily,  to  Ani- 
ta.— "  Uy  dear  Hiss  Hawkesby,  the  storm  is 
not  BO  severe  as  yon  think ;  I  came  out  in 
it." 

"Then  yon  did  a  very  nnbecomlng  thing, 
allow  me  to  tell  you,"  said  Hiss  Hawkesby, 
severely.  She  didn't  like  Hiss  CamtherB, 
and  she  would  not  hesitate  to  express  her 
miud,  with  or  without  permission.  "  I've 
lived  long  enough  in  this  world  to  learn  that 
only  a  very  excellent  womao  like  Miss  Basil 
can  defy  a  storm  like  this  with  any  propri- 
ety." 

"  Thurston  saw  Joanna  go  out,  more  than 
an  hour  ago,"  said  Urs.  Basil,  querulously. 
"I  don't  approve,  but  I  am  not  responsible 
for  Joanna's  conduct.  She  is  my  husband's 
granddaughter;  I  never  forget  that;  bnt  I've 
no  authority  over  ber.  If  I  had — "  and 
Mrs.  Basil's  head  and  hands  began  shaking 
strangely. 

"Oh,  we  always  bdieve  in  our  own  infal- 
libilily,"  said  Uiss  Hawkesby,  coolly,  "  until 
we've  bad  some  experience.  Bnt  as  to  au- 
thority, I  shall  let  Uiss  Joanna  know  that  I 
bare  some  jurisdlctton  over  her.  No  yonng 
lady  belon^ng  to  me  shall  go  oat  in  snob 
weather  without  knowing  my  mind  on  tbe 
snlyect.'* 

"  No,  aunt,"  said  Anita,  with  a  firmness 
that  surprised  and  encouraged  Hi«  Oaruth- 
ers, "  you  will  not  scohi  Joanna ;  she  is  not 
to  Uame  foi^for  dfdng  what  she  thinks  is 

right.'* 

"  Don't  dictate  to  me,"  said  Uiss  Hawkes- 
by, shortly.  "  You  know,  Uiss  Anita,  that 
you  yourself  deserve  my  displeasure  in  some 
things." 

Miss  Caruthers  changed  color,  but  Anita 
looked  charmingly  serene.  She  knew  very 
well  that  her  aunt  alluded  to  a  grent  battle 
they  had  fought  the  day  before  about  the 
gentleman  Anita  called  "  the  venerable  Mr. 
Uerwin."  It  was  that  battle  that  had  de- 
cided Anita  to  run  off  with  Basil  Redmond. 

But  Anita's  serenity  forsook  her  the  mo- 
ment she  was  up-staira  again,  alone  with 
Miss  Caruthers.  "I  must  have  my  sister 
back  again!"  she  cried,  passionately.  "I 
cannot  endure  this  suspense.   Uy  poor  lit- 


tle sister,  she  s^d  she  vould  risk  her  life 
for  me ;  has  Heavm,  then,  taken  her  at  her 
wordf  " 

Aidta  began  walking  the  floor  in  uncon< 
troUoble  agony  of  ndnd.  In  rain  Uiss  Ca- 
ruthers essayed  to  calm  her. 

*'  My  dear  creature,  you  will  exhaust 
yourself.  Do  lie  down  and  rest.  Be  per- 
suaded that  Joanna  is  perfectly  safe.  Re- 
member that  Ur.  Redmond  will  be  at  the 
lower  gale  with  the  carriage  by  eight  o'clock. 
It  never  would  do  to  disappoint  him." 

"I  will  not  see  him  I  I  will  not  go  I" 
cried  Anita,  passionately.  "  I  wish  I  never, 
never  had  consented  I  " 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Uiss  Caruthers, 
beginning  to  lose  her  temper,  "  these  are 
great  thanks  to  me !  All  because  that  flighty 
Joanna  must  go  posting  off  in  the  storm! 
Come,  now,  my  dear,"  added  she,  eoaxingly, 
"  think  of  Mr.  Redmond." 

"  If  I  have  not  Joanna  safe  again,  I  can 
never  see  him.  I  tell  you  I  wilt  not  go  with 
him,"  said  Anita.  **DoD't  yon  understand 
my  misei^  P  It  wss  I  that  sent  the  child  out 
In  this  pitiless  storm,  to  tell  you  not  to  come 
—to  pnt  a  stop  at  once  to  this  unseemly  busi- 
ness." 

"Yon  don't  mean  to  say  that  yonVe 
changed  your  mindT"  Hiss  CamtherB  asked, 
staring  in  bUnk  amaxement. 

"  I  do  mean  to  say  just  that,"  answered 
Anita.  "I  will  not  go.  I  was  in  a  rage 
with  my  aunt,  or  I  never  should  have  con- 
sented.    I  was  mad  ever  to  confide  in  you." 

"Thank  you — thank  you  I"  said  Uiss 
Caruthers,  angrily.  "I  am  infinitely 
obliged ! " 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Anita,  with  hysterical 
laughter.   "  Perhaps  I  am  mad  now." 

"  You  are  overwrought,"  Eaid  Miss  Ca- 
ruthers, relenting.  She  had  her  own  little 
spite  against  Kiss  Hawkesby,  and  she  was 
loath  to  give  up  so  fine  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  assisting  in  a  runaway  match. 
"  Why,  I  thought  you  bad  more  nerve,  you 
poor  dear;  now  yon  shall  lie  down  and  rest, 
and,  when  eight  o'clock  comes,  all  will  be 
right." 

"  I  wUl  not  go  I "  said  Anita.  "  Do  yoa 
think  I  draw  iMck  because  I  am  afraid  f  I 
will  not  do  it,  because  it  is  wrong — Joanna 
lias  made  me  feel  that  it  is  wrong." 

"Ton  surely  never  told  that  little  fool  f 
Then  you  were  mad  indeed  I"  cried  Uisa 
Caruthers,  furiously.  So  she  was  to  be 
balked  of  her  revenge  for  IHss  Hawkesby's 
slighting  speeches,  by  that  child  Joanna. 

"  She  is  my  sister,  please  to  remember," 
said  Anita,  in  her  cool,  soft  way.  The  pros- 
pect of  measuring  swords  with  this  girl,  whom 
she  knew  she  could  excel  in  the  art  of  fence, 
had  a  tonic  effect  upon  her  excited  nervei*. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  natural,"  said  Miss 
Oaruthers,  recovering  herself,  and  unwilling 
to  resign  the  hope  of  ultimately  carrying  her 
point.  She  felt  encouraged  by  Anita's  calmer 
tone  ;  and,  remembering  with  satisfaction  the 
serene  firmness  with  which  Anita  had  op- 
posed, at  dinner,  her  aunt's  determination  to 
scold  Joanna,  she  assured  herself  that  there 
was  a  fund  of  strength,  after  all,  behind  this 
intense  excitement.   "  It  was  natural ;  yon 
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wUlied,  oT  course,  to  take  leave  of  your  sis- 
ter; and  happily  ahe  Ih  now  out  of  the  wa; 
of  trouble — aod  safe,  be  sure  of  that — oh,  be 
Bure  of  that,"  she  reiterated,  eagerly,  for 
Anita  was  becoming  excited  again. 

Foot  Anital  —  the  words  "out  of  the 
way  of  trouble— and  aafe,"  had  for  her  (lis- 
turi>ed  mind  a  ghutly  significance,  remiod- 
ioR  her  of  those  prudent  phrases  by  which 
the  dread  aimouncement  of  a  death  is  evaded. 
She  began  to  moan  and  wring  her  hands. 

Miss  Oaruthera,  mentally  anathematizing 
Joanna,  strove  to  turn  Anita's  thoughts  into 
another  channel  by  talking  of  Basil  Bedmoud. 
Bat  in  vain  she  dwelt  upon  his  devotion,  in 
▼aiu  she  painted  his  despair  aod  disappoint- 
ment; Anita,  when  she  said  any  thing  at  all, 
said  only : 

I  will  not  see  him;  I  will  not  go  with 
him." 

"  Well,  it  is  very  nearly  eight  o'clock," 
at  last  sitid  Uiss  Caruthers,  with  a  sigh  in 
aoknowledgment  of  lier  defeat ;  "  I  may  as 
well  go  down  and  tell  him  to  give  it  up." 

Then,  to  her  surprise  and  joy,  Anita 
started  up. 

*'  I  will  see  him  I "  she  cried.  "  I  will 
go  down  with  yon." 

"  If  once  she  sees  Basil  Redmond,  she 
must  go  with  him,"  Miss  Caruthers  thought ; 
but  she  did  not  know  Anita ;  she  did  not  nu- 
derstand  the  loathing  of  self  that  made  the 
girl  shudder  aa  they  stole  down  the  back- 
stairs ;  she  thought  she  was  a  support,  mor^ 
ally  and  physically,  to  this  slight,  trembling 
oreatnre  whose  arm  she  held,  and  into  whose 
ear  she  kept  repeating  words  of  good  cheer 
and  encouragement,  to  which  Anita  deigned 
no  reply. 

The  tvtj  of  the  stonn  had  abated  some- 
what, but  the  rain  was  still  falling  heavily, 
and  it  was  so  dark  that  when  they  arrived  at 
the  gate  they  would  not  have  known  the  car- 
riage was  there  had  they  not  run  against  Basil 
Badmond  in  the  walk. 

"Anita I"  he  cried, joyfully.  "You  will 
not  disappoint  me  f  " 

He  attempted  to  take  her  hands  ;  but  Ani- 
ta drew  back. 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  go 
with  yon,"  she  aaid,  gently. 

"  Anita  1 "  he  cried,  in  consternation. 
"  What  does  this  mean  f  " 

"  She  has  been  talking  that  way  this  en- 
tire evening,"  said  Hiss  Caruthers,  volubly. 
**  Don't  listen  to  her."  And  she  attempted 
to  nige  the  two  forward. 

Anita  related. 

"  I  cannot  go  with  yen,"  she  repeated. 
**  Don't  reproach  me ;  I  am  mlaerable  and 
anbappy  enough.  I  tried  to  send  yoti  word 
not  to  oome ;  I  have  risked  my  sister's  life 
In  this  storm,  and  I  know  not  what  is  become 
of  her." 

Her  voice  rose  in  a  wall  of  anguish. 

"  I  never  heard  the  like  I "  exclaimed 
Uiss  Caruthers,  impatiently.  *'  I  tell  yon 
she  is  safe  enough." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Anita,"  said  Redmond ;  "  you 
diatresB  yourself  for  nothing.  Joanna  Is  safe 
enough." 

"  I  cannot  go  away  with  you,"  Anita  per. 
listed.  "  I  cannot  do  this  underhand  thing ; 
I  cannot  let  yoo  do  It.   It  is  unworthy  of 


you  and  of  me.    If  you  knew  how  degraded 
I  felt  ns  I  crept  down  those  stairs — " 
"But,  Auita— " 

"  I  tell  you  I  cannot,  I  will  not  go  with 
you  while  I  am  uncertain  about  my  sister's 
fate.  But  bring  her  back  to  me— oh  I  If,  in- 
deed, you  love  me,  bring  her  back  to  me, 
and  I  promise  yon  devoutiy  X  will  brave  my 
aunt's  displeasare  openly  for  yonr  sake." 

It  was  vain  to  argne  with  her.  To  Hiss 
Oamtbers  she  was  coolly  obstinate ;  bnt  Red- 
mond she  rented  with  suob  pasnonate  plead- 
ing that  at  last  he  said : 

"  She  will  make  henelf  ill;  we  must  car- 
ry her  back  to  the  house." 

It  was  carrying  her  indeed ;  for,  when 
she  found  she  had  gained  her  point,  she  trem- 
bled so  she  could  not  walk. 

"  My  poor  Anita,"  said  Redmond,  "  prom- 
ise me,  promise  me  that  you  will  cease  to 
distress  yourself,  that  you  will  believe  in  Jo- 
anna's safety." 

"I  promise,  oh,  I  promise!"  sftld  Anita, 
hysterically  ;  and  then,  as  they  had  arrived 
at  the  house,  she  signed  to  Uiss  Caruthers  to 
go  in  first.  When  she  was  alone  with  Red- 
mond, she  turned  to  him  and  said,  with  some- 
thing of  that  mockiog  air  peculiar  to  her  : 

"  Is  it  not  a  bitter  thing  to  have  confided 
in  that  girl?" 

"  Nothing  is  bitter,  Anita,  that  givea  you 
to  me,"  aud  Redmond,  sadly. 

"  Ah,  yes,  any  thing  wrong  would  oome  to 
be  bitter  to  oi  in  time,"  said  Anita.  "  The 
dear,  the  good  littie  Joanna  taught  me  this 
when  she  made  me  see  the  folly  of  running 
away  to  be  married.  She  thinks  people 
shoold  be  married  respectably  at  home. 
Poor  little  Joanna  1 "  And  then  Anita  burst 
into  bitter  weeping. 

"  I  see,"  said  Redmond,  "  Joanna  is  dear- 
er than  I,"  and  he  sighed  bitterly. 

"  Ah,  no  I  no  I "  said  Anita,  as  she  clung 
to  him.  "  Ah,  you  do  not  know  what  a 
struggle  I  have  been  through.  Bid  me  good- 
night, but  not  farewell,  or  my  heart  must 
break." 

Redmond's  indignation  melted  at  this. 
He  bade  her  good-night  with  many  assur- 
ances that  Joanna  must  be  safe,  that  be  him- 
self would  bring  her  back,  and  that  all  would 
yet  be  well;  and  Anita  went  up-stairs  com- 
forted somewhat. 

"Weill"  said  Miss  Caruthers,  "what 
kind  of  a  girl  are  you  f  I've  a  great  mind  to 
quarrel  with  you." 

Anita  almost  wished  that  she  would ;  she 
was  be^ning  to  find  this  ready  friend  de- 
teetable. 

"  I  an  this  kind  of  a  glri,"  she  said, 
"  that  when  I  make  up  my  mind  to  a  thing  I 
cannot  be  moved." 

"  By  anybody  except  Joanna,"  amended 
Uiss  Oamtbers,  with  a  sneer, 

"  Not  even  by  Joanna,"  aaid  Anita,  oool- 
ly.  *'  It  wasn't  my  mind,  bnt  only  my  tem- 
per, that  was  made  up  to  this  step,  because  I 
was  in  a  fury  with  my  aunt  Now  let  me  tell 
you  something  for  your  future  guidance: 
never  have  any  tiling  to  do  with  a  runaway 
match ;  it's  a  very  ridiculous  position  to  oc- 
cupy, that  of  defeated  confidante;  never  re- 
ceive confidences,  they  are  mortally  trouble- 
some, whether  yon  keep  them  or  whether 


you  betray  them ;  and  perhaps  I  ooglit  t» 
tell  yon  fbially  that  you'd  better  not  hm 
any  thing  further  to  do  with  me,  as  I  am  tote 
to  incur  my  aunt's  displeasure." 

It  wasn't  Dice  in  Anita  to  say  all  thii; 
considering  the  service  Uiss  Camthen  lud 
been  so  willing  to  render  her ;  but  Miu  ^ 
mthers  recdved  it  with  an  amiable  pg;lt. 

"  You  are  so  funny,"  she  said ;  bat,  in- 
deed, ahe  hadn't  the  independence  to  qau. 
rel  with  Anita. 

Then  Hiss  Hawkeaby  came  in,  and  tonrd 
the  converaatioa. 

"AniU,"  she  said,  sharply,  "what  ut 
you  doing  shut  up  here  all  the  evening;  Tot 
might  bring  jour  company  down-sturs  ud 
entertain  us.  Mrs.  Basil  and  1  have  btcn 
dull  enough,  and  now  she's  gone  to  bed.*' 

"  I  am  ^ck,  aunt,"  aaid  Anita,  and  bant 
iuto  tears,  sobbing  violently. 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul  I "  cried  Misi 
Hawkesby,  in  astonishment.  "Why, Aniti, 
this  isn't  your  way. — What  have  70a  bm 
saying  to  her  ?  What  have  you  been  doiii 
to  her  ;  "  she  said,  turning  fiercely  t« 
Caruthers. 

"/,  ma'am  f"  said  Miss  Carotheit,  m 
ening.  "  I'm  the  best  friend  she  hu;  I  dc^ 
her  to  deny  it." 

"  Where  is  Uiss  Basil  f  She  nndentirdi 
physio,  and  all  that,"  said  Uiss  Bavkctbj, 
running  around  the  room  In  a  frightened  vij. 
"  Hasn't  Miaa  Ba^l  come  home  yet  f " 

**No,  she  hasn't,"  said  Anita,  betvm 
her  sobs ;  and  then,  with  a  wail  that  tetriW 
her  aunt  almost  into  spasms,  **  nor  Joaaii, 
either." 

"Anita,  Anita,  for  mercy's  aake,"  nid 
Miss  Hawkesby,  tremulously,  "  compost 
yourself  1  She's  with  Hiss  Basil,  yon  kDo«<- 
It's  nerves,  poor  thing  I "  she  added,  tnniiK 
appealingly  to  Uiss  Caruthers.  "  Get  ve  1 
glass  of  water  for  her,  my  dear. — ^Now  jw 
go  to  bed  and  calm  yourself,  Anita.— WeM 
a  quarrel  yesterday,  but  I'm  sorry  for  it 
Never  mind,  we'll  make  it  all  up." 

And  80,  coaxing  and  caressing,  sle  ^ 
dressed  Anita  and  put  her  to  bed  as  if 
had  been  a  baby. 

"  She's  a  good  girl,  Anita  is,"  siie  vhii- 
pered,  apologetically,  to  Uiss  Canlthl<r^  li.<- 
ing  aside,  for  the  nonce,  all  prejudice. 
doesn't  often  act  in  this  way ;  if  she  did, 
rule  me  with  a  rod  of  iron.    But  I  wish  tbt 
Basil  Bedmond  was  hanged." 

"  Go  to  bed,  annt,"  said  Anita,  M^- 
"  I  would  much  rather  have  Visa  Ouaibn* 
with  me ;  you  know  yon  -snore." 

Tes,  my  darling,  I  know  I  do,"  sud  gU 
HIM  Hawkesby,  pathetically.  "I'D  just  ten 
my  door  open,  and  IDas  Caruthers  shall  dU 
me  if  you  need  any  thing." 

But,  long  before  Hiss  Hawkesby  m 
awake  next  morning,  Anita  was  np  and  gW 
and  Uiss  Camthors  with  her. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WHAT  WILL  HISS  HAWKXSBT  SAT? 

When  Joanna  awoke  the  next  moniiBg 
her  limbs  felt  stiflT,  her  bead  confused ;  <b« 
knew  not  where  she  was,  she  could  lot  re- 
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member  what  had  happeued  ;  but  gradually, 
as  her  eves  wandered  around  the  unfamiliar 
room,  recollection  returned ;  the  dread  cer- 
Mlalf  that  Anita  was  gooe  renetvcd  her  an- 
guish, and,  with  a  cry  of  dcnpair,  ahe  rose 
from  the  bed.  She  had  not  undressed,  and 
she  did  not  care— or,  rather,  she  did  not 
think — to  stajr  to  arrange  Iter  toilet.  Her 
one  otyeet  nov  was  to  see  her  aunt,  to  con* 
feas  erery  thiog,  and  to  plend  for  her  sister. 
There  waa  comfort  in  the  thoaght  that  she 
hersdf  eoald  not  appear  entirely  blameleis 
in  Hiss  Havkesby's  eyes:  might  not  her 
aunt,  therefore,  be  the  more  easily  woo  to 
forgive  Anita  ?  This  was  rather  an  instinct 
than  an  argument  with  Joanna,  but  her  faith 
therein  was  strong,  and  she  was  eager  to  act 
upon  it  withont  delay.  Utteriy  regardless  of 
the  claims  of  lioupltality,  she  was  about  to 
lenve  the  house,  when  she  encountered  Hiss 
Csruthers  coming  in. 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  with  no 
friendly  regard.  Joanna,  though  she  had 
lived  apart  from  the  Middleborough  world, 
was  not  Ignorant  that  the  public  voice  pro- 
DoriDced  Hiss  Caruthers  "fast;"  and  she 
bitterly  res  ented  this  enterprising  yonng  la- 
dy's influence  over  Anita. 

"  You  e  vil  genius ! "  she  cried,  with  fierce 
dennnoiatioin.  "  Away  with  you!  Out  of 
my  sight  I    I  nerer  wish  to  see  you  again !  " 

"So  I "  said  Miss  Caruthers,  with  a  with- 
ering sneer.  "  You  are  safe  enough.  Oh,  I 
made  sure  of  it ;  naught's  never  in  danger. 
A  pretty  mesa  you're  made,  meddling  in  this 
business.  Why  couldn't  yoa  stay  qnietly  at 
home,  and  hold  your  tongue,  as  becomes  a 
child?  Ttaen  all  would  hare  been  well;  as 
it  ia,  yon  nnay  thank  yourself." 

This  wms  a  bitter  reproach  to  poor  Joan< 
na,  who  \mA  persoaded  herself  that  had  she 
remidned  a  t  home  she  might  have  prevailed 
with  Anita  sg^nst  Wss  Camthers  and  Basil 
Redmond  combined ;  and,  inasmuch  as  she 
had  disobeyed  Pamela's  injunction,  it  was 
an  added  I>itterDe8s  to  feel  that  the  reproach 
was  deaerred  ;  but  this  feeling  did  not  soften 
her  heart  toward  Miss  Caruthers. 

"  If  you  had  staid  at  home,  where  you  be- 
long, you  might  justly  censure  me,"  she 
said,  hoarsely.    "  Where  is  my  sister  ?  " 

"  Tou  go  find  her,"  said  Mids  Caruthers, 
co'itemptuously,  drawing  her  skirts  around 
her  as  if  to  avoid  contamination.  "May 
Hi'sren  preserve  me  from  such  a  termagant 
spirit  1" 

But  to  this  Joanna  made  no  reply.  She 
hnd  resolved  that  she  would  never  speak  to 
Mias  Caruthers  again,  and  the  moment  her 
passage  was  clear  she  rushed  like  a  whirl- 
wind out  of  the  door. 

*'  What  on  earth  is  all  this  taxM  about  ?  " 
cried  old  Hrs.  Paul  Caruthers,  peering  over 
the  baluster  in  her  nightcap  and  flowered 
dressing  -  gown.  "Upon  my  word,  it  is 
enough  to  raise  the  dead  1 " 

"  Only  that  child  Joanna,  ma'am,"  replied 
Hiss  Caruthers.  "  She  won't  stay  to  break- 
fest." 

**  Let  her  go !  A  good  riddance  I "  said 
old  Hrs.  Paul  Caruthers.  "  She  scorned  the 
house  that  gave  her  ahelter  last  night ;  she'd 
only  scorn  our  humble  board  this  morning. 
How  did  yon  get  back  f   They  told  me,  last 


night,  the  bridge  pave  way.  In  a  sliiff,  eh  ? 
Well,  I'm  glad  you're  safe.  Run  up-stairs, 
and  rit  tell  you  tlic  news  Dr.  Garnet  told 
me." 

Poor  little  Joanna,  when  she  rushed  out 
of  Mrs.  Caruthers's  door,  had  no  definite  idea 
na  to  what  she  would  do  about  returning 
home ;  but  reasoning,  almost  unconsciously, 
that,  if  Miss  Caruthers  had  crossed  from  the 
other  side,  she  could  cross  ftt>m  this  side,  she 
hastened  away  to  **  ths  bcskx  or  the  dibu- 
TZB,"  as  the  Hiddleborongh  HtMy  Mmenger 
put  It,  Id  capitals.  Here  a  dense  crowd  was 
already  assembled,  which,  after  the  manner 
of  crowds,  jostled  and  pushed  the  poor  child 
about  notil  her  Dative  courage  was  utterly 
routed.  She  had  no  fear  of  the  rushing  cur- 
rent ;  she  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  brave  the 
dangerous  passage  of  the  river ;  but  receiving 
for  all  reply,  to  every  timid  inquiry  she  made 
for  a  boat  to  ferry  her  over,  only  a  rude 
stare  or  a  curt  denial,  she  lost  faith  in  man- 
kind. At  last,  finding  herself  disentangled 
from  the  throng,  she  sat  down  upon  a  broken 
barrel,  her  heart  full  of  sorrow  and  anxiety, 
to  ponder  the  situation. 

"  I  say  ma'am,  don't  you  b'long  on  t'other 
side?"  asked  a  shock-headed  yonng  athlete, 
who  espied  her  there. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Joanna,  rising  prompt- 
ly—"yes;  and  I  want  a  boat  to  take  me 
across." 

"  Got  any  money  f  " 

"  Why,  n — 0,"  stammered  poor  Joanna, 
who  had  not  yet  learned  enough  of  the  world 
to  appreciate  the  force  of  King  Solomon's 
admirablemof,  "  Honey  answereth  all  things  " 
— "no ;  I  haven't  any  money." 

"Pity,"8(dd  the  boy; "Its worth  money 
to  row  across  this  river."  And  he  turned  away 
indifibreut. 

Just  then  Joanna  recognized  Aleck  Gris- 
wold  emerging  from  the  crowd,  and  balled 
him  with  joy. 

"  Aleck  I  Aleck  1  what  are  you  doing  here  ? 
Are  TOU  going  back  ?" 

"  Laws !  Miss  Jo-an-na  1 "  said  Aleck,  every 
feature  expressive  of  astonishment.  "  What 
on  airth — "  Then,  with  sober  gravity:  "Luke, 
he  died  'bout  daybreak,  and  I  come  across 
with  kit  meamre.  Do  you  want  to  git  back  t " 

"  Oh,  I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Joanna,  striving 
to  look  properly  sympathiung,  and  failing 
utterly,  in  her  eagerness  abont  her  own  con- 
cerns. "  Oh,  yes,  indeed  I  I  do  want  to  get 
back,  Aleck.  If  you  will  take  me  across — 
I've  no  money — but  I'll  give  you  something 
or  other." 

"  Ail  right,"  Bud  Aleck.  "  I  don't  need 
no  pay  after  all  Miss  Basil  has  done  for  na." 

He  then  led  the  way  down  the  bank  to 
a  rickety  little  batmu.  Into  which  Joanna 
stepped  eageriy,  and  without  a  shadow  of 
misglTing.  "  They  that  know  nothing,  fear 
nothing,"  says  the  proverb ;  and  Joanna, 
though  she  had  lived  upon  the  bank  of  this 
rushing  river  all  her  life,  had  never  been  upon 
the  water  before,  and  Uttle  knew  the  grave 
danger  she  incurred.  The  current  was  swift 
and  strong,  the  boat  was  leaky,  and  the  pilot 
unskillful ;  but  Joanna  sat  serenely  in  her 
place,  though  a  piece  of  timber  from  the 
broken  bridge,  becoming  disengaged,  bore 
down  upon  the  adventurous  navigators  and 


nearly  capsized  them.  And  Joanna  never 
Itnew  that  in  escaping  from  this  peril  the 
wretched  little  craft  was  very  near  being  car- 
ried over  the  falls. 

Those  ou  shore  knew,  however,  and  looked 
upon  her  escape  almost  as  a  miracle.  Little 
Mr.  Leasom,  the  clergyman,  who  was  among 
the  crowd  of  excited  spectators,  offered  up  a 
silent  prayer  for  the  safety  of  these  two  un- 
known children;  and  the  moment  the  boat 
tonciied  the  tiank  he  lifted  Joanua  out  with 
a  devout  ^aoulaUon  of  thanksgiving.  "  Were 
yon  mad,"  he  said,  trembling  violently,  "  were 
you  mad,  to  risk  your  life  so  recklessly  f  Do 
you  know  that  you  have  come  back  l^m  the 
very  gates  of  death?"  He  was  a  very  ner^ 
Tous  man,  and  it  would  have  been  a  great  re- 
lief to  his  feelings  to  shake  this  reckless  Jo- 
anna well ;  but  Joanna  burst  Into  tears,  and 
his  next  action  was  to  turn  and  collar  the 
daring  youth  that  had  brought  her  safely 
over. 

"  Hy  rak  was  as  great  as  hem,"  said  the 
lad,  coolly,  which  raised  a  laugh  among  the 
by*standerB,  and  won  him  his  releitse. 

*'  How  came  you  to  be  on  the  other  side  T  " 
Sfud  Mr.  Leasom,  leading  Joanna  away  from 
the  crowd.  But  Joanna  could  not  answer  for 
sobbing.  "Dear,  dear,  dear,"  said  he,  ner- 
vously; "  now  I  wish  you  wouldn't.  It's  all 
right,  now,  yon  see ;  but  yon  mustn't  do  so 
again." 

"  I  wish  I  had  died  I "  sobbed  Joanna. 
"  It  would  have  been  all  over  now,  and  an 
end  of  trouble." 

"  Oh,  oh  I  don't  say  that,  my  child,  that's 
wicked.  When  th«  good  God  spares  a  young 
life  out  of  such  imminent  risk,  be  sure  he 
has  work  for  you  to  do  in  this  world.  Go 
home  and  prepare  to  live  for  something." 

These  words  sank  deep  In  Joanna's  iieart ; 
and,  pondering  on  them  as  she  hastened 
homeward,  she  said  to  herself  that  she  would 
live  for  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  Her 
Immediate  care  must  be  to  see  her  aunt,  and 
plead  Anita's  cause ;  but  she  sought  her  own 
room  first ;  for  Joanna  remembered  that  she 
bad  not  sold  her  prayers  that  morning. 

She  was  still  on  her  knees  when  Hiss 
Hawkesby  entered  the  room,  her  head  tied 
up  in  the  silk  handkerchief  Anita  called  her 
battle-flag.  The  old  lady  had  overslept  her- 
self, and,  awaking  with  the  mortifying  con- 
sciousness that  she  bad  rather  given  in  to 
Anita  the  night  twfore,  she  determined  to 
redeem  her  character  for  inflexibility  of  pur- 
pose. 

Her  first  care  had  been  to  ring  for  the  ser- 
vant, and  send  to  inquire  about  Anita,  who, 
she  bad  no  doubt,  was  still  sleeping  soundly; 
for,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  Anita  bated 
early  rising. 

Candace,  the  airy,  officious  maid,  was  gone 
long ;  and,  when  at  Ust  she  returned,  she 
brought  no  tidings  of  Miss  Anita. 

"  Pre  looked  for  her  high  and  low,  and 
not  a  trace  can  I  find,  ma'am.  But  there's  a 
great  tramping  of  horses  and  earriage-tracki 
down  to  the  /ttther  gate ;  and  here's  what  I 
found  in  the  walk."  And  Candace  held  up 
by  the  corners  a  soiled  handkerchief,  which 
she  bad  picked  out  of  the  mud,  and  in  the 
comer  of  which  Hiss  Hawkesby  read  the 
name  Saril  Radmand. 
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"Tiike  it  ont  of  my  sisbt  I"  sbe  cried, 
fiirloasljf  "BDd  barn  it  I"  Theo,  full  of 
wnth  ftnd  forebodings  dire,  the  old  lady  rose 
and  tied  on  the  silk  handkerchief  with  the 
parple  border.  Her  bead  vas  beginning  to 
acbe  Tiolently,  and  ber  temper  did  not  [m< 
pro7e  under  tfaia  {nfliction.  Caodace  had 
hardly  gotten  to  the  kitchen  with  her  newa, 
when  Hiss  Hawkesby's  bell  again  rang,  loud 
and  long.  This  time  it  was  Hiss  Joanna  she 
demanded. 

"  But  Miss  Joanna  aiu't  here,"  s^d  Can- 
dace,  with  an  air  of  mystery. 

"  Didn't  Uisa  Basil  come  home  last  nigbt  f  *' 
asked  Miss  Hawkesby,  snappishly.  "  Tell 
her  I  must  see  her  immediately." 

"  Hiss  Basil  didn't  come  borne  till  broad 
da}i;  and  the  hadn't  been  here  more'n  a  hour 
or  so  before  she  was  sent  for  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Stargold,  who's  dying,  I  suppose  from  that ; 
Hiss  B.isil  is  always  sent  for  to  death-beds." 

"  Have  you  any  more  news  ?  '*  sidd  Hrs. 
Hawkesby,  with  dry  sevcrily. 

*<TesV*NiIcl  Candaoe.  briskly.  "There's 
been  a  tmr^t  storm,  and  Uiddleborongh 
bridge  Is  osnied  efmnow^;  and  people  la 
sow  crossing  in  skiAa." 

"  Has  that  any  thing  to  do  with  the  young 
Udies?"  asked  Hiss  Hawkesby,  irately. 

"  I  thought  yoa'd  like  to  hear,  ma'am," 
Oandace  made  answer,  in  an  offbnded  tone. 

"No,  I  don't  like  to  hear,"  said  Hiss 
Hawkesby,  nngratefully.  "  Oo  ask  how  Mrs. 
Basil  finds  herself  this  morning.  Sbe  was 
vomplaining  last  night.  X  suppose  she,  at 
least,  is  at  home  *  " 

Candace  went,  and  returned  with  the  in-- 
formntion  that  Mrs.  Basil  was  not  at  all  well, 
and  would  breakrast  in  ber  own  room;  and 
the  request  that,  as  neither  Uiss  Basil  nor 
tbe  young  ladies  were  at  home,  Hiss  Hawkes- 
by also  would  order  her  breakfast  up-stalrs. 

"She's  going  round  to  Mrs.  Stargold's 
herself,  ns  soon  as  she  feels  a  little  streogth- 
oied,"  added  Candace,  of  her  own  accord. 

"  I  don't  believe  Elizabeth  Stargold  is 
going  to  die,"  said  Miss  Hawkesby  to  her- 
self; then  aloud  to  Candace :  "  I'll  take  a  cup 
of  coffee ;  nothing  more." 

While  Miss  Hawkesby  was  drinking  tbe 
ooffee,  she  looked  ont  of  the  window  and  saw 
her  niece  Joanna  coming  up  tbe  broad  walk 
to  tbe  bouse.  The  ohild  was  pale  and  liag- 
gard,  and  bad,  altogether,  a  Tery  disordered 
appearsBoe;  but  Hiss  Hawkesby,  when  she 
saw  ber,  hardened  her  heart  **  If  she  has 
gotten  herself  up  for  eflbot,  she^U  find  she 
ean't  impose  upon  nu^"  said  the  old  lady, 
aloud,  as  she  poured  hersdf  ont  a  second  eup. 
Bui  when  she  had  had  her  coGTee,  sbe  did 
not  send  for  Joanna  to  come  to  her;  she 
went  herself  to  Joanna,  and  found  her  ou  her 
knees.   The  sight  only  moved  her  wrath. 

"  Ton  do  well,  my  young  lady,"  she  said,  se- 
rerely,  as  Joanna  rose ;  "  a  guilty  couaoience 
should  bring  you  to  yoar  knees."  She  had 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Joanna 'had  connived 
at  Anita's  flight. 

"Aunt  Hawkesby,"  said  Joanna,  shrink- 
ing before  that  awfully-stormy  visage,  "  I  de- 
serve your  displeasure ;  I  am  unworthy  of  all 
TOor  kindness." 

"Where  is  your  sister?"  asked  Hiss 
Bnrkesby,  sternly. 


Tbe  dread  question  made  Joanna  pause, 
as  if  h>ath  to  admit  in  words  tbe  unweloome 
truth  that  Anita  was  gone.  Her  eyes  wan- 
dered slowly  round  the  room,  and  rested  at 
last  upon  a  full-length  painted  photograph 
of  her  sister  pinned  against  the  wall,  in  the 
place  of  the  ohromo,  "  Tlie  Bluebird's  Nest" 
Anita  bad  pinned  it  there  before  she  made 
her  confession  to  Joanna,  and  had  afterward 
foi^otten  it;  and  it  had  escaped  Jouma's 
notice  hitherto.  But  now,  from  where  she 
stood,  she  could  read  the  word  "  Farewell " 
penciled  beneath.  She  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  said,  faintly,  "  Gone  1 " 

Miss  Hawkesby,  following  the  direction 
of  Joanna's  glance,  strode  up  to  the  picture, 
snatched  it  down  and  tore  it  Into  fragments. 
Joanna  uttered  a  cry  of  pain  that  only  iu- 
fiamed  her  aunt's  anger. 

"  What  had  yott  to  do  with  this  pretty 
business,  you  meek-faced  baby  ?  "  sbe  cried, 
shaking  Joanna,  angrily. 

"  Aunt  Hawkesby,  forgive  her  I "  s^d  Jo- 
anna, sinking  down,  for  she  conld  no  longer 
stand,  "  She  has  done  wrong ;  but  she  had 
an  evil  counselor  in  that  Hiss  Caruthers.  X 
tried,  oh,  I  tried  so  hard  to  prevent  it  all.  X 
went  across  the  bridge  in  the  storm  yester- 
day, but  I  did  not  know  Hiss  Camthtts  when 
I  met  her.  And  then  the  bridge  went  down, 
and  I  cmddn't  get  back." 

"  Tov  knew  it  all,  and  yon  wonld  not  tell 
me  ?  "  said  Hiss  Hawkesby,  furiously. 

"  I  could  not  betray  my  sister,"  said  Jo- 
anna. "  I  have  done  wrong,  I  know  ;  but  it 
was  because  I  could  see  no  way  for  me  to  do 
right   I  could  not  betray  my  sister." 

"  Well,  well,  Joanna,"  said  Uiss  Hawkes- 
by, relenting  a  little.  "  everybody  does  wrong 
some  time  or  other  in  life,  and  yon  are  very 
young." 

"  And  sbe  is  young,  too  I "  cried  Joanna, 
eagerly.  *'0  Aunt  Hawkesby,  fo^ive  her, 
because  she  is  young ;  and  you — you  are 
old  I " 

But  the  unconscious  pathos  of  this  speech 
did  not  touch  Uiss  Hawkesby. 

'*  I  writ  forgive  berl  "  she  cried,  wrath- 
fully.  **  She  is  young,  and  I— am  old ;  I  thank 
yoa  for  rendnding  me,  Uiss  Joanna  Hawkes- 
by; hutforthatveryreaaonIteUyonIiiwi»*< 
fore^ve  her.  Last  night  Hiss  Anita  coolly 
ot^ects  to  my  company  because  I  anors/  and 
this  morning  you  remind  me  that  I  am  old  1 
A  graceless  pair,  both  of  you  I  But  I'm  not 
in  my  dotage.  Yoa  may  write  and  tdl  lbs. 
Redmond  that  I  discard  her  forever;  and 
after  that,  IF  ever  yon  attempt  to  hold  any 
commnnlwtion  with  ber,  Til  discard  you. 
Do  yoo  nnderstandf  These  are  the  terms 
upon  which  I  forgive  you." 

"Aunt  Hawkesby!  Aunt  Hawkesby  1" 
cried  Joanna,  with  bitter  tears,  "she  is  my 
sister  I " 

Here  the  door  was  tbroivn  open  sudden- 
ly, and,  to  the  surprise  of  both,  Anita  herself 
ran  in,  crying,  "  Joanna  t  Joanna  t  you  child, 
how  wretched  I've  been  about  you  I " 

Joanna  uttered  a  little  cry  and  sprang 
toward  her;  and  the  two  threw  their  arms 
around  each  other,  utterly  regardless  of  old 
Uiss  Hawkesby,  who  stiffened  and  stiffened 
with  wrath  and  virtuous  indignation;  but 
she  had  no  intention  of  going  away  until  the 


shonld  have  spokeu  her  mind.  At  hit  At 
stud,  disdainfully: 

**  This  young  lady  is  under  my  proteettoa, 
Mrs.  Redmond." 

"  That's  not  my  name,  sunt,"  said  Aoits, 
coolly. 

Uiss  Hawkesby  stared. 

**  And  why  is  it  not  your  name,  I  sliogld 
like  to  know  f  I  won't  hare  any  qoibblei 
played  off  upon  me." 

"  Joanna  can  tell  you  why  it  isaH  sy 
name,"  snid  Anita.  "  Xt  is  all  bor  fault;  ito 
wouldn't  hear  to  it." 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  didn't  nn 
away  and  get  married  f  "  asked  old  MIm 
Hawkesby,  anxiously. 

"No;  I  meant  to  do  it,  but  Jnnsi 
wouldn't  let  me.  Sbe  says  people  ought  M 
be  married  respectably  at  home." 

*'  Joanna  is  a  wise  little  girl,"  said  Wm 
Hawkesby,  going  over  and  kissing  Joasat, 
"And  where  have  you  been,  then,  Anita?" 

"  Looking  for  Joanna,"  said  Anita.  "0 
Aunt  Hawkesby,  all  ni^^t  long  X  have  bea 
half-wlM  about  the  fote  of  this  child,  and  I 
dared  not  tell  you.  Toa  don't  know  wbt 
danger  she  has  gone  through.  She  hu  riikd 
her  life  twice  In  order  to  persuade  ue  to  kr 
married  respectably  at  borne." 

"  X  wish  you  would  tell  a  plun  story  la  s 
plain  way,  Anita,"  said  Uiss  Hawktriiy, 
querulously.  "Fmnot  going  to  scold,  d»U; 
I'm  too  glad  to  have  you  back.  Toa 
Fm  old,  as  Joanna  says,  and  it  would  bt  i 
bitter  thing  to  have  the  child  I're  rctnd 
bring  derision  and  contempt  upon  my  gnj 
hairs."  And  Kiss  Hawkesby  wiped  to 
eyes. 

"  So  Joanna  reminded  me,"  said  Aniti, 
gently.  Then,  after  «  moment's  hesitttios, 
she  put  her  arms  around  her  aunt  o»d 
pered:  "  Forgive  me,  for  Joanna's  sake!  0 
Aunt  Hawkesby,  if  I  bad  never  fouml  ny 
sister  again  I  I  lay  awake  all  night  loi^  ii 
agony  of  mind — " 

"  Ah,  if  you  had  only  bad  a  dose  of 
chloral  I "  said  Joanna. 

"And  then,"  continued  Anita,  "Jut » 
soon  as  It  was  day,  I  ronsed  Uss  Canitbfn, 
and  we  went  down  to  the  river^Msk.  BM 
she— welt,  we  quarreled  on  the  way—" 

"I'm  glad  of  that;'  said  MUs  Hawkakr; 
"  Pm  heartUy  glad  of  that" 

"  I  don't  know  what  became  of  ber^" 

"  iSBIs's  safe  enough,"  said  Joanna:  'A* 
saya  herself,  naught  is  never  in  danger." 

"That's  spoken  like  a  true  Oiwkei^. 
child,"  said  ber  aunt,  approvingly.  "Aii 
what  then  ?  " 

"And  then,"  continued  Anita,  "CbiW* 
lor  Page  met  me,  an<l  took  me  into  hi» 
bouse ;  and  after  a  while  Mr.  Leasom  «■* 
and  brought  me  the  joyful  tidings  of  Joauw^ 
safety." 

"  Well,  you  two  girls  are  enongh  to  dri« 
a  steady-minded  woman  cm^  E "  said  IB* 
Hawkesby.   "Now  begin  at  the  begtaning— 

But  here  a  violent  ringing  of  tbe  door- 
bell interrupted  them,  and  brought  Mrs.  B*- 
sil  out  of  her  room  in  alarm.  "  I  don't  kio* 
what  this  may  mean,"  said  she,  trcmuloost;; 
"  will  you  oomo  with  me  down-atairsf  I  fi** 
very  feeble."  So  AniU  and  Joanna  «<* 
gave  Hrs.  Bodl  an  arm,  and  IDss  Hsvkc^ 
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fbUowed  tMhlod,  bearing  tbe  iTory-headed 
UtaStf  Uke  an  nsber. 

The  bell  vu  speedily  answered  b;  Can- 
due,  who  had  been  on  the  aXtxi  all  the  morn- 
ing; and  the  doors  of  Basilwood  opened  to 
admit  a  processioo  of  three,  led  by  Mrs. 
Bnfiber,  flushed,  a^tated,  aod  foaning  her* 
■df  with  inelegant  vigor  as  she  trotted 
along.  Behind  her  came  Hiss  RuSher,  vith 
her  head  very  high,  her  ltp3  compressed,  and 
her  eyes  ablaze.  Sam  brought  up  the  rear, 
lounging  along  with  a  decidedly  sheepish, 
downnaot  look. 

"What  in  the  name  of  wonder  brings 
the»e  people  here,  at  this  time  of  day  P  "  said 
Mies  Hawkesby  to  herself,  as  she  oomposed 
her  features  for  (be  occasion. 


«  WHAT  AILS  THIS  HEART 
O'  MINEi" 

THE  wLndowa  of  a  pleasant,  old-fashioned 
house,  which  had  evidently  been  closed 
in  obedien  ce  to  the  summer  instinct  for  7aga- 
bondizingf  were  all  thrown  "  wide  open  to  the 
■an  "  of  am  Indian-summer  day  In  the  bean- 
tifnl  BotUKnB  of  18 — ,  and  a  young  woman 
Blood  directly  opposite  one  whose  originally 
deep  rece»B  had  been  carved  into  the  modem 
bow.  The  prospect  It  opened  upon  was  as 
mral  aa  one  could  hope  to  find  in  the  re- 
spectable Biid  ahaded  atreet  of  a  smsU  iiihwd 
dty,  aa  it  embraced  lawn,  greoisward,  and 
shrub. 

But  tlia  maideVs  eyes  saw  none  of  these ; 
for  the  irindowa  of  her  soul  were  not  so 
much  used  just  now  for  her  owu  outlookiog 
as  for  the  inpeepiug  of  the  ourtons  like  our- 
selves. Through  their  transparent  depths 
what  miglat  we  not  see  if  she  would  but  raise 
them  from  the  hurrying  Qsedness  with  which 
she  followred,  line  after  line,  down  Haw- 
thorne's witching  page? 

She  was  not  reclined  upon  couch  or  eosy- 
chair,  whi=cb  might  almost  hide  her  slight  and 
graceful  form,  aa  the  magic  veil  of  romance 
had  hidden  her  thoughts — she  was  standing 
in  a  rather  critical  and  not  at  all  comfortable 
position,  with  one  foot  on  the  floor  and  one 
apon  the  lowest  shelf  of  a  tall  bookcase,  and 
from  her  right  hand  bung  an  ample,  old-fash- 
ioned, red-silk  handkerchief,  snch  as  com- 
pieies  a  young  lady's  wardrobe  only  when 
she  is  bent  upon  the  never-ceadng  warfare 
with  Uie  duat  of  this  dirty  world.  In  fact,  it 
was  only  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  girl  was  in  slippers,  calico,  big  apron,  and 
dnsting-cap,  all  neat  and  sweet  as  honey  in 
the  honey-eomb,  to  be  sore,  bat  all  merely 
the  properties,  so  to  speak,  of  the  drama  she 
was  enacting — a  farce  without  the  f^n ;  for 
the  spiders  only  shake  out  their  horrid  long 
legs  and  climb  a  little  higher,  and  the  dust 
only  whirls  around  and  settles  a  little  more 
timidly  into  the  old  familiar  places. 

But  on  this  particular  morning  not  even 
the  accustomed  but  lialf-forgotten  tremor  of 
perpetual  moving-day  had  stirred  the  quietly 
obtrusive  little  gray  particles,  nnd  the-  flies, 
which  had  whipped  iti  out  of  the  air  as  yet  a 
■hade  too  cool  for  their  constitutional  passion 
for  being  frixzled  up  by  summer  son  or  win- 


ter lamp,  were  having  an  uproarioua  buzz- 
meeting  over  the  reopening  of  their  favorite 
south-window,  untroubled  by  the  whipping 
out  which  a  limp  red  rag  not  far  away  could 
do. 

For  the  little  creatures  well  knew  the  hab- 
its of  its  wielder,  and  they  had  seen  that  tn 
lifUng  her  pretty  foot  upon  tiie  lower  shelf, 
so  that  with  a  skillful  flirt  of  her  great  dust- 
cloth  she  could  sweep  a  cobweb  out  of  the 
sky,  she  had  thrown  the  emblem  of  cleanli- 
ness in  such  fashion  that  a  corner  of  its  am- 
ple folds  caught  upon  tlie  card-board  and 
blue-riboned  surface  of  a  book-mark  which 
told  her  heart  of  a  favorite  passage  in  a  fa- 
vorite book,  and,  while  her  right  hand  low- 
ered the  battle-flag  of  purity,  her  lell  baud 
drew  down  the  volume,  and  the  world  was 
clean  and  beautiful  at  once,  or,  if  it  was  not, 
it  made  no  difl'erence.  Soft,  gray  plumes, 
the  broken  homes  of  the  cunning,  keen-eyed 
workers  In  the  atr,  formidable  dust-monnds, 
might  float  or  darken  around  her : 
*'  She  heeds  eot,  itae  bears  not, 
She's  free  ftom  all  pain." 

Her  cheek  is  pale  and  her  eye  brimming 
with  the  delight  which  her  intellect  rec^ves 
and  her  heart  fancies.  As  she  thrills  with 
the  heroine,  Hope  whispers  that  her  own  life 
may  be  yet  stronger  and  more  blissfol. 

"Hyra,  what  are  you  up  tot  I  thoi^ht 
you  said  jon  could  finish  dnating  In  five  min- 
utes, aud  help  me  to  set  out  the  oroqnet" 

With  a  little  start  tbe  girl's  face  was  lift- 
ed hastily  toward  the  handsome  youth  who, 
bmshiog  aside  a  vine  that  had  outgrown  its 
trellis,  was  leaning  in  upon  the  window-sill. 

Her  cheek  mantled  with  Eomething  like 
shame ;  but  her  brown  eyes  lost  the  warmth 
wliich  they  had  gathered  in  the  land  of  far 
romance. 

"  Why  will  you  vei  me  ao  forever  f  "  con- 
tinned  Elmer's  impatient  voice,  *' Dream- 
land again,  and  I,  poor  wretch  I  still  dancing 
attendance  on  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  It  isn't  the 
first  Ume  a  befogged  traveler  has  followed  at 
breakneck  speed  a  shining  something  which 
be  fondly  trusted  was  the  light  of  a  cozy 
home." 

Myra  blushed  again,  atid  this  time  more 
consciously.  Tbe  meuphor  was  too  forcible 
to  pass  for  nothing,  even  with  her  modesty, 
and  the  manner  of  patting  it  was  very  diflfer- 
ent  from  the  old  grumbling  fashion  of  talking 
which  she  had  pooh-poohed  a  hundred  times 
before.  Besides,  the  girl's  heart  was  as  sen- 
sitive as  a  ioueb-mftJiot,  and  it  quivered  at 
the  hint  of  a  something  nnmaidenly  which 
the  hide-and-seek  figure  seemed  to  imply.  At 
that  thought  the  pride  which  acqidtted  her 
of  80  false  a  charge  came  to  her  relief,  and 
she  answered : 

"  Elmer  Halstead,  it  is  a  pretty  thing  for 
you  to  be  getting  sentimental.  We  have 
spent  too  many  bright  days  playing  tag  for 
you  to  become  a  befogged  traveler  at  sight 
of  me.  Save  that  little  rhetoric  for  some 
girl  who  hasn't '  run  over '  ao  many  times  to 
see  if  yon  couldn't  come  out  nnd  play  school." 

She  spoke  »:ayly;  but  there  was  some 
hidden  uneasiness  through  it  all,  and  some- 
how she  could  not  coax  up  the  old  amused 
smile  when  Elmer  cried  out,  half  petulantly, 
half  oommandingly : 


"I  soppoBe  your  Imi^inary  hero  must 
come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  take  yon  captive  with  a  single  glance  of 
his  eagle-eye.  An  old  playmate  for  a  lover  I 
How  unromantic  I  What  would  become  of 
the  cherished  dream  of  love  at  first  sight  if 
the  commonplace  love  of  years  should  be  al< 
lowed  a  bearing? " 

*'  I  suppose  it  woald  have  about  as  mnch 
efllect  as  usual  to  tell  you  once  more  that  I 
haven't  any  imaginary  hero ;  that  so  far  in 
my  life  it  is  women  and  not  men  vho  interest 
me—" 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Elmer,  "  you  overdo 
matters  in  the  other  direction  from  a  certain 
girl  who  need  not  be  named.  She  never 
chances  to  allude  to  her  own  ses  without  a 
spiteful  little  fling,  while  you  do  not  desfvae 
exactly,  but  just  ignore,  all  men  except  aa 
they  may  be  of  uae  for  such  women  as  George 
Eliot  and  Urs.  Browning  to  work  up  scenes 
with,  and  may  be  convenient  to  band  the 
coming  woman  out  of  her  chariot  when  she 
arrives  in  this  man-cursed  land.  Sincerely, 
Myra,  you  admit  this  one-sided  reverence?" 

"I  don't  know,  Elm«r — I  truly  do  not 
know.  I  certainly  don't  deserve  what  you 
hare  josibeen  hateful  enough  to  say;  but, 
Bomehov,  I  cannot  understand  men,  and  when 
I  read  about  them  I  never  feel  sure  tbat  th^ 
are  painted  to  the  life.  I  would  rather  not 
be  bothered  thinking  about  Aem  anyway." 

**  That's  Just  it,  Hyra ;  yon  do  not  under- 
stand them  because  yon  will  not  take  the 
trouble.  0  my  beautiful,  my  dearest  friend, 
if  you  would  give  a  little  serious  thought  to 
the  nature  and  needs  of  one  man,  be  could 
afford  to  let  you  go  crazy  about  women  fur 
the  rest  of  a  happy  life.  In  fact,  I  know  hiv 
jealous  disposition  so  well,  that  I  can  swear 
ho  would  wish  you  to  carry  your  atudiea  of 
men  no  further.  But  what's  the  use  of  wast- 
ing hope  and  breath  ?  "  he  added.  "  I  have 
never  fo^otten  the  tone  in  which  you  said 
tbat  'a  pretty  boy  could  always  find  a  com- 
forter.' I  tell  you  I  am  a  boy  no  longer. 
Have  you  ever  thought  so  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  frankly,  Elmer,  that  I  have 
thought  so  lately,  very  lately,  but  I  have  real- 
ized it  only  through  a  new  8brinkin<;  from 
your  passionate  fancies  and  words,  and  it  is 
that  which  makes  me  bold  to  tell  you  that 
you  mmt  turn  the  feelings  which  can  strength- 
en with  your  strength  toward  some  one  who 
will  not  disappoint  yon  continually  —  some 
one  less  cold  and  unBympathettc — what  yoa 
would  call '  more  womanly.'  " 

As  these  words  fell  from  her  full  yet  deli- 
cate lips,  and  as  the  deep,  soft  tone  in  which 
she  uttered  them  stirred  the  flagrant  air 
about  them,  the  young  man  felt  a  dim  appro* 
bension  that  the  revelation  be  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  make  of  her  own  nature  to  bis 
heart's  idol  was  somehow  shallow  and  mis- 
taken. Could  it  be  that  it  was  he  and  not 
she  who  failed  to  read  the  whole  T  At  all 
events,  just  as  it  always  was,  he  loved  her 
more  wildly  now  than  five  minutes  ago,  and 
yet  what  was  the  result  of  her  brief  answer? 
Was  he  nearer  to  her?  No.  The  blushing, 
half-yielding  repulsion  with  which  sbe  had 
met  him  until  this  moment  was  more  hope- 
ful than  this  new  frankness.  Elmer,  I  have 
thought  ao."    He  would  radier  she  were  at. 
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terly  thouglilless  nnd  yet  tolerant  of  bis  love 
once  more.  What  could  he  say  that  should 
give  him  some  vautage-ground  ?  What  could 
he  do  that  should  remove  the  hateful  barrier 
his  foil;  had  raised  between  them  ?  Nothing 
DOW,  poor  fellov;  for  the  garden-gate  was 
creaking  on  its  hinges,  and  the  world  which 
delighted  to  play  the  marplot  would  soon  be 
looking  in.  He  had  only  time  to  say,  before 
the  iiiterruption,  "  Will  you  go  down  the 
river  with  the  pany  thta  afternoon  if  I  call 
at  tiiree  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mjra,  and  he  was  gone,  leaT- 
iiig  her  with  dust-cloth  atill  in  hand  and  still 
dreaming ;  but  her  position  was  straagdy 
changed.  Her  mind,  as  well  as  her  body, 
had  seemed  to  cross  over  to  tbe  light  when 
Elmer's  face  appeared  at  that  window  oppo- 
Hte.  And  yet,  did  she  really  anderstand  any 
better  what  her  life  must  do  wUb  bia  ?  She 
had  told  him  a  new  thing,  to  be  sure,  or,  at 
least,  an  old  thing  In  a  rery  different  way ; 
bnt  were  the  emotions  that  were  growing 
into  a  struggle  hushed?  ^e  could  not 
tell. 

Mechanically,  she  shook  the  dust-cloth, 
which  had  &r  less  need  than  should  be,  out 
upon  the  gilded  air,  and  tbe  act  so  recalled 
her  that  she  shook  off  with  it  TaDcies  and 
fnctfi,  and  in  a  minute  more  there  was  a  gen- 
eral shaking  up  of  "all  things  ca'nel,"  and  it 
was  dinner-time  berore  her  aunt  was  able  to 
put  her  hend  in  and  say  that  that  room  was 
"  ready  and  regulated." 

At  three  o'clock  Myra  was  ready,  but  far 
from  regulated.  She  longed  for  one  moment 
to  gather  lost  courage  and  compose  her  top- 
sey-turvey  emotions.  And  why  should  she 
^eed  to  calm  herself?  why  were  her  emotions 
upset  ?  and  what  possible  excuse  could  she 
give  to  her  own  intelligence  and  vomiuily 
pride  for  soch  an  idiotic  state  of  things* 
Hero  was  a  boy — ^no,  not  a  boy,  a  man,  why 
should  she  shrinh  from  the  word  ? — whom  she 
bad  known  from  babyhood,  who  had  always 
liked  her,  and  who  she  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  liked  her  much  better  this  moment 
than  ever,  and,  even  if  he  did,  what  matter? 
She  had  never  felt  in  her  deepest  nature  that 
he  was  congenial  to  her,  and  she  bad  not  a 
distant  dream  of  allowing  him  to  misunder- 
stand that  fact.  Her  heart  acquitted  her  of 
any  thing  insincere  or  unwomanly;  indeed, 
she  knew  that  she  had  always  been  almost 
hrmque  in  her  truthfulness,  and  that  every 
word  might  do  her  honor,  so  far  as  purity 
and  honesty  of  sentiment  were  concerned. 
And  yet,  and  yet,  she  could  often  have  torn 
out  her  cheeks  for  blushing  like  a  silly  girl 
or  a  lovesick  damsel ;  and  a  thousand  unin- 
tentional acts  would  haunt  her,  which  in  an- 
other would  have  looked  like  desperate  flir- 
tation or  desperate  lore.  What  was  it? 
What  could  it  be  ?  This  day  she  wnM  con- 
quer this  sQliest  of  weaknesses  before  she 
oompletely  loathed  herself. 

All  this  while  she  tied  on  her  bat-strings; 
for  thoaght  is  swifter  than  the  moments  of 
Old  Time,  and  when  we  leave  this  mechanical 
measurement  of  our  days  the  most,  skillful 
thinker  will  be  seen  to  have*  tbe  longest  Ufe. 
And  this  time  it  was  an  aooustomed  track 
over  which  the  poor  girl's  mind  was  flying. 
It  had  all  been  passed  over  between  the 


sound  of  Elmer's  voice  at  the  gate  and  the 
rushing  up-stairs  of  one  of  the  gay  party. 

Tbe  three  flocked  down  again  in  very  dis- 
orilerly  fashion ;  for,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  three  people  seemed  to  set  all  tbe  pro-' 
prieties  at  defiance.  Two  girls  fall  into  de- 
lightful leied-t^,  but  three  girls  can  only 
plan  mischief.  Conversatiou  is  destroyed, 
and  nousense  instantly  fills  up  the  gap.  So 
two  of  tbe  girls  began  to  giggle  immoderate- 
ly after  a  snickering  little  wliisper  with  each 
other,  and  Myra  was  left  to  follow  them  with 
a  troubled  look  unusual  to  her, 

"  Here  is  something  we  found  among 
Uyra's  treasures,  Mr.  Halatead,"  said  Clara 
Pearson,  one  of  the  ^rls.  "She  Intends  to 
throw  it  at  yonr  feet  to-day,  with  the  old 
symbolism  of  defiance,"  she  added,  as  she 
flung  to  the  floor  In  front  of  him  Elmer's 
glove,  dropped  that  morning  in  (be  boir-wln- 
dow,  and  carried  off  by  Myra  to  avoid  tbe 
foolish  Jokes  of  the  household,  to  which  she 
was  becoming  sensitive. 

The  instant  Myra  appeared  on  the  stairs 
she  had  seen  in  Elmer's  eye  a  new  expres- 
sion of  eager  watcbfulnos-^,  and  this  little  in- 
cident, although  a  mere  nothing  to  the  tor- 
ment which  daily  gossip  was  inflicting,  added 
toil — completed  the  work  of  confusion.  She 
btu!>bed,  and  cast  her  eyes  down  in  sheepish 
misery,  depressing  herself  and  abominating 
the  silly  girls  who  giggled  at  what  they  cou- 
sidered  their  triumphant  joke.  Testerday 
Elmer  would  have  turned  off  the  matter ;  but 
to-day  his  own  feelings  were  too  keenly  alive, 
and  it  followed  too  singularly  upon  Myra's 
morning  remark  to  him,  and  he  only  said : 

"I  shall  not  pick  it  ap.  la  it  true,  My- 
ra?" 

**  Am  I  accustomed  to  tmd  my  challenges, 
Elmer?"  she  answered,  and,  leaving  the 
glove  antooched,  they  left  the  boose. 

Wandering  along  the  pleasantest  streets, 
tbey  picked  up  recruits  of  young  men  and 
maidens,  and  then  wended  laughing  on  their 
way,  the  incident  nnknown  to  moat  and  for- 
gotten by  all  bat  two,  who  were  making  the 
kind  of  struggle  to  seem  to  have  forgotten 
it  which  is  the  surest  evidence  of  failure. 

Winding  and  picturesque  was  the  foot- 
path that  skirted  the  dusty  road,  till  it  turned 
away  to  tbe  forked  and  flowing  "  Murmuret- 
ta,"  as  the  girls  had  named  it;  and,  when 
the  rush  of  its  fall  and  the  babbling  sound 
of  its  broken  shallows  met  their  ears,  they 
paused  to  pay  tribute  to  tbe  sweet-toned 
stream.  Tbe  banks  were  glorious  with  tbe 
beauty  that  comes  only  with  passing  life  and 
fading  loveliness.  The  spray  of  the  fall 
misted  rainbows  in  tlte  mellow  light,  and 
earth  and  air  seemed  to  have  hushed  their 
quiet  noises  to  drink  in  the  beauties  of  light 
and  color. 

They  clambered  down  the  banks  and  sat 
upon  the  rocks,  and  sunned  themaelTes  *'  for 
all  the  world  like  a  party  of  dams,  even  to 
the  open  months,"  said  Myra. 

With  ideasant  talk  and  laughter  they  rose 
and  f>auntered  toward  the  river's  broader 
and  stiller  sweep,  where  the  little  barks 
were  swaying  to  and  fro  tbe  length  of  their 
musical  chains;  for  the  old  boatman  knew 
where  they  would  want  to  ship  for  tbe  "  Isl- 
ands of  the  Blessed,"  tbe  "Siren's  Bock," 


and  other  fancifhlly-named  places  u  sweet 
and  dangerous. 

As  they  reached  the  landing  tbe  toiment. 
ing  discoverer  of  the  glove  exclaimed: 

"  When  we  reach  this  lauding  there  'a  il. 
ways  the  most  delightful  uncertoiot;  ibtnt 
the  disposition  of  the  crews.  Onlj  one  thing 
is  an  unfailing  certainty.  Mr.  HaUteadud 
Myra  De  Lancy  will  be  in  the  same  boat; 
so  wouldn't  matters  be  facilitated  if  tber 
stepped  in  and  sailed  at  once  for  the  Kingdoo 
of  Ponemah,  for  the  Land  of  the  Heraftet, 
toward  which  we  are  bound  !  " 

"All  tbe  rest  are  bound  toUteLudof 
Heretofore,  I  suppose.    And  cettunlj 
are  growing  silly  enouj^  to  turn  Ubiei 
again,"  said  Myra. 

"  What  do  yon  aay,  Myra  ?  nid  Ebntt 
"Forward  with  me, or  backward  with  tbtrat 
of  the  world?" 

"  Forward  forever,  I  should  have  thnght 
from  every  instinct  of  my  nature;  but  »fcffl 
the  question  has  actually  been  put,  there  ii 
a  strange  longing  to  return  to  tbe  dijs  vba 
no  decisions  vex  us,"  she  answered,  plajfnl- 
iy;  but  the  absolute  truthfulness  of  hd 
words  only  she  could  guess,  while  tbeirpliifr 
ness  gave  her  a  needed  relief. 

"  Don't  shrink  from  tbe  inevitable,  )lrn, 
especially  when  it  comes  tn  such  pleisui 
guise.  We  girls  are  all  dying  of  envy— or 
should  be,  if  other  beaux  were  not  so  plenl^r 
continued  the  girls,  as  they  laugbiogl;  reui 
her,  and  almost  put  her  into  the  daint;  hrk. 

According  to  the  contraries  which  thing! 
love  to  go  by,  the'legend  "Coquette"  ■« 
painted  in  flaming  colors  upon  the  little  nf- 
sel's  side. 

"Is  it  a  bitter  sarcasm  or  a  hildl 
truth?"  a^  the  sensiUve  Myra  tcbend( 
as  she  gathered  her  drapery  and  settled  ^■ 
self  upon  the  seat  with  a  kind  of  hopdev 
feeling  that,  after  all  her  heroic  stnggio, 
perhaps  the  landed  -  at  rhymes  were  iiw, 
and  life  was  a  river,  and  man  **  a  little  hut 
floating  down  the  stream  "  with  the  diifN 
current.  What,  then,  would  become  of  ha^ 
Should  she  sail  to  the  haven  of  lier  dressy 
or  be  dashed  upon  the  rocks  of  an  uikBOvn 
misery  ? 

She  hardly  heard  the  light  laaghier  «f 
the  other  crews  as  tbey  launched  thoagti- 
lessly  for  fairy-land.  There  was  eoinedui{ 
singularly  earnest  in  the  stroke  of  Etnn'f 
oar,  and  fancy  might  have  thought  tbit  bt 
was  a  bold  buccaneer  fleeing  to  a  f>niili« 
cover*  with  his  heart's  stolen  tresfiuiP.  H 
was  the  desperate  pull  of  his  right  ana  ll»l 
bad  affected  her  quick  imagiuation. 

"  Is  that  Elmer  Halstead  and  Ujn  P< 
Lancy,  or  Captain  Kidd  and  Hildebnnd'i 
fair  daughter  in  '  The  Skeleton  in  AnoorV 
stud  one  of  the  other  rowers,  with  a  fux? 
blending  toward  weird  tales  of  the 
New  England  shore." 

"  Tbey  are  strangely  changed,"  aiid  w- 
other.  "  I  would  not  Uke  to  make  ■  third  is 
their  Bodety  to-day." 

Elmer  pulled  fiercely  past  the  sborei 
where  he  and  Myra  had  dreamed  away  oibj 
a  summer  hour,  without  a  thoo^t  in  <itb(: 
breast  of  a  day  when  the  heart  of  weahoal^ 
seem  mocked  by  the  light  which  flooded  tba: 
beantlAil  slopes— a  light  which  wis  fl>>» 
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color,  snd  yet  bamed  not— and  the  heart  of 
the  other  should  seeoi  mocked  bjr  the  witve 
which  forerer  stirred  to  every  faiot  impres- 
Efon,  and  which  closed  upon  itself  without  a 
lasting;  trsoe.  Hyra  vondereii  how  she  ever 
could  have  thoaght  the  oor-dip  melodioua ; 
now  it  seemed  like  the  dull  tread  of  feet  that 
never  could  reach  a  resting-place,  but  must 
forerer  rise  and  sink  in  view  of  shores  that 
must  be  unattained.  Her  heart  bent  with 
the  falling  stroke,  and  her  life  Beemed  stilled 
within  her  till  the  sound  sliould  cease.  Sud- 
denly it  did  cease,  and  she  dared  not  look  at 
tlie  youth  before  her,  who  had  at  last  seemed 
to  lift  the  frail  thing  that  separated  her  firom 
tiie  yielding,  unimpasstoned  water  at  every 
tarn  of  his  strong  wrist. 

"  Mjra,*'  said  he,  "  if  I  upset  you,  would 
yon  throw  yourself  Into  my  arms  for  protec- 
doa  ?  7ou  have  no  otber  recourse." 

No  answer. 

«  Hyra  "—a  littie  more  softly—*'  my  arm 
is  very  strong ;  my  feet  can  walk  those  waves 
I  saw  yon  shrink  from.  Could  you  trnst 
them*   Would  you f" 

No  answer. ' 

''Hyra,  yon  wouldn't  sink  with  my  help  at 
hand.  Ton  would  rather  give  your  life  to  my 
keeping — tell  me,  tell  me  that  you  would  I " 

The  waves,  the  boat,  the  shores,  the 
clouds,  the  very  sun,  hashed  and  bent  them- 
aeWes  to  listen ;  but  no  answer  came. 

*'  Are  yon  spellbound,  Uyra,  or  before 
you  will  speak  at  all  shall  I  tell  you  all  I 
mean  ?   It  seems  like  this  to  me :  Life  is  be- 
fore UB,  with  its  smooth  surface  and  its  hid- 
den dangers.   Circumstance  has  set  us  in  the 
same  frail  bark,  and  so  I  solemnly  believe  it 
wad  intended.    I  am  strong,  strangely  strong, 
it  seems  to  me,  when  I  think  of  you  as  a 
treasure  to  be  safely  borne.   I  know,  I  feel, 
that  I  can  carry  you  without  a  wreck  ;  but, 
Myrn,  if  yon  trnst  to  any  one  less  devoted, 
less  eager  to  save  yon  at  any  cost,  can  you 
be  sure  of  escaping  the  treacherous  and  fatal 
rocks  f    I  long  to  take  your  dreamy  nature 
and  make  a  solid  resting-place  for  it,  so  that 
it  con  dream  on  and  never  have  a  rude  awa- 
king. I  believe  you  are  almost  heavenly,  and 
yet,  somehow,  I  cannot  so  much  woo  you  as 
tell  yon  that  I  must  hear  from  your  lips  the 
sasnranoe  that  you  will  be  mine.    I  must 
now  be  doubly  sure  of  that  of  which  I  will 
aol  feel  uncertain — that  you  will  be  my  wife, 
my  own  forever.   0  Myra,  remember  this  is 
no  time  for  the  caprice  which  has  tried  ^e  a 
thousand  times.   I  am  In  earnest.   My  soul 
.a  listening,  and  you  mast  answer  with  your 
)irn." 

A  pair  of  white  lips  moved,  but  no  sound 
;ame.    Again  they  stirred. 

"  Elmer,"  they  said,  "  you  are  so  cniel 
bat  I  believe  I  hate  you.  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
lie,  and  I  almost  hope  it;  for  I  can  never 
.aswer  you,  and  I  cannot  believe  you  think 
ever  gave  you  cause  for  such  words." 

Two  blanched  faces  were  ujdifted,  two 
lairs  of  eyes,  fbll  of  agony,  gased  each  into 
lie  other. 

"  Btmer  1  Elmer  Halstead  1  where  are  you 
oiDg?  What  are  you  thinking  about  f 
>on't  you  know  the  strong  side -current 
here,  and  the  sunk  rocks  rang  sharply 
cross  the  water. 


Too  late  I  Too  late !  At  the  instant  came 
a  grating,  crushing  sound,  and,  with  a  draw- 
ing HB  of  some  mighty  und  resistless  band 
beneath,  the  waves  closed  over  boasted 
strength  and  conscious  weakness. 

As  they  felt  the  horrible  sucking  of  the 
water,  to  Myra  it  was  but  the  fitting  close  of 
her  despair,  to  Elmer  it  was  a  fearful  awa- 
kening to  the  vision  of  his  owu  foolhardiness, 
violence,  and  unintentional  brutality,  la 
bis  inmost  heart  he  knew  that  Myra  did 
not  fully  lore  him  ;  but  bis  untrained  nature 
had  determined  upon  the  wild  experiment  of 
leaving  her  no  escape  which  would  not  be 
harder  for  her  sensitive  soul  than  an  accept- 
ance. After  that  he  would  be  gentleness  it- 
self, and  she  would  love  him  in  her  inmost 
being.  He  had  not  dreamed  of  such  a  course 
until  that  very  morning,  but  suddenly  she 
bad  suggested  a  possible  determined  dcBance, 
and  his  fierce  soul  could  not  brook  it  She 
must  be  made  his  before  she  had  Ume  to 
study  ber  heart  more,  and  voitured  to  act 
upon  ber  new  knowledge.  Her  ignorance 
had  been  .his  hope.  Her  long  and  thought- 
less reliance  upon  him  most  serve  him  once 
more  in  place  of  perfisct  afTecUon,  and  that 
once  must  be  the  fatal  time. 

Was  it  to  be  the  fatal  time,  indeed  1  It 
seemed  so.  And  Elmer's  better  nature  woke 
with  such  a  bound  that  he  really  hardly  dared 
touch  the  drowning  girl  whom  but  a  moment 
before  be  could  almost  have  held  beneath  the 
water  until  she  had  promised  to  be  his.  Be 
could  not  speak  to  ber — the  fervent  names 
be  called  her  in  bis  dreams  died  away  unut- 
tered  as  he  clutched  her  and  lifted  her  into 
the  sunshine  of  the  upper  world  once  more. 
Lifeless  she  lay  upon  bis  arm,  simply  sup- 
ported, while  the  boat  that  hod  bailed  them 
drew  near  with  its  horrified  occupants.  The 
strong  man  who  thought  to  walk  the  waves 
if  only  be  might  carry  such  a  burden,  just 
sinking  under  the  task  of  keeping  it  where 
life  could  find  it,  had  hardly  power  to  help 
lift  her  precious  wdght  into  the  saving  bark. 
He  dimbed  in  and  took  Myra's  dripping  form 
as  the  rowers  turned  silently  down-stream, 
not  to  the  liindii^  from  which  they  came, 
but  to  the  little  settlement  below,  where  they 
could  obt^n  a  carriage. 

Before  she  had  been  placed  within  it  the 
fair  girl  quivered  with  returning  life,  and  El- 
mer only  feared  that  foil  consciousness  woold 
come  ere  he  could  reach  her  home.  Should 
it  do  so,  how  could  he  meet  her  gaze  ? 

He  could  not  speak  to  her  or  touch  her 
beyond  the  absolute  uecessity  of  supporting 
her.  How  could  he  ever  even  think  of  her 
again  f  Uer  beautiful  hair  lay  wet  and  mat- 
ted on  her  brow,  but  less  guilty  hands  than 
his  must  smooth  it  back.  In  that  short  ride 
he  was  absolutely  racked  with  horror  and 
remorse ;  and,  as  he  laid  her  down  in  the 
home  her  presence  had  made  so  joyous,  it 
seemed  that  his  heart  most  bnrst  with  an- 
guish. 

"  Ttie  mom  may  come  with  weeping, 
The  winds  may  cease  to  bloWi 
Bnt  the  gay  Coquette  is  sleefduK 
A  tbowaiid  EattaomB  tow." 

News  of  the  accident  spread  through  the 
town,  and  a  hundred  r^resentations  and 
tusrepresentstlons  had  been  made  and  com- 


mented upon  before  the  next  day's  light  bad 
dawned  upon  the  principal  actors  in  the 
scene.  But  Hyra's  old-fashioned  aunt  was  a 
person  whom  gossip  could  not  approaoh ; 
and,  as  it  was  one  of  her  boasts  that  she  was 
"still  of  her  tongue,"  Myra  was  suS'ered  to 
regain  strength  of  body  and  calmness  of  mind 
as  quickly  as  she  might. 

Elmer*s  invalid  sister  Alice  bad  a  warm 
place  in  the  heart  which  ber  jealous  brother 
so  coveted,  and  as  often  as  her  health  ad- 
mitted she  went  to  Myra's  quiet  room  ;  and, 
although  nothing  was  said  of  the  cause  of 
the  accident,  the  fact  that  ber  presence  was 
especially  soothing  to  her  assured  the  sister 
that  her  poor,  wretched  brother  was  not  to 
Myra  the  hateful  object  which  be  conceived 
himself. 

In  this  blessed  quietness  of  her  painful 
sick-room  Myra  had  tried  to  re-read  her  heart. 
At  first  the  manner  of  its  expression  made 
Elmer's  passion  for  her  so  repulsive  that  she 
could  not  think  of  it  without  a  shudder.  But 
gradually  she  saw  more  clearly  its  depth  and 
reality,  and  she  realized  the  chafing  effiact 
of  her  own  conduct  upon  one  so  hot-beaded 
end  sensi^ve.  She  Aad  been  wayward,  but 
the  how  or  the  why  she  could  not  under^ 
stand.  Her  own  heart  was  her  strangest  pns- 
zle.  Trifled  with  him  she  never  had,  but  she 
was  conscious  of  having  been  drawn  toward 
or  repelled  by  bim  in  a  fashion  that  her  judg- 
ment could  not  approve  of.  A  thousand 
times  she  questioned,  "Do  I  love  him?" 
"Why  do  I  not  love  him?"  "Can  I  make 
myself  responsible  for  bis  life  without  my 
promise  ?  "  "  Dare  I  make  myself  responsi- 
ble for  his  life  with  my  promise  given  but 
unfulfilled  ?  "  "  It  must  be  that  I  should  love 
him  with  all  my  heart."  "  It  may  be  that  I 
never  can." 

Across  this  questioning  would  flash  the 
memory  of  that  frightful  scene,  and  she  would 
shut  her  eyes  tightly  to  keep  out  the  agonis- 
ing remembrance. 

Oat  of  all  this  musing  came  a  little  note, 
with  which  Alice  was  intrusted.  It  ran  thus : 

**  Elhkb  :  After  those  days  of  searching,  I 
am  more  puzzled  to  know  what  I  am  made  of 
than  I  ever  was  in  my  most  contradictory  talk 
with  you.  If  I  have  any  emotion  toward  yon 
worthy  the  name,  It  b  one  that  would  weary 
yon  to  death  with  its  tameness,  and  that 
I  have  not  even  that  I  feel  certain  wfaen 
I  think  with  what  delight  I  look  forward  to 
trying  alone  to  carry  out  some  cherished 
plans  of  study  and  cultivation.  I  don't 
hope  to  be  a  *  princess,'  or  an  *  Aurora 
Leigh,'  who,  by-the-way,  were  both  women, 
after  all ;  but  I  do  want  to  devote  every  en- 
ergy  to  branches  that  men  have  no  sympathy 
with  women  for  delighting  in,  and  your  feel- 
ing for  me  is  far  too  exacting  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

"  Unsatisfactory  as  this  is,  it  is  nil  I  hare 
to  say,  and  it  is  far  more  than  I  should  ever 
dream  of  saying  did  I  not  feel  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  tjie  frightful  past  is  even  more  pain- 
ful to  yon  in  remembrance  than  it  is  to  me. 
But,  at  least,  Elmer,  if  your  words  were  wild 
and  wrong,  mine  were  too  horrible  to  win  my 
own  forgiveoeis.  I  do  not  grant  mine  to 
yon,  or  ask  yonrg  for  myself;  fbr,  somehow, 
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bU  auoh  pretense  between  ub  aeems  oommon- 
pUoe  after  the  intenuty  of  feeling  we  hare 
known.  I  know  that  remorse  wUI  be  pntdsb* 
ment  enough  for  whaterer  wrong  we  hare 
oommitted ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  joar  con- 
duct leaves  me  free  to  say  that  yon  must  con- 
qoer  your  unhappy  fancy  for  both  our  sakes. 

"  Mtra  De  LiKCT." 

The  next  day  oame  a  brief  answer: 

*'Htki.<  I  am  utterly  anworthy  of  one 
word  from  yon,  however  consoling.  I  was  a 
brute  and  an  idiot,  and  I  loathe  myself  be- 
yond endurance.  I  shall  take  m^elf  from 
your  sight  before  yon  are  well  enough  to  see 
me,  exeept  throoi^  the  medium  of  your  pure 
Inind.  Frigfatfnl  as  I  must  appear  there,  the 
reality  is  worse,  for  no  thought  of  yours  could 
be  as  unlovely  as  the  monstrous  deformity  I 
have  turned  myself  into.  I  am  not  fit  even 
to  speak  of  foz^iveness,  for,  if  you  gave  it, 
you  would  not  dream  how  great  a  wrong  you 
were  overlooking,  and  so  the  request  would 
be  a  mockery.  Tou  are  not  bad  enongh  to 
know  how  to  pardon  such  a  hapless  wretch 
as  I  am,  or  have  been.  Heaven  knows  that 
my  repentance  is  at  least  as  deep  and  bitter 
as  my  alo.  But  I  aak  for  nothing.  I  do 
not  even  want  to  stain  your  thoughu  with 
my  confession.  If  that  was  love,  no  wonder 
yOB  would  none  of  it  I  Bnt  you  may  believe 
that  my  penance  li  at  least  somewhat  commen- 
surate. ELMn." 

When  she  brongfat  the  letter,  Alice  told 
Hyra  that  she  and  Elmer  wonld  s^l  the  next 
day  for  Europe— she  for  health,  and  he  for 
study.  Alice  had  kept  the  news  fVom  ber,  that 
their  little  visits  might  not  be  broken. 

This  was  a  real  pang,  and  when  these  two, 
who  had  filled  so  much  of  Uyra's  life,  were 
gone,  Hyra  felt  the  courage  she  had  spoken 
of  fade  within  ber,  and  the  return  to  actlvi^ 
looked  dreary  for  a  time. 

But  other  interests  began  to  call  upon 
her,  and  she  overcame  her  dread  of  meeUng 
again  real  people  instead  of  her  imaginations 
of  them,  and  as  she  went  about  it  was  sin- 
cerest  relief  to  know  that  she  could  not  come 
suddenly  upon  Elmer.  She  had  done  what 
her  truthful  heart  prompted,  and  if  there  was 
r^ret  it  was  only  that  the  long,  happy  past 
was  hapirier  to  them  both,  so  separated,  than 
it  possibly  could  be  were  they  together. 

She  devoted  herself  to  her  pen  with  strong 
ambition,  and  tfae  feeling  grew  npon  her  that 
ber  life  was  to  eqnress  Itself  through  the  me- 
finm  of  that  ima^natlon  whleb  can  dei^ct 
the  beautiful  and  strong  that  might  be  true. 

At  length  a  letter  came  from  Germany, 
tbe  brief  expected  one  from  Alloe — a  few 
words  In  a  feeble  band.  From  time  to  time 
others  came ;  but  they  grew  longer  and  fuller 
as  Alice  gained  the  health  she  sought,  and 
wa»  able  to  go  about  with  Elmer,  and  see  the 
new  land  she  had  gone  to  visit,  Suddenly 
again  they  ceased,  then  recommenced,  and 
grew — oh  I  so  delightful  In  their  constant  de- 
tails of  every  pleasure,  and  in  their  growing 
revelation  of  her  friend^s  developing  loveli- 
ness and  depth  of  nature. 

A  year  and  a  half  passed,  and  Alice's  let- 
ters had  come  to  be  the  feast  after  every  dep- 
rivation, the  comfort  after  every  disconrage- 
uent,  to  Hyn.  At  last  she  wrote: 


"Alice  dw,  yon  have  grown  so  exqntsite 
that  I  must  see  you.  How  can  I  wait  till 
dull  time  brings  you  home  ?  Tou  understand 
every  emotion  I  hint  at— yon  read  me  as  I 
cannot  read  myself.  Tou  are  so  patioit  with 
me  that  it  almost  breaks  my  heart  What 
can  I  ever  do  for  yoo  f  " 

The  next  mail  brought  tbe  laqpst  pack- 
age she  had  yet  reoeired.  She  atole  away  to 
her  sanctum  witb  It,  bnt  it  fell  from  her 
trembling  fingers  when  she  saw  a  name  tliat 
had  "  been  a  siienoein  her  life  so  long."  But 
how  did  it  come  that  he  had  signed  Alice's 
easy  back-slope  baodwritlngf  She  won- 
dered a  hundred  bonders  before  she  went  to 
the  right  source  for  explanation — the  letter 
itoelf: 

"  Hyra it  begeu — end  she  knew  the  word 
was  Elmer's  as  well  as  if  his  tone  were  in  it — 
"  Uyra,  am  I  to  bare  nothing  for  my  share  in 
your  life  but  a  heartache  and  a  self-reproach  ? 
I  don't  know  how  to  tell  yon  in  my  own 
name  a  single' word,  although  I  have  poured 
out  my  heart  glibly  under  another's, 

"AUce's  letters  have  been  bnt  partly 
hers.  Can  you  read  on  long  enough  to  let 
me  tell  you  what  may  soften  your  indigna- 
tion f  When  we  first  came,  Alice  gained 
rapidly,  and  her  letters  lengthened  and 
strengthened  in  proportion;  bnt  a  relapse 
came,  and  one  day  she  said  to  me,  *  Elmer, 
wilt  you  write  to  Myra  for  me  f  I  can  dic- 
tate, but  I  cannot  write.'  I  took  the  pen 
with  a  delight  I  need  not  oonceaL  Faith- 
fully I  put  down  each  word  that  came  from 
her  lips,  and  added  nothing.  When  I  reached 
the  end  I  said, '  Toot  name,  Alice,  will  yoo 
sigD  it  ¥  '  She  took  the  pen,  hut  returned  It, 
saying, '  My  hand  shakes  so  that  your  writing 
looks  more  like  my  own  than  mine  does  now. 
Ton  sign  for  me;  they  must  not  know  at 
home  of  this  rel^>se,  and  before  they  could 
he  frightened  I  shall  be  wdl  again.* 

**  But  the  dear  girl's  hope  was  not  fnl- 
filled  so  soon,  and  again  and  again  we  re- 
sorted to  tbe  easy  devloe,  both  in  writing 
home  and  to  yon.  At  first  your  replies  were 
studiously  kept  from  me,  bat  as  lime  wore 
on  I  had  extract  and  paragraph  from  your 
inner  life,  which  Alice  always  felt  that  I  did 
not  comprehend,  much  as  I  woraluped  it, 

"  Uyra,  these  honra  were  the  sweetest  I 
bad  known  since  that  sad  time. 

**  I  could  tell  yon  a  thousand  times  more, 
but  for  the  first  time  writing  seems  difficult. 
I  must  first  bear  from  you,  and  if  there  ia  the 
slightest  hope  of  change  toward  me,  then  I 
must  see  you,  speak  to  yon.  Business  calls 
me  home,  and  if  yon  will  see  me,  I  shall  go, 
leaving  Alice  at  the  watering-place  where 
she  is  again  recovering. 

*'  Waiting,  again,  with  my  whole  soul,  bnt 
with  a  patience  bom  of  contrition,  knowl- 
edge, and  a  truer  love,  I  am,  as  never  before, 
"Tours,  Eunn.** 

Tears,  which  had  been  flowing  fast  and 
silently  down  the  reader's  cheek,  showed  how 
changed  was  the  Hyra  of  old  days. 

That  day  again  she  stood  by  the  half-hour 
in  different  spots  about  the  house,  with  dust- 
cloth,  or  pen,  or  darning-needle,  in  her  hand; 
bnt  the  literature  she  read  was  from  a  very 


modem  writer,  and  she  was  not  psnSif 
heart  tfaia  time  to  know  what  shonld  be  dm 
about  it,  for  tiie  answer  had  goae  to  im 
the  first  great  boat  which  floated  ont  ooee 
more  to  the  Hereafter,  and  Bfaner  ecitiiglj 
wonld  have  been  the  last  one  to  C0flB|diiB  g( 
tbe  dreamy  moods. 

A  month  had  passed,  gone  in  theiadidc 
ness,  as  Hyra  thoqght,  when  she  hcaid  Ot 
gate  swing  in  the  early  mondng,  and  Ai 
knew  tbe  footfall  to  which  it  gave  eDlnnot 

Where  is  her  blush,  where  her  took  of 
old  timidity,  as  she  throws  wide  tbe  gnti 
door  r  They  have  fled  with  all  donbu  iW 
self-tormentings,  and  a  calm  has  taken  tbeir 
place,  in  which  she  lifts  her  eyes  to  see  if  it 
is  true — all  that  her  heart  has  told  hettiM 
that  letter  came. 

Elmer  returned  her  look  with  his  fill 
heart  in  his  face,  but  very  quiet  and  em- 
monplace  were  tbe  spoken  words  beltra 
them. 

"  Will  you  go  down  the  river  this  tfut- 
noon,  Hyra  f 

"  Tea,  at  three  o'clock." 

At  three  o'clock  &  beautiftil  girt  tnppcd 
down  tbe  etairs,  "  ready  and  reguUted,"  mi 
slw  carried  a  slighted  glove  within  out  i 
tboMshe  wore.  Amnly-looking  yoalhgrtdiri 
her  in  tbe  ball,  and  out  they  went  into  4c 
sunshine.  It  was  June,  and  renewed  Bfeal 
radiant  joy  seemed  to  fill  the  earth.  M 
was  resurrection,  and  the  new-bom  i^tn 
of  two  hearts  briouied  to  the  ftill  aj^ 
edge  of  b^ng. 

**  How  dare  I  be  so  bappy,  Uyn!  T" 
have  not  yet  told  me  the  words  I  tboojhtl 
conld  feel  no  rest  until  I  heard.  8a7«e>- 
thing,  now." 

"I  have  nothing  to  tell  yon, Bmet.a- 
cept  that  a  beautiful  change  lus  taken  plw 
within  you,  and  that  you  have  leanwl  a 
know  and  meet  my  nature  new." 

"  Hyra,  I  have  learned  this ;  roofbiO 
is  not  strength,  and  he  who  would  loie 
win  a  noble  woman  mnst  possess  soiwtkaf 
of  that  woman's  nature  himself.  I  '>■'* 
learned  that  it  is  not  mere  material  EopF^ 
or  blind  devotion  that  a  soul  like  youn  b** 
have.  It  ia  hand-in-hand  symiMthj-ii  ■> 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  devdiq>>tdt4 
side  with  a  heart  that  at  once  contpKbvi 
and  trusts  her,  and  can  help  her  guide  k» 
self  while  she  is  eonseionsly  leading 
spiritual  things." 

"What  taught  jon,  B3iiMr ? " 

"Ton  did,  you  and  my  angd  tirtct.  h 
her  I  owe  it  that  I  dared  assume  bvcan* 
spoodence.  Her  In^ht  saw  tiie  eid  ft* 
the  banning,  and  knew  thai  the 
sacrilege  wm  none.  The  veil  of  Myb"*' 
self-conctit,  of  my  silly,  mannidi  pride,  (f^ 
headlong  passionatenesa,  fell  fnm  my  tj^^ 
first  gradually,  then  as  if  a  weight  had  drcfH 
from  my  inward  vision.  I  knew  myself— 1  to" 
that  my  love  had  been  trae  but  iporait.*'' 
abominably  presuming.  I  knew  to*  bctf 
than  you  knew  yonraelf.  I  knew  tW  * 
ailment  of  your  heart  was  no  newer  UM* 
than  my  own;  but  your  aelf - oonseiona* 
was  not  so  deep,  your  loyally  »  tb<  ** 
instincts  of  your  nature  was  truer— be"!  • 
woman.  It  was  love,  Mym,  lov^  fcw^ 
was  it  not?   Lore  fivaie,  not  as  1*4 
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XI I  gbould  be,  u  I  shall  be  hereafter.  That 
was  the  ailment  of  yoar  true  heart,  and  it 
baa  found  a  oore.  Is  it  so  f  Oan  it  be  so  F 
Oh,  any  tliat  it  is  so — sav  it  noir." 

Under  the  young  leares,  be«de  the  old 
stream,  which  both  had  loved  so  long,  she 
■aid  it  was. 

"  A  boat !  a  boat  1 "  said  Elmer.  "I  must 
roir  70a  off  before  70a  can  realize  fally  that 
I  am  not  the  fury,  the  monster,  who  periled 
his  all — yes,  even  yonr  life — in  bis  determioa- 
tion  to  hold  an  unwon  prize." 

Gently  he  placed  her,  gently  he  seated 
himself  before  her,  and  he  touched  the  sil- 
Tered  water  with  bis  oar.  Again  its  patter 
wu  happy  music,  again  the  shores  breathed 
pleasantness  through  all  their  waving,  wliis- 
pering  leavea.  Agun  the  water  smiled  back 
the  light  that  shone  into  its  depths  from 
happy  eyes.  Again  the  earth,  the  air,  the 
slqr,  seemed  listeaing  for  the  aosfrer  of  a 
noble  girl,  and  this  time  their  waiting  ears 
were  satisfied. 


TffE  PERUVIAN  AMAZON 
AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

nOTBS  FROM  A  JOUXRAL  OV  TRAVEL. 

la 

Oh  n  PMBit,  Jfar  1^  UH. 
■^"OTWITHSTANDINO  the  assererttfons 

■^-^  of  our  Indian  friends  as  to  the  early 
arrival  of  the  steamer  Tambo,  we  had  b^n 
to  think  that  it  was  something  to  be  talked 
about  only,  and  never  to  be  realised ;  and 
wereoasting  about  in  our  minds  as  to  whether 
we  oonld  kill  time  for  the  next  two  months,  or 
whether  that  mueh  time  and  mosqultoeii  would 
not  kill  us,  when  paddle-wheels  were  heard, 
and  we  were  all  revivified  by  seeing  the  Tam- 
bo slowly  rounding  a  point  a  few  miles  down 
the  river.  Our  little  oamp  was  instantaneous- 
ly transformed  from  a  drowsy,  listless  state 
of  indiSbrenoe  into  one  of  oonsidenible  ez- 
dtement,  although  the  varions  races  repre- 
sented in  our  small  number  took  very  differ- 
ent ways  of  expressing  their  pleasure.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  had  to  give  vent  to  bis  feeUngs 
by  yelling}  the  Peruvian  1^  ftrii^  up  and 
uervonsly  smoking  cigarettes  at  lightnings 
•peed,  only  taking  them  from  his  lips  to  rat* 
tieont  "Oarambal"  to  somestuirid  aiulor; 
while  the  Indiana  of  the  settlement,  who  saw 
their  bright  visions  of  glittering  needlee, 
knives,  and  axes,  .^msrierfno,  abont  to  be 
realised,  only  looked  more  stnjdd  and  atoUd 
than  ever.  Kotiiing  on  earth  could  force  one 
of  these  Indians  to  change  oountenanee,  or  in 
any  way  to  express  surprise.  He  would  non- 
plus the  greatest  singer  or  musician  in  the 
world  as  to  his  appreciation  or  non-appreci- 
ation ;  and  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment would  have  all  been  visibly  lost  upon 
him.  The  Tambo,  being  afraid  to  try  our  pas- 
sage, ran  around  au  island,  and  dropped  an- 
chor a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  month 
of  the  Pachitea.  In  a  few  moments  we  were 
aboard ;  and  the  pleaaures  of  that  evening 
and  night  will  not  soon  be  fbrgottoi  by  the 
Kayro's  party. 

ifsy  leift.— In  the  morning  when  I  twoke 


I  was  rather  bewildered  as  to  where  I  was. 
I  knew  that  I  had  gone  to  sleep  on  board  the 
steamer  Tambo,  and  that  she  was  uichored 
near  the  bank  of  the  river  Ucayalf,  seven 
hundred  miles  from  its  month.  But  still 
that  eoold  not  account  for  the  tremendous 
racket  that  on  all  sides  assuled  my  ears.  I 
jumped  up,  determined  to  solve  the  mystery, 
and  ran  head  foremost  into  a  cage  of  parrots 
the  first  thing.  However,  continuing  my  re- 
searches, I  found  that  the  Tambo  had  been 
collecting  birds  and  animals  at  every  point 
between  Tqoitos  and  this  place.  I  think 
there  must  have  been  a  dozen  varieties  not 
included  in  the  collection  iu  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  The  exhibition  of  monlieya  was  par- 
ticularly fine ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Darwin  could  have  spent  several  hours  very 
agreeably  io  examining  their  respective  phys- 
iognomies. Even  I  imagined  that  I  could  de- 
tect race  differenoes  among  them.  There 
was  the  "heavy,  burly"  Englishman,  with 
bis  Bide>wbiskers ;  the  nervons,  active,  little 
Latin,  wiUi  his  mnstache ;  and  the  long,  bo- 
ny, erer-restleas  Tankee.  In  fine,  there  were 
monkeys  with  long  t^ls,  monkeys  with  short 
tails,  ud  tails  of  every  description ;  and  some 
witli  a  distorted,  nnbqtpy  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, as  if  sniftring  from  diseased  liver. 
These  last  had  a  chronie  case  of  **  bad  tem- 
per ; "  and  had  they  not,  by  sundry  missiles 
(snch  as  old  slippers,  chips  of  wood,  etc., 
from  their  masters^  been  admonished  to  the 
contrary,  would,  in  short  order,  have  deprived 
their  comrades  In  captivity  of  th^r  caudal 
appendages.  Upon  entering  the  saloon,  I 
was  greeted  by  a  host  of  parrots  and  other 
birds,  in  remarks  doubtless  very  trite  and 
choice ;  but,  as  they  all  spoke  at  once,  I  un- 
derstood none  of  them.  They  were  ranged 
along  the  backs  of  the  sofas  and  chairs,  and 
were  not  much  more  amiable  in  dispositioo 
than  the  monkeys.  Such  animals  and  birds 
as  were  of  Ur.  Patrick  Henry's  way  of  think- 
ing, and  preferred  death  to  loss  of  liberty, 
ornamented  the  mirrors  and  ceiling  with  their 
heads,  wings,  and  tails ;  and,  if  the  old  Tam- 
bo conld  have  been  run  straight  to  the  United 
States,  she  would  have  made  the  most  inter- 
esting show  in  the  country.  At  ten  a.  m.  the 
launch  got  up  steam,  ran  past  the  Tambo, 
■nd  dropped  anchor  a  few  hundred  feet  in  ad- 
vance of  her.  The  whtde  oommission,  in  the 
two  steamers  belonging  to  them,  now  lay  at 
anohor  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  month 
of  the  river  they  had  been  so  long  trying  to 
reach ;  but  so  bte  in  the  season  was  It,  and 
so  rapid  the  fall  of  water,  that  It  was  deter- 
mined not  to  take  tiie  vessels  up  the  streamu 
Canoes,  therefore,  were  ordwed  to  be  06I- 
lected  to  carry  the  commission  and  provi- 
sions for  four  or  five  weeks  up  the  Pachitea, 
and  as  far  up  the  Pichis  as  might  be  deemed 
practicable,  a  distance  estimated  at  some  two 
or  three  hundred  miles. 

May  \9lh. — This  morning,  the  canoes,  be- 
ing all  ready,  were  brought  alongside  the 
Tambo,  and  at  nine  Ju  h.  we  embarked.  At 
9.16  A.  K.  we  shoved  off,  floated  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  survey  of  the 
Pachitea  be^an.  For  about  half  a  mile  we 
were  escorted  by  the  boats  of  the  Tambo, 
bearing  her  officers,  the  <Aoersof  the  launch, 
and  nwnerons  bottles  of  brandy ;  but,  th» 


brandy  being  Boon  expended,  th^  gave  ns 
three  cheers,  aud  left  us  to  pnrsne  our  weary 
way. 

There  are  seven  oanoes  in  our  party. 
Six  of  them  belong  to  the  Hydn^pbical 
Commission,  and  one  to  a  gentleman  who 
accompanies  ns  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Pichis.  These  canoes  were  obtained  from 
the  Oonibo  Indiuis,  who  live  at  the  month 
of  the  Pachitea  Blver.  They  are  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  feet  long,  with  three  feet  beam. 
Each  is  dug  out  of  one  tree,  usually  a  tree 
called  ctdro,  a  soft  wood,  and  very  much  re- 
sembling that  of  which  cigar-boxes  are  gen- 
erally made.  I  have  seen,  however,  enor- 
mous canoes  dug  out  of  the  mahogany-tree. 
In  each  one  of  our  canoes  there  is,  a  little 
abaft  of  midships,  a  section  of  ten  feet,  fitted 
up  with  a  thick  thatch-roof  of  palm-leaves, 
which  serves,  in  time  of  rain,  as  a  protection 
for  both  crew  and  cargo.  Esch  canoe  has  a 
man  who  stands  on  the  extreme  projection 
of  the  stem  and  steers  with  a  huge  paddle. 
He  is  the  most  important  man  in  the  Aw, 
and  the  others  are  in  complete  sntgecUon  to 
him.  He  is  called  the  poptn,  and  is  goier- 
ally  some  Tery  old  Indian,  all  knots,  scars, 
and  bmise^  wtth  a  face  recording  drunken 
d^ndiee  and  revels  without  number,  and 
with  a  snpercfllonsness  of  bearing  never  yet 
attained  by  a  iteamboat-oaptdn. 

The  next  most  Important  character  is  the 
ptHiimt.  He  Is  generally  an  active  young 
Indian,  whose  position  is  right  in  the  bow, 
and  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  out  for  sn^ 
and  bad  passes.  He,  aud  his  captain,  the 
pepero,  communicate  with  each  other  by  a 
system  of  whistles  and  signals.  Our  crewa, 
varying  from  five  to  six  Indians  each,  occupy 
the  forward  part  of  the  boat,  and  are  equipped 
with  poles,  paddles,  and  vegetable  ropes,  for 
hauling  the  canoes  up  over  bad  places.  Just 
in  front  of  the  thatch-roof  is  the  place  ap- 
portioned to  the  members  of  the  commission, 
there  bdng  from  one  to  two  of  us  in  each  ca- 
noe. We  have  a  major  and  ten  soldiers,  also, 
taken  from  the  column  of  mariues  at  Tqnitos. 
Besides  this  each  member  of  the  commission  is 
armed  with  a  Bemington  breech-loading  army 
carbine  and  revolver.  The  canoe  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  commission  files  a  small  Peruvian 
flag,  so  that  we  can  show  these  savi^es  to 
what  oonntry  tibey  belong.  Tbis  Is  the  order 
of  sailing:  In  advance,  the  euioe  of  the 
prerident  of  the  ounmlsslon ;  next,  the  oanoe 
of  the  engtaeers}  the  othwa,  anywhere  they 
can  get,  only  preserving  tbeir  proper  fntoN 
vale;  and  the  surgeon  In  the  rear  canoe,  aeU 
ing  as  rear-guard,  and  to  keep  the  provirion- 
oanoes  from  running  away. 

In  consequence  of  the  late  start,  we  Ad  not 
go  far  this  day,  stopi^g  for  the  night  at  the 
house  of  Pedro,  brother  of  Clemeote.  Pedro 
is  certainly  a  great  chief,  and  a  man  of  import 
lance  In  this  part  of  the  country.  His  house 
is  the  fineet  I  have  seen  among  these  In- 
dUns.  It  is  seventy  feet  long  by  forty  feet 
wide,  and  is  thirty  feet  Iiigh.  The  roof  is  a 
beautiAiI,  light  frame-work  of  small  poles  and 
canes,  braced  In  accordance  with  the  most 
Bcientific  principles,  and  covered  with  palm- 
tbatoh,  the  rows  being  colored  alternately 
bladt  and  white.  The  ddes  of  this  house  are 
all  open,  &ongh  sometimes  dond  by  vertleal 
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canes.  Here  the  Dnmber  of  mosquitoes  was  ,' 
greater  thaa  «ay  thing  we  had  be«n  called 
upon  to  endare  io  Soath  America,  it  being 
impossible  to  coorerse  without  drawing  tbem 
into  the  tnoatb.  The  Indians,  however,  did 
not  seam  to  mind  them  at  all.  They  sat  flat 
npoa  the  ground,  with  their  feet  drawn  up 
voder  them ;  and,  erery  two  or  three  seconds, 
aoooped  arouud  with  their  hands,  and  de- 
posited in  their  mouths  the  mosquitoes  thus 
caught.  They  say  that,  in  this  way,  they  get 
baok  the  blood  of  wliiob  the  moaqnitoci  have 
robbed  them. 

May  SOA. — Id  cotuoqnenoe  of  having  to 
wait  for  three  I&dlaDB,  whom  Pedro  bad  hired 
to  aocompuiy  us  on  the  expedition,  we  ware 
prevented  from  startiDg  until  quite  late  in  die 
day.  We  finally  got  off  at  nine  a.  v.,  and  at 
four  F.  M.  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  small 
deoerted  hut.  To  us  this  shelter  was  literally 
the  u&tma  Thvlt  of  dvilization,  for  it  was 
the  last  approximatiOQ  to  a  house  that  we 
were  to  see  for  a  good  many  days.  It  was 
verilj^e  cmdest  architectural  germ  imagi- 
nable. A  clearing  had  been  made  here,  by 
hacking  down  a  dozen  or  so  of  trees,  among 
whose  tall  stumps  were  growing  a  few  stalks 
of  maize  and  plantains.  In  the  centre  of  this 
opening  the  leaves  bad  been  scraped  away 
for  a  rectangular  area  of  fifteen  by  seven 
feet.  At  the  four  corners  of  this  area,  sap- 
lings had  been  driven  verUcally  into  the 
ground.  These  saplings,  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  had  been  cut  half  through,  and  the 
tops  of  the  end  pairs  brought  together,  and 
lashed  with  bark,  so  that  they  had  the  inoli- 
□atioQ  of  rafters.  Horizontal  poles  and  in- 
termediate supports  completed  the  frame- 
work of  the  roof,  which  was  thinly  thatohed 
vitfa  palm-leaves.  Upon  ioqalriog,  we  fbtmd 
that  the  hut  had  bel<Biged  to  the  Indiana  Pe- 
dro bad  hired  to  tis,  and  that  they  were  Gash- 
ibos  whom  he  bad  snrprised  and  ci^>tared, 
and  of  whom  he  made  slaves.  After  having 
landed,  and  prepared  oar  respeeUve  coaches 
and  mosquito-bars,  the  canoes  were  exam- 
ined ;  and,  this  b«ng  our  first  night  In  the 
enemy's  country,  our  sentinels  were  careful- 
ly posted.  The  soldiers  requested  permis- 
sion to  be  allowed  to  stick  their  bayonets 
against  the  trees,  to  keep  each  other  awuke, 
instead  of  wailing  out  their  doleful  "  Cenii- 
nela! — a — ler — to/"  Then  came  the  grand 
event  of  the  day — our  evening's  "  hasty  plate 
of  soup,"  after  which  we  crawled  under  our 
mosquito-bars,  some  to  smoke,  bat  all  to  be 
soon  sung  to  sleep  by  innumerable  bugs, 
beetles,  and  other  forest  insects. 

May  ^\»t. — At  six  A.  M.  we  were  under 
way,  the  river  at  every  mile  presenting  a 
changed  appearance.  Large  pU^a*  (flats)  of 
gravel  were  now  of  fteqaent  ocoarrenoe; 
and  sharp  enrves  and  nt[rfd  currents  were 
encountered  more  frequently  In  the  river's 
oonrse.  At  one  v,  u.  we  passed  near  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  high  ud  beautiful  hills.  We 
are  now  fairly  in  the  country  of  the  Oaabl- 
bot,  a  oamdlMl  tribe,  for  whom  we  keep  a 
good  lookont.  At  half-past  foar  p.k.  we 
stopped,  fbr  the  night,  on  a  small  island 
known  as  Chonta  Isla,  and  of  which  oar  In- 
dians had  a  holy  horror,  In  consequence  of  a 
sad  event  that  occurred  there  not  many 
months  ago.  The  PeroTlan  Government  had 


sent  a  small  steamer  up  the  river,  which  in 
coming  down  was  swept  by  the  curi-ent  high 
up  on  the  point  of  this  island.  ^  The  Indians 
came  down  to  the  bank,  and  made  signs  of 
fnendship.  The  captain  and  second  com- 
mander got  into  a  boat,  and  went  ashore. 
While  they  were  kneeling  down  to  untie  lit- 
tle bundles  of  beads  and  presents,  they  were 
fired  on  with  arrows  from  all  around.  One 
was  killed  instantly,  the  other  attempted  to 
run  to  the  boat  wiUi  several  arrows  sUcking 
in  him.  He  was  shot  down  again,  and  the 
men  in  the  boat  barely  e8e^>ed.  An  expedU 
Uon  of  three  armed  ressds  was  swt  to  pnn- 
ish  them.  The  vesaels  anchored  near  the 
bank,  and  landed  sixty  men.  These  men 
penetrated  for  twelve  mUea  into  the  forest 
withoat  se^g  an  Indian.  Then  they  came 
to  an  Indian  village,  and  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing some  eaptores.  One,  a  woman,  was  ob- 
served to  wear  a  remarkable  necklace.  Upon 
examination  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of 
human. teeth,  which  were  recognized  by  an 
officer  in  the  party  as  those  of  his  brother, 
the  late  commander  of  the  little  steamer. 
The  village  was  set  on  fire,  when  suddenly 
the  woods  seemed  to  be  alive  with  Indians, 
who  immediately  commenced  the  attack, 
and,  but  for  the  retreat  and  embarkation 
of  the  troops  being  covered  by  the  vessels 
sbelliDg  the  woods,  they  would  all  have  been 
killed.  This  woman  said  that  the  feet  and  a 
portion  of  the  hands  of  the  men  killed  were 
very  delicate  eating. 

May  — Last  night,  as  soon  as  laud- 
ed, we  selected  a  sleeping-place  on  the  hard 
gravel  Sfrit  at  the  upper  end  of  the  little 
island,  and  made  our  Indians  botld  a  flat> 
toi^wd  shelter  out  of  saplings  and  palm- 
leaves  to  ka^p  off  the  dew.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  tragic  event  wUeh  had  occurred  here 
a  few  months  previous,  we  were  soon  under 
our  moaquito-lmrs ;  and  eaimibala  and  aD  the 
world  beside  had  long  bera  forgotten,  when 
a  oool  drop  I  drop  I  In  the  face,  and  a  cold 
stream  under  the  back,  interrupted  the  tenor 
of  our  dreams.  The  falling  in  of  half  of  the 
thatch  to  our  roof  brought  us  fully  to  con- 
sciousness ;  and  we  found  that  it  was  raining 
fearfully.  This,  however,  was  nothing  new 
to  us.  We  had  all  had  four  years'  schooling 
in  that  sort  of  thing,  on  a  former  occasion,  in 
the  United  States.  Bo,  after  crawling  out 
from  under  the  wet  palm-leaves,  and  drink- 
ing a  little  diluted  water  to  keep  oat  the 
cold,  some  of  us  went  to  sleep  again  in 
the  wet,  the  rest  walking  abont  until  morn- 
ing. 

At  sharp  six  a.  m.  we  left  Ghonta  Isla, 
the  rain  still  falling,  and  it  being  quite  chilly. 
On  turning  a  point  just  above  the  island, 
we  came  in  light  of  the  first  rocks  we  had 
sem  on  the  FMhttM  Biver,  and  fbr  hours 
traveled  under  vertical  walls  of  It,  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high,  end  perfbeUy  green  with 
0KM1  and  immense  ferns.  At  eleven  a.  x., 
the  rain  having  abated,  we  stoi^Md  on  a 
bare  gravel  island  to  oook  bretk&st  and 
dry  our  clothing.  While  waiting  for  break- 
fast, an  Indian  raised  the  cry  of  **  Orande 
bestia  I "  and  we  saw  the  head  of  a  tapir  oat 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  He  was  trying  to 
gain  the  other  bank,  but  the  current  washed 
Um  down  toward  us.  Although  a  kmg  way 


ofi^  three  or  four  of  the  party  tcere  placing 
balls  all  around  his  head,  when  be  dived. 
I'wo  of  us  jamped  into  a  canoe  and  paddled 
for  the  point  on  the  opposite  bonk  where  «e 
thought  be  would  land.  We  reaehed  the 
bank  before  him,  and,  as  he  came  up  out  of 
the  water,  put  two  army-balls  into  lus  side, 
at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards;  but  be 
trotted  ofT  into  the  woods,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  though  we  tracked  him  for  soae 
distance  by  his  blood. 

Jfojr  iZd. — To-day  we  saw  many  non 
8^;n8  of  Oasbtbos.  Passed  one  of  Uieir  hAat, 
(A  halm  is  a  kind  of  raft  made  from  wood  of 
that  name— very  buoyant,  being  no  beaiiv 
than  cork.) 

When  our  pilot  (who  is  an  Indisn,nid 
allowed  to  keep  a  litUe  in  advance  or  in  mr 
of  our  party,  in  order  to  kill  game)  cum 
into  camp  to-night,  he  reported  having  com- 
mnnleated  with  two  OasUbos,  who  were  per- 
fectly naked,  and  who  gave  him  a  piece  of 
sugar-cane,  making  signs  that  he  was  to 
present  it  to  our  chief.  We  stopped  for  tbe 
night  at  what  was  evidently  a  Cashtbo  plio- 
taUon.  It  consisted  of  a  clearing  of  me- 
quarter  of  an  acre  set  in  plantuns.  There 
were  several  well-trodden  paths  dlverj^ng 
from  it  into  the  forest.  Although  we  saw 
or  heard  nothing,  it  was  deemed  proper  (o 
detail  a  watch  from  the  commission,  benda 
tbe  r^utar  guard  of  soldiers. 

.  May  iAth. — This  morning,  at  the  usul 
hoar,  we  got  under  way,  nothing  of  particu- 
lar interest  having  occurred  during  thenigbt, 
except  that  some  brandy,  from  the  stores  put 
under  the  cfaaige  of  the  watch  detailed  from 
tiie  commission,  was  fimnd  missii^.  Tie 
watch  seemed  to  think  tlut  the  caDnibab 
must  have  stolen  ltdurtng  the  night;  hot  tbs 
rest  <tf  tbe  party  thought  differently.  I( 
was  a  glorious  morning,  and  the  canoes 
traveled  In  r^Iar  order  near  Uie  bink, 
and  under  a  dense,  dark  archway  of  orer- 
han^ng  boughs,  festooned  with  enomoB 
flowering  creepers.  At  nine  a.  x.  we  toond. 
ed  a  point,  and  came  suddenly  into  view  of  • 
beautiful  basin,  interspersed  with  dark^reea 
islands,  and  having  a  white,  pebbly  beicfa. 
At  a  distance,  and  towering  op,  with  tbdr 
peaks  stuck  through  numerous  white,  featherr 
clouds,  OS  if  to  get  a  look  down  into  this  ba- 
sin, were  seen  the  mountains  of  San  Carlos. 
Many  of  these  mountains  seemed  to  hare  fiit 
tops  suitable  for  cultivation  or  grazing.  On 
one  of  these  islands  there  was  a  Caehibo  set- 
tlment.  They  came  down  to  the  bask,  and, 
like  so  many  orang-outangs,  barked  and  jab- 
bered at  us  ftom  behind  the  bushes,  but  would 
not  let  us  see  tbem.  We  slipped  near  ttdl 
place  for  breakfast,  and  one  feUow  came  oat 
to  take  a  look  at  us;  but  as  lomi  as  we  went 
toward  him  he  difai^teared.  Ahont  one  ra- 
ve were  procee^ng  in  a  very  qnlet  manDcr 
close  to  tiie  bank,  when  suddenly  we  beard 
two  shots  in  rapid  anceeauon,  from  the  pOot'a 
canoe,  and  saw  it  dart  out  into  die  streaia. 
Arrows  were  seen  fklling  around  It,  and  si 
the  same  time  we  heard  the  pilot  calling  to  s* 
to  keep  out,  that  we  were  attacked  by  Cash!- 
bos.  All  the  canoes  closed  up,  and  we  were 
ready  with  cocked  rtfies  and  revolvers  to  poor 
a  volley  into  the  first  bush  that  shook,  but 
nothing  mwe  oeonrred ;  and,  as  we  made  bd 
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flt«p,  it  vas  not  until  we  halted  for  the  id^t 
that  we  heard  the  pilot's  story. 

He  was  near  the  bank,  when  suddenly  he 
heard  the  twang  of  a  bow-string,  and  instas- 
Uoeously  four  arrows  stnck  around  bim. 
One  woonded  lun  In  the  arm,  and  another 
went  eotirel;  tiiroogb  the  side  of  his  canoe 
(of  wood,  and  mors  than  one  inch  thiok). 
He  iflDmediately  fired  his  gun,  and  jumped 
Into  the  water  to  save  himself,  when  many 
other  arrows  fUl  around  him.  I  anppose 
the  Indians  were  frightened  off  by  seeing  na 
close  up  BO  rapidly;  and,  though  we  saw 
many  more  sigu  during  the  erenlng,  we  saw 
DO  more  Cashiboa  in  the  flesh.  We  stopped 
for  the  night  at  a  most  pfotnresqne  spot, 
about  six  miles  from  the  scene  of  our  late 
Utile  encounter.  Here  we  found  an  enormous 
hot  spring,  with  a  temperature  of  WZ"  Fahr. 
and  a  most  sulphurous  smell. 

Jfay  25/A.  —  This  being  Sunday,  we  laid 
over  and  took  obsenrationa  for  latitude  and 
longitude.  Found  that  we  were  in  latitude 
9°  6'  52'  sontb,  longitude  'Zi"  48'  16'  west 
of  Greenwich.  Distance  from  Brazilian  fron- 
tier, 1,140  miles;  eleratlon  abore  sea,  169.- 
773  metrec.  We  had  now  gotten  into  a  high, 
undulating  country.  The  river's  banks  are 
steep  and  rooky.  It  runs  parallel  to  the 
San  Carlos  Mountains,  and  near  their  base. 
It  is  contracted  in  width,  and  at  some 
points  has  a  strong  current,  against  which 
it  la  very  laborioas  to  pole  the  canoes ;  but, 
so  far,  oar  crews  worked  steadily  and  weU. 
There  is  very  little  change  in  the  vegetation, 
the  trees  being  possibly  not  so  tall,  and  ^ 
pearing  to  be  of  harder  grain  and  more  do- 
nible.  About  twelre  h.  we  beard  a  fuHoas 
firing  In  the  direction  in  which  some  men 
had  gone  hnnting.  Supposing  them  to  be 
attacked  by  Cashiboa,  we  were  under  arms  m 
a  minute,  and  a  party  sent  to  their  support. 
The  hunting-party  soon  came  in,  however, 
and  solved  the  mystery  by  bringing  with 
them  four  monkeys,  weighing  about  forty 
pounds  each. 

Afay  26M. — Six  A.  K.  found  us  on  the  way 
again  ;  and  the  magnificent  scenery  through 
which  we  passed,  and  which  surrounded  us 
on  every  side,  all  day,  amply  rewarded  us 
for  all  hardships  endured.  At  this  point 
the  river  breaks  through  a  range  of  hills, 
and,  for  these  children  of  hers,  Nature  has 
formed  magnificent  clif&,  and  decorated  them 
in  the  most  superb  manner.  Walla  of  col- 
ored sandstone  rise  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  feet  and  more,  with  every  degree 
of  inclination — some  riung  so  beautiAiUy 
straight  and  with  such  regular  faces  that  you 
coqid  hardly  oonvinoe  yoursdf  that  the  hand 
of  man  had  not  been  concerned  in  It;  others 
with  a  gentle,  regular  elope  from  the  water, 
like  the  front  of  some  old  fortress ;  others 
lean  oat  over  the  water,  preeentlng  perfect- 
ly-fonned  GotUo  arches  and  niches  of  erery 
size,  ornamented  with  beautiful  basins,  snp- 
plied  with  sparkling  water  from  miniature 
cataracts  above^  Now  and  then  a  stream 
comes  gnsbing  out  from  a  narrow  gorge  as 
dark  aa  midnight ;  and  over  the  whole  face 
of  this  superb  picture  is  hung,  in  graceful 
folds,  a  gorgeous  lace-work  of  flowering  vines 
and  richest  tropical  foliage. 

Upon  a  narrow  ledge  at  the  base  of  one 


of  these  clifi^  we  stopped  for  breakfast,  and 
upon  examination  discovered  that  the  whole 
face  of  the  cliff,  as  high  up  as  a  man  cootd 
reach,  was  covered  with  curioas  hiert^lyph- 
ICS.  We  had  no  time  for  inTestigation,  but 
hoped  to  stop  a  day  or  so  as  we  returned, 
when  we  would  endeavor  to  gain  the  top  of 
the  rock  and  make  farther  explorations.  We 
supposed  them  to  be  traces  of  the  Incaa,  and 
this  Is  the  fkrtbeat  p(rint  east  that  they  hare 
been  discovered. 

Mag  SOA. — Onr  oande'life  bad  become 
qnite  monotonoaa,  and  even  a  rain  was  hdled 
with  pleasure  by  way  of  a  change,  wbm  to- 
day we  were  entertained  by  another  Cashibo 
excitement.  Some  five  or  six  of  them  dis- 
covered us  from  the  bank,  and  put  up  a 
bowl.  The  caooea  were  stopped,  and  pres- 
ents were  held  out  and  signs  made  for  them  to 
approach.  They  came  trotting  out  into  the 
water,  like  dogs,  howling  and  bringing  a  few 
pieces  of  sugar-cane  and  plantains,  which  they 
held  out  to  us  in  token  of  friendship.  The 
men  were  perfectly  naked.  The  women  had 
a  covering  of  bark  about  the  loins.  Their 
language,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  only  resem- 
bled the  ravings  of  a  man  shot  in  the  brain, 
which  I  once  heard.  They  were  the  most 
miserable-looking  devils  I  ever  saw,  and,  ex- 
cept in  that  parUcnlar,  presented  no  oniform 
app»rance.  Two  had  beard  —  something 
remarkable  for  Indians,  but  which  we  bad 
beard  was  a  peculiarity  of  these.  We  mode 
them  presents  of  knives,  old  clothes,  and 
fish-hooks,  and  some  of  our  Indians  jumped 
overboard  to  show  them  how  to  pat  the 
clothes  on.  The  garments  aoffered  by  the 
operation,  and  yon  could  see  an  old  Cuhibo 
floundning  about  with  only  one  breecfaes-1^ 
on,  and  tbe  other  tied  around  his  neck  in 
imitation  of  a  cravat.  They  coveted  oroa- 
ments  more  than  any  thing  else,  and  stripped 
their  friends,  who  were  assisMng  in  their  toi- 
lets, of  every  thing  in  that  line.  All  small 
articles  that  were  given  them  they  would 
immediately  hide  under  rocks  and  in  holes 
scratched  iu  the  sand,  and  then  run  back 
for  more.  We  shoved  off,  and,  upon  get- 
ting around  on  the  other  side  of  the  isl- 
and, found  them  collected  in  large  num- 
bers, with  strung  bows  and  arrows.  As  we 
passed  we  bai^ained  with  fish-hooks  for  two 
bows  and  arrows ;  but,  after  giving  them  the 
hooks,  the  bows  had  to  be  taken  from  them 
by  force,  and  then  they  tried  to  pull  onr 
canoe  ashore.  Just  here  we  heard  a  dip  in 
the  water,  and  fnund  that  they  were  firing  on 
us.  We  soon  silenced  their  batteries  with 
our  EemingtODS,  though  they  showed  no  fear 
of  balls,  possibly  from  ignorance.  For  a 
long  time  after  we  hod  ceased  firing  we  could 
hear  them  beaUng  logs  togetb«-,  in  order  to 
collect  their  tribe.  Treachery  is  here,  as  in 
tbe  United  States,  the  distinctive  eharaoter- 
istic  of  the  Indian.  They  came  down  to  the 
canoes  to  secnre  presents.  Seeing  no  bows 
and  arrows,  they  supposed  us  net  armed,  and 
therefore  determined  to  capture  us. 

Atladied  to  each  of  the  bows  were  pieces 
of  cane,  about  eight  inches  long,  which,  our 
Indians  said,  were  knives,  with  which  to  cut 
our  throats  after  shooting  us.  Tbe  weapons 
of  these  Indians,  except  that  they  are  rougher 
in  oonatrootlon  and  larger  in  size,  resemble 


very  much  those  of  their  neighbors,  the  Coni- 
bos.   Each  tribe  seems  to  have  adopted  cer- 
tain measurements  and  dimensions  for  bows 
and  arrows ;  and  whatever  may  have  been 
selected  as  a  unit  of  measure  is  certainly  ac- 
curately observed,  as  we  always  found  imple- 
ments of  the  same  kind,  mA  belonging  to  tbe 
same  tribe,  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions,  no- 
matter  how  far  qnrt  the  parties  possessing: 
them  might  have  been  separated. 

The  Conibo  bow  is  made  of  chonto-wood- 
(a  variety  of  palm),  and  is  six  and  ■  half 
feet  long,  very  stiff,  and  neatly  wrapped 
cotton-thread,  and  then  painted  in  an  orna- 
mental manner.  The  arrow  is  five  and  a  half 
feet  long,  and  consists  of  a  piece  of  hard 
wood,  a  foot  in  length,  barbed  and  brought 
to  a  fine  point,  and  a  piece  of  light  cane  four 
and  a  half  feet  long,  to  which  the  former  is  at- 
tached. About  two  inches  from  the  butt  are 
afBxed  two  long  feathers,  put  on  spirally,  so 
as  to  impart  to  the  arrow  a  rotary  motion, 
such  as  given  to  a  rifie-ball  by  the  grooves 
of  the  barrel.  The  how  of  the  Cashibo  is 
made  from  the  same  material,  but  is  longer, 
stiffer,  and  rougher,  in  manufacture.  The 
arrows  are  of  the  same  length  as  tbe  bow, 
seven  feet,  consisting  of  a  section  of  reed 
tipped  with  bard  wood,  but  they  have  no 
feathers,  and  really  are  nothing  more  than 
short  spears  or  javelins,  pn^elled  by  the 
how;  and,  as  the  undergrowth  Is  so  dense, 
have  all  the  range  desired. 

KuaoH  B.  NoLAiO) 
(Olstf  Sii^iuertfUt*  ^fdngropUeia  OooonMon 
qf  the  ItruvUmAmaam  laid  UtTHiutarta). 

A  CURIOUS  OLD  BOOK. 


THEJftE  is  something  very  attractive  In  an 
old  book,  even  supposing  that  you  are 
not  a  collector.  If  you  are,  and  have  the 
mania,  you  might  as  well  put  fire  to  gunpow- 
der, meat  before  a  starving  man,  or  a  rare  bit 
of  cracked  china  before  one  of  the  ceramic 
lunatics,  as  to  allow  yourself  to  go  into  a 
certain  deserted  library  from  which  I  have 
just  come.  Such  folios,  bound  in  heavy  calf; 
such  fine  old  medisval  clasps ;  such  red-let- 
tered title-pages  ;  such  splendid  t;pe  ;  such 
rich  yellow  paper;  and  such  gnawing  of  the 
tooth  of  Time ! 

These  books  were  collected  more  than 
seventy  years  ago  by  a  clergyman  living  in  a 
very  remote  and  thinly-populated  place. 

They  muit  have  been  carried  by  ox-teams 
a  greater  portion  of  the  w^ — say  fifty  miles 
— supposing  them  to  have  been  purchased  at 
Albany.  If  they  were  bought  in  Ifew  York, 
then  they  were  oonveyed  by  sloop  to  CatskiU, 
and  thence  west  by  ox-teams  Into  the  almost 
pathless  wilderness  which  led  to  the  town 
which  is  now  tbdr  hlding-placa  It  Is  a 
pleasant  picture,  the  refined  and  gentle  cler- 
gyman, the  man  of  culture,  loving  literature 
next  to  bia  wife  and  his  church,  spending  his 
small  overplus  of  oumey  for  books,  which 
then'  muBt  have  been  very  expensive,  and' 
taking  such  pains  to  transport  them  to  bis 
distant  field  of  labor.  They  were  to  him  so- 
ciety, general  conference, goieral  convention,' 
iaterchaoge  of  thought,  and  inspiration. 
With  them  he  vu  never  lonely : 
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**  aiy  dqr*  among  tbe  dewl  are  pasud; 

Aroand  me  I  behtdd. 
Where'er  these  casul  cy«a  are  cast, 

The  mighty  mlnda  of  old : 
My  nerer-fhlllDK  Mends  are  tbey, 
Witli  whom  X  cooTerae  day  by  day." 

No  matter  bow  iaoUted  b!s  dwelling,  bow 
inferior  bia  MBociateB,b&  bad  bat  to  atepiuto 
bis  librftr/  to  meet  the  beat  aotiety.  And, 
the  appearance  of  tbeie  vell-thambed  toU 
omea,  hs  read  bis  books.  No  doubt,  in  the 
long  winter  eveolog  be  called  his  family  and 
bumble  neigbbors  abont  bim,  and  read  alond 
to  tbem.  A  keen,  thinking,  bard-working, 
Scotch  Presbyterian  immigraot  population 
was  all  about  bim,  all  allre  for  informatioQ 
and  BubjectB  for  discuesion.  Han;  a  "  douce 
Darie  Deans  "  came  in  to  chop  logic  and  crack 
bard  theological  nuts  with  tlie  parson,  and 
man;  a  pale  and  poor  ileuben  Butler  sought 
the  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  minister's 
study.  Many  a  woman  of  refined  instincts 
whom  porerty  had  fastened  amid  ankind  and 
sordid  dntiea  came  bere  to  qnencb  that  thirst 
ton  knowledge  wblob  in  some  natures  Is  insa- 
tiable. 

The  old  books  have  a  history.  Tbe  per- 
sonality of  the  past  is  pressed  into  their  yel- 
low pages  like  faded  flowers.  Now  tbey  lie 
for  tbe  Ume  ne^eoted,  doubtless,  however 
holding  their  message  for  some  future  reader. 
Like  good  sentinels,  tbe;  do  not  desert  tbeir 
post.  The  silent  and  tboughtflil  ^1,  the 
|}rlght«;ed  and  thinking  bo;,  will  arise  to 
leoeiTe  that  message,  and  earr;  it  on  to  other 
and  less  fortonate  people. 

tht  first  book  ws  open  Is  a  massive  folio, 
whose  corns  oF  solid  leather  are  much  the 
worse  for  wear.  It  baa,  howcTer,  a  splendid 
title-page  in  black  and  red,  which  reads  thus  : 
**An  InstitalioD  of  General  History,  or  the 
History  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  of  the 
World,  contemporary  with  the  Second  Part ; 
containing  that  of  the  Roman  Empire,  its 
first  countenancing  and  receiring  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  from  the  Conversion  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  to  the  Fall  of  Augnstulas 
and  the  Raine  of  the  Empire  in  tbe  West, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Polity  of  tbe  Church 
and  the  several  Laws  and  Canons  of  Moment 
made  during  the  Beign  of  tbe  Emperours, 
both  in  East  and  West  to  this  Period.  B; 
William  Howel,  LL.  D.,  sometimes  Fellow  of 
Hagdalen  College,  in  Cambridge.  London: 
printed  for  the  Author's  Widdow,  by  Uiles 
Flefler,  1686." 

There  it  is,  delicious  odd  spelling,  per- 
feotly  ariiitrar;  ^sposltion  of  capita^  and 
the  long  /  for  s. 

Wh;  AtigfuivlvM^  and  why  Rnpenurt 
Wb;  widdow  with  tvo  No  one  knows. 
It  eomes  from  tbe  seat  of  learning — Cam- 
bridge, in  England— and  is  printed  in  Lon- 
don, eantre  of  the  world's  learning  and 
thought 

The  dedication  is  a  masterpiece,  and  mos 
as  follows: 

"  The  High  and  Highty  Prince  James  the 
2d,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  tbe  Faith,  etc.  GreatSir:  Among 
the  orOwds  of  Loyal  Oouuties  and  Corpora- 
tioos  that  address  themselves  unto  your 
MuHrr,  Touofasafe  to  permit  a  Djesolate 
Widow  to  approach  onto  ;our  saored  Pres- 
ence to  oongratnlate  Tour  Happ;  and  Kost 
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Just  Possesuon  of  the  Throne  of  these  King- 
doms by  InytDg  a  small  Present  at  your  Royal 
Feet 

"  Which  is  due  to  Tour  Uuxstt  by  a 
double  Title,  both  by  Right  of  Succession  to 
our  Late  Gracious  Soveraign,  b;  whose  Royal 
Bounty  this  work  was  encouraged,  and  also 
by  the  Deaignment  of  tbe  Author,  who  in- 
tended, bad  not  his  Death  prevented  it,  to 
have  Dedicated  this  Book  to  bis  Royal  High- 
ness Jaius  tbe  Duke  of  York,  which  I  now 
offer  to  tbe  sacred  Majkstt  of  Eimq  Jaxes 
the  Skcond, 

"  Whom  I  beseech  the  King  of  Kinns  long 
to  preserve,  Beloved  of  all  his  subjects, 
Dreaded  b;  all  bis  Enemies,  and  Renowned 
to  all  Foaterit;  in  tbe  HIstor;  of  future 
Ages. 

"So  prayetli  wiib  due  Reverence 
"  Tour  Hiyesties 

"  Host  Lo;al  Subject 

"  Habt  Howel." 

Here  is  a  fine,  pompous  lo;alt;  for  you  I 
Uar;  Howel  beUeved  hi  the  Stuarts,  evident- 
1;.  She  wrote  that  preface  on  her  knees, 
one  would  tliink.  Bh»  had  no  dotibt  who  waa 
her  loyal  wvaraign,,  as  she  spells  it. 

It  is  curious  that  she  spells  lotino  with 
one  d,  while  her  printer  on  the  title-p&ge 
spells  it  with  two.  It  sliowa  how  chaotic  was 
the  orthography  of  that  day. 

The  preface  covers  qiute  ground  enough 
for  a  lifetime's  reading,  and  is  a  model  of 
compact  and  definite  writing.  It  is  a  gem  in 
its  way,  and  invites  perusal  by  its  frequent 
capitals  and  large,  emphatic  type : 

"The  Authour  having  all  along  in  hia  first 
part  intermixed  the  Ecclesiastical  Ailkirs 
with  the  Secular,  thought  it  would  be  most 
useful  now  to  represent  them  b;  themselves, 
ieparatdy  in  a  distinct  Volume  which  is  here 
presented  to  the  Reader,  wherein  he  hath 
brought  down  his  account  of  tbem,  to  the 
Fall  of  AugnMtvlut,  and  tbe  Ruine  of  the  Em- 
pire in  the  West,  (where  the  Second  Part 
ends,)  adting  forth  how  the  Great  Emperoor 
Constaotioe  was  converted  to  the  Faith,  and 
what  means  and  methods  he  took  to  propa- 
gate the  Christian  Religion  and  destroy  b; 
degrees  tbe  long  practised  Idolatr;  of  the 
Pagan  World.  With  an  account  of  the 
Church  Polity ;  what  was  its  Government, 
who  were  Its  Govemours,  their  several  oJ^Icm, 
Degrees,  and  Orderi.  The  Affairs  of  the 
Church  follow  from  the  first  General  Council 
of  Nice  against  the  Arians  to  tbe  Apostacy 
of  Julian,  ibence  to  tbe  Skcomd  General 
Council,  summoned  by  Tbeodoaius  the  ^rat 
at  Constantinople  apiinst  the  Haeresie  of 
Macedonios:  thence  to  tbe  third  called  b; 
Theodoaius  the  Second  to  meet  at  Ephesntt, 
against  the  Haeresie  of  Nestoricb,  and 
thence  to  tbe  Fodbtb,  called  by  Martianus  to 
ChalcedoQ,  against  the  Haeresie  of  Eutyches 
and  Dioacoros,  and  so  down  to  tbe  deposing 
of  Aiigtalalvt  and  the  Fall  of  tbe  Empire  In 
the  West,  with  the  division  of  tbe  Church 
into  the  East  and  Went.  The  Decrees  and 
Canons  of  each  Council  are  set  down,  both 
for  the  settling  good  order  and  Oovermnetit, 
and  for  suppressing  those  Schisms  and  Haere- 
sies  which  tbe  Devil  raised  by  bis  aspiring 
Jgenti  that  by  sowing  such  Tares  be  m%bt 
spoil  GbriaU  Husbandry." 

But  William  Howel  told  his  old,  old  story 
well.  It  is  more  interesting  than  any  novel, 
this  ponderous  old  tome,  with  its  ponderous 
ecclesiastical  title.  Tbe  great  story  of  Oon- 
stantine  is  a  romanoe,  however  told,  and  this 
writer  had  the  narrative  power.  He  tells  us 
how  "  this  ;ear  he  also  published  a  constitn- 
Uon  gainst  Witches,  Inchanters,  and  suob 


as  b;  Invocation  of  Devils  raited  Tempctu  or 
disturbed  the  Bruns  of  Men ; "  alio  hov  h« 
*'  purged  his  new  cit;  from  ail  Buperttition 
and  Idolatry,  so  that  nowhere  therein  ven 
atalttcs  of  Idola  In  their  Templet,  nor  Alun 
defiled  by  the  Blood  of  Impure  8acrific»,iMr 
Feasts  of  Devils  celebrated."  This  work  ii 
full  of  allusions  to  his  Satanic  Majesty,  vbieh 
reminds  us,  by  force  of  contrast,  bow  the 
devil  has  disappeared  from  literature,  b  ill 
old  books  he  makes  a  great  show,  but  it 
modern  works  he  is  acaroely  alladed  to. 
Does  that  betray  reapect  or  fearj  oriiiti 
mark  of  contempt  and  forgatfalnesst  The 
chronicler  continues :  *'  But  not  only  at  Ooa. 
Btantinople,  but  In  Italy,  at  Rome  and  thrm^ 
out  tbe  Empire,  great  was  his  magmieestt  in 
tbe  building  and  endowing  of  diarcbes,  na- 
cerning  which  a  Book  was  written,  wUdk  Aim 
iatiut  the  Vaiicm  I&rary  Jbvpar  pJiMAdMk 
of  it.   He  commanded  <me  to  be  bnQt  In  tiit 
very  idaoe  where  Our  Saviour's  Sepuldm  vn, 
which  tbe  Heathens  endeavoring  to  debet^ 
bad  there  bnilt  a  ebappel  to  Tenua" 

He  has  chapters  on  the  "  Caiarch  ?iX\Xj^ 
which  afford  stuff  for  thousands  of  sermooL 
It  would  seem  as  if  be  had  many  lives,  thii 
prolific  and  indefatigable  author ;  and  be  ii 
never  dull,  always  quaint  and  tealoni;  be 
has  also  a  juicy  style,  and  a  wit  and  origi- 
nalit;  which  is  almost  like  that  of  itvssj 
Taylor. 

There  Is  a  little  sarcasm  in  the  folloving : 
"Alter  Christianity  was  more  diffnsed  ud 
settled,  and  that  particular  churches  vert 
assigned  to  Residentary  Incumbents,  a  nxiTt 
certain  way  of  Livelyhood  was  obtained, 
the  Kaintenance  of  the  Minister  became  tbe 
Borden  of  the  Soil.  When  Kings  oncebectK 
Nursing  Fathers,  and  Queens  Nursiof  Nctt 
era  to  tbe  Gburcb,  Bishops  were  preMnllj 
provided  of  a  certain  and  ample  Beveane'." 

Such  a  writer,  of  course,  was  disposed  to 
have  his  fling  at  poor  Arha^  whom  b«  diu 
attacks,  with  much  fine  writing: 

"  Constantine  having  relieved  the  Chunb 
from  Persecution  and  other  external  prestnet, 
it  began  speedily  to  be  more  afflicted  tbu 
usual  by  Internal  Evils.  The  plncUng  toU 
of  Adversity  makes  us  keep  close  and  antt* 
together,  nipping  the  Passions  of  Sutfe 
AermUation  in  their  Bloesoms;  but  in  tbe 
Sunshine  of  Prosperity  we  separate  oar- 
selves,  and  the  evil  roots  of  Pride,  VainBlorj. 
Hatred,  and  Contention,  then  put  forth  vA 
sprout  amalne.  One  Ariiu  ^ve  the  ott^ 
sioD  to  these  Distempers,  a  Han  bom  (for  pob- 
lick  Uischief  \  as  most  writers  say,  in  Aleut- 
dicu,  Educated  at  School  in  An'tioch,  vbett 
he  obtained  a  Cixnpetenc;  of  Humane  Lesis- 
ing,"  etc 

It  would  be  curious  to  leani  what  sod  > 
scholar  would  call  an  affittenee  of  leanung  f 
Arius  had  but  a  oompetatey. 

AriuB  having  gained  over  seven  hundred 
women  to  what  Ur.  Howel  would  call  bit 
haeritie,  he  indulges  In  the  foilowmg  or- 
casm :  '*  For  he  had  a  smooth  and  flatterinc 
Tongue,  was  of  a  winning  Behavior,  Iboa^ 
serious  aqwot,  and  indeed  every  wsy  a 
goodl;  person,  a  ver;  prevalent  neaif  M 
procure  respeot  from  ordlnar;  «i|»a(ia%  »■ 
peciall;  those  of  the  Weaker  Sex." 

William  Howel  did  not  believe  is  Ai 
eqoalit;  of  tbe  sexes.  Bvidently  be  v«  not 
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t "  womui'fl  rigbtB  mftn,"  the  good  old  Own- 
bndge  sfibolar. 

Bnt  we  mast  skip.  Life  is  not  bo  long  us 
it  m ;  we  eannot  linger  over  tiiese  details  of 
Arini— we  moat  omit  the  beautirul,  sad  story 
or  Hjpatta,  whicli  he  tells  well ;  we  must 
omit  the  storv  of  Leo  the  Great,  and  the  roynl 
admirer  Eudocia,  and  stop  bnt  a  moment  at 
the  story  of  the  siege  of  Amida  tn  the  reign 
of  Anastatius : 

"The  Persians  entered  the  town  a  few  at 
k  time,  aod  ascending  the  Turret  killed  the 
Uonka  as  the;  lay  asleep.  Then  did  Caba- 
d«  set  sealhig-ladders  to  the  wall  a^oining 
the  torret  and  wlien  day  appeared  the  Be- 
^^ed,  who  guarded  the  next  Turret,  per- 
ceiving the  danger  they  were  in,  basted  to 
the  Roscne.  And  after  an  hot  Conflict,  tliey 
had  the  better  of  it,  for  killing  many  men 
that  had  already  got  up  they  kept  off  those 
npon  the  Ladders,  aad  were  very  near  qait 
of  the  Danger.  But  Cabades  drawing  his 
sdmltar,  furoed  bis  men  up  the  Ladders, 
tbreateoiiig  Death  to  the  oomera  down,  and 
thmby  overpowering  the  Defendants,  by 
snmbers,  took  the  towo  after  eighty  days' 
Sie^.  Great  slaughter  was  made,  till  Ca- 
bades, riding  into  the  town,  his  fury  was  as- 
suaged by  an  old  Priest,  of  Amida,  who  told 
him  that  it  was  not  Royally  done  to  kill  men 
at  his  meroy.  Cabades  yet  angry  demanded 
why  then  they  ahonld  stand  out  against  him  1 
Because,  sir,  replied  the  Priest,  God  would 
give  you  Amida,  not  by  our  wills,  but  by 
jour  own  valor.  Cabades,  please:!  with  this, 
reply,  suffered  no  more  execution  to  be  done, 
but  permitted  his  Souldiers  to  sack  the  city, 
and  take  Prisoners,  of  which  he  had  the 
priiiciplo  to  himaelf.  Then  leaving  in  Garri- 
son a  thousand  persons,  under  one  Ohna, 
and  some  wretched  Gilizens,  to  sene  them 
with  necessaries,  with  his  Frisouera,  he 
marched  Home,  Yet  with  the  PrLioners  he 
dealt  very  princely,  for  he  let  them  all  go 
home  free,  and  gave  out  that  they  ran  away. 
Anastatius  also  dealt  kindly  with  them,  re- 
mitting to  their  eountry  their  tribute  for 
seven  years,  and  conferring  many  Benefits 
both  upon  the  City,  and  private  men,  so  that 
they  aoun  forgot  the  misery  they  had  under- 
gone." 

Ladies  vho  have  bought  at  TlOkny's,  of 
late  yean,  those  verr  pretty  dli^nkstands, 
probably  have  very  little  idea  oF  the  antiquity 
of  the  noUon,  or  of  the  olaisioal  history  at- 
taohed  to  them.  Let  us  hear  our  old  friend 
on  that  subject,  also  on  the  probable  orl^n 
ofmoDOgrfiais.  It  oecnra  first  in  the  history 
of  Justin : 

"Justin  having  promoted  this  his  nephew 
whether  to  the  good  liking  of  himself  and  the 
Senate  or  not,  died  of  an  old  wound  he  had 
received  iu  Battel  by  the  shot  of  an  arrow 
(in  hi<i  foot  some  say  as  others  In  his  thigh) 
four  months,  after,  abnt  the  first  of  August, 
having  Reigned  nine  years,  one  month,  and 
three  days,  and  lived  seventy-seven.  A  mark 
of  extraordinary  fortune,  which  wrought  so 
wonderfully  that  from  a  keeper  of  Oattel,  he 
should  rise  to  be  a  Commander  of  men,  first 
of  Souldiers,  then  of  the  Praetorian  Guards ; 
and  at  last  of  all  men  within  the  Roman 
world,  having  escaped  two  Imprisonments. 
Yet  was  he  Analphabdm  as  the  Greeks  called 
him  or  one  who  could  not  read  or  knew  no 
letters,  which  had  not  happened  to  the  Ro- 
mans before  in  the  opinion  of  the  Author 
of  the  secret  history  ascribed  to  i^wioplns. 
Whereas  the  fimperour,  he  faith,  was  wont, 
when  he  ord;iined  anything  to  add  to  the 
paper  the  letters  of  his  name,  he  could  neither 
ordain  nor  was  able  to  do  business,  hat  Pro- 
das,  who  ezeeoted  the  office  of  QwisvA"*)  utd 


was  his  Aasessour,  governed  as  he  pleiised  ; 
but  that  there  might  remain  some  shew  of 
the  Emperour's  Hand,  he  that  waited  or  the 
chief  Secretary  (who  from  that  thing  formed 
to  the  Bliiipe  of  a  liule  Dog  wherein  the  Ink 
was  contained  had  the  tittle  of  a  CanKtdo,) 
found  out  a  way.  They  ingrared  In  a  poU 
ished  piece  of  wood  the  form  of  four  Latin 
letters  which  being  laid  on  a  paper,  a  pen 
dipped  in  the  purple  ink,  with  wbii-h  Empe- 
rours  were  wont  to  write,  was  put  into  Jus- 
tin's Hand,  which  those  about  holding  stirred 
it  about,  and  drew  the  pen  through  those 
clifts  of  wood,  or  forms  of  letters,  and  so  car^ 
ried  away  their  letters  signed." 

Old  Ur.  Howel  is  great  on  the  subject  of 
the  Roman  empresses.  He  tells  their  varied 
story  with  an  evident  gusto.  He  is  especially 
pleased  to  dilate  on  Theodora,  who  went  from 
a  circus  to  a  thrunc,  and  he  is  astonished  at 
the  infatuatioa  of  Justinian  for  her.  One 
would  snppose  that  the  afMr  had  just  hap- 
pened in  London,  In  the  year  1680,  and  that 
Hr.  Howel  was  in  some  way  mixed  op  in  It, 
It  ia  tbia  freshness,  this  deli^tful  interest  in 
his  old  atones,  which  makes  his  style  so  pi- 
quant and  readable.  Of  Jaatlnian  he  says : 
*'  He  was  of  middle  stature  indifferent  fat,  of 
a  Beautifull  countenance,  though  something 
long  visaged,  his  complexion  being  Ruddy, 
after  be  had  fasted  two  days  together,"  While 
of  Theodora  he  gives  ua  a  careful  lineage : 
"  At  Constantinople  lived  one  Acaciua^  whose 
calling  and  employment  it  was  to  feed  and 
look  to  the  Beasts  which  belonged  to  the 
Faction  of  the  Pratini  and  were  wont  to  be 
baited  in  the  Amphitheatre.  He  had  three 
daughters,  Gomitona,  Theodora  and  Anasta- 
sia,  whereof  the  Eldest  was  scarcely  then 
seven  years  old.  Their  Uother  married  (af- 
ter the  death  of  the  Rearward)  a  second  Hus- 
band, But  AateriuB  Uaster  of  the  Orchestra, 
who  by  virtue  of  his  office  had  the  disposal 
of  the  place,  s<dd  it  to  another,  and  so  turned 
out  the  Mother,  her  second  Husband  and  her 
daughters." 

Being  very  handsome,  these  daughters 
were  clothed  with  garlands  in  ^elr  heads  and 
hands,  and  put  on  the  stage.  Comitona  be- 
came very  famous  for  ulent  end  beauty,  and 
Theodora  wuted  npon  her  as  a  servant.  On 
her  arriving  at  woman's  estate,  she  became  an 
actress,  and  also  so  depraved  that  all  persons 
esteemed  it  a  matter  of  ill  lack  "if  they  met 
her  iu  the  morning,'*  yet  after  several  yenrs 
of  dissolute  experience,  in  various  countries, 
she  met  JusU^n,  at  Oonstantinople,  when 
he  immediately  fell  passionately  In  love  with 
her  and  married  her.  She  continued  to  the 
end  of  her  cruel  and  most  wicked  life  to 
maintain  her  influence  over  the  great,  power- 
ful, nnd  law-making  emperor. 

"  Indeed  she  had  a  lovely  face,  she  was  of 
little  stature,  and  had  a  qaick  and  rmoling 
eye,"  says  the  faithful  chronieler. 

She  must  have  been  a  very  clever  woman, 
skilled  in  all  the  arts  uf  dissimnlation.  She 
and  her  husband  had  the  art  to  appear  to 
take  different  sides  of  u  question,  while  in 
reality  agreeing,  which  our  chronicler  thus 
curiously  and  ingenionsly  describes : 

"  In  Law  suits  and  matters  of  oontrover- 
sie,  the  one  sided  with  the  plaintiff  and  the 
other  with  the  Defendant,  and  to  be  sure  he 
that  had  the  worst  cause  carried  it,  giving 
over  one  half  or  more,  to  gain  the  other. 


Hany  persons  he  pretended  to  favor,  and  suf- 
fered them  to  pi3  the  Commonwealth  at  their 
pleasure,  whom  she  must  accuse  and  prose- 
cute, sore  against  hit  mind,  as  he  pretended, 
who  would  seem  to  take  their  part,  but  in  (he 
end  they  must  bleed  out  their  wealth.  Into 
his  cofft-rs.  By  tbeoe  arts  they  carried  on 
their  work  with  much  ease  and  established 
their  Tyranny  so  as  it  was  not  to  be  shaken,'* 

Quoting  from  Procopios,  Ur.  Howel  says: 
"Of  Justinian  He  was  absolutely  ill-condi- 
tioned, and  as  apt  to  be  deceived,  being  both 
Knave  and  Fool,  equally  with  the  other  " — 
which  differs,  rather,  from  Gibbon's  opinion 
of  the  author  of  the  **  Codes  and  Pandects,'* 
or,  at  leant,  the  ruler  under  whose  authority 
they  were  eompited.  The  Justinian  Code, 
fomung  now  the  common  law  of  all  nations, 
betrays  the  highest  state  of  civilization ;  it  is 
bard  to  beliere  that  a  "  kniive  and  a  fool," 
and  a  depraved  girl  from  the  cnrons,  ruled 
over  that  polished  society,  yet  she  and  he 
are  said  to  hare  utterly  ruined  the  Roman 
state.  Hr.  Howel  quotes  largefy  from  Pfooo- 
pins,  never  a  trustworthy  authority.  Men 
wrote  history  then,  as  nowadays,  largely  to 
gratify  their  own  prejudices,  principally  their 
reli^oos  prejudices. 

BeantifuUy  told,  in  our  old  book,  is  the 
story  of  Belisarins.  Warriors  and  wars,  and 
fine  women,  interested  Mr.  Howel.  Dozens 
of  good  stories,  cores  of  novelettes,  embellinfa 
his  fine,  old-fashioned  pagei<.  He  comes  to 
bis  polemics  unwillingly,  but  with  strength 
and  racy  language ;  yet  the  reader  sees  wheie 
his  heart  is. 

He  covers  an  immensity  of  ground,  going 
from  the  objections  urged  to  the  marrying 
of  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  by  Constantine, 
to  the  priee  of  silk  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
Here  is  a  digression  interesting  to  modem 
ladies: 

"In  times  psst  the  Hanufactnre  of  Silks 
was  confined  to  two  cities  of  Phoenicia,  Bery- 
lus  and  Tyre,  whence  they  were  transported 
all  the  world  over.  Now  the  Merchants  at 
Byzantium  and  other  cities,  who  traded  in 
this  commodity,  raised  the  price,  pretending 
that  they  paid  more  than  formerly  bad  been 
usual  In  Persia,  and  were  burtliened  with  the 
tenth  part,  In  the  Roman  Territories.  He 
therefore  made  a  Law,  that  a  ponnd  of  Silk 
should  be  sold  for  eight  Aurk,  under  pain 
of  Confiscation  of  Goods,  to  any  one  that 
should  offend  against  it,  which  burtiien  the 
Merchants  not  able,  or  not  willing  to  bear, 
gave  over  the  Trade,  and  what  remained  of 
their  wares  passed  away  privnteiy,  and  by 
stealth  of  which  Theodora  getting  an  ink- 
ling, made  them  pay  her  down  an  hundred 
pounds  of  Gold,  and  beside  that,  to  lose  their 
goods. 

"  By  this  means,  multitudes  are  undone, 
and  all  the  Artificer?  of  Tyre  and  Berytus, 
who  had  lived  upon  this  Manufacture,  were 
either  compelled  to  starve,  or  to  beg  their 
Bread,  and  some  of  them  fled  into  Persia. 
Gold  and  silk  in  the  days  of  the  Emperour 
were  exchanged  weight  for  weight  (as  was 
once  Tobacco  here  for  silver).  Now,  if  a 
pound  of  silk  was  sold  for  a  pound  of  gold,  a 
pound  of  silk  must  have  been  worth  an  hun- 
dred Aitrei.  But  silk  was  grown  much  cheap- 
er in  the  days  of  Justinian,  in  whose  time,  as 
the  reader  may  remember,  we  formerly  told 
him  that  silk  worms  were  brought  by  certain 
Monks  out  of  India  (o  ConstHntinople,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.  But  to  what  an 
height  is  the  silk  manufacture  now  advanced, 
and  what  ^fferenee  Is  there  betwixt  our  days 
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and  the  days  of  Aareliao  1  Silk  is  nov  grown 
nigh  as  oommOQ  aa  Wool,  and  become  the 
oloathing  of  those  in  the  Kitchen  as  well  as 
the  Ouurt ;  we  wear  It  not  only  on  our  backs, 
but  of  late  years  on  our  Ijegs  and  Feet,  and 
tread  on  that  which  formerly  was  of  thf  same 
value  as  Gold  itself.  Yet  that  magnificent 
and  expensive  Prince,  Henry  the  Eighth,  wore 
ordinarily  Cloth  Hose,  except  there  came 
from  Spain  by  great  chance  a  pair  of  stlk 
Htockins.  King  Edward  his  son  was  pre- 
sented with  a  pair  of  Long  Spanish  Silk 
Slockins  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  his  Mer- 
chant, and  the  Present  was  taken  much  no- 
tice of. 

"  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  third  year  of 
her  Keign,  was  presented,  by  Mrs.  Montague, 
her  Silk  woman,  with  a  pair  of  black  knit 
Silk  Stockins,  and  heocerurth  she  never  wore 
cloth  any  more.  Nine  and  thirty  years  after 
was  invented  the  wearing  of  Silk  Stockius, 
Wast  coats,  and  divers  other  things,  by  En- 
gines, or  Steel  looms,  by  William  Lee,  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  of  St.  John's  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, a  Native  of  Notingliam,  who  taught 
the  Art  in  England  and  France,  as  hfa  Ser- 
vants In  Spain,  Venice,  and  Ireland ;  and  bis 
device  so  well  took,  that  now  f&  Xon(i»i  his 
artificers  are  become  a  Company,  having  a 
Hall  and  Master,  like  as  other  Societies. 
But  this  were  an  unpardonable  digression, 
were  it  our  oustome  to  make  the  like." 

Ko,  old  William  Howe),  not  unpardonable, 
but  very  valuable,  and  well  said.  Tour  style 
is  always  readable,  your  spelling  carious,  im- 
perfect, and  qnalnl.  Touavwddunnes^^that 
unpardonable  sin — in  whatever  you  say,  and 
you  deserve  to  have  been  better  remembered. 

We  must  do  our  old  friend  the  justice  to 
say  that,  after  filling  forty  pages  with  de- 
Qunoiations  of  Justinian,  he  does  then  give  a 
slant  at  Procopins  and  his  possible  miscon- 
ceptions, and  adds  that  "  Sigonius,  a  man 
diligent  in  searching  out  the  truth,  says  that 
he  was  a  Prince,  renouned  both  for  War  and 
Peace,  a  famous  restorer  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man Glory,  and  without  doubt  the  last,  as 
well  of  the  Good,  as  of  the  Valiant  Empe- 
rours  of  the  East." 

So  there  is  hope  for  poor  Justinian  after 
all,  particularly  as  his  experience  in  building 
seems  to  have  been  what  it  has  remained  to 
the  present  day,  the  bill  considerably  larger 
than  be  expected.  Here  is  a  reference  to  the 
famous  cbnrob  now  called  the  Mosque  of  St. 
Sophia : 

**  His  Boililinni  were  vast  and  highly  mu- 
nificent, and  oouTd  not  be  the  product  of  eo 

base  and  ignoble  a  Spirit  as  the  Secret  His- 
torian makes  his  to  have  been,  hoteever  it 
be  very  trrte,  that  great  Spenders  must  be 
great  Scrapers,  for  nothing  is  more  decietfnl 
than  Building,  wherein  we  see  it  commonly 
happen,  and  even  to  wise  Men  themselves, 
that  the  Expenses  at  length  dooble  and  treble 
the  value  of  what  they  first  designed.  In- 
deed he  left  infinite  Mouuments  either  of 
Piety  or  Magnifioenoe,  in  this  kind,  and  that 
first  in  Building  new,  or  repairing  old  church- 
es decayed.  The  Church  called  jSopAta,  built 
by  him  at  Constantinople,  was  the  mirror  of 
ail  Ages.  '  The  Height  of  it  mounted  up  to 
Heaven,  the  Splendour  of  it  was  snob  aa  if  it 
received  not  light  from  the  Sun,  bnt  bad  it 
in  itself.  The  Roof  was  decked  with  Gold, 
the  Pavement  beset  with  Pearl.  The  Silver 
of  the  Choire  alone  mounted  to  four  Myriads, 
and  it  was  thought  to  hare  excelled  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon.'  Besides  he  built  every- 
where throughout  the  Empire  so  many 
Houses  to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Tligin 
flo  stately  and  BomptiiouB  that  Procopiu*  tells 


you  should  yon  but  view  and  conrader  one 
of  them,  you  would  think  his  whole  reign  to 
have  been  employed  in  building  that  alone." 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Boffin  liked  to  hear 
Silas  Wegg  read  the  stories  of  the  Roman 
emperors  1  Oar  modem  romancers  have  a 
sorry  time  of  it  when  one  dips  into  these  ex- 
traordinary histories.  Poor  Howel  gives  up 
JtuHnian  with  this  lamentation:  "Behold 
what  a  precipice  I "  he  says.  "We  are  now 
descending  into  low,  mean,  and  narrow  tracts, 
and  shall  fiod  the  Empire  but  short,  and  our- 
selves straightened,  the  farther  we  pass,  lit- 
tIeofAotion,andle3flofPerformance.  What- 
ever Uiou  wast,  the  Greatness  of  Empire,  the 
Glory  of  Hiyesty,  the  Power  of  Arms,  the 
Efficacy  of  Laws,  the  Renoun  and  Splendour 
of  the  Roman  Name,  in  a  manner  died  and 
was  buried  with  thee  I   0  Justinian  I " 

The  fate  of  a  book,  and  of  an  author.  Is  a 
mystery  which  no  philosopher  can  praetrate. 
Here  is  one,  written  by  a  scholar  under  royal 
patronage,  a  perfect  mine  of  good  reading, 
and  of  stories  told  in  a  most  amusing  and 
piquant  m.inner.  Tet  it  is  utterly  forgotten, 
while  an  unknown  man,  named  Defoe,  gets 
himself  into  jail,  and  writes  an  immortal  ro- 
mance, which  no  one  dares  confess  that  he 
has  not  read ;  and  another,  named  John  Bun- 
yan,  with  a  somewhat  similar  experience, 
produces  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  for  fu- 
ture Macaulays  to  quote — one  of  the  text- 
books of  the  world. 

We  leave  William  Howel  with  regret,  to 
look  at  other  books,  in  the  same  forgotten 
and  negleeted  library. 

M.  E.  W.  S. 


A  STRANGE  PENANCE. 

I IKE  most  (tf  the  seaport  towns  on  the 
•i  east  coast  of  England,  Whitby  can  only 
be  seen  to  adrantnge  when  sailing  into  its 
harbor.  As  the  vessel  approaches  the  two 
fine  piers  that  protect  the  shipping,  the  voy- 
ager sees  before  him  a  vast  golly  or  ravine, 
through  which  the  muddy  river  Esk  sluj^ish- 
ly  flows,  and,  down  the  steep  slopes  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  a  grotesque  conglomeration 
of  houses,  of  every  variety  of  quaint,  many- 
gabled  architecture,  that  look  as  if  they  bad 
been  dumped  at  random  from  the  heights 
above.  On  the  right,  crowning  the  height, 
he  sees  a  score  of  streets  and  squares  of 
pretentious  houses  of  the  modern  English 
watering-place  type.  On  the  left,  perched 
on  a  towering  sea-clifi",  the  pensive  beauty 
of  the  desolate  abbey  rivets  the  eye,  as  it 
stands  in  lofty  isolation  amid  the  touching 
associations  of  wellnigh  eleven  centuries. 

The  ancient  fane  rears  its  miijestic  head 
a  stooe's-throw  from  the  edge  of  a  beetling 
precipice  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  In 
the  clefts  of  the  crag  the  eea-gull  finds  a 
home;  and  against  its  base,  in  calm,  the 
North  Sea  billows  leap  with  playful  sportive- 
ness,  or,  in  tempe8^  fiercely  burl  their  thun- 
ders. The  pictiueBque  and  beautiful  ruin 
r^allfl  to  the  student  the  memory  of  Cad- 
mnn  the  monk,  who,  within  the  ancient  mon- 
astery, in  the  dim  twilight  of  English  litera- 
ture, wrote,  In  sublime  strains,  the  earliest 
known  poetical  composition  in  the  Saxon 


tongue ;  while  every  one  at  all  icqQuDt«d 
with  Northern  legend  and  poeti;  b  fumfor 
with  the  hallowed  name  of  ita  eariieitibbcii, 
Saint  Hilda. 

Whitby  still  owns  a  few  small  coaBtlDg-TO- 
sels,  and  buildsvtwo  or  three  fonrth-clui  iron 
steamers  per  annum ;  but  the  tovn  cu  so 
longer  be  ranked  even  as  a  fifth-rate  SogM 
seaport.  Newcastle>on-Tyne,  Shields,  T)Il^ 
mouth,  Sunderland,  the  Hartlepool8,Hidd]a- 
borough,  and  Hull,  have  grown  into  nsi 
ports ;  while  Whitby,  partly  from  a  tick  ^ 
the  natural  featares  necessary  to  the  fonn* 
tion  of  a  great  harbor,  partly  from  cocstHi- 
tional  apathy,  has  remained  very  much  u 
it  was  a  eentnry  since.  With  every  nitutl 
advantage  for  a  flrst-doss  wateriog-^acc,  tk 
same  supineness  has  permitted  Scaibonw^ 
on  the  Booth,  and  Soltbnm-by-tbeSeacnllit 
north,  within  a  few  years  to  develop  mto  (ub- 
ionable  marine  resorts ;  wUle  Whitbj  bi 
remained  satisfied  with  its  few  lodpng-ioua 
and  orescent  on  Weal  Cli£  Owlnb  bovem, 
to  the  fact  that  this  old  town  is  the  eidafin 
seat  of  the  jet-monufactore  in  Great  BriUin, 
it  always  commands  a  respectable,  if  spute. 
summer  patronage;  and  its  five  miles  of  sudj 
shore  are  eagerly  scanned  by  touriste  fna 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  "Siia 
Hilda's  headless  snakes,"  as  the  fouil  J» 
rtOmitm,  common  to  the  Oolite  and  Liif  Fo:- 
mations  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  are  IomB.' 
denominated.  Then  the  jet-stores  of  lU 
town  form  an  inexhaustible  attracti«i  tv 
strangers.  Ladies,  especially,  never  van 
of  inspecting  and  admiring  the  woDdram 
window-displays  of  exquisitely-polished 
marvelously  -  cut  articles  of  omamoil  »j 
virtu.  Every  season  brings  its  cbicge  a! 
fashion  in  the  style  of  ornaments  of  jeL  Ok 
season  it  is  gold-monnted,  another  it  is  nw^ 
as  a  setting  for  exquisite  cameos ;  wbile  o- 
other  jet  forms  the  bed  wherein  bigbIj-F«i- 
ished  apecimena  of  Ammonite  and  Bit»it 
artistieally  repose. 

The  inhabitants  of  Whitby  are  tral;* 
gmerit.  Within  the  whole  rsi^  of  GR<i 
Britain  there  exists  no  snch  eompluai!; 
self-satisfied  and  phlegmatic  towe.  Tbffl 
are  no  absolutely  indigent  people  En  thcpkt. 
and  the  inhabitants  uniformly  speak  ^'^ 
drawling  deliberation  and  superciVioni  pom- 
posity of  their  town,  their  shipping,  liar 
abbey,  their  church,  their  piers,  their  be«ti 
their  bathing  -  machines,  their  Royal  HeK. 
their  cattle-show,  and  their  Eskdaie-side  Bff- 
mitage,  as  if  each  in  its  kind  were  nneqailei 
within  her  majesty's  dominions.  Tlie 
show  in  September,  indeed,  is  the  moiiieii''»' 
event  of  the  year,  and  it  Is  customirj  In  s-"- 
sociate,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  occvimts 
with  "  last  cattle-show,"  or  "the  catde^' 
gone  a  year,"  aa  the  case  may  be.  To  ^-i 
curious  visitor,  however,  by  far  the  ido*i  ''^ 
teresting  day  in  the  Whitby  calendar  ii 
Thursday,  or  "  Pancake  Thursday,"  « 
cension-day  is  generally  termed  in  the  riti. 
districu  of  EngUnd.  On  tfa^  day"'!' 
Penny -Hedge"  penance  is  annoslly 
formed;  and  on  the  aDnivetsary  bst .«« 
May  14th,  I  journeyed  to  Whitby  fiw  •** 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  singular  act  « 
propitiating  the  muies  of  the  old  &I«J* 
side  Hwmit. 
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The  tradition  conected  with  tbia  most 
wbiiDsioal  penance  is  higlily  romantic,  and 
runs  ID  substance  as  folloirs  : 

Id  the  fiftb  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
the  Lord  of  Ugslebarnby,  Williara  de  Bruce, 
the  Lord  of  Saeaton  Custle,  Ralph  de  Piercie, 
with  a  gentleman  of  Fylingdalea  named  Al- 
litBOD,  met  in  "  a  certain  wood  or  desert, 
called  Sskdale-side,"  to  hunt  wild-boar.  The 
nood  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  the  Whitby 
Uooastery,  wbo  was  called  Sedman ;  and 
"  the  aforesaid  gentlemen  met  with  boar- 
staves  and  hounds,  and  found  a  great  wild- 
boor,  and  the  bounds  did  ran  him  very  well 
near  about  the  cbapel  and  Hermitage  of  Eak- 
dale-side,  where  there  was  a  monk  of  Whitby 
who  was  an  hermit.    The  boar,  being  sore 
wounded  and  hotly  pursued  and  dead -run, 
took  in  ftt  the  ohspel-door,  and  there  laid 
bim  down  and  presently  died.    The  hermit 
sbut  the  boands  out  of  the  ebapel  and  kept 
himself  within,  at  his  meditations  and  pray- 
ers, tlie  hounds  standing  at  bay  without. 
The  hnnten  came  to  the  Hermitage  and 
found  the  hounds  round  about  the  chapeL 
Tbey  calied  the  liermit,  wbo  opened  the  door 
and  came  forth,  and  within  lay  the  boar 
dead ;  for  the  which  the  gentlemen,  in  a  fury 
becauae  their  hounds  were  put  from  tUeir 
game,  did  moat  Tiolently  and  cruelly  run  at 
the  hermit  with  their  boar -eta ves,  whereof 
he  died." 

When  these  fire-eating  barons  saw  that 
tbey  had  done  the  busineas  of  the  holy  man, 
they  were  sore  afraid,  and,  after  tfae  mannvr 
)f  skyers  of  the  period,  they  fled  to  Scar- 
)oroagh  and  took  sanctuary.  Ueantime, 
loirerer,  the  hermit  temporarily  rallied,  and 
ipprised  Abbot  Sedman  of  the  outrage. 
'The  abbot  was  in  great  favor  with  the  king, 
tnd  soon  removed  the  assassins  from  eanc- 
uary,  and  they  were  like  to  have  been  put  to 
leath."  But  the  hermit,  being  a  holy  man, 
ent  for  the -abbot,  and  on  his  death-bed  de- 
ired  him  to  send  for  the  malefactors, 

**  I  freely  forgive  them  my  death,"  said 
e,  "  if  they  be  eoutent  to  be  ei^oined  to  this 
enance  for  the  saf^purd  of  tbdr  sdtils." 

The  three  banters,  glad  to  save  thdr  lives 
t  any  price,  willingly  agreed  to  perform  any 
enance  the  saintly  man  might  nominate, 
rbereupon,  said  he : 

"  Ton  and  yours  shall  hold  yoor  lands  of 
le  Abbot  of  Whitby  and  bis  anecessors  in 
lis  manner:  That,  upon  Anoension-eve,  you 
'  some  of  you  shall  come  to  the  wood  of  the 
ray  Head,  which  is  in  Eskdale-side,  the 
>me  day  at  sunriaing,  and  there  shall  tbe 
Rcer  of  the  abbot  blow  his  horn,  to  the  in- 
nt  ye  may  know  where  to  find  him  ;  and  he 
lall  deliver  unto  you,  William  de  Bruce,  ten 
ahes,  ten  etout-stowera,  and  ten  yedders,  to 
!  cut  by  you,  or  those  that  come  for  yon, 
th  a  koifeof  a  penny  price ;  and  yon,  Ralph 
■■  Piercie,  shall  take  one-and-lwenty  of  each 
rt,  to  be  out  in  the  same  manner;  and  you, 
latson,  shall  take  nine  of  each  sort,  to  be 
t  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  taken  on  your 
ek»  and  carried  to  the  town  of  Whitby, 
d  BO  be  there  before  nine  o'clock  of  the 
me  dmy  mentioned.  And  at  tbe  hour  of 
ae  of  the  clock  (if  it  be  fbll  sea,  to  cease 
at  service),  as  long  as  it  is  low  water  at 
□e  o'clock,  the  suae  hour  eseh  of  you  shall 


set  your  stakes  at  the  brim  of  tbe  water, 
each  stake  a  yard  from  another,  and  so  yed- 
der  them  as  with  your  yedders,  and  so  stake 
on  eacli  side  with  your  stout-slowers,  that 
they  stand  thrte  tidet  without  removing  by  the 
force  of  the  water.  Each  of  you  shall  make 
tbem  in  several  (separate)  places  at  the  hour 
aforenamed  (except  it  be  full  sea  at  that  hour, 
which,  when  it  shall  happen  to  pass,  that  ser- 
vice shall  cease) ;  and  you  shall  do  this  in 
remembrance  that  you  did  most  cruelly  slay 
me.  And  that  you  may  the  better  call  God 
for  repentance,  and  find  mercy  and  do  good 
works,  the  officer  of  Eskdale-side  shall  blow 
his  horn :  '  Oui  on  you  !  Out  on  you  !  OtU  on 
you  ! '  for  the  heinous  crime  of  you.  And, 
if  yon  and  your  successors  do  refuse  this 
service,  so  long  as  it  shall  not  be  full  sea,  at 
that  hour  aforesaid,  yon  and  yours  shall  for- 
fdt  all  your  lands  to  the  Abbot  of  Whitby 
and  his  SDocessors." 

"Whereupon,"  says  the  ancient  chroni- 
cler, "  tbe  hermit  died  in  tiie  peace  of  God, 
December  18,  i.  n.  1160.** 

A  story  so  romantio  could  not  escape  the 
pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  accordingly,  in 
*'  Harmion,"  canto  second,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  it : 

"  Then  Whitby's  nnns  emltlng  told 
How  to  thetr  honae  three  barooa  bold 

KtlBt  menial  serviee  do ; 
While  horns  Mow  out  a  note  of  abame. 
And  monk»  cry, '  Fie  upon  yonr  name  I 
In  wrath  for  losa  of  eylTan  game. 

Saint  Hilda'a  prieft  ye  ilew ; ' 
That  on  AKention-day,  each  year, 
Wbfle  laboring  on  our  harbor-pier. 
Host  Herbert,  Brace,  and  Percy  bear." 

The  Bruce  and  Percy  "homagers,"  by 
some  process  that  has  escaped  the  old  chron- 
iclers, purchased  their  exemption  long  ago ; 
but  the  successive  families  who  have  pos- 
sessed the  property  of  the  Allataons  in  Fy- 
lingdalea have  annually  performed  the  menial 
service  down  to  the  present  time.  At  the 
date  Scott  wrote,  and  for  a  decade  anbse- 
quently,  the  act  of  penance  was  known  as 
the  "  Homgarth  service,"  but  in  recent  years 
h  has  iMen  popularly  charaeterised  as  **the 
planting  of  the  Penny  Hedge.** 

The  orif^nal  story  has  been  bitterly  chal- 
lenged and  roughly  handled  by  antiquaries. 
The  celebrated  Captain  Francis  Qrose,  song 
by  Bams,  and  tbe  local  bistoriuis  of  Tork- 
ihire,  are  united  in  favor  of  its  abscdnte  au- 
thenticity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  eminent 
members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  pre- 
tend to  show  that  the  ai^oments  which  de- 
monstrate the  story  to  be  fictitious  are  Incon- 
trovertible, 

First  and  foremost,  tbe  iconoclasts  assert 
that  there  never  was  an  Abbot  of  Whitby 
named  Sedman  ;  that  the  name  in  the  tale  is 
borrowed  from  Geedmon  the  poet;  and  that 
the  abbot's  name  in  A.  d.  1 169-'60  was  Ridi- 
ard.  Uoreover,  they  allege  that  there  was  no 
Ralph  de  Percy,  nor  any  other  Percy,  at  that 
time,  lord  of  Soeaton  Castle;  nor  any  Bruce 
that  was  lord  of  Ugglebarnby  ;  nor,  so  far  as 
can  be  discovered,  any  Allatson  then  in  Fy- 
lingdales. 

Leaving  these  learned  Dryasdnsts  to  set- 
tle the  controversy  among  them,  and  hazard- 
ing no  opinion  on  the  sabject,  I  proceed  to 
record  the  result  of  my  observations  of  tbe 


performance  of  the  rite  on  Ascension  morn- 
ing. 1874. 

I  reached  Whitby  on  Tuesday,  May  12th, 
and  engaged  quarters  at  tlie  Angel  Hotel,  in 
Baxtergate — a  comfortable,  old  -  fashioned, 
slow-going  inn,  much  frequented  at  nights  by 
smug  store-keepers  and  florid-faced  owners 
of  shipping  property,  who  drink  "  grog  "  and 
smoke  long  clay-pipes  with  awful  solemnity. 
Respecting  the  planting  of  the  Penny  Hedge, 
I  found  these  estimable  personages  about  as 
communicative  as  clams  ;  aud,  when  I  asked 
tbe  landlord  concerning  the  location  of  Esk- 
dale-side Hermitage,  he  surveyed  me  with  an 
expression  of  displeased  astonishment,  as 
who  should  say,  *'  This  chap  mnn  be  a  lu- 
natic I "  After  considerabte  "  interviewing," 
which  mine  host  met  with  a  conspicuous  lack 
of  urbanity,  I  elidted  the  statement  that  "  t* 
and  harmit  leeved  up  t'  Esk  saide  aboon  Bus*- 
Rp  yance,  but  he's  been  deead  this  mony  a 
yeear,  as  ony  fenl  on't  te  knaw.** 

Next  morning  I  started  for  the  Hermi- 
ti^e,  and,  after  a  pleasant  walk  by  the  Esk- 
side,  reached  Ruswarp,  and  called  at  the  door 
of  the  sdiooi-hoose  to  Inquire  the  best  road 
to  the  ancient  ruin.  The  teacher,  an  intelli- 
gent young  lady,  could  give  me  no  informa- 
tion on  tbe  subject.  She  was  not  acquainted 
with  tbe  legend,  nor  had  she  read  "Uar- 
mion"  or  any  ancient  chronicle  of  Whitby. 
Yet,  curiously  enough,  ahe  had  been  "  raised  " 
within  two  miles  of  the  scene  of  the  story  I 

In  the  centre  of  a  bosky  dell,  I  found  in 
the  mouldering  ruina  of  what  appeared  to 
have  been  a  rude  cottage  the  old  Hermitage, 
The  large,  rough-hewn  stones  that  had  formed 
its  walls  lay  strewed  round  in  confusion,  and 
were  grown  over  with  lichens  and  rank  green 
moss.  The  river  stole  peacefully  past  the 
margin  of  the  dell.  The  trees  were  aaaum- 
ing  their  summer  dress.  But,  instead  of  tbe 
peaceful  seclusion  suitable  for  a  recluse,  the 
busy  sounds  of  manufacturing  industry  smote 
upon  the  ear.  The  hum  of  the  fan-blast, 
the  sharp  pufik  from  the  iron-smelting  cupo- 
la, the  Jar  and  whiu  of  many-purposed  ma- 
chinery, and  the  familiar  snort  of  the  loco- 
motive, now  vexed  the  sylvan  solitude. 

As  I  m'nsed  on  the  drama  enacted  on  the 
spot  more  than  seven  hundred  years  ago,  I 
was  joined  by  another  pilgrim  to  the  hermit's 
shrine.  He  intimated  that  be  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  and,  like  myself,  he  intended  to  wit- 
ness the  planting  of  the  Penny  Hedge  on  the 
morrow.  As  we  conversed  about  tbe  extraor- 
dinary nature  of  tbe  incident  and  tbe  penance 
enjoined,  my  companion  shrewdly  remarked 
that  "  it  required  no  great  skill  to  foresee 
that  it  would  never  be  high  water  on  Ascen- 
sion-day at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  inas- 
much as  the  time  of  Ascension-dny  \s  deter- 
mined by  that  of  Easter,  which  is  regulated 
by  the  moon,  and  the  moon  regulates  the 
tidea." 

As  my  new  acquaintance  seemed  to  be  av 
fait  on  the  formula  to  be  observed  by  Ur. 
Ralph  Hansbell,  the  present  owner  of  the 
Fylingdales  property,  I  accompanied  bim  to 
the  wood  of  the  Stray  Head,  where  the 
stakes,  stout-atowers,  and  yedders,  are  annu- 
ally ent.  He  expbUned  that  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected tiiat  fbr  a  penny  a  knife  could  be  pur 
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chased  equal  to  the  taak  of  eiitthig  the  wood. 
But,  bj  a  coiiTcnient  arrangement  wiA  a 
hardwue-dealer  in  the  town,  Hr.  Hanihell 
coatriTes  to  satisfy  his  coDsaence  and  there- 
quirementd  or  the  penance  at  th6  same  time. 
In  recent  years  it  1ms  not  been  considered 
imperative  to  have  the  wood  delivered  by 
the  bailiff,  nor  for  the  Laird  of  Fylii^dales  to 
bear  the  burdeu  on  bis  own  shoulders  to 
Whttby.  On  this  occasion  a  farm-aerTant 
performed  this  drudgery  on  AsceaatoQ-eTe. 

On  the  early  morning  of  Thursday  the 
usual  greetings  of  the  townspeople  were  gen- 
erally supplemeuted  by  the  remnrk,  "  Well, 
ye'U  be  gaun  t'  see  'im  plant  t'  Fenny 
Hedge  r  " 

There  was  no  enthusiasm  or  curiosity  ap- 
parent.  Instead  of  walking  on  tlm  pier  as 
usual,  they  would,  that  particular  Aacension- 
dny  morning,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course, 
walk  up  the  river  abore  the  bridge,  and  stol- 
idly witness  the  nine  stakes  driven  and 
"  yeddered,"  as  they  had  done  a  score  or  two 
times  previously. 

The  Penny  Hedge  is  always  planted  on 
the  atmth  side  of  the  Esk,  toward  (he  upper 
'  end  of  Church  Street,  near  the  shtp-bnUding 
yards  and  rope-walks.  At  low  water  a  vast 
expanse  of  soft,  muddy  soli  is  here  exposed, 
through  the  middle  of  wUoIi  the  narrow  river 
tortaonsly  creeps  like  a  slimy  snake.  At 
high  water  this  soft,  greasy  swamp  is  over- 
flowed, and  the  inner  liartior  luia  a  eompara- 
Uvely-respeotable  and  extensive  appearance. 
It  was  on  this  dark,  spongy  soil  that  the 
Fenny  Hedge  was  to  be  planted. 

A  few  minutes  before  nine  o'clock  Ur. 
Haoshetl  appeared  in  his  shirt-sleeves  carry- 
ing nine  pointed  stakes,  each  about  &ve  feet 
long  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  These  he 
drove  into  the  soil  with  a  "penny  wooden 
mallet "  at  the  respective  distances  of  a  yard 
apart.  Then  he  took  the  nine  hazel  yedders 
— which  were,  in  fact,  slender  rods  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  long — and  laced  these  along 
the  stakes  as  a  basket-maker  winds  hts  peeled 
willow  round  the  uprights  or  skeleton  of  his 
fabric.  Finally  he  took  the  nine  stoat-stow- 
ers  and  placed  each  stover  at  an  angle  against 
each  stake,  to  act  as  a  prop,  and  nailed  it 
with  a  "pennyworth  of  nails  "driven  by  a 
"  penny  lummer."  Altogether  it  was  a  most 
ridiculous  and  insensate  proceeding;  and, 
but  far  the  eoceiitrio  perfomuinees  of  the 
horn-bloww,  voald  have  been  about  as  cheer* 
f ul  as  a  funeral.  But  the  trumpeter,  npon 
whom  devolved  the  solemn  dnty  of  blowing, 
"  Oat  on  yon  I  Oat  on  joa  1  Out  on  you,"  was 
a  charaoter.  Thwe  was  a  mischievous  squint 
in  his  black,  bead-like  eye,  a  blandoess  in  his 
smile,  and  a  pimply  purpleness  in  the  princi- 
pal feature  of  his  face  thtit  indicated  a  prone- 
neas  to  dissipation  and  late  boors.  When 
the  first  stake  was  driven,  Joe  Dodds  puck- 
ered his  month,  raised  the  trumpet,  looked 
calmly  around,  smiled  like  a  brigand,  winked 
at  bis  cronies,  and  began  to  "  toot."  His 
initial  note  was  terrific,  and  he  rose  by  dis- 
tressing  increments  to  a  blare  that  curdled 
the  blood. 

Subdued  applause  rewarded  Joe's  brazen 
denunciation,  and  he  repeated  it  at  least  a 
doxen  times,  to  the  manifest  satisl^otion  of 
all  present,  not  ezMpting  Hr.  Oholmley's 


bailiff  who  was  present  on  behalf  of  his  em- 
ployer, tlw  present  owner  of  Whitby  Abbey, 
to  see  that  the  penance  was  duly  performed. 

At  high  water,  the  Penny  Hedge  was  par- 
tinlty  submerged,  but  it  stood  its  ground.  At 
low  water,  it  was  again  left  high  and  dry; 
but,  although  no  guard  was  placed  over  it, 
no  idle  hand  disturbed  it,  for  even  the  boys 
of  Whitby  appear  to  be  leas  profligate  and 
abandoned  than  they  are  in  other  Ei^lish 
towns. 

Jame3  Wight. 


MR.  SWINBURNE'S  PROSE. 

THERE  are  some  things  which  at  first 
blush  seem  palpably  plain  to  the  un- 
derstanding, which  nevertheless  are  not  quite 
so  easy  of  definition.  The  quality  or  com- 
bination of  qualities  which  makes  the  differ- 
ence  between  prose  and  poetry  may  be  cited 
as  one  of  these.  Poetry  has  been  defined 
ftom  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  those  of  Low- 
ell  and  Stedman,  and  what  single  deflidtion 
of  It  DOW  remains  nnrerlsed  or  nnrevisable  T 
It  has  been  felicitously  said— and  the  state- 
ment Is  good,  except  that  U  lacks,  like  most 
others  of  its  kind,  totality— that  good  prose 
puts  words  in  the  best  places,  while  poetry 
puts  the  best  words  in  the  best  plaoes. 
Perhaps,  though,  Uatdiew  Amdd's  distinc- 
tion between  morality  and  religion  may  be 
helpfully  suggestive  here.  If  religion,  a^ 
he  says,  is  "  morality  touched  by  emotion," 
poetry,  equally,  if  not  more  than  equally,  may 
be  said  to  be  prose  touched  by  emotion,  ex- 
cept that  the  description  omits  all  account 
of  form.  It  is  common  enough  to  meet  with 
poetical  prose,  and  even  so  great  a  master 
and  BO  matchless  at  his  best  as  Wordsworth 
could  execute  the  mo?t  prosy  verse  imagina- 
ble, not  knowing,  apparently,  vhen  he  spoke 
pneumatically  or  otherwise. 

Ur.  Emerson,  in  alluding  to  Ur.  Tennyson, 
lately  said,  "  Nay,  some  of  bis  words  are 
poems  ;  "  and  one  might  well  bo  able  to  say 
this  of  much  that  Emerson  himself  has  writ- 
ten. Poetical  power  does  not  always  assure 
OS  of  power  in  the  writer  to  produce  poetry, 
yet  I  can  recall  no  writer  who  has  at  any 
time  written  a  really  good  poem  who  does 
not,  by  that  vwy  ability,  impress  some  pe- 
cnliar  and  felicitous  qualities  upon  his  pnwe. 
The  sesthetio  axiom  asserts  that  the  greater 
gift  Includes  the  less. 

I  have  been  interested  of  late  irhile  read- 
ing Hr.  Swinburne's  essays — which  seem  tike 
the  substance  of  his  poetry  moulded  In  an- 
other form — not  more  in  observing  bis  likes 
and  antipathies  than  in  noticing  his  method 
and  manner  in  the  eaay  freedom  of  prose.  Its 
murmur  and  sonorousness  tell  at  once  its  ori- 
gin, and  tell,  too,  the  precise  sort  of  critic 
the  author  is.  Ton  miss  nowhere  the  poetic 
quality.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  him  to  leave  the  poetry  out ;  and  he 
reminds  you  of  his  la^er  calling,  suggesting 
Tennyson's  description  of  the  poet  in  being 
"  drowned  with  the  love  of  love,  the  scorn  of 
scorn,"  if  not  "  the  bate  of  hate."  What 
compels  attention  as  a  very  prominent  char- 
acteristic is  his  truly  wonderful  oatholicity 
of  taste,  which  seoapta  ths  wins  from  sneh 


diverse  vintages  with  aueh  ready  and  indii- 
criminately  exuberant  praise.  To  like  Vfe. 
tor  Hugo's  immensely  dectric  and  jerk;  Afit, 
and  yet  bestow  hardly  1ms  fervor  of  eeeoou- 
am  upon  the  repose  and  icy  dasiinlit; «( 
Amdd'a  verse,  Is,  to  say  the  least,  the  oU- 
bitiou  of  two  enthndasms  that  are  md; 
twinned  in  a  sln^^e  critic.  Kol  that  he  ii  te 
be  censured  for  tUs — It  is  In  some  teue  tn 
bis  credit ;  and  we  are  interested  fnrUitt  u 
knowing  that  our  critic  considers  WaltWbit- 
man  "  the  greatest  of  American  voice*." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  liis  rose-witerii 
of  very  delicious  aroma  ;  it  is  pleotifiil— «. 
haustless,  even ;  and  he  throws  it  forth  vitb 
an  ansparing  hand.  He  can  also  vltupente 
in  the  same  high  color  and  vein,  and  pinin- 
larly  upon  writers  who  have  ventnred  to  thiit 
and  to  say  that  moral  canons  shooU  Init 
some  weight  in  the  selection  of  topics  fa 
public  and  oniversai  treatment.  It  ii  sot  to 
be  expected  that  so  fiery  a  particle  u  Vi. 
Swinburne's  umqae  genius  could  euily&U 
itself  up  in  moderate  terms  of  expresso. 
The  fitness  of  a  few  words  he  rarely  or  nent 
perceives,  and  his  rhetoric  goes  on  aad  €q  ii 
most  discursive  and  beautifully  bewitd^ 
curves,  Tory  much  like  the  roll  anil  rico^ 
ting  of  rockets.  He  mi^M  nothing  of  cd- 
log  up  the  flash  of  a  oonflogratioD  for  pw- 
poses  where  a  moderate  iUnminatiin 
suffice,  so  rich  Is  he  In  resources  of  ewios- 
tion. 

It  is  this  redundancy  of  verbiage  todirt 
that  more  than  any  tbiug  else  palls  npon  iii 
tires  the  reader.  His  sense  of  and  feeliif 
for  the  picturesque  are  nearly  meaBoreka, 
and  he  dips  his  pen,  for  the  mort  put. 
in  hia  imagination,  and  that  is  to  Bsj  in  » 
element  about  as  boundless  and  iuexbiBSi' 
ble  as  the  ocean.  The  small  proportin 
of  reason  and  moral  sense  that  gow  m 
make  the  rest  of  his  equipmeut  is  tschuIj 
apparent.  In  fact,  we  can  think  of  no  lA 
ter  remark  on  his  style  than  this,  whidi  k 
borrow,  tfaat  "  it  is  without  measure,  wiiliont 
discretion,  without  sense  of  what  to  take  id 
what  to  lAtve ;  after  a  few  pages  it  beMM 
intolerably  fatiguing.  It  is  always  liitwif 
to  itself — always  turning  its  head  over  in 
shoulder  to  see  its  tnUn  Sowing  bdund  it 
The  train  shimmers  and  trembles  ham* 
gorgeous  fashion,  but  the  rustle  of  in  (** 
broidery  Is  fatally  Importnnate.^ 

To  repeat  this  mode  pwpetnally,  ai  Sns- 
bume  does — going  back  over  each  period  n 
purpose  to  taste  his  own  words,  and  is 
manner  as  to  Impress  the  author's  idf-cB- 
sciouB  admiration  of  their  8weetncas--ii  ** 
eessarily  to  be  tlresomely  and  helpleolj-pro 
lix.  And  when  a  writer  begins  to  pc»taR>i 
this  way,  be  may  go  on  doing  it  forcnr. 
There  is  absolutely  no  necessary  pause  fii  * 
luxuriance  that  has  no  necessary  reosos.  ft 
may  show  admirable  dexterity,  and  profok* 
in  places,  your  wonder  at  sudi  almost  tafcit- 
nal  affluence  of  fine  tones  and  tints,  but  lb( 
one  fatal  objection  to  it  is,  if  there  wm  ■* 
other,  that  it  tires.  If  the  prolixity  *• 
occasional  blemish  merely,  it  would  be  !»• 
enough ;  but  it  is  an  organic  trait  It  i< 
something  superimposed  that  we  tBsybift 
added  experienes  or  caltnrs  will  btrs*^ 
remedy  in  the  nnthor;  it  la  the  ftsdH*"* 
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buis  of  the  Bt^e  ItMlf  that  ia  at  holt.  Iti 
lack  of  force  and  getinineneBS,  and  Itit  loss 
of  peranaslrenest  and  geanine  Binoeritv,  are 
bat  too  erident.  We  see  aoiuethiog  arise 
now  and  then  in  the  form  of  a  great  tidal 
tboaght,  bul  yOQ  follow  it  until  it  growa 
fainter  and  faiater  in  outline,  and  finallj 
lapses  avay  in  a  feeble  and  limp  pwash  oo  a 
still  feebler  aod  tastelfiis  sbore. 

But  to  turn  from  the  manner  to  the  mat- 
ter. It  waa  said  that  to  witness  Kean's  acting 
was  lilce  reading  Sbakespeure  by  flashes  of 
liglitning.  To  modify  tbia  figure  a  little  to 
fit  the  pernsal  of  Swinburne's  criticism,  we 
should  say  it  is  reading  Bomething  of  more 
or  lesa  interest  by  the  aurora  bnrealU.  Be 
does,  of  coarse,  light  up  bis  theme,  and  on 
occasions  when  his  mood,  or  the  osoillation 
of  hia  judgment,  falls  a-plumb  with  reason, 
be  can  give  forth  memorable  and  atrihiog 
aiKainenL  It  would  be  a  phenomenon  not 
euy  of  eipltnation  if,  irith  his  deliente  in- 
at^t  into  the  mysteries  of  poetry  and  of  lan- 
gn^,  he  shoald.  not  acquire  aotne  right  and 
power  of  speaking,  for  the  poets  at  least, 
thet  few  on  like  gronnda  can  claim  to  pos- 
aeas.  One  might  heutate  to  depute  him  in 
any  opinion  to  the  assertion  of  which  this 
cadowment  Is  saffieient.  We  are,  therefore, 
not  at  all  aarprised  to  And  that  his  poetical 
estimates  of  Byron  and  of  Shelley,  apart 
from  the  moral  discrimination  inTOlved,  are 
jostly  pertinent  and  satisfActory,  and  real 
eontributions  to  hia  theme. 

There  are  bits  of  opinion  in  all  his  essays 
that  BucceasfDlly  cb&Uenf;e  acceptance,  as 
well  aa  gratify  your  admiration.  Wlien  he 
does  say  the  right  thing,  it  is  sometimes 
wonderfully  said — but  hia  whims  and  per- 
versity run  lilie  a  river  tlirough  a  text  in 
which  the  illastrationa  of  wisdom  serve  as 
wide)y>Bcattered  islands.  Aa  an  instance  we 
woold  like  to  commend,  it  seems  to  ae  that 
the  following  is  well  worth  saying,  end  ia 
well  said : 

"All  the  Inefihbly  foolish  jargon  and 
Jangle  of  critioasters  about  classic  subjects 
and  romantic,  remote,  or  immediate  inter- 
ests, duties  of  the  poet  to  face  and  handle 
tlua  thing  instead  of  that,  or  hia  own  age  in- 
stead of  another,  can  only  serve  to  darken 
eoansel  by  worda  without  knowledge :  a  poet 
of  the  first  order  ruses  all  sal^eets  to  the  first 
tank,  and  pnts  the  Ufe-blood  of  an  equal  in- 
terest into  Hebrew  forms  or  Greek,  mediasTal 
or  modem,  yesterday  or  yesterage.** 

Here,  too,  is  a  judgment  bo  rounded  and 
well-considered,  that  it  almost  confutes,  and 
would  pretty  nearly  disprove — if  such  in- 
stances  were  common — all  that  we  have  juat 
been  saying.  We  take  it  from  the  final 
paragraph  in  the  essay  on  "  John  Ford ;  *' 

No  poet  ia  leas  foi^etable  than  Ford  ; 
Mne  faatens  (as  it  were)  the  fangs  of  his 
genius  and  hia  will  more  deeply  in  your  mem- 
ory. Tou  cannot  shake  hands  with  him  and 
pass  by  ;  you  cannot  fall  in  with  him  and  out 
ag^n  at  pleasure;  if  he  touch  you  once  he 
takes  you,  and  what  he  takes  he  keeps  his 
hold  of ;  his  work  becomes  part  of  your 
thought  and  parcel  of  your  spiritual  furniture 
forever;  he  signs  himself  upon  yoo  as  with  a 
seal  of  deliberate  and  dedsive  power. 
force  ia  never  the  fbrce  of  accident ;  the  cas- 
oal  divinity  of  beauty  which  falls,  as  though 
^reet  from  heaven,  npon  stroog  lines  and 
phrases  of  some  poets,  fkUe  never  by  any 


such  heavenly  chanoe  tm  his;  his  strength 
of  impulse  is  matcbe(l  by  his  strength  of 
will ;  he  never  works  more  by  instinct  than 
by  resolution;  he  knows  what  he  would 
have  and  what  he  will  do,  and  gains  his  end 
and  doeH  hia  work  with  full  conscience  of  pur- 
pose and  insistence  of  design.  By  the 
might  of  a  great  will  aeoonded  by  the  force 
of  a  ^reat  hand,  he  woo  the  peace  be  holds 
against  all  odds  of  rivalry  in  a  race  of  rival 
pauta." 

But  any  liBt  of  quotations  would  be  in- 
complete without  that  remarkable  and  pictu- 
resque description  of  a  thunder-storm  at  aea, 
with  which  the  book  opens,  and  which  dues 
duty  IIS  a  metaphor  for  expressing  the  kind 
and  quality  of  Victor  Eugo's  genius.  If 
one  were  to  parody  a  similitude  so  huge,  and 
so  nearly  grotesque,  would  it  be  proper  to 
say  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  (genius  that  it  resem* 
bios  an  earthquake  on  land  ?  The  thunder- 
storm is  one  If  r.  Swinburne  witnessed  when 
a  boy,  while  midway  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel : 

"  About  midnight  the  thunder-clond  was 
right  overhead,  full  of  incessant  sound  and 
fire,  lightening  and  darkening  ao  rapidly  that 
it  seemed  to  have  life,  and  a  delight  in  its 
life.  At  the  same  hour  the  sky  was  clear  to 
the  west,  and  all  along  the  sea-line  there 
sprang  and  sank,  as  to  music,  a  restless 
dance  or  ohaae  of  sammer-lightnings  acrass 
the  lower  sky — a  race  and  riot  of  lights, 
beautiful  and  rapid  as  a  course  of  shining 
occanidoB  along  the  tremulous  flow  of  the 
Bea.  Eastward  at  the  same  moment  the 
space  of  clear  sky  was  higher  and  wider — a 
splendid  semicircle  of  too  intense  purity  to 
b«  called  blue ;  It  was  of  no  color  namable 
by  man;  and  midway  In  it,  between  the 
storm  and  the  aea,  hung  the  motionless 
fhll  moon;  Artemis  watching,  with  a  se- 
rene splendor  of  Bcom,  the  battle  of  Titans 
and  the  revel  of  nymphs  from  her  stainless 
and  Olympian  summit  of  divine  indiff'erent 
light.  Underneath  and  about  us  the  sea  wna 
paved  with  flume ;  the  whole  water  trembled 
and  hissed  phosphoric  fire;  even  through 
the  wind  and  thunder  I  could  hear  the  crack- 
ling and  sputtering  of  the  water-sparks.  In 
the  same  heaven,  and  in  the  same  hour,  there 
shone  at  once  the  three  contrasted  glories — 
golden,  and  fiery,  and  white — of  moonlight, 
and  of  the  double  lightnings,  forked  and 
sheet ;  and  under  all  this  miraculous  heaven 
lay  a  flaming  floor  of  water." 

The  single  fVagmeot  of  comment  which 
we  have  quoted  from  nn  accomplished  critic, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  atyle,  may 
possibly  be  Ur.  Lowell's-^it  ia  good  enough 
to  be;  and  from  the  same  pen  we  have 
another  quality  of  these  essays  acutely 
noted.  The  writer  says:  "We  do  not  re- 
member in  this  whole  volnme  a  single  in. 
stance  of  delicate  moral  discrimination — a 
do^e  esse  in  which  the  moral  note  has  been 
struck,  In  which  the  Idea  betrays  the  smallest 
aoqoaintanoe  with  the  eonsdenoe.'*  And  this 
is  notably  true. 

The  book  with  which  we  are  dealing,* 
though  it  is  prose  in  form,  is  prose  pervaded 
by  the  measareless  force  and  lurid  flicker  of  a 
picturesque  snd  Bubtilely  sensitive  and  poeti- 
cal imagination.  It  afibrds  fine  glimpses  of 
beauty,  and  splendor  of  expression ;  it  has 
some  almost  loefTable  visions ;  Its  eloquence 
— and  it  sf  eloquent,  as  eloquent  for  the  wrong 

*BeBa7B  ud  Btadles.  Bj  Algernon  Otwrloa 
Swinburne.  London,  1878. 


aa  for  the  ri^t— has  all  the  delicacy  and 
sweetness  that  rhythm  and  lyrical  melody 
can  hope  to  givo  in  an  unmetrical  way ;  and 
it  stirs  the  blood  in  places  like  the  energy 
and  shock  of  a  breeze  from  the  clear  north. 
But  for  much  that  is  simply  true  and  truat- 
worthy,  for  insight  that  i3  thorough  as  well 
as  helpful,  for  correct  pCTSpcctive,  for  either 
fine  eeathetical  or  psychological  analysis, 
and,  above  all,  for  a  monition  of  conscience, 
even  of  the  un-Puritan  kind,  the  reader  who 
looks  will  meet  with  signal  diaappointment ; 
and,  aa  a  help  to  an  Inexperienced  reader,  it 
ia  like  the  fire-flics  of  the  night  As  a  literary 
pyrotechnic  it  ia  quite  wonderful,  and  often 
entertaining ;  but  one  wishes,  after  going  a 
little  distance  with  the  author,  to  look  down 
to  the  earth,  and  give  bis  feet  a  touch  once 
more  of  the  solid  grouivl. 

JoxL  BsmoH. 


KISAGOTAMI. 


VBOII  BDSDUQHOSaA'e  "  MBABLBS." 

KISAQOTAMt,  clasping  to  her  breast 
Her  boy  juAt  dud,  and  with  strange 
fear  possessed, 

Ban  through  the  streets,  bosieflng  every  door 
For  Bome  rare  balm  his  lost  liio  to  restore; 

Until  her  neighbors,  at  this  flrantic  grief. 
For  which  the  world  Itself  has  no  rwief, 

BoKUi  to  say :  "  The  girl  has  lost  her  head— 
Wh<d  mtSikn*  it  that  wMdi  ami  lh«  itadf  " 

But  one  more  wise,  nnd  taking  pity's  part. 
Offered  this  solnoe  to  her  aobing  heart : 

"  Dear  girl,  I  cannot  proffer  von  much  joy, 
Bnt  there's  a  doctor  who  will  help  your  boy." 

Asking  hia  name,  the  girl  was  straightwtqr  sent 
To  good  Ootama,  anoto  him  she  went. 

'*  Good  mafter,  aid  me,  for  I  hear  It  Bald 
You  have  tlio  power  to  raise  my  child  that's 
dead." 

The  Buddha  answered :  "If  I  do  this  deed, 

'Tis  needAU  you  procure  some  mustard-seed 

"Found  in  a  house  where  neither  groom  nor 
bride. 

Parent  nor  cUId,  nor  man  nor  maid,  has  cUed.** 

Then,  with  her  child  still  clasped  about  ber 

waist, 

From  house  to  house,  a  weary  round  ahe  paced 

On  her  sad  errand — but  could  orosB  no  door 
Where  Deatb'a  dark  shadow  had  not  passed 
before. 

One  voice  forever  on  her  pathway  fiew  : 
"  The  dead  arc  many,  but  the  living  few." 

80,  when  Ootama  asked  if  she  had  brought 
The  muatard-soed,  ao  long  and  vainly  sought, 

She  said  :  '*  I  have  it  not — each  way  I  sped 
I  found  but  few  were  living,  many  dead." 

And  Buddha  answered:  "True  enough,  most 
true. 

Death  comes  to  all,  aa  it  has  come  to  rou." 

So  fled  her  grief,  and  sooini;  in  the  night. 
At  every  hooae,  a  brighter  fiwling  light, 

She  said:  "Our  human  lives  are  just  the 
same. 

First  an  apriaing,  then  a  dying  flame ; 

"  Never  on  earth  will  sueh  mntations  cease. 
Bat  after  death  come  rest  and  eadleas  peaoe.** 
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rriHE  WorldhM  beealBineutiDg"TheLo8t 
Arts  of  GiTilization."  It  thinks  tfaat 
tUe  '*  seffiog-maobine  bas  already  destroyed 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  one  of  the  most  hu- 
nMnlziDg  of  arts — the  art  of  neeille-work,  iu 
which  onr  motheri  and  grandmothers  ex- 
celled, sod  from  which  they  had  comfort  as 
well  as  occupatioB."  It  aleo  tells  us  that 
"the  planiug,  tamiDg,  and  mortisiog  ma- 
chiDcfl,  with  their  Tarlona  applicsUonB,  hare 
courerted  the  skillful  carpenter  of  forty  years 
back  into  a  commonplace  joiner  and  framer. 
There  !are  do  carpenters  any  more,"  it  goes 
on  to  say ;  "  the  nice  skill  in  that  once-in- 
BtracUTe  art  la  all  monopoUxed  by  macbine- 
ry ;  .  .  .  all  that  delicate  work  which  so  ex- 
ercised his  eye  and  hand,  which  crented 
grades  in  fata  mitier,  and  made  the  skillful 
carpenter  really  a  man  of  accompli shmente, 
all  this  is  now  transferr^  from  bis  hand  to 
the  jaws  of  tbe  unreasoning,  inexorable,  brute 
machine."  This  lamenting  critic,  still  cast- 
ing his  eye  on  the  delights  and  results  of  by- 
gone skill,  assures  ns  that  "  the  mowing  and 
reaping  machines  bare  made  those  beauUfol 
arts  of  former  time,  mowing  with  tbe  scythe 
Olid  reaping  with  tbe  grain-cradle,  to  be  al- 
nost  absolutely  lost  arte;"  and  he  further 
saya  that  "  with  photography  and  its  devel- 
opments must  come  tbe  destruction  of  paint- 
ing. Portraiture  is  already  ahnost  a  lost  art, 
landscape  will  soon  follow,  and  the  higher 
forms  of  historical  punting  will  soon  die. 
.  .  .  The  plastic  arts  and  architecture  must 
in  the  same  my  yidd  to  machinery,  jnst  as 
inevitably  as  the  Geneva  watch-maker  must 
give  way  before  the  Waltham  works.  When 
an  artist  can  cast  yon  a  thousand  copies  of 
a  moulding,  cornice,  or  frieze,  at  once  and 
of  the  same  pattern,  the  cblsel  will  not  dare 
attempt  to  compete."  Tba  writer  eoncedea 
that  tbe  revolution  he  describes  is  favorable 
to  human  progress  ;  "  It  ia  itself  progress," 
be  says,  *'  since  the  effect  is  to  divert  tbe 
more  intelligent  persons  oonnected  with  any 
art  from  employment  in  it,  and  to  drtre  them 
to  seek  employment  in  connection  with  some 
higher  art.  It  is  progress,  too,  In  that  it 
continnally  frees  a  larger  number  of  peraons 
ftoxa  exhaustii^  toil,  and  {^vea  them  increas- 
ing time  to  aeek  culture." 

We  cannot  quite  accept  the  consoling 
theory  of  the  last  few  sentencea.  While  tbe 
revotnUon  described  will,  no  doubt,  release  oer- 
t^n  energies  from  a  lower  In  order  to  advance 
them  to  a  higher  plane  of  effort,  it  will  tend 
also  to  throw  upon  the  world  hosts  of  men 
wboUy  ignorant  of  any  form  of  skilled  labor, 
and  from  this  will  result,  not  progreas,  bat  a 
great  decay  of  intelligence,  of  worth,  and 
of  morals.  Indeed,  this  eonsequence  of  tbe 


substitution  of  machinery  for  the  skill  of  the 
individual  laborer  is  already  evident.  The 
number  of  men  unfitted  for  any  de6nite  em- 
ployment, unskilled  in  any  of  tbe  arts  or 
crafts,  is  on  the  increase,  who  in  a  vagabond 
way  flow  into  the  great  cities,  where  they  de- 
pend upon  chance  opportunities  fur  employ- 
ment, and  help  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  idle 
and  the  vidoua. 

But,  while  we  cannot  assent  to  Uie  idea 
that  general  progress  is  to  come  of  this  revo- 
lution, we  are  not  without  our  coDSolation. 
This  lies  in  tbe  fact  that  a  reaction  has  begun 
in  favor  of  individual  taste  and  skill  as  op- 
posed to  machine-made  articles.  In  furni- 
ture this  revival  is  more  noteworthy  than  in 
other  things,  but  we  may  confidently  expect 
it  to  extend  toother  branohes  of  manuftetnre 
in  whicb  machinery  has  been  replacing  man- 
ipulation by  tbe  individual.  Tbe  canons  of 
the  revived  art  in  furniture  are  that  house- 
hold articles  should  be  pure  and  simple  in 
style,  substantial  in  manufacture,  and  that 
each  product  should  be  stamped  by  tbe  in- 
dividual skill  of  the  craftsman.  A  mania  for 
this  kind  of  fhmiture  has  already  begun,  so 
that  in  one  direction  at  least  the  supremacy 
of  duplication  is  gone.  Tbe  ''.thousand  cop- 
ies of  a  scroll "  and  tbe  facility  of  the  glae- 
brush  are  understood,  and  are  coming  rapidly 
under  a  general  detestation.  Machinery,  of 
courae,  will  continue  in  use.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  beoanae  it  reduces  cost ;  and  for- 
tunately even  a  "brute  machine"  is  amena- 
ble to  advanced  civilizatioD.  The  example 
of  the  purer  style  has  already  been  fol- 
lowed, inasmuch  as  we  see  it  modifying  and 
improving  the  designs  of  tbe  machine-made 
article ;  and  this  Is  no  light  serrlee. 

There  is  another  direction  in  which  all 
the  eflbrts  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  skill 
of  the  hand  have  come  to  little.  This  is  In 
engraving.  A  great  deal  is  said  about  new 
processes,  ingenious  methods  of  using  tbe 
camera  and  acids  whereby  drawing  is  copied 
and  lines  in  relief  formed ;  but  no  device  has 
succeeded  in  giving  tbe  tone,  the  feeling,  the 
quality  that  come  from  tbe  finger-ends  of 
tbe  man  ohai^^  with  art-feeliug. 

In  one  particular  the  World  writer  seems 
to  ns  wholly  wrong.  Panting  shows  no  sign 
of  a  surrender  to  photography.  Miniature- 
painting  has  been  fairly  killed  by  the  sun- 
pictures,  and  perhaps  portrait-painting  suf- 
fers ;  but  the  world  of  ideal  art  is  full  of 
vitality,  of  exultation,  of  growth,  of  expres- 
tion.  Art-taste  is  an  appetite  tbat  grows 
upon  what  it  feeds ;  those  who  be|^n  with 
photographs,  or  who  enjoy  photographs,  are 
only  thereby  stimulated  into  greater  zeal 
for  the  products  of  tbe  pencil.  Not  only  Is 
divine  color  beyond  the  roach  of  the  atin- 
sbadow,  but  imagination,  creation,  poetical 
feeling,  subtile  sentiment,  strange  and  won- 


derful hflrmonies  of  color,  expres^ioa  of  jas- 
sion  and  emotion — these  all  lie  without  ibe 
reach  of  the  camera  and  within  Ibe  toueh  of 
that  force  In  human  nature  called  genns, 
which  no  machinery  can  imitate  and  no 
method  of  duplication  supplant  As  an  his- 
torical fact,  art  is  expeiifflicing  a  greit  re- 
vival It  is  taking  possession  of  tbe  voild 
OS  It  did  four  hundred  years  ago ;  sn  amij  of 
entbnsiaata  are  enlisted  in  It,  and  evnywhete 
we  may  see  the  signs  of  awakened  public  in- 
terest in  this  outcome  of  testhetio  coltnre. 
Painting  and  sculpture  at  least  are  ponscBied 
by  the  «[drit  of  immortality. 


The  recent  introduction  of  elevators  for 
carrying  persons  to  tbe  upper  floors  hii 
already  made  a  maifced  change  in  the  d«i 
arehitecture  of  our  dty.  It  has  been  foud 
that  by  making  the  top-floors  of  buildii^ 
easily  accessible,  they  take  preference  era 
over  those  at  a  lower  altitude  for  manykiniia 
of  buainess.  Tbe  light  is  better,  the  ait  ii 
purer,  the  situation  is  quieter,  idne  sttda 
up  than  at  three  or  four  stories,  and  when 
tbe  ninth  story  may  be  reached  br  a  swift- 
moving  steam-elevator,  every  objection  tbtt 
might  exist  against  this  great  heiglltil^^ 
moved.  It  seems  strange  that  so  simple  ■ 
contrivance  for  utili^ng  upper  stories  and 
high  spaces  should  not  have  come  into  rogoe 
until  within  recent  years.  New  devJcei  (bt 
the  substitute  of  steam,  such  as  hydtanHt 
power,  are  likely  to  greatly  extei^  the  nit 
of  this  very  comfortable  way  of  "getiug 
up-fltairs." 

There  is  an  important  change  in  our  do- 
mestic arehitecture  that  is  likely  to  comeitf 
the  use  of  elevators.  It  is  no  new  idea  Atl 
the  kitchen  ought  to  be  placed  at  tbe  top  of 
the  bouse.  At  this  point  the  disagreeiblt 
odors  that  now  rise  from  tbe  coo|[iDg.range 
and  tbe  lamidry,  and  more  or  less  pemeM 
the  whole  boose,  would  be  carried  off  into  tk 
upper  air.  The  health  fulness  aodtheagm- 
ablenesB  of  tbe  living-rooms  would  evident 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  ebange  of  ^ 
kitchen  base.  Hitherto  the  great  obsttek 
in  the  way  has  been,  not  only  the  labor  of 
carrying  supplies  the  several  pairs  of 
stairs,  and  carrying  refuse  down  them,  bat 
tbe  dirt  and  litter  certain  to  accrue  tbcre- 
from.  The  elevator  would  remedy  all  tbis, 
fetching  and  carrying  needed  articles  vitb 
facility  and  at  little  expenditure  of  time  or 
eneigy.  It  would  not  be  practicable,  of 
course,  to  introduce  steam  or  even  hydimBe 
power  into  small  residences;  but  elevatw* 
balanced  by  weights,  after  tbe  manner  i>f 
"  dumb-wuters,"  now  in  many  housef:  in  oh 
between  kitchen  and  dinlog^oom,  would  be 
snflloieut  for  tbe  purpose.  As  roofi  of 
houses  are  now  oommonly  built  neariy  &tr 
this  spaoe  could  be  inclosed  and  nsed  fbr  ib« 
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drTiDg  of  the  weekly  "wash."  By  tliis  ar- 
nDgement  not  only  would  all  UDsarory  odors 
be  driren  to  the  airs  and  spaces  above,  but 
the  bnck-yords  woald  be  rescued  from  tlieir 
present  unsiglitly  uses,  and  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  elegant  recreation.  The  Inundrj- 
women,  no  longer  tramping  out  the  grass 
w(th  their  big  feet,  would  permit  these 
green  plots  to  flourish ;  and  the  unsightly 
weekly  display  of  the  family  linen  being 
banished  to  upper  and  inriBihle  regions,  the 
whole  space  now  given  over  to  the  Bervants 
and  neighboring  visitors  of  the  feline  ape- 
oiee  could  be  converted  into  a  handsome 
garden,  into  a  bright  rostio  boudoir  shaded 
by  trees  and  vines,  where  in  the  sominer 
season  the  household  might  assemble,  and 
even  guests  be  received,  under  conditions 
wholly  refined  and  pleasurable.  The  disper- 
sion of  the  disagreeiibles  that  usually  pertain 
to  the  lower  ward  of  the  boose  would,  in  fact, 
enable  us  to  elevate  the  now  neglected  yards 
of  our  residences  into  artistic  and  beautiful 
courts.  The  wealthy  might  imitate  the  an- 
cient examples  of  marble  arcades  and  cool- 
ii^  fountains,  and  the  humblest  hoosehold 
conld  do  something  to  give  grace  and  obarm 
to  a  precinct  which  is  now  degraded  and  de- 
fumed  simply  because  it  lies  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  unsavory  kitchen. 

Our  readers  may  smile  at  all  this.  Wait 
and  see.  If  the  town-kitoben  Is  not  destined 
to  go  up  in  tiie  world,  set  nt  down  as  false 
prophets. 

One  of  the  richest  specimens  of  the  ten- 
dency of  people  to  run  to  government  for 
the  regulation  of  every  thing  that  seems  to 
them  in  need  of  regulation  occurred,  accord- 
ing to  report,  recently  in  FhiUdelpbia.  It 
seems  that  in  that  city  of  traditional  de- 
murenesa  in  behavior  and  modest  simplicity 
of  dress  there  is  a  "Free-Dress  League," 
which  is  composed  of  ladies  wbo  think  that 
reform  is  needed  in  the  matters  of  female 
dress  and  adornment.  Very  few  people 
would  be  disposed  to  contend  with  these 
ladies  in  this  respect,  but  if  a  general  loose- 
ness of  idea  R9  to  the  fanctione  of  govern- 
ment did  not  prevail,  everybody  would  be 
amused  and  astonished  at  their  manner  of 
going  to  work  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
end  desired.  Confident  in  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  nnlimited  scope  of  Con- 
gress, these  ladies  propose  to  address  a  peti- 
tion to  that  body  to  appoint  a  joint  commit- 
tee to  setUe  a  suitable  dress  for  the  women 
of  the  country.  This  innocent  reliance  on 
the  wisdom  and  aatbority  of  Congress,  this 
belief  that  a  great  social  reform  may  be 
brought  about  by  a  fiat  of  the  state,  this 
notion  of  free-born  Americans  that  it  is  pos- 
idble  to  restore  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the 
despotic  past,  is  saeh  a  rioh  mingling  of 


folly,  ignorance,  simplicity,  nnd  zeal  without 
judgment,  that  one  is  divided  between  an 
inclination  to  laugh  at  it  and  to  wonder  at  socb 
a  manifestation  of  popular  intelligence.  This 
is,  of  course,  on  extreme  case ;  but  does  it 
not  iiccurately  indicate  the  sort  of  thing 
that  female  influence  is  likely  to  bring  into 
our  politics  should  women  ever  obtain  the 
suSVoge  ?  That  women  look  upon  law  as  a 
sort  of  fetich— a  something  that  ought  to 
inteipose  itself  everywhere  and  into  every 
thing,  in  order  to  carry  out  everybody's 
ideas  of  what  should  be— has  been  repeated- 
ly pointed  out,  and  bere  we  see  striking 
evidence  of  this  tendency.  These  wom- 
en, however,  have  one  defense :  there  are 
so  many  men  in  this  cormtry  that  ran 
screaming  to  Congress  for  laws  In  regulation 
of  every  social  question'that  it  is  no  wonder 
the  feminine  folk  should  lose  their  bearings, 
and  imagine  that  the  shape  of  their  bonnets, 
the  color  of  thdr  ribbons,  the  costliness  of 
tfadr  ornaments,  the  cut  of  tbeir  dress,  are 
all  matters  that  Congress  has  power  to  regu- 
late, and  hence  ought  to  regulate  them. 


Ik  this  practical  and  prosaio  age  of  onrs 
the  cynic  is  apt  to  get  the  advantage  of  the 
sentimentalist.  The  ridicule  and  satire  of 
the  one  blights  and  crushes  the  pathos  (or 
bathos)  of  the  otber.  The  world  is  too  busy, 
and  life  is  becoming  too  short,  to  spend  much 
time  on  what  is  merely  fandful  or  tender, 
which  in  a  material  sense  profiteth  the  world 
nothing.  Yet  now  and  then  an  incident 
occurs  which,  though  purely  romantic  and 
sentimental,  appeals  stroi^ly  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  pity  of  the  sternest-hearted  cynic. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  story  of  that  sim- 
ple-BOuled,  self-sacrificiog,  and  loving  young 
Parsee  who  was  recently  found  floating  dead 
in  a  reservoir  In  Lancashire,  England.  It  is 
often  questioned  whether  hearts  are  ever  bro- 
ken for  love,  yet  it  is  certain  that  young  Dorab- 
jee  Hormu^jee  died  for  love.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land not  long  ago  to  study  cotton-sinnning, 
and  intended  to  return  to  Bombay  to  set  up 
a  mill  among  his  fire-worshiping  kindred.  In 
England  be  became  deeply  attached  to  a 
young  girl  who  failed  to  reciprocate  his  feel- 
ings. She  may  not  have  liked  bis  dark  skin, 
his  broken  language,  bis  Oriental  ways,  his 
pagan  religion ;  at  least  poor  Dorabjee,  after 
such  advances  as  his  simple  and  poetic  na- 
ture prompted,  came  to  see  that  his  cause 
was  hopeless.  For  him,  then.  It  was  just  as 
natural  to  die  as  to  love.  In  bis  heart  there 
was  no  thought  of  reproach  for  the  obdurate 
fair  one.  He  simply  sat  down  and  wrote  her 
a  respectftil,  tender,  and  plaintive  letter,  and 
penned  on  the  oatside  a  request  that  she 
would  "please  not  show  this  to  anybody," 
went  up  to  the  reservoir  and  tying  his 
hands  behind  him,  took  the  £atal  plunge.  In 


all  the  epistolary  literature  of  love  there  is 
no  letter  more  sweet,  simple,  tender,  uid  free 
from  selfishness  or  gnlle,  than  this  of  the 
young  Eastern  fire-worshtper  to  his  "  Lan- 
cashire lass."  "I  hope  you  will  excuse  me," 
he  says,  "  for  taking  liberty  for  writing  to 
you,  but  really  I  cannot  help  it,  because  I 
love  Toa  80  much,  and  you  must  truly  believe 
that  I  never  came  across  a  young  lady  more 
lovely  and  more  afi'ecUonate  like  you.  I 
hope  you  will  be  happy,  but  don*t  forget  me, 
becunse  I  sacrifice  my  heart  to  yon,  dear.  I 
always  dreamed  about  you;  I  don't  think 
you  hardly  believed  it,  that  how  I  loved  you, 
my  dear;  but  I  am  at  lost  disappointed.  But 
never  mind,  it  cannot  be  helped ;  but  don't 
forget  me,  because  you  are  the  only  I  loved. 
I  don't  think  you  care  mnoh  about  me,  but  I 
did.  Remember  me,  my  dear,  remember  me. 
I  hope  you  wilt  be  happy."  In  a  more  chi- 
valrous time  the  fate  of  the  hapless  young 
Oriental  in  a  strange  land  would  have  been 
celebrated  by  the  odes  of  a  Sappho  or  the 
sweet  lyrics  of  a  Petrarch  ;  now  his  prosaic 
epitaph  is  the  coroner's  verdict,  "  Died  of 
the  result  of  temporary  Insanity  I  " 


Texrk  has  latterly  arisen  In  some  of  the 
English  papers  a  serious  complaint  of  the 
manner  in  which  eminent  counsel  at  the  bar 
sometimes  treat  their  clients.  This  applies 
less  to  the  enormous  fees  demanded  by  emi- 
nent lawyers  fnll  of  business  than  to  the 
caatom  they  have  of  accepting  a  retainer 
and  fees  in  coses,  and  then  absenting  them- 
selves from  court  when  those  cases  come  on. 
This  really  seems  a  grievance,  nor  is  it  whol- 
ly unknown  ^ n  this  side  of  the  Atiantic.  It 
is  very  well  for  a  lawyer  in  request  on  every 
hand  to  charge  roundly  for  his  time ;  indeed, 
to  get  what  he  can  for  his  services.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  he  has  fairly  won  this  right 
by  a  long  and  not  always  remunerative  expe- 
rience at  the  bar.  But  if  a  client  with  an 
important  case  resorts  to  the  celebrated  Mr. 
A.  or  Ur.  B.,  pays  him  a  very  large  retaining 
fee  and  snbsequent  "  refVeshers,"  in  order 
tfaat  he  may  have  At>  influence,  name,  and 
services,  and  those  of  no  otber,  he  has  an 
excellent  ground  of  complaint  if  the  lawyer, 
b«ng  engaged  otherwise,  leaves  his  case  to 
its  fate,  or  sends  a  scarcely -fledged  young 
lawyer  from  his  office  to  blunder  through  it ; 
and,  above  all,  if,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
the  great  man's  skill,  he  sees  no  more  of  the 
retaining  fee  and  the  refreshers.  It  may  very 
well  happen  that  the  lawyer  finds,  when  the 
case  comes  on,  that  be  has  more  pressing 
business  **  in  other  places."  In  such  an 
event,  simple  honesty  reqcires  that  he  should 
either  furnish  on  equally  eminent  substitnte, 
or  return  the  money  which  be  has  received  to 
do  what  he  has  not  so  much  as  made  a  pre- 
tense of  doing. 
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[NOTEUBBB  13, 


IF  our  first  impressions  do  not  deceive  u?, 
we  have  in  Mr.  Stedman's  "  Yictori&D 
Poets  "  *  one  of  the  roost  valuable  contribu- 
tiOQB  ever  made  b;  an  American  to  the  de- 
partment of  literary  criticism.  This  is  high 
praise;  for  the  studies  of  Lowell  and  Whip- 
ple are  recognized  everywhere  as  among  the 
beat  that  contemporary  criticism  can  show, 
and  to  think  of  Mr.  Stednian's  work  in  con- 
nection with  these  is  to  associate  it  with 
tJie  "  Age  of  Elizabeth  "  and  "  Among  my 
Books."  That  it  makes  good  ita  claim  to  sach 
associatioQ  will  be  conceded,  we  think,  by 
ererj  oaref^il  and  welUnfortned  reader  of  the 
book,  which  takes  an  additional  value  from 
the  large  amoont  of  biographical  and  his- 
torical informatioD  which  it  eoDbUos  la  addi- 
tion to  its  porely  literary  Ceatores, 

In  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  work  we 
cannot  do  better  tbiui  quote  the  statement  of 
It  given  by  Mr.  Stedman  bImBelf.   He  says : 

"  Althouffh  presented  as  a  book  of  literary 
iind  biographical  criticism,  it  also  may  be 
termed  an  liistorioal  survey  of  the  course  of 
British  poetry  dariofr  the  present  reiifn — if  not 
a  minnte  at  least  a  compact  and  lof^ci^  sur- 
vey of  the  authors  and  works  that  mainly  de- 
mand attention.  Having  made  a  study  of  the 
poets  who  rank  as  leaders  of  the  reoent  Brit- 
ish choir,  a  sense  of  proportion  induced  me 
to  enlarge  the  result,  and  to  use  it  as  tlie  ba- 
sis of  R  guide-book  to  the  metrical  literature 
of  the  time  aad  country  in  which  those  poets 
have  flourished.  It  seemed  to  mo  that,  by  in- 
cluding a  sketch  of  minor  groups  and  schools, 
nnd  ^iviuji  s  connection  to  the  whole,  I  might 
offer  a  work  that  would  have  practical  value 
fbr  uses  of  record  and  reference,  In  addition  to 
whatever  qualities,  a^  an  essay  in  philosoph- 
ical criticism,  it  should  be  found  to  possess." 

The  poets  accepted  as  lc:iders  of  the 
choir,  and  of  whom  more  or  less  elaborate 
studies  are  made,  are  Landor,  Hood,  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  Procter  ("  Barry  Cornwall  "), 
Hrs.  Browning,  Tennyson,  Robert  Browning, 
Buchanan,  Rossetti,  Morris,  and  Swinburne. 
Besides  these,  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
minor  singers  are  discussed,  though  la  many 
cases  the  eriticlam  is  confined  to  coupling 
an  epithet  with  their  names.  Prefixed  to 
the  whole  la  an  analytical  study  of"  The  Pe- 
riod,** in  which  are  set  forth  the  principles 
which  the  sobsequent  chapters  ore  intended 
to  illustrate  and  expound. 

Such  being  the  scope  of  the  book,  we  turn 
now  to  a  consideration  of  the  oHUoal  princi- 
ples upon  which  Hr,  Stedman  has  based  his 
judgments;  and  here,  again,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  his  own  words : 

"  These  essays  are  not  written  upon  a 
theory.  The  author  has  no  theory  of  poe- 
try, and  no  particular  school  to  uphold.  I 
favors  generous  ecleoCioism,  or  universalism, 
in  art,  eiyoyingf  what  is  good,  and  believ- 
ing that,  as  in  Nature,  the  question  is  not 
whether  this  or  that  kind  be  the  more  ex- 
cellent, but  whether  a  work  is  excellent  of 
its  kind.  Certain  quaUties*  however,  dtstin- 
Kuish  what  is  fine  and  lasting.  The  priuci- 
pies  upon  whioh  I  rely  may  be  out  of  fashion 

*  Victorian  Poets.  By  Bdmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man. Boston:  J.  ILO^oodftOo. 


just  now,  and  not  readily  accepted.  They  are 
founded,  nevertheless,  in  tlic  Miltoniao  canou 
of  poetry,  from  whioli  simplicity  no  more  can 
be  excluded  than  sensuousness  and  passion. 
The  spirit  of  criticism  is  intellectual;  that  of 
poetry  (although  our  curiouBly-reaRonine  gen- 
eration often  has  forgotten  it)  is  normally  the 
offspring  of  emotion ;  secondly,  it  may  he,  of 
thought.  I  find  that  the  qnalities  upon  which 
I  have  laid  most  stress,  and  whieh  at  once 
have  opened  the  way  to  commendation,  an 
simpliiuty  and  fhjshneas,  in  work  of  all  kinds ; 
and,  as  the  basis  of  persistent  growth  and  of 
greatness  in  a  masterpiece,  simpliaty,  and 
spontaneity,  reflned  by  art,  exalted  by  imagi- 
nation, and  sustained  by  intellectual  power. 
.  .  .  The  traits,  therefore,  which  I  have  dep- 
recated earnestly  aro  in  tbe  fir^t  place  obscu- 
rity and  hardness,  and  these  either  natural — 
implying  defective  voioe  and  insight,  or  af- 
fected— implying  conceit  and  poor  judgment ; 
and,  secondly,  that  excess  of  elaborate  orna- 
ment whioh  places  decoration  above  construc- 
tion, until  the  sense  of  originality  is  lost — if, 
indeed,  it  ever  existed.  Both  obscurity  and 
Buper-omameotation  are  used  insensibly  to 
disguise  the  lock  of  imagination,  just  as  a 
weak  and  florid  sinicer  hides  with  trills  and 
flourishes  his  inability  to  strike  a  rimple,  pure 
note,  or  to  change  withotrt  a  sliding  scale," 

It  is  beyond  our  purpose  to  follow  Mr. 
Stedman  step  by  step  through  his  work,  nor 
could  It  be  done  usefully  without  occupying 
more  space  than  we  can  spare ;  we  will  con- 
tent ourselves,  therefore,  with  indicating 
briefiy  his  theory  and  method.  As  be  de- 
fines it,  the  dominant  method  which  has  dis- 
tinguished the  Victorian  period  is  the  Idyllic, 
which  is  a  combination  of  an  art-school,  taking 
its  models  from  old  English  poetry  and  from 
tbe  delicate  classidsm  of  Landor  and  Keats, 
and  of  the  contemplative  didactic  school, 
ivhich  had  the  imaginative  strain  of  Words- 
worth for  its  loftiest  exemplar.  The  leader, 
and  to  some  extent  the  founder,  of  the  idyllic 
school  is  Tennyson  ;  and,  while  in  his  bands 
rhythm,  melody,  and  the  general  technical 
excellence  of  poetry,  have  been  carried  much 
farther  than  ever  before,  its  influence  has 
maintained  an  atmosphere  unfavorable  to  the 
revival  of  high  passion  and  dramatic  power. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  adverse  influ- 
ence, a  new  dramatic  and  lyric  school  has 
arisen,  under  the  leadership  of  Browning  and 
Rossetti,  tmd  is  engaged  in  a  vigorous  efibrt 
to  reunite  beauty  and  palssion  in  rhythmical 
art  "  Swinburne,  beyond  the  rest,  having 
carried  expression  to  its  farthest  extreme, 
obeys  a  healthful  impulse  in  seeking  to  re- 
new tbe  true  dramatic  vigor  and  thus  begin 
another  cycle  of  poeUo  song."  This  new 
school  is  obtainii^;  the  fiiTOr  of  a  new  gen- 
eration, and  Hr.  Stedman  believes  that  we 
are  entering  upon  an  era  whiiA  will  witness 
a  glorious  revlTal  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Eng- 
land. 

Of  the  more  special  features  of  Hr.  Sted- 
man's  work,  tbe  most  noticeable,  perhsps, 
aside  from  the  ample  knowledge  and  wide 
culture  displayed,  is  Its  Judidal  and  stndl- 
ously  temperate  tone.  There  ore  no  attempts 
at  paradox  or  epigram,  no  pungent  allusions, 
no  affected  brilliancy,  uo  mere  rhetorical 
garniture  of  any  kind.  The  most  anxious 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  dogmatic  dicta,  or  final  pronooneemeots, 


and  there  are  probably  fewer  aoperlatives 
in  tbe  book  than  in  any  other  recent  vol- 
ume of  criticism.  It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, indeed,  that  this  eantioii  is  not  carried 
too  for ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  im- 
purs  the  foroe  and  efibctiTeness  of  the  style. 
Surely  it  is  as  much  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  a  critic  to  wubr-state  his  thought  "aa  te 
ever-state  it;  and  that  Mr.  Stedman  does 
frequently  understate  his,  be  would  probably 
be  the  first  to  admit  At  worst,  however, 
thlfl  is  but  Uie  reverse  side  of  the  cardinal 
criUcal  virtue ;  and  the  virtue  is  not  exhtbiu 
ed  so  often  that  we  need  be  hypercritical  as 
to  the  particular  phase  which  it  may  asanme. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  renda 
the  vulame  serviceable  as  a  reference-book, 
and,  besides  an  admirable  analytical  index, 
there  are  copious  marginal  notes  tfaroaghoot, 
and  a  list  comprising  all  the  poets  ni«>at>oDed 
as  belonging  to  the  period  under  review. 


Mr.  Lokofellow's  new  volume,  "The 
Masque  of  Pandora,  and  other  Poema" 
(Boston:  J.  R.  Osgood  h  Co.),  is  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  poems  some  of  which,  as  Tbe  Hang- 
ing of  the  Crane,"  "Uorituri  Salutamoa,* 
"  Charles  Sumner,"  ete.,  have  already  ap- 
peared, while  others  are  now  published  for 
the  first  time.  Tbe  longest  poem,  wbtck 
^ves  its  title  to  the  book,  la  drftcnatie  m 
ibnn,  and  gives  a  pleasing  version  of  the  oU 
nqrth  of  Pandora's  box— relatii^  tbe  fash- 
Imiing  of  Fuidora  by  Tnlean,  tbe  breathing 
of  Ufe  into  her  by  Zeus,  her  fruitless  tempta- 
tion of  Prometheus,  her  Bueceseful  Btteai|* 
upon  Eplmetheus,  and  finally  her  opening  ef 
the  fatal  box,  whereby  were  released 

"  Fever  of  the  heart  and  biain. 
Sorrow,  pestUenca,  and  pain. 
Moans  of  anguish,  maniac  lancfatesv 
All  the  evils  that  hereafter 
Shall  afflict  and  vex  mankind.** 

The  story  is  ffibetivdy  told,  but  tbe  Tens 
is  narrative  rather  than  dramatic,  and  the 
lyrics,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  quite  the 
best  part  of  the  poem.  These  are  in  the  form 
of  choruses  emphasizing  tbe  salient  episodes 
of  the  drama,  and  the  following,  dpropoa  of  tfas 
remorse  of  Pandora  and  Eplmetheus,  points 
the  moral  of  the  entire  story: 

"  OBORCB  or  TSB  BumniMts. 

"  never  shall  souls  like  Ibeee 

Escape  tbe  Euroenlitee, 
The  danghteiB  dark  or  Acheron  and  Klglitl 

Uuqaeuehed  our  torcbea  Rlare. 

Onr  scourges  In  the  sir 
Bend  forth  prophetie  sounds  before  ttaer  salla 

"  Never  by  lapse  of  time 
'   The  Bonl  defliced  by  crime 
KDto  Its  former  self  returns  again  ; 
For  every  guilty  deed 
Holds  in  itself  the  seed 
Of  retribution  and  nndying  pain. 

"  Never  shall  be  the  loss 

BestoredtinHeUos 
Bath  purified  them  with  heavenly  fires ; 

Tben  what  was  lost  Is  won. 

And  the  new  life  began, 
Kindled  with  nobler  pssaUms  and  desiKs." 

**  The  Hanglog  of  tbe  Oraae  "  has  aitresdy 
taken  its  place  among  the  favorite  lyri^  ef 
home ;  it  is  in  Longfellow's  most  tender  and 
characteristic  vein,  and  the  verse  is  pecttlisr- 
ly  finished  and  melodioos.  "  Honturi  Sals- 
tamas,"  the  poem  ddivered  at  the  fiftieKh  a» 
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nirenarjr  of  the  clus  of  1825  In  Bowdcdn 
Collefp,  breathes  a  s^rit  of  the  loftiest  mel- 
tncholjr  tempered  by  the  reslfpiation  which 
eomes  of  the  sure  hope  of  the  soul's  immor. 
talitf.  The  poems  grouped  under  the  famiU 
itr  title  of  "  Birds  of  Passage  "  compriae  the 
•I^Hjn  Charles  Snmoer,  the  pathetic  ballad 
of  "  Beliatirius,"  and  Tarioua  descriptive  rem- 
iniaoences  of  the  author's  Europeno  travels. 
From  the  cluster  of  "  Sonnets  "  at  the  end  we 
quote  the  following,  not  becauao  it  is  the  best, 
hot  because  it  presents  in  brief  form  the  phi- 
losophy of  nearlv  all  of  Longfellow's  later 
poetry: 

"  A  aoiDoir. 

"  I  uld  unto  mjMir,  if  I  were  dead, 

What  would  befUl  these  children  r  What  would 
be 

Their  fate,  who  now  are  lookinf;  np  to  me 
For  help  and  fartherauce  T  Tbeir  Hres,  I  Baid, 

Would  be  a  volume  wherein  I  have  read 
But  the  first  cbapters,  and  no  longer  see 
To  read  the  rest  of  tbeir  dear  blstorr. 
So  tan  ofbeaa^  and  so  ftill  of  dread. 

Be  cnmfbrted ;  tbe  world  Is  very  old, 
And  generations  pass,  as  ther  have  passed, 
A  troop  of  shadows  movlnjf  with  Uia  snn ; 
■  Tboasande  of  times  has  the  old  tale  been  told ; 
The  world  belongs  to  those  who  come  tbe  laat, 
Ihej  win  find  hope  and  strensth  aa  we  ban 
done." 


Dun  IfEBiruji's  "Oeaeml  History  of 
Some"  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is 
partly  a  new  work  and  partly  an  abridgment 
of  his  larger  work,  which  has  long  been  rec- 
ognixed  as  one  of  the  standard  aathorilies  on 
Bomau  history.  In  plan  and  scope,  however, 
It  is  entirely  new ;  being  an  attempt  to  em- 
brace within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume  a 
eompendium  of  Roman  affairs  from  the  foun. 
dation  of  the  city  (in  b.  c.  76S)  to  the  fall  of 
AuguBtulus  (in  a.  d.  4^5).  Its  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  a  "Oeoeral  History,"  aside  from 
the  long  period  which  tt  covers,  are  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Herlvale  :  *'  It  is  addressed  to 
no  special  class  of  readers,  but  rather  to  the 
reading  public  in  general,  who  may  desire  to 
be  informed  of  the  most  noted  incidents  in 
tbe  Roman  annals,  the  most  remarkable  char- 
acters which  play  their  p»rt  upon  the  Roman 
stage,  and  tbe  main  coarse  of  ereuts,  togeth- 
er with  their  caases  and  consequences.  With 
this  object  directly  in  view,  the  writer  has  no 
occasion  to  load  his  pages  with  references, 
or  justify  Ins  statements  by  notes  and  criti- 
eal  discussions,  for  which  bis  prescribed  lim- 
its would  nllow  him  no  room.  It  is  for  the 
orator,  says  the  great  critic  of  antiquity,  to 
Ugue  and  persoade ;  the  historian  may  oon- 
floe  himself  to  narration ;  but,  in  cutting  my- 
sdf  off  from  the  resource  of  notes  and  refer- 
tnses,  I  most  at  the  same  time  refVaIn  Arom 
&qoiaitions  and  speoalationa  which  cannot 
be  oonduoted  safely  or  fairly  wi^out  them. 
These  I  must  leave  to  the  critical  inquirer 
and  the  professed  student ;  my  pages  are  ad- 
dressed, as  I  have  said,  to  the  general  reader, 
who  will  be  content  to  aooept  the  oondniiioDs 
which  I  present  to  him." 

Dean  Merivale's  slyle,  though  deficient  in 
Ti^or  and  the  rhetorical  graces  of  composi- 
tion, is  always  simple,  lucid,  and  pleasing; 
and,  when  dealing  with  the  more  striking  in- 
cidents of  Roman  history,  presents  more  than 
one  excellent  examplti  of  animated  and  pict- 
nresqae  oarntive.   His  portnit-ideees  (and 


what  other  annals  are  so  rich  aa  tbe  Roman 
in  the  representation  of  bnman  character  f ) 
are  especially  good ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
present  volume  is  scarcely  Inferior  to  the  au- 
thor's larger  work.  l%e  tone  of  the  "  Gen- 
eral History  "  is  conservative,  as  becomes  a 
work  from  which  critical  disooasion  is  neces- 
sarily excluded.  Mr.  Merlvnle  rejects  most 
of  Niebubr's  theories  as  "  brilliant  but  vision- 
ary," and  admits  frankly,  at  tlie  outset,  that, 
though  the  legendary  narrative  accounts  for 
tbe  institutions  which  survived  to  the  histor- 
ic period,  "  there  is  scarcely  one  particular 
of  importance  throughout  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  our  pretended  annals  on  the  exact 
truth  of  which  we  can  securely  rely." 

The  volume  is  clearly  priuted  on  good- 
sized  type,  and  is  well  provided  with  maps, 
chronological  tables,  and  index. 


Ik  none  of  his  subsequent  works  has 
Bret  Harte  rivnled  the  peerless  perTection 
of  his  earlier  stories ;  but  tbe  "  Tales  of  the 
Argonauts  "  (Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.) 
approach  more  nearly  Aan  any  of  his  recent 
prodnctions  to  the  standard  established  by 
his  first  work.  The  seven  stories  which 
the  volume  oontains  all  deal  with  Califor- 
niaa  incidents  and  the  ebaractprs  of  the 
Argonautio  period;  and  these  so  evidently 
'*  oondlUon  "  Hr.  Harte's  genius  that  he  sel- 
dom appears  at  his  best  in  any  otiier  field. 
Nevertheless,  though  dealing  with  similar 
episodes  and  frequently  with  the  same  char- 
acterSf  there  is  a  real  difference,  not  only  in 
quality  but  in  method,  between  these  later 
stories  and  "  Tbe  Luck  of  Roaring  Gamp," 
"The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  etc.,  etc. 
Mr.  John  Oakhnrst,  for  example,  a  passage 
in  whose  life  is  here  related,  is  a  decidedly 
theatric  and  stagey  personage,  and  the  en- 
tire interest  of  the  story  is  centred  upon 
"  Mrs.  Decker."  The  narrative  is  vivid  and 
dramatic,  and  the  character-sketches  curious- 
ly effective;  but  it  lacks  local  flavor,  and 
the  scene  might  have  been  laid  with  even 
more  appropriateness  in  Paris  or  New  York. 
So  of  the  '*  Episode  of  Fiddletown,"  the 
matxf  of  which  is  the  same  as  in  "  The  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp" — namely,  the  purifying 
and  elevating  influence  of  a  child  upon  a 
corrupt  and  criminal  nature.  In  the  "  Epi- 
sode^"  however,  it  is  a  woman  who  is  thus 
refwrned,  and  the  story  loses  In  effectiveneas 
more  than  it  gdns  from  tbe  (plater  snbtilly 
and  elaboraUon  of  the  stndy.  Hr.  Harte's 
method,  in  short,  has  lost  something  of  its 
terse  objectivity,  and  he  seems  to  be  passing 
from  tbe  study  of  human  nature  under  pecul- 
iar local  condiUons  to  the  stndy  bf  human 
nature  for  its  psychological  interest.  His 
moral  point  of  view  bas  also  changed,  and 
we  look  in  vain  in  these  later  stories  for  the 
easy  optimism  of  his  earlier  ones. 

Perhaps  tbe  pleasantest  novel  feature  of 
the  present  collection  is  the  introduction  of 
John  Chinaman,  who,  in  the  persons  of  Wan 
Lee  and  Ah  Fee,  develops  unsuspected  ca- 
pacities for  humorous  treatment.  The  au- 
thor's genius  for  animal-painting  also  finds 
expression,  and  "  Baby  Sylvester  "  is  without 
doubt  the  very  drollest  and  moat  irresistible 
"  bear-story  "  ever  told. 


Dh.  Hollahd  is  a  trained  woikman,  and 
wbatevN  he  does  has  a  certain  workma.  ''be 
Sniah  and  faoility.  It  is  plain  from  "^is 
novels  that  he  has  no  natmml  aptitude  for 
story-telling — that  novel-writing  is  not  the 
method  in  which  his  gifts  would  naturally  seek 
expression ;  yet  even  here  his  trained  skill 
subserves  almost  all  the  purposes  of  talent, 
and  his  novels  fairly  deserve  the  measure  of 
popularity  which  they  have  achieved.  Their 
plots  are  coherent  and  well-constructed,  the 
narrative  is  interesting,  the  action  dramatic, 
the  characters  tolerably  life-like,  the  scene- 
painting  vivid,  and  the  style  fluent  and  vig- 
orous. What  they  lack  chiefly  is  insight, 
and  that  taste  and  temperance  which  are 
instinctive  in  the  true  artist.  Another  and 
more  radical  defect  is  that  the  author's  mo- 
tive and  otgect  are  primarily  didactic  :  he  is 
much  more  concerned  to  point  a  moral  than 
to  adorn  a  tale,  and  this  leads  to  those  point- 
ed contrasts  of  character  and  conditiona 
which,  however  they  may  harmonize  with  oar 
notions  of  poetic  justice,  are  sadly  belled  by 
our  experience  of  real  life. 

'*  The  Story  of  Sevenoaks  "  (New  York : 
Soribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co.)  bas  a  moral,  of 
course — the  moral  being  that  the  love  of 
money  Is  the  root  tA.  all  evil.  The  leading 
figure  of  tbe  story  is  that  of  a  village  msnu- 
facturer  who,  by  cheating  an  inventor  and 
oppressing  bis  fellow-townamm,  becomes  a 
millionaire,  and  then,  seeking  a  wider  field  for 
the  display  of.  bis  riches,  comes  to  New  York 
and  enters  upon  a  life  of  lavish  extravagance, 
vulgar  dissipation,  and  wild  speculation.  Foi 
a  time  he  prospers,  but,  being  caught  at 
length  in  the  toils  which  he  had  spread  for 
others,  he  commits  a  crime  tliat  ultimately 
strips  him  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  and  nearly 
consigns  him  to  the  penitentiary.  The  char- 
aoter  of  this  vulgar  rich  man  is  vigorously 
drawn,  and  is  not  without  a  certain  rugged 
impressiveness ;  but  it  is  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  can  only  be  excused  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  not  so  much  a  portrait  as  a  text.  The 
pleasantest  people  to  whom  the  author  pre- 
sents US  are  the  villagers  of  Sevenoaks  and  a 
trapper  and  hunter  named  "  Jim,"  who  acts 
the  port  of  dew  a  mocAina  to  the  rest  of  tbe 
characters,  and  divides  with  Belcber  the  hon- 
or of  being  hero.  His  shrewd  and  homely  wit 
fnmishes  the  amusing  element  of  the  story, 
which, if  over-!oDg,is  interesting  throughout. 


Two  large  decorative  jrietures  by  a  Hu- 
nich  artist,  Hans  Uakart,  have  lately 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  at  Eurt^s 
Gallery.   Tbey  are  both  called  "  Abundan- 

tia;"  one  of  them  represents  the  rich  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  the  other  of  the  sea. 

On  entering  the  gallery,  the  visitor  sees 
spread  out  before  him  two  very  large,  long 
cimvases,  covered  with  bright  men  and  wom- 
en so  full  formed  and  rich  in  color,  that  for 
an  instant  he  might  suppose  be  was  looking 
upon  some  of  the  showy  historical  paintings 
by  Rubens  tliat  hang  upon  the  walla  of  the 
Louvre.  But,  on  proceeding  to  analyze  these 
pictures,  he  finds  them  curiously  eonfhsed  In 
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moiive,  with  nn  endeDTor,  either  conscious  or 
not,  of  reproducing  the  ideus  of  BubenH, 
mixed  with  ordinary,  we  might  Bay  commcm.- 
piece,  thought. 

Seen  agaiuBt  a  gilded  background,  which 
gleams  in  many  points  and  masses  between 
the  men  and  women,  and  among  the  great 
boughs  and  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  Abuudantia 
of  the  earth  Is  represented  by  a  blaek-haired, 
aoathem-looking  womaD,  with  two  large  in- 
fants clingtog  to  her  lap.  lUofa  elutfaing  ia 
draped  upon  her,  and  fruit  and  flowera  in 
great  masses  droop  from  baskets  borne  hi 
the  hands  and  on  the  shoulders  of  a  crew 
vhom  the  artist  apparently  designed  to  be 
half  satyr  and  half  human.  Diirk  faces  of 
men  pale  upon  the  gilded  sky  with  big,  cun- 
ning eyes  and  black  locks  of  hair.  One  of 
these  men  is  dancing  with  a  blond,  innocent- 
looking  child,  he  in  shadow  and  she  in  a  full 
light  that  takes  away  from  her  face  and  form 
nearly  all  shading ;  and  she  stands  before  the 
spectator  about  as  a  good  reproduction  of 
the  manner  in  which  Rubens  might  hare 
treated  such  a  subject,  or  as  if  t)ie  figures  had 
been  executed  by  a  direct  pupil  of  that  mas- 
ter. On  the  other  side  of  the  painting  jolly 
children  are  loaded  with  the  fullness  of  the 
barrest,  and  grapes,  poultry,  and  goats,  are 
mixed  up  with  them  in  free  and  careless  pro- 
fasion. 

The  other  picture  represents  a  scene  in  a 
galley  whose  golden  prow  breasts  tbe  waves, 
and  whose  big  sail  flops  in  the  breeze,  green 
and  blue  and  golden  aa  a  peacock's  plumes, 
orer  the  heads  of  a  band  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  load  down  the  gre^t  Iwrge. 
Here,  as  In  the  companion  painting,  a  mother 
and  her  oflbpring  give  the  Itey  of  the  aubject 
of  the  picture.  Besides  ^ese  figures,  haJf  a 
doxen  in  number,  oomposed  of  the  woman, 
babies,  and  two  or  three  little  girls,  a  mass 
of  others  fill  ap  the  scene.  One  fair,  blond 
girl,  with  heavy  contbars  to  her  pink  flesh, 
■its  with  her  naked  back  turned  toward 
the  beholder— a  truly  Bnbens  type  of  fig- 
ure, both  in  its  feeling  and  treatment.  An- 
other girl,  with  bare  legs,  is  stretching  out 
into  the  waves  to  catch  in  a  shell  the  sea- 
weeds and  shells  cast  up  from  the  water. 
All  these  figures,  as  well  as  the  boat  itself, 
are  bound  together  by  splendid  colors  of  all  \ 
textures  that  are  filled  with  rich  tones,  from  ; 
the  peacock-colored  sail  to  the  woman's  splen-  I 
did  skirts,  and  the  pink  and  crimson  lining 
of  the  sea-shells  scattered  so  freely  everywhere. 
Such  are  the  main  features  of  theae  two  paint- 
ings. 

Harkart,  who  ia  a  pupil  of  Piloty,  appears 
to  be  a  man  of  great  but  irregular  sources 
of  ima^ation  and  power.  All  his  people 
show  a  great  want  of  thoroi^hly  good  draw- 
ing, and  the  legs,  arms,  and  torsos  of  nearly 
erery  one  are  inaccurate  and  imposalble. 
But  nobody  accustomed  to  atudy  works  of 
this  character  can  fiiil  to  recognixe  the  re- 
markable freedom  and  power  with  which 
his  figures  are  sketched  upon  tiie  canvas. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  draw  one  of  bis 
children  in  full  light  with  a  bent  body  and 
twisted  limbs,  in  an  attitude  that  would  have 
daunted  many  a  more  mature  painter  than 
he;  Dor  does  be  doubt  his  power  to  suc- 
ceed in  filling  in  the  great  masses  of  bright 


fleah  in -the  back  of  the  woman  in  the  barge. 
It  li  the  same,  too,  with  his  use  of  rich  col- 
ors. He  glazes  and  lays  in  superb  body-ci)l- 
ors  because  he  likes  to  see  them  is  tbe  pict- 
ure, and  apparently  from  a  keen  relish  for 
such  tints,  but  not  from  any  real  knowledge 
how  to  use  them. 

The  result  of  tliis  riehttesa  of  conception 
and  Imperfieot  flilfillment  of  the  Idea  has  been 
to  produce  a  daading  efiisct  In  both  instances, 
but  the  paintings  are  at  tbe  same  time  en- 
tirely without  repose  either  in  tbe  composi- 
tion of  form  or  in  light  and  shade.  These 
pictures  have  been  sud  to  recall  Titian,  bnt 
no  painters  could  be  farther  apart  than  the 
painter  of  the  *'  Entombment  *'  of  the  Louvre, 
with  its  absolutely  perfect  relations  of  line 
and  color,  and  light  and  shade,  and  the  man 
who  painted  tbe  "  Abundantim."  That  Uar- 
kart  resembles  Bubena,  with  his  flowing  forms, 
big  lights,  and  superfiaous  colors,  is  quite  ap- 
parent ;  but  it  is  Rubens  in  his  pictures  in  the 
Ijouvre,  and  not  with  his  chastened  powers 
exhibited  at  their  best,  in  the  mature  and 
well-balanced  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  at 
Antwerp. 

Harkart  has  power  and  imagination,  but 
the  "Abnndantin**  cannot  be  regarded  as 
more  than  pictures  sbowii^  great  though  im- 
mature taleiat. 


A  ooBBnposDKNT,  whose  art-training  en- 
titles his  opinions  to  respect,  sends  na  from 
Richmond  the  subjoiued  description  of  Fo- 
ley's statue  to  Stonewall  Jackson,  recently 
erected  in  that  city,  and  unveiled  on  tbe  2dth 
ultimo : 

Amid  the  fernid  enthusiasm  on  the  ooca- 
aion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  General  Jackson 
statue,  probably  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
looked  upon  tbe  efflgy  otherwise  than  subjec- 
tively. The  glamour  of  the  past  rose  up  and 
intervened,  and  the  bronze  shone  through  it 
as  the  personification  of  the  deeds  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson  the  successful  chieftain,  rather 
than  as  a  work  ^f  art  representing  the  man  in 
his  hal^t  as  he  lived.  When  the  excitement 
had  died  down,  it  wu  carious  and  interesting 
to  note,  aa  was  the  fottnne  of  the  writer,  the 
calmer  oritioiamB  of  the  crowd  aa  th^  prMsed 
forward  for  a  nearer  view.  It  was  the  old 
story ;  and  had  the  Stonewall  Brigade  and  the 
other  veterans  that  thronged  the  vicinity  been 
furnished  with  chalk,  as  was  the  Athenian 
populace  of  old,  in  the  well-known  legend, 
one  day  to  mark  the  excellences  and  the  next 
the  defects  of  the  work,  the  result  would  have 
been  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  classic  etory— 
the  bronze  would  have  been  whitened  by  their 
comments. 

"  Tbe  sculptor  who  has  to  miinage  a  single 
pedestrian  portrait  figure  must  find  himself  in 
something  of  a  dilemma  in  attempting  to 
avoid  imitation  on  the  one  hand  or  bald  com- 
monplace on  the  other.  The  possible  per- 
mutations and  comUnations  of  the  membera 
of  the  hnman  ft>ame  have  been  wellnigh  ex- 
hausted. The  lamented  Foley  not  only  had 
this  eommon  difflaulty  to  contend  with  in 
dealing  with  the  figure  in  question,  hut  the 
greater  one  of  artificially  presenting  a  subject 
whoso  externals  were  so  entirely  dissociated 
tram  the  picturesque.  Jackson's  career  was  full 
of  dash,  yet  he  was  slow,  one  might  aay  plod- 
ding, in  bis  habit.  His  demeanor  wan  of 
that  quiet  sort  that  excluded  any  suggestion 
of  the  military  hero.  In  short,  to  eonvert  into 


a  striking  work  of  art  this  mac  whnse 
appcHrance  was  tiic  antithesis  of  bis  ciikncur 
8A  developed  by  tlie  war,  was  no  easy  task  for 
the  artist.  It  may  be  saftly  asserted  thst  he 
has  succeeded  :  skillfully  avoiding  the  tunc 
without  touching  the  over-dramatic.  The 
fiwic  is  self-contaiucd  and  noble  inexpte»!ioD; 
the  eyes  evidently  fixed  on  somRthiog  of  mo- 
ment;  the  head  turned  to  the  right.  The 
line  of  vision  ia  somewhat  hif^er  than  the 
eye,  and  the  chin  slightly  raised  in  eonnt- 
quence.  Tlie  hair  and  beard  are  handled  pe^ 
fectly,  exhibiting,  as  do  all  the  details,  ft  QUI. 
terly  Uchniqiu.  The  weight  is  upon  the  right 
leg,  and  it  evidently  bears  it,  witfaont,  bov- 
ever,  any  of  the  exaggerated  bowing  bsck  of 
the  leg  or  protrusion  of  the  calf  so  oflea  med 
to  give  the  sense  of  firmness.  Tbe  sim  on 
the  same  side  is  akimbo  on  the  hip,  and  u 
managed  as  to  assist  the  feeling  of  soliditr  ; 
while  the  gloved  hand,  in  crompling  tbe 
gauntlet  which  it  holds,  assures  us  that  tba 
attention  of  the  owner  is  fixed  on  some  tcui 
and  absorbing  matter.  Tbe  left  leg  is  hi  it 
vanoe  of  the  other,  and,  from  the  knee  dows, 
nearly  parallel  with  it.  This  gives  adiUiiaul 
firmness  to  the  figure— the  necessity  of  hcnd- 
ing  it  to  obtain  a  clutnge  of  line  beicg  oV 
viated  by  the  accessories.  The  left  binil 
clasps  the  sword-hilt,  the  knuckles  to  tht 
front,  at  onoe  giving  an  easy  turn  to  tbe  wnit, 
and  a  ohance  for  nice  expression  in  the  siuto- 
my.  The  military  capo  haa  fallett  into  the 
hollow  of  the  elbow,  and  thence  drapes  to  the 
section  of  stone-wall  upon  which  the  point 
of  the  naked  sword  rests,  and  which  rid»  tk 
oomposition  of  gaps  and  the  spindly  look  » 
often  the  defeot  of  single  figures  unrelieitd 
by  aooeseories.  As  to  the  likeness,  the  £pirc 
is  sdd  to  he  too  full  and  round.  It  majr  k 
that  the  artist  knew  this,  and  sacrificed  tit 
matter  of  fkct  to  the  matter  of  art,  rather  ttm 
imitate  a  meagreness  whioh  would  litre 
marred  hia  work  and  remanded  it  to  tbe  lini- 
bo  of  slonobing  figures  whioh  disfigure  on 
streets  and  galleries.  Bat  it  is  said  thst  tbt 
widow  of  General  Jackson  considers  it  so  a- 
cellent  portrait. 

"  The  best  view  of  the  statue  la  fnan  iti 
lefl,  with  the  nose  just  cutting  the  lino  of  tbt 
check.  This  aspect  will  expose  both  limta 
and  the  right  arm,  and  mass  the  compoutin 
very  effectively.  The  fl^re  Is  about 
feet  high."   

Kr.  Williav  Hart  is  now  engaged  apa 
a  painting  entitled  "  A  September  UoiUf 
in  the  Keene  Valley."  The  view,  howerer, 
is  more  of  a  su^estive  character  than  iOu- 
trative  of  a  real  atudy  from  Nature  ^  <»',  ii 
other  words,  it  is  a  composition  of  a  pastu^^ 
field,  surrounded  by  hills  resembling  in  fof" 
those  which  are  found  in  Elasex  Conntr,  bor 
dering  on  the  Adirondack  region.  Tbelini 
scape  is  partly  obsonred  by  the  fog  which  ii 
drifting  slowly  op  the  rugged  hill-ndei  !■ 
the  f(»eground  tbne  la  a  gronp  of  cftvt 
browing  as  they  more  along  to  tbe  rieb« 
pastan^e  In  the  distance.  The  cows  ate  )■ 
tbe  shadow  of  the  toeea  which  tine  ntd 
on  the  right,  bnt  come  oat  atrong  sgtiott  i 
bright  area  of  sunshine  in  the  middle  groaod. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  antnma  color*  ii 
the  foliage  of  the  trees,  which  are  yet  frtd 
and  green,  but  the  ferns  and  weeds  m  tbtv 
shade  show  some  rich,  brown  tooefl,  iodkit- 
ing  the  approach  of  frosty  weather.  In  the 
backgrotmd,  obscured  by  tbe  early  nionii>E 
fog,  there  ia  a  anggeation  of  a  moonUmfeik. 
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llie  iky  Is  covered  with  light  clond-rorms,  ] 
and  ita  tone  U  delicate  and  expressive.  As 
yet,  Mr.  Hart  has  given  bat  little  attention 
to  the  detail  of  tlie  work.  Hia  main  object 
has  been  to  get  the  composition  io  form,  af- 
ter which  be  will  finish  it  at  his  leisure.  Tbe 
group  of  oows  is  the  most  advanced  part  of 
the  picture,  and  ita  treatment  is  already  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  lorera  of  fine  paint- 
ing. During  last  anmmer  Mr.  Hart  made  a 
taige  number  of  studies  of  Aldemey  cows, 
and  several  of  these  hare  been  reproduced  in 
this  work.  There  is  a  dun-colored  cow,  with 
a  head  almost  as  delicately  moulded  as  that 
of  a  deer,  and  the  red  and  mottled  animals 
are  equally  noticeable. 

Another  picture,  a  work  of  cabinet  sise, 
by  Mr.  Hart,  has  also,  as  its  leading  feature 
of  interest,  a  group  of  cowa  resting  at  noon- 
day on  the  bank  of  a  meadow-brook.  There 
is  a  grove  of  trees  on  tbe  right,  and  tbe  left 
gives  a  porspective  view  of  a  pastoral  land- 
seaps  with  great  force.  This  picture  ia  near- 
ly flniahed.  It  is  oharrolug  In  tone  and  aen- 
timent 

OMR  of  J.  O.  Brown's  latest  plctares  Is 
entitled  "  PitehiDg  Pennies,"  and  shows  a 
group  of  boot-blaeka,  ranged  la  front  of  tbe 
itreet-door  of  a  tenement-honse,  engaged  in 
that  fiimiliar  sport.  There  are  seven  boys  in 
the  group,  and  all  have  made  thdr  oast  ex- 
cept one  little  fellow  who  stands  in  tbe  fore- 
ground, and  ia  poising  his  penny  in  his  band 
and  meaanriog  the  distance  with  his  eye  be- 
fore making  bis  throw.  It  is  evident  that  be 
is  acting  with  cantioD,  and  hia  movements 
are  watched  with  interest  by  tlie  boys  who 
hive  joined  in  the  game.  The  leading  figure 
among  the  boys  who  are  looking  on  is  a 
brij;bt  fellow  whose  hands  are  deeply  insert- 
ed into  the  pockets  of  his  trousera  as  if  in 
search  of  pennies ;  but  he  is  "  dead  broke," 
and  his  face  tells  the  story  of  his  bankruptcy. 
The  serenity  of  his  mind  ia  also  disturbed  by 
the  boy  standing  by  his  aide,  who  holds  up  a 
penny  in  a  most  tantalizing  way.  Another 
boy  on  tbe  right  is  seated  upon  the  door- 
step,  and  his  face,  too,  shows  that  fortune  ia 
against  bioi.  These  boys  were  all  drawn 
from  life,  and  are  strong  and  apirited  studies. 
The  diverse  expression  thrown  into  the  faces, 
of  pleasure,  hope,  and  despair,  ia  a  noteworthy 
feature  in  the  work. 


foreat-vegetation  ismore  aparse,  and  tbe  view 
Is  diversified  by  rooky  hlll-sldes  and  other 
natural  features  which  are  peculiar  to  the  re- 
gion. The  sky  Is  partly  covered  with  rolling 
masses  of  olouds  of  a  seni-tranaparcnt  text- 
ure, which  east  tenderly* defined  shadows 
here  and  there  over  the  landscape.  Tbe  rug- 
gedness  of  the  view  is  toned  down  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  delightful  atmospheric  effect, 
which  also  adds  greatly  to  the  harmony  of 
the  scene, 

Mr.  Caspab  Bdberi,,  a  German  artist  of 
this  city,  who  executed  in  marble  Valentine's 
recumbent  figure  of  General  Lee  at  Rich- 
moud,  Yiiginia,  in  so  thoroughly  an  artistic 
manner,  has  sent  to  that  city  a  statuette  of 
the  general  which  has  excited  the  most  favor- 
able opinion  of  the  artist's  skill.  Tbe  figure 
is  about  two  feet  high,  in  military  costume. 
Tbe  poac  ts  very  artistic,  «uid  the  grouping 
of  the  cannon,  saddle,  etc.,  as  accessories, 
are  happily  introduced.  The  artist  is  spoken 
of  bj  the  local  press  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  equestrian  statne  of  General  Iiee. 

fttm  ^trtoalr. 

OUB  PARIS  LETTER. 


RicHaBD  W.  HnBBAXD  la  panting  a  la^ 
canvas  illastmtiiig  an  Adirondack  lake^eene. 
The  view  is  not  strictly  from  Nature,  btrt  is 
Bore  of  the  character  of  a  reminiscence  of 
the  wilderness  than  a  real  scene.  In  the  fore- 
ground, from  a  rocky  blu^  tbe  view  over- 
looks a  little  lake  toward  a  narrow  and 
rugged  valley,  which  terminates  somewhat 
abruptly  at  the  base  of  a  pictnreaqne  moun- 
tain in  the  middle-ground.  A  swift-running 
stream  flows  through  the  valley,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  unites  with  the  latter  In  a 
series  of  caaoadea.  Tbe  current  of  this 
mountain-torrent  is  felt  for  some  distance  in 
the  quiet  water  of  the  lake,  and  forms  eddies 
of  white  fo!im  upon  its  surface.  The  back- 
ground is  rolling,  and  is  covered  with  an  un- 
broken forest  to  the  borizon-line.  Kear  the 
bke,  and  following  the  line  of  the  valley,  the 


0cM>«r  ig,  im. 

THE  greatest  art  event  of  the  past  week  has 
been  the  first  appearance  of  Signer  Bossi 
aa  HttmUt  at  the  Salle  Ventadour.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  Italian,  or,  in  fact,  tbe  native  of 
no  southern  clime,  could  ever  adequately  per- 
sonate the  melancholy  Dane.  Something  of 
the  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon  element  appears 
to  be  necessary  to  tbe  oatnre  of  him  who  would 
fitly  embody  this  greateat  of  BhakeBpeflre*a 
i  obaraotata.  BtiU  less  doea  it  appear  probable 
that  he  who  can  personate  OtJuHo  grandly 
would  Bucceed  as  Samia.  The  two  oharso- 
ters  are,  in  fact,  the  antipodes  of  each  other. 
One  is  the  man  of  reflection,  the  other  is  the 
man  of  action.  One  is  dreamy,  poetic,  gen- 
tle, torturfld  by  doubts,  and  shrinking  even 
fh>m  Heaven-commanded  deeds ;  the  other  is 
fierce,  ft-ank,  credulous,  and  rasb.  One  is  a 
fiery  Oriental,  the  other  a  philosophical  North- 
erner. Therefore,  the  very  greatness  of  Bos- 
si's  Othello  filled  me  with  doubts  respecting 
hia  success  as  HanUtt.  The  result  merely 
ahowed  how  false  suoh  [freconoeived  Ideas 
may  prove.  I  have  never  been  so  fbrtunate 
■a  to  witneai  the  Stmltt  ot  Signer  Salvini. 
But  with  the  refined,  poeUc,  and  scholarly 
petionatlon  of  Booth  I  have  long  been  fhmil- 
lar. 

yothing  could  be  more  unlike  Booth's  con- 
ception of  the  part  than  is  that  of  Roasi,  and 
yet  both  bear  evidences  of  tbe  closest  and 
most  thoughtful  study,  and  both  are  f\]lly  jus- 
tified by  tbe  text,  thus  proving  bow  complex 
and  many-sided  is  this  perplexing  and  fasci- 
oatinfF  character.  The  Stmtd  of  Booth  is  a 
refined,  dreamy,  pbilosopbioal  personage,  deli- 
cate in  nature  to  the  verge  of  effsminacy,  ner- 
voui  even  to  hysteria,  sheltering  his  exdtable, 
sensitive  nature  behind  a  feigned  madness 
Hiat  broomes  half  reality.  Bnt  the  Bamkt  of 
Bossi  is  really  and  pitiably  Inaane.  Re  comes 
before  ua  in  the  first  scene  bowed  beneath  tbe 
weight  of  a  woe  too  deep  ibr  words ;  he  scarce 
finds  greeting  in  the  listless  depths  of  bis 
misery  for  his  fVicnd  Bitratio,  and  only  the 
tidings  of  tbe  appearance  of  the  &fu>it  have 
power  to  arouse  him  tnatk  hia  apathy.  In  the 


scene  with  the  Ghoa  he  is  more  thrilled  with 
terror  than  touched  with  that  flno  spirit  of 
Tcarninff  tenderness  that  made  Booth's  cry 
^'  rUcall  thee /ath^r/"  so  exquisitely  pathetic 
Bnt  nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  gesture 
wherewith  he  fiung  aside  the  restraimng  hands 
of  his  companions  and  turned  to  follow  the 
spectre,  in  grand  scorn  of  death  or  of  terror. 
Like  Booth,  he  falls  prostrate  as  the  Ghoet  dis- 
appears, and  in  the  "  wildand  whirling  words  " 
wherew  i  th  the  act  condndea  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  catastrophe  that  thia  awfnl  revelation 
of  the  hour  baa  brought  to  pass — Samlet  ia 
mad.  Like  some  stately  oolamn  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake,  his  noble  mind  lies  shat- 
tered before  us,  wrecked  by  the  convulsion 
that  bas  burled  the  moral  world  around  blm 
into  chaos.  Henceforward  throughout  the 
tragedy  in  the  wild  eyes,  the  pale,  haggard 
face,  the  speech  that  variea  from  mirthless 
mockery  to  fiercest  passion  or  deepest  woe, 
may  be  read  the  story  of  his  distraught  brain. 
Head  by  this  light,  "  To  be  or  not  to  be  "  be- 
comes the  wail  of  a  tortured  soul,  seeking 
vainly  for  rest  and  willing  to  rush  forth  to  win 
it,  even  through  the  dread  portal  of  snieide. 
In  the  worda  "  To  die— to  sleep—"  might  be 
heard  the  passionate  yearning  of  the  breaking 
heart  and  burning  brain  for  tba  slumber  that 
knows  no  wakening,  but  with  the  ntteranoe 
of  the  line  *'  To  sleep— perchance  to  dream — 
came  the  swift  shuddering  recoil  that  showed 
what  manner  of  visions  haunted  the  restless 
couch  of  the  hapless  prince.  Hia  interview 
with  OpTidia  is  touched  with  intensest  pathos. 
He  craves  her  prayers  as  one  lost  in  an  abyss 
of  hopeless  misery.  He  bids  her  "  go  her  ways 
to  a  nunnery  "  as  a  refuife  from  a  world  that 
is  but  one  scene  of  anguish.  He  has,  indeed, 
forgotten  that  he  ever  loved  her.  What  have 
such  fair  visions  as  love  and  tenderness  and 
wedded  joys  to  do  with  the  world  of  horror 
wher^n  be  dwells  f  He  has  truly  wiped  awt^ 
i3\  "trivial,  fond  reeorda"  f^om  the  table  of 
his  memory,  only  to  inscribe  th»e  one  all- 
consuming  reinembrance.  In  the  play-scene, 
he  crouches  at  OpkeKa^t  feet,  toying  with  her 
fan  and  peering  ttova  beneath  it  at  the  Sttg 
and  Qium,  and  In  the  last  grand  outburst — 

"  Whr  let  tbe  stricken  deer  go  weep  r " 

he  shivers  tbe  ttaH  toy  of  ivory  to  splinters  in 
bis  convulsive  clasp.  The  scene  with  bis 
mother  formed  one  of  the  grandest  points  in 
tbe  whole  personation,  though  bia  cry  after 
slaying  I^lonitu  ot  '*  la't  the  Xinfff"  lacked 
the  fierce,  triumphant  tone  of  excitation  where- 
in Booth  nsed  to  give  U.  Bnt  the  f^nxy  of 
his  terror  at  the  appearance  of  the  ffjioitj  and 
the  pathetlo  tenderness  wherewith  he  be- 
sought bis  mother  to  repent— 

.  ,  .  OonAasyonraeirto  Heaven  I 
Bepent  what's  past ;  avoid  what  la  to  come," 

were  beyond  description.  In  the  scene  with 
the  grave-diggers  and  tbe  struggle  at  the  grave 
of  Opidia  we  prefer  tbe  gentler  Mmdd  of 
Booth.  But  in  tbe  laat  act  Bossi  was  grand 
beyond  the  power  of  rivalry.  With  the 
shadow  of  the  coming  doom  darkening  over 
biro,  he  makes  ready  for  the  encounter  with 
Laaitt.  Profoundly  monmfbl  was  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  words — 

**  Tbon  wonUat  not  think  bow  ID  all's  here  abcnt 
my  beart ;  but  it  Is  no  matter," 

and  ftota  the  very  depths  of  pathetic  prophecy 
be  utters  the  famed  and  beautiful  speech — 

"  If  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come,"  etc 

His  fencing  is  a  very  model  of  grace  and  skill. 
He  changes  folia  with  Laerta  in  a  swift,  grace- 
fol  way,  that  renders  the  substitution  a  pei^ 
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fMtljr  natunl  one.  After  the  revelatiooe  of 
hie  dying  advenaiy,  he  olntoheB  the  foU  iia]f- 
fnj  down  the  blade  and  smites  the  Mag  with 
this  improrised  poniard,  after  forcing  to  hii 
lipa,  with  Oeroe,  irreeiatible  gesture,  the  pol- 
■oned  chalioe — 

"  Drink  off  thia  potion.  Is  tlie  onion  here  T 
Fcdlow  mj  moUier  t  ** 

The  ^up  at  the  end  of  the  tragedy  waa 
peculiarly  pictureaque  and  impressive.  He 
totters  to  the  throne,  and  there,  on  the  raised 
dais — king  at  last,  if  but  for  a  moment — he 
dominates  the  scene  of  uaruage  and  towers 
triumphant  in  death  above  his  foes.  As  his 
last  words  drop  faltering  &om  his  lips,  a  atrain 
of  far-off,  triumphant  muaio,  aanonnces  the 
approach  of  IbrUnbnu.  And  then—"  the  rest 
is  Bilenoe" — the  powerful  f^ame  conTtUsed  by 
the  "  potent  poison,"  the  abodov  of  death 
■weeping  across  the  noble  features,  and  the 
onrtain  descends  opon  one  of  the  greatest 
dramatio  impersonations  of  onr  centaiy. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  even  sur- 
passed that  excited  by  the  OtheUo.  Many  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  theatrioal  profes- 
sion in  Paris  were  present,  including  Lasalle, 
of  the  Grand  Opira  (the  operatio  Mwnltt  when 
Faore  is  iil  or  lUiaent),  and  MademoiBelle 
Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Oarpeaoz  the  wnilptor  ta  dead— a  happy 
release  fi>r  the  poor  infferer,  who  for  years  past 
has  b«an  tortured  by  an  internal  oanoer,  as 
well  aa  tormented  by  bia  inability  to  give  shape 
and  form  to  the  multitude  of  fair  visions  that 
thronged  his  busy  brain.  Owing  to  the  mu- 
nificenoe  of  the  Turkish  Prince  Stirbey,  all 
that  wealth  could  purchase  to  alleviate  tlie 
suffering  of  liis  long  malady  was  supplied  to 
bim.  Be  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  hia 
group  of  danoera  which  adoma  the  fo^jsde  of 
the  new  opera-house,  a  wild  whirl  of  nude  and 
baoohanalian  figures  which  called  forth  the 
severest  animadversions  from  the  Parisian 
press  when  it  was  first  put  in  its  place,  and 
which  was  said  to  embody  the  mad  revelry  of 
the  Empire,  and  to  personify  its  corruption. 
Some  enthusiastic  moralist  even  went  so  far 
aa  to  deluge  literally  with  ink  the  prindpal 
personage  of  tlie  group,  the  moat  disheveled 
of  the  famale  dancers.  Bo  eztenslTC  was  the 
damage  that  it  was  thought  at  first  that  the 
stoned  portions  of  the  statue  would  have  to 
be  sawed  out  and  replaced.  But,  before  such 
an  extreme  measure  was  resorted  to,  varioua 
experiments  were  tried  with  a  view  of  remov- 
ing the  stains,  and  they  finally  vanished  entire- 
ly under  the  application  of  the  vapor  of  oxalic 
acid.  The  perpetrator  of  the  outrage  was  nev- 
er discovered.  It  is  now  suggested  that  the 
group  in  question  abould  be  removed  to  the 
Boulpture-sectioo  of  the  Luxembourg,  as  it  is 
liable  to  be  much  damaged  l>y  the  weather  in 
ita  present  exposed  position,  and  that  a  copy 
should  take  its  place.  Thus  does  public  opin- 
ion change  with  the  pasaage  of  yeara. 

Gounod  met  with  a  severe  accident  a  few 
days  ago,  and  was  seriously  injured.  He  fall 
down-stairs  at  the  house  of  hiH  friend  M.  Oscar 
Comettnnt,  and  dislocated  his  shoulder,  be- 
sides breaking  some  one  of  the  small  hones 
of  the  arm  and  bruising  himself  extensively. 
His  sufferings  were  at  first  very  ^ent,  end  the 
fever  ran  high,  but  he  is  now  muoh  better, 
though  he  has  not  yet  been  moved  to  his  own 
home. 

Louis  Beybaud,  once  well  known  as  a  writer 
of  brilliant  political  satires  and  novels,  is  dan- 
gerously ill.  He  is  seventy-six  years  of  age. 
Hia  novel,  entitled  '*  Jerome  Paturot's  Senrch 
for  the  Best  of  Bepuhlios,"  created  qmte  a 
■cnsation  some  twenty-flve  years  ago. 


One  wonid  think  tliat  publlshera '  would 
often  be  tempted  to  turn  autbon  in  view  of 
the  great  fiujillty  which  they  would  ei^oy  for 
bringing  their  works  befbre  the  public,  and  yet 
instances  of  their  yielding  to  such  temptation 
are  comparatively  rare.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  firm  of  Olady  Brotfaera  (well  known  to 
the  trade  by  their  splendid  edition  of  "  Hanon 
Lesoaut,"  with  the  muoh-talked-of  preface  by 
Alexandre  Dumas),  M.  Alberio  Olady,  has 
written  a  novel  entitled  "  Jouir"  ("'To  En- 
joy "),  which  is  to  be  issued  in  a  day  or  two. 
The  announcement  modestly  states,  "  As  this 
novel  is  by  one  of  the  firm,  we  will  abstain 
from  all  comment  roepccting  it." 

A  carious  work  is  announced  by  the  Li- 
braiiie  dea  KbUopbiles ;  it  bears  the  title  of 
"Secret  Ifemoirs  and  Anthentie  Testimony 
respeeUng  the  Fall  of  Charles  X.,  the  Mon- 
archy of  July,  and  the  Bepnbllc  of  1848,  ao- 
oompanied  by  Bemarka  on  the  Share  of  onr 
Governments  in  ourBevolutions." 

Dentu  has  in  j>resB  "  Sussian  Nights,"  by 
Madame  Olympe  Audouard.  Michael  L6vy 
boa  just  published  the  third  volume  of  the 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  J.  Autran, 
of  the  Academy,  contfuning  "  The  Flute  and 
the  Drum,"  and  also  a  work  by  Amould  Fri- 
my,  with  the  ominous  title  of  "The  Future 
War." 

Some  of  the  papers  have  been  so  indiscreet 
as  to  publish  the  plotofSardou's  new  comedy 
entitled  "  Fereol"  (it  was  called  at  first  "  Be- 
morse"),  which  iinowin  active  preparation  at 
the  Gyouase.  litwldt  Jftirm  is  the  lover  of 
a  manied  lady,  JHMmm  d«  JMtmarta,  the  wife 
ofthePresidentoftheCourtofABsins.  One 
night,  on  secretly  leaving  her  house,  />r«Qf  ac- 
cidentally becomes  a  witness  to  a  murder  com- 
mitted by  Martial,  a  game-keeper.  "  If  you 
betray  me,"  cries  the  murderer,  "  I  shall  in  my 
turn  betray  you."  JVaoi  sweara  to  keep  silence. 
But  an  innocent  man  ia  arrested  for  the  crime 
and  condemned  to  death.  linol  tries  to  per- 
suade Madamt  de  Ji>wmafMto  elope  with  him, 
so  that  he  may  reveal  the  truth  to  her  husband 
from  a  distance,  but  ahe  refiiaea  to  leave  her 
daughter.  Maetitd^  the  real  criminal,  ia  at 
length  arrested,  and  he  writes  a  letter  to  tiie 
president  of  the  court,  revealing  the  seeret  at- 
tachment of  hia  wifo  and  Fertol.  But  the  let> 
ter  &il8  to  reach  its  address,  and  Marti^, 
tielieviDg  himself  to  be  betrayed  by  Fertol, 
hangs  himself  in  his  prison.  Madame  Dela- 
porte  is  to  play  the  part  of  Bt^Mrta  de  Soitmdr~ 
M,  and  M.  Worms  is  to  personate  Fareol.  If 
the  above  sketch  of  the  plot  be  oorrect  (French 
papers  do  lie  so  that  I  am  afraid  to  take  their 
word  for  any  unantheaticated  information), 
the  piece  will  hardly  be  found  suitable  for  the 
English  or  the  American  stage,  owing  to  the 
inherent  impropriety  of  its  main  idea. 

"L*Etrangdre,"  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  lias 
been  received,  read,  and  cast  at  the  ComMie 
Froufaise.  Croixette  is  to  play  the  leading 
character,  which  Is  that  of  a  certain  dneliess 
and  not  that  of  PEtrau^^  who  is  quite  a 
secondary  peraonage.  As  the  rehearsals  are 
to  commence  immediately,  it  is  probable  that 
the  piece  will  be  produced  some  time  next 
spring.  M.  Perrin  is  also  about  to  revive 
"  Lady  Tartuffe,"  the  brilliant  comedy  of  the 
late  Madame  de  Qirardin,  with  Croizette  as 
Ladff  Tortt^fe  (originally  played  by  Hachel) ; 
Mademoiselle  Keicfaemberg  as  Jeanne  ;  and 
Got  in  Begnier's  part  of  Seetor  d«  Tovrt>iiret. 
M.  Uegnier,  who,  ever  since  he  quitted  the 
stage,  has  filled  the  post  of  stage-manager  at 
the  Com^die  Fran^aise,  resigned  his  func- 
tions, and  retired  definitely  into  private  life 
the  other  day.  A  grand  banquet  was  given  to 
him  on  the  occasion  at  the  Cafe  Brebant  by 


the  manager  and  the  mteUtairm  of  the  ComUia 
FrauQuse.  At  the  close  of  tlie  dinner,  IL 
Perrin  presented  to  M.  Begnler,  on  behalf  of 
all  those  present,  a  gold  medal,  beaiing  oa  me 
side  the  bead  of  Moli^re,  and  on  the  othtrOt 
simple  inscription,  "To  M.  Be^ier,  in  n- 
membranoe  of  the  ComSdie  Fron^iie—lStl- 
1875."  During  bis  for^-fonr  years  nf  mca- 
bership,  M.  Begnier  "  created  "  over  two  bna- 
dred  and  fifty  characters,  besides  appeiriDi;  ia 
at  least  as  many  of  the  classic  or  staodard  !«• 
pertoire. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  mosictl  liac, 
except  a  revival  of  the  "  Val  d'Andone,"  by 
Hal^vy,  at  the  Op^ra  Comique.  MademoiMUt 
Cluipuy,  who  made  quite  a  success  at  the  Itil- 
ion  Opera  in  Irftndon  last  season,  and  who  iia 
nice  little  actress  with  a  nice  little  vAvt,  £1 
very  well  as  the  heroine,  though  she  it  ndl; 
deficient  in  strength  and  eompass  of  voire: 

LuoT  H.  Boom. 


Scienrt,  |nir;entuni,  Stscofaers. 

BJBJia  WITH  TJUtTJL 

THE  student  of  natural  history  irbo,il 
the  present  day,  covets  the  nsme  ui 
fame  of  '*  discoverer,"  need  but  direct  hii  a- 
ergies  toward  the  unearthing  of  some  one  of 
the  numberlesa  "missing  links"  tofitid  Ui 
wish  granted  and  his  fame  assured.  Wbitt 
new  asteroid  is  to  the  astronomer,  a  "mi» 
Ing  link  "  is  to  the  natural  historian  or  fH- 
losopher.  As  we  all  know,  the  chain  ftt 
which  these  lost  links  are  wanted  ii  iba 
which  is  to  connect  the  whole  line  of  crnkd 
organism,  vegetable  and  animal,  and  tuA- 
lish  beyond  a  peradventure  the  theory  of  pi»' 
gresaive  development.  As  it  does  not  I'd 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  diseogi  U 
length  the  nature  and  merits  of  this  so-cilM 
Darwinian  theory,  we  will  be  content  to  di- 
rect attention  to  but  one  of  the  many  diMv- 
erles  made  wUeh  are  elalmed  to  support  it 
The  line  of  supposed  adraoee  or  progrcnies 
leads  from  reptiles  to  birds,  and  thesMH 
the  mammalia,  or  **  animals*  proper,  oa  Is 
man,  the  Itmt  and  most  perfect  work.  19' 
tiles,  as  Is  proved,  have  teeth,  wMcb  Indierii 
a  certain  order  of  physical  or  rather  pkjd- 
ologioal  sbvctnre,  and  which  foot  pbca 
them,  when  taken  with  other  distinctive  fbt- 
ures,  above  the  moUosks  and  other  lower  fcM 
of  created  organtams.  It  hence  appean  bit, 
if  we  would  establish  that  intimate  connn- 
tioo  between  reptiles  and  birds  whicb  tbt 
claims  of  the  theory  would  suggest,  wesiH, 
or  should,  discover  some  evidences  io  tk 
earlier  forms  of  the  latter  of  these  dcsol 
organs. 

In  the  Fbpidar  Sdeiux  Sniw  for  Oct'ibo, 
1876,  Henry  Woodward,  F.  B.  S.,  F.(3.  S ,  tu^ 
in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  presents  «  brief 
record  of  the  advance  which  has  beoi  iv^ 
along  this  line  of  research.  Thoagh  the  co» 
muuication  to  which  we  refer  is  from  iO 
very  nature  purely  tedinical  in  chsnrte, 
we  yet  trust,  by  the  aid  of  the  accomp«nji>« 
illustrations,  to  convoy  to  the  unprofessit*^ 
reader  a  general  idea  of  the  subject,  wbie^ 
though  not  strictly  popular  when  consida*' 
in  detidl,  has  yet  an  important  bearing  op** 
queations  of  universal  interest. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  diScnlliei,"  »J» 
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the  irrtter,  "  irhich  the  a^stematio  naturalist 
meets  with  in  the  oxaminaUoD  of  the  fauna  of 
a  nev  country,  is  that  bia  old  ideas  of  clas- 
aification  are  perpetually  Ahaken  by  contaot 


the  name  Odontopieryx  totiopiau  is  given ; 
and  in  Fig.  S  we  hare  a  reproduotion  on  a 
reduced  scale  of  the  skull.  This  is  described 
as  hariDg  bony  denUcles,  inolioed  at  a  con- 


with  new  and  strange  life-forms,  whose  places 
are  the  more  hard  to  fix  Id  proportion  to 
the  procrujtean  character  of  the  system  into 
rhich  he  strives  to  fit  them,"  but  these  dif- 
ScuUies  are  regarded  as  "  light  compared  with 
tiiode  which  the  piileontologist  encounters 
as  be  exhumes  the  fragmentary  relics  of  by- 
!:cme  faunas,  and  strives,  by  the  aid  of  exist- 
ing organisms,  to  rehabilitate  the  crumbling 
remains  of  the  former  world.  For  be  knows 
ihat  the  rast  assembl^e  of  living  fonns  which 
lie  sees  aronnd  bim  t<Hlay  have  sprang, 
deteeiU,  from  tile  earlier  \i£e  of  the  past." 
The  italics  ar«  our  own,  and  serve  to  indicate 
that  the  oonwiotion  of  the  writer  Is  in  favor 
of  the  theory  vblch  these  laots  are  adduced 
to  snpporL  Leaving  it  for  the  opponenti  of 
these  viewD  to  discnse  them  with  the  anthor, 
we  will  pass  directly  to  a  brief  and  neoee- 
sarily  eorsory  deseription  of  the  illaitra- 
tioni. 

In  Figs.  1  and  2  we  have  the  head  and 
■Inli  respectively  of  the  MerganuT  terraior, 
a  bird  whose  beak  is  fringed  with  tooth-like 
■errationa,  which  closely  approach  in  char- 
acter to  real  teeth,  tbongh  connected  only 
with  the  horny  covering,  and  not  with  the 
boaes  of  the  mandible,  and  yet  which  would 
Kem  to  indicate  that  the  presence  of  featb- 


siderabie  angle,  their  points  being  directed 
toward  the  extremity  of  the  beah,  in  both  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws.  .In  the  case  of  the 
Meryaruer  it  will  be  observed  that  this  incli- 


sisted  by  this  ptemaann^d  annalare  of  its 

jaws." 

Having  thus,  as  the  writer  believes,  dis- 
posed of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  law 
of  correlation,  which  requires  that  a  beak 
and  feathers  should  be  associated  together, 
he  next  considers  the  inquiry  whether  tbe 
assumed  possession  of  teeth  coated  with 
enamel  and  implanted  in  sockets  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  tbe  undoubted  fact  that  tbe  sub- 
ject was  an  animal  coated  with  feathers. 
Into  this  field  of  inqoiry  we  will  not  follow 
him,  since  it  wonld  extend  the  subject  be- 
yond our  chosen  limit  In  Vig.  4  ia  presented 
a  view  of  the  head  of  a  gosling  before  hatch- 
ing, which  will  at  onoe  attract  attention  from 
its  resemblance  to  that  of  a  more  familiar 
creature.  The  heavy  knob  at  the  end  of  the 
beak  is  that  with  which  it  breaks  the  shell. 
This  illustration  is  here  introduced,  as  is 
stated,  since  it  is  "  suggestive,  possibly,  of 
further  persistent  embryonal  characters."  In 
Fig.  6  we  have  a  copy  of  Professor  Owen's 
Archaopieryx  maentra,  which  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  extended  comment,  and  which,  from 
its  relatively  complete  form,  as  here  restored, 
furnishes  the  writer  material  for  enforcing 
bis  views. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  find  the  wriiei 
ready  to  recognize  the  eminent  services  ren- 
dered by  Professor  Harsh,  of  Tale  College, 


nation  is  backward,  or' toward  the  points  of 

articulntion. 

From  a  study  of  this  fossil  Professor 
Owen  concludes  that  the  creature  to  which 


ers  does  not  of  necessity  imply  that  the  beak 
should  be  smooth  or  toothless.  Professor 
Onea  has  discovered  iu  the  Loudon  clay  of 
the  isle  of  Sheppey  a  kindred  form,  to  which 


the  skull  belonged  was  *'  a  warm-blooded, 
feathered  biped,  with  wings;  that  it  was 
web-footed,  and  a  Gsh-eater;  and  that,  In 
the  catching  of  Its  slippery  prey,  it  was  as- 


whom  he  regards  as  "a  veritable  crusader  io 
paleontology,"  adding  the  hope  "  that  he 

will,  for  the  sake  of  science,  attempt  less 
hazardous  enterprises  among  the  restless  In- 
dians of  Kansas,  and  be  satisfied  to  work 
out  and  publish  the  splendid  mass  of  mate- 
rial which  he  has  already  accumulated,  and 
for  which  English  paleontologists  are  crav- 
ing." Favoring,  as  will  the  American  read- 
er, the  course  suggested  by  Hr.  Woodward, 
we  yet  venture  to  remind  him  that  the  ser- 
vice to  science  is  not  the  only  one  rendered 
by  this  energetic  worker;  and  that,  if  the 
services  of  Professor  Marsh  in  that  direction 
have  won  the  favor  of  English  aavanU,  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  have  been 
such  as  to  assure  his  welcome  and  gnarantee 
his  personal  safety  while  among  them. 


Iv  response  to  our  recent  reqnest  for  infor- 
mation oonoeminff  the  sudden  wUtening  of 
the  human  hair,  we  have  received  the  follow- 
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ing  commanioation  £roin  Oliver  B.  Willis, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Priacipftl  of  the  AlexaQder  In- 
stitute, Wfalte  PUinn,  Xev  York.  While  a 
guost  at  tbe  house  of  a  gentleman,  whose  name 
U  given,  tbe  writer  was  stmck  with  the  re- 
markable whiteness  of  his  hatr ;  and,  in  re- 
aponne  to  an  inquiry  reffarding  it,  received  the 
fi.tlowing  reply :  "  It  changed  in  a  few  hours, 
under  tlio  following  ctrcamstaaoeB :  I  had  a 
eon  largo  enough  to  go  from  my  dwelling  to 
my  store  alone.  One  afternoon  he  left  the 
st')re  to  oome  home  about  an  boar  before  I 
came  to  tea.  When  I  reached  home,  my  wife 
met  me  and  said  the  hoy  had  been  found  on 
the  top  of  a  heap  of  sand,  with  his  face  down, 
qdto  dead.  I  came  into  this  room,  where  the 
ohild  bad  been  brought,  and  aat  down  In  a 
sort  of  stnpor  produoed  by  the  shook,  and  re- 
mained here  aU  Digbt.  WbeD  I  oame  to  my 
hair  was  iftiei,  In  tbe  morning  it  w&*fe  as 
it  now  is."  At  tbe  time  when  this  was  nar- 
rated, the  speaker  was  a  young  man,  and  he  is 
still  living ;  and  our  correspondent  states  that 
both  he  nnd  hia  neiglibors  can  testify  to  the 
truth  of  this  account.  The  gentleman  was  a 
resident  of  the  village  of  Whitehall,  New 
York,  Our  readers  will  recall  the  previous 
statement  that  a  commission  from  the  French 
Academy,  having  undertaken  an  extended  in- 
quiry regarding  the  sudden  wbitening  of  the 
human  h^r,  reaohed  tbe  oonoluion  that  during 
tbe  last  two  faundred  jvan  there  could  be 
found  no  anthentieated  record  of  such  a 
change.  The  instance  above  given  bas  cer- 
tainly muob  to  warrant  its  aooaptanee  as  true, 
tbougb,  while  In  no  numner  questioning  the 
sincerity  of  our  correspondent,  we  should  yet 
be  pleased  to  have  bis  statement  verified  by 
that  of  others,  since  the  multiplication  of  wit- 
ne)«so8  can  bat  add  strength  to  any  testimony, 
while  tbe  citation  of  other  eases  will  add  still 
furtiier  to  tbe  weight  of  testimony  already 
given, 

Ia»  Mondet  desoribes  a  simple  and  yet  effeo- 
tive  device  by  which  sea-wster  may  be  changed 
into  fVesh.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  condenser  of  pe- 
culiar pattern,  and  whiob  depends  on  the  ion 
for  heat  to  oanse  tbe  desired  evaporation  and 
the  coolness  of  the  atmosphere  for  anbscqnent 
condensation.  As  described,  this  device  eon- 
sixts  of  a  shallow  box.  A,  which  is  water- 
tight, and  into  which  the  salt-water  is  poured 
to  the  proportionate  depth  indicated;  B  i»  a 
glass  plate,  which,  while  aoling  as  a  cover,  in- 
clines also  toward  tbe  tin  trough  0;  one  end 


of  tills  trough  projects  beyond  tbe  side  of  the 
box,  and  beneath  it  is  placed  a  receiving-tub, 
D.  When  tliia  box  containing  the  salt-water  is 
exposed  to  the  sun's  raya,an  evaporatonof  the 
water  takes  place.  This  moisture,  on  rising, 
enoounters  the  lower  slanting  surface  of  the 
glaas  cover,  upon  which  it  is  condensed,  and 
flows  slowly  down  into  the  trough  0,  and  along 
this  into  D.  It  is  stated  that,  with  a  glass 
three  feet  two  inches  square,  two  gallons  of  hot 
Water  may  be  obtained  a  day,  the  amount  be- 
ing regulated,  bowover,  by  the  heat  of  tbe  sun. 

Wb  recently  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  a  Western  mine  in  which  the  timbers 


had  been  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  sliaft 
choked  Qp  in  consequence,  the  walls  and  tim- 
bers were  found  to  be  red-hot  after  tbe  lapse 
of  months.  A  fkct  kindred  to  this,  and  bear- 
ing on  tbe  same  subject,  is  given  to  the  public 
thruugh  a  recent  letter  fVom  S.  A.  Sague  to 
the  Amtrieart  Jfaaiifactur«r.  Referring  to  the 
time  during  which  fire  may  be  retained  in  a 
blast  Aimace,  after  it  has  been  "  banked  up," 
the  writer  cites  tbe  case  of  the  Emma  Furnace 
of  the  Union  Iron-Works  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  This  furnace,  we  learn,  was 
banked,  or  damped  down,  December  4,  1874, 
The  iron  Laving  been  run  out,  the  furnace  woe 
filled  with  CoonelUvile  coke.  Great  care  was 
exercised  in  stopping  up  ali  cracks  or  open- 
ings into  which  air  might  g^n  admission,  and 
every  precaution  was  taken  that  the  flre  might 
remain  ontil  advisable  to  resume  operations. 
It  was  not  expected  at  the  time  thut  the  peri- 
od of  idleness  would  exceed  three  months  at 
farthest.  Owing  to  depression  in  business, 
this  period  was  extended,  however,  and  the 
furnace  allowed  to  stand  idle  until  July  9,  1876, 
that  is,  for  two  hundred  and  seventeen  days. 
During  this  entire  time  not  a  thing  was  done, 
or  a  pound  of  fuel  added.  When  tbe  furnace 
was  opened  on  the  date  given,  two-thirds  of 
the  coke  was  In  a  Hot  condition,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  fuel  to  commence  work.  For  the 
benefit  of  any  flnnaco-men  among  our  readers 
we  give  the  following  description  of  the  Em- 
ma Fomaee :  It  is  sixty-flve  feet  bigb,  rixteen 
feet  bosh, 'and  eight  feet  across  st  tuyeres. 
Immediately  before  it  was  banked  it  was  mak- 
ing ftrom  forty-eight  to' fifty  ^irow  tont  daily, 
and  that  is  the  present  daily  product.  In 
view  of  this  remarkable  metallurgical  triumph 
the  writer  joins  with  James  Paton,  the  general 
superintendent,  and  Mr.  Elias  Metzler,  the  fur- 
nace-man, in  asking  whether  this  record  has 
ever  been  equaled  or  excelled,  and  we  willingly 
extend  the  inquiry  to  our  readers,  since  the 
subject  is  one  of  great  metallurgical  and  pe- 
cuniary significance. 

Thi  probable  discovery  of  a  new  cheo^cai 
element  is  annoaaoed  by  U.  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
bandran.  To  this  new  metallic  body  the  name 
of  faUium  bas  been  given,  and  its  disoovery 
was  the  result  of  a  chemical  examination  of  a 
blende  obtained  in  the  mine  of  PlerreflUe,  in 
one  of  the  Pyrenean  villages.  The  testa  by 
which  the  new  metal  gallium  may  he  revealed 
are  given  as  follows :  It  is  precipitated  by  me- 
tallic xino  ttom  a  solution  containing  chlorides 
and  sulphates,  probably  in  the  form  of 
oxide.  In  a  mixture  of  chlorides  of  gal- 
lium and  zinc  the  new  metal  can  be 
thrown  down  by  first  adding  ammonia 
in  a  quantity  Insnffldcnt  to  precipitate 
all  tbe  metuls  present.  Carbonate  of 
baryta  pretipitates  tbe  salts  of  gel- 
Ilnm.  Thus  fkr  the  quantity  of  tbe  new 
element  obtdned  bas  been  too  small  to 
admit  of  determining  ita  atomic  weight 
or  chemical  equivalent. 

Two  of  the  arctic  expeditions,  whose  de- 
parture was  announced  in  these  columns,  have 
returned  from  their  brief  visit  to  the  polar 
seas.  Captain  Young,  of  the  Pandora,  after 
securing  the  latest  dispatches  fh>m  the  Alert 
and  Discovery,  concluded  to  return  to  Eng- 
land for  the  winter,  and  his  vessel  is  now  safe 
at  anchor  in  an  Engliah  harbor.  The  second 
expedition  is  that  which  was  dispatched  from 
Sweden,  and  which  is  announced  as  bavlng 
arrived  at  Hammerfest  on  September  SSth. 
Though  the  absence  was  not  long-continued, 
yet  the  resalts  obtuned  were  valuable,  they 
having  brought  back  a  rich  naturalists*  collec- 


tion and  important  bydrographlcrtprnti.  Tb 
month  of  lite  Jenisei  Kver  wis  teochtd-n 
the  15tb  of  August,  and  t>om  thatpobtpry 
fessors  Nordens^Ald,  Snudstroem,  and  Stsw 
berg,  took  leave  of  the  expeditloa,  hiorduin 
i  return  to  Sweden  by  the  way  of  Btberii. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  French  Institute  tb: 
it  is  the  only  scientific  body  in  thst  conir.r 
which  takes  no  holiday,  even  for  any  relipju 
or  national  festivity.  Since  the  dau  of  i!< 
foundation  but  once  has  its  ref^ulsr  vett^ 
meeting  been  interrupted.  This  wm  cm; 
the  reign  of  tbe  Commnue,  whose  lumbnt, 
having  erected  a  biu^ade  acioitB  the  smat 
leading  to  the  Institnto,  forbsde  wlminlet» 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  tbe  peipetusl  leailiiT, 

PBonssoB  Hastx,  of  Cornell  noiTtnlR, 
in  his  capacity  as  Director  of  the  G«oio(iai 
Survey  of  Brazil,  has  lef^  Sio  Janein  rti 
his  assistants,  and  begun  his  work  of  eiplm- 
tion  and  survey.  He  is  to  leave  the  coui  c 
Pemambueo,  and  thus  eaters  upon  i  snnf 
that  will  command  hia  attention  fat  uiei 
years. 

As  tbe  Ineideutal  result  of  su  attcnp* 
determine  tbe  length  of  time  wbid  crx 
elapse  between  tbe  iogeetion  of  ■  dowtf^ 
cohol  end  its  disappearance  from  the  trc 
Bi^ewsky  discovered  that  the  brain  scd  kc 
viscera  either  normally  contain  ilcobd  - 
else  this  substance  is  generated  from  th<c  i 
the  course  of  distillation  in  closed  vcskIi. 


WE  give  here  the  second  partcfi* 
"Chapter  of  Wedding-AntcdiKtf.' 
the  first  porticoi  of  which  appeared  renct!*. 

A  olcTgyman  on  one  occasion  wuted  ^ 
oonple  in  his  parlor  one  evening,  utditte^ 
did  not  keep  their  engagement,  be 
bed.  Just  about  liatf-past  eleven  e'docl  it 
door-bell  rang  violentiy.  He  put  a  cqi  i 
wrapper  on,  and,  in  a  state  of  genenl  midRK, 
opened  the  second-story  window  and 
out.  There  stood  the  tardy  candid*w6i 
matrimony. 

"  Well,  it's  too  late  now,"  said  tbe  dtrff- 
man,  "and  it's  too  cold." 

"Yes,"  called  up  tbe  man,  "but  wenwi 
the  train,  and  1  sail  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  then,  go  to  some  other  miniso. 
answered  the  irate  parson. 

"  We  can't  now,"  both  shonted  tf 
tbe  garden-wslk,  *'  it's  too  late." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  marry  you  now,"l«*"*' 
"  the  servant  bas  Ukeu  the  front-doer  keyu' 
has  gone  to  sleep." 

'*  Well,  then,  marry  us  out  of  themoA"-' 
oame  up  from  below. 

And  so  the  minister  took  the  book  in 
and  called  out  tbe  direotioos  fh>m  the  mcou- 
story  casement,  and  the  parties  complied  v* 
the  several  orders,  and  finally  left  tbe  fc*  ^ 
an  envelope  under  the  frontnioor,  sn^ 
out  of  the  garden-gate  man  and  wit& 

The  levity  with  which  some  penowrtM 
upon  the  solemn  service  of  matrimoqy  if 
strsnge. 

Persons  often  act  as  friends  and  witseMA 
as  parents  and  relatives,  who  only  do  it  ■ 
they  would  act  their  ports  in  abreeeride- 
rade.  Actoia  and  actresses  hsw  b*en  ta^ 
to  be  married  just  In  the  am  way 
they  would  perform  a  certain  rSlt  opoa  * 
stage,  with  that  eynieal  air  whidi  a  Uffc  ef 
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ulation  so  often  involvei  on  the  ptrt  of  those 
vho  laBlize  that — 

"AIltheworkTBSitigB.** 

Ooe  Saturday  evening  an  Irish  man  and 
woman  oame  to  a  certain  minister's  liouae  to 
be  muriedf  bat,  Aadiaf  him  at  a  Bflr7ice,w«Bt 
over  to  liU  oliuroh  and  v^ted  his  pleasure. 
Tliey  wanted  to  be  married  at  onoe,  bat  they 
had  no  friends  or  witnesses  with  them.  The 
minister  demarred  for  some  time,  bat  the 
womao  was  too  muoh  for  him,  and  at  hist  he 
was  "blarneyed"  into  compliaooe.  When  it 
came  to  the  woman's  turn  to  respond,  she 
broke  oat  laaghiug,  and  could  not  go  oo. 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  minuter.  "lam 
sure  now  there  is  something  wrong ;  I  can 
proceed  no  farther." 

"  Oh,  now,  your  riverinoe  1 "  said  the  wom- 
an; "goon  like  a  man;  get  that  there  ring 
on  mv  finger  once,  and  then  I'm  as  good  as 
the  next  one." 

But  still  the  minister  ret'osed. 
"  Share,"  said  the  woman,  *'  you  wouldn't 
stop  half- way  when  it's  only  a  few  words 
more  wiH  do  the  job  intirely  t " 

Bat  there  Was  no  more  *^  go"  to  that  alarmed 
clergyman,  who  was  only  too  maeh  relieved  to 
stand  elear  with  his  oonscienoe,  and,  like  Paul 
amid  the  wreck  at  Helita,  to  throw  off  the 
villainous  beast  in  the  fire,  and,  like  him,  to 
feel  no  harm  I 

On  one  occasion  a  olergymau,  afler  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction  upon  the  kneeling 
couple  before  him,  put  forth  his  hand  to  con- 
gratolste  the  young  husband,  when  he,  with  an 
indignant,  injured  air,  waved  his  hand  away, 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  It  is  all  riglit,  sir; 
th  c  flrst-groomsman  will  attend  to  that."  The 
aamo  minister  has  another  story  of  an  old 
ancle,  who  brought  bis  niece  to  the  rectory  on 
a  cold,  rainy  day,  to  be  married,  and  who,  af- 
ter the  oeremony  was  over,  ftambled  aboot  for 
s  two-dollar  bill,  and,  not  being  able  to  And 
it,  aaid,  aa  he  handed  the  parson  a  flve-dollar 
note,  "  Take  the  change  oat  of  that  for  a  two- 
dollar  job ;  it's  kind  ^  wet-and-oold-like  to- 
day, and  I  guess  two  dollars  will  be  about 
the  thing.'* 

The  following  story  is  unique  in  itself,  and, 
though  slightly  bordering  on  the  saorilegioua, 
is  strictly  true  :  A  hospitable  city  rector,  in 
the  city  of  centennial  glory,  had  a  Western 
Qerman  missionary  stfiying  with  him  during 
Bome  convention  or  clerical  gathering.  One 
night  he  went  some  distance  to  marry  a  couple 
at  the  bride'ct  father's  bouse,  and,  for  oompa- 
ny's  sake,  the  Western  brother  went  with  him. 
Suddenly  the  reotor  exclaimed ; 

There  1  I  have  forgotten  my  prayer^ 
book,  and  these  people  are  Presbjteriuis  I 
WhatahaUIdot" 

*'  Vy,  zurely  you  knows  de  aerrize  by  dis 
dime,"  BMd  the  German  brother.  "  Go  on 
mitout  any  book  I " 

"Well,  let  us  see,"  said  the  derpyman, 
"how  does  it  begin?  We  will  walk  on;  I 
will  repeat  it,  and  you  correct  me  if  1  get  it 
wrong." 

*'  Yah  vhole  1"  answered  the  Qertuaa. 
'  Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  here  In 
Lhe  sight  of  God  and  in  the  face  of  tbls  com- 
pany— '  That  is  right!"  said  the  minister. 
**  Taas,"  said  the  Qerman. 
*  — Co  Join  together  this  man  and  tUs 
woiAan  in  holy  matrimony,*  which — ^rhich — 
what  oomei  nextt"  inquired  the  perplexed 
reetor. 

"  Viohl  Let  me  see,"  replied  the  Qerman 
mlssiooary,  "how  does  it  go!  Ob,  yaasi — 
*  Vioh,  being  so  divine  and  comfortable  a  thing 
to  ChoM  who  reoelve  it  worthily,  and  so  dan- 


gerous to  them  who  presume  to  receive  it  un- 
worthily— ' " 

"  Hold  on,  man  I "  said  the  astonished  min- 
ister, you  have  gone  into  the  communion- 
servioe ;  I  can  never  got  straight  now." 

Another  mistake  like  tliis  happened  to  a 
very  absent-miuded  clergyman,  wlio  stood  up 
before  a  bright  roomful  of  joyoua  people,  and 
began  the  weddiug>service  as  folh>wB : 

**  *  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  bath  but  a 
short  time  to  live  and  is  fbll  of  misery— * " 

"Stop,  stopl"  cried  oat  the  aBtoolshed 
groom,  "we  came  here  to  be  married,  not 
burled." 


AS.  the  Year  Rotmd  gives  some  amusing 
instances  of  what  it  calls  "  NotifloaUons  Ex- 
traordinary : " 

In  the  time  of  Kapoleon  III.,  a  notice  was 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pavilion  Henri 
Quatre,  at  St.-6ennatn,  setting  forth—"  The 
persons  hereunder  mentioned  are  not  allowed 
to  enter;  1.  Heninworking-olotbes;  S.  Wom- 
en without  bonnets ;  8.  Servants  without  their 
masters  or  mistresses ;  4.  Children  without 
their  parents ;  5.  Wives  without  their  hus- 
bands; 6.  Dogswithouttheirmuzzles."  Some- 
body blundered,  but  that  somebody  has  the 
consolation  of  knowing  ofQdals  of  the  new  ri- 
^im4  are  just  as  fallible.  When  the  Prefect  of 
Lyons  decreed  that  cqfit  and  wine-shops  must 
close  their  doors  at  half-past  eleven,  bethought 
it  necessary  to  warn  all  persons  chancing  to 
be  in  such  plaoea  that  time  of  night  that 
they  must  leave  without  being  compelled  to  do 
so.  His  brother  pf  Grenoble  capped  this  by 
announcing — No  burial  without  religious  rites 
would  be  permitted  except  with  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  deceased — diaplayingas  mnoh  con- 
sideration for  the  deftinet  as  the  officials  of 
the  War  Department  did  in  ordering  that, 
"whenever  a  soldier  on  half-pay  shall  die,  or 
whenever  a  soldier  shall  be  placed  upon  half- 
pay,  he  ahall  be  informed  of  it  by  the  War 
Minister."  Impracticable  rules  arc  easily  made ; 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  a  regulation  defying 
evasion,  a  feat  accomplished  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Denver  when  they  notified  all  travelers 
over  the  town-bridge  that  "  no  vehicle,  drawn 
by  more  than  one  animal,  is  allowed  to  cross 
this  bridge  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same 
time." 

A  clerical  land-owner,  finding  his  warrens 
were  poached  while  he  preached,  sought  to 
insure  faia  game  a  qiuet  Sunday  by  warning  of- 
fenders in  this  wise :  "Bememberthe  Sabbath 
to  keep  it  holy.  Beware,  my  friends ;  your 
names  are  all  known.  If  you  trespass  on 
these  fields,  or  touch  my  rabbits,  you  will  be 
prosecuted  according  to  the  law."  The  rev- 
erend rabbit-preserver  was  not  inclined  to 
make  nice  distinctions  like  the  turnip-grower, 
who  politely  intimated  :  "  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men are  requested  not  to  steal  the  turnips ; 
other  persons,  if  detected,  will  be  prosecuted." 
And  he  might  have  taken  a  lesson  in  liberali- 
ty fh>m  a  gentleman  wbo  put  up  a  board  in- 
noribed,  '*  Ten  shillings  reward  I  Any  person 
found  trespas^ng  on  these  lands  or  damsglng 
these  feness,  on  oonvlotlon,  will  receive  the 
above  reward."  It  may  be  questioned  if  he 
would  have  been  as  true  to  hia  word  as  the 
Aberdeen  factor  4^1io  was  wont  to  jog  the  mem- 
ory of  a  laggard  tenant  irith— 

"  To  avoid  all  proceedings  umphasaot, 
I  beK  yon  wiQ  pay  what  Is  dae ; 
If  you  do,  yonll  oblise  me  at  present ; 
If  yon  don't,  why,  ril  obBge  yon." 

No  writer  of  stories  with  a  purpose  ever 
Buoeeeded  ao  thoronghty  as  Foote,  when  he 


invented  his  tale  of  the  Grand  Panjandrum 
for  Macklin's  diHOomflture,  which  remains  un- 
surpassed as  a  piece  of  pure  nonsense ;  but  a 
Lahoro  hotel- keeper' a  notice  to  hie  customers 
would  serve  equally  well  as  a  mnemonic  test, 
for  we  might  safely  "bet  our  pile"  against 
any  of  his  patrons  finding  a  place  in  their 
memory  foraucb  a  wondrous  example  of  Eng- 
lish (wmposUion  as  this :  *'  Gentlemen  wbo 
come  in  hotel  not  say  any  thing  about  their 
meala  they  will  be  oharged  for,  and  if  they 
should  sqr  beforehsnd  that  they  are  going  out 
to  breakfast  or  dinner,  eto.,  and  if  they  say 
that  they  have  not  any  thing  to  eat,  they  will 
he  charged,  andif  not  so,  they  will  be  charged, 
or  unless  they  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
manager  of  the  place ;  and  should  they  want 
to  say  any  thing,  they  must  order  the  mana- 
ger for,  and  not  any  one  else,  and  unless  they 
not  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  manager,  they 
will  charge  for  the  least  things  according  to 
the  hotel  rate,  and  no  taen  will  be  allowed 
afterward  about  it.  Should  any  gentleman 
take  wall-lamp  or  candle-light  fVom  the  pub- 
lic rooms,  they  must  pay  for  it  without  any 
dispute  its  charges.  Monthly  gentlemen  wUl 
have  to  pay  my  fixed  rate  made  with  them  at 
the  time,  and  should  they  abaent  day  in  the 
month,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  deduct  any 
thing  out  of  it,  because  I  take  fW}m  them  less 
rate  than  my  usual  rate  of  monthly  charges." 

Not  long  ago,  tbe  girls  of  a  Uaine  factory, 
rather  than  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages, 
gave  the  mill-owners  a  month's  notice,  and 
at  the  same  time  issued  a  notice  to  the  public 
in  general,  and  the  masculine  public  in  partic- 
ular, in  these  words :  "  Wo  are  now  working 
oat  our  notice ;  can  turn  our  hands  to  most 
any  thing;  don't  like  to  be  idle,  but  deter- 
mined not  to  work  for  nothing  when  folks  can 
aifordpay.  Who  wants  help!  We  can  make 
bonnets,  dresses,  paddings,  pies ;  knit,  roaat, 
stew,  and  try ;  make  butter  and  cheese,  milk 
cows  and  feed  chickens,  hoe  com,  sweep  out 
the  kitchen,  put  the  parlor  to  rights,  make 
beds,  split  wood,  kindle  flres,  wash  and  iron, 
beside  being  remarkably  food  of  babies ;  in 
fact,  can  do  most  any  thing  the  most  accom- 
plished housewife  is  capable  of  doing,  not  for- 
getting the  scoldings  on  Mondays  or  Satur* 
days.  For  specimens  of  our  spirit  we'll  refer 
you  to  our  overseers.  Speak  quick  I  Black 
eyes,  fair  forehead,  clustering  locks,  beauti- 
ful as  Hebe ;  can  sing  like  a  seraph,  and  smile 
most  bewitchingly.  An  elderly  gentleman, 
who  wants  a  good  honae-keeper,  or  a  nice 
young  man  In  want  of  a  wife—willing  to  sus- 
tutt  either  oharacter— in  fact,  we  are  in  the 
market.  Who  bids  I  Going,  going,  gone  I 
Who's  the  \uoky  maul"  If  these  Msine  i^rls 
be  ordinary  samples  of  tbe  Amerioati  factory- 
girls,  no  wonder  Sam  Slick's  Mend  put  a  no- 
tice over  his  gates  at  Lowell — "  No  cigars  or 
Irishmen  admitted  within  these  walls,"  and 
pleaded  in  justification  that  "  the  one  would 
aet  a  flame  a-going  among  the  cottons,  and  the 
other  among  the  gala." 


Thi  last  C^mthen't  Jintrwd  has  an  arti- 
cle on  tbe  exhaastleas  subject  of  printers'  and 
reporters'  mistakes.  We  copy  a  few  of  the 
more  amusing  of  the  instanees  cited : 

A  reverend  orator  winding  np  an  address 
with- 

"  Only  the  actiona  (rf  the  Just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  In  tbe  dust," 

was  rather  aarprised  at  aeeiug  Shirley's  toler' 
ably  fiunUUr  oouplet  transmogrified  into— 

AO  the  low  aetlona  of  the  Jut 
Bwsll  oat  and  Uow  Sam  in  the  duct." 
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Equally  astoDiehed,  we  daro  say,  was  Profess- 
or Huxley  at  finding  himself  fiithering  upon 
Looko  the  extraordinary  political  doctrine 
that  the  end  of  ffovemment  vaa  the  good  of 
the  ({ovenunent;  bat  hU  indignation  was 
hardly  likely  to  be  so  great  as  that  of  a  peaoe- 
tt-any-prioe  adrooate  when  be  didoovered  that 
■  omel  Northern  journalist,  by  merely  intro- 
dncinfT  one  uoneoesBary  letter  turned  what 
was  intended  to  be  sublime  into  something 
deliciously  ridiouloas,  and  made  his  vigorous 
peroration  end :  *'  Let  us,  then,  nnanimouBly, 
eamestlyf  resolntoly  take  our  place  io  that  iu- 
oresaing  host — 

"  '■  Along  whose  Itont  no  sabres  shine. 
No  blood-red  pennons  wave, 
Whose  banners  besr  the  simple  lin»— 
"  Our  duty  Is  to  share  I " '" 

In  Juatioe  to  the  fraternity,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded  that  reporters  are  often  saddled  with 
other  folk's  sins.  It  must  have  been  the  oom- 
positor'fl  fault  that  tbe  preacher's  '*Men 
should  work  and  play  too  "  was  changed  into 
*'  Men  should  work  and  play  Loo,"  and  that 
the  death  of  the  subjeot  of  a  coroner's  inquest 
was  attributed  to  "  serious  apoplexy," 

But  for  the  worthy  oompositor's  ingenious 
misreading  of  his  copy,  the  public  would  never 
have  known  that "  a  number  of  amall  sextons  " 
had  hecn  sent  out  with  the  AshaDtee  Expedi- 
tion; that  the  Plttahurg  (nc/)  Legislature 
had  "  pasted**  a  certidn  bill  over  the  govern- 
or's bead;  that  a  gentleman  oonneoted  with 
tbe  Brighton  Aqaarlum  bad  undertaken  tbe 
oharge  of  "  a  marine  and  fresh-tater  aquarium 
in  New  Tork;"  and  that  one  evening  the 
House  of  Commons  ordered  the  chairman  "  to 
repeat  prayers,"  instead  of  reporting  progress. 
Nor  was  it  anybody  else's  fault  tbut  our  great- 
grandfathers were  scandslized  at  learning  that 
at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  in  1 799  '<  the  grand- 
jury,  after  a  suitable  exhortation  fh>m  Lord 
Kenyon,  were  ordered  to  be  privately  whipped 
and  discharged."  We  have  read,  however, 
of  more  impossible  things  coming  to  pass 
than  the  whipping  of  grand-jnrora.  Not  long 
■go,  a  tailor  stood  in  the  dock  for  misappro- 
priating hia  employer's  property,  and  tbe  lat- 
ter, we  were  told,  deposed  that  *'  the  mate- 
rials were  to  be  returned  made  up  on  a 
Thursday,  and  ou  the  Sunday  following,  he 
discovered  that  the  deceased  had  left  his 
home,  and  he  did  not  see  bim  again  until  be 
wan  in  custody."  The  deceased  "  was  len- 
tenced  to  a  month's  hard  labor. 

Some  of  the  indusLrious  gentlemen  whose 
avooatioQ  it  i&  to  hunt  up  news  for  provincial 
Journals,  have  a  very  odd  way  of  putting 
things.  Under  the  heading,  "Death  from 
Drowning,"  we  read:  On  Saturday,  Mr.  J. 
0.  Jarrold,  deputy-coroner,  held  an  inquest  at 
the  Saard  Jratf  Uill  Lane,  concerning  the 
death  of  Thomaa  Shipp,  who  was  drowned  on 
the  following  night."  Chronicling  the  com- 
ing to  grief  of  a  young  trapewperfbrmer,  the 
reporter  says :  It  was  afterward  discovered 
that  the  boy'a  collar-bone  was  broken,  but, 
unfortunately,  bis  injuries  are  not  of  a  danger- 
ous description."  Another  announces,  with- 
out a  word  of  protest  against  tbe  liviseotioo- 
ists,  that  "  A  British  Workman  is  about  to  be 
opened  at  Morpeth."  A  third  tells  us  *'  A 
pony-carriage  was  passing  along  New  Bond 
Street,  Bath,  when,  in  turning  into  Nortbgate 
Street,  it  fell  down  and  broke  both  of  its  logs.' 
Becording  some  stoeple-ohase  doings  at  Mona- 
glian,  the  IrtA  7¥tnM  said:  "A  very  nice 
day's  sport  was  corned  on  over  an  excellent 
course,  alt  groas,  over  the  lands  of  Bfr.  Hen- 
derson, whose  hospitality  was  unbounded. 
It  oonsisted  of  two  walls,  two  bank-dro|is,  a 


water-cut,  and  two  hurdles."  Telling  of  a 
man  who  lost  his  life  in  a  riot,  a  Belfast  paper 
ended thestoiy  with:  **They fired  two  shots 
at  him,  the  first  shot  killed  him,  but  the  sec- 
ond waa  not  fotal."  He  was  not  blessed 
with  a  couple  of  Uvea,  like  tbe  deaf  man 
named  Taff,  who  "  was  run  down  by  a  paasen- 
ger<traln  and  killed;  he  was  iqjured  in  a 
similar  way  ayeur  ago."  The  Irish  journal- 
ists, however,  cannot  be  accused  of  monopo- 
lizing the  manufacture  of  bulls ;  their  English 
brethren  are  equally  clever  that  way ;  as  they 
proved  by  sending  tbe  Princess  Louise  to 
Wimbledon  "  to  witness  the  shooting  of  her 
husband  ; "  describing  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
second  son  as  "an  amiable  boy  like  his  moth- 
er;" and  annonnoing  that  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton would  shortiy  take  to  wife  '*  the  late 
Lady  Mary  Louiaa  Elisabeth  Montague." 


Ths  "Table-Talker"  in  the  OmOematCt 
Maganne  has  tbe  following :  \ 

1  have  just  tnmed  over  a  note  made  many 
years  ago  on  reading  a  paasoge  in  one  of  the 
late  Dean  Alford'a  essays  on  The  Queen's 
En^iab."  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
the  dean's  blunders,  and  was  overlooked  by 
Mr.  WasUngton  Moon  in  his  granuniAieal 
critioisms  upon  those  essays.  These  ore  the 
desn's  words,  with  the  desn's  own  punctua- 
tion: 

"I  have  aome  satisfaction  in  refleoting, 
that,  in  the  course  of  editing  tbe  Greek  text,  I 
believe  I  have  destroyed  more  than  a  thousand 
commas,  which  prevented  tbetext  being  prop- 
erly understood." 

The  amusing  point  is  that,  In  a  passage  in 
whioh  the  writer  was  denouncing  the  redun- 
dant use  of  commas,  at  the  very  word  eommat 
he  inserted  A  redundant  eomma  which,  to 
quote  the  phrase  immediately  following  it, 
prwenUiike  tnt  fnm  being  mdantood.  His 
meaning,  of  oonree,  was  that  in  the  Greek  text 
in  question  there  were  more  than  a  thousand 
commas  whioh  prevented  the  text  from  being 
understood,  and  he  bad  destroyed  them ;  but 
hie  own  redundant  point  after  tbe  word  com- 
mas plainly  implies  that  A«  prevented  the  text 
from  being  understood  by  destroying  more 
than  a  thousand  commas.  There  is,  I  need 
hardly  say,  another  redundant  comma  in  the 
passage,  after  the  word  r^etUng ;  which  is, 
however,  only  worthy  of  note  as  occurring  in 
a  lecture  addressed  to  careless  people  against 
the  too  frequent  use  of  oommaa. 


A  sooutt  (says  a  London  contempora- 
ry) has  been  formed  in  Franco,  under  high 
auspices,  for  abolishing  the  English  oustom 
lately  adopted  very  generally  by  our  neigh- 
bors of  shaking  bonds.  "  Le  thake  handt,''^  as 
the  act  in  question  is  pleasantly  called,  had 
become  quite  a  familiar  gesture  among  the 
French,  espetuolly  those  of  the  npperand  mid^ 


die  classes;  and  it  has  now  been  diaoovered 
that  this  mode  of  salutation  is  not  only  fuul-  , 
iar,  but  essentially  vulgar.  We  even  Und  it 
stated  by  a  writer,  wbo  has  made  this  asbjcet 
one  of  his  speeial  studies,  that  It  is  **  deatroe- 
tlve  of  all  bonoraUe  and  profitable  aaioi^atiaa 
between  men.*'  Still  less  is  this  '^oSiNitin 
manual  act"  to  be  thought  of  between  men  isd 
women,  but  It  is,  above  all,  between  panoto 
and  children  that  the  practice  of  sbaldsf 
hands,  or,  as  the  members  of  the  new  sooa^ 
put  it,  "  shakiDg  tbe  body  by  the  arm"— u 
though  the  arm  were  a  sort  of  handle  totlu 
body— is  thought  reprehensible.  This  odioui 
custom,  against  which  the  authoritj  of  tb« 
Ghnroli  has  at  last  been  invoked,  ia  aud  bj 
the  authors  of  this  movement  to  have  bea 
originally  invented  *by  tbe  Freemasoni,  and 
to  have  been  generally  iDtrodnced  in  Eagtisd 
OS  a  cheap  sod  convenient  means  of  mtiTi^ 
favor  at  Sections. .  In  the  words  tS  one  of  tht 
chief  promoters  of  the  new  sodsl,  w,  u  mnt 
think,  anti-sodal  movement,  it  was  "  gmn)- 
lyan  inainoerity,  always  a  familisrity,"  Moie> 
over,  familiarity  led  to  a  sense  of  eqoalit;,  and 
equality  to  commanism  and  revoldtion.  k 
return  to  the  uicleat  eastern  of  saluting  bf  as 
inclination  of  the  head  will,  we  are  stniRd, 
lift  those  who  pledge  themselves  to  it  into 
association  with  the  good  and  great  of  fomci 
times.  It  will,  moreover,  separate  a  man  froo 
the  vulgar  and  the  base,  and  will  be  eridtm 
that  he  has  put  away  insolence  osregtrdiiui 
superiors,  fhmiliarity  as  regards  bis  eqaili, 
and  servility  as  re^uds  bia  inferiois.'*  He 
chief  ostensible  pmnoter  of  the  uovemaot 
now  being  carried  on .  in  France  agi^  Oa 
pemicioua  onstom  of  shaking  tbe  body  bf 
the  arm  "  is  the  Abb4  Defonroy,  of  Beunotit 
Tbe  association,  of  which  the  abbi  ii  A* 
head,  proposes,  aecorcUog  to  an  Italian  joa^ 
nal,  which  described  not  long  ago  the  ntuf- 
tion  of  tbe  Cur4  of  Beaumont  by  tbe  popa,  U 
"  reestablish  respect  iu  famiUes  and  to  ini^ 
Gbristinnswith  a  horror  for  sedition  andvir." 
It  further  appears  f^m  a  French  journal,  pub- 
lished at  Lyons,  that  tbe  Abb^  Defonm;  "caDi 
for  the  reprobation  by  occlesiasticfl  aotbnitj 
of  a  most  disrespectful  usage  whioh'caaei  V> 
ns  fVom  tbe  Freemasons,  and  which  eostiria 
in  shaking  by  the  jio^^&fMAairjirUM 
the  body  of  tiie  person  wbiKn  it  is  intendad  to 
salute ; "  and  thst  he  "asks  for  the  snaobatin 
of  tbe  Christian  salutation,  which  ooa^<f 
kissing  the  hands  of  parents  and  snperion, » 
of  indUni&g  one's  self  reapectfhlly  before tla 
and  saying,  '  Let  Jesus  Christ  be  praiifl,' 
Zauddur  Jetm  Ohrittut."  TheHolyFathtrhai 
given  but  a  guarded  reply  to  the  AbbJ  Dt- 
foumy's  petition,  oontenting  himself  with  ob- 
serving, through  the  proper  authority,  tbat 
<<  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  notbedsq)- 
ly  desired,"  or,  more  literally,  that  "oothiiv 
stands  in  thewqr  of  its  being  deeply  deaired," 
that  the  new  form  nia  for  wishing  "  Oood-mom- 
ing"  should  be  generally  adopted. 
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BY  CHBISTIAIT  BEID. 


" '  Fallow  m«,  th«n,'  h*  leyt,  and  ridat  into  tha  (iv«r." 


CHAPTER  vni. 

**  Ab  she  fled  bst  through  bod  and  ihtde. 
The  happy  wind*  npon  her  pl^ed, 
BlowiDff  the  ringlets  from  the  bnld ; 

She  looked  so  lorelf  as  she  ewftfod 
The  raiQ  with  dainty  flnger-tlps, 
A  man  had  glveD  all  other  hllvi. 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this, 
To  waste  bis  whole  heart  In  oae  Use 
Upon  her  peribct  llpe." 

TO  be  mounted  on  a  good  liorae,  to  bare 
a  pleasaut  companion  wlio  is  equally 
fortunate,  and  a  good  strelcb  of  road  before 
one — there  ia  nothing  in  the  whole  list  of 
physical  enjoTments  so  absolutely  exhilarat- 
ing and  delightfal. 

Those  who  are  aware  of  this  will  not  be 
surprised  that  Sylvia  gives  little  thought  to  the 
diaoonsoUte  escort  and  forsaken  party  whom 
she  bas  left  behind,  as  Cecil  and  BonnibeUe 
press  eagerly  forward  at  a  sweeping  canter. 
The  moming  is  superlatiTely  fresh  and  fair, 
the  5unlight  is  bright  without  oppress! re  heal, 
the  river-breeze  wafts  the  soft  hiUr  back  from 
her  faoe,  the  he^es  and  way-side  fences, 
overhang  with  clematis,  flit  past,  the  horses 
ka^  pace  admirably  and  eqjoy  the  race  as 
mach  as  or  more  than  their  riders — altoguth- 
er,  It  Is  a  bit  of  the  most  genuhie  pleasure, 
whiob  ends  whea  It  is  ueceasary  to  oheck 


their  impetuous  course  at  a  sleep  descent 
around  one  of  the  limestone  elifb  which  be- 
gin here. 

"  Ob,  was  not  that  heaTeely  r  "  says  Syl- 
via, drawing  a  long  breath.  "  Was  there 
ever  before  such  a  charming  creature  as 
BonnibeUe,  anil  Cecil  is  worth  bis  weight  in 
gold  !  Now  " — a  sigh — "  ought  wc  not  to 
wait  for  the  others?" 

"  Wait  for  them  I  "  repeats  Cbarlev. 
"They  must  be  at  least  two  miles  beblnd. 
You've  no  itlea  at  what  a  rate  we  have  come. 
Instead  of  waiting,  let  us  see  how  soon  we 
can  get  down  to  the  Paint  Rook.  Til  wager 
any  thing  we  rench  there  an  hoar  and  a  half 
ahead  of  them." 

This  cool  proposal  surprises  the  young 
lady,  and  amuses  her.  There  is  a  large  spice 
of  mischief  in  her  composition,  and  the  idea 
of  Hiss  Bollis  and  Hr.  Lanier  left  in  the 
lurch,  and  consigned  to  each  otber^s  tender 
mercies,  appeals  irresistibly  to  her  sense  of 
the  Indierous.  She  looks  at  Charley,  and 
hursts  into  a  gay  laugh. 

"  Did  you  mean  this  deliberately  f  "  she 
asks.  "There  never  was  any  thing  more 
shameful.  Poor  Hiss  Holllsl  —  poor  Xr. 
Lanier  !   How  inconsolahle  they  most  he  I " 

"Dou't  flatter  yourself  With  any  such 


idea,"  says  Charley,  coolly.  "  Hiss  HoUis  is 
at  tliis  moment  making  eyes  at  Lanier,  and 
ho  Is  bearing  his  fate  with  the  philosophy 
which  distinguishes  him.  We  are  the  scape- 
graces ;  so,  like  scapegnoes,  let  us  be  jolly 
together." 

"  Yoa  are  the  scap^race,  sir.  Do  you 
suppose  I  had  a  thought  of  riding  to  Paint 
Rock  with  you  when  you  proposed  a  short 
run  to  keep  the  horses  from  pulling  our  arms 
off?" 

*'  Not  the  least  in  the  world ;  but  /  had  a 
thought  of  the  kind.  I  knew  that,  if  we  were 
once  fairly  started  uq  a  gallop,  you  would  not 
have  resolution  enough  to  stop  until  you  were 
obliged  to  do  so." 

"  How  well  you  know  the  weak  points  of 
my  character !  After  all,  it  u  pleasant  to  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
able  to  do  exactly  what  one  likes.  Tou 
don't  deserve  to  have  me  saj  such  a  thing, 
however." 

"  Why  don't  I  deserve  it!  "  asks  Cfasriey, 
looking  very  virtuous.  '*  Haven't  I  schemed 
and  plotted  and  made  two  mortal  enemies  in 
order  to  etgoy  this  ride  with  you  f  " 

She  lifts  her  eyebrows. 

"  Tou  sohemed  and  plotted  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  holding  ia  Cecil  bj  the  side  of 
that  animal  Hiss  HoUis  is  on,"  she  says. 

"  Of  course  that  was  it,"  answers  Charley, 
meekly.   "  How  very  astute  you  are  I " 

"  I  am  astute  enough  to  understand  yovi, 
at  least,"  says  Sylvia.  "  Why,  you  are  as 
transparent  as — as  that  spring  yonder." 

"  Which,  by-the-way,  is  worth  stopping 
to  look  at,"  says  Gbarley,  checking  his  horse. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  as  large  a  spring  before  * 
It  must  be  ten  feet  across,  and  is  only  one  of 
a  fiuccession.  Look  I  there  are  half  a  dozen 
of  them,  and  the  stream  which  rises  here  and 
empties  into  the  river  after  a  short  course 
across  the  field,  is  almost  a  creek.  Do  yon 
know  the  reason  ?  We  entered  the  limestone 
re^on  about  a  mile  back,  and  these  are  lime- 
stone springs." 

"Are  limestone  springs  always  mam- 
moth r  I  wonder  why  %  But  I  don't  admire 
tiie  limestone  cli&li  h^f  so  much  as  those  of 
granite." 

"  I  should  not  think  that  an  artist  would: 
the  gray  rock  ts  much  the  most  picturesque. 
— ^Now,  here  is  the  ferry  just  before  us  where, 
according  to  the  programme  arranged  by 
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ComtDftDder  Eric,  we  are  to  crOBS.  Bnt,  if 
you  would  like  to  do  somethlog  adveaturous 
and  altogether  different  from  the  others,  I 
have  another  plan  to  propoae." 

Sylvia's  eyes  brighten  immediately.  Some- 
thing adreDturoaa  and  altogether  different 
from  the  others — irhat  does  she  desire  more 
ardently  f 

"  Propose  yonr  plan,  hy  all  meaoB,"  she 
says,  eagerly.   "  What  is  itt" 

Charley,  to  hia  credit  be  it  s^d,  hesitates 
an  iDStaot.  Bat  it  is  only  an  instant.  The 
spirit  of  adrentnre  is  too  strong  in  him  for 
hia  powers  of  resistance.  Besides,  he  knows 
the  mettle  of  Sylvia's  courage,  and  that  where 
he  chooses  to  go  she  will  fallow;  io  he  an* 
swen: 

"  By  going  a  mile  lower  we  ean  ford  the 
river.   Shoold  yon  like  that  f  " 

'*  Like  it  I "  She  olups  h«r  bands.  **  I 
■hoold  like  it  of  all  tblngi.  Bat  I  did  not 
know  that  the  French  Broad  cotdd  be  ford- 
ed." 

**  There  are  two  or  three  places  on  the 
river  where  it  is  practicable.  This  is  one  of 
them.  There  is  usually  thought  to  be  some 
risk  about  it — therefore  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
ought  to  take  you.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we 
had  better  cross  at  the  ferry." 

"  That  is  nonsense  I "  says  SyMa.  "  Of 
course  you  know  that  I  am  going  to  ford  the 
river.  Ifothing  would  Induce  we  to  cross  in 
thnt  humdrum  ferry-boat  Comet — here  ie 
a  good  stretch  for  a  canter." 

A  mere  suggestion  seta  the  horses  oft 
They  sweep  forward  with  spirit.  The  road 
Just  here  is  remarkably  good — level,  and  not 
rery  rocky.  Hills  dark  with  foliage  rise  on 
one  side,  on  the  other  level  fields  interveue 
between  the  turnpike  and  the  river.  The 
mountidDS  on  the  cqppodte  bank  of  the  stream 
«e  dappled  with  oload-shadows  that  mpre 
slowly  across  their  great  shoulders  and  wood- 
ed sides.  Looking  np  the  river  Uiere  is  a 
beaatifol  onrre  and  a  vista  of  heights  soft- 
ened into  bluenen.  Overhead  the  sky  Is  sap* 
pbire,  flecked  with  fleeey  white  olonds. 

"  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  alive— and  on 
horseback — anch  a  day  as  tbisl"  says  Syl- 
vla,  as  they  ride  *'  throogh  ran  and  shade** 
without  drawing  rein. 

"  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  left  Lanier 
and  Miss  Hollis  behind  1 "  says  Charley. 

Presently  they  reach  the  ford,  which  is 
their  point  of  destination.  As  they  pause, 
Charley  springs  down  from  his  horse  and 
looks  at  the  road,  which,  overarched  with 
shade,  leads  into  the  water.  Then  he  glances 
up  at  his  companion  with  rather  a  grave  ex- 
pression on  his  face. 

"  I  see  no  trace  of  anybody  haring  passed 
here  recently,"  he  says.  "Sylvls,  I  don't 
fancy  the  idea  of  taking  you  in." 

"  Very  likely  nobody  has  forded  to-day  or 
yesterday,"  says  Sylvia,  composedly.  "Have 
yow  ever  crossed  here?" 

"  Several  times— two  or  three  years  ago." 

"Was  it  deep  fording  r" 

"  As  well  as  I  remember,  It  wu  rather 
deep  fordini;- too  deep  for  you,  I  am  afraid. 
We  must  go  back  to  the  humdrum  ferry." 

But  Sylvia  stands  ber  ground,  and  looks 
oudauntedty  at  the  broad  river,  with  its 
swifl,  turbnlent  enrrent. 


"  I  have  no  desire  to  be  drowned,"  she 
saya  ;  "  and  if  you  think  there  is  retd  danger, 
I  will  go  back.  But  if  you  only  hesitate  on 
my  account — and  because  you  fancy,  per- 
haps, that  I  shall  be  frightened  by  a  little 
deep  fording — I  insist  upon  going  forward." 

"I  can't  imagine  that  there  is  any  real 
danger,  but  still — " 

"  Then  we  will  go.   Forward  I " 

She  waves  her  hand  with  an  imperious 
air  that  her  companion  knows  well.  The 
idea  of  turning  back  Is  as  disagreeable  to 
him  as  to  herself.   He  springs  on  CeoiL 

"Follow  me,  then,"  he  says,  and  rides 
into  the  river. 

Sylvia  does  not  hesitate  a  moment.  She 
gathers  np  her  habit  and  follows.  Bonnl- 
belle,  bowOTer — remembering  her  late  expe- 
rience at  Laurel— does  not  like  the  look  of 
things.  She  pauses,  snorts,  would  fain  draw 
baek,  but  a  sharp  out  of  the  whip  ni^s  her 
forward.  Down  she  plunges  into  a  rocky 
hole,  and  the  turbid  water  rises  up  over  Syl- 
via's boot.  She  confesses  afterward  that  her 
courage  sinks  a  little.  If  this  is  "  deep  ford- 
ing" at  the  shore,  what  will  it  be  in  mid- 
stream f  She  says  nothing,  but  lifts  the 
mare  Into  shallower  water,  and  foUows  Char- 
ley closely  as  he  slowly  splashes  ahead.  A 
few  yards  from  the  shore  they  begin  to  feel 
the  force  of  the  current— a  force  which  tn- 
creaaea  with  every  step,  and  makes  the  horSes 
totter  as  they  breast  it  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  Sylvia  growe  a  littler  giddy  as  'she 
looks  down  at.  the  swift,  eddying  river.  A 
fear  of  falling  from  9ier  «eat  com^s  overber, 
and  she  clutwhea  the  saddle,  -but  doeS'  not 
utter  a  word.  On  they  go,  horses  iiatk- 
bliug  over  the  rocky  bottom^  the  current 
growing  momently  stronger,  the  water  rising 
momently  higher.  It  Is  permanently  over  and 
above  Sylvia's  boot  now,  and  sweeps  the 
skirts  which  she  falnly  attempts  to  lift  oat 
of  IL  Brave  as  she  Is,  she  begins  to  feel  dis- 
mayed, and  wonders  how  this  will  end,  when 
suddenly  Charley  stops.  She  knows  at  once 
that  something  is  wrong  by  the  expression 
of  his  faoe  as  he  looks  round. 

"  We  most  go  back,"  he  says.  "  I  dare 
not  take  you  farther.  I  fear  I  bave  mistaken 
the  ford,  and  another  foot  of  water  win  swim 
the  horses." 

"Go  hack  I"  repeats  Sylvia.  She  looks 
around.  They  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  which  sweeps  tumultuously  down 
upon  their  swaying  horses.  She  never  for- 
gets the  eight — which  is  one  of  terror  as  well 
as  of  mi^esty.  The  distance  to  either  bank 
seems  as  great  as  the  width  of  the  entire 
river  when  regarded  from  one  of  those  banks, 
while  the  view  up  and  down  is  wildly  beau- 
tiful. Just  now  she  does  not  think  of  the 
beauty,  however.  She  realizes  fully  the  dan- 
ger of  their  position,  but  she  lifts  her  hand 
and  points  ahead.  "We  are  as  near  that 
shore  as  the  other,"  she  says.  '*  Let  us  go 
on." 

The  quietness  at  her  tone  reassures  Cliar- 
ley.  He  has  evidently  no  burst  of  terrified 
hysterics  to  dread. 

"  I  hope  this  Is  the  deepest  water,"  he 
says,  *^  bnt  if  it  is  not — if  the  horses  lose 
bottom  and  are  forced  to  swim — don't  be 
fi^tenedt   If  you  keep  your  seat,  Bonni- 


belte  will  carry  you  safely  throQgb.  Qingto  i 
her  neck  if  the  worst  comes.  Nowl" 

Forward  again — the  horses  hreuting  tbe 
impetuous  current,  which  nearly  Bweepi  that 
off  their  feet,  gallantly  and  steadil;.  8tl 
higher  the  water  rises.  Is  another  mioatc 
they  must  be  forced  to  swim,  Sjlvia  thinki, 
gathering  all  her  resolution  and  coange  to 
ber  aid.  The  water  Is  at  this  time  oearlj  od 
a  level  with  Bonoibelle'a  back,  and  it  ii  prob- 
able every  instant  that  she  will  lose  bcpUm 
Charley  gLinoes  round  In  anztet;,  and  nxeti 
a  brave,  bright  smile. 

"  Tou  were  right  in  describing  thb  u 
<  deep  fording,' "  says  Sylvia.  "  She'll  twin 
In  snotber  moment,  I  tiiink." 

"Can  yon  keep  yonr  sest?"  be  uki 
"  Shall  X  come  and  hold  you  onf* 

Evan  under  these  eireumstancei,  Sjlrii 
resents  this  as  an  imputation  on  berhoiw- 
womansblp. 

"  No,  indeed  1 "  she  answrn.  "  I'm  qdte 
capable  of  keeping  my  seat  without  bug 
held  on." 

Two  or  three  yards  farifaer  of  de^  nd- 
iog,  and  then  —  blessed  relief  t— tbe  me 
grows  a  little  shallower.  The  horses  spUst 
on  resolutely,  yet  cautiously,  pausing  on  ercrt 
stone,  as  Sylvia  afterward  says,  to  feel  fu  tk 
next  As  they  approach  the  shore  tliecw- 
rent  grows  less  strong,  the  stream  more  iliit- 
low.  At  l«igth  they  reach  the  bank,  lidt 
out  of  the  water  and  And  themselves  lifen 
dry  ground. 

Thank  God  I  '"  says  tJharley— who  is  ooi 
Qflually  devout — with  a  sincerity  that  ami 
be  doubted.  "Laurel  was  child'a-pltTU 
Ihatl'*'  be  goes  on,  flinging  himself  from  tot 
horse  and  coming  to  Sylvia's  side.  "Whti 
a  heroine  yon  are  I "  he  says.  "  Bst  1  thd 
never  forgive  myself." 

'*  Why  not  •  "  she  asks,  with  that 
nervous  lau^  whiob  is  so  dgnifleuit  tt  i 
tension  removed.  "  We  have  come  fluss^ 
safely,  and  I  bave  to  thank  yon  for  anoda 
adventure.  Charley,  I  am  going  to  cosfw 
Bometh  ing — I  mu  frigh  tened  for  a  littl*  wi^ 
in  the  middle  of  tbe  stream." 

"So  was  I— horriblyl"  be  says.  M 
thought  I  had  lost  the  ford,  and  that,  wagtit' 
with  boots  and  heavy  clothing,  I  should  ten 
to  swim  with  yon  to  the  bank.  Lanier  mM 
have  taken  better  care  of  you." 

"  He  would  have  taken  better  care  of  bin- 
self— there's  not  a  donbt  of  that,"  she 
swers,  coolly.   "  But  yon  and  I  love  diogv, 
and  some  day,  perhaps,  as  the  Bible  »J^  " 
shall  perish  in  It" 

"  I  hope  we  may  perish  together,  Iheiu'' 

"  What  pleasure  or  profit  would  that  bt 
to  either  of  us  f  But  does  it  not  occur  to 
you  that  we  are  rather  wet  ?  " 

"Wet  I  I  should  think  so."  He  tooclm 
ber  heavy,  dripping  skirts  with  his  hsoi 
"  What  shall  we  do?  Tou  must  dry  jm- 
self,  or  our  adventure  may  end  by  mtking 
you  ttL" 

**  I  must  dry  myself— «nd  so  mast  yo*- 
or  the  others  vriU  know  what  we  bave 
and  I  don't  want  them  to  know." 

"  They  are  bound  to  know,  for  tiis  fitrs- 
man  will  tell  them  that  we  have  not  ooMal 
there." 

"  But  they  need  not  be  told  how  deep  the 
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ford  was,  or  what  danger  ve  were  in.  I 
should  nerer,  never  hear  the  last  of  it  from 
Aunt  Markham  if  she  knew." 

"And  she  would  never  trust  you  with  me 
again.  You  are  right — it  is  best  to  say  as  lit- 
tle about  it  as  possible.  We  will  describe  the 
ford  as  admirable.  Kov,  I  think  I  see  a  hoase 
Toader  where  we  ean  go  and  drj  ODrseWes." 

They  ride  up  to  the  house,  which  stands 
a  little  back  ftom  the  road,  with  steep,  eulti- 
THted  hills  rising  behind.  A  woouut  is  seated 
in  the  door  with  a  Bpinning-wheeL  EHie  stops 
spinning  and  looks  at  the  equestrians  as  they 
panBA   Charley  uncorers  like  a  cavalier. 

"  Oopd^ay,  madam,"  he  says.  **  We  have 
jnst  forded  the  river  below  here  and  found 
it  high — 80  high  that  this  lady  is  very  wet. 
Will  you  let  her  come  in  and  dry  herself 

The  eyes  of  the  spiimer  open  wide— her 


eonataiance  expresses  the  extreme  of  stolid 
utoniahment. 

"  Yon  don't  mean  to  say  that  you've  forded 
the  river  1"  she  says.  "Well,  I  wonder  1 
Why,  there  ain't  bnt  one  man  forded  there 
for  months  past — and  be  came  near  havin' 
his  team  drowned.  Yon  see  the  rirer,  it's 
been  awfiil  high  all  snmmer,  and  tbcy  say 
the  ford's  dreadful  washed  out  by  the  big 
fresh  last  spring." 

Charley  and  Sylvia  look  at  each  other. 
They  feel  more  than  ever  that  it  is  necessary 
they  shoald  keep  the  knowledge  of  their  ad- 
venture to  themselvea. 

"May  I  come  in  and  dry  my  clothes?" 
the  young  lady  asks,  with  the  courtesy  which 
never  fails  to  win  courtesy  from  others.  "  I 
shall  rot  be  long." 

"  To  be  sure — come  in,"  says  the  woman, 


moving  her  wheel  back.  "  Sakes  !— but  you 
atr  wet — wet  clean  to  your  waist  I"  she  ex- 
claims, as  Sylvia,  having  been  lifted  from  her 
horse,  comes  in.  "  I'll  make  up  a  fire — here, 
Hatildy,  you  and  Jake  bring  some  wood — so 
yon  kin  dry  yourself." 

Matildy  and  Jake— members  of  a  band  of 
staring,  tow-beaded  children — disappear  im- 
mediatdy,  bnt  Sylvia's  mind  Is  more  bent  on 
escaping  detection  than  on  drying  herself. 

'*  Pray  tell  ma,"  she  says,  eagerly,  "  have 
a  party  from  the  springs  passed  here  on  their 
way  to  Paint  Bock — two  carriages  and  sev- 
eral people  on  horseback  f  " 

"No,"  the  woman  answers,  shaking  her 
bead.  She  has  seen  no  such  party — where- 
upon Sylvia  darts  back  to  the  door. 

"  They  have  not  passed  yet,"  she  says  to 
Charley,  "but,  of  course,  they  will  before 
long,  and  they  will  see 
the  horses  and  come 
in  and  find  ns,  if  you 
don't  take  care.  Put 
the  horses  ont  of  pight 
— anywhere !  I  wotCt  be 
found  in  such  a  plight 
as  this  1" 

"You  kin  take  the 
horses  to  the  stable  yon- 
der ef  you've  a  mind 
to,"  says  the  hostess, 
coming  forward.  "  I'm 
sorry  none  o'  the  boys  is 
about  fur  to  help  you." 

"Thanks  — I  don't 
need  any  help,"  says 
Cbsriey ;  and,  obedient 
to  orders,  he  marches 
off,  leading  the  two  hor- 
ses. 

Sylvia  watches  him 
with  a  smile.  Then  she 
retires  to  an  inner  room, 
and,  taking  off  her  wet 
gannents,  puts  on  some 
coarse  but  clean  ones  of 
her  hostess,  whose  heart 
is  quite  won  by  her 
bright  face  and  sweet 
manners.  Scarcely  has 
this  been  accomplished 
and  the  dripping  clothes 
hung  before  the  fire  to 
dry,  when  a  roll  of 
approaching  wheels  is 
heard,  and  she  mshes  to  the  window  in  time 
to  see  the  i^iaeton  and  wagon  drive  past, 
laden  with  thdr  mnry  crowd.  Xezt  come 
two  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  tben  Hiss 
Hollis  and  Mr.  Lanier  appear — the  former 
making  an  heroic  effort  to  smile  as  she  is 
bumped  to  and  fro  In  her  seat  by  a  horse 
that  wt'A  trot  despite  ber  franUo  tugs  at  his 
rein ;  the  latter  wearing  an  air  of  the  most 
unmistakable  sulklness. 

It  is  sail  to  relate  that  Uiss  Norwood 
laughs  over  this  spectacle  until  tears  stand 
in  her  merry  eyes,  and  she  has  by  do  means 
recovered  her  gravity  when,  severnl  minutes 
later,  Mr.  Kenyon,  very  damp  about  the  low- 
er extremities,  but  tMOWMnt  as  ever,  ap- 
pears. 

"  0  Charley  t  did  you  see  them  ? "  she 
cries.   "  Is  your  oooscience  torn  by  remorse  f 


Don't  you  know  that  at  this  moment  Hiss 
Hollis  could  drown  me,  and  Hr.  Lanier  could 
drown  you,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  *  " 

"  We  came  very  near  gratifying  them 
both,"  says  Charley.  "  Yed,  I  looked  round 
a  corner  of  the  stable  and  saw  the  cavalcade. 
Lanier  seemed  nnccnnmonly  cheerful.  I  am 
afraid  that,  between  ber  horse  and  ber  escort, 
Ufls  Hollis  is  hardly  enjoying  her  excor- 
sion." 

"  You  can  make  amends  for  all  by  riding 
home  with  ber  —  only,  If  she  was  of  my 
mind,  she  woold  not  let  you  do  so." 

"  Sbe  will  not  be  of  your  mind,"  says 
Ghariey,  with  an  air  of  redgnatlon. 

The  duty  of  riding  home  with  Hiss  Hollis 
is  in  the  future,  however,  so  he  does  not  suf- 
fer it  to  weigh  on  bis  spirits. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two 
scapegraces  enjoy  the  hour  which  they  are 
forced  to  spend  in  this  manner.  There  is  a 
freedom  from  restraint,  a  flavor  of  adventure 
in  it  which  pleases  the  taste  of  both. 

"  I  vote  that  we  go  somewhere  and  spend 
the  day  by  ourselves,"  says  Charley.  "  Those 
people  down  at  Faint  Rock  are  all  more  or 
less  bores." 

*'  How  kind  of  yon  to  say  so !  I  shall  tell 
Alice  and  Eric." 

"Of  course  I  didn't  mean  Alice  and  Eric. 
But  some  of  the  rest — that  puppy  Lanier,  for 
instance. — See  here,  Sylvia,  tfo  yon  intend  to 
marry  him  F  " 

He  breaks  off  abmptly  in  tlus  way — they 
are  sitting  on  the  piazza  alone  together — and 
looks  at  her  with  an  appealing  glance  In  the 
bine  eyes  she  knows  so  well.  A  tide  of  crim- 
son comes  to  her  fkce. 

"  What  do  yon  mean  by  asking  me  snob  a 
question,  Charley  t"  she  denrands,  indig- 
nantly. "  Do  yon  think  It  likely  that  I  *  in. 
tend '  to  marry  a  man  who  has  not  aaked  me 
to  do  aoP" 

Charley  utters  a  low  whistle,  expressive 
of  intense  incredulity. 

"  That  is  beating  the  devil  about  the 
bush,"  he  says.  "You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
what  Lanier  means,  and  what  he  hopes.  As 
for  me,  I've  never  made  any  secret  of  what  I 
feel  for  you.  V  don't  pretend  that  it  gives 
me  any  claim  on  you;  I'm  perfectly  aware 
that  you  don't  care  two  pins  for  me;  bnt 
still,  for  the  sake  of  our  old  comradeship, 
you  might  let  me  know  whetlier  yon  con  tern, 
plate  becoming  Urs.  Lanier." 

The  color  still  remains  on  her  face.  She 
looks  down,  and  beats  nerrously  on  the  side 
of  her  foot  wIA  her  ridlng-wblp. 

"■Honestly,  I  don't  know,"  she  says,  "  bnt 
— — don't — think— I — do.  It  is  Impossible 
to  tell,  however.  The  world  and  the  deril 
may  prove  too  strong  for  me.  One  thing  Is 
certain — I  don't  encourage  him.  Yon  see 
for  yourself  that  I  snob  him  constantly." 

"  Your  clothes  are  dry,  miss,  if  yon  want 
to  put  'em  oni**'Bay8  a  voice  behind. 

The  dry  clothes  having  been  assumed  and 
the  horses  brought  out,  they  set  forth  with 
renewed  spirit  in  search  of  their  party.  The 
day  has  advanced  considerably  toward  its 
zenith,  but  heat  in  this  altitude  is  rarely  op- 
pressive. Moreover,  the  road  is  very  shaded 
— the  same  turnpike  along  the  bed  of  the  riv- 
er, overhang  by  bills  and  oUI^  with  which 
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the;  bare  become  familiar — and  their  rapid 
motion  creates  a  breeze.  One  fair,  wild 
scene  succeeds  another,  like  enchantment. 
Here  and  there  the  winding  rirer  grows  stilt 
and  glassy  as  a  mountaiu-lake,  sweeping  soft- 
ly by  banks  that  are  shadowed  by  drooping 
trees  and  draped  wiifa  graoeful  Tines.  Again 
it  breaks  into  tumult  once  mure,  though  not 
such  tumult  as  that  above  the  Springs,  or 
flows  in  eddying  rippies  around  the  greenest 
of  green  islands.  Presently  the  road  passes 
beneath  a  magnificent  cliff,  the  surface  of 
wbiob  is  broken  Into  Btrange,  irregular  escarp- 
muttta  like  laTers  of  stone,  and  Charley  says : 
**  Here  is  the  Rock.    Notice  the 

streaks  of  color  from  wbleh  it  takes  its  name. 
Is  It  Dot  aingulir  that  anybody  conld  be  so 
ignorant  as  to  fancy  that  this,  wfalcb  plainly 
is  part  of  the  composition  of  the  rock,  was 
laid  on  by  human  bands  f  ** 

"  Does  anybody  really  think  so  F  " 
"Tes,  a  great  many  people  think  that  the 
IndEans  painted  It — at  least  they  say  so.  The 
mingling  of  colors  is  cetlainly  peonllar,  is  it 
not  ?  " 

"Very  pecaliar  and  very  beautiful.  I 
wish  you  were  a  geologist,  that  you  might  tell 
me  what  gives  that  deep-red  ^t.  Hark  I 
what  is  that?" 

It  is  a  shout,  apparently  from  the  clouds. 

"  Halloa ! "  says  a  voioe  from  above. 
"  Here  we  are  I " 

Charley  looks  up  and  wares  his  hat  by 
way  of  reply.  Sylvia  also  glances  np.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above,  a  groap  pig- 
my-like figures  stand,  ontlined  like  uniouettea 


THE  CUFFS. 

against  the  blue  sky.  Riding  a  little  farther, 
they  &nd  the  carriages  and  horses  in  the 
shade  by  the  rirer-bttnk,  with  Harrison  re- 


clining comfortubly  on  the  seat  of  the  wagon. 
Seeing  the  riders  approach,  be  lifts  himself 
and  descends  to  the  ground. 

"  Mass  Eric  and  all  of  'em's  been  wonder- 
in'  what's  come  of  you,  Mass  Charley,"  he 
says,  taking  Cecil,  as  Charley  springs  down. 
"  They  told  me  to  tell  yoa  thcy'se  up  on  the 
rook." 

"  So  I  see,"  says  Charley. — "  Now,  Sylvia, 
pin  up  your  habit  well,  for  we  have  some 
steep  climbing  to  do." 

"Heret"  asks  Sylvia,  looking  s  little 
aghast  at  the  fiioe  of  the  great  rock  which 
towers  over  them. 

"No,  this  way,"  he  answers,  pMSsiog 
round  the  comer  of  the  cliff,  to  the  side 
where  Paint  Creek  comes  down  to  the  IVench 
Broad,  reflecting  in  Its  clear  water  the  varied 
Unts  of  the  ledges  of  rock  that  rise  over  it. 

A  winding  path — and  a  very  steep  one — 
leads  from  here  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff. 
When,  breathless  and  exhausted,  the  two 
truants  appear  on  top,  they  are  received  with 
a  storm  of  greetings  and  inquiries  : 

"  Where  on  earth  have  you  been  ¥ " — 
"What  have  you  been  doing*" — "Are  you 
not  ashamed  of  yourselves ?  " — "How  is  it 
that  tbey  told  us  at  the  ferry  you  had  not 
crossed  the  riverf  " — "  How  did  you  get  be- 
hind us  when  you  started  in  front  F  " 

These  and  many  like  inquiries  are  asked 
all  at  once.  Sylvia  lifts  her  hands  with  an 
air  of  appeal.  "  Spare  ue,  good  people,"  she 
says.  "  Just  now  we  have  no  breath  to  tell 
you  anything.  Will  somebody  lend  me  afan  f  " 
**  I  liare  been  seriously  uneasy  about  you," 
says  Eric  to  Charley. 
"  Not  bttting  of  you  at 
the  ferry,  I  was  afrdd  yon 
bad  attempted  to  ford  the  ^ 
river  where  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so  a  year 
or  two  ago,  and  the  ferry- 
man says  the  ford  is  dan- 
gerous now." 

'^Wecan  testify  thatbe 
is  mistaken,"  says  Charley, 
with  the  most  admirable 
nonchalance.  "  We  tUd 
cross  at  the  ford,  and  here 
we  are  in  safety," 

"Crossed  at  the  ford  1 " 
repeats  a  horrified  chorus. 
"  Good  Heavens,  what  a 
risk ! " 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 
asks  Eric,  suspiciously. 
"  If  you  crossed  at  the 
ford  you  ought  to  have 
been  ahead  of  us,  and  here 
you  are  an  boar  behind." 

"  We  spent  that  time 
eaUng  muscadines  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  It  does 
not  answer  to  harry  one's 
self  on  an  excursion  of 
this  kind." 

"No,  it  seems  not," 
says  Eric,  dryly. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Lanier 
and  Miss  HoUls  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  abseuce.   Sylvia  glances 
round,  and  presently  sees  them  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  rock.   "  We  must  go  aud 


make  amends  for  our  rudeness,"  she  uti  iq 
Charley.  "  They  have  reall;  c&ute  to  be 
ofi'ended." 

Neither  of  them  proves  implacable,  kA 
harmony  is  soon  restored,  only  lir.  Ltmn 
grows  pale  when  he  hears  that  Sjlm  hu 
added  to  her  list  of  adventures  the  feat  o( 
having  forded  the  "  racing  river." 

"  If  I  bad  been  with  ycu,  I  shonid  vent 
have  suffered  yon  to  run  sndi  a  riik,''  1m 
says. 

**  So  I  told  Charley,"  answers  the  yong 
lady,  demurelj. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Paint  Kock, 
without  being  grand  or  extensive,  it  w; 
beautiful,  especially  on  one  of  the  mnBct 
days,  when  white,  billowy  clouds  luily  fU- 
low  in  the  wake  of  the  sun.  It  is  exaetlj 
snch  a  day  when  we  stand  on  the  bret^ 
height,  and  see  the  French  Broad  with  in 
fdiry  islets,  far  below.  Chains  of  hills  mch 
softly  into  each  other  in  every  direcliuD,f« 
our  elevation  enables  us  to  overlook  tboH 
walls  of  green  which,  from  the  level  of  tlw 
river,  bound  the  gorge,  and  blue  peaks  stud 
outlined  against  the  sky.  Over  all  the  vidt 
panorama  shifting  shadows  fall  witb  chanmif 
effect,  and  the  variety  of  tints  btfflea  anilj- 
sisor  description.  Wcarein  the  heart  of  tk 
great  range  of  mountains,  known  at  difo- 
ent  points  as  the  Smoky,  the  Unaka,  and  lb 
Roan,  which  divides  North  Carolina  fros  he 
daughter  Tennessee;  and,  wherever  we  tun, 
some  scene  of  striking  beauty  arreatf  tbt  &■ 
tention.  Half  a  mile  farther  down  tLe  rira 
are  the  Chimneys — rooks  in  fonnatiw  to; 
like  the  one  on  which  we  stand,  brokn  bi 
some  caprice  of  Nature  into  isolated, 
ney-Uke  shapes ;  but  tbe  road  to  then  bM 
been  washed  away  by  the  taibnlent  riie, 
and  never  replaced.  Hence  they  are  alwi 
inaccessible,  A  portion  of  our  party  go  M 
far  as  practicable,  and  report  that  br  ■tak- 
ing on  some  tilting  stones  in  the  bed  af  Ike 
river,  and  craning  their  necks  aroond  i  & 
like  projection,  they  are  only  able  toobtsi 
a  partial  and  unsatisfactory  view.  Tbta 
who  remain  behind,  therefore,  congratahtt 
themselves  on  their  wisdom.  CerttinlfV 
sit  on  the  summit  of  the  great  rock  nte 
the  gliade  of  the  pines  that  grow  bereui 
there,  with  the  boundless,  sapphire  skj  abon 
and  the  lovely,  outspread  world  belo*,  i<» 
pleasure  that  must  be  put  in  tbe  list  of  ilxw 
whiofa  axe  as  great  in  memory  as  in  mlii!' 

TffE  HEIltS  OF  THE  BOD- 
LEY  ESTATE. 

A  STOET  IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. 
BT  HOBACB  B.  80CDDKB. 


CHAPTER  I. 
TBK  BBIB-APPABIHT. 

IT  is  nearly  thirty  yeais  since  I  wu  i» 
London,  and  I  do  not  know  whatetaBg" 
have  taken  plaee  in  tbat  tliu&  I  ' 
St.  Giles  district  has  been  swept  with 
besom  of  manicipal  improvement !  It  Ii;  n 
the  back  of  my  duly  course  then  u  I  n"* 
my  way  from  Groat  Bossell  Street  ttTnW| 
gar  S<iuare.  O^f^a^  vcnj 
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between  tba  two  points,  I  never  could  tell 
precise!;  how  I  was  coming  out  after  I  had 
onoe  left  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and,  cross- 
ing Oxford  Street,  bad  committed  myself  to 
CrovQ  Street  and  all  the  perplexities  of  the 
St.  Giles  district.  Fairlv  involved  in  those 
irindings,  I  never  dared  hesitate  as  if  I  were 
at  a  loss  to  find  my  way  out,  but  turned  down 
one  street  and  np  another  as  if  my  business 
would  not  Buffsr  me  to  go  anywhere  else— 
though  oftentimes  I  found  myself  crossing 
my  own  tmil,  while  the  leering  rookeries  on 
ddier  side  seemed  almost  to  cock  their  drunk- 
en eyes  of  wmdows  at  m«;  and  whenever,  as 
oftea  happened,  I  foand  myself  in  the  open 
area  of  Seven  IHala,  It  was  an  eren  chance 
whether,  in  my  flurry,  I  took  the  Little  St 
Andrews  Street,  which  would  guide  me 
■trdght  into  St.  Ibrtia'a  Lane,  or  worked 
(rfT  tn  a  sidelong  fashion  till  I  came  upon 
Ehmry  Lane,  and  so  effeeted  my  escape. 

It  all  comes  back  to  me  now  as  I  think 
of  the  last  time  I  took  the  walk.  It  was  the 
aflemooD  before  Christmas-day.  I  had  been 
atadyiag  in  the  piUnt-room  of  the  British 
Unseam,  and  my  mind  had  become  sorely 
perplexed  over  the  text  and  illnstraUon  of 
'"The  JeruBalem,"  by  William  Blake,  whose 
name  I  see  has  lately  been  revived,  but 
whose  works  I  bad  learned  to  be  amazed  at 
then,  upon  tbe  promptings  of  one  of  hie  en- 
thusiastic younger  friends.  "  The  Jerusa- 
lem" was  a  strange  world  of  Blake's  crea- 
tioD,  but  tbe  "  shady  woe  and  visionary  joy  " 
in  which  he  declared  himself  drowned  did 
cast  up  some  fragments  glorious  though  dis- 
juiated.  There  was  also,  perhaps,  a  greater 
fasciuation  to  me  in  these  prophetic  books 
that  X  was  then  a  young  man  seeing  visions ; 
aud  the  shadowy  world,  which  I  was  suffer- 
ing to  form  around  me,  seemed  more  easily 
peopled  froDQ  the  strange  misty  creatures  of 
Blake's  imagination  tliau  from  the  sabstan- 
Ual  fonas  thmt  jostled  me  in  London  streets. 

Gazing  at  these  fignras  and  following  the 
vagaries  of  the  prophetic  book  until  the 
early  darkness  came  on  and  I  was  forced  to 
quit  the  building,  a  gentle  melancholy,  not 
anweloomed,  gathered  orer  me,  and  I  passed 
slowly  into  tbe  street  Tbe  woricmen  were 
still  busy  upon  the  new  portico,  which  was 
■ipproaohing  completion,  and  tbe  distant 
blows,  joined  with  the  rattle  of  cabs  over  the 
pavement,  jarred  upon  my  senses.  It  was 
ebilly,  and  the  murkiness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  leaden  dullness  of  the  houses,  all  smote 
ne  disagreeably ;  the  melancholy  with  which 
I  had  been  pleasing  myself  was  overrun  by 
this  outward  current  of  petulant  life — much 
as  a  sluggish  brook  may  have  its  speed  in> 
creased  but  its  transparency  impaired  by  tbe 
juncture  of  some  turbulent  water  •course 
which  is  servant  to  a  laborious  town. 

The  city,  externally,  never  before  seemed 
so  repulsive,  and  I  began  to  feel  at  odds  with 
it,  and  to  wish  wearily  for  some  escape  from 
what  had  been  and  still  was  a  voluntary  ex- 
ile. The  museum  would  be  closed  on  the 
next  day,  and  then  I  should  be  deprived  oi 
my  chief  occupation,  I  had  left  my  native 
land,  tike  so  many  American  students  before 
and  since,  with  an  Ul-deflned  ezpeoUtion  of 
finding  abroad  a  satishctlon  of  certain  de- 
sires which  our  own  country  seemed  inade< 


'  quate  to  supply.  I  did  not  know  exactly 
what  I  wanted,  but  I  haunted  libraries  and 
picture-galleries  and  museums,  heard  music, 
went  to  the  play-house,  and  walked  at  alt 
sorts  of  hours  through  London  streets,  as  if 
I  was  in  search  of  the  wise  man  who  should 
answer  for  me  all  the  old  hard  questions.  So 
I  bad  rambled  over  a  part  of  the  Oontineot, 
but  I  had  come  back  to  London  as  somehow 
containing  what  I  was  after.  I  suspect  now 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  iustinctlve  feeling  for 
what  was  finished,  especially  if  it  had  been  a 
long  time  in  process  of  production.  A  dis- 
taate  for  newness  had  sprung  up  in  me  from 
a  too  dose  disdpleahip  to  English  masters 
and  ancient  literature.  I  had  fUled  to  dis- 
oover  that  the  wisest  masters  and  greatest 
Vorks  are  not  comprehended  nntil  we  see  in 
them  thdr  highest  function  of  brining  us 
face  to  face  witli  Nature  and  human  life. 

It  was  a  solitary  Ufa  that  I  had  been 
leading,  but  solitude  was  one  of  the  very 
blessings  wbiob  I  had  crosaed  Ihe  ocean  to 
secure,  and  knew  I  was  sure  to  find  In  a  great 
city.  Perhaps,  if  the  blessing  had  heea  dis- 
guised  a  little,  I  might  have  valued  it  more, 
but  it  began  to  oppress  me  with  its  presence, 
and  I  to  deplore  (he  weakness  of  my  inability 
to  live  alone.  I  had  adopted  somebody's  no- 
tion that  to  be  able  to  live  alone  was  the 
highest  acbievemeut  of  the  human  soul,  and 
that,  if  one  sat  long  enough  in  the  desert  of 
his  own  society,  lie  would  surely  in  the  end 
be  fed  by  the  ravens  of  philosophy ;  and  be- 
cause, when  at  home,  I  had  at  different  times 
gone,  as  it  were,  into  the  woods  a  mile  or 
two  from  any  human  habitation,  and  there 
gnawed  my  own  vitals,  returning  when  I  be- 
gan to  feel  very  faint,  I  fancied  that  I  could 
sustain  myself  for  an  indefinite  period  in  tbe 
great  wilderness  of  London,  and  grow  health- 
ier and  heartier  every  day.  So  I  was  humil- 
iated at  the  discovery  that  I  was  unequal  to 
the  blessing  of  solitude,  and  was  almost 
ready  to  pray  for  its  removal. 

^0  ^comfort  of  the  muddy  street,  load- 
ing my  shoes  at  every  crossing,  was  made 
appalliag  even  by  the  wretobed-looking  people 
who  inhabited  the  streets  and  swarmed  about 
the  shops  and  covered  alleys.  They  filled  me 
not  with  pity  but  with  unutterable  loathing, 
and  I  felt,  not  like  helping  them  if  I  could, 
but  fleeing  from  them  as  from  lepers.  I  bad 
turned  from  Crown  into  Little  Earl  Street, 
and  was  looking  into  the  windows,  after  my 
wont,  when  I  was  aurprised  at  discovering,  in 
the  window  of  a  shop  devoted  to  old  prints 
and  the  odds  and  ends  of  pictorial  literature, 
a  half-leaf,  pinned  on  a  string,  from  "  The 
Jerusalem"  which  I  had  been  studying.  It 
represented  to  the  ordinary  eye,  whatever  a 
Blake  student  might  guess  it  to  mean,  a  scene 
of  some  plague-visitation.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stone-wall  of  some  city  building  were  three 
figures — a  womani  with  head  thrown  despair- 
in^y  back  and  hands  lifted  In  an  agony  of 
SQppllcation,  just  falling  on  her  knees;  an- 
other caught,  just  as  she  had  sunk  expiring 
on  the  ground,  by  a  man  bending  over  her. 
A  flgiuv  in  black,  with  hnt  drawn  down  over 
tbe  eyes,  stood  erect  behind  the  group,  ring- 
ing a  belt  which  lie  held  in  his  band,  as  if  he 
were  some  attendant  upon  these  oiiBeries, 
ringing  for  tbe  phgne-eart  to  remove  the 


dead  and  the  now  dying  woman.  Fpon  the 
wall  were  the  words,  "  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us  I  "  and  it  was  this  prayer  which  all, 
with  their  different  sensations,  seemed  to  be 
sending  np  to  heaven. 

The  print  was  in  the  greenish  ink  which 
Blake  used  so  much  in  his  impressions,  and 
its  very  coarseness  of  execution  added  to  the 
terrible  pathos  of  the  scene.  I  had  looked 
at  it  irith  awe  that  afternoon,  but  now,  see- 
ing it  hung  in  the  window  like  a  grim  com- 
mentary on  the  scene  around  me,  I  shud- 
dered, and  my  heart  sank  within  me  at  the 
thought  of  all  the  wretchedness  which  I 
could  not  poMibly  guess  to  be  existing  in  tbe 
building  about  me.  I,  too,  uttered  tbe  words 
of  tiie  prayer,  and  then,  my  old  private  com- 
plainings returning,  I  did  not  spurn  them  as 
unworthy  besidje  these  dreary  burdens  of  ac- 
tual Ufe,  but  deepened  them  with  an  infusion 
fitun  tUs  bitterness,  as  if,  God  forgive  me  I 
I  with  ray  cherished  selflshness  were  in  some 
way  linked  with  all  these  in  misery.  No 
doubt  tbe  plague^pot  was  on  me  if  I  could  see 
these  horrors,  and  yet  merely  make  them  con- 
tribute to  my  own  morbidoess.  I  bought  the 
picture,  much  wondering  how  the  shopkeeper 
had  come  by  it,  of  a  little  tattewd,  shrill- 
Toiced  girl,  who  looked  at  my  sixpence  with 
tbe  air  of  a  counterfeit  detector,  and  then 
turned  down  the  uext  street,  a  short  one — 
Tower,  I  think,  was  its  name — which  brouglit 
me  to  Longacre,  where,  by  one  of  the  narrow 
alleys  that  serve  as  market-places  In  London, 
I  stumbled  into  Bedford  Street. 

It  was  just  las  I  was  getting  out  of  the 
alley,  crowded  with  ill-looking,  worn,  and 
desperate  men,  women,  and  children,  that  I 
was  accosted  by  a  little  boy  who  held  out  his 
band,  beting  for  a  penny.  His  voice  drew 
my  notice ;  it  sounded  like  a  bird  singing  in 
that  dingy  cave,  and  I  could  not  conceal  my 
admiration  when,  on  looking  at  blm,  I  dis- 
covered one  of  the  most  beautiful  faeea  that 
it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to  look  upon.  I 
ffMA  long  at  blm,  fediag  in  my  pocket  as 
though  my  pennies  had  retired  into  some  re- 
mote recess,  until  under  my  silent  stare  the 
little  fellow  seemed  to  blush  tike  a  maiden. 
His  cap  was  In  his  hand,  and  his  hair,  tum- 
bling about  his  head,  waa  delicate  and  curly ; 
but  his  clothes  were  of  the  raggedest  sort, 
and  I  could  only  wonder  as  one  finding  a 
flower  growiog  out  of  a  dung-heap,  its  leaves 
and  stalk  soiled,  while  its  blossom  is  shining 
and  pure.  I  gave  him  his  penny,  and  be  was 
off'  on  a  ran.  I  caught  sight  of  him  a  mo- 
ment afterward,  standing  on  bis  precious 
head  with  his  heels  against  a  pump  and  tbe 
penny  in  his  mouth,  as  if  he  was  a  human 
dolphin  ornamenting  the  base  of  a  fountain. 

The  apparition  of  this  little  bit  of  human 
sunshine  dancing  across  the  gloom,  somehow 
drew  me  to  see  other  signs  of  cheerioess,  where 
before  I  had  seen  only  misery.  The  burdens 
borne  by  tbe  passers-by  proved  in  many  cases 
to  be  good  specimens  of  the  Christmas  goose, 
and  tbe  jostling  in  the  street  turned  into  a 
busy  rustle  of  expectant  feasters ;  and  so, 
though  I  know  not  by  what  process,  my  own 
vague  melancholy,  which  I  might  have  de- 
clared to  be  on  the  formless  basis  of  the 
Shadow  of  Eternity,  came  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  private  grievance.   I  h^i^no^ope 
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eating  a  Christmas-dinner ;  I  jeered  at  my-  | 
self  for  aiming  at  such  a  despicable  puss,  I 
and  yet  I  know  now  that  there  whs  something  i 
stirring  at  the  bottom  of  my  muddy  selfish- 
ness— a  bubble  of  natural,  fresh,  human  feel- 
ing, which  was  trying  to  clear  the  springs  of 
my  Boul. 

I  HB8  standing  dow  vith  my  back  to  the 
National  Gallery  buildings,  leaning  moodily 
on  the  stone  balustrade,  and  I  saw  the  lion 
that  stood  pointing  defiance  with  his  tail  over 
the  entrance  to  Xortbumberland  House;  the 
asoeedlngly-domesiioated  look  of  the  wild 
bewt,  as  if  he  had  been  hired  by  the  family 
to  frighten  away  plebeians,  and  liad  struck 
bis  moat  alarming  atUtude,  made  me  wonder 
If  tliat  great  front  really  was  impenetrable. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  beard  or  read 
tbat  the  Bodley  fkmily  and  the  Feroy  were  In 
lome  way  connected,  and  I  queried  whether 
I  ooald  not  challen^  the  dnke  Iq  the  name 
of  English  Christmas  hospitality  to  let  me 
dine  at  his  table.  My  mother  was  a  Bodley, 
and  the  Bodley  estate  In  Enghind  was  a 
household  jest  with  ns,  for  when  I  was  a  lit- 
tle boy  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk,  half 
serious,  half  in  fun,  about  a  vast  estate  in 
England  belonging  to  the  Bodley  family  which 
was  begging  for  heirs,  and  so  much  in  need 
of  them  to  divide  its  wealth  that  an  agent 
bad  come  to  America  in  search  of  all  who 
bore  the  name  of  Bodley,  or  who  were  fortu- 
nate, like  my  father,  in  marrying  a  Bodley. 
It  was  a  serious  matter  then  with  me,  for  the 
estate  was  said  to  be  very  great,  and  in  our 
family  our  more  ambitious  inquests  were  to 
be  satisfied,  not  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
cargo  from  some  sbadovy  ship,  but  upon  our 
coming  into  possession  of  this  estate,  a  real 
earth  estate,  not  to  be  blown  away  as  a  ship 
could  be.  When  the  agent  oanu,  there  was 
considerable  talk  as  to  what  steps  should  be 
taken  in  defense  of  oar  claims ;  and  there 
were  some  papers  to  be  dgned,  for  I  went 
with  grandfather  Bodley  and  saw  him  write 
bis  name,  which  was  to  make  jne  rich,  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  as  if  the  whole  afBiir  were  an 
excellent  joke,  and  he  had  cerUfled  to  the 
same.  For  my  part,  I  was  rather  shocked  at 
bislevity.  It  was  suggested,  too,  that  if  we  only 
had  a  ring  vith  the  Bodley  crest  on  it,  such  a 
testimony  to  our  blood  relationship  would  be 
unquestionable.  I  thought  so  too,  and  urged 
it  most  strongly,  quoting  instances  in  Ori- 
ental tales  where  the  ring  was  every  thing. 
One  of  our  relations  bad  such  a  ring,  and  in- 
trusted it  to  this  Tyrel  the  agent,  and  I  felt 
alarm  lest  our  own  claim  tras  thus  weakened, 
and  wondered  if  a  substitute  might  not  be 
acc^ted  in  our  favor  in  the  sbape  of  a  ven- 
er^le  spocm,  which  fell  to  my  lot  as  the 
youngest,  and  upon  the  broad  expanse  or  its 
thin  handle  bore  the  initials  L.  T.  B.,  letters 
often  explained  to  me  aa  representing  Lydia 
and  Thomas  Bodley,  though  whether  they 
held  the  spoon  in  joint  partnership  or  not  I 
was  not  told.  It  was  flrom  its  monnmental 
shape  like  a  grarestone  set  up  to  the  mem- 
ory of  that  worthy  couple,  whose  ancestry 
and  descent  I  strove  in  vain  to  remember. 
They  alone,  band4n-band  as  it  were,  sat  upon 
tiie  upper  branches  of  (Hir  genealogical  tree ; 
no,  not  quite  alone,  for  there  was  old  Paul 
Bodley*  who  had  been  gorecnor  of  onr  State, 


and  in  whose  time  the  whole  land  seems  to 
have  been  measured  out,  for,  in  my  walks  out 
of  town,  I  hare  found  every  mile  marked  off 
with  a  stout  stone  and  "P.  B.  17 — "  on  it. 
The  first  one  I  saw  when  a  lad  I  took  to  be  P. 
B.'s  gravestone,  a  view  which  my  elder  brother 
at  once  confirmed  and  embellished ;  but  each 
additional  mile-atone  called  so  loudly  for 
some  other  Paul  Bodley,  unless  I  would  be- 
lieve the  poor  man  to  have  been  dismembered 
i>efore  burial,  that  I  was  forced  to  take  ref- 
uge in  absolute  skepticism,  and  to  doubt 
whether  our  Paul  Bodley  ever  lived  to  be 
buried.  As  I  grew  older  and  my  grandfa. 
ther's  signature  seemed  to  have  produced  no 
effect,  and  Mr.  Tyrd  was  too  busy  probably 
to  report  progress ;  and  as  1  read  discourag- 
ing accounts  in  ficUon  of  proceseea  of  law,  I 
began  to  see  the  humorous  side,  and  would 
have  given  a  fresh  signature  of  my  own  with 
as  hearty  a  laugh  as  my  grandfather  himself 
uttered. 

Recalling  these  things  there  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  I  became  quite  merry  all  at  once,  and 
amused  myself  with  fanciful  encounters  witti 
disaffected  heirs  of  the  estate,  who,  like  my- 
self, might  be  angrily  demaoding  of  the  ex- 
isting head  of  the  Bodley  family  to  give  them 
a  Chris  tmas-d  inner.  It  would  be  a  very 
waste  of  time  to  recount  these  absurdities. 
Yet,  even  with  my  added  years  of  wisdom,  I 
do  believe  that  my  mind  was  better  occupied 
thus  than  when  girding  at  myself  and  the 
world,  as  just  before.  I  b^n  to  feel  ready, 
under  these  faome-recoliections,  for  the  world 
which  I  had  been  insolently  thrusting  aside  ; 
and  there  came  over  me  a  consciousness  that 
a  way  of  escape  from  the  solitary  life  I  bad 
been  leading  was  open,  if  only  I  were  wise 
enough  to  enter  it  At  this  ptdnt  I  turned, 
and  saw  standing  near  me  an  old  gentleman 
with  white  beard  and  gentle  face,  who  I  per- 
ceived at  once  had  been  watching  me,  and  now 
looked  imeasy,  as  if  I  had  detected  him  in 
an  impertinence ;  there  woe  a  sort  of  wistftil 
glance  that  be  shyly  stole  at  me  which  must 
have  invited  my  advance,  else  why  should  I 
bare  tamed  to  bim  as  I  did  and  asked,  in  the 
most  matterK>f.bct  way,  nodding  toward  the 
Li<»i: 

"  Sir,  can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  the  great  families  of  Bodley 
and  Percy  ?  " 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  affectionate  yet 
wearied  smile  with  which  he  replied  : 

*'  Hy  good  friend,  there  is  a  very  distant 
connection  between  the  two  families ;  but  I 
should  not  have  to  ask  that  face  of  yonra  if 
it  belonged  to  the  Bodley  family." 

"  Why  ? "  said  I,  astonished,  and  yet 
grasping  at  the  rope  which  he  had  thrown  to 
me.  "  I  am  proud  of  being  a  member  of  the 
family,  but  I  had  not  supposed  that  the  pat- 
ent of  nobility  was  so  stamped  on  the  Bodley 
features  that  it  could  not  be  eShced  in  three 
or  four  generations,  or  washed  out  by  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  which  my  ancestors 
crossed." 

"  Ah  I  said  he,  "  I  thought  I  was  right. 
Ton  are'  one  of  the  American  Bodleys,  de- 
scended  from  Governor  Bodley." 

"  Tea,"  said  I, "  be  was  an  ancestor  of 
mine,  but  on  my  mother's  aide.  Uy  own 
name  is  Penhallow." 


*'And  you  are  Winthrop  Penliallow— 
you  cot  ?  "  he  asked,  smiling  at  hia  ows  It. 
miliarity  with  my  name  and  lineage. 

"Within  one!"  I  cried.  "Wiaan^B 
my  elder  brother." 

"  Then  you  are  Eustace  Penhallov." 

"That  is  my  name,"  said  I, not  nowiobt 
astonished  at  any  revelation  he  night  makf. 
"  Can  you  also  tell  me  how  old  1  am*" 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  me,  ud 
must  have  seen  that  I  was  not  offended,  bat 
very  much  amused  and  interested.  He  re- 
flected a  moment,  and  then  replied,  wnect- 
ly,  *'  Twenty-two  last  Oetobw." 

*'  Will  yon  let  me  ask  yon,**  ndd  I,  r. 
spectfully,  *'  how  it  is  that  you  knov  n  «d 
who  I  am  f  Ton  mnat  yoorself  be  a  M 
ley," 

He  stood  bnt  a  step  from  me,nd  I  UwiKd 
In  his  face. 

No  wonder  the  passers-by  tonied  ud 
looked  with  me.  He  bad  been  botding  i  lit- 
tle, bnt  now  be  stood  erect  with  the  dignili 
of  noble  old  age,  and  with  a  atmnge  eipr»- 
sion  of  pride,  of  compassion,  too,  and  jct  1 
thought  also  of  timidity,  upon  his  fiee,  bi 
swept  bis  right  arm  gently  from  him,  bovtd 
with  knightly  courtesy,  and  said: 

"  Mr.  Penballow,  I  am  tbe  sole  heir  tolbe 
Bodley  estaCe;  the  name  descends  thn^ 
me.   I  am  Paul  Bodley." 

It  was  not  so  much  tbe  discovery  vliick 
he  made  to  me  of  his  position  as  the  Ind; 
and  perfectlygentle  demeanor  whidi  he  vat, 
that  made  me  instinctively  take  off  nj  tut 
and  l)ow  in  recognition  of  the  preMoee  ^ 
tbe  great  family  bead.  Thea,  unwilling  to 
leave,  I  said : 

"  I  have  beard  since  my  childhood  of  tfe 
Bodley  estate.  In  onr  &mily  I  thuk  vm 
slight  effi>rt  was  mode  to  obtiUn  a  shire  rf  i; 
not  knowing,"  I  added,  half  apologetieifir. 
"  that  there  was  one  ezoludvely  entitled  e 
it." 

"  Then  why,"  said  be,  iritb  a  Httle  oibr 
rassment  in  bis  Toice,  '*  did  yon  not  un* 
the  adverUsement  in  this  morning^  pq* 
along  with  others  t" 

And,  upon  my  saying  that  I  had  sees  M 
advertisement,  he  drew  a  Jonnul  fins 
pocket  and  showed  me,  posted  bi  the  *'jp- 
sonal "  column,  tbe  following: 

"  All  persons  laying  claim  to  a  shire  b 
tbe  Bodley  esUte  are  advised  to  esll  lUi^ 
before  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemoooooPHl 
Bodley,  Esq.,  No.  18  NorthumbwlaDd  Cnrt, 
where  ihey  will  hear  of  aomethiDg  te  tbw 
advantage." 

"  I  fear,"  said  my  companiwi,  whan  I W 
read  it,  "  that  it  was  hardly  quite  honest  « 
my  part,  but  I  was  told  that  tbe  pbn* 
<  something  to  their  advantage,*  was  one  <> 
common  use,  and  meant  only  that  no 
should  be  done  to  tbem ;  and,  iodeed,  sir, 
be  added,  eageriy,  "  I  meant  their  good  ewT 
way,  and,  if  you  bad  come  with  the  w*t ' 
should  have  explained  to  you,  with  tb« 
what  I  could  not  say  in  the  advwtisemaii- 
But  it  is  growing  cold ;  will  yoa  not  witt 
with  me  toward  my  present  home  while  I  ei- 
plaui?" 

"  Host  willingly,"  I  said,  and  Wi  ew" 
more  strongly,  as  I  oiftred  Ur.  Bodky 
arm.   He  toob^  and  el^te  ■>  " 
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miked,  Maioiiig  to  feel  a  dim  sort  of  relief 
and  shelter  after  the  ooeuj,  restless  state  he 
bad  been  displajlng.  For  myself,  I  had  be- 
guD  to  understand  that  I  was  with  one  whom 
I  ooold  not  leare  alone  hi  the  growing  dark 
of  a  London  Deoember  day,  nor  was  my  rev- 
ereace  for  his  nobility  of  face  and  maoDer 
the  less  that  I  caw  myself  in  some  atraoge 
wny  bis  guardian  for  the  moment.  Tet  I 
hare  often  thought  since  of  oa  two  walking 
slowly  toward  the  Strand,  and  wondered 
which  of  us  really  was  the  weaker.  I  am 
not  sure  now,  but  certain  it  is  that,  if  my 
rfinerable  friend  clung  to  me  as  if  he  saw  I 
could  help  him,  I  also  was  leaning  upon  the 
companiouahip  which  had  been  thus  offered 
to  me  In  the  hour  of  need ;  and  so  we  went 
OD,  like  the  famous  blind  and  lame  couple,  I 
personating  the  legs  and  he  the  eyes. 

It  is  not  far  ttom  where  we  had  been 
standing  to  Northumberland  Gonrt,  leading 
ont  of  Charing  Gross,  and  under  the  protect- 
ing rigilance  of  the  Percy  lion,  In  so  obscure 
t  way  that  thousands  of  Londoners  passing 
It  daily  probably  neror  saw  U  with  its  low. 
mtrance  arohway;  but  we  walked  slowly, 
and,  by  the  Ume  we  had  reached  the  court,  I 
had  learned  as  mncb  of  Ur.  Bodley*s  story  as 
it  conowned  me  to  know.  He  bad  been  for 
miny  years  engaged  in  maintaining  his  oliUm 
to  the  estate,  bot  It  was  only  within  a  rery 
ihort  time  that  his  lawyer  had  assured  him 
that  the  triumphant  dose  was  at  hand.  A  few 
weeks  more  and  be  would  come  into  posses- 
sion of  the  property.  The  other  claimants 
bad  generally  resigned  their  supposed  rights, 
and  a  few  forms  of  law  only  stood  between 
bim  and  the  estate. 

"  When  I  heard  this,"  said  Ur.  Bodley, 
with  compassion  in  bis  voice,  "  I  thought  of 
tfae  many  who  bad  hopes  like  mine,  but  are 
now  disappointed.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  Hr. 
Fenhallov,  to  pursae  fond  hopes  for  many 
years  and  find  them  crumble  in  the  end.  I 
longed  to  tell  my  poor  kinsmen  that  I  meant 
DO  eril  to  tiiem,  that  I  was  not  merely  seek- 
ing my  own  selflsb  ends,  and  so  I  bethought 
me  of  inviting  such  as  I  knew  to  be  near  re- 
laliona  and  most  likely  to  be  disappointed, 
to  keep  Ohiistmas  with  me.  I  hope  that  neat 
Ohristmas  will  see  me  in  the  old  hall,  sur- 
ronnded  by  my  kinsfolk ;  and  when  it  shall 
pleaae  God  to  take  me  to  my  &thers,  I  shall 
leave  it  to  those  who  follow  me  to  remember 
the  less  fortnnate  members  of  the  Bodley 
&mily  in  like  manner." 

He  said  this  last  with  his  hand  on  the 
door,  hesitatfng  as  If  not  liking  to  send  me 
away,  and  yet  not  certain  whether  to  ask  me 
hi.  Just  then,  however,  the  door  was  opened 
from  within,  and  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  girl 
standing  in  the  entrance,  shading  a  candle 
which  flickered  in  her  face,  and  showed  a 
look  of  concern,  whiuh  deepened  as  I  stepped 
forward  by  the  side  of  the  old  man. 

"  Ah,  father,"  said  she,  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  home  again ; "  and,  as  if  her  concern  had 
passed  away  with  the  safe  return  of  the  old 
man,  and  she  saw  the  errand  on  which  I  hod 
come,  she  gave  me  a  frank  took  of  gratitude. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  Fear,"  said  Ur.  Bodley, 
OS  she  took  his  band  to  lead  him  in,  and  I 
stood  uncovered,  waiting,  apparently,  to  take 
my  leave,  bat  really,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 


coufess,  anxiously  hoping  for  a  special  Invi-  | 
tatlon  to  Join  Mr.  Bodley's  other  miserable 
relations  on  tlie  morrow ;  "  this  yonng  man," 
he  went  on,  "  is  Vr.  Eustace  Penhallow,  from 
America.  His  mother  was  a  Bodley.  She 
was  Patience — ** 

"  Perhaps  Ur.  Penhallow  will  come  in  out 
of  the  cold,"  said  his  dangbter,  and  then, 
looking  at  me,  ber  face  said,  "  and  thus  yon 
will  induce  an  old  man  to  come  in  to  a  warm 
fireside." 

*'  Yes,  yes;  come  In  I "  said  Ur.  Bodley, 
his  hesitation  vanishing  suddenly.  I  knew 
afterward,  what  I  suapected  then,  that  the 
chivalrous  old  man  only  waited  for  his  daugh- 
ter to  invite  me.  It  was  my  turn  to  hesitate 
now,  half  from  a  msty  shyness  after  long  dis- 
use of  society;  half,  too,  from  a  foolish  fancy 
which  I  had  taken  up  with,  that  pleasure  was 
keenest  when  one  sip  only  of  the  cup  had 
been  taken.  But,  somehow,  the  daughter's 
request  was  not  one  of  repdling  politeness, 
but  of  frank  courtesy,  which  made  It  natural 
and  right  to  accept  I  entered,  the  door  was 
shnt  behfaid  ne,  and,  following  the  couple, 
I  was  QShered  into  a  Utde  room,  warm  and 
light,  and  showing  preparations  for  a  simple 
meal. 

<'I  bad  set  the  table  for  an  early  tea," 
Said  the  young  hostess,  '*  and  was  on^  waiU 
ing  for  my  father.  I  will  place  another  cup 
for  yon,  Mr.  Penhallow,  If  yon  will  let  me." 

**  And  I,*>  a^d  Ur.  Bodley,  bustling  about, 
"  will  show  Ur.  Penhallow  the  papers  which 
will  explain  to  him  how  he  comes  into  the 
Bodley  family."  I  had  been  standing  and 
bowing,  and,  I  dare  say,  blushing  all  this 
time,  confused  enough  between  my  embar- 
rassmeut  at  the  novelty  of  the  situation  and 
my  anxiety  to  show  that  I  had  not  forced 
myself  upon  the  scene.  But  the  quiet  nat- 
uralness and  self-possession  of  the  girl,  and 
the  gentle  simpUotty  oC  the  old  man,  did  for 
me  what  I  could  not  do  for  myself :-  they  put 
me  at  ease  and  I  sat  down,  forgot  as  a  bad 
dream  what  had  been,  and  opened  old  springs 
of  delight,  which  I  had  suffered  to  become 
choked  witb  the  cares  and  vexations  of  the 
world  in  which  I  had  been  living.  Indeed,  it 
most  have  been  a  more  hardened  nature  than 
mine  that  could  ruist  the  inflnences  that 
were  about  me.  There  was  a  something  in 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  room  wUch 
seemed  to  sn^^t  purity  of  Ub^  The  white 
of  the  eartoins,  the  white  eloth  that  covered 
the  table,  and  on  which  rested  the  white 
china  and  a  few  gleaming,  demure  little 
spoons,  the  white  rose  that  drooped  in  Us 
vase  In  the  centre  —  all  this  wbitenesfl  was 
not  merely  the  aymbol  of  purity,  it  was  the 
unoonseiou)!  ezpresuon  of  a  pure  nature, 
wont,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  to  make  all 
inanimate  objects  nbout  partake  of  its  own 
whiteness.  X  looked  at  old  Paul  Bodley,  at  his 
secretary  searching  for  papers,  and  my  eye  told 
me  that  this  white-haired,  white-bearded  old 
man,  with  the  pleased,  guileless  look  on  his 
face,  was  in  his  fitting  home  here;  and  then 
my  eye  turned  to  Ulss  Bodley,  and  I  watched 
her  as  she  moved  quietly  about,  making  her 
further  preparatlone  for  tea,  lifting  the  lid 
of  the  tea-kettle  to  see  bow  the  water  waa 
getting  on,  ahnking  the  tea  out  of  a  little 
white  canister,  and  cutting  the  slices  of 


bread  for  buttering.  There  always  was  a 
charm  to  me  In  tfae  very  sight  of  an  orderiy 
house-keeper — how  much  more  when  she  was 
a  maiden  just  putting  on  womanly  ways,  and 
wearing  them  with  so  girlish  a  grace  as  to 
impart  to  the  most  commonplace  duties  a 
new  beauty  !  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  picture  lay  in  Fear  Bodley  her- 
self, her  face,  her  form,  her  dresa,  and  move- 
ments.  It  was  her  brownness — not,  I  mean, 
of  face,  but  of  general  appearance — that  har- 
monised so  well  with  all  about  her :  her  hair 
was  brown,  ber  eyes  were  of  a  soft  brown 
shade,  and  her  dreae  of  the  same  general 
color,  while  over  it  she  wore  a  dainty  little 
white  apron,  which,  to  my  old-fashioned  eyes, 
ia  the  very  Insignia  of  modest  maidenhood. 

It  chanced  that  Fear,  being  engaged  in 
some  little  duty — I  think  she  was  spreading 
bread  with  butter  —  stood  so  as  to  present 
her  profile  to  me,  the  head  being  bent  for- 
ward. I  had  been  looking  at  her  shyly,  but 
now  indulged  In  a  downright,  steadfast  gaze. 
I  was  surprised  at  a  recognition,  for  the  atti- 
tude and  profile  at  onoe  recalled  a  girl  whom 
I  had  noticed  a  week  or  so  before  bending 
over  a  drawing  in  the  print-room  at  the  mu- 
seum. The  face  had  attracted  my  attention, 
but  so  absorbed  was  she  then  In  her  occupa- 
tion, that  I  got  no  other  view,  and  {»esently, 
forgetting  her  in  my  own  study,  she  left  with- 
out my  notice.  I  felt  quite  sure  now  that  it 
was  Fear  Bodley,  and  I  meant  to  ask  her  as 
soon  afl  I  properly  could. 

Ur.  Bodley  had  by  this  time  found  the 
papers  be  wished,  and,  sitting  down  beside 
me,  he  began  to  explain,  with  the  help  of  his 
tables,  what  connection  existed  between  me 
and  himself.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  lis- 
ten, and  I  own  that  genealogical  tables  never 
sounded  so  much  like  poetry  as  when  they 
were  recited  and  illustrated  by  him.  It  was 
like  listening  to  a  summer  evening's  distant 
hum  to  hear  his  gentle  voice  chanting,  in 
low  tones,  the  names  and  ages  of  my  ances- 
tors. Lydia  and  Thomas  were  linked  with 
their  predecessors  and  successors,  and  the 
respected  governor  was  buried  In  a  single 
grave ;  Bodley  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
Atlantic  as  if  it  were  a  mere  ferry,  and  some 
diBrq)utabIe  members,  hungering  after  seven  th 
wives,  turned  upon  their  own  kith  and  kin, 
thereby  reducing  nncles  to  the  grade  of  cous- 
ins, and  making  one  poor  fellow,  X  recollect, 
nephew  to  his  own  nephew ;  so,  by  d^frees, 
keeping  the  cIs-  and  transatlantic  lines  in 
parallel,  Vr.  Bodley  came  at  last  to  myself 
and  brother  and  to  Fear.  I  heard  his  age 
and  my  age  and  Fear's  age  (she  was  eighteen), 
and  then,  as  if  waiting  for  Time  to  give  us 
another  race,  the  old  gentleman  was  obliged 
to  stop. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  re- 
cital was  accomplished  before  tea.  That  was 
taken  in  the  mean  while,  and  hardlj  inter- 
rupted the  narrative,  for  Mr.  Bodley  used  the 
time  to  tell  me  stories  of  the  different  great 
men  in  the  family.  They  were  not  very  brill- 
iant stories,  though  they  all  gathered  about 
some  troe,  honest  actions,  and  I  glanced  at 
Fear,  who  must  have  heard  them  many  a 
time  before,  but  she  was  a  better  listener 
than  I,  with  all  my  studious  politeness.  And 
when  tea  waa  over  she  put  awaj^  the  table, 
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and,  bringing  some  simple  work,  sat  dovn  to 
heur  the  rest.  I  liked  it  all;  I  liked  the 
drowsy  hum  of  the  old  man's  voice,  the  regu- 
lar morement-  of  Fear's  hand  as  she  stitched 
and  stitched.  It  was  such  a  sodden  trana. 
formation  from  leas  genial  anrronDdinga  that 
I  found  it  hard  to  keep  back  the  smile  that 
was  imperiltug  m;  fiice  eren  when  Kr.  Bod- 
le;  was  annonneing  the  naelaDeh(rf7  end  of  a 
disrepnlable  rake  of  a  Bodley  whose  sins  the 
grave  and  tine  bad  long  since  covered  from 
men's  noUce,  bat  who  was  pitilessly  exhnmed 
b;  this  genealogictil  resurrecUonisL  I  eonid 
not  fail  to  notice,  however,  with  what  charity 
be  spoke  of  him  and  of  idl  whom  tmth  nn> 
willingly  compelled  liim  to  name  in  our  fami- 
ly, thoogh  they  might  justly  have  been  dis- 
owned in  their  lifetime. 


THE  LITTLE  JOANNA. 

A  NOVEL, 
BT    KAHBA.  THOBPE. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

rOBTCHE'S  WHCKL. 

"  0  itT  good  cousin,  nuih  news — such  ei- 
traordinary  news  I "  panted  Mrs.  RuEToer, 
breathlessly,  as  she  rushed  to  embrace  Mrs. 
Basil,  who  was  feebly  leaning  on  the  back 
of  her  arm-chair.   "  Tou'll  be  astonuded.'* 

"  0  my  poor,  dear  oonsin  Rowena  1 "  oried 
Hiiiit  Riiffher,  "  how  I  do  feel  for  yon  1 " 

"  Is  any  thing  the  matter  with  Arthur  f  " 
faltered  Mrs,  Basil. 

''Arthnr  is  perfectly  safe  in  life  and 
ifmb,"  siM  Htss  Buflkin,  stiffly. 

"  Ko  worse  off  than  I  am— ha,  ha  I"  said 
Sam,  forcing  his  "  radiant "  !>mile.  **  Extraor- 
dinary, most  extraordinary  1 "  And  then  he 
subsided  into  a  corner,  not  seeing  Anita, 
and  leTt  the  field  to  the  women. 

*'  Perhaps  I  had  better  retire,"  said  Miss 
Hawkesby ;  but  site  was  by  no  means  anxious 
to  go. 

"  La,  no ;  yon  may  consider  yourself  in 
luck  to  be  present,"  said  Mrs.  Rufflier. 
"  Such  news,  and  no  secret  I  " 

"  No;  sUy  by  all  means,'*  said  Miss  Rnff- 
ner.    "  Tour  presence  will  be  a  support." 

Anita  had  already  withdrawn.  She  had 
little  doubt  that  Mrs.  RuSher  bad  come  to 
discuss  lier  escapade,  and  she  didn't  care 
to  stay.  But  Joanna,  for  the  same  reason, 
)iad  decided  to  remain :  somebody  must  fight 
Anita's  battles ;  but,  in  tlie  excitement,  she 
escaped  notice. 

*'  la — is  Mrs.  Stargold,  oar  dear  coutin, 
then,  no  more  f  "  asked  Mrs.  Basil,  in  falter- 
ing accents. 

'*  Dead  ?  La,  no,  my  dear  1 "  sud  Mrs. 
Rnffner,  with  tliat  impprtorbable  good-na- 
ture nothing  could  damp.  "  Why  shonld  we 
be  here,  you  know,  if  she  were  dead  ?  " 

*'  True,  true,"  mnrmnred  Mrs.  Basil.  "  I 
forgot." 

**  No,  she  is  not  dead,"  said  Hiss  RufTber, 
•oappishly,  "nor  likely  to  die.  I  always 
knew  that  there  was  nothing  serious  the  mat- 
ter with  her.  But,  0  my  poor  cousin  Rowena" 
—with  a  doleful  shake  of  the  head—"  how  I 


do  feel  for  you  !  To  tliink  what  a  deceiver 
you've  cherished  in  your  bosom  1 " 

"  Strong  language,"  said  old  Kiss 
Hawkesby,  with  some  vi^e  Idea  that  Miss 
Ruffber  referred  to  Anita, 

"  I  do  not  nnderstaad,"  said  Mrs.  Basil, 
tremuloaBly,  raising  her  hand  to  her  faotd  as 
she  sank  into  her  ohair.  "  Won't  yoo  be 
seated,  and  explain  ?  " 

"  Tea,  Hiss  Hawkesby,"  said  Miss  Rnff- 
ner,  throwing  herself  upon  the  sofa,  **  I  use 
strong  Innguage,  for  my  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject are  strong." 

"  La,  yea ;  and  onr  oonatn  here  wont  ob- 
ject, Pm  aure,"  said  Mrs.  BuStaer,  "when 
she— '» 

"  No,  mother  ;  I  stipiiinted  when  we  de- 
cided to  come  that  /  was  to  state  the  case," 
said  Miss  Ruflber. — "  I  feel  for  you,  Cousin 
Rowena,  I  knew  you  counted  so  upon  the 
inheritance  for  Arthur,  as  it  was  natural 
tliat  you  should,  though  you  must  acknowl- 
edge that  none  of  us  ever  encouraged  your 
expectations.  I  never  beard  Mrs.  Stai^old 
apeak  of  doing  any  thing  for  Arthur,  beyond 
giving  him  a  piece  of  plate  with  an  nppropri- 
Hte  iitscription  ;  but,  of  course,  as  her  rela- 
tives, we  all  felt  that  we  bnd  a  claim  upon 
her;  and  now  to  think  that,  after  all  these 
years  of  oblivion,  Francis  Hendnll's  widow 
should  arise  to  set  up  her  claim  I " 

"Francis  Hendall's  widow!"  cried  Mrs. 
Basil,  with  eneigy,  starting  up.  "  Where  f 
how  ?  "  she  asked,  helplessly,  sinking  back 
again. 

"Francis  Hendall's  widow?"  repeated 
Hiss  Hawkesby,  Interrogatively.  I  remem- 
ber that,  long  1^,  Elitabeth  said  something 
about  her  brotbw  having  a  wife.  He  wot 
really  married,  then  f  " 

"We  never  briieved  that  he  was  mar- 
ried," said  Mrs.  Basil,  in  her  old,  potitive 
manner. 

"  But  we  may  believe  it  now  I "  cried  Mrs. 
Ruffber,  as  triumphantly  as  though  she  her- 
self had  never  joined  vehemently  in  the  de- 
nial.   "  Franoifl  HeuduU's  widow  exists  1 " 

"  0  my  poor  cousin  t "  said  Hiss  Rufiber, 
again,  "  you  have  my  sympathies.  Frauds 
Hendall's  widow — his  lawftil  widow— exists. 
Compose  yourself — " 

"  I  am  perfectly  composed,  thank  you," 
aaid  Ura.  Basil,  baugbtily ;  but  she  trembled, 
and  Miss  RuSber  saw  that  she  trembled. 

"Nerve  yourself  to  bear  it,"  she  contin- 
ned.  In  the  same  tone.  "We  came  to  pre- 
pare you.  It  Is  a  grent  blow ;  but  it  would 
t>e  mistaken  kindness  to  withhold  the  knowl- 
edge from  you.  Francis  Hendall's  widow  is 
none  other  than  the  woman  yon  have  known 
and  sheltered  as  the  judge's  oonsin,  Miss 
Basil." 

'"Mela's  secret  I"  cried  Joanna,  wildly. 
The  room  aeemed  to  go  round  and  round 
with  her. 

Hrs.  Basil,  who  bad  risoi  under  this  tan- 
talldng  exordium,  staggered  as  though  she 
had  indeed  rec^ved  a  blow ;  but  sbe  ralUed 
immediately.  "I  do  not  believe  Itt"  she 
said.  "  If  it  were  ao,  why  has  it  remained 
buried  so  long  F  Fm  5orry  for  Pamela ;  but 
all  of  us  know  that  Francis  Hendali  was 
wild—" 

"  It  has  taken  Cousin  Elizabeth  time  to 


accumulate  and  arrange  the  facts  ia  tie 
case,"  interrupted  Miss  Rufihtr.  "  Ikej  M) 
there  isn't  a  flaw  in  the  evidence.  If  A« 
hadn't  been  so  mortally  secret  aboat  it,  ve 
might  have  interfered.  Things  were  *ell 
enough  as  they  stood ;  what's  the  good  cf 
making  a  matter  of  eonscioiee  of  a  dead 
and  buried  secret  to  stir  up  seek  itutUig 
ehangea  f  " 

"Consdenoe  is  Sllnbeth  Stai^i 
strong  point,"  said  Miss  Hawkesby. 

"Her  weak  point,  I  sayl"  Hisa  Bate 
retorted,  snappishly.  "  But  we've  Arthgr  to 
thank  for  it  all ;  it  is  he  that  ia  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  piece  of  work,  with  that  ivk- 
ward  pistol  of  bis  bursting  open  tbu 
escritoire  of  Francis  Hendall's,  where  hi«  let- 
ters and  other  mementos  were  kept." 

"Well,"  sud  Mrs.  Basil,  peeri'hlr, 
"  what  had  that  to  do  with  it?  DM  Vii 
Stargold  find  the  proofk  among  Oieoldht- 
ters  ?  » 

"  No,  Indeed,  nothing  of  the  kiod,"  nid 
MtBS  Ruffner.  "  But  reading  over  thoK  oid 
letters  set  her  to  thinking  about  her  broibn'' 
laat  illness,  when  he  spoke  of  hia  mtniur 
as  recent,  and  of  his  wife  as  still  living." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Mrs.  Baril,  colSj. 
"  His  statements  were  confused,  and  the  plir- 
aicians  aaid  that  his  mind  waa  waDderin^ 
None  of  us  believed  that  he  bad  a  wife." 

"  Tes ;  and  now  Mie.  Stargold  rqtroBcba 
ns  all  for  baring  dissuaded  ber  from  tuUv 
any  attempt  to  find  ber  brotber'f  widin 
years  ago.  We  had  a  prudent  dread  of  ia- 
posters ;  but  she  didn't  wish  our  advice,  uJ 
for  that  reason,  among  others,  she  hat  ttpi 
the  matter  so  close.  Bnt  it  is  all  r^htat*. 
you  may  be  sure.  She  has  verified  ereit 
date ;  she  instituted  strict  inquiries,  sad  aor 
she  talks  of  nothing  but  repaiadoo,  ia( 
Francis's  memory,  and  all  that  Thii  am- 
ing  she  sent  for  her  brother's  widow, 
such  a  scene  as  we  had  I   Good  HeartBl" 

"  And  why,"  said  Mrs.  Basil,  qnemloulr 
— "why  have  /  been  kept  all  thia  time  is  Ae 
dark  ?  Pamela  might  have  confided  id  bt: 
indeed,  she  should  have  done  so." 

"  But,"  said  Sam,  speaking  for  tbe  H 
time,  "  the  mischief  of  it,  for  ber,  wti  joi 
this:  she  could  bring  no  proof  of  faer  nur- 
riage.  The  olerpyman  that  jwrfonned 
ceremony  died,  and  the  only  witness  dis»^ 
peared,  Francin  Heudall  had  the  marni^ 
certificate  and  all,  and  there  she  via,  T<* 
see — faa  1  ha  I  Besides,  she  knew  and  nui- 
ried  bim  under  his  middle  name  of  HinK'- 
you  know.  I  don't  suppose  he  m*tiii  » 
abandon  her  when  he  left  her.  He  protnb'j 
wished  to  reconcile  bis  family  to  the  biIc^ 
before  he  acknowledged  his  marriage;  both 
died,  you  see — and  there  sbe  waa.  Intk.' 
thing  for  her  that  Mrs.  Stargold's  emissaritf 
stumbled  upon  that  only  witness.  B<^ 
Redmond  happened  to  hear  an  old  nan  ia  > 
hospital  tell  a  story  that  tallied  with  thii. 
and  be  followed  him  up." 

"Pamela  is  an  exodlent  ereatoie;  «^ 
yes,  an  excellent  creature,"  said  Mi»-B»A 
trenuilontiy.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  jsBtiet 
done  her.  But  she  can't  expeet  to  iahed 
the  whole  of  Aancis  Hendairs  propert?: 
she's  only  his  widow,"  sbe  added,  ui  •  to^ 
of  satisfaction. 
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"  Bat,  begging  jour  pardon,  the  best  part 
of  tbe  story  is  yet  to  come,*'  aaid  Hiss  Ruff- 
ner,  iudignaDt  against  the  epite  of  Fortnne. 
'  Francis  Hendall  left,  not  only  a  widow,  bat 
a  son ;  and  that  son — Sam  named  him  just 
now— Basil  Redmond." 

"Basil  Redmond  is  the  son  of  Warren 
Redmond,  whose  wife  was  a  Basil;  I  know 
all  about  him,"  said  Urs.  Basil,  with  a  poai- 
tire  air.   "  The  judge,  my  husband — " 

"  So  the  young  man  himself  believed  until 
this  moruing,"  interrupted  Hiss  Ruffner, 
ruthlessly.  *'  Oh,  there  is  no  mistake  Hbout 
h,  Kss  Basil — for  my  part  I  caiCi  call  her 
any  thing  else — had  Utters  and  papers  from 
the  Redmonds  to  prove  U.  Such  a  scene  as 
we  had  !  The  yonng  man  fainted.  Of  course 
Couain  Elizabeth  must  know  that  it  is  a  los- 
ing game  for  her — bat  I  suppose  she  finds 
eomfort  in  the  approval  of  her  conKience.  I 
most  do  her  tbe  Justice  to  uy  that  she  did 
attempt  to  prepare  ns  yeaterdaj.  She  wished 
to  send  for  idss  Basil  then,  but  tbe  storm 
was  raging,  and  Dr.  Gamet  pereuaded  her  to 
wait  until  this  morning.  But  this  son  was  a 
rerelfttton  none  of  us  looked  for.'* 

*'Heml  hem  I"  said  Hiss  Hawkesby, 
iritb  thoughts  too  big  for  utterance.  "I 
congratulate  Urs.  Francis  Hendall.  I  bare 
a  great  esteem  for  her,  and  am  glad  to  see 
justice  done  her,  though  it  comes  so  late  in 
the  day.   As  for  her  son — 

"A  clever  fellow  enough,  and  iu  for 
lack,"  said  Sam. 

"  Pameln  is  highly  deserving — highly," 
said  Mrs.  Basil,  slowly.  Words  seemed  to 
fail  her. 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Miss  RuSiier, 
with  spiteful  emphasis,  "  I  cannot  so  readily 
reconcile  myself  to  it.  I  always  looked  upon 
that  woman  as  occupying  a  very  different 
sphere  from  ourselves.  And  to  think  of  the 
endless  tulk  to  which  it  must  all  give  rise!" 

"Oh,  indeed,  it  will  make  a  great  stir," 
said  Urs.  Ruffner,  with  unction.  "  Such  a 
piece  of  new»I  La,  don't  you  remember 
about  Visa  Crane's  dream  F  Extraordinary ! 
But  it  does  take  eight  letters  to  spell  Star- 
gold,  and  seven  to  spell  Basil ;  no,  I  don't 
mean  Basil,  but  Hendall. — La,  Jane,  what 
time  is  it!  The  flowers  on  my  bonnet  were 
perfeotly  rained  yesterday  by  the  rain;  I 
ought  to  go  to  Lebmn's  for  fresh  ones." 

"It  is  one  o'clock,"  said  Miss  Bufftaer, 
snapping  ber  watch  rlcioaslj,  "  Ton  may 
be  sure  the  news  is  all  over  Middleborough 
by  this  time.  Wadn't  Sr.  Garnet  present^ 
yesterday  afternoon  ?  And  didn't  he  return 
this  morning  to  learn  the  sequel  ?  " 

"I've  always  had  a  regard  for  Pamela," 
babbled  Mrs.  Basil,  unconscious  that  she  was 
interrupting;  "  but  she  was  always  very  reti- 
cent with  me — very  reticent.  And  Joanna — 
Joanna  is  my  husband's  granddanglUer;  I 
never  forget  that." 

"  La,  yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Ruflber  ;  "  that 
child,  now — but  this  makes  no  difference  to 
her ;  then  just  as  muoh  nobody  as  ever  she 
was." 

"I  beg  your  panion,"  growled  old  Hiss 
Hawkesby ;  "  she's  my  niece." 

"  Oh,  la ;  to  be  sure  I  I  beg  j/owr  par- 
don," said  Mrs.  RuSher,  whom  nothing  could 
abash  J  "  hut  I  foigot  that" 


"  I've  always  done  my  duty  by  Joanna," 
coutioued  Urs.  Basil,  speaking  with  effort. 
"  I  hope  Pamela  will  provide  for  her,  now 
that  she  has  meauH.  But  /  never  put  any 
faith  in  Lydia  Crane's  visions — Lydia  Crane's 
vis—" 

She  stared  round  the  room  with  an  im- 
becile smile,  and  the  next  instant  fell  back, 

rigid. 

"  Ob  1  oh  I — the  grandmamma ! "  screamed 
Joanna,  springing  to  her  side,  but  instantly 
shrinking  away,  appalled  at  the  ghastly  dis- 
tortion of  the  poor  woman's  once  comely  feat- 
ures. 

"It  is  a  stroke  1"  cried  Mrs.  Ruffner. 
"  Heaven  preserve  us,  I  say  I" 

"  Run  for  the  doctor,  Sam ! "  said  Miss 
Ruffher. 

■*  Go  for  Miss  Basil,  Joanna,"  said  Miss 
Hawkesby,  forgetting  that  she  whom  tbe 
world  had  hitherto  known  as  Miss  Basil,  bore 
a  different  name ;  yet  remembering,  the  next 
momat,  that  that  indispensable  woman  had 
not  yet  returned  to  Basilwood. — "  But  where 
u  she  r  "  she  added,  iq>pealing  to  Miss  Ruff- 
ner. 

"  She  is  with  Mrs.  Sta^ld,  I  fancy,  swear- 
ing eternal  devotion,"  said  Miss  Buffher, 
peevishly.  "  At  least  we  left  her  there." 

Hiss  Hawkesby  seemed  to  stay  her  with  a 
look. 

"  Mrs.  Basil's  case  is  serious,  I  fear,"  said 
she,  ringing  the  bell.  "  We  must  have  her 
taken  to  her  room.  What  to  do  for  her,  / 
don't  know.  I  wish  in  my  heart  that  good 
and  sensible  woman  were  here." 

"Oh,  Dr.  Garnet,  he'll  know,  when  he 
cornea,"  said  Mrs.  Ruffner,  cheerfully.  She 
had  pulled  off  Mrs.  Basil's  shoes,  and  was 
rubbing  her  feet  with  vigor,  but  to  little  pur* 
pose. 

"  It  will  be  some  time  before  he  can  be 
here,  though,  I  fear,"  said  Miss  Hawkesby, 
anxiously.  "  The  bridge,  you  know,  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  storm,  and — " 

"  You  don't  tell  me  so  I "  cried  Mrs.  Ruff- 
ner, in  dismay.  "  Then  one  couldn't  get  to 
Lebrun's  f   What  a  misfortune  I  " 

"  We  must  call  the  servants,"  said  Hiss 
Rufiher,  "  and  take  her  to  her  room.  Poor 
Cousin  Rowena !  See  what  it  is  to  have  one's 
heart  set  upon  tiohes.  A  great  shock — a 
great  shock.  I  hope  it  may  not  terminate 
fotally." 

Mrs.  Basil  was  carried  to  her  room,  where 
she  remained  for  tbe  rest  of  her  days,  a 
helpless  prisoner.  Dr. '  Garnet,  when  he 
came,  shook  his  head  gravely,  saying  that  be 
feared  the  worst :  but  when  he  had  exhausted 
his  skill  and  gone  away,  the  Ruffners  re- 
turned home  to  decide  upon  their  plans ; 
Hiss  Hawkesby  and  Anita  lay  down  to  rest ; 
and  only  Joanna  remained,  sitting  sobbing 
by  the  stricken  woman's  bedside. 

"  The  grandmamma  was  good  to  me," 
she  thought,  remembering  with  simple  grati- 
tude the  occasional  funereal  rides  in  the  rick- 
ety carriage,  the  unrestricted  access  to  the 
old  garden,  the  polonaise,  the  lace  handker- 
chief, tbe  Roman  sash,  and  the  invitation  to 
the  dinner-party. 

Worn  oat,  at  last,  with  excitement,  fa- 
tigne,  and  exhaastion,  she  fell  asleep  in  her 


chair,  by  tbe  head  of  Mrs.  Basil's  massive, 
old-fashioned  bedstead.  It  was  an  uneasy 
slumber,  from  which  she  was  awakened  by 
the  grim  Myra,  saying  in  an  awesome  whia> 

per: 

"Hiss  J'annal  Miss  J'annal  Miss  Fa> 
mela  has  come  and  totd  for  you." 

Joanna  roused  herself  with  a  start.  It 
was  late.  The  sun  had  long  gone  down,  and 
the  twilight  gloom  now  hung  about  the  silent 
house,  investing  the  dark  and  heavy  furniture 
with  an  uncannV  aspect. 

"You  go,  and  I'll  stay,"  said  Myra,  sttU 
in  that  blood-chiUing  whisper,  and  nodding 
her  turban  with  a  ghoul-like  air  at  Mrs.  Ba- 
sil, lying  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  "  Sue  onght 
not  to  be  left." 

Joanna  rose  with  a  shudder  and  left  the 
room.  All  that  she  had  beard  that  mormng 
had  startled  and  bewildered  her  palufully. 
She  felt,  now,  so  far  and  so  strangely  re- 
moved from  her  whom  she  had  known  hith- 
erto as  the  plidn,  hard-working  manager  of 
the  affUrs  of  BasUwood,  and  the  strict,  wt- 
eomforiable  guardian  of  her  own  early  years, 
that  she  seemed  to  herself  like  one  in  a 
dream,  traversing  vast  spaces,  as  she  weari- 
ly dragged  her  way  through  the  dusky  gloom 
<^  tbe  long  hall,  to  that  familiar  little  nook, 
known  as  Miss  Basil's  room.  She  felt  as 
though  years  had  passed  since  yesterday, 
when  she  saw  her  prim  cousin  go  forth  in 
water-proof  and  cver-shoes  to  carry  comfort 
to  the  Griswolds  :  so  true  it  is,  "  we  live  in 
feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial."  Poor  Jo- 
anna trembled  as  she  reflected  that  the  prim 
cousin,  who  had  gone  out  !n  the  storm  on 
her  errand  of  mercy,  could  never  more  re- 
turn; but  that  in  her  place  had  come  a  new 
woman,  with  a  new  name  and  a  new  life;  and, 
trembliog  thus,  she  entered  the  familiar,  yet 
unfamiliar  presence. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

LIVIMQ    VOR  80MBTHIMQ 

Tax  "  late "  Miss  Basil  was  seated  by 
the  window,  looking,  ezo^t  for  a  certain 
subdued  excitement,  much  the  same  as  usual ; 
but,  in  the  pale  light,  Joanna  saw,  with  a 
pang  of  mingled  dismay  and  indignation, 
that  tbe  bed  was  strewed  with  the  treasures 
that  bad  always  been  in  the  jealous  keeping 
of  the  little  brass-fltndded  bureau  in  the  cor- 
ner—old-fashioned  ornaments,  fane,  buckles, 
bead-bags — how  keenly  had  Joanna,  in  her 
childish  days,  enjoyed  the  occasional  glimpses 
chance  had  afforded  of  these  boarded  relics 
of  a  day  gone  by  I  But  to  see  them  now, 
spread  out  to  tbe  light  in  this  way,  filled  her 
with  paiu  and  resentment;  it  seemed  to  her 
as  though  Mrs.  Hendall  was  about  to  admin- 
ister upon  Miss  Basil's  effects,  and  the  old 
spirit  of  antagonism  quickly  took  possession 
of  Joanna's  heart. 

"0  Joanna,"  sidd  Miss  Basil,  or  Mrs. 
Hendall,  as  she  was  henceforth  to  be  called, 
speaking  in  a  strange,  exdted  voice,  "  come 
in ;  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you !  The  time 
has  arrived — " 

**  Yes,  'Mela,"  said  Joanna,  whom  habit 
still  controlled;  "1  know  Fve  been  disobe- 
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dieot,  and  I've  suflTered  enough  for  it.  I 
promised  you  that  I  would  not  leave  the 
bouae,  and  I  went  into  the  town  through  the 
storm  and  was  caogbt  there.  It  was  all  for 
Anita's  sake." 

"  Well,  child,"  said  the  Pamela  of  old, 
"  it's  DO  uncommon  thing  for  you  to  be  wise 
in  your  own  conceit.  Miss  Hawkesby  and 
yonr  Bister  have  told  me  all  about  it.  I 
hope  it  will  be  an  everlasting  lesson  to  you. 

soil — "  and  it  was  Mrs.  Heudall  that 
spoke  DOW — but  she  paused,  and  looked  at 
Joanna,  hair  in  pride,  and  half  fn  etnbar- 
raBsment;  whereupon,  Joanna,  assuiniDg  a 
stony  bearing,  only  said — 

"I  know." 

"Anita  admits  that  she  is  chiefly  lo 
blame,"  eontinned  Pamela,  irith  the  new 
Toiee  and  manner  that  belonged  to  Urs.  Hen. 
dall,  "and  I  wdTe  all  discassion  on  the 
Bohject — fot  tbe  present,  at  least,  Joanna — " 
and  now  it  was  clearly  the  old,  original  Pa- 
mela that  spoke—"  I  wish  now  to  speak  of 
other  things,"  resumed  Mrs.  Heodall.  "  Miss 
Hawkesby  tells  me  that  yon  have  this  mom- 
ing  heard — my  story." 
"  Yes,  'Mela." 

"  It  is  nnnecesaary,  then,  for  me  to  go 
over  it  again,"  said  Pamela,  nervously. 
"  Tour  aunt,  Uiss  Hawkesby,  is  a  woman  of 
character,  Joanna,  a  woman  of  sterling  char- 
acter. I  didn't  rightly  appreciate  her  at  first 
— owing  to  circumstances — but  she's  uncom* 
manly  sensible.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  could 
understand  so  readily  my  position  —  my 
changed  position.  She  has  met  me  at  once  on 
equal  ground,  and  has  advised  me  most  sen- 
sibly. She  agrees  with  all  my  views.  She 
thinks  the  details  of  my — story  should  be 
known;  and  I  don't  intend  to  be  secretin 
this  matter.  Some  day,  I  shall  tell  you  all 
about  my  Hfe  before  I  came  here;  bnt  it  is 
enough,  now,  to  say  that  when  I  was  young 
and  foolish,  like  you,  Joanna,  I  allowed  my< 
self  to  be  persnaded  into  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage." 

"  Bat  /wouldn't  bare  done  that  ever,  'Me- 
la,*' said  Joanna,  not  without  a  oonsdous 
superiority. 

"Joanna,"  said  Pamela,  with  asperity, 
don't  assume  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  those 
that  have  seen  more  of  life  than  you  have." 

"No,  'Mela,"  said  Joanna,  meekly. 

"  I  am  well  aware,"  continued  Mrs.  Hen- 
dall,  with  an  access  of  dignity,  "  that  those 
RufTners  have  not  spared  comment ;  but  I  am 
prepared  for  envy,  hatred,  and  malice;  and 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  cast  any  reflec- 
tions upon  any  ooe  I  No,  Joaona ;  I  trust 
that  I  appreciate  my  position.  I've  had  a 
long  period  of  trial  in  God's  providence  to 
prepare  me  for  this,  no  doubt." 

"  Tes,  I  know,  'Mela,"  said  Joanna,  sad* 
ly.    "  Every  thing  is  changed." 

"  Tes ;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  accept  the 
change  in  a  proper  spirit,"  said  Mrs.  Hen- 
dall,  with  a  rising  flush,  and  a  very  percepti- 
ble flutter.  "  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  lo  study 
whaterer  is  becoming  to  my  changed  posi- 
tion in  every  respect.  I've  been  looking 
OTCr  my  possessiona.  Many  of  these  thiogs 
haTe  come  into  fashion  again,  I  And,  and  can 
wdl  be  osed.  They  will  save  nnneoessary 
a^eqditnre,  Which  in  all  eases  it  is  a  duty  to 


avoid.  But — my  son  has  told  me  that  he 
likes  dress;  and  your  aunt,  Miss  Hawkesby,  a 
very  sensible  woman,  advises  me  to  adopt  a 
different  style.  Still,  I  shall  dress  from  a 
sense  of  duty  and  fitDess,  and  not  for  vain- 
glory. For,  Joanna,  let  me  warn  you:  when 
riches  increase,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them. 
I've  been  quite  exercised  as  to  the  eflbct  this 
change  might  have  upon  you." 

"  I  hare  no  riches,  'Mela,"  said  Joanna, 
quietly. 

"As  if  it  were  not  all  the  same!  "said 
Pamela,  tartly.  "Tou  don't  seem  the  least 
glad,  Joanna  ;  you  don't  seem  to  care  at  all 
for  the  good  fortune  that  has  befallen  me, 
after  all  these  years,  too  I  I  was  up  alt  lost 
night ;  and  yet  I  couldn't  sleep  now  a  wink, 
if  I  tried,  for  tlupking  of  all  these  things  that 
have  happened  so  strangely,  and  eontriving 
how  to  have  my  clothes  altwed  so  as  to  save 
expense,  and  yet  dress  to  please  my  son — my 
son  that  was  taken  away  from  me  so  long  I 
He  is  mine  now,  before  the  world.  Tet  you 
don't  appear  to  be  the  least  glad  I " 

"0  'Metal"  eried  Joanna,  bursting  into 
tears.  "Forgive  me  I  I  am  glad  for  you,  very 
glad  for  you;  but  oh,  so  sorry  for  myself! " 

"  I  wuA  you  wouldn't,  Joanna,"  said  Pa- 
mela, querulously.  "Tbe  judge,  your  grand- 
father, left  you  to  me.  One  might  think  I've 
threatened  to  abandon  you.  Tou  reflect  up- 
on me,  really.  Of  course  you  are  just  the 
same  to  me  as  ever.  My  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Stargold,  has  acted  in  a  most  praiseworihy 
manner.  The  greater  part  of  her  property 
cnme  from — from  my  son's  father,  and  she 
voluntarily  surrenders  it  to  us — to  Basil  and 
me,  that  is;  and  we  shall  all  live  together; 
we  couldn't  refuse  her  that ;  and,  of  course, 
this  will  be  the  liettec  for  you." 

"  Live  here  at  BasUwood  ?  "  asked  Joan- 
na, innocently. 

"  Of  course  not,  Joanna.  What  are  you 
thinking  of?" 

"  'Mela,"  said  Joanna,  solunnly,  "  I  am 
thinking  of  the  grandmamma." 

"Mrs.  Basil.  Tes,"  said  Pamela,  with 
sudden  recollection.  "Dr.  Garnet  says  it's 
serious.  But  her  relaUons  mast  see  to  her." 

"  Tou  are  one  of  her  relations,"  said  Jo. 
anna,  sturdily. 

"  Not  by  her  permission,  as  I  very  well 
know,"  sf^d  Mrs.  Hendalt,  with  on  angry 
flush,  "And  she  has  nearer  relations  than 
I." 

"  She  has  no  one — no  one  I"  cried  Joan- 
na, passionately.  "She  is  like  myself,  she 
has  nobody.  You  have  found  a  fortune  and 
a  SOD.  Anita  and  my  aunt — they  are  recon- 
ciled to  each  Other.  But  the  poor  grand- 
mamma ia  alone.  Mr.  Arthur  Heodall  must 
be  away,  you  know.  The  poor  grandmamma, 
I  cannot  forsake  her  I " 

"  Do  you  owe  so  mnch  to  her  f  "  said  Pa- 
mela, bitterly. 

"  She  never  was  unkind  to  me,"  said  Jo- 
anna. "  She  took  me  to  ride  in  her  carnage  ; 
she  let  me  pull  the  flowers  as  I  pleased ;  she 
gave  me  that  lovely  polonaise  when  I  hadn't 
a  decent  thing  to  wear ;  she  had  me  at  her 
dining ;  and  she  would  Have  done  more,  she 
said  so,  if  she  had  had  the  means." 

"And  shall  not  /  now  give  you  your 
heart's  desire f"  cried  Pamela,  irritably.  "I 


'  know  how  your  heart  is  set  upon  dress,  Jo- 
anna, notwithstanding  all  my  diligence  to  in- 
culcate a  proper  indifference  to  such  Tinitia, 
and  I'm  quite  prepared  to  hear  jou  saj  thai 
you  must  have  all  the  new  fashions;  an), ii- 
deed,  to  a  certain  extent — " 

"  No,  'Mela,"  interrupted  Joanna,  gntt 
ly,  "  I  do  like  the  pomps  and  vanities,  is  }u 
say ;  but  my  heart  is  not  set  on  them.  Iia 
not  caring  now  about  the  new  faabiona;  I 
am  caring  about  living  for  something— " 

"  Mercy  guide  us !  What  hat  come  om 
the  child  ?  "  cried  Pamela,  uneasily. 

"A  great  change,  'Mela,**  said  Jnnu, 
wiA  a  sigh.  "  I  luow  that  I  h^ve  bees  i 
trouble  and  a  care  to  you  all  my  days,  tiiu 
1  can  never  repay  all  you  bave  done  fst 
me ;  but,  jnst  now,  yon  do  not  need  mi"— 
and  here  poor  Joanna's  voice  almost  fonoBt 
her — "  and  the  grandmamma  does." 

"lam  togiveyon  np  to  herjtiwnferitd 
Pamela,  stormily.  "  And  what  do  I  ove  te, 
that  I  should  make  such  a  sacrifice  f  It  w 
her  fault  enttrdy  that  my  boy  went  aviT, 
and  was  lost  to  me  all  these  years." 

"  He  was  not  lost  to  yon,"  said  Join, 
with  gentle  reproach.  "Is  he  not  reittR^ 
to  you  now  *  " 

"  Nothing  can  ever  restore  the  yean  tki 
are  gone,"  said  Pamela,  bitterly. 

"0  'Mehtl"  said  Joanna,  "you  ]«; 
about  every  thing;  did  you  not  pray  vta 
alt  this  good  fortune  befell  you  unanm' 
As  for  me,  I  know  this,  that  God  has  psi 't 
into  my  heart  to  stay  with  the  grandmisESi 
in  her — extremity  ;  and,  when  she  needs  k 
no  more,  then — 0  'Mel&l  my  'Metal  I  (u- 
not  give  you  up  forever  ! — thai  may  I  «w 
to  you,  and  find  yon,  for  all  your  new  unt 
and  your  new— estate,  unchanged  to  ne!' 

And,  with  these  words,  Joanna,  in  i 
outburst  of  weeping,  threw  herself  inta  \s 
cousin's  arms,  and  was  comforted.  Sbe  ni 
comforted,  because  Pamela,  too  much  m- 
come  to  preach,  conld  only  clasp  her  a^ 
we^  with  her. 

Indeed,  this  new  Pamela,  who  was  ba» 
forth  to  be  known  as  Mrs.  Hendall,  wit^ 
ready  be^oning  to  resign  fidth  in  bv  •*> 
judgment  la  &vor  of  the  son  whom  shew 
now  entitled  to  acknowledge  before  Acvo^ 
Sbe  loved  Joanna  better,  because  ht  ^ 
praised  her ;  smd  she  admired  this  child,  ens 
while  she  disapproved,  for  the  eanKatoai 
with  which  she  peraisted  in  a  cooim  th* 
promised  nothing  but  hardship  and  diScak?^ 
^othing !    Had  this  long-suffering  I^ndi 
then 'learned  so  little  from  the  lesson  of  te' 
life?   "The  child  does  not  know  what 
would  undertake,"  she  aaid  to  herself;  ** 
when  sbe  might  have  all  she  wants,  too;  Ev 
is  she  not  as  much  mine  now  as  ever?  Bd 
my  son  shall  reason  with  her." 

And,  soothed  by  this  reflecUoo,  FUw^ 
by  silence,  seemed  to  acquiesce  ia  all  Joai^ 
na's  wishes. 

But  Joanna  was  not  to  be  dissoadMi  btm 
her  purpose.  When  PameUi's  soo  cam  te 
tell  her  about  his  mother's  planB,ia  vhki  *• 
insisted  ttiat  Joanna  was  entitled  lo  be  e* 
sidered,  he  found  her  firm  in  bw  (leMr»i» 
Uon  to  remain  with  Mrs.  Basil 

"  I  live,  and  therefore  I  nost  B»* 
Bometbing,"  she  sdd,  sbnply.  "I" 
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joung,  I  know,  and  not  very  viM ;  I  csnnot 
do  great  things ;  but  1  can  do  what  I  see  is 
to  be  done."  (The  little  Joanna  was  wiaer 
than  ahe  knew.)  '*The  poor  grandmamma' 
wu  nerer  nnktnd  to  m«,  and  she  is  all  alone. 
I  can  try  to  be  a  comfort  to  her,  and  begin 
to  live  for  somethlog." 

"la  there  nothing  elae  tou  can  accom- 
plish ia  .voar  zeal  to  do  good,  Joanaa  f  "  said 
he,  ongerly.  "Can  you  not  plead  mine  and 
your  stster'a  cause  f  Joanna,  you  must  talk 
to  my  mother;  you  must  talk  to  your  aunt; 
you  are  in  high  favor  now,  and  you  ought  to 
be  willing  to  atone  for  the  misebief  you  did 

BS." 

"People  should  be  married  respectably 
at  home,"  said  this  propec  young  maideb. 
"But  I  will  talk  to  Pamela  and  to  my  aunt, 
if  you  think  it  would  make  Anita  happy." 

"  Vm  not  BO  very  sure  about  tiiat,"  aaid 
Anita,  mockingly. — "Joanna,  you  wretched 
little  marplot  I  I  might  have  married  a  poor 
man  from  disinterested-  affection ;  bat  now 
this  wicked  world,  with  Aurelia  Cunthers  at 
their  bead,  will  brand  me  as  a  mercenary 
creature — whj,  dont  yon  know  how  ardently 
she  espouses  &m  Baflber's  came  ?  " 

"/  shouldn't  mind  Aorelia  Camthers," 
Slid  Joanna,  loftily.  And  then  she  went  to 
tslk  to  Pamela  and  her  annt;  and,  of  course, 
she  carried  h«r  point. 

But  when  Hiss  Hawkesby,  whose  heart 
was  now  ard«otly  set  upon  having  her  long- 
neglected  little  niece  to  live  with  her,  would 
fain  have  persuaded  Joanna  to  leave  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Basil  to  some  more  competent  per- 
son, she  received  only  the  solemn  answer,  "  I 
must  live  for  something."  Then  Miss  Hawkes- 
by entreated  Hrs.  Stargold  to  reason  with 
Joanna ;  but  the  consequence  was,  that  Ure. 
Stargold  became  Joanna*a  champion. 

"None  of  you  can  understand  this  child 
13  I  do,"  said  she — "  I,  who  have  just  tasted 
the  supreme  satisfaction  of  abjurii^  my  own 
advantage  for  the  sake  of  others.  Joanna 
must  not  be  denied  a  like  eatisfaction,  say  I ; 
who  can  estimate  the  good  it  may  do  herT 
Joauns  must  have  her  way  in  this."  To 
Mrs.  Hendall  and  Hiss  Hawkesby  she  said, 
privately,  **  It  can  last  but  a  little  while,  and 
we  most  so  arrange  as  to  relieve  the  child  of 
all  care  and  responsibili^."  And  so  Joanna 
had  her  way. 

It  was  arranged,  thai,  upon  consultation 
with  Arthur  HendaU,  who  had  been  sent  for 
ui  baste,  that  Mrs.  Basil  shoald  have  a  com- 
petent at taidaot  and  nurse.  Then  Pamela's 
son  wished  to  devote  some  of  Us  unexpected 
veaUh  to  Joanna's  benefit  But  in  this, 
youngdnan-like,  he  bungled  sadly.  He  owed 
M  much,  be  said,  to  the  good  old  judge,  that 
Joanna  oagfat  to  be  willing  to  let  him  afford 
her  the  means  of  improving  her  education ; 
whereupon  old  Uiss  Hawkesby  took  fire,  and 
indignantly  declared  that  her  niece  should 
never  be  indebted  to  Aim  for  any  such  thing ; 
that  since  Joanna  was  obstinately  bent  upon 
secluding  heraelf  at  Basilwood,  she,  her  aunt, 
should  see  that  a  fitting  governess  was  in- 
stalled to  watch  over  the  child.  "Do  not  I 
know  everybody?"  cried  she.  "And  are 
there  not  numbers  of  impoverished  women 
among  onr  best  famillea  who  would  be  thank- 
ful to  oeonpy  saeh  a  idaoet  Leave  that  to 


ma,  my  young  Mend,  and  don't  concern  your- 
self about  mutters  too  high  for  yon.  Youll 
find  Anita  quite  enough  to  manage,'* 

"  Thank  yon,  aunt,"  said  Anita.  "  You 
are  a  wise  woman  in  your  predictions  ;  you 
always  said  I  never  should  be  Mrs.  BtsI) 
Redmond." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Miss  Hawkesby,  "  I 
always  knew  you  must  sooner  or  later  ac- 
knowledge my  wisdom.  And  so,  you'll  see, 
I'll  put  the  right  woman  in  the  right  place 
when  I  engage  a  governess  for  our  Joanna." 

So,  Uiss  Hawkesby,  before  she  relumed 
to  the  world  where  she  knew  everybody,  con- 
soled herself  for  the  forfeiture  of  Joanna,  by 
installing  one  of  those  numerous  acquaint- 
ances as  duenna ;  and  Joanna,  under  this 
lady's  protecting  presence,  quietly  settled 
down  to  her  new  life,  not  a  sad  one  by  any 
means.  For,  thou^  Mrs.  Basil  never  left 
her  room  again  while  she  lived,  she  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  occupy  the  wheeled- 
chair  that  Arthur  sent  her,  and  to  prattle 
mildly  atkcnt  the  little  interests  that  Joanna, 
by  dhit  of  birds,  flowers,  pictures,  and  fancy- 
work,  contrived  to  create  for  her.  Her  mind 
had  received  an  irreparable  shock;  she  bad 
no  recollection  of  what  bad  befallen  her ;  bat 
she  seemed,  in  some  confused  way,  to  falenti- 
fV  Joanna  with  Arthur,  and  her  only  fear  was 
that  Miss  Hawkesby  would  come  and  take 
away  the  companion  of  her  solitude. 

Hrs.  Stargold  and  her  new-foand  relatives 
went  to  a  place  near  by,  which  they  repaired 
and  made  their  permanent  residence.  The 
Rufi^iera  departed  precipitately  for  Westport. 
If  they  had  wished  to  ignore  Francis  Hen- 
dall's  widow  and  son,  they  must  have  found 
that  the  public  sentiment  of  Middleborough, 
led  by  Mrs.  Carl  Tomkins,  was  too  strong  for 
them  lo  resist.  It  was  impossible,  while  that 
all-pervading  spirit  claimed  to  inspire  society 
in  our  tOwii,  to  deny  that  Mrs.  Francis  Hen- 
dall'a  remarkable  character  and  extraordi- 
nary abilities  amply  entitled  her  to  Fortune's 
favors.  And  this  sentiment  Mrs.  Carl  Tom- 
kins  took  occasion  to  propagate  betimes,  as 
she  went  from  house  to  liouse,  a  few  days 
after  the  storm,  asking  contributions  to  an 
ice-cream  supper  to  be  given  in  connection 
with  the  postponed  tableaux,  for  the  purpose 
of  reestablishing  the  bridge  on  a  sure  and 
finn  basis.  Such  an  opportunity  for  a  display 
of  pnbllo  spirit  was  not  lo  be  neglected  by  a 
woman  of  Mrs.  Carl  Tomkins's  capacity  for 
basinest. 

To  this  entertainment  Joanna  went ;  and 
she  would  not  have  been  Joanna  if  she  had 
not  keenly  enjoyed  the  crowd,  the  exi^te- 
ment,  the  dazsle,  and  blase,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  her  toilet,  that  Aniu  faersdf  superin- 
tended ;  but  these  delights  could  not  shake 
her  purpose  to  remain  with  Mrs.  Basil.  And 
not  even  the  glory  of  acting  as  first  bride's- 
maid  to  Anita,  attired  in  the  white  organdie 
and  scarlet  geraniums,  could  make  her  repent 
her  cboice  to  stay  with  the  grandmamma 
until  she  should  need  her  no  more.  Indeed, 
nobody  could  supply  her  place  to  Mrs.  Basil ; 
and,  though  Mrs.  Francis  Hendall  or  Mrs. 
Stargold  came  for  a  few  moments  every  day, 
they  had  many  other  interests  to  absorb  their 
time  and  attention,  and  Joanna,  for  the  most 
part,  was  left  alone  with  ber  afflicted  charge, 


who  would  not  endure  the  presence  of  Hiss 
Hawkesby'a  fri«id  the  governess. 

The  waning  summer  changed  to  autumn, 

and  autumn  gave  place  to  winter,  and  wbter 
yielded  to  spring,  and  spring  grew  into  sum- 
mer again.  And  all  this  time  there  was  Uttie 
perceptible  alteration  In  the  condition  of  the 
poor  paralytic ;  but  in  Joanna  what  a  won- 
drous change  was  wrought!  Wbnt  a  calm 
and  star-like  beauty  shone  in  that  thin,  brown 
face  of  hers,  thinner  now,  and  paler,  for  lack 
of  that  freedom  of  the  garden,  the  one  great 
boon  that  inspired  ber  gratitude  to  the  grand- 
mamma, who  moaned  and  whimpered  when 
her  tender  little  ministrant  left  her,  and 
smiled  and  feebly  stretched  out  ber  almost 
useless  hands  in  welcome  when  she  came 
again.  In  all  this,  Joanna  found  a  heavenly 
joy  the  garden  could  never  yield,  even  in  the 
time  of  apple-blooms. 

And  Arthur  Hendall,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning paid  short  duty-visits  at  long  intervals, 
came  ofteoer  at  last,  and  staid  longer,  in 
spite  of  that  watchful  dragon,  the  governess. 
Hiss  Hawkesby's  friend,  who,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  entertained  rather  a  motherly  weakness 
for  Arthur,  and  favored  him  above  every* 
body  else.  For,  if  Hiddleborough  gossip 
may  be  believed,  Joanna  was  not  without 
abundant  temptation  to  abandon  ber  self-im- 
posed service.  Sam  Ruffber,  learning  (from 
bis  mother,  probably,  through  Lydia  Crane) 
that  Miss  Hawkesby  regarded  this  niece  with 
peculiar  favor,  and  that  Hrs.  Francis  Hen- 
dall still  kept  up  the  insurance  on  her  life, 
quickly  recovered  from  the  depression  caused 
by  Anita's  marriage,  and,  under  pretense  of 
solicitude  for  his  afflicted  relative,  came  up 
from  Westport  to  pay  his  court  to  Joanna. 
Also  Dr.  Garnet,  although  Dame  Rumor  had 
so  long  devoted  him  to  Aurelia  Camthers, 
offered  to  endow  the  judge's  penniless  grand- 
daughter with  bis  name  and  ail  his  worldly 
possessions ;  and  nervous  little  Mr.  Leasom 
prayed  her  to  share  his  quiet  life. 

Time  was  when  these  conquests,  Inas- 
much as  they  implied  no  badly-broken  hearts, 
would  have  filled  Joanna's  sou)  with  exulta- 
tion ;  but  now  they  were  more  a  source  of 
trial  than  of  triumph.  "  I  shall  never  mar- 
ry," she  declared ;  but  ahe  afterward  modi- 
fied this  assertion  so  far  aa  to  say  to  Arthur, 
**  I  ahall  never  marry  while  the  grandmamma 
lives"— wUch  amendment  Arthur  did  not 
permit  her  to  forget  when  Hrs.  Basil,  in  the 
early  autumn,  was  l^d  in  the  grave  that  so 
surprised  us  by  Its  shortness,  proving  that 
the  stately  lady  who  carried  the  ivory-beaded 
staff  with  so  grand  an  air  was,  after  all,  a 
woman  of  few  inches. 

"  Ton  say  yoa  most  live  for  something, 
Joanna,"  said  he,  "and  all  this  time  yon 
have  been  living  for  my  aunt.  So,  by  yonr 
own  showing,  to  live  for  something  means 
simply  to  live  for  somebody;  and  you  may 
as  well  live  for  me." 

And  what  did  Miss  Hawkesby  say  to  this  ? 
"  Well,  Joanna,  I  suppose  I  am  old,  as  you 
reminded  me  more  than  a  year  ago;  but  I'm 
not  in  my  dotage,  and  Fm  not  going  to  op- 
pose any  young  woman  so  bent  on  having  her 
own  way." 

And  Mrs.  Francis  Hendall,  a  sort  of  de- 
vated  ud  modified  Pamela :  "  I  hope,  Jo- 
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anna,  that  you  will  coiiaider  the  solemnity  of 
tbe  atep  jou  Kre  about  to  take,  and  not  ester 
the  holy  eatate  of  matrimoDjnBhly  dot  from 
Tootirea  of  Tanit;." 

"  And  /ahall  take  care  that  you  are  mar- 
ried reapectably  at  home,"  cries  Anita. 

THB  sirs. 


A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  IN 
SAN  MARINO, 

ALL  Bimini  alambered  aa  we  rattled 
through  the  toirn  eariy  one  dark  morn- 
ing on  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  aeemed  aa  if 
the  city  had  alept  for  ages.  To  be  sure,  ita 
graaa-grown  streets,  terminating  in  broad 
fields  and  richly  -  enltivated  gardens,  are 
rarely  disturbed  by  the  rumble  of  wheels, 
and  even  the  chief  squares  and  broad- 
est tboroughfarea  are  only  aUve  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  cooatry  fair  or  a  market-day.  Na- 
ture soema  to  be  gradually  clainung  ita  own, 
for  the  green  fields  creep  farther  and  farther 
through  the  tumble-down  gates,  and  the  am- 
bitious weeds  and  grasa  hide  the  paviog- 
stonea  for  a  long  diatance  cityward.  On  tbe 
water-side  the  crumbling  quaya  and  oeglected 
walla  induce  the  belief  that  the  aea  will 
finally  reclaim  its  share  of  the  heaped-up 
monuments  of  pride  and  wealth  that  distin- 
guished the  town  in  ita  days  of  prosperity, 
and  now  mark  it  aa  one  of  the  moat  interest- 
ing oitiea  in  Northern  Italy.  Pilgrima  find, 
in  the  atatdy  old  piazza  Giulio  Cesare,  the 
rostrum  from  wbioh  Geaar  harangued  the 
soldiers  after  eroasing  the  neighboring  BaU- 
eon ;  and  the  more  deroat  pay  homage  to  tbe 
apot  where  St  Anthony  preached  to  Uieflahes. 
So  the  town  baa  ita  quota  of  interesting  curi- 
osities, qiute  in  proportion  to  Ita  aizp.  Com- 
paratively few  straiten,  howerer,  are  drawn 
thither  by  this  brief  lilt  of  unique  attrac- 
tions, and  the  stock  sights  are  not  important 
enough  to  be  generally  oonddered  worth 
"doing."  Perhaps  the  city  aeemed  all  the 
more  sleepy  on  the  gray  morning  of  which  I 
write,  because  of  the  contrast  with  the  even- 
ing previous.  The  excitement  cauaed  by  the 
arrival  of  two  strangers  out  of  aeaaon  had 
aubsided  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
before  that  hour  all  the  town-people,  and,  I 
am  almost  ready  to  say,  all  their  country  relo- 
tirea  besides,  were  talking  about  ua  quietly 
but  earnestly.  They  spotted  us  at  the  rail- 
way-atation,  of  course,  for  didn't  we  wear 
garments  of  tbe  Venetian  cut,  and  wasn't 
our  language,  not  to  speak  of  the  accent, 
ijsite  as  mongrel  as  two  years*  residence 
among  the  peaaanta  in  the  different  provinoes 
oonld  make  it?  A  promiscuous  rabble  had 
followed  na  up  to  the  hotd,  resolved  to  carry 
for  OS,  ^inat  oar  will,  our  hand-bi^  and 
nmbrdlas.  But  we  triiunphed,  for  we  Hoio^X 
enmninioiifHitrss  and  guidea  all  these  aeastms, 
and  weren't  to  be  oaaght  in  Bimlnl. 

San  Marino  was  to  be  tbe  end  of  oiur  pil- 
grimage, and  we  spent  the  first  part  of  the 
evening  in  trying  to  drive  a  sharp  baigain 
with  the  army  of  cabmen  who  stood  ready 
to  take  OS  to  the  republic  at  daybreak  the 
next  day.  The  "  ring  system  "  was  in  Ml  oper> 
atlon,  notwithstanding  the  fket  that  it  was 


not  the  season,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  of  vig- 
orous conversation  weretired,  disgusted,  to  tbe 
cafh^  and  put  on  native  airs  by  stirring  our  icea 
into  our  glasses  of  water,  and  smoking  the  long, 
shapeless  cigars.  At  last  the  patience  of  my 
friend  gave  out,  and  he  retired  to  sleep,  leav- 
ing me  to  settle  the  affair  as  beet  I  could. 
This  was  the  question,  simple  enough  too: 
Given — the  flair  price,  ten  francs  ;  the  price 
charged,  twenty  fVancs;  the  nphcrfders  of 
high  tariff  the  numerous  body  of  voluble 
wftonnt ;  the  stickler  for  a  fsir  reoompense 
and  champion  of  travelers*  rights,  a  rimple 
American  citizen,  with  only  a  coople  of  score 
of  oatba  at  command,  and  a  very  limited 
vocabulary  of  the  dialect  of  the  district.  I 
had  served  out  all  my  Neapolitan  signs,  I  had 
exhausted  my  oaths,  and  had  emphadzed 
tiiem  by  constant  and  rapid  repetiUon.  Tbe 
enemy  had  driven  me  into  tbe  eafk,  and  it  was 
a  drawn  game. 

Shortly  after  my  friend  Iiad  retired,  a 
amartly-dreaaed  young  fellow  sat  down  at  the 
little  table  I  partly  occupied,  took  up  a  news- 
paper, read  a  little,  and  soon  began  to  talk. 
Alter  a  few  commonplaces  exchanged  be- 
tween us,  he  led  off  with — 

"  Is  the  signore  a  stranger  ?  ** 

"  Be  certainly  is,"  I  replied. 

"  Excuse  me,  but  is  he  a  foreigner  ?  "  and 
the  questioner  assumed  a  somewhat  patron- 
izing air. 

"  Pnrdon  me,  my  friend,"  I  said,  with  as 
much  dignity  as  I  could  command,  having 
from  the  first  put  my  examiner  down  as  a 
eonuntMtonnatre,  on  account  of  tbe  loudness 
of  hianeektie  and  tbe  cast-off  foreign  look  of 
his  garments;  "  of  course  yon  know  I  am  a 
foreigner;  you  have  heard  me  speak.  Now, 
what  have  yon  to  aell  f  I  don*t  want  to  buy 
any  thing.  Arc  you  a  guide  ?  I  don't  want 
to  engage  one — know  tUs  country.  Are  yon 
an  hotel-runner  ?  I  have  an  hotel  ;"*and  I  an- 
swered my  own  questions  in  rapid  succession. 

Hy  chipper  ftiend  stroked  hia  green  neck- 
tic,  pulled  his  coat — English  cut — together, 
glanced  at  each  ahonlder,  and  replied,  this 
time  rather  hnmbly,  and  with  a  your-servant- 
sir  air : 

"  But  the  signore  foretHere  speaks  such 
perfect  Italian"  (the  stock  compliment), 
"  that  I  did  not — that  is — perhaps  bis  excel- 
lency might  not  be  aware  that  the  republic 
of  San  Marine  is  near  by,  and  if  bis  excel- 
lency would  condescend  to  take  a  carriage  to 
visit  this  great  and  wonderful  place,  I  might 
be  BO  bold  as  to  offer  him  my  humble  and 
gratuitous  assistance  in  procuring  one;"  and, 
be  having  here  reached  the  perigee  of  humil- 
ity, I  waa  exhausted  enough  from  my  even- 
ing'a  work  to  nibble  at  the  bait  he  held  out 
in  spite  of  my  well-founded  distrust  of 
mimoiauAnt. 

What  wUl  it  cost  T" 

*'  Twenty  (Vanos  and  hwma  moM." 

"  111  give  ten,  and  no  huona  mano." 

*<  Impossible.*' 

"  rU  give  ten." 

<*0  signore  I*' 

'*  I'll  give  ten  and  no  more." 

"Perhaps  we  might  find  one  for  eigh- 
teen." 

"  ni  g^ve  ten  "—fingers  held  np  In  damb- 
ahow. 


"  Perhaps  for  sixteen  franc?,  Eignore." 

Dumb-show  on  my  part  again,  and  eipr«|. 
sion  of  rigid  determinntion  on  my  face. 

"  Possibly  a  very  bad  carriage  for  fou- 
teen,  aignore." 

Dumb-show  repeated,  with  eiaggented 
grimacea  on  my  part. 

"  A  wretched  trap  for  twelve  is  not  iic- 
possible,  signore." 

Another  show  of  hands,  and  Uk  jonu 
man  retired  with  great  dismsy  before 
expression  of  my  countenanee,  ezpnaAi|u 
he  went  the  most  polite  regret  at  tbe  sad 
Bnoceas  of  our  bargaining. 

As  I  expected,  he  returned  sliortlj  to 
offer  the  carriage  again  for  twelve  fnnm. 

"  I'll  give  ten,"  and  once  more  I  added  tk 
dumb-ahow. 

A  ^econd  exit  and  a  second  retoni  (al- 
lowed, and,  convinced  at  laat  that  the  Iovk 
was  reached,  I  concluded  to  open  n^otii^ 
tions  on  that  basis. 

"What  commiasion  do  you  get  if  I  tih 
the  carriage  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  a  soldo,  your  excellency." 

"  You  do  this  for  charity,  then  f  " 

"  Tbe  driver  is  my  brother "  (the  no^ 
reply). 

We  settled  about  the  horse,  the  vi^m, 
the  time,  and  all,  not  forgetting  to  ^tipobu 
that  there  should  be  no  fruona  rAono,  or 
and  I  went  to  bed  with  a  mixed  feeliogoftU' 
isfaction  at  having  concluded  a  ba^inBd 
of  disgust  at  myself  for  having  emplojed  i 
go-between.  At  four  a.  x.  the  neitdijlh 
same  smart  young  fellow,  with  hie  bitttii 
more  on  one  dde,  his  green  necktie  in  eutt- 
ly  the  same  folds  as  on  tbe  day  befoK, 
hia  dtinty  cane  twirling  in  his  fingers,  as* 
into  our  room  at  the  hotel,  and  tnwnos- 
that  tbe  team  was  In  readiness.  We  m- 
suited  a  moment  about  tbe  weather,  f«  it 
waa  ndning ;  concluded  to  risk  itsdeungq 
at  noon ;  crawled  Into  the  damp  ctnU^ 
bade  good-by  to  onr  jaiuty  friend,  and  «■ 
tied  off  toward  Son  Harino.  That  is  h<iv« 
happened  to  be  in  the  streets  of  RiniDt  n 
such  on  early  hour  on  a  rainy  Foarth  of  J11I.1. 

Tbe  country  back  of  Rimini  is  nffli^; 
the  hills,  for  the  most  part  covered  vili* 
profusion  of  trees  and  rich  vegetition,  w 
higher  and  higher  aa  they  recede  from  lii' 
coast,  until  they  culminate  in  the  semu^ 
peaks  of  the  Apennines.  At  occasioDil  o- 
tervals  a  sharp  peak,  crowned  with  a  toan  f 
a  ruined  castle,  rises  far  above  the  ndgl^' 
ing  round  summit?,  and  carries  the  eye  V>  ^ 
hazy  monntain-topa  in  the  horixon.  The  toiA 
prominent  of  all  these  isolated  pe&bu' 
long,  irregular  bluff,  with  steep,  rocky 
pices  and  three  prominent  summits.  TbL'ii 
the  citadel  and  town  of  San  MariDO,  ■  lu^ 
mark  along  tbe  coast  for  many  leagoet,  St- 
ttnetly  viable  far  beyond  Bavcnna,  sad,  6a 
its  peculiar  form  and  remarkaUe  b^i.  >*  * 
noticeable  feature  of  tbe  landaa^  K<a  b» 
the  sea-afaore  or  tbe  moDntain-t<^ 

As  we  left  the  town  that  rainyi»ni4 
and  wound  along  between  the  dripinng  hedge- 
rows and  over  the  soaked  flelch,  «e 
see  at  every  turn  a  great  bloe  wall  of  meki* 
dozen  miles  away,  atandiog  boldly  out  ■gilo' 
the  gray  aky,  its  sommit  veDed  b j  a  losg 
bank  of  dense  douds,  and  its  oDUI,dufc  ^ 
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emtndting  stroogly  with  the  hazy  distance 
beyond  and  the  yellow  of  the  ripening  har- 
vests at  its  base.  From  tbia  distance  the 
path  leading  to  the  top  was  not  visible,  and 
the  town  Itself  was  completely  hidden  by  the 
roIUng  vapor.  Only  a  delioata  line  across 
the  broad  flelda  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
precipices  marked  the  way  we  were  to  take, 
and  this  seemed  to  have  no  origin,  and  to 
lose  itself  in  the  aeeomnlation  at  the  base 
of  the  great  olifili.  After  a  brisk  drive  of  an 
hour,  we  orosaed  a  little  stone  bridge,  and 
onr  driver,  who  was  not  disposed  to  be  over- 
eommunitmtive,  solemnly  announeed  that  we 
were  in  the  republic.  We  removed  our  hats, 
rose  in  the  carriage,  and  bowed  to  the  land- 
scape and  to  the  bright  san  just  then  strng- 
gUng  through  the  clonds  and  dispelling  the 
storm.  The  mighty,  cloud  -  compelling  rock 
displayed  now  all  its  burden  of  turrets  and 
spires  and  roofs,  and  the  flakes  of  broken 
cioads  trailed  slowly  along  the  flanks  of  the 
far-otr  mountaiDS.  We  saw  that  the  welcome 
was  a  glorioDS  one,  yet  were  not  too  enthu- 
siastic, for  we  must  tbiak,  in  spite  of  our- 
setves,  ttiat  it  was  a  conventional  thing  after 
all,  a  Job  pat  up  for  the  benefit  of  all  travel- 
ers who  are  cursed  with  bad  weather  on  their 
way  to  the  republic.  It  was  such  an  every- 
day performance  on  the  part  of  the  sun  to 
come  out  pat  just  at  the  instant  I  A  few  mo- 
ments  later,  and  we  halted  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Serravalle,  the  counterpart  of  all 
Italian  villages,  a  single  paved  street,  a  das- 
xling  extent  of  whitewaahed  walls,  a  tumble- 
down inn,  a  few  wine-shops,  a  ^aeao  di  To- 
haeto  t  Saley  and  a  pnUIc  well.  Our  driver 
disappeared  in  an  instant,  and  we  sought  to 
pass  the  time  in  tbe  wineshop  opposite  our 
haltin^place.  A  gray-bearded  man  stood  in 
the  doorway.  An  Impolse  to  interview  seised 
m«,  and  I  began  : 

"  Qood-moming,  signore  oittadino." 
He  smiled  at  my  choice  of  titles,  and 
asked  me  in  return  if  I  was  also  a  citizen, 
*'  Tea  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
The  republican  lifted  his  bat  at  the  last 
words  witb  evident  respect  for  the  name  of 
the  great  republic,  and  his  earnestness  gave 
me  quite  a  twinge  at  the  recollection  of  the 
somewhat  mock  reverence  we  had  displayed 
on  our  entrance  to  the  tiny  country.  We 
needed  no  further  introduction,  and  from 
the  moment  we  made  known  our  nationality 
we  were  received  as  friends  by  tbe  veteran 
repabUeaa  and  all  his  family  and  neighbors, 
who  soon  crowded  tbe  nttle  wine  -  shop  to 
listen  to  the  eonTersatloa.  It  could  not  have 
been  our  imaj^tion  that  invested  these 
Italian  repoblloans  with  a  ofaaraoter  at  once 
nobler,  broader,  and  more  manly  than  we 
found  in  thdr  neighbors,  for  oar  later  expe- 
rience proved  to  as  that  the  Sanunarinese  are 
distioct  Arom  the  Italian  subjects  in  just  the 
d^ree  and  Und  of  attributes  likely  to  be 
engendered  by  tfadr  universal  pride  of  coun- 
try and  inaUtntloiiSfby  their  self-reVanoe  and 
traditional  freedom.  Our  conversation  with 
the  veteran  was  very  entertaining,  and  we 
were  just  beginning  to  find  out  that  the  fact 
of  beings  a  republican  in  the  heart  of  a  mon- 
archy filled  the  fortunate  individual  with  a 
Mnse  of  his  position,  when  tbe  driver  popped 
Us  head  into  tbe  door,  announeed  tbat  the 


team  was  ready,  gulped  down  a  tumblerful 
of  water  and  misfra,  and  we  reluctantly  fol- 
lowed him. 

Our  amazement  at  finding  a  pair  of  stout 
gray  oxen  hitched  in  front  of  onr  horse  may 
be  imagined.  We  naturally  railed  at  the 
idea  of  dragging  a  light,  dngte-seated  car- 
riage with  a  heavy  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
berae,  we  chaflM  the  driver  about  bis  ani- 
mals, and  loudly  scorned  tbe  steepness  of  the 
asoent  in  front  of  us.  But,  long  before  we 
reached  the  end  of  this  last  league,  we  found 
reason  to  change  our  tone,  for  the  road 
winds  across  the  cornfields  up,  up,  and  al- 
ways up — grades  so  steep  tbat  one  climbs 
them  with  great  dIBScalty  ;  long,  tedious  hills 
that  flattered  us  with  the  impression  that  on 
the  summit  must  stand  the  great  rock  that 
was  the  goal  of  our  pilgrimage.  Over  an 
hour  of  slow  climbing,  and  suddenly  we 
found  ourselves  nearing  tbe  small  village 
called  the  Boigo  Haggiore,  at  the  foot  of  the 
great,  gray,  damp  cliff's  now  glistening  in  the 
sunlight.  Anotbor  moment,  and  we  were  in 
the  little,  irregular,  paved  square,  with  the 
hotel,  the  shops,  and  the  market  full  of 
farmers  bargaining  for  fish.  On  ourwuy  to 
the  hotel  we  ran  tbe  gantlet  of  the  cberry- 
sellers  and  the  flsh-woraen,  who  Imagined  us 
an  easy  prey,  but  we  marched  straight  on  up 
the  picturesque  sturway  and  into  the  great 
kitchen  witb  its  immense  fireplace  and  its 
wealth  of  polished  copper  ntensiis..  We  or- 
dered dinner  and  etartied  to  walk  to  the  top 
of  the  oltfib  by  a  broad,  newly-oonstmcted 
roadway,  tbat  winds  to  the  snmndt  in  an  easy 
ascent 

Fifteen  minntes  of  brisk  walking,  each 
tnm  in  tiie  path  nnfolding  new  landscapes 
below  us,  and  wideidng  tbe  magnificent  ex- 
tent-of  the  view,  brongbt  its  to  Uie  cathedral 
and  the  post-offloe,  and  we  began  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  town.  The  summit  of  tbe 
immense  rock  is  very  irregular  in  form,  hav- 
ing a  length  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  a  mean  width  of  less  than  half  this  dis- 
tance. This  is  entirely  covered  with  houses, 
and  the  narrow,  steep  streets  cross  each  oth- 
er at  every  angle,  shoot  under  arches  and 
over  dry  bridges,  and  otherwise  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  rough  surfaces  of  the 
rock.  Less  than  a  thousand  people  inhabit 
this  perch,  about  tweuty-eigbt  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  nine  hundred  feet  above 
the  riilage — Borgo  Uaggiore — ^below.  In 
the  town  itself  there  Is  little  to  see,  Tbe 
church  is  a  modern  restoration  of  the  fine 
old  atrocture  that  once  stood  there.  The 
museum  is  interesting  flram  tbe  small  Dum- 
ber of  very  simple  relics  and  cariosities  H 
contains ;  the  ot^eotion  of  Uie  celebrated  na- 
mismatist,  Bartolommeo  Borgbed,  well  re- 
pays a  visit,  bnt  there  Is  no  stmetnre  of  any 
architectural  pretensions.  The  castle  is  the 
notable  object  of  interest.  It  occupies  the 
crest  of  an  arid  roek  that  overlooks  the 
town,  and  perches  witb  its  hlgb  towers  on  the ' 
very  edge  of  the  overhanging  Clio's.  From 
its  turrets  you  may  drop  a  pebble  nine  hun- 
dred feet  into  tbe  fields  below.  A  narrow 
pathway  leads  over  the  mossy  ledges  to  the 
great  gate-way  under  a  tower,  and  diligent 
rinf^ng  brings  thd  keqMr  to  open  tbe  oaken 
door.    The  romaoce  Is  somewhat  clouded 


when  we  leurn  that  the  casemates  are  now 
used  as  cells,  and  that  the  custodian  is  tbe 
jailer  of  the  republic.  There  were  four 
prisoners  in  the  cells,  two  convicted  of  petty 
thefts,  and  the  others  charged  with  slight 
misdemeanors.  It  seemed  very  much  like 
play-jail,  for  tbe  prisoners  stuck  their  beads 
through  the  square  openings  in  their  celt- 
doors,  smoked  thrir  short  pipes,  and  chatted 
vritb  each  other  and  witb  the  keeper  In  a 
very  sodal  vray.  The  whole  eatablisbment 
is  on  a  diminutive  scale  quite  In  harmony 
with  the  extent  of  the  republic.  The  ram- 
bling old  caaUe  contains  few  rooms,  and  tho 
juler  and  Anuly  inhabit  a  central  apart- 
ment very  picturesquely  arranged,  through 
which  one  passes  to  ascend  the  beli-towea. 
We  paid  our  respects  to  the  bells,  tbat  the 
keeper  patted  with  a  sort  of  fatherly  tender- 
ness, and,  shuddering  at  the  Immense  eleva- 
tion at  which  we  found  ourselves,  forgot  it 
alt  again  in  the  contemplation  of  the  grand 
extent  of  the  view  before  us.  Tbe  broad 
sea-line  first  strikes  tbe  eye,  then  the  distant 
town  of  Ravenna  away  to  the  north.  Below 
and  toward  the  east  are  the  roofs  of  Rimini, 
and  the  single  narrow  road  winds  like  a  trail 
over  the  bills.  To  the  south  are  several 
city-crowned  hills,  among  them  Urbino,  the 
birthplace  of  Raphael ;  to  the  west,  tbe  sea 
of  mountain-tops,  half-hidden  by  drifting 
clouds.  Directly  below  ua  tbe  fields  lay  like 
a  many-oolored  map,  and  broad,  dark  shad- 
ows of  the  elondi  tiiat  hni^  below  ns  moved 
msjestioally  to  tbe  leewwd.  The  extent  and 
variety  of  the  proqwot  are  most  striking, 
and  tbe  foreground  is  the  two  isolated  towen 
that  cling  to  the  top  of  seemingly  inacces- 
sible peaka  to  the  south  of  tbe  castie,  and 
the  roofs  of  tbe  town  to  tbe  north.  In 
these  three  peaks  of  tbe  rock  is  seen  the 
derign  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  tbe  republic — 
three  isolated  towers. 

As  we  were  ei^oying  tbe  grand  land- 
scape, the  breeze  which  played  around  the 
lofty  bell-tower  bore  suddenly  the  immistak- 
able  odor  of  dinner.  Without  stopping  to 
reason  that  it  might  be,  ai1«r  all,  tbe  jailer's 
Sunday  meal  and  not  our  own,  although  the 
hotel  was  almost  directly  below  us — nine 
hundred  feet,  to  be  sure — we  hastily  twde 
good-by  to  tbe  keeper,  sbook  bands  wiUi  his 
pretty  daughter,  and  made  oar  best  time  to 
tbe  hotel. 

There  was  quite  a  little  stir  among  the 
people  at  the  foot  of  the  hotel-staira  as  we 
approached.  The  crowd  separated  to  allow 
us  to  pass,  and  all  hats  were  deferentially 
doffed.  It  was  plain  tbat  aomething  was 
up.  HowevCT,  we  did  not  stop  to  inquiry 
but  went  str^ht  on  to  the  kitchen  again. 
There  we  found  a  large  table  set  for  ns  and 
the  innkec^r's  family.  It  dawned  upon  as 
now  that  the  driver  bad  been  announcing  onr 
nationality  and  the  day  we  celebrated,  which 
acconnted  for  his  intimate  chatter  witb  the 
driver  of  the  oxen  on  the  way  up — one  of 
tbe  family  of  the  veteran  of  Semvalle. 
All  around  tbe  smoke-atained  walls  hung 
branches  of  cherry-tree  laden  with  rich,  ripe 
ft-ait ;  bits  of  green  decorated  the  mantel- 
shelf, and  there  was  a  freshly-scrubbed  look 
about  every  bit  of  furniture  and  the  arsenal 
of  copper  pans  on  the  ahelvM  and  the  dress* 
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er.  The  heaped-up  dishes  on  the  table  sent 
up  blouds  of  fragrant  steam ;  booquets  of 
rich  flowers  loiDgled  their  odor  with  the  icent 
of  the  tomato  and  the  rosemarj,  and  we  sat 
down  to  soup  and  fish,  macaroni  with  toma' 
toea,  riaotto,  beef  and  various  v^tablea,  the 
standard  salad,  and  pleotj  of  most  exoeUeot 
vine. 

It  was  after  tbe  first  inmUerftd  of  wine 
that  tbe  landlord,  an  intelligent  man  of  forty 
years,  coached  us  np  on  tbe  history  of  the 
repobUe,  which  he  seemed  to  hare  at  his 
tongue's  end ;  and  when  he  did  not  find  tbe 
dale  or  the  name  he  desired  he  turned  to  his 
curly-headed  daughter  at  his  side— a  girl  of 
perhaps  ten  years— who  supplied  tbe  want- 
ing word  with  school-girl  promptitude.  And 
this  is  the  gist  of  tbe  information  our  good 
host  imparted,  and  the  source  of  bia  knowl- 
«dge  we  never  suspected  until  be  produced, 
as  a  parUog  gift  later  in  the  day,  a  history  of 
the  republic,  written  by  one  of  its  citizens ; 

According  to  tradition,  in  tbe  middle  of 
tbe  fifth  century,  a  rock-outter  named  Uarino, 
a  native  of  Arbe  di  Damatia,  came  to  Rimini, 
driven  from  bis  country  by  religious  perseou- 
Uon,  and  established  himself  at  the  hill  wbere 
now  stands  San  Harino,  then  known  by  tbe 
name  of  the  Titan  Rock.  Little  by  litUe  he 
gathered  around  him  a  crowd  of  followers, 
attraoted  by,  the  simple  eamestoess  of  bb 
life  and  his  apparent  boltness.  The  fame  of 
the  exile  and  bis  religions  seal  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Bishop  of  Bimini,  who  called 
Karlno  to  that  city  to  assist  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  true  ^tb,  and  then  made  him  a 
deacon.  But,  tired  of  the  bustle  of  the  town, 
the  rock-cutter  soon  returned  to  bis  cavern, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  con- 
verting and  doing  good.  After  bis  death  he 
was  made  a  saint,  and  tbe  Titan  Rock  as- 
sumed bis  name.  This  little  community  con- 
tinned  to  flourish,  hidden  away  among  the 
bills,  unknown  to  the  world,  self-goyeming 
and  self-sustaining,  and  the  next  we  hear  of 
it  is  in  tbe  middle  ages,  as  supporting  a  mon- 
astery, and  furnishing  a  general  asylum  for 
the  perseouted.  In  the  beginning,  the  rector 
of  tbe  monastery  was  recognised  as  tbe  bead 
of  the  community ;  but,  as  the  families  in- 
creased in  size,  they  adopted  the  usual  form 
of  government  in  small  societies — a  council 
composed  of  the  heads  of  families.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  in  common  with  other 
dUes  and  commuoities,  San  Harino  was  for- 
tified, and  at  the  same  time  the  Judiclid 
power  was  sqwrated  fVom  the  ezecBtlve,  tbe 
people  liberated  themselves  altogether  from 
tbe  authority  of  the  rector  of  the  monastery, 
and  transferred  tbe  supreme  power  from  tbe 
beads  of  tbe  families  to  a  general  oonndl. 

In  tbe  obstinate  strife  of  the  following 
century,  between  tbe  popes  and  tbe  foreign 
powers,  the  commune  of  San  Uarino  extend- 
ed its  territory  by  purchase  and  annexation. 
The  history  for  centuries  after  this  becomes 
tbe  record  of  various  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  papal  and  other  powers  to  get  posses- 
NOn  of  tbe  sturdy  little  republic.  I  jpve  only 
tbe  most  prominent  events  of  this  very  inter- 
esting bidtory : 

In  1291,  Hildebrand,  Bishop  of  Arezso, 
demanded  taxes  of  the  Sammarinese  to  sup- 
port the  government  of  Romagna,  of  wbicb 


he  was  the  rector.  The  republic  refused,  and 
judges  were  sent  by  Hildebrand  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  refhsaL  The  decision  was 
given  in  favor  of  tbe  Sammarinesa  **  because 
they  were  free,  and  of  some  certain  superior- 
ity and  domination.*'  The  perseeutions  of 
tbe  popes,  beginning  with  Bonlfai^  VIIL, 
were  resisted  n  el  armu,  and  die  republic 
gained  so  much  territory  during  tbe  strife 
that  peace  was  granted  them.  In  tbe  middle 
of  tbe  fifteenth  century  San  Uarino  was  un- 
der the  protection  and  in  alliance  with  tbe 
princes  of  TTrbino  against  the  Malatestl.  Lat- 
er allied  in  addition  with  Alpbonse  of  Ara- 
gon.  King  of  Naples,  they  conquered  the 
Ualatesti  agiUn.  At  the  end  of  this  century 
they  were  io  the  height  of  their  prosperity, 
having  acquired  all  tbe  territory  they  now 
own,  and  being  friends  with  the  Vatican  and 
the  Urbini.  In  1S03  Cnaar  Borgia,  having 
extended  bis  power  and  conquests  as  far  as 
tTrbino,  tried  to  lay  bis  hands  on  the  repub- 
lic, now  without  a  protector.  A  commis- 
sioner was  sent  to  Yenioe  to  declare  their 
readiness  to  become  subject  to  the  powerful 
Venetian  republic.  But  their  declarations 
were  not  listened  to,  and  for  a  few  months, 
or  until  they  shook  off  the  yoke  by  a  popular 
uprising,  tbey  were  under  the  rule  of  Onaar 
Borgia. 

During  tbe  pontificate  of  Paul  IIL,  in 
1542,  tbey  -came  near  loiing  their  liberty 
from  an  attack  and  surprise  by  the  troops 
under  Faluano  da  Uonte,  nephew  of  the  Ou- 
dlual  del  Uonte,  but  the  invaders  were  beaten 
off  This  century  was  marked  alno  by  a  se- 
ries of  internal  disorders  which  severely 
tried  the  strength  of  tbe  llttie  republic. 
Having  been  for  some  time  protected  by  tbe 
Dukes  of  TTrbino,  and  tbe  affairs  of  both 
parties  prospering  in  consequence  of  tbe  al- 
liance, the  last  duke,  Francesco  Uaria  II., 
began  to  fear,  toward  the  close  of  bis  child- 
less life,  that  at  his  death  tbe  republic  would 
be  endangered  by  tbe  jealousy  of  acljoining 
powers.  He  accordingly  encouraged  the 
Sammarineae  to  send  to  Pope  Clement  Till, 
to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Santa  Sede.  The 
treaty  was  made  and  ratified,  and,  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Ur- 
bino,  the  republic  came  under  the  protection 
of  the  Vaticiin.  Notwithstanding  their  now 
vell-establisbed  posidon  as  an  independent 
power,  the  Sammarinese  were  at  this  time 
continually  in  trouble  among  themselves. 
Yarious  petty  factions  showed  their  beads, 
and  personal  ambitloni  of  cUfferent  schemers, 
encouraged  by  the  Ignorant  devotion  of  tfaur 
followers,  frequentiy  threatened  to  overturn 
the  government  The  education  of  the  peo- 
ple could  alone  effect  a  cure  for  this  state  of 
albirs,  and  just  at  the  right  moment  the  state 
was  happily  made  heir  to  a  property  of  a  cer- 
tam  ffiac<uno  Belniti,  who,  in  1861,  willed 
an  estate  to  tbe  republic  to  establish  a  laloal 
college.  The  enlightening  influence  of  this 
school  straggled  long  with  tbe  general  cor- 
ruption in  both  private  and  public  stations,  a 
corruption  which  was  the  result  of  the  con- 
tinued misery  of  tbe  people  during  their  long 
stru^les.for  liberty,  and  an  element  nursed 
by  the  great  concourse  of  outlaws  who  fled 
tbe  laws  of  other  states. 

In  IW  Napoleon  paused  in  bis  victori- 


ous march  through  Romagna,  mored  b;  i 
great  veneration  for  the  antique  rqinbiic, 
and  sent  the  illnstricns  Uonge  to  ptvtent,  in 
the  name  of  tbe  Frokch  BepabUc,  the  mmt 
cordial  protestations  of  esteem  and  respect, 
and  to  offer  uma  and  munitions  of  war,  ud 
an  extension  of  territory.  Tbe  Sammtriaot 
reasoned  that  an  eztoition  of  terriUHj  vu 
dangerous,  and  declined  to  accept  thU  put 
of  the  generous  oflbr.  Tbey  did,  hovcTer, 
accept  tbe  offbr  of  the  cannon,  bnt  oerer  n- 
ceived  them,  through  tbe  oversight  or  for- 
getfulness  of  the  officers  charged  to  delint 
them.  The  protection  of  Napoleon  wu  of 
great  assistance  to  tbe  republic,  hut,  vha 
the  Napoleonic  power  fell,  and  the  old  gor- 
emments  were  restored.  It  was  proved  tbit 
the  safety  of  the  state  lay  in  its  very  lUtDiii- 
utive  extent,  and  it  was  enabled  to  liie  » 
unmolested  until  1825,  when  a  report  vu 
circulated  at  the  papal  court  of  Leo  XIL 
that  tbe  republic  was  irreverent  to  the  ecd» 
siastical  power,  and  favorable  to  alliioct 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Yatican  and  of  mo- 
narchical governments.  Antonio  Onofri,  mod- 
erator and  regulator  of  state  affairs,  alreidj 
distinguished  by  many  services,  went  to  Eotne, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  back  renevtte  of 
tbe  old  conventions,  and  was  in  gntilndc 
named  by  tbe  republic  Padre  dtBa  Patria. 

In  July  and  Angust,  1M9,  the  territory  of 
the  republic  waa  tbe  theatre  of  some  ttott 
exciting  events.  General  Garibaldi,  wiA  kit 
legimi,  was  entrapped  by  the  Aastriaiit  it 
tbe  frontiers  of  San  Uarino.  He,  whk  Ih 
troops,  sought  tbe  protection  of  the  repabiic 
The  eonditions  of  capitulation  propoead  bj 
the  Austriaos,  through  tbe  mediation  of 
republic,  were  considered  by  Garibaldi  to  be 
too  severe,  and  he,  with  a  few  followers,  mide 
bis  escape. 

Two  years  later  the  Austrian  troops,  np- 
ported  by  tbe  papal  reserves,  ^ain  tatit 
their  appearance  before  tbe  republic,  dmund- 
ing  the  delivery  of  certain  enemies  of  tht 
pontifical  government  who  had  taken  Tefnge 
in  the  territory.  The  council  -  general  is- 
vited  the  Austrians  to  enter  and  take  ibe 
peraons  sought.  Thirty-two  refugees  vert 
carried  away.  Two  years  after  this  event  tbe 
government  of  Rome  endeavored  to  indon 
tbe  Tuscan  government  to  take  posMsnon 
of  the  republic  under  pretext  of  esttbliabing 
order  there,  but,  through  the  influence  of  the 
French  embassador  to  Rome,  nothing  cime 
of  this  attempt.  After  the  war  for  the  Iial- 
ian  Independence^  the  r^uhlic,  finding  itself 
surrounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  sent  »■ 
bassadors  10  Yictor  Emmanuel,  who  eoucloded 
a  treaty  of  friendsbqi  and  commerce,  tbim^ 
which  tbe  Sammarinese  received  the 
recognition  of  all  their  old  Ubertj,  BOTe^ 
eignty,  and  independence,  and  the  andion- 
tion  of  thdr  flnan<nal  and  commennal  eoadi- 
tioo.  Tbe  money  of  San  Uarino  now  had,  bf 
virtue  of  this  treaty,  free  dtonlationln  Ibe 
kingdom  of  Italy.  In  18M  the  icpabBc 
coined  fourteen  thousand  francs  in  eoppff, 
and  in  1869  thirty  thousand ;  rince  that  tisit 
there  has  bibn  no  new  coinage,  and  it  ia  vitb 
difficulty,  even  in  the  limits  of  tbe  repnblic 
that  a  piece  of  tbe  copper  coin  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  postal  convention  with  tbe 
Ungdom  of  It^  was  ^ed  in  IW^  ^ 
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whicb  (kte  the  ItaUaa  postagMtamps  hare 
bean  i>  uso  in  the  republic.  The  crowning 
act  of  the  Sumuinese  irbicb  dci^erVes 
chmiding  b  their  refusal,  in  1808,  to  allow 
tha  estabUabmeat  of  a  cadno  aad  gambUng- 
fafue  fai  the  Unitory.  Although  generooa 
abam  of  the  y rofiU,  a  manificeat  cash  bo- 
DDB,  a  railway,  the  annaal  maintenanee  of  - 
two  yoang  man  in  the  nnireraiUei,  and  many 
other  adnntagea,  were  offered,  the  honest  re- 
publieana  refaaed  without  hesitaUoo  all  th«e 
liberal  proposals,  and  gave  this  final  memo- 
rable proof  of  their  nprightncas  and  firm 
principle. 

The  territory  of  the  republic  at  the  pres- 
ent day  baa  a  circuit  of  about  thirty  miles, 
and  baa  a  population  of  seveii  thousand  six 
hundred.  A  coaneil  of  sixty  citiiens,  chosen 
for  life,  one-third  selected  from  the  nobles, 
on^third  from  the  landholders,  and  one-third 
from  the  peasants,  has  the  supreme  power. 

oeaDoII  chooses  every  six  months  two 
consuls,  or  eapitani  r^gmti,  who  are  invested 
vith  the  executive  power.  A  council  of 
twelve  ia  also  selected  by  the  council-general 
to  jndge  the  criminal  and  ciril  cases  of  the 
Uiird  grade,  and  to  assist  in  contracts.  A 
body  of  nine  is  also  selected  to  attend  to  the 
idminiatration  of  the  pnblie  expense.  The  - 
jadieial  power  is  intrusted  to  two  foreigners, 
ooe  for  the  civil  cases,  the  other  for  criminal 
tuiii.  This  office  U  ohanged  efery  triennial. 
The  military  foree  omiBlsta  of  the  body  of 
gendarmes  and  the  guard,  nambering  some 
flgbty  members,  destined  to  be  the  eicortof 
boDor  to  the  ec^iUani  reggmti  on  poblic  oe- 
cauons,  and  the  militia.  Besides  this  force, 
every  dtlMo  between  the  ages  of  dghteen 
and  sixty  years  ia  enrolled  and  liable  toserve 
b  case  of  need.  The  treaanty  of  the  state 
is  mainlined  by  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  to- 
bicco  and  salt — a  government  monopoly  all 
over  Italy — a  alight  tax  on  real  estate,  and  a 
small  duty  upon  bread  and  provisions.  The 
revenues  are  about  seven  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 

Id  the  coarse  of  the  long  historical  dis- 
cussion, of  which  the  facts  above  written  are 
but  the  most  concise  generalizations,  it 
dawned  upon  us  gradually  that  the  modest 
file  we  were  enjoying  was  entirely  in  honor 
of  us  two  Americans,  of  the  country  we  rep- 
resented, and  of  the  day  we  were  celebrating. 
The  dessert  was  brought  on,  and  before  we 
were  half  through  with  it  the  preoccupation 
of  the  landlord  gave  as  reason  to  suspect 
that  something  was  yet  to  come.  He  en- 
deavored to  conceal  his  anxiety,  but  we  could 
see  him  glance  at  the  door  whenorer  there 
was  a  sound  in  the  passage  -  way.  Sure 
enough,  as  we  rose  to  touch  glasses  to  the 
prosperity  of  both  repabUcs,  the  gnat  smoke- 
stained  door  opened,  and  a  semmt  entered 
bearing  a  great,  flat  bouquet,  and  followed  by 
two  masldans,  who  tooted  with  all  their  ml^t 
the  "March  of  OaribaldL"  The  bouquet 
was  deposited  on  the  table  with  great  so- 
lenudty,  and  we  saw  that  It  was  the  shield 
of  tbe  United  States  done  in  red  and  white 
irinks  and  bluebells,  with  the  letters  "  July  4, 
18 — in  gilt  paper.  This  was  a  courteous 
observance  of  oar  holiday  which  we  had  not 
eoonted  upon,  and  tbe  speeches  that  fol- 
lowed were  laden  with  more  gratitude  than 


good  grammar.  Tbe  j(naf«  was  long,  and  the 
farewell  at  the  end  of  tbe  dinner  lasted  for  a 
half-boar,  and  we  departed.  It  might  enter 
the  head  of  one  not  acquainted  with  the  Ital- 
ian character  to  ask  if  we  had  scruples 
about  calling  for  the  MIL  We  eerUInly  had 
none,  and  a  good,  Ikhr  account  was  presented 
and  oheerfUIy  paid,  of  course.  Business  Is 
buidnesa. 

On  the  way  down  the  hllla,  after  leaving 
Serravaile,  the  driver  turned  round  In  his  seat 
and  sidd: 

"  Have  your  exeellendes,  tignori  nptiH- 
can*,  enjoyet  the  day  t  ** 

*'  Host  assoredly,"  we  shouted  in  stage- 

chonis. 

"  Then  I  hope  tiffttori  repvbUcani  will  ^ve 
me  a  frane  for  buona  mono"  And  he  pocket- 
ed his  franc. 

At  the  station  our  eommisnonnaire  awaited 
oa,  passed  the  conventional  compliments,  and 
then  took  the  driver  to  one  aide.  After  an 
earnest  discussion,  we  saw  the  driver  pull  out 
the  franc  we  bad  just  given  htm,  and  put  it 
in  the  huid  of  the  tommlmioimam.  The  lat- 
ter looked  contented. 

The  driver  turned  around  and  deliberately 
winked  at  us.  So  we  were  all*four  satisfied — 
a  rare  state  of  affairs  to  ebroniele  in  the  dia- 
ry i^  a  traveler  in  Italy. 

F.  D.  UHLKt. 


THE  LATE  DUKE  OF 
BR  UNS  WICK. 

THEBE  are  but  few  persons  who  have  re- 
sided in  Paris  for  any  length  of  time 
who  do  not  remember  tbe  late  Doke  of 
Brunswick,  that  painted,  bewiggM  Lothario, 
whose  follies,  eccentrioltiea,  and  diamonds, 
made  him  the  talk  of  all  Europe.  A  small 
volume,  recently  publiabed  in  Paris,  givea 
some  strange  and  new  details  about  this  roy- 
al oddity,  who,  tbe  reverse  of  Jupiter,  passed 
away  from  this  earth,  quitting  his  beloved 
Geneva  in  a  shower  of  diamonds. 

The  duke  was  bom  in  1804.  He  was  the 
first  child  bom  to  bis  parents,  the  Prince 
Frederick  William,  son  uid  heir  to  the  reign- 
ing Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Princess  Ua- 
rie  Wilhelmloa  of  baden,  sister  to  the  then 
Empress  of  Busda  and  to  the  Queen  of  Swe- 
den. A  sinister  omen  marked  the  rejoic- 
ings in  honor  of  his  birth.  The  first  cannon- 
shot  fired  on  that  oocasion  carried  off  the  head 
of  an  artillery-man.  The  duke's  youth  was 
a  slomyand  an  adventaious  one.  His  grand- 
father was  killed  at  tbe  battie  of  Jena,  bdng 
blinded  by  a  ball  which  put  onk  both  of  hia 
eyes,  and  he  was  borne  from  the  field  only  io 
die  a  ftw  dqrt  later  <^  his  wounds ;  and  the 
dnoal  fiimily  were  driven  fttim  their  domin- 
ions. His  father  fen  at  Uis  battle  of  Water- 
loo, and  the  young  and  thrdneless  duke  was 
consigned  to  the  guardianship  of  his  nnele 
by  marriage,  George  IT.  But  the  nephew 
of  Queen  Caroline  was  not  likely  to  remain 
on  good  terms  with  that  lady's  royal  hus- 
band, and  they  soon  quarreled  after  the  good 
old  fashion  of  guardians  and  wards  all  the 
world  over.  Tbe  n^tiations  of  Prince  Het- 
temich  rMtored  our  hero  to  the  throne  of 


his  fathers  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old. 
Two  years  later  be  contracted,  while  in  Eng- 
land, a  morganatic  union  with  a  young  Eng- 
lish lady  of  great  beauty,  Lady  Chariottft 
Ctdrille.   The  only  child  of  this  union,  the- 
Goantess  de  Ciny,  was  that  daughter  with, 
whom  be  afterward  had  such  a  long  and 
scandalous  lawsuit.   On  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, ISW,  the  revolution  broke  out,  which 
drove  the  adventurodb  prince  from  bis  throne,, 
and  thereafter  began  the  wandering,  eccen- 
tric life  which  ended  at  Geneva  a  few  yean 
tgo. 

Aeeordteg  to  Us  French  blt^tapher,  thd 
duke  had  a  great  influence  in  conferring  upon 
France  the  doubtful  blessing  of  the  late  em- 
pire. One  day,  while  Prince  Louis  Kapoleon 
was  a  prisoner  at  Ham,  there  came  to  him  a 
messenger,  bringing  with  blm  a  paper,  which 
he  presented  to  the  prince  for  his  signature. 
Tbe  prince  signed  it,  and  the  man  departed, 
leaving  behind  him  as  the  price  of  that  sig- 
nature a  package  containing  eight  hoodred 
thousand  francs — tbe  golden  key  which  was 
to  unlock  for  tbe  captive  bis  prison-doors. 
This  man  was  H.  Smith,  chief  treasurer  to 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  paper  was  a 
treaty  by  which  the  two  erowinless  exiles 
pledged  themselves,  the  one  to  reSstablisb 
the  duke  upon  his  throne,  and  to  form,  if 
poeaible,  a  united  Germany,  and  the  other  to 
aid  Prince  Louis  to  gain  his  uncle's  crown. 
After  the  escape  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  had 
several  long  interviews  with  the  duke  in  Lon- 
don, and  then  and  there  were  tlidr  plans  for 
future  movements  decided  upon.  But  the 
fhtnre  emperor  tmly  half  kept  his  word.  He 
HA  succeed,  much  against  his  will,  in  forming 
a  united  Germany,  bat  he  never  reinstated 
the  Duke  of  Bninswiek  in  Us  paternal  do- 
minions. 

After  the  eonp  iTitai  tbe  duke  insUlled 
himself  permanently  in  Paris.  He  purchased, 
on  tbe  Bue  Beatgon,  near  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe,  tbe  hotel  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Lola  Hontea  There  he  caused  to 
be  erected  the  huge  and  curious  structure 
which,  with  its  rose-colored  walls  and  pro- 
fuse gilding,  seemed  tbe  very  realization  of  a 
palace  in  a  fairy  tale.  Into  this  marvelous 
building  but  few  persons  were  allowed  to 
penetrate.  To  effect  a  surreptitious  entrance 
was  almost  an  impossibility.  The  walls  aur- 
rounding  the  bouse  were  of  Immense  height, 
and  were  covered  by  gilded  spikes,  with  all 
of  which  an  electric  apparatus  was  so  con- 
nected that  if  one  of  them  were  touched  a 
chime  of  electric  bella  was  instantly  set  in 
motion.  To  gain  entrance,  the  would-be  vis- 
itor must  come  provided  with  a  pass-word,  a 
letter  of  introduction,  or  some  potent  and 
unmistakable  reason  for  being  admitted. 
Once  within  tlie  mils,  he  was  Introduced 
into  an  elevator  fined  with  blue  satin,  whidi 
bore  hfan  g«tiy  to  the  antechamber  of  the 
duke's  apartments.  The  bedroom  of  this  ec- 
eentric  gentleman  was  made  entirely  of  iron 
— ^walla,  ceiling,  and  floor,  aHke.  It  was,  in 
fact,  an  immense  iron  cage,  wherein  the  ez- 
sovereign,  thanks  to  a  dosen  complicated 
pieces  of  machinery,  could  bid  defiance  to 
the  thieves  and  asaassiua,  the  fear  of  which 
poisoned  his  existence.  At  one  side  of  this 
apartment,  snd  only  to  be  rawed  with  its 
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flocret  key,  wu  a  cloiet  containing  the  gi- 
gantic BtroDg'box,  wherein  waa  deposited  hia 
marrelous  collection  of  diamonds.  This 
BtroDg-box,  in  itaelf  a  marrel  of  mechanism, 
was  suspended  by  four  chains  in  the  cavity 
which  it  occupied,  beneath  which  was  a  weU 
dug  deep  beneath  the  foandations  of  the  ho- 
tel, so  that  the  dulte  had  but  to  press  a  spring 
in  order  to  cause  his  treaaure-cheat  to  disap- 
pear from  view.  Besides  which,  the  closet 
iras  so  constructed  that,  had  any  one  unao- 
qaainted  with  theaeoretof  thelooli  essayed 
to  open  it,  he  woald  have  received  the  dis- 
obarge  of  a  number  of  concealed  gun-barrels 
arranged  tilce  a  mitratUeose.  In  this  coffer 
the  duke  k«pi  not  only  Us  diamonds  bat  his 
btnk-notos,  hii  papers,  and  hia  ingots  of  gold, 
many  of  which,  to  escape  from  prying  eyes 
and  fiogers,  he  had  gauaed  to  be  di^uised  as 
cakes  of  ehooolate.  In  that  iron  box  was 
inclosed  all  that  life  held  for  him  of  interest 
or  of  ioro. 

He  was  as  maoh  afraid  of  assassins  as  he 
was  of  thieves,  and  sorroonded  his  Hfe  with 
as  many  precautions  as  he  did  hia  wealth. 
He  never  employed  a  cook,  never  partaking 
at  home  of  any  food,  except  a  cup  of  choco- 
late, which  he  prepared  himself  by  the  help 
of  a  spirit-Ismp.  The  milk  for  this  chocolate 
was  brought  to  him  directly  from  the  conn- 
try,  in  a  locked  silver  can,  one  key  of  which 
never  left  him,  and  the  other  was  deposited 
with  the  farmer  who  supplied  him,  precau- 
tions which  did  not  hinder  him  from  inaiating 
that  his  valet  should  always  taste  the  first 
apoonful  of  the  beverage  when  prepared. 
He  always  took  his  dinner  at  one  of  the  great 
restaurants  of  the  Boulevard,  preferring  uau- 
ally  the  Haison  d'Or.  Once,  when  he  was  de- 
tained in  the  house  by  some  slight  iudispoai- 
tion,  the  Uarquis  de  Pianty,  who  wua  then 
hia  pbysidan,  scolded  him  for  eating  nothing 
but  sweets  when  at  boms.  But  he  could  not 
persuade  the  dnke  to  have  a  steak  or  a  chop 
prepared  for  himself  in  his  own  houBe;  he 
was  forced  to  go  out,  to  have  the  meal  cooked 
himself,  and  to  bring  it  to  His  royal  patient, 
who  exacted  from  him  a  solemn  oath  tiiat  he 
had  never  lost  sight  of  the  eatables  for  a  mo- 
ment. Beaasured  on  this  point,  the  dnke 
made  abort  work  of  his  dinner,  which  he  de- 
clared to  have  been  the  best  he  had  ever 
eaten.  He  waa,  however,  nothing  of  a  gour- 
mand, eating  tittle,  and  never  drinking  wine, 
which  had  been  forbidden  to  bim  in  his  youth 
by  hia  phystciaus,  bis  usual  beverage  being 
ordinary  beer.  He  was  extravagantly  fond, 
however,  of  fraita,  icea,  preserves,  and  bon- 
bont,  of  which  he  partoo)c  on  all  oocaaions 
without  much  regard  to  ceremony.  Some- 
times hii  magnificent  carriage,  with  its  four 
splendid  horsea,  would  be  seen  drawn  up  be- 
fore the  door  of  a  fruiterer's  shop,  while  the 
proprietor  of  the  equipage,  seated  therein, 
was  uigaged  in  devouring  piles  of  peaches  or 
of  grapes,  which  were  brought  to  bim  from 
the  shop.  At  other  times,  when  taking  ices 
at  Tortooi's,  he  would  pay  largely  for  the 
piivllege  of  going  down  into  the  kitchen  and 
eating  the  ice-cream  direot  from  tiie  fiweser. 
His  great  ddight  was  to  enter  a  eonfeetioD- 
er*s  §lap  and  to  eat  as  long  and  as  mooh  as 
he  Uked  fVom  the  various  piles  of  ftenfions 
ani  crjvtalltzed  fraita,  leaving  behind  him  on 


his  departure  two  or  three  gold-pieces  to  pay 
for  his  depredations. 

He  passed  nearly  his  whole  time  in  the 
house.  He  remained  in  bed,  where  he  read, 
wrote,  and  received  bis  intimate  frieiids,  till 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after 
which  bis  toilet  always  took  up  an  immense 
time,  so  that  during  a  great  part  of  the  year 
he  never  saw  the  sun.  The  excessive  care 
which  be  took  of  his  person,  and  the  artificial 
character  of  his  make-up,  are  matters  of  pub- 
lic notoriety.  He  painted  bis  face,  or  caused 
it  to  be  painted,  with  all  the  minutenesa  and 
artifltio  finish  that  might  l>e  beltowed  upon  a 
water-color  drawing.  His  beard,  on  the  cult- 
nre  of  which  he  bestowed  much  time,  was 
combed,  perftimed,  and  dyed  daily.  As  to 
bis  wigs,  he  poaseased  them  by  dosens ;  and 
in  respect  to  these  wigs  and  bis  manner  of 
using  them  an  amusing  story  is  told.  A 
celebrated  dame  of  the  demimotubf  being 
presented  to  the  duke  at  the  opera  one  even- 
ing, expressed  to  him  an  ardent  desire  to 
inspect  the  wonders  of  the  fairy  palace  of 
which  she  had  heard  so  much.  The  duke 
gallantly  promised  that  she  should  have  that 
pleasure  that^ery  evening  after  the  opera. 
Accordingly,  woen  the  performance  waa  over, 
he  escorted  her  to  hia  hotel,  took  her  up- 
stairs by  means  of  the  satin-lined  elevator, 
and  introduced  her  into  a  dimly-lighted  room, 
where  he  left  her  under  the  pretext  of  order- 
ing more  lamps.  The  lady  waited  for  some 
minutes  for  his  return,  and,  finally,  becoming 
impatient,  she  began  to  look  about  her,  to 
discover  where  she  was.  To  her  amnzement, 
she  saw  in  one  corner  of  the  room  a  head 
which  stared  at  her  with  motionless  and 
glassy  eyes.  She  rushed  in  terror  to  the 
door,  but  found  that  it  was. fastened  on  the 
outaide.  second  glance  around  the  dimly- 
lighted  apartment  revealed  the  fact  that  she 
waa  sarroonded  by  heads,  not  five,  or  ten,  or 
twenty,  but  thirty,  all  of  which  bore  a  ghast- 
ly likeness  to  the  dnke  himself.  Herplerdng 
shrieks  at  last  brought  to  her  asustance  a 
lackey,  who  opened  the  door  and  released 
her.  She  asked  where  the  duke  was— be  had 
quitted  the  honse.  The  adventurous  dame 
was  only  too  glad  to  find  herself  oatslde  of 
such  a  Bluebeard  mansion ;  so  she  called  a 
carriage,  and  returned  home  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, cured  of  all  her  cnrioaity  in  regard  to 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  palace.  This  mys- 
terious apartment  was  simply  the  room  where 
the  duke  kept  his  wif^,  and  the  heads  were 
wax  models  of  hia  own  couutenance,  each 
differing  slightly  in  coloring  or  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair.  Each  day  the  duke  made 
choice  of  the  particular  wig  and  style  of 
visage  which  he  wished  to  assume,  and  hia 
valet  was  charged  with  the  task  of  repro- 
ducing the  colors  of  the  wax  model  upon  his 
featnrei>. 

His  dress  was  always  extremely  elegant, 
though  sometimes  very  eccentric.  He  de- 
lighted in  embroidered  dressing-gowns  and  in 
magnifloent  uniforms.  Among  his  servants 
was  namba*ed  for  years  a  magi^Sceot  negro, 
black  as  jet,  and  of  colossal  stature,  who,  at- 
tired in  a  Mameluke  costume  of  the  very 
richest  materials,  covered  with  embroideries 
and  biasing  with  diamonds,  waa  always  on 
guard  in  the  antechamber  of  the  duke's  pal- 


ace, or  else  waited  for  him  in  tlie  vnlibnle 
of  any  houae  in  which  he  went  as  t  guest 
Some  one  once  asked  this  magnificeat  lU 
tendant  concerning  the  duties  of  his  poit. 

"  I'm  for  looks,  and  not  for  use,"  he  nude 
answer,  showing  bis  snowy  teeth. 

One  night  nt  a  bail  given  by  Prince  Je- 
rome Bonaparte,  the  duke's  carriage  wu  de- 
layed for  a  few  momenta.  The  negro  ctme 
forward  to  announce  its  arrival,  and  immedi- 
ately he  was  surrounded  by  a  nnmtter  ot  the 
guests,  who  were  curious  to  see  this  splendid 
specimen  of  servitude,  whereupon  the  dnke 
in  his  impatience  cried  out:  "  Selim,  cletrihe 
way  there  I  Draw  your  sabre,  and  cat  h 
down  some  half  a  doien  of  these  ImpertiMst 
creatures  I " 

Imagine  the  effect  of  this  oulbaist  hi  At 
midst  of  a  crowd  composed  of  the  moitdfr 
gant  ladies  and  the  highest  dignitaries  of  Ac 
new  empire ! 

If  there  was  any  thing  on  earth  that  At 
duke  loved  better  than  diamonds,  it  was  i 
lawsuit.  He  would  goto  law  about  the  mimt 
trifle  or  the  most  insignificant  sum.  Oacf 
he  sued  a  washer-woman  about  a  bill  of  sera 
francs.  A  single  watch,  which  he  sent  to  t 
jeweler  to  be  repaired,  and  of  which  tie 
back  was  formed  of  n  single  ruby,  wu  it 
itself  the  subject  of  twelve  lawsuits.  Hie 
erection  of  his  hotel  on  the  Rue  Beanjon  fv- 
niahed  occasion  for  ten  more  I  He  siid  him- 
self, just  before  he  died,  that  he  bad  ttfm 
dered  millions  in  that  way,  and  that  joetke 
WHS  a  lottery. 

Aa  to  his  diamonds,  be  consecrate*!  fabs- 
loua  sums  to  the  formation  of  bis  collecIioD, 
which  speedily  became  celebrated  throi^btisl 
Europe.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  tbe 
trinkets  which  he  possessed  was  a  pair  of 
epaulets,  formed,  not  of  gold  -  thread,  bit 
of  magnificent  yellow  diamonda  from  Bniil 
They  were  valaed  at  two  hundred  thoosud 
dollars  each,  and  were  exhibited  at  the  Puii 
Exposition  of  1866,  watched  day  and  ei^ 
by  four  policemen,  who  took  turns  m  moasi 
ing  guftfd  over  the  crystal  ease  whieh  ens- 
tained  this  treasure.  These  epaulets  pn 
rise  one  erenlng  to  a  curious  and  eoniol 
scene.  It  was  at  a  ball  eiven  by  the  Coait 
de  meowerkerke.  The  duk^  in  the  miifiira 
of  a  Brunswickian  general,  was  blanne 
diamonds,  and  had  on  the  famous  epanlclL 
A  lady,  passing  by,  remarked  to  the  penos 
who  accompanied  her : 

**  Only  look  at  those  epaulets,  made  of 
topazes ! " 

"  Topaxes,  madame  I "  cried  the  dnke,  in- 
dignant at  the  inauU  offered  to  his  jevde; 
"they  are  diamonda — the  finest  yellow di»- 
monds  of  Braiil.  Look  well  at  them,  if  tdb 
never  saw  any  before." 

Thus  abjured,  the  lady,  nothing  lostk, 
examined  minutely  the  dazzling  epauleU; 
then  she  passed  to  the  orders  that  the  dste 
wore,  and  so  prolonged  ber  inspection  thit 
she  attracted  a  number  Of  other  lady  specti- 
tors,  and  the  duke  was  soon  surrounded  b;  i 
crowd  of  ladies,  all  admiring  his  gorgeoM 
gems,  and  eansing  him  to  resemUe  i«] 
much  a  Palais  Royal  window  with  its  thnaf 
of  gasers.  I^IIy,  bis  patience  bccsne  «• 
haosted,  and  he  cried,  suiting  his  gesM'* 
his  words : 
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"Ah,  ladies,  if  you  are  80  fond  of  dia- 
moitdfl,  I  can  show  you  still  finer  ones — I  use 
ihein  for  bottoos  to  my  ander-garments.  Wait 
a  moment — " 

But  the  ladies  fled. 

He  never  forf;ot  nor  forgave  the  broken 
promise  of  Napoleon  III.  to  reinstate  him  on 
bis  paternal  throne.  One  day,  being  present 
at  BOine  scientific  experiments,  shono  before 
that  sovereign,  on  reducing  diamonds  to  va- 
por, the  emperor  offered,  laughing,  to  sacri- 
fice all  his  diamonds  to  the  cause  of  science 
if  the  duke  would  do  as  much. 

"  Ab,  sire,"  made  ansver  the  duke,  with 
a  meaning  glance,  *'I  am  only  a  poor  exilf, 
aod  am  forced  to  be  economical.  Were  I 
ever  to  have  the  happiness  of  mounting  a 
throne  as  your  majesty  has  done,  I  would 
promise  to  be  more  generous — and  /  keep 
my  promisea." 

His  daughter's  coDTersIon  to  Catholicism 
seemed  to  arouse  in  his  breast  a  terrible  en- 
mity against  her.  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
treated  her  as  became  his  acknowledged 
child,  but  afterward  whatever  heart  he  pos- 
sessed aeened  closed  against  her.  When 
sh;  married  the  Count  de  (Srrey,  though 
he  ^ve  his  consenl  to  the  alliance,  he  was 
only  represented  at  the  ceremony  by  one 
of  his  chamberiaioa.  Prayers,  entreaties, 
and,  finally,  long  years  of  litigation,  were 
exhausted  in  the  effort  to  make  liim  provide 
for  her  and  for  her  children,  but  in  vain. 
An  adverse  decision  of  the  French  tribunal 
in  this  question  drove  him  from  his  fairy  pal- 
ace on  the  Bae  Beai^on  to  Geneva.  No  par- 
ticle of  bis  immense  wealth  was  bequeathed 
to  the  couatess.  He  at  first  intended  to  leave 
his  whole  Tortune  to  the  prince  imperial,  and 
a  will  to  ttiat  effect  was  actually  drawn  up. 
When  Uie  war  with  Prussia  was  declared,  the 
duk^theo  once  more  Installed  in  Paris,  hast- 
ened to  retniod  Louis  Napoleon  of  the  old 
compact  between  them,  and  olaimed  from  faim 
in  advance,  as  tbe  conqueror  of  Germany,  the 
flilfiUment  of  his  ancient  promise.  Bnt  a  few 
weekd  later  the  duke  was  forced  to  fly  with 
his  diamonds  from  before  the  advancing  le- 
gions of  the  Prussians.  He  took  refuge 
anew  in  G-enera,  and  there,  in  Horch,  1671, 
he  drew  up  the  new  will,  which  constituted 
the  city  of  Geneva  hia  sole  heir.  It  is  said 
that  he  came  to  this  singular  decision  upon 
observing  in  what  admirable  condition  the 
ancient  tombs  in  the  Protestant  church  of  St. 
Peter,  in  that  city,  were  preserve<I.  Pausing 
before  tbe  mausoleum  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Duke  de  Rohan  two  hundred  years 
before,  he  remarked :  "  The  Swiss  respect 
the  sanctity  of  the  grave.  It  is  not  here  as 
it  is  in  France,  where  the  mob  fling  the  ashes 
or  princes  into  the  Seine."  Be  this  as  it 
may,  his  will  ciintained  full  directions  for  a 
magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected  above  bis  re- 
mains. 

The  last  two  years  of  hia  life  were  parsed 
in  Geneva,  partly  at  the  HO*.el  U6trupole  and 
partly  at  the  Hdtel  Benu-Rivage.  An  occa- 
sional drive  or  risit  to  the  theatre  was  his 
only  diatraotton  outside  of  his  apartments. 
For  six  months  before  his  death,  oppressed 
by  increasing  corpulence,  he  refused  to  quit 
tite  house,  notwiUistanding  the  exhortations 
of  bis  physician.  He  looked  after  bis  a&irs, 


as  usual,  with  minutest  oare.  Chess  and  his 
diamonds  formed  the  great  recreations  of  his 
life.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1878,  he  was 
engaged  in  a  gitme  of  chess  quite  late  in  the 
afternoon  ;  suddenly  he  arose,  and  saving  to 
his  adversury,  "  Do  not  cheat  me  "  (n«  me 
volex  pas),  he  passed  into  the  next  room. 
These  were  his  last  words.  When  his  at- 
tendants, surprised  that  he  did  not  return, 
went  to  seek  him,  they  found  liim  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
expired.  Thus  ended  that  strange,  heartless, 
eccentric,  useless  life,  whose  commencement 
had  been  surrounded  with  such  a  halo  of 
romance  and  chiralry. 

It  was  Uits  sudden  death  that  preserved 
to  the  city  of  Geneva  the  inheritance  of  the 
eccentric  old  Tolnptnory,  who  had  scandal- 
ized its  CalTinEstic  walls  by  hts  manners  and 
bis  mistresses  for  three  years  past  Having 
carelessly  thrown  some  water  from  a  tumbler 
out  of  a  window.  It  had  drenched*a  passer- 
by, who  forthwith  threatened  tbe  duke  with 
legal  proceedings.  Fui-ious  at  the  threat,  he 
resolved  to  tear  up  his  will,  to  return  to  Paris, 
and  to  turn  bis  bach  on  ungrateful  Geneva 
forever.  He  would  restore  bid  rosy  Parisian 
palace,  which  had  been  sadly  damaged  during 
the  Commune;  he  would  go  back  to  the  de- 
lights of  his  Parisiun  life.  His  lawyer  and 
his  steward  had  been  sent  for,  and  prepara- 
tions fur  his  departure  had  already  been  be- 
gun. But,  before  he  could  make  ready,  he 
was  summoned  to  depart  on  a  longer  Journey, 
and  one  which  knows  no  return  His  unde- 
stroyed  will  bequeathed  his  treasures  to  the 
city  wherein  he  breathed  hia  last,  and  Charles, 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  degenerate  descendant 
of  the  heroes  of  Jena  and  of  Waterloo,  took 
bis  place  amid  the  faded  ^pires  of  a  forgot- 
ten past 


MR.  SOOTH'S  HAMLET. 

EACH  of  us  has  his  ideal  of  SamUi^  bnt 
probably  no  Ideal  difibrs  fr6m  other 
conceptions  in  any  essential  circumstance. 
We  all  think  of  the  young  prince  as  a  man 
of  floe  sensitive  organization,  aa  one  prone 
to  philosophical  contemplation  and  with  a 
disposition  to  melancholy,  as  a  spirit  upon 
which  is  imposed  a  task  too  formidable  for 
its  brooding  caaaistry  and  its  cautious  intro- 
spection. We  may  differ  as  to  the  question 
ofBamleFB  sanity,  but  this  is  mainly  because 
the  word  awakena  different  ideas  in  differ- 
ent minds;  and  we  may  have  varying  inter* 
pretationa  of  certain  passages ;  but  before 
us  all  looms  up  a  distinct  imoge  in  which  we 
discern  filial  piety,  warm  feeling,  impreesible 
imagination,  high  dreaming,  and  a  lordly  dis- 
position. ManJet  has  his  hundred  shadings, 
his  almost  infinite  aspects  of  thought  and 
feeling,  but  the  central  ideal  is  alwsys  the 
same — a  being  exquisitely  attuned  by  Nature, 
struck  into  discord  by  unhappy  and  jarring 
conditions. 

In  studying  Kr.  Booth's  impersonation  of 
tbe  Danish  prince  we  need  not  enter  into  all 
the  specalationa  of  Uie  critics  and  the  com- 
mentators. It  is  sufBeimt  to  ask  whether  it 
is  a  true  picture  in  the  leading  and  essential 
features  of  the  eharaeter-^hether  tt  is  the 


portraiture  of  a  man  overcome  with  grief  and 
distracted  by  n  conflict  of  emotion  and  duty, 
and  whether  it  is  a  delineation  that  exhibits 
a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  actor's 
art.  In  order  to  adequately  answer  these 
questions  we  must  take  up  the  impersonation 
point  by  point. 

We  all  know  the  picture  presented  by 
Hr.  Booth  in  this  part.  His  light  and  grace- 
ful figure,  his  pale  face  bordered  with  dark 
and  clinging  hair,  his  features  well  chiseled 
and  mobile  with  expression,  his  large  and 
handsome  eyes — all  these  personal  attractions 
are  commonly  known  and  recognized  as  fit- 
ting bim  peculiariy  for  the  character  of  Sam- 
la.  But  this  plMsIng  image  is  prone,  we 
tbink,  to  chann  away  the  judgment  of  manj 
people  who  forget  that  a  work  of  art  must 
be  judged  by  its  mental  features,  and  not  by 
Its  accid«its. 

A  characteristic  of  Hr.  Booth  Is  that 
he  never  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  his  con- 
ceptions. His  performances  are  marked  by 
ceaseless  change.  Of  course,  this  disposition 
gives  opportunity  for  improvement  and  devel- 
opment, but  unfortunately  it  is  with  thia  act- 
or more  frequently  manifested  in  mere  de- 
tails of  "business"  than  in  expression  of 
Idea.  He  restlessly  changes  his  entrances, 
his  exits,  hia  poses,  hia  situations,  his  effects, 
but  these  transpositions  rarely  bring  him  any 
nearer  a  just  knowledge  of  the  essential  spirit 
of  the  part.  We  fear  that  he  does  not  change 
his  ideal,  because  he  has  no  adequate  ideal 
to  change.  The  character  is  mainly  wliat  he 
can  make  it  by  stage  situations.  His  eye  is 
forever  on  the  audience.  To  do  things  that 
will  gratify  the  superficial  observation  of  his 
auditors  is  always  his  aim;  but,  in  these  ef- 
forts to  make  a  captivating  picture  to  the  eye 
or  a  telling  point  for  tbe  ear,  the  real  Hamlet 
does  not  often  reveal  itself.  We  will  endeav- 
or to' make  this  assertion  good. 

One  of  the  innovations  by  Kr.  Booth  In 
bis  recent  reappearance  in  this  part  is  to  en- 
ter upon  the  stage  in  his  first  scene  at  a 
somewhat  later  moment  than  has  been  nstul. 
Ordinarily  either  Bamld  and  the  conrt  are 
discovered  as  the  scene  opens,  or  the  king 
and  queen,  followed  by  their  courtiers,  enter 
upon  the  stage  —  Samlet  lingering,  melan- 
choly and  dejected,  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
court  party.  But  Mr.  Booth  now  chooses  to 
stalk  rapidly  and  in  a  pronounced  manner 
upon  the  stage  just  as  the  cue  for  his  first 
speech  is  to  be  given.  The  studious  and  ob- 
servant spectator  Is  at  once  a  little  dashed. 
Where  Is  the  wiatful,  brooding,  melancholy 
Hamlet,  whose  "  veiled  lids  "  seek  "  for  his 
noble  father  in  the  dust?"  Why  does  lie 
tell  tbe  queen  that 

"  Nor  the  fmltfol  river  In  tbe  eye, 
Nor  the  dejected  'bavlor  ot  tbe  visage," 

denotes  him  truly,  when  neither  fruitful  river 
of  the  eye  nor  d^ected  vi^ge  denotes  him 
at  all  t  And,  just  as  there  ia  no  melancholy 
in  the  manner,  there  is  little  sadness  In  the 
tones.  There  are  Hamlett  who  exaggerate  the 
melancholy  of  the  unhappy  prince  in  this 
scene,  but  ICr.  Booth  almost  wears  hii  grief 
with  a  jaunty  air.  We  think  of  the  profound 
sorrow  which  *'  passeth  show,"  and  wonder 
by  what  ^gns  Mr.  Booth  incB^nes  thottt 
Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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portrajrs  it.  Absolotely,  Instead  of  the  "  mel- 
ancbolf,"  the  "tender,"  the  weak  and  mus- 
ing HamlOt  one  aeefl  clearly  enoagh  that 
this  empbatio,  stratghtrorward  gentleman 
would  make  quick  work  wiA  whoever  op- 
posed bim. 

Do  those  who  dlscorer  so  mach  excellence 
In  Hr.  Booth's  perBonati<Hi  know  bow  the  so- 
liloquy that  roUova  this  scene  ought  to  be 
delirerod  f  Sboald  it  be  a  piece  of  sohool- 
boy  declamation,  or  the  outpouring  of  one 
weighted  with  grief,  aud  filled  with  indigna- 
tion at  an  outrage  upon  bis  father's  memory  f 
A  noliloquy  is  the  musing  of  the  heart.  It  ia 
spoken  aloud  as  a  dramatic  necessity,  not  as 
a  natural  fast.  The  auditor  bears  it,  but  the 
actor  should  be  uooonsclous  of  this,  and  utter 
only  as  he  feels — sometimes  musingly,  some- 
times  hesltatiagly,  ao'mcUmea  as  if  he  brood- 
ed over  the  thought,  sometimes  with  a  rush 
and  explosion  of  feeling.  Now,  it  seems  to 
ns  that  neither  in  conception  of  how  a  solilo- 
quy should  be  read,  nor  of  what  profound 
ai^tatioo  is  s,tiniog  Smttft  heart,  nor  of  the 
shades  of  meaning  expressed  in  tiie  language, 
does  Mr.  Booth  show  a  maater*&  skill  in  this 
apeeoh.  From  the  opening  line — 

"  Ob,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt  I " 

to  the  close,  there  seems  to  ua  little  more 
than  the  hurried  moTement  of  a  not  very 
well-trained  elocutionist.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  good  points,  and  the  sympathetic  au- 
ditors applaud.  But  there  is  little  Aought 
or  true  feeling.  The  language  Is  not  shaped 
and  chiseled  Into  sharply-defined  meaning 
as  if  by  a  master,  and  the  sentiment  suf- 
fers in  proportion.  It  is  simply  inqMSsible 
to  explain  or  describe  how  at  times  ICr.  Booth 
gallops  orer  his  sentences  in  a  wholesale  dis- 
regard of  those  ahades  of  meaniog  aud  nice- 
ties of  expression  that  make  up  the  charm  of 
good  reading.  He  is  very  deficient  in  pause, 
which,  rightly  used,  adds  effect  and  impres- 
sirenesa  to  the  thought.  Re  has  the  habit 
of  throwing  his  eipphasis  upon  insignificant 
words  in  one  line,  and  running  over  the  next 
in  a  level  monotone  that  empties  it  of  all  ita 
character.    Wby  should  he  say — 

'*  How  wflBiy,  stale,  flat,  and  m^rofltable, 

Beem  to  me  all  the  uses  4^ this  worldf  " 

What  has  of  to  do  with  the  expression  of  the 
idea  in  this  line  ?    Why  should  be  say — 

".  .  .  .  with  which  she  followed  my  poor  btber's 
bodj," 

when  no  other  father's  body  could  possibly  be 
nnder  consideration  T  But  Mr.  Booth  has  an 
amaaing  fondness  for  pronouns,  and  rarely 
fails  to  throw  his  emphasis  upon  them.  He, 
without  an  alto^her  fa^  but  by  an  im- 
peifeet  readinf^  misleads  his  anditora  in  the 
line— 

"  It  Is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good," 
who,  by  the  aocentuatloo  of  "  oome,"  are  per- 
plexed to  know  wby  it  should  be  a  question 
of  eome  or  go.  What  is  needed  here  is,  with 
contrasted  inflections,  a  full  antithetical  em- 
phasis on  "  is  "—meaning  "  It  i»  not  good, 
and  it  cannot  oonw  to  good." 

We  gire  these  few  instances  of  the  ten- 
dency on  the  part  a£  this  actor  to  lose  poa- 
seesioa  <it  his  aDtlior*i  meaning,  but  in  many 
oases  this  arises  not  so  much  beoanse  of 


false  emphasis  as  of  gliding  over  sentences 
without  tiiose  inflections  and  accentuations, 
that  exquisite  management  of  light  and  shade, 
by  which  the  meaning  is,  as  it  were,  illumi- 
nated. 

Tfae  scene  with  Boratio,  3farceUu$,  and 
Bernardo,  that  follows  this  soliloquy,  is  very 
good.  Mr.  Booth  is  always  better  in  dialogue 
than  in  soliloquy.  Clear,  direct,  definite, 
profound  thinking  is  not  hia  forte;  but  the 
arts  of  the  stage  serve  him  very  well  indeed 
in  all  scenes  where  there  is  action  and  inter- 
play. He  reads  that  sort  of  test-line — 

"  tfy  bther— methlnks  I  see  my  father  "— 

exoetlently  welt — it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  done 
better;  and  thoroughly  good  is  that  which 
follows — "In  my  mind's  eye,  Horaiio" — a 
sentence  so  often  given  with  a  wholly  inade- 
quate accent.  He  turns  toward  Horaiio  at 
his  excited  question — "  Where,  my  lord  *  " — 
and,  with  «  surprised  but  yet  explanatory  in- 
flection, says  that  the  vision  he  sees  is  whol- 
ly of  mental  creation — doing  this  with  a  flne 
emphasis  and  expression.  The  response  of 
"  Saw  who  r  to  HwaHo'*  "  I  tUnk  I  saw 
Um  yestemigjit,"  Is  wrong.  Some  aetora 
make  an  ado  here — tiiis  also  is  wrong.  Ham- 
l«t  has  no  conception  of  Boratkf*  meaning, 
but  he  does  see  that  something  is  meant. 
Hr.  Booth's  off-hand,  indifferwt  Saw  who  t " 
is  an  affectation  of  realism  and  ia  not  sup- 
ported by  the  context.  BoraHo^t  remark,  if 
understood  rightly,  conveys  a  startling  asser- 
tion ;  that  he  could  not  understand  him  right- 
ly was  HamleC*  prompt  surmise,  and  hence 
the  wondering,  perplexed  response,  "  Saw  1" 
That  ia— "  What  ia  it  yon  say  f  "  "  Who  f  " 
That  ia — "  It  cannot  be  that  I  heard  aright ; 
whom  do  yon  mean  f  " 

We  dwell  here  upon  these  few  minor  cir- 
cnmstanccs  because  they  have  their  signifi- 
cance. We  repeat  that  altogether  this  inter- 
view is  well  done,  exhibiting  as  a  whole  an 
excellent  command  over  the  resources  of 
dramatic  art. 

In  the  ghoBt4cene  recur  similar  merits 
and  defects.  The  wonder  is  that  Hr.  Booth 
cannot  "prosperonsly  deliver  himself"  of  a 
nomber  of  saecesslT*  lines.  One  may  often 
quarrel  with  his  ntteranee  of  sin^e  Ihies, 
but  yet  throngjiont  the  play  bis  great  foroe 
lies  in  these.  In  the  soliloquy  the  language 
is  commonly  turned  on  as  by  a  faucet.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  partial  grasp  and  expresaion, 
but  never  complete  mastery — rarely  an  utter- 
ance that  shows  subjective  insight,  or  that 
sort  of  art  that  subordinates  the  declamation 
to  the  thought. 

Iq  bis  speech  at  the  sight  of  the  ghost 
there  is,  it  is  true,  passionate  earnestness, 
yet  it  is  too  manufactured  and  external,  as  it 
were — too  little  as  if  his  heart  were  bent 
npon  wringing  from  the  spirit  before  him  a 
response.  "  Oh,  answer  me ! "  in  his  hands 
is  rather  declamation  than  a  cry  of  appeal. 
There  is,  however,  effective  "  business "  in 
the  scene,  and  if  tbe  ear  craves  a  better  ren- 
dition of  the  tines,  the  eye  is  fllled  with  a 
Btrikiii^  dramatic  picture. 

The  f^ost  is  heard;  the  ghost  departs; 
and  now  oomes  a  significant  scene — that  ia, 
as  Sh^espeare  wrote  It,  bat  scarcely  as  tlie 
actors  act  It.  Hr.  Booth  at  one  time  r^ 


stored  some  part  of  tbe  didoKoe  excutd 
here  In  tbe  usual  stage  vershuis,  bat  hu 
now  returned  to  the  emasculated  e^Uon, 
which  casts  out  just  that  portion  that  is  of 
psycbologioal  valae  in  the  rendition  of  the 
scene. 

Intense  feeling  is  prone  to  react  bwiid 
hysteric  mirth.   There  are  agonies  that  ate 

beyond  ezpreasion — ^the  heart  oppreeaed  to 
saffiicatioD  by  the  weight  of  feeling,  ind  die 
brain  crazed  by  a  tumult  of  thonght,  find 
their  best  vent  in  some  violent  and  fereriili 
opposite.  The  words  addressed  by  BaaU 
to  tfae  unseen  ghost  when  calling  npra  Bt- 
ratio  and  AfareeUut  to  swear  to  secrecj,  iit 
to  be  explained  by  this  theory.  The  i^mU 
looaeoesa  of 

"  Art  thoB  there,  tmepeanyt 
Come  Ott-^jou  hear  tills  Hallow  In  the  cenuase-" 

and 

"Well  safd,  old  mobl  canst  work  f  tka  pmi 
sobstt" 

shocks  only  those  who  do  not  seelntheiaoit 
breaks  signs,  not  of  Irreverence,  but  of  ■ 
intense  reaction  agdnst  oveiwhdDhig  to 
rors.  No  actor  seems  to  Iwre  nuderrtml 
the  signifloanee  of  these  passages,  and  hcoei 
they  have  usually  been  omitted  on  the  itift 
Even  when  Hr.  Booth  in  former  tfaBa  ipabe 
them  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  all  Uist  % 
mean.  To  our  mind  the  "wild  and  vkbt 
ing  words"  throi^hout  this  scene  aienl 
assumed,  have  no  deliberate  purpose,  an  ut 
meant  by  IfatnUt  to  confound  or  confaw  lu 
listeners,  but  are  simply  the  incoherent  iitt» 
ances  of  a  man  whose  emotions  are  too  pn- 
found  to  be  trusted  to  customary  fonu  d 
expression. 

And  here  b^ins  that  fever  of  Uie  bna 
which  hangs  about  the  man  ever  aftervvi 
which  some  have  pronounced  insanit;  vi 
others  the  assumption  solely  of  an  "aciie 
disposition."  This  fever,  this  hystoicinli- 
neaa,  this  intense  feeling  that  can  only  fiodo- 
pression  by  abnonnal  methods,  and  ia  vorii 
wholly  foreign  to  the  subject,  tbb  phaataf 
emotion  has  never,  we  are  right  in  ta^ 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  records,  been  u- 
pressed  on  tiie  stage.  Thepsycbologiea]^ 
in  is  yet  to  arise.  And  this  fiam/<  when  W 
oomes,  irill  master  tbe  oharaeter  notbyaaiL 
yds  bnt  by  syntheds.  No  man  csn  gtt  *t 
this  wonderfnl  creation  by  logical  proctfitt. 
He  must  know  what  Bamlet  is  by  Muf  B» 
let,  by  subjectively  feeling  and  knoviof  ^ 
his  wayward  impulses,  his  imaginatiTe  i» 
cies,  his  philosophical  brooding.  Be  mt] 
not  pbiloaophically  know  that,  not  vbat  > 
called  consistency,  bnt  what  is  called  iaA*- 
siatency,  is  the  rule  of  Nature  and  bw^ 
character;  but  be  must  instinctively  act 
on  this  principle,  and  interpret  by  that  grtfl 
inward  light  whose  authority  is  paramoaoL 

It  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Bootb  lee 
the  interplay  with  Boratio,  JforcalhB,  * 
ghost,  very  well  indeed,  as  the  stage 
go.  We  do  not  know  that  we  bare  aeeo  it 
better  done.  There  are  good  picture*,  rif*^ 
tive  touches,  and  a  satiafaotioo  to  the  trt,  h 
not  a  complete  one  for  the  mind.  Ve  v* 
glad  to  see  that  he  does  not  adopt  tbe  lU^ 
verskm  the  scene  which  disUognbhH  ^ 
tween  Boralio  and  Mamlha,  deOnatg  ^ 
lines— 
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"  For  Toor  deitre  to  know  what  Ig  bstwMn  u, 
O'emutar  it  as  you  awy 

to  Jfarerilw,  aa  if  it  were  a  nutter  between 
himself  and  EmvUo  that  shoald  not  be  pried 
Into  b;  the  other.  This  wholly  nasupported 
notion  i»  not  saatained  by  Mr.  Booth,  as  It 
ought  not  to  be  sustained  by  one  capable  of 
iaierpreting  a  plain  matter  rightly. 

We  come  nov  to  the  second  act.  Through- 
out the  scenes  therdn  tre  fail  to  discern  in 
Mr.  Booth  the  Hamlet  weighted  with  a  pro- 
found mystery,  distracted  by  a  whirl  of 
doubts  and  apprehensions,  who  finds  relief 
from  the  burden  of  his  heart  by  wild  and  fe- 
verish utterances.   Few  HamUta  ever  get  an 
"  antic  disposition  "  on  at  all,  but  Ur.  Booth's 
erratic  demeanor  is  one  of  mirth  simply  and 
purely.   He  is  light-hearted,  not  wild-brained. 
He  is  jovial  with  Roimeraniz,  Oiiilderutem, 
and  Ptiloniut,  not  fitful  with  a  strange  ferer. 
He  gives  little  sign  of  the  weight  he  carries 
in  his  bosom,  except  at  the  moments  when 
the  text  requires  him  to  fall  Into  the  mood. 
There  ts  no  abow  of  repressed  grief;  no  nn< 
wary  sighs  escape  from  him ;  his  eomedy  is 
not  a  mask ;  he  la  not  Samltt,  but  a  very 
good  comedy  gentleman  playing  pranks  upon 
his  friends.    We  must  say  that  he  plays  these 
pranks  in  a  good  stage-^sblon.   He  knows 
how  to  titillate  with  bits  of  effect.  His  com- 
ment, "  ]fy  uncle  is  King  of  Denmark ;  and 
those  that  would  make  mowes  at  him  while 
my  father  lived  gire  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an 
hundred  ducats  a  piece  for  his  picture  in  lit- 
tle," is  prompted  by  seeing  miniatures  of  the 
king  worn  by  SoMiierantz  and  OuUdenttem ; 
and  this  is  a  good  trifle.    His  notion  of  ad- 
dressing as  an  aside  to  Boieruranfe,  "  I  am  but 
mad  north-northwest,"  is  done  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  good  stage-picture,  but  is  not  justi- 
fied by  the  text,  and  is  wholly  wrong.  All 
throi^h  this  scene  we  detect  the  actor  who 
baa  a  thorough  command  of  the  stage,  but 
not  one  who  has  thorough  command  of  the 
ideal  he  is  attempting  (o  portrny — whose 
S<imlet  here  is  light  and  childish  rather  than 
profbnnd,  which  rarely  seems  to  be  really 
bnrdenod,  shadowed  with  a  great  mystery, 
and  seeking  to  hide  the  wound  in  the  breast 
by  forced  and  fimtastio  mirth. 

Baally  absurd,  for  which  we  must  hold  Mr. 
Booth  accountable,  ia  the  idea  of  PoJoniuM  ad- 
dressing to  the  player,  after  the  '*  passionate 
speech,"  the  words,  "  Look,  whether  he  has 
not  tamed  his  color,  and  lias  tears  in  his 
eyesl — Pray  you,  no  more,"  inatead  of  to 
Samlet,  to  whom  it  was  obriously  made. 
What  possible  concern  could  Polonitu  feel  iu 
the  fact  that  the  player  was  eSectively  simu> 
Isting  the  passion  of  the  speech  that  he  was 
deliTering  *  It  is  because  the  prince  is  so  visi- 
bly affected  by  the  passion  of  the  player  that 
the  garrulous  but  ever  -  watchful  old  man 
would  check  It  This  view  ia  fully  sustained 
by  HamleCi  passionate  outburst  that  occurs 
a  few  moments  later,  in  which  we  see  how  in- 
tensely  the  player's  speech  had  stirred  his 
soul  to  ita  deptiin. 

It  would  really  seem  as  if  the  signifleance 
and  matter  of  this  trerauloaa  soliloquy  were 
patent  on  its  face.  Hartdet  Is  overcome  by 
the  simulated  passion  of  the  player,  and 
Is  eager  to  escape  to  himself.  He  hastily 
bat  not  nneourteoasly  dismisaea  Rouncnmti, 


Qvildendem^  and  Pdloniut;  he  ret^s  the 
player  for  a  moment  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
aud  then  dismisses  him— and  these  quesUoua 
arise  from  feelings  stirred  by  the  address — 
bids  the  player  follow  the  rest,  and  then  ex- 
claiming, "  Now  I  am  alone,"  gives  the  pent- 
up  passions  of  his  heart  relief  in  a  torrent 
of  words. 

We  must  pronounce  Mr.  Booth's  utter- 
ance of  this  speech  the  most  signal  failure 
of  his  personation.  He  approaches  it  lightly, 
with  DO  foreshowing,  with  no  indication  of 
the  tumult  surging  in  his  heart.  He  shakes 
his  finger  at  Rotentrantz  and  Guildetuiern; 
he  is  jocose  even  with  the  player;  he  idles; 
he  is  amused ;  he  shows  here,  indeed,  as  he 
does  on  some  other  occasions,  a  wuit  of  dig- 
nity as  well  as  a  lack  of  feeling;  and,  when 
at  last  he  speaks,  he  exhibits  very  little  of 
the  wild  passion  that  the  lines  so  powerfully 
express. 

Look  at  the  language.  Becall  the  scene. 
Remember  what  has  occurred  to  work  up 
ffanUeft  emotions,  and  hear  him  exclaim : 

"  Oh,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ', 
Ifl  it  not  monstrous  that  this  pkyer  bere. 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Coald  force  bis  aonl  to  as  to  his  own  conceit," 

and  so  on  in  like  vein : 

. .  WhatwonUhedo 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  paaaion, 
That  t  have  f" 

Then  be  fiercely  upbraids  himself,  bitterly 
asks  If  be  is  a  coward ;  then,  with  wild  ve- 
hemence, bursts  into  a  tremendous  denunoi- 
aUon  of  bis  uncle : 

"...  Bloody,  baw^,  vUtaln  I 
Benuwsdess,  treschsfona,  ledterooa,  Mndlflss,  vU- 
lalnl 

A  moment  later  be  partially  recovers  bis  self- 
possessiou,  and  denounces  himself  for  *'  un- 
packing his  heart  with  words,"  and  "  fktling 
a  cursing  like  a  very  drab." 

Unpacking  his  heart  with  words !  This 
is  the  clew  to  the  passionate  outbreak.  It 
is  the  one  occasion  during  the  whole  play 
that  the  overwrought  heart  finds  this  vent. 
Better  for  Bamlet  had  it  been  oftetier.  The 
heart  that  forever  aits  brooding  over  a  wrong 
is  sure  to  go  diatraught.  Bat  Hr.  Booth 
does  not  unpack  hia  heart.  He  does  not 
show  U8  one  freighted  with  feeling  that  needs 
must  deliver  itself  through  the  vehemence 
of  words.  This  speech  can  scarcely  be  ut- 
tered with  an  excess  of  frenxy.  The  man's 
whole  volame  of  grief  here  ruahee  into  ex- 
pression. There  is  no  reserve.  There  is  no 
moderation.  There  is  a  tamalt  that  in  the 
actor's  hiinds  should  be  limited  only  by  those 
lews  of  art  by  which  effect  is  not  destroyed 
by  extravagance.  It  is  something,  indeed,  that 
if  rightly  done  would  tax  the  full  measure  of 
an  actor's  power  and  of  bis  art,  and  yet  no 
art  could  compass  it.  It  is  here  that  genius 
must  reveal  itself  if  the  requisite  reach  of- 
feeling  and  overpowering  passion  is  to  be  at- 
tained at  all. 

We  have  now  reached  the  third  act,  when 
arises  the  perplexed  question  of  ffamUft  san- 
ity. But  we  have  already  occupied  as  much 
space  as  can  be  spared  in  one  number  of  the 
JoDRHAL  for  this  subject,  and  most  hence 
postpone  the  rest  of  our  remarks  nndl  next 
week. 


A  TRIP  IN  CLOUD-LAND. 

A  BOVE  wnd  around  na  la  a  vast  realm, 
governed  by  good  old  King  Nobody, 
and  guarded  only  by  his  f^thfnl  servant,  Sir 
Attractlon-Oravitation— an  aged  but  valiant 
and  still  most  potent  warrior.  And,  although 
the  birds  are  always  made  welcome  guests 
by  this  unseen  monarch,  man's  overtures 
have  ever  been  met  with  suspicion  and  re- 
sisted. So  that,  since  hostilities  have  been 
declared,  there  have  been  numerous  incur- 
sions thitherward  by  the  sons  of  men.  Un- 
equal^s  these  conquests  were,  the  champion 
and  defender  of  the  king  and  bis  domains, 
doughty  Sir  Attraction — fighting  single-hand- 
ed  as  he  did  against  organized  bands  and 
great  odds— came  off  the  victor  in  so  many 
of  the  early  encounters  that  (being  a  pretty 
good-natured  fellow)  he  was  made  generous 
by  his  success ;  and,  seeing  by  the  persist- 
ency and  ingennity  of  the  incnrsionists  that 
they  were  exceeding  anxious  to  enjoy  the  ter- 
ritory, the  king  and  he  felt  oompllmeoted  rath- 
er than  otherwise.  The  crown-jewda — among 
them  being  the  famous  Boastone  and  moon- 
stone, both  gems  of  extraordinary  brilliancy 
and  purity — were  set  firmly  in  the  vast  dome 
of  the  king's  palace,  fur  iU>ove  the  reach  of 
any  mortal ;  and  having  no  other  belongings 
of  which  they  were  afraid  of  being  robbed, 
it  was  mutually  agreeable  to  permit  the  lord, 
lings  of  the  earth  to  roam  at  will  in  the  lower 
departments  of  the  realm.  But  to  pass  be- 
yond the  lines  fixed  by  the  kmg  wu  certain 
death,  for  Sir  Attraction  stationed  his  watch- 
dog Rare  Atmosphere  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
boundaries,  and  when  some  lawless  fellows 
have  dared  to  trespass  they  have  been 
pounced  upon  and  slain  by  this  beast,  and 
then  have  been  thrown  back  among  their  fel- 
lows, terrible  examples  of  the  fate  awalUng 
all  trespassers. 

A  trip  in  a  balloon!  Why,  the  mere 
thought  of  it,  even  to  one  who  has  never 
been  "  up,"  brings  a  fiood  of  pleasing  and 
ennohUng  sensations.  For  who  has  not  en- 
vied the  eagle  bto  power  to  skim  the  tree- 
tops,  to  hover  above  Niagara,  to  circle  moun- 
tain-peaks, to  poise  himself  aloft  and  survey 
creation,  or  to  mount  strdght  npward  and 
gaze  at  the  sun  f 

So,  considering  all  these  points,  the  de- 
lights of  a  balloon-voyage  appear  so  various 
and  BO  complicated  in  their  nature  that  I 
hardly  know  where  to  begin  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  them.  The  best  general  summary 
of  these  delights  that  I  am  capable  of  is 
this:  a  sense  of  triumph,  a  sense  of  calm 
satisfaction  with  one's  self  which  is  far  re- 
moved from  conceit,  and  a  sense  of  the  very 
best  of  good-will  toward  all  created  things — 
in  short,  all  that  goes  to  make  up  what  the 
philosophers  call  perfect  pleasure. 

Probably  the  finest  balloon-voyage  for 
pleasure  ever  made  was  that  when  a  party  of 
five  journalists,  representing  the  principal 
morning  papers  of  the  metropolis,  rose  from 
Madison  Square,  New  7ork,  one  calm  sum- 
mer aflemoon,  in  the  stanch  air-ship  Bamnm; 
captain,  Washington  H.  Donaldson.  It  waa 
the  writer's  good  fortune  to  be  a  member  of 
the  party.  The  course  the  irlads  willed  n 
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should  take  la;  over  what  is  Bcknovledged 
to  be  the  finest  scener;  in  Americ«,  being 
along  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Fishkill;  thence 
back  into  the  coustr;,  striking  the  river 
again  at  Hudsoo;  thence  across  the  Cats* 
kills  near  the  MouDtaiD>House,  and  bo  od  up 
to  Saratoga,  where  the  final  landing  was 
made.  We  were  in  the  air  twanty-alx  bonrg 
— a  ptump  night  and  day. 

Xerer  oao  I  forget  that  summer  night. 
Satling  oat  orer  the  Hudson  a  few  miles  be- 
low West  Point,  we  remained  abore  its  wa- 
ters at  a  height  of  perhaps  two  hundred  feet 
mam  than  an  hour,  slowly  coursing  to  tlie 
north.  The  mellow  rays  of  a  full  moon  light- 
ed up  our  pathway.  Beneath  as  a  boat  bear- 
ing an  exonrsion*  party  was  breasting  the 
current.  It  looked  to  be  a  fairy  oraft.  The 
sound  of  merry  voices  and  Inughter,  toned 
down  by  the  distance  to  a  sweet,  gentle  mur- 
mur, was  wafted  up  to  us.  Every  few  min- 
utes a  string-band  aboard  the  boat  rasped 
out  a  tune,  which  to  our  ears  was  divineat 
harmony  ;  for  to  as  then  the  hoarse  din  of  a 
battle,  or  the  dull  repetitious  clang  of  a 
boiler-dbop,  would  have  had  all  the  charms 
of  a  melody.  One  minute  our  car  would  be 
rubbing  against  the  wens  on  Anthony's  Nose, 
and  the  next  we  would  be  sitiling  placidly 
over  the  mid-current.  Here  it  was  that  I 
felt  perfect  peace  und  joy ;  and  with  these 
feelings  was  curiously  combined  a  sort  of  in- 
toxication, which,  unlike  other  intoxications, 
was  followed  by  no  painful  penalty,  except 
perhaps  of  sorrow  that  it  had  gone. 

Strange  what  a  brotherhood  sprang  up 
between  ual  We  were  total  strangers  to 
one  another  an  hour  before  the  starting.  We 
were  rough  fellows,  too,  such  as  the  varied 
life  of  a  reporter  on  the  duly  press  tends 
to  make  men.  Tet  we  were  brothers  In 
heart  and  soul  ten  minutes  after  the  bal- 
loon's leashes  were  oast  off.   F  took  a 

perilous  perch  on  the  edge  of  the  basket. 
HoK—  DO  sooner  saw  it  than,  In  tones 
soft  as  a  woman's  and  earnest  with  heart- 
fUt  solicitude,  he  begged  ibis  friend  of  an 
hour  to  descend  to  a  safer  level. 

Such  a  wonderful  sunrise  as  that  which 
burst  OQ  us  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  is 
seldom  seen.  The  balloon  had  been  sailing 
low  in  a  Taller,  to  the  east  of  a  steep  bill, 
whose  top  towered  sereral  hundred  feet 
above  us.  A  little  village  beneath  us,  which 
snuggled  cozily  in  an  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  small  streams,  was  dim  un- 
der the  mists  of  early  morning  and  the  shad- 
ows of  the  hills.  There  were  no  signs  of 
the  approach  of  day  in  the  sky.  It  was  de- 
sirable to  rise  over  the  high  hill  to  the  east, 
and  ballast  was  thrown  out  fnr  the  purpose. 
The  balloon  shot  up  like  an  arrow.  The 
instant  we  passed  the  level  of  the  summit, 
we  saw  the  sun  peeping  up  at  us  over  the 
shoulder  of  a  distant  mountain.  It  was  full 
and  round,  and  came  in  sight  within  the 
fraction  of  a  second.  The  phenomenon  of 
sunrise  was  reversed;  we  rose  on  the  bud. 
But  this  was  not  a  glorious  sun  that  we  saw, 
fresh  and  rosy  as  a  summer's  sun  should  be. 
He  was  heavy  and  dull — as  it  were,  blear- 
eyed— 4Dd  blurred  as  if  he  had  spent  most 
of  the  night  in  enervating  revelry,  and  had 
only  jost  becu  roused  from  a  brief  dose  un- 


der somebody's  table,  and  wanted  to  drop 
down  again  and,  have  the  nap  out.  That  he 
was  in  a  very  bad  humor  about  something 
seemed  certain.  But  none  of  this  proved  to 
be  his  fault.  The  enemies  that  put  him  in 
Uiis  sorry  plight,  and  came  bo  neur  destroy- 
ing our  good  opinion  or  him  as  an  industri- 
ous, sober  fellow,  were  clouds  of  vnpor  that 
rose  from  the  intervening  Hudson  and  float- 
ed in  dense  masses  in  front  of  him.  He  was 
not  slow  to  recognize  his  peril ;'  and,  fight- 
ing as  a  wronged  man  always  fights,  and 
using  his  ardor  with  great  advantage  (a 
thing  which  few  people  have  the  knack  of 
doing),  he  soon  ko  completely  routed  his 
foes  that  after  half  an  hour  no  traee  of 
them  could  be  discovered. 

And  when  a  few  hoars  thereafter  we 
soared  two  miles  abore  the  OatskiUs,  what 
a  grand  sense  of  freedom  came  over  us  and 
wrapped  us  as  in  fine  robes  and  ermine!  We 
were  absolute  lords  of  the  domain ;  if  not, 
pray  who  were  F  Beyond  the  reach  of  all 
law  (not  to  say  that  law  is  a  thing  for  the 
riddance  from  which  God  is  to  be  thanked), 
we  triumphed  in  knoning  that  neither  man 
nor  any  of  man's  inventions  could  avul 
against  us.  Indeed,  there  could  be  no  more 
perfect  freedom  than  was  ours,  albeit  we 
were  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
basket  eight  feet  by  three  and  a  half. 

Toward  nightfall  there  were  thrilling  ex- 
periences that  made  the  blood  leap.  A  high 
wind  sprang  up,  and  carried  the  balloon  along 
at  prodigious  speed.  We  could  not  distin- 
guish objects  on  the  earth.  The  long  drag- 
rope  was  out,  and  the  end  of  it  became  fast 
aroand  a  limb  of  a  tree.  The  balloon  was 
brouj^t  up  with  a  shock  that  nearly  over- 
turned the  basket,  and  It  tookall  onr strength 
to  keep  fxttva  falling.  The  rope  groaned  un- 
der the  strain.  Kie  gas-bag  was  like  a  huge 
leviathan  in  a  net  It  writhed,  twisted, 
pushed  this  way  and  that,  gathered  into  a 
ball,  and  sprang  fiercely  out.  The  loose  cloth 
around  the  mouth  would  suck  up,  till  half 
the  netting  hung  empty,  and  then  fold  after 
fold  would  dart  out  and  back  with  all  the 
angry  menace  of  a  serpent's  tongue.  The 
rope  kept  on  groaning  and  grinding  against 
the  edge  of  the  basket.  There  were  doubts 
if  the  basket  would  long  stand  the  strain ; 
but  it  was  made  of  tough  willow  and  bamboo, 
cunningly  interwoven,  and  gave  no  dgns  of 
breaking. 

I'he  struggle  was  short.  The  branch  that 
held  the  rope  snapped,  and  we  were  free. 
And  how,  as  a  thing  of  lite,  the  balloon  seemed 
to  rejoice  in  her  recovered  freedom!  First, 
there  was  a  quick  leap  forward,  that  threw 
us  off  our  feet,  and  cast  the  great  drag-rope 
(three  hundred  feet  long)  about  like  a  whip- 
lash. Then  came  a  succession  of  steady 
jumps  and  a  pleasant,  oscillating  motion,  until 
we  steadied  down  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

I  eiijoyed  all  this  profoundly.  Does  the 
reader  doubt  the  truthftilness  of  this  asser- 
tion f  This  is  periiaps  but  natural,  yet  I 
solemnly  declare  that  I  was  not  afraid,  and 
gathered  pleasure  from  the  scene.  Just  as  a 
sympathetic  man  may  become  so  interested 
in  a  deadly  battle  between  voracious  beasts 
that,  forgetting  sdf,  be  draws  nigher  and 
nigher,  until  he  Es  Umself  in  danger,  so  I  was 


entranced  by  that  contest  up  there  in  tbt 
clouds. 

I  find  I  am  unable  to  do  more  ihu 
glance  at  the  subject.   A  score  of  deligbu 
remain   unmentiooed,  chief  among  vhitb, 
after  some  other  sensaUons  similar  to  tboie 
already  described,  ts  the  eariou  tppcn- 
ance  wliich  the  landscape  assumes.  Thefor- 
ests,  cut  into  at  one  point  and  inotbet 
the  axe  of  the  woodman,  presented  to  ns  &«■ 
our  shifting  perch  in  the  air  alt  sorts  <tf  |r» 
tesque  figures :  in  one  place  wt  law  a 
of  eye-glasses,  the  glasses  rqiresenled  by  tvt 
dabs  of  woodland,  and  the  ctKUMcting  biidp 
by  a  creek  running  from  one  totheoAer;h 
another,  a  gi^ntio  boot,  shqied  by  enUiiii 
on  a  forest,  with  every  curve  as  tmeaiilit 
bad  hem  fiwhioned  by  one  of  the  "tnsUni- 
«al "  boot-makers  of  the  period.  Whei  scei 
from  a  TOst  height,  the  earth  a{^ted  to  be 
dressed  In  a  rol>e  of  dark  green,  skadedtoi 
deeper  hue  here  and  there  by  cloudlets  Suit- 
ing beneath  the  sun,  and  garnished  all  onr 
with  bright  penciling,  sometimes  silTeryu^ 
sometimes  golden,  of  the  innumerabk  moi 
and  creeks.   And  as  there  are  said  to  be  m 
distinctions  of  class  in  heaven,  so  «e 
discern  do  difference  between  the  daditnE 
streamlet  that  has  its  source  in  the  nwtt- 
tains,  with  its  clean,  pebbly  bottom  and  put 
waters,  and  its  laggard  neighbor,  dnfcgitf 
its  noisome  length  between  envirODunilicl 
sticky  ooze,  that  hails  from  tlie  swampa 

There  was  at  no  time  anyfedingof  » 
steadiness  or  uncertainty  of  footh(4d,  lib 
that  which  comes  over  one  when  toniag  n 
the  sea  in  a  ship  or  boat.  The  basket «ttti 
firm  as  a  parlor-floor ;  and  indeed,  when  tu- 
ning with  the  wind  at  a  speed  of  hki? 
miles  an  hour,  not  the  ali^test  noti(ia*'> 
perceptible,  exoept  wh«n  we  looked  don  li 
the  spinning  earth. 

What  a  pity  these  silent,  trackless 
are  not  the  highway  of  passenger  ttiflcs- 
stead  of  the  roaring,  screeching,  ipwa  n> 
way-train,  and  the  boisterous,  broiling  («! 

Edoab  Bnn* 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF 
A  UTUMN. 

THERE'S  a  chill  in  the  ur,a  dnbia^ 
day, 

A  sl^  that  U  bare,  a  wood  Uiat  is  gny. 

There's  a  stain  on  the  rock,  a  eriip  b  £* 
brake, 

A  crag  for  the  hawk,  a  den  fbr  the  snake; 

There  ia  white  on  the  hair,  the  bmwA 
abed, 

Asleep  is  the  bear,  the  lizard  is  dead; 

There's  a  howl  on  the  hUI,  a  moan  odI** 
plain, 

A  film  on  the  rill,  a  flake  on  the  nin ; 

There  is  wealth  in  the  moon,  pore 
the  atar, 

A  darkneoB  too  soon,  a  glory  too  Gir ; 

There  ia  death  In  the  day,  a  tmcheron*  ^ 
A  season  grown  gray— an  autumn  indoDel 

Jonr  VaMi  CWiO' 
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rpERESINA  has  been  amODg  ob  taking 
notes,  Teresina  is  the  latest  version 
of  Uadam  Trollope,  and  iii  all  particalara 
equals  ber  great  exemplar  in  mendacity. 
Has  the  reader  forgotten  the  oiroamstanecB 
that  brought  Teresina  into  light — the  famous 
marriage>suit  and  all  tlie  scaQdnls  that  oame 
to  the  aarface  ?  Perhaps  the  name  of  Theresa 
Telrerton  (now  TiscountesB  ATonmore)  has 
paased  oat  of  his  mind ;  uid  we  most  oonfeas 
it  nearly  had  oat  of  oars.  We  cooM  not  re- 
call all  the  facta  pertaining  to  this  once  much- 
disoassed  case  if  «e  cared  to  do  so.  All  that 
at  present  concerns  us  is  that  this  notorioos 
woman  has  been  in  America,  has  risited  the 
North,  the  East,  the  South,  the  Far  West- 
traveling,  so  she  declares,  twenty  tbonaand 
mites  throagh  the  roost  important  districts 
of  the  oounby— and  has  wHtten  a  book  alwot 
at,  wliich  she  entitles  "  Teresina  in  Ameri- 
ca." There  Is  not  mach  importance  in  this 
fact;  books  about  America  are  only  too 
abundant ;  nor  hare  I<ady  Avonmore'a  eom- 
ments  and  criticisms  the  slightest  ralae.  Bat 
they  are  often  rery  amusing,  and  for  ibis 
reason  solely  we  invite  the  reader  to  torn 
with  us  oTer  a  few  of  the  pages  of  the  vol- 
nme. 

Teresina  b^ns  with  a  doleful  description 
of  New  Torit  and  the  woful  prostration  of 
all  New.Torkers  before  that  Western  Jugger- 
naut called  Mammon.  "  What  ia  the  frenzy," 
aaka  this  reracioas  chronicler,  "  of  the  most 
aithusiasUo  fanatics  to  the  ferer  which  can 
whirl  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  and 
women  day  after  day  throagh  years  of  anx- 
ious toil"  ("anxious  toil"  being  unknown 
dsewhere),  "which  can  make  work  seem 
l^easare"  (wherefbre  notf);  "degradation 
honor ;  and  ruin,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
■necess? — which  can  thus  fix,  on  a  whole 
city  of  a  million  inhabitants,  a  stamp  so  in- 
delible and  a  character  so  distinct  that  the 
ery, '  worshipers  of  money  I '  rises  insUneUve- 
ly  to  the  lips  of  every  intelligent  stranger  r  " 

Teresina  finds  every  thing  about  us  a 
magnifloent  sham.  Our  buildings  of  splendid 
seeming  are  only  veneered  to  the  depth  of  a 
f«w  inches,  and,  if  an  earthquake  should 
strike  as,  wonld  come  tumbling  down  like  a 
tower  of  cards ;  and  the  silks  and  velvets 
that  we  see  dragged  with  anch  indifference 
throagh  the  streets  are  worn  by  those  who 
vill  be  penniless  in  a  few  years. 

Snperflciality  Is  declared  to  be  the  worst 
system  of  American  life,  morally  and  socially. 
We  in  New  York  are  so  passionately  devoted 
to  "  brown-stone  fronts  *'  that  we  would  make 
any  sacrifice  to  lire  in  one,  and  no  lady  is 
oonsidered  to  have  made  a  good  matrimonial 
alliance  unless  a  brown-stone  front  is  thrown 


into  the  bargain.  Bui  within  our  brown- 
stone  fronts  every  article  ia  painted  and  var^ 
nished  to  look  like  what  it  is  not.  That 
which  looks  like  massive  oak  carving  is  only 
deal ;  "  enormous  mirrors  reflect  one  fore- 
shortened in  a  most  singular  way;"  all  is 
false,  veneered,  and  fantastic  shams.  Our 
ladies  who  go  to  Europe  do  so  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  the  fashions  and  to  bring  home 
something  other  people  have  not.  We  cease- 
lessly exult  over  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
money.  "Ton  will  find  my  wife  a  smart 
woman,"  said  a  husband,  Verifying  himself 
and  his  better-half;  **  quite  an  elq;ant  lady. 
Tiiese  sixteen  boxes  are  her  equipage.  She 
spent  in  Europe  thirty  thousand  dollars  in 
dress  I" 

Atl  our  wealthy  people,  it  appears,  con- 
gregate in  cities,  and  very  rarely  does  an 
American  possess  a  country-seat.  Banium, 
the  great  showman,  however,  is  an  exception, 
he  having  built  himself  a  oonntry- house, 
where  he  retires  to  enjoy  his  o/ram  cum  iig- 
niiate.  Other  Americana  do  not  build  coun- 
try-houses,  and  never  enjoy  their  ease  under 
their  own  fig-tree.  Americans  think  a  great 
deal  more  about  theroselTes  than  about  tiuiT 
children,  and  their  motto  is,  "Sufficient  unto 
the  day  ia  the  ffood  thereof."  They  build 
railroads  so  poorly  that  they  barely  suffice  to 
carry  the  train  along,  and  it  is  not  an  an- 
frequent  thing  for  passengers  to  be  com- 
pelled to  turn  out  in  a  body  to  rquir  the 
line  before  they  can  proceed. 

Our  manners  are  always  peculiar,  and 
generally  very  bad,  Teresina  goes  on  to  say. 
We  have  no  means  of  putting  down  bad 
breeding.  If  a  woman  wears  a  good  dress  at 
an  hotel-table,  she  ia  the  equal  of  everybody 
present;  she  may  eat  with  her  knife,  and 
stretch  it  afterward  into  the  batter  at  arm's 
length  without  attracting  any  sort  of  notioe. 
Befinement  and  good-breeding  are  with  us 
the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  We  are  very 
neglectful  of  obviotu  social  duties.  We  do 
not  carry  letters  of  introduction  when  we  go 
abroad,  and  pay  no  attention  to  them  when 
presented  to  us.  "  In  America  you  may  have 
fifty  letters  of  introduction,  and  not  one  of 
them  bring  yon  a  particle  of  civility,  or 
sometimes  even  a  returning  calL"  Teredna 
forgot  to  inquire  whether  certain  scandals 
and  singular  facts  connected  with  her  histo- 
ry did  not  have  something  to  do  with  the 
unwillingness  to  respond  to  her  letters  of  in- 
troduction. 

It  seems,  according  to  this  excellent  ob- 
server, that  we  never  visit  at  a  friend's 
bouse  for  a  week  or  month  or  so.  It  is  rare 
to  find  guests  staying  at  any  bouse ;  "  if  you 
do,  be  sare  they  are  paying  for  their  board. 
Even  when  the  guest  is  a  member  of  the 
family,  and  makes  no  actual  payment,  a  good 
deal  of  barter  has  to  be  practised  to  make 


things  pleasant."  Unsocial  people  in  every 
t«rticalar,  we  hare  no  Christmas  gatherings 
nor  aamm'er  junketings.  Our  meannen  is 
so  Intense  that  if  a  gentleman  takes  ladies 
for  a  day's  outing  he  will  probnbly  at>k  them 
to  defray  expenses  some  time  later,  without 
the  slightest  idea  that  he  has  committed  a 
breach  of  etiquette  and  hospitality.  In  com- 
mon with  okany  others,  we  had  always  sup- 
posed that  Americans  had  a  foolish  tendency 
to  trtai,  and  an  absurd  disposition  "  to  do 
the  handsome  thing"  in  regard  to  paying 
for  afl&irs  of  the  kind  ;  bat  of  course  we  were 
wrong.  Teresina  has  seen,  and  instructs 
U8  better. 

All  festive  entertainment  is  absent,  it 
seems,  from  onr  social  gatherings;  there 
may  be  singing,  music,  and  card-playing,  but 
no  refVeshments.  The  guests  may  expend 
as  much  time  and  energy  as  they  like  in 
amuring  themselves  and  their  "hostess," 
bat  she  will  expend  no  money  nor  provi- 
sions on  them.  Ice-water  is  the  sola  bever- 
age that  is  supplied,  and  tUs  ts  served  In  a 
pitcher,  with  invariably  two  glasses  only  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  company  I  There  is 
often  dandng,  but  this  partakes  so  much  of 
the  Bal  Jfoitb  style  that  few  English  ladies 
would  join,  and  no  French  girls  be  allowed 
to  do  80.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  mock 
modeaty  among  our  women,  who  "  woald 
appear  overwhelmingly  shocked  (if  they  did 
not  faint)  at  the  word  'leg'  used  in  their 
presence.  You  must  say  'limb*  of  a  fowl, 
and  the  word  'breast'  mast  be  avoided,  if 
possible;  yet  the  same  women  have  freely 
displayed  thdr  own  legs,  when  skating  In 
crinolines  and  short  petticoats.*'  Really, 
Teresina  ought  to  be  more  original — this 
is  stale,  and  very  old,  Teresina  is  enter- 
tuning  only  so  long  as  she  invents — when 
she  borrows  she  is  dnlL 

A  marriage  in  America,  we  team.  Is  a 
considerably  drier  piece  of  business  than  a 
funeral  elsewhere.  "  The  ceremony  usually 
takes  place  early  in  tiie  moming — at  eix  or 
seven  o'clock — and  bride  and  bridesmaids  go 
shivering  to  the  ultar,  in  the  cold  semi-twi- 
light, in  what  they  call  their  '  traveling 
suits,*  and  armed  with  large  ambrella,  over- 
shoes, water-proofs,  and  all  the  disagreeable 
appurtenances  for  setting  out  on  a  long 
journey.  Their  breakfast  is  a  scramble  of 
hot  dough,  beefsteaks,  or  some  other  '  hunt- 
ing' breakfast  fare  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  After  the  ceremony  there  is  no 
feast,  no  drinking  of  the  bride's  health  and 
groom's  happiness,  no  blushing  bridesmaids, 
no  fun  or  festivity  whatever."  It  has  been 
customary  for  the  marriage  ceremony  to  take 
place  in  the  house,  but  it  Is  just  becoming 
fashionable  to  hsTO  It  performed  in  a  oboreh 
with  veils,  bridnmaida,  etc. 

Gambling,  according  to  Teresina,  is  one 
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of  the  great  vices  of  Amerioans.  Hasbanda 
and  wives  live  ver^  mucfa  apart  in  America, 
and  the  reaaoa  for  this  ia  certaint.v  a  very 
peculiar  one.  It  seema  that  erery  married 
woman  Id  this  ODballowed  land  wants  to  keep 
a  boardtng-bonse.  So  the  vrife,  we  are  grave- 
ly told,  "goes  to  her  mother,  and  speculates 
on  her  own  account  in  a  boarding-bouse,  if 
sbe  can  succeed  In  inducing  any  gentleman 
to  lend  her  the  nwiney,  for  the  loan  of  which 
he  taices  ont  bis  board."  Tbia  wonderful 
and  inscrutable  custotn  has  of  course  cov- 
ered the  land  with  boarding-houses,  and 
willfully  corrupted  the  morals  of  (be  people. 

Kewspapers  and  newspaper  editors  do 
not  escape  our  Tlvacious  critic.  "Sensa- 
tional articles,  calculated  to  provoke  shoot- 
ing or  whipping,  are  written  aa  a  mere  specu- 
lation to  sell  the  paper.  The  writer  knows 
that  If  be  can  prodoee  an  aflVay  hot  enough, 
he  will  sell  so  maoy  more  e^tlons  of  bis  pa- 
per. He  takes  the  risk  of  being  shot  or 
flowed  himself,  and  sits  in  his  office  wiU)  a 
loaded  Terolrer  near  bis  inkstand.  Tbe  in- 
dignant sufferer  from  the  article  walks  in — 
inquires  If  be  is  tbe  writer  of  tbe  obnoxious 
article.  The  editor  places  his  pen  In  his 
ear,  lays  bis  band  on  his  revolver,  and  admits 
he  is." 

We  have  only  glanced  over  a  few  obap- 
ters  in  Tereslna'a  remarkable  production,  but 
the  rich  bits  we  have  gathered  may  prompt  us 
to  return  to  it  at  another  time.  Let  us  mean- 
while remind  Teresina,  inasmuch  as  abe  has 
given  BO  fVankly  her  opinion  of  Americans, 
that  there  are  people  here  who 'bare  certain 
recollections  of  Lady  Avonmore.  Would  she 
like  their  opinion  of  an  English  adventuress? 

This  book  baa  Just  been  published  in 
England,  and  Is  not  reprinted  here.  An  early 
copy  of  the  work  has  enabled  us  to  lay  these 
refreshing  and  entertaining  extracts  before 
our  readers.   

Thc  name  of  "  Lord  Darnley"  calls  up  to 
the  mind  a  certain  weak  and  irresolute  young 
man  of  royal  blood,  who  lived  several  centu- 
ries ago,  and  who,  it  can  now  scarcely  be 
donbted,  was  perfidiously  done  to  death  by 
his  fair  and  faithless  wife,  Mary  Queen  of 
tbe  Scots.  Of  a  very  different  character,  evi- 
dently, is  the  nobleman  of  tbe  same  title  who 
graces  the  present  generation  with  his  exist* 
enee.  There  is,  at  least,  nothing  weak-mind- 
ed or  vacillatlug  tn  the  present  Earl  of 
Damley.  He  has  just  emerged  from  patri- 
cian obscurity  into  a  rather  uncomfortable 
light  of  notoriety.  It  would  appear  that  the 
noble  lord  was  not  long  i^o  the  colonel  of 
the  West  Kent  Yeomanry,  a  body  of  mounted 
militia.  In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
some  of  his  subordinate  officers,  he  peremp- 
torily requested  them  to  resign.  Instead  of 
d(^g  so,  they  referred  the  matter,  throng 


one  of  their  number,  to  tbe  inspector  of 
cavalry.  Before  bis  reply  came,  Lord  Dam- 
ley  suddenly  realgaed  his  own  command  of 
the  regiment.  He  retired  with  a  special 
grudge  against  Captain  mcbolson,  the  officer 
who  had  reported  to  the  inspector.  In  Cap- 
tain Nicholson's  troop  were  serving  several 
of  Lord  Darnley'a  tenants.  All  of  these  bat 
one,  instigated  by  their  landlord,  left  the 
troop  in  a  body.  The  one  excq>tion,  a  Mr. 
Lake,  was  stubborn  enough  to  refuae  to  es- 
pouse a  quarrel  of  Lord  Damley's,  merely 
because  that  nobleman  rented  him  a  farm ; 
whereupon  he  was  notified  that  at  next  quar- 
ter-day his  lease  would  not  be  renewed.  Li 
short,  Mr.  Lake,  simply  because  he  would 
cot  leave  the  royal  service  at  the  nod  of 
Lord  Damley,  waa  deprived  of  his  farm. 

No  better  instanoe  of  the  feudal  notion* 
of  some  great  KigHsh  proprietors  oould  be 
given  than  this.  Lord  Damley  eridently 
looks  upon  his  tenants  as  still  his  vassala ; 
and  he  carries  bis  baronial  tnstbicts  to  the 
extent  of  rendering  himself  amenable  to  a 
certain  awkward  law,  which  forbids  "the 
seducing  of  any  person  serving  under  her 
majesty's  colors  from  his  duty  and  obedi- 
ence." Should  lie  be  brought  to  book  for 
his  exercise  of  feudal  authority  in  a  court  of 
Justice,  be  will  undoubtedly  look  upon  him- 
self as  a  martyr  to  the  "  leveling  tendendes 
of  the  times."  Nor,  if  we  can  believe  the  ut- 
terances of  BogUsh  journals,  can  this  in- 
stanoe of  lordly  despotism  be  regarded  as 
exeeptionai. 

The  Speetcdor  confesses  that  **  thousands 
of  great  landlords  agree  with  Lord  Dam- 
ley." A  man  who  hires  a  farm  of  one  of 
these  magnates,  aooording  to  their  ereed,  not 
only  is  expeot^  to  keep  it  in  good  order, 
to  pay  a  certain  rent,  and  to  render  It  up  in 
the  same  condiUon  as  he  found  it,  but  to 
vote  for  the  landlord's  candidates,  to  resent 
the  lan^ord's  quarrds,  to  attend  the  land- 
lord's church,  and  generally  to  conform  to 
the  landlord's  wishes  in  his  political,  reU- 
gious,  and  social  conduct.  As  a  provincial 
paper  aays:  "The  earl  really  does  not  go 
far  efaough  to  do  Justice  to  his  own  preten- 
sions. He  ought  to  issue  a  code  of  regula- 
tions, telling  his  tenants  whom  they  might 
visit,  what  they  might  eat  and  drink,  what 
recreations  they  mi^t  pursue,  and  what  ani- 
mosities and  fiiendsfaips  (hey  might  culti- 
vate." Yet,  after  the  pitiable  spectacle  pre- 
sented in  the  present  case  by  Lord  Damley's 
tenants,  he  oannot  perb^M  IM  Tery  severely 
blamed.  They  so  eagerly  and  gratefnily  ac- 
cept their  serfdom  that  they  certainly  de- 
serve QOthing  better  than  to  be  buSbted  about 
by  a  lord  who  believes  in  his  divine  right  to 
keep  their  consciences  and  dictate  their  rules 
of  conduct  They  address  a  letter  to  bim, 
in  vhieh  they  humbly  (hank  him  for  ddgning 


to  explain  his  reasons  for  leaving  the 
ment,  avow  themselves  only  too  glad  to  shnr 
their  loyalty  by  followiog  liim,  esjneu  theb 
shocked  amazonent  at  the  audacious  ebtfina- 
ey  of  the  tenant  who  dared  torenum  hia» 
vice  after  Lord  Damley  had  left  it,  and  butci 
to  disavow  any  sympathy  with  that  lebelliou 
person.  Truly,  this  picture  betrays  a  stott 
of  things  fn  the  EngUsh  rural  districts  vUd 
glib  writers  will  find  it  dUAeult  to  glow  ors . 
or  apologize  for ;  and  herein  we  discern  mrk 
reason  for  that  discontent  at  tbe  eonditioi 
of  the  land-laws  which  Is  fast  growing  ta 
formidable  proportions. 


His  holiness  the  pope  has  recentlv  pva 
utterance  In  favor  of  "  hard  money."  In  u 
Interview  accorded  to  some  devest  Fnocb 
pilgrims,  he  uttered  a  few  sage  reAeetiou 
upon  the  material  prosperity  of  France ;  and 
took  occasion  to  remark  approvingly  npn 
the  fact  that  "  sounding  money  circulates  to 
that  country,"  and  to  contraat  this  state  of 
thills  favorably  with  tiiat  of  other  cosa 
tries,  where  "sounding  money  disappeaii,tft 
give  place  to  another  currency,  which  gint 
noi  sound  save  that  produced  by  a  great  maa 
of  paper  thrown  Tiolentiy  on  to  a  liaid  table 
or  on  to  the  pavement"  Whether  this  w 
spoken  ez  eaihedra  and  Is  therefore  to  be  tik 
en  as  infallible,  we  cannot  tell,  as  die  (Eea. 
menionl  Fathers  have  not  yet  definitely  d^ 
oided  what  «k  cathedra  really  means ;  bat  it 
would  appear  that  hard  money  in  France,  lad 
her  consequent  prosperity,  have  sonw  cari- 
ous connection  with  pilgrimages  to  nuraev- 
lous  shrinea,  the  bountiful  outpouring  of  Fs- 
tar's  pence,  and  the  busy  establislung  of  n- 
lig^oua  schools.  The  ai^nmoit  seems  to  be 
that  the  road  to  specie  payments  is  thatbv- 
dered  by  shrines  and  dotted  vrith  the  boos- 
ments  of  pious  deeds.  Pilgrim^ee  are  pn- 
cessions  not  alone  toward  the  heavenly  gsKii 
bat  toward  woridly  wealth.  Then  it  ii 
alone  the  Christian  futh,  bat  that  spcciil 
branch  of  it  of  which  Ko  Nono  ia  tbe  inW- 
iible  interpreter,  which  carries  material  pn*- 
perity  as  its  attributes  and  gifts.  Usfcrts- 
natdy,  howerer,  fbr  the  aeeeptanoe  of  tbt 
pope  as  a  flnaneial  anthority,  it  bappew  tlwl 
those  nations  which  are  financially  tbesonitd- 
est  are  incorri^bly  Protestant  or  Greek; 
while  those  which  are  moat  deeply  sunk  ii 
*'  the  great  mass  of  paper  *■  euReaey  « 
either  Cathob'c  or  Mohammedan.  We  lean 
our  own  case  out  of  ugbt,  as,  though  finuf* 
la  Just  DOW  with  us  a  sorely  perplexing  prob- 
lem, we  cannot  suppose  onrseives  in  a  per- 
manent condition  of  **  soft-money  **  mtmH!- 
But  England,  Rnsaia,  and  Germany,  an  ^ 
three  soundest  and  most  solvwt  natlm  i> 
Europe ;  next  after  them  come  Holland  and 
Denmark.  On  the  other  baud,  ^ub,  Mi 
and  Austria,  an  Is  the  p^WNSMMwyatit^  m' 
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likely  to  remain  bo;  Turkey  Ib  doimrigbc 
btnkropt;  while  the  credit  of  the  South 
American  Catholic  ooantries  is  at  a  provok- 
ingly  low  ebb.   Beligion  aodoubtedly  has  a 
rery  important  though  an  indirect  influence 
upon  human  bnaincBB  affUra.    It  promotes 
commercial  as  w^  as  social  morality  where 
ita  influence  makes  itself  vigoronaly  felt; 
and  eren  the  practical  economist  will  not  re- 
fuse to  admit  that  commercial  morality  is  the 
soundest  bai^s  of  oommerdal  proeperlty. 
The  pope  is  shrewd  enon^  to  arall  himself 
of  an  appeal  to  self-interest  to  indnce  sobls- 
matioB  to  retain  to  the  true  fold  and  the 
fkithfiti  to.cleare  to  their  fiUth;  bat  the 
fVench  pilgrims,  were  they  not  the  soberest 
and  most  nnreaaonlDg  of  devotees,  must 
have  laughed  gently  to  themselres  when  told 
that  the  reason  why  gold  napoleons  are 
plenty  in  France  may  be  found  in  the  penny 
eontribntions  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  the 
journeys  made  by  the  devonfe  to  the  ihrioes 
of  Pu«y  and  LourdeB. 


Thi  book-reTiewer  of  the  London  Sjowte- 
(or,  in  noticing  Ur.  Soathworth'a  "  Four 
Thoasand  HUes  of  African  TrtTcl,"  is  per^ 
plexed  at  tbe  oddly-compounded  name  of  Ur. 
GouTemear  Morris,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  ap- 
parentis  thinking  that  Oouvenmir  has  some 
sort  of  gubematorial  significance;  Ifr.  Jalian 
Hawthorne  writes  to  the  8peetalor  to  set  the 
reviewer  right :  explaining  that  Oouvtrmur  is 
a  rrequently-recnrring  family  name  in  New 
York.  Bat  Mr.  Hawthorne  might  have  gone 
a  litUe  brther,  and  reminded  the  Sptcialor  re- 
viewer  that  the  name  of  a  man  so  well  known 
in  American  history  as  Goavemeur  Morris 
— who  figured  in  our  Continental  Congress, 
who  was  oar  agent  in  England  during  the 
BeroIttUon,  who  was  afterward  onr  embassa- 
dor to  France,  and  latOr  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator, who  was  actively  concerned  in  many 
political  morements — ought  to  be  known  to 
an  educated  Bngli^nun.  It  it  tme  that  edu- 
cated and  other  Englishmen  sre  prone  to 
disdain  all  knowledge  of  what  tbey  call  our 
local  celebriUes ;  but  limitations  in  these 
matters  qaite  aa  often  arise  from  the  stub- 
hwnneBS  and  ignorance  of  the  ontaide  world 
aa  from  any  neceasary  boundary  to  the  indt 
Ttduara  fame. 


Wbo  iuTcnted  tiie  piano  -  forte  1  The 
Florentines,  baring  ca:tight  the  centeniual  in- 
ftEction,  propose  to  commemorate,  next  year, 
the  one-hnndredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  a  cert^n  Cristofori,  for  whom  they  de- 
mand the  honor  of  having  given  to  the  world 
flke  moat  elaborate  and  perfect  of  musical  in- 
atmmenta.  But  Cri8t«fori*B  claim  is  not  of 
tbe  dearest,  and  Is  very  earnestly  disputed. 
The  fact  probably  is,  that  to  no  single  ia- 
ventor  do  we  owe  tbe  piano.   It  gradually 


grew  out  of  a  number  of  successive  improve- 
ments on  the  ancient  stringed  bstruments. 
Tbe  old  lute,  and  spicuet,  and  harpsichord, 
were  played  uponwith  the  fingers ;  the  piano 
is  also  stringed,  and  the  main  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  harp  in  mechanical  [uiociple 
la  the  anbstitution  of  tbe  "Jacka,"  or  ham- 
mers, which  strike  upon  the  strings  instead 
of  twanging  them.  Who  thought  of  this 
idea  of  the  Jack  and  tbe  keys  by  which  the 
hand  communicates  with  it?  He,  perhaps, 
haa  the  beat  right  to  the  credit  of  the  inven- 
tion ;  but,  whether  it  was  the  Bohemian 
Sohroeter,  or  the  French  Marius,  or  the  Vene- 
tian Criatofori,  it  seems  imposalble  now  to 
determine.  A  disputed  invention  a  century 
old  is  bard  to  aettle ;  even  the  discovery  of 
ether  as  an  anesthetic  agent,  made  within 
thirty  years,  is  involved  in  a  maze  of  con- 
tradictory evidence.  But,  even  if  Cristo- 
fori were  the  inventor  of  the  piano  •  forte, 
Florence  can  scarcely  claim  the  reflect- 
ed honor ;  for  he  was  of  scholastic  Fa- 
duo.  It  is  interesting  tothink  that  thepiano 
is  but  little  over  a  century  old,  and  that, 
while  Mozart  only  lived  to  see  it  coming  into 
vogue,  Beethoven  was  almost  the  firat  great 
composer  who  made  use  of  it  for  purposes 
of  composition.  What  an  incalculable  bene- 
fit the  piano  has  been  to  the  later  maedri  / 


?f  iierarj. 

MOST  readers,  probably,  unless  wsnied 
beforehand,  will  take  up  Professor 
Jevona's  "  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Ex- 
change "  *  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
another  treatise  on  currency — perhaps  tbe 
most  bewildering  subject  in  tbe  entire  range 
of  the  "dismal  scSenoe."  To  such  the  book 
will  bring  an  agreeable  disappointment ;  for 
it  toachea  scarcely  at  all  upon  abstract  or 
theoretical  questions,  and  is  simply,  as  the 
author  defines  it,  "a  descriptive  essay  on 
the  paat  and  present  monetary  systems  of 
the  world,  the  materials  employed  to  make 
money,  the  regulations  under  which  coins 
are  struck  and  issued,  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  tfaefr  circulation,  the  several  modes 
in  which  they  may  be  replaced  by  the  nae 
of  paper  doonmenta,  and  finally  the  method 
in  which  Che  nae  of  money  ia  immraaely 
eeonomtied  hf  the  check  and  olearing  aya- 
tem  now  being  extended  and  perfected." 
The  8uti(]ect  of  mon«y  as  a  whole  is  a  very 
extenaive  one,  and  the  literature  of  it  would 
alone  form  a  great  library.  Xany  changes 
are  taking  place  in  the  eurrenoiea  ef  the 
world,  and  important  inqoiriea  have  been 
lately  instituted  concerning  the  beat  mode 
of  constituting  the  circulating  medium.  Tbe 
information  on  the  subject  stored  up  ia  gov- 
ernment Blue-books,  in  tbe  reports  ef  inter- 
national committees,  and  in  tbe  writings  of 

*  Moner  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exckanse.  By 
W.  Stanlef  Jevons.  H.  A.,  T.  R.  B.  Intemattonal 
Seientiflc  Series.  Vfd.  zvUl.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pteton  A  Co. 


I private  individuals,  is  qnltc  q>pBlltog  in  ex- 
tent,  and  for  tbe  moat  part  "  caviare  to  the 
general.**  The  porpoae  of  the  preaent  work 
was  to  extract  from  thia  mass  of  literature 
just  Bueh  fkots  as  seemed  likely  to  prove 
usefnl  In  enabling  tbe  public  to  reach  some 
oonclnaicm  upon  the  many  currency  queatioas 
which  press  for  solution,  or  at  least  to  nn- 
derstand  their  principles ;  and  Professor 
Jevons  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that,  if  he  has  not  closed  the  debate  on  the 
Bank  Charter  Act,  or  on  "intrinsic"  and 
"  repreeenutive "  value,  be  has  made  it 
easier  than  ever  before  for  the  wayfaring 
man  to  comprehend  tbe  real  function  of 
money,  and  the  conditlona  with  which  it 
must  comply.  And,  after  all,  money  is  like 
monogamy :  its  explanation  is  to  be  sought 
not  in  metaphysics  but  in  history.  Gold  and 
silver  have  come  to  be  universally  accepted 
as  the  beet  circulating  medium,  not  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  or  an  evolution  of  con- 
sciousness, bnt  by  tbe  long  expedience  of  the 
race,  extending  over  thousands  of  years,  and 
embracing  a  trial  of  Bkina,  com,  oxen,  leath- 
er, wampnm,  cowries,  copper,  bronie,  Iron, 
and  lead,  that  tbey  most  nearly  meet  the  es- 
sential requiaites  of  money. 

Frofesaor' Jevons  bee^a  iritfa  an  amusing 
atory  of  a  French  singer  who  gave  a  concert 
in  tiie  Sool^  lalanda  with  the  nnderBtaod> 
ing  that  ahe  was  to  receive  a  third  part  of 
the  reedpts.  When  counted,  her  share  waa 
found  to  eonust  of  three  plga,  twenty-three 
turkeys,  forty-four  ehickena,  five  thousand 
cocoa-nuts,  besides  considerable  quantltiea 
of  bananas,  lemons,  and  oranges,  which  would 
have  been  a  very  fair  return  if  it  could  have 
been  convwted  into  cash.  Unfortunately^ 
pieces  of  money  were  scarce  in  the  Society 
Islands,  and  as  mademoiselle  could  not  con- 
sume any  considerable  portion  of  the  receipts 
herself,  it  became  necessary  in  the  mean  time 
to  feed  tbe  pigs  and  poultry  with  the  frait. 
Homely  as  this  anecdote  is,  there  could  hard- 
ly be  a  better  illostratlon  at  once  of  the  con- 
ditions of  barter  (the  primary  form  of  ex- 
change), and  of  the  usefulnees  of  a  standard 
currency;  and  from  this  initial  point  we  are 
led  step  by  step  through  the  early  history  of 
money,  tbe  substitution  of  tbe  metals  for 
other  materials,  the  various  systems  of  me- 
tallic money,  tbe  *•  battie  of  the  standards," 
and  the  growing  develqmient  of  representa- 
tive money,  such  as  under -wel^t  coins, 
promissory-notes,  bank-notes,  checks,  lulla 
of  exchange,  and  the  variona  other  **  credit 
doeumenta  "  by  whioh,  in  modem  commerce, 
the  nse  of  actual  money  la  dlapenaed  with. 
Xnch  attention  is  ^ven  to  technical  matters 
relating  to  coinage,  aneh  ta  alloya,  the  size 
and  wear  of  coins,  the  methods  of  counting 
them,  and  the  best  plan  to  prevent  counter- 
feiting. In  treating  of  the  materials  of  coins 
the  professor  mtes  tbe  tradition  that  Lycur- 
gus  obliged  tbe  Laoedsmonians  to  use  iron 
money,  in  order  that  its  weight  might  be  a 
check  upon  overmuch  trading,  and  remarks 
that,  if  this  rale  were  adopted  at  the  present 
day,  a  penny  (English  money)  would  weigh 
about  a  pound,  and  a  ton  of  iron  would  rep- 
resent a  five-pound  note.  On  the  other  band, 
gold  and  silver  are  very  awkward  for  small 
currency.    A  silver  penny  wj^hs  aeven  and 
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a  hair  graiOB,  and  a  gold  one  would  weigh 
only  hair  a  grain.  The  octagooai  quarter^ 
dollar  tokens,  circulated  in  CaHforoia,  weigh 
le89  than  four  grains  each,  and  are  so  thin 
that  thej  can  almost  be  blown  away.  The 
suitability  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  higher 
values  has,  however,  been  recognized  every, 
where ;  and  the  only  open  question  in  coin- 
age  is  as  to  the  best  material  for  fractional 
currency.  Bronie  is  better  than  copper,  and 
the  alloy  of  one  part  of  nickel  witb  three  of 
copper  that  has  been  adopted  for  the  one- 
cent  pieces  of  the  United  States,  the  smaller 
coins  of  Belgium,  and  the  ten  and  fire  pTen- 
nig  pieces  of  the  new  German  coinage,  would 
be  exeellenc  but  for  the  variableness  of  the 
price  of  nickel.  If  steel  could  be  prevented 
from  TUBting,  itwoald  be  one  of  the  beat  poi- 
Bible  materials;  bat  Proressor  Jevons  tbinka 
it  likely  that  some  new  and  entirely  satia- 
fkctory  material  for  fractional  money  will 
ahortly  be  found — perhapa  an  alloy  of  man. 
ganese. 

Naturally,  the  largest  space  Is  devoted  to 
the  English  monetary  system  and  to  English 
experience,  but  the  facta  marshaled  are  of 
universal  application.  A  good  deal  oT  atten- 
tion, moreover,  is  given  to  the  problem  of 
international  coinage — the  adop'tion  of  which, 
the  author  thinka,  would  be  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  the  path  of  progress  that  the 
race  couM  take,  except  the  atioption  of  an 
international  language.  Professor  Jevons 
thinks  that  the  decimal  system  will,  in  the 
end,  prevail,  if  only  from  the  hold  which  it 
has  taken  on  the  world  ;  but  he  candidly  ad- 
mits its  del*ectB,  and  shows  that  the  duodeci- 
mal system  is  in  various  ways  more  simple 
»nd  convenient.  As  to  the  atepa  necessary 
to  secure  an  iotematiooal  money,  be  thinks 
the  most  important  that  coald  be  taken 
now  would  be  the  assimilation  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  to  the  Freocli  five-franc  piece— a 
change  which  would  involve  a  redaction  of 
less  than  two  gruns  in  the  amount  of  gold 
which  the  dolUr  contains.  "  There  is  little 
doubt,"  he  Bay^  "  that  the  adhesion  of  the 
American  Qovemment  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Congress  of  1868  would  give  the  holding  turn 
to  the  metric  system  or  weights,  measures, 
and  moneys.  It  is  quite  likely  that  it  might 
render  the  dollar  the  futare  universal  unit. 
The  fact  that  the  dollar  is  already  the  mone- 
tary unit  of  many  parts  of  the  world,  gives  it 
large  odds.  In  becoming  assimilated  to  the 
French  £cu,  American  gold  would  be  cxpable 
oT  circulation  in  Europe,  or  wherever  the 
French  nnpoleon  has  hitherto  been  accepted." 

In  studying  a  language  we  begin  with  the 
grammar  bcTore  we  attempt  to  write  or  read; 
and  there  is  much  to  be  learned  about  money 
before  enteriug  upon  those  abstruse  questions 
which  barely  admit  of  decided  answers.  Pro< 
feasor  Jevons's  work  furnishes  an  elementary 
grammar  of  the  subject ;  and  if  it  could  have 
a  circalation  proportionate  to  its  merits,  that 
murky  atmosphere  of  ignorance  in  which 
visionary  fioaueial  schemes  ara  enabled  to 
floarish  would  soon  be  cleared. 


It  is  plain,  from  the  "Home  Pastorals, 
Ballads,  and  Lyrics  "  (Boston :  3.  B.  Osgood 
ft  Co.),  that  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  as  a  poet, 
eonaiders  himself  at  issne  with  his  fellows ; 


nnd  the  tone  of  most  of  the  poems  is  alter- 
nately one  of  remonstrance  and  defiance. 
Like  the  singer  of  the  *'  Earthly  Paradise," 
he  was  "  born  out  of  his  due  time  ;  "  but  be 
is  not,  as  Uorris  is,  content  to  dwell  apart  in 
a  world  created  and  peopled  by  his  own  art, 
but  frets  under  the  restraints  and  limitations 
of  unsympathetic  and  uncongenial  surround- 
ings. The  "  burden  of  the  day  "  is  heavy 
upon  him  because  he  will  not  shape  himself 
after  the  patterns  that  are  wrought  "  in  our 
common  mills  of  thought ; "  and  his  only  con- 
solation comes  from  the  hope  that,  if  he  wins 
in  his  attempt  to  throw  off  the  burden,  those 
who  imposed  the  restrictions  will  awaken  and 
thank  him  because  he  defied.  Now,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  there  is  always  a  question  wheth- 
er it  Is  time  or  the  poet  that  is  oat  of 
joint;  and  it  is  certainly  odd  to  encounter 
each  a  complaint  coming  from  Kr.  Taylor. 
We  had  always  auiqiosed  that  his  poetry  took 
mnch  of  its  interest,  as  it  certu'nly  takesmnoh 
of  its  popnlarity,  from  its  falling  In  with  tlie 
time — ftom  ita  drawing  its  inspiration,  its 
subjects,  and  its  sentiments,  from  the  pre- 
vailing tastes  and  feelings  of  his  audience. 
How  else  account  for  the  considerable  meaa> 
are  of  success  which  he  has  achieved  f  And 
surely  Hr.  Taylor  has  no  reason  to  be  dissat. 
isfled  with  the  reception  accorded  his  work 
both  by  the  critics  and  the  public.  It  seems 
to  ud,  in  truth,  that  the  time  has  been  pecul- 
iarly propitious  to  VLt.  Taylor's  muse.  In  a 
period  of  lofty  dramatic  or  intensely  lyrical 
poetry — a  period  favorable  to  spontaneous, 
natural  singing — he  could  hardly  have  hoped 
to  gain  a  hearing ;  whereas,  now,  few  Ameri- 
can poets  are  more  certain  of  a  wide  and  ad- 
miring audience. 

The  present  coUeotion  contains  most  of 
the  miscellaneous  poetry  which  Kr.  Taylor 
has  written  since  1864.  The  first  group  is 
entitled  "  Home  Pastorals,**  and  contains  five 
pieoas :  a  proem,  an  epilogue,  and  three  longer 
poems  entitled,  respectively,  "Kay-Time," 
"  August,"  and  "  November."  These  are  for 
the  most  part  descriptive,  as  paatonl  poetry 
should  be,  and  are  written  in  Sowing,  Idsnre- 
1y  hexameters,  a  difflenlt  measure,  which  Ur. 
Taylor  manages  extremely  well.  The  tone 
is  pitched  very  low,  and  there  is  llttie  at- 
tempt at  pictorial  embellishment ;  occasion- 
ally, however,  we  come  upon  a  felioitoos  bit 
like  the  following,  desoriptive  of  November's 
advent : 

"  SUent  are  now  the  flute  of  spring  and  the  chrion 

or  flnmmer, 

Ae  the;  had  never  been  blown;  UteValloradnll 
Miaerert 

Heavily  sweeps  the  woods,  and,  stifled,  dies  In 
tbevaUeys-" 

The  second  group,  entitled  "  Ballads," 
comprises  six  pieces,  all  of  which  are  good — 
interesting  in  subject  and  spirited  in  style. 
"  John  Reed  "  is  a  peculiarly  impressive  pict- 
ure  of  a  life  unblessed  by  love,  and  slowly 
withering  to  the  root;  and  "The  Old  Penn- 
sylvaiUa  Farmer "  is  a  striking  and  lifelike 
portrait.  The  instinctive  conservatism  of 
old  age  has  seldom  been  more  accurately  and 
amusingly  depicted.  "Napoleon  at  Gotha" 
is  a  spirited  rendering  of  a  veil-known  his- 
toric incident. 

Of  the  "  Lyrics,"  several  are  deformed  by 


the  fretfulness  of  which  we  spoke  it  the  bfr 
ginning  of  our  notice,  and  in  others  the  tque 
is  too  subtile  to  find  truly  lyrical  eipreBsioo. 
The  skill  in  versification  is,  perhaps,  thw 
most  noticeable  feature;  though  "The  Two 
Homes,"  "  The  Sleeper,"  and  "  Ron  Wild," 
are  both  pleasing  and  musical.  All  of  thete 
are  too  long  to  quote ;  so  we  select,  miM, 
the  following  stanza  from  "  Snnnier  Kight" 
— a  good  example  of  tiie  author's  euycoa. 
mand  of  rhythm  wd  rhyme: 

"  ADAGIO. 

"  Something  came  with  the  fltUtBgdafk, 
Came,  and  quickened  to  soft  nnmt : 
Sometblog  floats  In  the  Hnden's  mask, 
And  tbroba  in  the  brook  on  tba  meadort 
breaiL 

Shy  Spirit  of  Love,  awake,  awrini 
All  tilings  Heel  Uiee, 
And  all  reveal  thee: 
The  nicht  was  given  for  th^  eweet  Mkc 
Toll  Blinks  aelde,  and  leaves  to  thee  the  lud; 
The  heart  beats  wanner  for  the  idle  band; 
Tbe  timid  tongue  unieam*  Its  wrong. 
And  Bpeeoh  1b  tnmed  to  song ; 
Tbe  shaded  eyes  are  braver ; 
And  every  Itfe,  like  flowers  whose  scenl  ii  dink 
Till  dew  and  darkness  come, 
Olves  forth  a  tender  savor. 
Ob,  each  so  lost  in  all.  who  may  reriat 
The  plea  of  lips  unklaeed, 
Or.  hearing  such  a  attain, 
Tbouf^  Uaied  a  thousand  times,  klas  not agAl" 

^  Ur.  Taylor's  muse  seems  to  need  theipv 
of  a  great  occasion,  and  tbe  "  Odea "  ud- 
doubtedly  present  the  finest  poetry  in  (Im 
volume.  "  The  Gettysburg  Ode,"  in  particuUi, 
is  a  very  noble  poem,  and  will  take  a  plscebtt 
little  below  Lowell's  "  Commemoration  Ode," 
in  the  patriotic  song  of  tbe  nation.  Tbe  Goe 
"  Ode  to  Goethe,"  read  at  the  memorial  din- 
ner, was  reproduced  at  tbe  time  in  the  ed- 
umns  of  the  Journal,  and  the  echo  of  tU 
exalted  strnius  can  hardly  have  faded  as  Jt( 
from  tbe  minds  of  our  readers. 


It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  ol 
Miss  Johnson  to  adopt  the  Catskill  Konv- 
tains  as  the /oea/e  of  her  fairy  stories;  *f« 
the  necromancy  of  Washington  Irving  hti 
already  rendered  them  enchanted  groimd, 
and  nothing  is  too  marvelous  for  belief  cob- 
ceming  tbe  r^on  which  Bip  YanWbkk 
has  conBecrated  to  mythology.  Her  faiiiOi 
it  is  true,  are  not  of  the  familiar  gobUn  bioa^ 
and  their  ancestry  could  eauly  be  traced 
back  to  Bobin  Goodfellow  and  bis  merry  dii; 
but  ve  can  readily  believe  that  prerioM 
writers  have  overlooked  part  of  the  pi^nlt- 
tion  of  our  wonder-land,  and  Nip,  and  Fat 
and  Rapp,  and  Laurel  Queen,  and  the  vA, 
will  find  a  cheerfU  welcome  to  tiie  CMUn 
ValhalkL 

The  plan  of  Hiss  Johnsw's  book  is  Gke 

that  of  tbe  Arabian  Nights  — a  cluster  of 
stories  within  a  story,  the  wildest  flights  of 
the  imagination  being  linked  to  the  bon^ 
incidenta  of  every^day  life  and  facts  f*miB« 
to  us  all.  A  little  boy,  named  Job,  left  alw* 
in  a  cottage  on  the  mount^ns  while  his  gnc^ 
father  went  to  the  village  for  provisions  i> 
snowed  in  on  Cliristmaa-eve  by  an  uneipec**^ 
snow-storm ;  and,  as  bo  hovered  close  to  th* 
fire  in  his  solitude,  tbe  great  clock  io  tb( 

*  The  Catskill  Fairies.  By  TUglala  W. 
son.  ntBstiatedbyAlftedPredertdCB.  NcvT«- 
Haiper  A  Brotiiera> 
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eorner,  tnd  the  marmuring  shell  on  the  I 
mantel- piece,  and  the  Augora  cat  on  the 
hearth,  told  him  strange  stories  of  adrenture 
b7  land  and  eea,  while  the  winter  fairies 
and  the  snmmer  fairies,  the  fairies  of  the 
water-fall  and  glen,  of  oak-tree,  laurel,  and 
fir,  disclosed  their  mysteries  for  hid  enter- 
lainment.  On  Christmas-day  Job  was  res- 
cued ;  and,  on  his  hinting  to  his  grandfather 
the  sights  he  had  seen  and  the  atones  he  had 
heard,  thnt  practical  person  told  him  he  had 
been  dreaming.  Job,  however,  would  not 
accept  this  explanation ;  and  no  more  will 
the  little  folkx,  whom  these  "  Gatskill  Fai- 
ries" are  sure  to  deligbt. 

The  book  is  beauttfally  printed  nnd 
bonnd,  and  Ur.  Fredericks's  illustrations  are 
folly  OS  pleasing  as  the  text.  If  the  modern 
tante  for  art  has  extended  to  fairy -land, 
Qoeen  Puff  will  surely  appoint  him  court- 
artist. 


Thk  eomhloatlon  of  soand  solenliflo  in- 
■traelion  with  an  exottiog  and  plaaaible 
■tory  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  we  cannot  say 
that  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  been  entirely  suc- 
oesifnl  in  hia  attempt  to  make  It  In  "The 
Toimg  Surreyor "  (Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood  ft 
Co.)l  There  is  plenty  of  instruction  in  it, 
no  donbt,  lucidly  and  ingeniously  put,  and 
the  story  la  highly  Interesting ;  but  the  two 
are  mingled  without  being  mixed,  and  we  are 
afraid  most  boys  will  skip  the  explanations 
of  Jack's  Burreyiog  achieremonts  in  their 
eagerness  to  reach  hia  encounters  with  old 
Peakslow,  his  adventures  with  Radcliff,  and 
his  gradual  reformation  of  the  Betlerson 
boTS.  They  cannot  read  even  these  portions 
of  the  story,  however,  without  acquiring  at 
least  a  modicum  of  useful  knowledge;  and 
the  tone  of  the  book,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
most  important  point,  is  thoroughly  whole- 
some and  invigorating.  Sensible  boys  will 
have  little  reason  to  complain  as  long  as  they 
hare  the  opportunity,  now  and  then,  to  add 
such  a  book  to  their  oolleetion  of  weU- 
thumbed  literary  treasnres. 

Tliere  are  many  Ulnstrations  in  the  <rol- 
nnCt  ■n<i  most  of  tiiem  are  good,  bnt  the  ar> 
tist'B  vignette  of  "  Lord  Betterwm "  ia  an 
absurdly  inappropriate  travesty  of  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge's portrait  of  that  backwoods  "  aristo- 
crat" 


Mil  Johsson  oonolndes  his  "Little  Clas- 
sics "  with  a  Tolome  of  **  Anthers,"  contain- 
ing biographical  sketches  of  all  the  authors 
represented  In  the  series.  As  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  these,  the  sketch- 
es are  necessarily  very  brief,  and  little  is  at- 
tempted in  the  way  of  criticism.  Addison 
observes  In  the  opening  paper  of  the  Speeia- 
tor  that  "a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book 
with  pleasure  till  he  knows  whether  the  writ- 
er of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild 
or  choleric  disposition,  married  or  a  bache- 
lor, with  other  particulars  of  the  like  nature 
that  conduce  very  much  to  the  right  under- 
standios;  of  an  author;"  and  It  is  to  the 
furnishing  of  such  particulars,  with  others 
of  a  chronological  and  bibliographical  char- 
acter, that  Mr.  Johnson  ohiefiy  addresses 
himself.  The  sketches  are  fairly  good  of 
th^r  kind,  and  will  prove  lerviceablo  to  such 


I  as  have  no  oydopssdia  or  btognphiool  dic- 
tionary at  hand.  A  valnable  feature  of  the 
volume  is  the  general  index  to  the  entire 
series. 


Thi  second  volume  of  the  new  edition  of 
Hawthorne's  works  (Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.)  contains  "  The  House  of  the  Seven  Ga- 
bles," one  of  the  most  fascinating  romances 
ever  written.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  exquisite  style  in  which  this  edition  is 
publislied,  but  each  additional  volume  affords 
n  new  pleasure  to  the  eye.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed its  neatness,  daintiness,  and  convenience. 


The  witty  Charles  Monselet — one  of  the 
men  who  know  best  how  to  say.nothing  quite 
^i^eably — bos  just  brought  out  in  Paris  his 
"  Annies  de  G^t6,"  a  book  certified  to  be 
full  of  fun  and  of  good  spirits.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  fanciful  storira,  in  which,  notwith- 
Btauding  all  that  is  fiinciflil,  Parisian  e^stance 
is  sketched  from  the  life ;  not  serious  Parisian 
life,  indeed,  but  snch  as  we  see  on  the  Boule- 
vard uid  in  the  Bois,  Certain  of  the  morsels 
wfaioli  compose  it  contain  ideas  whiob  wonld 
do  well  on  the  stage.  The  VAaU  cites  one — 
a  little  story, "  The  Sorrows  of  a  Borrower" — 
in  which  one  gentleman  constitutes  himself 
guardian  of  another,  who  on  the  morrow  is  to 
lend  him  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  the  would- 
be  borrower  goes  so  far  as  to  fight  a  duel  with 
some  one  who  had  cause  of  quarrel  with  the 
lender,  lest  the  lender  himself  should,  by 
death,  bo  incapacitated  from  lending. 

Thx  London  Athetuxxtm  is  pleased  to  com- 
mend UiSB  Aloott's  "  Eight  Cousins*'  highly. 
It  says  that  Miss  Aloott's  stories  are  thorough- 
ly health;  and  full  of  racy  taa  and  humor, 
and  ends  its  criticism  as  follows :  "  Although 
there  are  seven  boy  cousins,  one  or  two  of 
whom  are  quite  mm  in  their  own  eyes,  and 
although  there  is  a  lovely,  fascinating  little 
girl,  who  grows  up  to  be  a  charming  young 
lady,  there  is  not  one  breath  of  prooocious 
sentiment,  and  the  frank,  healthy,  cousinly 
element  is  not  disturbed  by  a  single  hint  of 
love  or  lovers  to  oome  hereafter,  and  this  we 
take  to  be  an  example  wlucb  might  be  followed 
with  great  advantage  in  many  of  our  own  sto- 
ries for  the  yonng,  which  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  diminutive  and  diluted  novels." 

A  WBiTXB  in  T«npU  Bar  assails  the  poetry 
of  the  present  era  in  a  very  truculent  if  not  dis- 
criminating fashion.  He  says;  "  If  we  rid  our- 
selves of  a  certain  glamour  which  its  usually 
high  coloring  sheds  around  Its  performances, 
and  of  a  certain  amount  of  unhealthy  sympa- 
thy with  it  which  a  contemporary  can  hardly  re- 
sist, we  ahall  find  that,  enbstantdally,  the  poe- 
try of  the  Bomantic  Bohool,  the  poetry  which 
essentially  breathea  the  idr  and  expresses  the 
feelings  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  thin, 
hazy,  unsubstantial,  deficient  in  good  sense  as 
well  as  in  definiteness,  wanting  in  sobriety  and 
measured  judgment,  too  fine  by  half  in  its 
dress,  morbid,  unsatisfaclory,  and  inadequate. 
It  does  not  satiHfy.  It  excites ;  at  least  it  ex- 
cites v».  Bnt  whether  it  will  excite  a  future 
generation  is  another  question.  It  is  ornate, 
excessive  in  adornment,  outrageous  in  expres- 
sion, forced,  odd,  quaint,  spasmodic,  and 
sometimes  positively  epileptic.  It  is  wanting 
in  baekbooe,  or  rather  indulges  In  those  pain- 
ful explosions  and  contortions  which  accom- 
pany certain  forms  of  spinal  disease.  It  is 
very  glowing,  bnt  It  gives  no  light.  It  daz- 
iles,  but  does  not  Uluminate.  It  cannot  be 
said  of  it,  as  Cioero  says  of  the  true  orator. 


'  Clarest^t  arendo.'  It  does  not  brighten  as  it 
boms.  It  seeks  to  mn  tlirongh  the  gamnt  of 
the  universe,  bnt  it  has  not  yet  discovered  a 
concord.    It  is  a  perfect  Chinese  concert  of 

sounds.  Shelley  is  its  most  pronounced  type, 
and  by  far  its  greatest  ornament ;  and  nine- 
tenths  of  Shelley's  poetry  is  a  diseased  wail 
and  a  shapeless  cry  that  does  not  reach  the 
gods,  and  does  not  benefit  man." 

The  Saturday  Jtevim  characterizes  the  lit- 
erature of  spiritualism  very  plainly  and  point- 
edly. It  says:  "The  chief  thing  that  must 
strike  any  rational  mind  on  taking  up  the  lit- 
erature of  what  is  colled  '  spiritism '  is  its  in- 
tense ond  irredeemable  droariness,  Weatr, 
flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  as  tlie  courses  of 
this  world  may  have  been  pronounced,  none 
but  the  veriest  lunatic  would  think  to  better 
himself  by  flying  to  one  the  course  of  which 
is  likely  to  be  such  as  the  mediums  bave  to 
tell  us  of.  Any  thing  more  stupid  than  the 
doings,  more  vapid  than  the  talk,  more  point- 
less than  the  whole  life  which  goes  on  in  the 
so-called  world  of  spirits,  it  is  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  man  to  conceive.  No  wonder  that  the 
heroes  in  the  Elysian  Fields  Lad  rather,  as 
they  told  Telemochus,  servo  as  the  veriest 
bondsmen  in  the  world  of  daylight  and  the 
earth  than  reign  over  the  shades,  if  the  un- 
earthly abode  of  the  blessed  oomsponded  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  the  melancholy  blsnlc 
which  seems  to  make  up  '  mediumistio '  exist- 
ence at  its  best.  Universal  and  unmitigated 
imbecility  certainly  seems  to  be  the  state  to 
which  what  are  put  forward  as  tiie  '  higher 
claxs  of  spirits '  are  one  and  all  reduced.  As 
for  the  lower  orders,  the  wickedness  of  their 
old  Adnm  finds  vent  in  pranks  and  mystifica- 
tions too  childishly  inane  to  be  nccused  of 
serious  mischief.  We  never  heard,  at  least, 
of  any  thing  worse  than  pulling  unbelievers' 
beards  in  the  dark,  or  bitting  them  over  the 
head  with  a  baqjo." 

A  nw  drama  in  London,  by  Messrs.  Pol- 
grave  Simpson  and  Herman  Merivale,  entitled 
"  All  for  Her,"  mast  be  of  a  rather  composite 
order,  according  to  the  .^^Amtniffl.  The  central 
flgure,  it  tells  us,  is  taken,  by  permission  and 
with  acknowledgment,  from  Dickens  ;  the  soc- 
riflce,  which  forms  the  main  interest,  recalls 
the  "  Esmond  "  of  Thackeray ;  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  in  the  manner  of  the  cider 
Dumas;  and  the  hero,  remnde,  or  at  leost  re~ 
dressed,  seems  at  the  outset  compounded  of 
equal  portions  of  Don  Catar  de  £azaa  and  Z* 
JfeveuduSameau.  These  approximations,  how- 
ever, which  can  scarcely,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, be  called  reaemblances,  scarcely  de- 
tract fVom  the  originality  of  a  work  which  ia 
nobly  planned  and  folriy  executed.  There  !■ 
fteshness  of  motive  enough  to  set  against  anj 
amoant  of  unconscious  imitation,  and  the  in- 
terest begotten  dnring  the  prt^Ftess  of  the 
story  is  equally  novel  and  powerftal. 

Da,  E1.ZZ,  in  his  new  book  on  Shakespeare, 
may  be  said  to  have  added  something  to  the 
probability  of  Shakespeare's  having  visited 
Italy,  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
poet  never  himself  saw  those  fair  bine  skies, 
beneath  which  so  many  of  his  creations  move 
as  beneath  their  native  and  proper  canopy. 
The  very  air  of  Italy  seems  blowing  through 
many  of  his  scenes.  And  does  any  non-Ital- 
ian work  transport  ns  into  the  bright,  star- 
clear  South  like  the  last  act  of  "  The  Uercbant 
of  Venice  1" 

"it.  C.»  in  fho  Zondon  PieUmal  WorU- 
aMcrtedtohc  Mortimer  CoUhn—deelaree  Jo* 
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aquin  Uiller,  Artemas  Ward,  nnd  Jatiao  Hitv- 
thorne— American  writers  who  went  to  London 
to  Dse  their  pens — to  be  not  only  not  "  flrst- 
olosB  men,'*  but  that  "Topper  is  equal  to  all 
three  oftbem'MI! 


SIX  pichirea,  by  Oir&me,  Alma-Tadema, 
Hriuonier,  Zamactfla,  Vlbert,  and  Jules 
Breton,  hare  been  on  ezlubitioo  at  Goupira. 
These  pictures  were  pirated  some  ten  or 
twelve  jeara  ago,  and  an  Tery  interesUng 
•zamplea  of  tbe  work  of  artists  some  of 
whom  did  not  then  by  any  means  enjoy  the 
world-wide  repatation  they  hare  since  justly 
acquired.  It  is  instructiTe  to  loolc  at  their 
work  and  see  in  some  the  halT-formed  man- 
ner that  has  since  doTeloped  completely,  and 
in  others  to  note  the  change  of  aim  that  has 
crept  into  the  purpose  of  the  painter.  In 
neither  of  these  early  works  is  there  the 
same  freedom  of  handling  or  precision  of 
color  which  now  murks  the  works  of  the  same 
artists ;  and  the  change  in  these  respects  is 
an  encouraging  indication  for  all  younger 
students  that  improvement  constantly  goes 
on  vfaere  painters  earnestly  work  with. the 
bands  and  think  oat  difflcnlties  with  the 
imagination. 

Tbe  painting  by  Alma-Tadeina  is  called 
**  Teaching  Tonng  Gaub  tbe  Manly  ArU," 
and  represents  two  faindaome  boys  (yonng 
princes  eight  or  ten  years  old)  In  ft  stately 
apartment,  surrounded  by  ofBcers  of  tbe 
court,  including  priests  in  long,  yellow  robes, 
and  tiielr  mother,  a  royal  woman,  who  sits 
somewhatapartattaidedby  bermalds.  From 
tbe  composed,  self-reliant  faces  of  the  young 
boys,  and  thdrlerel  brows  and  solid  features, 
we  should  hare  taken  tbem  for  the  A^atica 
or  Egyptians  Alma-Tadema  has  since  so  often 
represented,  were  it  not  for  their  fair  skins 
and  yellow  hair.  One  boy  has  just  flung  hie 
little  weapon,  resembling  a  small  battle-axe, 
at  a  target  at  the  end  of  the  room,  where  it 
sticks  in  the  wall  close  to  the  bull's-eye. 
This  child  is  now  standing  sttll  as  a  statue, 
while  his  brother  takes  his  turn  at  the  sport. 
While  Alma-Tadema did  notpatntso  well  when 
this  picture  was  made  as  he  now  does,  there 
may  be  seen  in  it  tbe  same  lore  or  composed 
and  statuesque  forms  and  groapings  that  now 
marks  his  pictures ;  but  experience  has  taught 
him  that  Greek  or  Egyptian  types  are  more 
in  consonance  with  the  lofty  composure  he 
lores  than  those  which  are  less  beautiful  in 
line  and  more  nervous  in  action.  It  ii  very 
interesting  to  trace  technically  in  this  picture 
tbe  indications  of  an  instinct  for  color  which 
has  more  recently  unfolded  Id  the  strange, 
subtile  lights  and  shades  which  dominate  bis 
paintings,  and  now  show  masses  of  rich  hues 
put  upon  (be  canvas  so  evenly  and  with 
such  unerring  predion.  In  the  picture  of 
the  young  Ganls  we  perceive  that  Alma-Ta- 
dema  loved  color  when  he  made  the  massed 
forms  of  yellow  drapery  banging  from  tbe 
shoulders  of  the  priests  ;  but  It  was  color  he 
had  not  learned  to  manage  well,  and  the 
edges  of  it  are  uncertun  and  dirty,  while  the 
shadows  do  not  repeat  the  hue  vhich  shows 
in  the  light.  This  artist  has  lost  somawbat  bis 


lore  of  carefully-anatomized  drawing  in  the 
last  ten  years,  even  if  he  ever  bad  it,  which 
we  much  doubt,  for  examples  are  extremely 
rare  of  painters  with  so  positive  an  instinct 
for  tones  of  color  and  the  asthetic  sphere  of 
their  suttjeets  as  Alma-Tadema  is  possessed 
of,  wiio  care  mocb  for  the  unlmaglnaUve  and 
realistic  development  of  particulars.  It  Is 
said  of  Corot  that  be  gives  the  msHmait  of  a 
landscape.  As  truly  may  we  apply  this 
thooght  to  Alma-Tadema  that  he  ^ves  tbe 
sentiment  of  an  historioal  period  or  tbe 
genius  of  a  race — the  sentiment  as  be  con- 
caves it,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  true 
conception — and  Mr.  Ruskin  thinks  it  is  not 
— but  it  is  at  any  rate  a  very  definite  and 
positive  one. 

When  Alma  -  Tadema  ptUnted  his  two 
young  Oauls  he  was  somewhat  in  the  position 
of  a  student,  and  bis  own  individuality  was 
less  developed  than  now,  in  consequence 
of  which  we  see  more  clearly  here  than  in 
any  picture  we  remember  by  him,  that  be 
studied  hard  when  he  painted  the  stalwart 
legs  and  carefully-orticalated  knees  of  bis 
yonng  barbarians.  They  are  very  minutely 
delineated,  and  attract  the  eye  more  particu- 
larly than  any  other  point  in  the  picture. 
But  now,  from  all  his  late  paintings,  we 
know  he  does  not  care  for  this  department 
of  a  picture,  which  G^r&me,  on  tbe  other 
band,  has  most  potently  in  bis  thought ;  bis 
mind  has  ran  toward  statneaqne  composition 
clothed  with  strange  and  harmonlons  tones 
of  color.  Disraeli,  in  **  Oontarinl  Fleming," 
describes  the  ^owth  of  a  poet's  mind,  but 
no  bi<^raphy  of  an  artist  so  representative 
and  individual  aa  Alma-Tadema  can  so  well 
show  tbe  progress  of  bis  thongbts  and  his 
skill  as  pictures  made  by  him  at  diflbrent 
stages. 

Ifeissonier's  littie  painting  has  great  value 
from  somewhat  the  aame  cause  as  tbe  one  by 
Alma-Tadema.  In  Ueissonier's  case,  how- 
ever, the  motive  ever  appears  to  have  been 
to  depict,  with  tbe  most  minute  realism,  each 
quality  in  any  object  from  a  man  to  his  shoe- 
string, and  to  render  with  absolute  fidelity' 
every  particular  line  and  shade  of  color  that 
went  to  its  composition.  An  analytic,  not  a 
synthetic,  pointer,  it  is  not  the  general  senti- 
ment of  a  scene  or  n  condition  of  life  that 
saturates  hie  intelligence,  but  the  brilliant 
aparkle  of  a  multiplicity  of  facts.  This  pict- 
ure was  painted  several  years  ago,  and  since 
it  was  executed  the  same  change  and  techni- 
cal progress  may  be  observed  in  it  as  in  that 
of  the  "Young  Gauls"  by  Alma-Tadema. 
Then  as  now,  Meisaonier  evidimtiy  cmsidered 
it  a  duty  to  use  no  more  canvas  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  expression  of 
his  ideas,  and  so  we  see  here  a  small  cabinet 
picture  with  a  man  In  it,  as  minute  and  as 
det^led  as  in  the  painter's  works  of  last 
year.  But  in  the  nicety  with  which  these 
details  are  rendwed,  time  and  practioe  have 
made  a  great  improvement  In  the  picture 
at  Ooupil's  thwe  ia  the  evidence  of  a  ftesh- 
neas  of  fbaling,  which  has  sinee  died  out  of 
work  that  has  become  somewhat  hackneyed, 
though  now  more  thorough  than  ever.  This 
fresh  interest  is  shown  In  the  vivacity  of  the 
expression  of  tbe  man's  face— en  expression 
more  positive  and  perhaps  exaggerated  than 


Heissonier  now  depicts  ;  for  in  thow  daji 
Meissotiier  evidently  oared  very  oiiioh  ftr  Ui 
subjects,  and,  as  he  did  not  know  bo  »dl 
bow  to  make  them  good,  be  threw  nun  d 
bis  own  tboi^ht  into  tbem  than  he  mw 
does,  when  long  haUt  has  taogfat  htm  w  the 
breadtiiof  a  hair  iriiat  died  pendl  tonic fbr 
the  ezqnlsite  fdning  of  a  hand,  and  diepie. 
else  ahade  of  bine  with  which  to  nark  tkt 
shadows  about  tbe  eyelids,  or  the  lonk  thin- 
ness of  the  templea.  Of  <dd  these  timSm 
were  much  lera  precise  and  more  coarse  Oa 
now,  but  stilt  they  wa«  positive  enoiqib  to 
Indicate  whither  the  genius  of  the  aitiit 
tended. 

The  other  pictures  are  less  signiflcuit 
than  tbe  two  we  have  described.  Joles  Bre- 
ton has  always  apparently  had  tbe  same  bah- 
its  of  color,  and  his  group  of  womes  in  th« 
gray  twilight  show  the  same  innocent  type 
of  French  peasantry  as  in  bis  pictures  of  t(K 
day.  In  this  painting  of  *'  The  Day's  Work 
over,"  a  woman  pure  as  a  nun,  and  sb  stnnglj 
built  as  a  horse,  sits  nursing  a  large,  hesliby 
infant,  while  another  child,  vigorous  uid 
brawny,  is  stretched  out  on  a  bay-cock  beodt 
its  mother.  Two  or  three  more  women  an 
grouped  about,  simply  painted  and  «d 
mode,  and  in  the  distance  their  frame  cot- 
tage appears  through  the  gloaming  in  tbe 
damp  evening  haze.  This  painting  ia  quite 
a  large  one,  but  we  do  not  recollect  to  hue 
seen  a  ploture  by  Bretrai  that  contunel  h 
many  figures  in  it,  and  these  fignrei  too 
are  grouped  to  make  a  pleasant  compoii-  I 
tion,  each  of  them  being  as  thoroughly  dtsvi  ' 
and  as  expressive  as  if  it  formed  tiic  ecs- 
tre  of  interest  in  the  pieture.  ZsmaciA 
aeems  to  us  to  have  ohu^sed  less  than  oibtr 
of  the  artists  named,  and,  thongh  his  pet- 
nres  have  leaa  color  than  In  some  of  )m 
works  of  a  later  day,  the  lady  mixing  drid 
for  an  old  brown  monk,  in  her  bondnntt  j 
dress  and  with  her  two  gorgeous  male  em- 
paniona,  might  have  been  found  in  wieof  Idi 
paintings  of  last  year. 

Feidirick  a.  Bkidgjuh's  Salon  pietntt, 
entitied  "The  Nubian  Forlune-Teller— Inte- 
rior of  a  Harem,"  is  now  on  exhibition  ii 
Brooklyn.  The  scene  represents  a  llooiiib 
interior  or  apartment,  with  a  lofty,  bracketed 
ceiling,  and  side-walls  richly  colored  and  la- 
namented  with  arabesque-work.  The  aidei 
of  the  room  are  furnished  with  laxariut  di- 
vans, and  the  centre  of  the  tessellated  p*T«- 
ment  is  sunken,  where  a  small  fountain  phyfc 
On  tbe  right,  a  tawny  Arab  reclines  upon  a 
divan,  and  his  favorite  wife  is  sealed  on  i 
rug  at  his  feet,  and  has  her  arm  thron  Iot- 
ingly  around  a  littie  child.  At  tiie  right 
hand  of  this  group  a  dark-ekinned  NnUo 
woman  ia  aeated  on  the  pavement,  and  is  ^ 
parenUy  telling  the  fortune!  of  those  ann' 
her  in  pantomime  aa  well  as  in  words. 

Behind  this  weird  figure  of  the  Natsas 
woman  there  am  scattered  figures,  soate  of 
which  are  standing  and  others  reclining  spi* 
the  divans  and  npoD  tbe  pavesMit  A* 
background  Is  in  tbe  form  of  a  deep  akoft- 
It  has  a  large,  latticed  window,  hi  shadow, 
which  scarcely  affects  the  soft  light  h  >^ 
recess.  Tbe  strongest  light  in  the  aptrta** 
is  eonoentrated  on  the  foreground  grMA  ""^ 
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the  eflfeot  is  rery  striking,  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  th«  fignres,  bat  also  with  the 
delicate  tncei?  shown  npon  the  walls.  Jnst 
behind  the  Arab  the  waU  is  of  a  deep-bine 
tone,  and  its  color  is  emphasised  by  a  warm 
brown  tint  introdaosd  on  the  right,  where 
there  are  a  namher  of  niches  holding  rases 
and  other  honsriiold  oraaments.  Upon  the 
cornices  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  rest- 
ing on  brackets,  are  namerous  objects  of  the 
potter's  art ;  and  other  evidences  of  a  some- 
wliat  rode  and  uncuUirated  art-taste  are  also 
^parent  in  the  apartment.  There  is  a  great 
Tarietr  of  colon  and  textures  shown  in  the 
costumes,  and  tb$  arrangement  is  harmonU 
ona.  The  drawing  is  excellent.  The  inter- 
est of  the  picture  is  concentrated  in  the 
for^round  group.  This  concentration  of  in- 
terest around  the  Nubian  woman  is  one  of 
the  most  artistic  featores  in  the  composi- 
tion ;  it  is  not  disturbed  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  wall-colors,  the  enervated  figures  of  the 
women  in  the  background,  or  the  gorgeous 
accessories  of  costume  and  rich  architeotnral 
detail  At  first  sight,  such  is  the  repose  of 
the -scene,  one  fails  to  comprehend  itfi  ex- 
trftordinary  beanty.  This  feeling,  however,  is 
soon  dispelled,  and  the  pietore  at  once  as- 
serts its  force  and  power  as  a  lasting  expres- 
sion of  the  beantihi],  and  as  such  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  accepted  by  lovera  of  art. 


Haurioi  F.  H.  Db  HjLia  is  at  present  en- 
gaged upon  a  large  canvas  representing  the 
clearing  away  of  a  storm  at  West  Hampton, 
on  the  ocean-shore  of  Long  Island.  There 
is  a  brig  stranded  in  the  breakers ;  and  a  pile 
of  merchandise  on  the  beach,  covered  with 
canvas,  indicates  that  the  crew,  aided  by 
wreckers,  have  been  engaged  in  taking  out 
her  cargo.  There  is  a  large  number  of  flg. 
nres  forming  scattered  groups  on  the  beach, 
and  the  brig's  deck  is  yet  held  by  the  crew. 
The  sky  ia  covered  with  drifting  storm- 
clouds,  and  the  effect  of  the  wind  can  almost 
be  heard,  so  realistic  is  the  treatment,  as  it 
sways  the  vessel's  spars  and  whistles  throufih 
the  rigging.  The  force  of  the  wind  Is  also 
shown  on  the  water,  and,  as  the  buge .rollers 
break,  it  catches  the  while-caps,  and  sends 
the  foam  swirling  In  showers  over  the  strand- 
ed vessel  and  landward.  In  the  drawing  of 
the  wave-forms  and  the  doomed  brig  there  Is 
maeh  to  admire;  Init  to  the  atndent  the  most 
■abtile  point  of  interest  in  the  pletnre  is  the 
painting  of  the  lon^  cotioholdal  form  <tf  the 
beaoh-tine,  and  the  atmospheric  e^ot  pecul- 
iar to  it  after  a  rain-storm,  and  when  the  sun- 
light is  struggling  through  the  clonds.  These 
features  of  the  worit  are  handled  with  great 
breadth  sod  freedom. 


Hebb  Wachtkl  has  scarcely  awakened 
less  interest  in  his  present  visit  to  New  York 
than  )ie  did  on  his  first  appearance  in  this 
country,  but  his  qualities  as  a  singer  are  prob- 
ably now  measured  with  more  discrimina- 
tion and  accuracy.  Wacbtel  has  indiepnta- 
bly  many  faults.  He  is  a  heretic  as  to  the 
oanons  of  the  Italian  school  of  vooaliiation, 
admitted  to  be  the  most  perfect  extant. 
Often,  in  spite  of  his  magnifloeot  voice,  hla 
tones  are  nneertain,  and  sometimes  ron^ 
Bt  does  not  hadtate  in  the  hi^  notes,  writ. 


ten  to  be  snng  mam  voce,  to  nae  the  hybrid 
tone  known  as  /alteito.  This  fault  would  en- 
danger a  hiss  in  an  Italian  or  [iondon  theatre, 
where  the  musical  public  Is  educated  to  the 
point  of  dilettanteism,  and  the  main  measure 
of  merit  Is  extreme  finish  and  puAty  of  vocal 
style.  It  is  dlfflenlt  to  tell  whether  this  lack 
of  ability  in  modulation  be  attributable  to  a 
defect  In  the  organ,  or  want  of  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  voice.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  ef- 
fect is  often  unpleasant,  and  a  just  subject 
for  criticism.  Again,  Wachtel  takes  strange 
liberties  at  times  with  bis  score,  not  only  add- 
ing embellishments  ad  libitum  (a  caprice 
shared  by  most  great  singers),  but  perverting 
the  music  itself.  He  seems  to  consider  him- 
self an  autocrat  for  whose  coDventence  the 
purpose  of  the  composer  must  be  bent  and 
moulded  without  mercy.  A  similar  vanity  is 
not  un.<teldom  witnessed,  but  in  the  case  of 
Herr  Wachtel  it  is  carried  to  an  extraordinary 
de^ee.  These  are  all  very  grave  faults,  and 
critics  do  well  to  stamp  them  as  such. 

Despite  these  defects,  Wachtel  is  a  mar- 
velous singer.  The  secret  of  his  power  is 
that  his  voice  and  style  are  full  of  virile, 
solid  strength,  and  the  magnetism  of  that 
strength  is  welluigh  Irresistible.  One  uncon- 
scionalj  assooiateBwith  the  tenor  voice  some- 
thing inconsistent  with  maaouline  vigor.  But, 
while  possessing  a  voice  of  great  compass 
and  mellowness,  Wachtel  Is  nnmistakably 
manly  and  strong  In  the  quality  and  style  of 
his  singing.  It  ia  not  merely  In  the  tempest- 
uous rush  of  Us  high  notes  when  he  sings 
forU  passages,  but  ingrained  in  the  quality 
of  his  vocal  timbn,  even  when  he  sings  /o/- 
Betto  or  head-notes.  It  ia  this  characteristic 
that  stamps  his  individuality  as  an  artist,  and 
deservedly  fastens  the  admiration  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  ability  to  sing  the  upper  C  with  the 
full  natural  voice  is,  of  course,  a  gift  which 
always  excites  enthusiasm  among  a  people  so 
fond  of  sensations  as  Americans.  Some  have 
unwisely  concluded  that  this  is  Wachtel's 
principal  claim  on  public  interest,  and  that 
without  it  he  would  take  but  little  rank.  This 
gift  of  compass,  not  often  needed  in  the  op- 
«m,  though  uncommon,  is  by  no  means  a  great 
phMomenon.  Campanini,  who  was  here  two 
years  ago,  sang  a  splendid  cheat  G.  Honginl, 
who  died  in  Italy  last  year,  used  to  walk 
down  the  trtiole  depth  oi  the  Covent  Garden 
stage  in  London,  pealing  It  forth  with  a  sua. 
talned  tmmpet-foree.  RuUni,  a  great  tenor 
of  the  last  generation,  not  only  eraalated  the 
feat,  but  sang  fournotefl  higher  so  artistically 
that  the  most  delicate  ear  could  not  tell 
where  the  head-prodaetlon  of  vtdee  was  sub- 
stitnted  tar  that  from  the  chest. 

But  Waehtera  compass  it  not  his  greatest 
claim  upon  onr  admiration,  for  the  vt  dt  poi. 
fWiw  rather  captivates  the  mass  than  the  cul- 
tivated listener.  His  style  has  so  mnch  dig- 
nity, breadth,  and  force  throughout,  that,  if 
necessary,  we  conld  dispense  with  an  ad  cap- 
tandam  power.  The  ordinary  ear  may  be  ex- 
ceptionally pleased  with  a  rendering  of  the 
"  De'  Quella  Pira  "  in  "  Trovatore,"  which  be 
sings  an  octave  above  the  written  score ;  but 
the  cultured  lover  of  high  art  will  take  even 
more  delight  in  the  magnificent  dash  and  hu- 
mor of  "The  Whip-Song"  in  "Tbe  PostU- 
Uon,"  or  the  splendid  pasrion  and  despair 


shown  Id  the  great  duet  in  the  last  act  of 
"  The  Hnguenots."  Here  the  genina  of  the 
singer  comes  out  unmistakably. 

In  listening  to  Herr  Wachtel  as  an  inter- 
preter of  mnaic,  one  irreaistibly  recurs  to 
that  class  of  art«BBOciations  growing  out  of 
the  thought  of  Gluck,  Weber,  Beethoven,  and 
Wagner,  as  composers  of  mnsio.  There  li 
nothing  feminine,  soft,  and  luxuriant,  in  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  snch  art,  but  every  tiling 
that  is  sturdy  and  invigorating.  It  breathes 
of  the  mountain  and  pine-forest,  not  of  the 
plain  and  orange-grove.  Surely,  to  belong  to 
this  fellowship  in  music  ia  loftier  and  belter 
than  to  be  merely  rounded,  and  moulded,  and 
polished,  in  accordance  with  the  fastidious 
requirements  of  musical  dilettanteism,  which 
sometimes  threatens  to  eat  like  a  dry-rot  into 
all  that  is  truest  and  most  inspiring  in  music. 
For  our  part,  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  this  kind  of  excellence  seems  far  more 
worthy  of  preference  than  that  growing  out 
of  mere  finish  of  method  and  liquid  sweet- 
ness of  voice. 

Wachtel  the  actor  has  the  mwits  of  Wach- 
tel the  singer.  There  are  fire,  freedom,  and 
breadth,  in  his  dramatio  manner ;  he  fills  the 
stage  by  his  mingled  dignity  and  passion. 
The  onion  of  power  In  singing  and  acting  is 
rare.  It  gives  Wachtel  a  stamp  as  an  artist 
which  even  his  great  defbcta  oan  hardly  tar- 
nish, and  establishes  Vun  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  musical  artists  of  the  i^^. 


Tbb  last  JHiith  Quarterly  Rmim  has  a  very 
sweeping  criticism  of  Mr,  Holman  Hunt's 
'  "Shadow  of  Death."  It  denonncesthe  figure 
of  Christ  as  simply  imbedle,  expressing  nei- 
ther energy  of  body  nor  of  mind:  "The 
lower  limbs  are  mnaoular,  and  yet  the  pose 
and  movement  are  so  feeble  and  devoid  of  will 
as  to  suggest  paralysis.  The  slender  arms  are 
not  in  action,  but  are  spreading  beedlcasly  in 
space,  without  Intention  or  control.  The  face 
is  equally  devoid  of  energy,  intelligence,  and 
human  sympathy.  Never  were  mental  weak- 
ness and  the  absolutedeflciency  of  moral  pow- 
er more  ably  shown.  Fallen  humanity  could 
have  little  hope  f^om  snch  a  delicate  and  dainty 
personage.  The  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
of  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  effec- 
tive power  of  will  and  limb  expnienced  by  the 
money-changers,  are  entirely  inconustent  with 
thia  feeble  presence.  This,  then,  Is  not  the 
Christ.  The  eyes  of  all  wonld  never  have 
been  ftstened  on  an  aspect  snch  as  this.  Here 
is  no  possibility  of  any  Savlonr  of  the  world. 
No  one  would  put  his  trust  in  such  a  paragon 
of  imbecility.  The  whole  figure  is  the  very* 
opposite  of  the  histoiic  Christ.  The  Saviour 
oould  have  been  no  pretty  weakling ;  but,  as  a 
man  deatined  to  sorrow,  he  would  he  firm  of 
countenance,  with  mi^eaty,  and  power,  and 
gentleness,  united  in  his  aspect.  His  eyes 
wonld  not  be  soft  and  weak,  and  fiill  of  self- 
complacency,  but  bright,  beaming  with  active 
sympathy  for  hnman  nature,  and  capable  ef 
insight  into  power  as  well  as  into  weaknesa. 
His  mouth  and  lips, '  taught  by  the  wisdom  of 
his  heart,'  would  be  finely  moulded  for  the 
utterance  of  '  gracious  words '  or  of  most  bit- 
ter scorn,  TSUi  frame  and  constitution  mnst 
have  been  exceptionally  strong,  and  his  arms 
muscular,  for  he  was  known  as  on  effltdent 
workman,  not  a  make-believe,"  Severe  as 
this  criticism  is,  it  seems  to  us  scarcely  be- 
yond the  fiustfl.  The  pictue^emed  to  tu  to 
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ftresent  an  ideal  of  Clirist  aooli  as  the  world 
ooold  accept.  The  Stoim  goes  od  to  condemn 
the  promineooe  of  the  aooeaeoriee  as  wholly 
false  to  right  principles  of  an,  and  which,  in- 
stead of  being  "  realism,"  as  has  beea  said, 
destroy  gennine  reality  ia.  the  painting:  "It 
must  he  evident  that  the  pictorial  promi- 
neaoe  and  the  Importance  given  to  the  tools 
destroy  reality.  No  one  in  presence  of  hn- 
matiity  and  life  would,  were  his  mind  at  ease, 
have  casual  instruments  of  handicraft  im- 
pressed so  strongly  on  his  mind  that  tbeir 
strict  portraitnre  should  bo  essential  to  the 
memory  and  recognition  of  the  scene.  All 
these  derails  do  not  produce  artistic  realism ; 
they  are  only  onriosities,  pictorial  toys,  which 
rank  in  art  with  little  models  of  mechanical 
oonbiTsnoes  that  ohann  small  ohildreu.  They 
are  an  ohject-lesson,  or  ■  diagram,  with  no 
ideal  or  im^inatlve  art.  But  art,  when  truly 
realistic,  is  not  abjeetly  meohanical.  The  im- 
agination is  employed  to  rcgulute  tho  scene,  to 
give  each  object  its  due  relative  importance, 
and  to  bring  some  oharscter  and  sentiment 
into  the  picture.  Bat  this  shadow-picture  has 
no  character  or  sentiment  at  all.  Some  petty 
babyish  contrivances  make  it  understood  that 
there  is  something  meant  by  all  the  show. 
Without  these  nids,  the  idea  that  these  two 
inooosistent  figures  are  the  Christ  and  Hary 
is  the  last  that  would  ooour  to  the  spectator's 
mind." 

A  OOHwrm  of  selection  for  the  art-exhi- 
bition at  the  Centennial  will,  we  le&m,  visit 
the  different  cities  in  order  to  prevent  the 
needless  transportation  to  Philadelphia  of 
works  of  art  not  up  to  the  standard  of  admis- 
sion. A  United  States  vessel,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  will  call  at  South- 
ampton, Havre,  Bremen,  and  Leghorn,  next 
apring,  in  order  to  collect  and  transport  to  the 
exhibition  the  vorka  of  Amerioan  arUsts  resi- 
dent in  Europe.  The  exhibition  will  include,  in 
addition  to  the  works  of  contemporary  artists, 
representativb  productions  of  the  past  coitary 
of  American  art — those,  forinstanoe,  of  Stnart, 
Copley,  Trumbull,  West,  Allston,  Sully,  Mea- 
gle,  Elliot,  Kensett,  Cole. 

Gbkbbal  di  Obsnola,  American  consul  at 
Cyprus,  has  made,  we  learn  from  the  Acad' 
tmff  an  interesting  discovery  at  Episkopi,  the 
ancient  Cnrium,  where,  in  opening  an  old 
grave  near  the  port  of  Limassol,  he  has  found 
various  articles  of  highly  -  wrought  metal. 
Among  these  there  is  a  golden  soeptre,  a 
golden  necklace  of  great  beauty,  and  a  couple 
of  gold  bracelets  inscribed  in  characters  which 
appear  to  be  ancient  Cyprian.  It  is  under- 
stood that  General  di  Cesnola  intends  to  send 
the  whole  of  his  valuable  **  And  "  to  America. 

Tn  mutilated  "St.  Anthony"  of  Murillo 
having  beea  suooessfliUy  restored  to  its  old 
position  in  the  ohnrch  at  Seville,  great  r»- 
joidngs  ensued.  The  portion  containing 
the  figure  of  the  saint  which  had  been  cut  out 
by  the  audacious  thieves,  but  was  fortunate- 
ly reoovered,  has  been  most  skillfully  re- 
placed, BO  that  the  damage,  it  ia  aaid,  shows 
very  little. 
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WHO  was  it  that  said  Offenbach  had  writ- 
ten himself  out!  Gertes,  it  soemed  so 
in  the  sad  days  when  he  bronght  ont  one  opira- 
tetf^s  after  another,  each  one  more  stupid  and 


less  melodious  than  tho  last— as  witnests  "  Les 
Georgiennes"  and  others  of  that  ilk.  But 
"Madame  I'Archiduo,"  last  year,  and  "La 
Boulang^re  ides  Ecus,'*  of  tliiu  (the  first  actual 
"hit,"  by-the-way,  of  the  present  theatrical 
season  in  Paris),  show  no  fiilling  off  either  in 
gsyety,  mtnin^  fertility  of  invention,  or  fresh- 
ness of  melody.  La  Boalangire  "  is,  more- 
over, for  Offenbach,  an  excursion  into  a  new 
domain.  It  is  not  an  opira-h<n^ff4,  but  partakes 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  a  oomio  opera, 
one  that  recalls  the  good  old  times  at  the  Op6- 
ra  Gomique  when  that  institution  was  in  its 
palmy  days,  and  did  not  disdain  operas  with 
a  spice  of  fun  in  their  librettos  and  of  frolic  in 
their  melodies. 

The  plot  soars  boldly  into  the  region  of  the 
historic  drama.  For  background  we  have  a  con- 
spiracy under  the  Begency— a  conspiracy  of 
which  Madamt  laDvAmaduMakit  is  the  prime 
iostigator,and  In  which  her  hair-dresser  Amo- 
(2£2Z«has  somehow  got  mixed  np  the  oonspinuy 
of  "  M.  de  Cellamare ; "  and  to  hear  Dapuis, 
who  pereouates  BtmadUk,  pronounce  these 
words,  wliich  he  does  on  all  occasions,  is 
worth  about  three  times  the  price  of  admis- 
sion. Of  course,  the  conspiracy  thils,  and  tho 
police  get  after  poor  £tmadiUe,  who  takes 
refuge  with  his  lady-love,  a  little  tavern-host- 
ess named  Tbinon.  He  is  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing discovered  there,  when  Margot,  the  rich 
bakeress,  who  has  made  a  large  fortune  by 
speculating  under  the  auspices  of  3£.  Law, 
comes  by  in  her  sedan-chair,  preceded  by  a 
magnificent  Swiss,  gorgeous  beyond  measure 
in  satin  and  gold-laoe  and  plumes.  She  dis- 
guises BerHodittt  In  the  attire  of  this  splendid 
meidal,  and  carries  him  off  in  triumph  to  her 
bakery,  where  he  assumes  the  long,  loose 
shirt  and  fioury  functions  of  a  baker.  Marffot 
falls  in  love  with  her  protigi,  but  he,  being 
summoned  to  choose  between  her  love  and  that 
of  Thuion,  decides  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and 
the  enraged  Boulattgire  at  once  denounces  him 
to  the  police,  relenting,  womanlike,  and  im- 
plorinct  vainly  for  bis  release  as  soon  as  he  is 
fairly  in  tbeir  clutches.  The  last  net  is  taken 
up  with  his  prisoD-adventures  and  efforts  to 
escape.  Margot  bribes  his  guards,  and  Toinon 
at  lut  bringa  his  pardon  mr^U^  whereupon 
he  announoes  his  intention  of  espounng  7ht- 
ftoa,  and  Margot  g^ves  her  hand  to  her  fUthfVil 
Swiss.  On  this  ftbrio,  ingeniously  woven  by 
MM.  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy,  Offenbach  has  em- 
broidered some  of  the  freshest  and  brightest 
flowers  of  his  melodious  fancy.  He  under- 
stands his  own  capabilities  and  the  sources  of 
his  popularity  too  well  to  abandon  wholly  his 
own  peculiar  style,  tbe  strongly-accentuated 
rhythms  and  marked  melodies  which  charao- 
terize  his  music.  But  he  has  abandoned  in 
this  work  tbe  field  of  exaggeration  and  bur- 
lesque for  the  fairer  and  more  gracot^il  pnth 
of  a  not  unrefined  gaycty.  ThepartUion  fairly 
sparkles  with  mirthful  melodies  that  will  be  on 
every  lip  and  every  piano  and  inside  of  every 
barrel-orgsn  in  Paris  before  the  world  is  a 
month  older.  After  one  hearing  it  would  he 
impossible  to  give  a  detuled  acooont  of  the 
important  pieces ;  suffice  it,  therefore,  to  men- 
tion a  charming  duet  between  Tbsnon  and 
Margot  (Paola  Mari^  and  Aimte),  the  finaU  to 
the  first  act,  and  on  exceedingly  comic  song, 
sung  by  L4once  and  Berthelier  as  the  two 
police-agentt* — the  song  of  "  The  Millers  and 
the  Cabmen" — which  has  nohieved  an  imme- 
diate and  immense  popularity.  Dupuis  ia 
simply  delightful  as  Bermdill4,tiie  conspiring 
coiffeur.  Paola  Mari4  is  an  exquisite  littie 
Tbinon,  and  Afademoiselie  Aimie  a  sparkling 
and  captivating  Bonianghrt,  while  Ltonoe  and 
Pradean,  Berthelier  and  Baron,  lend  impor- 


tance to  comparatively  unimportant  rote,  ud 
contribute  largely  to  the  general  sncoess.  The 
oostomes  are  flresh  and  handsome,  ibou  of 
Mademoiselle  Aimto  in  particulir  being  ex- 
tremely elegant  and  costiy.  And,  aprtfoitt 
Aimie,  the  following  ioiMiMif  has  been  attrib* 
nted  to  Mademoiselle  Schneider,  who,  sa 
be  remembered,  was  to  have  created  thepnt 
of  Za  Bovlangir«,  bat  gave  it  up  becsnte  tlw 
role  assign  ed  to  Paola  Usni  was  not  sufBdett- 
ly  insignificant.  She  annouQoed  her  intentkn 
of  being  present  at  tbe  first  representation. 

"■  What  1 "  said  the  person  to  whom  iha 
spoke,  "  do  you  mean  to  forgive  U.  Bettnod 
who  has  treated  you  ao  badly  t " 

"  JfijB  cJdr,"  made  answer  La  Grandt-D*- 
chesK,  "  I  cannot  go  agunst  Scripture— iJ  M 
mv  beawxmp  pardonni  paree  ju'U  a  Aifottf^ 

Of  course,  one  speolmen  of  French  wit  re- 
calls another,  and  here  Is  the  reply  nude  bj 
Fran<dsqae  Sarce/,  the  celebrated  dnn^ 
critic  of  the  TimfSj  to  an  impertinent  yomy 
fellow  who  indnlged  -in  some  joking  remarb 
respecting  the  large  size  of  the  great  eritie'i 
ears: 

"  My  ears,"  made  anawer  M.  Barcey,  "flw|r 
be  of  unusual  eiie  for  a  man,  but  you  must 
confess,  sir,  that  yours  are  extremely  smsll  for 
an  assl" 

There  seems  to  be  a  mania  among  Pariiiii 
oelebritiee  for  tumbling  down  and  bumpinf 
their  fertile  brains  just  now.  First  beiid 
of  Gounod's  fall  down-sturs,  tiieti  a  vell- 
knownPariaian  organist  tried  the  same  ezpen- 
ment,  and  now  M.  Octave  Fetullet  lias  cone 
near  putting  an  end  to  himself  in  s  limikr 
manner.  He  waa  staying  at  the  ooimtiT-Bat 
of  a  friend  not  for  from  Paris,  when,  the  e«rdi 
of  bis  wiodow-onrtaioB  becoming  entiogled 
one  day,  he  undertook  to  disengage  tli«, 
piled  two  or  three  pieces  of  fomiture  tof^ther, 
and  climbed  on  tbe  top  of  the  whole  to  effect 
his  purpose.  Unfortunately,  he  made  >  mis- 
step, and  down  came  the  whole  superstrodr 
ure  and  the  brilliant  author  as  well,  suiking 
his  head  in  his  descent  against  a  comer  of 
the  marble  mantel-piece.  He  was  tfaoroDghlf 
stunned  and  considerably  braised,  but  es- 
caped without  serious  injury.  Hence  an  ooes- 
sion  for  another  tm-MOf.  His  host  said,«a 
hearing  <^  bis  acddent :  *'  As  yon  never  hin 
any  ekntea  in  pnblio,  my  dear  friend,  you 
probably  desirous  of  trying  one  in  private,  U 
see  what  it  was  like."  Now,  in  Parisiia 
parlance,  means  a  theatrioal  failure  ae  well  its 
fall,  so  that  the  gentleman  made  the  secideot 
the  occasion  of  a  neat  little  compliment  to  the 
invariably  successful  dramatist. 

Bossi's  Samlet  drew  crowded  houses  st  tbe 
Salle  Veutadonr  all  last  week.  He  plays  Ki^ 
Liar  to-night,  for  the  first  time.  It  is  said  to 
be  Iiis  greatest  character.  I  am  told  that  Am- 
broise  Thomas  was  strolling  throagli  the  lobby 
of  the  Grand  Opcra-House  one  evening  wba 
he  heard  two  gentlemen,  who  were  strangcn 
to  him,  discussing  the  merits  of  "Hantlet" 
Naturally  aapposing  that  they  were  talkiiv  of 
his  opera,  he  paused  a  moment,  only  to  hear 
one  of  them  remark,  vehemently :  '*  And  to 
think  that  tliere  eziats  a  man  conceited  euonj^ 
and  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  he  ooald 
set  the  world's  dramatic  chef-d^avtrf  to  a  le- 
ries  of  tunes  1"  Whereupon  M.  Thorns*  de- 
parted more  swiftly  than  he  hod  oome. 

Etossi  was  present  at  the  fourth  reprosents- 
tion  of  "  La  BouIangJre."  He  laugbed  lesrti- 
ly  at  all  the  jokes,  applauded  all  the  good 
points  in  the  acting,  rumpled  up  his  hair  tb» 
wrong  way,  got  into  a  great  state  of  hilsiioM 
enthusiasm,  and,  in  fine,  eqjoyed  the  p(<^ 
formanoe  with  the  A<tiM,  hearty  eiyoyneBt  of 
a  1>oy.  He  is  a  BolKfiStd-Iookinir  dan  off  tke 
Digitized 
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sti|e,  jiut  in  the  prima  of  life,  a  Teiy  son  of 
Aoflk  for  litight  uid  breadth  of  chest,  with 
blue  eyes,  cbesttiiit  h^r  just  daslied  with  ^ray, 
a  oonplexion  fair  and  t'resh-oolored  as  that  of 
a  girl,  and  small,  well-formed  bands  and  feet. 

The  second  series  of  the  "  Actes  et  Pa- 
roles" of  Victor  Hugo,  entitled  "Pendant 
I'Esil— 1861-1670,"  is  to  be  published  on  the 
S8tL  of  this  month,  as  well  as  a  second  edition 
of  the  first  series  ("  Avant  I'Exil"),  with  va- 
rioQB  additions  and  corrections.  Michel  Livy 
is  the  puhliahor  thereof,  as  well  as  of  the  "Di- 
anas and  Venuses"  of  M.  Arsons  Housaaye, 
vhiofa  work  turns  ont  to  be,  not  a  naogb^ 
oovel,  as  its  title  miffbt  indloate,  but  a  dia- 
■eiution  on  those  two  feminine  types,  Diana 
andVanoB,  in  the  art  of  the  old  maaten.  J. 
Baudrj  has  iaaned  "  Bemaina  of  Nadonal  Art 
in  Betgiom  and  Holland,"  by  J.  Goilioet,  11- 
Instrated  with  forty  plates,  Victor  Bouton, 
of  No.  11  Rue  de  I'Esoalier,  Brussels,  and  No. 
16  Bae  St.-Manin,  PariB,  baa  just  pot  forth 
the  proapectuB  of  a  work  which  will  have 
great  attractions  for  the  amateurs  of  the  he- 
raldic art  and  the  lovers  of  fine  illustrated 
works  as  well.  It  is  a  reproduction  in  fac- 
simile of  the  "  Wapenboeck  "  of  Getre,  ber- 
ald-at-arms,  preaerved  in  the  Boyal  Library 
at  Bnuaela.  Tfaia  preoioaa  mannaoript  dates 
ftom  the  fourteenth  oentnry,  and  "  contuna 
the  names  and  armorial  bearinga  of  the  Cbris- 
tiao  princes,  both  spiritoal  and  aecolar,  fol- 
lowed by  their  feadatoriea,  aooording  to  the 
eoQititaUon  of  Earope,  and  eapedally  tliat  of 
the  German  Xmplre,  in  conformity  with  the 
Edict  of  1356,  called  the  Golden  Bull,  preced- 
ed by  heraldic  poetry."  The  description 
vbioh  the  enfchusioatic  publisher  givee  of  this 
remarkable  reproduction  is  entirely  too  long 
to  quote  entire.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there 
are  to  be  two  hundred  plates  carefully  colored 
by  hand,  and  that  the  whole  work  will  be  is- 
sued in  a  series  of  fifty  numbers  at  forty 
francs  (eight  dollars)  each.  Only  forty-eight 
copies  are  to  bo  offered  to  the  trade,  and  the 
whole  issne  ia  not  to  exceed  aizty-one  copies. 
There  is  a  clianoe  for  some  of  the  wealthy 
and  aspirin(r  book-eollectora  on  our  ahores. 
Among  other  works  to  be  issued  in  nnmlwrB, 
the  "  Tour  de  France,"  a  national  publication, 
isauDouDced;  it  is  to  comprise  descriptions 
and  illoatrations  of  the  sites,  views,  monu- 
ments, peasantry,  etc.,  of  France.  It  will 
comprise  two  volumes  a  year,  divided  into 
weekly  parts.  The  first  part  will  contain  "  La 
Cit4  de  Limes,"  by  Alexandre  Dumas.  A. 
Laeroix  &  Co.  are  to  commence  in  November 
the  publication  in  numbers  of  an  illnstrated 
edition  of  Miohelet's  "  History  of  Franco." 
E,  Dento  has  joat  Isaued  "  Le  Colonel  Cham- 
beriain,"  a  new  novel  by  Hector  Malot,  and 
also  "  Xio  Soman  da  Beatrix,"  by  an  nnbiown 
author,  Bobert  Halt.  The  Libndrie  de  PEao- 
Forte  has  lately  pnbliahed  two  series  of  ten 
etchinss  each,  by  Henry  Guerard,  lUuatrating, 
one  "Los  Ch&timents"  of  Victor  Hugo, and 
the  other  that  author's  "  NapoMon  le  Petit." 

The  theatrical  season  has  fairly  opened, 
and  we  are  deluged  with  novelties  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  first  representations  per 
week.  Besides  "La  Boolang^re,"  which  1 
have  just  noticed,  we  have  bad,  during  the 
past  week,  "Le  Panache,"  by  M.  Gondinet, 
•t  the  Palais  Boyal ;  "  Le  Baron  do  Valjoli " 
at  the  Oymnase,  and  "  La  Filleule  du  Koi " 
at  the  Beoaissanoe,  The  first-named  is  rery 
amnripn,  and  was  a  great  sneoess.  It  treats 
of  the  abanrdities  of  a  woald-be  politician, 
who  fancies  that  he  baa  been  made  a  prefect. 
One  of  the  bon-moU  of  this  obaraoter  (de- 
Ughtfhlly  peraonated  by  Gaffroy)  has  already 
beootne  proverbial.    When  atudying  up  the 


aAursof  Us  department,  he  finds  that  it  con- 
tains an  extinct  volcano.  "Just  like  these 
provincials,"  he  exclaims,  "  they  liad  a  volca- 
no, and  they  let  it  go  out  I "  The  other  two 
pieces  were  failares,  and  immediate  and  deci- 
sive onea  at  that.  Yet  the  "Baron  de  Val- 
joli "  was,  it  is  said,  received  at  the  Coni4die 
Fran^aise,  and  was  only  yielded  to  the  Gyra- 
nase  with  deep  regret.  It  was  well  cast  and 
well  played,  and  was,  moreover,  soundly 
hissed.  The  plot,  which  turns  on  the  efforts 
of  a  father  and  son  to  ruin  a  little  strollio^^ 
player,  and  which  enda  by  the  marriage  of  the 
eon  to  the  young  girl  in  question,  was  consid- 
ered disgustiug,  aa  Indeed  it  waa.  The  Gym- 
Dase  seems  to  have  gotten  into  A  run  of  ill- 
luck  lately,  acaroely  inferior  to  that  wbioh 
pnraaed  all  the  efforts  of  the  Vaudeville  last 
season.  It  has  lost  ttom  its  company  Blanche 
Pierson,  Alice  Lody,  the  great  beauty  Made- 
moiselle Angelo,  and  the  elegant  comedian 
Andrieu ;  and,  of  ull  the  plays  tliat  were  pro- 
duced there  last  season,  there  was  not  one  that 
achieved  more  than  a  half  success.  And  now 
it  leads  off  its  season  of  1875-'76  with  a  total 
failure.  "La  Filleule  du  Boi,"  the  musio  of 
which  is  by  M.  Vogel,  turns  out  to  be  very 
poor.  The  Benalssance  must  rest  on  its  lau- 
rels till  the  production  of  Lecocq's  new  oper- 
etta of  *'  The  Little  Bride."  A  grand  dramat- 
ic enterprise,  havingfor  its  aim  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  bigheat  form  of  dramatic  writing 
in  Vnnoe,  has  been  started  by  U.  LtSarit,  the 
theatrical  critic  of  £a  LibtrH.  The  new  or- 
ganization will  take  posseseion  of  the  Salle 
Ventadour,  and  will  play  on  alternate  nights 
with  Bossi,  who  only  performs  three  nights  a 
week.  Among  the  new  plays  promised  are 
"  Madame  de  Maintenon,"  hy  Francois  Cop- 
p^e;  "Les  M^ros  Ennemiee,"  by  Catnlle 
Uendds ;  and  poseibly  a  new  one-aot  piece  in 
verse  entitled  "  Le  Glaive,"  by  no  Jess  a  per- 
sonage than  Victor  Hugo  himself.  Nearly 
thirty-three  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
great  poet  last  gave  a  new  drama  to  the 
French  stage,  "  Les  Burgraves,"  produced  at 
the  Com£die  Fran^aise  early  in  1648,  being 
die  work  In  qaeation.  It  is  whispered  that 
Viotor  Hugo  is  arranpng  his  "  Cromwell " 
for  the  stage,  with  a  view  of  having  Bossi 
enact  the  principal  part.  In  its  present  form 
"Cromwell"  fills  a  good-sized  volume,  and 
never  was  presented  on  any  stage,  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  the  Athetueumf  in  its 
number  of  October  28d,  thot  "'Cromwell' 
was  the  play  which  over  forty  years  ago  in- 
augurated the  romantic  drama." 

M.  Henri  Houssaye,  the  son  of  M.  Antine 
Ilouseaye,  ia  to  espouse  to-morrow  a  young 
Californian  belle.  Miss  Bitter,  at  the  church 
of  St.-Flnlippe  du  Boole.  The  young  lady  is 
said  to  be  a  very  beanliAil  blonde.  Beadera 
of  the  IVibunt  may  perhaps  recall  the  roman- 
tic stoty,  ss  set  fortii  by  M.  Arstae  Honssaye 
in  the  pages  of  that  journal  about  a  year  ago, 
ct  hia  son's  betrothal  to  a  lovely  Italian  prin- 
cess— a  love-affair  quite  &  la  modt  amiricaiM 
— ^love  at  first  sight  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Is 
the  bridegroom  of  to-morrow  the  late  fianoi  of 
the  Italian  princess,  or  only  his  brother! 
Who  can  tell  us  t  Luor  H.  Hoofbb. 


IN  the  course  of  our  recent  review  of  Dr. 
Lawson's  paper  on  the  relative  weights  of 
Bound  and  nnsoaud  brains,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered Uiat  the  author  took  the  ground  that 
often  a  slight  taint  of  insanity  might  prove  a 
gain  rather  than  Iom.  Having  the  points  of 


hia  argument  still  in  mind,  our  rendm  nuy 
find  it  of  interest  to  learn  of  some  of  the  eigne 
by  which  the  presence  of  cranial  weaknesa, 
or  rather  unsoundness,  may  he  detenuined. 

These  we  find  given  in  an  extended  review  of 
Dr.  Wynter'fl  recent  work,  entitled  the  "  Bor- 
derlands of  Insanity,"  from  which  we  condeuae 
as  follows:  It  not  nnfrcqueotly  happens  that 
unsoundness  of  brain  is  known  or  recognized 
only  by  the  possessor,  who  often  finds  himself 
at  war  with  certain  promptings  which  seem 
leading  him  to  act  against  his  own  positive 
convictions  of  right  and  duty.  As  illustrtttive 
of  thia  phase  of  insanity,  the  foUowing  letter 
ttom  a  patient  to  faia  adviser  is  jtiven ;  "  I  am 
not  eonaoions  of  the  decay  or  auspenaion  of 
any  of  the  powers  of  the  mind.  I  am  as  well 
as  ever  I  was  to  attend  to  my  bualneas.  My 
family  auppose  me  in  health,  yet  the  horrors 
of  a  mad-house  are  staring  me  in  the  face.  I 
am  a  martyr  to  a  species  of  persecution  from 
within  which  is  becoming' intolerable.  I  am 
urged  to  say  the  most  shocking  blasphemies. 
Thank  God  that  I  have  been  able  to  resist,  but 
I  often  think  I  must  yield  at  Isstand  be  for- 
ever disgrsced  and  ruined."  In  this  instance, 
we  have  an  exaggerated  case  brought  forwsrd 
to  illustrate  what  may  not  be  an  unusual  expe- 
rience; should  it  he  recognized  by  any  reader, 
let  him  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  chief 
danger  lice  in  the  present  condition,  and  ttiat, 
so  far  as  insanity  prevails,  it  is  that  of  the 
present  to  he  controlled  rather  than  any  more, 
serious  development  to  be  feared.  The  IbmoDS 
Bishop  Butler  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in 
such  a  Gonfiict  all  his  life. 

A  less  serious  though  equally  discomfort-' 
ing  phase  of  this  weakness  is  that  which  in- 
duces us  to  act  or  speak  in  inappropriate  or 
uncalled-for  waye,  as  when  Charles  Lumb 
burst  out  laughing  at  a  funeral.  Allied  to  this 
are  the  two  fuilings  now  classified  ss  diseases 
under  the  names  "  kleptomania  "  and  "  dipso- 
manio,"  evidence  of  which  is  shown  by  an  un- 
controllable desire  for  the  property  of  others, 
and  for  the  gratifloatlon  of  a  passion  for  drink. 

With  the  aota  of  kieptomaniaca  we  are  all 
familiar,  and  it  is  said  that  vt<dims  of  dipso- 
mania have  been  known  to  drink  ahoe-black- 
iug,  turpentine,  and  hair-wash.  Sometimes, 
we  are  told,  these  two  forms  of  mania  are  sevn 
coexistent  in  the  same  person  under  veiy  odd 
i^rcumatances,  aa  of  one  man  who,  when  dnink, 
always  stole  Bibles,  another  spades,  and  a 
third  who  invariably  purloined  n  tub.  Of  a 
more  general  nnd  prevalent  character  are  such 
signs  of  mental  disorder  as  the  following:  an 
undue  exaltation  of  tho  senses,  as  of  the  patient 
who  could  hear  the  least  sound  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  house,  or  tell  the  hour  by  hia  watch 
at  a  distance  at  which  lie  could  not  ordinarily 
see  the  hands.  Still  more  common  ore  anoh 
symptoma  as  loas  of  memory,  deterioration  in 
handwritiug,  the  use  of  wrong  words  in  con- 
versation— which  Mr,  Grant  Wlute  calls  "  hete- 
ropbemy" — and  the  failure  to  remember  cer- 
tain numbers,  or  particular  letters,  or  the  ter- 
minatioD  of  words  of  which  the  initial  letter 
is  well  known.  If  the  writer  be  justified  in 
classing  these  peculiarities  as  among  the  symp- 
toms of  mental  unsoundness,  the  reader  will 
not  find  it  hard  to  admit  his  own  weakness, 
and  the  plea  for  "universal  insanity"  will 
command  a  more  willing  acceptance. 

Advancing  still  IHirther,  we  are  given  many 
interesting  and  very  curious  examples  of  qte- 
cial  peculiarities.  Thus,  io  a  oaae  of  yellow 
fever,  the  psUent,  a  maater  of  three  laagaagea, 
apoke  with  a  different  tongue  at  different  stages 
of  the  attack.  Aa  one  iostaooe,  from  many  in 
which  the  sufferer  tVom  brun-lesion  after  a 
long  [teriod  of  forgetAilneaa  toelfcnp  the  recol- 
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leotioQ  of  an  aetion  at  the  point  where  he  left 
off,  the  following  story  is  told :  During  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  a  captain  was  struck  on  the 
h«ad  while  he  was  in  the  aot  of  giviOK 
order  wLioh  was  interrupted  by  the  blow.  Af- 
ter flfteon  moQtbs  of  unoonsciounness,  he  was 
suooessAitly  trapanned,  when,  rising  up  in  bed, 
in  a  loud  voice  he  finished  the  order  begun  so 
long  before.  Many  instanoen  of  this  character 
might  be  cited,  bat  we  pass  them  by,  nnd  refer 
to  but  one  more  olasB  of  kiodred  phenomena. 
To  this  olast  belong  eases  where  an  appannk 
injury  to  the  brain  has  reanlted  in  an  improved 
mental  condition.  One  of  three  brothers,  fll 
idiots,  after  reodvlng  a  serere  injury  in  the 
head,  gained  his  senses  and  became  a  clever 
barrister,  and  a  stable-boy  had  his  wits  great- 
ly improved  by  a  kick  from  a  horse.  Even  a 
pope,  Clement  VI.,  had  his  memory  improved 
by  a  coDCUBtion  on  tlie  brain ;  while  one  man, 
who  lost  half  liis  brain  throuf;h  suppuration 
of  the  skull,  preserved  his  intellectual  faoul- 
tiea  till  the  day  of  his  death.  It  would  be 
hard  to  point  a  safe  moral  from  these  facts, 
and  yet,  if  there  is  any  comfort  to  be  found  in 
the  consciousness  that  we  do  not  suffer  alone, 
tlteo  any  reader  whose  symptoms  we  have 
portriyed  ia  welcome  to  it,  and  may  take  cour- 
age. 

In  our  article  of  last  week  on  "  Birds  with 
Teeth,"  reference  was  made  to  the  Merganaer 
iorrcU<>r.  As  it  is  possible  that  our  readers 
may  deem  the  subject  of  sufficient  interest  to 
justif)r  a  brief  return  to  it,  we  would  state  re- 
garding this  bird  that  it  belonged  to  the  Mer- 
gatutr  or  saw-bill-dnok  family.  The  species  to 
irhioh  we  alluded  is  known  as  the  red-breaat 
Jfifi^aMwr' or  sheldrake.  In  lien  of  an  extended 
description  we  present  an  illustration  of  male 
and  female.  These  birds  ore  distributed  over 


Red-breiilMl  MsiguiMr  (Merpn  Mimtor). 
I.  Mais ;  9.  Female. 

the  whole  of  North  America  and  Europe.  The 
serrstions,  as  described  in  the  former  article, 
are  not  teeth  proper,  but  serve  a  kindred  pur- 
pone  in  ^ding  the  bird  in  securing  the  fish  upon 
which  it  feeds.  The  male  bird,  which  is  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  has  a  bill  over  two 
inches  long.  The  head  and  upper  neck  are 
derk-K>^een,  and  the  throat  reddish-brown  with 
dark  streaks.  The  special  feature,  however, 
is  the  serrated  bill,  the  struoture  of  which 
was  Ailly  illustrated  in  the  paper  to  which  we 
have  alluded. 

Thb  indronso  in  the  number  and  extent  of 
snbmarine  electric  cables,  and  specially  the 
recent  completion  of  a  new  one  connecting 
America  with  England,  will  cause  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  manner  in  which  mes- 
sages are  sent  and  received  to  be  read  with  in- 


terest. The  account,  which  is  oommendably 
clear  and  concise,  is  given  in  a  oontemporary, 
and  rends  as  follows : 

"He  (the  ocean-telegraph  operator^)  tape 
the  '  key,*  as  in  a  land-telegraph,  only  it  is  a 
doable  key.  It  has  two  levers  and  knobs  in- 
stead of  one.  The  alphabet  used  Is  like  the 
Morse  alphabet— that  is,  the  different  letters 
are  represented  by  a  combinattou  of  dashes 
and  dots.    For  instance,  you  want  to  write  the 

word  '  boy.'   It  would  read  like  this  :  '  

 .'    B  is  one  dash  nnd  three 

dots  ;  o,  three  dashes  ;  and  y,  one  dasb,  one 
dot,  and  three  dasheii.  Now,  in  the  land-tel- 
egraph, the  dashes  and  dots  would  appear  on 
a  strip  of  paper  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  line, 
which  is  unwound  fVom  a  oyUnder  and  per- 
forated by  a  pin  at  the  end  or  the  bar  or  arma- 
ture. If  the  operator  could  read  by  sound, 
we  would  dispense  with  the  strip  of  paper, 
and  read  the  message  by  the  *  oliok '  of  the 
armature  as  it  is  pulled  down  and  let  go  by  the 

'*  The  cab^^perstorjhowerer,  has  neither 
of  these  advantages.  There  is  no  paper  to 
perforate,  no  '  oliok '  of  the  armature,  no  arma- 
ture to  'click.'  The  message  is  read  by 
means  of  a  moving  flash  of  lignt  upon  a  pof- 
ished  scale  produced  by  the  '  deflection'  of  a 
very  small  mirror,  which  is  placed  within  a 
'  mirror  galvanometer,'  which  is  a  email  urass 
cvlinder  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter, 
snaped  like  a  spool  or  bobbin,  composed  of 
several  hundred  turns  of  small  wire  wound 
with  silk  to  keep  the  metal  from  coming  in 
contact.  It  is  wound  or  coiled  exactly  like  a 
new  rope,  a  small  hole  being  left  In  the  mid- 
dle about  the  aise  of  a  common  wooden  pen- 
oil.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  suspended  a  very 
tbin.delionte  mirror  about  ns  large  as  a  kernel 
of  com,  with  a  correspondingly  small  magnet 
rigidly  attached  to  the  back  of  tt.  The  whole 
weighs  but  a  little  more  than  a  grain,  and  is 
suspended  by  a  single  fibre  of  silk,  much 
smaller  than  a  human  hair,  and  almost  invisi- 
ble. A  narrow  horizontal  scale  is  placed  with- 
in a  darkened  box  two  or  tliree  feet  in  front 
of  the  mirror,  a  narrow  ^it  being  cut  in  the 
centre  of  the  scale  to  allow  a  ray  of  light  to 
shine  npon  the  mirror  fhim  a  lamp  plaeed  be- 
hind tlie  scale,  the  little  mirror  In  torn  reflect- 
ing the  light  bock  upon  the  scale.  This  spot 
of  light  upon  the  scale  is  the  index  by  which 
all  messages  are  read.  The  anf{le  through 
which  the  ray  moves  is  double  that  traversed 
by  the  mirror  itself;  and  It  is  therefore  really 
equivalent  to  an  index  four  or  six  feet  in 
length  without  weight. 

"To  the  caauul  observer  there  is  nothing 
but  a  thin  ray  of  light,  darting  to  tbe  right 
and  left  with  irregnlar  rapidity;  but  to  the 
trained  eye  of  the  operator  every  flash  is  re- 
plete with  intelligence.  Thns  the  word  '  boy,' 
already  alluded  to,  would  be  read  In  this  way : 
One  flush  to  the  right  and  three  to  the  left  is 
b;  three  flashes  to  the  right  is  o;  one  to  the 
right,  one  to  tbe  left,  and  two  more  to  the 
rightj  is  y,  and  so  on.  Long  and  constant 
practice  makes  the  operators  wonderfully  ex- 
pert in  their  profession^  and  enables  them  to 
read  from  the  mirror  as  readily  and  aoeurately 
as  from  a  newspaper." 

Tns  American  farmer's  boy  who  ha«  made 
it  a  part  of  his  holiday  service  to  hunt  for 
Iiumble-bee*B  nests,  and,  at  the  risk  of  a  swol- 
len eye,  possess  himself  of  the  sweets  there 
contained,  may  be  induced  to  resist  his  robber 
propentiitieswhen  he  learns  what  service  these 
bees  render  to  his  father's  clover-flelds.  We 
learn  from  Jfaturt  that  two  nests  of  English 
humble-bees  were  recently  sent  to  New  Zea- 
land by  Mr.  Frank  Buokisnd,  for  the  Canter- 
bury Acclimatization  Society.  These  insects 
are  specially  desired  in  New  Zealand  for  the 
purpose  of  fbrtiiixing  the  oommon  clover ;  the 
proboscis  of  the  common  bee  is  not  snfBdent- 
\j  long  to  reach  down  to  tbe  pollen  of  the 
^ovor-flower,  while  the  hnmble-beo  Is  enabled 
to  do  so.  In  this  way  the  insect  is  expected 
to  do  great  service  to  the  agriculturist  by 
largely  extending  the  growth  of  tbe  clover. 
Tbe  bees  were  packed  in  their  own  nests  in 
two  boxes,  and  will  be  under  tbe  charge  of  a 


member  of  the  New  Zealand  Conodl,  who  U 
provided  with  every  neeeBsaiy  for  thdr  wel- 
fare during  their  voyage.  They  are  espeded 
to  arrive  about  the  middle  of  Jsaoaiy— mi^ 
summer  at  the  antipodes. 

CxHTAUT  interesting  experiments  on  the 
growth  of  seeds  have  been  conducted  by  M. 
DIotb.  These  were  undertaken  with  i  viev 
to  determine  whether  seeds  could  be  nude  to 
germinate  In  ioe,  and  the  process  may  b«  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Seeds  of  varions  apebu 
were  placed  in  grooves  nude  in  ioe-cakei,  nd 
over  the  grooved  snrfkce  other  plates  of  iee 
were  laid,  and  tbe  whole  removed  to  s  eed 
eellar  in  January,  and  there  remained  till  tlii 
following  May.  An  examination  then  midi 
disclosed  the  fact  that  many  of  the  seedi  b*d 
actually  germinated,  the  roots  penetrating isto 
the  ioe.  It  is  but  natural  that  facta  of  thb 
startling  character  should  give  rise  to  contKh 
versy,  and  ao  we  are  not  surprised  to  Itsni 
that  opposite  views  are  entertained  as  to  vbeoct 
the  heat  needed  for  the  process  of  growth  vu 
obtained.  In  the  opinion  of  tbe  experimenter, 
it  was  obtained,  or  rather  liberated,  in  tbi 
growth  of  the  roots  while  fordng  themulm 
into  tbe  ice. 

DmiKo  a  Iste  ofBoial  investtgatlon  into  tbt 
canse  of  one  of  tbe  many  recent  Eu^h  nil- 
way  accidents  it  was  stated  that,  owing  to  tbe 
presence  of  continuous  brakes,  the  engintfi 
hud  at  his  command  the  means  of  stoppiogi 
train  going  at  the  rate  of  fifty  milea  an  hou 
within  four  hundred  yards.  The  official dll^ 
aoter  of  this  testimony  induced  a  special  :riil 
to  be  made,  with  the  following  resnltt:  i 
regular  train  was  made  up,  fitted  with  contiit- 
uous  brakes,  and  run  at  the  rate  abore  men- 
tioned. At  a  ^veo  signal,  tbe  brakea  vm 
put  on,  the  engine  reversed,  and  wheetti 
train  had  stopped  tbe  distance  was  meamei 
This  was  found  to  be  eight  hundred  yarda,* 
nearly  half  ■  mile ;  andf  as  tbe  trial  ni  i 
fair  one,  the  result  may  be  taken  as  llDsl,iaJ 
will  serve  to  set  at  rest  the  oft-repeated  UM^ 
tion  that  a  tr^n  going  at  ftiU  speed  nuf  bi 
stopped  within  its  own  length. 

A  ExinisH  gardener  has  taken  up  tbecorel 
rSle  of  natural  photographer,  and  by  tbe 
of  negatives  in  the  form  of  leaves  hu  bete 
enabled  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  hia  onbnd- 
fruit.  In  order  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  of 
color  to  tbe  surfiioe  of  certun  choice  ptact^o, 
he  allowed  them  to  be  protected  in  pUces  \>j 
leaves.  Beneath  these  shaded  portioaslbt 
anriiaoe  remained  green,  uid  thua  tbe  pmrlt 
bloom  of  the  unshaded  parta  was  gnitlT 
heightened.  In  oert^  instances  the  fonn  of 
tbe  leaf  appeared  sharply  photographed  a 
the  fruit,  which  effect  added  greatly  to  tbdi 
beauty,  and  secured  for  tbe  grower  more  ^ 
vorablo  prices,  since  beauty  of  appeansn 
ranks  with  delicacy  of  flavor  among  a  ccHbb 
class  of  purchasers. 

We  learn  from  Mature  that  it  ia  propoM* 
to  hold  an  electrical  ezbibltion  in  Ptrii  it 
1877.  It  will  be  held  in  the  Palais  del'lndw- 
trie,  the  object  being  to  illustrate  all  the  ap- 
plications of  electridty  to  the  arts,  to  iodai- 
try,  and  to  domestic  purposes.  This  pn^tA 
which  was  lidtiated  by  Count  Ualles  tlrm 
has  been  received  with  general  flivor  botb  If 
the  scientific  and  industrial  worlds,  snd  tte 
necessary  funds  have  been  already  guaranteed. 
An  organizing  committee  is  being  fonn^d, 
and  the  proviaional  ofBoes  <^  the  exhihitio 
have  been  established  at  86  Roe  dt  !■ 
toire. 
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Iw  a  recent  note  it  was  stated  that  tlie  de- 
oomposition  or  deoay  of  egga  might  be  greatly 
retarded  b;  the  use  oY  a  ooating  of  paruffine. 
A  seoond  appUoatioa  of  this  substance  has  re- 
cently been  made,  with  favorable  results.  A 
□umber  of  Ameiicau  poaches  which  had  been 
coated  with  melted  paraffiae  aod  packed  in  hay 
reocDtly  arrived  in  London  in  a  fresh  state, 
aad  were  eaten  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty  days.  This  applioatiun  of  pondBne  b 
protected  by  letters-patent  granted  to  Ur.  B. 
LcKMoia,  of  this  oUy,  and  iBclodes  the  preaer- 
vatioa  of  eggs,  iVnit,  and  regetables. 

Thk  French  town  of  N6rao  is  about  to  be 
lighted  by  gas  made  from  cork-wsste  and  out- 
tings.  These  are  distilled  in  a  close  vessel 
or  retort,  and  the  gas  obtained  is  said  to  be 
brighter  and  whiter  than  that  of  eoal.  The 
bine  or  non-lominoos  zone  is  smaller,  and  the 
gu»  itself  has  a  greater  donsity  than  that  from 
ordinary  eoal. 


E  give  below  the  last  of  our  budget 
of  "  Wedding-Anecdotes : " 

Sometimes  the  united  services  of  clergymen 
of  differing  persuasions  make  the  marrioge- 
oeremony  » trifle  difficult.  A  Methodist  min- 
ister, who  was  about  to  marry  an  Episcopal 
lady,  called  upon  her  minister  to  secure  his 
services,  and  to  ask  that  a  friend,  who  was  a 
presiding  elder  in  his  church,  might  assist  in 
the  officeof  marrying.  The  Episcopal  brother, 
who  was  a  High  Anglican,  replied : 

"  I  would  like  to  oblige  you,  sir,  in  your 
wish,  "  but  I  fear  I  cannot,  as  I  do  not  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  your  orders  I 

**Hy  orders  not  vaUd,  nrl"  exoIlUmed  the 
indignant  Wesley  an.  "  I  tell  yon,  it's  a  purer 
ministry  tbat  has  come  down  fW>m  John  Wes- 
ley than  «  ministry  that  has  come  down  by 
yovx  apostolic  enccession  through  all  their 
dirty  popes  1" 

As  a  general  rule,  ministers  find,  on  the 
principle  that  *'a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush,"  that  it  is  always  better  to 
take  the  fee  at  the  time  of  the  wedding  than 
to  wait  for  any  after-judgment  of  the  matter. 
A  certain  clergyman  to  this  day  bears  a  grudge 
against  2Tew  Jersey  because  a  Jerseyman,  af- 
ter his  wedding,  asked  if  he  should  pay  at  the 
time  or  settle  when  be  came  for  the  certificate. 
The  modest  minister  said,  **0b,  vhen  yon 
come  for  the  certifloate."  And  that  man  has 
never  oome  yet ! 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  atmosphere 
of  mistakes  about  the  wedding-serTice.  Even 
the  printers  join  v-  :  this.  An  English  edition 
of  the  "Prayer-Book"  came  out  some  time 
ago  witb  the  following  misplacement  of  a  sin- 
gle letter;  "  Wilt  thou  love,  honor,  and  cher- 
ish," etc.,  etc.,  "aad,  forsaking  all  others, 
keep  thee  only  unto  her  as  long  as  ye  both 
shall  likt  "—a  change  from  "  live  "  to  "  like," 
well  suited  to  the  changing  habits  of  present 
matrimonial  life  1 

Another  very  oommon  mistake  among  ig- 
norant people,  who  want  the  Episoopal  ser- 
vloe,  is  in  the  alliterati7e  aentenoe,  "To  have 
and  to  hold  from  this  day  forward."  1  know 
a  elei^gyman  who  aasares  me  he  very  frequent- 
ly has  it  rendered,  "To  have  and  to  behold 
from  this  day  forward." 

The  nervousness  of  the  parties  to  be  mar- 
ried very  often  accounts  for  some  of  these 
mistakes.  A  pretty-well  frightened  groom  on 
one  ocoasion,  feeling  that  he  must  be  brave 
aod  ipeak  up  well  when  the  oflSolating  clergy- 


man asked  any  question,  boldly  replied  to  1 
the  question  addressed  to  the  father  of  the  \ 
bride,  "Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married 
to  tliis  man  \ "  "  My  sponsors  In  baptism  1 " 

Another  frightened  youth,  remembering  in 
the  presence  of  some  beautiful  bridesmaids 
the  answer  to  one  of  the  questions  in  the  order 
of  baptism,  replied  to  the  question,  Wilt 
thoQ  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded  wlfel" 
"I  renounce  ^em  all,  and,  by  Ocd's  help, 
will  endeavor  not  to  follow  nor  be  led  by 
them  I" 

Readers  of  Thomas  Hardy's  story,  "Far 
from  the  Hiding  Crowd,"  will  remember  the 
scene  in  which  Bathabeba,  on  taking  charge 
of  the  farm,  inquires  how  it  came  to  pass 
tliat  Mrs.  Ball  ever  consented  to  name  her  son 
"Cain."  Joseph  Foot^Tftn  and  the  others 
explun  that  the  "  pore  "  woman  was  flustered 
at  the  time  of  the  christening,  and  got  the 
Bible  brothers  mixed  up  in  her  mind,  and 
thought  at  the  moment  **  as  how  it  was  Abel 
what  killed  Cain,  and  not  t'other  way  ;  how- 
ever, they  tried  to  aoften  it  down  a  bit  by  call- 
ing him '  CWfuy.* " 

Oh  the  BUne  principle  in  England,  at  a 
wholesale  parish  wedding,  where  some  dozen 
conples  were  to  be  nnited  tn  mam  on  a  Sun- 
day, a  shy  sort  of  man  got  crowded  in  the 
wrong  place,  next  to  a  strong,  bustling  wom- 
an, who  hud  likewise  missed  her  man,  and, 
before  they  knew  it,  they  were  married,  as 
was  also  the  odd  couple  number  two.  Here- 
upon the  shy  man  made  so  bold  as  to  tell  the 
minister  of  the  mistake,  and,  while  be  was  de- 
bating in  his  own  mind  what  was  to  be  done, 
the  old  woman  exclaimed,  "Sure,  and  let  it 
be ;  isn't  it  fair  all  round,  after  all,  and  isn't 
one  man  as  good  as  the  othert  the  divil  a  bit's 
the  difference,  tajs  Bridget  MeShane  t " 


We  select  from  AU  tiu  Ttar  Mmmd  a  sec- 
ond batch  of  "  Notifications  Extraordinary," 
being  wholly  on  matters  matrimonial : 

ALeavonworth  official  proclaimed  his  hap- 
piness and  warned  off  all  aspirants  to  the  hand 
of  the  woman  whose  affections  he  had  secured 
as  follows:  "Engaged:  Miss  Anne  Gould,  to 
John  Caudal,  city  marshal,  both  of  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas.  From  this  time  henceforth 
and  forever,  until  Miss  Anne  Oould  becomes 
a  widow,  all  young  men  are  requested  to  with- 
draw their  partieolar  attentions."  If  Kansas 
lovers  are  given  to  pubUsblng  their  littie  ar- 
rangementa  in  thia  way,  a  Euisas  new^H^pcr 
most  be  abnost  as  lively  reatUng  as  the  Chei^ 
okee  3tBMf,  wUeh,  reoOTding  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Sariab  Pratt  and  Miss  Maiy  Footc,  says : 
"  Sariah  is  one  of  the  best  boys  Cherokee 
ever  had,  and,  now  that  he  will  Foote  it  the 
rest  of  his  jonmey,  we  wish  both  him  and  his 
handsome  young  wife  a  happy  wedded  life, 
with  a  good  round  number  of  Pratt-Ung  re- 
sponsibilities to  cheer  the  way  and  make  life 
truly  blest."  The  Cherokee  editor's  playfbl- 
nesB  would  hardly  have  been  appreciated  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  following 
specimen  was  thought  a  neat  thing  in  mar- 
riage notices:  "Married  simultaneously,  on 
the  24th  ult.,bythe  Bev.  J.  W.  WaIla«e,J. 
H.  Burritt,  Esq.,  of  Oonnactiont,  to  Miss  Ann 
W.  Watson ;  and  Mr.  Augnstot  Wood,  to  Vim 
Sarah  Widr,  ColombiA  County,  Qeoigla.  The 
oeiemony  was  condneted  under  the  most  en- 
gaging forms  of  decencgr,  and  was  ministered 
with  sober  and  impressive  dignity.  The  Bub- 
seqnent  hilarity  was  rendered  doubly  enter- 
tdning  by  the  most  pleasing  urbanity  and  de- 
corum of  the  guests;  the  convivial  board  ex- 
hibited an  elegant  proifueion  of  all  that  fancy 


oould  mingle,  or  the  most  splendid  liberality 
collect;  nor  did  the  nuptial  evening  afford  a 
banquet  leas  grateful  to  the  intellectual  senses. 
The  mind  was  regaled  with  all  tbat  is  capti- 
vating in  colloquial  fruition,  and  transported 
with  all  that  is  divine  In  the  union  of  conge- 
nial spiriUi : 
*  While  hovering  seraphs  Ungerad  near. 
And  dropped  their  baips,  so  charmed  to  hear  I ' " 

In  the  happy  ooming-time,  when  the  sexes 
shall  stand  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality, 
the  dupes  of  taix  flirts  will,  doubtlns,  find 
twelve  good  women  and  true  ready  to  make 
defaulting  damsels  pay  for  pKnnise-breakiQg. 
A  jilted  lover  will  not  need  to  take  his  revenge 
in  an  irregular  way,  like  the  gentleman  who 
advertised  in  the  General  A^trtittri "  Where- 
as, on  Sunday,  April  IS,  1750,  there  was  seen 
in  Cheapside,  between  the  hotua  of  four  and 
five  in  the  afternoon,  a  young  gentleman, 
dressed  in  a  light-colored  coat,  with  a  blue 
waistcoat  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  along  with 
a  young  lady  in  mourning,  going  toward  St. 
Martin's  near  Aldersgate.  This  is,  therefore, 
to  acquaint  the  said  gentleman  (as  a  friend) 
to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible  in  the  affair, 
lest  otherwise  he  should  unhappily  meet  with 
the  same  diBapp<dntment  at  last,  by  another 
stepping  In  in  the  mean  time,  as  a  young  gen- 
tleman has  been  lately  served  by  the  afore- 
said young  lady,  who,  after  a  courtship  of 
these  four  months  last  past,  and  tbat  with  her 
approbation,  and  in  the  most  public  manner 
possible,  and  with  the  utmost  honor  as  could 
possibly  become  a  gentleman.  Take  this,  sir, 
only  as  a  friendly  hint."  Far  less  courteous, 
under  similar  provooation,  was  the  discarded 
suitor  who  proclaimed:  "  Whereas,  Parmelia 

B  did  promise  to  marry  me  on  the  19th 

instant,  but,  Instead  of  doing  so,  did  flunk  and 
run  off,  I  brand  her  as  a  liar  and  a  person  of 
bad  character  generally."  Possibly  the  flcklc 
Parmelia  bad  very  good  reasons  for  ohanpng 
her  mind;  at  any  rate,  the  rejected  groom 
might  have  vented  hia  wrath  la  milder  terms. 
Mary  Dodd,  of  Livingston  Coun^,  Kentucky, 
was  ftally  jufltifled  in  deoonncing  a  gay  deoeiv> 
er  as  she  did,  In  the  Kentucky  BtforUr,  of  the 
Sth  of  September,  1817 :  "  Take  notice,  and 
beware  of  the  swindler  Jesse  Dougherty,  who 
married  me  in  November  last,  and  some  time 
after  marriage  informed  me  that  be  bad  anoth' 
er  wife  alive,  and  before  I  recovered  the  vil- 
lain left  me,  and  took  one  of  my  beat  horses. 
One  of  my  neighbors  was  so  good  as  to  follow 
him  and  take  the  horse  from  him,  and  bring 
him  back.  The  said  Dougherty  is  about  forty 
years  of  age,  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  ronnd- 
shonldered,  thick  lips,  oomplezion  and  hair 
dark,  gray  eyes,  remarkably  ugly  and  ill-na- 
tured, very  fond  of  ardent  spirits,  and  by  pro- 
fession a  notorious  liar.  This  is,  therefore,  to 
warn  an  widows  to  beware  of  the  swindler,  aa 
all  he  wants  is  their  property,  aod  he  cares 
not  where  they  go  after  he  gets  that.  The 
said  Dougherty  has  a  number  of  wives  living, 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  (the  number  not  positive- 
ly known),  and  will,  no  doubt,  if  he  can  get 
them,  have  ^ht  or  ten  more.  I  believe  that 
is  the  way  he  makes  hialiving.— Maxt  Dodd." 

A  wsim  in  CAomfisFt**  Jbvnid^  from 

whom  we  bare  formerly  quoted,  thinks  that 

Americans  are  very  fond  of  using  the  word 

"  institution : " 

Institution,  originally  a  political  word,  has 
l>een  given  a  vei7  wide  meaning.  Besides 
speaking  of  the  "  institutions  of  the  country," 
American  writers  mention  the  buzzards  of 
CharleotOD  as  one  of  the  inactions  of  that 
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oity,  and  inform  as  that  a  taste  for  driviog  Is 
one  of  the  iofltitutioas  of  Ne  v  York.  WriUng 
from  China  to  the  New  79rk  TSbms,  Mr.  Sew- 
ard described  a  typhoon  as  an  Eastern  insti- 
tution, which,  though  donbtleBs  entertaining 
as  a  topio  for  flitnre  narrative,  isseldom  amns- 
log  as  an  ezpeiienoe." 

He  gires  also  instances  of  some  of  the 
quaint  phrnees  arising  from  our  political 
life: 

Some  of  these  strange  phrases  m  derived 
from  the  babita  of  animals.  A  par^  is  said 
iomaht  when  it  follows  an  underhand  policy ; 
if  a  politician  proves  false  to  his  pledges,  the 
papers  announoe  that  he  has  **  erawftshed  aw- 
fhlly,"«n  allusion  to  the  retrograde  motions 
of  the  crawfish.  When  a  group  of  members 
■npport  a  bill  in  which  they  have  no  direct 
intercut,  in  order  to  secure  the  help  of  its  pro- 
moters for  a  bill  of  their  own,  they  are  said  to 
be  "  loff-rollinff,"  a  term  taken  fh}m  the  baclc- 
wooJs,  where  a  man  who  has  cut  down  a  big 
tree  gets  bis  neighbors  to  help  him  in  rolling 
it  away,  and  in  return  helps  them  with  their 
logs.  To  **gas"  is  to  tailE  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prolonging  a  debate.  A  man  who  can 
be  depended  upon  by  bis  party  is  said  to  be 
*'  sound  on  the  goose."  On  the  other  hanil,  a 
doubtful  supporter  is  spoken  of  as  "  weak  in 
the  knees."  Determination  is  bnckbone. 
"  Baokbone,"  says  a  leader  in  the  Republic  of 
New  yVirk,  "  is  the  materiul  that  makes  an 
upricrht  man,"  A  party  that  always  votes  to- 
gether is  snid  to  "  vote  solid."  A  party  con- 
ference is  a  "ouuoan,"  its  programme  is  a 
"  plfitform,"  and  these  two  words,  we  may  re- 
mark en  jKWMni,  are  being  too  freely  used  in 
some  quarters  oven  among  ourselves,  A 
member  of  Congreas  does  not  mafae  a  speech, 
he  "  orates  ; "  if  be  can  embomiss  his  adver- 
aaiy,  he  nijoieea  at  liaving  *'  cornered  him ; " 
if  hit  speech  is  a  good  one,  it  ia  a  "  rouser ; " 
if  it  Aiila,  it  is  a  "flaile,"  so  oallod  firom  the 
hiss  of  the  priming  in  a  gon  that  miaaes  fire. 

He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  with  us 
bnde  has  even  more  cant  words  than  poli- 
tics, and  gives  the  foHowing  instances: 

Money  liaa  forty  or  fifty  different  names — 
auoh  singular  terms  as  dye-stulb,  spondulics, 
shadscsles,  snd  charms,  figuring  in  the  list. 
Insolvent  bonks  are  called  wild-cat  hanks, 
and  their  notes  are  wild-cats.  The  smallest 
cobbler's  shop  is  a  "  boot-store ; "  a  draper's 
is  a  "  dry-goods  store ; "  sod  to  "  run  s  store  " 
is  to  keep  a  shop.  A  figure  of  speech  derived 
from  the  lost  expression  is  "  to  run  your  fuce," 
which  means  to  go  upon  credit.  "  To  make  a 
pile  "  is  to  make  money ;  to  be  '*  dead  broke  " 
is  to  become  banlmipt.  These  commercial 
phrases  penetrate  into  every  -  day  life, 
"What's  to  poyl"  means  simply  what's  the 
matterl  "  A  drive  in  these  hills  /uy*,"  says 
a  writer  iu  an  American  magarine ;  "  it  ia  pnre 
enjoyment."  AnoOier  Americanism,  "  to  be 
well  posted  up"  in  a  subject,  originally  de- 
rived ftora  the  posting  up  of  a  ledger,  baa 
been  adopted  by  some  English  writers.  Simi- 
larly there  are  nautical  words  which  are  used 
on  all  possible  occasions.  Where  an  English 
railway-guard  calls  out  before  starting  Iiis 
train,  "Take  your  places  I"  the  American 
train  -  conductor  shouts,  "Get  aboard,  get 
aboard  I "  and  then  signals  the  driver  to  "  go 
ahead."  A  pushing,  active  men  ia  said  to  be 
"  goaheoditive,"  and  f>om  this  adjective  a 
barbarous  substantive  has  in  due  course  been 
developed ;  snd  on  the  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween France  ai^d  Pmasia,  in  1870,  the  il&w 
Torh  TiDMi  strove  to  impresa  its  readers  with 


the  fact  that,  "  in  this  eomplioation  of  Euro- 
pean difflenltiea,  a  fiivorable  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  ^ffurfam  ge^^tdiii'smtu^^ 


Ths  subjoined,  from  the  London  Umly 
:  Nmt,  on  the  flrat  fire  of  the  season,  ia  very 
good,  but  we  wish  the  writer  would  under- 
stand that  not  every  American  is  devoted  to 
the  stove.  In  the  South  the  open  fire  ia  the 
rule,  and  it  is  far  from  tieing  uncommon  in 
the  North  and  West : 

The  first  fire  makes  an  epoch  like  the  first 
snow-fall  of  the  new  winter :  it  brings  back 
memories  of  old  eqjoyments  suited  to  the 
sesson ;  it  almost  makes  us  forget  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  long,  inevitable  season  of  cold  and 
of  sunless  days.  Certainly  this  la  an  advan- 
tage we  poaaeaa  over  onr  Idnsmen  of  the  Ten- 
tonic  raoe  who  use  stoves— over  the  Oerman, 
the  American,  as  also  over  the  Russian.  Mon- 
taigne mentions  how  he  was  once  amused  by 
hearing  a  German  gentleman  defend  stoves  on 
exactly  the  same  grounds  as  Frenchmen  usual- 
ly spoke  up  for  flres.  Surely  the  patriotic  Teu- 
ton would  scarcely  have  said  that  much  of  the 
reUffio  /od  clings  to  the  stove.  Warm  that 
device  may  he,  and  capable  when  scientlflosl- 
1y  adapted  of  giving  perpetual  summer  within 
the  house.  But  ss  the  stove  is  used  in  Conti- 
nental cities  merely  to  heat  the  air  which  is 
in  the  house  without  olrcnlatiog  or  ohangiog 
it,  stuffiness  is  itsfirat-bom  and  drowsiness  its 
next  of  kin.  "  Men  soarcely-fcnow  how  beau- 
tiful fire  is,"  Shelley  says,  and  certainly  no 
stove-using  race  of  men  can  know  by  daily 
experience.  It  was  the  most  natural  thing 
that  the  domestic  religions  of  the  ancient 
world  should  cling  about  the  hesrth,  where 
the  lovely,  mysterious  element  plays,  making 
light  and  warmth  in  his  sport.  No  wonder 
the  Lares,  the  spirits  of  dead  ancestors,  liked 
to  hover  there,  and  forget  their  gray  Elysium. 
No  wonder  that  the  oity  hearth  was  a  holy 
thing,  whore  the  fire  was  never  to  fade.  But 
fancy  s  vestal  virgin  tending  a  sacred  stove  t 
The  idea  is  absurd  on  the  foee  of  it.  Far  bet- 
ter for  the  poetry  if  not  for  the  comfort  of  the 
thing  even  a  Frsnoh  fire,  like  that  of  the  mar- 
shal on  wbleb  onr  correspondent  has  mord- 
ized;  far  better  the  pine-cones  with  their 
fragranee,  the  logs  that  burn  capriciously,  the 
best  that  goes  up  the  wide  chimney,  than  the 
practical  stove  of  Germany.  It  is  well  that  a 
man  should  be  able  to  say,  "  Hs,  ha  I  I  have 
i  seen  the  fire,"  even  if  ho  can  scarcely  add  in 
oonscienoe  (hat  he  has  been  very  thoroughly 
warmed,  which  it  must  be  confessed  he  rarely 
is  in  really  cold  weather.  It  is  a  pleasant  cus- 
tom that  has  coiiie  in  of  burning  old  drift-wood 
in  London  fireplaces.  The  salt  timber  crackles 
very  oheerfblly ;  a  hundred  delicste  shades  of 
yellowand  violet  and  bine  and  green  and  purple 
fiamea  ahine  out,  and  the  oavemona  wood-fire 
presents  more  pictures  to  the  ima^native  tium 


the  five  of  ooals  csn  offer.  Ever;  on«  lo  tlut 
magic  world  sees  what  he  brings  the  povn  of 
aeeing.  Few  people  are  tempted  wi^cnni 
of  faery,  few  but  children,  to  wliom  in  a 
still  magical,  and  the  pictures  of  flre-lntd  is 
real  almost  as  the  scenes  of  dsylit  life.  Te 
.lose  this  constructive  imsgination  u  we  gn* 
older,  and  "look  before  and  after,"  es  veut 
by  the  fire,  instead  of  watching  the  vonderfal 
pictures  of  a  world  outude  space  and  tinu. 


Thb  revival  of  "  Mscbetb"  at  the  LyMUD 
(says  the  All  MaU  GattUt)  fats  stirred  up  tbt 
spirit  of  Shakespearean  criticism  to  jrire  fanh 
some  very  astounding  utteraocea.  Perhipi 
the  wildest  of  all  are  to  be  found  in  ceruia 
letters  which  have  been  published  b;  Dr. 
CbarlM  Mackay  in  the  MlmMim,  A  Cdtie 
aoholar  Is  still  a  rara  ania  among  ns ;  sad  po^ 
haps  it  is  well  that  it  is  ao,  since  it  seent  in- 
poauble  for  a  knowledge  of  Gaelte  sad  a  i{niit 
of  impartiality  to  exist  in  the  same  brua.  Of 
the  philological  blindness  induced  bj  Ccltie 
studies,  Dr.  Macks/  la  a  brilliant  eumpk 
Not  long  sgo,  in  a  little  book  about  Ecjilul 
literature,  he  gravely  set  forth  that  "quid" 
— a  good  English  word  if  ever  there  was  cw- 
with  its  cognate  "  queck,"  still  paasiDpcTl^ 
rent  on  the  main-land  to  vouch  for  ite  Tcntonl; 
pedigree,  was  derived  fVom  the  Gselic  om^. 
five,  by  some  occult  symbolism  about  the  Stt 
senses.  And  he  now  tries  to  mtks  out  bri 
deal  more  of  the  same  sort  of  fsneirol  rodo- 
montade that  all  the  obsolete  or  obscnre  voidi 
used  by  Sbakeapesre  are  Celtic ;  nay,  that  ibt 
poet  himself  was  a  Celt,  both  on  the  Ux\xit 
and  the  mother's  aide.   As  to  the  motber,  ks 
fkmily  took  their  name  of  Arden  from  d.- 
forest  in  which  they  lived,  snd  to  try  to  i<«isi 
a  pedigree  irom  the  poet's  father  wridng  Ui 
name  "Chaksper"  is  simply  ridieoloDS,  u  il 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  oonld  vritt 
his  name  st  all ;  and  if  he  wrote  it  in  snj  tuck 
form,  it  is  clear  he  could  not  spell,  ss  tba  e«- 
liest  bearer  of  the  name,  who  wss  eomplieve: 
other  connected  with  the  Port  of  Toilglul.ii 
the  time  of  Edward  III.,  wrote  it  SbskMpm. 
The  meaning,  one  would  think,  is  u  erUMI 
aa  the  meaidDg  of  Braketpeare,  or  soy  <Ak 
compound  of  the  sort.  But  Dr.  HtcksyessK 
see  it,  and  tries  to  make  out  thatthewordiiOi 
Celtic  '*  akoOy  or  mm,  dry,  and  ^pnr,  shsak).  ■ 
we  have  in  our  day  the  Saxon  names  ef  BhMF- 
shsnk  and  Cruikshank,  suggested  by  i  p(^ 
aonal  malformation  or  dbsformity  in  dqs  sta 
surnames  were  not  common,  snd  applied  »> 
nickname  to  some  early  ancestor  of  the  ftni- 
ly."    The  obvious  answer  to  thb  is,  tliil  a 
days  when  people  called  each  other  " SbHp- 
shonks"  or  "  Crookshanks"  they  were  po- 
fectly  capable  of  putting  together  the  nm^ 
compound  "  Dry-shankn,"  if  they  hsdwi^ 
to  make  any  personal  remark  about  tbepe*'' 
enceator,  vrithout  taking  the  trouble  toMi| 
two  Gaelic  words,  of  which  probably  tfcsy  W 
never  heard,  to  ezpreas  their  oonteoftfitUi 
shanks. 
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'^THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKYr 

OR,    ADVBINXXJRKS    I N    M  OXJ  NT  B  Y-"WA.Y8. 

BY  CHRISTIAN  BEU>. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

"  It  seemed  tome  monnUln,  rent  and  riren, 
A  ctuonel  for  tbe  stream  bad  given, 
80  hlgb  tbe  cUffa  of  limestone  p^-j 
HuoK  o'et  tbe  totroat'v  waj." 

<i  T  THIXK,"  sa;B  Sylvia,  deliberately,  '*  that 
X  I  thoDld  like  to  climb  that  height." 
She  points  as  the  speaks,  and  we  all  look 


PAINT  ROCK. 


round.  Immediately  behind  tbe  Paint  Rock, 
un  which  we  nrc  gathered,  stands  an  abnipt 
and  rugged  hill,  towering  several  handred 
feet  higher,  and  ahowing  an  almost  predpl- 
tous  side. 

"  I  wonder  what  yoa  will  propose  to  do 
next  ¥  "  I  say.  "  Who  do  you  Taney  irill  risk 
his  neck  by  climbing  that  monntaln  with 
yoQ  t " 

*'  The  view  from  there  must  be  very  fine," 
■be  ranukSr  **  a  great  deal  finer  tlinn  this— 
wUcl  I  don't  oonsider  at  all  remarkable.— Hr. 

Lanier" — sbo  tuniB  with  her  sweetest  smile 
to  that  gciitli^iDan — "  will  you  go  with  met" 
Mr.  Lanier  hesitates.  Pity  him,  all  pru- 
dent people  who  dislike  nnneeeasary  exertion 
and  avoid  useless  risks  I  He  is  comfortably 
se^itril  under  a  pine-tree,  fanning  the  young 
l;ilv  wIkj  proposes  this  feat,  and,  being  as 
a\-.>r=e  to  it  as  a  man  coald  be,  he  looks  at 
tlu'  nioiuit:iia  in  troobted  silence  for  an  In- 
stant.  Then  he  sars : 

"  Toa  no  idea  what  you  are  propos- 
ing. It  18  quite  impossi- 
ble for  you  to  ascend  that 
hilL  There  is  no  path, 
snd  the  side  is  tertibly 
Bteq>— 4t  would  be  dati- 
geroDs  to  attempt  snob  a 
thing." 

**  DangeroDS  I  "  Her 
lip  onrls.  "Every  thing 
is  dangeroos,  except  walk- 
ing on  level  ground — and 
even  then  one  might  fall 
in  the  river.  I  know  I 
can  climb  np  there — and 
I  mean  to  do  it  1" 

"  Bravo,  Hiss  Nor- 
wood ! "  cries  an  unexpect- 
ed voice — the  voice  of  a 
gay  young  widow,  who 
has  been  devotinj;  her  fas- 
cinations to  Eric.  "  If 
yon  succeed,  I'll  follow 
you." 

"  Had  yoD  not  better 
come  with  me,  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan f  "  says  Sylvia.  "  Pei^ 
haps,  after  we  have  made 
the  ascent,  some  of  the 
gentlemen  may  feel  it  safe 
to  follow." 

"  More  likely  we  shaU 
be  obliged  to  go  below 
and  gather  up  yoor  frag- 


ments," says  one  of  tbe  gentlemen,  compos- 
edly. 

*'  Yea,  I  believe  I  will  go  with  you,"  says 
Km.  Cardigan.  "  It  is  very  stnpid  to  do  no 
more  than  bandreds  of  other  people  have 
done." 

"  That  smtiment  has  been  the  cause  of 
more  foolish  risks  than  conid  be  reckoned," 
says  Eric,  "  but,  if  yon  are  in  earnest  about 
climbing  the  hill — and  are  not  afrud  of  a 
sunstroke — I'll  take  yon  up." 

"Thank  you,"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  gra- 
ciously. "  People  never  bare  sunstrokes  in 
the  monutuns,  I  believe. — Well,  Miss  Nor- 
wood, are  yon  ready  f  " 

Yes,  Sylvia  says  she  is  ready,  and  she 
rises  without  a  glance  at  her  companion. 
Bat  that  unhappy  man  rises  also,  with  an 
heroic  attempt  to  look  cheerful. 

"  I  haven't  an  idea  that  you  can  reaob  the 
top — and  Pm  snre  you'll  be  sorry  that  you 
made  the  attempt,"  he  says ;  "  but  of  conrse 
I'll  do  my  best  to  take  you  up." 

"  Pray  don't  come  on  my  account,"  says 
Sylvia.  "  I  need  very  litde  assistance  in 
climbing." 

This  is  not  very  gracious  eneonragement 
to  overheat  himself  in  tbe  most  nnpleasant 
manner,  besides  risking  bis  neck;  but  Mr. 
Lanier  fiaels  that  he  is  put  upon  his  mettle, 
and  he  will  not  recede. 

"  Lead  thevay,l[arkhan,"  he  says.  "Ton 
nnderatand  this  business  of  scrambling  over 
rocks  and  swio^ng  to  bushes  better  than  I 
do." 

*<Eric  shall  not  lead  the  way  I"  cries 
Sylvia,  springing  forward.  "  I  made  the  pro- 
posal, and  I  insist  upon  going  first." 

Poor  Hr.  Lanier  I  It  is  impossible  not  to 
laugh  at  the  glance  with  which  be  regards 
tbe  height  before  him  as  he  follows  the  young 
lady,  who — with  her  riding-skirt  looped  to 
her  ankles — ukes  her  way  along  the  neck  of 
land  which  connects  tbe  rock  with  the  moun- 
tain. 

"  How  much  energy  Miss  Norwood  hae ! " 
says  Miss  HoUis,  with  a  little  shudder.  "  I 
do  not  think  I  should  like  to  be  her  eaoort — 
on  a  mountain." 

"She  certainly  puts  Lanier  through  a 
course  of  exercise  which  lie  would  not  be 
likely  to  undertake  of  himself,"  nays  a  sym- 
pathetw  gentleman.  "  I'm  sorry  (br  the  fel- 
low, and  I  shouldn't  besurp^ed  if  she  broke 
his  neck  and  her  own  toa" 

"There's  not  the  least  danger  <rf  ber 
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breaking  her  own  neck,"  puts  in  Cbsriey's 
quiet  voice.  "She  climbs  like  s  deer,  and 
ber  bead  is  as  cool  as — as  an  icebe^.  But 


"One*  wa  M«  Sylvia  mountad  on  a  large  rack,  waving 
her  handkerchief." 


I  ffoulda't  insure  lAoier'a  neck,"  the  speak- 
er ends,  calmly. 

The  ascent  (HT  the  bill  is  slov  uid  very 
difficult   Sylvia  v<s  oorrest  in  saying  that 


"  ■  Look  at  my  glovw  I '  " 


she  requires  little  aasistance — which  ia  for. 
tuDate,  since  it  is  eridentlj  quite  as  much  as 
ber  escort  can  do  to  asust  himself.  She 
leads  the  way,  grasping  tbe  bushes  with  one 


hand,  and  planting  her  alpenstock  with  the 
other.  Eric  and  Mrs.  Cardigan  tuke  a  slight- 
ly diflVreDt  route,  and  the  two  couples  keep 
tolerably  well  abreast  of  each  other.  Now 
and  then  they  pause  to  rest,  and  once  we  see 
Sj'lvia  mounted  on  a  large  rock,  waving  her 
handkerchief  to  us  in  an  ecstatic  manner, 
nhile  Hr.  I<anier  leans  exhausted  against  iL 
"  Wbal  hot  work  It  most  be  I"  say  the 
lookers-on. 

"  I  am  as  devoted  to  Xatnre  as  anybody," 
remarks  Miss  HoUis,  but  I  roust  say  that  I 
think  such  an  exertion  as  this  /ooliA — don't 
you,  Hr.  Kenyon  i  " 

"  I  am  opposed  on  principle  to  all  unne> 
cesaary  exertion,"  answers  Mr.  Kenyon,  "  and 
just  now  I  am  so  well  satisfied  to  be  un- 
der this  tree — with  you — that  the  finest  view 
in  the  world  could  not  tempt  me  away." 

Aa  tbe  adrenturoua  cUmbers  mount  high- 
er and  yet  higher,  it  makes  one  giddy  to  look 
at  them,  banging  by  such  precarious  foothold 
OQ  the  precipitous  hill.  Several  times  we 
prophesy  that  they  will  be  forced  to  return 
without  gaining  the  summit,  but  they  go  on 
undauntedly,  sending  showers  of  loose  stones 
down  the  mountain  at  every  step.  Occasion- 
ally we  lose  sight  of  tbem  among  the  rocks 
and  bushes,  but  again  they  are  in  full  view, 
and  we  can  see  them,  for  they  have  Joined 
forces,  dragging  each  other  up  some  partion- 
larly  ste^  ascent.  At  last,  a  faint,  pro- 
loi^ad  shoat  teNs  us  that  tbey  have  reached 
the  top,  and  we  recognize  Mrs.  Cardigan  in 
tbe  figure  that  waves  a 
handkerchief  on  an  alpen- 
Btook  exultantly. 

'*  The  qnestion  now  is, 
how  long  will  they  stay 
there  ?  "  says  a  member 
of  the  party,  who  is  anx- 
ious for  his  dinner. 

They  remain  for  what 
seems  to  us  a  long  time, 
and  it  ia  not  until  most 
of  tbe  gentlemen  have 
made  themselves  hoarse 
by  shouts  that  are  prob- 
ably not  heard,  and  cer- 
tainly not  answered,  that 
they  begin  the  descent. 
This  is  almost  as  difficult 
as  the  ascent,  and  it  is 
still  some  time  before 
they  appear  on  the  rock, 
with  faees  flashed  scarlet, 
dresses  torn,  and  nn  utter 
insolvency  in  the  matter 
of  breatli.  Sylvia  speaks 
first. 

"Look  at  my  gloves  !'* 
she  says,  extending  ber 
bands. 

Wet  look,  and  appre- 
ciate fifty  per  cent,  high- 
er the  difficulties  of  the 
ascent.  The  gloves  are 
dog-skin  gauntlets,  and 
the  entire  palms  are  peel- 
ed off  white. 
"  Tou  should  keep  those  in  remembrance 
of  the  Paint  Book  Mountain,"  snys  some  one. 

"  She  has  plenty  of  mementos,"  says  Mr. 
Lanier.  "Look  here  I" 


We  look  and  laugh.  He  is  very  uiKb  of 
a  dandy  in  tbe  matter  of  drese,  thig  hiplcgj 
gentleman,  and  to  see  all  his  coit-pocktu 
bulging  with  stones,  and  cratDioed  witli  fmt 
and  mosses,  is  a  sight  which  might  mon  ih« 
gravest  to  mirth,  and  the  most  inienublt  t« 
compassion. 

*'  She  wanted  to  fill  my  hat,  too,"  be  njt, 
"  bat  I  humbly  submitted  that  I  bad  no  vtj 
to  carry  it  except  on  my  bead,  and  it  vonM 
have  been  inconvenient  to  have  bad  meiii 
ponnds  of  stones  and  moss  m  iu" 

"  Not  to  snob  an  entbustast  is  yoorself,] 
should  think,"  remarks  one  of  the  anind 
by-standers. 

Eric  on  his  part  is  laden  with  n  frigaotf 
of  rock  so  large  that  no  pocket  which  vu 
ever  made  would  contain  it,  and  how  heb» 
managed  to  bring  it  down  the  moantuA- 
not  to  speak  of  bringing  Mrs.  Caidigan  tin 
— we  are  unable  to  imagine. 

"He  seemed  to  have -no  difficulty  iboot 
it,"  says  that  lady  ;  "  bat,  if  an  emergeiiej 
had  arisen,  I  am  sure  he  woahl  have  ht  w 
go  and  kept  the  rock.'* 

"  I  should  have  been  more  excusable  it 
such  a  case  than  you  think,"  he  aatwm. 
"  I  have  leveral  specimens  of  the  Paint  Roct. 
but  none  so  perfect  as  this.  Look  at  it 
streaks  of  color  on  it — why,  il  is  aim 
able  I" 

"  And  unique,  I  so^ose ;  while  wma 
are  easy  enough  to  find,"  she  says,  Uttgtii;' 
— **  But  I  hope  nobody  thinks  me  in  tuwsC 
she  goes  on,  iuming  to  the  others.  "Xc 
Karkbam  Is  the  most  capable  and  carefiil  es- 
cort, and  when  he  needed  both  bands  \o»- 
sist  me  be  luid  his  spedmen  tenderly  don, 
and  then  went  back  for  it." 

"  But  what  did  you  see  to  repay  yoa  (« 
all  this  «  "  we  ask. 

"  See  I "  replied  Sylvia  ;  "  why,  twen:; 
times  at  least  as  much  as  you  see  here.  Sa 
dreds  of  mountains  in  (hat  direction"—) 
sweeping  motion  toward  North  Caroliu— 
"and  tbe  whole  State  of  Tennessee  as  fir  u 
the  Cumberland  Hountdns.  —  Didn't  «, 
Eric?" 

"  Not  exactly  the  whole  State,"  stjs  Er.t 
"  but  the  Cumberland  MounUins  certtiui; 
We  were  on  the  top  of  tbe  ridge,  and  Kit 
view  was  very  fine." 

Soon  after  ttiig — the  day  having  txnsi 
erably  passed  its  meridian  —  we  scnsiUt 
down  tbe  steep  path  at  the  side  of  the  nA, 
and  take  oar  way  to  the  carriogea.  StindiEt 
there  In  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees  tW 
fringe  the  river,  we  look  up  at  the  great  cli^ 
and  are  struck  afresh  by  Its  majesty. 
rugged  escarpments  stand  out  boldly,  for »• 
shrub  grows  on  the  brokoi  nnd  irr^lar  f>tt 
of  the  precipice. 

When  we  are  about  to  sUrt,  Eric  ssji: 

"  By-the-by,  Charley,  since  you  found  li' 
ford  so  good,  we  might  as  well  crosF  ibf^ 
instead  of  undergoing  the  delay  of  the  fsn; 

A  quick  glance  passes  between  ChtA} 
and  Sylvia  —  a  glance  compounded  eqniC! 
of  amusement  and  consternation — iheo  tt' 
former  answers,  coolly : 

"  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  do  so.  7^ 
ford  is— well,  rather  deep.  We  crossed  ibw. 
but  we  decided  to  try  tbe  ferry-boat  oa  oe 
return." 
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Ah  1 "  saya  Eric.  He  makes  no  further 
remark  antil  we  tire  in  the  carriage  ;  then  he 
aays:  "  I  knew  all  the  time  that  scamp  was 
telling  what  was  not  true  when  he  said  the 
ford  was  safe.  It  is  certainly  dangerous,  and 
he  carried  Sylvia  through  it." 

"  How  rash  !  "  says  Mrs.  Cardigan.  "  And 
Ur.  EenyoQ  is  the  last  person  I  shoald  soe- 
peet  of  rasliness." 

"Oharley  is  an  impostor,"  says  Eric. 
"  When  he  thron  off  his  indoleaoe — wbioh 
is  half  aStetation— he  is  not  only  energetic, 
hut  daring  to  raoklessneas." 

"  And  Sylria  is  as  rash  as  he  Is,"  I  say. 
"  They  Bhonld  ntetr  be  allowed  to  go  ont  to- 
gether." 

"Sometimes  they  don't  ask  permission 
— tbia  morning,  for  instance,  they  did  not," 
says  Sirs.  Cardigan,  with  a  laugh. 

We  reach  the  Springs  in  time  for  a  late 
dinner,  and  indemnify  ourselres  for  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  morning  by  an  afternoon  «i«fa 
of  nousual  length.  It  is  nearly  sunset  when 
we  gather  on  the  iawo  near  the  river-bank. 
All  the  tide  of  watering-place  life  is  astir. 
People  are  sitting  or  walking  nnder  the  shade 
of  the  large  trees ;  across  a  stretoh  of  green- 
sward stands  the  hotel  with  a  tide  of  well- 
dressed  hnmanity  flowing  up  and  down  its 
long  piazzas  ;  over  the  rirer  the  last  rays  of 
sinlight  are  shining  on  the  crests  of  the  hills 
at  the  base  of  which  the  stream  flows. 

We  are  idly  enjoying  this  picture,  and 
Annt  Harkliam  is  telling  the  latest  items  of 
gossip  afloat  during  the  day,  when  Mrs.  Gar- 
di^a  comes  up.  She  is  rery  handsome,  this 
fast  yonng  widow — a  brunette  of  the  richest 
type,  Tith  a  degree  of  style  that  would  mark 
ereu  a  plain  woman. 

*'  Who  will  walk  to  Loral's  Leap  to  see 
the  sunset  ■  "  she  asks.  *'  Surely  you  are  not 
an  exhausted  by  our  Paint  Rock  expedition  ? 
— Miss  Norwood,  I  find  that  by  climbing  that 
moQDtain  we  have  enrolled  oarselTes  on  the 
list  of  heroines — did  yon  know  it  ?  " 

"  Reputation  must  be  easily  made  in  this 
part  of  the  world,"  says  Sylvia,  laughing. 

Tiie  stroll  to  Lover's  Leap  ts  a  short  one, 
and  the  ascent  of  the  cliff  comparatively  easy. 
We  soon  find  ourselves  on  top,  with  the  nar- 
row road  winding  like  a  thread  below,  and 
the  turbulent  river  chafing  over  its  rocks. 

"  If  I  were  one  of  the  class  of  lovers  who 
make  leaps,"  says  Charley,  meditatirely,  "  I 
nbould  prefer  this  place  fbr  the  purpose  to 
any  other  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  has  ser- 
era]  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the 
height  is  good ;  in  the  second  place,  one  could 
spring  without  difBonlty  into  the  water." 

"  And  then  swim  ont,  if  one  liked,"  says 
Mn.  Cardigan,  laughing.  "  But  you  are  right 
— it  is  the  best  Lover's  Leap  I  have  ever  seen. 
And  I  think  we  have  the  best  view  of  tiie 
Springs  from  here." 

It  is  a  very  good  view,  indeed.  We  over- 
look the  green  valley,  with  the  hotel  in  the 
foreground,  and  a  beautiful  stretch  of  vary- 
ing landscape  behind.  Bine,  wooded  liilla  in- 
olose  it  like  the  walls  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  we  -see  beyond  still  bluer  heights,  with 
the  pomp  of  the  sunset-sky  spread  above.  It 
is  a  pomp  which  is  dazzling  in  its  glory.  Fan- 
tastically-shaped clouds  of  crimson  and  rose 
oolor  are  shot  with  luminous  splendor,  and 


their  edges  are  gilded  with  a  radiance  at 
which  we  can  scarcely  look. 

"  What  royal  magnificence  !  "  says  Sylvia. 
"  Sometimes  the  sun  dies  like  a  sovereign." 

"Rather  too  much  magnificence  !"  says 
Eric.  "  At  least  there  are  too  many  clouds ; 
I  fear  we  shall  have  bad  weather  again." 

"That  will  be  a  pity,"  I  obsenre,  "  since 
Aunt  Harkbun  has  consented  to  start  hack 
to  Asheville  to-motrow." 

"What I**  cries  Hrs.  Cardigan,  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  tincere  dismay,  "are 
you  going  to  leave  the  Springs  f  Oh,  how 
sorry  I  am  I  I  hoped  we  should  climb  a  great 
many  more  monntains  tc^tlier.— 0  Ur.  Uark- 
ham  I  how  oao  you  be  so  faithless  ?  You 
know  you  promised  to  take  me  up  t&ts  moun- 
tain " — and  she  points  to  the  one  behind  the 
cliff  on  which  we  are  seated. 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  says  Eric.  "Sliall 
we  climb  it  now  ?" 

"  You  know  that  is  nonsense ;  how  can 
we  climb  it  with  the  sun  gone  and  twilight 
about  to  fall  ?  But,  if  you  leave  to-morrow, 
I  shall  consider  that  you  have  broken  your 
plighted  faith,  and  perhaps  I  shall  throw  my- 
self from  this  rock  like  the  hapless  and  ubi- 
quitons  Indian  maiden  who  was  afflicted  with 
suicidal  mania  a  hundred  years  or  so  ago." 

"In  that  case  we  can't  think  of  leaving 
you  behind,"  says  Sylvia.  "  Why  should  you 
not  come  with  us  !  The  gorge  of  the  French 
Broad  from  this  point  to  Asheville  is  a  great 
deal  better  worth  seeing  than  any  tlung  yon 
can  find  here." 

'*  It  would  be  a  good  Idea,"  Hrs.  Cardigan 
answers.  '*  If  I  return  by  Wolf  Creek— as  I 
came— I  shall  fail  to  aee  the  finest  soeuery  on 
the  rivei^hall  I  not  ?  " 

"  Ton  will  hare  seen  none  at  all,"  says 
Eric.  "The  grandeur  of  the  gorge  Is  all 
above  here." 

*'  Then  I  must  see  it  1 "  she  says.  "  I  have 
only  wuted  for  a  good  opportunity  to  do  so, 
and  I  am  sure  I  could  not  find  a  better  one 
than  this." 

So  the  matter  seems  to  be  settled.  I  sog- 
gest  aside  to  Charley  that  he  had  better  in- 
vite Miss  Hollid  to  join  our  party  also ;  but 
he  does  not  receive  the  idea  with  favor. 

"  I  think  we  are  best  as  we  are,"  he  says. 
"  I  would  rather  vote  for  decreasing  than  in- 
creasing our  number." 

We  linger  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  until 
the  sunset-tints  have  melted  into  dusk  and 
the  clouds  have  lost  their  splendor.  Even 
thm  it  is  hard  to  turn  and  go — ^not  knowing 
when  we  shall  look  on  so  fair  a  scene  again. 
The  great  hills  stand  around,  vra(^ed  in  their 
ereriastiDg  rilence ;  the  river  surges  along  its 
stormy  way  ImIow;  sofk  evening  shadows 
have  fallen  over  the  vall^ ;  purple  shad«  are 
gathering  on  all  the  moantain^idea ;  a  faint 
yet  lovely  glow  of  color  still  lingers  in  the 
west ;  the  air  Is  delicious  in  its  freshness. 

"  Why  cannot  one  grasp  such  hours  as 
this,  and  make  them  last  t "  says  Sylvia,  with 
a  sigh.  * 

"  Here  comes  the  Asheville  stage,"  says 
Mr.  Lanier,  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff 

Urs.  Cardigan  looks  over  also,  and  drops 
a  flower  on  the  head  of  an  outside  passenger, 
who  glances  up  with  a  start. 


"  Heavens !  how  ugly  he  is  I "  she  saya. 
"  If  he  were  young  and  handsome,  now,  what 
an  opening  for  a  romance  I " 

"  1  am  sure  he  would  be  young  and  hand- 
some if  possible,"  says  Charley ;  "  but  I  beg 
to  observe  that  ugly  men  are  by  no  means 
insensible  to  openings  for  romance.  I  belong 
to  that  class  myself,  so  I  know  whereof  I 
speak," 

"  Charley,  such  remarks  are  never  in  good 
taste,"  says  Sylvia.  "DonH  try  to  extort 
compliments,  but  help  me  down  this  cliff" 

"  I  thought  you  never  required  help  in 
climbing,"  says  Ur,  Lanier,  watching  with 
some  jealousy  the  hands  which  surrender 
themsdves  to  Charley. 

"  This  is  not  climbing — it  is  descending," 
replies  the  young  lady,  coolly,  "  and  I  don't 
want  to  fall.  It  is  much  easier  to  mount  than 
to  go  down." 

I  do  not  think  tliat  Ur.  Lanier  is  alto- 
gether convinced  by  this  positive  statement 
— or  perhaps  he  remembers  how  often  his 
apsistance  was  declined  during  the  descent 
of  the  morning.  At  all  events,  he  walks  by 
my  side  as  we  return  to  the  hotel — a  fact 
which  does  not  seem  to  damp  Sylvia's  spirits, 
for  we  hear  her  voice  chatting  gayly  to  Char- 
ley as  they  stroll  in  front 

The  next  morning  we  prepare  to  leave  the 
Springs,  but,  despite  the  conversation  on 
Lover's  Leap  the  evening  before,  most  of  us 
are  surprised  when  Urs,  Cardigan  appears  in 
traveling-dress,  and  announces  that  she  baa 
taken  a  seat  in  the  stage. 

**  I  only  r^ret  that  I  shall  be  separated 
from  yoi  all,"  she  says,  *'  and  that  I  can't 
go  on  the  top  of  the  coach.  One  can  see  so 
little  inside — but  one  does  not  like  to  mount 
on  the  top  without  a  gentleman." 

At  this  we  all  look  at  Eric,  who,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  does  what  is  expected 
of  him  with  tolerable  grace. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,"  he  says,  "  I  will 
take  a  seat  with  you  on  the  top  of  the  coach. 
You  can  see  nothing  Rt  all  inside,  and  you 
need  some  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  river 
to  point  out  the  noted  places  to  vnu." 

"Oh,  how  delightful  that  would  be!" 
cries  Mrs.  Cardigan,  rapturously.  "But  I 
cannot  be  selfish  enough  to  consent  to  such 
a  thing !  You  must  not  leave  your  charming 
carriage  to  mount  on  that  jolting  stage — 
don't  tempt  me,  please!  Good-by." 

She  waves  her  hand  and  turns  away.  Eric 
shrugs  his  shoulders  slightly  and  follows. 
There  is  a  moment  or  two  of  laughing  dis- 
pute at  the  door  of  the  coach,  then  she  suf- 
fers herself  to  be  elevated  to  the  deck-seat, 
and  he  follows. 

"Please  don't  blame  me,  Urs.  Uark- 
ham  I "  she  cries.   "  He  foiS  go  1" 

"  Don't  drive  the  horses  hard,  John," 
says  Eric.  "Take  the  day  Idsurely.  We 
will  stop  at  Alexander's." 

With  this  the  coach  drives  off — Mrs. 
Cardigan's  blue  veil  flnttering  like  a  pennon 
of  victory  in  the  breen,  while  Eric  holds  an 
umbrella  over  her.  We  all  laugh  at  the  sight 
It  is  something  altogether  novel  to  see  Eric 
playing  the  part  of  cavalier. 

"  What  a  iaiinff  way  some  women — wid- 
ows, especially — have !  "  says  Charley.  "  If 
Eric  Is  not  token  for  good  by  the  time  he 
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reaches  AlexandeHa,  it  will  not  be  the  lady's 
fault." 

The  stage  has  been'  gone  probably  an 
bour  when  we  stai  t.  Though  it  is  not  much 
later  than  nine  uVlock,  the  heat  is  already 
sultry,  and  there  areclouda  on  the  mountain? 
which  betoken  rain.  We  agree  that  there 
will  probably  be. a  storm  Inter  in  the  day, 
but  we  enjoy  the  sunshine  while  it  la^tB.  At 
Mountain  Island  Sylvia  insists  on  halting; 
and  we  go  out  as  Tar  as  possible  on  the  ledge 
of  rock  over  which  the  current  pours  in  foam- 
ing rapids.  Standing  here,  we  look  up  at 
the  island,  which  rises  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
above  ua— a  bold  hill  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
raging  stream. 

"I  should  like  to  go  there,"  says  Sylvia, 
wistfally.  But,  with  the  best  intentions, 
neither  of  her  attendants  can  derlse  any 
means  of  transporting  her  over  the  whirling 
fall  which  intervenes  between  oar  stand- 
point and  the  island. 

"  If  one  had  a  boat,  one  could  cross  at 
tbe  lower  end  and  moaut  to  the  headland," 
says  Hr.  Lanier, 

This  suggestion  is  not  of  much  Tsloe, 
however,  since  we  have  do  boat,  so  we  are 
forced  to  content  ourselves  with  gazing.  The 
sides  of  the  hill  are  covered  with  a  growth 
of  ferns,  which  literally  carpet  it,  but  the 
trees  have  been  burned,  and  now  stand  black 
and  bare,  disfiguring  the  beautiful  picture. 

**  What  odious  barbarian  was  guilty  of 
that  outrage  ?  "  asks  Sylvia,  In  a  tone  of  in- 
dignant scorn. 

"  Some  hunting  barbarian,  I  believe,"  an- 
swers Ciiarley.  "  I  have  been  told  lhat  the 
trees  were  burned  because  the  deer,  when 
hard  pressed  by  the  dogs,  would  swim  the 
river  and  take  refuge  there." 

"  Oh,  the  wretches  I "  says  Sylvia — which 
complimentary  epithet  is  evidently  not  meant 
to  apply  either  to  the  deer  or  the  doga. 

Presently  John  appears  on  the  bank, 
charged  with  a  message:  "Histis  sny  you 
better  come  on,  Mass  Charley— she  wants  to 
git  over  Lanrel  'fore  the  rain  comes  up." 

'*  A  fig  for  the  rain  1 "  snys  Charley— but 
wo  turn  reluctantly  from  the  stormy  rapids, 
the  towering  island,  the  whole  wild,  lovely 
scene,  and  continue  onr  journey.  The  rain 
does  not  eome  np  before  we  reach  Laurel, 
and  that  river  is  found  to  be  in  a  very  satis- 
factory state.  A-unt  Markbam  stops  at  Wash's 
cabin  and  makes  solicitous  inquiries. 

**  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safer  if  I 
crossed  in  the  canoe  t "  she  asks. 

Wash  grins  a  little. 

"  I'm  willin'  to  take  you  over  cf  yon  like, 
ma'am,"  he  answers,  "  but  the  river's  down 
low  enough  for  fordin'  now." 

"Go  on,  then,  John,"  she  says,  tremu- 
lously. 

At  all  times  Laurel  is  deep  fording;  and 
the  current  is  very  swift  and  strong,  but  we 
accomplish  the  passage  safely— John  b^ng 
the  best  of  drivers,  and  the  horses  true  as 
steel. 

"Good-by  to  Lanrel  I'*  says  Sylrin,  as 
she  rides  out  of  the  clear  water  on  the  far- 
ther side.  "I  shall  never,  never  forget 
it." 

"  I  sha^n't  nuther,"  says  John,  *'  fur  it's 
the  only  place  I  ever  heard  of  takin*  a  car- 


riage to  pieces  and  oarryin*  it  over  on  a  ' 
canoe." 

We  have  not  left  this  famous  stream — and 
Laurel  has  fame  of  more  kinds  thim  one — 
half  a  mile  behind,  when  the  expected  rain 
comes — a  white,  hard  shower,  which  all  iu  a 
second,  as  it  were,  sweeps  over  the  mountains 
and  pours  upon  us. 

"  Of  course  it  begins  again  as  soon  aa 
we  stirt,"  savs  Aunt  H^irbham,  who  plainly 
thinks  that  there  is  strong  evidence  of  malice 
prepense  on  the  part  of  the  clouds. 

We  draw  on  our  water-proofs,  raise  the 
carriage-top,  and  resign  ourselves  to  our  fate. 
Tbe  masculine  portion  of  tbe  party  put  on 
their  overcoats  and  pull  down  their  hats. 

"  Greatest  country  for  rain  ever  I  see !  " 
says  John,  as  we  plod  along  the  narrow 
road,  hemmed  by  towering  cliffs  and  turbu- 
lent river,  with  the  rain  pouring  in  a  white 
sheet  far  as  our  vision  extends. 

Before  long  the  violence  of  the  storm 
abates,  the  clouds  pass  as  quickly  as  they 
came,  the  sun  breaks  forth  —  Nature  is 
drenched,  but  bow  beantirnll  Rocks,  trees, 
ferns,  and  mosses  —  all  are  dripping  with 
moisture  which  the  sunlight  turns  to  dia- 
monds. We  throw  off  our  wraps  and  put 
back  tbe  top,  careless  that  the  drooping 
boughs  under  which  we  pass  rain  down  ab- 
solute showers  upon  us  ns  the  breeze  stirs 
them.  We  wind  around  a  rocky  curve,  and 
a  magnificent  river-view  is  before  ue— the 
stream  plunging  and  whirling  against  the 
bowlders  that  bar  its  way,  and  tossing  in 
white-capped  waves  over  the  ledges,  the  great 
overshadowing  hills  wearing  a  I'aint-bluc  tint 
ns  the  vista  recedes,  and  mists  like  white 
smoke  rising  from  the  gorges.  The  rain 
has  swollen  all  the  short  mountain-streams, 
which  come  leaping  down  the  hill-sides  in 
white  cascades.  One  narrow  creek,  into 
which  ve  plunge  without  due  consideration, 
is  so  high  that  the  water  runs  into  the  car- 
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riage,  wetting  our  feet  and  invading  our 
Innch-basket,  Aunt  Uarkham'i  face  as  she 
dts  with  her  feet  elevated  on  the  front  seat, 


while  the  horses  struggle  tfanmgh  tie  tnrbid 
torrent — which  three  or  four  feet  lown  pours 
over  a  ledge  of  rock  iuto  the  rirer— U  a 
study  of  mingled  espressions.  "0  John, 
how  frightful  1 "  she  says,  when  ve  liavt 
gained  the  steep  bank  and  are  sare. 

*'  Tes'm  —  it  was  a  considerable  rest," 
says  John.  "  If  these  horses  wasn't  tliFgim. 
est  I  ever  drove,  we'd  a-gone  info  tbe  riter 
certain.  I  was  of  the  'pinion  lor  nboui  i 
minute  that  ne  wtu  goin'." 

"  There's  no  good  in  frightening  one's  edf 
over  past  danger,"  I  say.  "  We  didn't  gc— 
that's  enough. — Jump  oat,  aunty.  Tbe  oi. 
riage  is  full  of  water,  and  my  feet  are  as  vet 
as  if  I  had  waded." 

Varied  by  such  adventures  as  these— f« 
two  or  three  more  clouds  discharge  tben- 
selves  upon  ns — we  travel  np  the  go^,  pats- 
ing  now  and  then  when  the  weather  chtneet 
to  be  proi^tions.  There  are  rbeks  —  like 
those  at  the  Devil's  StipGap— tobcetimbtd; 
flowers,  ferns,  and  moantaJn^gersninms,  is 
be  gathered ;  muscadines  to  be  eaten ;  finailt. 
Inncheoo  to  be  taken  in  a  green  river^oo^ 
wiA  the  half-obscured  sunshine  Ijing  on  the 
breast  of  the  current  as  it  Eweeps  by. 

"How^lad  I  am  that  we  have  left  tk 
Springs  behind!"  says  Sylvia.  "Bowd^ 
lightful  it  is  to  be  traveling  again !  ffooli 
it  not  be  pleasant  to  prolong  this  gypsjlif^ 
indefinitely?" 

"  Very  pleasant,"  says  Charley.  "  There 
might  be  worse  things  than  to  '  ride,  ride,  for- 
ever ride,*  as  the  crazy  lover  in  Browning's 
poem  wanted  to  do.  There  mipht  ilfo  be 
worse  things  than  resting  on  the  rocks  in 
the  shade,  with  sandwiches  to  eat  ud  diK 
to  drink." 

"And  the  French  Brood  before  ooe'i 
eyes ! " 

The  pleasant  hour  ends,  as  all  pleafui 
hours  do,  however.  We  start  agaio,  aiA 
travding  leisurely,  reach  A-leiander'a  at  £» 
set  This  place  looks  pastoral  hi  its  lonS- 
ness  as  wc  approach — the  embowered  hoiK 
lying  in  the  arms  of  eneirding  UUs,  tk 
glassy  river  In  fh>nt  painted  witlisnnscttiK!. 
two  figures  on  the  bridge,  and  a  ridlng-pu? 
winding  along  the  road. 

We  discover,  when  we  approach,  that  ft( 
figures  on  the  bridge  are  those  of  Mrs.  Ca:^ 
gan  and  Eric.  They  cross  the  road  u  ■* 
draw  up  before  the  gate. 

"  You  are  late,"  saya  the  hitter.  "Tl" 
has  delayed  you  »  " 

"Ofa — everything!"  replies  Aonl  )lirt 
ham.    "  Storms,  floods,  torrents  running  inw 
the  carriage  and  nearly  sweeping  it 
Eric,  you  need  never  ask  rac  to  come  totia 
country  again,  until  there  is  a  raiirox}-" 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  I  never  »iIl,"s»J' 
Eric,  laughing. 

We  spend  three  or  four  days  at  Aleiw- 
der's— delighlful  days  in  which  we  walk 
ride,  climb  the  hills,  and  go  out  boatirf  « 
the  river.  Gray  rocks,  rushing  water,  grec 
boughs  drooping  —  these  things,  in  Tuif^ 
combinations,  frame  the  idle,  golden  Ixnn 
The  sound  of  the  stream  becomes  like  tl' 
voice  of  a  familiar  friend  in  onr  etrs-« 
are  almost  sorry  when  the  day  arrives  for  « 
to  gather  together  what  Eric  caHa 
"  traps,"  and  set  forth  on  our  travris  sp>D- 
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THE  HEIRS  OF  THE  BOD- 
LEY  ESTATE. 

A  STOBT  IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE  HIIB8  AXD  THB  LAWTSR 

Tom  long  recital  had  apparently  wearied 
Xr.  Bodley,  for,  after  a  few  words  more,  he 
quietly  dropped  asleep  in  bia  corner — so  quiet- 
%y,  indeed,  ^at  I  was  In  the  midst  of  some 
slight  reminiscence  of  my  graiidfktber  Bod- 
ley  before  I  discorered  that  Fear  wns  my 
only  hearer.  Since  the  entire  oonTersation 
thus  far  bad  beeu  upon  our  family,  notwith- 
standing  we  who  were  present  had  to  trarel 
•  long  way  before  our  lines  merged,  a  degree 
of  familiar  acquaintance  hnd  been  esJtahlished. 
Lydta,  and  Thomas,  and  Governor  Bodley, 
bud,  as  it  were,  given  me  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  my  Itinsfollc  that  bad  secured  me  a 
cordial  reception.  It  stniclc  me  afterward 
that  family  ties,  however  remote,  do  bold 
more  atrODgly  than  any  other,  and  tliat  the 
pleasure  which  friends  feel  when  they  unex- 
pectedly discover  thnt  their  respective  family 
lines,  though  widely  separate  now,  were  once 
coincident,  is,  in  our  more  refined  civiliza- 
tion, a  mild  form  of  the  deathless  zeal  which 
animates  each  of  n  eavsge  tribe  to  defend 
and  avenge  his  fellow-members.  In  my  own 
case,  independent  as  I  professed  to  be  of  or- 
diaary  ties — ^having,  at  no  great  cost  of  pain, 
severed  for  a  while  the  ties  which  boand  me 
to  kindred  at  home — I  nevertheless  was  con- 
scious of  a  twitch  at  ray  affections  and  kind- 
ly interest  caused  by  this  discoTery  of  kin. 
ship,  altbongb  the  thread  which  was  pulled 
made  many  twists  and  turns  before  its  ten 
sion  could  be  transmitted  to  me;  this,  in- 
deed, apart  from  the  common  feeling  of  at- 
traction which  would  be  excited  by  the 
couple.  As  I  looked  on  the  serene  face  of 
the  old  man,  who  leaned  back  in  his  corner, 
gently  ovei-come  by  sleep,  I  could  not  help 
being  touclied  by  its  childishness;  the  rest- 
less eye,  which  betrayed  a  mind  searching 
vainly  for  some  lost  light,  wns  closed,  and  I 
felt  a  relief  that  fur  a  liiae  at  least  he  would 
be  subject  to  none  of  those  harassing  fears 
which  I  had  seen  send  shadows  across  his 
face  as  he  spoke  of  the  many  years  which  he 
had  epent  in  making  good  his  right  to  the 
-estate.  Doubtless  some  such  feeling  crossed 
the  mind  of  his  daughter  also,  for  she  stopped 
lier  work  and  looked  compasjionately  on  the 
face,  hut  with  a  deeper  reverence  and  a  more 
tender  aflTection,  for  she  had  grown  up  with 
her  father,  while  I  was  but  a  chance  visitor. 

"  Miss  Bodley,"  I  whispered,  "  I  think 
yoar  father  has  fulfilled  the  P.salmist's  proph- 
ecy that  a  child  shall  live  to  be  a  hundred 
years  old.  I  think  I  never  saw  an  old  man 
with  so  pare  and  gnllelesa  a  face.  While  he 
Was  talking  to  me  this  afternoon  in  the  street, 
the  people  tamed  and  looked  upon  bim  as  on 
a  beaatt^il  plctare." 

She  vent  to  the  secretary  and  brought  me 
a  miniature  pidnted  on  Ivory.  It  was  the 
hesul  of  a  yoong  man,  noble  in  beauty,  with 


rich,  brown  hair  clustering  around  it ;  there 
was  a  fire  in  the  eye  which  even  the  softness 
of  the  ivory  conld  not  conceal.  I  looked 
with  admiration  upon  it,  and  discovered  some 
resemblance  in  it  to  ray  companion,  though 
there  was  one  great  difference — the  mouth 
was  vacillating,  while  hers  was  noticeable 
for  its  firmness. 

"  Can  it  be  your  father  ? "  I  asked,  in 
surprise. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  sadly,  *'  as  he  was  at 

thirty." 

'*  It  is  as  free  from  all  purpose  of  evil  as 
the  other  face,*'  said  I,  "  and  yet  I  wiah  that 
I  might  see  the  pictures  that  would  come  be- 
tween, for,  I  cannot  tell  you  why,  bat  these 
two  faces  affect  me  like  sweet  mu^c — *  I  am 
never  merry  '  when  I  see  them." 

"  There  never  were  any  other  pictures," 
said  she;  "but,  as  my  life  has  been  spent 
with  my  father,  I  have  tried  to  supply  the 
missing  portraits.  They  may  interest  you 
by  what  they  attempt  to  tell." 

With  this  she  brought  a  portfolio,  and 
took  from  it  three  pictures,  executed  in  wa- 
ter-colors, which  she  laid  side  by  side.  They 
did  tell  me  much,  even  though  they  could 
tell  no  facts.  They  told  of  change  produced 
by  terrible  crises ;  so  much,  at  least,  I  thought 
I  could  see.  The  first  was  marked  "Forty- 
nine  years."  I  placed  it  beside  the  minia- 
ture taken  twentyyears  before.  Plainly,  they 
had  been  twenty  years  of  care,  doubtless  of 
deepening  anxiety,  that  was  evident  in  the 
aging  of  the  face,  but  there  was  more  In  the 
picture,  for  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  almost  see 
the  traoe  of  some  agony  of  tears  which  had 
not  been  so  much  wiped  away  as  suffered  to 
sink  into  the  very  flesh  of  the  face;  there 
was,  moreover,  a  token  of  bcl^essness  in  the 
half-uplifted  eyea  that  filled  me  witli  pity.  I 
conld  almost  have  wept  as  I  gazed  on  it,  but, 
when  I  tnrDed  to  the  next,  I  was  shocked 
into  a  startled  exclamation,  for  the  same  face 
was  shown  on  Bre  with  a  tremendous  anger, 
while  the  bands  were  uplifted,  not  in  en- 
treaty, but  as  if  registering  some  oath,  or 
calling  down  some  terrible  vengeance.  And 
yet  I  fancied  that  in  the  mouth,  which  had  in 
the  others  betrayed  weakness,  there  was  now 
still  more  marked  a  consciousness  of  atter 
inability  to  perform  the  very  oath  that  was 
registering,  if  it  were  an  oath,  or  to  be  an 
ngent  tn  infiicting  vengeance,  if  thnt  were  the 
purport  of  the  uplifted  hands. 

"  It  is  a  reminiscence,"  said  the  girl,  sud- 
denly taking  it  from  me  and  substituting  a 
third,  "  and  this  I  have  lately  finished."  I 
involuntarily  turned  and  compared  it  with 
the  face  of  the  sleeper. 

"  It  was  taken  in  sleep,  was  it  not  ?  "  I 
whispered,  and  she  nodded  affirmatively.  At 
that  instant  there  broke  over  the  old  man's 
features  the  same  sadly  beautiful  smile  which 
had  been  transferred  to  the  painting,  aa  if 
he  would  testify  to  its  accuracy  by  assuming 
the  counterpart  of  its  expression.  But  the 
smile  died  away  ^ain,  and  gave  place  to  a 
look  of  trouble,  as  If,  no  doubt  truly,  good 
and  evil  dreams  were  flitting  across  his  mind, 
the  evil,  by  some  subtile  genesis,  growing  out 
of  and  supplanting  the  good.  I  looked  again 
at  the  drawings,  and  now  was  struck  with  the 
power  displayed  in  their  conception.  There 


was  not  so  much  finish  in  the  first  hs  in  this 
last,  but  both  were  characterized  by  a  sort 
of  rude  force,  as  if  the  conceiving  thought 
had  been  sudden,  and  the  first  execution 
equally  impulsive.  I  was  astonished  at 
their  artistic  value,  and  forgot  all  about 
Hr.  Bodley  and  any  history  of  his  life  which 
they  might  contain. 

"  Let  me  see  the  second  again,"  said  I, 
reaching  my  hand  for  the  one  which  Fear  had 
withdmwD,  and  now  held. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  I  did  wrong  to  show  it, 
or  any  of  these.  It  was  a  sudden  impulse, 
and  1  do  not  wish  to  show  them  to  yon  any 
longer." 

I  laughed  a  little  at  her  apparent  artist- 
bashfulness,  and  made  a  playful  movement 
to  possess  the  one  which  she  held,  at  the 
Fame  time  putting  the  others  behind  me  out 
of  her  reach.  In  an  instant  her  whole  man- 
ner changed. 

"Sir!"  said  she,  "this  is  my  father. 
How  dare  you  ?  What  riglit  have  you  to  see 
these?   I  was  a  fool  to  forget  myself!  " 

"  It  is  I  who  have  forgotten  myself,"  said 
I,  giving  up  the  pictures.  "I  ask  your  par- 
don " — and  I  must  have  looked  very  penitent, 
indeed,  for  though  she  put  away  the  portraits 
in  tbe  portfolio,  she  dismissed  her  nngiy 
manner,  sat  down  again  at  the  table,  and 
took  up  her  sewing.  For  my  part,  I  was 
beyond  measure  provoked  with  myself  for 
being  betrayed  into  such  an  exhibition.  I 
also  sat  down  and  held  my  tongue  in  vexa- 
tion. Then,  the  whole  occasion  which  hnd 
brought  about  this  state  of  things  recurring 
to  my  mind,  and  the  oddity  as  well  as  the 
vexation  of  the  situation  coming  over  me — 
here  we  were  acting  as  if  we  bad  a  right  to 
quarrel — I  plunged  into  a  candor  of  speech 
as  tbe  best  method  of  extricating  myself 
from  my  embarrassment. 

"Hiss  Bodley,"  aaid  I,  "do  not  aet  me 
down  at  once  aa  an  impertinent  fellow  for 
presuming  so  on  yonr  good-wIlL  You  ought 
to  know  how  strange  this  evening  serais  to 
me,  to  Jndge  me  fairly*  It  is  really  the  finst 
time  for  months  that  I  have  been  inside  of  a 
home,  and  tbe  singular  way  in  which  I  eem 
to  have  been  introduced  into  this  baa  quite 
upset  ay  good  behavior.  It  was  only  this 
afternoon  that  I  had  worked  myself  into  a 
wretched  state  of  feeling  because  I  lied  will- 
fully shut  myself  out  from  any  thing  like  fa- 
miliar society,  and  now,  just  when  I  needed 
it  and  wanted  it  moat,  I  had  no  means  of 
getting  it.  I  had  no  right  to  demand  it 
when  I  had  refused  it  so  often,  and  yet,  just 
see  the  coincidence !  I  am  miserably  alone 
with  a  troop  of  old  home  recollections  rush- 
ing in  on  me  to  make  me  more  unhappy, 
when  up  steps  your  father  like  a  very  angel 
of  deliverance,  and  takes  me  by  the  hand  to 
lead  me  out  of  the  prison  of  selfish  soli- 
tude into  this  new  air.  I  declare,  my  only 
wonder  is  that,  when  I  found  myself  actually 
sitting  at  a  Christian  tea-table,  I  did  not 
rush  into  some  dreadfully  extravagant  act, 
perhaps  break  one  of  your  little  thin  tea- 
cups, which  I  know  cannot  be  replaced." 

''Indeed,  they  cannot,"  said  she,  langh- 
ing. 

■*  And  so,"  I  went  on,  **  as  I  sat  here  and 
thought  of  the  desolate  wildemeas  of  Lon- 
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don  by  its  contrast  with  thia  little  garden,  is 
it  nay  wonder  that  I  should  make  out  the 
benevolent  gnrdencr  and  his  daughter  to 
be  suddenly  old  friends,  and  to  forget  that 
I  WBS  Dot  necessary  to  them  as  they  to 
mc?" 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  the  gardener's  daugh- 
ter must  confess  that  she  was  won  by  your 
evident  rricndliness  to  show  you  aome  par- 
ticularly nluable  flowers,  forgetting  thnt 
the  value  was  not  in  themselves  but  in  what 
they  were  to  her.  But,  Mr.  Penhallow,"  she 
added,  more  seriously,  laying  down  her  work, 
"I  most  take  the  eonseqoenees  of  my  im- 
prndence.  I  shall  have  to  ask  yoa  not  to 
■peak  of  these  pictures  to  auy  one,  not  to 
my  father,  nor  to  any  one  else,"  and  her  col- 
or  rose  at  these  last  words;  "I  yielded  to 
a  sndden  impulse,  and  now  must  pay  the  pen- 
alty." 

"I  assure  yoa,"  said  I,  eagerly,  "  no  harm 
shall  follow.  1  will  not  speak  of  them  again 
to  you,  if  that  is  necessary."  But  she  paid 
no  heed  to  these  last  words,  for  her  look 
had  turned  anxiously  to  h«-  father.  I  looked 
around  also,  and  at  that  moment  he  started 
violently  from  hia  sleep,  and  before  his  con- 
sciousness returned  had  thrown  up  his  arms 
in  the  very  manner  which  I  had  seen  so  ter- 
ribly pictured.  The  reality  brought  into 
even  bolder  expression  the  conflicting,  fiery 
anger  and  woful  weakness.  He  stretched 
bis  quivering  fingers  toward  heaven,  and 
then  sank  bewildered  and  weak  into  the  arms 
of  his  danghter,  who  bad  at  the  instant 
placed  herself  by  bis  ude,  to  be  ready  with 
her  soothing  presence  when  his  feeble  mind 
should  seek  some  sweat  reality  to  believe  in. 
It  was  but  the  ezperienee  of  a  short  minute, 
and  I  was  so  surprised  by  U  that  I  coald 
only  stand  and  look  at  tiie  couple,  at  Hr. 
Bodley  trembling  and  clinging  to  bis  daagb- 
ter,  who  maintained  perfect  composure,  gently 
stroking  his  gray  hair,  and  removing  it  from 
Us  ejes  where  U  had  follen,  as  if  she  would 
make  bim  see  more  clearly.  They  oettfaer 
seemed  to  notice  me,  and  when  my  wits  came 
back,  I  moved  to  take  my  hat  and  coat, 
thinking  to  withdraw  unobaerved.  But  as  I 
started,  the  door  opened  and  a  gentleman 
entered  with  an  apologetic  air. 

"Miss  Fear,"  said  lie,  "I  knocked  twice, 
bat  got  no  answer,  and,  as  I  had  a  package 
for  your  father,  I  came  in." 

"  Win  you  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Tjrel  ¥  "  said 
Ae.— "  Mr.  Penhallow,  Mr.  Tyrel— a  dis- 
tant connection  of  the  family.  Mr.  Tyrel 
is  our  lawyer,  Mr.  Penhallow." 

"  Tcfl,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Bodley,  getting  up 
•od  speiiking  with  some  confuaioii.  "I  am 
^ad  you  have  come  in,  Hr.  Tyrel.  Thia  is 
oar  oousin,  Hr.  Euataoe  Penhallow,  from 
Ameriea.  Ho  has  lately  arrived — ^you  must 
know  him — be  Is  in  the  family." 

**  I  am  happy  to  see  the  gentleman,"  said 
the  lawyer,  "  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  Uie  great  Bodley  family. — I  trust,  how- 
ever, Kr.  Penhallow  '*  (here  he  partly  closed 
his  eyes  and  threw  his  mouth  open  with  a  half 
laugh  "),  that  you  are  aware  of  the  uselessness 
of  entering  any  claim  to  the  estate.  It  is 
quite  in  our  hands,  sir,  quite,"  and  he  rubbed 
Us  hands  together  as  if  he  was  grinding  the 
•state  between  them. 


"I  am  not  a  claimant,  air,"  said  I,  "  ex- 
cept for  the  good-will  of  the  present  head  of 
the  family.  I  congratulate  bim  most  heartily 
upon  the  triumph  of  hie  cau^e,  and  you  too 
on  sharing  the  triumph  with  htm."  We  were 
all  standing,  and  Fear  was  tapping  the  back 
of  a  chair  with  a  slight  impatience  at  our 
ceremonious  bowing.  Mr.  Tyrel  saw  it  first, 
and  turned  to  her,  saying : 

"  Mias  Fear,  do  not  let  me  keep  you  stand, 
ing.  You  must  be  tired  this  evening."  I 
gave  Hr.  Bodley  a  seat,  and  now  felt  that 
I  must  leave,  but  he  held  my  arm  and 
sud: 

*'  Not  this  minute ;  there  is  something  I 
have  forgotten.'*  I  sat  down  again  awkward- 
ly, feeling  exceedingly  in  the  way.  Hr.  Tyrel 
had  laid  bis  bat  down,  as  it  chanced,  near 
the  print  by  Blake  which  I  had  bought 
that  afternoon  and  had  entirely  forgotten. 
He  took  it  up  and  the  loose  paper  fell 
off. 

"Ah,"  snid  he,  "this  is  some  of  your 
work.  Miss  Fear — is  it  not?  Very  extraor- 
dinary, certainly  I" 

"  I  do  not  know,**  said  she,  anxiously ; 
"  lei  me  see  it." 

"  It  is  mine,"  said  I,  stepping  forward. 
"  I  hud  quite  forgotten  it.  I  found  it  this  af- 
ternoon." 

"  It  is  by  Blake,"  exclaimed  Miss  Bodley, 
with  sudden  enthuaiasm.  "  It  is  a  leaf  from 
his  '  Jerusalem,'  some  of  the  prophetic  verses 
with  illustrative  figures." 

"  Why,"  said  1,  looking  over  her  shoul- 
der, "  thia  is  odd  anougb.  I  never  saw  (bis 
side  before."  And,  in  truth,  I  had  been  so 
struck  by  the  plague^ene  that  I  had  not 
thought  to  torn  the  leaf  when  I  bought  It. 
This  renrse,  which  we  were  now  looking  at, 
contained  eighteen  lined,  extending  nearly  to 
the  middle  of  the  page,  and  seemingly  writ* 
ten  on  clouds,  with  Uny  birds  darting  about 
between  the  lines ;  while  the  characters 
themselves,  after  Blake's  fashion,  were  half 
instinct  with  life,  and  sent  out  little  tendrils, 
or  ended  in  darts,  and  quivers,  and  flashes. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  explain  to  one  who 
has  not  seen  such  a  page  the  peculiar  alitie- 
neat  which  it  possesses,  as  if  Blake  in  pen- 
ning it  had  thus  given  expression  to  the  very 
starts  of  his  soul  under  the  infiuenpe  of  the 
prophetic  mood.  At  the  right  hand,  and  fill- 
ing the  lower  half,  were  four  figures  moving 
in  light  through  the  dark  atmosphere;  one 
above  seemed  to  have  escaped  and  to  be 
speeding  upward  in  terrified  flight ;  below  a 
demoniacal  figure  was  thrusting  a  struggling 
one  downward,  and  descending  also  himself, 
with  the  other  arm  tightly  encircling  the 
fourth  figure.  The  face  of  the  demon  wore  a 
savage  delight,  while  those  of  the  two  whom 
he  was  impelling  were  in  an  agony  of  suffer- 
ing. The  execution  of  the  whole  was  wild 
and  fuU  of  barbarism,  indeed,  and  so  rude 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  disentangle  the  forms. 
I  read  aloud  the  lines,  and  copy  them  here, 
since  they  are  a  fair  enough  example  <rf 
Blake's  Inooherency,  although  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  deny  them  any  meaning  whatever,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  detached  from  their 
rightful  surroundings.  Some  very  respect- 
able poetry,  to  my  knowledge,  would  fare 
quite  as  hardly  if  treated  so  roughly : 


"  Unwilling  I  look  np  to  heaven  I  nmrDUif  torn 
the  Btatf  I 

Silting  lo  btbomleM  abyss  of  nj  iawttil 

shrine. 
I  Belie  their  burning  power 
And  bring  forth  bowling  termrs,  aUJeninttf 

fiery  kinjjB. 

"  DeronriD?  and  devoured  roaffllng  on  itA  nt 
desolate  monntalnt. 
In  IbreBtB  of  eternal  deatb,  ifttfeUnK  ii  boDow 

trees. 

Ab,  Mother  Bnltbarmon  I 
Stamp  not  with  BoUd  fbnn  this  ml)^^  pntfci^ 
of  flret. 

'*  I  bring  forth  from  my  teeming  bosom  mjrUdi  of 

flames, 

And  thon  dost  stamp  tbem  with  B  Blgaet;  Uut 

tbey  roam  abroad 
And  leave  me  void  as  death. 
Ah  1 1  am  drowned  In  sbady  woe  and  viriOMi; 

Joy. 

"  And  who  shall  bind  the  loflnlts  with  an  etoMl 

band* 

TocompafB  It  with  swaddllng-faazHlB  ?  ud  wko 

shall  cheriBb  tt 
With  milk  and  boney  r 

I  aoa  It  ami le  and  I  eoti  Inward,  and  my  nitt  it 
past. 

"  She  ceased  and  rolled  her  abady  clonds 
Into  the  secret  place." 

"  Do  you  understand  it,  Hiss  Bodley,"  I 
asked,  "  with  all  the  help  of  these  tnmbliif 

figures  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  I  do  not ;  but  t  do  not 
doubt  that  I  should  in  time.  It  is  ilwin 
the  way  with  Blake,  I  am  oonUnuallr  com- 
ing up  with  him.  Some  time  somethii^  vill 
happen,  or  I  shall  read  something  whidivill 
remind  me  of  this,  and  then  the  mcuiif 
will  flash  on  mo.  Blake  is  wonderfnl;  bt 
made  some  strangely  true  guesses," 

"For  my  part,"  said  the  lawyer,  wilk 
scarcely-concealed  contempt  **  I  should  like 
to  have  this  fellow  up  In  a  conrt  and  crow- 
examine  him;  if  he  did  mean  any  ilun( 
which  I  very  much  doubt,  I  would  get  it  ott 
of  him." 

"  I  do  not  believe  your  way  is  so  son  u 
mine,  Mr.  Tyrel,"  said  Fear.  "Ton  would 
iry  to  force  him  to  explain  himself^  and  ke 
would  probably  reply,  '  You  have  no  eart  b> 
hear,'  while  I  would  listen  when  he  chose  to 
speak,  and,  when  the  meaning  did  come,  it 
would  be  something  worth  while.  Yon  ni^t 
be  ever  so  much  determined  lo  have  toot 
own  way,  Mr.  Tyrel,  but  Blake  would  htn 
his  first,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  be 
were  to  flash  ont  something  of  a  siiddes 
which  would  show  that  he  knew  more  abost 
you  by  looking  at  you  than  you  did  of  him 
by  all  your  cross-questioning. — Did  yon  ever 
hear,  Mr.  Penhallow,  of  a  story  of  fail  child- 
hood which  Allan  Cunningham  tells,  thatsbovt 
his  wonderful  insight  t  He  went  with  his  f*- 
ther  in  search  of  a  painter  to  whom  be  eovlil 
be  apprenticed.  *The7  tried  Ryland;  tmt, 
irhen  they  oame  out,  Blake  said,  'Father,  I 
do  not  like  that  man ;  he  looks  as  if  he  woaU 
be  hanged  some  day;*  and,  sure  caoii^ 
hanged  he  was  till  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead','' 
and  Fear  looked  around  wiUi  entmuisitie 
triumph, 

■*  Did  Blake  hang  him  to  make  good  lii 
prophecy  ?"  asked  Tyrel,  with  his  half  lai^ 
"You  should  not  frighten  us  so,  ICss  Fear. 
Look  at  your  father,"  he  whispered. 

We  both  looked  suddenly  at  Mr.  Bodleft 
who  was  ritttng  aparL 
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<*Fear,'*  said  be,  in  n  trembling  Toioe,  | 
'*  mj  dear  ohild,  come  here." 

It  would  seem  tbat  be  had  nothing  defi- 
nite to  Hk  of  ber,  but  tbat,  oppressed  by 
tome  sadden  fear,  perhaps  some  undetached 
fragment  of  bis  last  dream,  he  instinctivel; 
lamed  to  her  for  the  help  which  she  seemed 
to  keep  In  store  for  him.  She  went  at  once 
to  bis  side,  and  I  turned  to  the  lawyer  un- 
easily. 

I  was  surprised,  Mr.  Tyrel,"  swd  I,  "  to 
see  this  page,  for,  as  I  said,  I  did  not  notice 
it  when  I  bought  the  leaf  this  afternoon.  It 
was  the  other  si'le  tbat  caught  my  notice, 
and  it  is  at  least  more  intelligible."  I  showed 
bim  the  other  ride,  and  he  looked  at  it  stead* 
fastly. 

"  Bab  I "  Bfud  he,  carelessly  pushing  the 
picture  away,  "  what  is  the  use  of  such  hor- 
rors ?  They  make  nobody  better ;  they  teach 
no  one.  Good  Heavens  I "  lie  added,  with  an 
irritated  tone,  "  is  there  no  beauty  in  the 
world  to  feast  ourselves  on,  but  we  must  look 
at  such  things  f  " 

"  Well,  beauty  sometimes  cornea  to  this," 
said  I,  rising  to  go,  and  the  tbouglit  came 
orer  me,  "  It  is  a  pity  I  had  not  gone  before 
pleasure  began  to  be  disturbed."  MIsi  Bod- 
ley  cime  forward,  and,  uarolUag  the  piotore, 
I  showed  ber  the  plagne-ioene,  and  b^^  re- 
marking on  it.  She  looked  at  it  hastily  and 
thrust  it  from  her. 

"  I  don*t  wish  to  see  it— put  it  up,"  said 
sbe,  almost  petulantly,  and  I  obeyed,  begin- 
ning to  feel  rather  angry  at  everybody  in  the 
room,  myaelf  included.  But  tfr.  Bodley,  who 
was  leaning  on  his  daughter's  shoulder,  and 
was  once  more  as  gentle  and  simple  as  when 
I  first  saw  him,  reached  out  his  hand  to  me. 

"  Mr.  Penhallow,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  you 
must  pardon  me  if  I  speak  unadvisedly.  Tou 
heard  me  say  that  I  was  to  hare  a  few  of  our 
family  here  to-morrow  at  dinner.  I  will  tell 
you  frankly  they  are  persons  who  have,  some 
at  least,  rubbed  rather  hardly  against  the 
world,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  I  asked 
them.  But  if— if  you  would  not  take  it  hard 
to  be  classed  with  them — " 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Bodley,"  said  I. "  I  shall  only 
be  too  happy  to  accept.  I  am  not  sure  but 
1  belong  in  the  very  class  of  those  who  have 
been  nibbing  hardly.  I  know  I  felt  sore 
this  afternoon  when  yon  found  me." 

•*  Ah  !  did  yon  I "  said  he,  with  a  pleased 
smile.  *'  Then  come,  come  by  all  means.  Hr. 
Tyrel  will  be  bere,>o  that  you  will  have  com- 
pany whom  you  have  met." 

I  will  give  Mr.  Fenballow  my  company 
now,  if  be  pleases,"  said  the  lawyer.  **I 
merely  came  to  leave  with  yoa  the  papers  of 
wblch  I  spoke  yesterday,  and  to  ask  if  I  could 
be  of  any  service  for  to-morrow." 

Thank  you,"  sud  Miss  Bodley,  some- 
what curtly,  I  thought ;  "  there  is  nothing. — 
We  shall  dine  at  four,  Mr.  Penhallow.  I  hope 
you  will  bring  a  Christmas  spirit  with  you." 

*<  I  shall  find  it  here  if  I  do  not  bring  it," 
said  I,  gayly,  as  I  went  off  with  a  light  heart. 
The  door  closed  behind  as  I  jumped  with  a 
swing  of  my  arms  into  the  dingy  court.  I 
felt  an  unnatural  exhilaration,  as  if  the  fresh 
air  I  bad  been  breathing  after  confinement  to 
my  own  exhausted  oxygen  had  intoxicated 
me.    3fy  comgaidon  was  twenty  years  my 


senior,  I  should  guess,  and  yet,  in  my  fit  of 
hilarity,  I  danced  with  a  school-boy  skip  to 
his  side  and  familiarly  thrust  my  hand  through 
his  bended  arm  as  he  buttoned  bis  overcoat. 
It  was  plain  Uiat  he  ndther  had  my  spirits 
nor  appreciated  Utaa  exhibition  of  diem,  for 
he  dropped  his  arm  at  ouee,  and  crooked  it 
behind  bim.  I  was  vexed  at  my  motion,  and 
determined  to  be  so  polite  that  be  would  dis. 
cover  I  was  not  a  very  impertinent  and  very 
young  man. 

"  Do  our  ways  lead  together,  Hr.  Tyrel  t " 
I  asked.  "  Hy  lodgings  are  in  Fountain  Court, 
off  the  Strand." 

"  I  am  in  the  Temple,"  said  he. 

"  Permit  me  to  walk  with  you,  then,  as 
far  as  my  court,"  said  I ;  "  I  wieb  I  could  say 
I  was  going  to  the  Temple  also.  I  almost 
made  up  my  mind  at  one  time  to  pass  an 
examination  that  I  might  be  admitted  there 
as  a  member,  for  the  sake  of  living  in  that 
historic  incloaure.  I  don't  know  but  it  was 
the  formidable  dinners  1  was  to  eat  according 
to  law  that  deterred  me." 

"  Tou  can  lodge  there  without  being  a 
member,"  said  he,  shortly. 

"I  know  it,  but  I  should  feel  like  a 
stranger  within  the  gates  only.  I  should 
wish  to  be  naturallied,  so  that  legally  at  any 
rate  I  mi^t  be  ttXAj  entitled  to  all  the  mem;- 
ones  that  pertain  to  the  spot.  Besides,  I 
shoold  hardly  he  contented  unless  I  were 
using  the  very  room  made  famous  by  some 
wortliy— by  Goldsmith  or  Lamb,  say.  But, 
then,  I  suppose  there  have  been  so  many  in- 
crustations of  life  in  every  chamber,  that  I 
should  stand  as  good  a  chance  of  inheriting 
some  villainous  ghost  as  of  getting  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  more  genial  spirit." 

"  Tou  would  end  by  making  love  to  some 
old  hag  of  a  bed-maker,"  said  he,  with  a  coarse 
sneer.  I  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  tried 
him  on  another  subject. 

"By-tbe-way,  Mr.  Tyrel,  there  was  once 
a  gentleman  of  your  name  who  visited  our 
country  on  business  connected  with  the  Bod- 
ley estate.  I  did  not  see  him — I  was  but  a 
lad  then — though  some  of  my  family  saw  him. 
Am  I  right  in  thinking  It  was  vou  ?  " 

"  No,  you're  not ;  and  let  me  advise  you 
as  a  friend  not  to  say  too  much  about  the 
Bodley  estate  to-morrow,  or  at  any  other  time 
when  you  meet  me  and  the  family." 

"  Well,  said  1,  "  I  bear  no  grudge  against 
the  estate  for  making  me  acquainted  with 
our  Meods." 

"  Our  friends  I "  snapped  the  lawyer.  "  One 
would  tUnk  you  a  very  young  man  to  be  set- 
ting up  such  claims  after  an  evening's  ac- 
quaintance with — "  And  here  he  decked 
himself. 

"With  whomf'I  demanded.  Indignant- 
ly.   "Do  you  mean  with  yourself  or  with 

these  two  who  have  shown  such  genuine 
kindness  to  a  stranger  ?  "  Tyrel  laughed 
again  that  odious,  abort  jump     a  laugh. 

"Come,  oome  I  keep  cool,"  said  he,  with 
an  assumption  of  lofly  imperturbability. 
"  Tbat  genuine  kindness,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
think  itself  rather  misspent  on  such  a  hot- 
headed young  fellow.  By-the-by,  where  did 
the  old  gentleman  fish  you  up*"  I  was  si- 
lent, trying  to  collect  my  resources  of  pru- 
dence and  temper.   I  felt  that  I  was  at  a  cUt- 


advantage,  and  I  did  not  wnnt  my  companion 
to  tyrannise  over  me  by  playing  with  my  im- 
petuousoess.  Before  I  was  ready  to  answer, 
the  lawyer  continued : 

"  Let  me  repeat  my  advice  to  you,  young 
man.  Ton  perodve  that  this  matter  of  the 
Bodley  estate  Is  one  that  concerns  Mr.  Bod- 
ley and  00  one  else.  Now,  I  have  known  the 
old  gentleman  for  a  number  of  years,  and, 
from  continual  intercourse  with  him,  have 
learned  his  peeullarities.  He  is  quick  to  take 
offense,  and  he  takes  it  where  his  interest  lies 
most  It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  show 
some  attention  to  you,  because  you  are  dis- 
tantly connected  with  the  family,  and  I  hnvo 
no  doubt  he  has  talked  of  the  estate  with  you 
— he  always  does  with  new-comers — and  no 
doubt  you  have  talked  back,  very  likely  tell- 
ing pretty  stories  about  your  ancestors,  and 
all  that.  Now,'  then,  let  me  as  a  friend  give 
you  a  little  warning.  I  have  seen  just  such 
oases  as  yours.  Tou  go  on  and  talk  about 
these  matters,  thinking  the  old  gentleman 
will  be  pleased,  and  the  first  thii^  you  know 
you  will  find  bim  dead  against  you.  He  wil^ 
set  yon  down  as  a  claimant  on  Uie  estate,  and 
then  let  me  see  you  ever  sitting  in  his  house 
again ! " 

"  Bat  I  have  protested  that  I  put  in  no 
claims ;  and,  besides,  he  tells  me,  and  so  do 
you,  tbat  the  matter  is  virtually  settled." 

"Very  good.  If  yon  meant  to  put  in  a 
claim,  do  yon  tnppose  you  would  tell  the  (dd 
gentleman  so,  or  would  you  keep  on  getting 
all  out  of  him  tbat  you  could,  and  then  set- 
ting up  for  yourself  with  this  infotmation  f  " 

"  I  am  no  sneaking  pettifogger,"  said  I, 
with  warmth. 

"  Oh,  oh !  by  no  means,  by  no  means," 
said  the  lawyer,  with  his  laugh.  "But  I 
want  you  to  see  the  character  that  the  old 
gentleman  would  see.  Tou  must  remember 
tbat  this  matter  of  an  inheritance  gives  a 
color  to  every  thing  that  Mr.  Bodley  looks 
on.  It  does  not  take  long  to  construe  an 
interest  in  him  into  an  interest  in  the  es- 
tate, and  an  interest  in  that  into  self-inter- 
est. So,  if  you  fall  out  as  others  have  be- 
fore you,  don't  lay  it  at  my  door,  but  recol- 
lect my  injunction — keep  clear  of  conversa- 
tion about  the  Bodley  family  and  estate,  even 
if  at  first  It  seems  to  vex  the  old  gentleman." 

The  lawyer  had  dropped  his  supercilious 
tone,  and  though  he  nttered  these  Inst  words 
as  composedly  as  the  rest,  I  thought  I  could 
detect  a  rough  sort  of  kindness  about  them, 
and  at  once  said : 

"  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Tyrel.  If  what  yon  say 
is  correct,  I  certainly  shall  be  cautious,  for  I 
have  no  wish  to  Invak  off  now  so  pleasant  an 
acquaintance.  But  tell  me,  will  the  estate 
soon  come  into  his  hands  t " 

The  man  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"Why,  I  thought  you  were  keen  enough 
to  see,"  said  he.  "  He  has  been  on  the  point 
of  getting  it  any  time  these  doxen  years. 
He's  mad,  mad  as  a  March  hare,  if  it  was  the 
March  hare  that  thought  he  could  beat  the 
tortoise.  Suppose  the  estate  re-illy  had  been 
in  chancery  all  this  time,  do  you  imagine 
any  thing  would  be  left  of  it?  The  case 
was  cleared  long  ago,  and  the  present  heir  to 
enjoying  the  property." 

"  I  eert«nly  did  think  Mr.  Bodley  a  little 
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out  of  bifl  head  io  tbe  matter,"  said  I,  "  but 
I  supposed  there  wan  such  a  case  still  haog- 
ing  on," 

"  Out  of  his  head  ! "  laughed  the  lawyer. 
"  T«B,  and  he'll  nerer  get  into  it  ngaln.  Ton 
should  see  him  some  time  when  he  jumps  out 
of  it  a  good  distance.  I'll  be  bound  he's 
tearing  about  now," 

I  was  repelled  tbe  man's  apparent 
heartlessneu,  but  I  wished  to  know  more, 
and  I  went  on : 

**Bnt  bow  is  be  left  ignorant,  and,  may  I 
ask,  was  there  any  ground  for  hope  when  he 
firat  entertained  tlie  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  easily  explained,"  said  Tyrel, 
careleHsly.  "I  manage  the  matter.  He 
came  to  me  at  tbe  first,  and  I  thought  there 
was  a  chance,  and  told  him  so.  We  kept  at 
it,  and  when  the  chance  was  gone,  I  could 
not  bear  to  tell  him,  and  pushed  the  matter 
off,  and  so  I've  been  pusbiog  it  off  ever  since. 
It  costs  me  DO  labor  now.  I  make  a  little 
show  of  business  now  and  then  when  be  gets 
uneasy,  and  that  quiets  bim.  If  I  were  to 
tell  bim  now,  it  would  be  all  iip  with  tbe 
poor  man." 

But  sorely  this  must  bare  been,  and  be 
now,  a  tax  upon  your  money  and  time," 
said  I,  with  tbe  beginning  of  a  new  feeling 
of  respect  toward  this  man. 

"So  that  ia  yonr  high-toned  Amerioan 
ooUon,  ia  it?"  laughed  he,  harshly.  "Do 
you  think  we  do  ereiy  thing  for  pay  F  that 
we  bamor  a  ligfat-beaded  old  man  in  order  to 
rob  his  pooketfl  f  The  leaa  of  such  commtota 
you  make  in  his  ears  or  mine,  the  better.'* 

I  was  silent  from  sheer  perplexity  how  I 
could  state  the  matter  uver  again  to  remove 
an  uncalled-for  Interpretation,  finally  I 
gave  it  up,  and  asked  farther: 

"  Does  Hiss  Bodley  nndersUnd  all  this  * " 

We  had  just  reached  Foontalo  Court,  and 
I  was  slackening  my  pace.  He  stopped, 
placed  bis  hand  on  my  shoulder,  much  as  I 
suppose  an  officer  might  clap  bis  hand  on  a 
man  be  meant  to  arrest,  held  it  a  moment, 
and  said: 

"  Yes,  she  does  understand  it — we  both 
understand  it,  and  if  you  understand  me, 
you  will  hold  your  tongue  about  tbe  whole 
business,  if  you  ever  see  Hiss  Bodley  again." 

He  released  me,  and  with  no  further  words 
strode  off.  I  retreated  down  the  rat-hole 
sort  of  entrance  to  my  court,  an  entrance 
so  andistinguishable  that  I  should  fancy  a 
new-comer  might  bare  to  put  up  some  land- 
mark outside,  lest  he  should  go  awj^y  from 
his  home  in  the  morning  and  never  be  able 
to  find  it  ^ain ;  for  my  part,  I  always  bad 
first  to  discorer  the  llnen-draper'e  shop  next 
door  before  I  ootdd  be  sure  of  my  port.  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  ooufess  that  the  sole 
reason  why  I  was  lini^  in  Number  Three  of 
that  shabby,  dingy  oourt  was  one  of  pure 
sentiment.  There,  in  that  dirty  precinct, 
Btake  saw  bis  visions,  and  there  finally  was 
orertaken  by  De^ah,  whom  he  had  so  far 
outrun  that  be  seemed  to  hare  traversed  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  new  country  before 
actually  transferred  to  it  by  the  last  enemy. 
Mere  contact  certainly  brought  me  no  share 
in  those  strange  apparitions.  The  host  of 
wise  men,  of  kings,  and  of  shadowy  sub- 
■tanoes,  koowa  only  in  the  realm  of  Blake's 


imagintitioo,  all  disappeared  with  him,  scarce- 
ly delaying,  I  fear,  to  comfort  the  forlorn 
widow,  even  tboi^h  she  had,  in  her  hus- 
band's lifetime,  been  admitted  as  a  partial 
witness  of  the  speotacle.  But  in  my  then 
romantic  enthusiasm  for  Blake's  genius,  of 
which  I  am  not  a  whit  ashamed,  though  now 
a  little  amused  ft  it,  I  seized  upon  tbe  most 
trivial  ocoasiong  for  identifying  myself  with 
his  memory;  and  indeed  I  had  so  worked 
some  of  his  conceptions  into  my  brain  that, 
whether  I  would  or  not,  they  inevitably  af- 
fected my  judgment  even  upon  matters  very 
remote  apparently  from  their  province.  Thus 
it  wna  that  this  evening,  sitting  down  in  my 
lodging,  I  nent  over  the  singular  experience 
of  the  past  few  hours,  unconsciously  apply, 
ing  to  it  the  touch-stone  of  Blake's  nature. 

I  remembered  among  the  "Proverbs  of 
Hell,"  contained  in  Blake's  "  Marriage  of 
Heaven  and  Hell,"  an  enigmatical  one  which 
ran — "  The  bird  a  nest,  tlie  spider  n  web,  man 
friendship,"  and  I  had  conceived  it  as  hint- 
ing at  the  uses  to  which  men  variously  put 
friendship,  some  making  of  it  a  soft  and 
pleasant  shelter,  some  a  trap  for  tbe  unwary. 
I  had  myself  so  long  been  without  friends 
that  in  tbe  first  glad  surprise  I  bad  fiown  to 
them,  as  a  bird  to  its  long  hidden  and  lost 
nest ;  but  now  the  old  skeptical  feeUngs,  en- 
gendered by  pertinacious  solitude,  returned 
upon  me,  and  I  wondered  whether  I  might 
not  be  a  fbolisfa  fly  ruslung  to  a  silly  death. 
"  I  must  act  with  circumspection,  iriUi  pru- 
dence," said  I  to  myself,  as  I  reealled  Tyrel's 
words  and  my  own  heedlessness  that  even- 
ing ;  and  then  I  laughed  as  aootber  of  Blake's 
proverbs  was  suggested  by  tbe  word — ^"Pru< 
dence  is  a  rich,  ugly  old  maid  courted  by  lu- 
capaoity."  Was  Blake  my  good  spirit  whis- 
pering these  little  warnings  into  my  willing 
ears  f  I  looked  around  the  room :  it  was  the 
rear  room,  tbe  one  used  by  him  as  kitchen, 
studio,  living-  and  bedroom,  and  answered 
one  or  two  of  these  purposes  for  me  now.  I 
fancied  again  the  little,  noble-headed  man 
bending  over  his  table,  while  tbe  faithful 
Kate  stirred  the  pot  at  the  fire.  Tbe  domes- 
tic life  of  Blake  always  had  interested  me, 
little  as  I  knew  about  it,  but  I  hnd  thought 
of  Ilia  wife  as  absorbed  gradually  into  him- 
self, until  she  came  to  live  only  at  his  mo> 
tion;  and  now,  looking  at  this  picture,  the 
figure  by  tlie  fire  dissolved  into  that  of  the 
brownish  maid  whom  I  had  in  the  evening 
seen  engaged  in  her  simple  preparation  for 
tea-mnking,  I  saw  her  profile  again,  and 
then  I  recollected  that  I  had  forgotten  to  ask 
her  if  it  were  really  she  whom  I  had  seen 
copying  at  the  museum.  **  Well,  I  win  ask 
her  to-morrow,"  I  said  to  myself,  and,  in  a 
more  Christmas  IVame  of  mind  than  1  bad 
ventured  to  hope  for  that  afternoon,  I  went 
to  bed. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  SASLE 
ISLAND. 

FEW  know,  and  perhaps  fewer  care  to 
know,  much  about  so  dreary  a  spot  as  Sa- 
ble Island:  probably  fewer  still  would  choose 
to  make  it  their  place  of  habitation.  Swept 
by  the  winds  of  the  Atlantic,  barren  of  yeg»- 


tution,  scorched  by  tbe  summer  son,  ud  ex- 
posed to  all  the  fury  of  the  winter  stonnt,  it 
is,  as  it  were,  excluded  from  all  Uie  civilia. 
tion  to  which  it  lies  'so  near.  Tbe  fierce 
blasts  of  autumn  pile  the  sand— of  which  it 
ia  principally  composed,  and  from  wU(&  ii 
takes  its  name— Into  shapeless  heaps,  wlndi, 
settled  and  congealed  by  thefroetaandsnovs 
of  winter,  become  smi^  hills,  among  wlucb 
lie  sheltCTed  valleys  wliere  tbe  sun  shims 
warm.  The  coast  is  jagged  with  rocks,  ud 
dangeroos  with  breakers,  and  Is  dreaded  k; 
all  who  go  down  Into  that  sea  to  ships.  The 
desolate,  sandy  shore  is  scooped  by  tbe  tt- 
tion  of  the  winds  and  waves  Into  carenu 
where,  long  after  the  sun  has  wanned  the 
valleys,  the  ice  glitters  and  the  snow  lie> 
white.  In  all  tbe  place  there  is  not  soil 
enough  to  bear  a  tree ;  but  in  the  sheltered 
nooks  earth  sufBcieiit  may  be  gathered  to 
form  a  garden,  where  in  tbe  summer  tbe  in- 
habitants may  rest  their  sand-wearied  ejci 
with  the  sight  of  herbs  and  flowers. 

The  inhabitants  ?  Yes,  even  in  Sible 
Island  human  life  is  possible.  Eren  tb«t 
human  hearts  beat  joyously,  and  eyes  «crp 
tears  of  sorrow. 

Some  years  ago — never  mind  bow  auj 
— tliere  dwelt  there  an  elderly  Frenchman  of 
the  name  of  Andr6  Duroche.  What  bvl 
first  induced  him  to  select  it  as  his  jriaceof 
residence  was  not  then,  and  will  never  txnr 
be,  kcOwn.  He  was  poor  certainly,  bat  ia  ■ 
civilised  community  he  might  hare  earned  s 
far  better  livelihood  than  he  made  by  attend- 
ing to  the  light-house  whleh  was  his  ebargt 
He  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  some  ednntioo 
and  cultivation,  had  traveled  much,  and  pos- 
sessed considerable  knowledge  of  men  and 
books;  and  yet  he  had  lived  fbr  fiftccs 
years  in  this  desolate  snd  deserted  spot  by 
his  own  choice  and  without  seeking  chanp. 
While  the  subject  was  new,  those  who  eared 
to  speculate  upon  it  had  decided  that  eilfaer 
some  great  wrong-doing  or  some  great  grief 
had  driven  him  from  the  haunts  of  mn; 
but,  his  harmless  life  being  taken  into  cos- 
sideration,  the  first  theory  was  soon  aban- 
doned. The  last  remained  possible,  and 
some  bold  spirits  had  even  ventured  to  somid 
Andr£  in  the  hope  of  solving  the  mysterj, 
but  they  were  met  either  by  baffling  eruioM 
or  a  direct  refusal  to  impart  any  iofimna- 
tion ;  and,  long  before  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  all  specnlalion  had  ceased,  and  Asdi^ 
pursued  bis  own  way  onqaestioned  and  mm- 
tested. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  way.  Bis  hoasdiDld 
consisted  of  bis  only  child,  a  daughter,  vbo, 
French  as  was  her  father,  possessed  an  Eng- 
lish f^meSB  and  purity  of  featore  and  com- 
plexion, and  spoke  English  as  bermollier- 
tongne;  the  old  woman,  Scotch  by  nation  ud 
a  flsberman'B  widow,  who  bad  Rceompsnied 
him  to  the  island  as  her  nurse;  and  the  iid, 
a  native  of  a  KewEn^and  village,  who  bdped 
him  tend  the  light.  This  slnguIarly-eoED- 
posed  family  did  not,  as  is  usually  tbe  oise. 
live  in  tbe  light-house.  The  latter  stood  ot 
the  point  of  a  high  ledge  of  rock,  nnd  «t* 
easily  and  safely  reached  at  all  time^  erei 
at  high  water  and  in  storms;  but  itvatne* 
cessarily  much  exposed,  and  Andri  bad  P"*" 
vided  a  dwelling  for  private  Mf  temt  ften 
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wiads  and  wares.  Even  in  tliis  desert  spot 
it  had  been  possible  to  give  it,  after  years 
or  toil  and  care,  a  look  of  home  ;  it  was  pro- 
tected by  high  sand-banks  from  the  winter 
storms,  and  open  to  the  southern  suu;  in 
Bnmmer  a  few  hardy  creepers  trailed  their 
(rreen  Tines  and  displayed  their  blossoms  up 
to  the  low  eaves,  and  bright  flowera  made 
the  little  garden  gay ;  and  even  in  winter  the 
«arerally-tended  plauts  in  the  window,  and 
the  canary  witli  bis  cheerful  song,  reminded 
one  in  the  midst  of  present  desolation  of  both 
past  and  future  joys. 

Their  life  was  simple.  Old  2«ancy  sn- 
periniended  household  matters,  and  had  been 
successively  nurse  and  governess,  and  was 
now  companion,  to  her  young  char^;  the 
lad  performed  the  rough  labor,  and  assisted 
in  the  work  of  the  light-hooBe ;  Andrd's  OO' 
eopatioDii  were  in  the  summer  to  euUivate  the 
garden,  to  fish,  and  to  la;  in  the  stores  for 
their  long  winter  captivity ;  and  in  the  short 
winter  days  to  educate  Ms  daughter,  which, 
as  she  had  now  reached  woman's  estate,  was 
s  tnsk  nearly  at  an  end.  At  night,  summer 
and  winter,  there  was  always  the  care  of  the 
light. 

Virginio  Durochewns  eighteen  years  old. 
She  was,  if  not  exactly  beautiful,  possessed 
cf  that  charm  which  youth,  health,  and  iiioo- 
^cence  combined  must  always  cive,  and  to  the 
father  who  idolized  and  the  nurse  who  wor- 
shiped her  she  was  of  coune  simply  per- 
fect. In  io  fancy  her  merry  voice  and  thought- 
less happiness  had  made  the  gloomy  dwelling 
cheerful;  as  she  grew  older,  and  sense  and 
wit  awoke,  her  bright  sallies  and  artless  en- 
deaTors  bad  won  her  father  back  to  smiles ; 
and  now  the  whole  charm  of  graoefDl  wom- 
anhood waa  shed  over  her  home. 

It  was  no  doubt  a  somewhat  dull  and  se- 
cluded life  for  one  so  young  and  naturally 
so  gay ;  but  Virginie  never  thought  of  com- 
plaint— she  knew  no  other.  As  a  child  she 
assisted  (or  hindered)  in  Nancy's  household 
work,  she  played  her  solitary  games  among 
the  sand-hills,  and  lenmed  faithfully  the  les- 
sons set  her  by  her  father  as  soon  as  under 
fancy's  guidance  she  had  mouoted  the  first 
painful  steps  in  the  ladder  of  knowledge. 
Her  grand  delight  was  to  accompany  her  fa- 
ther when  he  went  to  the  light-house  on  his 
nightly  duty.  She  loved  to  see  the  lamps 
trimmed  and  the  reflectors  burnished ;  to 
look  out  over  the  heaving  sea  (invisible  from 
her  home)  and  think  of  the  safety  the  friend- 
ly light  afforded  to  those  upon  its  treacher- 
ous depths;  to  listen  to  the  wind  which, 
however  culm  it  might  be  inland,  always 
sounded  in  that  exposed  spot;  to  put  in  or- 
der the  few  books  and  papers  which  em- 
ployed ber  father  during  his  lonely  watch, 
and  arrai^  for  bim  the  couch  on  which  he 
took  Ilia  rest ;  or  to  sit  for  a  few  minutes 
on  the  outer  iinlcony  while  tbe  darkness  fell, 
and  the  solemn  hush  of  night  came  down 
over  land  and  sea.  But  she  waa  never  per- 
mitted to  remain  loi^.  Her  father  always 
took  her  home,  and  leli  her  with  a  kiss  and 
a  blesaloK  in  Xancy's  care ;  while  he  returned 
to  watch  tbe  beacon  till  morning  paled  Its 
friendly  rays. 

Virginie's  life  was  somewhat  different 
now.     She  had,  of  late  particularly,  oon- 


oeived  a  dread  of  the  sea,  and  employed  and 
amused  herself  as  much  as  possible  out  of  its 
sight  and  sound.  She  learned  from  Nancy, 
fur  private  reasons  of  her  own,  all  the  arts 
of  house-keeping  which  tbe  latter  could  im- 
part; she  had  mysterious  tasks  of  needle- 
work, over  which  she  bent  with  blushes  and 
soft,  happy  smiles ;  her  books,  her  birds,  snd 
her  flowers,  were  to  her  both  occupation  and 
delighL  I  claim  for  hw  no  wonderful  loveli- 
ness, no  extraordinary  mental  exaltation  ; 
she  waa  ndther  a  grace  nor  a  muse,  but  a 
sweet  and  simple  maiden-  No  rude  toll  had 
ever  fatigued  her,  no  rough  eontsct  with 
the  world  had  damped  the  joyous  nature  or 
chilled  the  loving  heart.  Her  own  carna- 
tions were  no  brighter  than  her  blnshes,  her 
bird's  songs  were  not  gayer  than  ber  own. 
Few  beyond  her  home  ever  saw  or  knew  her; 
but,  to  the  fishermen  who  sometimes  visited 
them,  and  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  island 
with  whom  the  long  summer  days  permitted 
occasional  intercourse,  her  bright  smile  and 
sweet  voice  were  as  paintings  and  music.  The 
name  by  which  she  was  known — given  her  by 
an  old  sailor,  and  readily  adopted  by  others 
— was  the  Flower  of  Sable  Island. 

Perhaps  Yit^inie  might  not  have  been  so 
contented  in  her  lonely  life  had  she  not  had 
her  own  romance  to  occupy  her  mind  and 
heurt.  The  visitor,  almost  as  hard  to  ex- 
clude as  death  from  human  homes,  had  found 
Virginie  in  her  seclusion ;  and  she  not  only 
loved  and  was  beloved,  but  was  betroLbed. 
Two  years  before,  the  sole  survivor  from  a 
wreck  had  been  a  yoang  sailor,  washed  ashore 
near  the  light-house,  and  found  by  Andrd  in- 
sensible and  apparently  dead.  His  restora- 
tion was  long  and  tedious,  and  perhaps,  when 
Virginie  became  his  nurse,  he  was  not  de- 
sirous to  hasten  t  recovery  which  must  ne- 
cessitate his  departure.  He  was  young  and 
impressible,  Virginie  was  soft  and  fair,  and 
became  known  to  him  while  fulfilling  for  him 
those  offices  of  womanly  care  and  kindness 
which  are  of  themselves  quite  sufficient  to 
excite  gr.ititude  and  almost  enough  to  kin- 
dle love.  The  result  could  not  long  be 
doubtful.  Human  natnre  and  the  human 
heart  are  tbe  same  everywhere,  however  dif- 
ferent the  surroundings ;  and  the  world-old 
drama  was  enacted,  and  the  world-old  story 
told  over  again,  in  the  wastes  of  Sable  Island, 

Andr6  Duroche  made  no  objection.  He 
learned  to  like  Fioyd  Lossing,  as  the  young 
man  was  called,  and  was  perhups  not  averse 
to  his  child's  securing  an  efficient  protector 
by  whom  she  could  be  cared  for  and  beloved. 
So,  on  ascertaining  that  tbe  account  Floyd 
gave  of  himself  was  true,  and  on  being  as- 
sured that  his  daughter's  young  affections 
were  irrevocably  fixed,  he  gave  his  consent, 
and  Floyd  and  Vii^nie  were  solemnly  be- 
trothed. 

But  Floyd  coulil  not  marry  at  once,  even 
if  Andri  would  have  allowed  it  while  Vir^nie 
was  still  so  young.  His  small  savings  had 
been  invested  in  the  wrecked  vessel,  and 
were  lost,  and  he  must  begin  the  world  again. 
That,  with  youth,  hope,  and  love  on  his  side, 
was  not  much  ;  but  the  separation  it  must  en- 
tail on  the  young  people  was  a  great  deal. 
Tet  it  could  not  be  helped.  Floyd  could  not 
make  the  means  to  support  a  wife  on  Sable 


Island,  and  Virginie  could  not  become  his 
wife  until  he  had  done  so;  so,  as  the  surest 
way  to  a  final  meeting,  they  resolved  to  pnrt, 
and  did  so  with  many  kisnes,  protestations, 
and,  on  Virginie's  side,  some  tears,  and,  for 
sole  comfort,  the  hope  of  the  future,  and 
Floyd's  assurance  that  they  should  meet  as 
often  as  could  be. 

That  was  two  years  ago,  and  three  times 
Floyd  had  redeemed  his  promise  and  visited 
his  betrothed.  On  tlie  first  two  occasions 
the  wished  -  for  fulfillment  of  their  hopes 
seemed  no  nearer  than  before ;  but  the  third 
time  be  left  Virginie  with  a  fluttering  heart, 
a  bituhing  cheek,  and  downcast  eyes.  He 
had  a  sure  prospect  of  permanent  employ- 
ment on  shore;  he  had  saved  sufficient  to 
establish  a  home  for  his  bride,  and  perhaps 
before  winter,  certainly  in  tbe  succeeding 
spring,  he  would  return  and  claim  ber.  Here 
was  the  secret  of  Vtrginie's  trembling  happi- 
ness and  shy  bloom ;  here  was  the  impulse 
that  led  her  to  cultivate  housewifely  arts, 
the  object  of  the  work  that  occupied  her  deli- 
cate fingers  with  an  industry  unknown  be- 
fore. It  was  all  for  Floyd — that  she  might 
be  a  good  and  useful  as  well  as  a  lortng  wife 
to  him, 

Floyd  had  left  her  in  Hay,  and,  as  the 
summer  waned  and  the  autumn  drew  on, 
Vii^inie's  anxiety  and  unexpressed  excite- 
ment grew  more  and  more  intense  —  unex- 
pressed but  not  unobserved.  Old  I\'ancy, 
who  watched  her  nursling  with  devoted  in- 
terest and  care,  would  sometimes,  sore  against 
her  inclination,  warn  her  of  the  instability  of 
all  human  happiness.  "  Te  think  too  mneli 
of  him,  honey,"  she  would  say  in  her  homely 
speech,  while  tbe  soft  look  and  tone,  and  the 
tender  touch  of  tbe  rough  hand  on  the  bright 
biUr,  contradicted  the  words.  "  There's  no* 
a  man  in  all  the  world  that's  deserving  of  all 
thought  ye  give  him,  Dinna  build  too  much 
on  it,  darling  of  my  heart,  Ood  knows  I 
pray  night  and  day  for  his  safety  and  your 
happiness;  but  the  sea's  treacherous  end 
may  be  his  grave  yet,  and  the  heart  of  man 
is  deceitful  and  he  may  forget  ye  still." 

"The  sea's  treacherous,  I  know,  Nancy," 
Virginie  would  reply,  with  her  head  upon  her 
nurse's  knee,  aa  they  sat  before  the  winter 
fire  or  in  the  soft  spring  sunshine  at  the  door. 
"  The  sea  is  strong,  but  God  is  stronger  than 
the  sea,  and  will  hear  my  prayers;  and,  as 
for  forgetting — "  the  happy,  tnistfiil  face 
supplied  the  unuttered  wordp. 

But  the  time  was  too  neitr  now  for  nny 
more  of  Nancy's  warnings.  She  would  not 
for  the  world  have  dashed  her  darling** 
hopes  by  look  or  word.  Augnst  came  and 
went;  September  passed,  with  all  its  antnmtt 
glory  of  sea  and  sky ;  October,  veiled  in 
cloud-wreaths,  joined  the  long  procession, 
and  also  vanished  in  the  past.  The  hope  de- 
ferred calmed  Virginie's  fever  of  expecta- 
tion, but  no  shadow  of  fear  or  doubt  found 
entrance  to  her  mind.  If  ever  Nancy  won- 
dered why  Fluyd  had  not  yet  appeared,  "  He 
will  come  when  he  is  ready,"  Virginie  would 
reply  ;  "  he  said  it  might  be  spring."  And 
when  October  bad  departed,  when  the  last 
vestiges  of  autumn  were  gone  and  undia- 
guiscd  winter  had  set  in,  she  resigned  her- 
self 10  wait  again.  Waiting  is  women's  work : 
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th«]r  know  it,  ud  tbej  do  not  find  ft  hard. 
*'  I  Bhall  not  see  him  now  till  the  spriug," 
Mid  Vii^nie.  *'  He  will  oome  for  me  when 
he  has  made  my  home.  I  would  not  have 
him  come  through  the  rocks  and  the  Burf  In 
the  winter.    He  will  come  in  the  spring." 

It  is  (Inilj  expectation  that  wears  the 
miod.  It  is  dailj  disappointment  that  har- 
asses and  makes  life  a  burden  to  be  borae. 
It  is  a  definite  time  in  the  future,  however 
distant,  and  patience  is  easy.  When  Virginie 
had  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  own 
mind  that  Floyd  could  not  come  in  the  pres- 
ent, she  could  calmly  and  contentedly  wait 
for  the  future.  She  felt  no  doubt  and  no 
fear;  and  the  Flower  of  Sable  Island  had 
bloomed  no  more  brightly  under  the  June 
suiiahine  than  in  Xovember'd  blasts  and 
snows. 

November  is  nerer,  at  the  best  of  times, 
a  clieerful  season,  and  this  year  it  was  es- 
pecially bleak  and  wild.  Uasses  of  dark, 
snow-laden  olonda  truled  their  heavy  folds 
across  the  sky ;  the  fierce  northeast  wind 
hurried  orer  Uie  island,  bearii^  with  it  she^ 
of  sleet  and  sand,  and  the  roar  of  the  break- 
ers was  never  silent.  The  frost-king  wears  a 
grim  aspect  aometime<i,  and  he  had  assnmed 
Us  darkest  frown  this  year  on  Sable  Island. 

One  dark  and  gloomy  day  toward  the  end 
of  the  month  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and 
Andri  Duroche  was  preparing  for  his  night's 
watch.  Me  had  been  restless  all  day ;  a  ner- 
rouauess  he  was  unable  to  control  sppeared 
to  have  taken  possession  of  liim ;  his  words 
were  fe<v  and  hasty,  and  his  face  was  hag- 
g.ird  and  worn.  The  evening  meal  had  been 
prepared,  but  he  bad  tasted  nothing;  and, 
when  he  rose  to  go  to  the  light-bouse,  it  was 
in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  dreads  what  he 
is  about  to  do. 

"What  nils  you,  father?"  asked  Vir- 
ginie, when  he  came  in  for  the  third  time  after 
an  examination  of  the  sky.  "The  wind  is 
high  and  the  clouds  are  threatening,  but  we 
have  had  such  nights  before." 

'*  Nothing,  my  child,  nothing,"  he  an- 
swered, quickly.  Then  he  hesitated,  turned 
again  to  the  door,  and  again  drew  back. 
"  There'll  be  a  storm  to-night  such  as  we  sel- 
dom see,'*  he  said,  slowly,  and  as  if  against 
bis  will.  "  Did  you  see  the  yellow  stain  in  the 
south  as  the  sun  went  down  ?  '*  Nancy  nod- 
ded, and  as  she  looked  at  him  a  strange  «• 
pression  came  over  her  fsce*  and  she  pnt 
down  her  work  and  gazed  fixedly. 

''Is  it  snowiog,  father t"  asked  Virginie. 
"  Tonr  sleeve  is  white." 

He  shivered. 

"  Ay,  it's  as  thick  as  a  blanket  already, 
and  the  snow's  driving  fast." 

"  Ye  must  make  the  lamps  do  their  duty, 
and  bum  their  best,"  said  Nancy.  "  Ye'll 
maybe  never  know  the  good  they  do  this 
night.  And,  see  ye,  keep  Rody  with  ye  till 
the  mom ;  we  hae  nae  need  of  him  here." 

Andr6  again  took  up  bis  lantern  and 
turned  away.  Then,  apparently  by  a  sudden 
and  painful  effort,  and  with  a  strange  light  in 
bis  eyes,  he  glanced  back  and  beckoned  to 
Nanoy.  She  instantly  and  eagerly  obeyed  his 
summons,  and  they  went  out  together  into 
tiu  snow. 


"Whnt  ails  ye,  Andr4  Soroche?  This 
night,  of  all  nights  In  the  year  f  " 

"  Ton  remember  the  night,  then  ?  "  be 
asked,  hoarsely. 

"  Ay,  I  remember.  Is  It  like  the  S4th  of 
November  would  pass  over  and  I  forget  f  Do 
y<m  forget  1  But  what  alls  ye  ?  Fve  never 
seen  ye  this  way — " 

"  Nancy,"  he  interrupted,  "  will  you  watch 
the  lamps  for  me  to-night  t  It  may  save  my 
soul.   I  am  a  lost  man  else — " 

"  The  saints  between  us  and  harm  1  What 
do  ye  mean  ?  " 

"  Kaooy,  I  was  warned  last  night.   I  saw 

"  That  I  may  never  sin  t  Tell  me  how. 
Did  ye  dream  it  ?  " 

"  No,  Nancy,  it  was  no  dream,  all  the 
worse  for  me.  I  had  been  asleep,  an  nnessy 
sleep  of  a  few  moments,  and  when  I  opened 
my  eyes  she  stood  before  me,  as  plain  as  I 
see  you  now." 

"She  is  dead,  then,"  said  Nancy,  sol- 
emnly. "  The  heavens  be  her  bed  t  1  hope 
'tis  no  sin  to  say  it,foriayit  I  must  and  will  I 
I  believo  ahe  was  as  sinless  as  the  darling 
child  within  there." 

**  Bless  you  for  that,  Nancy ;  but— O  my 
God  I "  be  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  be  dropped 
the  light,  and  lifted  his  clasped  hands—"  to 
have  striven  with  temptation  so  long,  and  to 
yield  now  I  to  have  baflSed  Satan  for  so  many 
years,  only  to  fall  his  prey  at  lastl  In  this 
last  corner  of  the  habitable  globe  hast  thou 
found  me,  0  mine  enemy  1" 

"  Andri  Duroche,  the  night  is  falling  fast. 
Be  still,  and  tell  me  what  ye  want  and  what 
ye  mean." 

"  She  stood  before  me,  Nancy,  as  though 
she  had  risen  from  the  grave."  The  woman 
crossed  herself.  "I  could  not  speak  or  stir, 
but  she  spoke  to  me ;  I  heard  her  words  as 
clear  as  I  hear  yours  now  :  *  Andri  Duroche, 
you  did  me  foul  wrong.  I  sinned  a  little,  but 
I  BiifTered  much  ;  and  who  made  you  my 
judge  ?  I  am  at  peace  now  ;  but  I  come  to 
remind  you  of  your  oath.  He  has  crossed 
your  patii  at  last ;  let  the  light  out  to-morrow 
night,  and  I  shall  be  avenged  I '  That  was 
all,  Nancy ;  bat  the  horror  of  it  has  been  on 
me  ever  unce ;  I  see  and  hear  her  now." 

**  Ye  dreamed  it.  If  she  is  dead  (rest  her 
sonl  t),  she  is  in  peace  too  great  to  trouble 
herself  with  this  world  and  its  revenges.  Xiet 
it  be." 

"  I  did  «Hrf  dream.  To-night  he  will  be  in 
my  power.  Am  I  to  forget  my  oath — forego 
my  righteous  vengeance,  and  let  him  got " 

"  For  him  I  say  nothing.  He  brewed  his 
ain  cup,  and  it  fits  that  he  sud  drink  it — ond 
in  God's  time  so  he  will.  But  revenge  is  an 
awfu'  thing,  Andr£ ;  do  not  ye  take  it  in 
your  ain  hand." 

The  man  did  not  seem  to  hear  her.  His 
gaze  was  fixed  on  the  leaden  sky,  now  fast 
darkening,  from  which  the  snow  was  fallhig 
soft  and  thick. 

"  It  would  be  BO  easy,"  he  said,  musingly 
and  as  if  speaking  to  himself.  "I  have  but 
to  put  out  the  light,  and  the  ship — " 

Nancy  saw  his  meaning  at  last.  Her  eyes 
dilated  with  horror,  but  her  old,  spare  form 
grew  erect  with  dignity,  and  her  voice  took 
the  m^ty  of  stem  rebuke. 


'*  Are  ye  mad,  Andr  j  ?  Ood  gnat  ye  be, 
and  that  ye  do  not  in  your  sober  seiMca  con- 
template BO  frightfu'  a  crime.  Give  me  the 
lantern ;  ye  shall  not  go  nigh  the  Umps  lUa 
night.  Stay  and  guard  the  darlin',  and  before 
ye  sleep  ask  pardon,  whether  ye  meaot  it  or 
not,  for  the  awfn'  thought  ye  have  hatband 
in  your  mind." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  suffered  faer  to 
take  the  light  from  his  hand,  turned  avif, 
and  entered  the  house.  She 'noticed  that  be 
moved  in  a  dull,  heavy,  stupid  way,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  to  inform  Virginie  herself  of  ibe 
change  of  plan.  It  was  nothing  but  the 
truth  to  say  that  Andri  was  not  qnite  bin- 
self,  and  that  she  thought  it  better  to  take 
the  watch  ;  on  one  or  two  rare  occauons  o( 
illness  the  same  change  had  been  made,  ud 
Virginie  was  quite  satisfied.  She  undertook 
to  cheer  her  father  out  of  his  gloomy  mood, 
and  Nancy  was  soon  on  her  way,  accoai- 
panied  by  Rody,  to  the  light-house. 

The  room  in  which  Andri  kept  wakk 
was  ju&t  as  usual.  His  perturbation  had  not 
Interfered  with  the  discharge  of  Iub  ddlj 
duty.  The  lamps  were  all  in  order,  sod.willi 
the  boy's  assistance,  Nancy  had  soon  kindltd 
the  glow  which  was  at  once  a  warning  and  ai 
assnranoe  of  safiety.  When  the  coals  in  tlw 
brader  were  lighted  and  the  room  had  grovB 
warm,  she  took  the  Bible  firom  the  uble  txA 
began  to  read,  while  the  boy  Rody  sat  io  on 
of  the  windows  and  watched  the  suow-flaka 
falling  in  the  gleam  outside. 

But  Nancy  could  not  rest.  AndrS's  Btnnj;* 
delusion,  as  she  tried  to  believe  it,  dwelt  od 
her  mind,  and  she  repented  having  left  bin 
in  his  present  state  alone  with  Tugioie. 
There  was  no  help,  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned ;  the  lamps  must  be  watched,  and  u 
certainly  Andr6  must  not  on  this  oight  be  al- 
lowed to  approach  them  ;  but  she  could  per- 
form the  easy  task  alone,  and,  however  loaf 
ly  she  might  be,  she  resolved  to  do  so.  Sbe 
dismissed  Rody ;  she  went  with  him  to  ibe 
lower  door,  impressing  on  him  to  be  to; 
careful  of  his  young  mistress,  and  warning 
him  that  it  might  be  well  to  keep  an  eye  on 
his  master  if  he  could  do  so  unobserved.  Tbf 
lad  promised  fidelity  and  departed,  and  Ntocf 
returned  to  the  npper  room  alone. 

It  is  a  lonesome  thing  to  sit  alone  isa 
lighted  room,  whose  black,  nncOrtaiDed  vib- 
dows  stare  at  you  from  all  sides,  while  tbe 
snowfalls  and  Rewind  wailfl  without.  Sttk- 
ness  fUls  eatly  in  the  end  of  Novembn;  ^ 
hands  of  the  little  clock  on  the  shdf  hid 
barely  reached  fire  when  Nancy  bad  litibe 
lamps,  and  by  the  time  they  pointed  tomnt 
she  felt  convinced  the  night  would  nef» 
come  to  an  end.  She  read  her  Bible  detod- 
ly,  but,  alas !  the  sacred  words  soon  a»»« 
before  her  eyes ;  ahe  plied  her  kDitl^ng■M^ 
dies  nervously,  but  their  industrious  i^id 
only  served  to  soothe  her  into  a  more  droviy 
state  than  before.  She  paced  tbe  room,  and 
listened  to  the  wind ;  it  was  not  high— ia- 
drA's  progDostications  Of  storm  had  not  been 
verified,  and  she  trusted  that  the  remainder 
of  his  dreams  would  prove  equally  nntroe. 
"After  all,  why  sud  not  I  rest  t  wee!"  eb* 
thought.  "I  shall  never  wake  all  oigbt; 
tbe  lamps  are  all  safe,  and  I  may  ss  nU 
close  my  eyes  now  as  latw  on." 
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She  went  the  round  of  the  lamps  to  see 
thtt  they  really  were  safe — she  descended 
the  sturs  and  carefully  locked  the  outer 
door — and  returning  she  disposed  herself, 
not  on  the  couch  where  AndrS  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  his  rest,  bnt,  in  order  that  she 
might  not  sleep  too  well  or  too  long,  in  s 
most  uneasy  pasture,  with  her  arms  upon  the 
table  and  her  head  npon  her  arms. 

It  was  a  little  past  nine  when  Nancy's 
eyes  clMed  in  heavy  sleep.  The  timepiece 
traveled  its  round  once,  twice,  and  Nanoy 
had  not  awakmed.  Tlie  third  hour  was 
nearly  ended,  the  hands  of  the  dial  pointed 
almost  to  midnight,  when  cramped,  and  stiil^ 
sod  dlsiy,  she  came  back  from  her  dreUns 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  thii^  of  this  world. 

Where  was  she r  What  bad  happened? 
She  had  dosed  ber  eyes  on  an  atmosphere 
of  warmth,  and  on  a  glow  of  light ;  she 
opened  them  in  black  darkness,  and  full  upon 
her  poured  a  chill  blast  of  the  winter,  mid- 
night wind. 

She  rubbed  her  eyes.  Was  she  dream< 
ing  ?  Alad  I  it  was  no  dream.  No  gleam  en- 
lightened ber  from  the  extinguished  lamps, 
but  by  the  faint  gleam  of  the  dying  embers 
in  the  brazier  she  discerned  the  form  of  An- 
drd  Dnroche  opposite  to  her  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  His  presence  explained  all 
— the  diirkness,  the  open  window,  and  the 
blast  which  bad  aroused  her,  and  suggested 
what  might  be  the  awful  consequences  of 
ber  fatal  aieep.  Was  he  madman  or  demon  f 
He  might  have  been  either,  as  he  sat  before 
her,  beating  the  table  with  his  resUess  An- 
gers, and  with  the  trinmphant  malice  of  grati- 
fied Tengeanoe  in  his  face.  Nancy  saw  at  a 
glance  the  nselesBness  of  speech,  and  rose, 
^ek  at  heart,  to  return  to  her  neglected  duty ; 
but  Andrd  stayed  her  for  a  moment.  "  They 
have  winked  long  enough,"  he  said, "  and  yoo 
may  Ugbt  them  when  yon  will ;  but  listen — I 
hare  heard  It  twice  already — when  the  third 
time  comes  I  shall  know  that  I  hare  fulfilled 
mj  oath."  He  raised  his  band,  and,  horror- 
stricken  as  she  was,  Nancy  could  not  but 
obey  his  command. 

And  it  came,  and  Nancy  beard  and  under- 
stood it  but  too  well.  The  wind  had  died 
away,  and  through  the  open  window  came  a 
long,  despairing  cry,  more  like  the  shriek  of 
lost  spirits  than  the  utterance  of  any  thing 
on  earth.  The  roar  of  the  distant  breakers, 
and  the  dash  of  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower,  stided  the  wrench  of  splittiug  timbers 
and  the  crash  of  falling  spars  ;  but  they  could 
not  drown  that  piercing  cry  of  human  agony 
— the  wail  that  went  up  from  the  pitiless 
midnight  sea  to  the  relentless  midnight  heav- 
ens, from  the  doomed  and  dying  crew. 
The  woman  fell  npon  her  knees, 
"  *  And  at  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made, 
Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh  I  *  God  for- 
giro  you  and  me,  Andr4  Dnroche,  the  blood  of 
those  we  haTe  sent  this  night  to  their  mar- 
riage-bed in  the  sea  I " 

Spring  comes,  even  to  Sable  Island,  and 
there  as  elsewhwe  itr  her  genial  smiles  the 
gloomy  cruelty  of  Winter  is  all  forgotten. 
April  breezes.  May  sunshine  and  showers, 
work  their  will  everywhere,  and  bring  buoy- 
ancy to  drooping  hearts,  smiles  to  sombre 


faces,  and  hrightness  to  faded  eyes.  Virginie 
Duroche,  who  was  neither  faded  nor  droop- 
ing, and  to  whom  this  spring  was  to  be  the 
most  eventful  und  the  hiippiest  seuaon  of  her 
life,  welcomed  each  day  with  a  fresh  hope 
and  a  brighter  bloom. 

Andr6,  gloomy  as  was  his  wont,  showed 
bnt  little  the  influence  of  the  cheering  season ; 
but  even  Nancy  shook  off  to  some  extent  the 
oppression  that  had  hung  over  her  like  a 
cloud  throngb  the  winter,  much  to  Vli^nie's 
wonderment  and  distress.  For  many  a  long 
week,  indeed,  after  that  terrible  November 
night,  Iiad  the  remembrance  of  it  haunted 
the  old  woman  like  a  phantom  horror  never 
to  be  shaken  off:  day  after  day  had  she 
feared  to  approach  the  sea,  lest  it  shoold 
cast  at  her  feet  the  ghastly  tokens  of  the 
wreck ;  night  after  night  had  she  trembled 
to  close  her  eyes,  dreading  to  live  ag»in  those 
awful  moments  in  her  dreams.  But  time 
passed  and  brought  no  sign.  No  fragment, 
not  the  smallest,  ever  came  to  shore  to  tell 
that  a  goodly  vessel  had  been  swallowed  by 
the  waves.  Home  was  as  peaceful  as  ever ; 
Virginie  smiled  ber  gay  smiles  and  trilled 
her  gay  songs ;  the  bird  warbled  and  the 
flowers  bloomed ;  till  at  last  Nancy  was 
tempted  to  think,  aud  tried  hard  to  believe, 
that  the  fearful  cry  which  was  the  only  evi- 
dence of  the  consequences  of  her  sin  (for 
so  she  deemed  her  almost  involuntary  slum- 
ber) had  been  but  the  invention  of  her  fancy, 
or  the  w^l  of  the  winter  wind. 

It  was  far  on  In  Hay  before  Tlrginie,  glad 
as  she  was  to  escape  from  her  winter  bwd- 
age,  ventured  to  extend  her  walks  far  from 
home.  Indeed,  she  rarely  left  home  now,  for 
every  day  brought  nearer  tiie  chance  of 
Floyd's  coming,  and  suppose  she  were  away 
when  he  arrivol!  She  sometimes  climbed 
the  sand-hills  to  gasc  out  over  the  sea;  but 
more  frequently  she  busied  herself  in  some 
employment  that  would  be  either  pleasurable 
or  profitable  to  Floyd.  Floyd — nothing  bnt 
Floyd  now — filled  her  thoughts  and  her  heart. 

She  came  one  day  to  Nancy  dressed  for  a 
walk. 

"I  am  going  down  o»  the  shore,  ma 
bonne,"  she  said.  "  Something  tells  me  I  shall 
see  him  to-day — but  I  am  restless — I  cannot 
wait  at  home.  I  want  the  foam  on  my  cheek 
and  the  breeze  in  my  hair.  Kiss  me — I  am 
coing  down  on  the  shore  where  the  north 
wind  blows." 

Nancy  watched  the  lithe  figure  disappear 
over  the  nearest  hill.  "  God  grant  he  may 
come!  "  she  said;  "  but  the  time  grows  long. 
My  mind  misgives  me  —  he  sud  hae  been 
here  before." 

The  day  wore  on,  and  the  sun  shone  and 
the  wind  blew ;  but  no  Floyd  came,  and  no 
Tii^nie  returned.  The  mid-day  meal  was 
over,  the  son  was  already  sinking,  the  shad- 
ows of  the  sand-hills  grew  long  and  dark, 
and  at  last  Nancy  became  alarmed  and  sum- 
moned Andri. 

"Te'lt  have  to  gae  seek  the  child,  An- 
drS,"  she  told  him.  "She's  been  gone  since 
mom,  and  no  sign.  She'll  hae  lost  her  way 
amang  the  rocks,  ere  now." 

"No  fear,  Nanoy.  She  knows  them  as 
well  as  you  or  I." 

"  She  went  north,  and  the  caves  are  deep 


and  dark  along  the  shore.  If  ye  dinna  gae, 
I'll  gae  mysel' !    'Tis  late  enough  now." 

AudrS  prepared  to  start,  bis  own  lace  as- 
suming a  look  of  unxiety  when  he  heard  how 
long  Virginie  had  been  absent;  and  Nancy, 
who,  once  alarmed,  felt  her  fears  gather 
fresh  force  by  expression,  resolved  to  accom- 
pany him.  It  WHS  a  walk  of  some  length  to 
the  north  shore.  They 'knew  all  Vii^inie's 
favorite  haunts  and  searched  them,  but  Yir^ 
ginie  was  not  there.  They  called,  they  exam- 
ined every  sheltered  nook,  Andri  ascended 
the  highest  point  he  could  find  and  gazed 
eagerly  round,  Nancy  wrong  her  hands  and 
made  the  rocks  resound  with  hoarse  cries 
for  her  dariing,  but  all  In  vain.  No  answer- 
ing call  reached  their  listening  ears,  no  flut- 
ter of  ber  garments  met  their  watcbfnl  eyes. 

"  We  must  search  the  caves  one  by  one, 
Nancy;  she  has  most  likely  fallen  asleep  in 
one  of  the  caves," 

Nancy  strove  to  agree,  but  she  could  not 
utter  the  words.  She  felt  in  her  heart  how 
unlikely  was  the  supposition. 

And  by  this  time  the  sun  whs  low,  and 
the  caves  were  growing  dim.  In  and  out, 
among  the  rocks,  through  the  sand  -  hills, 
and  among  the  water-worn  caverns,  went  the 
seekers,  with  hearts  growing  heavier  and 
hopes  growing  fainter  each  moment  that 
fiew.  They  separated,  they  met  again,  they 
searched  apart  and  together,  till  they  thought 
they  had  examined  every  inch  of  ground. 

"  Is  it  best  to  look  here,  Nancy  r  "  They 
had  stopped  before  a  narrow  aperture  in  the 
rocks,  almost  drifted  up  with  sand.  "Is  there 
room  for  her  to  have  passed  In,  do  yon  think  ? 
ShaU  we  search  here  1 " 

"What  sud  Uke  her  Into  that  bole?" 
demanded  Nancy,  who  spoke  roughly  to  con- 
ceal the  indefinable  dread  that  had  crept  over 
her.  "  But,  maybe,  'tis  as  well  to  look.  Hae 
ye  a  light  wi'  ye?" 

"  Tes,"  he  answered,  and  passed  in,  she 
following  close  npon  his  steps.  The  cave  was 
quite  dark,  for,  though  the  entrance  udmitted 
them,  they  in  entering  excluded  the  faint  day- 
light that  yet  remained.  AndrS  struck  a 
light,  but  hid  hand  shook,  and  be  dropped 
the  feeble  spark  upon  the  ground.  "Call, 
Nancy,"  be  whispered,  "  I  thought  I  saw 
some  one  there," 

She  called,  "Virginie!"  but  no  answer 
came.  "The  cave's  empty,"  she  said,  "  but 
strike  another  light."  Then,  as  she  felt  him 
tremble,  she  took  it  from  him,  and  In  her 
firmer  fingers  its  blaze  illuminated  the  cavern 
with  a  faint  glow,  and  the  seekers  saw  that 
their  search  was  ended.  The  cave  was  not 
empty — it  contained  two  figures.  Before 
them,  where  the  winter  waves  had  cast  him, 
and  the  winter  winds  had  drifted  his  tomb 
around  him,  Floyd  lay  stretched,  stiff  and 
silent;  and  beside  him  lay  Virginie,  where 
she  had  fallen  senseless,  clMi^g  his  cold 
band.  His  promise  and  her  presentiment 
were  both  fulfilled  —  they  had  met  in  the 
spring  t 

Did  Virginie  die?  No.  Did  she  go 
mad  ?  No.  To  soft  and  gentle  natures  snoh 
as  hers,  resignation  comes  more  natarally 
than  rebellion,  and  youth  and  health  are 
bard  to  kill.   She  never  knew  that  to  the 
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band  of  her  oirn  father  efae  in  all  human 
probability  oned  her  lorer's  death  nnd  the 
desolation  of  ber  life.  She  never  knew  that 
Floyd's  anxiety  to  be  witb  ber  had  led  him, 
in  Uie  fatal  winter  season,  into  the  fated  ship 
supposed  by  ber  father  to  contain  his  mortal 
foe:  She  never  knev  that  all  those  winter 
months,  when  she  with  gay  songs  and  happy 
heart,  was  4>reparing  for  the  life  tiiey  were  to 
share  togeUier,  he  bad  lain  bo  near  her,  ice- 
hoand,  stiff,  and  silent,  with  the  wind  sing- 
ing bis  requiem  and  the  sand  for  bis  shroud. 
Nancy  guessed  it  all ;  the  terrible  mystery 
was  clear  to  her;  but  she  kept  the  secret,  as 
the  winds  and  waves  bad  done. 

But  the  Flower  of  Sable  Island  drooped 
and  faded ;  her  day  was  ended  ere  it  bad  well 
be^un.  Smiles  and  songs  were  laid  aside 
with  the  marriage-garments  she  was  never  to 
wear,  and  ber  life  henceforth  knew  but  one 
task — the  tendance  of  the  poor,  fooli&b  fa- 
ther, who  never,  from  the  moment  that  lie  saw 
the  defltruotion  which  bis  hand  bad  wrought, 
recovered  sense  again.  Virginie  believed 
it  was  grief  for  ber  alone  that  had  so  afflicted 
him,  and  Nancy  never  undeceived  her;  her 
one  duty  was  the  cure  of  him,  her  one  mourn- 
ful pleasure  the  rearing  of  flowers  witb  which 
to  deck  Floyd's  grave. 

Nanoy  still  iiiimbits  the  cottage,  but  the 
light-house  is  in  other  bandd.  She  stays,  she 
lays,  in  the  hope  that  dragging  out  her  life 
in  the  haunted  scene  of  her  sin  and  sorrow 
may  expiate  the  past.  She  is  alone ;  and  in 
the  sheltered  nook  where  Floyd  was  buried 
there  are  now  three  graves  instead  of  one. 


THE  PERUVIAN  AAfAZON 
AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES* 

KOTEB  FKOH  A  JOUBHAL  OF  TBATEL. 
IV. 

June  \nt, — To-day  reached  the  month  of  a 
small,  rapid  river,  entering  into  the  Fachitea, 
on  the  right  side  of  the  latter.  This,  one  of 
our  old  popm»  told  us,  wss  called  "  Tuyo 
I^oIli^"  or  "  False  Hchis,**  from  tbe  fact 
that  it  had  once  been  mistaken  for  the  river 
Pichis  by  a  priest,  who  was  traveling  up  the 
Pocbitea.  There  was  a  fine  sand-bank  here 
for  a  eamping-groand,  and  it  had  certainly 
tieen  used  as  such  by  some  padre  on  a  former 
oooasion,  as  be  had  stuck  out  a  few  plantain- 
trees  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  crew  on 
•ome  returo-day.  This  old  popero,  as  well  as 
several  other  Indians  among  our  canne-crewg, 
belongs  to  one  uf  the  missionary  stations  on 
tbe  TTcayuli  ;  and,  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  some  of  the  padres  bad  passed  from 
the  Ucayali  to  Ocopa  in  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains, had  accompanied  them  up  tbe  Pachitea 
and  Palcazu  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Uayro. 
For  this  reason  they  were  procured  to  accom- 
pany our  expedition.  The  remarkable  man- 
ner in  wbiob  Indians  recollect  lan^dmarks  and 
measure  distances  would,  at  first,  before  re- 
flecting that  they  have  little  else  with  which 
to  charge  their  memories,  strike  one  with 
wonder.  And,  as  these  long  miles  had  been 
Waorily  toiled  over  before,  and  measured  by 

*  OvntUited  from  ^oumtAi^  No.  Ht, 


the  falling  of  many  a  <fu- honest  drop  of 
sweat,  it  wna  not  strange  that  they  nuw  re- 
membered every  gravel-bed  and  turn  in  the 
river.  We  endeavor  always  to  stop  for  the 
night  on  a  sand-spit,  or  on  an  island,  so  that 
the  view  will  be  unobstrneted  for  at  least  a 
few  yards  around  us.  These  suitable  camp- 
ing-pdnts  occur  at  long  intervals  on  the 
Fachitea ;  but  our  old  Indian  recollects  them 
every  one,  and  so  regulates  tbe  speed  of  the 
canoes  that  we  almost  invariably  reach  one 
in  time  to  prepare  for  the  uight. 

Our  manner  of  asking  for  and  receiving  in- 
formation from  these  ancient  mariners  is  very 
interesting.  One  of  our  party  is  of  rather  a 
restless  disposition,  and  at  least  a  dozen  times 
a  day  inquires  of  the  popero  in  his  oiinoe,  in 
bad  Spanish  and  worse  Inca,  how  far  we  have 
to  go  before  coming  to  the  next  stopping- 
place.  Tbe  old  "  aborigine  "  looks  at  him 
for  a  while  in  silence,  ami  then,  if  deigning 
any  reply  at  all,  does  it  by  majestically  ex- 
tending his  bony  arm  in  tbe  direction  we  are 
going  up  the  river,  and  then,  slowly  waving 
his  hand  back  and  forth  an  interminable 
number  of  times,  makes  a  downward  awoop 
toward  his  feet  —  all  of  which  signifies  that 
we  will  change  our  direction  as  many  times 
OS  be  has  waved  his  band — sind  then  make  a 
straight  poll  for  the  camping-ground. 

A  few  days  since  we  met  with  a  seriooa  mis- 
fortune in  the  upsetting  of  the  pilot's  boat, 
causing  the  loss  of  Ids  gun  and  fishing-tackle. 
This  man  Is  a  Oranlian  Indian,  but  the  reguUr 
pilot  of  one  of  the  Peruvian  steamers,  and  is 
accompanying  us  on  this  expedition  In  order 
to  become  acquainted  with  this  river,  so  as  to 
bring  his  boat  up.  In  addition  to  bis  knowl- 
edge of  sand-bonki,  currents,  etc.,  be  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  huntsmen  I  ever 
saw,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  his  loss,  kept  us 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  fine  game. 
Of  conrae,  the  variety  of  animal  life  differs 
with  the  country  through  which  we  are  pass- 
ing. For  a  conaiderable  distance  after  enter- 
ing the  Pachitea  the  banks  were  steep,  and 
the  country  elevated,  as  a  general  thing;  and 
in  tbe  space  of  three  days  this  Indian  gave 
us  at  least  fifteen  varieties  of  game,  all  deli- 
cious eating.  Now,  we  are  dependent  upon 
our  salt-fish  and  rice,  with  an  occasional  meal 
of  canned  meat,  helped  out  by  such  large 
aiUmals  as  can  be  struck  by  a  ball  from  an 
army -carbine  shot  from  a  canoe;  or  such 
game  as  can  be  killed  along  the  bank  by  one 
of  the  commission  who  fortunately  possesses 
a  breech-loading  shot-gnn.  So  for,  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  many  turtle  In  this  river. 
There  is,  however,  one  reptile,  highly  prised  as 
food  in  this  country,  the  iguma.  In  tbe  last 
few  days  we  have  seen  a  good  many  of  them, 
hot  have  not  succeeded  in  capturing  any.  It 
Is  an  Immense  green  lizard,  witb  a  notched 
back  and  a  ponoh  under  the  throat,  and  from 
nose  to  tip  of  tail  measures  from  six  to  seven 
feet.  The  other  day,  while  ascending  some 
rapids,  we  shot  one  on  an  overhanging  tree. 
We  could  not  stop;  and,  although  the  blood 
was  trickling  from  it,  it  held  on  until  tbe 
last  canoe  bad  passed,  and  then  dropped  into 
the  water.  The  Indians,  when  they  catch 
the  iguana,  frequently  secure  it  by  making  a 
loop  in  the  tail  and  hanging  it  over  a  stnke. 

Strange  to  say,  we  never  find  any  fruit  fit 


to  eat  growing  wild  iu  the  forest.  Tbeonh 
approximation  to  an  edible  Tmit  uliich  I  ha» 
seen  since  entering  the  Fachitea  is  tvarietj 
of  tlie  palm  -  nut,  known  as  the  v^etable 
ivory,  and  which,  in  its  soft  slate,  taitM  like 
a  piece  of  slippery-elm  bark,  and  ii  duit 
as  tempting.  As  our  time  is  limited  in  cod- 
sequence  of  not  being  able  to  take  ni^ 
supplies,  and  as  we  can  form  no  idea  >i  u 
tbe  distance  we  may  have  to  traverse,  emj 
minute  baa  to  be  devoted  to  the  legitimttf 
duty  of  pushing  the  survey  as  rapidly  u  pos- 
sible up  the  river ;  and,  therefore,  we  caowi 
enter  the  forest  for  any  distance  from  ibc 
river-bank.  Consequently,  my  remuks  m- 
brace  only  a  narrow  belt  of  country  on  boll 
sides  of  tbe  river,  and  about  a  mile  etch  hi 
width.  But,  from  the  position  or  tbe  moDn- 
tains  and  the  character  of  the  banks,  I  should 
think  that  there  was  a  similarity  in  tbe  eomi' 
try  far  back  from  both  banks,  a  (ireat  dol 
of  high  land,  never  overflowed,  and  goitiUe 
on  the  Pachitea  for  fanning  and  ^raxing. 

June  iih. — This  morning,  at  eleven  i.x,  i 
we  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pilwit; 
and  Pichis  Rivers,  which  form  the  Ptcbilf^ 
The  Picbia  is  a  fine,  deep-looking  f'm*w. 
and,  us  soon  as  we  obtain  observatiooi  it  . 
this  point,  we  will  commence  its  eiplori'  , 
tions.  As  it  is  nn  entirely  unknown  ui 
unexplored  river,  we  look  forward  to  it 
with  great  interest.  Since  our  experioM 
at  *'  Chonta  Isls,'*  we  have  tried  no  n«t 
flat -top  houses,  always  stop|rfng  for  tk 
nigfat  In  time  to  allow  tbe  Indians  to  tmiU  i 
sharp -roofed  one.  Th«y  erect  It  in  u  it 
credibly  short  time.  Each  Indian  txrm  i 
big  knife  at  bis  waist ;  and  saplings  for  fiw- 
work,  palm -leaves  for  thatch,  and  but  tt 
supply  the  use  of  odls,  are  all  close  at  hire. 
In  fifteen  minutes  they  would  put  np  • 
ter  large  enough  to  accommodate  lh(  ■bi' 
commission,  and  proof  against  a  hard  ^ovc 
As  we  might  have  to  remain  for  several  it)' 
we  constructed  quite  a  substantial  shriwB 
this  point,  with  the  hope  of  finding  ii' 
good  preservation  upon  our  return  Aon'^ 
river, 

June  6Ui. — Mouth  of  river  Rchis— tilii"-* 
9°  64' 9'  south;  longitude  lA'  M' 4S' 
of  Greenwich  ;  distance  from  Brazilian  fi^- 
tler,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles ; 
vation  above  sea,  188,865  roetren,  hflet^*- 
log  remained  here  for  two  days,  for  it* 
purpose  of  determining  the  position  of 
mouth  of  tbe  river,  at  10.50  x.  u.  weistm' 
the  Ko  Pichis,  and  took  up  the  line  of 
for  Its  bead-waters.    Here,  oor  Pervriis  dca 
after  having  taken  ebarse  of  our  letting 
the  United  States,  with  many  protettalit* 
of  friendship  and  good  wishes  for  our  bi& 
iant  success,  left  as.    His  destination 
lima,  by  way  of  tbe  city  of  HnsnDco; 
which  in  order  to  reach  be  had  to  go  tUtf 
miles  up  the  river  Palcazn  in  coDoei.  , 
then  take  the  trail  kept  open  by  tbe  p»^*  I 
in  their  annual  visits  from  the  station!  M 
the  Ucayali  to  and  from  tbe  College  of  0«f*. 
the  headquarters  of  tbe  Franciscan  Oi^^ 
Peru.   Tbe  water  of  the  Pichis  is,  ai  tl^ 
particular  time  of  tbe  year,  quite  dear:  *^ 
tbe  current,  and  the  appearance  of  ^  t*"^ 
indicate  a  bold  stream  flowing  tbnsijrb  » 
pampa  country.  Tb«  indicatioDM''*B'^^ 
Digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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hare  eert^nl;  increaaed,  botb  banki  being  cot- 
ered  with  enormous  tracks,  nbile  the  woods 
seem  to  be  alive  witli  mookevB.  One  vari' 
ety,  a  large,  ugly,  black  monkey,  eeeius  to  be 
•very  abuadiint.  TLey  are  considered  a  great 
ilelicacy,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  our 
Indiana  as  an  article  of  food.  They  usnally 
kill  them  during  the  iiiterral  between  our 
Btoppi^  for  the  night  and  dark.  The  crew  of 
my  canoe  were  particularly  good  huntsmen; 
and  after  they  had  feasted  all  night  on  monkey, 
there  were  generally  three  or  four  of  our  an- 
cestors with  singed  skins,  and  agonized  and 
distorted  countenances,  scattered  about  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  for  lunch  next  day. 
They  had,  moreover,  been  cooked  ^roodcock- 
fashion.  The  water  Is  so  dear  that  we  can 
see  (he  fish  three  or  fonr  feet  below  the  snr- 
face,  and  oar  Indiana  are  constantly  puneh- 
ing  and  hitting  At  them  with  their  poles  and 
paddles.  One  fish,  oi^ed  Uie  raca,  we  find 
Tery  common  in  shallow  water  close  to  sand- 
banks and  islands^  It  furnishes  a  good  tar* 
get  for  a  fishing  -  spear,  and,  when  landed 
into  a  canoe,  creates  quite  a  commotion  until 
its  tail  is  chopped  olf.  The  Indians  report 
the  ating  of  this  fish  to  be  extremely  painful. 
In  appearance  It  is  something  like  a  beefs  liv- 
er when  spread  out.  It  belongs  to  the  species 
known  as  ray. 

At  about  four  o'clock  p.  u.  we  stopped 
for  the  evening  on  a  smooth,  hard  sand-spit, 
running  out  into  the  water  from  the  vertical 
forest-wall,  and  commenced  the  erection  of 
our  shelters  for  the  night.  For,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  showers,  now  that  we  bad  reached 
the  hills,  and  ns  a  protection  against  the 
dew  nlau,  we  found  these  to  be  indispensable. 
I  don't  think  any  of  our  party  experienced 
that  glorious  senaation  snid  to  be  produced 
by  standing  where  the  foot  of  white  man 
has  never  trod;  and,  after  posting  our  guard, 
with  rather  more  careful  instructions  than 
nanal,  we  were  soon  wrapped  in  sinmber. 
About  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  hearing 
some  one  rnn  rapidly  by  my  head,  and  was 
immediately  brought  to  conaoionsness  by 
hearing  the  sergeant  report  that  a  canoe  and 
Indians  were  absent.  We  were  soon  all  fully 
aroused,  and,  upon  the  rolla  being  called, 
foand  that  eight  of  our  Indians  had  desert- 
ed. But  what  we  were  most  concerned 
about  was  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  our 
small  stock  of  provisions  they  had  taken 
with  them.  Upon  examination,  we  found 
that  they  had  taken  the  smallest  canoe, 
stocked  it  with  supplies  necessary  to  take 
them  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pachitea 
River,  and  had  carried  off  some  knives  and 
axes.  In  many  respects  this  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate occurrence  for  us,  from  the  fact  that 
it  took  away  not  only  our  lighte9t-draught 
canoe,  but  that  we  lost  some  of  our  oldest 
and  most  experienced  boatmen  also ;  and  ita 
demoralizing  eEfect  upon  the  other  Indians 
was  very  great.  They  deserted  through  fear 
nf  the  Campa  Indians,  who,  report  said,  in- 
habited the  shore  of  this  river.  This  de- 
sertion necessitated  our  leaving  still  anoth- 
er canoe,  in  order  to  have  crews  sufficient 
for  those  we  carried;  for  the  increasing 
swiftness  of  the  current  compels  us  to 
•trengthen-  each  boat's  crew.  After  this 
■onie  of  onr  party  renudnsd  awak*  until 


morning.  Then  we  held  a  oouocil  of  war, 
and  determined  to  rely  no  more  upon  our  In- 
dians and  soldiers,  except  for  propelling  the 
caooes  and  for  building  shelters.  Even 
these  duties  we  expected  to  force  from  them 
only  by  keeping  constantly  before  them  the 
fear  of  being  thrashed  or  shoL  At  present 
onr  situation  is  this :  six  gmtlemen  are  pene- 
trating a  country  of  which  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  it  is  inhabited  by  the  most  pow- 
erful and  warlike  tribe  in  Peru,  which,  for 
the  last  seventy  years,  has  killed  all  persons 
who  have  attempted  to  come  among  them ; 
that  our  only  mode  of  entrance  or  retreat  is 
in  canoes,  tbeaa  oanoea  being  manned  by  half, 
breeds  and  Indians,  who  are  seeking  an  op- 
portunity to  run  away  with  them  and  our 
provisions ;  thus  leaving  us  two  hundred 
miles  within  the  territory  of  a  cannibal  tribe, 
and  wHh  no  supplies.  In  other  words,  we 
have  a  foe  within  the  camp  as  well  as  one 
wiftout.  So,  from  this  time  forth,  until  we 
retom,  there  will  be  a  regular  watch  kept  by 
the  younger  members  of  the  eommis^on. 

June  XQik. — ^Tlie  river  Is  holding  ita  own 
splendidly.  It  is  a  deep,  clear  stream,  and 
the  banks  are  becoming  higher  and  better 
defined.  There  are  numerous  f^ayat  of  white 
pebbles  and  quantities  of  Ssb.  The  scenery 
is  beautiful,  numerous  blue  and  dark-green 
mountain  spurs  and  ranges  being  visible  in 
the  distance.  There  is  not  much  change  in 
the  vegetation.  The  forest-trees  are  possibly 
a  little  taller  and  of  harder  fibre  than  those 
lower  down  the  river.  The  woods  are  filled 
with  turkeys  and  Tontocot,  The  turkeys  are 
not  timid,  and  we  kill  quite  a  number  of  them 
some  days  without  its  interfering  with  oar 
progress. 

The  Tontoeot  are  sleepy  -  looking  beasts, 
and  we  often  catch  them  napping  close  to 
the  water's  edge.  Even  when  you  can  ap- 
proach within  a  few  feet,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  kill  them,  so  great  is  the  amount  of 
vitality  that  they  possess.  I  have  often  seen 
them,  with  several  large  anny-bulleta  in  thdr 
bodies,  jump  into  the  river,  dive  out  of  sight, 
and  swim  a  long  distance,  and,  when  attempt- 
ing to  crawl  up  the  opporite  bank,  fall  back 
dead. 

To-day,  when  we  stopped  for  dinner,  there 
was  a  herd  of  eight  feediog  on  a  .p^oya,  the 
largest  weighing  some  two  hundred  pounds. 
They  had  never  seen  the  face  of  a  white 
man,  or  had  heard  the  report  of  a  gun ;  but 
instinct  seemed  to  warn  them  of  danger,  and 
they  all  ran  away  before  we  could  get  within 
range. 

On  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  one 
of  our  party,  we  had  to  He  over  to-day  ;  and 
to-night  eipericDced  the  furies  of  a  tropical 
thunder-storm,  accompanied  with  some  wind. 
For  a  considerable  time  we  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  uneasiness  from  fear  of  the  falling 
of  some  immense  trees  standing  around  us, 
for  along  the  river's  course,  both  above  and 
below,  there  was  constantly  borne  to  us  the 
resounding  crush  of  some  huge  forest-king 
as  he  fell  and  was  buried  in  the  soft  alluvium. 
After  the  storm  had  passed,  and  quietness 
reigned  in  the  camp,  we  were  visited  by  a 
huge  romoeo  that,  in  anufflng  aroand,  put 
his  cold  snout  Into  a  man's  ftoe,  and  imme- 
diately the  whole  camp  was  aroused  by  two 


shots  from  a  double-barreled  gun.  The  ani- 
mal took  to  the  water,  but,  that  being  very 
shallow  at  this  point,  we  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing it. 

To-day  we  found  the  first  traces  of  man 
on  this  river — a  log,  evidently  cut  with  some 
sharp  instrument. 

June  Wth. — At  an  early  hour  we  got  un- 
der way.  We  saw  a  great  deal  of  game 
to-day,  and  tested  most  aatisfactorily  the  su- 
periority of  breech-loading  arms  and  fowling- 
pieces.  Passed  a  hut  and  several  sipis  of 
Campa  Indians,  and  stopped  for  the  night  on 
a  gravel  island  with  a  few  stunted  bushes  in 
the  centre.  This,  at  firat,  appeared  to  be  a 
mxd  pato  ;  but,  upon  examination,  we  found 
a  sufficiency  of  water  on  one  side  of  it  Here 
we  found  a  small  red-deer,  but  he  swam  the 
river,  and  disappeared  into  the  forest  before 
we  could  get  a  shot. 

We  found  some  handsome  spedmens  of 
agate  and  jasper,  and  the  Indians  said  that 
there  was  gold  in  the  sand ;  but  we  saw  none. 
Altbon^i  the  carrent  has  increased,  we  find 
that  we  make  the  same  number  of  miles  each 
day,  owing  to  the  fkct  that  the  men  in  each 
crew  are  becoming  more  accustomed  to  work- 
ing tf^ether.  Ten  miles  Is  about  an  avenge 
day's  traveling  up-stream.  The  men  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  frightened  every  day ; 
and  we  know  that  at  the  fall  of  the  first  ar- 
rows among  them  they  will  all  attempt  to  go 
overboard, 

June  IS/A. — The  current  has  increased 
considerably,  and  the  banks  in  some  places 
are  quite  rocky.  We  are  now  among  the 
bills,  and  the  mountains  appear  not  far  dis- 
tant. One  at  first  sight  would  not  I>e  struck 
with  any  very  great  diDerence  in  the  vegeta- 
tiOQ  of  the  mountains  and  lowlands. 

To-day  we  saw  two  large  snakes,  one  of 
which  we  killed.  Early  in  the  dayweseemed 
to  get  into  a  thickly-inhabited  region,  passing 
several  Campa  huts,  one  chacra,  and  five  hal- 
tat.  The  balsat  are  nicely  made,  and  ap- 
parently with  knives  or  axes.  Along  the 
banka  are  very  freah  footprinta  of  Indians 
and  the  remaios  of  fires  but  recently  aban- 
doned. 

About  three  r.  v.  we  heard  the  Campas  in 
the  woods,  beating  on  thdr  tambours ;  and 
their  huts  and  baltat  increased  in  namber  as 
we  advanced.  Onr  Indians  were  here  seized 
with  more  than  an  ordinary  panto,  and  things 
generally  had  a  squally  look.  At  rix  r.  m. 
we  stopped  for  the  night  at  some  deserted 
huts  on  a  small  playa.  A  large  tributary 
empties  into  the  Pichis  here ;  and,  as  we  ex- 
pected, we  found  that  we  were  near  the  head 
of  canoe-navigation.  We  named  this  tribu- 
tary Herrera-yacn,  in  honor  of  a  Peruvian 
mi^or  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  and 
we  determined  its  mouth,  which  was  six 
miles  above  the  bead  of  steam-navigation  on 
the  Pichis,  to  be  in  latitude  10°  20'  8'  south ; 
longitude  74°  64'  west  of  Greenwich;  dis- 
tance from  the  Brasilian  frontier,  thirteen 
hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

The  place  where  we  heard  the  tambour  is 
only  two  miles  distant.  It  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  outpost  or  headquarters  for  their 
flshiog-parties  when  they  come  down  from 
the  bills,  as  there  are  signs  of  a  path  and  a 
klitd  of  yard  for  boil^g  hAat.  These  UH- 
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ta»  are  each  built  of  the  same  number  of 
logs,  and  are  of  a  ntUform  size.  They  are 
each  oomposed  of  Are  loffi,  aboat  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  loog,  neatly  akinned,  and  with  the 
enda  pointed.  These  are  then  isid  side  bj 
aide,  and  kept  in  position  by  oroaa-pieoea  faat- 
ened  to  them  by  pins  made  of  chonta-wood 
almost  as  hard  as  iron.  Our  canoea  are 
drawn  up  and  all  ready  for  any  emergency, 
and  we  wHl  sleep  on  oar  arms  to-night 

June  \4ih. — At  six  A.  x.  we  started  np  the 
Herrera-yacu,  leaving  in  the  hutt  we  had  oc- 
eupied  some  little  presents  for  any  Cainpas 
that  might  viBit  tbem  in  our  absence.  After 
ascending  the  river  for  a  few  miles,  it  became 
unnarigable  for  canoea,  and  we  returned  to 
its  mouth,  and  started  np  the  left  branch,  or 
main  river.  At  six  p.  ic  we  stopped  for  the 
night  on  a  sand  piat/a.  Last  night  our  camp 
Was  admirably  situated  for  our  being  sur* 
prised  by  Indians,  the  bushes  and  cane  grow> 
ing  right  up  close  to  our  beads  as  we  lay 
asleep,  and  we  accordingly  kept  a  good  look- 
out. About  midaight,  being  on  watch,  and 
while  talking  to  the  major,  who  could  not 
Bleep,  we  heard  three  distinct  whistles,  and  a 
second  or  two  afterward  three  others  in  re- 
ply, a  little  farther  witbin  the  jungle.  He 
jumped  up,  and  we  both  made  the  rounds 
with  cocked  revolvers,  bat,  after  creeping 
and  Ustenit^  for  half  an  hour,  ooald  dis- 
cover notblng.  We  then  called  ap  some  of 
onr  Indians,  who  also  had  heard  Uie  noiae ; 
and  one  old  man  expresud  the  opinion  that 
it  might  be  a  bird  odled  the  "  papa-mamma,** 
by  the  Indians,  and  alma  perdtda  by  the 
Peruvians.  We  were  neither  of  us  inclined 
to  sleep,  80,  after  my  watch  was  over,  the 
msjor  brought  out  some  dgarettes  and  ca- 
ehofo,  and  we  took  seats  on  the  edge  of  a  ca- 
noe, and  sat  for  a  long  time  talking.  He 
told  me  the  story  of  this  bird,  and  moreover 
much  concerning  the  Gampas.  This  is  the 
legend  about  the  bird :  "  According  to  an 
Indian  tradition,  there  was  once  ao  Indian 
whose  family  consisted  of  a  wife  and  one 
beautiful  little  child,  about  three  years  old. 
On  one  occasion,  the  father  having  gone  hunt- 
ing, and  not  returning  at  the  accustomed  time, 
the  wife  became  uneasy,  and  went  in  search 
of  him.  After  seeking  him  for  a  long  time, 
she,  at  last,  found  him,  he  having  lost  his 
way,  and  rejoicing  they  returned  together. 
But,  when  they  reached  home,  and  found 
their  child  missing,  their  joy  was  turned  into 
grief.  For  days  and  nights  they  hunted  and 
hunted,  and  oalUi  and  called,  being  enticed 
farther  and  farther  into  the  forest  by  the 
wailing  cry  of  'Papa -mamma I  papa-mam- 
mal' However,  aftw  vainly  searching  foe 
a  long  time,  they  finally  gave  op  in  despair. 
But,  every  night  after  this,  they  were  vUIted 
by  a  bird,  that  sat  near  the  hut  and  nttered 
this  low,  clear  cry,  'Papa-mammal  Papa- 
mammal*  and  whieh  they  supposed  to  be 
the  soul  of  t^elr  lost  child,  or,  as  the  Feru< 
vians  have  i^  alma  ptrdida  —  'lost  aouL* '* 
The  bird  certainly  has  the  talent  of  hnitatii^ 
more  than  one  sound,  or  else  we  heard  the 
loat  soul  of  some  old  Campa  Indian.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  the  children  of  these  sav- 
ages, born  and  reared  amid  the  wild  animals 
of  this  immense  jungle,  should  address  their 
parents  as  "  papa^nanutia,'*  and  this,  too,  in 


a  (one  as  tender  and  with  the  same  accent  as 
that  of  any  pampered  little  brat  of  enlight- 
ened and  refined  parents.  We  acconnt  for 
it  by  the  fact  that  ft  is,  of  all  other  sounds, 
the  simplest  and  the  most  easily  uttered  by 
the  human  lips. 

The  Campa  Indians  Inhabit  the  hills  and 
spurs  of  ihe  eastern  Gordilieras,  among  which 
the  tribntanea  of  the  Ueayali  and  Padiitea 
take  thtir  riae.  As  a  general  rule,  the^e  In- 
dians never  come  down  to  the  river  except 
when  on  the  war-path,  or  during  the  low- 
water  season,  when  they  malie  expeditions  for 
turtle  anil  fish.  Like  all  other  nations  that  in- 
habit a  mountainous  country,  they  are  fiercer, 
hardier,  and  more  powerful,  than  their  neigh- 
bors of  the  lowlands,  who  hold  them  in  the 
greatest  dread.  In  the  year  1712,  a  priest 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  established  a 
college  at  the  village  of  Ocopa,  in  the  An- 
des Mountains,  and  a  short  distance  from 
Jauza.  From  this  station,  and  through  a 
great  part  of  this  Gampa  country,  there  went 
forth  priests  and  the  teachings  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  so  that,  in  1742,  there  had  been 
established,  near  the  Cero  de  la  Sal,  and  in  the 
Fajonal,  ten  towns ;  and  it  is  said  that  there 
were  ten  thousand  converts.  But,  in  this 
year,  an  Indian,  who  had  l>een  converted  and 
baptised  as  Juan  Santos,  and  who  had  been 
educated  aa  a  priest,  arrived  among  his  peo- 
ple, and  told  them  that  he  was  a  prophet, 
and  that  the  other  priests  were  dectiving 
them.  The  result  was,  the  immediate  death 
of  all  priests  and  white  penona  in  th^r  ter- 
ritory ;  and,  from  that  time  to  this,  no  whites 
have  been  able  either  to  estabUsh  themselvei 
in  that  country,  or  to  hold  safe  communioatlon 
with  them.  Many  times  since,  priests,  with 
strong  bodies  of  ChristianlKed  Indians,  and  in 
some  instances  escorts  of  regular  soldiers,  have 
endeavored  to  penetrate  into  their  country, 
but  in  every  case  they  have  been  attacked,  and 
very  few  have  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  The 
government  of  Peru  is  set  at  defiance  by  this 
powerful  tribe ;  and  at  the  fort  of  San  Ra- 
mon,  a  frontier  fort  on  the  river  Ghancha- 
mayo,  where  there  is  a  large  garrison  of  Pe- 
ruvian soldiers,  these  soldiers  are  allowed  to 
bathe  or  not,  just  as  it  suits  the  fancy  of 
the  Indians  who  hold  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  little  stream  on  which  the  fort  ia  situ- 
ated. Only  a  short  time  ago,  a  priest,  who 
was  on  a  visit  to  this  fort,  was  invited  to 
baptize  some  children,  but  he  had  no  sooner 
gotten  out  into  the  shallow  water,  with  the 
child  in  his  arms,  than  he  was  fired  upon  by 
the  Indians;  and,  although  he  was  badly 
wounded,  and  dn^{ged  himself  back  under 
cover,  the  troops  were  afraid  to  retaliate. 
Although  the  sworn  enemy  of  4he  white 
man,  they  eommunioate  with  him  snfflciently 
through  other  tribes,  and  In  indirect  ways,  to 
enable  them  to  procure  loiives  and  axes — the 
only  things,  indeed,  that  the  Indiana  of  this 
eountry  really  care  for, 

B^/GB^  COATED  y  OF  LIFE. 

ORESTES  and  I  tiappened  to  be  visiting 
at  the  same  country-house,  when  I  ob- 
served that  he  was  growing  very  good-na- 
tured.  Now,  this  is  fatal  to  Orestes,  who  is 


nothing  If  not  captious.  He  is  like  ihe  red- 
pepper,  utteriy  useless  if  not  intensely  Ut- 
ing.  So,  as  I  felt  it  to  be  the  dnty  of  eretj 
guest  to  try  and  enliven  the  tircle^  I  deter- 
mined to  say  something  to  rouse  liu  ir& 

"  I  have  been  reacUng  a  French  novA-a 
delightful  French  novel— lately." 

This  was  my  ftrat  gun.  1  knew  it  would 
wake  the  echoes,  if  nothing  more.  ^ 

"  Tea,  I  dare  aay  yoo  have,"  answered  tlia 
enemy,  **  fifteen  of  them  at  least,  and  cteh 
one  worse  than  the  last." 

"  I  admit  the  number,  but  hesitate  at  tlie 
classification :  the  last  one  was  a  great  deal 
better  than  any  of  the  rest  of  thero." 

"  And  that  was  not  saying  much,  I  will  Ik 
ttoand.  False  sentiment,  false  morality,  and 
ingenious  excuses  for  breaking  one's  mar- 
riage-vows, finding  auybody  else's  husbaod  or 
wife  more  agreeable  than  your  own — I  de- 
spise the  whole  set  of  tiieno." 

"  But  they  will  do  ym  no  barm,  for  yos 
have  no  marriage-vows  to  break." 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  read  works  on  the 
profession  of  burglary,  simply  because  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  a  burglar — that  Depttive 
reason  would  not  make  ttie  literature  of  tlie 
'jimmy  '  or  the  picklock  interesting  to  me— 
nor  do  I  as  at  present  advised  wish  to  read 
the  false  sentiment  of  the  French  school  It 
does  not  amuse  me.** 

'*  Don't  you  eqjoy  the  wit,  vivadty,  ah- 
smbing  interest,  and  intmse  knowtec^e  of 
bnman  nature,  which  the  French  stoiy-tdlers 
show  ?  " 

*'0h,  yes;  I  like  the  ingenuity  of  tlie 
French  mind,  but  their '  intense  knowledge 
of  human  nature,*  as  you  say,  I  hate.  It 
means  diving  with  the  dissecting  knife  inio 
the  morbid  and  diseased  portions  of  the  poor, 
imperfect  thing  we  call  human  nature,  and 
rouses  in  us  at  the  best  a  regret  that  we  hare 
such  a  corrupt  side  to  us;  or  it  does  wor^e— 
it  rouses  in  us  a  tendency  to  indulge  in  the 
passions,  and  particularly  the  passion  of  tnlk- 
ing  about  our  own  emotions.  The  French 
novel  is  full  of  that  temptation." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  temptation  ?  Of 
all  the  vocabulary  of  the  undeterminate  emo- 
tions, I  consider  the  word  '  temptation '  u 
the  least  explained." 

"  Oh,  you  must  go  to  the  doctors  of  the 
law  and  language  for  your  deGnitiouB.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  balked  of  my  attaci:  oa 
French  novels.  I  think  they  have  done  great 
harm  to  the  world,  particularly  the  American 
world.  I  think  they  have  brought  about 
this  imbecile  notion  of  the  femme  tneompriir. 
Our  grandmothers  had  no  such  notion?. 
They  were  glad  to  have  a  roof  over  Ibdr 
beads,  and  to  be  allowed  to  help  build  up  the 
family  honor,  and  to  regard  home  as  sacred, 
and  to  rear  their  families  in  decency  and 
purity.    They  had  no  time  to  be  'buam- 

"Poor  grandmothers  I  I  always  thiak 
of  that  excellent  witlidam,  that '  tiie  PoriUs 
mothers  had  to  endure  all  that  the  Pnritan 
ihthers  did— and  the  Puritan  Ikthers,  loo ! ' 
Don't  you  think  the  Puritan  fathers  must 
have  been  a  trifle  dull  sometimes  ?  " 

"  No  ;  excellent,  good,  truthful,  aqsate- 
toed  gentlemen." 

"I  suppose  yon  think  they  went  out  ud 
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squeezed  poor  old  Oilea  Cory  to  death  be- 
tween two  stooes,  or  hung  a  witch  or  tiro,  and 
came  in  to  their  dinncra  in  a  very  amiable 
frame  of  mind,  don't  yon,  Oreatcs  f  " 

**  Tee.  No  doubt  these  amoeements  qaU 
eted  the  natural  man.  Tbey  worked  off  orig- 
inal sin  in  that  way,  and  oame  borne  In  a 
frame  or  mind  the  most  amiable  and  loving." 

"  Well,  you  see  hnsbands  nowadays  bare 
none  of  these  resources.  Instead  of  squeez- 
ing old  Giles  Cory  to  death,  tbey  are  pressed 
to  death  in  Wall  Street  or  elrewbere  tbem- 
selTeSi'and  they  are  obliged  to  bring  home 
rather  incomplete  tempers.  I  have  read  of 
two  suicides,  ia  to-daj's  paper,  of  unhappy 
nii-es,  and  two  cases  of  women  who  have 
been  kicked  to  death." 

"  Yes,"  said  Orestes,  "  as  the  Western  hu- 
morist reioarked,  '  the  season  for  sitting  on 
circular  saws  has  opened,^  referring  to  the 
periodicity  with  which  that  unique,  or  seem- 
ingly unique,  excitement  passes  over  the 
American  mind — so  the  season  has  now  ar- 
rived for  wife-murder  and  suicide.  The  child- 
stealing  mania  has  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
the  publicity  of  the  poor  Charley  Ross  case; 
but  if  Charley  Ross  bad  been  found,  we 
sfaould  have  bad  all  the  dear  little  four- 
year-olds  captured  by  prowling  monsters. 
However,  to  return  to  the  French  novels,  I 
think  tiiey  have  led  to  the  frequency  of  di- 
vorce. The  French  cannot  be  divorced  be- 
cause of  their  church.  We  ean,  and  are,  In- 
i^tead  of  compromisiag  the  tUng." 

^  I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  divorces 
are  frequent,  or  the  domestic  morality  of 
our  society  light.  We  hear  very  much  of  di- 
vorce, which  proves  that  it  is  a  rare  thing 
and  a  terrible  thing.  I  claim  that  there  are 
more  happv  homes,  more  congenial  marriages, 
in  our  country  than  any  other,  except  per- 
haps England,  from  which  we  derive  our 
ideas.  Human  nature  Is  imperfect,  and  tem- 
pers do  not  always  ngrce,  so  that  people 
must  sometimes  separate.  But  it  is  wonder- 
fill  to  me  to  see  how  many  live  together  hnp- 
pily." 

"  Yes,"  said  Orestes,  "  when  you  consider 
what  very  uninteresting,  fractious,  extrava- 
gant, proud,  discontented  creatures  American 
women  are  I  For  my  part,  I  want  to  go  back 
and  marry  Madame  du  DeSTand.  Since  you 
are  so  fond  of  French  heroines,  won't  yon 
condescend  to  read  me  Horace  Walpole's  de- 
scription of  her-^r  perhaps  you  do  not  read 
EnglUhF'* 

'*  Orestes,"  said  I,  "  yOn  are  iasofibrable  I 
However,  since  yon  have  never  snooeeded  In 
making  one  of  those  oninterestiag,  fractious, 
extravagant,  proud,  discontented  creatures 
oonsent  to  tiie  horrible  tyranny  of  the  mar- 
riage relM  tion  with  yon,  I  will  consent  to  read 
yon  the  description," 

"  Well,  read  it  slowly  and  distinctly ;  so 
few  of  you  women  can  read  aloud  decently — 
an  accomplishment  worth  far  more  than  your 
piano-playing  or  your  very  poor  sin^ng — 
worth  more  than  your  water-colors  or  your 
attempts  at  oils,"    Thus  Orestes  t 

"  By  all  means,  let  us  have  Horace  Wal- 
pr>Ie,  however  poorly  read,  rather  than  Ores- 
tea  in  bis  present  moodl"  So  I  began: 
*  She  was  easy  and  rolatile,  yet  judicious 
and  acute,  sometimes  profonod,  and  iome- 


times  superficial  ;  she  bad  a  wit,  playful, 
abundant,  and  aelt-tonad '  (delightful  expres- 
sion I ),  *  an  admirable  conception  of  the  ridic- 
aloos,  and  great  skill  in  exposing  it ;  a  turn 
for  satire,  which  she  indulged,  not  always  In 
the  best-natnred  manner,  yet  with  irresisti- 
ble eflbct ;  powers  of  expression,  varied,  ap- 
proptiate,  flowing  from  the  source ;  and  curi- 
ous without  research ;  a  refined  taste  for  let- 
ters, and  ajudgment  both  of  men  and  books; 
in  a  high  degree  enlightraed  and  accurate. 
As  ber  parts  had  been  lumpily  thrown  to- 
gether by  Nature,  they  were  no  less  happy 
in  the  circumstances  which  attended  their 
progress  and  development.  They  were  re- 
fined, not  by  a  course  of  solitary  study,  but 
by  desultory  reading,  and  chiefly  by  a  living 
intercourse  with  the  brightest  geniuses  of 
her  age.' " 

"  Oh,  the  cbarming,  brilliant,  feminine 
creature!"  intftrupted  Orestes;  "no  blue- 
stocking, with  theories,  you  see,  but  tveeptive, 
taking  all  that  was  good  out  of  every  mind 
she  oame  near,  by  force  of  sympathy,  and  re- 
jecting all  that  woB  cross,  coarse,  end  poor  ; 
not  learned,  and  yet  to  have  hnown  her  was  q 
liberal  education." 

"  Now  you  are  praising  ber  for  her  op- 
portunities, not  her  natural  qualities.  SAt 
hod  the  advantage  of '  knowing  all  the  bright- 
est goduses  of  her  age; '  we  of  the  present 
age  haven't  any  Horace  Walirales  to  know. 
That  is  just  like  your  unfairness." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  return 
to  Horace  Walpole?" 

I  knew  Orestes  would  think  so  if  I  at- 
tempted to  say  any  thing,  so  I  resumed  read- 
ing: 

"  *  Thus  trained,  her  faculties  acquired  a 
pliability  of  morement,  which  gave  to  all 
their  exertions  a  bewitching  air  of  freedom 
and  negligence,  and  made  even  their  least 
efforts  seem  only  the  exuberance  or  flower- 
ings of  a  mind  capable  of  higher  excellence, 
but  unambitiom  to  attain  them.''  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  street !  "  said  Orestes.  "  I 
like  that  land  of  promise,  it  flows  with  milk 
and  honey.    However,  read  on." 

"<0n  whatever  topic  she  touched,  trivial 
or  severe,  it  was  alike  fit  hadintmt,  but  in  the 
midst  of  this  sportiveness  her  genius  poured 
itself  forth  in  a  thousand  delightful  fancies, 
and  scattered  new  graces  and  ornaments  on 
every  object  within  its  sphere.  In  its  wan- 
derings from  the  trifles  of  the  day  to  gruve 
questions  of  morals  or  philosophy,  it  care- 
lesaly  struck  out,  and  as  oardessly  abandoned 
th«  most  profomd  truths,  Ond,  while  it  aimed 
only  to  amuse,  suddenly  astonished  and  elec- 
trified by  rapid  traits  of  Illumination,  wA(g& 
opened  the  depth)  of  diJlaUt  tiU(lMl$,  and  roused 
the  researches  of  more  systematic  reason- 
«rs.'" 

**  Capitol  I "  sold  Orestes ;  "  Mm  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  woman  of  genius  by  a  man  of 
genius  I  How  a  woman's  bright  mind  does 
or  should  '  open  the  depths  of  diflBcult  sub- 
jects ! '  If  you  will  find  me  snch  o  woman,  I 
will  marry  her  to-morrow." 

"  And  you  think  she  would  marry  you  1 
Thai  would  *  rouse  the  researches  of  more 
systematic  reosoners,'  I  think,*'  said  I,  infu- 
riated. 

"Aht  go  Mi;  donH  foroe  upon  me  the 


dreadful  comparison  of  your  inferiority  to, 
Uadamc  du  Deffaud." 

"  Well,  as  Horace  flnally  got  to  call  ber 
*  that  blind  old  debauchee  of  wit,'  I  will."' 
So  I  resumed  my  reading :  '  To  these  qualifi- 
cations were  added  an  Independence  in  ferm- 
ing  opinions,  and  o  boldness  in  ovowing  tbM^ 
which  wore  ot  least  the  semblanoe  of  hon- 
esty, o  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
that  ikcility  of  manners  which,  in  the  com- 
merce of  society,  supplies  the  place  of  be- 
nevolence.' " 

"  Tes,  a  little  of  Horace  Walpole's  cyni- 
cal unbelief  at  the  end,"  said  Orestes.  "He 
never  could  wholly  praise  anybody.  '  A 
temblann  of  honesty  ?  *  why,  Hadame  du  Def- 
fand  was  the  perfection  of  honesty.  She  ac- 
knowledged that  she  was  an  infidel,  and  yet 
she  was  dreadfully  afraid  to  die." 

"  Those  imperfections  and  inconsistencies 
make  her  very  real,  very  human,  and  yery 
lovable,  I  think.  I  do  not  blame  Horace 
Walpole  for  emphasizing  them.  The  portrait 
becomes  so  much  more  perfect — like  Crom- 
well's insisting  on  his  moles  being  painted 
in.  The  thing  is  characteristic  and  intense." 

"  Madame  du  Defiknd,"  said  Orestes,  sol- 
emnly, "  had  one  quality  which  you  women 
ore  very  deficient  in  generally.  She  had  hv- 
mor.  Do  you  notice  how  lightly  and  pret- 
tily Horace  records  that  ?  *  On  whatever  tt^ie 
she  touched,  trivial  or  severe,  it  was  alike  en 
duAwnU.'  Now,  I  think  American  women 
ore  very  deflcient  in  that  quality ;  they  want 
grooefnl  lightness  of  wit  and  humor.  All 
women  want  it.  They  are  either  very  rilly, 
and  laugh  loudly  and  without  meaning  at 
nothing,  or  they  are  ponderous  and  preten- 
tious, or,  worse  still,  complaining  and  ill-tem- 
pered. They  Iiave  not  that  faculty  which 
Lord  Houghton  describes  in  his  '  Monographs, 
Personal  and  Social,'  in  speaking  of  Lady 
Aahburton,  'of  making  high  comedy  out  of 
daily  life.'  Do  you  remember  the  descrip- 
tion?" 

*'  Yes,"  said  I,  taking  the  book  from  the 
table  and  turning  to  it,  *'  here  it  is,  too  good 
to  be  half  quoted;  <I  do  not  know  bow  I  can 
better  describe  this  faculty  than  as  the  full, 
est  and  freest  exercise  of  an  intellectnal  gay. 
ety,  that  presented  the  most  agreeable  and 
amusing  pictures  in  few  and  varied  words, 
making  high  comedy  out  of  daily  life,  and 
relieving  sound  sense  and  serious  obserra* 
Uon  wi^  imaginative  contrasts  and  delicate 
surprises.* " 

"  Do  you  know  any  woman  of  whom  thot 
can  be  saU  f  "  asked  Orestes. 

**  Tes,  I  do.  I  have  a  great  admiration 
fcH"  my  own  countrywomen.  I  think  them 
the  most  sporkling  women  in  the  world. 
They  labor  under  inunense  dis^vantages, 
which  Englishwomen  do  not,  particularly 
those  in  the  position  of  Harriet  Lady  Ash- 
burton,  for  whom  life  and  its  accidents  had 
been  conquered  for  a  thousand  years.  A 
woman  born  in  a  garden,  and  Incited  to  walk 
into  the  most  beautiful  of  houses,  and  to  use 
a  large  fortune,  and  to  adorn  a  distinguished 
ancestry,  and  to  fill  gracefully  a  position  of 
extreme  luxury  and  distinction,  is  in  rather  a 
different  position  from  one  who  is  born  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  grows  up  in  a  climate  which 
always  makes  her  ill  and  oerrons,  has  to  ^t 
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with  narrow  circumstances,  or,  what  perfaups 
is  worse,  a  new  and  rapidly  -  accamulated 
prosperity,  and  who  is  politely  requested  by 
society  to  be  always  very  iigreeable,  and  to 
make  the  wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose. 
Such  has  been  the  position  of  American 
women,  only  I  have  not  sketched  half  the 
hardships  or  balf  the  requirements.  Noth- 
ing but  the  intense  chivalry  of  the  American 
man  has  enabled  the  weaker  vessel  to  swim 
at  all.  She  ought,  in  nine  canes  out  of  ten, 
to  have  sunk  beneath  the  ware,  to  have  been 
wrecked  entirely.  That  she  has  made  the 
▼oyage,  or,  to  quit  the  awkward  metaphor, 
that  she  has  sncoeeded  In  doing  as  well  as 
she  has,  is  wonderful  That  she  may  hare 
failed  of  possesstog  the  wit  of  Madame  du 
DeSand,  or  the  '  rapidity  of  movement  and 
dexterity  of  fence '  of  Lady  Asbburton,  is  not 
surprising ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  you  that 
she  always  has." 

"  It  strikes  me,  as  I  look  about  onr  large 
cities,  that  this  daughter  of  the  Puritans, 
this  hard-worked  and  abused  creature  whom 
you  describe,  has  conquered  her  lot,  and 
looks  very  blooming;  she  certainly  wears 
rery  good  clothes,  and  I  should  call  her  any 
thing  but  oppressed." 

"  Well,  Orestes,  I  do  not  call  her  op- 
pressed, and  I  agree  with  you  that  she  is 
blooming,  nay,  more,  she  is  beautifal,  and  she 
does  wear  very  good  clothes.  1  am  talking  of 
the  different  conditions  under  which  this  fair 
flower  has  been  reared,  and  how  improbable 
it  13  that  in  one  or  two  generations  she 
should,  ax  aprodudioTiffre  will  say,  of  Nature 
and  art,  reach  the  two  developments  we  have 
been  considering ;  yet  I  am  always  struck,  and 
I  think  foreigners  are  as  a  rale,  with  the 
cleverness  and  the  culture  of  American  wom- 
en." 

"Tes,  I  think  I  have  heard  them  called 

*  smart  * — that  delightful  word  I — but  I  do  not 
tbink  they  do  half  enough  to  oil  the  wheels 
of  life,  that  Inbricating  of  the  machinery  of 
life  whiA  a  sense  of  hnmor  brings  about ;  I 
^nk  they  are  fretful  often,  and  talk  too 
much  about  their  health,  and  th«r  serrants, 
and  their  annoyances.  I  don't  want  to  hear 
about  any  of  those  things.  I  want  to  hear 
about  books  and  pictures,  and  the  last  play, 
and  the  new  opera,  and  fashioo,  and  some 
good-iiatnred  gossip." 

"  I  should  think  almost  any  woman  I  know 
could  gratify  yoQr  requirements  to  that  ex- 
tent." 

"No,  they  always  tell  me  their  ailments. 
Now,  I  am  not  the  family  physician,  nor  am 
I,  again,  the  intelligence  -  office.  I  do  not 
want  to  hear  about  John  or  Thomas,  or  Brid- 
get or  Hannali.    I  want  a  woman  to  make 

*  high  comedy '  of  her  annoyances  I  " 

"  Yes,  that  would  be  desirable.  I  hope 
all  your  female  friends  will  have  the  strength 
to  do  it  for  you  1  But  you  must  remember 
that  some  women  are  bom  Lady  Uncbeths,  and 
oan  only  make  '  high  tri^edy  '  out  of  life." 

"So  it  is  bif;h  enough,  very  well.  I  love 

*  Buhel — a  high-stepping,  dark-eyed,  tragic 
orestore,  with  a  passionate  temper,  an  emo- 
tional nature,  her  tears  very  near  her  smiles, 
wbo  adores  me  one  minnte  and  hates  me  the 
■oxt,  bat  always  winds  up  by  adoring  me,  and 
whose  tears  never  make  her  nose  red,  but 


who  gives  me  all  tbe  fascination  of  her  at- 
tractive and  interesting  character,  and  changes 
so  often  that  I  am  reminded  of  tbe  old  song — 

'  Pblllf  B  is  my  only  Joy, 
Changcfti]  as  the  winds  of  morning, 
Somettmes  willing,  sometlmeB  coy 

you  know  the  rest." 

"And  you  would  chain  such  a  creature 
to  the  grocer's  book ;  expect  her  to  *  keep 
house ; '  submit  to  all  your  humors,  iind  to 
the  horrors  of  the  intelligence-office ;  have  the 
neuralgia  id  her  face,  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
advanced  spirit  of  the  times  (that  is  the 
phrase,  isn't  itf),  be  beautifully  dressed  on 
nothing  at  all ;  read,  write,  nnd  cipher ;  play 
the  piano,  dance  exquisitely,  look  prettily, 
and  still  have  a  '  sense  of  humor,'  and  make 
'  hiffh  comedy  or  high  tragedy  of  life ! '  Why, 
Orestes,  you  make  me  faint  L" 

"  Tes,  I  want  her  to  maifl^  the  grocer's 
book,  but  never  to  let  it  appear.  Iict  her  keep 
all  her  annoyances  sub  rosa,  show  the  world 
that  a  woman  can  keep  a  secret  (she  can  do  it 
well  enough  when  she  wishes  to).  I  .wish 
her  to  consume  ber  own  smoke  like  the  new 
railway-engines.  I  do  not  wish  any  pandering 
to  lethargic  ease,  any  mornings  spent  read- 
ing French  novels  on  sofas  (I  never  do  tbal). 
I  do  not  wish  her  to  sit  communing  with  her- 
self, and  imagining  herself  abused.  That  is 
very  poor  business ;  she  had  better  be  attend- 
ing to  the  chimneys,  and  see  that  they  are 
properly  cleaned — " 

"  This  is  the  tragic  one,  or  the  comic  one. 
Who  is  to  see  to  the  chimneys  *  " 

"  We  will  put  the  comic  one  at  that ;  I 
think  there  is  a.  sense  of  humor  connected 
with  tbe  old  idea  of  tbe  chimney-sweep,  don't 
you  think  so  ?  And  I  fear  my  tragic  beauty 
would  pout,  and — " 

"And  put  you  up  the  chimney  t  Yes,  I 
hope  ehe  would.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  virtu- 
ous for  other  people,  and  very  easy  not  to 
commit  other  people's  sins.  What  do  you 
intend  to  do  in  the  mean  time,  while  Mrs. 
Orestes  is  doing  ail  these  things  so  well  i  " 

"As  Woodcock  says  in  his  *  little  game,' 
I  think  I  should  smoke  a  cigar  I " 

"  Yes,  you  and  the  chimneys  would  need 
sweeping  out  together,  no  donbt.  You  remind 
me  of  an  epigramqatic  line  in  a  recent  lect- 
ure, *  All  tbe  mortal  sins  of  a  man  are  venial, 
all  the  venial  sins  of  a  woman  are  mortal.* " 

*'  We  pay  you  a  great  compliment ;  we 
know  you  can  be  better  than  we  are,  and  we 
demand  that  you  should  live  up  to  your  high- 
est ideal." 

"And  yet  you  began  this  conversation  by 
abusing  us,  and  saying  that  French  novels 
hnd  injured  us;  and  I  think  I  heard  some- 
thing about '  uninteresting,  fractious,  extrav- 
agant, proud,  discontented  creatures,^'  without 
a  'sense  of  humor.'  " 

"Those  are  the  exceptions  which  prove 
the  rule,"  replied  Orestes.  Logical  and  truth- 
ful man ! 

"Don't  you  think  you  have  been  to  see 
the  play  of  '  Led  Astray  '  lately  «  That  al- 
ways amuses  me,  as  such  a  condensed  es- 
sence of  the  just  way  in  which  the  sins  of 
man  and  of  woman  are  judged  by  the  world. 
The  woman  writes  a  verse  of  poetry  on  a 
book,  and  rather  imagines  that  she  would 


like  to  know  tlie  author.  She  sits  tliere,  ut- 
terly neglected  by  her  husband,  who  is  liv- 
ing a  great  flirtation  with  her  intimate  friend, 
and  who  makes  her  parlor  the  ground  on 
which  be  carries  it  on,  and  she  has  a  liiile 
sentimental  dre  am  of  love,  of  what  a  lecipro- 
cated  friendship  miglit  be.  For  that  she  a 
disgraced,  scolded,  and  has  to  submit  to  mj 
lord's  displeasure.  He  meantime  oarriei  on 
his  little  affuir  with  Mist  Swan  CBam,  and 
no  one  minds  it  in  the  least.  He  is  the  odIt 
one  who  does  any  thing  wroug  in  ltt>  plaj, 
and  lie  reaps  tlie  reward  of  virtue,  and  looki 
down  oil  her  verse  of  poetry  with  lofty  dis- 
dain." 

"  The  play  has  great  merit ;  it  is  tme  lo 
life,"  said  Orestes.  "  Ladies  mustn't  dreim,'* 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  jrON  miglit 
improve  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  Orestes — "  never ;  our  nea 
are  only  onr  virtues  carried  to  an  exirew. 
Men  never  do  uiy  thing  wrong;  they  m- 
not" 

"  I  know  it  is  always  so  refreshing  wb« 
you  hear  of  the  weakness,  the  folly,  the  irieli- 
edneSB  of  woman,  to  reflect  that  men  are  n 

good." 

"  Yes,  it  gives  you  hope  for  the  fulore,  i 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  perfection  of 
the  race,"  said  Orestes. 

"  And  it  is  very  pleasant  to  have  sonw- 
thing  to  look  forward  to  that  has  not  yet  »• 
rived." 

"  Certainly ;  you  cannot  look  forward  t* 
any  thing  that  hat  arrived." 

"  Then  we  may  look  forward  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  masculine  character?  Hot 
kind  of  you ! " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  nm  as  kind  as  I  can  be." 

"  Yon  always  remind  me,  Orestes,  of  m 
of  -\rsSne  Houssaye's  speeches.  Do  yon  re- 
member the  marchioness  wbo  hung  her  hetd 
witli  all  the  '  ingenuousness  of  fonrscoreV 

"  Yes,  perhaps  I  am  ingenuous,  amonj 
my  other  virtues.  Was  ahe  the  same  mtt- 
chioness  (one  of  yonr  good  French  ones)  wbo 
said:  'I  entered  the  world  through  maniigF 
— a  bad  enongb  entrance,  is  it  not?  Atlbc 
end  of  two  years  and  a  half  the  marqais, 
husband,  died ;  I  dung  to  this  new  micror- 
tune  for  fear  of  a  worse.  Uy  regrets  "eit 
not  very  lively,  for  the  marquis  had  tikn 
the  trouble  to  come  into  the  world  and  to|e 
out  of  it  again — that  was  all !  I  moistened 
bis  will  with  my  tears,  and  veiled  my  fuc 
with  solemn-looking  crape,  which  yet  did  not 
hide  the  cheerful  horizon  of  widowhood  ? 

"Yes,  the  same  dear,  witty  marchionea 
You  see  there  is  some  danger  in  havingwom- 
en  too  witty.  Who  knows  but  that  if  H* 
Orestes,  now,  should  happen  to  be  •itly,  sb* 
might  smiie  when  she  heard  or  tbooght  of 
the  '  cheerful  horizon  of  widowhood  •'" 

"  Ah  I  no,  I  told  you— or  at  least  I  wished 
to  confide  to  you — that  I  preferred  the  tiapc 
one." 

"  No ;  you  have  promised  to  marrj  S*- 
dame  du  DeBknd,  if  I  can  fiud  her." 

"  Supposing  that  we  split  the  differenw, 
and  I  will  describe  exactly  what  will  fli  me. 
I  wish  her  to  be  noble,  true,  generous,  and 
sincere,  charitable  in  tbe  highest  sense,  not 
only  with  her  money  and  ber  time,  bat  in  her 
judgments.   I  wish  her  to  be  very  ten^ 
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tomrd  herself,  exeesstrely  lentent  toward 
others.    I  wish  hirto  have  a  joyous  teinp«ra< 
tnent,  a  festive  dlspositioo,  and  yet  to  feel 
qaite  oapuble  of  tears  when  I  consider  tliem 
proper.   There  are  momenta  when  I  love  a 
u  pengire  beauty,   Thnlia  ia  all  wry  well, 
but  I  like  a  little  of  Melpomene  occnsionally 
— in  r&L't,  she  must  be  the  shadow  of  my 
mood.   She  must  have  thnt '  fine  tone  '  which 
Horace  Walpole  describes ;   her  key  -  note 
mu.«t  be  high.  Thun  I  wish  her  to  be  stamped 
with  a  spectiil  distinction — nothing  common, 
noihtDg  like  anybody  else.   She  must  hare 
the  noblest  and  truest  purpose  in  every  thing 
she  does,  and  yet  be  so  entirely  without  con- 
ceit that  alie  does  not  suspect  herself  of  hav- 
ing any  excellence  whatever.   I  shall  be  care- 
ful never  to  tell  her  tliat  she  has  any  for  fear 
that  she  might  grow  conceited.   Then  she 
<i)U£t  be  witty  without  propensity  to  satire; 
full  of  agreeable  talk,  without  saying  aught 
that  is  disagreeable  of  an;  one.   She  must 
be  religioas  without  bigotry  or  narrowness; 
flhe  mirat  be  very  prudent,  but  not  the  least 
prudish.   She  must  never  be  grotesque ;  she 
Touat  remember  that  fine  saying  that  she  *  be- 
longs to  a  sex  who  cannot  affbrd  to  be  gro- 
tesque,* therefore  she  ma«t  avoid  even  the 
cxerdse  of  the  talent  for  imitation,  if  that 
3bouId  lead  her  to  be  grotesque.   She  must 
be  very  senaible  of  my  merits,  and  very  indif- 
ferent to  her  own.   She  may  be  ae  learned  as 
she  pleases,  if  she  will  only  conceal  it ;  and, 
above  all,  she  must  make  high  comedy  of 
life ! " 

**  When  you  find  her,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  invite  me  to  the  wedding?  " 
"  Certainly ;  you  shall  have  cards." 

M.  E.  W.  S. 


MR.  BOOTH'S  HAMLET. 
II. 

OUR  previous  paper  brought  us  to  llie 
end  of  the  second  act. 
We  now  enter  upon  the  most  stirring 
and  important  of  all  the  acts  of  tbla  great 
drama. 

At  one  time  it  was  tboaght  that  the  capa- 
bility of  an  aotor  in  this  part  was  shown  by 
bis  roitdirig  of  the  famous  soliloquy,  begin- 
ning To  be  or  not  to  be  " — probably  the 
best-known  passage  in  Shakespeare,  which 
every  one  with  a  taste  for  -elocution  is  fond 
of  repeating,  and  every  one  with  a  philo- 
sophical bent  is  prone  to  study.  Hr.  Booth 
begins  this  soliloquy  with'  a  great  deal  of 
feeling.  Heenters  upon  the  stage  in  a  mood 
profoundly  meditative.  His  bearing,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  and  his  whole 
manner,  indicate  the  dreamy  abstraction  of 
one  who  is  speculating  upon  a  profound  prob- 
lem. But  these  outward  forms  soon  disap- 
pear. As  he  talks,  the  meditative  mood  es- 
capes from  him,  and  presently  there  is  lit- 
tle more  tlian  rapid  and  characterless  dccla- 
Tiation.  We  have  already  pointed  out  Mr. 
Ftootb'i)  deficiency  in  the  use  of  pause.  In 
itiis  soliloquy  it  is  imperatively  needed  ;  but 
lere,  after  the  first  few  lines,  Mr.  Booth's 
'.endenoy  to  hasty,  half-conaidered  atterance 
isserta  Itself.   The  dreamer  who  meditates 


in  the  manner  of  this  soliloquy  thinks,  hesi- 
tates, halts,  mentally  questions,  broods,  shows 
flashes  of  feeling,  falls  away  into  dreamy  spee- 
ulation  ;  but  Mr.  Booth,  as  soon  ae  he  is  fair- 
ly under  way,  dashes  along  as  if  the  whole 
business  were  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of 
words  within  a  given  time.   The  lines — 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  Bconis  of 
time. 

The  oppressor's  wronK.  tbe  proud  man's  con- 
tamely, 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  la  we  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  npurna 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
"When  he  fatmaelf  mlffbt  hla  qnietBS  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  f 

are  all  flung  off  at  a  heat,  as  if  learned  by 
rote,  not  as  if  coming  meditatively  thought 
on  thought.  Xor  are  they  expressed  with  all 
their  shades  of  meaning,  with  those  touches 
that  give  life  and  color  to  language.  Every 
person  who  has  really  studied  this  famous  so- 
liloqay  knom  that  half  the  dme  Hr.  Booth  is 
quite  at  sea  as  to  its  artistic  sense.  We  say  ar- 
tistic sense  advisedly.  Everybody  knows  the 
drift  of  the  argument,  but  only  the  student 
Is  aware  of  all  tiie  suggestions  and  the  half- 
hidden  thoughts  which  the  passage  eontaliia, 
and  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  reader  to 
shape  and  body  forth.  We  have  beard  aotors 
who  have  thrown  many  lights  over  Shake- 
spearean passages,  who  have  brought  out 
hidden  meanings,  who  have  revealed  un- 
thought-of  ideas;  but  we  assert  with  confi- 
dence that  Mr.  Booth  far  oftener  covers  up 
and  otisoures  meaning  than  he  reveals  li. 

After  the  soliloquy  comes  the  perplexing 
scene  with  Ophelia,  and  here,  more  forcibly 
than  elsewhere,  arises  the  question  of  Hatn- 
Iffa  sanity.  The  literature  evolved  in  the  dis- 
pute of  this  issue  is  compendious,  profound, 
and '  searching ;  nevertheless,  we  cannot  do 
full  justice  to  Mr.  Booth's  personation  without 
giving  the  question  a  brief  consideration. 

It  is  an  error  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  de- 
raarkation  between  the  sane  and  the  insane, 
inasmuch  as  the  two  classes  fade  into  each 
other.  Between  the  extremes  the  gulf  is 
great,  but  the  intermediate  gradations  are  in- 
finite. Many  astute  physicians  hare  declared 
that  no  person  ia  wholly  aane  on  every  point. 
A  man  may  be  of  sound  judgment  on  nine 
questions,  but  exhibit  marked  disorder  on 
the  tenth ;  it  Is,  indeed,  certain  that  he 
will  not  be  equally  sane,  balanoed,  and  jodl- 
eial,  on  every  snbjeet.  All  imaginative  per- 
sons seem  a  littie  erased  to  those  of  cool 
blood ;  the  poetical  temperament,  ever  since 
poets  have  flourished,  has  been  suspected  of 
being  at  least  remotely  allied  to  madness. 
There  may  be  ebolliiions  and  disorders  in 
minds  that  commonly  are  peculiarly  clear  and 
regulated  ;  and  hence,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
it  is  unphilosophical  to  make  a  sharp  issue 
as  to  whether  Hamlet  is  sane  or  insane. 
HamUt  is  sane  in  many  things ;  but  to  say 
that  he  is  sane  in  all  is  to  misunderstand 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  A  sensitive,  intro- 
spective nature,  so  burdened  with  sorrow  and 
tossed  between  conflicting  duties  and  fears, 
would  be  sure  to  do  unaccountable  things, 
and  exhibit  strange  perturbations  of  spirit. 
That  Hamlet  should  fall  away  into  dreams, 
explode  in  setf-upbraidings,  break  into  fever- 
ish mirth,  show  wild  and  unsettled  cooduet, 


is  only  natural  under  all  the  circumstances 
— a  great  sorrow,  an  appalling  secret,  dis- 
tracting fears,  a  lost  love,  and  a  revelation 
from  (he  grave  1  It  is  true  that  he  tells  us 
of  his  intention  to  put  on  an  "antic  disposi- 
tion,^' but  we  can  only  suspect  that  this  as- 
sumption is  largely  prompted  by  the  "fever 
at  the  core ;  "  he  gives  us  to  understand  that 
lie  is  to  enact  madness  for  a  purpose,  but  we 
apprehend  that  this  very  purpose  is  as  wild 
and  turbulent  as  the  strange  disposition  which 
is  supposed  to  cover  It  op.  Let  us  look  at  a 
few  of  the  facts. 

HamlH  assumes  madness  under  cover  of 
which  to  mature  his  purposes  in  relation  to 
the  usurping  king,  and  to  conceal  "  the  heart 
of  his  mystery."  But  by  so  doing  he  does 
not  in  the  least  further  bis  designs,  and  only 
excites  the  apprehensions  of  the  whole  court 
that  something  must  be  wrong.  "Prompted 
to  his  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell,"  he  plans 
nothing,  projects  noUilng,  apparently  intends 
nothing  except  at  some  good  time  or  oth-. 
er  to  fulfill  the  commands  of  his  father's 
spirit ;  and  in  all  this  the  assumption  of  mad- 
ness seems  to  be  quite  as  motiveless  as  the 
rest  of  his  conduct.  Throughout  he  seems 
to  lack  the  baUnce,  direetness,  and  reason 
of  perfect  saneness. 

In  tiie  midst  of  bis  halting  uncertainty  he 
seizes  upon  the  chances  of  the  presence  of  n 
company  of  players  to  produce  a  play  before 
the  court,  the  story  of  which  so  much  resem- 
bles the  taking  off  of  bis  own  father  that  he 
hopes,  by  watching  its  eSect  upon  the  king,  to 
confirm  the  story  of  the  ghost.  The  play  does 
confirm  these  susplcioris ;  in  truth,  it  ren- 
ders the  guilt  of  the  king  beyond  question  ; 
and  yet,  no  sooner  has  HamUt  established 
this  fact  than  he  at  once  surren^lers  all  his 
designs,  foregoes  the  advantage  of  this  com- 
plete veiification  of  the  ghost's  story,  and 
goes  off  to  England  at  the  command  of  the 
king.  Assuredly  m  purpose  so  infirm  and 
easily  diverted  as  this  la  very  far  from  being 
a.  sane  one. 

HandeCt  whole  conduct  toward  Polonivt 
betokens  uncertain  temper  and  an  aimless 
caprice  that  baa  no  logical  defense.  The 
violent  death,  by  his  own  hand,  of  the  father 
of  the  woman  be  lores,  causes  no  remorse  or 
grief — never  once  awakens  in  bim  sorrow 
even  on  OpkdiaU  behalf ;  It  was  caused  in 
an  explosion  of  frensy,  and  so  distraught  is 
the  unhappy  creature's  mind  that  never  once 
does  he  apprehend  the  significance  of  the  act, 
or  understand  the  blow  he  has  struck  at 
OjAdia*a  peace. 

Perfect  sanity  moves  steadily  forward  to 
its  purposes ;  it  is  calm ;  it  foresees ;  it  is 
not  disturiied  by  every  idle  whiff;  it  is  se- 
rene amid  conflict,  opposition,  and  danger. 
That  ia  not  sanity  which  drifts  hither  and 
thither;  which  would,  and  yet  would  not; 
which  permits  the  imagination  to  run  away 
with  the  reason  ;  that  obeys  ilie  behest  of 
every  impulse ;  which  knows  no  helm  or 
guidance  for  its  turbulent  diEorders. 

It  is  only  by  understanding  this  duplex 
nature  of  Hamlet  condition  that  we  can  at 
all  comprehend  his  conduct  toward  Ophelia. 
We  must  enter  into  the  soul  of  that  sensitive, 
high-strung,  overwrought  nature,  and  realize 
how  the  touch  of  oertain  chords  awakens  all 
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the  tomuU  of  bis  heart.  He  eoeomitera 
OpMia  in  one  of  hia  most  despondent 
moods ;  he  bus  been  musing  (Roomily  on 
death  and  the  hereafter,  bat  be  greets  her 
with  eonrtes; ;  when  straightway  she  offers 
to  him  remembrances  she  bad  **  longed  long 
to  redelirer."  In  kd  instant  there  rushes 
upon  him  all  the  past :  his  love  for  her ;  her 
denial  of  his  access  to  her  presence  ;  the  ap- 
parent fulsebond  of  all  the  world,  and  of  one 
he  loved  most  in  the  world.  He  is  deeply 
sLirred,  prol'oundly  agitated  ;  wild  and  hys- 
teric sentences  break  from  hip  Hps  ;  be  gires 
the  rein  to  his  feverish  fancy  ;  he  riots,  part- 
ly by  unrestrainable  impulse  and  partly  by  a 
forced  assumption,  in  a  whirl  of  words  and 
bitter  objni^ations. 

It  is  customary  now  on  the  stage  to  ex- 
pliiin  this  scene  by  bringing  the  king  and 
Poloniua  on  as  eaves-droppers,  causing  Ham- 
let to  detect  their  presence.  The  fact  that  he 
is  overheard,  that  lie  discovers  how  Ophelia 
hns  been  set  upon  him  to  learn  hia  secret,  is 
made  the  reaaoii  for  Ilimttef$  conduct  toward 
her.  There  ia  evidence  to  support  this  view 
of  the  case.  We  know  that  OjAtlia  is  but 
obeying  the  behests  of  her  father ;  we  know 
that  the  king  and  Polonivt  are  listening;  and 
there  is  one  line  in  the  text,  "  Where  is  your 
father?"  whidi  may  be  interpreted  as  evi- 
dence that  Hamltt  bad  detected  the  fact  of  the 
hidden  listeners.  But,  while  this  sitoation 
would  be  certain  to  lead  Hamlet  into  some 
kind  of  erratic  conduct,  it  gives  no  explana- 
tion of  the  form  his  wildness  here  takes.  It 
is  more  consonant  to  the  complex  nature  of 
bis  tried  heart  to  believe  that  his  conduct 
baa  no  anch  aimple  and  clieaii  explanation. 
Explanation  I  This  is  the  thing  so  many 
comrocntntora  are  wrecked  npon.  Tliere  are 
some  things  that  cannot  be  explained,  and 
thia  supreme  fact  is  often  conclusive  evidence 
of  their  tnithfulness.  To  force  explanations 
upon  us  of  HamleCt  conduct  is  to  destroy  its 
mystery,  its  ilhiaivc,  fascinating  undertouch 
— if  we  may  so  express  it — its  profound  agi- 
tations that  ascend  from  depths  of  feeling 
and  suffering,  which,  while  they  perplex,  are 
still  recognized  as  genuine.  There  are  many 
strange  things  in  the  philosophy  of  life  that 
we  must  believe  without  hoping  to  explain, 

Mr.  Booth  attempts  in  this  scene  to  force 
the  language  into  meanings  not  intended. 
He  is  resolved  that  Hamlet  shall  not  be  brutal 
townrd  Ophelia,  that  he  shall  evince  tender- 
ness, love,  feeling,  sympathy,  with  only 
enough  wildness  to  mislead  his  covert  listen- 
ers. "Go  to  a  nnnaery"  is  not  with  bim 
a  frenncd  command,  bat  tender,  tearful  ad- 
vice. Where  others  storm,  he  remonstrates. 
"Why  wonldst  tbon  be  a  breeder  of  sm- 
ners?"  is  urgent  and  affectionate  solicitation 
for  Ophelia  to  forego  her  hopes  of  marriage. 
**  I  am  myself  Indiflbrent  honest,"  and  what 
follows,  Is  an  earnest  desire  to  convtnce  her 
that  he  and  all  men  are  unworthy  of  a  wom- 
an's love.  In  acting  out  this  view  of  the 
scene,  Mr.  Booth  is  compelled  to  gnllop  over 
many  sentences  tvith  n  total  disregard  of  their 
meaning;  but  it  must  be  concc<led  that  he 
makes  an  elTectlve  scene,  and  succeeds  in 
moving  the  aensibilities  of  his  auditors.  But 
he  is  rather  the  tender  lover  taking  a  last 
farevdl  of  his  mistress  than  ffamiet,  with 


his  wild  brain,  his  torn  heart,  his  terrible 
mystery,  wbo,  in  pursuance  of  his  veogeftil 
purpose,  has  sworn  to  iripe  all  "fond  rec- 
ords "  fh>m  the  tablet  of  hia  memory. 

We  like  Mr.  Booth's  management  of  the 
play-scene.  Whether  because  at  bis  lame 
arm,  or  frOm  deliberate  eboiqe,  we  do  not 
know,  but  Instead  of  the  old  business  of 
crawling  up  to  the  feet  of  the  seated  king  in 
order  to  watch  his  countenance — a  movement 
that  would  have  excited  the  suspicions  of 
the  king  and  the  surpriae  of  the  whole  court 
— Mr.  Booth  now  remaina  in  his  place  by  the 
side  of  Ophelia,  and  thence  launches  his  bit- 
ter aarcaema  at  his  "  uncle-father."  The 
flcene  ia  well  done,  and  so  ia  the  wild  buret 
of  hysteric  mirth  that  escapes  from  him  as 
the  king,  in  guilty  confusion,  rushes  from  the 
stage.  The  outburst  of  convulsive  feeling 
that  occurs  here  is  rarely  sufficiently  marked 
by  Hamleti.  It  shows  not  only  a  rebound 
from  Hatnl^a  strained  tension,  but  is  an- 
other proof  that  his  wildneaa  is  not  always 
assumed.  This  explosion  has  no  witness  but 
Horatio,  is  wholly  without  motive,  and  can 
only  be  understood  as  an  impulsive  outburat 
of  nnoontrollable  feeling.  Note  the  sudden 
rush  from  the  whole  scene,  and  the  call  for 
mnsic  —  a  wonderfully  natoral  touch  In  a 
character  like  BamlaU  nndw  a  greet  strain ; 
but  how  is  it  to  be  explained  by  those  wbo 
will  have  explanaUon  for  every  thing,  and 
yet  insist  that  "iTan/af  is  the  sanest  man 
nboot  the  oourt  F  " 

The  scene  with  Roaencrani*  and  CMldai- 
»t«m,  and  that  with  Poloruu*^  which  follows, 
exhibit  a  great  deal  of  the  actor's  skill. 
There  are  actors  who,  in  these  scenes,  lose 
all  remembrance  of  the  great  revelation 
just  made,  and  Handeft  intense  exultation 
at  the  aucceaa  of  hia  scheme  ;  but  with  Mr, 
Booth  clonda  of  the  high-wrought  passion 
drift  across  It,  and  one  feels  the  lingering 
presence  of  the  great  event.  It  ia  perhapa 
a  question,  however,  whether  Mr.  Booth's  in- 
terpretation of  the  sitoation  is  the  right  one. 
He  exhibits  anger,  intense  impatience.  He 
can  tolerate  no  longer  the  persecuting  atten- 
tion of  the  two  spies,  and  resents  their  in- 
terference with  bitterness;  and  toward  Fo- 
loniua  he  abandons  himself  to  even  more 
than  his  wonted  sarcasm  and  disdainful 
mirth.  Might  it  not  be  anppoaed,  rather,  that 
Hamlet,  in  the  exultation  of  soocess,  feds  no 
anger,  but  with  fioshed  spirit  gives  vent  to  a 
Und  of  riotous  impatience  ?  They  fool  him  to 
the  top  of  his  bent,  and  he  plays  with  them  to 
the  extent  of  his  impalse.  He  takes  a  fierce 
delight  in  perplexing  embarrassing,  discon- 
certing them ;  he  observes  toward  Rmaunaiix 
and  OuSdetulen  almost  all  his  former  show  of 
coBrtesy;  and  he  is  determined  that  not  even 
Poloniua  shall  make  anght  of  blm  In  that  mo- 
ment of  triumph. 

The  great  scene  with  the  queen  ia  one 
that  a  skillful  actor  could  scarcely  go  far 
wrong  in,  but  Mr.  Booth  at  the  close  of  it 
manages  to  force  a  situation  that  completely 
reverses  the  meaning  of  the  text.  Altogeth- 
er, we  cannot  complain  of  the  acting  of  the 
scene,  nor  do  we  recall  any  signal  error.  For 
our  part,  we  are  never  satisfied  with  any  of 
the  longer  speeches  dellvwed  by  Mr.  Booth ; 
as  abeady  expldned,  tiiqr  seem  to  ns  to  lack 


light  and  shade,  and  commonly  to  be  nttmd 
In  an  off-hand  dash  that  ignores  all  tbdhtdH 
of  meaning.  These  defects  mark  the  "  Look 
here  open  Uiis  picture,  and  on  this,"  u  thtr 
do  other  of  his  delivemneea.  The  iottut 
exultation  he  exhibits  when,  in  alsTiog  Mm- 
u»,  he  thinks  he  bas  killed  the  king,  ii  ptio- 
ful  in  snggesUng  a  too  great  viUmpttu  « 
HamUCt  part  to  accompUah  tiie  death  sf 
Clavdivt  by  accident,  and  without  pmoul 
risk ;  and  the  indifference  mtnifeated  it  ibc 
discover;  that  Pohniva  is  the  Tictin  of  Ma 
rash  plunge  behind  the  atras  is  &irl]  knib 
less.  Hamlet  scarcely  killed  ntea  litli  ik 
coolness  of  a  bravado. 

It  ia  to  be  wlahed  that  in  this  aceutk 
practice  of  bringing  on  the  ghost  were  itxi- 
doned.  The  voice  of  the  apirii  flouitj  s 
the  air,  coming  none  could  tell  wboice,  «o«ld 
be  far  more  awful  and  impreasive.  Tbi» 
would,  moreover,  meet  one  diffienltj.  Ba^ 
sees  hia  father  In  **  his  babit  asfae  liTeil,"bc 
the  ghost  always  comes  in,  as  in  tke  fos: 
scene,  in  armor.  The  ghost  dreased  u 
fail  of  recognition  by  the  audience  voaU  h 
hurtful  to  the  effect  of  the  scene,  ud  Uw» 
fore  the  plain  contradicUon  betven 
text  and  the  foot  Is  permitted.  Let  ti» 
ghost's  voice  be  heard,  his  form  visible  ««> 
to  Hamlttt  distraeted  bnt  pretonstin^ 
mental  vision,  and  the  effect  of  the  kc» 
would  be  enhanced. 

The  words  addressed  to  the  g^tn 
overflow  with  tenderness.  In  the  baDdsofi 
great  actor,  Samia  shonld  mek  everj  liUM 
Into  tears : 

"  .  .  .  .  Look  you,  how  pale  fac  ^vt' 
Bts  form  sod  cause  conjoined,  preacbiiic  u 
WonU  make  them  capable. — Do  not  took  cp: 

me ; 

Lest,  with  this  piteooB  action,  jon  cocTeit 
My  item  effects :  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Win  want  tme  color ;  tears,  perchance,  fcc  bi«i' 

Does  Mr.  Booth  read  these  liuea  vitk  ^ 
profound  feeling  they  require?  Wr  ib* 
not.  But  in  truth  we  do  not  know  sdtE* 
Ui  that  does. 

Mr.  Booth  makes  a  good  point  lu'  > 
the  scene  when  the  queen  extends  her  te^ 
over  hia  kneeling  6gure  to  bless  bin.  ^ 
leaps  up,  catches  her  bands,  saying— 

"  When  joa  are  deslroos  to  be  Ucw^ 
rn  Uustng  has  of  jon ; " 

but  he  faihi  to  convey  the  idea  in  Si^^ 
mind,  wbteh  is  that  when  the  qucta  M 
have  confessed  herself  to  Heavoi,  ni  ^* 
shown  by  her  acts  htr  desire  to  beblesH 
then,  and  not  nntil  then,  can  he  tertFt  * 
blessing  from  her.  ffamlO,  refusii^b« 
ternal  benediction,  also  rejects  all  jtfttrf^ 
affection  from  the  now  heart-brokcB  wflsu 
"Good-night."  he  says,  and  tnni  an;* 
claiming — 

"  I  most  be  eniel,  only  to  be  UDd." 

But  Mr.  Booth  is  not  cruel.   He  deeliHf 
blessing,  bat  he  folds  his  mother  in  lus 
weeps  over  het,  utters  the  most  is-' 
"good-nights,"  and  upon  this  picmn  :i 
curtain  falls,  leaving  all  to  wonder  vl«™ 
HamleCt  cruelty  exists.     In  tttemptiK 
new  line  of  "buaineas"  here,  Mr.  Bortt  ^ 
nnmiatakably  done  violence  to  Ike 
meaning  of  the  text 
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After  olosel;  watcbing  a  performance  of  j 
"  Huntet"  through  three  acts,  very  little  re- 
UMina  to  be  commented  upon,  and  nothing  i 
likely  to  throw  any  further  light  upon  the 
subjeet.  The  actor  baa  very  little  to  do  in 
the  fourth  act,  and  this  little  Ur.  Booth  does 
with  an  adequate  mastery  of  the  situation. 
Whether  BanUd  here  is  really  distraught,  or 
only  assuming  madness,  can  scarcely  affect 
the  actor's  rendition,  for  the  seeming  is  as 
patent  as  reality.  liow  merely  assumed  in- 
sanity could  so  readily  fall  into  the  purposes 
of  the  king  is  to  us  wliolly  inexplicable.  It 
is  true  that  ffamlet  imagines  that  he  compre- 
hends the  situation,  and  promises  that  the 
"  engineer  shall  be  hoist  with  his  own  petard ; " 
but  this  is  all  wild  talk ;  he  has  no  plans  in 
contemplation  ;  and  the  fact  that,  after  hav- 
ing fully  fastened  upon  the  king  the  guilt  of 
his  father's  murder,  he  should  at  once  aban- 
don the  field  and  hie  aw:iy  to  England,  seems 
to  us  proof  conclusive  of  a  disordered  mind. 

In  the  grave-scene,  at  (he  opening  of  the 
fifth  a«t,  Ur.  Booth  appears  to  adYaotage. 
Hifl  dresB  is  {dotoresque ;  he  looks  more  than 
at  any  other  Ume  the  melancholy  prince. 
There  is  too  often  in  his  personation  a  oer> 
tain  look  of  dignity.  We  do  not  ask  for  a 
SamlH  that  struts  and  carries  his  nose  in 
the  Rtr,  bat  sometimes  Mr.  Booth  seems  to  us 
lacking  somewhat  In  the  presence  and  car- 
riage that  becomes  a  great  prince.  In  the 
grave  -  scene  the  gravity,  dignity,  presence, 
and  manner,  are  all  good.  The  encounter 
with  Laerta  is  well  managed,  aud  the  bit  of 
rant — 

*'  And,  i  r  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
MlUionn  of  acres  un  ui,  till  oor  ground, 
Slagcing  Mb  pate  against  the  boming  zone, 
MAke  Ossa  like  a  wart  I  "— 

was  uttered  simply  as  rant,  with  unimpeach- 
able  discretion. 

The  fifth  act,  in  fact,  goes  along  prosper- 
ously until  the  last  scene,  when  occurs  the 
fencing-bout  with  LaerUa.  Here  Mr.  Booth 
leems  to  us  wholly  at  fault.  He  introduces  a 
ieal  of  fantastic  nonsense  in  the  fencing  busi- 
less,  and  seems  to  forget  that  he  is  both  a 
)rince  and  Hamid,  about  whose  heart  still 
rlings  an  oppressive  sadness.  The  childish 
>lay  introduced  here  can  hardly  be  witnessed 
rith  patience.  So  unbecoming  is  it  to  the 
iharaoter  of  Hamlet,  that  we  must  urge  Mr. 
lootb  to  conduct  the  enconnter  with  LaerUt 
a  flome  sort  of  accordance  with  likelihood 
.nd  reason. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Booth  has 
lanished  from  his  personation  almost  all 
races  of  rant  and  false  theatrical  methods, 
r  he  oonld  flree  himself  from  that  inflexible 
Dd  unintelligent  level  delivery  that  he  so 
requently  falls  into,  and  which  we  have  re- 
eatedly  mentioned,  his  style  would  bp  quite 
are.  Occasionally  he  permits  his  desire  for 
aturatness  to  seduce  liim  into  undignified 
nd  familiar  colloquialisms,  but  this  fault  may 
•  forf^ven  in  one  who  hns  done  SO  much  to 
jd  bis  style  of  the  strut,  pomp,  and  sound- 
jig  declamation  of  the  traditional  stage. 

One  element  in  his  performance  occasion- 
\j  reveals  itself  that  is  difficult  to  catch  and 
fficalt  to  describe.  We  think  that  he  does 
It  illaminate  or  throw  fresh  and  suggestive 
ioDing  into  the  language,  but  there  are  mo- 


j  ments  when  something  like  an  inward  light 
I  gleams  through  his  face,  and  for  an  instant 
'  the  true  ffamUt  stands  transfigured  before 
us.  These  flashes  of  feeling  and  expression 
are  momentary,  and  they  do  not  commonly 
come  when  the  eager  listener  longs  to  see  him 
break  through  a  hard  and  uninspired  df  liv- 
ery. These  instances  are  all  we  can  discern 
of  that  magnetism  which  so  many  people 
find  in  Ur.  Booth's  acting — people  who  as- 
sert that  his  voice  thrills  and  bis  passion 
completely  dominates  them.  As  a  rule,  we 
for  our  part  feel  no  such  fire ;  ne  catcii  from 
him  but  little  inspiration,  and  are  subdued 
by  no  divine  rage. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  defects  and  deficien- 
cies of  Mr,  Booth's  Hamlei  that  we  can  enu- 
merate, we  must  acknowledge  that  at  present 
it  is  the  best  on  the  American  if  not  on  the 
whole  English-speaking  stage. 


LOHjD  HOUGHTON. 

WHEN,  about  a  month  ago,  the  Boston 
newspapers  annonnced  that  Lord 
Boughton  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Charlea  Eliot 
Norton  in  Cambridge,  few  persons  seemed  to 
be  aware  that  Barop  Houghton  was  the  title 
of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  ;*  and  fewer  still 
that  Bichard  Monckton  Uilnes  was  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  humanly  philosophical  of 
England's  poets.  It  is  scarcely  a  solution  of 
this  enigma  to  sHy  that  Lord  Houghton  has 
written  but  little  verse  for  the  last  dozen 
years  or  so,  because  we  are  at  once  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that,  even  at  the  date 
of  his  fullest  poetic  production,  he  was  lit- 
tle known  in  this  country.  And  yet  there 
are  lines  of  his  that  are  familiar  to  most 
readers  of  poetry.  That  most  exquisite 
rendering  of  an  almost  universal  belief  in  the 
value  of  love  above  every  thing,  which  has 
been  otlen  quoted  and  has  so  familiar  a  ring 
that  when  we  hear  it  we  cannot  remember 
the  time  when  it  first  greeted  as,  is  hia : 

"  He  who  tor  Love  hae  andersone 
The  wont  that  can  beKall, 

Is  happier  thou  Band- fold  than  one 

Who  never  loved  at  all ; 
A  grace  within  hts  soul  has  reigned 

Which  nothing  elie  can  bring— 
Thank  Qod  (br  all  that  I  have  Eolned 

By  that  high  offering  1 " 

And,  familiarly  as  this  rings,  I  have  never 
met  bat  a  few  students  of  poetry  who  could 
give  the  author,  when  the  lines  were  quoted. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  this  verse 
is  oftm  quoted.  It  would  fit  the  fact  better 
to  say  that  its  sentiment  is  often  quoted,  with 
no  real  knowledge  of  its  complete  source. 
And  this  points  to  the  special  peculiarity  of 
Monckton  Milnes's  verse.  It  leaves  the  haunt- 
ing impression  constantly  that  It  is  really  a 
part  of  our  own  thought,  which  peculiarity  is, 
according  to  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Emer- 
son, one  of  the  proofs  of  genius.   Such  philo- 


*  It  semns  to  us  that  our  contributor  underrates 
public  lutelliTence  In  tbia  matter.  There  are.  It  Is 
true,  an  immeniia  Dumber  of  people  who  are  never 
aware  of  any  thing;  but  of  those  who  are  ac- 
qaalnted  with  the  pontry  of  Rietaard  Monckton 
Hllnes  are  tliere  anr  who  do  not  know  the  poet^s 
recent  rank  and  dlle  as  Lord  Ilougfaton  f— Ed.  Jon- 

IfAL. 


Bf^blcal  writers  as  W.  11.  Grc^  qnote  largely 
and  witli  the  familiarity  of  old  acquaintance 
from  Milncp,  which  shows  that  in  England  the 
poet  is  known  and  appreciated  in  the  right 
direcUon.  In  Greg's  *<  Enigmas  of  Life  "  we 
find  Milnes  well  represented  in  the  fine  re- 
gions of  speculative  pbllosophy  in  such  lines 
as  these : 

"  Happy  the  man  to  whom  life  dieplays 
Only  the  flaunting  of  its  tulip-flower ; 
Whoee  mluda  have  never  Iwnt  to  aentttaiiie 
Tata  the  maddening  riddle  of  the  root. 
Shell  within  sbell,  dream  folded  over  dream. 

Then,  again,  Mr.  GrPt;  quotes  this  strong 
verse  from  Milnes's  "  Combat  of  Life ;  " 

Tet  there  are  »ome  to  whom  a  strength  Is  ^ven, 

A  will,  a  Belf-coDBtralning  enerRf , 

A  bith  tbat  feed!  upon  no  earthly  hope. 

Which  never  tbinlu  of  victory,  combating 

Because  It  ongtat  to  combat. 

And,  consdouB  tbat  to  And  in  martyrdom 

The  stamp  and  signet  ormo^t  perfect  life 

Ib  all  the  science  that  mankind  can  reach, 

Bejolcing  fights,  and  still  rejoicing  fUls." 

This  is  enough  to  show  bow  valuable  the 
poet  is  to  the  philosophers,  and  in  what  strain 
bis  mind  is  seL  But  there  is  also  another 
side — a  side  so  sympathetically  human  that 
we  might  well  wonder  that  he  was  not  ac- 
counted by  "the  people"  as  their  special 
ainger.  If  we  did  not  know  that  it  is  only 
the  cultivated  person  who  can  tboroaghly 
appreciate  the  healthy  balance  of  expression, 
which  is  the  medium  through  which  the  edu- 
cated mind  makes  Itself  beard.  And  to  the 
uncultivated  this  balance  seems  coldness, 
however  sympathetic  it  may  really  be.  Tet 
it  is  such  thinkers  as  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes  who  are  the  real  friends  of  the  poor 
and  suffering.  Let  us  look  a  moment  at  this 
great  peer's  history  up  to  the  present  lime, 
and  -see  what  claims  he  has,  by  something 
more  than  poetic  expression,  to  be  called  a 
friend  of  humanity.  "Bora  in  the  purple" 
as  he  wii8,  he  became  at  once,  upon  entering 
Parliament,  an  active  worker  and  sympathizer 
with  all  the  just  and  liberal  measures  of  bis 
day,  often  distancing  his  colleagues  in  these 
sympathies,  and  at  one  time  hazarding  his 
seat  by  the  unflinching  integrity  of  his  pur- 
pose. The  reform  of  England's  penal  insti- 
tutions was  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  his 
interest  and  endeavor.  In  this  he  did  great 
and  praiseworthy  service.  He  also,  through 
thrise  largo  human  interests  and  sympathies, 
worked  to  suob  eifeot  that  he  brought  in  the 
first  bill  for  the  establishment  of  juvenile 
reformatories,  and  is  himself  the  president 
of  the  great  reformatory  est^lahment  of 
that  kind  at  Red  Hill.  It  was  amid  such 
occupations  that  he  learned  to  write  poems, 
which  contained  such  lines  as  these: 

".  .  .  .  bat  when 
The  tortures  of  anjrlnotbermen. 
The  famine  of  gray  hairs. 
The  rtck-beds  of  the  poor, 
Lifers  daily,  ettni^g  cares, 
Tbat  crowd  the  proodett  door. 
The  tombB  of  the  longJoved, 
The  slowly  broken  heart, 
Setf-gloatcd  power  unmoved 
By  plty'B  tenderevt  art. 
Come  thronging  thick  obont  mo, 
Clo^e  In  the  world  without  me— 
How  Bhould  I  not  despond  T  " 

In  a  poem  called  "  The  Curse  of  Life,"  we 
find  with  what  pain  this  eameajt^lrit  fed  all 
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his  sympatbicH.  How  little  lie  shirked  the 
darker  patha  of  life,  whoae  own  path,  by 
birthright,  la;  on  the  Bunoy  uplauds,  he 
Bbova  Ter;  clearly  when  he  b»t8— 

"  Knowledge  won)  by  Bodnoss 
GrowB  too  fiiint  to  rise— 
AngniEih  ftilhers  matin etie — 
Labor  hmtiflcB : 

Ifhlgfa  feoltnge  liro,  the  man  a  martyr  dim." 
The  tenderness  and  faith  in  his  poem  of 

"Sorrow,"  beginning — 

"  Sifter  Sorrow  I  pit  beeiUe  me. 
Or,  if  I  muBt  wander,  guide  ma  "— 

is  only  another  indication  of  his  tonnper  of 
thought.    And  in  such  verses  as — 

In  the  green  bnd's  bosom 

There  ia  Boeret  smin ; 

Beea  to  the  Bane  bloBBom 

Oome  not  back  asaln— 

Waters  weep  that  eeem  to  sing  a  happy  sttaln 

there  is  that  haunting  ring,  both  in  thought 
and  expression,  I  have  spoken  of  before,  and 
which  marlts  his  deep-vaned  humanity  and 
sympathetic  sense.   So  also  in — 

"  A  nun'a  beat  Iblofn  are  nesrcBt  him. 

Lie  eloBe  about  his  feet ; 
It  ifl  tbe  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  an  sick  to  i^reet ; 
ITor  flowers  that  grow  oar  hands  beneatb 

We  Btrasgle  and  aspire— 
Oar  taearta  mnst  die.  except  ttiey  breatlie 

The  air  of  fresh  desire.'* 

There  is  a  certain  Wordsworlhtan  simpli* 
city  in  some  of  these  forms  of  expression, 
and,  in  comparison  with  Matthew  Arnold's 
tXt  of  cold  distinction,  and  the  passionate 
fervor  and  grace  of  some  other  of  our  modern 
poets,  tbey  might  seem  at  times  common- 
place. Bu:,  without  going  into  the  range  of 
real  criticism  here,  it  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  Uonokton  Milnes  aUUvatet  simplicity, 
and,  with  his  natural  tendendea  in  that  direc- 
tion, if  he  sometimes  aacriBee  grace  and  fer- 
vor, it  is  with  no  lack  of  knowledge  or  ap- 
preciation, or,  ta  fact,  of  inherent  poetic  fire, 
but  a  matter  of  choice  and  taste,  which 
ehoosea  ereo  severity  of  style  to  redundance. 

Lord  Houghton's  lat«st  book  is  a  prose 
collection  of  reminiscences  of  famous  people, 
called  *' Uonographs,  Personal  and  Social." 
This  is  much  better  known  in  this  country 
than  his  poems,  though  of  course  it  is  mainly 
valuable  for  the  accounts  it  gives  of  distin- 
guished persons,  as  with  great  reserve  and 
modesty  the  author  keeps  himself  entirely  in 
the  background — so  entirely  that  we  perceive 
at  once  that  the  monographs  are  of  less  in- 
terest for  that  very  reason.  The  almost  af- 
fectionate appreciation  with  which  be  tells 
the  story  of  Suleiman  Pasha's  life  shows  how 
warm  was  his  friendship  for  that  most  inter- 
esting of  men,  and  how  much  we  lose  by  the 
reserve  which  omits  all  personal  history. 
And  BO,  of  Walter  Savage  Laodor,  we  get 
aaoh  truthful  glimpses  in  such  even  and  just 
estimates  that  we  regret  there  oonld  not  hare 
been  fuller  revelation.  The  friend  of  Landor, 
of  Sydney  Smith,  of  Heinrich  Hrine,  and 
Suldman  Faaha,  Lord  Houghton  fat  these  rec- 
ollections of  them  evinces  in  what  he  has  left 
unsaid  the  same  peculiar  delicacy  and  defer- 
ence uf  mind  which  is  perceivable  in  his  verse. 
Onr  estimate  of  and  respect  for  this  deferen- 
tial  narrator  are,  of  course,  heightened  by 
this,  while  at  (lie  same  time  we  acknowledge 


disappointment  iu  the  incompleteness  of  liis 
story. 

Lord  Houghton  is  now  sixty-six  years  of 
nge,  though  those  who  saw  the  small,  active 
man  who  was  strolling  about  Cambridge  a 
few  weeks  ago,  with  Longfellow  and  others 
of  that  circle,  would  not  have  guessed  that 
he  was  beyond  sixty,  of  the  simplest  and 
most  unpretending  manners  and  exterior,  nei- 
ther would  the  ordinary  observer  have  guessed 
that  this  small,  active  man  was  of  any  dis- 
tinction. As  one  catches  a  glance,  however, 
from  the  flne^  kindly  eyes,  which  seem  to  lose 
nothing,  one  cannot  help  recalling  Bums's 
famous  line — 

"  A  chiere  amang  ye  takln'  notee." 

But  we  need  have  little  fear  of  the  nature  of 
these  "  notes."  The  same  just  spirit  which 
estimated  that  stormy  riddle  Landor  with 
such  clear  accuracy  will  scarcely  fail  to  do 
such  justice,  even  in  his  own  mind,  as  will 
hardly  oflbnd  the  most  touchy  and  sensitive 
American.  Lord  Houghton  very  evidently 
comes  to  see,  and  not  to  be  seen  ;  but  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  few  who  have  known  and 
appreciiited  hia  verse  here  could  not  more 
readily  come  in  contact  with  him.  In  view 
of  the  many  Englishmen,  however,  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  our  lyceam  field  for  their 
own  purposes  without  regard  to  tlieir  own 
ability  in  that  field,  we  have  need  to  be  grate- 
ful for  this  simple,  and  friendly,  and  respect- 
ful visit. 

Xrati.  FkRBT. 
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"  I  I  OW  many  graves  are  in  this  world ! " 
XX  "Oohild," 

His  mother  answered,  "surely  there  are 
two." 

Archly  he  shook  his  pretty  head  and  smiled : 
I  mean  in  this  whole  worid,  ynu  know  I 
dol" 

**  Well,  then,  in  this  whole  world.  In  East  and 
West, 

In  North  and  South,  in  dew  and  Band  and 
snow, 

In  all  Bad  pltices  where  the  dead  may  rest, 
There  are  two  graves— yes,  there  are  two,  I 
know." 

"But  graves  have  been  here  for  a  thousand 

years— 

Or  for  ten  thousandl   Soldiers  die,  and 

kings, 

And  Obristlans  die — somotimes."  "  My  own 
poor  tears 

Have  never  yet  been  troubled  by  these 
things. 

"More  graves  within  the  hollow  ground,  in 
flootb, 

Than  there  are  stars  in  all  the  pleasant 
Bkyt 

Where  did  you  ever  learn  such  dreary  truth. 
Oh,  wiser  and  less  selfish  &r  than  I  f 

"  i  did  not  know — I  who  had  light  and  breath, 
Something  to  touch,  to  look  at,  if  no  more. 

F^r  earth  to  live  In,  who  believe  in  death, 
"nil,  dumb  and  blind,  he  lies  at  their  own 
doorl 

"  I  did  not  know— I  may  have  heard  or  read 
Of  more.  But,  should  I  searoh  the  wide 
grass  through, 
Lift  every  flower  and  every  thorn,"  she  said, 
"Prom  every  grave— on,  I  should  see  but 
two!" 

Uas.  8.  U.  B.  Pun. 
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A  LATE  number  of  the  ^esdnnyeoolvu 
ft  communication  on  llie  subjwt  of 
"  Painting  in  America,"  in  which  is  obscmble 
thnt  splenetic  determination  to  misrcprectct 
which  is  so  characterisUc  of  Et^ish  tiiii- 
cism  of  American  affairs.  This  arUde  dalt 
mainly  with  the  recent  exhibitions  of  puM- 
inga  and  works  of  art  in  Chicago  and  Cindt- 
nati.  It  begins  by  sneering  at  sn  Americu 
critic  because  he  classified  Corot,  Cooma, 
Fortuny,  Grenze,  Bougnereau,  Alma-Tidns, 
and  Zamacois,  among  the  great  artists  of 
the  world — meaning,  obviously,  niodm  u- 
tista.  If  Corot,  Fortuny,  Alma-Tadeni, 
Zamacots,  do  not  rank  among  the  pMt  n- 
tists  of  the  period,  one  can  hat  wonder  vk 
does.  Is  the  Acadtmy  critic  inlliiB«<l  bt- 
cause  the  name  of  no  English  artitt  tpptin 
in  this  list  ?  Or  is  he  simply  bound,  rifiiilr 
or  wrongly,  to  imply  ignoranee  to  tbe  intti- 
can  writer,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  forcntliF 
sentence  quoted  into  a  meaning  not  intfK- 
ed  *  Had  it  been  claimed  that  tbe  eibit- 
tions  described  contained  specimeni  of  <! 
the  modem  great  artists,  there  wonid  hiir 
been  ground  for  censure.  Aa  it  is,  tlw 
of  the  Englishman  was  wholly  grstDiioo!. 

Our  English  censor  goes  on  to  htiIu: 
"  good  art,  in  spite  of  the  many  recent  ptr- 
chases  by  American  gentlemen,  is  affil  tot 
rarely  seen  in  America.**  Now,  it  b  oi* 
that  we  have  few  examples  of  tbe  old  Bi- 
ters, but  our  people  have  opporiontlict  >''< 
aee  a  great  deal  of  the  best  cnrmt  Cwi- 
nental  art  There  are  not  so  laany  qwe- 
mens  here  of  current  English  work  u  n 
could  wish  ;  but  every  American  it  all  si"*' 
ous  in  this  direction,  and  not  living  twAr 
from  tbe  great  citiea,  may  make  hinielf  k* 
quainted  with  the  prodnctlons  of  Beirljf- 
ery  great  foreign  artist  of  the  period,  o: 
aee  besides  something  of  the  old  «r.  t* 
means  of  public  collections  and  such  pnn> 
ones  as  are  made  accessible  to  slndns 
There  are  not  nearly  so  many  irfctiw  s 
America  as  in  IBarope ;  there  Is  a  gmt  da- 
indeed,  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  ud  p- 
leriea  abroad  whicii  most  he  studied  br  eiR" 
one  desirous  of  a  thorough  art-cnllare: 
the  extensive  puTohase  abroad  of  vorh  ^' 
modern  artists  for  this  country  is  proof  ^ 
we  are  not  nearly  so  much  ia  the  dirke^ 
supposed. 

But  is  it  oertaln  that  we  may  not  l»* 
something  of  good  art  without  depeodiif'^ 
all  upon  foreign  productions  f  Tbe 
critic  says  it  is  astonlsbrng  bow  littlf  ^ 
known  of  American  art  in  Eogiand.  A"" 
t«  assnme  that  America  is  to  blime  for 
Has  Engbnd  exhibited  the  slighlcttioKR* 
in  American  art,  or  ahown  any  difoiiti^  U 
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do  justice  t<i  it?  It  hiL8  been  pleased  to 
8tare  with  wonder  at  Bieratadt's  huge  oan- 
Tase^;  but  lias  it  cared  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  and  study  the  methods  of  tlioae  of  our 
landscapists  who  in  truth  are  representatives 
of  our  genius  ?  Has  it  glTen  any  h«ed  to 
Inness,  to  Grflbrd,  to  Kensett,  to  HcEntec,  to 
tliese  nnd  others,  wlio  have  gone  reverently 
into  our  hills  and  our  valleys,  and  striven  to 
put  themselvea  at  one  with  Nature,  to  catch 
her  spirit  and  reproduce  her  moods  ?  Onr 
eritio  declares  that  no  AmeHcan  pcbool  or  art 
has  yet  been  formed.  Ttiis  is  a  mistake.  In 
landscape^art  American  artists  have  founded 
a  very  great  school — the  school  of  Truth, 
They  have  learned  something  that  noted 
schools  and  academies  hare  to  teach;  bat 
they  have  learned  to  reject  the  absolute 
tutelage  of  any  faction,  guild,  or  set,  and 
to  obey  only  the  behests  of  the  supreme 
master,  Xatnre.  The  eamestuess,  the  fldel- 
ity,  the  simplicity,  the  severe  honesty,  that 
are  manifest  in  the  better  productions  of 
American  landscape  -  painters  —  we  claim 
nothing  for  our  art  in  other  directions — are 
each  as  to  enable  our  people  to  see  at  least 
a  little  of  good  art,  and  a  very  pure,  truth- 
ful, beautiful  art  it  is. 


Wb  have  the  following  from  a  correspond- 
ent st  Baltimore : 

"  Mb.  Editor  :  I  am  '  one  of  your  readers 
who  smiled*  when  he  read  your  article  on  the 
arobitectunil  elevation  of  the  domestic  kitch- 
en, a  recommendation  which  may  by-and-by 
be  adopted.  *  By-«nd-hy*  is  easily  said,  and, 
as  joa  sugi^st,  we  will '  wait  nnd  see.*  Mean- 
time, permit  me  to  explain  why  I  smiled  by 
propounding  the  followinff  question :  Wliat  is 
to  become  of  those  atrial  gardens  which  yoa 
proposed  Bomo  time  ago  should  be  adopted  for 
the  adornment  of  our  house-tops  if  we  are  to 
reflect  now  upon  elevating  the  culinary  de- 
partment, with  Sarah,  'Sarah's  young  man,* 
and  ull,  to  the  prophesied  locality  of  the  afirial 
garden  I  But,  as  Johnson  tells  as  in  his  dic- 
tionary that  the  garret  is  the  top  room  of  a 
house,  and  that  the  eodckft  is  the  room  otst 
tlie  garret,  perhaps  we  ean  baTe  kitchen  and 
garden  on  the  faonse-top,  and  tbns  liave  both 
prophecies  ftilfllled.   We  will  *  wait  and  see.' 

'*  C.  H.  M." 

Tbis  correspondent  is  too  hard  upon  as. 
He  tfl  evidently  one  of  those  persona  who 
think  consistency  a  great  virtue,  and  that  no 
Hght-mlnded  individual  could  possibly  en- 
tertain two  ideas  apparently  in  conflict.  But 
we,  for  our  part,  refuse  to  be  bound  down  by 
any  sacb  narrow  restrictions.  If  to-day  ire 
like  the  idew  of  aSrlal  gardens,  we  mean  to 
be  true  to  our  impressions  of  the  moment, 
and  advocate  the  construction  of  parterres 
of  flowers  on  the  roof-top ;  if  to-morrow  we 
beoome  enamored  of  the  notion  of  lifUug  the 
kitchen  to  the  topmost  story— where  may 
the  dishes  have  a  true  attic  flavor — we  shall 
not  be  restrained  in  our  admiration  of  this 
idea  bjr  any  thing  said  before.   It  is  incon- 


sistcncy  that  is  the  true  jewel.  Inconsisten- 
cy, so  culled,  gives  freedom  of  soul,  lai^enesa 
of  taste  and  appreciation,  breadth  of  sympa- 
thy ;  it  makes  one,  in  fact,  catholic  and  many- 
sided.  Consistency  is  plodding  and  dull, 
while  Inconsistency  is  bright,  fanciful,  in- 
ventive, speculative,  eouragcoas,  not  afVaid 
to  say  yes  to-day  because  it  said  do  last  week. 

But,  while  uttering  tbis  defense  of  incon- 
sistency, we  are  all  the  time  virtuously  con- 
scious of  committing  no  such  captivating 
sin.  The  people  have  not  taken  up  our  no- 
tion of  aerial  gardens.  No  one  in  obedience 
to  our  proposal  has  inclosed  his  roof-top  and 
converted  this  vacant  space  into  blooming 
parterres ;  no  vines  cluster  about  our  town- 
cbimneys,  nor  festoon  the  cornices  of  onr 
buildings.  Our  suggestion  fell  upon  a  heed- 
less world.  Like  many  other  great  thouglits, 
it  was  ushered  prematurely  into  being  before 
the  taste  of  the  public  could  aspire  so  high 
—ere  esthetic  imagination  is  competent  to 
reach  an  altitude  so  lofty.  The  people,  cUng- 
ing  to  their  dull  experience.  Lave  refused  to 
believe  that  one  may  enjoy  his  otium  cum 
nUaite  on  the  roof-top,  amid  flowers  and  under 
bowers,  amid  tbe  vine  and  the  pine,  where 
airs  are  pare  and  cool,  where  dust  comes 
not,  where  the  sound  of  the  hand-organ  is 
mellowed  to  strains  of  distant  sweetness, 
and  the  cares  and  vexations  of  a  wicked  world 
are  put  under  our  f<»t.  Befasing  to  be  thus 
elevated  into  a  region  of  Eeuthetic  delight,  tbe 
next  thing  is  to  see  whether  their  obstinate 
natures  are  insensible  to  every  wise  and  en- 
nobling suggestion — whether  they  will  con- 
sent to  remove  tbe  kitchen  and  Its  odors  to 
the  regions  above,  and  convert  the  desolate 
premises  which  their  rear-windows  now  dis- 
mally survey,  into  places  of  charm  and  ele- 
gance. While  it  may  be  true  that  a  house- 
holder cannot  practically  adopt  both  of  our 
suggestions,  he  can  at  lenat  entertain  one  of 
them  ;  and  no  oue  ought  to  object  because  he 
has  the  opportnnity  to  choose  one  of  two 
good  things. 


Mr.  Bbechkr  takes  up  the  question,  in  the 
CAruftan  Union,  whether  he  is  bound  "  to 
answer,  or  not  to  answer,"  every  idle  query 
that  idle  persms  may  choose  to  ssk — wheth- 
er '*  a  man  has  no  rights  which  letter-writ- 
ers are  bound  to  respect,  or  if  his  time  and 
ink  are  at  tbe  absolute  control  of  every  man 
or  child  among  fottj  millions  of  people 
who  chooses  to  ask  questions,  heg  fitvors, 
seek  money,  give  advice!"  Hen  of  note 
are  in  truth  so  pestered  with  impudent  and 
idle  inquiries  and  requests,  that  it  is  practi- 
cably impossible  to  respond  to  them.  A  man 
eanoot  ignore  tbe  coarte^es  of  life,  but  then 
he  has  a  few  rights  which  foolish  people 
should  not  be  permitted  to  deprive  him  of — 
and  among  these  is  the  right  to  his  own  time 


for  his  duties,  and  the  right  to  occasions  of 
undisturbed  rest  We  learn  that  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  has  been  compelled  to  an- 
nounce, by  a  lithographic  circular,  that  be 
is  so  deeply  engaged  in  his  special  studies  he 
can  no  longer  snswer  inquiries,  requevts  for 
autographs,  and  other  demands  of  the  kind 
made  upon  him.  Mr.  Beecher  would  be  wise 
to  follow  this  example ;  and  it  would  be  well 
if  this  circular  gave  a  sharp  lesson  to  those 
who  know  so  little  wbat  is  due  to  busy  men. 

While  on  this  topic  we  may  ask  whether 
postal-cards  have  not  now  been  long  enough 
in  ui'C  to  admit  of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  courtesies  and  social  laws  that  do  or 
should  pertain  to  them  1  It  may  be  asked 
whether  people  are  under  any  obligations  to 
respond  to  an  open  letter  of  tbe  nature  of  a 
postal  -  card  *  Could  one  acknowledge  a 
postal-card  as  an  "esteemed  favor?'*  If 
the  postal  card  be  purely  on  the  business  of 
the  writer,  what  notice  must  tbe  recipient 
take  of  the  fact  that  no  stamp  is  inclobed 
for  postage  on  the  reply*  One  sees  some 
really  Napoleonic  strokes  of  meanness  as 
the  outcome  of  the  postal-card  system.  Tbe 
audacity  is  sometimes  superb.  A  writer 
saves  a  sheet  of  paper,  an  envelope,  a  stamp 
for  postage,  and  also  the  usual  stamp  for  re- 
turn-postHge — alt  by  one  dexterous  postal- 
card.  The  spirit  of  eoonomy  could  no  far- 
ther go.  But  really,  what  rights  in  courtesy 
have  letter-writers  who  do  not  consider  their 
correspondents  of  importance  enough  to  give 
their  epistles  to  them  the  poor  compliment  of 
anioclosnre?  Bow  is  a  communication  to  be 
entertained  when  the  writer  confesses  by  the 
postal-card  that  it  isn't  worth  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per and  a  postage-stamp  f  That  tbe  postal- 
card  is  very  useful  for  circular  notes,  for  an- 
nonncements,  for  communicating  any  simple 
fact  Uiat  does  not  call  for  a  response,  no  one 
can  deny.  But  we  submit  that  social  custom 
ought  to  establish  that  a  missive  of  this 
kind  calUng  for  a  response,  excepting  on 
business  matters  concerning  the  recipient,  is 
an  impertinence;  and  that  a  postal -oard^ 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  eorrespondence 
as  ordinarily  understood,  is  entitled  to  no 
respect  or  consideration  whatsoever. 


It  must  be  confessed  that  when  Turkey 

repudiates  her  debts,  and  at  the  same  time 
admits  her  inability  to  subdue  tbe  belligerent 
discontent  of  her  Christian  provinces,  tbe 
dtuation  in  Europe  has  become  grave.  There 
is  evidently  a  vagne  apprehension  of  war  fai 
the  European  courts.  Mr.  Disraeli  rather 
emphasises  than  dispels  it  by  his  Mansion 
House  speech  ;  while  the  danger  is  undoubt- 
edly aggravated  by  tbe  fact  that  every  great 
power  stands  at  tbis  moment  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  ready  to  assume  at  once,  or  in  a 
brief  time,  the  full  panoply  oLi^nr.   Yet  we 
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oftooot  think  that  some  of  them  at  least  will 
ooosent  to  enter  upon  a  general  and  horrible 
conflict  in  their  present  situation.  The  idea 
of  war  can  be  agreeable  neither  to  England, 
France,  Analria,  nor  Italy.  England  haabeen 
trying  for  jeara  to  extricate  herself  from  mj 
InToWement  in  Continental  troables,  and  to 
confine  herself  to  the  pursuit  of  commerce. 
That  ahe  will  go  to  war  the  moment  India  U 
threatened  by  the  attempted  possession  of 
CuDStantinople  by  Russia  is  biglily  probable; 
hut  she  will  first  use  erery  art  of  diplomacy 
to  avert  that  evil.  France  does  not  want 
war;  peace  for  years  to  come  seems  to  be 
her  only  hope  of  resuming  her  former  place 
among  the  powers.  Austria  is  ioTeterately 
weak,  for  Francis  Joseph  rules  orer  a  poly- 
glot and  inharmonious  empire,  in  which  there 
are  at  least  three  races  whose  interests  are 
in  coafliet — the  Germans,  the  Slaves,  and  the 
Magyars.  She  is  only  solvent,  and  no  more ; 
and  she  dreadd  the  power  of  Prussia  with  an 
almost  superstitious  terror.  Italy  would  only 
eater  upon  hostilities  under  compulsion,  nor 
eould  she  gain  firom  It  any  thing  bnt  an 
ephemeral  alliance  which  the  next  crisis 
might  dissolve  and  leave  her  helpless.  Be- 
fore there  is  a  war,  these  powers  will,  with- 
out doubt,  nse  every  eflbrt  to  avert  it.  Tet, 
if  the  mlKtary  ambition  of  Russia  and  Ger- 
many inlets  upon  solving  the  Turkish  ques- 
tion in  a  sense  favorable  to  themselves,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  other  powers  can 
keep  out,  or  bow  a  general  war  can  be  pre- 
vented. Germany  has  no  iireci  interest  in 
the  suggested  partition  of  Turkey  should  Tur- 
key collapse ;  but  she  is  the  close  ally  of  Rus- 
sia, and  would  be  likely  to  derive  from  war 
some  advantage  in  Northern  Europe  by  the 
annexation  of  Holland,  Bel^nm,  or  Den- 
mark, or  all  three  ;  for  upon  those  oonntiies 
she  looks  with  covetous  eyes. 

Tourists  from  time  immemorial  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  grumbling  about  the  number 
and  persistency  of  Paris  be^ars  ;  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  Kew  consists  in  the  mendi- 
city of  the  former  and  the  absence  of  it  here. 
That  the  eomplidnt  has  considerable  basis 
may  be  known  by  the  recent  report  of  the 
Paris  Prefect  of  Police,  who,  having  counted 
the  beggars  who  defy  the  Code  Napoleon  and 
the  gmdarmerit  within  hie  jurisdiction,  finds 
that  there  are  between  sixty  and  seventy 
thousand  of  them.  Beggary  in  Paris,  too,  is 
not  a  mere  desperate  makeshift  for  sheer  ex- 
istence; it  is  a  craft,  a  profession,  with  its 
apprenticeships,  its  graduations,  and  its  cun- 
ning and  enterprising  expedients.  Only  the 
other  day  a  Paris  beggar  died  at  Passy  worth 
a  hundred  thousand  francs.  Some  years  ago 
an  elderly  lady  with  gray  curls,  attired  in 
silk  and  diamonds,  was  pointed  out,  as  she 
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bowled  down  the  Champs-Elysto  in  her  car- 
riage and  span,  as  one  who  In  her  early  days 
was  one  of  the  most  artful  mendioatits  of  the 
boulevards.  Not  loug  since  an  old  beggar 
was  caught  fiagramie  deltdn,  upon  whose  rag- 
ged person  was  found  a  memorandum-book, 
in  which  were  jotted  down  the  dajrs  when  it 
was  most  profitable  to  apply  to  certain  per- 
sons— fluch  as  birthdays,  rent-days,  the  occa- 
sion of  a  marriage  in  the  family,  the  rec^t 
of  an  unexpected  legacy.  The  pretexts  of 
the  Paris  t>^ar  ore  innumerable.  He  sells 
matches,  he  waits  on  susceptible  ladies  in 
threadbare  broadcloth,  having  seen  "  better 
days,"  or  come  to  penury  through  disappoint- 
ed love  and  consequent  dissipaUoo  ;  he  sits 
on  cucbfitoDes  groaning,  with  bandaged  arm 
or' head;  while  young  girls  use  every  art 
of  feminine  timidity  and  beauty  to  compel 
the  compassitmate  frano  or  two-sous  piece. 
Hitherto  even  the  well-executed  laws  of  the 
Second  Empire,  followed  by  those  of  "  the 
state  of  siege,"  liave  not  even  availed  to  de- 
crease the  army  of  tteggardom ;  and  we  can- 
not wonder  that  H.  le  Pr4fet  is  In  despair. 


St.  PrrxBSBoso  presents  many  anomalies 
in  regard  to  its  population.  It  appears  by 
recent  returns  that  the  Rusrian  capital  has 
grown  more  rapidly  tbanany  other  city  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  much  youngd^  than  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  or  Constantinople;  has  grown 
up  from  a  little  provincial  town  io  Peter  the 
Great's  time  to  be  a  city  of  rather  more  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  in  leas 
than  two  centuries.  Singularly  enough,  the 
deaths  in  St.  Petersburg  exceed  the  births, 
which  shows  concludvely  that  its  growth  in 
population  arises  from  the  rapid  aggr^^on 
of  rustic  Russians  at  fte  capital  Another  cu- 
riosity of  its  census  is,  that  the  greatest  mor- 
tality, excepting  witli  young  children,  occurs 
at  a  period  of  life  when  there  is  least  mor- 
tality in  other  cities — that  is,  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty-five.  St.  Peters- 
burg has  a  trying  climate,  and  it  seems  to  act 
most  violently  on  adolescence  and  younger 
manhood.  Otherwise,  it  Is  one  of  the  least 
healthy  and  comfortable  of  dties  for  the 
poorer  classes,  who  are  jumbled  together  in 
damp  and  ill-ventilated  houses,  while  a  large 
proportion  actually  live  in  cellars  reeking 
with  damp  and  filth.  One-fourth  of  all  the 
children  bom  in  St  Peterabui^  ore  illegiti- 
mate ;  and  something  like  one-half  of  these 
die  io  infancy.  Thus,  though  the  capital  of 
the  czars  presents  at  first  view  the  appear- 
ance of  prosperity  and  growth.  It  Is  delusive ; 
and,  when  we  e«ne  to  examine  the  condiUon 
of  its  population,  we  find  them  to  be  even 
worse  than  those  of  the  much  and  justly  de- 
cried slums  of  London,  Paris,  and  ConstonU- 
Dople. 
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JOAQUIX  MILLER'S  faults  as  id  irtitt 
are  so  flagrant,  and  lie  so  near  the  tat- 
face,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  thej  bne 
obscured  >iis  real  merit  and  challenged  tbt 
attention  of  the  critics.  NeverthelcBi,  vlule 
the  excuse  is  obvious,  we  think  that  Mr.  Kil- 
ler has  received  less  than  justice,  espedaUj 
among  bis  own  countrymen.  l?or,inipli 
of  all  his  faults,  be  possesses  some  gnoiH 
poetic  qualities.  For  me  thing.  Ins  voice  ii 
hia  own ;  his  tbemea,  thou^ts,  and  ilhutn- 
tions,  are  not  whoes  of  a  library,  bat  in 
drawn  ftom  hia  own  experience  and  obiem- 
tion  ;  and  his  verse  is  no  mere  stractute  ef 
rhythm  and  rhyme,  bnt  spootaneons,  ntttnl 
singing.  Votwitluitandii^  much  that  ni 
false  in  sentiment,  tawdry  in  concq>tioa,iid 
crude  in  style,  the  "  Songs  of  tbe  Sm»' 
contained  some  true  poetry,  and  poetry  of  u 
original  and  vigorous  type.  The  "  Song!  of 
the  SuQ-Lands "  displayed  tbe  same  quS- 
ties,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that  culture  ni 
wider  experience  were  exercising  their  prop- 
er chastening  influence  upon  the  poet's  ut 
We  were  among  those  who  believed  thit  llt- 
MUler's  merits  were  of  a  kind  likely  to  k 
developed,  and  his  faults  of  a  kindlikctju 
be  outgrown ;  and  we  felt  tolerably  cuA 
dent  that  he  would  in  time  produce  vert 
that  would  compel  recognition.  It  is  lii 
no  slight  sense  of  disappointment,  there^a^^ 
that  we  confess  that  his  latest  book, "  Hk 
Ship  in  the  Desert "  (Boston:  Roberts Bm.1. 
is  so  distinctly  inferior  as  almost  to  jufdf; 
whatever  has  been  said  in  his  diepraise- 

*■  The  Ship  in  the  Desert "  sins  in  Dwt; 
every  pouible  way.  In  the  first  place,  di 
author  proel^a  at  tiie  atart,  with  a  sort  W 
cootemptttoos  candor,  that  H  is  not  thekU 
of  work  he  would  be  at,  but  was  wrina 
merely  as  a  coneestion  to  "  the  world,"  «^ 
*•  like  a  spoUed  child,  demands  a  tale."  & 
anxious  is  be  to  have  this  condescenfiioB  ft- 
derstood  that,  after  calling  attention  to  ii 
once  in  his  preface,  he  goes  out  of  hU  <*< 
to  weave  it  into  his  verse,  where  it  cannot  bi 
overlooked : 

"  The  world'a  cold  commerce  of  »-dij 
Demaodfl  some  Idle,  flippant  tbeme; 
And  I,  f our  minstrel,  mast  fit  lij 
And  harp  along  the  edge  ofmon). 
And  sing  and  celebrate  to  pleau 
The  multitude,  the  mob,  and  thrn 
They  know  not  pearls  from  yellow  em-' 

Now,  whatever  Hr.  ]liUer*B  real  merits  a  • 
poet  may  be,  he  certainly  has  not  attaiof*!  ■ 
position  which  entitles  him  tolookdovo.u 
firom  a  lofty  pedestal,  upon  a  aupplitut  wo>W 
craving  the  bounty  of  his  speech-  WairiK 
this  point,  however,  and  conceding  that 
world  is  listening,  we  are  certainly  entitJJ 
to  assume  that,  if  it  demands  a  tale,  it  vuH 
one  which  should  at  least  be  intellifi'J* 
and  interesting.    If  so,  tbe  demand  hw  o*" 
yet  been  supplied.   Mr.  Miller's  present 
reminds  as  of  nothing  so  much  u  oC^ 
manuscript  of  a  "  novel  "  which  ooce 
under  our  notice.   It  was  written  by  » 
scarcely  more  than  a  child,  and,  while  il  «*- 
tained  some  really  felicitous  bit»,  tbt  yooi 
author  had  qnitfr>rorgotten  Oat  mn 
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cut,  drink,  sleep,  and  rest.   From  the  begin- 
nitiK  to  the  end  of  the  story  her  characters 
were  kept  in  a  perpetual  moTement,  which 
woukl  not  have  given  time  even  Tor  a  surrep- 
titious biscuit.  Aud  tblj  is  literally  and  truly 
the  case  with  "  The  Ship  in  the  Desert."  Its 
subject  is  the  pursuit  of  one  party  of  men  by 
another  across  the  great  deserts  of  the  West, 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  far  beyond  the 
Rocky  Moantaios— the  flight  of  the  one  and 
the  pursuit  by  the  other  remainiog  entirely 
inexplicable  froo)  first  to  last ;  and,  for  all 
of  human  interest  or  incident  pertoiniDg  to 
them,  they  might  as  well  have  been  a  proces- 
bIoo  of  ctoods.   On  aud  on,  day  and  night 
and  night  and  day,  over  withered  wilder- 
ness, acrou  mighty  rivers,  ap  rocky  steeps, 
down  precipitous  paths,  and  across  trackless 
deserU,  poshes  the  bUok  canlcade  of  Hor- 
gan  toward  the  most  western  West;  and, 
equally  released  froqt  the  limitations  of  bit- 
tnan  powers,  follows  the  fierce  parsuit  of 
Vasques.    Even  delicate,  fragile  Ina  knows 
nothing  of  hunger,  thirst,  or  fatigue,  during 
an  apparently  eontinnous  ride  of  more  than 
throe  thoasand  miles.   The  truth  is,  Mr.  Kil- 
ler carefully  avoids  introducing  any  element 
of  realism  into  bia  story,  which  is  a  mere 
thread  on  which  to  hang  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery.    It  would  be  a  libel  on  the 
theatre  to  describe  his  personages  as  "  the- 
atric;" for  even  Pantaloon  and  Clown  are 
quite  plausible  creations  in  compariaon  with 
Morgan  and  Vasques.   As  to  Ina,  Mr.  UiUer 
has  never  yet  seen  a  woman  with  the  naked 
eye. 

If  the  conception  is  bad,  the  verse  does 
not  redeem  it.  A  single  measure  is  adhered 
to  throughout,  and  at  length  becomes  mo- 
notonous and  even  wearisome.  It  would 
Beern,  too,  at  times,  as  if  Mr.  Miller  had  tried 
to  render  his  style  "  rugged,"  and  there  are 
many  long  passages  in  which,  to  quote  Has- 
litt's  phrase,  "  the  decomposition  of  prose  is 
substituted  for  the  con^sition  of  poetry." 
There  are  fine  things  In  the  poem,  however, 
which  enable  us  to  hope  that  "  The  Ship  in 
the  Desert "  Is  simply  a  mistake  of  judgment, 
not  an  evidence  of  declining  powers.  The 
desolation  and  solemnity  of  the  desert  are 
described  with  real  force  and  impressiveness, 
and  with  astonishing  fertility  of  expression. 
In  fact,  nearly  all  the  purely  scenic  descrip- 
tion is  good.  Occasionally  we  come  upon  a 
passage  of  real  grandeur  and  beauty  ;  more 
rarely  upon  a  peculiarly  felicitous  bit  of  im- 
agery.   Here  is  an  example  of  the  latter: 

**  She  dreamed,  perchance,  of  ieland  home, 
A  land  of  palms  ringed  round  with  foam, 
When  Summer  tm  her  sksBf  iKon 
Sit*  dotm  and  r««UfOr  mmnon." 

Nothing  could  be  happier  than  the  coup- 
let we  have  italicised.  Of  the  more  sus- 
tained and  elevated  passages,  the  following 
description  of  the  ship  and  the  desert  is  as 
qao  table  as  any  : 

" .  .  ,  .  They  pierced  at  last 
The  desert's  middle  depths,  and  lol 
There  loomed  from  out  the  desert  vast 
A  lonely  ship,  well-boUt  and  trim. 
And  perfect  all  In  boll  and  mast. 

"No  storm  bad  stained  it  any  whit, 
ITo  seasons  vet  their  teeth  In  It. 
Harmisu  were  white  as  ghosts,  and  tall ; 
Her  decks  were  as  of  yesterdar. 


The  nlns,  the  elements,  and  alt 
The  moving  things  that  bring  decay 
By  fair  green  lands  or  birer  tteas. 
Had  touched  not  here  for  centnrles. 

"  Lo  I  Date  had  lost  all  reckonlog, 
And  Ttme  had  lonir  fbrgotten  all. 
In  this  loet  land,  and  no  new  thing 
Or  old  coald  any  wise  befall, 
Or  morrows,  or  a  yesterday. 
For  Time  went  by  the  other  way. 

"  Tbe  aiies  have  not  any  course 
Across  this  ontrscked  waste. 

The  sky 

Wean  here  one  blue,  unbending  bne. 
The  heavens  one  nnchanfitng  mood. 
The  t^i,  Btlll  sUrs  Ihey  filter  throngh 
The  heavens,  laillog  bright  and  bold 
Against  the  sands  as  beams  of  (told. 
The  wide,  white  moon  forgets  her  force ; 
The  very  sun  rides  round  and  hij(h, 
As  if  to  shon  this  tcriltnde." 

One  cbsracteristic  of  all  Mr.  Miller's  po- 
etry is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  present 
volume  —  namely,  his  fondness  for  certain 
epithets  that  happen  to  catch  bis  fancy. 
This  time  it  is  "  black  "  and  '*  blowy,"  and 
he  frequently  manages  to  use  one  or  the  oth- 
er of  them  two  or  three  Umes  in  a  single  sen- 
tence.  For  instance : 

"  And  only  Uaek  men  gathered  there. 
The  old  man's  slaves.  In  dull  content, 
Blact,  silent,  and  obedient" 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  it  is  genu- 
ine friendliness  for  Mr.  Miller  that  induces  us 
to  hope  that  he  will  not  give  us  another  such 
volume  as  '*  The  Ship  in  the  Desert,"  even  in 
response  to  the  spoiled  child's  demand  for  a 
tale. 

Carl  Johakn  AkoEBSSOif  failed  to  link 
his  name  with  any  great  geographical  dis- 
covery, but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  man,  even 
in  the  noble  army  of  African  explorers,  ever 
devoted  himself  with  more  unselfish  and  in- 
defatigable ardor  to  the  cause  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge  in  all  its  branches.  It  is  to 
him  almost  exclusively  that  ve  are  indebted 
for  what  we  know  of  that  portion  of  South 
Aft-ioa  lying  north  of  Cape  Colony  to  the 
Cuoene  Biverand  wast  of  Livingstone's  trans- 
continental route ;  and  no  section  of  the 
AfHcan  field  ever  confronted  its  explorer 
with  more  deadly  perils  and  apparently  in- 
superable difiBculties.  Andersson  was  a  Swede 
by  birtli,  but,  being  in  London  in  1860,  be 
associated  himself  with  Francis  Galton  in  an 
expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pene- 
trate to  Lake  Ngami,  then  newly  discovered 
by  Livingstone,  from  some  point  on  the  west 
coast.  As  is  well  known,  this  expedition 
failed  of  accomplishing  its  main  object,  and 
Galton  returned  to  Europe ;  but  the  "  African 
fever"  liad  taken  hold  upon  Andersson,  and 
he  resolved  to  remain  behind  and  make  one 
more  attempt  to  reach  the  lake.  The  at- 
tempt, made  in  1S58,  after  nearly  three  years 
of  preparation,  was  entirely  successful,  and 
he  not  only  explored  tbe  portion  of  the  lake 
unviaited  by  Uvingstone,  but  discovered  the 
Teoge  River  and  ascended  it  toward  Libebe 
nntil  arrested  by  the  treachery  of  the  natives. 
Returning  then  to  England,  he  published  an 
account  of  his  journey  lo  a  book  entitled 
"  Lake  Ngami,"  one  of  the  most  fascinaUng 
in  the  entire  literature  of  African  traveL 
Andersson  was  a  daring  sportnnaD,  and  his 


pages  teem  with  accounts  of  hair-breadth  es- 
capes and  dangerous  achievements. 

While  searching  for  Lake  Ngami,  Anders- 
son had  heard  rumors  among  the  natives  of 
a  grest  river  {the  Kunene  or  Cunene)  lying 
far  to  the  north;  and  the  discovery  of  this 
river  was  henceforth  tbe  main  object  of  his 
life.  Returning  to  O^imbingue,  in  Namaqua- 
land,  in  1658,  be  immediately  organized  a 
caravan  aud  struck  northward.  After  in- 
credible dangers  and  difficulties  he  reached 
the  banks  of  a  previously-unknown  river,  tbe 
Okavango;  but  scarcely  had  he  entered  uptm 
its  exploration  when  he  and  five  or  six  of  his 
men  were  prostrated  with  fever,  and,  after 
waiting  an  entire  month  in  the  vain  hope  of 
getting  better,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  back 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  life.  A  nar- 
rative of  this  expedition  was  published  in 
London  in  1861,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Okavango  lUver,**  a  book  scarcely  less  in> 
teresting  than  the  author's  first 

The  la^t  of  these  books  was  published 
many  years  ago ;  but  the  record  of  Anders- 
son's  life  is  only  now  completed  from  the 
point  where  it  there  left  off,  by  tbe  publica- 
tion of  a  work  compiled  partly  from  some 
"  Notes  of  Travel "  which  he  left  in  an  un- 
finished state,  and  partly  from  his  "Jour- 
nals." *  From  it  we  learn  the  details  of 
AndersBon's  career  after  his  return  to  Africa 
as  the  agent  of  the  Walnich  Bay  Mining 
Company,  whose  establishment  he  subse- 
quently bought  out  and  converted  into  a 
trading-station  on  bis  own  account,  and  there 
remained  until  bis  death,  which  occurred  dur- 
ing an  expedition  in  search  of  tbe  long-sought 
Cunene  River.  In  this  expedition  he  actually 
reached  the  banks  of  the  fatal  stream;  but 
the  hand  of  death  was  even  then  upon  him, 
and  he  turned  back  only  to  die  in  the  wil. 
demess,  with  all  his  plans  otaaccomplished. 

Dealing  as  they  do  with  a  comparatively 
nneventftil  period  of  Andersson'a  life,  the 
"  Notes  of  Travel "  ore  less  exciting  tiian  tiie 
earlier  volumes,  thoogh  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  stirring  adventures  by  flood  and  fleld. 
They  ctmtaln,  for  one  thing,  many  vivid  in- 
cidents in  tbe  wars  between  tbe  native  tribes, 
notable  among  them  being  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  a  great  battle  between  the  Nsmaquas 
uid  (he  Damaras,  the  latter  of  whom  Anders- 
son commanded,  in  which  he  was  so  severely 
wounded  as  to  be  rendered  a  cripple  during 
tbe  remainder  of  his  life.  There  are  alt^o  sev- 
eral valuable  chapters  on  tbe  geography  and 
ethnology  of  the  country,  on  its  natural  his- 
tory, on  the  missionary  system,  etc.  Eveu 
when  the  record  is  unnecessarily  minute  it 
does  not  cease  to  be  interesting,  for  it  reveals 
more  of  Andersson'n  reftl  character  than  any 
of  his  finished  works.  He  seems  to  have  been 
in  many  respects  singularly  like  Livingstone; 
both  exhibiting  in  an  eminent  degree  modest 
simplicity  of  character  combined  with  gener' 
ous  enthusiasm  and  an  Indomitable  will- 


iTisebaraoteristio  ofJnles  Teme's  andae- 
ity  that  he  should  address  himself  confessedly 
to  the  task  of  ftimishing  us  a  new  version  of 
**  Bobinaon  Crusoe  "  and  tiie  "  Swiss  Family 

*  Notes  of  Tiavel  \n  Sonthwerteni  AfHca.  By 
C.  J. AndeiaMMk,  NewT<A:  O.P.PntnamlBcBS. 
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RobinsoB,"  which  he  naively  lets  ns  see  be  re- 
gards as  an  improvement  upon  the  originals ; 
and  not  less  so  of  bis  increasing  diOUseness 
of  Htyle  tlmt  the  work  should  expand  into  a 
trilogy,  which  has  tu  be  published  and  read 
:n  ingtallments.  "  Dropped  from  the  Clouds  " 
(New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.)  is 
the  first  part  of  this  trilogy,  the  general  title 
of  which  is  "The  Mj-sterious  Island."  It 
nnrratea  the  opening  adventures  of  five  cnst- 
iiwayw,  who  escaped  from  Richmond  in  a  bal- 
loon  during  the  Inst  mouth  of  the  siege,  and 
were  blown  by  b.  terri6c  storm  some  seven 
thousand  miles  in  a  soutlieasterly  direction, 
and  finally  dropped  upon  an  unknown  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  order 
to  lighten  the  balloon  as  much  as  possible 
daring  the  last  hours  of  its  fearful  voyage, 
when  it  threatened  every  moment  to  plunge 
them  into  the  sea,  they  had  thrown  out  every 
thing  except  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  not 
retaining  so  much  as  a  pocket-knife ;  and  H. 
Terno  regards  the  state  of  utter  destitution 
in  which  they  consequently  began  their  life 
on  the  island  as  a  great  advanoe  in  point  of 
difficulty  upon  that  of  the  Robinsons,  **  who 
had  miracles  worked  in  their  favor,"  and  that 
of  Crusoe,  who  obtained  so  many  indispen- 
sable articles  from  the  wrecked  ship.  Be 
oreriooks  the  fact  that  a  group  of  men  com- 
prising Cyms  Harding,  who  had  nil  the  re- 
Bonrcca  of  aelenee  at  his  command  and  could 
mannfacture  nitro-glycerine  iVom  iron-ore 
and  seal-blubber;  yonng  Herbert,  well  in- 
formed in  all  matters  relating  to  natural  his- 
tory; Gideon  Spilett,  a  skillful  sportsman 
and  laborious  worker  in  nny  field;  Pencroft, 
a  sailor  proficient  in  all  the  prnctical  arts  of 
life  ;  and  Neb,  an  admirably-trained  servant- 
of-all-wo'rk,  were  in  reality  possessed  of  ad- 
vantages to  which  the  few  poor  weapons  and 
utensils  accorded  to  Crusoe  and  the  Robin- 
sons were  as  nothing.  The  axiom  that 
inowledge  is  power  is  not  less  true  in  a  des- 
ert island  than  in  the  most  advanced  centre 
of  civilization;  and  to  Cyrus  Harding  and 
his  companions  the  solution  of  H.  Verne's 
problem — "  from  nothing,  to  produce  every 
thin^  " — conld  require  but  two  factors,  work 
and  time. 

While  it  is  absurd,  however,  for  M.  Verne 
to  place  bis  production  beside  Defoe's,  it  is 
plain,  even  from  this  preliminary  install- 
ment,  that  "The  Hysterioos  Island"  Is  a 
highly-interesting  and  snggestlve  book.  If 
not  quite  his  best,  it  is  among  his  best  works ; 
at  least  it  is  of  very  different  quality  from 
the  machiue-made  stuff  with  which  he  has 
lately  been  supplying  the  publishers  at  the 
rate  of  a  volame  or  so  a  mouth.  The  chief 
drawback  to  its  thorough  success  Is  that  we 
never  for  a  moment  attain  to  the  slightest 
faith  in  the  reality  of  the  castaways  or  their 
adventures.  Character-drawing  has  never 
bceu  Verne's  strong  point;  and  here  Cyrus 
Harding  ami  the  rest  are  simpW  the  danimies 
through  whose  aid  a  lecturer  on  seience 
works  out  striking  experiments  before  the 
eyes  of  an  admiring  audience.  Our  interest 
tbroughout  is  not  as  to  what  will  befall  the 
castaways  on  the  morrow,  but  what  new  and 
ingeniously  difficult  obstacle  II.  Teme  will 
next  set  himself  to  overcome. 

Hr,  KingstiHi's  translation  is  far  from 


good ;  in  fact,  it  is  Inexcusably  bad.  It  was 
perhaps  beyond  his  province  as  translator  to 
correct  H.  Verne's  mistake  in  placing  Grant's 
army  between  Lee  aodlUcbniond  in  the  siege 
of  that  city ;  but  a  similar  excuse  cannot  be 
found  for  the  obscurities  and  grammatical 
blunders  with  which  his  text  abounds.  The 
American  editor,  too,  might  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  eliminate  such  palpable  errors 
as  "  Cliatanoga  "  for  Chattanooga,  and  "  Fa- 
duah  "  for  Paducah, 

The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  for 
the  most  part  excellent,  though  the  printing 
of  them  is  not  first  rate. 


Tbe  conspicuous  success  of  "Little  Clas- 
sics" and  the  "  Brie -jl- Brae  Series"  has 
given  a  new  impetus  to  literary  gleaning,  and 
we  may  expect  for  some  time  to  be  con- 
fronted with  prose  and  poetical  collections 
more  or  less  novel  in  design.  The  "Treas- 
ure-Trove Series  "  (Boston :  W.  F.  Gill  &  Co.) 
is  quite  evidently  modeled  on  the  "  Little 
Classics,"  and  it  is  to  be  judged  by  the  same 
standard.  Of  course,  Hr.  Johnson's  selec- 
tions did  not  exhaust  the  good  things  stored 
away  la  English  literature,  and  Hr.  W.  S. 
Walsh,  the  compiler  of  "Treasure -Trove," 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  BUIng  his  ten  similar 
volumes ;  so  that  those  readers  who  like  to 
have  all  their  plums  picked  out  for  them  can 
take  both  series  without  encountering  much 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  pnddlng. 
In  the  three  volumes  of  '*  Treasure-Trove " 
already  published  —  "Burlesque,"  "Traves- 
ty," and  "  Story  " — we  find,  among  numerous 
other  papers,  Dickens's  "  Noble  Savage  "  nnd 
"  Dr.  Marigold,"  Lamb's  "  Mrs.  Battle's  Opin- 
ion on  Cards,"  Hood's  "  Parish  Revolution," 
Mark  Twain's  "  Encounter  with  an  Inter- 
viewer," Irving's  "  Golden  Age  of  New  York," 
Tliackeray's  "  George  de  Barnwell  "  and  "  Tlie 
Painter's  Bargain,"  Macaulay's  "  Prophetic 
Account  of  a  Future  Epic,"  Bret  Harte's 
"  Mr.  John  Jenkins,"  Trollope's  "  The  ©'Con- 
ors," William  Black's  "Fight  for  a  Wife," 
and  N.  P.  Willis's  "  Widow  by  Brevet."  It  is 
evident  from  this  illustrative  list  that  few  of 
the  selections  are  Ireaaure-trovc  in  the  sense 
of  being  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  to 
the  reading  public ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
what  is  new  is  good  and  what  is  already  fa- 
miliar is  of  a  kind  which  none  of  ns  are  sorry 
to  re-read. 

The  style  of  the  series  is  neat  and  handy, 
but  the  volumes  so  far  are  not  such  dduty 
specimens  of  tastefiil  book-making  as  were 
those  of  the  "  Little  Glassios  "  series. 


I  a  swallow,  an  American  tion  (pnnu),  i  pu. 

\  rot,  and  a  goat.  Tbe  stories  have  tbe  em. 
mon  fault  of  assigning  hnaian  uxttiTeB  for 
animal  actions,  and  some  of  them  are  niiitr 
senUmentat  in  tone ;  but  they  exhibit  i  genu- 
ine love  of  animals,  a  keen  fiicalty  of  obm 
vation,  and  a  sly  humor  which  is  cwtiQullj 
giving  opportunity  for  a  smile  in  the  ma 
unexpected  connections.  Tliey  wtil  dcligbt 
children,  for  whom  they  were  speciiUj  vrit 
ten ;  but  they  will  also  prove  faardlf  less  n- 
joyable  to  such  grown-up  readers  u  itt% 
sympathize  with  studies  of  animal  ciiincttt 
Being  French,  it  is  perhaps  unnecewarr  u 
say  that  tbe  manner  of  telling  is  inimiitbif, 
and  that  they  are  as  diflerent  as  possiidt 
from  the  common  and  commonplace  uee- 
dotes  about  animals. 

The  translation  is  notably  good;  udtk 
pictures,  of  which  there  are  a  dozo,  m 
artistic  In  deaigo  and  skillfully  engraved. 


That  the  countrymen  of  La  Fontaine  still 
retain  their  faculty  of  sympathetic  insight 
into  animal  character  is  proved  very  clearly 
by  Michelel's  charming  books  on  birds,  in- 
jects, etc.,  and  not  less  by  H.  Emilc  Achard's 
"History  of  my  Friends,  or  Home-Life  with 
Aoimnis,"  a  translation  of  which  has  just 
been  published  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  (New  York).  This  latter  contains  the 
history,  or  rather  the  biography,  of  some  ani- 
mals wliom  the  author  considers  it  an  honor 
to  have  known  in  life  >ind  who  thought  him 
worthy  of  their  friendship— comprising  sev- 
eral dogs,  cats,  and  horses,  a  monkey,  an 
ostrich,  a  gazelle,  a  mule,  a  bear,  a  rabbit, 


A  mw  Gorman  romance,  entitled  "  Giia- 
Wally,"  by  Wilhelmine  vonHilleni,lns»a 
the  approbation  of  Auerbach,  who  pronoaBM 
it  the  best  short  story  in  modem  GeimiDlit- 
eratnre.  OornhiU  for  November  givei  *  hnt 
article  to  the  story  under  the  title  of  "  A  G» 
man  Peasant  Bomanoe,"  proiainfc  it  very  lutW 
ly.  "  Its  subject,"  says  OmihiU,  "iitht^ 
velopment  of  a  girlish  nature  of  siogaluiB- 
potuosity,  and  of  intense  self-reliance,  remd 
amid  the  obdurate  circumstances,  natunl  e.i 
social,  of  a  Tyrolese  valley.  TLo  few  baiiu- 
rible  energetic  impulsea  which  lie  al  the  p-^ 
of  tbisgirl'scharacterarc  conceived  andnoTtn! 
out  with  a  fine  imagination  and  splendidgT^ 
ic  powers.  For  its  half-musical  expresiioini* 
tbe  deepest  currents  of  sorrow  this  story  najt* 
compared  with  the  most  exqmsite  lyric  poesi. 
At  the  same  time  it  displays  a  power— n«w 
common  among  Germans — of  nanating  toa- 
oal  incidents,  and  of  depicting  the  redptw 
actions  of  men  and  women,  which  sngntf* 
that  the  writer  might  almost  as  easily 
composed  a  deeply -stirring  drama.  Tnl* 
we  are  greatly  mistaken,  this  romance,  •it: 
its  portraiture  of  dart,  fitful,  and  almoitwrii 
feeling,  which  is  at  the  same  time  alwijip*- 
uinely  human,  its  narration  of  flashio?  ^ 
tlirilHng  events,  and  its  descriptions  of  lk« 
many  fancy-stirring  phases  of  Alpine  sceDtiJ. 
will  permanently  hold  a  high  place  amonf  * 
best  fiction  of  the  day."  A  translation  ol'^ 
work  has  just  appeared  fVom  the  prcuofD- 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Mb.  SwncBUBia  has  been  writing  a  lenO 
of  Auguste  Vaoquerio's  new  woit  of  poling 
subject-matter,  "  Anjoord'hui  rt  Dem»iii." 
The  reviewer  takes  up,  in  a  banteriofspi'* 
the  Platonic  theme  of  tbe  incompetence  o!Y' 
ets  to  handle  any  practical  or  nationill**" 
tion  (Vacquerie  being  himself  a  poweriii!'^ 
matic  and  lyrical  poet),  and  suggests  ll''*^'-' 
the  bad  politicians  arc  actually  or  poienli"!'? 
the  good  poets,  the  prospects  of  portiy  »•  * 
present  day  ought  to  be  flourishing  indeed- 

A  COHRXSPOHDEHT  of  the  JHt0Mm 

as  follows  concerning  tfaa  use  of  the  *cK 
ratha:-  *'  Some  critics  ol^ject  to  saeh  fhwf 
as  '  That  i>  rather  a  droU  remark,'  and 
have  us  aay,  '  That  is  a  rather  droll  re"^ 
Tliey  are  wrong.  In  the  above  sentcDce.  r*- 
«r  is  not  attached  (adverbially  )  tu  ilie  »^>* 
live  droU,  but  to  the  verb  w.  Jiathtr,  of  <-'>=^ 
means  tooiur,  and  such  a  sentence  at  'I 
rather  tired'  means,  in  point  offiKt, '!« 
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ntbertired  than  not  tired ; '  that  is,  '  1  nni  in 
suoli  a  state  that  ono  wiuld  Koner  toy  that  I  am 
tired  than  thiit  1  sm  not  tired juBt  as  ^  That 
book  is  rather  stupid  than  mischievous '  mifaos 
^  That  book  is  such  that  oae  would  toofur  Buy 
that  it  is  stupid  than  thut  it  ia  misohievous,' 
It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that '  That  ia  rath- 
er a  droll  remark '  is  correct,  and  that  the  ex- 
panded meaning  of  the  elliptical  aentenoe  is, 
'  One  would  toontr  say  that  that  is  a  droll  re- 
mark  than  (hat  it  is  not  a  droU  mnuk.* " 

Tu  Aeadtmit  thinks  veil  of  Ur.  Longfel- 
low's new  volanie,  eapeoially  the  Bonnets. 
Uf  the  two  on  Cheuoernnd  Keats  It  sayB:  "It 
may  seem  strained  praise  to  say  that  (hey  af- 
feot  one  with  the  chann  of  Seats,  but  we  real- 
ly oan  recall  no  other  verse  that  has  a  magic 
■o  like  the  magic  of  that  poet." 


A TASTE  for  oliina  has  been  common  to 
all  times,  for  It  is  recorded  In  Chinese 
annals  that  centuries  ago  a  bit  of  antiqoe  por- 
celain sold  for  as  much  ta  it  will  bring  to- 
day ;  and  we  read  fn  the  Speetator  that  a  cen- 
tury and  a  balf  ago  the  passion  for  old  ebina 
was  as  great  in  England  as  it  is  now.  In  one 
of  the  ^>ectaior't  essays  we  read  the  statement 
of  a  correspondent  who  says :  "  Every  room 
of  my  hoose  is  nimished  with  trophies  of  her  " 
(his  wife's)  **  eloquence ;  rich  cabinets,  [rilea 
of  china,  Japan  screens,  and  costly  jars ;  and, 
if  you  were  to  come  into  my  great  parlor, 
yon  would  fancy  yourself  in  an  India  ware- 
house." In  another  paper  Addison  says  that 
no  mnnsion  possessing  the  least  claim  to 
fashion,  or  even  to  superiority,  was  consid- 
ered furnished  wttboat  a  vast  accumulation 
of  china  of  grotesque  nppearance,  "lores  of 
monsters,"  and  in  great  measure  useless  in 
its  form,  ranged  over  doors,  windows,  etc. 
And  farther  on  in  his  admirable  satire  in 
**Tbe  Lover"  he  writes;  "There  is  no  in- 
clination in  women  that  more  surprises  me 
than  thi:t  passion  for  china.  When  a  woman 
ia  visited  with  it,  it  generally  take»  poBses- 
sion  of  her  for  life."  In  a  recent  visit  tu 
Tiffany's  we  were  moch  interested  in  many 
new  and  fine  speoimens  of  pottery  and  por- 
eelain  from  the  manufactory  of  Oopeland,  in 
Btaflbrdflhire,  England,  in  various  i^ecas  of 
splendid  Royal  Worcester  ware,  in  Hinfam 
ware,  and  in  many  other  miseellnneous  arti- 
etes.  Ei^lish  pottery  it  the  present  time  is 
k  flubjeot  of  unusual  attention,  and  the  novel 
iesigoa  upon  it  attest  from  year  to  year  the 
progress  of  artistic  taste — a  taste  which  has 
Lbe  credit  ofbelngdevelopedina  large  degree 
ly  the  Sontb  Kensington  Museum.  But,  be- 
iiiles  these  novel  designs,  to  a  person  curi- 
}xxi  in  such  m^itters,  Copeland's  wares  have 
.n  historical  interest  in  connecting  the  present 
oanufacture  of  cliina  with  the  old  and  well- 
mown  articles  of  Wedgwood  ware,  and  with 
•podo's  manufactures,  of  whom  Copeland  is 
he  saccessor. 

At  Tiffany's  porcelain-rooms  maybe  found 
ome  articles  verv  beautiful,  reproducing 
lattems  famoos  for  many  years.  Walk. 
rig  along  one  of  the  pa8saf;es  between  im. 
lense  piles  of  china,  the  eye  of  the  victor 
I  attracted  by  a  tall  poitery-jar  covered  with 


arabesque  figures  of  cobalt  blue,  green,  saf- 
fron, and  snlphnr-yellow,  painted  in  a  raised  or 
sunken  surface  that  is  highly  glazed.  The  vase 
stands  about  fonr  feet  high,  and  is  quite  large 
in  diameter.  On  inquiry,  we  are  told  that  this 
is  from  Copeland's  fiictory,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent copy  of  the  famous  "  Alhambra  Vase," 
the  original  of  which  is  somewhere  in  Spain. 

A  little  farther  on  and  we  come  to  a 
glass  case  in  which  are  exhibited  cups  and 
saucers,  vHses  and  plates.  The  cups  are  small 
and  delicate  iu  form,  and  hare  a  double  wall, 
the  inner  one  being  white  and  smooth,  and 
the  outer,  with  a  little  space  between  it  and 
the  inner  one,  is  perforated  almost  with  the 
fineness  of  lace-work.  This  perforation,  which 
is  imitated  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  manu- 
factures, is  so  perfect  that  the  curiosity  is 
excited  how  so  brittle  a  material  conld  have 
been  so  nicely  manipulated.  It  is  covered 
with  little  rows  of  slightly-raised  spots  that 
closely  resemble  seed-pearls.  Other  parts 
of  the  oup  are  covered  with  rows  of  small 
turqntriae  imitations  of  that  stone,  and  other 
imitations  of  different  precious  stones  and  of 
gold  filigree  make  the  name  of  "  jewel  china  " 
a  fit  appellation  for  this  sort  of  exquisite 
manafaetare. 

With  the  name  of  Wedgwood  is  con- 
nected blue,  sage-green,  and  ligbt-purple  pot- 
tery without  glase,  ornamented  with  classical 
and  other  designs  to  look  like  cameos.  By 
this  ware  Wedgwood  has  been  most  distin- 
Kuisbed,  and  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  pottery  are  not  aware  that  Wedg- 
wood derived  reputation  from  various  other 
styles  of  china.  About  1760,  by  experiments 
of  various  kinds,  he  had  so  far  improved  on  an 
old  kind  of  yellowish- white,  shiny  pottery  that 
he  presented  some  specimens  of  it  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  who  thereupon  appointed  him  her 
potter,  and  from  that  time  this  white,  cream- 
colored  wnre  was  known  as  "  queen's  ware." 
This  article  of  art  manufacture  has  now 
passed  into  the  bonds  of  Copeland,  and  among 
the  various  kinds  of  his  interesting  speci- 
mens at  Tiffany's  is  a  beautiful  square  vase, 
polished  as  the  bass-reliefs  of  Delia  Robbia, 
with  a  little  Cupid  at  each  of  the  fonr  comers 
of  the  rase.  These  Cupids  bear  in  their  hands 
a  ^rland  of  Tarlona  colored  flowers,  which 
hangs  suspended  aronnd  the  sides  of  this  fine 
jar.  Iliis  is  an  imitation,  or  rather  a  con- 
tinnation,  of  the  "queen's  ware,"  and  a  per- 
son interested  In  the  suly'ect  will  get  at  Tif- 
fany's a  perfect  idea  of  this  old  and  famous 
variety  of  pottery. 

Elsewhere  the  visitor  is  shown  a  tea  and 
dinner  service,  a  revival  by  Copeland  of  the 
old  "  willow  "  pattern.  This  pottery— It  is 
too  opaque  for  porcelain — has  only  been  rep- 
resented in  America  till  now  by  stray  dinner- 
plates  or  odd  cups  in  our  mother's  and  grand- 
mother's pantry.  Now,  however,  the  fancy 
for  it  has  revived,  and  every  china-shop  in 
London  shows  among  its  slock  this  dark-blue 
imitation  of  Chinese  stone-ware.  Of  the  many 
and  exquisite  varieties  of  Minton  china  at 
Tiffany's,  we  shall  like  toxpeak  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Jovsnal,  as  well  as  of  the 
characteristic  representation  of  Sevres  and 
other  French  porcelain ;  snflice  it  now  for  ns 
to  flay  that  one  may  see  at  Tiflbny's  all  the 
dlflhrait  styles  irf  work,  and  may  trace  ftom 


one  kind  to  another,  and  In  the  works  Of  dif- 
ferent countries,  the  chain  of  thought  that 
has  made  one  manufacture  set  and  react  up- 
on another.  Here  are  French,  German,  and 
English  imitalions  of  Chinese  or  Jspanese 
decoration  and  material ;  uid  these  designs 
are  variously  reproduced,  but  not  always  ex- 
actly imitated,  by  European  artists,  who  rec- 
ognise the  need  <if  slight  modiSciitions  to 
satisfy  the  wants  or  the  tastes  of  their  own 
people. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  Pxrst  has  returned  to  New 
York  for  the  winter,  brining  with  him  nu- 
merous careful  sindies  made  during  his  sum- 
mer sojourn.  They  consist  chiefly  of  interiors 
of  country  farm-houses  and  barns,  which  af- 
ford a  good  setting  for  the  rural  idyls  which 
Mr.  Perry  is  so  fond  of  relating  through  his 
paint-brush.  A  finished  painting  represents 
a  country  girl  sitting  before  an  open  window 
of  a  summer  afternoon.  Mr.  Ferry  has  used 
in  this  picture  his  favorite  model  of  the  au- 
burn-haired blonde,  who  is  familiar  to  the 
public  in  sereral  of  his  works.  In  the  pict- 
ure before  us  this  plump,  blond  maiden  ap- 
pears in  a  bine  gown,  with  its  sleeves  rolled 
up  above  her  fair,  round  arms,  which  are 
crossed  before  her  on  a  carefully-scrubbed 
deal  table.  Behind  her  the  open  door  of  the 
kitchen-closet  shows  blue  delft-ware,  shinhig 
in  the  afternoon  sunlight.  An  old  open  fire- 
place toward  the  right  of  the  picture  dia- 
closes  its  brickwork,  burnt  white  In  some 
spots,  and  in  others  with  the  edges  of  the 
bricks  ci-umbled  and  broken.  A  red  facing 
of  painted  boards  surrounds  this  fireplace, 
and,  to  any  person  familiar  with  similar  Inte- 
riors, its  seamed  and  worn  appearance  re- 
calls the  scrubbings  of  thrifty  and  clean  coun- 
try housewives. 

Such  is  the  interior  of  a  room  whose  ev- 
ery portion  is  filled  with  clear  and  simple 
daylight,  and  through  which  strays  a  long 
ray  of  summer  sunshine,  that  mottles  the  red 
boards  of  the  fireplace  and  brings  into  relief 
the  face  and  bust  of  the  farmer's  blond  daugh- 
ter. She  sits  happy  and  still,  and  the  rea- 
son is  cleverly  suggested  by  the  bluish  sbad. 
ow  of  a  man's  bead  and  cap  thrown  upon  the 
white  paling  ontaldo  the  window,  the  man 
himself  being  inviaible.  But  the  brif^t, 
pleased  expression  of  the  young  woman,  as 
well  as  the  shadow  on  the  wall,  bears  out  the 
Inference  of  his  being  near  at  hand.  Mr. 
Perry  has  made  a  very  h.ippy  use  of  thia  fa- 
miliar trick  of  art  composition,  well  known 
to  us  in  G4rAme*B  palnUng  of  "  The  Cruci- 
fixion," where  the  three  crosses  are  indicated 
only  by  their  shadows. 

Another  painting  of  the  same  class  shows 
the  same  girl  mending  a  month's  accumula- 
tion of  socks  and  stockings,  which  are  piled 
in  a  basket  beside  hor;  while  in  the  win- 
dow-frame near  which  she  is  sitting  pots  of 
nasturtiums,  geraniums,  and  chrysanthemums, 
fill  up  the  space  with  every  bright  hue.  Oth- 
er pictures  of  old  men  tnlking  with  each  oth- 
er in  their  door-ynrds,  old  women  gossiping 
over  their  cups  of  tea,  nnd  a  large  study  in  a 
barn  of  a  child  parting  with  its  pet  boesy- 
calf  to  a  butcher,  whose  wagon-load  of  calves 
stands  near  at  hand,  form  only  a  portion  of 
Uw  remit  of  Kr.  Ferry's  stunmer  work. 
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To  every  painter  with  any  festbetic  sense, 
we  suppose  the  desire  to  try  tn  reproduce  the 
strictly  regular  and  beautiTuI  is  a  L-onstaiit 
and  OTer-liring  tenaptatiun.  To  aucb  persons 
the  features  of  our  naUonal  life,  which  are 
merely  characteristic  or  of  historical  value 
as  showing  particular  phases  of  ouroiriliza- 
tion,  have  not  the  attraction  for  realistic  rep- 
resentation that  regular  -  featured  Italians, 
with  their  fine  forms  and  rich  costumes,  ob- 
Tioualy  poBsess,  But,  considered  in  their  re- 
lations to  natural  surroundings  and  to  their 
.oontraste  of  character  and  appeannee  lunong 
tbemselTes,  an  imaginative  person,  wftb  a 
pwieption  for  dramaUo  composition,  finds 
sharp-elbowed  Tankeee,  with  their  stem  and 
worn  faces,  as  soaceptlble  of  arti^itic  repre- 
sentation In  paint  as  Dickens's  or  Victor  Hu- 
go's characters  are  of  graphic  description  in 
literary  composition.  No  one,  perhaps,  has 
attracted  more  commendation  of  late  years 
than  Fortuny,  but  none  of  hie  characters, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  strictly  beau- 
tifnl  from  the  classical  standard.  Arms  of 
old  bUck  men  he  makes  thin  and  wizened, 
and  their  fingers  and  big  joints  rather  re- 
semble crows'  claws  than  the  bands  or  limbs 
of  human  beings.  Even  in  his  tittle  boys  or 
young  women  he  does  not  aim  at  depicting 
conventional  beauty,  but  rather  strives  to 
show  the  peculiar  temperament  through  slen- 
der throats  ami  little  bony  ribs,  big  joints, 
and  spindling  1<^.  But  these  queer  figures 
of  bis  are  graceful  or  funny,  or  have  an  un- 
canny ugliness  that  touches  deep  down  into 
the  principles  of  life.  Fortuny  does  not  use 
these  strange  beings  by  way  of  contrast  with 
strong  and  beautiful  humanity.  But  moral 
or  phy»cal  peculiarities  are  brought  into 
anUthesis  In  his  paintings  witii  scales  of 
fine  line  or  color,  and  irith  natural  phenom- 
ena of  animal  or  vq^etable  life,  or  with  in- 
tricate light  and  shade.  In  art,  if  we  must 
have  ugly  or  nnlnteresting  humanity,  let  as 
by  all  means  contrast  it  with  a  fine  dlstribu- 
ti(Ht  of  lines  and  subtile  ranges  of  color'  or 
light  and  shade.  Fainting,  more  than  any 
of  the  arts,  we  think,  has  great  advantage 
from  Its  numerous  nnges  of  purpose,  which 
consist  of  the  expression  of  human  life,  of 
line,  and  color,  and  chiaroscuro,  either  of 
which  can  be  used  as  a  support  or  contrast 
to  the  other.  Beuutiful  fonns  appear  more 
beautiful  by  beautiful  colors  in  combination 
with  them,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may 
impress  us  powerfully  by  a  grotesque  mixt- 
ure of  colors;  while  men  and  women  may  be 
so  grouped  as  to  afford  fine  lines  of  compo- 
sition, or,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  For- 
tuny, the  grotesque  shapes  of  the  individual 
may  be  broken  and  subordinated  by  subtile 
efi'ecta  of  daylight  or  of  shadow,  so  that, 
whether  it  be  on  seeing  au  old  crow  or  a 
young  child,  the  beholder  is  intoxicated  with 
the  imaginative  perception  of  an  artist  skillful 
to  subdue  all  forms  and  substance  to  his  nses. 

We  may  aeem  to  have  digressed  far  from 
the  theme  of  Hr.  Perry's  pictures,  but  we 
think  our  remarks  on  Fortuny  may  serve  to 
show  somewhat  the  high  arMatio  excellence 
of  which  such  homely  subjects  as  Hr.  Ferry 
chooses  are  susceptible.  When  ire  see  these 
pictures  of  his  so  nicely  ac|justed  in  light  and 
shade,  BO  broad,  so  simple,  and  at  the  same 


time  so  individual,  we  cnnnot  doubt  that  he 
does  wisely  when  he  confines  his  art  to  this 
phase  of  life,  and  abandons  the  tempting  but 
somewhat  commonplace  beauties  of  Venuees 
or  Roman  models. 


Georoe  H.  Stobt,  during  bis  summer 
ramble,  paint-fd  a  large  and  picturesque  lund- 
scape-view,  with  figures,  which  might  be  very 
aptly  entitled  "  Contemplation."  The  scene 
represents  a  lofty  point  of  view,  with  two 
young  ladies  on  a  jutting  rock  in  slleot  ad- 
miration of  a  broad  valley-landscHpe  which 
spreads  out  at  their  feet.  One  of  the  girls, 
in  a  dark  costume,  ia  seated  upon  a  mossy 
rock,  while  her  companion,  in  white,  stands 
near.  It  is  an  early-evening  scene,  and  the 
valley  is  in  shadow,  but  the  sky  is  yet  glow- 
ing with  a  tender  and  broadly-diflbsed  effect 
of  light ;  and  this  brilliant  after-glow  is 
strongly  felt  on  the  hill-side.  The  figure  are 
gracefully  posed,  and  the  costumes  are  in 
harmony  with  the  brown  rocks  and  rich 
green  verdure  against  which  they  are  draws. 
Since  Hr,  Story's  return  to  his  studio,  he  has 
retouched  the  picture  and  added  greatly  to  its 
force.  The  subject  is  of  a  poetical  tenden. 
oy,  and  the  seoUment  which  it  embodies  is 
expressed  in  the  most  charming  manner. 
Among  Hr.  Story's  small  pictures  is  a  stody 
of  a  kitchen  In  a  farm-houde.  It  baa  a  great 
open  fireplace  with  a  smouldering  back-I<^, 
and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire  is  a 
little  boy.  His  bands  are  pressed  against 
bis  red  frook,  behind  his  back,  and  he 
appears  to  be  enjoying  hugely  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  fire.  The  subject  is  entitled 
"A  Frosty  Horning,"  and,  to  indicate  the 
season  of  frosts,  the  bat  of  the  boy  is  gayly 
decorated  with  bright-tinted  autumn  leaves. 
The  subject  is  prettily  composed  and  cleverly 
painted ;  and  it  tells  an  interesting  story. 


Elsbvbbri  in  this  number  of  the  Jodbital 
a  critical  analysis  of  Hr.  Booth's  Samlet  is 
concluded.  This  article  was  written  before 
Hr.  Booth's  appearance  in  the  character  of 
Richard  Jf. ;  and  the  writer  of  that  article, 
who  therein  so  freely  condemns  certain  feat- 
ures in  Hr.  Booth's  acting,  is  desirous  of 
saying  here  that  he  finds  in  his  new  part  of 
Richard  II.  very  much  to  praise  and  admire. 
Mr.  Booth  has  recreated  this  part  for  the 
stiige  of  to-day.  It  has  not  been  acted  here 
for  forty  years,  and  of  course  is  unknown  ex- 
cept as  a  closet-play  to  a  great  majority  of 
theatre-goers.  Edmund  Kean  acted  the  part, 
and  so  did  Hacready  and  the  elder  BooUi, 
but  only  occasionally,  for  the  genius  of  no 
actor  has  been  enabled  to  make  it  a  popular 
acting  play.  Ur.  Edwin  Booth  never  saw  it 
acted;  he  had  for  guidance  in  this  revival 
nothing  beyond  a  few  vague  and  uncertain 
traditions ;  and  yet,  solely  by  the  force  of  his 
genius,  he  has  created  one  of  the  grandest  dra- 
matic pictures  the  American  stage  has  ever 
witnessed.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
could  have  resulted  in  view  of  the  manifold 
imperfections  in  this  actor's  method  elsewhere 
pointed  out.  It  may  be  that  the  very  fact  of 
iMing  thrown  solely  on  his  own  resources, 
freed  from  traditions  and  the  necessity  of 
'  seeking  after  mere  novelty,  enabled  Hr. 


Booth  to  buitd  up  a  consistent  and  effeciWe 
personation  ;  but,  whatever  the  cauie,  lo  oat 
mind,  Ricliard  II.  evinces  more  careful  studv. 
a  truer  dramatic  instinct,  a  firmer  grup,  i 
larger  imagination,  than  we  have  seen  this 
popular  actor  show  in  any  thtitg  else.  Sikh 
of  the  defects  manifest  in  Hamlti  ind  other 
of  his  personations  exist  here,  of  coarse— bd 
man  under  any  circumstances  can  getridtC 
his  limitations  and  his  cliaracteristies;  bu 
in  Bidutrd  H,  there  is  a  unity  of  deugn  vA 
domination  of  dranutic  expression  that  tlitn 
faults  of  detul  into  the  bncfcgrouod.  Tk 
level  monotony  of  dcllvety  and  emi^autM 
unimportant  words,  to  which  Mr.  Booth  it 
prone,  were  evident ;  and  yet  nothing  coaM 
be  grander  or  finer  than  the  delivery  of  rtm 
of  the  sentences.  lUehard't  speecbet  tit 
commonly  long,  involved,  intricate;  tbtj 
shift  from  one  passion  to  another  with  pm 
celerity  ;  they  refiect  in  almost  infinite  n- 
riety  of  expression  the  infinite  moods  of  ddi 
king,  who  unites  lofty  poetry  with  vaeilkti^ 
purpose,  royal  dignity  with  fretful  pusko, 
high  philosophy  with  weak  repining;  and  hcaet 
these  variable  utterances  tax  the  utmrat  tkil 
of  the  actor.  But  out  of  thei>e  contntti 
comes  the  actor's  opportunity,  and  Mr.  Bood 
showed  that  he  knew  how  to  ava.il  himMlf  of 
every  suggestion  of  the  pr^pant  text  Span 
will  not  now  permit  au  analysis  tbi.«  per- 
formance in  detail;  the  writer  can  add  m 
more  than  to  say  that  it  seemed  to  him  mt' 
jesUe  in  form  and  vital  In  egression. 


Tm  revival  of  "  Caste "  at  WilktiJ 
Theatre  has  beat  pressed  upon  public  iu» 
tion  by  the  fvA  thai  the  part  of  ii 
acted  by  Hr.  Honey,  the  representatiTCof  tk 
character  on  the  first  production  of  the  plq 
in  London.  The  jodielous  spectator  lill  bt 
prompted  to  ask  whethN  Hr.  Hone's  p» 
flonation  of  this  diaracter  at  Wallack'i 
tre  accords  with  that  given  by  him  to  L* 
don  audiences  under  the  diieetioa  of 
author  of  the  play,  Hr.  Robertson.  If  A 
he  can  but  wonder  that,  contrary  to  tkv 
usual  custom,  the  London  theatre-goetsaboiiU 
sanction  a  personation  so  lacking  in  delist; 
and  moderation.    To  our  mind,  Mr.  Ba^ 
gives  a  gross  and  offensively -exas;gente>l  pict- 
ure of  the  character.    Old  Scda  is  ondoobl- 
edly  a  drunken  vagabond,  but  he  is  u 
hopelessly  the  refuse  of  the  gutter  as  Ki. 
Honey  depicts  him.   All  the  acton  «e 
seen  in  this  character  overdo  it  a  little,  bst 
Ur.  Honey  renders  this  most  delightful 
almost  unendurable  by  bis  vulgar  antio, 
iqjures  the  charming  efliBcts  produced  Mat 
Byas,  Mr.  Houtague,  and  Hr.  Steven«s. 


Lnms  have  been  received  at  BetUn  At* 
the  eminent  anthropolofriat,  ProfeewrA.  8*- 

tian,  who  has  been  commissioned  tb*  In- 
perial  Qerman  Government  to  visit  CcoOi' 
and  Southern  America,  for  the  purpose  trf  i^ 
vestiguting  the  remains  of  art  belonginf 
the  Axtec  period.  Professor  Bastian,  ift*' 
short  stay  in  Chili,  had  advanced  into  Pen, 
and  prosecuted  his  investigations  at  L!ni«-  **■ 
in  the  provinces  north  of  the  Liman  tenitwj: 
and  when  he  wrote  lie  was  about  to  poib  f<^ 
ward  to  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  hiteodiW- 
however,  to  devote  some  time  to  tbsotf^ 
exploration  of  the  oonntiy  rmind  thsbks 
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TitiMM,  when  he  antioipited  reaping  &  rich 
barf  est  of  anoient  Hexioan  remains. 

"FnTB-ABT  loan  exhibitions,"  says  the 
Academy,  "  are  really  beoomiag  as  plentiful  as 
blaokberries.  If  people  do  not  learn  some  ap- 
preciation of  art  Qovadaya,  even  thoae  living 
in  oat-of-the-way  country  places,  it  ia  their 
own  fault ;  for,  besides  other  advantages  for 
aoqaiiiAE  it,  undreamed  of  in  former  times, 
these  small  loan-exhibitions  that  are  oontinu- 
ally  cropping  up  in  different  looalitiea  place 
the  sight  of  good  works  of  art  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes,  and  can  scarcely  fait  to  have  a 
sensible  effect  on  the  art  culture  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  they  are  held." 


Oirs  PASTS  LJBTTSa. 

Si}vemb$rt,  187B. 

THE  Bmue  Li^irairt  has  recently  repro- 
duced, among  its  "Notes  and  Impres- 
sions," a  curious  paper  discovered  among  the 
docnmcnts  which  were  seised  at  the  Tuileriea 
aftertheflight  of  the  empress.  Itisalistofthe 
literary  gneata  to  have  been  invited  to  the  offl- 
i^bI  entertidnment  at  the  palace,  drawn  up  by 
M.  Walewaki  for  the  nse  of  the  fiur  and  imperial 
hostess.  After  giving  a  list  of  presentable 
Academi<daQ8,  M.  Walewski  mentions  Octave 
Fauillet,  "a  distinguished  dramatist."  M. 
Joseph  Autran  is  named  as  "a  Provencal 
poet,  a  society  man,  and  very  wealthy."  With- 
out doubt  he  (fot  an  invitation.  On  the  other 
baud,  Louis  Bouilhet  is  described  as  "  a  dram- 
atist of  mncb  talent,  excellent  manners,  very 
poor."  ArsSne  Houssaye  is  described  aa 
"very  eccentric."  Paul  de  Bt.-Victor  is  de- 
nounced in  no  measured  terms  as  "  an  ill-bred 
newspaper  writer,  who  lives  on  very  bad  terms 
with  his  aonfrhmy  His  name  waa  dedslvely 
erased.  The  author  of  "Fic^ola"  U  "very 
honorable,  very  estimable,  bat  very  old."  He 
was  not  invited.  Onstave  Flaubert  is  recom- 
mended as  "  very  brilliant."  Theodore  Bar- 
ridre  is  "  a  dramatist  of  much  talent,  well- 
bred,  but  too  much  of  a  Bohemian."  As  to 
Sardou,  he  is  e^nalized  aa  "  a  dramatist,  pos- 
sessing talent,  but  of  an  odd  character,  who 
leacU  a  very  irregular  life,  and  is  married  to  a 
milliaer."  In  all  probability,  he  got  no  invita- 
tion either. 

A  very  intereating  sale  of  objects  from  the 
royal  palaoes  took  place  the  other  day  in  the 
old  stables  of  the  late  emperor,  near  the  Pont 
de  PAlma.  Barely  has  snoh  a  beteiogeneoua 
maas  of  articles  been  broaght  together.  Side 
by  aide  with  innumerable  single  bedsteads  in 
painted  wood,  which  had  been  used  for  the 
servaatB,  might  be  seen  elsgsnt  arm-chairs  in 
^It  wood  elaborately  carved,  hot  tarnished 
and  defaoed,  from  which  the  coverings  of 
Gobelin  tapoatry  had  been  oarefttlly  removed 
to  bo  placed  upon  new  framework.  There 
were  Sedan  cltairs  of  the  days  of  Louis  XV. 
and  Xjoais  XVI. ;  huge  carved  bedsteads  dat- 
ing from  the  first  empire ;  and  a  number  of 
fire-soreens,  one  of  which,  in  silk,  brocaded 
with  gold,  was  quite  fresh  and  new,  but  was 
pierced  with  two  bayonet-holea.  This  one  bad 
been  saved  fh>m  the  Tuileries.  One  lot  con- 
stated of  an  enormons  mass  of  broken  china, 
for  which  the  manufactory  at  Sevres  offered 
three  hundred  francs  (sixty  dollars),  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  gilding.  An- 
other lot  comprised  what  at  first  glanee  ap- 
peared to  be  a  mountain  of  old  iron — ^broken, 
bent,  twisted,  and  contorted  into  all  possible 
shapes — the  relies  of  the  conflagrations  of  the 


Tuileries  and  the  Palais  Koyal.  A  close  ob- 
server might  detect  amid  this  seemingly 
shapeless  mass  the  remains  of  candelabra,  of 
girandoles,  of  candlesticks,  and  of  statues  in 
bronze,  of  wonderful  beauty  and  artistic  fin- 
ish. Among  them  was  visible  a  small  statue 
of  Cupid,  the  head  of  which  was  lacking,  but 
which  was  of  extreme  elegance.  Twenty 
thousand  francs  (four  thousand  dollars)  was 
offered  for  the  lot.  Among  the  oddest  articles 
disposed  of  were  the  huge  escutcheons,  paint- 
ed with  JUwt-tMu,  that  were  used  at  8t.- 
Denis  for  the  fhneral  obsequies  of  Louis 
XVIII.  They  were  purchased  by  a  vender  of 
seltzer-wster. 

Flon  &  Co.  have  Just  published  a  "  Sketch 
of  the  Franco-German  "War,**  by  Colonel  Fahe, 
illustrated  with  thirteen  strategetical  maps. 
Tbey  announce  a  work  entitled  "  Cardinal  de 
Berullo  and  Cardinal  de  Bichelieu,"  by  the 
Abb4  Houssaye.  Hetzel  &  Co.  have  just  is- 
sued the  third  part  of  "  The  Mysterious  Isl- 
and," by  Jules  Verne,  entitled  "  The  Secret 
of  thelslsnd  ; "  and  snnounoe  that  anew  work 
by  the  same  author,  called  "The  Courier  of 
the  Czar,"  will  be  begim  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  their  MagaaiM  o/EdMotUm  and  ofSeere- 
aUon.  Victor  Hugo's  "  Pendant  PExU  "  has 
just  been  issued  by  Michel  L£vy  Bros.  The 
some  house  snnounoes  reprints  of  several  of 
Uichelet'a  works,  inclucUng  his  "  History  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  snd  his  "  The 
Priest,  the  Wife,  and  the  Family."  A  new 
edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Beaumar- 
obais,  contunlng  some  hitherto  unpublished 
political  documents,  and  preceded  by  a  pref- 
ace from  the  pen  of  Edonard  Fournier,  has 
been  published  by  Laplace  Sanchez  &  Co. 
The  first  number  of  the  "Tour  de  France," 
containing  *'  La  Cit^  de  Limes,"  by  Alexan- 
dre Dumas,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  lust,  is 
to  appear  next  Thursday.  The  scope  and  aim 
of  the  work  are  described  by  ita  editors  as 
follows :  "  The  '  Tonr  de  Franee  *  will  be  for 
our  oonntiy  what  the  'Tour  dn  Monde,*  so 
briUiantly  directed  by  M.  Sdoaard  ChartoD, 
is  tat  the  entire  universe.  The  'Toot  da 
France'  will  prove  that  omr  cotmtry,  the  most 
favorably  situated  of  all  the  countries  of  Eo- 
rope,  enjoying  all  climates,  a  great  fertility, 
an  infinite  diversity  of  aspect,  including  a 
wise  snd  intelligent  population,  as  varied  in 
its  sources  as  united  in  its  tendencies,  merits 
now  and  ever  the  appellation  of  the  Great 
Hation."  Which  is  a  pretty  good  speoimen 
of  Chauvinism  for  a  literary  prospectus.  We 
are  promised  in  future  numbers  such  impor- 
tant papers  as  "The  Shores  of  France,"  by 
Victor  Hugo ;  *'  Corcassonne,"  by  Viollet-le- 
Duo  ;  **  Corsica,"  by  Alphonse  Daudet  ; 
"  Bongival,"  by  Frsnoisque  Sarcey ;  and 
other  artides  by  Onstave  Flaubert,  Paul 
Fival,  Ernest  Legonvt,  Elisie  Beolus,  and 
others.  The  illnstrstlons  are  to  be  very  nn- 
merous,  and  by  celebrated  artiste.  A  life  of 
the  deceased  soulptor  Carpeanx,  by  Jules 
Claretie,  has  been  published  by  the  Librairie 
lUustr^e.  A  volume  of  romantic  poetry,  with 
the  singular  title  of  "The  Winged  Semira- 
mis,"  by  M.  L^on  deLabessade,  preceded  by  a 
letter  from  Victor  Hugo,  has  been  issued  by 
MM.  Mouvean  and  Levesquo.  And,  a  propoa 
of  Victor  Hugo,  the  veteran  poet  ofBciated  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  at  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Bitter  to  M.  Henri  fioassaye  last  week,  the 
other  witness  being  M.  Paul  de  SL-Victor. 
Among  the  literary  cariosities  of  the  week 
may  be  signalised  a  wo4  just  Issued  by 
Tresse,  entiUed  "Terpsichore,"  by  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  opera,  with  a  preface  (the  rage 
is  for  prefaces  nowadays)  by  MademoiBclle 
BiU  Sangalli,  jutmthv  daamm  of  the  Grand 


Op^ra,  and  formerly  the  leading  star  of  the 
"Black  Crook,"  when  that  celebrated  litera- 
ry production  first  saw  light  on  the  stage  of 
Kiblo's  Garden.  If  the  lady  manages  her 
pen  as  gracefully  as  she  does  her  feet,  she  will 
doubtless  aoliievo  agrent  literary  success. 

Five  months  only  are  to  elapse  before  the 
period  fixed  for  artists  to  send  in  their  pict- 
ures for  the  Salon  arrives,  and  yet  an  impor- 
tant question,  which  was  left  in  abeyance  last 
year,  has  not  yet  been  settled  by  the  Commis- 
don  of  Fine  Arts.  The  subject  under  discus- 
sion is  the  number  of  works  which  each  artist 
shall  he  allowed  to  exhibit.  Shall  it  be  three, 
aa  has  been  customary  up  to  the  present  time, 
or  only  two,  or  simply  onul  Last  year  the 
proviMOoal  dedsion  was  in  &vor  of  three,  but 
the  matter  hoe  not  yet  been  definitely  settled. 
As  most  of  the  artists  who  intend  to  exhibit 
ot  the  Salon  next  spring  already  have  their 
pictures  under  consideration,  if  not  actually 
under  way,  this  uncertaiDty  is  perplexing,  and 
tbe  delay  is  at  once  unaccountable  and  ine^ 
cussble. 

Yesterday  was  All  Saints'  Day,  an  anni- 
versary which  might  be  called  tbe  Decoration 
Day  of  France,  aa  it  is  the  day  on  which  all 
French  people  vidt  the  tombs  of  their  i^nds 
and  relatives  to  deposit  flowers  thereon.  The 
crowd  at  the  different  cemstflties  was  iic- 
mense.  Seven^-flve  thousand  people  visited 
Pdre-la-Chaise,  and  all  tbe  routes  leading  to 
that  celebrated  cemetery  were  blocked  wltii 
carriages.  The  Cemetery  of  Hontpamasse 
received  thirty  thousand  guests,  and  the  other 
graveyards  in  proportion.  Owing  to  the  pleas- 
ant weather  this  custom  was  so  generally  ob- 
served that  the  streets  of  Paris  wore  literally 
a  deserted  air.  The  shops  were  all  closed,  as 
it  was  a./iU  day,  and  the  comparative  absence 
of  promenaders  and  carriages  gave  tbe  long 
stretoh  of  the  boulevards  a  singular  appear- 
ance of  desolation.  It  was  not  till  late  at 
night  that  the  principal  thoroughfares  reas- 
sumed  their  bnsy  and  crowded  aspect,  and  tbe 
bonlevards  were  gayer  at  midnight  than  they 
had  been  at  any  other  period  during  the  entire 
day.  SeveraloftheprinapaltombsatP^re-la- 
Chuse  were  almost  hidden  ttom.  view  beneath 
their  floral  decorations.  Edgar  Quinet,  Th£o- 
phile  Gsutier,  and  Henri  Murger,  were  among 
the  literary  men  that  were  the  most  favored. 
The  modest  tomb  of  Aim^e  Desol^e  disap- 
peared entirely  under  the  mess  of  wreaths  and 
bouquets  wherewith  it  was  covered.  On  the 
monument  of  M.  Duval,  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  soup-restaurants  of  Paris,  was  sus- 
pended a  superb  crown  of  roses,  with  the  in- 
scription "  To  H.  Duval,  from  his  employes." 
He  must  have  been  a  kind  master  to  be  re> 
membered  so  long,  for  he  has  been  desd  for 
several  years.  The  memory  of  Marie  Dnples- 
sis.  La  Dcmt  avx  CmtiUat,  Is  still  living, 
thanks  to  the  genius  of  the  younger  Dumss. 
Twenty -three  years  have  elapsed  since  her 
death,  and  yet  her  grave  was  richly  decorated 
yesterday  with  garlands  of  her  favorite  flower. 
The  monument  of  General  Cavaignao  received 
a  degree  of  homage  that  was  generally  under, 
stood  to  have  a  political  source.  The  graves 
of  the  four  sergeante  of  La  Bocbelle  were  also 
much  visited  for  a  similar  reason. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  at  the  Palais 
d'Industrie  is  shortly  to  close,  the  committees 
being  now  busied  on  awarding  tbe  prizes.  We 
are  then  to  have  an  exhibition  of  the  prodneti 
of  the  porcelain  factories  at  Sivres,  which  will 
doubtless  be  very  bssnljAii  sod  well  worth  a 
visit.  It  is  proposed  to  arrange  a  ohrtmolo^- 
<^al  display  of  the  works  of  the  various  epochs 
in  the  history  of  this  celebrated  factory,  and 
it  is  sud  that  certain  well-known  porcelun 
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oolleotora  have  offered  to  lend  their  oboieest 
■lieumeDs  to  add  to  the  oompletenesB  and  at- 
traotiveness  of  the  exhibttioit.  We  are  also 
to  have  nn  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Barye, 
one  of  those  of  Cnrpeanx,  and  one  of  the 
painUnga  and  drawings  of  TesHoert,  the  un- 
fortatute  artist  who  committed  suicide  some 
two  years  ago  from  sheer  want  and  deHpair. 
This  last  exhibition  has  been  or^^anizcd  by 
Alexandre  Dumas,  who  had  a  great  admiration 
for  the  talent  of  tlie  unhappy  paintei-. 

The  theatres  are  all  in  a  proternuturttl  state 
of  activity  just  now,  wltli  the  exception  of  the 
Com^die  Fran^aise,  which  goes  tranquilly  ou 
its  way,  dividing  its  evenings  between  its  clas- 
sic rrpertoire  and  "  Ln  Fille  dc  Koland."  Just 
now  opera-bouffe  and  spectacular  pieces  appear 
to  hare  it  all  their  own  way  among  the  first 
representations.  "  Lo  Voyage  dans  la  Lune," 
at  the  Qatt^,  has  boon  the  novelty  of  the  past 
week,  and  a  very  disappointing,  not  to  soy 
wearisome,  novelty  it  has  proved  to  be.  [t  is 
a  cross  between  a  fairy  spectacle  and  an  optra- 
boufe,a,u  attempt  to  unite  the  two  after  the 
successful  fashion  of  "  Orphiio  aux  Eiifers," 
but  tlie  experiment  has  not  proved  a  success- 
ful  one  in  this  instance.  The  piece,  which 
treats  of  adventures  of  a  curtuin  AVn^  Vlan 
and  his  son  IHuee  Caprice,  who  take  a  trip  to 
the  moon  by  being  blown  out  of  a  monster 
eannon,  is  mortally  stupid.  Some  of  the  mo- 
sio  is  extremely  pretty,  especially  the  "  Char- 
latan's Song,**  given  with  immense  daah  and 
spirit  by  Zulma  BoDflkr,  who  plays  iVisM  Ca- 
price^ and  a  charming  romance  in  s  waltz- 
meaauro,  which  the  same  lady  sings  with 
much  grace  and  expression.  There  is  also  a 
"  Ballet  of  Snow  flakes,"  which  is  artistic  and 
poetical,  and  in  which  the  leading  danuvM, 
Mademoiselle  Fontabello,  gives  proof  of  amaz- 
ing lightness  and  agility,  but  these  attruclive 
points  are  mere  oases  in  a  desert  of  dullness. 
The  humors  of  Christian,  who  ploys  ^ng  Vlan, 
the  daeh  and  vivacity  of  Zulma  Bouffar  (who, 
next  to  Schneider,  haa  the  most  "  go"  in  her 
of  any  actress  on  the  Parisian  stage),  the 
beauty  of  the  ballet,  the  richness  of  the  cos- 
tumes and  Boenery,  nay,  even  the  music  of 
Offenbaoh  himself,  are  impotent  to  do  away 
with  the  heavy  sCapldity  of  the  libretto.  The 
piece  lasts  from  a  quarter -past  seven  till  a 
quarter-past  twelve— -five  long,  mortal  hours, 
and  all  that  is  worth  seeing  in  it  might  be 
seen  in  one  hour.  There  is  a  heavy  loss  loom- 
ing in  the  background  for  somebody,  for  these 
costly  show-pieces,  if  not  immensely  euccess- 
ftll,  become  immediately  ruinous. 

At  the  Qrand  Opdra  the  new  ballet  of 
"Sylvia"  is  in  active  rehearsal.  I  hear  from 
outside  sources  that  U.  Halanzier  is  sorely  in 
want  of  prima  donnas,  tha  talent  of  Madame 
KrauBS  bung  peculiarly  restricted,  and  none 
of  hla  lady  dAutmlu,  with  the  ezeeption  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Beazkf,  having  proved  auo- 
oeasful.  In  fact,  all  his  hopes  for  the  future 
are  said  to  rest  upon  that  fair  and  ftilt-voiced 
Hungarian,  who,  though  she  has  as  yet  ap- 
peared in  but  two  parts,  Ophelia  and  MathUde 
in  "  William  Tell,"  has  given  proof  of  pos- 
sessing that  rare  union  of  physical,  vocal,  and 
Intellectual  powers  that  goes  to  make  up  a  great 
singer,  and  no  inconsideruble  share  of  person- 
al beauty  as  well. 

Bossi  assumed  the  oharaoter  of  King  Lear 
last  Tuesday,  and  performed  it  all  through 
the  week.  To  say  that  he  was  great  In  it,  ia 
simply  to  say  that  he  was  himself,  or  rather 
not  himself,  bnt  Ltar.  His  recognition  of 
Cordelia  was  something  beyond  the  powers 
of  description.  The  dued,  vseont  gase,  then 
the  sodden  gleam  of  reoognltlon,  the  trem- 
bling hopelesBoess,  the  switt,  overwhelming 


rash  of  parental  love  and  remorae  for  past 
nnkindness,  and,  Anally,  the  pathetic  fondness 
wherewith  he  clasped  and  fondled  and  mur- 
mured over  his  restored  treaanre — 

"  My  tsars  began  to  take  Us  part  so  nmch, 
They  marred  my  " 

criUaism.  The  Lmr  of  Bosai  is  not  a  person- 
ation to  be  analysed  or  even  applauded  ;  it 
sinks  too  deep  Into  the  heart  to  be  ooldly 
taken  poBsesaion  of  by  the  judgment.  The 
beat  tribute  that  we  can  give  it  was  proffered 
by  the  eyea  of  Iialf  the  audience  the  other 
night — a  passion  of  nniestratnable  tears. 

LvoT  H.  Hoona. 


Stieme,  Jntomtioii.  giscotjerg. 

LONCfBTITT  OF  BBAZy-WOSXSBS. 

IV  the  coorse  of  a  recent  review  of  Dr. 
Wilks's  paper  on  "  Overwork,"  wo  gave 
expression  to  the  confident  belief  that,  "  bo 
far  as  honest  bntin-work  goes,  the  more  we 
do  of  it  the  better,  and  if,  owing  to  a  reck- 
less disregard  of  recognized  hygienic  and 
sanitary  laws,  an  occasional  student  flnda  an 
early  ^r^ve,  let  the  blame  be  placed  where 
it  belongs,  and  not  credited  to  the  worthy 
intellectual  zeal  that  some  call  overwork." 
The  reader  will  remember  that,  in  support 
of  this  opinion  as  then  expressed,  attention 
was  mainly  directed  to  the  physiological 
questions  involved,  little  regard  having  been 
paid  to  actual  facte  or  atatietics.  It  is  to  the 
consideration  of  these  facts,  which  are  with- 
out question  more  potent  than  arguments, 
thnt  attention  is  now  directed,  and  in  this  ne- 
cessarily brief  consideration  of  the  subject 
we  shall  frequently  refer  to  a  recent  paper 
read  before  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, by  George  M.  Beard,  M.  D. 

The  question,  to  the  contradiction  of 
which  Dr.  Beard  devotee  himself  in  this  pa- 
per, is  that  suggested  by  Thomas  Hughes, 
U.  P.,  in  a  statement  contuned  In  his  "  Ufe 
of  AlfVed  the  Great,"  that  "the  world's 
hardest  workers  and  noblest  benefactors  have 
rarely  been  long-lived."  Before  entering 
upon  a  review  of  the  actual  facts,  as  ob- 
tained from  registration  and  other  report?, 
the  writer  BUggests  the  need  of  hhi  paper, 
since  there  is  no  qnestton  that  the  miachier- 
ous  theory  which  it  combatB  has  been  held 
for  centuries.  *'  On  the  basii»  of  this  theo- 
ry, intellectual  and  promising  youth  have 
been  dissuaded  ftom  entering  brain-working 
professions,  and  thus  much  of  the  choicest 
genius  has  been  tost  to  the  world.  Studeuts 
in  college  have  abandoned  plana  of  life  lo 
which  their  tastes  inclined,  and  gone  to  the 
farm  or  workshop.  Authors,  scientists,  and 
investigatorB  in  the  several  professions,  have 
thrown  away  the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  best  half  of  their  lives,  and  retired  to 
pursuits  aa  uncongenial  as  they  were  profit- 
less." Viewing  the  subject  from  this  en- 
lightened stand-point,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  an  author  armed  with  an  invindble  array 
of  facts  should  advance  boldly  to  the  attack, 
with  the  following  broad  propOBiUons,  which 
he  ably  substantiates  and  defends  :  "  I.  That 
the  brain-working  classes,  cleigymen,  Iaw> 
yers,  physicians,  merchants,  and  men  of  sci- 
ence and  letters,  live  very  much  longer  than 


the  muscle-working  clasaea.  1  Tliit  tbow 
who  follow  occupations  that  call  both  ant- 
cle  and  brain  into  exercise  are  louger-lired 
than  those  engaged  in  occupation!:  thtt  m 
purely  manual.  3.  That  the  gretl«Kt  m 
hardest  brain-workers  of  historj  btTe  lired 
longer  on  the  average  than  brain- worken  of 
ordinary  ability  and  industry." 

In  sapport  of  these  and  several  kinlKd 
proposKions,  the  writer  brings  ihe  iDdiipiif 
ble  records  of  registration  reports.  Connb. 
ing  these,  and  aided  by  the  yearly  nectolog 
lists,  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain  ibe  be- 
gevity  of  five  hundred  of  the  greatest  na 
in  history,  which  Hat  includes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  most  eminent  names  in  til  iktit- 
partmoits  of  thought  and  activity.  It  ni 
also  prepared  with  absolute  Impartiility, 
eluding  the  names  of  Byron,  Bapbael,  Piv 
cal,  Mozart,  Keats,  and  otherB,  wbo  M 
yonng.  The  arernge  longevity,  as  dedicri 
from  this  lisl^  was  fomid  to  be  Bixty-fnriBi 
one-fifth  years,  while  the  average  sge  of  ttme 
of  all  classes  who  live  over  twentj  jean  t> 
about  Jt/ty  yean.  A  second  list  of  one  hn- 
dred,  chosen  from  the  most  diBtinguishedof 
the  workers  included  above,  gave  ao  avei^ 
of  over  Mventjf  yeart.  In  view  of  the  posidn 
and  indisputable  character  of  this  eTidem, 
there  seems  little  more  to  be  said  as  r^rdi 
the  facts  In  the  case.  Hence  the  vritu  » 
ters  upon  the  second  and  equally  sifnifioot 
portions  of  his  address,  and  reviews  at  imt 
er  length  the  "  Causes  of  the  Great  Loagniq 
of  Brain-Workers." 

We  wish  it  were  poaaible  for  everr  l«r« 
who  hesitates  in  dedicating  his  child  to  tbt 
service  of  mind  to  have  placed  before  iia 
the  arguments  that  are  actually  in  favord 
such  a  Bervice.  The  writer  whose  work  ii 
under  review  hardly  docs  more  thiDclisa- 
fy  these  claims,  and  to  this  cla»sifiratioD  n 
must  with  even  greater  brevityallude.  Fiii>: 
brain-work  is  inherently  and  esseotitli'! 
healthnil.  Recent  investigations  ia  ctntn^ 
pbyaidogy  seem  tu  indicate  that  the  tonn 
of  thonght  in  the  anterior  r^on  of  At 
br^n  are  also  the  centres  of  nnaealu 
tion.  Be  tUs  as  it  may,  it  Is  certais  thi 
the  exerohio  of  any  healthy  organ  lends  m 
the  vigor  and  preaervalion  of  that  or^irf 
of  the  body  to  which  that  oi^ii  beloi^  i 
second  argument— and  this  we  believe  u  be 
thje  most  powerful  and  convlncingof  all  ptw 
in  favor  of  brain-service— is  that "  bnin-vK^ 
era  have  less  worry  and  more  comfort  iri 
happiness  than  muscle- workers."  Tbetnik 
of  this  proposition  cannot  be  denie-i.  Tht 
service  of  the  muacle-worker  ia  rcsenlii^ 
time-service.  He  works  that  he  nwyrtfl; 
be  earns  his  food  that  he  may  8uhee<io«iij 
devour  it;  with  the  brain -worker  all 
changed.  The  work  itself  is  plnsure,  ot.' 
the  writer  puts  it:  "To  the  happy  bnifr 
worker  life  is  a  long  vacation.  Men  of** 
ence,  physicians,  lawyers,  clercymen,  ortfW- 
statesmen,  litmrati,  and  merchanu  when 
cessful,  are  happy  in  their  work  witbont  «*■ 
erence  to  the  reward,  and  continue  to  «rt 
in  their  special  callings  long  after  the  ntM- 
sity  has  ceased."  Were  additional  e^MrM 
needed  in  support  of  this  view  thil  bf** 
work  is  per  «  a  pleasure,  it  conW  be  foaai 
in  the  experience  of  many  who,  ihoogb  ota 
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enteriog  upon  some  special  effort,  tired  and 
dMheartcDcd,  have  found  the  very  woik  ilsetf 
a  relief  and  a  rest.    Thirdly:  "  Brain<work- 
era  lire  under  better  nanitary  conditiona  than 
muscle-workers."     In  seeking  rcasona  for 
this  we  find  them  to  be  tvroFold:  first,  bniin- 
worlc  makes  men  wise,  and  the  wi?e  man  re- 
spects the  claims  of  Inw,  sanitary  as  well  as 
civil   Again,  brain-workers  are  more  likely 
to  be  leas  embarrassed  pecuniarily  than  other 
Iftborers.    We  know  it  is  the  fashion  for 
eiitOTB  and  publishers  to  discourage  the 
youthful  asplraote  with  tlie  statement  that 
they  have  more  now  of  such  kind  of  service, 
than  they  can  advantageously  employ;  and 
yet  the  mild  emphasis  laid  on  the  words  $uch 
trvict  proTes  that  there  i$  a  class  of  serrice 
for  whicli  they  would  f^tAXy  pay  and  pay 
well.   It  Ib  no  later  than  yesterday  that  the 
writer  heard  the  editor  of  a  well-known  Joar- 
nal  deplorinf;  the  lack  of  active,  trained,  and 
efflnent  literary  workers ;  and  to-day,  of  our 
own  knowledge,  there  is  an  active  though 
unmet  demand  for  this  class  of  Uboi-ers. 
I>est  it  be  understood,  however,  that  the  liter- 
ary world  is  cryin;;  out  for  manuscript  regard- 
less of  its  quality,  we  should  add  that  the 
same  editor  to  whom  we  have  alluded  has 
always  a  well-filled  waste-basket,  and  un  the 
theory  of  chances  we  woald  ventnre  to  pre- 
dict that  nine  out  of  ten  of  this  order  of 
brain>efforts  find  their  way  to  this  "  tomb  of 
genius."  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  brain- 
labor  we  mean  labor  worthy  of  men's  brain, 
tlie  intellectual  oi^an  which,  while  ever  hun- 
gry, is  always!  fastidious,  and  which,  while  it 
pays  well  for  nourishing  food,  rejects  with 
equal  vehemence  all  other. 

With  an  apology  for  this  seeming  digres- 
sion, we  would  direct  attention  to  another 
efficient  cause  of  longevity  in  bra  in- workers : 
"  Brain  -  workers  can  adapt  their  labor  to 
their  moods,  and  hours,  and  periods  of  great- 
«et  capacity  for  labor,  better  than  muscle- 
workevs."  The  signifloanoe  and  value  of 
thia  independence  will  be  recognised  by  both 
orders.  With  Uie  exception  of  tlie  special 
editor  of  some  one  department,  the  bruin- 
workers,  as  a  class,  are  allowed  a  broader- 
range  of  service;  and  even  In  the  special  de- 
partments there  may  be  found  a  relief  from 
one  order  of  work  by  a  service  in  which 
either  the  theme  or  the  style  of  Its  treatment 
may  be  changed  or  modified  to  suit  the  mood. 
It  1b  a  trite  saying  that  if  you  would  ask  a 
favor  of  a  man  call  just  after  lie  has  dined 
well.  Ill  a  word,  take  him  when  he  is  in  a 
fi;ood  mood.  With  the  mnscle-wnrker,  be  his 
mood  what  it  may,  the  work  is  the  same, 
and  it  is  this  irksome  contest  between  what 
we  would  do  and  what  we  must  that 
brings  with  it  worry  and  physical  depression. 
We  have  sometimes  thought  that,  were  all 
who  read  the  works  of  others  themselves 
workers  in  the  same  service,  they  would  then 
learn  to  cherish  a  greater  affection  for  or 
repugnance  to  those  mystical  mental  condi- 
tions we  call  moods,  and  yet  it  is  this  very 
privilege  accorded  to  brain-workers  of  hu- 
moring their  minds  which  contributes  much 
to  tbeir  physical  health.  *'  Forced  labor," 
we  are  wisely  told,  "  is  always  as  etpensive 
as  it  is  onsatisfaotory,"  and  we  might  add 
that  all  labor  which  is  conducted  in  an  ad- 


verse and  unsympathetic  mood  is  forced  and 

irkBome. 

But  we  have  devoted  60  extended  n  itpaoe 
to  the  consideration  of  these  conditions  of 
longevity  as  to  compel  a  more  brief  review 
of  the  "Causes  of  Exceptional  Longevity  of 
QraU  Brain-Workers."  Here  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  words  exceptiontU  and  ffreat 
are  emphastzeil,  since  Dr.  Beard  regards  the 
explanation  of  the  surprtsmg  longevity  of 
great  brain-workers  as  quite  complex.  These 
causes  he  classifies  under  fire' distinct  heads, 
and  we  must  bQ  content  to  meiely  state  them, 
leaving  the  reader  to  consider  their  merits 
and  postible  significance :  "  I.  Great  men 
usually  come  from  healthy,  long-lived  ances- 
tors. S.  A  good  eonsUtution  usaally  accom- 
panies a  good  brain.  S.  Great  men  who  are 
permanently  snccessfhl  bare  correspondingly 
greater  wills  than  common  men,  uid  force 
of  will  is  a  potent  dement  in  determining 
longevity.  4.  Great  men  work  more  easily 
than  ordinary  men.'*  With  the  promise  of 
long  life,  thus  assured  by  undeniable  statis- 
tics, and  with  the  assurance  of  constant  and 
congenial  employment,  making  labor  itself  a 
rest  and  life  a  holiday,  surely  the  army  of 
Brain-workers  need  not  be  in  any  fear  of  de- 
pletion, either  from  death  or  desertion. 


Iir  a  recent  report,  Daniel  Draper,  Director 
of  the  New  York  Meteorological  Observatory, 
considers  the  question,  "Do  any  American 
storms  croBs  the  Atlantic  to  Europe  I"  and,  by 
means  of  the  care  fully -prepared  records  of 
American  and  European  observations,  answers 
it  in  the  affirmative.  In  view  of  the  rapid  ad- 
vance which  meteorological  science  lias  made 
within  the  last  decade,  and  especially  in  con- 
sideration of  the  high  rank  which  this  science 
has  taken  in  America,  the  conclusions  of  so 
distingniahed  n  student  and  observer  are  woi^ 
thy  of  marked  attention.  In  a  late  address 
before  the  Boynl  Society,  SirO.  B.  Alrj',  the  as- 
tronomer-royal of  England,  stated  that  "  Dan- 
iel Draper,  Esq.,  has  traced  the  eonrses  of 
rectilinear  waves  of  cold  and  of  storm  across 
the  United  States,  and  has  also  sbown  that 
wind-storms  tire  propsfrnted  from  the  nhores 
of  the  United  States  to  the  shores  of  Britain, 
and  that  in  eighty-six  predictions  of  storms 
to  occur  on  the  British  coasts  only  three  were 
failures."  In  acknowledgment  of  this  distin- 
guished indorsement  of  his  services,  Mr.  Dra- 
per enters  upon  n  detailed  report  of  his  meth- 
ods of  observation  and  the  theory  upon  which 
they  were  based.  The  general  rule  given  for 
predicting  the  arrival  of  s  storm  from  America 
in  Europe  is  as  follows :  *'  If  a  low  barometer 
with  an  easterly  wind  bo  prevailing  here,  the 
mean  travel  of  thiswind  per  day  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  and  twenty-foor  hours  after  the 
time  of  the  low  barometer  is  to  be  divided  into 
4.200 ;  this  will  give  the  number  of  dayB  that 
it  would  require  for  the  storm  to  cross."  In 
order  to  fairly  test  the  value  of  this  formula, 
the  logs  of  vessels  crossing  from  Europe  to 
America  should  be  examined,  and,  where  sev- 
eral of  these  storms  occur  at  short  intervuls, 
it  should  bo  noted  at  what  points  on  the  oooan- 
highwey  these  eastward-bound  storms  were 
encountered  by  the  westward-bound  vessels. 
Snob  an  examination,  it  appears,  has  been  mode, 
the  results  being  favorable  to  the  prediction. 
At  this  point  in  the  report  is  introduced  a 
chart  constmoted  in  accordance  with  the  logs 
ofthesteamshlpsPalmymand  Austrian.  The 
Palmyra  left  Qneenstown  January  IS,  18fO, 


arriving  in  Mew  York  January  Slth.  In  that 
intervaJ  there  were  seven  storms  that  left 
New  York,  and  all  of  these  were  encoun- 
tered near  the  predicted  times  and  places.  A 
furtlior  confirmation  of  these  predictions  is 
furnished  by  the  log  of  the  steamship  Aus- 
trian, which  lel^  nine  days  after  the  PulmyrR. 
and  alno  encountered  all  of  the  storms  which 
had  not  reached  England  at  the  time  of  her  dc- 
pnrture,  and  two  additional  ones  which  left 
America  after  the  arrival  of  the  Palmyra.  To  an 
extended  tracing  of  those  nine  storms  and  their 
history,  as  given  in  the  meteorological  records 
and  the  logs  of  these  sliips,  Mr.  Draper  gives 
his  attention  in  the  remainder  of  his  valuable 
report.  We  shall  notice  bat  one  of  these,  how- 
ever, as  it  will  serve  to  Illustrate  the  value  of 
the  formula  above  given,  and  the  method  of 
Us  use:  The  regisiors  of  the  Central  Park 
Observatory  for  December  86, 1870,  indicated 
a  disturbance  having  all  the  cliaracteristics  of 
one  whicb  would  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  read- 
ing of  the  barometer  was  then  50,004  inches, 
though  on  the  day  previous  it  was  80,520  inches. 
Consulting  the  vind-gaugc,  it  was  found  that, 
for  the  twenty-four  hours  before  thia  time  of 
low  barometer,  the  travel  was  226  milesi,  and, 
for  the  twenty-four  hours  after,  148  miles — the 
mean  of  these  two  numbers  being  164.  In  ao- 
oordance  with  the  formula  above  given,  we  di- 
vide 4.200  by  1b4,  and  obtain  as  a  quotient  fiS. 
Starting  at  9  p.  k.,  December  Sfith,  addiny  23 
days,  we  reach  January  IHb,  and  a  refer* 
ence  to  the  British  quarterly  weather-report 
proves  the  prediction  to  have  been  well  found- 
ed, since  on  that  day  the  barometer  had  fallen 
about  two-tenths  of  an  inch.  In  further  con- 
firmation, the  log  of  tlic  Palmyra  shows  that 
that  vessel  crossed  the  line  of  this  storm  Jan- 
uary 16th,  her  third  day  out.  In  addition  to 
the  scientific  interest  attached  to  these  results, 
their  value  to  ship-masters  can  rendily  bo  de- 
monstrated. Let  it  be  supposed  that  on  Thurs- 
day of  any  week  there  are  discovered,  at  the 
Central  Park  Observatory  in  this  city,  signs 
of  decided  if  not  violent  barometric  changes. 
Thia  information  is  at  once  telegntpbed  to  Eu- 
rope and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  several  cap- 
tains of  steamers  about  to  sul — usually  on 
Saturday.  With  this  knowledge  and  the  ae- 
companying  data,  and  by  the  idd  of  the  for- 
mula, they  can  then  be  aware  as  to  when  they 
may  expect  to  encounter  the  storms  whose  de- 
parture from  our  coasts  had  been  announced 
to  them.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  observa- 
tions, which  at  first  might  seem  to  be  of  little 
practical  value,  are  in  fact  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, since  they  enable  those  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships  to  anticipate  and  prepare 
for  the  tempest  that  otherwise  might  over- 
whelm them. 

Thb  AMtrioM  Journal  of  Microscopy  and 
Jhptdm'  SnisMcs  is  the  title  of  a  monthly  maga- 
siue,  the  first  number  of  which  is  before  us, 
bearing  date  Deoember,  1675.  As  it  is  not  im- 
probable, judging  from  the  attractive  nature 
of  this  the  first  number,  that  our  readers  yriU 
often  have  their  attention  directed  to  the  pa- 
pers on  microscopic  science  that  may  first  ap- 
pear in  this  its  special  organ,  we  take  great 
pleasure  in  directing  sttention  to  it.  Profess- 
or Pbin,  under  whose  editorial  direction  the 
Journal  of  Mimacopg  appears,  is  one  whose 
long  experience  and  labors  in  this  field  war- 
rant the  indorsement  in  advance  of  this  new 
undertaking.  An  examination  of  the  first 
number  proves  its  claims,  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  prospectus,  to  be  well  fbnnded :  The 
object  ofthetAunia/^JfMrpwonr is  to  diAtse 
a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  uring  the 
mioroBOOpe,  of  all  valutble  improvements  In 
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tlie  inBtrument  and  its  aocessories,  of  all  new 
muthods  of  microseopioal  inveBtigation,  and 
of  tlie  most  rcceat  results  of  mioroacopioal  re- 
search. Tlie  Jouraat  does  iiot  address  itself 
to  tbose  wbo  have  long  pursued  oertiiin  special 
lines  of  research,  and  whose  wants  con  be  sup- 
plied only  by  elaborate  papers,  which,  from 
their  tliorou^hness,  are  entitled  to  be  called 
moDOiiraphs  rather  than  mere  articles.  It  is 
intended  rather  to  meet  the  wants  of  tliose 
who  use  tlie  microscope  for  purpoiies  of  gen- 
eral instruction,  and  even  amusement,  and 
wbo  dusire,  in  addition  to  tbe  information  af- 
forded by  tflxt-books,  such  a  kuowledgc  of 
what  others  are  doing  as  can  be  derived  only 
from  a  periodioal.  With  this  object  lu  view, 
tliorefore,  the  publishets  propose  to  make  the 
Joumal  so  simple,  practical,  and  trustworthy, 
that  It  will  prove  to  the  advantage  of  every 
one  owning  even  a  pocket-magnifter  to  take 
it."  Tlio  Buhscriptlon  price  is  but  fifty  oents  a 
year. 

Mahy  a  reader  who  has  followed  the  re- 
ports from  the  explnrioji-Bhip  Challenger  has 
doubtless  been  content  to  read  that,  when  off 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  hydra  showed  three 
tliousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  fath- 
oms, or,  when  off  the  coast  of  Haw  Guinea, 
sank  to  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  flfly 
fathoms,  without  stopping  to  compute  this 
distance,  or  even  inquire  as  to  the  form  of  the 
mysterious  messenger  called  the  hydra,  whioh 
had  traversed  it.  The  last  distance,  let  it  be 
then  said,  marks  the  deepest  sea-aounding 
ever  made,  extending  in  direct  perpendicular 
line  five  miles.  In  order  to  send  a  weight  or 
lead  down  this  distanoe,  not  only  must  it  be 
of  great  weight,  but  it  should  be  so  oonatniot- 
ed  as  to  act  as  a  dredge,  and  thus  enable  a 
portion  of  tbe  sea-bottom  to  be  drawn  up  and 
examined.  Another  feature  of  these  deep-aea 
Kounders  is  thot  the  main  weight  may  become 
detached  the  moment  the  bottom  is  touched, 
else  the  resistance  in  drawing  op  would,  in  al- 
most every  instance,  oause  the  sonnding-wire 
to  part,  in  the  acoompanying  illustration  ne 
have  flgores  of  the  hydra,  or  deep-sea  sound- 
er, used  on  the  Challenger,  and  of  its  sections. 


This  ia  made  up  of  a  oentral  tube,  as  shown 
on  the  right,  a  section  at  tbe  bottom  of  whioh 
ean  be  unsorewed.  The  bottom  of  this  section 
is  fitted  with  butterfly  valve»,  as  shown  In  the 
flitnre.  Over  this  tube,  eight  oast-iron  disks, 
each  weighing  fifty  pounds,  are  slid,  and  held 


in  place  by  a  wire  loop,  as  shown.  When  the 
whole  reaches  the  bottom,  tbe  tube,  striking 
first,  penetrates  the  earth,  the  valves  opening 
upward  and  admitting  a  portion  of  It.  The 
upward  pressure  on  tlie  tube  acts  on  a  spring 
above,  which  detaches  the  loop,  and  the  disks, 
being  then  free,  ^lido  or  fall  off,  than  leaving 
the  tube  lighter  by  four  hundred  pounds.  As 
soon  as  the  "hauling  in"  begin.s,  tbe  valves 
fall  by  their  own  gravity,  und  the  inclosed 
earth,  representing  the  sea-bottom  at  a  depth 
of  five  miles,  is  raised  safely  to  the  snr- 
t'flce. 

It  is  natural  that  every  item  of  information 
regarding  the  new  metal  ftt^*wt»  should  be 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  student ;  and,  though 
ns  yet  It  has  not  been  isolated,  the  following 
incidents  of  its  discoveiy  will  be  of  interest: 
Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  August  87, 1875,  M.  Lccoq,  an  ama- 
teur French  chemist,  was  examining,  by  the 
aid  of  tlie  spectroscope,  a  specimen  of  zinc- 
blende  from  PietrnflCa,  Spain.  While  enftnged 
in  this  work,  he  noticed  a  hitherto  unrecog- 
nized violet  line  in  the  spectrum.  Further 
observation  determined  its  place  as  417  on  the 
scale  of  wave-lengths.  Another  fainter  line 
of  the  same  color  appeared  at  404.  Thna  was 
the  new  membei  added  to  tlie  lint  of  elements. 
The  name  it  has  reeelved  was  anggested  tb 
the  patriotic  chemist  by  the  anoient  name  of 
his  coantry,  Qallia,  Notwithstanding  the  zeal 
shown  by  Arnvrieana  in  all  branches  of  soien- 
tiflc  research,  and  their  success  as  geogrsplii- 
cal  and  astronomical  explorers,  the  honor  of 
having  discovered  and  added  to  the  list  a  new 
cliemioai  element  has  not  been  attained.  A 
contemporary  stands  ready  with  aname  where- 
with to  christen  the  new-comer — eolwmbium — 
and,  in  order  to  make  it  doubly  appropriate, 
suggests,  with  honest  confidence  in  its  possi- 
bility, that  the  discovery  be  made  before  or 
during  the  coming  centennial  year. 

As  be^  an  American  exhibition  in  the 
nineteenth  oeututy — the  century  of  invention 
—the  United  States  Centennial  Gommierion 
have  made  special  efforts  to  secure  a  ftill  rep- 
resentation of  American  and  foreign  machinery 
and  inventions.  Already  one  thousand  Ameri- 
can exhibitors  have  applied  for  space  in  Ma- 
chinery Hall.  To  these  may  be  added  one 
hundred  and  fifty  applications  from  England, 
and  as  many  more  from  other  European  conn- 
tries,  thus  beinp  far  in  advance  of  those  en- 
tered at  the  Vienna  machinery  exhibition. 
Power  in  Machinery  Hall  will  be  chiefiy  sup- 
plied by  a  pair  of  monster  Corliss  engines. 
Each  cylinder  of  these  engines  is  to  be  forty 
inohe>«  iu  diameter,  with  a  aboke  ten  feet. 
The  fly-wheels  will  he  thirty-one  flaet  in  di- 
ameter, weighing  fifty-five  tons,  and  they  will 
have  aoombined  horse-power  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred. This  power  will  be  applied  along  about 
one  mile  of  shafting. 

It  is  announced  that  the  trial  shaft  for  the 
Channel  Tunnel  will  be  oommenoed,  so  fur  as 
the  French  side  is  conoerned,  some  time  this 
week.  The  members  of  the  commission  and 
the  engineers  and  other  practical  men  engaged 
are  so  sulisfled  with  the  results  of  the  sound- 
ings that  they  are  convinced  the  expense  is  the 
only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  submarine  tun- 
nel between  France  and  England.  So  far  as 
can  at  present  ho  judged,  the  expense  will  not 
be  HQ  great  as  was  anticipated,  while  there  ia 
less  likelihood  of  so  much  dangerfhun  leakage 
BK  was  at  first  snpposed.  The  shaft  Ib  to  be 
sunk  near  Calais  to  a  depth  of  about  four  hun- 
dred feet. 


rriHE  Xovember  JVoter  resumee  Counle^ 
von  Bothmer'a  series  of  papen  enti- 
tled "  German  Bome-Iafe,"  llie  subject  not 
being  "  Women."  The  coanless  has  nneb 
to  Bay  of  interest  on  this  exhanstlesB  tbtmt. 
but  we  can  find  room  only  for  her  coo- 
ments  on  tbe  education  of  bar  sex  is  Ga- 
many : 

Now,  in  Qermauy  lesming  is  the  olunt. 
teristio  honor  of  tbe  nation ;  and  it  it  ih 
proud  boaat,  and  the  just  one,  too,  of  Gfncu 
women,  that  they  alone,  of  all  the  modtn 
feminities  of  the  earth,  are  absolatelyitelledt 
oated.  The  same  professors  that  lecture  lo 
their  brothers  and  couBins  within  tbe  nnirei- 
sity  halls  and  ooUege  clasi-roonis  come  ism 
from  those  greater  altitudes  to  teach  tbe  chil- 
dren and  young  girls  in  their  day-Bcli<»'j. 
They  are  taugtit  regularly,  Bystetnitici!];, 
patiently,  lovingly.  A  Glerman  girl  nrail  bi 
dull  indeed  who  is  not  well-read.  ETcff 
thing  is  taught,  and  every  thing  is  tujih 
well.  But,  after  all,  a  building  isnotBaji 
of  brick  only,  nor  a  ship  of  mere  wood ; 
there  are  a  score  of  diverse  infineneeaaadH- 
oial  oonditions  working  on  the  onter  ud  'o- 
ner  systems  of  female  education  in  Genmiq 
qiute  beyond  the  reach  of  any  professon  fai>*- 
ever  eminent,  or  any  pedagogueB  hoveiv 
profound. 

Besides  education,  there  is  such  s  tbia^u 
self-education.  A  woman  may  be  veij  »dl 
up  to  the  general  mark,  nay,  high  above  it  i 
all  matters  of  ordinarr  education;  vet,  if  tbe 
strive  not  to  teacli  heraelf  somewhat  of  tbcK 
things  that  make  life  lovely,  she  will  lean  be- 
fore long  that  all  her  knowledge  it  b«  u 
sounding  brass  and  Unkling  eymbsli,  ud 
that  tiie  wisdom  of  her  profesBore  bat  be* 
spent  on  her  In  vun.  In  the  moral  snd 
education  of  a  German  girt,  even  in  her  pbyii- 
cal  education,  precisely  the  contrary  d'tctn* 
prevails.  She  Is  taught  that  to  be  wobub-'t 
she  must  be  helpless,  to  be  feminine  abenv; 
be  feeble,  to  endear  herself  she  mart  he 
pendent,  to  charm  she  must  cling.  Sbe  if  i* 
brought  up  to  be,  she  does  not  dexire  tobe. 
tbe  companion,  the  comrade,  the  eqnil.  a 
"  all  that  not  hurts  distinctive  womiDbooi* 
of  the  men  around  her.  She  is  thrown  bad 
upon  herself  and  other  women  for  society 
amusements ;  a  life  that  revolves  in  a  osrro*. 
circomscribed  round  of  inanities  ii  notid- 
ered  good  enough  for  her.  To  be  henelf i>t> 
be  nothing — ^lesa,  woraa,  than  Dothiof.  T* 
be  as  lika  everybody  else  as  she  can ;  to  nfT 
her  friend's  clothes,  phraseology,  and  ieib- 
nets ;  to  votvhip  the  platitude  of  prseedetf, 
to  conform  to  the  dead  level  that  cartoob*' 
prescribed,  to  keep  carefully  to  the  tbMf 
walk,  to  applaud  in  concert  and  eoodeinii 
chorus,  is  the  only  behavior  that  can  be  loI<*- 
ated.  If  she  does  the»e  thingi>  she  fiilfill»<^ 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  it  shall  bo 
with  her ;  but  if  she  do  them  not,  she  "ill 
viewed  askance  by  her  sisters,  eyed  witli  ^ 
like  and  suspicion  ;  it  will  bo  whispered  tfc* 
she  is  a  Mauittttmp/,  or  a  Frti^tid ;  it 
be  proclaimed  that  abe  is  a  Pi'^nm,  or  K 
tmanxipirtea  Frauenatnvur ;  she  vill  beitu- 
matiKod  as  Sdenpannt,  revolutionaiy,  deuga^ 
OUB,  objectionable. 

Allowsnees  are  mode  by  these  gentle 
dies  for  the  eccentricities  of  French,  Snilist. 
and  American  women,  on  account  of  tbe  un- 
fortunate Mocident  of  tiieir  Urth;  ^M  tbtj 
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«re  inexorable  toward  one  of  their  own  circle 
who  would  dare  to  assert  any  originality  or 
character,  or  icdopeDdence  of  action.  Woe 
would  certainly  betide  the  folly  of  that  virgin 
who  would  vflDtnre  to  shake  off  the  "  wdund- 
ing  eorda  that  bind  and  strdn,"  and  make  ao 
euBtenco  for  herself  indepeodent  of  the  cack- 
ling of  tho  Kaiffm  and  the  weariness  of  inflnita 
boredom  based  npon  everlasting  babble.  .  .  . 

They  have  one  bogbear  and  one  object  of 
idolatry,  these  monotonous  ladies — a  fetioh 
whiah  they  worahip  under  the  name  of  Mode; 
a  monster  between  public  opinion  and  Urs. 
Grundy.  To  say  that  a  thing  "is  not  Mode 
here  "  is  to  condemn  it  as  if  by  all  the  laws  of 
Uedia  and  Persia.  It  is  not  her  centre,  but 
the  system  of  her  sooial  eduoation,  that  ren- 
dern  the  German  woman  so  hopeleusly  pro- 
vincial. Keoent  great  events  might  have  led 
na  to  expect  greater  results  in  this  direotion. 
Tbe  last  advices  from  Berlin  show  that  petty 
personal  spites,  small  envyinga,  bockbitings, 
and  Jaaloi^es,  are  as  rife  in  the  imperial  city 
as  in  the  muob-despised  little Besidenz-towns. 
Nor  can  axty  ohange  for  the  better  be  hoped 
until  men  and  women  are  allowed,  or  will  al- 
low themselves  and  each  other,  to  mix  on 
terms  of  greater  personal  equality  and  dig- 
nity.   

As  article  In  7'm^^,entitUd"0'Con- 
nelUana,"  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  great 
Liberator : 

The  secret  of  O'Oonnell's  power  with  his 
countrymen  was  his  consummate  knowledge 
of  their  idiosyncrasies,  and  his  natural  capa- 
city for  reflecting  on  a  glorified  scale  their  as- 
pirations, their  vanity,  their  follies,  their  con- 
ceits. He  was  an  epitome  of  ell  that  la  most 
brilliant  In  the  Irish  character;  and  as  such 
bis  fascination  and  hia  influence  fbr  an  Irish 
G»>wd  never  failed.  He  knew  when  to  flatter 
and  to  wheedle,  when  to  cajole  ud  to  ooax, 
wben  to  terrify  and  alarm,  when  to  rouse  to 
indignation,  and  when  to  quell  to  submission. 
He  made  bis  hearers  feel  that  they  had  only 
to  gaxe  upon  bis  peraon  and  to  hear  his  words 
to  witness  an  apotheosis  of  all  those  qualities 
and  characteristics  which  were  the  chief  ground 
of  their  patriotic  pride.  "Nobody,"  said  one 
who  know  him  well,  and  who  hated  him  as 
well  as  he  hnew  him,  "can  deny  to  him  the 
praise  of  inimitable  dexterity,  versatility,  and 
even  prodeooe,  in  the  employment  of  the 
means  which  he  mokes  conducive  to  bis  ends. 
He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  audi- 
ences wUoh  he  addresses  and  the  people  npon 
whom  he  practises,  and  he  operates  upon  their 
passions  with  the  precision  of  a  dexterous 
anatomist,  who  knows  the  direction  of  every 
muscle  and  every  fibre  of  the  human  fVame." 
And  in  miscellaneous  society,  in  London  as 
well  as  in  Dublin,  the  Liberator  could  make 
himself  highly  agreeable.  He  was  a  visitor  at 
Hollund  House,  and  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  assume  that  the  recognitioo  extended  to 
him  had  something  to  do  with  his  temporary 
abandonment  of  repeal*.  When  Mr.  Greville 
met  him  at  William  Ponsonby's  in  1320,  the 
year  of  emancipation,  he  said :  "There  is  noth- 
ing remarkable  in  his  manner,  appearance,  or 
conversation,  bat  he  seems  lively,  well-bred, 
and  at  his  ease."  In  the  House  of  Commons 
0*Connell  was  a  failure,  as  every  man  must  be 
who  bos  lived  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and 
has  grown  incapable  of  readily  adapting  him- 
self to  a  new  and  a  peculiar  atmosphere.  He 
could  never  qnite  Ciitah  Its  tone,  and  therefore 
ho  oould  never  for  long  hold  its  oar.  His  quo- 
tations and  his  adaptations  of  poetry  were 
sometimes  exceedingly  happy.  Nothing  eonld 


be  better  than  bis  parody  on  Colonels  Sibthorp, 
Percival,  and  Vemey : 

"  Three  colonels  Id  three  distant  coontleB  bom, 
Lincoln,  Armagh,  and  Sllgo,  did  adorn ; 
The  first  In  nuttchlese  impadence  surpassed. 
The  next  In  bigotry ;  In  both  tbe  last. 
The  force  of  Nature  eonld  no  further  go- 
To  beatd  tbe  third,  she  shaved  tbe  oUter  two." 

Of  these  gentiemen,  two  were  knberiU  and  tbe 
third  intotu%u.  He  was  also  deddedly  happy 
when,  on  being  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
for  having  characterised  the  intwmptions  with 
which  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  of  the 
House  OS  "  beastly  bellowings,"  he  retracted 
the  obnoxious  epithet,  but  added  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  any  bellowings  that  were  not 
beastly.  "Perhaps,"  writes  his  friend  Mr. 
Phillips,  "  pereonality  was  hia  most  besetting 
Btn.  He  hod  a  nickname  for  every  one  who 
presumed  to  thwart  him— curt,  stinging,  and 
vulgar,  suiting  the  rabble  taste,  and  easily  re- 
tained in  the  rabble  memoiy."  The  person- 
ally aggressive  instinct,  which  in  the  House 
of  Commons  found  its  gratification  in  such  a 
Jmt  d'e^rit  as  that  just  quoted  apr<^  of  the 
three  colonels,  assumed  a  far  more  vehement 
aspecton  popular  platforms.  "Aman,"  writes 
Mr.  Lecky,  the  stanch  admirer  of  O'Connell, 
"  who  did  not  hei^te  to  describe  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  as  *a  stunted  oorpDrel,'  and 
who  applied  to  other  opponents  such  terms  as 
'  a  mighty  big  liar,'  or  '  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  impenitent  thief,'  or  'a  contumelious  cur,' 
or  'a  scorpion'  (as  he  called  tbe  late  Lord 
Derby),  place  him  beyond  the  pale  of  courte- 
sy." But  there  were  force,  point,  and  sting, 
in  O'Connell's  vituperative  phrases.  They 
stood  the  test  of  all  excellence— they  stuck. 
Hia  description  of  Peel's  smile,  that  it  was 
"  like  the  silver  plote  on  a  coffin,"  has  only 
been  of  late  forgotten ;  and  his  oharacterixa- 
tion  of  the  tWw,  "it  lies  like  •  fklae-num- 
bered  mile-stope,  which  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility tell  the  truth,"  i*  said  to  have  amused 
no  one  more  than  the  then  editor  of  the  T^mea 
— Barnes. 

A  FAPEB  in  Leitwre  Hoar,  on  "  Caricature 
and  Caricaturists,"  has  the  subjoined  in  ref- 
erenoe  to  tbe  ever -admired  and  lamented 
John  Leech : 

His  peooil  wanted  the  venom  that  poisoned 
the  shafts  of  the  old  school  of  satirists,  and, 
though  it  was  saffleiently  personal,  it  waa 
never  coarsely  or  aggressively  so,  and  was 
sure  to  mingle  some  touches  of  harmless  hu- 
mor and  gentlemanly  feeling  with  its  castiga- 
tions.  His  favorite  method  of  treating  official 
persons — statesmen,  senators,  and  public  char- 
acters in  general — was  to  represent  tbem  as 
cliildren,  as  nnnghty  boys,  or  good  boys,  or 
boys  with  lessons  to  learn,  and  school-work 
to  get  through.  Some  of  the  very  best  of  the 
political  cartoons  of  the  day  were  these  juve- 
nile personations  of  Leech's.  Thus,  when  Sir 
Bobeit  Peel  resigned  In  1846,  he  drew  that  in- 
imitable design  of  Lord  John  in  tbe  oharaotU' 
of  ** Buttons"  applying  for  the  vooant  situa- 
tion, uid  the  queen  replying,  "I  fear,  John, 
you  are  not  strong  enough  for  the  place." 
Another  cartoon  represents  that  boy  Ben,  and 
the  pedagogue  asking  him  what  he  is  prepared 
to  do  next  "half"  —  Ben  replying,  with  a 
saucy  air,  that  he  had  "  made  arrangements  to 
smash  every  thing."  Again,  in  1861,  after 
Lord  John's  ineffectual  skirmish  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  the  noble  lord  is  hu- 
morously depicted  as  the  naughty  little  boy 
who  bad  chalked  "  No  popeiy  "  on  the  wall, 
and  then  ran  away.  Xorl  Bussell  has  himself, 


in  his  "  Kecollections,"  spoken  of  this  satire 
as  a  "  fair  hit."  These,  and  such  as  these,  are 
typical  examples  of  the  iiuilelesB  mirth  and 
fun  that  for  the  most  part  qualified  the  artist's 
satire.  On  tbe  other  hand,  when  satire  was 
not  demanded,  but  social  or  national  wrong 
called  for  grave  ceusure.  Leech  knew  how  to 
administer  it,  not  only  without  giving  unne- 
cessary offense,  but  in  the  way  best  calculated 
to  bring  about  reform  and  redress.  When  in- 
cendiarism was  rife  in  the  sister  isle,  he  treated 
it  rightly  aa  a  aymptom,  not  of  anarchy,  but 
of  despair.  He  drew  the  wretched  cottier  in 
his  miseralde  hovel  — the  wife  and  mother, 
hunger-slain,  lying  dead  on  the  bare  pallet, 
and  the  famished  bnbes  crying  to  the  bereaved 
father  for  bread — he  sees  them  not,  his  gaze 
is  fixed  on  the  poor  dead  mother,  but  ho  sees 
in  his  bewildered  brain  the  fir^-flend  waving 
his  torch,  and  beckoning  him  to  vengeance  on 
bis  oppressors.  This  picture  alone,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1645,  should  have  given  the 
artist  a  reputation. 

But  it  was  not  the  political,  much  less  was 
it  tbe  tra^o  aspect  of  society,  to  which  John 
Leeoli  was  to  devote  hia  talents.  He  was  es 
sentially  a  humorist,  and  as  essentully  a  ge- 
nial, ftank-hearted  gentleman.  He  found  hia 
proper  vocation  in  depicting  the  sof^sl  circles 
be  frequented  and  the  sports  he  loven,  and,  it 
must  be  added,  in  portraying  the  lilngulart 
grotesque,  and  mirth-exciting  pbas'is  of  low- 
dasa  life,  with  all  the  strange  pri  licauenta 
of  which  his  observation  and  expe' ience  had 
made  him  intimately  acquainted,  "^here  is 
hardly  any  class  of  Iiondon  society,  nniess  it 
be  that  which  constitutes  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand, which  he  has  not  comically  leproduced. 
The  medical  student,  the  artist,  the  fast  man 
and  spendthrift,  tbe  well-to-do  comfortable 
dt,"  the  corporation  magnate,  the  police,  the 
cab-driver  and  bib  waterman,  the  carman,  the 
coster,  the  poacher— all  figure  by  turns  in  his 
pictures,  and  a  hundred  queer  characters  be- 
sides, whom  to  enumerate  were  to  weary  the 
reader.   

Is  reference  to  the  much'^iitcussed  ques- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  drama  to  &n 
Elizabethan  prosperity,  the  London  JJot/y 
NoM  has  a  good  auggestion  to  oflfer : 

Why  does  not  the  theatre  enter  so  mach  aa 
it  once  did  into  our  social  life,  aay  in  the  Elix- 
abetbon  or  Restoration  times  f  One  hears  thia 
question  often  put,  and  the  trite  answer  is  that 
no  great  dramatists  now  flonriah.  The  stage, 
it  is  said,  must  be  improved  before  the  theatre 
regains  its  pristine  popularity.  Improving 
the  stage  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  but  we  wonder  whether  improving 
the  pit  and  the  stalls,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  ac- 
commodation, might  not  work  wonders  almost 
equally  great.  Besides,  it  is  by  far  the  more 
practicable  reform  of  the  two.  Another  line 
of  great  dramatists  is,  unfortunately,  not  to 
be  commanded  by  the  most  enterpriaing  man- 
ager. Tbe  breath  of  dramatic  genius  blows 
where  it  lists,  and  there  is  no  calling  it  forth 
by  earthly  means.  It  is  not  in  the  market  at 
any  prioe.  But  What  la  within  the  power  of 
money  and  aUll  is  to  surround  the  audience, 
not  irith  the  aooessories  of  luxury,  but  with 
those  of  comfort,  and  to  invite  or  permit  them 
to  enter  Into  a  fit  mood  for  enjoying  good  act- 
ing. 

Few  of  us,  when  we  take  our  amusements, 
are  so  completely  independent  of  bodily  com- 
fort as  la  perhaps  imagined  by  managers. 
There  must  be  a  happy  combination  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  pleaaore  befbte  most  men  arc 
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satisfied.  Witty  liialogue  is  all  very  veil; 
bat  what  does  one  care  even  for  the  wittiest 
of  Stotidre'a  chaneten  if,  while  tbo  "  Ecole 
dea  Femmea"  la  being  played,  one  is  being 
oruafaed  or  aqoeezed  t  Spectacular  effeota  will 
for  a  time  atir  a  jaded  aonl ;  bnt  all  the  powers 
of  line-lights  will  at  length  cease  to  more  an 
tmhappy  spectator  who  longs  for  a  little  oxy- 
gen. The  bustle  and  the  noise  which  ensue 
when  anybody  moves,  the  bad  atmosphere  and 
the  close  smells,  require  a  great  deal  of  his- 
trionic genius  in  order  to  be  counteracted. 
Our  managers,  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  set  before  themselves  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  pleasing  an  audience  more  or  less 
uncomfortable  physically.  They  often,  we 
know,  succeed ;  but  how  much  greater  or  ea- 
sier the  success  if  they  had  begun  by  doing 
ftU  they  could  to  make  th«  hearers  comfort- 
able I  This,  as  we  liave  aaid,  is  not  purely  a 
theatribol  failing.  In  our  exhlbltioni,  and  oon- 
oerta  also,  we  act  on  this  tLoeationabte  prln- 
oiple  of  first  patting  people  ill  at  ease  and  then 
endeavoring  to  rectify  the  error.  Oo  to  a  pict- 
are-exhibition,  where  one  must  crane  over  the 
heads  of  an  admiring  crowd  in  order  to  get  the 
ohanee  of  being  pleased  or  satisfied.  At  a  con- 
cert or  oratorio  there  will  be  inevitably  some 
pbysioal  disoomfort,  seriously  diminishing  the 
capacity  of  all  present  to  appreciate  or  delight 
in  the  music.  Everywhere  this  physical  side 
to  amusement  is  ignored  or  insufficiently  rec- 
ognized ;  hut  perhaps  in  the  theatre  we  mias 
most  the  application  of  this  truth. 

Tax  lAherei  Revieie  discourses  of  affecta- 
tion and  falde  pretenses  in  modern  society : 

Affectation  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  evils 
of  the  day,  permeating,  aa  it  does,  aociety  gen- 
erally and  middle -class  society  particularly 
f^om  top  to  bottom.  It  is  hydia-headed  und 
many-sided,  and  thus  it  is  fonnd  tainting  peo- 
ple's actions,  thoughts,  speech,  and  manners, 
and  fostering  false  morality,  sham  piety,  and 
a  host  of  noxious  evils.  Tet  it  is  much  cher- 
ished by  those  whom  it  afilicts.  Parents  who 
have  allowed  it  to  carry  them  so  Ihr  that  they 
hare  beoome  oarioatures  of  hnmai^ty,  do  not 
faesitate  to  teach  their  ohUdren  that  to  he  thor- 
ooghly  notonl  and  transparent  on  all  oooa- 
siona  ia  simply  to  disgrace  one's  self,  and  whei^ 
erer  psople  are  seen  they  are  fonnd  pretend- 
ing to  be  what  they  are  not,  and  avowine  a 
love  far  what  they  poaitlvely  dislike.  Nor  do 
they  only,  at  its  instance,  siicriflce  their  com- 
fort and  forfeit  their  self-respect,  but  they  also 
destroy  their  own  comfort.  Many  a  family  of 
moderate  means,  who  might  live  decently  and 
easily  if  they  would  only  consent  to  do  so,  are 
in  a  state  of  chronic  uneasiness  and  discom- 
fort beoanse  they  will  pemist  in  trying  to  ap- 
pear before  their  neighbors  aa  other  than  what 
they  are.  If  you  go  to  tfarir  homes  nuexpect- 
edly  th<7  will-  hurriedly  throw  art de  anoh  oo- 
OBpationa  as  they  mi^  have  been  engaged  in 
when  your  arrival  was  annonnoed.  Mamma 
win  put  away  the  stookings  which  she  has 
been  darning,  and  take  in  their  place  some 
pieces  of  fancy  work,  as  if  it  were  disgraoefbl 
to  do  what  is  useful,  but  highly  meritorious  to 
do  what  is  of  little  service  except  in  an  orna- 
mental point  of  view;  the  daughters  will 
smuggle  their  nnvels  out  of  sinht,  and  make 
weak  attempts  to  look  as  if  they  were  caught 
in  the  net  of  doing  something;  the  sons  will 
bo  ordered  away,  with  instructions  to  make 
themselves  neat ;  papa  will  helplessly  go  with 
the  swim ;  and  there  will  be  a  general  dusting, 
and  tidying,  and  patting  of  nnsightly  and 
j^beian  objects  out  of  ^ht.  The  traoea  of 
•U  that  has  been  done  are  p^nftilly  apparent 


when  you  come  upon  the  scene — perhaps  you 
may,  for  instance,  detect  mamma's  stockings 
peeping  from  their  hiding-place  behind  her 
chair,  or  perhaps  you  may  see  a  novel  lurking 
in  an  out-of-the-way  comer,  or  perhaps  you 
may  hear  the  scuttering  of  feet  and  smothered 
but  suggestive  ejaculations.  Kevertbeless,  you 
are  let  to  understand  that  you  are  made  no 
stranger  of,  that,  in  a  word,  yon  are  one  of  the 
blessed  select  few  who  are  permitted  to  find 
the  family  as  they  are. 


Thi  subjoined  statistics,  showing  the  com- 
parative proportion  in  different  coantries  of 
the  priesthood  to  the  people,  are  of  interest: 

In  England  and  Wales  there  is  one  clergy- 
man or  minister  to  each  718  of  the  population ; 
in  the  United  States  there  is  one  to  each  879. 
Now  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  no 
talk  of  spiritual  destitution  when  there  ia  a 
aheplierd  for  every  9t9  sheep  and  lamhs ;  a 
minister  of  the  old  aohool,  at  least,  would  not 
have  considered  himself  overhurdened'hy  the 
charge  of  acongregation  consisting  of  SOO  fam- 
ilies. But,  as  regards  this  matter,  the  truth 
probably  is  that,  while  in  both  countries  there 
is  a  superabundance  of  religious  guides  for 
oertMn  classes,  there  is  a  dearth  of  them  among 
other  sections  of  the  community.  Neither 
England  nor  the  United  States,  however,  are 
nearly  so  well  supplied  with  priests  and  par- 
sons as  are  ocrlain  other  countries.  In  Bus- 
sia  there  is  a  priest  to  each  838  of  the  populif- 
tion,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  clerical  army  of  the  czar  numbers  268,081 
men.  In  France  there  is  one  priest,  monk, 
paator,  or  minister,  to  each  S86  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  168.639  in  all ;  in  Italy  there  ia  one  to 
each  148  of  the  people,  or  about  190,000  in  all ; 
and  in  Spain — most  blessed  of  ell  lands  I — 
there  is  a  priest  for  each  64  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  815,777  in  all.  In  Bussia,  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  however,  the  men  in  reli- 
gions orders  of  all  grades  are  included  in  these 
numbers.  The  whole  number  of  clergymen 
and  ministers  of  every  kind  in  England  and 
Wales  is  81,982 ;  and  in  the  United  States  it 
ia  48,868.   

Mr.  Hkpworth  Dixon's  new  book  on 
America,  entitled  '*The  White  Conquest" 
(not  yet  reprinted  here),  has  the  following 

anecdote  of  a  "  heathen  Chinee : " 

*'  Tou  can  form  no  notion  of  the  impudence 
of  these  rascals,"  says  a  San  Francisco  mag- 
nate, denouncing  the  Chinese.  "Only  the 
other  day,  in  oar  rainy  season,  when  the  mud 
was  fifteen  inohes  deep  in  Montgomery  Street, 
a  yellow  ohap,  in  fiir  tippet  and  purple  satin 
gown,  was  orossing  over  the  road  by  a  plank, 
when  one  of  our  worthy  dtisens,  seeing  how 
nloefy  he  was  dresasd,  more  like  a  lady  than 


a  tradesman,  ran  on  the  plank  to  meet  turn, 
and,  when  the  fellow  stopped  BBdBtaRil,jiut 
gave  him  a  little  jerk,  and  whisked  1^  with 
a  waggish  laugh,  into  the  bed  of  dull.  Htl 
ha  I  Ton  should  hare  seen  Uie  crowd  of  peo- 
ple mocking  the  impudent  heathen  Cbiimii 
he  picked  himself  up  in  his  soiled  tippet  tsA 
satin  gown  I" — "Did  any  one  in  the  crowd  uud 
drinks  all  round } "  Welt,  no ;  that  benhtt 
Chinse  rather  turned  the  laugh  aside.*'—''  Ay; 
how  was  that ! ' ' — "  No  white  man  can  coneein 
the  impudence  of  these  Cliinese.  Hoon-bw 
picked  himself  up,  shook  off  a  little  of  tbe 
mire,  and,  looking  mildly  at  oar  worthji  dt> 
ixen,  curtseyed  like  a  girl,  saying  to  him,  it 
a  voice  that  every  one  standing  round  cwild 
hear  :  '  You  Cliriatian  ;  me  heathen ;  good- 
by.'"   


Thk  philosophy  of  breakfast  seemi  tobc 
a  perplexing  one.  According  to  some  theo-  ' 
ries  it  is  best  to  take  a  Ught  nip  joit  dta 
wakiI^;,  and  sit  down  to  a  snbstanUd  anl 
after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  hosn.  Th 
Sanitary  Becord  (English)  ssnelioDS  hb 
American  custom  of  a  substantial  mesliM  I 
after  rising: 

Let  a  healthy  man  really  "break**  b 
"  fast"  with  a  autMtantial  med,and  notlmik 
bishreakfastwithinitaUnglittlen^oril^  ! 
beforehand.  After  the  stomaeh  has  at  iu  la- 
sure  emptied  itself,  daring  sleep,  of  it«  mo- 
tents,  aud  sent  them  to  repair  the  woni  ti^ 
sues  and  exhausted  nerre-foroe,  andtbebleoi 
has  been  ventilated  and  purified  byvitboi 
and  dressing  with  the  window  open,  thet  a 
the  time  when  the  most  perfect  of  ill  naui- 
tive  articles,  farinaceous  food,  can  be  Ktr 
sumed  in  largest  quantities  with  advantage. 
Butter  also,  and  fat  and  sugar,  trouUeiaai 
customers  to  weak  digestions,  are  Uiea  etuif 
coped  with,  and  contribute  theu*  inviioiUi 
aid  to  performing  the  duties  of  the  diy.  7n 
example,  many  persons  can  drink  milk  to  i 
fair  and  ttseM  amoant  at  breakIM,  vA. 
whom  it  disagrees  at  other  hoars.  And  Ik 
widely-advertised  "  breakfast  bacon  "  b;  is 
name  warna  the  consumer  against  indalgtsM 
later  on  in  the  day.  Cafi  au  lait  and  mM, 
creamy  tea  are  to  many,  men  poiaonoot  la  lla 
afternoon,  though  in  tiie  prime  of  the  noraiq 
they  are  a  wholeaome  beverage  to  the  ume  h- 
dividuals. 

Let  the  rigor,  good-humor,  and  reftwli- 
ment,  then  felt  by  a  healthy  man,  be  milaed 
without  delay  in  eating  a  hearty  meal  inui^ 
diately  after,  he  is  dreaaed,  and  not  fiittend 
away  in  the  frivolities  of  other  oocepstioBl 
Let  not  reading,  writing,  or  badness— dUM- 
lar,  political,  or  eeonomioal — ezhanstthenff' 
rous  aystem.  The  newapapet  and  IcttA 
should  not  be  opened,  prefarably  not  Mo- 
ored, till  the  appetite  ia  thoroughly  vft"*"^ 
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NEW  YORK,   DECEMBER  4,  1875. 


[Vol,  XIV. 


A    FIRE   IN    THE  FOREST. 


THE    DASH    FOR  THE  LAKE. 


OUT  from  the  Tillage  and  into  the  pineries, 
Galloped  ve  horsemen,  galloping  fast, 
Through  Che  first  clearingn  just  sboating, 
"  Come  out  of  it — 
Back  to  the  Tillage ! "  while  hunying  pant 


Into  the  close  woods  that  stand  like  a  harrier, 
Hilee  and  long  miles  of  fat  pines  that  the  fire 

Iiovea  to  get  into  for  maddest  of  revelings, 
KoUlng  the  strong  flames  up  higher  and 
higher 


Into  the  tkj,  till  the  lake  feels  the  red- 
dening. 

Ships  in  the  night  sail  as  well  as  by  da; 
Id  the  glare,  and  their  decks  are  all  whitened 
with  aahes  that 
Come  from  the  shore  forty  long  miles 
away — 

IT. 

Yet  seem  to  drop  straight,  from  the  heavens 
ahoTe  tbcm, 
So  vast  the  great  flame  that  ascends  with  a 
roar 


To  the  stars,  and  curTes  over  the  waves  in  a 
hollowing. 

Arms  o'er  the  mid  -  lake  and  foot  on 
the  shore. 


Shall  we  yet  save  tbem  with  all  our  mad  hur- 
rying? 

Gallop !  ye  horses,  the  fire  is  behind ; 
Their  camp  far  within  in  the  heart  of  the 
pinery — 

We  told  them — we  told  them— bat  naught 
would  they  mind. 
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[Beckmber  4, 


Lombeimen  sbong,  and  they  laughed  at  our 
propheciea ; 
The  stream  was  a  good  one  to  bring  their 
logs  down 

To  the  shore,  and  swift  runs  are  but  scarce  on 
old  Uiohigan, 
Sluggish  her  creeks  for  the  vork ;  so  the 
brown 

VII. 

Carter  he  laughed,  and  old  Dick,  and  young 

Benjamin, 

Swect-fliotfiug  Bei^ie,  the  youngest  by  far 
In  the  camps — but  a  boy ;  and  they  shouldered 
tboir  axes  and 
Started  away  vith  a  ringing  hurrah 

VIII. 

To  the  woods,  down  that  teail  that  letda  far- 
ther than  any  one 
E'er  made  a  oamp  yet ;  it  was  only  a  trail 
For  the  Indians  to  hunt  through.   They  took 

no  preoautioQB, 
ril  wager  —  no  clearing;  bat,  cleariagt 
would  fail 


So  deep  in  the  pinery  'less  they'd  a  mile  of 

it. 

Over  the  Are  leaps  and  lioka  up  the  ground 
Of  small  (hearings  like  red  tongues  I  I've 
seen  it — I  mind  how  it 
Boars  as  it  goes  with  a  terrible  sound 


Like  nothing  on  earth,  for  the  thunder  we 
know  it  is 

Far,  but  this  roaring  is  near,  and  its 
breath 

Hot  at  our  backs,  and  the  birds  fly  before  it 
like 

Leaves,  while  the  poor  beasts  crouch  facing 
their  dea& 


With  a  whining  we  hear  for  long  milea,  and 
the  orying  of 
Wild-oats  u  like  that  of  children.  What  I 
SO 

Back  by  this  road  t  Are  you  era^yl  The  Are 

will  be 

Here  in  asheet before  long.  But  you  know 


Their  boat's  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek ;  if  we 
reach  Ihem  in 
Time,  we  can  launoh  it  together,  sail  oat 
On  the  lake — ^yes,  the  horses  will  awim.  Oh, 
we're  nearing  them ; 
Try  all  together  now — give  a  long  about 

To  tell  them  we're  oomlng— tfa«y  may  have 
gone  gathering 
Berries,  It'a  dinner-time.  What  waa  that, 
say! 

Beojle's  a-stnging  as  aore's  Fm  a  sinner,  and 
Singing  a  love-song  too  1   That  ia  bia  way 


Always,  the  silly  I  Yet  isn't  it  singular 
Sweet,  that  lad's  voioet  Just  listen  and 
hear — 

"  No  one  to  love  "—why,  what  rabbiab  I  when 
Kitty  and 
Molly— no  matter.  Bat  isn't  it  dear 


Sweet  aa  a— Hark  I  there  Ii  aomethiog  else 
echoing 

Tar  through  the  pines— 'Ua  the  flrel  It 
has  swept 


On  like  the  whirlwind,  a  mile  to  the  minute 
■inoe 

We  left  the  village  I  If  only  they've  kept 


Together  so  time  won't  be  lost — yea,  I  see 
them  all 

Kound  the  eamp-flre.    Now,  then,  boys, 
take  one  each 
Quick  up  behind  you;  don't  stop;  it's  hard 
galloping 

(There  eomea  the  roar)  if  tbe  lake  we're  to 
reach 

xm. 

Alive.- Ho,  there,  Casper  I  Tire  in  the  pine- 
ry I 

Quick  up  hebind,  and  we'll  try  for  the 

boat- 
Come,  Beigie;  don't  stop  foryonr  traps,  men, 

but  listen  and— 
Ab,  you  do  hear  it !  Suy,.i8  she  afloat 

xvm. 

Or  drawn  up  I  What,  afloat  I  Hurrah  1  that's 
^od  news  for  us ; 
Had  ber  out  yeaterdayl   There,  there  it 

comes, 

Tkfi  glare  through  the  trees  I  Throw  off  those 
great  hoots  of  yours. 
Boys,  for  the  horses  are  panUng.  —  It 

bums — 

zix. 

Hums  like  ten  million  of  bees.   Oh,  the  breath 
of  it  I 

There,  did  you  oat^'  it,  aa  hot  It  rushed 

by  I 

It  has  gidned  all  at  onoe«n  ua-r-yes,  must  have 
oertaioly 

Jumped  that  last  aUaring  I-  ooontad  on. 
Try 

XX. 

To  favor  the  horses,  ait  light,  jttve  the  TVins  to 
them; 

Tom  your  head,  Benjie,  and  breathe  to  (be 

west. 

It's  orosaed  our  path,  hoys;  wo  must  gallop 
rit;ht  through  it — a 
Chance  for  a  singeing ;  but  then  it's  the 
best 

zxi. 

We  ean  do ;  and,  indeed,  it's  the  only  way  left 
to  us. 

The  flame's  but  a  thin  one,  just  hushes  and 

such. 

The  trees  have  not  caught  yet.  Now,  shut 
your  eyes,  Baiyie. — 
One  breath,  men,  and  then — spar  It 
through  1  Well,  the  touoh 

xxa. 

Wasn't  pleasant;  it'a  singed  all  our  beards 
and  eyelashes ; 

But,  we  are  through  1    What,  another  t 

Now  spur- 
Spur  for  your  lives,  men !— That  laat  waa  a 

olose  one ;  and 
Benjle  ia  gasping ;  my  eyea  see  a  blur 

xim. 

Of  yellow  and  red — ips  the  smoke  that  la 
blinding  them  I — 
Say,  can  yon  breathe,  boys! — Ha,  there's 
the  lake  I 

The  fire  la  between  na ;  but,  never  mind,  ride 
for  it— 

Kde  for  it-Hide  for  it  1  Oh,  fbr  the  sake 


Of  oar  wivea  who  are  pioaa,  oar  mothers  who 
pray  fat  na, 
Uaybe  the  aainto  will  decide  to  fiill  to 


And  help  us  this  once ;  they  mnit  ema,  if 
they're  coming,  for 
Now  Is  Uie  time  to  ahow  what  thej  em  ie, 


And  not  when  we're  burned  put  all  hoping; 
I'd  rather  not 
Be  a  burned  miracle ;  but,  no  oompiiioti 
I'll  make.   There  now,  here  it  oomei— sport 
Hey,  how  oloae  it  was  I 
Boya,  do  yoa  know  that  I  thiak  cur  bw 
aainta 

IXTI. 

Are  the  horses  who've  galloped  ae  swift  ni 

BO  knowingly, 
Maddened  with  fear  though  they  wml 

There's  the  boat; 
Set  tbe  sail  1— Tes,  tbe  horses  will  swimiln^ 

shore  when  the 
Fire  comes  too  near  them.  Hoirah !  we'te 

afloat  1 

IXTII. 

Sing,  Benjie,  sing  that  there's  "no  one  to 
love  "  you,  lad  ; 
Ah,  you  young  rascal  1— Weil,  take  th  fa- 
tire. 

We're  a  gay-looking  crowd— all  singed  ud 
half  choking;  but, 
Never  mind,  boys,  we  are  out  of  the  fin. 

CoHSTAHoa  Fbkheobb  Wooudl 


TJIE  ffEIJiS  OF  THE  BOD- 
LEY  ESTATE. 

k  STOBY  IN  FIVE  CHAPTEBB. 
BT  BOBAOE  E.  BOUDDER. 

CHAPTER  IIL 
THB  Biins  IN  cocactL. 

I  WEST  to  North  umbertand  Court  the  do) 
day  a  little  earlier  than  very  strict  Isn  of 
etiquette  demanded,  because  I  wished  to  be- 
gin at  the  very  beginning,  and  to  take  a  pn- 
limlnary  taste  of  Mf.  and  Miss  BodleT'ieoo- 
pany  before  I  should  be  called  on  to  face  Ae 
reat  of  the  guests  :  one,  honever,  was  belint 
me.  I  found  him  sitting  with  Mr.  Bodle*, 
who  introduced  him  as  Mr.  Giles  Umbelov. 

Mr.  Umbelow,"  said  Mr.  Bodley,  "iiixit 
quite  so  near  a  connection  as  yourself,  Vt. 
Penhallow.  He  belongs  to  the  Simon  Bodk; 
atock.  '  Simon  was  the  member  of  Ute  fuoil] 
who  brought  some  apparent  confhnon  ioH 
tbe  genealogy — no  o^nae  to  you,  Mr.  UnlM- 
low ;  you  have  yourself  Biniled  at  Simu  BoA- 
ley's  curious  family  relations." 

"Yes,"  aaid  Mr.  Utnbelow,  who  9°^ 
somewhat  cautiously  and  with  a  blank  loot, 
ae  if  he  had  onoe,  under  great  provocatias, 
smiled,  "  Simon  Bodley  seems  to  have  dew 
all  he  could  to  confuse  the  succesaioD.  b 
was,  however,  an  only  daughter  that  skuiM 
George  Umbelow,  my  great-grandrather." 

"Just  80,"  said  Mr.  Bodley.  "Tbete 
is  perfect  on  which  you  descend.— Bnt  nM 
see,  Mr.  Penhallow,  what  you  may  yooisetf 
have  noticed  in  the  tables  which  I  sbon^ 
you  last  night,  that  Simon  Bodley,  vho«*) 
the  youngest  of  twelve  sons,  was  hiaiself 
married  three  timea.  The  first  timebeIDl^ 
ried  theWidowMendlp.whohad  three dtojb- 
ters  by  two  prevtous  hnsbands— I  will  ■* 
now  {^ve  their  names— and  by  the  Widot 
Mendip  ho  had  tiro  smb.  The  in  dSim, 
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three  familieB,  70a  obflerre,  all  lired  with  their 
pareot,  and  Simon  was  equally  attached  to 
them  ^  I  j  udge,  for  on  bla  idfe*B  death  they 
eontinued  to  lire  with  him,  and  did  altor  Mb 
leoond  marriage  with  the  Widow  Garden,  who 
had  three  sons,  and  brought  him  two  more; 
hat  the  Widow  Gardra's  three  sona  were  of  two 
fiunilies,  and  so  that  made,  let  me  see,  ten 
children,  six  famnies.  The  Widow  Garden 
died— of  coarse  Krs.  Bodley  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  She  was  an  estimable  lad;.  I 
have  her  epltapli  in  my  colIeotiOD,  and  Simon, 
who  was  still  young,  married  a  third  time, 
the  Widow  Lankester  being  hia  choice.  She 
added  four  children,  the  fruit  of  a  prerious 
marriage,  and  by  ber  he  had  a  daughter  and 
a  son.  The  son  died  in  infancy,  and  the 
daughter  married  George  Umbelow.  Now, 
that  made — ^three  and  two  are  Are,  and  three 
are  eight,  and  two  are  ten,  and  four  are  four- 
teen, and  two  are  sixteen,  children  ;  and  two 
and  two  are  foar,  and  one  is  five,  and  three 
are  eight— dght  families.  A  eurions  gather- 
ing, was  it  notr  And,  what  complicated 
matters  somewhat,  Henry  Garden  married 
RicBbe  Uendip,  and  Bob^  Gardm  married 
Hetty  LankcBter." 

"  I  should  thinly  they  mi^t  hare  con- 
cocted a  companion  to  the  old  riddle — 

'  Brothers  and  sisters  bsTe  I  none, 
Tet  tUs  man's  tsOiar  Is  mj  lUber^a  son,' " 

said  I. 

"  Never  heard  that  riddle,"  said  Mr.  Um- 
below.   "  Please  repeat  it,  sir." 

I  did  so,  and,  after  repeating  it  to  him- 
self, he  became  so  absorbed  in  the  solution 
ifaat  I  turned  to  Mr.  Bodley  and  said : 

"  Pray  tell  me,  sir,  whom  I  may  expect  to 
Bee  here  to-day,  for  yon  remember  I  did  not 
get  my  inTitstion  in  the  same  way  aa  others, 
and  80  hare  not  seen  those  who  are  to  oome." 

**  I  was  governed  by  various  considera- 
UoQs  in  my  selection,"  said  he.  "I  formed 
no  epedal  test  other  than  real  relationahip. 
I  don't  know,  but  I  am  a  littte  afraid  that  I 
made  a  mistake  regarding  one  of  my  invita- 
tions. However,  I  think,  with  Mr.  Tyrel'a  ex- 
ception, we  are  all  of  the  family.  There  is  a 
fellow  •  oouDtryman  of  yours,  Mr.  Increaae 
Bytes,  and  his  wife.  They  came  togeAer  yes- 
terday, and  he  seemed  more  dedroaa  of  talk- 
Iqg  over  a  pn^eet  of  his  with  me  than  of  the 
Doatter  in  hand.  He  Is  a  descendant  pretty 
direct  from  Governor  Bodley;  the  Bylwet 
•nd  the  Penhallowl  are  equally  removed  from 
the  goremor,  and  the  fhmilies  diveigo  in  the 
Dfixt  generation.  So  you  are  not  very  nearly 
related  to  him.  Hia  wife  seems  rather  de- 
spondent, and  it  was  chiefly  on  her  account 
that  I  invited  them.  I  thioli  their  loss  of  the 
estate  touched  her  more  than  it  did  him. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Henry  Pecker,  lately  from 
Madras,  where  be  has  been  for  a  niiml>er  of 
years  past  making  colteotiona  in  natural  his- 
tory. He  shows  the  effects  of  the  climate, 
although  I  do  not  think  his  appearance  is 
wholly  owing  to  the  heat.  I  sboiUd  think  he 
might  have  suffered  from  stooping  too  mncb 
to  pick  up  shells  and  the  like.  But  be  is  a 
pleasing  man,  and  is  in  aome  trouble  about 
his  collection.  He  never  bad  put  in  very 
strong  claims  to  the  estate,  but  his  mother's 
name  having  been  Bodley  be  applied,  and  I 


found  bim  d^Bceoded  from  the  excellent  Sir 
Thomas  Bodily,  whose. name  is  honored  in 
the  annals  of  onr  family.  Mr.  Pecker  con- 
sents to  come,  and  seems  qnlte— indeed  to  be 
quite— without  a  home  InEngland.  Another 
of  our  gnesta  is  one  whom  I  have  befbre  oc- 
cadonally  met,  Miss  Fersis  NorUiamberland, 
who  has  been  more  u^ent  in  asserting  ber 
claim  to  the  estate  than  aome  others.  I  did 
not  like  to  ruin  her  hopes  entirely,  Mr.  Pen- 
hallow,  and  I  have  been  as  gentle  as  would 
coDsiat  with  firmness,  I  regret  that  she  is 
not  yet  wholly  convinced,  but  she  does  not 
object  to  sitting  at  a  family  dinner." 

"It  will  at  any  rate  be  pleasant  to  your 
daughter,"  said  I,  "  to  have  Miss  Northom- 
berland's  company." 

"  Tes,  Mias  Northumberland  is  a  lady  who 
has  well  preserved  the  grace  of  old  English 
mannera.  I  am  sorry  that  she  should  be  so 
positive  respecting  the  weight  of  her  claims. 
Perhaps,  though,  it  it  well  that  she  should 
not  be  too  ronghly  shaken  in  her  confidence. 
There  is  another  gentleman  whom  yon  may 
perhaps  re^rd  aa  a  fellow-conntryman,  U. 
Felix  Bodelet,  of  San  Antonio  do  Bexar,  Tex- 
as. The  gentleman  beloogs  to  oar  fkmily, 
thoi^  hia  name  has  nndergtme  a  transfor- 
mation. It  aeems  that  hia  mother  was  French, 
but  bis  fnther  a  Bodley ;  and,  the  latttf  dy- 
ing, Madame  Bodley  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing  her  name  more  io  accordance  with 
her  national  orthography.  H.  Bodelet,  as  he 
wishes  to  be  called,  noticed  my  advertise- 
ment, and,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
estate,  having  but  recently  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, he  seemed  interested,  and,  as  a  stranger, 
bad  a  claim  upon  my  hospitality." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bodley,"  said  I,  "  some  of 
your  guests,  I  fancy,  will,  like  me,  have  to 
thank  your  generosity  for  saviug  them  from 
a  solitary  Christmas-dinner.  All  of  these 
names  which  you  have  mentioned  are  only 
names  to  me,  hut  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that, 
widely  separated  in  interests  and  associa- 
tions, we  can  yet  find  shelter  under  the  com- 
mon name  and  at  the  table  of  the  head  of  the 
family.  I  must  confess  that  I  already  feel 
drawn  toward  these  different  guests."  Mr. 
Bodley  looked  ideased,  and  I  oontinaed :  "  It 
would  be  singnlar,  would  it  .not,  if,  being  all 
of  one  family^  we  should  each  be«  until  to- 
day, unacquainted  with  one  another  I  Bo 
you  know  If  these  guests  have  ever  met  each 
other 

"  ITcTer,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,"  said  Mr. 
Bodley.  "  It  was  a  part  of  my  plan  to  bring 
together  those  who  bare  been  especially  soli- 
tary. The  Byleses  have  only  recently  come 
to  London  from  Paris,  Mr.  Pecker,  aa  I  said, 
is  just  from  Madras,  and  M.  Bodelet  from 
Texas." 

"  M,  Bodelet  and  I  can  claim  common  in- 
terests in  part,"  said  I,  "  for  my  brother  onoe 
made  a  visit  to  San  Antonio. — But,  Mr.  Um- 
below"—end  I  turned  to  that  gentleman, 
who  was  standing  apart,  wholly  oblivious  to 
our  conversation — "  Mr.  Umbelow,  we  have 
been  noticing  the  remote  places  from  which 
Mr.  Bodley's  guests  to-day  come :  pray,  where 
is  your  home  ?  " 

"  My  home  !  I  waa  bom  of  American 
parents  at  Kawaike,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  near  there  my  father's  family  still  re- 


rides  ;  and  yet  **— and  here  his  rather  blank 
face  was  lighted  with  an  expressive  smile — 
"  my  birthplace  wonld  be  hard  to  mark  ex- 
actly, for  I  was  really  bom  in  a  fisbing-boat, 
off  the  coast.  I  lay  to  tbia  fact  the  destiny 
of  my  life,  which  has  been  to  wander  over 
many  landa.  Notwithstanding  a  strong  lik- 
ing for  a  permanent  and  quiet  residence,  I 
have  been  traveling  io  England,  looking  up 
the  graves  of  my  ancestors,  who  are,  as  Mr. 
Bodley  has  told  yon,  Bodleys." 

"  Mr.  Umbelow  saw  my  advertisement," 
sud  the  old  gentleman,  "and  called  upon 
me.  I  explained  to  him  that  be  had  no  title 
to  the  estate,  and  he  was  pleased  to  disown 
any  strong  expectations." 

"I  had  none  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Umbelow, 
"  although  it  would  have  been  pleasant,  cer- 
tainly, to  drop  into  the  line  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish family,  and  find  myself,  without  great 
derangement,  moving  along  in  the  sluggish 
current  of  such. a  family.  I  could  have 
adapted  myself  even  when  coming  from  so 
brand  new  a  country  as  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
auds,  to  the  old  establishment.** 

I  thon^t  I  saw  an  uneasy  look  in  Mr. 
Bodley's  eye,  ud,  remembering  Tyrel's  in- 
jnncUon,  I  tried  to  steer  the  eonversetiai 
clear  of  the  reef. 

'*  It  is  singular,"  I  said,  "  to  see  bow  we 
Americans  fumble  after  the  cord  that  binds 
us  to  the  old  mother-country.  Perhaps  it  Is 
more  noticeable  in  New  England  men.  We 
seem  to  be  always  coming  back  here  after 
something  we  left  behind  when  we  moved 
over  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Hay- 
flower  was  not  quite  lai^e  enough  to  bring 
all  the  household  gods,  and  we  have  been 
fetching  away  old  chips  and  relics  of  the 
homestead  ever  since.  Did  you  not  have  a 
strange  familiarity  with  scenes  and  names 
here,  as  if  you  were  visiting  a  place  left  in 
childhood  f  I  recollect  very  well  my  first 
experience.  I  came  over  in  a  ship  to  Lon- 
don, and,  on  landing,  went  to  my  bankers  to 
look  for  letters.  Twisting  about  among  the 
streets,  and  reading  the  familiar  names,  I 
happened  all  at  once  to  look  up,  and  there 
was  St.  Paul's  towering  above  me  I  It  took 
me  by  suiprise,  and  the  England  of  my  dreams 
rushed  upon  me,  obliterating  for  a  moment 
the  En^uid  I  lauded  on." 

"  Tes,  I  know  alt  about  that,"  Mud  Mr. 
Umbelow ;  "  but  the  effbot  wu  lets  forcible 
on  me,  beoaose  I  had  already  passed  Aron^ 
the  same  experience  in  New  York,  Ton  may 
smile,  but  New  York  and  Boston,  to  an  Amer- 
ican bom  at  Kawaike,  are  the  London  of  an 
American  bom  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  I 
landed  at  the  Battery,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in 
a  dream,  I  walked  up  Broadway,  and  could 
hardly  believe  my  aenses." 

I  laughed,  and  said : 

"  Distance  mnst  have  great  power  of  en- 
chantment if  It  can  throw  an  air  of  romance 
over  New  York ;  but  I  am  afraid  one  must 
look  eastward  to  see  It.  From  this  shore 
our  western  country  seems  very  sharply  de- 
fined, and  so  extremely  new  and  clean-cut 
that  no  moss  has  grown  over  it  yet.  I  came 
here  to  escape  from  newness." 

"  Antiquity  is  the  product  of  our  recollec- 
tion multiplied  by  the  objects  about  us,"  said 
Mr.  Umbelow,  somewhat  oracularly.   >*  I  can 
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gMiendly  produce  U  wherever  I  ftin,  but  it 
will  lutve  more  sway  over  my  mind  as  I  have 
1«M  occasion  to  sbut  my  eyes.  Tlie  world 
grows  older  erery  day,  and  the  accamolation 
of  tfae  centuries  constitates  our  antiqaity. 
Teeterday  la  antique  to  ns ;  day  btfore  yes- 
terday less  so,  bectott  It  needed  its  own 
parUole  of  inenistation  to  sdd  to  the  general 
ium.  That  Is  antiquity  of  time,  and  is  one 
fhotor.  I  eall  it  Ae  maltipllaand  because, 
while  an  absolute  quantity,  it  is  capable  of 
being  multiplied  by  place — a  multiplier  which 
rariea  with  the  number  of  social  and  political 
sponges  which  have  nibbed  over  it."  Mr. 
Umbelow  hesitated  here,  perceiving  that  he 
was  getting  too  deep  for  bimself,  and  felt 
about  for  a  rock  to  recover  bis  breath  on. 
"  That  is  the  reason,  Hr.  Bodley,"  he  said, 
with  his  one  smile,  which  appeared  to  spread 
over  his  face  only  when  there  was  a  splash- 
ing  about  very  far  below  the  surface — "  that 
is  the  reason  why  I  iiad  hoped  I  might  pos- 
sess the  estate.  It  would  have  been  pleas- 
ant to  pat  mvaelf  in  the  position  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  for  a  season,  and  read  Nature 
and  bnminity  by  the  help  afforded  in  such  a 

StltlOD." 

"  I  may  not  precisely  enter  into  your 
meaning,"  said  Mr.  Bodley,  with  a  gentle 
apology  for  his  doUneas ;  "  but  you  are  quite 
right  in  supposing  that  no  place  affords  a 
better  position  for  looking  out  upon  the 
world,  and  I  trast  that  I  may  have  the  pleas- 
ure and  honor  of  entertaining  von  very  often 
at  Bodley  Hall." 

"  That  ts  well,**  said  Hr.  Umbelow,  in  his 
deliberating  manner,  as  if  weighing  all  mat- 
ters as  they  were  presented  to  him  in  the  dell- 
oate  scales  of  his  nice  judgment ;  "  but  there 
ia  an  essential  diObrence  between  mere  resi- 
dence and  possessioD.  Uy  object  would  not 
be  attained  without  actual  ownership  of  the 
Bodley  estate." 

"  But  that  ia  quite  impossible — quite  im- 
possible," said  Hr.  Bodley,  with  firmness. 

"Still,"  said  Hr.  Umbelov,  apparently 
talking  most  to  himself,  "  I  do  not  see  how 
else  one  could  perfectly  identify  himself  with 
tfae  spirit  of  historic  England." 

"  Hr  TJmb^low,"  said  I,  anxious  to  avoid 
an  outbreak  from  Hr.  Bodley,  who  I  thought 
was  exercising  great  aelf-control,  '*I  once 
knew  a  gentleman  from  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands. I  iTonder  if  you  ever  chanced  to  meet 
him  ?  He  was  a  land-agent  when  I  knew  him, 
though  formerly  he  bad  been  an  anctloneer — 
Kr.  Silas  Kennicnt." 

"  I  knew  him,"  said  he—"  I  knew  bim 
wdl.  He  married  my  sister.  He  killed  him- 
•eir  finally." 

"Killed  himself!"  cried  Hr.  Bodley.  *'0h, 
how  dreadful— how  dreadful,  Mr.  Uiubelow  ! 
Tell  what  made  him  do  it— what  made 
htm  do  it  r   Was  his  body  found  P  '* 

He  nttered  this  so  excitedly,  repeating 
each  phrase,  that  I  was  startled,  and  Hr.  tTm- 
belon  looked  bluaker  than  ever.  The  cliangc 
from  quietness  to  confusion  in  Hr.  Bodley 
was  so  swift  that  I  could  think  of  nothing 
else  than  the  similar  scene  when  be  started 
from  his  sleep  the  night  before.  Now,  as 
then,  he  found  himself  soothed,  for  his 
daughter  came  quickly  into  the  room,  and, 
without  regarding  ns,  sat  beside  her  father, 


and  stilled  his  agitation  with  her  presence, 
affording,  it  seemed  to  me,  a  shelter  to  which 
the  trembling  animal  could  run  and  hide 
there  securely.  Hy  companion  and  I  sal  in 
awkward  silmoe,  and  I  felt  a  guilty  confu- 
rion  embarrasdng  me  aa  if  I  bad  been  party 
to  some  infamous  attempt  on  my  boet'a  hap- 
piness. Hiss  Bodley  turned  to  me  presently, 
and  aaid : 

"So,  Vr.  Penfaallow,  have  you  brought 

yonr  Christmas  spirit  with  yOU  f  " 

I  might  have  thought  the  words  Ironical 
had  I  not  aeen  her  face,  and  heard,  too,  a  pe- 
culiar tenderness  in  her  voice  which  I  knew, 
though  unconsciously  given  to  me,  was  really 
meant  for  her  father's  jarred  ear.  I  felt  my 
own  voice  grow  gentler  as  I  aaid  : 

"If  peace  and  good -will  make  up  the 
spirit.  Last  evening  jou  quite  exorcised  the 
evil  spirit  that  whs  in  me.  I  hardly  think  I 
should  have  been  fit  to  come  to-day  other- 
wise. One  needs  a  sort  of  private  Christmas 
sometimes  to  qualify  Mm  for  taking  part  in 
the  general  rejoicing.  Bat  if  you  find  me 
extremely  melancholy,  pray  remember  that 
'excess  of  joy  weeps,  excess  of  sorrow 
laughs.* » 

"Ah,"  aaid  she,  and  her  face  lit  up  with 
an  animated  smile,  "  Blake  taught  you  that." 

Here  Hr.  Cmbelow,  aa  if  nelUia  of  ua 
had  been  speaking,  went  on  with  the  conver- 
sation which  had  been  interrupted  by  Hr. 
Bodley's  nvrvons  ezolamation : 

"  I  was  tellmg  Hr,  Fenballow  about  a 
common  friend  of  ours,  Hiaa  Bodley,  when 
you  came  In—" 

"  la  it  not  singular,"  aaid  I,  rudely  trip< 
ping  up  his  speech,  "  that  Hr.  Umbelow  and 
I,  who  never  met  before,  should  within  a  few 
minutes  discover  a  friend  in  common  *  I 
have  always  had  a  notion  that  any  two  civil- 
ized persons  coming  together,  and  chancing 
upon  the  right  line  of  talk,  will  discover  not 
merely  that  they  have  tastes  in  common,  but 
that  they  have  friends  in  common,  or  are 
joined  by  some  personal  thread,  even  though 
they  may  be  very  widely  removed  in  position 
and  circumstance.  I  am  ready  to  wager  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  establish  some  such  con- 
nection with  the  next  gueat  that  arrives." 

"  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  teat 
your  theory  now,"  she  said,  "  for  I  hear  some 
one  in  the  paaange." 

"  Hr.  Umbdow,  too,"  aaid  I,  hurriedly. 
He  will  discover  at.  leaat  the  acquaintance 
of  nn  acquaintance." 

The  door  opened,  uid  Mr.  Bodl^  and  his 
daughter  rose  to  receive  the  guest,  who  was 
presented  as  Hr.  Henry  Pecker,  from  Hadras. 
He  was  a  little,  bald-headed  man,  pinched  In 
every  part  as  if  he  had  been  an  apple  hung 
In  an  Indian  sun,  and  yet  with  a  merry  sort 
of  squeak  of  a  voice  which  intimated  that 
the  juices  were  by  no  means  dried  up  in  him. 

"  Mr.  Umbelow,"  SJid  Fear,  mischievous- 
ly,  "  is,  I  believe,  not  so  well  known  to  yon, 
Mr.  Peclcer;  but  Hr.  P(.'nhallow  here  is  an 
old  acquaintance,  I  think." 

I  knit  my  eyebrows  deprecatingly,  for  I 
did  not  want  my  search  to  be  obstructed  by 
any  untimely  adferttsement  of  it. 

"Indeed  I"  said  Mr.  Pecker,  looking  in- 
quiringly at  me  through  his  glasses,  and  yet 
with  an  eager  expression  as  if  he  would  be 


[DSCEKBEB  ^ 

delighted  only  to  recognize  me.  He  shook 
ray  hand  fervently,  but  was  obliged  to  ny,  re- 
luctantly :  *'  I  am  afraid  you  will  tfaiak  poo^ 
ly — very  poorly  of  my  memory,  Mr,  FeahsL 
low ;  but  I  have  been  a  dozen  yean  away 
fVom  home.  Could  I  have  met  you  in  Ha- 
dras? " 

"  Oh,  no."  Bud  I,  coloring.  '*Miai  Bod- 
ley is  probably  referring  to  our  oomMctioe 
aa  members  of  the  widely-scattered  Bodley 
famUy," 

"Ah  !  quite  so,"  wud  be,  reeved.  *'T«, 
blood  is  thicker  than  water.  I  have  been  h 
long  awiiy,  and  lived  so  much  alone,  Out  It 
is  a  great  pleasure,  a  very  great  pleasare,  to 
find  myself  on  ray  return  at  once  in  the 
mid^t  of  my  own  relations. — Mr,  Bodley,  ny 
dear  sir,"  and  he  grasped  bis  hand  again,"! 
must  thank  you  once  more  for  (hia  hojpili- 
ble — this  very  hospitable  reception."  Mr. 
Pecker  emphasized  his  hearty  abake  of  Hr. 
Bodley's  Iiand  with  another  little  quaver  of  i 
shake  afterward,  just  as  he  was  perpetnallT 
going  behind  his  adjectives  and  giving  then 
a  push  with  some  expletive. 

Hr.  Umbelow,  meanwhile,  midstsmcd  i 
blank  compoEurc  —  his  face  being  a  hi^ 
stone-wall  behind  which  all  sorts  of  impor- 
tant operations  might  be  going  on  nnknon 
to  the  careless  observer.  For  myself,  I  wu 
wondering  how  I  should  establish  my  coniwc- 
tion,  for  I  never  had  known  a  soul  who  hid 
been  in  Madras,  so  fkr  ts  I  oould  tell,  sod 
this  Mr.  Pecker  had  been  an  exile  fm  trat; 
yeara.   I  could  only  bide  my  time; 

"Ton  are  heartily  weleome,"  Mid  dU 
Paul  Bodley,  with  as  cordial  a  manner,  "and 
I  hope  often  to  have  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing you  at  Bodley  Hall.  I  trust  tbis  Is  bet 
the  beginning  of  our  family  gatheriogs."  ! 
could  not  smile  as  I  looked  at  him,  oor,  I 
saw,  did  his  daughter,  for  the  positicn  *ltich 
he  look,  so  perfectly  fitting  if  he  had  retlW 
been  the  head  of  the  family  and  in  the  sico- 
tral  hall,  carried  such  a  tonch  of  meUncliolT 
to  my  mind,  since  I  knew  it  to  be  an  halliui- 
oation,  that  I  felt  strong  compassion  for  bini, 
and  an  unwillingness  that  his  nature  shoald 
be  laid  bare  to  those  who  might  be  unsjmpi- 
thizing.  Hr.  Pecker,  I  felt,  could  be  relitd 
on,  but  I  distrusted  Umbelow,  and  I  wondered 
how  the  rest  would  turn  out.  The  wbolt 
oocasion  for  the  first  time  a^wsred  to  m 
such  a  painful  mockery,  and  so  liable  to  mmh 
disastrous  conclusion,  that  I  felt  sn  initiiu)- 
tlve  apprehension  that  it  could  net  be  ctiried 
through.  Indeed,  the  unreality  of  the  fooe- 
datlon  on  which  the  whole  gathering  rested 
gave  me  the  sense  of  acting  a  part,  assisting 
at  some  ghostly  banquet,  where  eacb  goett 
was  aware  of  the  iliuslveuess  of  the  fcoie, 
and  aware,  too,  that  the  rest  were  eqcal'T 
cognizant  of  it,  while  yet  none  whispered 
his  pecret  to  his  neighbor.  I  resolved  for  bit 
part  that  I  would  do  my  best  to  keep  the 
word  Bodley  out  of  the  couveiiiation,  and  to 
make  the  dinner  as  little  as  possible  like  > 
supposed  family  gathering.  How  void  the 
resolution  1 

"  Did  yon  ever  see  Bodley  Hall  !  "  «ktd 
Hr.  Pecker,  turning  to  me. 

*'  No,"  I  replied ;  « I  have  traveled  but 
very  little  in  the  English  country.  My  hoB* 
ia  in  America.    Hare  you  ever  visited  07 
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country,  Hr.  Pecker  ?  I  think  Ur.  Bodle; 
tuld  me  you  were  a  uaturBliut.  You  would 
Bod  a  great  field  for  exploration  there.  We 
hare  hardly  began  to  scratch  the  earth,'* 

"  I  have  wished  much,  very  much,  to 
tratrel  in  America,*'  said  he,  "  especially  now 
since  I  have  resolved  not  to  return  to  India. 
But,  unless  I  had  poch  a  possession  as  Bod- 
ley  Hall,  I  should  almost  think  it  wrong, 
uiipardonably  wrong,  to  begin  my  eolleoting 
•gain." 

**  I  assure  you,"  I  said,  not  quite  aoder> 
«tanding  bis  objection,  "our  naturalists  lead 
a  very  einiple  life." 

"  Ob,  quite  so,"  said  the  naturalist,  smil- 
log  cheerfully ;  **  do  simpler  though  than  I, 
I  warrant.  But  you  see  my  difficulty.  Here 
I  arrire  In  London  with  a  ship-Ioad — a  large 
ship<load,  I  may  say — of  apecimena  in  aIco< 
liol,  and,  bleiB  you,  I  have  no  place  to  put 
them  I  I  saw  Hr.  Bodley'fl  sdTertisement  yes- 
terday; I  knew  my  mother  was  a  Bodley, 
and  I  tiioogbt,  *  Why,  if  here  is  Bodley  Hall 
vacant,  it  is  Jast  the  place,  the  very  place, 
for  my  collection.*  I  did  not  have  hopes,  but 
I  called.  To  be  sure,  our  good  host  here  told 
me  that  niy  chance  for  that  was  gone,  but  at 
least  Fve  got  a  Christmas  -  dinner,  a  jolly 
Christmas-dinner,  by  being  a  Bodley,"  Aud 
be  rubbed  hia  hands. 

"  Mr.  Pecker,"  said  Hr.  Umbelow.  at  this 
point,  "  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
had  been  collecting  in  India  ?  " 

"  Just  au,  air.  I  euppose  there  la  not  a 
oreeping  thing,  a  lovely  creeping  thing,  that 
I  have  not  a  specimen  of.  Tbey  are  alt 
packed  In  tins  of  alcohol.  It  would  do  you 
ffood  to  see  them.  Are  you  interested  io 
reptiles  or  insects  f  " 

"  And  were  you  at  N&mkal  in  April, 
1840  ?  "  pursued  Hr. .  Umbalow,  looking 
■tr^gbt  before  him,  as  if  Us  thonghts  were 
Jiot  to  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left. 

**  April,  1840  ?— to  be  sure.  I  got  a  mag- 
j[ltfieent,  a  truly  magnifleent  i%jrfNui»  tuxt- 
JoHvm.   I  remember." 

"  In  the  indosure  of  the  old  Hyder  Ali 
fbrtress  on  tlie  high  rock,"  said  Umbelow, 
«lBaw  you." 

-  '*Whatl  what  I"  said  the  natnrallst. 
**  Tou  don't  mean —  To  be  sure  t  I  see  it  all 
now.  I  remember  you  perfectly.  Tou  were 
copying  tbat  griflSn  on  the  doorway.  Dear 
me  I  this  IS  singular.  And,  I  suppose,  we 
were  oouaina  all  the  time,  and  I  never  have 
seen  you  since  I " 

"  I  did  not  know  your  name,"  eaid  Um- 
below, "  but  I  have  recalled  your  face  since 
you  came  in." 

"  So  you  and  Mr.  Umbelow  have  met  be- 
fore said  Hr.  Bodley,  and  I  really  thought 
he  looked  a  trifie  disappointed. 

"Only  for  a  half-hour,  a  delightful  half- 
hour,"  said  Hr.  Pecker,  getting  np  and  shak- 
ing Umbelow's  hand,  which  he  bad  to  pick 
np  and  shake  for  himself,  it  hung  so  p&ssive. 

"  This  ia  too  funny,"  add  Fear,  aside  to 
me.  "  I  begin  to  believe  yon  will  make  your 
point"  X  sitid  nothing,  but  my  heart  mis- 
gave nie.  Onee  more  tbe  door  was  opened, 
and  two  new-oomers  were  presented.  "Fel- 
low -  oountrymen  of  yours,  Hr.  Penhallow,** 
said  Hr.  Bodley,  on  Introdnoing  us,  and  his 
daughter  added : 


"  Are  not  Hr.  and  Hrs.  Byles  neighbors 
of  youTB,  or  at  least  neigbtwrs  of  your  neigh- 
bors?" 

"  We're  New  England  people,  sir,"  said 
Hr.  Bylea,  half  jerking  his  reluctant  wife  for- 
ward on  his  arm.  "  Yankees  of  pure  blood. 
I  was  raised  in  Now  Hampshire ;  my  wife  here 
was  a  Bodley,  descended  from  old  Governor 
Bodley,  and  lived  in  Massachusetts,  down  in 
Scituate." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  Hra.  Byles's  home  ia  not 
far  from  mine.  I  live  at  Bozbary,  near  Bos- 
ton, and  I  once  spent  a  summer  in  Scituate." 

"  Tou  ,don*t  say  so  I "  said  Hr.  Byles,  with 
animation.  "  I  haven't  seen  a  nei^bor  this 
long  while.  Penhallow  ? — don't  remember 
the  name.  I  knew  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Penniman,  near  where  I  lived  at  nymoutb." 

I  was  not  overanxious  to  discover  a  very 
dose  connection  with  Hr.  Byles,  who  seemed 
rather  disagreeable  at  first  sight,  being,  to 
use  no  expressive  Americanism,  so  '  slicked 
up '  tbat  I  felt  thcve  was  an  unpleasant  na- 
ture which  would  show  itself  palpably  through 
bis  'slicking,*  and,  withal,  ao  wiry  and  fidg- 
ety was  he  that  I  began  to  catch  some  of 
his  uneasy  workings  assert  themselves  in  my 
own  nerves.  But,  feeling  my  chance  with 
Hr.  Pecker  tu  be  rather  slight,  as  it  seemed 
hardly  fair  to  assert  a  connection  on  the 
ground  that  I  knew  Silas  Eennicut,  and  he 
married  the  sister  of  a  man  who  spent  half 
an  hour  with  Hr.  Pecker  io  a  ruined  fortress 
in  India,  though,  at  a  piuoh,  this  would  an- 
swer—  I  was  disposed  to  take  some  ^mall 
cre^t  out  of  this  new-comer ;  so  I  turned  to 
Fear  and  said,  with  a  twinkle : 

"  Is  it  not  singular,  Hiss  Bodley,  that  Hr. 
Byles  and  I  should  have  diacovered  so  soon 
a  common  acquaintance,  for  I  find  that  he 
knows  a  Mr.  Penniman,  who,  I  have  no 
doubt,  is  the  very  person  witit  whom  I  spent 
a  summer  once  in  tiie  White  Mountains. — Mr. 
Byles,  is  your  friend  Mr.  Penniman,  Mr.  Job 
Poinimani  who  had  a  farm  at  Camptou  ?  " 

**yo,  sir,  his  name  was  not  Job.  I  don't 
know  anybody  by  tbe  name  of  Penniman  in 
0am p ton.  I  don't  know  anybody  in  Camp- 
ton  at  aU.   Where  is  Campton  t " 

"  Why,"  sidd  I,  rather  disconcerted,  **  not 
far  from  Plymouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  where 
you  said  yon  lived." 

"  Ob,  dear,  no  1  I  was  raised  away  up  at 
Oolebrooke,  but  I  lived  down  in  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  where  the  Pilgrims  landed. 
Don't  you  know  the  place?  I  taught  acbool 
tiiere." 

Hisa  BodI«y  was  laughing  behind  her 
band,  and  I  waa  almost  reeolved  to  know  a 
Penniman  in  Plymouth,  but  I  feared  the 
aharp  tongue  of  Mr.  Byles.  He  turned,  how- 
ever, to  Hr.  Bodley,  while  his  wife  answered 
Hiss  Bodley's  questions,  and,  as  Hessrs. 
Pecker  and  Umbelow  were  engaged  in  a  cor- 
ner, I  had  leisure  to  notice  the  groups  while 
liateniog  to  Mr.  Byles.  Tbe  pairs  were  oddly 
flonoorted,  as  if  each  one  bad  chanced  upon 
his  or  her  (q>pOBite  pole.  Mrs.  Bylea,  for  in- 
stance, was  so  fi^tened,  so  onzions  and 
weary-looking,  Bending  stray  glances  toward 
ber  husband,  as  if  she  feared  him,  and  yet 
feared  be  might  run  away  from  her ;  she  an- 
swered in  saoh  a  confused  manner,  that  she 
broaght  into  stronger  relief  the  qniet,  lelf- 


confidence,  gentleneas,  aud  tact  of  bervu-d- 
vut'  nor  waa  the  personal  contrast  less  strik- 
ing, for  Mrs.  Bylea  waa  angular  and  worn  out 
in  appearance,  looking,  if  ao  far-fetched  an 
illustration  may  be  permitted,  like  a  dust- 
cloth  that  once  had  been  an  ornamental 
apron  ;  and  naturally,  since  I  learned  after, 
ward  that  she  had  descended  by  degrees 
f^m  the  place  of  a  household  pet  to  that  of 
a  poor  woman  leading  a  hard  life,  put  by  her 
husband  to  oset  for  which  she  never  had 
been  made.  Mr.  Pecker,  also  in  the  comer, 
keeping  his  bald  head  excitedly  nodding,  and 
his  hands  rubbing  over  Mr.  Umbelow's  talk, 
and  occasiondly  enlivening  bis  own  by  tak- 
ing littie  liberties  with  Mr.  Umbelow's  knees, 
patting  them  with  his  palm,  tapping  them 
with  his  knuckles,  or  bearing  down  on  them 
with  tbe  point  of  his  forefinger,  was  ao  very 
animated  Uiat  Mr.  Umbelow's  blank  gravity 
and  stolid  composure  aeemed  a  sort  of  target, 
at  which  he  waa  practising. 

But  perhaps  the  two  by  whom  I  sat  were 
most  markedly  opposed.  Mi.  Bodley  was 
tbe  listener  m^nly,  and  an  amiable  deference, 
bom  of  native  courtesy,  was  ao  blended  with 
a  certain  dignity  of  manner  that  I  could  not 
help  thinking  the  worse  of  Hr.  Byles,  that  he 
could  sit  directly  opposite  to  him  and  be  so 
lilUe  impressed  with  bis  nature;  few,  surely, 
would  fail  to  be  won  into  some  show  of  re- 
spect, but  Hr.  Byles  addressed  him  exactly 
as  he  did  me,  with  a  manner  which  waa  in- 
solent from  its  undeviating  aelf- assertion. 
He  was  a  tall,  coarse,  ungainly  man,  with  tbe 
largest  hands  lever  measured  witli  my  eye, 
and  he  seemed  to  plant  himself  immovably 
upon  the  rook  of  his  own  selfish  purpose. 
And  yet  Mr.  Byles,  if  you  took  him  at  his 
word,  was  a  man  of  broad  views  and  grand 
schemes.  He  was  laying  one  down  at  this 
time  to  Mr.  Bodley  and  myself— it  was  the 
great  purpose,  he  assured  us,  of  hia  life,  and 
for  the  soke  of  it,  he  told  us  very  soon,  he 
hod  consented  to  join  this  Christmas  com- 
pany. It  was  through  science,  be  declared, 
that  the  great  develt^ment  of  the  world  was 
to  etMne  abont ;  be  had  just  begun  to  collect 
the  beta,  and  out  of  the  facte  were  to  be  ob- 
tained the  great  laws  of  life,  and  these  laws 
again  were  to  be  redistributed,  through  the 
intelligent  appreciation  of  man.  En  their  infla- 
ence  on  the  human  race,  but  in  a  more  equa- 
ble manner  than  at  present.  Oar  age  was 
one  of  experiment,  of  fact-gathering,  and  he 
was  a  humble  (but  he  uttered  the  word  hum- 
bU,  as  it  were,  with  the  shake  of  a  fiat)  labor- 
er in  the  field.  He  was  collecting  the  facts 
concerning  Han.  "  Tea,"  be  added,  raising 
his  voice,  "  he  was  intending  to  collect  Han 
himself." 

"  Hr.  Bodley,"  said  he,  at  this  point,  paus- 
ing and  fastening  him  with  hts  eye  until  I 
saw  that  Che  old  gentleman  began  to  feel  un- 
easy, "  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  this  great  work.  You  have 
it  in  your  power  to  make  the  name  of  Bodley 
the  moat  noble  in  the  world's  history,  aud  I 
will  tell  you  how.  Hy  mission  Is,  aa  I  Just 
said,  to  coUeet  the  facte  concerning  man. 
We  must  get  the^fibrentia  of  mankind.  But 
man  is  scattered;  he  is  found  under  various 
infloences,  some  more,  some  less  advanta- 
geous to  Urn.   We  mast  brii^  him  together. 
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We  most  bring  him  into  one  place,  and  {ler* 
nit  bhn  to  hare  the  same  adTantagea  and 
the  same  oondiitons  of  growtb.  If  I  may  ex- 
press myself,  not  In  sdenUflo  but  in  figura- 
tive terms,  man  is  now  dismembered.  The 
wild  Indian  of  the  Western  world,  and  the 
sarage  generally,  is  the  ;  the  American 
settler  is  the  arms,  Catholic  Christendom  is 
the  body,  and  Protestant  Christendom  is  the 
head ;  bring  these  scattered  members  to- 
gether, and  we  shall  begin  to  get  an  idea  of 
Mah.  Hy  plan  is  not  a  mere  dream,  it  is  a 
practical  scheme.  I  will  collect  specimena 
of  mankind  from  all  the  great  races  for  the 
foondation ;  next  I  will  gather  speoimens  of 
man  as  a  worker,  and  will  show  the  first 
steps  in  human  improrement ;  then  I  will  ob- 
tain examples  of  man  as  a  poet ;  and,  finally, 
crown  the  whole  with  a  few  choice  illustra- 
tions of  the  philosopher.  I  will  obtain  each 
by  appeals  to  the  appropriate  desires;  my 
race-men,  being  pure  specimens,  will  be  en* 
ticed  through  their  appetites;  my  workers 
will  form  an  exhibition  of  the  arts ;  my  poets 
will  contend  for  a  prise,  as  in  the  anoimt 
games ;  and  my  philosophers — they  shall  be 
a  congress  to  disonsa  the  snltJeets  which  will 
be  80  readily  prompted  by  the  occasion,  the 
whole  forming  a  glorious  pynunid,  at  the  top 
of  which  win  sit  this  small  and  selaot  body. 
Tha  resaltwlll  be  man,  man  as  he  is,  and 
man  as  an  e{^,  ont  of  which  shall  come 
something  eren  more  wonderftdt  Ur.  Bod- 
ley,  there  ts  a  plaoe  waiting  for  this  gather- 
ing, a  place  raised  np,  I  may  say,  for  this 
end,  and  there  is  a  meaning  in  this  acqnsint- 
ance  whioh  I  have  accidentally  formed  with 
you.  Here  am  I  with  my  thooght,  which  has 
only  began  to  open  in  all  its  relations,  and 
liere  are  yon  with  Bodley  Hall  and  its  fair 
expanse  of  field  and  flood  to  complete  my 
thoagbt  by  making  it  an  act." 

Hr.  Byles  paused.  The  cooTersation  of 
the  rest  had  gradually  been  drlTen  out  by 
bis  voice,  and  he  foand  himself  the  orator 
of  this  small  assembly.  I  looked  at  the  otli> 
«i.  Hrg.  Byles  seemed  disturbed  and  un- 
happy. Hr.  Pecker  was  listening  with  an 
astonishment  which  found  no  sympathy,  ap- 
parently, In  Hr.  Umbelow,  who  was  immov- 
able. Old  Hr.  Bodley  was  resUve  under  Hr. 
Byles'i  eye,  knd  turned  hesitatingly  toward 
his  daughter.  She  answered,  oomposedly,  for 
him: 

"  Tour  plan,  Hr.  Bylea,  is  one  of  genins, 
certainly.  Have  yoa  any  specimens  ready  to 
set  up  in  this  living  museum  t  ** 

**  I  have  merely  been  surveying  the  field 
as  yet,"  he  replied,  "  and  hare  my  eye  on  a 
few  good  localities.  I  shall  travel,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  establish  a  central  agency  here  In 
London,  to  which  I  can  forward  my  speci- 
mens. But  ire  have  devoted  our  life  and 
means  to  this  end,  and  we  shall  not  be  back- 
ward to  make  sacrifices.  Mrs.  Byles  and  my- 
self will  form  a  part  of  the  convention.  She 
will  illustrate  woman  as  house-keeper,  and  \, 
besides  my  necessary  duties  aa  general  mana- 
ger, shatl  occasionally  take  my  place  in  the 
congress  of  philosophers,  to  discuss  the  va- 
rious facta  and  problems  presented." 

We  were  all  staring  now,  and  Miss  Bod- 
ley was  getting  very  red  between  her  indigna- 
tion in  behalf  of  Hrs.  Bylei  and  her  sense 


of  the  absurdity,  when  happily  two  more 
guests  were  announced,  and  an  elderly,  pre- 
cisely^ressed  gentlewoman  entered,  who  was 
introduced  as  IRss  Northnmboriand,  and  aiUr 
her  came  the  lawyer  Tyrel.  The  latter  quite 
surprised  me  by  the  change  in  his  appear- 
aiue,  fbr  he  was  decidedly  the  best  dressed 
of  Uie  company,  and  carried  himself  so 
haughtily  that  I  waited  quite  timidly  for  a 
second  introduction.  Indeed,  we  all  rather 
gave  way  before  him,  except  Mr.  Bylea,  who 
seemed  incapable  of  being  subdued  by  any 
thing  or  anybody.  The  diatarbance  of  intro* 
duction  over,  we  settled  into  a  decorous  and 
awkward  silence.  I  found  myself  next  to 
Mrs.  Byles,  while  her  husband  had  attached 
himself  to  Tyrel,  and  I  could  bear  the  word 
Mam  occasionally  coming  in,  in  loud  cap- 
itals. 

"  Tour  husband  seems  very  much  ab- 
sorbed in  his  schemes,"  I  said,  politely,  to 
my  neighbor. 

"  Oh,  very,  very,"  said  she,  fanning  her- 
self  hurriedly.  "I  don't  quite  understand 
them  all.  But,  tell  me,  this  estate— I  don't 
know  much  about  it,  but  la  It  a  house  In  the 
country  r  " 

She  spoke  in  a  whisper,  and  I  answered  in 
like  manner,  as  if  we  were  telling  oonfldenoes 
to  eaob  other : 

"  I  really  cannot  say  precisely.  I  believe 
there  is  a  Bodley  HoII." 

"  But  I  suppose  Mr.  Bodley  and  his  daugh- 
ter will  move  there  in  the  summer  ?  " 

"  I  really  cannot  say,"  said  I,  again ;  "  but 
perhaps  Hiss  Bodley  could  tell  yon." 

"  Ob,  don't  <  "  said  she—*'  don't  ask  her. 
I  suppose  she  will,  and  I  was  thinking,  if  Hr. 
Byles  should  have  to  travel,  he  might  like  to 
hare  me  stay  somewhere  there,  and — and  you 
know  I  might  do  some  house-keeping,  though 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn.  I  ^nk  I  could 
learn  in  the  country," 

"  Was  the  country  your  home  f  "  I  asked. 
"  Oh,  I  remember ;  your  husband  told  us  you 
lived  in  Soituate." 

"  Hush  I "  she  whispered,  lower  still. 
"Won't  yoQ  move  a  little  round,  sir?  the 
ll^t  hurts  my  eyes." 

'"  Hr.  Byles  is  her  ran,  then,"  I  tboi^ht, 
as  I  obeyed  her  gestore,  which  placed  me  aa 
a  sort  of  shidd  from  hiiD. 

ThoQ  ahe  looked  at  me  with  a  sintering 
glance,  whfsli  appeared  on  her  worn  ftoe  Ube 
a  poor  remaant  of  some  happier  days,  and 
said: 

"Don't  you  r«nember  Haria  Wetberel, 
Hr.  Eustace  ?  " 

The  smile  and  the  name  broaglit  back  to 
me  a  dim  recollection.  I  had  not  scanned 
her  face  before  for  a  reminiscence,  but  now  I 
did  recall  the  person  of  one  whom  I  had  not 
seen  since  the  summer  which  I  had  spent, 
when  a  boy,  a  dozen  years  back,  in  the  little 
village  of  Scttuate.  We  had  staid  at  the 
Wetherels',  a  farmer-family  vith  five  or  six 
daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  ten 
years  my  senior ;  but,  like  every  boy,  I  had 
noticed  traits  of  character,  and  had  set  down 
this  Haria  Wetberel  as  a  very  silly  girl,  be- 
cause she  wore  long  curls  and  turned  np  her 
eyes,  and  made  doleful  music  with  a  singular 
musical  instrument,  a  melodeon  without  legs, 
aa  I  sn[q>ose  tt  might  be  called,  which  tiie 


player  placed  on  her  knees,  workmg  the  bd* 
lows  in  sn  ungainly  fashion  with  her  elbows 
while  performing.  Uy  parents  had  uid  ibe 
was  spoiled  by  flattery,  and  that  bar  moihgr 
was  acting  very  foolishly  In  letting  her  grow 
up  idle ;  but  then  all  paroits  were  not  so 
wise  as  mine.  I  had  laughed  at  her  tb«o, 
andrefnsed  to  be  petted  byherassheiriBlied. 
And  here  she  was,  blown  by  so  singuUr  i 
wind  across  the  water  to  my  aide  in  this 
chance  gathering  I  Certainly  it  was  she ;  and 
yet  what  a  translbrmatioc  she  had  andergooe 
from  that  giggling,  simpering  girl,  ignorsot 
of  labor  or  care,  to  this  weary,  forlorn,  and 
faded  woman,  chained  to  Mr.  Byles's  wu> 
chariot,  and  evidently  quite  at  his  mercy,  if 
he  had  that  attribute  t 

"  So  yon  do  not  recollect  me?"  said  the, 
petulantly,  as  I  looked  half  wondering  at  her. 
"  I  knew  you  as  soon  as  I  came  into  the  room, 
but  I  didn't  show  it ; "  and  she  locked  at  ne 
with  a  half-cnnning  look. 

*'  Yes,  I  do,"  said  I ;  "  but  you  must  wM 
think  it  strange  that  I  should  heritate  a  ido- 
ment ;  It  was  so  long  ago  that  I  was  at  yov 
house,  and  so  wholly  out  of  my  mind  tlurt  I 
should  meet  yon  here.  Bnt  how  long  have 
yon  been  marriedP  I  bad  not  beard  of  iL** 

"  Ten  years,"  aud  ahe,  with  a  dgb,  look- 
ii^  at  me  In  a  languishing manneriOiich  cov- 
ered a  real  weariness,  and  yet  was  absurdi; 
affected.  "  Two  aummws  after  your  pa  vu 
at  our  house." 

I  felt  an  instinctive  dread  lest  she  should 
make  me  her  confidant,  and  hurried  to  chaoge 
the  subject! 

*'  And  your  sisters — are  they  married*" 

"  No,  not  one  of  them,"  said  she,  "  and  I 
was  the  youngest."  Poor,  silly  thing !  Sbe 
was  just  going  to  tell  me  her  trials,  and  dot 
a  flutter  of  the  old  vanity  blew  them  away. 
"  Hr.  Byles  is  very  learned,"  sbe  went  <a, 
fanning  herself  in  a  stately  manner,  "  and  li 
in  correspondence  with  a  great  many  distin- 
guished men.  He  came  to  Scituate  one  som- 
mer  and  stopped  at  Mr.  YaasaVa,  but  he  tpenl 
most  of  his  time  at  our  house,  talking  with 
pa  at  first" 

"Haria I"  sounded  Hr.  Byles's  hsnb 
voice,  and  the  poor  thing  dropped  her  fan  and 
aniwwed  hurriedly — 

"Well,  Hr.  Byles." 

"  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my  fricDd 
Hr.  Tyrel." 

I  thought  this  rather  an  unusual  nanntr 
of  proceeding,  but  Hrs.  Byles  arose  sid 
moved  toward  the  men.  Her  husband  did 
not  even  rise,  bnt  turned  to  the  lawyer  and 
said: 

"This  is  my  wife,  Hr.  Tyrel.  Mrs.  Bylec 
was  a  Bodley." 

Tyrel  stood  up  in  all  his  magnificence  sad 
made  a  low  bow  to  Mrs.  Byles,  handing  her  i 
chair  with  great  anfyretstmeat.  I  moved  tow- 
ard Miss  BodJey,  who  wan  sitting  with  her  br 
ther  and  Miss  Xorthumberland,  bnt  boUi 
groups  were  near  me.  Hrs.  Byles,  I  saw,  wu 
thrown  into  a  divided  confusion,  half  Umid 
next  to  her  husband,  and  half  flattered  by 
Tyrel's  unnecessarily  courteous  manner. 
had  seen  the  introduction,  and  our  eyes  net. 
She  was  vexed  at  herself  for  that,  I  was  snre; 
but  she  saw  in  my  face  a  response  to  her  own 
opinion  of  our  neighbor's  conduct.  8fc* 
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tnraed  awty  quioklj  ud  listeoed  to  Miu 
Norftnmberland.  Mr.  Byles  vas  haranguing 
on  hU  one  theme  with  Us  Taiiatlona. 

"  Noir,  my  wife,  Kr.  Tyre),  wlU  do  what 
her  sex  can  in  promoting  thia  mterprlse.  I 
pn^KMe  that  ahe  shall  illuatrate  certain  fnso- 
(lona  of  womankind.** 

"  And  very  gracefully  ahe  will  do  it,"  eaid 
Tyrol,  lootdog  at  the  aimpering  wife. 

"  Well,  air,  it  is  not  so  much  grace  that 
will  be  required,"  rejoined  Mr,  Byles.  "She 
will  perform  the  various  domestic  labors 
which  fall  to  woman's  share,  and  display,  in 
this  particular,  man  as  a  worker,  or,  as  I 
sometimes  call  him,  man  as  a  bee." 

•*  Pray,  Mr.  Bylea,"  said  Tyrel,  "  why  not 
make  a  collection  of  women  by  themselves, 
and  illustrate  woman,  all  the  way  up  from 
the  Hottentot  to  the  graceful  American,  aay  ? 
'That  would  draw  a  good  crowd."  He  arched 
his  brow  for  a  private  signal  to  me.  Mr. 
Bylet,  who  only  caught  at  one  seeming  sneer, 
and  lost  the  whole,  looked  a  little  angry,  and 
said: 

"  Mr.  Tyrel,  I  think  I  told  you,  air,  that  I 
am  not  a  worker  In  the  confined  aense  of  the 
word.  My  huslaeaa  has  to  do  with  thooght, 
and  I  ahall  take  my  place  among  the  pbOoao- 
plwa,  as  I  ezpWned." 

"  Please  to  accept  my  humble  servloes  as 
ohamberlaiD,"  said  Tyrel,  deferentially;  "and 
Mr.  Penballow  here  would,  I  am  sure,  make 
an  admirable  representative  of  man  as  an 
Intimate  friend." 

**  My  plan  does  not  propose  to  classify 
the  virtues,"  said  Hr.  Byles,  looking  auspi- 
ciously at  me,  as  if  I  had  been  guilty  of 
chaffing  him. 

*'  Then  leave  out  the  lawyer,"  said  I, 
turning  about  and  joining  the  other  group, 
looking,  I  know,  very  red.  Miss  Bodley  saw 
there  was  something  disagreeable  going  on, 
and,  turning  to  her  father,  asked  if  they 
should  wait  for  M.  Bodelet. 

"I  hardly  like  to  wait,"  he  said,  to  us 
three.  "But  there  is  one  guest  yet  to  ar- 
rive, and  I  am  afraid  he  might  be  somewhat 
hurt  if  he  were  to  find  us  at  dinner;  and 
yet— you  are  quite  sure,  Fear,  that  he  will 
oome  F  " 

He  certainly  was  very  positive,  yester- 
day," said  she. 

The  matter  was  aet  at  rest  by  the  ap* 
pearauee  now  of  the  last  of  the  guests,  H. 
Felix  Bodelet,  who  oame  in  upon  oar  little 
room  foil  of  company,  to  the  eye  maeh  as  if 
«  Haguenot  had  stepped  bodily  fVom  a  plot- 
nre-frame,  to  my  thinking  indeed,  or  rather 
-to  my  inatlnet,  with  the  old  ducal  power 
which  eonstantiy  reasserts  itself  in  poliUcs 
and  society;  that  is  to  say,  I  saw  before  me 
-»  man,  quiet  and  determined,  bom  to  rule 
whatever  principality  might  rightly  fall  to 
Itis  share.  He  became  at  once  the  centre  of 
-the  circle.  It  was  for  him  that  we  had 
waited,  without  knowing  it,  and  now  that  he 
bad  oome  we  were  ready.  Fur  my  part  I 
felt  at  once  a  sense  of  relief.  Tbere  had  been 
«n  nndefined  and  uncomfortable  feeling  lest 
in  this  discordant  gathering  It  might  fall  to 
my  lot  to  act  as  master  in  charge,  but  now  I 
Tecogniaed  at  a  glance  my  leader,  and  knew 
tiiat  he  would  prove  equal  to  the  emer- 
«enoy. 


WELBEKOMER. 

A  TALS  OF  THE  WXBT  ZNDXXB. 

"VTTELBEKOMER,"  said   the  Danish 

VY  lawyer  after  dinner,  aa  he  pressed 
the  hand  of  the  young  American  officer,  on 
taking  leave  of  him. 

"And  what  does  that  meanr"8^dthe 
lieutenant-commander. 

"  Ah  I  it  means  '  May  it  go  well  with 
you,'  may  your  dinner  agree  with  you,  may 
you  enjoy  life,  lire  to  grow  old,  marry  the 
woman  you  love ;  have  *  good  luck ' — as  you 
Americans  say.  It  is  a  sort  of  universal 
blessing ! " 

"  Then  I  may  return  it.  Counselor  Feder. 
stahl,  and  say  '  Welbekomer  *  to  yon,  may  I 
not?" 

"  Certainly,  Captain  Belknap,  certainty. 
It  is  oar  Danish  custom  after  dinner,  and 
not  a  had  one ;  we  ahake  hands,  and  invoke 
good  wishes  on  our  guests.  It  may  make  up 
for  the  poorness  of  our  cooks,  the  deficiency 
of  our  mlovroffe.  It  at  least  la  better  than 
the  old  Italian  custom  of  poiaoniog  people." 

"  Decidedly  I  Then,  counaelM,  I  may  rely 
on  your  help;  may  trast  that  you  will  act  for 
me,  and  with  me,  In  this  matter  which  haa 
brooght  me  to  St.  Thomas  ?  " 

"Tes,  Captain  Belknap,  yoa  have  my 
word  to  that  effect.— Oood-nlght." 

And  the  young  naval  officer  walked  away 
into  the  stillnesa  of  the  tropical  night  toward 
the  fhmous  French  Hotel,  which  then  accom- 
modated the  heterogeneous  visitors  to  the 
little  town  of  Charlotte  Amalie,  which 
crowned  the  conical  hill  of  St  Thomas,  Dan- 
ish West  Indies. 

Captain  Belknap,  in  his  interview  with 
Counselor  Federstahl,  had  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  some  facts  which  it  was  difficult  for 
the  young  man  to  narrate,  but  which  he  was 
obliged,  by  the  oounaelor's  demand,  to  give 
him. 

"  You  must  remember,  my  dear  young 
friend,"  said  the  sagacious  lawyer,  "  that 
there  must  be  perfect  confidence  between 
client  and  ooanselor.  Ton  mast  tell  me 
your  motives,  even,  or  I  cannot  attempt  to 
help  you  in  this  complicated  ailhir." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  sir,  since  you  say 
so,  I  will  tell  yon  all,"  said  Belknap. 

**  There  oame  under  my  mother's  care 
some  jem  ago,  in  a  myaterioua  manner,  a 
young  giri,  a  very  young  ^rl,  who  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  has  relatives  and  property 
in  ^ese  islands.  There  was  a  eload  hanging 
orer  her  mother,  and  the  reoorda  are  very 
much  disturbed  by  the  l^t  that  just  before 
her  death  she  (the  mother)  burned  a  quantity 
of  papers.  Only  a  few  letters  remain :  one 
pointing  to  certain  people  in  Cuba  as  pos- 
aeaelng  facts  of  considerable  importance; 
another  recalling  the  name  and  relationship 
borne  by  her  to  Cajitain  Charia  Walrivff?utm. 

"  This  young  lady,  whose  name,  to  save 
farther  complications,  is  Julta  Sinclair,  haa 
become  to  my  mother  as  a  daughter ;  nay, 
more,  she  would  have  her  a  real  daughter, 
and  make  her  my  wife.  I  have  received  her 
promise  to  become  so  if  I  can  find  out  her 
real  history,  refistablish  her  mother's  reputa- 


tion, and  gain  her  her  place  in  sodety.  This 
I  have  undertaken,  and,'  as  you  say  I  most 
tell  you  all,  even  my  motivea,  I  will  add  that 
1  do  it  with  the  more  zeat  because  I  am  afhdd 
I  do  not  love  Miaa  Sinclair  as  I  ought  to  love 
my  wife.  If  I  can  serve  her,  perhaps  I  shdl 
love  her  better.  If  I  gain  for  her  a  name,  a 
fortune,  and  a  lineage,  I  may  then  honorably 
retire  from  a  connection  which  haa  been 
brought  about  by  drcnmstance  rather  than 
by  choice  ;  by  filial  duty  rather  than  by  tiie 
instincts  of  the  heart.** 

"  Does  the  young  lady  love  yon  1 "  aidd 
Counselor  Federstahl. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  does,"  said  the  poor 
captain,  blushing  beneath  hi^  bronze. 

**  A  complicated  case— truly  a  complicated 
case,"  aaid  the  lawyer. 

The  counselor's  house  was  situated  high, 
and  commanded  a  splendid  view.  Seldom,  In 
all  his  wandering  life,  had  the  young  sailor 
Been  any  thing  so  superb  as  this  unlimited 
reach  of  ocean,  this  calm,  splendid,  brilliant- 
ly-illuminated heaven.  Each  star  seemed  to 
be  detached  from  the  sky,  and  to  hang  down 
by  an  invisible  thread.  Each  planet  glowed 
iritb  pale,  Intenee  fire ;  and,  although  there 
waa  no  moon,  the  earth  was  filled  with  their 
radiance.  He  walked  sturdily  down  the  steep 
desoent,  casting  one  g^nce  at  hia  afaip,  tho 
Calypso,  as  she  lay  grandly  at  rest  in  the 
beautiful  harbor.  All  was  well  with  her. 
Discipline  reigned  on  that  fine  veasel.  Was 
It  as  well  with  Aunf  Could  he  pipe  all 
handa  to  their  du^  in  his  own  nature? 
Could  he  rule  Captain  Belknap  as  he  did  hia 
crew  f  He  looked  up  at  the  aky,  and  saw 
Venus — ^loveliest  planet  of  them  all — and  a 
smile  crept  over  his  face. 

"All  very  well  but  for  you,  my  lady," 
said  be,  addressing  himself  to  the  serene  god- 
desB. 

When  he  reached  the  hotel  he  crept  up 
to  his  room,  rather  than  join  the  group  of 
travelers  onthepiaiza;  but  he  noticed,  as  he 
passed  them,  the  figure  of  a  monk,  in  the 
dress  of  his  order — some  South  American 
brother,  no  doubt,  on  his  way  to  Europe. 
He  had  a  brown  robe  with  the  conventional 
cowl,  and  a  rope  tied  round  his  waist — the 
very  lowest  and  humblest  dress,  yet  there 
was  something  so  prtmounced  about  bis 
head  and  fhee  that  the  young  man  turned 
again  to  look  at  him ;  as  he  did  ao,  he  saw 
that  the  monk  waa  looking  at  him— earnestly 
and  ourioosly. 

However,  he  went  to  his  apartment,  and 
was  soon  sleeping  the  sound,  healthy  sleep 
of  early  manhood.  Toward  morning  he  be- 
gan to  dream  of  the  monk  in  the  brown  rob^ 
finally  getting  into  so  much  trouble  with 
him  that  he  awoke,  saying  rather  impatient- 
ly to  himself: 

"I  would  rather  dream  of  the  'Nun  with 
the  Brown  Roaary.' " 

Just  then  the  slightest,  most  delicate  tap 
was  heard  at  his  door.  Thinking  it  was  the 
colored  servant  with  a  jug  of  water,  or  his 
early  coffee  and  roll,  he  called  out  loudly, 
"  Come  In !  " — when  there  entered  the  monk. 

"  A  thousand  pardons.  Captain  Belknap," 
said  the  holy  brother,  with  the  ease  and  ele> 
gaoce  of  a  man  of  the  worid — "  ten  thousand 
pardons  for  dlstorbiog  you  so  early,  but  I 
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have  a  letter  Tor  you,  from  your  Secretary  of 
State,  iutroduciog  my  humble  seir,  through 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Baltimore.  I  muBt  ask 
of  you  to  read  it,  and  to  give  me  your  an- 
flver,  M  I  am  now  called  away  to  oonfesa  a 
dying  person.  Nothing  else  would  hare 
p«raaaded  me  to  so  early  a  oaD." 

Captain  Belknap  sat  up  in  bed,  pulled 
his  moaquito^et  aside,  and  took  tlie  letter. 
It  was  indeed  ttom  Washington,  and  offldal. 
It  requested  (In  terms  wbioli  were  politely  a 
eommand)  ttiat  he  should  take  Father  Am- 
brosins,  of  the  Oarmelite  Honastery  at  Lima, 
on  board  bis  Teasel  as  a  gue^t,  for  bis  West 
iDdian  and  South  American  oruiae. 

So  he  woB  to  bare  this  infernal  monk, 
of  whom  he  had  been  dreaming,  as  a  daily 
oompauioD,  was  hef  Captain  Belknap  felt 
blasphemous. 

Hoivercr,  he  was  a  geotleman,  and  he  swal- 
lowed bis  wrath,  and  apoke  gently  : 

*'  I  must  be  here  a  week  or  ten'  days ; 
then  we  shall  start,  and  I  shall  be  most  hap- 
py to  receive  your  reverence  on  board." 

Father  Ambrosius  smiled,  bowed,  and 
raised  his  three  fingers  to  give  the  captain 
his  blessing.  The  captain  bowed  from  be- 
hind tho  mosqnito-net,  and  with  satiafaction 
saw  him  shut  the  door.  "  He  might  have 
spared  me  the  blessing,"  said  he.  "I  liked 
Counselor  FederstabPs  better — what  was  that 
word  f  WelltraknowD,  Welcome — yon — Wd- 
bekomer—uow,  1  have  iti  Well,  I  don't  say 
Welbeiomer  to  Fatiier  Ambrosius,  any  way." 

After  Captain  Belknap  had  breakfasted, 
and  had  visited  his  ship,  he  reeelred  a  r'lAt 
from  Counselor  Federsudil,  who  promised  him 
a  ride  on  the  little  Spanish  jennets,  for  which 
Sl  Thomas  was  famous.  No  carriage  can 
obtain  on  that  sugar-loaf,  but  these  dear  little 
pacing  ponies  give  the  Thomasians  an  after- 
nooQ  ride.  The  captain  bad  a  sailor's  inap- 
titude for  horseback,  but  owned  that  the 
Spanish  jennet  was  nearest  to  being  a  rock- 
ing-chair of  any  thing  he  had  ever  tried. 

When  Counselor  Federstahl  had  shown 
him  the  splendid  view,  when  ihey  had  talked 
out  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Captain  Eidd,  the 
Danish  lawyer  took  up  the  subject  of  Captain 
Belknap's  business. 

*'3o  the  lady's  father  was  a  naval  oflScer,. 
and  was  here  in  1814,'*  said  he ;  "  well,  that 
is  a  long  time  ago.  We  are  now  In  the 
year  1660.  The  only  person  in  the  islands 
who  will  be  apt  to  remember  him  is  a  Hre. 
CastletOD,  whom  we  shall  see  at  Santa  Cruz. 
Fortunately,  I  have  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  her  on  ChrlstmaB-day,  and  to  bring  two 
friends;  one  of  them  shall  bo  yourself.  Have 
yoa  any  intimate  friend  oa  your  ship  who 
shaU  be  tiie  other!" 

Caption  Belknap,  not  yet  aooustomed  to 
insular  hospitality,  was  for  refusing  tills  sn- 
perb  offer,  but  flniing  the  coanador  to  insist, 
he  said : 

"  If  I  might  be  so  bold,  I  would  like  to 

bring  my  first  officer,  Horace  Heywood — a 
very  handsome  fellow.  If  there  are  ladies, 
Horace  will  make  himself  agreeable  at  once. 
As  for  me,  I  am  not  much  of  a  lady's  man," 
and  the  honut  brown  fkce  was  covered  with 
blushes. 

The  kindly,  pale,  elderly  man  looked 
Tonud  with  a  smile.  He  evidently  thought 


Captain  Belknap  was  not  wanting  in  personal 
attraction.  The  bronzed,  manly  face  was  not 
handsome,  but  it  was  better,  it  was  strong, 
concratrated,  and  honest.  The  compact  fig- 
ure wag  Symmetrical  and  straight,  and  the 
hdght,  six  feet  and  an  inch,  gave  it  majesty, 

"  ChrlBtmas-day  is  the  day  after  to-mor-- 
row,"  said  the  counselor.  "If  you  and  your 
firlend  will  be  here  at  the  hotel  to-morrow, 
we  will  go  over  early  in  the  morning  on  a  lit- 
tle schooner,  so  that  we  can  attend  the  ser- 
vice in  the  morning  of  C!fariBtmaB-day,  pay  a 
visit  to  the  governor  and  some  dignitaries, 
take  our  drive,  and  make  our  toilets  for  a 
seven-o'clock  dinner." 

When  the  counselor  saw  the  captain  and 
his  friend,  he  did  not  wonder  that  Belknap 
had  mentioned  the  beauty  of  his  first-officer. 
Heywood  wfw  one  of  those  rare  and  unusual 
masculine  beauties  who  have  appeared  now 
and  then  upon  the  earth — once  under  the 
name  of  Byron,  once  under  the  name  of 
Ctesar  Borgia,  farther  back  under  the  name 
of  Alcibiades,  farther  still  under  that  of  Ab- 
salom, and  80  on  up  and  down  the  stream 'Of 
time — men  who  were  not  only  handsome  but 
beauliful.  He  was  dark,  of  the  Byronic  type, 
with  most  lustrous  eyes,  clear  and  perfect 
complexion,  most  radiant  smile,  most  regular 
features.  As  he  stepped  forward  to  clasp 
the  hand  of  Counselor  Fedcrst^l,  such  was 
hia  grace,  cordiality,  and  beaming  beauty, 
that  the  Danish  lawyer  almost  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation. He  had  the  added  charm  of  un- 
eonsclonsnesB.  Horace  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  bis  own  beauty  that  he  was  not 
troubled  by  it.  Nature  had  done  every  thing 
for  this  creature,  in  a  St  of  madness.  She 
had  chiseled  his  features,  toned  his  coloring, 
and  perfected  his  voice,  wbieh  was  sweeter 
than  harp  or  dulcimer. 

"This  fellow  if)  handsome — Belknap  was 
right  I  The  Santa  Cruz  ladies  will  admire 
him,"  thought  Counselor  Federstahl. 

When  the  three  gentlemen  entered  the 
long,  low  drawing-room  of  Urs.  Oastleton  on 
the  Christmas-evening,  they  made  a  decided 
sensation.  Two  American  officers  in  full 
nniform  were  a  rarity  on  the  island,  and 
Counselor  Federstahl  was  a  very  distin- 
guished person. 

Mrs.  Oastleton,  an  elderly  widow  in  cap 
and  crape,  received  them  with  the  sweetest 
dignity.  She  was  a  lady  of  high  degree,  and 
her  manners  had  the  majesty  of  a  by  gone 
day.  She  preeented  them  to  her  sou  and  her 
guests,  then  to  her  dau^ter  Hiss  Hay  Cas- 
tleton,  finally  to  Hiu  Ungenbrod,  Hiss  Stridi- 
ron,  Miss  Feddersen— Danish  beauties.  But 
it  was  on  the  fair  fsoe  of  Kay  Oastleton  that 
Belknap's  eyea  rested.  Here  wu  a  gentle, 
blue-eyed  blonde  of  the  most  perfect  type. 

The  dinner  was  a  large  one  and  most 
excellent  Hlomiuated  by  innumerable  wax- 
candles,  in  long  glass  globes  which  defended 
the  flickering  light  from  draughts  and  fh>m 
insects ;  the  table  loaded  with  flowers  and 
fruit,  with  heavy,  old-fashioned  silver-plate 
and  china,  which  had  been  curious  and  valu- 
able a  hundred  years  ngo ;  and,  what  was  of 
more  importance  to  the  gentlemen,  rare  and 
excellent  wines — Madeira,  which  had  trav- 
eled far ;  Tinto,  which  had  ripened  surely ; 
claret,  as  good  as  when  it  left  France ;  and 


Burgundy,  a  trifie  better — such  was  Kn.  C«s. 
tleton's  dinner. 

Horace  was  happy  with  a  Danish  heavy 
on  either  ude,  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  tiie 
fact  that  Hay  Castleton's  eyea  were  seeking 
him  out,  althou^  die  had  been  taken  in  ts 
dinner  by  Belknap. 

"  How  do  yoa  amnae  yonrself  here ! "  said 
the  eaptain  to  his  fair  companion. 

"  Oh,  we  rise  early,  go  to  ride  on  bom- 
back,  come  back  to  an  eleven-o'clock  break- 
fast, then  take  a  nstta,  or  read,  or  do  oar  em- 
broidery. Then  we  lunch  at  two,  t^e  anoth- 
er tUtta,  drive  at  four  to  get  the  cceu-breetei 
and  dine  at  seven.  A  lazy,  uninterestu^ 
sleepy  life.  Captain  Belknap." 

"  Ah  I "  said  Miss  Lingenbrod.  "May  has 
just  come  home  from  boarding-school  in  En- 
rope  ;  she  has  all  her  original  energy  hang- 
ing about  her  yet.  When  she  bos  been  home 
as  long  as  we  have,  she  will  become  contented 
as  vie  are.  This  climate  saps  the  ambititn 
in  a  year  or  two." 

The  young  officers,  wfao  were  simply  melt- 
ing in  their  formal  uniforms  and  high,  em- 
broidered coat-collarfl,  thought  as  mnch— the 
thermometer  (although  it  was  Christmas  and 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening)  was  up  among 
the  nineties. 

The  hour  of  toasts  arrived,  and  the  com- 
pany drank  "  To  the  roof ! "  "  To  our  absent 
friends ;  God  bless  them  I " — a  toast  always 
drunk  mth  much  emotion  in  these  islands— 
"  Good  health  and  good  wealth  I "  "  His  ma- 
jesty the  king  I "  "  Our  friendly  alUes— Eng. 
land  and  America"  (rather  patronising!); 
then,  rising,  each  shook  hands  with  the  oth- 
er, and  said,  ''WMekomer  when  the  laffics 
retired. 

The  gentlemen  over  th^  cigars,  rum-and- 
water,  brandy,  and  cordials,  heard  the  sound 
of  music  from  the  parlor,  and  the  younger 
men  sighed  to  get  to  the  performance  and 
the  peribrmers.  The  Danish  ladies  all  play 
beauiifully  on  the  piano,  most  of  the  men 
touch  the  pUno  with  grace  and  skill,  so  that 
music  is  a  very  great  resource  in  these  re- 
mote communities. 

The  host  finally  giving  the  word  to  move. 
Captain  Belknap  and  Lieutenant  Heywood 
found  themselves  entering  the  parlor  as  Hiss 
Lingenbrod  was  finishing  a  superb  nonati, 
and  then  Hay  Cnstleton  took  her  place  by 
her  side  to  sing. 

It  was  a  contralto  voice,  exceedingly 
and  powerful,  of  limited  compass,  but  very 
thrilling.  She  sang  some  EngUsh  and  Scotch 
ballads,  going  from  one  to  the  other,  windiif 
up  irith  "Lochaber  no  more"— that  most 
heart-breaking  melody  which  made  the  Beot- 
tiah  soldiers  in  India  die  of  homeeidnieas. 

She  was  singing  to  a  roomful  of  difliir 
ent  nationalities — Danes,  Americans,  Bnglisli, 
and  Seotch  — and  she  sang  to  everybody'k 
heart  They  all  entreated  for  their  own  na- 
tional air.  She  refused  everybody's  request 
but  Captain  Belknap's  when  he  asked  her 
to  sing  "  The  Star-spangled  Banner."  She 
looked  at  her  mother,  who  nodded  assent ; 
and  she  sang  it,  looking  full  at  the  captain 
with  eyes  as  blue  as  the  "arure  robe  of 
night,"  in  which  Drake's  poetry  has  set  the 
stars  of  glory  forever. 

This  completed  the  gallant  sailor's  eso- 
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qnnl.  Fenmle  bflMty  ns  his  Capoa,  and 
be  felt  with  a  pang  that  he  was  beiog  dit> 
lojil  to  another  to  vhom  Iiis  fedty  was 
doe. 

Before  parting  for  the  niglit,  tlie  young 
ladies  Invited  the  officers  to  join  their  riding- 
partj  al  hIx  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

"  We  frill  take  you  ap  to  see  oar  astrono- 
mer, m  acoompitsbed  old  Scotch  gentleroan," 
said  Hay  Gastleton,  "one  who  lives  with 
Orioo  and  the  Pleiades,  and  <rho  has  had  to 
raoniit  all  his  telescopes  on  fragments  of  iron 
tmi^emeDts,  like  old  ploughs  and  broken  bits 
of  sugar- boil  era,  because  the  ants  have  eaten 
np  the  wood  which  sustained  them." 

"  The  ants  eaten  up  the  wood  ? "  said 
He.Tvood,  [ncredaluusly. 

"  Oh,  yes  ! "  said  Hrs.  Castleton.  "  I  can 
show  you  pieces  of  furniture  which  have  been 
hollowed  out  by  them,  and  frequently  we  see 
a  oolonj  of  them  appear,  deliberately  atrip 
off  their  wings,  and  then  disappear  into  the 
wooden  paneling,  or  the  stordy  leg  of  a  ma- 
hoganjr  table.  Oh  I  we  are  Hring  on  the  out- 
side of  things  down  here,  I  asBoie  you." 

The  next  momlag,  happily  released  from 
their  uniforms,  by  the  command  of  the  ladles, 
the  young  officers  Joined  tbem  at  Krs.  Castle- 
ton's. 

The  fair  eqnestriennes  in  white  habits,  or 
cool,  gray  linen,  as  befitted  the  climate,  were 
mounted  on  the  pretty  Spanish  jennets.  Mr. 
Oaatleton  and  two  or  three  Danish  officers 
were  already  in  attendance.  Two  horses 
stood  reidy  for  the  sailors. 

May  Oastleton's  bloom  bore  the  early 
morning  light  better  than  ttie  creamy  com. 
plexion  of  the  Danes.  Miss  Lingenbrod  had 
Goe  black  eyes  to  help  her  along,  but  the 
others  bad  the  pale-blne  orbs  of  their  race. 
Horace  Heywood  looked  as  he  always  did,  as 
if  he  had  been  especially  prinked  by  Apollo 
and  Tenna  for  the  destruction  of  Hebe  and 
the  minor  goddesses ;  and  Captain  Belknap 
looked  tall  and  brown  and  strong — if  anybody 
looked  at  him. 

Tlie  morning  was  glorious,  as  tropical 
mornings  always  are,  and  the  little  caralcade 
began  a  fast  movement  along  a  palm  arenoe, 
and  then  more  slowly  ascended  the  bill  which 
led  to  Sir  Matthew  Uoedonald's. 

They  found  the  old  Svotoh  laird  at  his 
observatioiis  already,  noting  barometen, 
thermnmeters,  and  observing  Nature  accu- 
rately. 

When  the  yoang  American  officers  were 
presented  to  him  be  showed  great  interest, 
asiked  the  name  of  their  ship,  and,  turning  to 
a  big,  musty  folio,  recorded  all  the  facts  they 
told  Iiim  about  the  Calypso,  her  guns,  her 
tonnngc  etc.  "  This  I  have  done  for  fifty 
years,"  said  the  patient  old  man;  "my  inter- 
est in  this  world  is  bounded  by  what  comes 
into  these  sea^,  wliich  lie  nndermr  eyes,  Na- 
ture, which  lies  dII  about  me,  and  the  heav- 
ens above  me ;  I  care  not  for  society,  for 
politics,  for  tbe  performance  of  men  on  the 
tlieatre  of  the  world.  So  long  as  men  see  fit 
to  come  here  to  me,  I  am  Interested  in  tbem, 
bat  no  further.  It  may  be  a  selfish  existence, 
bat  it  is  a  happy  one,  and  hurts  no  one." 

Captain  Belknap  asked  permission  to  ex- 
amine this  curious  old  volume. 

"  Fifty  years,  did  yon  say,  sir?  "he  asked; 


"  then  that  cover^  the  year  1814 ;  may  I  look 
baoksof»r?" 

"  Gertdnly,  certainly.  I  will  find  it  for 
you ;  '*  and  the  old  man,  delighted  to  find  some 
one  interested  in  his  hobbies,  turned  the  yel- 
low leaves  for  him. 

There,  amid  many  entries  of  all  nations, 
for  it  was  a  busy  year,  Captain  Belknap  read : 
"  Ship  Miranda,  Captain  Charles  Walsingham, 
arrived  at  St  Thomas,  June  12,  1814."  Other 
particulars  followed,  and  Captain  Belknap 
thus  aooidentally  seized  one  of  the  threads 
which  he  wanted,  for  Sir  Matthew  Macdonald's 
knowledge  did  not  stop  here;  he  knew  much 
more  of  the  strange  story  wbEcb  Belknap 
was  to  unravel,  and  became  an  important 
though  an  unwilling  actor,  through  this  case, 
in  that  troubled  world  from  which  he  had 
so  long  persistently  escaped.  Circumstance 
is  too  strong  for  as  always. 

May  Castleton  gave  the  order  to  return, 
and,  afler  talung  C9ffec  with  Lady  Uocdonald, 
they  left  the  ruined,  forlorn  idd  reddence, 
where  not  only  the  tnts,  but  other  pnrloiners 
of  freshness  and  eomfort,  had  been  at  work 
for  long  years.  There  aie  many  such  houses 
in  the  West  Indies,  monuments  of  past  pros- 
perity, where  poverty  is  bravely,  silently 
borne.  It  would  be  well  were  they  all  illu- 
minated by  learning  and  refinement,  as  was 
this  one.  Biding  home  she  selected  Belknap 
for  her  cavalier,  much  to  bis  delight. 

"Old  Sir  Matthew  is  a  great  favorite  of 
mamma's,"  said  she ;  "  they  have  been  friends 
for  so  many  years.  We  tell  them  that  they 
have  some  dramatic  secrets,  for  they  are  al- 
WBTB  whispering.  You  see,  I  am  the  young- 
est of  a  very  lar^  family  ;  my  brother,  you 
observe,  is  almost  old  enough  to  be  my  father, 
and  I  am  left  out  of  the  family  councils :  tber 
treat  me  like  a  baby,  which  I  am  not  ] " 

Certainly,  if  she  was,  she  was  very  well 
grown,  robust,  and  beautiful,  the  captain 
thought. 

Mrs.  Castleton  awaited  them  with  a  df- 
jmtur  d  la  ftrurehetU,  for  which  they  were 
quite  ready,  tt  was  served  in  a  shaded  ve- 
randa which  looked  into  the  garden.  Any 
Inclosed  spot  is  a  garden  la  these  fortunate 
Islands,  bat  Mrs.  Castleton,  olwajra  rich,  al- 
wa^  tastefhl,  an  old  ruldent,  had  the  most 
beaQtlful  garden  on  ^e  island :  long  aTenues, 
shaded  thiokly  by  the  potished-leaTed  oroide- 
trees,  tbe  flagrant  olive,  and  the  innumerable 
blossoming  trees  of  the  Island,  radiated  fan- 
shaped  fhtm  the  house ;  along  one  alley,  scar- 
let blossoms  Hghtcd  up  the  green  ;  in  anoth- 
er, yellow  tassels  hung  gracefully;  in  another, 
pink  ;  in  another,  white  flowers  shone  against 
the  leaves  like  stars.  The  banana,  the  pine- 
apple, the  guava,  and  the  orange,  were  planted 
at  intervals,  while  on  the  porch  hung  the 
heavy  blossoms  of  the  passion-flower,  which 
bears  the  curious,  pear-shaped  fruit  they  call 
the  "  pawpaw." 

After  breakfast,  Mrs.  Castleton  had  ar- 
ranged a  surprise  for  her  guests.  The  negroes 
from  tbe  plantations  alwaya  come  in  during 
Christmas-week  to  dance  and  sing  for  their 
masters,  who  live  in  the  town.  So,  as  the 
last  course  was  disappearing,  a  wild,  monot- 
onous drumming  was  heard,  and,  looking 
into  the  garden,  the  young  men  saw  the  ne- 
groes, men  and  women,  advancing,  sitiging 
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and  dancing,  while  two  in  fnmt  were  playing 
with  their  thumbs  on  an  fanprovised  drum,  a 
skin  stretched  over  a  barrel-hoop. 

It  was  a  melancholy,  minor  strain — all 
enslaved  and  sad  people  pitch  tbeir  music  on 
a  minor  chord ;  and  as  they  danced  and  sang, 
unhappy  Africa  with  her  burdens  came  be- 
fore tbe  listener.  Soon  the  barbaric  got  the 
better  of  them ;  they  wildly  threw  their  arms 
in  the  air,  seized  each  other  by  the  waist, 
danced  as  if  the  tarantula  had  bitten  them ; 
then  they  sobered  down,  advanced  in  slow 
movements,  not  without  majesty,  toward  tbe 
house,  made  deep  courtesies  and  obeisance, 
and  sang  some  rude  rhymes  to  their  monoto- 
nous cbiint,  blessing  their  mistress,  the  roof, 
tbe  family,  and  gave  an  especial  blessing  for 
"  our  youngest  child — darling  lOas  Kay." 

May  went  out  to  throw  them  some  money 
and  to  speak  to  the  older  ones.  A  fine,  ath- 
letie  negro  stepped  forward  and  addressed 
her;  be  had  tbe  brand  of  tbe  alare-ship  on 
bis  brow;  bis  hair  was  white;  he  might  bare 
aat  to  Tintoretto  us  a  model  for  the  slare  in 
the**  Miracle  of  St.  Mark." 

"Manuel,  an  African  prince,"  Bald  Mr. 
Castleton.  "Once  very  tronblesome,  snp- 
posed  to  have  committed  a  murder,  but  now 
one  of  onr  best  hands.  When  emancipaUiai 
came  about,  be  reftased  to  leave  us,  and  be 
has  tbe  care  of  our  best  sugar-plantation." 

As  May  bent  over  from  tbe  veranda  to 
put  a  present  in  his  hand,  the  negro  tooli  hers 
and  pressed  it  to  his  forehead.  Her  old  nurse 
and  several  of  the  other  negroes  came  for- 
ward and  performed  the  same  Oriental  hom- 
age. Mrs.  Castleton  and  her  son  came  In 
also  for  some  respectful  ceremonies;  then 
the  dusky  serenaders  disappeared  down  the 
alleys,  and  this  closed  a  characteristic  West 
Indian  scene. 

"  Manuel  is  unhappy  about  his  son,"  said 
May,  "  He  wants  to  go  to  Cuba  very  much 
to  Pee  him.  The  poor  boy  is  in  some  trouble 
there." 

"  The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  family 
broken  out,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Castleton. 

The  time  came  for  Captain  Belknap  and 
bis  ship  to  depart  from  tbe  faosirftable  din- 
ners and  the  beantifhl  drives  under  the  palms 
ot  Santa  Crai.  As  a  ali^t  return  for  Mrs. 
ObsUeton's  many  hwpitalitles,  be  offered  to 
take  Manuel  to  Cuba — an  offer  gratefully  ac- 
oqtted.  They  were  of  the  kind-hearted  class 
of  masters,  and,  althou^  Virtual  emancipa- 
tion had  then  taken  plaoe  on  the  Danish 
islands,  it  bad  not  freed  tbe  negro  and  mas- 
ter from  those  ties  of  almost  paternal  Interest 
which  bad  held  them  together.  Captain  Bel- 
knap took  Manuel  for  his  own  body-servant, 
and  promised  him  as  such  protection  and 
help  in  that  cruel  island  of  Cuba  where  the 
black  man  has  no  rights. 

Horace  Heywood  had  made  the  best  use 
of  his  eyes  and  opportunities,  and,  when  he 
left  the  island,  the  Danish  beauties  suffered 
inexpressible  heart-breaks.  Poor  Belknap 
could  not  tell  whether  May  Castleton's  blush 
was  for  him  or  for  his  first-officer,  as  togeth- 
er they  bade  her  good-by. 

"  I  feel  like  Ulysses  when  he  said,  '  Hy 
dear  comrades  called  on  me  by  name,  and 
spake  once  more  of  home,* "  said  tbe  light- 
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hearted  Horace,  as  be  paced  the  deck  of  the 
CaljpBo  with  Belknap,  att  they  gallaDtl; 
Bteamed  out  of  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomaa,  on 
their  waj  through  the  Caribbean  Sea  toward 
Cuba. 

"  And  I  feel  that  oar  ship  is  appropriate- 
I7  named,"  aaid  Belknap. 

"  Calypso  was  not  a  woman,  she  was  a 
goddess,"  said  a  soft  voice  near  them. 

Both  young  men  started,  and  observed 
Father  Ambrosius,  who  bad  joined  them  at 
St.  Thomas,  and  who  was  now  walking  gen- 
tly by  their  side. 

Father  Ambrosius,  like  most  of  bia  order, 
was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  person  of  infinite  tact,  And  sure  to 
make  himself  agreeable  if  be  chose  to  do  so. 
He  had  joined  the  two  young  men,  and  had 
broken  in  upon  a  (Me-d-tMe,  two  things  unen- 
dorable  to  men  generally,  but  be  bad  struck 
tbe  key-note  of  their  talk  and  their  thooght 
He  proceeded  with  his  walk  and  talk  in  auob 
an  onprieatly  and  in  go  agreeable  a  manner, 
that  they  were  both  won,  in  spite  of  tbem- 
selTes.  Not  that  Father  AmbroBius  ever  de- 
Bcanded  Into  light  eonrenatlon  that  anbe- 
came  fail  character  as  a  consecrated  and  an 
elderly  man,  but  be  knew  the  elassica,  he 
knew  human  nature,  he  had  taste  and  intel- 
ligence,  he  talked  of  those  passions  which 
agitate  the  world,  not  wholly  to  condemn 
them,  but  to  sympathize  with  those  who 
struggled.  He  was,  also,  a  capital  judge  of 
wines,  and  a  gourmand  when  not  fasting. 

On  his  fast-days,  a  salad  sufficed  for  his 
dinner,  but  his  talk  was  as  wise  and  witty  as 
erer.  He  soon  overcame  all  Belknap's  preju- 
dice. Tbe  frank,  warm-hearted  sailor  was 
ashamed  of  the  presentiment  which  had  as- 
sailed him  when  he  first  saw  tbe  holy  brotii- 
er. 

One  moonlit  night,  as  they  sailed  on  tbe 
smooth  Caribbean  Sea,  and  watched  for  the 
Southern  Cross,  then  dimly  visible,  Father 
Ambrosius  opened  to  Captain  Belkn^  the 
moat  interesting  and  valuable  discorery. 

"  Tou  will  foi^ve  me,"  said  bo,  in  bis 
soft,  low  tones,  "  if  I  have  concealed  from 
you  that  I  know  yonr  bosinesB  in  these  isl- 
ands, and  that  I  have  some  important  Infor- 
mation for  you.  I  did  not  connaot  yon  with 
ibis  story  unUl  a  oooTersation  with  Counsel- 
or Federstabl  accidentally  revealed  it  to  t?u^ 
bat  I  can  and  will  try  to  recompense  you 
for  yonr  politeness  in  taking  me  from  SL 
Thomas  to  Cuba  on  yonr  ship  by  putting  in 
your  hands  the  confession  of  Julia  Sinclair's 
mother,  which  was  given  to  as  with  her  per- 
mission to  use  it,  at  our  discretion,  for  the 
advantage  of  her  daughter  when  the  proper 
time  should  come.  Tou  will  find  it  here, 
with  the  indorsement  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Baltimore.  Tou  know  that  Mn.  Sinclair 
died  a  dutiful  daughter  of  onr  Church,  and 
I  have  but  been  waiting  to  get  tbie  clew  to 
her.  One  single  obligation  remains  on  yonr 
side  before  giving  this  up.  I  must  reoetve 
from  you  the  name  of  the  ^antsh  resident  In 
Cuba  to  whom  you  are  now  going,  as  a  proof 
demanded  by  these  documents,  that  yon 
know  Julia  Sinclair's  history  up  to  a  certain 
p<^t,  and  that  yon  will  help  me  also  to  dis- 
oorer  a  certain  person  Involred  in  the  net, 
wbo  baa  not  only  wconged  Miss  Snolair,  but 


our  holy  mother  Cbarch,  by  the  appropriation 
of  large  soms  of  money." 

Tbe  rerelations  which  followed  were  of 
the  utmost  Importance  to  Captun  Belknap. 
They  supplied  many  a  missing  link,  and 
wholly  removed  the  doubts  which  had  bung 
about  the  legality  of  ^e  marriage  of  Julia 
Sinclair's  mother. 

"And  the  name  of  yonr  Cuban?"  sud 
Father  Ambrosius. 

"  Don  Pedro  de  Santillo,"  said  Belknap. 
A  gleam  of  satisfaction  passed  over  the  dark 
face  of  the  monk,  which  suddenly  recalled  to 
Belknup  the  feeling  of  suspicion  with  which 
he  had  regarded  him  at  first.  Discretion, 
that  better  part  of  valor,  was  not  a  part  of 
the  brave  sailor's  character.  It  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  bim  that  he  had  done  an  indiscreet 
thing,  but  the  reflection  came  after  the  deed. 
However,  tbe  monk  had  certainly  given  him 
a  qmd  pro  quo,  and  by  bis  graoefol  and  In- 
gennoos  talk  soon  quieted  the  captain's  fears. 

As  for  Horace  Heywood,  he  gave  himself 
np  to  "  soft  air  tints  and  delightful  dreams." 
He  recalled,  ae  he  walked  tbe  deck,  tbe  black- 
eyes  of  Hiss  Lingenbrod,  and,  as  he  took  the 
morning  watch,  he  saw  in  the  sky  the  blue 
eyes  of  Hay  Castleton.  So  place  is  so  per- 
fectly fitted  for  tbe  lover's  dream  as  tbe  deck 
of  a  sh^  The  silent  stars  are  good  confi- 
dants; they  never  tell.  And  those  trop- 
ical seas  and  lustrous  stars,  those  trade- 
winds,  on  whose  soft  wings  fly  delicate 
thoughts  and  gentle  fancies,  are  all  conducive 
to  tender  dreams.  Father  Ambrosius,  suffi- 
ciently boman  to  be  touched  by  (he  beauty 
of  the  young  officer,  came  and  talked  with 
him,  as  he  walked,  of  Proven9nl  poetry,  of 
Cl^mence  Isaure  and  her  violet,  of  old  Span- 
ish romance,  of  Freuch  sentiment.  The  rus- 
ty old  monk  had  all  Petrarch's  sonnets  on 
his  tongue's  end,  and  quoted  tbem  beautiful- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  Horace. 

When  the  Calypso  had  arrived  at  Havana, 
and  had  properly  saluted,  and  received  from 
tbe  great  Uorro  Castle  her  quota  of  gnus, 
Captain  Belknap  and  bis  first-officer  made 
the  fonnal  call  on  tiie  govemor-general,  at- 
tended by  an  appropriate  suite,  and  by  Han- 
nel,  wbo  was  oarelblly  dressed  In  the  navy 
blue  of  the  ship,  with  "  Calypso  "  embroidered 
on  his  cap. 

They  did  not  love  the  United  Statea  at 
that  moment  in  Cuba.  Captain  William 
Walker,  whom  some  one  has  called  the  "  gray- 
eyed  nioMnce  of  destiny,"  was  fresh  In  his 
exploits  of  filibusterdom,  and  no  American 
was  allowed  to  visit  the  Horro  Castle.  Sev- 
eral Americans  had  lately  been  imprisoned, 
notoriously  one  editor,  whose  case  will  be 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  many. 

But  the  uniform  of  our  gallant  navy,  and 
the  guns  of  the  Calypso,  and  our  broad  pennon 
floating  from  the  topmast,  were  a  protection 
of  the  proudest.  The  captun,  however, 
mindful  of  his  humble  charge  (the  negro 
Manuel),  provided  him  with  a  special  paper 
from  the  govemor-general,  which  gave  him 
liberty  to  walk  about  tbe  city  of  Havana,  and 
which  would  protect  him.  In  case  of  difficulty 
or  danger,  from  arrest. 

Then,  going  up  to  the  agreeable  hotel 
of  Mrs.  Almy,  where  Araerioans  most  do 
congregate,  the  young  men  gave  tbomselves 


np  for  a  few  days  to  tbe  fascinatbu  of  the 
gayest  city  of  tbe  Antilles,  and  one  of  tiie 
most  peculiar  and  beautiful  of  all  tbe  ritiet 
of  the  world  —  Havana,  a  city  unlike  aoj 
other,  and  well  worth  seeing  once  in  a  lifetime. 
Father  Ambrosius  had  quietly  bidden  them 
good-morning,  and  bad  disappeared  is  soon 
as  the  first  boat  from  tbe  Calypso  touched 
the  shore.  There  are  many  priests,  holy 
brothers,  friars,  monks,  and  so  on,  in  Htvuu, 
and  often  Captain  Belknap  thought  he  saw 
him,  but  he  would  find  only  another  brown 
robe,  another  cowl,  another  shaven  bead,  but 
noi  Father  Ambrosius, 

At  lei^tb  he  found  the  time  had  come  to 
go  in  search  of  Don  Pedro  de  Santillo,  a 
wealthy  planter,  who  lived  up  in  the  conntr; 
beyond  Mataozas.  He  told  Horace  of  hia 
plans,  put  him  temporarily  in  charge  of  tlie 
Calypso,  and  took  with  bun  Manuel,  «ho 
hoped,  at  Hatansas,  to  find  bia  son,  a  slave 
on  one  of  tbe  coffee-plantations. 

And  from  that  moment  Captain  Belkup 
(who,  for  the  oomfbrt  ot  the  thing,  bad  di> 
vested  himself  of  bis  uniform,  and  wore  Bin- 
ply  the  linen  clothes  Of  tbe  island)  was  lost 
for  many  months  to  the  ship  he  commanded, 
the  friends  he  loved,  tbe  people  whose  objeet 
and  duty  it  was  to  search  for  bim. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  return 
to  his  ship,  Horace  of  course  watched  fiir 
him  anxiously.  When  a  day,  several  diys, 
a  week,  had  passed,  then  the  search  began  m 
good  earnest.  The  Spanish  Government  were 
not  anxious  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  a  naval  officer — one  of  high  rank,  and 
commanding  a  ship-of-war  in  tbelr  port — hut 
Captain  Belknap  had  disappeared,  and  noone 
could  Sod  him.  To  do  them  justice,  the  Sf»B- 
lab  officials  worked  hard,  but  fmitleasly.  Poor 
Hanuel — whose  fate  no  one  cared  for  particu- 
larly— and  his  temporary  friend  and  master 
had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
There  was  no  telegraph,  as  now,  to  tbe  United 
States ;  so  Horace  Heywood,  in  tbe  absence 
of  his  superior,  took  command  of  the  Calyp- 
so, and  went  on  with  bis  cruise.  Don  Fedio 
de  Santillo,  s  fine,  patriarchal  old  planter, 
had  received  the  visit  of  Captain  Belknap, 
had  put  him  in  possea^n  of  Taluable  pikers, 
and  had  noticed  his  servant,  a  fine  old  white- 
haired  Afrioan,  but  bad  seen  tbem  all  iepu% 
from  bis  house  witb  an  Eo^ish  gentleman, 
who  was  also  bis  gnest,  and  vfao  he  said  bad 
struck  up  quite  an  acquaintance  witb  Oaptiin 
Belknap. 

This  was  all  Horace  could  learn.  Soow 
fool  play  had  been  done  the  party  between 

the  plantation  of  Don  Pedro  de  Santillo  and 
Uatanzas,  but  nothing  more  could  be  learned- 
There  was  diplomatic  correspondence 
enough  to  liberate  ten  thousand  officers. 
Ships-of-war  were  sent  hither  and  thither, 
but  Captain  Belknap  was  not  found. 

It  is  now  proper  to  return  to  tbe  fate  of 
poor  Belknap,  who  had,  through  bis  nolncky 
confidence  in  Father  Ambrosias,  thrown  him- 
self entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  powerful  or- 
ganization,  who  had  the  most  intense  reason 
for  finding  him  out,  and  for  suppressing  him 
— that  of  gaining  for  Uother  Church  a  voy 
large  fortune,  the  fortune  of  Julia  Sinclair. 
It  was  for  this  that  Father  Ambrosius  bad 
laid  in  wait  at  St.  Thomas ;  it  was  for  tUl 
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that  he  had  acoompaoied  the  unauspicious 
Belkiup,  aod  bad  wormed  from  him  the  ral- 
aable  information  be  had  gained  ;  it  was  for 
this  that  he  oaoaed  him  to  be  waylaid  and 
dftcoyed  vntU  he  got  lum  into  the  Morro  Oaa- 
tle. 

Few  BiAknap,  after  g^ng  from  Don  Pe- 
dro all  the  information  he  needed,  had  been 
very  mach  faieinated  idth  the  ooDTersation 
of  an  English  gentleman,  Ur.  St.  John,  who 
talked  to  him  the  extent,  mi^esty,  and 
worth  of  Harana's  great  fortification,  the 
Horro  GaiUe.  It  was,  as  we  have  Baid,  for- 
bidden to  Americans  to  visit  that  exteDBire 
work — one  of  the  many  of  wbioh  the  story  is 
told  that  Oharles  V.  aaked  if  they  were  being 
bnilt  of  silver — and  Belknap  felt  a  great  de- 
sire to  see  it  Mr.  St.  John  went  on  exps- 
tisting,  and  finally  proposed  that  Captain 
Belknap  should  change  his  uame,  and,  re* 
maining  one  night  p&rdu  at  his  lodf^ings  in 
Havana,  should  go  with  him,  under  his  pass 
as  an  Englishman,  to  visit  the  Uorro. 

Belknap,  with  his  singular  want  of  dis- 
oretion,  consented,  and,  on  a  certain  Tues- 
day, Ur.  St.  John  aod  Mr.  JBrtnan  visited  the 
Horro  Oastle.  Hr.  St.  John  came  out,  but 
Mr.  Brown  did  not. 

All  this  conversnUon  had  passed  as  they 
drove  from  the  plantation  to  Uatanaas,  in  Ihe 
preaenoe  of  Uannel,  who  was  to  be  left  there 
to  find  his  unhappy  son— who  had  been  con- 
damned  to  the  ehaln-gsng.  Bj  what  myst«- 
rioos  telegraph  or  letter  these  poor  people 
oommnnloate  with  eadi  other  no  one  knows, 
bnt  that  they  do  so  is  well  known.  Uannel, 
who  oonld  neither  read  nor  writ^  had  beard 
in  Santa  Crux  of  his  son's  trouble,  and  he  had 
some  mysterious  intention  of  helping  him — 
DO  one  knew  how  or  wherefore. 

With  intuitive  cunning  and  a  slave's  in- 
stinct—  that  instinct  immortalised  In  the 
classic  sutne  of  the  "lUmoIeur,"  who  lis- 
tens, as  he  grinds  his  knife,  to  the  story  of 
«0Dspiracy — Manual  listened  to  Ur.  St.  John 
and  his  young  master,  and  heard  every  word 
of  their  talk.  He  did  not  like  to  be  left  at 
Matanzas,  for  he  felt  evil  in  the  air ;  but,  on 
Oaptwu  Belknap's  telling  him  that  it  was  his 
last  opportunity  to  see  his  son,  he  consented. 

With  that  regard,  too,  for  a  written  paper 
wbioh  all  ignorant  pereone  possess,  Manuel 
had  twisted  the  governor's  protecUog  pass 
into  a  small  wisp,  and  had  braided  It  in  his 
thick,  woolly  white  bur.  9ome  one  lias  wit- 
tily said  that  no  one  has  so  much  regard  for 
a  printed  book  aa  one  who  cannot  read.  To 
Manuel  a  written  papnr  was  oabaUs^ 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  taken  the 
preeantion,  fbr  Uiat  n^fhi,  afitt  a  day  spent 
watdiing  his  nnhappy  son,  as,  with  a  eannon< 
ball  ehiUned  to  an  already  sore  and  festering 
limb,  he  walked  Us  heavy  nmnd  as  one  of 
ibe  chain-gang  (slaves  are  condemned  to  this 
fliiDishment  for  an  attempt  to  revolt),  he, 
Manuel,  was  sleeping  on  a  mat  before  the 
wretched  prison-door  which  held  the  culprits 
at  night,  when  be  was  set  npon  by  four  armed 
men.  He  was  a  powerful  negro,  and  armed 
with  a  sailor's  cutlass.  In  the  eSbrt  to  de- 
fend himself  he  wounded  one  of  the  men 
Bwerely.  He  was  overpowered,  his  navy- 
idothes  and  cap  torn  from  bim,  and  be  was 
carried  off  to  a  wretched  prison.  Vnm  that 


the  next  morning  he  was  borne,  heavily 
chained,  to  the  interior  of  the  island  —  he 
knew  not  where. 

In  ^e  horrors  of  a  sugar-boiling  house, 
where  the  slaves  are  worked,  in  Cuba,  eigh- 
teen hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  Manuel 
passed  the  next  three  months— occasionally 
feeling  fbr  the  paper  bidden  in  his  hair. 
That  was  safe,  bnt  the  time  to  nse  it  had  not 
come. 

Meantime  Captahi  Belknap  and  Mr.  St. 
John  had  gone  to  Havana,  passed  the  night 
at  Mr.  St.  John's  lodgings,  where  the  unsus- 
pecting American  left  bis  name,  bis  belong- 
ings, even  his  papers,  lest  some  search  should 
be  made  at  the  Morro,  and  proceeded  to  in- 
spect the  csstle.  Polite  officials  received 
them,  passed  them  from  casemate  to  case- 
mate, showed  them  the  acres  of  stone-wall 
which  defend  Cuba,  and,  finally,  arriving  at  a 
wicket,  they  were  temporarily  stopped  and 
asked  their  names.  They  recorded  them: 
"Henry  St.  John,  Charies  Brown,  London, 
England."  They  then  penetrated  farther  into 
the  secrets  of  the  Morro.  At  this  point  Mr. 
St  John  went  off  to  speak  to  a  Spanish  of- 
ficer, and  Belknap  stopped  to  look  at  his  own 
ship,  the  Calypso,  which  he  saw  proudly  rid- 
ing at  anchor  in  the  beautiful  harbor  below 
bim.  Then,  wandering  a  Uttle  farther,  he  en- 
tered a  large  stone  room,  looked  around  for 
St  Joho,  heard  an  iron  door  sbnt  behind  him, 
and  realised  in  a  moment  of  thne,  bnt  in  an 
eternity  of  anguish,  that  be  was  entrapped — 
a  prisoner  t 

Yes,  a  moment  before  he  had  seen  through 
a  window  his  own  ship;  now,  a  nameless 
man,  with  no  proof  of  Ms  identity  or  his  na- 
tionality, be  was  a  prisoner,  eaue^t  In  the 
most  carefully-prepared  trap.  Could  sncb  a 
transition  be  possible  f 

For  he  had  shut  off  all  hope.  As  an 
American  officer,  he  had  no  right  in  the  Morro 
Cascle ;  as  Mr.  Brown,  he  had  no  hope — for 
who  Was  Mr.  Brown  ? 

He  realized  it  all,  and  bitterly  cursed  the 
day  when  he  had  first  seen  Father  Ambrosius. 

For  the  next  three  months  he  was  as  care- 
fully watched  as  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask. 
He  could  not  communicate  at  all  with  the 
outer  world.  He  was  fed  and  treated  well 
enough,  even  allowed  some  books;  but,  as 
these  were  devotional,  and  in  the  Spanish 
language,  he  did  not  derive  much  comfort 
from  them.  He  went  tbroagh  the  ordinary 
despair  and  madness  of  a  prisoner,  then  sank 
into  a  tprpor,  and  commenced  oaitlvating  the 
Sliders  in  bis  window. 

Horace  Heywood,  meantime,  had  per- 
formed his  Sou^  Amerieu)  journey,  and  start- 
ed ibr  the  United  Sutes.  When  the  Calypso 
had  entered  New  York  Harbor,  he  went  im- 
mediately to  see  Bdknap's  poor  mother  and 
her  adopted  daughter.  Miss  Sinclair.  He 
fonnd  a  beautiful  young  woman,  who  remind- 
ed hlro  immediately  of  May  Gastleton. 

"  And  yon  are  sure  every  thing  was  done 
to  prosecnte  the  search  for  poor  James  f " 
said  she,  in  those  same  sweet  contralto  tones 
which  he  remembered  at  Santa  Cms. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  money  is  being  spent  freely  by 
our  government  now  to  follow  up  every  clew. 
I  fear  the  poor  fellow  was  murdered.  Ton 
see  he  bad,  throngh  the  gwierodty  of  Us  dis- 


position, taken  a  negro  from  Santa  Crux  to 
Cuba — a  most  imprudent  thing  to  do — and 
my  theory  is,  that  Manuel  got  into  some  trou- 
ble, and  that  poor  Belknap  in  defending  bim 
was  murdered  and  put  out  of  the  way." 

Of  course  Horace,  as  the  nearest  friend 
of  Belknap,  was  very  important  and  intvest- 
ing  to  these  two  poor  ladies,  who  hnng  npon 
his  every  word. 

Xeantim^  Fkther  Amhroslns  was  not 
idle.  By  his  profbond  and  well-laid  {dot,  his 
amiable  and  accomplished  tool  Mr.  St.  John, 
and  by  Belknap's  unlucky  complaisance,  he 
had  gained  every  thing  he  wanted,  even  Bel- 
knap's papers.  Belknap's  disappearance,  and 
the  noise  made  about  it,  did  not  trouble  him 
at  ail.  He  knew  that  the  Americui  Govern- 
ment would  not  find  him,  and  that  after  a 
little  squabbling  in  Congress  the  matter 
would  be  dropped,  and  poor  Belknap  forgot- 
ten. He  was  in  the  country  where  bis  Cburoh 
is  most  favored,  and  he  bad  that  great  power 
on  bis  side. 

But  lie  had  forgotten  the  fable  of  the  lion 
and  the  mouse.  The  humblest  element  in 
this  mixed  story  was  to  prove  the  deliverer. 
Manuel  was  the  mouse  who  was  to  gnaw  the 
net,  and  to  upset  Father  Ambrosius  and  all 
liiB  cnnning. 

We  must  now  return  to  Santa  Cmz  and  to 
May  Gastleton,  who  sat  at  her  window  looking 
into  her  garden,  one  tropical  morning — on 
just  such  a  morning  as  that  when  with  Cap- 
tain Belknap  she  had  talked  of  the  poor 
slave  who  wanted  to  go  to  Cuba.  Mimtbs 
and  seasons  make  no  difference  in  Santa 
Cms,  and  June  Is  like  December.  She  was 
thinking  of  Belknap,  wondering  ^at  she  had 
not  heard  of  him  or  of  Manuel,  for  no  word 
bad  reached  her  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
captain.  Horace  had  not  known  of  the  con- 
sultations with  Counselor  Federstabl  or  of  the 
suggestions  which  had  made  Miss  Castleton 
an  important  link  in  Captun  Belknap's  dis- 
coveries. Therefore  be  had  not  written,  and 
news  comes  slowly  to  Santa  Cruz. 

Uay  could  hardly  tell  whether  it  was 
reality,  or  only  a  part  of  her  dreaming,  as  she 
saw  Hanuel,  wasted,  old,  and  decrepit,  com- 
ing toward  her.  He  crept  up  one  of  the  gar- 
den-avenues, and  beckoned  to  her.  She  went 
to  him  ;  be  fell  <Hi  his  face  at  her  feet 

Through  unexampled  hardships  and  perils 
he  had  ran  away  from  the  sngar-ptantation, 
had  reached  Havana,  and  then,  using  the 
governor's  pass,  had  tried  to  find  an  Ameri- 
can ship  in  the  harbor.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  none  at  the  moment  He  bad  in  his 
search  mn  against  Father  Ambro^ua,  whom 
be  recognised,  and,  with  true  instinct  r^rd- 
ing  him  as  the  cause  of  all  lUs  woes,  lie  had 
hastily  retreated,  and  left  Havana  on  one 
of  the  steamers  coming  iMok  to  Santa  Cms, 
where,  wcwking  his  passage,  he  reached  SL 
Thomas  and  home  easily. 

His  hardships,  and  troubles,  and  fears, 
had  told  severely  on  him ;  for  he  was  an  old 
man,  but  he  managed  to  ^ve  a  very  correct 
account  of  the  conversation  between  Captain 
Belknap  and  St  John,  and  of  his  fears  of  fbnl 
play. 

May  wrote  a  note  Immediately  to  Coun- 
selor Federstabl,  detailing  Uannrt's  strai^ 
story. 
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The  counselor,  after  consulting  with  Cap-  ■ 
tain  Belknap  at  Christmastime  and  sedng 
him  off  for  HaTsna,  had  himBelf  taken  ship 
for  Denmarlc. 

He  was  a  Norseman,  and  loved  the  sea; 
sn,  instead  of  traveling  by  steam,  he  loved 
better  to  trust  himself  to  ^olus  and  Neptune, 
and  went  home  in  a  sailing- vessel.  This,  go- 
ing and  coming,  had  taken  him  two -months 
on  the  water.  When  at  Copenhagen,  he  had 
not  seen  newspapers  which  would  reveal  the 
story  of  the  Calypso  or  the  loss  of  her  cap- 
tain. Therefore  he  was  ignorant  of  both 
events.  His  first  thought,  then,  in  reading 
Hay's  note,  was  to  look  back  throng  files  of 
American  and  English  papers,  where  he 
found  the  story  of  Oaptua  Belknq>*s  disnp. 
pearance. 

He  then  remembered  the  visit  Father 
Ambrosins  Itad  pdd  him,  the  questions  he 
had  asked,  and  the  Interest  be  bad  shown  in 
the  fortunes  of  Julia  SincUr. 

He  next  paid  a  viut  to  Sir  Mattlww  Hac- 
donald,  and  they  together  drove  to  see  Hrs. 
Castleton. 

Prom  this  consultation  Hay  was  exdnded, 
much  to  her  distress,  and  it  did  not  make 
life  more  agreeable  to  her  that  it  left  Hrs. 
Castleton  in  a  very  agitated  and  preocoapied 
state  of  mind,  ftvm  which  she  sank  into  a 
slow  fever. 

Heantime  Coonselor  Federstabl  and  Sir 
Uatthew  Hacdonald  declared  their  intention 
of  going  to  Havana ;  for  the  latter,  it  was  as 
remarkable  a  move  as  if  one  of  his  favorite 
constellations  had  changed  its  place  in  the 
heavens.  He  looked  over  his  old  papers,  se- 
lected a  few  from  the  musty,  yellow  filet  that 
filled  his  alcoves,  and  departed. 

Poor  Hay  Castleton  I  the  bronze  face  of 
Captain  Belknap  had  rem^ed  clearly  de- 
fined on  her  memory.  She  was  profoundly 
interested  in  all  that  concerned  him,  but  she 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
unwonted  activity  and  agitation  which  her 
note  to  Counselor  FedcmtaU  had  lUToked. 

Don  Pedro  de  Santillo  sat  in  his  broad 
I^ana,  looking  ont  npon  his  sugar^anes,  when 
the  two  gentlemen  from  Santa  Omi  w^e  an- 
nounced to  bim.  He  was  a  grand  oM  ^sn- 
iard,  courtly  and  hospitable.  The  fate  of  Cap- 
tain Belknap,  lost — murdered,  perhaps — had 
•fflicled  hitn  deeply,  for  a  Spaniard's  sense  of 
hospitajity  is  Oriental,  and  he  was  in  a  meas- 
ure responsible,  so  be  sidd  to  himself,  for  the 
unhappy  gentleman's  fate.  Therefore,  when 
Connselor  Federstabl  announced  theobjectof 
their  visit,  and  the  light  thrown  by  Hanuel's 
story  on  the  probable  detention  of  the  cap- 
tain, he  was  immediately  aroused  to  action 
and  to  a  determination  to  find  and  free  tiie 
unlucky  man. 

"  But,"  said  he,  after  an  hour's  talk,  "I 
have  already  paid  half  of  Hrs.  Sinclair's  for- 
tune to  Father  Ambroaius." 

"  Then  ihat  is  irretrievably  gone,"  said 
the  counselor ;  "  enough  if  we  can  release  the 
young  man,  and  gain  for  her  daughter  the 
otiier  half." 

Sir  Hatthew  Hacdonald  bad  been  in  the 
English  army  In  his  yontii,  and  had  served 
in  Spain ;  be  know  the  language,  and  he  had 
with  him  a  man  vho  knew  all  languages. 
What  langaage  cannot  a  Dane  speak  f  So 


that  with  the  mingled  shrewdness  of  his  na- 
tive land,  and  his  acquired  learning  and  ac- 
complishment, the  old  secluded  star-gaser 
made  the  most  admirable  of  embassadors. 
He  and  Counselor  Federstabl  unlocked  the 
doors  of  poor  Belknap's  prison,  and  brought 
him  back  to  life  and  light,  where  all  the  seal, 
money,  and  inSueoce  of  the  United  States  had 
failed. 

It  was  in  the  hospitable  house  of  Don 
Pedro  that  Belknap  heard  for  the  first  time 
the  romantic  story  whose  elucidation  had 
brought  him  such  perilous  consequences. 
Sir  Hatthew  was  the  narrator,  and  he  shall 
tell  it  here : 

"  When  Captain  Charles  Walsingham 
came  to  Santa  Cms,  he  fell  in  love,  as  every- 
body had  done  before  bim,  vitii  Hay  Pcnell, 
the  sweetest  girl  on  the  island,  and  the 
greatest  beiresa,  end,  after  a  flirtation  of 
three  weeks,  be  induced  her  to  run  away 
with  him,  to  the  great  sorrow  and  auger  of 
her  fkther,  who  died  almost  immediately  after. 

"  The  captain  was  married  to  Hay  Fe- 
nell  on  the  deck  of  the  Uranda  by  tiie  navy 
chaplain,  and  of  that  marriage,  I  am,  with 
one  exception,  the  only  living  witness.  May 
Penell  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time.  After  three  years'  absence  Hrs.  Wal- 
singham returned  to  Santa  Cruz  without  her 
husband,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  was 
dead.  She  lived  in  great  seclusion  with  her 
widowed  mother,  and  time  went  on,  burying 
her  early  flight  and  imprudent  marriage  in 
obscurity  and  forgetfulness. 

"  At  twenty-two  years  of  age  she  mar- 
ried Hr.  Castleton,  an  English  gentleman 
who  had  but  just  then  arrived  on  the  island, 
and  emerged  from  her  seclusion. 

"  Every  thing  went  happily  with  them 
until  a  dreadfnl  moment  arrived,  of  which  I 
was  apprised  one  night  by  a  hurried  note 
from  Hrs.  Castleton,  saying  that  Manuel  had 
had  a  contest  with  an  unknown  man,  who 
was  watching  her  window,  late  at  night — had 
severely  wounded  blm,  and  on  ber  going  to 
Tisit  the  unconscious  sttfihrer,  she  bad  reoog- 
ntsed  the  featares  f»f  her  first  husband, 
Obaries  Walalngbam.  I  vent  immediately 
to  her,  found  ber  of  course  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  agitation,  and  on  gt^  to  the  pavil- 
ion where  tiie  wounded  man  lay,  I  too  ree- 
ogniied  the  features  of  my  early  friend,  her 
husband. 

"  What  were  we  U>  do?  He  died  that 
night  without  reoognizli^  me,  in  fact  without 
regaining  consciousness.  Here  was  a  trust- 
ing husband  living,  a  woman  guiltless  of  any 
intentional  crime,  and  two  or  three  innocent 
children.  The  secret  was  hers  and  mine 
alone.  Charles  Walgingham  had  ill-treated 
her,  had  deserted  her,  and  had  ^ven  her 
every  reason  to  believe  him  dead.  She  had 
married  in  good  faith  another  man.  I  took 
the  guilt  of  secrecy  on  my  own  aoul,  and 
advised  her  to  conceal  tbe  dreadful  truth. 
She  lost  her  health,  grew  melancholy.  Hr. 
Castleton  took  her  to  Europe ;  she  lived,  re- 
turned, has  passed  the  honored  and  respect* 
ed  life  yon  have  seen  —  she  and  I  alone 
knowii^  the  horrible  tragedy  which  had  hung 
over  ber.  But  In  those  first  yean  of  ber 
marriage  to  Waldngham,  a  dangbter  was 
bom  to  her. 


"  Born  here  in  this  island  of  Gubi,  vhitb- 
er  Walsingham  had  brought  her,  it  wai  lui 
first  act  of  cruelty  to  her  to  take  awaj  this 
daughter  and  to  put  ber  in  the  care  ofbii 
own  mother,  a  Roman  Catholic  lady,  liTing 
in  Havana.   For  the  difference  of  their  faitk 
was  the  first  cause  of  separation  bdweea  the 
husband  and  the  wife.    Walsingham  wtt  i 
bigoted  Catholic,  and  he,  after  quarreUDg 
with  his  wife  and  deserting  her,  declared,  by 
his  will,  that  he  never  had  been  married  te 
her,  and  that  his  daughter  was  illegitimate. 
This  his  mother  believed,  and,  after  a  fev 
years  of  care  of  the  poor  prl,  sent  her  to  tht 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  where  she  apest 
her  entire  youth,  to  emerge  at  seventeen,  and, 
like  her  mother,  to  marry  at  that  eariy  age. 
She  married  a  young  Euglishman  named  8b- 
clair. 

She  bad  one  friend,  this  otberwtoe  iricBd- 
less  girl.  It  was  our  boq^teble  host,  Dob 
Pedro  de  Sutillo,  who  had  married  her  mA, 
Hrs.  Walaangham's  only  dau^^ter.  Don 

dro  had  never  believed  the  story  of  the  falK 
marriage,  and  when,  through  his  wife,  he  iD> 
herited  the  fortune  of  Mrs.  Walitingfaam,  be 
beeame  the  careful  custodian  of  the  rii^ti 
of  Mrs.  Sinclair.  She,  too,  bad  made  as  on- 
happy  marriage,  and,  ftdlowtng  ihe  fottonei 
ora  disreputable  and  careless  husband,  her- 
self ignorant  of  her  rights,  and  finally  b^ 
coming  a  devotee,  she  died  in  New  York, 
leaving,  as  yon  now  know,  one  daughter,  Js- 
lie  Sinclair,  who  is  the  granddaughter  of  Xti 
Castleton,  the  youthful  niece  of  a  yonthfol 
aunt.  Hay  Castleton. 

"  It  was  to  some  curious  instinct  of  affc^ 
tioo,  some  desire  to  see  the  woman  wbun 
he  hod  so  cruelly  betrayed,  deswted,  and 
wronged,  that  Charles  Waldngham  owed  Ui 
death.  .Had  he  lived,  we  cannot  tell  whtt 
misery  he  might  have  caused.  Let  us  thank 
Heaven  that  Hrs.  Castleton  was  spared  it." 

**  She  must  now,  however  painful  to  ber 
fedings,  admit  the  claims  of  her  gtanddaogb- 
ter  to  hoDtmble  descent,"  sidd  GobdmIci 
Federstiriil. 

'*Tes,"  said  Sir  Hatthew,  sighfaig,''b« 
time  has  come."  The  genUemen  then  bate 
adieu  to  Don  Pedro  de  Sentillo,  the  hmotibb 
old  Castilian,  who  only  had  to  regrat  that, 
reading  what  purported  to  be  the  last  will  sad 
testament  of  Hrs.  Sndair,  he  had  paid  ow 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  Father  AmbroilBS. 

With  what  feelings  Captain  Belknap  » 
traced  his  course  through  the  Caribbean  Sis 
can  better  be  imagined  than  told.  He  had 
learned  in  the  terrible  solitude  of  his  imprii- 
onment  that  he  loved  Hay  Castleton  «)  *dl 
that  he  could  never  redeem  his  pledges  to 
Julia  Sinclair.  He  wrote  ber  a  manly  letter 
and  told  her  tbe  whole  truth,  sending  her,  st 
the  same  time,  the  proofs  of  ber  mother's  le> 
gitimacy  and  of  her  own  handsoDae  fortooe. 

And  then,  what  position  was  be  to  take 
toward  Hay  Castleton  t  Did  he  not,  in  pro*- 
ing  Julia's  rights,  take  away  from  Hay  wbat 
would  be  dearer  than  life  ?  Why  had  ftM 
plaoed  him  in  such  a  peculiar  and  most  es- 
barrassing  idtnation  toward  tbe  wamaa  be 
loved f 

Tet,  as  lie  thought  of  these  thingit 
as  the  feeling  eame  orer  bim  that  petfcipi 
Hay  did  not  love  hhn^btf  perhiv*  bad  fcs- 
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ferred  tbe  beauty  of  Horace  Heywood,  he 
would  look  up  to  the  flag  which  floated  over 
hia  head,  aad  be  would  remember  how  Hay 
htd  sung  to  him,  and  with  what  starry  eyes 
■he  had  Bought  him  out  bb,  amid  tbe  tropi- 
cal odora  of  that  lovelj  Cbrhtfanas-night,  she 
Bang  to  bim  our  national  bymn. 

Then  a  thought  or  deep  r^^t  would  come 
orer  him  u  be  remembered  the  sorrow  be 
must  briog  to  Mrs.  Castletoa,  the  ekKiiMnt 
old  lady  who  hod  been  so  kind  to  fahn ;  but 
here  he  was  spared  all  awkwsrdness  and  all 
ingratitude ;  for,  when  the  diip  reached  Bt. 
Thomas,  tfaey  heard  that  Mr*.  Castletos  was 
dead.  She  bad  been  dead  several  days,  and 
Hiss  Castleton  would  see  no  one  but  Sir  Mat- 
thew Maodonald. 

She  had  told  her  daughter  her  story,  and 
had  left  her  written  statement  for  her  grand- 
daughter, or  course,  Hay  Caatleton  had  no 
legal  rights  if  Julia  Sinclair  chose  to  deprive 
her  of  them,  for  she,  and  she  alone,  was  the 
lawful  heir  to  Mrp.  Gastleton's  property.  Mr, 
Oastleton,  May's  brother,  was,  of  oourse, 
deeply  interested  in  this  question. 

So  poor  Captain  Belknap,  who  seemed  to 
have  become  a  sort  of  male  Evangeline,  al- 
ways approaching  his  love  asd  never  reaching 
her,  had  but  one  course  to  pursue.  It  was  to 
go  back  to  Xew  York,  see  Julia  SincliUr,  gain 
bar  release  of  the  Gastleton  estate,  and  re- 
tam  again.  He  had  the  lover's  privilege  of 
writiag  a  letter,  and  that  he  did.  Horaoe 
Heywood  met  him  at  tbe  dock  as  the  steam- 
er from  Havana  landed  the  captftln  again  on 
his  own  shores,  and  relieved  hia  ndnd  with 
these  words : 

"  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  yon,  Bdknap.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  yon.  Ju- 
lia baa  consented  to  be  mine  1  Tour  letter 
releasing  her  arrived  juBt  in  time  to  prerent 
my  writing  out  to  you  to  ask  it.  Now  she  is 
waiUng  to  embrace  you  ai  the  dearest  of 
brothers ! » 

Julia  did  indeed  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  man  who  had  done  so  much  for 
her.  She  knew  very  well  now  that,  even  if 
she  had  been  a  little  iu  love  with  him,  it 
was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  for  he  was 
very  worthy  of  it;  and,  since  she  had  her 
handsome  Horace  to  absorb  tbe  best  and 
most  romantic  feelings  of  her  heart,  she  was 
Tery  proud  of  this  more  than  brother,  who 
had  so  chivalrously  fought  her  battle.  It 
was  difficult  to  restrain  her  from  giving  all 
ehe  possessed  to  the  Castletons,  it  was  so 
aweet  to  the  lovely  girl  to  think  that  some 
one  lived  in  whose  vdns  ran  klndrad  blood 
to  her  own. 

So,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Heywood, 
Belknap  started  once  more  for  the  Danish 
West  Indies.  His  letter  had  not  remained 
nnanswered,  and  as  a  happy  lover  he  again 
enoountered  the  soft  greeting  of  the  trade- 
winds.  Strangely  enough,  he  foond  himself 
«k  St.  Thomas  on  the  SSth  of  Deoember,  the 
Anniversary  of  his  first  visit.  As  he  walked 
np  the  bill  to  see  Connselor  Federetahl,  the 
carious  events  of  tbe  past  year  floated  through 
his  mind.  There  was  Venus  hanging  over  his 
head,  as  she  had  done  a  year  before ;  be  looked 
np  and  blessed  her  I 

He  dined  with  the  counselor,  after  spend- 
ing an  hour  In  transaotfng  the  neosssary  bad- 


ness, by  which  the  fortunes  of  the  two  ladies 
and  Mr.  Gastleton  were  arranged,  and  then, 
shaking  hands,  uttered  again  tbe  now  well- 
remembered  word,  "  Welbekomer." 

The  little  schooner  was  waiting  for  him 
to  take  him  over  to  Santa  Cmz ;  he  trembled 
as  he  put  his  foot  on  deck,  thinking  of  the 
strange,  disastrous  fortunes  whloh  had  come 
between  Urn  and  bis  lore  in  the  past  year, 
bnt  no  more  awaited  bim ;  soft  breeies  wafted 
him  over,  and  he  arrived  at  the  well-remem- 
bered ganlen-spot  just  as  tiie  day  was  break- 
ing, for  he  and  May  had  arranged  that  they 
sboolil  meet  in  the  early  morning,  In  memo- 
ry of  that  first  ride  together  to  Sir  Matthew 
Macdonald's. 

She  came  down  to  him,  bis  dear  young 
love — she  whom  he  bad  seen  so  little,  but 
whom  he  had  remembered  so  fondly,  "ra- 
diant as  the  r{»y-flngered  Morning  when  she 
chose  Orion." 

They  met  on  that  shady  veranda  which 
looked  into  the  garden,  and  it  seemed  to  poor 
Belknap  as  if  the  gates  of  paradise  had  been 
opened  to  him.  Even  the  deep  mourning 
which  she  wore  for  her  mother  could  not 
make  her  other  than  radiant  to  him.  Those 
were  the  garments  of  the  past,  for  him  would 
be  the  blue  of  hope,  the  rose-color  of  love. 
Then  they  told  all  their  hopes,  doubts,  fears, 
and  they  both  owned,  as  lovers  always  do,  that 
they  bad  loved  each  other  from  the  very  fltsL 

At  their  quiet  wedding,  where  only  a  few 
very  Intimate  friends  assisted,  Horace  again 
met  his  Danish  beiinties,  and  presented  to 
them  his  wife.  Miss  Llngenbrod  gave  him 
one  reproachfol  look  out  of  her  black  eyes, 
then  l^him  to  the  repentance  and  ignominy 
of  matrimony ;  a  married  beauty  and  flirt  has 
many  such  stabs. 

Captain  Belknap  had  no  snob  flattering 
farewells  from  the  blue  orbs  of  Hiss  Strtdiron 
or  ICiss  Feddersen.  He  was  one  of  the  men 
whom  few  women  love,  bnt  whom  one  woman 
worships. 

The  negroes,  headed  by  Manuel,  came 
trooping  down  the  garden  -  walks  singing  a 
wild  hymn  of  rejoicing ;  mingled  in  with  It 
was  a  wait  for  "  poor  dead  mistress,"  which 
brought  tbe  tears  down  all  their  cheeks. 
Fearing  for  the  eflfect  on  May,  Counselor 
Federstahl  got  up  to  make  a  speech,  and  re- 
counted the  story  of  Captain  Belknap's  first 
dinner  with  him,  and  his  giving  him  tbe  usual 
Danish  salutation,  "Welbekomer!"  and  his 
fear  that  from  the  singular  ill-fortune  which 
had  followed  it  it  might  have  lost  its  pow- 
er, but,  since  be  bad  heard  from  Captain  Bel- 
knap that  It  had  subseqneatly  been  crossed 
by  tiie  sinister  benedleUm  of  Father  Ambro- 
sias, he  was  eonvinced  that  the  dear  old  word 
had  not  lost  its  power.  He  therefore  now 
gave  tbem  alt  his  own  blessing,  and  with  the 
feeling  that  but  for  tbe  accidents  which  led 
to  his  brining  Captain  Belfcnap  to  dine  at 
Mrs.  Caatieton's  on  Christmas-day,  none  of 
this  strange,  eTentfhl  history  *'  would  have 
transpired,  he  believed  that  he  had  indeed 
uttered  a  prophetic  word. 

He  proposed,  as  a  proof  of  their  gratitude 
to  Manuel  for  the  faithfol  service  he  had 
done  them  in  unraveling  the  net  which  had 
surrounded  the  «q>tain,  that  he  should  be 
bro^t  In  and  his  health  drunk. 


This  was  done,  nnd,  as  tbe  white  hand  of 
the  bride  fell  on  the  dusky  brow  of  the  old 
slave,  the  whole  company  uttered  the  talis* 
manic  word,  '*  Welbekomer  I " 

M.  E.  w.  a 


PROFESSIONAL  BLUNDERS. 

THERE  are  eertain  phenomena  in  publl* 
life  which  surprise  us  by  thdr  evenness 
and  theregularityof  th^movemenlB.  When 
these  r^lar  events  ue  broken  in  upon,  and 
are  disturbed,  we  are  quick  to  notice  the  im- 
pelling cause,  but  we  Ail  to  be  impressed 
with  tbe  wide  field  there  is  for  more  iotermp- 
tions.  We  are  quick  enough  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  railway  oflScials  whenever  acci- 
dents occur,  but  the  great  wonder  is,  with 
our  immense  country  and  our  traveling  pub- 
lic, that  bridges  do  not  break,  and  locomo- 
tives run  away,  and  steamboats  explode,  more 
frequently  than  they  do.  And  this  is  just  as 
true  of  public  and  of  social  life. 

It  is  a  marvel  that  there  are  not  more 
mistakes  made  iu  tbe  presence  of  a  miscel- 
laneous audience,  when  once  we  realize  how 
easy  a  matter  it  is  to  spoil  a  lecture  or  con- 
cert or  service  by  the  irrelevant  introduction 
of  some  ludicrous  element. 

It  is  a  great  wonder,  too,  when  we  remem- 
ber their  power,  that  little  children  when  In 
company  do  not  create  more  awkward  scenes 
by  lugging  in  of  contraband  subjects  of  con- 
versation. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  celebrated  American 
preacher  who  was  reproved  by  a  Mend  be- 
cause be  got  off  so  many  funny  things  from 
the  pulpit. 

"  Really,  now,  my  dear  brother,**  said  the 
friend,  "  I  cannot  come  to  bear  yon  any  more 
until  you  promise  me  not  to  joke  so  1" 

"Well,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the 
preacher,  "  if  you  only  knew  how  many  such 
things  came  np  to  the  surface  which  I  didn't 
get  off,  you  would  give  me  credit  for  tbe  few 
which  do  slip  out  I " 

If,  as  it  has  been  said,  there  is  something 
sad  in  the  sight  of  a  large  audience,  there  are 
times  when  it  impresses  tbe  speaker  rather 
with  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  People  in  lis- 
tening to  a  speaker  try  to  put  on  their  clev- 
erest look,  as  if  they  understood  it  all,  and 
when  the  speaker  himself  has  lost  his  sub- 
ject, nominative  and  verb,  and  feels  that  he 
is  talking  nonsense  fbr  the  moment  the  una- 
bashed attention  and  wise  looks  of  his  hear* 
era  are  food  for  a  side  train  of  amusing  reflec- 
tions. 

"  What  did  you  tiiink  of  my  sermon  f  " 
asked  a  clergyman  an  intimate  friend. 
"  Did  yon  notice  any  thing  singular  about  it 
when  I  was  about  Iialf-way  through,  yester- 
day afternoon  T  " 

He  bad  lost  all  idea  of  bis  third  point  In 
Ml  extemporaneous  address,  and  was  fionnder- 
ing  about  like  Milton's  Satan  in  the  chsoUo 
bc^,  trying  to  get  on  solid  ground  again. 

"  Well,"  answered  the  friend,  "  I  thought 
something  was  wrong,  but,  as  I  was  sure  you 
could  not  lose  yourself,  I  concluded  I  must 
have  fallen  asleep  for  a  moment,  and  thua 
have  lost  the  thread  of  the  discourse." 

The  sut^t  of  "n«fesaional  Blundera" 
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came  up  at  a  clerical  dfaioer«ompaiiy  some 
time  ago,  and  tlie  qnestion  went  round  to 
each  as  foUon :  *'  Were  7011  ever  so  placed 
in  public  in  the  performance  of  a  serrice  aa 
to  lose  sll  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion and  be  compelled  to  laugh  in  spite  of 
your  more  ssrioas  self  ?  " 

The  foUoving  are  some  of  the  answers,  as 
revealing  the  hidden  but  unforgotteu  expe- 
«Iencea  of  ministerial  accideots.  Oase  num- 
ber one  was  as  follows  : 

"I  was  holding  a  prayer  -  meeting  in  a 
Western  town  iu  the  early  days  of  my  misiB- 
try,  and,  as  there  was  no  one  to  rdae  the 
tone,  I  tiled  myself  to  do  it  The  hymn  be- 
gan— 

*  With  hyssop  purge  thy  serraut,  Iiord, 
And  BO  I  dean  shall  be.' 

Kj  first  attempt  was  a  failure ;  when  I  tried 
tune  number  two  I  found  it  was  a  long  metre ; 
tune  number  three  was  another  long  metre, 
and  as  I  had  come  to  the  end  of  my  stock,  I 
stood  Btill  for  a  few  moments  looking  at  the 
page.  Thereupon  an  old  woman  stood  up  by 
the  door  and  spoke  out  in  a  shrill,  piping 
Toioe:  'You  don't  seem  to  get  on  very  well 
with  hyssop ;  suppose  now  you  try  some  other 
yarb  ! '  What  oould  I  do  but  burst  out  with 
the  all  •  conquering  laugh,  or  die  if  I  sup- 
pressed it  f  " 

Here  was  case  numl)er  two : 

"  I  was  conducting  the  funeral  of  a  pa- 
rishioner, and,  auppoaing  that  the  choir  was 
present,  gave  oat  %  hymn.  Ifo  response 
came.  As  there  was  no  one  to  r^se  the 
tune,  I  boldly  essayed  to  do  It.  But,  to  my 
horror,  I  (band  U  vae  too  short  for  the 
words;  no  one  eonld  follow  me  in  my  length- 
ening-ont  process,  so  I  had  it  all  my  own 
way,  and  sang  it  as  a  solo.  When  I  came  to 
Terse  oamber  two,  I  thought  for  a  long  time, 
and  then,  feeling  sure  that  I  was  right  this 
time,  idtched  the  tnne,  but  It  waa  so  high  I 
could  not  pretend  to  follow  It,  and  left  it  for 
two  or  three  rolunteer  ladles  to  carry  on  as 
beat  they  oould.  Bat,  to  my  dismay,  I  found 
that  even  this  would  not  do :  it  was  a  long- 
metre  tune  to  a  common-metre  hymn,  and  it 
came  to  an  ignoounious  olose  at  the  end  of 
the  second  line.  The  words  were  solemn,  the 
occasion  was  solemn,  I  felt  for  the  moomers, 
I  felt  for  myself,  but,  wanting  to  be  brave 
and  prevail  over  the  difficulty,  I  stood  a  mo- 
ment and  then  struck  up  again.  This  time  I 
was  down  in  the  very  depths  in  my  effort  not 
to  pitch  it  too  high,  and  again  I  was  on  n 
long  metre,  which  I  could  not  make  short 
enough  for  the  hymn.  Do  what  I  would,  I 
could  not  tnek  it  in,  and  the  hymn— 

'  Hear  what  the  voice  ftom  Heaven  declares  1  '— 

is  forever  ruined  for  me.   Ko  wonder  that 

family  never  wanted  to  have  Dr.  at  the 

funeral  of  any  of  their  friends." 

Oase  No.  8  was  that  of  a  very  solemn 
clergyman  and  bis  assistant,  who  were  dis- 
turbed in  thrir  chancel  by  a  miserable-look- 
ing street-cat,  which  had  come  in  in  some 
nnknown  way,  and  wae  mbbing  itself  up 
against  their  legs,  meHnr-ing  piteoiuly.  The 
rector  beckoned  to  the  assiBtant  to  put  the 
cat  oat,  wUeh  he  did,  bat  in  a  few  momenta 
she  was  baok  ag^  Upon  this  the  very 
■olmnn  reotor  placed  the  poor  ereatnre  ondv 


one  of  the  heavy  boZ'Stools  in  the  ohancel, 
and,  placing  his  foot  00  this  Improvised  ken- 
nel, gave  out  the  hymn  beginning — 

"  A  charge  to  keep  I  have." 

The  fourth  case  mentioned  was  that  of  a 
Western  missionary  who  waa  holding  service 
Tor  the  first  time  in  a  frontier  town.  A.  large 
congregation  had  gathered  in  the  primitive 
court-room,  and  the  young  itinerant  was  just 
about  to  annooDce  his  text,  when  a  tall  man, 
who  bad  been  playing  the  melodeon  for  the 
extemporised  choir,  pitched  back  his  chair 
on  its  bind-l^s  on  the  clerk's  stand,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  jute's  bench,  and, 
putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  fell  back- 
ward, and  went  completely  over.  As  he  was 
directly  in  front  of  the  preacher,  his  long  lege, 
in  going  over,  knocked  down  the  cushion 
wUeh  had  been  placed  on  the  preacher's 
Btand,  and  soatt«ed  the  loose  notes  in  every 
direction.  The  oongr^tion  broke  oat  in 
one  roar  of  langhtw,  mingled  with  wbifltlea 
and  oat-calla,  and  oriee  of  "  Oo.it,  William  I " 
"  Heigh-ho,  tumble4>ug  1 "  "  Tumbler-pigeon  I  ** 
"  Set  them  up  again  1  **  **  Doable  eeore  1  '*  and 
oth«-  such  terms  never  before  heard  in  a 
bouse  of  worship.  The  boase  got  into  one 
of  those  o<mvulsiTe  spasms  of  laughter  which 
are  remittoit  in  their  nature,  and  come  on 
again  at  successive  intervals.  Every  few 
moments  the  thought  of  the  performance 
would  come  back  agun,  and  there  would  be 
a  new  outburst 

All  this  time  the  disconcerted  young 
mimster  stood  with  his  Itack  to  the  audience, 
looking  out  of  a  window,  and,  like  the  dying 
dolphin,  turning  all  shades  of  color,  and  go- 
ing through  au  assortment  of  experiences — 
ashamed,  provoked,  amused,  and  di^sted, 
each  in  turn.  Finally  he  said,  "Now  we 
have  all  had  our  laugh  ont,  let  us  sing  a 
hymn,  and  then  go  on  vrith  the  sermon,"  and 
the  crowd,  like  a  tired  child,  sleepy  and  ready 
for  a  lullaby,  was  at  last  quiet  once  more. 

A  Teiier^>le  professor  who  was  present 
at  this  "e^erience  meeting"  related  his 

ordeal  of  hamor  as  follows:  "Bev.  Dr.  

was  invited  to  prea^  before  the  yoaaginthe 
central  meeting-hoase  of  the  town.  Two  of 
the  young  ladies'  boarding-schools,  and  the 
boys  of  the  aeademy,  were  present  It  was 
an  aadienoe  ready  for  any  thing  to  amnse 
them. 

"  Just  aa  the  prea^er  announced  his  text 
a  fluttering  was  heard  in  the  window,  and  in 
walked  a  lai^e  black  hen.  With  that  pecul- 
iar hen-like  walk,  in  which  the  stretched-ont 
head  and  neck  keep  time  to  the  movement 
of  the  feet,  she  advanced  to  the  side  of  the 
minister,  and,  unmindful  of  the  audience, 
peered  over  the  open  pulpit-platform  down 
on  to  the  pews  below.  Unabashed  by  that 
sea  of  faces,  she  seemed  to  be  looking  about 
for  some  place  in  which  to  lay  an  e^.  The 
preacher  looked  at  her ;  the  tx^s  and  girls, 
dying  to  seise  the  opportoiUty,  and  make  a 
scene  in  church,  cast  their  eyes  upon  her 
longingly.   The  entire  church  was  still  when 

the  Bev.  Dr.  said  to  me,  aa  I  was  siuing 

in  the  front  pew,  ^Professor  P  ,  will  yon 

remove  that  bird  ?  * 

"  If  he  had  asked  me  to  storm  a  battny, 
I  would  luve  been  aa  wUling  as  I  was  than 


toriakthebiloreofcatclungthatheB.  Bat, 
with  B  solemn  face  and  stately  step,  u  if  I 
was  about  to  give  oat  the  alms-bous,  I 
walked  up  to  the  *  bird,'  and  in  an  ioitut 
of  silence,  the  like  of  which  I  never  eiperi- 
enced  before,  I  caught  the  hen  and  dinp. 
peered  into  the  vestry-room.  Bnt  to  tbii 
day  I  ask  myself  the  qaestion  of  the  other 
idde  of  the  issue,  '  Suppose  yon  had  filled  ts 
oatch  that  hen,  what  would  yon  btTe  done  * 

The  last  experience  mentioned  thil 
of  a  clergyman  at  bla  first  baptism  of  inr4iia 
He  was  then  very  young  in  years,  and  hil 
never  before  held  a  baby  that  he  could  it- 
member  of,  muoh  less  hold  a  baby  and  t 
book  in  the  presence  of  a  ebnrch  fall  itf  peo- 
ple. The  first  infant  given  into  his  anna  vu 
a  big,  squirming  boy  of  thirteen  months,  vbo 
immediately  began  to  corkscrew  hit  nj 
through  clothes  and  wrq>pings.  The  ui^ 
ter  held  on  bravely,  but  in  a  few  ouhkbu 
the  child's  face  disai^teared  in  the  vnpi, 
and  his  dang^ng  legs  beneath  were  womiq 
thdr  way  to  the  floor.  Boxed  with  the  bi^ 
rible  impression  tlutt  the  child  was  tanaditig 
his  way  throagh  Us  clothes,  asd  would  aooe 
be  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  nature,  he 
clatohed  the  clothes  ^olmtly  by  the  nib- 
band,  and,  straddling  the  child  upon  tW 
chaooel-rail,  said  to  the  mother,  "If 
don't  hold  that  baby  he  will  certainl;  bl 
through  his  clothes,  and  I  shall  have  wtUiiit 
left  but  the  dress  to  baptize.*' 

There  are  many  causes  for  these  profci- 
sional  blunders,  though  sometimes  thejcona 
out  of  an  apparently  clear  sky.  AbKst- 
miodedness  is  one  of  these  causes. 

A  lady  in  a  certain  church  not  long  igo 
destroyed  the  devotion  of  a  porKon  or  the 
oongregation  by  sitting  in  a  front  pev  h 
simiimer-time  with  a  clUld'a  doll  stuffed  ii 
her  skirts  in  the  place  of  the  conventiosil 
buatle.  There  were  tiie  head  and  amu 
pealing  to  the  congregation  for  ddivenaee, 
and  the  lady,  all  the  while,  was  singing  GIh 
an  anoonseioas  aogeL 

An  instance  <tf  clerical  abscol-inlnledDea 
whlcdi  we  know  to  be  tone  ia  as  foUewi:  ii 
Iri  A  mldster  waa  invited  to  baptise  a  frie^ 
child,  which  he  did,  omitting  altt^^ether,  bov- 
ever,  to  place  any  water  upon  its  bead.  Thi 
parent  took  the  bowl  and  presented  IttoA* 
mltdster,  bat  he  declined  It  Theiei9«lh* 
fkther  took  the  water  a  second  time,  and  ia- 
slsted  upon  his  taking  it  The  bewildoed 
clergTman  held  the  bowl  for  a  moment,  ud 
then  sud :  '*  I  had  a  glass  of  water  before  I 
oame  into  church,  but,  so  long  as  yon  \wA 
on  my  drinking  this,  I  will  do  it,  though  1 
assure  you  I  am  not  at  all  thirsty."  And  be 
actually  drank  the  water  from  the  bq>t!>Btl 
bowl  I 

Ignorance  of  the  true  situation  is  snotbct 
cause  of  professional  mistakes.  It  is  a  tdt 
rule  in  traveling  to  eq>ect  everybody,  to  do 
as  other  people  do,  and  to  take  nothing  f« 
granted  until  first  we  find  out  definitely  the 
simple  facts  of  t^e  case  for  ourselves.  And 
there  are  good  rules  in  othw  matters,  fids' 
time  ago,  in  a  Urge  Soman  Cath<^ic  ebon*, 
a  funeral  waa  appi^ted  to  be  held  at  om 
o'clock.  It  waa  a  grave-digger  and  assiMBt 
sexton,  who  had  fallen  into  drinkisgJittHt^ 
who  wii  to  be  bnried.  The  priest  ^ 
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to  eondiot  tUB  ptrUonlir  Amend  wu  half  ui 
hour  hte,  and,  on  arrlring  at  Uie  olmrch  and 
«dog  the  fiineral-prooesaioD  waiting  for  bim, 
wtat  OB  at  onoe  with  the  lerrice.  Aa  then 
T«re  sapposed  to  be  many  of  the  old  grtTe- 
dlf^er*8  friends  present,  the  priest  thought  it 
a  good  opportanit;  to  speak  kindly  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  point  a  moral  from  hia  sad  end> 
ing.   So  he  began  as  follows : 

"This  m&a,  my  friends,  whom  we  are 
about  to  bury,  though  addicted  to  a  great 
and  common  vice,  was  in  entj  other  reipect 
a  true  man." 

"  Father  Melaylee,"  whispered  an  Irish- 
man, "  let  me  spake  a  word  to  ye's." 

"  No,"  replied  the  priest,  "  I  will  not  be 
Interrupted.  I  know  this  poor  man's  faults 
berore  me,  bat  he  was  a  trae  man  In  spite  of 
his  Tailing." 

"  0  father  Uelaylee,"  groaned  oat  two  of 
the  pa1l-b«arera,  "jast  listen  to  na;  piraw, 
Fiither  Mdaylee,  only  a  word,  yoor  river- 
inoel" 

<*  No."  Uid  the  indignant  ptiest, "  I  will 
not  yidd  for  one  mommt.  As  I  waa  aaybg, 
this  poor  man  before  me  was  ar— " 

"  Father  Mdaylee,"  cried  oat  the  Irre- 
pressible mourner,  **the  t'other  priest  has 
bnried  the  graTO-digger  half  an  hour  ago ; 
this  one's  a  woman  we're  burying,  sure,  and 
it's  Tim  Lanagsn'a  wife  we're  got  here  I " 

Proreasional  blunders  are  also  qirite  a 
wonder.  When  we  come  to  think  about 
them  it  is  passing  strange  there  are  so  few 
or  them  Id  a  community  which  Is  generally 
lying  in  ebullient  mischief.  Every  coll^ 
has  its  Talmud  full  of  past  traditions  and 
wonderful  reminiscences  of  the  naughty  pa- 
triarchs of  the  old  college-world  upon  whom 
the  floods  or  administratiTe  discipline  came 
and  swept  them  all  away. 

Every  oollege-man  has  his  measuring-line 
filled  with  the  feet  and  inches  of  a  past  expe- 
rience, which,  ooder  the  impulse  of  memory 
and  the  company  of  old  olassmatee,  can  be 
unrolled  tb  any  length.  Therefore,  upon  this 
common  field  we  will  not  enter. 

Bat  the  side-schools  which  lead  into  the 
Tarious  professions  are  not  so  well  known, 
and  perhaps  a  string  of  theological  nditakee 
are  is  striking  a  bnndls  of  qneer  fish  as  we 
oan  find  in  any  other  line.  It  b  a  great  mis- 
take to'  Imagine  that,  beoansa  theology  ii  a 
solemn  study  and  the  mlidstry  a  grave,  work, 
there  are  no  ^qiportunitlee  affbrded  for  the 
aheet-Iightning  of  humor.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Tory  serioasnesS  of  the  work  itself  offbri 
a  striking  background  for  the  ludiorous  ele- 
ment to  be  eonspicnouB  In. 

In  a  certain  divinity-school  in  this  eonn- 
try  a  professor  was  trying  to  get  a  student 
to  define  the  Sabellian  conception  of  the 
Trinity.  The  man  was  new  to  the  ways  of 
the  professor,  and  was  a  little  flustered  by 
tbe  presence  of  some  clerical  magnates  who 
bad  oome  to  ffitness  the  examination. 

"  Now,  Mr.   ,"  said  the  professor, 

"  let  us  try  to  understand  this  matter.  Sap- 
pose,  in  some  town,  an  individual  was  rn^jor 
of  •  battalion,  cashier  of  a  bank,  and  elder  In 
a  oharch.  When  you  thought  of  him  in  Us 
military  capacity,  yon  would  say  Hr.  Jones, 
the  major ;  when  yon  thought  and  spoke  of 
bim  in  buinest  natters,  yon  would  say  Mr. 


Jones,  the  cashier ;  and  when  yon  had  ref- 
erence to  his  churoh-zelatioQBhip,  you  would 
say  Elder  Jones.  Now,  does  this  llluBtra* 
tion  help  us  to  undmtand  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  or  Ib  it  wrong  in  any  particu- 
lar f»' 

**It  is  exactly  right,  professor,"  replied 
the  delighted  student.  "  Nothing oould  make 
plainer  the  abstruse  doctrine  of  the  natnre 
of  the  Trinity  than  such  an  iUustratioo.  It 
makes  this  otherwise  mysterious  subject  as 
clear  as  the  daylight,  and  answers  every  diffi- 
culty contained  in  it  1 " 

*'  Well,  sir,"  answered  the  professor,  "  this 
setllee  the  matter  as  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
These  gentlemen  present,  of  course,  cannot 
consent  to  sign  jour  papers  while  you  are  a 
professed  Sabellian  in  your  theology.  I  warn 
yoo,  sir,  against  your  erroneous  views,  which 
are  leading  you  Uito  tiie  direst  error  1  The 
next  candidate  may  explain  this  subject." 

Another  student,  upon  a  similar  occasion, 
defined  '* send-Pda^anism "  as  "that  de- 
llghtful  mean  between  the  immature  Pela- 
e^us  and  the  over-developed  Aaguatine." 

The  BccmeB  at  theoh^ieal  ezamlnatlonB 
are  sometimes  mdered  ludierons  by  the  as- 
snmed  tir  of  technical  ezaotness  on  the  part 
of  ezsminers.  Freqnentiy,  rvrj  pions  but 
unlearned  olerioal  examiners  hare  beat  no- 
ticed with  thdr  Hebrew  Kble  npslde  down, 
and  thdr  finger  wisely  placed  on  tbe  last 
chapter  of  Malachi,  which,  in  their  mistake, 
they  have  imagined  to  be  the  first  book  of 
Genesis  I 

One  of  these  gentlemen,  at  last,  after  hav- 
ing his  place  found  for  him,  was  invited  to 
ask  the  student  under  examination  some 
questions  in  Hebrew.  Foi^etUng  every  thing 
he  had  ever  learned,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  names  of  the  vowel-points,  the 
following  convmation  ensued : 

"  Tou  obHerve  the  sixth  Une  f  " 

"  Tee,  sir." 

"  Do  you  notice  the  fourth  word  in  that 

line  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Very  good.  Now,  sir,  do  you  observe 
the  third  letter  in  that  fourth  word  of  the 
sixth  line  t " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Tou  do  obsOTe  it,  yon  Bsy  f  '* 
"  Tes,  Bir." 

**  Very  well  Indeed,  sir.  Now,  oan  yon 
ten  me  the  name  of  that  small  dot  in  the 
middle  of  that  third  letter  in  the  Fourth  word 
of  the  sixth  Une  f* 

"  Tee,  sir ;  it  ib  oafied  Dagmh  forU." 

"That  is  very  satlsfootory,"  said  the 
desman.  "  After  so  thorough  an  exami- 
nation, I  have  nothing  more  to  add." 

And  that  student  was  dying  to  torn  the 
guns  on  his  questioner,  and  ask  him  some- 
thing In  return  that  would  have  shown  he 
had  been  firing  a  blask-cartridge. 

The  sheerest  case  of  incompetence  in  the 
matter  of  Uoguiatic  examination  that  well 
could  happen  before  a  board  was  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  converted  Oerman  Jew  was  seeking  ad- 
mission to  the  ministry  of  a  Protestant 
church,  and  was  examined  in  Hebrew  by  a 
trio  of  clergymen  who  had  forgotten  their 
seminary  days,  and  with  them  tb^  little 


stock  of  the  Orimtal  languages.  They  had 
come  to  the  aame  ooneludon  the  poet  had  in 
ndnd  when  he  said  that 

" .  .  .  .  Hebrew  roots  are  tbnnd 
To  flourtsh  best  In  barren  ground." 

One  of  the  tttaminers  asked  the  candidate 
to  read  the  sixth  psalm. 

Being  something  of  a  wag,  the  whOoBt 
Jew  recited  very  raindly  in  the  Hebrew  th» 
supposed  portion. 

"  That  is  very  correct,"  said  one  of  the: 
examiners ;  '*  that  will  do  for  the  Hebrew." 

"  Nonsense  I "  answered  the  Jew ;  "  I  have 
been  repeating  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth  psalm,  and  none  of  you  knew  it." 

But  we  remember  a  ease  which  is  even 
equal  to  this  one  in  its  outside  grandeor  and 
its  inward  plainness. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  simple  way 
in  which  professional  thunder  Is  made  when 
onoe  yon  are  fomiliar  with  the  doit^  behind 
the  scenes : 

A  young  gentleman  who  waa  stadylng  for 
the  ministry  bad  never  completed  his  college 
course,  and,  before  his  final  examination,  It 
was  necessary  that  two  clergymen  should  ex- 
amine him  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
and  on  phyales.  This  examination  was  de- 
signed to  take  Ae  place  of  a  ctHlege  diploma. 
The  examining  ministers  were  appointeid,  and, 
as  they  were  well-known  Mends  of  the  can- 
didate, and  tbe  day  was  very  hot,  form  was 
dispensed  with,  coatB  were  taken  o^  pipes 
were  lighted,  and  tiie  following  scene  oc- 
curred : 

^caminer  JTo.  1.  "  Well,  Harry,  now  for 
this  examination.  First  cornea  mental  phi- 
losophy.  What  do  yon  understand  by  men- 
tal philosophy  P  " 

Barry.  "  The  philosophy  of  the  mind  and 
its  workings." 

Sxamitur  Ifo.  1.  "  Very  good. — Brother 
B."  (this  to  the  other  examiner),  *'  have  you 
any  quedUons  to  ask  f  " 

Brother  B.  "  No,  I  think  not" 

Ezaminer  No.  1.  "  Well,  this  will  do  for 
m^ital  philosophy.  Now,  Brother  B.,  yon 
must  conduct  the  exandnation  on  moral  phi- 
losophy." 

jBhXiW  B.  "Very  well.— Harry, what  do 
you  eonsider  as  die  root  of  alKAristian  mor- 
als?" 

Barr^.  X  suppose  It  Is  the  revealed  will 
of  God." 

JSrvOsr  S.  "  Tea.  That  Is  very  good.— 
Brother  C."  (this  to  Examiner  No.  l\  "  have 
yon  any  other  questions  to  ask  f  " 

StaminerNo.  1.  "No." 

Brother  B.  "  Well,  then,  we  come  to  phys- 
ics.   I  wilt  let  you  conduct  this." 

Szominer  No.  1.  "By  physics  we  mean 
the  philosophy  of  the  physical  world.  We 
have  only  time  to  go  into  one  department. 
We  will  take  up  the  subject  of  hydraulics. — 
Well,  Harry,  what  is  a  pump  *  " 

Sarry.  "  An  instrument  for  drawing  wa- 
ter." 

Etaminer  No.  1.  "  Quite  right ;  but  how 
does  it  work  f  " 

Harry.  "  You  push  the  handle  down,  yon 
know." 

JSxaminer  No.  1.  "  Tes ;  yoo  push  the 
handle  down,  and  then  you  lift  it,  and  then 
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70a  posh  it  down  again.  But  how  does  Uiat 
make  the  water  come  ?  " 

Harry.  *'  It  draws  the  water  up  by  suc- 
tion." 

Examiner  No.  1.  "  Yes  ;  by  saction.  Can 
you  give  any  Latin  motto  to  show  bow  tbe 
water  rushes  in  to  fill  tbe  emptj  pUcu  left  by 
the  water  ?  " 

Harry.  "  'Natura  .ilihorruit  vacuum.'  " 
Examiner  No.  1.  "Yes.    Now  translate 
this  Lntin  expression." 

Harry.  "  '  Nature  abhord  a  vacuum.'  " 
Examiner  No.  1.  "  Very  good. — Brother 
B ,  have  you  any  ftirther  questions  to  aal^  f  " 
BroOur  B.  "No,  I  think  not.** 
JSuuiuner  No.  1.  "Tery  veil,  then.— 
Now,  Harry,  oonsider  that  yoo  stand  on  tbe 
same  footing  with  those  who  bare  a  college 
diploma,  since  joa  hare  passed  this  examina- 
tion in  mental,  mora),  and  physical  pluloso: 
pby.    That  will  do  for  to-day."  [Exeunt 

Perhaps,  too,  this  will  do  for  tbe  present 
for  U9,  and'  perhaps  we  may  return  again  to 
this  subject  of  Professional  Blunders. 


THE    OM NIPO  TENT 
SHILLING, 

OUR  Anglo-Saxon  kinsmen  beyond  the 
sea  are  very  food  of  harping  on  the 
American  passion  for  the  almighty  dol- 
lar ;  nnmindful  or  unconscious  that  it  is 
quite  equaled,  if  not  exceeded,  by  their  love 
of  the  omnipotent  shilling.  They  who  hare 
spent  any  time  in  England  must  have  learned 
that  the  shilling  is  much  more  of  a  power 
there  than  the  dollar  is  here.  It  will  aceom- 
pllah  on  tbe  other  aide  what  a  dollar,  though 
Ibnr  timoa  its  ralaei  will  not  begin  to  accom- 
plish on  this.  A  stranger  is  apt  to  think  that 
there  are  few  classes  in  England  so  exalted 
as  to  be  beyond  the  accq»tanoe  of  a  sbiUing ; 
and,  when  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  stranger,  he 
ia  almost  sure  of  it. 

In  the  United  States,  persons  that  take 
dawmrt  or  gratuities  are  usually  In  a  servile 
capacity,  and  nearly  always  foreigners;  the 
native  having  a  pride  that  will  seidofti  allow 
him  to  receive  money  for  discharging  hia 
duty  or  rendering  a  courtesy.  In  England, 
no  such  nicety  is  observed.  If  you  find  any 
one  over  there  who  refases  to  liave  his  palm 
crossed  with  silver — a  cironmstance  altogeth- 
er improbable — ten  to  one,  he  is  not  to  the 
manor  bom.  In  willingness  to  take  money, 
wherever,  whenever,  or  by  whomsoever  of- 
fered, the  average  Bnglishman  is,  in  spirit  at 
least,  nniformly  a  servant.  He  is  not  only 
willing,  he  ia  anxious,  energetic,  resolute,  to 
take  it;  he  expects  it ;  be  counts  on  it;  he  feels 
aggrieved  if  he  fails  to  get  it,  although  he  has 
done  nothing  to  earn  or  entitle  him  to  it. 
Where  the  line  is  drawn  in  England  it  ia  Im* 
possible  to  say.  I  onoe  put  the  question  to  one 
of  my  countrymen  who  had  passed  mnch  of 
his  life  there,  and  he  frankly  confessed  his  in- 
ability to  answer.  "  I  have  dlscorered  a  few  in- 
di^doals,"  he  added,  "  but  I  have  never  found 
a  clasa  that  were  not  on  tbe  lookoatfor  fees." 

Here  yon  may  be  confident  that  any  de- 
oenUy^dreasod  American,  or  any  foreigner, 


not  of  tbe  menial  sort,  will  reject  a  gratuity ; 
tbe  former  almost  certainly  with  something 
like  resentment. 

I  remembers  Londoner's  telliogme  that,  on 
coming  to  this  country,  be  had  several  times 
offended  Americans  by  hia  desire  to  "tip" 
them  ;  that  they  nearly  threw  the  money  in 
his  face,  and  assured  him  tbey  were  gentle- 
men. "  And  they  weren't  any  thing  of  tbe 
sort,  either,  you  know,"  he  continued,  "  for 
tbey  were  very  seedy,  and  I  dare  any  hndn't 
a  guinea  to  bless  Uiemselrea  with.  Yon 
Americans  are  an  awfully  funny  lot,  now, 
aren't  you,  though  ?  " 

To  my  remark  that  we  thonght  tbe  poor^ 
er  we  wera  the  more  right  we  had  to  be 
prond,  he  looked  perplexed,  and  munnnred: 
**  Tes,  yes ;  Americans  are  dencedly  rum." 

No  donbt  it  is  as  difficult  for  our  eisat- 
lantic  cousins  to  nnderstand  why  we  shouldn't 
take  money  as  for  us  to  nnderstand  why  they 
should  take  it  on  the  slightest  or  even  with- 
out pretext  of  service.  The  reason  is  plain 
enough  ;  but  the  thing  at  issue  ia  a  compari- 
son between  the  almighty  dollar  and  tbe  om- 
nipotent shilling.  Tbey  are  so  voluble  about 
the  former  thnt  we  may  well  be  excused  for 
reference  to  the  latter. 

Tipping,  as  it  ia  called  over  there,  has 
become  so  much  a  habit  that  everybody  falls 
in  with  it.  The  English,  as  a  rule,  do  this 
or  that  thing  because  other  Englishmen  do 
it.  They  follow  established  custom  blindly, 
unqnestioningly ;  believing  that  custom  rests 
on  some  divine  right,  like  that  of  a  king  to  a 
crown,  orofa  man  to  be  a  fool,  if  he  so  chooses. 
A  good  number  of  Britons,  especially  just 
now,  are  opposed  to  this  perpetual  and  cause- 
less tipping ;  for  it  has  so  increased  of  late 
as  to  be  a  serious  annoyance  to  all,  and  a 
grievoas  expense  to  many.  Comparatively 
few  Americans  have  any  adequate  Idea  of  its 
extent,  and  depth,  and  strength.  They  must 
stay  on  British  soil  a  while  to  learn  bow  firm- 
ly it  lias  taken  root. 

Very  recently  I  was  told,  in  England,  that 
tbe  present  Dnke  of  Wellington,  having  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  of  the  queen  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  Windsor  Castle,  offered,  on  his 
departure,  a  sovereign  to  each  of  the  ser- 
vants who  bad  waited  on  him  during  his 
visit.  Tlie  royal  fiunbies  elevated  their  in- 
solent proboscidea,  and  said,  "We  don't  take 
gold  ; "  meaning  thereby  that,  as  the  Bank  of 
England  issues  no  notes  of  a  denomintition 
less  than  five  pounds,  that  was  the  smallest 
amount  they  would  condescend  to  accept ; 
whereupon  the  duke,  it  is  said,  went  home 
and  placed  in  each  of  hia  guest-chambers  a 
printed  notice  that  none  of  hia  guests  should, 
under  any  circumstances,  fee  bis  servants, 
and  that  if  tbey  did  so  tbey  would  incur  his 
serious  displeasure. 

This  may  soond  strangely  to  persons  uoa- 
ware  that,  from  time  immemorial,  it  has  been 
the  custom  in  Britain  for  guests  to  fee  the 
domestics  of  the  gentleman  or  lady  whose 
hospitality  they  enjoy.  This  would  be  a 
breach  of  etiquette  that  would  hardly  be  par^ 
doned  here;  for  It  wonld  he  an  intimation 
that  tbe  serranta  of  your  host  were  not  prop- 
erly paid.  In  England,  the  breach  of  etiquette 
consists,  or  hss  oooalsted,  hi  not  recognizing 
tbe  olaims  of  every  vWble  flnnky  to  Ubeml 


compensation  for  bis  kindness  in  doing  bii 
master  or  mistress's  bidding,  ir  ^ou  tccept 
an  invitation  of  a  friend  to  bretkratl  or  din- 
ner  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  Londoo, 
John  Thomas  will  think  extremely  ill  of  joq 
unless  you  give  him  a  crown  or  holfHrrovn  it 
your  departure,  by  way  of  showing  your  ip- 
preciatton  of  what  he  has  not  done  Tor  jm. 
What  the  queen — by  court  etiquette  Wie  flnt 
lady  of  the  land — tolerates,  and  even  tUK- 
tione,  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  even  dw 
plainest  dtizens,  must  subscribe  te.  Heaee 
tipping  the  servants  of  your  host  ia  not  obI* 
the  faalnt,  but  the  fashion ;  and  the  eanbiu- 
tion  Is  IrresIsUble. 

One  would  think  that  the  efttrt  of  Uit 
Duke  of  Wellington  (not  because  of  tk 
name  be  bears,  but  of  his  rank)  to  break  if 
this  custom  might  succeed.  I  gravely  doM 
if  it  win.  I  hear.  Indeed,  that  it  has  had  m 
perceptible  effect.  Tipping  would  seen  ts 
be  a  part  of  tbe  British  Gonstitntion,  ven 
not  tbe  Constitution  in  a  chronic  state  of 
imminent  peril,  according  to  the  politieiui, 
while  tipping  is  in  no  danger  of  distnituR 
whatever.  Certainly  it  shows  no  symptoB 
of  yielding  a  jot,  nor  will  it,  in  all  probabilii<, 
for  tbe  very  reason  thatit  ought  to  have  bn 
extinguiaheil  long  since. 

The  sturdiest  cndenvors  to  ^uppresi  tip- 
ping have  heretofore  been  made  in  EngliDii 
without  tbe  smallest  result.  A  few  years  ieh 
all  tbe  railways  combined  to  crush  it.  IV 
maoflgera  and  directors  held  meeting!,  md 
determined  that  tbey  would  discharge  eroT 
and  all  of  their  «mploy6a  who  should,  on  ut 
pretense  or  for  any  reaaon,  accept  a  gntri^ 
from  a  passenger.  It  was  believed  at  M 
that  tbe  cooperation  of  these  vast  corporttkw 
to  that  end  wonld  aba  to  the  nuisanor.  Fort 
while  it  was  mitigated;  bnt  ere  long  itni 
as  bad  as  ever,  and  for  two  or  three  yem 
past  it  has  been  steadily  increasing  Tn 
sUli  see  notices  in  the  railway-stations  tld 
tbe  servants  of  the  companies  are  fortwddei 
to  receive  gratuities ;  and  yet  your* on  etc 
tell  you  that  travelers  regulariy  pay  the  pot- 
ters, guards,  everybody  they  come  into  Mi- 
tact  with,  capable  of  adding  to  their  con- 
venience or  comfort.  The  porter's  duty  ii « 
handle  luggage  ;  he  is  hired  for  that  pnrpc^ 
alone ;  but  be  hardly  ever  performs  his  dntr 
without  pay  from  the  passenger  to  whom  tlx 
luggage  belongs.  The  fee  is  not  large— i  f" 
pence,  oAen  a  shilling — but  it  smountJ  to  1 
good  deal,  because  it  is  given  every  tine  iIm 
l^^^age  is  touched.  Ton  do  not  piy  w 
man  only  —  you  pay  bim  who  takes  yo" 
wraps,  bundles,  or  trunks,  fVora  the  curiige; 
you  pay  him  who  has  the  baggage  veil^^ 
and  Ton  pay  him  who  puts  it  in  tbe  ni 
and  assumes  to  look  after  it.  Tfai>  >>- 
volves  an  expenditure  of  one  shilling  and  ni- 
pence  to  three  shillings,  and  is  to  be  sad*- 
gone,  even  though  your  journey  be  bnt  a  f(* 
miles.  I  have  known  passengers  going  itm 
Liverpool  to  London— a  diaUnee  of  two  ho- 
dred  miles — and  stopping  m  roicfe,  to  piy 
nearly  a  pound  to  the  ntllway-enph)j<« 
doing  what  tbe  company  expressly  hired  dM 
to  do. 

It  is  common  to  say  that  on  EngKib  nil- 
ways  a  Judiclona  use  of  the  ahilliag  wDI  ^ 
cure  every  thing  that  ia  to  be  aenndf  ssl 
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the  aaylDg  la  inbaUntlalljr  trae.  It  tno  per- 
sons are  traveling  togetlier,  and  wish  to  bare 
a  eoaeb  to  tiiemadreB,  tfaer  have  merely  to 
iotimate  as  maob  to  the  guard  and  put  a 
piece  of  atlver  to  his  band,  and  tbe  thing  ia 
Mnnni^hed,  If  you  are  going  from  LoodoD 
to  Edtnbni^  or  intend  to  take  any  other 
night-ride,  yoa  «an  have  a  coaeb  alone  by 
paying  tlie  proper  fee.  In  this  way  you  can 
enter  a  BecDad>elaB8  oompartment,  vhieh  has 
DO  divisions  of  seat,  stretch  ont  at  full  length, 
wrap  yourself  in  rag  and  shawl,  and  get  a 
good  night's  rest.  Before  sleeping-coaches 
were  introduced  into  Europe,  all  experienced 
travelers  chose  such  method. 

I  understand  matters  have  gone  so  far 
that  persons  often  buy  second,  even  third< 
class  tickets,  and  obtain  first-class  accommo- 
datioDS  by  bribing  the  guard  of  the  train. 
TtM  bribe  ia  much  less  than  the  regular 
tariff,  hence  its  economy  and  liberal  employ- 
ment. 

Railway-attaches  seldom  if  ever  ask  for 
gratuities  openly.  But  they  do  negatively, 
Md  in  a  manner  difficult  to  resist.  Positive 
demand  is  wellnigh  superfluous,  so  well  rat- 
tled is  the  custom,  so  fixed  the  price,  so  per- 
fect the  silent  uoderetaoding  between  the  pa- 
toon  and  tiie  client.  This  methodic,  whole- 
sale tipping  faos  not  be«i  introduoed  by  Xw- 
eigners  or  strangers,  who  la  the  b^inning  are 
wholly  tuuwqnainted  with  it,  bat  by  tbe  native 
and  resident  population,  and  is  sustaiDed  and 
strengthmed  by  tfaem-  Why  do  they  praoUse 
it  f  Do  they  like  to  pay  twioe  for  the  same 
thing  r  Not  at  all.  They  practise  it  partial- 
ly because  tbey  deem  it  essential  to  oonven< 
ienae  and  comfort,  but  mainly  beoaase  others 
practise  it.  As  true  Englishmen  tliey  must 
follow  in  tbe  lead  of  their  fellows  :  tbey  have 
not  the  moral  courage  to  depart  from  popular 
usage.  Tbey  all  acknowledge  it  to  be  wrong 
in  principle ;  that  it  is  a  serious  tax  on  the 
puree ;  that  a  great  many  feel  oblit;ed  to  pay 
fees  when  they  can't  afford  to ;  and  still  they 
oontinne  the  habit,  defending  themselves  by 
Asking,  "  How  are  we  to  get  rid  of  itf  "  It 
ooght  to  be  broken  up,  tbey  admit;  but  no- 
body is  willing  to  make  a  move  to  that  end. 

Tbe  charge  of  service  iu  European  hotels 
was  originally  made  to  prevent  servants  from 
importuiung  travelers ;  in  other  words,  to  de- 
prire  them  of  any  excuse  for  begging  for  fees 
after  the  r^ular  bill  had  been  paid.  To  a 
oertain  extent  this  has  been  effective  on  the 
Continent,  though  it  is  whdiy  inoperative  in 
Britain.  In  England,  especially  servants  ex- 
pect fees,  and  ask  for  them  with  thdrwhole  ex- 
pression, quite  as  much  as  before  service  was 
ft  regular  chaige.  If  questioned,  they  say — 
no  doubt  truly— that  they  do  not  get  the  ser- 
vice, and  by  a  queer  logic  reason  that,  be- 
cause the  inn -keeper  decavei  or  imposes 
upon  his  patrons,  the  patrons  should  in  turn 
be  imposed  upon  by  his  servants.  Nearly  all 
Snglidbmen  pay  the  proprietor  for  service, 
and  pay  it  over  again  to  the  servants.  They 
decl  ire  it  a  licensed  extortion  ;  but  then  ere- 
rybody  does  it,  you  know,  and  they  hate  to 
be  odd — another  way  of  saying  tbey  fear  to 
be  thought  mean.  They  have  fully  as  grent 
timidity  on  this  subject  as  we  flnanolally-seo- 
sitive  Americans  ourselves.  In  London  and 
other  large  English  cities  service  has  crept 


into  the  restaurants.  At  breakfast,  or  lunch* 
eon,  or  dinner,  yon  pay  sixpence  for  service 
in  the  bill,  and  uxpence — fi^nentiy  a  shiU 
Ung — to  tbe  w^ter  who  brings  you  the  bill  I 

Id  the  United  States  we  think  the  obliga- 
tion, if  any,  is  on  tbe  side  of  the  person  re- 
ceiving money.  Tbe  English  seem  to  think 
the  obligation  rests  with  him  who  pays. 
Thousands  of  gratnities  are  given  every  day 
in  England  for  no  better  reason  than  because 
the  English  find  somebody  kind  enough  to 
take  their  shillings.  Tbey  often  tip  a  fiunky 
who  has  done  absolutely  nothing ;  whom,  in- 
deed, thev  have  not  seen  until  he  condescends 
to  accept  their  cash.  Not  infrequendy  they 
pay  service  three  times — I  confess  my  own 
guilt  in  tliis — by  giving  it  at  the  inn  where 
they  may  not  tnke  their  meals  (serrice  is  al- 
ways charged  without  any  reference  to  its 
renderings);  by  giving  it  to  the  restaursnt 
where  they  eat  \  and  by  giving  it  to  the  wait- 
er who  has  served  them.  The  nuisance  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  the  time  may  not  bo 
distant  when  all  respectable  persons  will  be 
expected  to  pay  six  times  for  one  service. 

Marvelous  is  tbe  potency  of  a  shilling,  or 
its  multiplication,  everywhere  in  England. 
Tou  need  liave  no  apprehension  of  offending 
any  Briton  by  the  presentation  of  silver. 
Stnne  may  not  bike  silver ;  bnt  they  will  take 
gold,  and,  if  not  gold,  they  most  be  pervious 
to  bank-notes.  Occasionally  yon  may  blon- 
der, as  an  American  la  rqrated  to  have  done 
when  the  wife  of  bis  Oxford  ftiend  kissed 
him  on  his  departure  for  the  Continent,  and 
he  rewarded  her  with  a  glittering  sovereign. 
This,  bowerer,  lacks  couflrmation. 

People  in  the  street,  policemen  at  thecor- 
ners,  udfaers  at  the  theatres,  tradesmen,  cus- 
todians of  all  sort?,  subordinates,  and  super- 
intendents— men,  women,  and  children — scan 
yonr  face  for  a  shilling,  and  are  uneasy  until 
tbey  clutcfa  it.  Tbe  British  are  a  slerling 
people  in  more  than  one  seose.  They  may  - 
not  care  for  their  pound  of  flesh ;  but  they 
insist  on  the  pound  that  is  composed  of  twen- 
ty shillings  of  silver. 

The  English  policeman  is  generally  oblig- 
ing, but  how  much  of  his  obligingness  ia  due 
to  his  scent  of  remuneration  it  is  needless  to 
inquire.  He  rarely  asks  in  words  for  money, 
but  he  will  receive  it  with  amadng  alacrity. 
He  is  always  prepared  to  take  any  thing, 
from  a  aixpenca  to  a  sover^gn,  ever  so  many 
times  dnplioated.  Entrance  to  more  than 
half  the  places  in  London,  where  an  order  is 
supposed  to  be  indispensable  for  admisrion, 
can  ea^y  be  had  by  "  tipping  a  bobby."  To 
the  House  of  Peers,  for  example,  where  noth- 
ing less  than  tbe  autograph  <rf  one  of  the 
lords,  spiritual  or  temporal,  is  said  to  secure 
ingress,  half  a  crown  to  a  policeman  has  been 
for  years  the  regulated  price.  The  same  or 
less  will  serve  for  closed  palaeea,  historic 
booses,  art-galleries,  or  coiiooa  collections. 
When  in  England,  never  be  intimidated  by 
shut  doors  and  flaring  notices  of  inaccessible- 
nesB.  Seek  a  policeman  and  produce  your 
shilling.  These  will  prove  your  "  open  sesa- 
me." If  you  see  a  vast  crowd  before  you 
anywhere,  and  you  fancy  you  are  not  going 
to  get  in,  appcnl  to  a  policeman  with  silver, 
and  straightway  you  will  have  precedence. 

Nerer  despair  of  any  thing  in  England 


while  yon  can  call  a  policeman  and  command 
a  shilling. 

Show-plaoea  like  Eton  Hall,  Blenheim, 
Warwick  CasUe,  Chauworth,  can  be  sees  for 
%  pecuniary  consideration.  The  opulent  no- 
blemen who  own  them  are  very  kind  to  open 
them  to  the  public,  but  visitors  must  fee  the 
servants.  The  nohtemen  are  not  rich  enough 
to  render  the  gratuity  unnecessary.  No  Eng- 
lishman oonid  be  so  rich  as  that.  Such  afflu- 
ence is  not  to  be  measured  by  British  money. 

I  remember,  years  ago,  nlien  I  first  visit- 
ed tbe  Bodleian  Library.  After  I  had  been 
througli  it,  notwithstiindin;;  a  well-dreased, 
intelligent  man,  who  had  opened  two  or  three 
doors,  kept  suspiciously  near  me,  I  hesitated 
to  offer  him  any  thing.  I  thought  books  re- 
fine the  mind ;  the  very  presence  of  immor- 
tal works  softens,  broadens,  Bpiritualizes. 
Men  privileged  to  breathe  this  atmosphere 
must  be  lifted  above  pecuniary  cousidera. 
tion.  Still,  the  fellow  was  at  my  elbow,  and 
his  every  feature  resembled  a  financial  point 
of  interrogation.  Waveringly  I  placed  a 
shilling  in  his  hand.  He  glanced  at  it,  and 
seemed  surprised.  I  turned  crimson,  and 
begged  his  pardon.  I  blushed  again — the  sec- 
ond time  for  him  —  as  he  said,  "  Couldn't 
you  make  it  half  a  crown,  i^r  ?  " 

Since  then  I  have  learned  England  and 
the  English  better. 

The  peranasive  power  of  the  shilling  In 
Encland  has  ita  advantages,  particularly  for 
atrangen  and  tonrista  whose  time  is  limited. 
It  nnlocka  doors,  removes  dlfficallies,  cuts 
red  tape,  reduces  fHodon.  But  it  has  Its 
disadvantages,  also,  notably  for  tbe  English 
themselves.  Willingness  to  take  money  for 
aught  but  honest  woik  is  a  bad  sign.  It 
mars  manliness,  impairs  independence,  dulls 
sensibility,  integrity,  honor.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  inconsistencies  of  British  charac- 
ter; contradicts  much  of  its  sterling  worth. 
We  frankly  confess  that  we  pursue  tbe  al- 
mighty dollar  too  ardently.  It  is  the  mote 
in  the  American  eye.  But  until  the  English 
have  cast  the  beam  of  the  omnipotent  shil- 
ling from  their  own,  tbey  should  extend  to 
us  the  charity  of  silence. 

Jcxivs  HxsRi  Bbowkk. 


THE  PERUVIAN  AMAZON 
AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

nOTBS  FHOX  A  JOUBNAL  OP  TBAVXL. 
V. 

JwM  IIWA. — Before  daylight  this  monlng 
we  got  under  way,  the  Indians  all  mani- 
festing great  dissatisfaction,  and  protesting 
against  going  farther.  They  discover,  very 
suddenly,  that  they  have  ailments  of  various 
kinds,  pleading  sore  hands  and  feet  from  ex- 
posure to  Bun  and  water,  tiiongb  they  have 
known  nothing  else  all  thmr  lives.  Oine  old 
fellow  is  pitiable  to  see.  He  is  In  such  ter- 
ror of  the  Campna  that  you  can  actually  see 
him  trembling  as  he  stands  out  in  bold  re- 
lief as  popero  of  one  of  the  canoes.  Many 
years  ago  he  was  one  of  a  party  under  tbe 
leadership  of  a  priest,  who  attempted  to  re> 
enter  tiie  Campa  eountry.   They  were  «t- 
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tacked  by  the  lodians ;  and  this  old  &&\o« 
and  ooe  other  were  tlie  only  ones  ao  focta- 
nate  as  to  escape  alive,  he  brining  away  a 
Campa  arrow  in  his  body,  the  soar  of  which 
18  now  plainly  visible. 

At  tea  A,  u.  we  arrived  at  the  head  of 
canoe-navigation  on  the  Piohis,  in  latitude 
10°  22'  SS'  south  ;  longitude,  74°  49'  west  of 
Qreenwicli ;  elevation  above  eea-level,  218.S99 
metres ;  dtsiance  from  the  Brazilian  frontier 
at  the  month  of  the  river  Tavari,  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  miles,  and  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon  (following  the  coarse  of  the  river), 
thirty.fi ve  baodnsd  miles ;  and,  in  a  direct  line, 
onlv  one  handred  and  ninety  milea  from  the 
Facifio  coast.  The  river  here  was  so  rapid 
and  shallow  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  men 
to  get  oat  and  haul  the  oanoee  ap  over  the 
rocks.  Among  these  rooks  we  found  numer- 
ous specimens  of  coral  and  sea-shell-,  and 
just  ahead  of  ni  loomed  ap  the  eastern 
■pars  of  the  Andes.  As  the  oanoes  oonld 
float  no  fitrUier,  this  terminated  oar  explora- 
tion of  this  river.  We  named  this  point 
Port  Tnoker,  in  honor  of  the  eUef  of  the 
expedition,  and  determined  to  remidn  here 
nntil  the  next  day,  before  starting  on  onr 
dowamrd  voyage.  The  Bverage  onrrent  of 
the  rirer  Kchis  we  determined  to  be  two  and 
one-finb  miles  per  hoar.  This  average  eeems 
to  be  small  for  a  rapid  stream  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty in  ascending  arose  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  beds  of  roand  stones  and  gravel 
at  intervals  of  every  two  or  three  miles,  over 
which  flowed  a  very  rapid  current,  and  be- 
tween which  a  comparatively  slow  one  inter- 
vened, thus  making  the  above  average. 

Jtme  ifHh. — When  we  awoke  this  morn- 
ing we  coold  hardly  recogniie  our  Indians. 
During  tbe  night  they  had  all  painted ;  some 
to  proteci  themselves  from  ^e  effects  of  the 
son  and  water,  and  some  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  Gampas.  Tbe  manner  of 
paiiittog  to  keep  off  the  Gampas  was  very 
simple.  It  consisted  in  a  streak  of  blue  vege- 
table paint,  passing  tbrongh  th«  month  and 
terminating  at  the  ears,  thas  giving  the  wear- 
er the  appearanee  of  harlag  a  bridle-bit  in 
his  mouth.  I  do  not  know  whwein  oontist- 
ed  the  ehaim,  bat  it  was  firmly  believed  by 
those  who  had  thus  painted  themselves  that 
they  oould  not  be  struok  by  a  Oampa  arrow. 
At  half-past  seven  a.  h.  we  embarked,  and, 
much  to  the  joy  of  our  Indians,  oonuneneed 
the  descent  of  the  river. 

In  a  short  time  we  were  borne  by  the 
swift  current  down  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Herrera-yacu,  where  we  stopped  to  breakfast 
and  to  verify  observattoos.  We  found  the 
presents,  which  we  bad  left  here  for  the  In- 
dians, untouched ;  and  Uiis  our  Indians  re- 
garded as  ratherabad  sign.  Here  we  cleared 
for  action,  and  made  every  thing  ready,  aa 
wc  had  to  pass  tbe  outpost  settlement.  The 
current  was  strong,  and  we  went  at  the  rate 
of  four  or  five  knots  per  hour.  When  we 
neared  tbe  point  where  we  expected  the  In- 
dians, we  heard  a  tambour  in  tbe  woods,  and 
knew  that  they  were  astir.  Here  there  were 
rapids  In  the  river,  and  the  foremost  canoe 
went  agroand.  It  was  impossible  to  stop, 
and  one  by  one  each  canoe  shot  past  like  an 
arrow.  Tbe  Indiana  of  the  grounded  canoe 
knew  that  th^r  salvation  depended  upon 


get^^^       off;  so,  in  a  second,  they  were 

hovever,  so  «■  to  oome  in  just  behind  tbe 
rear-guard  canoe.  We  eontinaed  our  voy- 
age, nothing  more  of  interest  occurring;  and 
in  one  day,  going  down-stream,  we  accom- 
plished what  it  had  taken  three  days  to  do 
in  ascending.  Why  we  were  not  attacked  we 
cannot  understand.  We  hesrd  tbe  Indians 
in  tbe  bushes,  saw  their  tracks,  and  saw 
where  their  bahat  bad  been  moored  within 
the  last  day  or  two.  We  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  because  we  did  not  remain 
long  enough  for  them  to  collect  in  sufficient 
numbers ;  for  numerically  we  made  quite  n 
show. 

June  ISth. — At  two  p.  iL,  yesterday,  we 
reached  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  Trioidud,  a 
tributary  of  the  Pichis,  and  which  we  bad 
passed  on  Trinity  Sunday  on  our  ascent,  and 
wfaieli  we  intended,  to  explore  as  we  went 
back.  When  the  order  was  girai  to  turn 
up  into  this  rfrer,  there  was  almost  open 
mutiny  am<Kig  onr  Indians.  At  four  P.  x. 
we  stopped  for  the  night,  the  oarmt  being 
■0  atrtmg  that  we  had  made  wly  four  miles 
in  that  time. 

Under  tbe  eoTer  of  darkness  flve  Indians 
deserted,  thinking  it  better  to  try  to  navi- 
gate too  hmdrgd  miles  on  a  raft  through  the 
country  of  the  Cashibos,  and  trusting  to  the 
fish  that  they  might  catch  for  subsistence, 
than  to  again  run  the  gantlet  of  tbe  Cam- 
pas.  Our  numbers  were  so  reduced  by  this 
last  desertion,  and  the  remaining  Indians  so 
worn  out,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
boats  ap  higher,  and  so  the  exploration  of 
this  river  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  all  our 
energies  directed  to  regaining  our  old  camp 
at  tbe  confluence  of  tbe  Pichis  and  Falcazu. 
■This  we  reached  at  flve  r.  v.,  to  find  that  our 
old  ranches  had  been  washed  away  by  a  rise 
of  water.  Thus  ended  the  exploration  of  the 
-pichis  proper.  The  vegetation  along  tbe 
banks  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  tbe 
Ucayall  and  Paehitea,  the  trees  being  only 
remarkable  for  their  general  worthlessness 
as  fiiel  for  steamers  and  for  timber.  On 
all  duse  npper  rivers  we  have  met  with  only 
three  or  four  Tsrietiea  of  trees  that  serve  as 
fuel  for  steamers,  and  these  varieties  are  not 
very  namerous  close  to  the  banks.  For  a 
mils  or  so  back  from  each  bank,  tbe  trees 
are  not  so  tall,  so  large,  or  so  dose  together, 
as  in  our  viigio  forests  in  the  United  States, 
and  resemble  enormous  weeds  more  than 
any  thing  else  I  have  ever  seeo.  I  have  seen 
a  tree  three  feet  in  diameter  and  eighty  feet 
high  exactly  resembling  a  stalk  of  purslane, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  parsley.  For 
tbe  most  part  the  undergrowth  consists  of 
varieties  of  palms,  with  creepers  and  weeds. 
There  were  many  signs  of  animal  life  on  the 
I^chis,  but  few  varielies.  We  saw  innumer- 
able tracks  of  tapirs  and  rontoeoa.  We 
saw  sevml  large  snakes  also,  but  none  re- 
sembling the  boa.  Two  varieties  of  turkey 
and  two  of  duck  were  the  only  fowl  we  saw 
fit  for  eating.  After  leaving  the  htUs  tbe 
river  runs  through  a  low  basin,  aod  I  sup- 
pose thatt  for  a  large  portion  of  every  year, 
tiie  banks  for  miles  and  miles  back  are  under 
water,  thus  rendering  it  impoe^ble  for  other 
■ninuds  than  those  mentioned  to  exist.  There 


were  no  mo^uitoea  or  sandpits ;  tnd  then 
is  an  old  Indian  proverb  that  where  tbe 
mosqaitoes  will  not  live  the  eovntrr  b  ng. 
healthful  This  proved  to  be  so,  ^  of  u 
getting  chills  or  some  sickness,  the  mslt 
of  malaria,  that  clung  to  us  as  long  ■■  *e 
remained  in  South  America. 

June  \9th. — There  is  one  pout,  the  poci, 
tion  of  which  we  are  anxious  to  establiib— 
Port  Frado,  on  the  river  Palcaza ;  and  thk 
morning  a  call  was  made  for  volunteers  fron 
among  our  lodians.  At  ten  a.  il,  witb  two 
canoes  maooed  by  tbe  most  nnwilliof;  Kt  of 
volunteers  I  ever  saw,  we  set  off;  ud 
nightfall  accomplished  ten  miles.  The  Pil 
casn  only  differs  from  tbe  Fiebis  in  hiTing 
higher  banks  and  a  stronger  current 

I\>rt  Prado,  Jitns  iltl. — Last  night  ve  »• 
rived  within  a  few  hundred  jarda  oftbii 
place ;  bat  it  was  so  dark  we  were  afnid 
to  attempt  a  passage  of  tiie  raindi.  Thw 
are  formed  by  the  pouring  in  of  the  witM 
of  the  river  Posnio  at  ri^t  anf^  to  thi 
direction  of  the  Palcaxn;  and  so  all  hak 
dept  on  a  ^<^.  of  roond  nx^  not  km 
indiea  out  of  the  water,  and  the  rireriHf^ 
rising.  Some  of  onr  men  waded  to  die  tittr. 
est  bank  to  oolleot  firewood  for  the  nighl, 
and  reported  having  stirred  up  a  jaguar. 

Port  Frado,  In  laUtnde  9°  U'  2S'  noA, 
longitude  76"  17'  46'  west  of  Greenwich,  it 
at  tbe  bead  of  navigation  for  ligbt-dnn|kl 
steamers  on  tbe  Faloaxu.  It  is  the  p<dnt  w 
which  tbe  people  of  Huanoco  and  ail  the  is- 
terior  mountaiD'COuotry  have  been  forw  loi^ 
a  time  loolring  as  tbe  terminus  of  a  raihoid 
that  would  connect  them  with  the  ocean  tA 
famish  a  market  for  their  manj  valntUe 
products. 

It  is  jost  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  Titjro 
and  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pom- 
zo.  Judging  from  their  months,  tlieH  *n 
bold  mountain-streams,  their  high,  ibn^ 
banks  being  strewed  with  immense  bonders 
brought  down  fVom  the  Andes,  and  tbtir 
coorsM  obstrueted  by  nnmeroua  npidi.  F« 
several  moutfas  duriog  the  year,  on  aocont 
of  tbe  liowlders  and  dtirit,  washed  don 
from  the  mountains,  the  ntloam  Itself  ens 
after  its  volnme  has  been  increased  b^  tbe 
two  afore  -  mentioned  streams,  is  nnviTip- 
ble  for  light-draught  steamers.  Every  if 
miles  the  stream  spreads  out,  and  rip|^o*c 
immense  beds  of  round  stones  and  gravel; 
and  over  these  inclines  we  had,  at  tfaii  fti|> 
of  the  water,  great  difficulty  in  drawing  oar 
canoea.  Along  tbe  banks,  however,  tke 
marks  on  the  trees  indicate  the  water  >b  bir- 
log  been,  during  the  rainy  season,  at  It**' 
twenty  feet  higher  than  at  prcseoL 

As  ia  the  Pichis,  there  if,  between  tbiie 
gravelly  beds,  but  little  current,  the  nenp 
being  three  and  a  half  miles  per  boor.  Fot^ 
Prado  is  distant  from  tbe  Brarilian  fn* 
tier,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tavari  River,  thi^ 
teen  hundred  and  seven  and  a  half  mile* ;  i» 
elevation  above  eea-level  is  242,816  metre*. 

.The  general  characteristics  of  the  sceoe" 
are  boldness  and  ruggedness,  and  froa  to 
port  are  visible  many  mountain-spars  and  ttU 
peaks.  One  of  these,  a  very  lofty  and  bf«nu- 
{a\  moantdn,  seemed  to  be  recognised  bj  oar 
IndioitB  aa  a  landmark,  and  was  called  br  tiMB 
"  El  Hiradwo,'*  or   the  WatU»4ower.*' 
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U  the  point  at  which  i^ajmtn*,  io  their  risita 
to  Ocopa,  abnndon  their  canoes  and  Btrike 
out  into  the  forest.  For  the  maiateiianoe  of 
their  Indiao  crews  that  have  to  remain  here 
until  their  return,  the;  bare  set  out  some 
planting  and  other  fmita ;  but  these  before 
tbey  are  ripe  are  generally  stolen  by  a  small, 
weak,  wandering  tribe  called  the  Lorenxos. 

We  found  here  a  party  of  Cbristlanized 
Indians  walUng  for  the  return  of  a  priest 
from  Ocopa.  We  aqtieed  also  an  oiormona 
old  oanoe,  with  the  name  "  Fio  IX"  burnt 
on  its  nide.  This  canoe  must  assuredly  have 
made  the  lengthy  TOyage,  and  hare  gotten 
orer  the  moLpatoi  by  a  miracle  only.  Many 
of  these  Indians  were  suffering  with  UnrUana 
—  chills  and  fevers — and  were  completely 
prostrated  by  it. 

JuM  S&f. — At  an  early  hour  we  got  under 
way,  and  at  three  f.k.  joined  our  companions 
and  sick  men  whom  we  had  lefl  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pichis.  To-morrow  we  start  for  the 
steamers.  This  moruing,  berore  setting  out, 
when  breakfast  was  announced,  we  were  all 
struck  with  a  savory  smell ;  and,  with  more 
than  usual  alacrity,  formed  a  circle  around 
the  pot  into  which  the  sergeant  was  scooping. 
For  a  long  time  raUons  had  been  scarce,  and 
the  idea  of  something  fresh  was  very  pleas* 
ant.  One  by  one  we  received  our  plates  of 
•tew,  and  one  by  one  each  person,  after  tak- 
ing a  few  monthfbls,  seoned  to  lose  his  rel- 
ish for  it,  until  enally  about  two4bird8  of  the 
plates  were  put  down  only  partially  emptied. 

About  this  lime,  however,  It  occurred  to 
some  one  to  ask  the  old  jan^or,  who  was  the 
caterer,  what  kind  of  meat  he  had  been  for- 
tttnate  enough  to  procure.  His  reply  was, 
^'MoSo,  sefiorl"  ("Honkey,  sirl"}.  Those 
who  were  eating  at  the  time  seemed  suddenly 
satisfied,  and  without  a  word  the  ring  around 
the  pot  was  broken,  and  each  person,  ap- 
parently wrapped  in  the  deepest  reflection, 
strolled  off  by  himself. 

On  this  trip  our  Indians  bare  reveled  in 
young  alligators  and  monkeys ;  but  most  of 
onr  party  have  not  become  sufficiently  lo- 
diaoized  to  consider  such  things  delicacies, 

June  27tb. — Started  this  morning  for  the 
steamers.  Our  return  down-stream  is  very 
monotonous.  We  now  accomplish,  in  one 
day,  the  distance  it  took  ua  three  to  make, 
when  going  up,  althoi^h  our  Indians  work 
very  lanly,  and  had  to  be  oalled  op  last  night 
«ad  threatened  with  a  fli^ng  ^onld  they 
not  do  better  on  the  morrow. 

We  were  paddling  along  to-day  down- 
stream, keeping  oat  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  80  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  maUng  ^MMit  four  or  five  knots  an 
hoar,  when  we  dlscorwed  four  canoes  crawl- 
big  along  the  right  bank,  and  almost  biddui 
by  the  overhanging  brushwood.  They  proved 
to  be  a  party  of  Conibo  Indians  on  the  war- 
path, theirwomea  aeeompanyingthem.  They 
bad  a  supply  of  fresh  fish  and  plantains,  a 
portion  of  which  they  sold  us,  much  to  our 
joy. 

According  to  their  custom,  they  saluted 
us  by  bringing  out  nuuafo  in  enormous  cala- 
bashes, which  they  passed  round  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  were  mucli  surprised  at  our 
not  drinking.  However,  our  Indian  crews 
swigged  it,  to  the  sa^sfiiotioa  of  all  parties. 


We  made  them  some  small  presentti,  and 
learned  , their  mission  and  plans.  Tbej  were 
the  advance-guard  of  the  Conibosof  the  Uca- 
yali,  and  were  going  against  the  Cashibos,  to 
steal  thdr  women  and  cfaildten.  Three  or 
four  times  during  every  year,  these  parties 
are  organised,  and  make  rapeditions  for  this 
purpose.  But  this  was  on  a  larger  scale  than 
usual.  This  advance-guard  contisted  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  nun,  with  their  wives.  Not 
allowing  themselves  to  bo  seen,  they  were  to 
proceed  well  up  into  the  country  of  the  Ca- 
shibos, pull  their  eanoes  ont  of  the  water, 
and  hide  them  sway;  then  take  a  position 
in  the  woods,  and  live  for  weeks,  and  prob- 
ably months,  trying  to  spy  out,  and  find  where 
the  Cashibos  were  best  situated  for  attack. 
As  soon  as  all  was  ready,  they  would  com- 
municate with  the  main  body,  which  was  col- 
lecting from  all  directions  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pachitea. 

The  mode  of  capturing  their  brother-sav- 
ages is  this :  The  Cashibos,  during  low-wa. 
ter  season,  come  down  from  the  bills  and 
back  country  to  collect  turtle  and  fish  on  the 
pita/m.  As  soon  as  they  have  assembled  in 
a  kind  of  encampment  on  the  bank,  the  Coni- 
bo spies  send  word  to  the  main  body.  This 
steals  up,  traveling  by  nlf^t,  and  In  the  dark* 
ness  a  circle  of  Conibo  warriors  is  formed 
around  the  Oashil>o  encampment,  and,  at  a 
given  signal,  b^ns  to  contract  toward  the 
centre.  The  Conibo  women  are  waiting,  with 
the  canoes  dl  ready  in  some  secluded  spot,  to 
embark  the  warriors,  in  ease  of  defeat  But 
the  Gonibos,  their  bows  and  arrows  being  bet- 
ter, having  the  advantage  of  being  the  sarprb- 
ing  party,  and  always  taking  care  to  attack  In 
superior  numbers,  are  seldom  defeated.  If  the 
surprise  is  a  success,  all  old  men  and  old 
women  are  put  to  death,  and  all  young  wom- 
en and  children  kept,  the  best-looking  women 
for  wives  for  themselves,  the  ugly  ones  and 
children  to  be  sold  to  the  occasional  mer- 
chants, who  come  up  the  TTcayali  to  trade 
with  them.  At  a  Conibo  village,  where  I 
staid  for  several  weeks,  fully  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants  were  Cashibos,  and  slaves  of 
the  Conibo  braves.  These  little  cannibals 
are  very  much  sought  after  by  the  whites  of 
the  low  country,  as  slaves;  and  their  price 
varies  from  ten  to  fifty  tt^a  apiece.  Re- 
cently, a  steamer,  having  on  board  almost  a 
dosen  of  these  little  mfieUt  (as  the  good 
padret  call  them),  of  both  sexes,  arrived  in 
YquitiMi.  Tbey  were  locked  up  in  a  room 
on  board  the  boat,  and  some  show  made  of 
keeping  it  secret,  as  it  Is  against  the  laws  of 
the  country,  althongh  the  trade  is  openly 
carried  on  by  the  highest  officials  on  this  ride 
uf  the  Andes.  1  suppose  there  are  some 
thirty  or  forty  of  these  littie  savages  in 
Tquitos,  and,  as  tbeir  owners  know  that  they 
will  run  away  aa  soon  as  tbey  get  big  enough, 
they  get  the  most  tbey  can  out  of  them  now. 
One,  a  littie  boy,  about  ten  years  old,  is 
very  intelUgent.  He  has  learned  to  speak 
Spanish ;  and  says  he  remembers  traveling 
through  the  woods  once  with  his  father  and 
mother,  and  some  other  Indians.  They  were 
attacked  by  Conibos,  and  hia  father  and 
all  the  men  killed.  He,  hia  mother,  and  all 
the  otber  women,  were  taken  prisoners.  He 
knows  no  more,  and  cannot  remember  how 


he  got  to  Yquitos.  He  ahows  that  be  was 
bred  in  the  forest  of  South  America,  for,  if 
he  sees  a  rat  eating  any  thing,  he  will  creep 
up  behind  it,  and,  before  it  knows  what  is  tbe 
matter,  catch  it  by  the  tail,  and  Jerk  it  hard 
enough  against  the  ground  to  kill  it. 

Among  some  of  tbe  Interior  tribes  human 
heads  are  another  article  of  trsfflc,  in  oppo- 
rition  to  law.  They  are  those  of  c^tives 
taken  in  war,  and  afterward  put  to  death. 
By  some  process,  known  only  to  themselves, 
the  heads  are  shrunk,  leaving  the  features 
perfect,  and  the  hair  of  the  usual  length  and 
colcr.  The  skin  becomes  dry  and  hard,  like 
parchment,  though  looking  perfectly  natural. 
It  is  said  that  pins  are  driven  through  the 
lips,  to  prevent  their  talking  while  under- 
going torture,  and  also  to  enable  the  head  to 
be  hung  erect.  This  custom  of  preserving 
the  heads  is  still  practised,  though  they  can- 
not be  induced  to  divulge  the  secret.  The 
tradition,  however,  is  this :  the  bones  are 
taken  oat,  and  tbe  cavity  thus  formed  is  filled 
with  hot  stones,  which  are  shaken  about  un- 
til the  drying  and  shrinking  process  is  com> 
pleted. 

Jane  28<A. — After  a  canoe-voyage  of  for- 
ty-one days,  at  twelve  h.  to-day  we  reached 
the  steamers,  and  found  them  anchored  just 
within  the  mouth  of  the  Pachitea.  Our  de- 
scent of  the  river  was,  as  a  general  thing,  of 
not  much  Interest — the  only  things  worth 
mentioning  which  I  have  not  recorded  being 
an  attack  on  the  rear  canoe  by  the  Cashibos, 
resulting  in  the  woun<fing  <tf  one  of  the  lat- 
ter; the  grounding  of  a  canoe  in  sbootii^ 
some  rapids,  throwing  some  of  na  overboard 
and  lar  out  into  the  water;  and  the  ascen- 
ricHi  of  Inea  Rock,  which  resulted  in  no 
new  discoveries,  except  that  the  Cashibos 
were  about  there.  One  thing  rather  interest- 
ing that  we  observed  was  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  their  ehaearta  by  the  Cashibos, 
because,  iu  going  up,  we  bod  taken  a  few 
plantains  from  it.  Day  after  to-morrow  we 
start  back  to  Yquitos. 

Physically  the  Indians  of  the  Ccuyali  and 
Pachitea  are  not  so  large  nor  so  strong  as 
the  white  men  of  North  America  or  Europe. 
Of  their  minds  there  is  no  good  way  of  judg- 
ing, but  they  certunly  evince  great  ingenuity 
and  skill  in  tbe  manufacture  of  weapons  for 
war,  canoes,  and  household  and  cooking  uten- 
sils. Those  who  are  ftiendly  and  have  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  white  man  are  in  some 
instances  honest,  and  have  great  regard  for 
their  word.  They  are  very  superstitious  and 
cruel.  They  believe  finnly  in  an  evil  spirit  or 
devil,  bat  whether  or  not  they  believe  in  a 
good  one  Is  not  certain.  Th^  laws  with  re- 
gard to  chastity  are  very  severe.  Among  tbe 
Conibos,  if  a  woman  bears  her  busband  twins, 
both  of  the  children  are  killed,  bemnse  one 
is  the  child  of  the  devil,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  which.  Among  the  Cashibos  the 
aame  custom  prevails,  with  the  additional 
enormity  that  both  are  bnried  alive.  The 
Oasbibos  are,  I  believe-,  the  only  known  tribe 
living  on  the  tributaries  of  tbe  Ucayali  that 
are  cannibals,  and,  besides  being  cannibals, 
they  eat  even  their  dead.  Their  weapons 
consist  in  the  bow  and  war-club.  Their  ar- 
rows, from  the  greater  size,  have  not  the 
same  range  as  those  of  our  North  American 
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Indians.  Tbeir  ptincipal  articles  of  food  are 
fish,  turtle,  and  game  from  the  woods.  The 
first  liro  are  obtEuned  with  the  bow  and 
spear,  the  latter  with  the  blow-gun.  Also 
they  have  aometimes  attached  to  their  huta 
little  patches  of  bananas,  yuca  (something 
resembling  the  potato),  mafia,  cotton,  and 
fugar-oane. 

N.  B.  NOLAKD. 


SAM  AND  JOE. 


MY  heart  ia  atraugely  sad  to-night ; 
The  past  bangs  o'er  ma  like  a  dream  ; 
And  aa  a  bark  with  fresh-trimmed  sails, 

tliooghts  are  gliding  down  the  Htream. 
Ah,  those  were  joound  days,  my  fViend, 

The  old,  old  days  of  long  ago, 
Though  aometimes  ahadowed  by  a  <doiid, 
When  yoinrer«"Bam,"  and  I  waa  "Joe." 

I  see  ODT  horaesteada  side  by  side 
Qleam  white  amid  the  leaiy  shade ; 

I  hear  the  brawling  of  the  hrook, 
1  smell  the  perfames  throogh  the  glade; 

I  feel  the  dear  ones  all  around^ 
And  some  have  crossed  death's  stream,  yon 
taiow. 

Bat  sorrows  lightly  tooched  onr  hearts, 
For  yoa  were  *'  Sam,"  and  I  am  "  Joe." 

Our  tutor's  form  appears  again — 

Hia  clear,  oalm  eyes,  his  frosty  hair ; 
His  olieeks  all  seemed  like  withered  fmii ; 

His  lips  on  wbioh  a  smile  was  rare : 
Those  truthful  lips — but  time,  to  him. 

Was  cruel  iu  its  ebb  and  flow ; 
Tet  little  recked  we  of  his  griefs, 

For  you  were  '*  Sam,"  and  I  was  "  Joe." 

Of  disoipUne  we  ill  approved. 

And  ill  iqtproved  of  Latin  verse ; 
With  (daasic  Greek  held  bad  commune. 

Of  Hebrew  text  cor  bate  waa  worae ; 
And  physics'  laws  ve  held  in  soom ; 

And  mathematics  too,  waa  slow ; 
And  he  woold  sigh,  and  we  would  laugh — 

Bat  yoa  were  "  Sam,"  and  I  waa  "  Jfle." 

And  then  our  college  years  come  up. 

So  filled  with  sportive  pranks  and  wiles ; 
The  nights  so  often  glad  with  mirth. 

The  days  all  dimpled  o'er  w4tb  smiles ; 
More  luckless  wights  than  tlien  were  we. 

The  college  records  did  not  know ; 
Bat  glad  we  put  dull  care  to  flight. 

And  yon  were  "  Sam,"  and  I  waa  "  Joe." 

Onr  early  loves  t— You  nUnd  them  veil  t— 

The  months  whloh  ffitted  by  like  hoars  t— 
The  walks,  the  talks  t  — the  rides,  the 
drives  ! — 

The  bows  that  bound  the  bunch  of  flow- 
era  f- 

The  linjnag  of  that  old  ohundt-hell 
One  mora,  whioh  made  earth  heaven  be- 
low i 

For  we  had  eaoh  a  treasure  found, 
Though  you  bo  "  Sam,"  and  I  was  "  Joe." 

And  we  were  men  I    And  raanhooa-s  oarea 

Have  thickly  crowded  on  our  path  ; 
Our  children  cluster  roand  our  board.i, 

And  we  have  felt  affliction's  soath  ; 
Tet  woold  we  not  with  manhood's  joys 

Return  to  days  of  long  ago, 
Though  bright  the  beaker  to  our  lips, 

When  Ton  were  "  Sam,"  aod  I  waa  "  Joe." 


For  manhood's  joys  are  richer  far 

Than  backward  glance  to  boyhood  sees; 
Than  youtli,  with  all  our  yoatbftil  hopes ; 

We  now  drink  wine  upon  the  lees. 
Yet  ws  to  eaoh  must  always  be 

The  same  as  then,  oome  weal  or  woe ; 
Though  you  are  Fame's,  the  laurel  mine, 

You  bUII  are  "  Sam,"  and  I  am  "  Joe  I " 

Sallie  a.  Beock. 
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\   6BGAT  deal  is  said  at  the  present  day 


upon  the  question  of  crime,  and  some 


uncertainty  appears  to  exist  as  to  whether 
ofienders  gainst  the  law  liavf  increased  or 
decreased.  A  recent  address  by  Lord  Aber- 
dare  before  the  British  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation takea  a  very  favorable  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  things  in  ibis  particular, 
as  compared  with  those  of  half  a  century 
ago.  At  that  period  pauperism,  the  greatest 
curse  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  fertile 
mother  of  crime,  was  directly  fostered  by  the 
laws  and  by  the  spirit  with  which  they  were 
administered.  The  police  was  inefficient,  the 
prisons  dens  of  moral  corruption  and  physi- 
cal disease ;  reformatories  and  ragged«chools 
were  unknown ;  Ei^Ush  laws  were  so  extrav- 
agantly severe  as  to  insure  tbeir  lax  and  un- 
certain application  ;  punishments  were  so  de- 
vised as  neither  to  deter  nor  to  reform,  aud 
to  be  as  expensive  as  they  were  inefi'eetnal. 
So  that.  In  eommenticg  on  English  prisons 
and  penal  setUemeats,  a  thoughtful  writer  of 
the  last  generation  (James  Hill)  could  say, 
without  exaggeration  :  "  In  regard  to  the 
reformation  of  the  offender  there  is  but  one 
testimcmy — that  New  South  Wales,  of  all 
places  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  except,  per- 
haps, a  British  prison,  ia  the  place  where 
there  is  the  least  chance  for  the  reformation 
of  an  offender ;  the  greatest  chance  of  liis 
being  improved  and  perfected  in  every  spe- 
cies of  wickedness."  The  natural  result  of 
this  state  of  things  waa  an  enormous  increase 
in  crime  of  every  kind  in  England,  Wales, 
Soutlaad,  and  Ireland,  to  the  terrible  extent 
of  a  sixfold  greater  ratio  than  the  increaae 
of  population.  In  one  decade,  from  1884  to 
184S,  not  fewer  than  S9,Si4  criminals — an 
average  of  nearly  4,000  a  year — were  traos* 
ported  to  Australia.  The  means  taken  for 
the  repression  of  crime  were  most  ineflfeetoal, 
and  transportation,  which  had  gradually  su- 
perseded the  extreme  penalty  of  death,  was 
proved  to  have  failed  in  every  object  whioh 
should  be  sought  for  in  a  penal  system. 

In  185?  this  latter  systm  wa«  universally 
replaced  by  the  present  system  of  penal  ser- 
vitude, and  a  steady  and  progressive  decrease 
in  crime  has  followed.  In  the  year  1848, 
when  the  population  of  the  United  Uogdom 
was  estimated  at  16,882,000,  the  numbers  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  were  4,488.  Tbir^ 


years  later,  when  the  population  had  id. 
creased  to  28,104,000,  or  by  6,1^000,  tht 
numbers  sentenced  to  the  snbstitatcd  ud 
equivalent  punishment  of  penat  sntiiiidc 
were  1,493.  Therefore,  while  the  popalttiw 
had  increased  by  41.46  per  cent.,  the  note 
seriouB  offense,  that  of  marder,  bad  deenucd 
by  66.78  per  cent.  Lord  Alwrdare  mjt  tbl 
the  oldest  judge  now  on  the  bencfa  of  E^iA 
judges  never  knew  a  calendar  so  light  io  re- 
spect of  number  of  prisoners  as  that  or  IB71, 
with  the  gratifying  exceptioa  of  the  tvoyein 
preceding  it.  Gategorieally,  almou  mi; 
class  of  indictable  offense  had  decreased,  viA 
the  sad  and  solitary  exception  of  amrin, 
which  maiotainn  a  striking  unifomitj  in  k- 
gard  to  the  number  of  persons  ciiaulij  MB- 
tenced  for  the  crime.  The  proportioe  oT 
murders  to  the  population  has  not  grttd; 
varied  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Itstfifi; 
years.  Go  the  other  band,  aa  a  small  cob- 
pensating  measure  of  comfort,  it  is  «  nt- 
ord  that  the  Qumbers  of  the  criminal  dinei 
of  the  Cnited  Kingdom  at  large  and  bon 
to  the  police,  inotuding  known  thlevta  ud 
depredators,  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
suspaoted  persons,  bnve  fallen  frwn 
in  1864  to  48,(UW  In  1874.  These  itfflL 
Lord  Aberdare  says,  have  been  hcik' 
—  1.  By  an  efficient  system  of  poEct; 
2.  By  the  deterrent  and  reformatoij  » 
tnre  of  the  punishment  now  awarded  fv 
crimes ;  8.  By  reformntory  aclioels  1)1(0% 
adapted  for  the  correction  and  refonoito 
of  the  more  hardened  youthfal  oAndos. 
but  possessing  none  of  the  characteristxi 
of  the  jul  except  the  enforced  confiDW*: 
within  the  bouse  and  the  fields  studied  » 
it ;  4.  By  the  codperatlon  of  disefaarged  pn- 
oners'  aid  societies.  The  pn^ress  of  edia- 
tion  and  the  decrease  of  crime,  Lord  ibff- 
dare  holds,  will  march  together,  saAmi 
the  strongest  InflueDces  which  can  be  bim^ 
to  bear  agaiost  the  fostering  of  a  criniu' 
population  in  overcrowded  cities  is  ittestid 
to  sanitary  regolations. 

While  it  is  imposrible  not  to  leaped  n 
high  an  authority  as  that  of  Lord  AberdiK 
who  has  studied  this  question  with 
closeness,  we  can  but  look  upon  some  or  bit 
statements  with  caution.  It  is  alvsrs  W» 
aory  to  scrutinize  social  atatisties  with  aa 
if  we  would  not  be  misled  tiif  rd>y.  We  W- 
pect  that  public  records  are  not  sltogttt* 
trustworthy  guides  to  the  moral  condiiioBof 
a  people,  nor  safe  Indexes  to  the  abMf"" 
prevalence  of  crime  in  oomparingooe[>ei*'^ 
with  another.  As  dvUintion  advsnees.lt'' 
police  becomes  a  greater  force  in  ta^^M 
takes  cognisance  of  a  larger  ehsa  of 
fenses;  and  it  also  acts  as  an  inlimidtliiK 
power,  preventing  the  commission  of  cwt 
by  its  ubiquitous  presoue,  and  tiie  ceitti"^ 
of  disooT«7  and  arrest.  In  tbe  lutecsW 
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the  police  were  povrerleas  iu  the  Taee  of  io- 
Domenible  acta  of  TitJeoce ;  to-day  any  rorm 
of  Orderly  eradaot ,  briDgB  the  cdftoder 
promptlj  to  a  police-Btation.  Hilarious  young 
geotlemeD  cannot  now  capture  door-knockers, 
carry  off  s^n-boarda,  Imprison  Dight>walch- 
mea  in  th«ir  boxes,  or  play  similar  pranks, 
■itbont  findiiig  their  misdeeds  appearing  in  the 
|Kilic«-reportB.  House-breaking  as  a  lost  crim- 
ul  art  is  ootdoe  to  the  repression  of  criminal 
ntincts,  but  to-tbe  effi<nenoy  of  the  police, 
■faieh  has  rendered  that  sort  of  pastime  al- 
ogether  too  dangerous  to  be  Indulged  In.  It 
isaid  that  densitT  of  crime  and  population 
^together.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accu- 
ate  to  say  tiiat  density  of  population  and  po- 
in  arreste  go  together.  These  foots  and  in- 
taaces  show  hov  the  criminal  records  may 
« increased  without  a  real  increase  of  crime, 
hi  the  other  hand,  the  thoroughness  of  the 
lodern  police  organization  prevents  acees- 
loiis  lo  the  criminal  ranks,  and  is  the  indirect 
mas  of  keeping  some  young  people  to  the 
■tba  of  rectitude;  but  it  ia  principally  potent 
1  driTiDg  many  persons  from  the  commis- 
ion  of  Crimea  tliat  fnll  ander  police  jurisdic- 
ion,  to  arts  and  trioka  not  amenable  to  law. 
iHiile  eerlidn  crimes  decrease,  dishonesty 
DtT  increase.  While  the  law  may  render 
ife  aod  property  more  secure  from  direct  at- 
»eka,  may  all  the  time  be  the  more  ex- 
ensirely  Tlctimized  by  the  dishoneat  derioes 
r  those  who  Hto  by  their  wits.  The  criml- 
class  are  forced  lo  find  out  how  to  be 
rinioal  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  out  of  the 
inds  of  the  law.  IngenVona  scoundrels  do 
ot  now  resort  to  hoase-brenldng ;  they  get 

nratnet.  They  do  not  take  to  the  high- 
■7;  'lieT  go  to  W'all  Street.    However,  it 

well  if  we  can  begin  by  driving  crime 
It  of  the  more  opea  courses ;  perbapa  by- 
i<l4)y  we  can  reach  it  in  ita  hidden  places 
id  wider  its  plausible  devices. 


It  is  repeatedly  siud  that  the  age  is  un- 
Ktieand  nnheroic.  Such  is  the  recent  oom- 
■iat  of  a  writer  In  a  contemporary  jonroal. 
<  it  trae  ?  Poetry  and  heroism  change  some 
'  their  aspects  from  a^e  to  age,  and  it  may 
'.tint  those  who  lament  tlieir  decadence  are 
mply  failing  to  discern  those  virtues  under 
new  gutae.  It  may,  moreorar,  be  sus< 
iet«d  that  the  v»ry  fact  of  lamenting  the 
«ch  or  the  decay  of  certain  qualities  is  nl- 
cst  proof  that  they  still  floarish  among  us. 
lose  who  admire  poetry  enongh  to  feel  a 
ificiency  of  poetic  feeling  show  by  thia  very 
ct  their  poetic  sympathies ;  and  those  who 
ii<ier  their  suffrage  of  praise  to  the  heroic 
e  quite  certain  to  find  their  quiet  opportU' 
t7  fcr  enacting  some  form  of  trn^  tmob- 
MiTe  heroism. 

The  age  is  really  neither  nnpoetic  nor  un- 
ffoie,  but  it  ia  moidfold  and  many  dded; 
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and  hence  people  prone  in  sedi^  one  or 
even  several  of  manifestations  to  over- 
look or  forget  some  other  of  its  outcomes. 
It  is  unmistakably  a  pushing,  enci^ctic, 
mooey-making  age;  it  is  distinctly  an  age 
where  practical  and  utilitarian  things  have  a 
very  high  place  In  the  schemes  and  purposes 
of  the  people;  but  let  us  see  whether  poetry 
and  heroism  are  not  also  great  existing  so- 
cial and  moral  forces. 

liotwithBtaodhig  all  the  great  practical 
activities  of  the  age,  the  pec^le  are  eager 
readers  of  imaginative  literalnre.  They  lis- 
ten not  only  attentively  to  the  poets  and  sing- 
ers  of  the  time,  but  they  are  manifesting  a 
marked  disposition  to  go  back  and  study  pe- 
riods of  the  past.  There  are  signs  of  a  re- 
vival of  classic  taste,  and  the  early  produc- 
tions of  English  literature  have  now  their 
hosts  of  students  and  admirers.  While  on 
one  band  we  aee  that  realism  is  cnlUvated^ 
we  also  note  that  higher  forms  of  imagina- 
tive  thought  lead  captive  the  whole  rank  of 
rea>)ers.  Sentimentalism,  such  as  marked  the 
literature  of  the  Minerva  press,  is  honestly 
and  vigorously  detested;  and,  although  tbeage 
boa  ita  affectations,  yet  elevation  of  thou^t 
and  fidelity  to  one's  own  con^ctions  are 
imperatively  demanded  of  every  leader  of 

SODg. 

Tliere  have  been  more  brilliant  eras  of 
dramatic  and  even  of  lyric  liteniture,  but 
none  la  which  the  poets  have  enjoyed  so  lai^e 
a  concourse  of  readers,  none  in  which  they 
have  been'  permitted  so  freely  to  follow  their 
tndivtdnal  poetic  instincts,  or  have  more  ef- 
fectually stirred  the  popular  heart.  Those 
who  look  may  see  evidence  of  the  troth  of 
these  assertions  on  every  band.  The  inter- 
est felt  in  every  new  production  by  Tenny- 
son, Longfellow,  Lowell,  Wluttier,  Morris, 
Swinburne;  the  endless  essays  upon  poetry 
and  the  poets  in  all  the  magarines — these  are 
substantititiDg  facts.  We  might  also  cite  tlie 
subjective  nature  of  most  of  our  prose  writ- 
ings to  prove  the  poetical  ondermoods  of  our 
people,  bat  we  can  do  no  more  now  tiian 
mention  the  fact. 

Art  also  is  inspired  with  both  realistic 
trutii  uid  imaginative  force.  Here  story- 
telling by  pictures  has  declined,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  poetic  fediog  and  sentiment  by 
color  and  form  has  taken  a  lofiy  place.  We 
do  not  deny  that  there  have  been  greater 
art-epochs,  bnt  there  is  now  a  marked  pos- 
tion  for  studying  those  epochs ;  there  is  an 
eagerness  to  be  at  home  with  their  spirit  and 
to  master  their  teachings.  Mere  imitations 
of  ancient  methods  ate  not  tolerated,  but 
oripnality,  passion,  individual  sentiment,  in- 
ventive power,  are  qniokly  reoogolted  and 
applauded.  This  so-called  nnpoetic  age  ia 
completing  in  some  instances  and  restoring 
in  others  the  great  poetical  arebltectiire  of 
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earlier  ages ;  it  is  searching  amid  the  ruins 
of  buried  cities  for  precious  art-memorials 
of  the  past,  and  placing  the  discovered  treas- 
ures in  places  of  honor;  it  is  bringing  into 
practiciil  use  ancient  suggestions  in  dec- 
orative and  ornamental  art ;  it  in  fact, 
full  of  reverence  for  the  great  achievements 
of  the  imagination  that  have  come  down  to 
it,  and  ia  instinct  with  pleasure  in  the  stimu- 
lating and  often  during  productions  of  to-day. 
The  literature  about  art  is  swelling  ceaseless- 
ly ;  teachers  who  iuakruct  what  and  bow  to 
admire  are  eagerly  listened  to;  and  every* 
where  are  the  evidences  of  how  large  a  place 
this  form  of  poetic  feeling  holds  with  us.  It 
is  distinctly  a  poetic  snd  not  an  nnpoetic 
»gc  that  evinces  in  so  many  ways  its  catho- 
lic and  largc-beartcd  sympathy  for  all  the  pe- 
riods of  imaginative .  creation  in  the  various 
arts. 

Heroism  no  less  than  poetry  takes  its 
place  in  this  many-dded  era.  The  loud 
proclamation  and  noisy  defiance  of  some  of 
the  earlier  forms  of  heroism  do  not  exist ; 
men  now  believe  it  inoambeut  upon  tbem  to 
seek  no  opportunity  for  the  mere  display  of 
th^  gallantry,  but  also  to  shrink  from  no 
occasion  that  exacts  fortitude  or  involves 
self-sacrifice.  That  ia  emphatically  not  an 
unheroic  age  that  with  such  zeal  dares  the 
wilderness  of  ice  in  the  arctic  seas  and  the 
wilderness  of  forest  and  swamp  in  the  heart 
of  Africa — that  delights  in  conquering  hith- 
erto-inaccessible mountain-peaks — that  pene- 
trates everywhere,  explores  everywhere,  and 
knows  uo  such  word  as  "  fall "  In  its  multi- 
tude of  splendid  enterprises.  Recent  wars 
showed  no  decline  of  that  physical  cour- 
age which  in  eat  lier  ages  was  so  worshiped ; 
and  in  all  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  life^ 
fortitude,  endurance,  the  conrnge  to  do  and 
to  snfffer,  evince  no  lack  of  the  true  spirit  of 
heroism. 

We  have  been  enabled  to  glaace  only  at 
a  topic  Urge  enough  to  admit  of  an  extended 
essay.  Onr  readers,  however,  will  readily 
supplement  many  arguments  and  facts  to 
those  we  have  advanced,  and  will  see  that 
the  age  has  neither  lost  imaginative  sympa- 
thy, which  is  tbe  essential  spirit  of  poetry, 
nor  tbe  fibre  of  genuine  heroism. 

Im  a  very  quiet  way— so  quiet  tbat  even 
the  English  people  seem  to  have  scarcely 
noted  it — the  whole  judicial  system  of  Eng- 
land has  just  undergone  a  change.  Of  a 
sudden,  all  those  ancient  and  historic  courts 
which  have  so  long  clustered  around  West- 
minster, Guildhall,  and  LiocolnV  Inn,  have 
dissolved  into  one  augnst  tribunal.  The 
courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas, 
of  Admiralty  and  Probate,  of  Arches  and 
Chancery,  have  ceased  to  exist — or,  at  least, 
instead  of  being  separate  and  independent 
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branches,  they  each  coostitute  but  a  diviBioti, 
KtSection,  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Sir 
Alexander  Gookbnm  is  the  lut  of  the  Lord 
Chief- Justices  of  England,  and  ia  already 
spoken  of  by  the  London  papers  aa  the 
"  ktt)  Lord  CLief-Justioe."  He  ia  now  more 
elaborately  but  less  augustly  termed  "  the 
President  of  the  Qneen's  Bench  DMsiim 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice."  In  similar 
manner,  the  other  presiding  judges  hare 
come  to  be  chairmen  of  judicial  committees, 
detailed  to  a  particular  place  for  special 
daUes. 

This  reTolotionarj  change,  strange  to 
say,  has  been  effected  without  any  strenaons 
opposition  from  any  high  legal  quarter.  Sir 
Alexander  Oockbum  has  consented  to  be  1^- 
islated  out  of  his  hiatorie  dignity  vlthont  a 
murmur ;  and  Tories  M  veil  as  Liberals  have 
acquiesced  In  the  sudden  metamorphosis.  We 
hear  of  no  protest  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
gown-- albeit  the  legal  profession  in  Eng< 
land  ia  as  obBtinately  conserratiTe  of  old 
traditions,  and  as  interested  in  opposing  any 
change  in  the  old  order  of  things,  as  the 
Bench  of  ^hops  itself.  The  change,  how- 
ever,  is  unquestionably  one  for  the  better. 
Not  only  are  the  sereral  courts  diisolved 
into  one,  bat  the  powers  of  all  are  acquired 
by  each.  The  Queen's  Bench  Division  will 
hare  equity  powers  added  to  those  of  common 
law ;  the  Chancery  Dirision  will  apply  com- 
mon law  as  well  as  equity.  Thus  tbe  suitor, 
to  whatever  division  he  resorts  for  redress, 
will  be  able  to  obtain  complete  justice  in  a 
single  trial.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
complaint  that,  in  many  cases,  a  person  bad 
to  go  to  cbancery  for  an  Injunotion,  and  to 
the  common-law  courts  for  compensation; 
that  not  seldom  a  suitor  seeking  jnstice 
would  be  forced  to  tbe  expense  of  proceed- 
ing first  in  one  court  and  then  iu  another. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  nominal  reform  which 
unites  in  each  tribunal  all  the  powers  requi- 
site to  develop  all  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a 
oase,  and  to  send  the  suitor  from  its  doors 
satisfied  that  full  justice  has  been  done. 


One  by  one  our  great  men  pass  away.  In 
little  more  than  a  decade,  so  large  a  number 
of  those  conspicuous  by  their  public  posi- 
tion or  their  high  abilities  have  been  mar- 
shaled into  the  ranks  of  departed  spirits, 
that  authority,  party  leadership,  and  political 
guidance,  have  passed  in  this  brief  period 
into  almost  wholly  diSferent  hands.  Lincoln, 
Seward,  Chase,  Sumner,  Sterens,  Johnson, 
Wilson,  is  a  list  that  fnelndes  neariy  all  tbe 
political  leaders  identified  with  tbe  aotislare- 
ry  movement.  Tbe  victory  had  been  but  lit- 
tle more  than  won  ere  tbe  great  captains  l^d 
down  their  MAmw.  Some  few  who  were  con- 
spieuooi  la  forming  publio  opinion  stlU  sur* 
^re,  but  those  who  really  fought  out  the  bat- 


tle, those  whose  leadership  achieved  the  vic- 
tory, are  all  dead.  Tlie  last  of  tbe  group, 
who  is  just  deceased,  reflects  honor  upon  onr 
country,  not  so  much  by  his  political  convic- 
tions as  by  his  political  integrity  ;  and  he  il- 
lustrates the  soundness  of  the  political  theo- 
ry that  permits  the  humblest  citizen  to  aspire 
to  the  behest  office  by  proving  that  one  from 
tbe  ranks  may  acquire  place  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  honor,  may  be  ambittooa  for  himself,  and 
yet  be  faithful  to  the  principles  be  has  em- 
braced, may,  even  from  the  shoemaker^a  boich, 
oan7  into  polities  personal  dignity  and  high- 
breeding.  HBSnTWiLBoir  will  be  remembered 
mainly  because  of  bis  connection  with  the 
antislavery  struggle.  He  ia  not  identified 
with  other  public  measures ;  he  did  not  ex- 
hibit a  knowledge  of  stateoraft ;  nor  did  be 
diaptaj  oonsfdooouS  gifts  as  an  orator  or  a 
writer.  His  vhrtnes  were  many ;  his  rise  from 
his  lowly  birth  remarkable.  If  his  talents 
were  not  of  a  brilliant  order,  he  showed 
great  persistency,  msrveloos  indnatry,  and  a 
practical  talent  for  leadership. 


Thk  future  historian  of  these  times  may 
be  induced  to  cite,  as  a  striking  instance  of 
the  "  commercial  spirit  of  the  age,"  the  tn- 
rention  and  sale  of  spurious  university  de- 
grees. It  has  long  been  customary  in  Italy, 
and  perhaps  in  other  countries,  to  sell  titles 
of  nobility ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  to  some 
American  speculators  to  create  phantom  col- 
lies and  dispose  of  degrees  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  them  for  a  matter  of  five  dollars. 
Tbe  honors  so  easily  acquired  do  not,  to  be 
sura,  entitle  the  purchaser  to  the  peculiar 
privileges  which,  aa  we  are  informed,  are  en- 
joyed by  the  Oxfbrd  Hasters  of  Arts,  who, 
in  virtue  of  that  dignity,  are  permitted  to 
smoke  in  the  high-street,  to  drive  a  d(^<cart 
without  the  written  sanction  of  a  prorost,  to 
cUne  at  tbe  Mitre,  and  to  vote  in  convoca- 
tion. Tet,  while  the  mass  of  people  are 
still  inclined  to  respect  the  scholastic  initials 
of  honor,  and  to  take  them  as  testimoalals 
of  capacity  and  eharaeter  In  practical  mat- 
ters of  life,  it  is  well  that  some  eflbrt  should 
be  made  to  confine  them  to  a  bona  -  JieU 
source,  A  real  master  of  arte  has,  and 
should  have,  a  better  chance  in  procuring 
the  headship  of  a  sohool,  than  one  who  can- 
not show  that  credential  of  a  full  and  liberal 
education ;  so,  too,  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
who  has  won  his  certificate  by  long  and  suc- 
cessful study,  baa  a  right  to  be  preferred 
to  one  who  cannot  call  bloaself  "  doctor " 
by  reason  of  not  having  won  it  But  if  ev- 
ery quack  is  able  (o  procure  this  outward 
symbol  of  proficiency  by  a  small  money  pay- 
ment, and  thus  impose  upon  the  public  by 
an  arrant  Imposture,  it  is  time  (hat  the  law 
ahonld  inteipoae,  and  punish  the  praetioe  as 
It  doea  all  other  forma  of  swindling. 


WHATEVBR  hU  snlyeet,  any  tUog  iht 
Ur.  W.  R.  Gr^  may  hate  to  uj  ii 
always  worth  listening  to,  aQd,tadied,ii  tb; 
likely  to  force  itself  npon  the  attentign.  Ftv 
contemporary  writers  npon  political  tad  » 
cial  topics  have  his  breadth  of  cnltnn  ni 
comprehensiTeneas  of  knowledge,  sad  an 
wield  a  more  iudslTe  and  vigcroas  pea.  Be 
does  not  always  convince,  and  his  psnliiiiT 
uncompromising  and  aggreedve  ttyk  hio] 
likely  to  awaken  a  sentiment  of  utUgOBim 
in  those  who  do  not  entirely  agree  witb  fain; 
but  we  may  pick  up  any  fragment  of  liiinit- 
ings  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  fiiditf 
something  that  will  set  one  to  thinkiD|.  li 
Swinburne  says  of  John  Ford,  yoo  euu 
merely  shake  hands  with  Ur.  6r^  or  tip  hia 
a  nod  and  pass  on;  if  you  encooDter  bin  it 
all,  it  in  not  easy  to  escape,  and  before  piniii{ 
he  is  very  likely  to  shake  one  out  of  KDjIiiiie 
self-complacent  intellectual  jugglery  in  wliid 
be  may  have  been  indulging.  No  book  lid; 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  btitei  uUptel 
than  his  "  Enigmas  of  Life"  to  empA  dit 
reader  to  examine  into  the  basis  of  iiii  »nil, 
political,  and  retifpoua  creeds.  As  «e  bn 
said,  we  may  not  always  accept  bit  ttp- 
ments,  but  it  Is  abaolntely  impost  tc  f 
nore  them. 

His  lataatwork,  Bocks  Ahead," 'iitt 
less  general  intereat  than  the  one  jsit  ■» 
tioned,  inasmnoh  aa  it  deala  with  aattm  i 
an  almost  exdnsively  local  ehaiaeter;  K 
though  addressed  partionlarly  to  the  ulla't 
countrymen,  it  is  worth  the  attenfloa  tfil 
who  are  Interested  in  the  study  of  leicadie 
politics.  For  the  problana  wUcb  pnMi 
themselves  for  solution  in  England  t»M 
are,  with  slightly  -  changed  conditioDi,  ^ 
problems  which  sooner  or  later  matt  con&tf 
nearly  every  civilized  nation  of  the  w'A- 
and  tbe  "  solidarity  of  mankind  "  ii 
ciently  true  to  render  the  experience  of  m 
great  nation  AUl  of  Talnable  Uasoni  ftt  >l 
others. 

The  object  which  Ur.  Greg  ttad  is  Tieti 
taking  npon  himself  the  unpopular 
Cassandra  was  to  signalize  "  tiiree  eqieeiil 
dangers  hanging  over  the  future  of  EngU^ 
— three  '  rocks  ahead  *  on  which  the  difii? 
and  well-being  of  the  country  and  the  hiFfi- 
nesa  of  its  citizens  may  not  improbaUfta 
wrecked."  These  three  national  daagerttn: 
1.  The  political  supremacy  of  tiie  lonrcUa- 
es;  3.  The  approaching  industrial  decline 
Enghmd ;  S.  The  divorce  of  the  iateliigaMt 
of  tbe  country  from  its  religion.  Kooe  ^ 
these  has  aa  yet  fbll j  derdoped  itself  j  M 
all  are  potential,  and  the  first  has  alrssdybid 
its  path  cleared  of  nearly  all  logicil  <it» 
olea.  The  Reform  Bill  of  18<f  efiMedi 
"  transformation  in  tbe  political  coostititia 
of  these  Islands  so  complete  and  ihoroi^ 
that  few  revolutions  in  modem  tiaes  la* 
been  more  sweeping,"  the  easenee  of  * 
revolution  consisting  in  this,  Aat  It  ttk« 
the  command  of  the  representation  ont 
the  handa  of  the  propertied  clawes,  utd  P*" 
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it  into  the  hands  of  the  wage-receirlDg  claa6< 
OS — tr.inafers  the  electoral  supremacy  from 
capital  to  labor.  When  hotisehold  suffHtge 
has  been  extended  to  the  counties,  as  U  soon 
will  be,  there  trill  be,^iDilItoa  poor  electors 
a^iDst  tviQ  million  well-to-do  electors;  and 
each  vote  of  one  class  counts  for  just  as 
much  aa  each  rote  of  the  other.  "It  is 
idle,"  says  Mr.  Gr^,  "to  argue  that  the 
working-olasBea  will  not  pull  together,  nor 
the  poor  be  thus  in  a  mue  arrayed  i^ainst 
the  rich — probabljDot  jet;  possibly  not  as 
a  rale ;  ahnost  eat^nly  not  ezo^t  on  class 
qaestiotis  of  a  social  ohwaeter.  Bat  somo- 
tim«s  the;  will,  and  at  any  time  the;  nay ; 
ftnd  the  brood,  io^putable  fact  remdnsthat 
the  lower  doss  of  voters  are  for  the  most 
QTimerous  ;  are,  or  may  be,  prq>onderant  in 
the  proporUoD  of  fire  to  two  or  ftve  to  three ; 
asd  that,  in  oonseqaence,  when  they  are  all 
r^pstered,  and  wheooTer  they  diooae  to  draw 
together,  they  will  be  despoUo  at  the  poll, 
and  bare  the  command  of  the  representation 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  we  all  know,  is  all  but  om- 
Dipotent."  The  special  danger  which  men- 
aces England  from  this  state  of  things  lies 
tn  the  probability  that  the  non-propertied  or 
wage-reoeiTing  classes  will  use  thdr  electoral 
power  to  aobiere  those  objects  which  they 
have  most  at  heart.  "Now,  what  are  the  ob- 
jects which  the  wage-receiving  classes  hare 
Qotorionsly  and  inevitably  most  at  heart — 
mast  bare  most  at  heart — cannot  for  a  mo> 
sent  be  blamed  for  having  most  at  heart? 
i^learly,  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  more 
.30wer  of  dictating  conditions  of  work,  and 
esfl  strictness  in  the  interpretation  of  con- 
tracts ;  and  all  these  things  more  or  less  di- 
■ectly  through  the  instrumentality  of  legisla- 
lion.  They  wish  for  two  other  things  beudes 
;  -^Iief  from  all  taxation  which  in  any  way 
Doreasea  the  cost  of  living,  and  increase  in 
jiose  sorts  of  publle  expmditure  which  cre- 
ite  »  demand  for  ^eir  labor."  The  Inevita- 
)Ie  result  of  aach  legislation  would  be  to  eo- 
lance  the  coat  of  production,  thns  placing 
British  industry  at  a  diaadvantage  with  that 
)r  other  countrlea  where  aimllar  interferences 
ire  not  permitted,  and  ultimately  destroying 
•hat  conamercinl  snpremasy  upon  which  the 
National  prosperity,  and  probably  the  nation- 
tl  e»stence,  depend. 

Closely  connected  with  the  preceding  is 
the  second  or  economic  "rock" — the  ap- 
F>roaching  industrial  decline  of  England.  This 
lecline  Mr.  Greg  regards  as  wholly  inevitable, 
the  sole  question  being  as  to  how  long  it  may 
be  postponed,  though  any  legislation  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  labor  or  diminishing  its  pro- 
lactiveness  would  greatly  precipitate  its  ad- 
»-ent.  The  reason  why  such  a  decline  is  In- 
Kvicable  is  that  the  cheap  coal  which,  com- 
Ijined  with  cheap  labor,  has  made  England 
the  workshop  of  the  world,  mtul  In  time  be 
Bxhensted,  or  at  least  drawn  upon  to  such  an 
extant  that  it  will  no  longer  be  cheap  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  eoantries.  Omi- 
dOns  indications  of  Uie  near  approach  of  this 
period  are  already  visible,  and  its  sure  resnlt 
will  be  that  Bngland  will  cease  to  manufaot- 
XI re  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  area  if  she  find 
it  proStable  to  continue  to  manufacture  for 
hWBtH—^'i,  in  Act,  cease  to  be  a  manu- 


facturing end  become  an  agricultural  com- 
munity. Now  the  population  of  England  is 
already  much  lai^er  than  agriculture  alone 
would  support,  and  is  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate ;  and,  unless  the  crisis  be  sagaciously 
prepared  for  long  beforehand,  it  will  bring 
such  distresa  and  suffering  as  have  rarely 
been  witnessed  in  modem  times. 

The  third  or  rdigiom  "  rock  "  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  but  may  readily  combine  with 
the  other  two  to  produce  a  national  catas- 
trophe. "  I  allege,"  says  Mr.  Oreg,  "  that  in 
England  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  natiim 
Is  not  only  not  In  harmony  with  the  nation's 
creed,  but  is  distinctly  at  issue  with  it ;  does 
not  accept  it ;  lai^ly,  indeed,  npudiatea  It 
in  the  diatinotest  manner,  or,  for  peace  and 
prudence*  sake,  discountenances  it  by  si- 
lence, even  where  it  does  not  demur  to  it  in 
words."  Kow,  sooner  or  later  the  thinkers 
of  a  people  must  inoculate  and  inter-pene- 
trate that  people  with  their  thought ;  and 
when  skepticism  has  extended  to  tl),e  lower 
classes,  Cbriati&nity  will  have  lost  its  pi^iee 
influence,  and  the  poor  of  this  world  will 
no  longer  be  content  to  trust  to  a  future 
life  for  righting  the  wrongs  and  inequalities 
of  this.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  soon  reach 
the  conviction  that  "  if  be  is  to  rest,  to  be 
l>»PPy)  to  eigoy  his  fair  share  of  the  sunshine 
and  the  warmth  of  life,  he  must  do  it  noa,  at 
otux,  wUhovi  a  day's  delay and  with  this 
there  will  come  "a  fierce  resentment  at  the 
flagrant  inequalities  around  him,  the  compar- 
ative (often  positive)  wretchedness  in  which 
he  has  hitherto  remained,  and  the  fables 
which  he  has  been  told  to  pacify  him — till  be 
will  hate  as  well  as  envy  those  above  him, 
and  learn  to  regard  their  spoliation  as  an  act 
of  righteous  restitution." 

Such  are  the  "  rocks  "  which  Mr.  Greg 
signalizes  to  bis  countiTmen ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  outlook  which  he  offers 
them  is  a  gloomy  one.  True,  he  Is  no  mere 
prophet  of  evil,  but  believes  that  the  worst 
dangers  may  be  averted  by  dealing  with 
them  wisely  and  la  time.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  more  &ith  in  the  reality  of 
thfl  dangers  than  in  the  probability  of  there 
being  wisdom  enou^  to  cope  with  them  ; 
and,  while  he  points  out  the  antidote,  be  has 
little  hope  that  the  patient  will  realize  his 
position  until  the  poison  has  done  its  work 
upon  his  system. 

In  a  somewhat  lengthy  preface,  Mr.  Greg 
plays  havoc  with  one  or  two  of  faia  "critics 
and  objectors ;  "  and  the  appendix  contains 
an  article  in  which  Americans  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  contemplating  themselves  in  the 
r&le  of  political  Helot. 


Hr.  Crahch  would  hardly  claim  for  him- 
self a  very  high  place  in  the  choir  of  poets  ; 
yet  his  poems  *  are  evidently  the  expression 
of  a  mind  sensitive  to  all  forms  of  beauty, 
whether  in  the  natural  or  moral  world,  catho- 
lic in  its  sympathies,  keen  of  insight,  reflec- 
tive, and  apt  to  seek  satisfaction  rather  in 
ratiocinative  proo eases  than  in  moods  and 
feeling.  His  verse,  Indeed,  ia  the  offspring 
of  thought  raUier  than  emotion,  and  in  many 

•  TheBIrdandttaeBeIl,wlthotherPoemB.  By 
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of  his  poems  he  seems  to  be  arguing  instead 
of  singing  \  yet  the  thought  is  illumined 
by  imagination,  and  its  expression  is  nearly 
always  musical.  "  The  Bird  and  the  Bell," 
which  be  places  first,  and  which  ie,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  piece  in  the  volume,  is  evi> 
dently  the  kind  of  poetry  in  which  be  feela 
most  at  home.  It  touches  upon  religion 
and  politics,  denounces  the  Roman  Catholie 
Church,  wishes  Italy  God>speed  in  her  stmg* 
gle  for  freedom  (the  poem  was- written  before 
the  "War  of  Liberation  and  prqtheslee  the 
final  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  profpvss.  The 
amount  of  feeling  with  which  parts  of  it  are 
Imbued  would  aeem  to  belie  what  we  have 
Just  said  of  Hr.  Craneh'a  most  cbaraeteristle 
verse ;  bat  the  feeling  Is  the  fervent  Indigna- 
tion of  a  thinker  at  the  wrongs  which  have 
forced  themselves  upon  his  contemplation. 
So  many  of  the  allnsioDS  are  to  evenbi  which 
have  already  lost  their  interest,  and  ao  many 
of  the  prophecies  have  been  either  fulfilled 
or  rendered  impossible  of  fulfillment,  that  the 
poem  has  lost  something  of  its  first  fresh- 
ness ;  but,  as  the  author  sa;s,  "  the  thoughts 
and  principles  here  embodied  can  never  cease 
to  interest  all  who  core  for  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech,"  while  the  verse  will  always  re- 
tun  much  of  its  original  charm.  The  tone 
is,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  even  and  well 
sustained,  but  now  and  then  a  stanza  rises 
above  the  general  level  and  lodges  itself  in 
the  memory.   Here  is  an  example : 

"  The  mnalc  of  the  sonl  can  ne'er  be  mute. 
Wtiat  though  the  brasen  clan);  of  astlqne  form 
Stop  for  a  tiondred  years  the  anf^l's  late, 
The  angel  umllee,  and  when  the  deafening  stoon 
Has  pealed  alonf;  the  ages,  with  the  warm 
Toncb  tbe  Immortals  own,  he  sings  agafa, 

Oleacar  and  sweater,  like  the  snnsbbie  after  laln.** 

There  are  nearly  a  hundred  poems  in  the 
collection,  presenting  specimens  of  nearly  all 
the  familiar  measures,  and  exhibiting  con- 
siderable mutery  of  the  art  of  versification. 
Host  of  them  are  short,  few  being  more  than 
three  or  four  pagea  long,  and  they  were  ap- 
parently thrown  off  at  varying  intervale  dur* 
ing  a  period  extending  from  1S48  to  the 
present  time — the  last  ten  years  being  the 
most  prolific.  There  are  war-poems,  breath- 
ing a  lof^er  and  more  generous  spirit  than 
most  of  the  verse  having  that  origin  ;  there 
are  the  usual  vers  d'oceasion,  of  which  the  ode 
to  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  the  poem  on  "  Mu- 
sic," and  the  one  on  "  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti,"  are  exceptionally  good;  there  are  son- 
nets— a  species  of  verse  to  wliich  Mr.  Cranch 
does  not  take  very  readilj ;  and  there  is  a 
fine  classical  fragment,  "  lapis,"  suggested 
by  a  pnssage  from  Virgil,  which  would 
seem  to  point  very  distinctly  to  the  appro- 
priate work  of  the  future  translator  of  the 
"^neid."  Of  course,  we  can  do  no  more 
in  going  through  such  a  list  than  mention  a 
few  that  are  specially  worth  notice.  Among 
these,  the  poems  descriptive  of  Nature  are 
perhaps  the  most  pleasing.  "  The  Changing 
Year,"  "The  Evening  Primrose,"  "Decem- 
her,"  and  "October,"  are  full  of  observation 
and  sympathy ;  "  The  Bobolinka  "  and  '*  Bird 
Language^'  are  as  neariy  humorous  as  Hr. 
Orancb  ever  becomes,  and  are  genuine,  spon- 
taneous singing ;  and  **  Shelling  Peas  "  is  a  pas- 
toral in  the  style  ofLowell's  "  Courtin'."  "  By 
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The  iDDtliod  of  H.  Taine  in  pbilosophlzing 
un  art,  literature,  or  national  character,  is 
fllrcod;  familiiir  even  to  those  who  have  not 
made  a  study  of  tbfi  works  of  this  brilliant 
and  fascinating  writer.  Given,  the  anteoe- 
deuts  of  a  people,  and  its  natioDal  character 
is  an  effect  as  easily  deduclble  as  auy  other 
natural  phenomenon  whose  causes  are  known ; 
and  given,  national  character  with  its  cir- 
cumatances  or  surrouodings — its  nalieu. — and 
the  art  or  literature  of  any  period  is  a  purely 
natural  and  therefore  inevitable  outcome.  In 
fact,  the  most  magnificent  and  apparently  ab- 
normal achievements  of  human  genius  are  in 
reality  subject  to  taws  as  fixed  and  umiUerable 
as  any  in  the  domain  of  physics.  Of  course, 
in  dealing  with  these  phenomena  as  presented 
In  any  past  epoch,  their  laws  or  philosophy 
arc  to  be  sought  tn  history ;  and  hence  H. 
Taine's  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  art  can 
be  much  more  accurately  deecribcd  a?  his- 
torical disquisitions  than  aa  art -criticism. 
His  latest  work,  for  example,  "  The  Philoso- 
phy of  Art  in  Italy  "(Kew  Tork:  Henry  Holt 
Sl  Co.),  touches  scarcely  at  all  upon  matters 
pertaining  dlslinotively  and  exclnsively  to 
:irt,  while  it  Kl^es  an  exceedingly  graphic  and 
'.-ivid  picture  of  Italy  at  the  epoch  of  the 


the  Shore  of  the  River"  is  a  tenderly  beauti- 
ful retrospect,  written  in  extremely  melodious 
verse,  whose  easy  rhythm  andswifily-recurring 
rhymes  make  melanclioly  music  In  the  mind ; 
and  "A  Day  of  Memories"  is  a  companion- 
piece,  though  here  memory  is  less  strongly 
tinctured  with  regret.  Some  of  these  we 
should  be  glad  to  quote,  but  no  one  of  them 
is  quite  so  characteristic  as  the  following : 

"  IN  A  CBURCB. 
I. 

"  The  orsan  breathed  lu  harmonlea  so  awMot, 
That  paradlae,  with  sona  of  light  and  air. 
And  dangbtera  of  the  mom,  seemed  floating 
ronnd: 

Bicli  modalatlcaiB,  vaalUng  Aigaea  that  bear 
The  heart  a  captive ;  as  when  Ganrmede, 

Borne  by  Jove's  eagle  to  the  Olympian  flHUt, 
Sees  the  earth  ftde,  and  all  the  al^  beeomea 

Beftore  Ma  gan  one  wide  aorotal  east 

n, 

"  The  iDnshlne,  flashing  through  the  flylog  ctond. 

Struck  on  the  many-tluted  wlndowpaoea,  < 
And  dabbed  a  chord  of  colors  on  the  wall. 

How  etroDg,  now  fiidlnit  like  the  dying  vtrains ; 
A  prlsmy  gush  of  hues  that  slid  oblique 

Down  the  gray  columns,  like  a  glowing  truth 
Whose  white  light  tinted  In  a  poet's  brain 

Breaks  In  a  thonaaod  rfarmes  of  love  and  yoatb. 

in. 

**The  hour  was  ftamed  for  eOent  thoogbt  and 
prayer. 

The  place  ahoald  seem  a  heavenly  shepherd'a 
fold. 

We  watted  for  a  voice  that  ml<;ht  enstaln 
Our  spirits'  flight,  nor  let  the  air  grow  cold 

AboBt  oar  wings,  bat  bear  us  higher  atlll. 
Till,  touched     bttii  and  love  and  wisdom  pore, 

We  U\%  the  power  that  lifted  man  to  God— 
The  central  truths  no  dogmas  eoaU  obacnre. 

IV, 

"  And  yet  the  priest,  discordant  'mtd  accords. 
With  waste  of  words,  half  truth,  half  error 
mixed, 

Thin  homillea  and  theologic  prayers. 

Ha  only  Jarred  the  mnaic,  apread  betwixt 
Nature  and  Ood  a  cloud  that  dimmed  the  sun. 

And  made  the  liisplrinfrcharcb  a  raultod  tomb; 
And  not  till  once  Kgaln  we  trod  the  street 
Vanished  that  shadow  of  Imagined  doon." 


Renaissance  —  that  "  glorious  epoch  which 
comprises,  along  with  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  first  thirty  or  forty 
years  of  the  sixteenth,"  and  within  whose 
narrow  limits  the  most  accomplished  artists 
flourished — Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Mi- 
chael Aiigelo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo,  Giorgione,  Titian,  Sebastian  del  Fiom* 
bo,  and  Correggto.  The  history,  indeed,  is 
viewed  throughout  from  the  staod-point  of 
art ;  but  the  reader  finds  himself  invited,  not 
to  consider  nbstraet  principles,  bat  to  survey 
the  wide  field  of  ItoKan  politici,  religion, 
culture,  and  manners. 

According  to  IL  Taine's  theory,  the  first 
factor  which  demands  oar  attention  in  the 
miiie»  Of  the  Benidssanee  is  the  race  of  men 
among  whom  it  arose :  "  In  its  kingdom, 
which  is  that  of  form,  tbia  race  is  sovereign ; 
the  spirit  of  other  races,  compared  to  it.  Is 
coarse  and  brutal ;  it  alone  hat  discovered 
and  manifested  the  natural  order  of  ideas 
and  images."  Hie  second  factor  Is  the  com- 
parative intelligence  and  refinement  of  Italy 
at  that  period.  While,  throughout  the  rest 
of  Europe,  "the  riffime  is  still  feudal,  and 
men,  like  powerfnl  savage  bmtos,  think  of 
but  little  besides  eating,  drinking,  and  physi- 
cal activity,  .  .  .  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  is 
almost  a  modem  country."  Literature  flour- 
ishes and  is  honored,  and  the  arts  of  refined 
society  are  cultivated  to  a  point  probably 
never  since  attained.  At  the  same  time,  this 
culture  had  not,  as  in  our  day,  become  over- 
culture;  the  brain  was  not  oppressed  with 
ideas  to  the  exclusion  of  images.  "  To  make 
the  arts  of  design  flourish  demands  a  soil 
which  is  not  uncultivated,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  not  over-cultivated.  ...  To 
have  grand,  simple  forms  fixed  on  canvas 
by  the  hand  of  a  Titian  or  a  Raphael,  re- 
quires a  natural  production  of  these  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  around  them ;  and  to  have 
them  naturally  produced  in  men's  minds  it  is 
necessary  that  imaget  be  not  smothered  nor 
mutilated  by  ideatJ"  There  must  aHo  be 
piotaresque  surroundings  to  life,  and  a  genu- 
ine and  general  love  of  picturesqaeness;  and 
both  these  were  marked  cbaraeterlsties  of  the 
Italians  at  the  period  under  notice.  But  in 
order  that  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  should 
attain  its  preeminence  It  was  necessaty  that 
the  artists  should  select  the  human  form  for 
the  principal  subject  of  their  picturesque  tal- 
ent ;  and  that  they  should  do  this  was  the 
inevitable  effect  of  a  period  iu  which  physi- 
cal prowess  was  essential  to  safety  and  physi- 
cal beauty  the  most  assured  passport  lo  fa- 
vor. Wherever  they  turned,  "  healthy,  pow- 
erful,  energetic  figures,  which  subsequent 
ages  have  only  been  able  to  find  or  to  copy 
traditionally,"  met  their  eyes  ;  and  to  repro- 
duce these  was  the  surest  way  to  satisfy  the 
art-insUncts  of  the  people.   To  pnm  up : 

*'A  picturesque  state  of  mind — that  is  to 
say,  midway  between  pure  ideas  and  pure  im- 
ages— energetic  characters  and  passionate  hab- 
its Huited  to  giving  a  knowledge  of  and  taste 
for  beaatiful  physical  forms,  constitute  the 
temporary  circumstances  which,  added  to  the 
innate  aptitudes  of  the  race,  produced  in  Italy 
the  great  and  perfect  painting  of  the  human 
form.  .  .  .  It  is  not,  as  with  us,  a  flchool  pro- 
duction,an  occupation  of  the  crit'iCB,a  pastime 
for  the  ouriou:*,  nn  amateur's  mania,  nn  artii- 


I  flcial  plant  cultivated  at  great  cost,  vitheti^ 
in  spite  of  the  oompost  heaped  about  it,  t(^ 
eign  to  the  soil  and  pwnfully  sunned  in  4 
i^osphere  made  for  nudnbdning  the  tdein, 
literatures,  manufactures,  pdicenicD,iiiddtH:. 
coats ;  it  forms  a  portion  of  a  whole ;  tbt  c«- 
ies  which  cover  their  town-bsils  icd  t:-.- 
churches  with  painted  flffures,  gilhertrw;; 
it  countless  tableaux  vivantt  more  trsnueii:h 
more  imposing ;  it  is  only  a  finmmary  of  tl^« 
The  men  of  this  day  are  amateun  of  ^mst 
not  for  an  hour,  for  a  single  moment  in  ttu 
life,  but  throughout  their  life,  in  tlitir  [t.r 
gions  ceremonies,  in  their  natioDal  reallTi:ia, 
in  their  public  receptions,  in  their  avoecx^ 
aud  iu  their  amusements." 

Never  was  the  temperature  teqidau 
the  growth  of  the  arts  of  design  so  &nmlir 
never  have  a  similar  momeot  snd  nali 
surroundings  been  seen.  "ADtlogouca- 
toms,  but  of  Oieir  kind  a  little  Its*  pufeci 
produced,  in  eatabUsfaing  itsdf  tai  %u,ii 
Flaoders,  and  even  in  France,  an  aatkni 
art,  altbongh  altered  or  perverted  biik 
original  dlspotitions  of  the  races  among  its 
it  was  transplanted  ;  and  we  ma;  cok  i 
this  oondution  with  cert^nty,  tbat,t»  Inf 
a  similar  art  afresh  on  the  woritCa  slip,  tte 
must  be  a  lapse  of  centuries,  whieh  will  U 
establish  here  a  similar  mUieu." 

The  book  Is  published  in  two  stj1»-!' 
itself  in  a  small  volume,  and  together  *ia 
"  Art  in  Greece "  and  "  Art  in  the  Se*» 
lands,"  as  the  second  series  of  "Lectnna 
Art"  in  the  uniform  library  etition of Mtt 
works.   

Dickens  was  never  a  very  severe  ait 
of  his  own  work,  and  it  is  probable  tbiic< 
of  bis  writings  which  he  was  williii(K>i 
drop  into  obUvIon  were  scarcely  wortirii 
preservation.  This  inference  is  cetta^ 
true  of  the  "  Sketches  of  TooDg  Udi, 
Young  Gentlemen,  and  Tonng  CoDpH*  * 
American  edition  of  which  Is  nor  ftrtSt 
first  time  published  (New  Tork:  E.J.E>f 
ft  Son),  The  oi^n  of  the  sketdiH  ii  ^ 
narrated  in  the  editor's  "  AdrertiKza::* 
**  The  first  series,  *  Sketdies  of  Toas; 
dies,*  was  written  by  a  young  coIIepiBB* 
the  nom  de  plume  of  '  Qdz,*  and  iscKdin 
pmall  volume  shortly  before  its  asib^ 
death.  The  great  favor  with  whict 
received,  led  the  publishers — by  whoo'F* 
wick,' just  then  completed,  had  been  i-jt*' 
in  monthly  numbers — to  prevail  np«  if"- 
Dickens  to  supplement  it  with  tvo 
volumes,  one  devoted  to  '  Young  Genllf*'' 
and  the  other  to  '  Young  Coaples,'"  li'- 
be  seen  from  this  that  their  chrtwli?'* 
position  is  contemporaneous  »ith  ""S^ 
Twist,"  and  between  "  Pickwick  "  and'^""* 
oins  Nickleby  "— the  period  wben  Kfis* 
was  doing  some  of  his  best  work;  bat 
also  evident  that  ihey  are  mere  hsrt-"*' 
the  pattern  of  which  had  been  cot  out  > 
another  hand,  and  to  which  the  antiofi* 
dined  to  put  his  name.  They  hare  i  , 
interest,  of  course,  aa  the  prodoctiaa  rf' 
great  author ;  but  they  show  um^l 
even  after  Piokwiek  '*  had  mute  b<a  » 
mouB,  DiekoiB  was  ready  to  put  hliM'' 
any  thli^;  that  would  torn 
penny.  Here  and  therein  thevotai^^ 
true,  there  are  hqipj  toadie^  bsl,  • 
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fhole,  thej  display  surprisingly  little  trace 
ir  that  rolliokiDg  humor  and  keen  portrayal 
r  cbnracter  wbloh  are  so  conspicuous  in  the 
omewhat  similar  "  SItetclies  by  Boz,"  Per- 
aps  the  best  thing  in  tbe  volume  are  tbc 
lustrations  by  "Phiz,"  These  are  much 
carer  the  arerage  level  of  Browne's  work 
lan  are  the  skeicbes  to  that  of  Dickens. 


IsTSRaCT  baa  beeo  excited  by  the  discovery 
Ta  remarkable  ooincidenoo  between  (be  well* 
nown  passage  In  Byron'a  "  Cbilds  Harold," 
e^nning— 

Bon  on,  thoa  deep  and  dark  blae  ocaui,  roll ; 
Ten  thonssnd  fleets  sweep  over  thee  In  vain,*' 

ad  certain  stanzas  in  an  "  Ode  to  the  Sea," 
1  Cb^nedoll^,  a  French  poet,  whicli  are  as 
)Ilow8 : 

Dread  ocean,  barst  Dpon  me  with  tfa;  shores, 
Flhig  wide  thy  waters  when  the  storms  bear 
eway; 

Tfayboionopenstoathonaandprores,  . 

Tflt  fleeU  wltb  idle  daring  breast  Ihr  spiar, 
BllVle  with  arrow's  track  thy  closing  plain. 
And  graze  the  snrtacc  of  thy  deep  domain. 

Han  daros  not  tiead  thy  llqnld  way, 
Thon  ipnm'st  that  despot  of  a  day. 
Towed  like  a  niow-fialce  im  the  spray. 

Prom  Btorm-;niir9  to  the  skies ; 
□e  breathes  and  relgna  on  solid  land; 
Aod  mins  mark  Mb  tyrant  band ; 
ThOQ  bidst  hEm  In  that  circle  stand— 

Thj  reign  his  rage  defies. 

Or,  should  he  force  bis  passage  tberc, 
ThoD  risest,  mocking  Ms  despair ; 
The  shipwreck  hnmbtes  all  his  pride ; 
Be  sbks  witlilD  the  darksome  tide— 

The  sarge's  vast  nnrathomcd  gloom 
His  catacomb— 

Withoat  a  name,  without  a  tomb. 

The  binks  are  kingdoms,  where  the  shrine,  the 

throne, 

Tbe  pomp  of  hnman  things  are  changed  and 
past 

lie  people,  they  are  phantoms,  they  are  fiown. 

Time  baa  avonsed  thee  on  their  strength  at  last. 
Thj  billows  idly  rest  on  SIdnn's  sbore. 
And  her  bold  pilots  woand  thy  pride  no  more. 

Rone,  Athens,  Carthage  1  what  aru  they  ? 
Spoiled  beritage,  ancceBBlve  prey ; 
New  nations  force  their  onward  way. 

And  grasp  disputed  reign ; 
Hum  eliangest  not,  thy  waters  ponr 
The  same  wUd  waves  a^nst  the  shore, 
Whare  Liberty  had  breathed  befiire. 

And  Blavery  fanga  bis  di^. 

Blatea  bow ;  Time's  sceptre  presses  still 
Od  Apennlne's  enbsldfa^  hill ; 
!fo  trace  ofTlme  is  left  on  thee, 

UiiGhangine  sea. 
Created  thoa,  and  still  to  be. 

^ :  of  Almlghtlness  itself  ttao  immense 
And  glorious  mirror  t  how  tbyaznrebce 

Benews  tbe  beaveoB  Id  their  magnificence  I 
What  awftilgrandoar  rounds  thy  heaving  space  1 

rwo  worlds  tl^  snri^,  eternal  warrinjz,  sweeps, 

bid  Qod'a  tbrone  rests  on  thy  majestic  deeps  1 " 

i*ncdoll4's  ode  may  be  found  in  Longfel- 
"  Poetry  of  Europe,"  from  which  the 
cive  translation  is  derived.  Some  doubt  ox- 
d  at  to  who  was  the  plagiarist  inthi^case, 
any  plagiuriain  there  ie.  The  fourtli  canto 
"Childe  Harold,"  in  which  Byron's  famous 
Its  lo  the  sea  appear,  was  published  in 
18 ;  Ob4nedoIW  was  bom  in  1769.  In  1807 
■  produced  "  The  Oenins  of  Man,"  a  poem 
eetly admired;  inlSSO  he  published  a  ool- 
Btion  of  his  early  odea,  with  some  new  ones, 
is  uncertain  when  the  ode  from  wbieb  the 
*not  above  is  given  flrat  i^peared. 


MR.  AYERY  has  lately  returned  from 
his  usual  summer  trip  to  Europe,  and 
has  brought  home  with  him  several  dozen 
fine  works,  collected  from  the  French  Salon 
of  the  last  season,  from  England,  Hunich, 
Berlin,  and  Belgium.  A  very  pleasant  and 
instructive  hour  can  bo  spent  at  his  charming 
rooms  (No.  88  Fifth  Avenue)  looking  at  the 
paintings,  and  hearing  his  intelligent  analyses 
of  their  qualities.  Fortuny  is  represented  by 
three  or  four  sketches,  and  one  elaborate 
painting ;  Blaise  Desgoffe  by  two,  one  of 
which  ie  from  the  Salon  of  Hiis  year.  There 
are  also  an  excellent  Zamacols,  two  Geoi^ge  H. 
Boughtons,  a  Jules  Breton,  a  Delort,  two  or 
three  charming  paintings  by  Gbamay,  n 
young  artist  who  has  won  great  credit  late- 
ly in  France;  a  Scfareyer,  and  a  Gabriel 
Hat.  Knaus,  whose  works  rarely  find  their 
way  across  the  ocean,  eo  greedily  are  they 
sought  for  abroad,  is  represented  by  a  craj- 
on<8ketcb  of  an  old  man.  Mr.  Avery  has 
also  a  charming  Diaz.  A  fine  specimen  by 
Merle  of  a  girl  of  the  tniddlo  ages  can  also  be 
seen  here,  besides  a  Boldini,  and  paintings 
by  other  well-known  artists. 

Among  the  more  interesting  of  these  pict- 
ures, where  ail  are  good,  is  the  warm-liued 
painting  by  Gabriel  Max.  Munich  is  now  tak- 
ing such  n  prominent  place  in  the  art-world, 
and  combines  so  much  of  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  French  study  with  the  rich  color  of 
the  Roman-Spanish  school,  and  the  elaborate 
detail  of  outliue  that  has  been  the  distinc- 
tion of  tbe  German  method,  besides  tbe  Bel- 
gian specialty  of  ehiaro-osewo,  that  an  artist 
of  taU-nt  who  paints  in  Munich  subject  to  all 
these  influences  is  sure  to  do  very  satisfac- 
tory work.  Tlie  picture  of  Max  to  which  we 
refer  is  one  that,  painted  io  France,  would 
have  been  simply  a  costume-picture,  while  in 
Rome  it  might  have  been  a  bit  of  fine  color ; 
but  in  Mnnich  it  eomUoes  both  qualities 
with  ft  cbarmiog  and  deltcnte  sentiment,  and 
a  delig^tftil  variety  of  texture  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  picture ;  and  all  these  are 
united  under  a  molodiona  general  light  and 
shadow.  The  scene  Is  an  ordinary  one  of  a 
blond  lady  in  a  velvet  mantle,  edged  with 
gray  fur,  and  with  an  olive-colored  dress, 
standing  in  a  room  cnrtalned  with  old  tapes- 
try, and  bending  over  a  carved  oaken  chair 
to  contemplate  a  Inte  with  a  broken  siting, 
on  the  end  of  which  a  wreath  of  evergreen 
bos  been  thrown ;  and  by  it,  on  the  table,  lies 
a  pale-wliite  rose.  The  empty  chair,  as  well 
as  tbe  other  incidents  in  the  picture,  suggests 
a  death,  but  this  fact  is  so  little  prominent 
as  not  to  disturb  tbe  {esthetic  conditions  of 
the  picture  as  a  composition,  while  yet  afford- 
ing a  sentiment  sufficiently  marked  to  give 
an  Apparent  reason  why  the  picture  should 
have  been  made.  As  a  painting,  it  is  full  of 
fine  tones  of  olive-color,  which  hue  plays 
over  the  hiilf-di-awn  figures  in  the  rich  tapes- 
try of  the  wall,  dim  with  distance,  and  par- 
tially lighted  by  a  golden  filtering  of  yellow 
sanligbt.  The  olive  shade  becomes  greenish 
on  a  magnificent  table-eovering  of  heavy 
relvet — ^relvet  which  is  as  unmistakably  such 


as  tbe  gray  tnr  around  the  lady's  mantle  is 
furry,  or  tbe  pale  hair  nnd  the  tender  flesh 
of  the  throat  are  like  to  their  own  kinn. 
Max  is  still  a  young  man,  but  his  pictures 
have  long  been  highly  esteemed  in  Europe 
for  their  excellence  in  the  respects  we  htve 
mentioned,  and  also  because  each  of  them 
is  possessed  of  marked  peculiarity  of  its  own. 
One  of  these  pictures,  as  different  as  possi- 
ble from  "The  Broken  Lute,"  represents  a 
young  blind  girl  sitting  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Catacombs,  juat  within  the  portals.  She 
holds  in  her  hand  a  lamp,  with  its  lighted 
taper,  and  a  group  of  these  lamps  are  beside 
her.  To  every  stranger  who  enters  she  pre- 
sents a  lighted  lamp,  that  when  he  descends 
into  the  mystic  chambers  of  the  dead  ho  may 
find  his  way.  At  her  feet  are  branches  of 
palms  to  strew  upon  the  graves,  and  around 
her,  in  tbe  dimly'lighted  chamber,  are  the 
distinctive  features  of  these  peculiar  strnct- 
nrcs.  Another  picture  that  attracted  great 
Attention  abroad  la  of  Juliet  when  she  lies 
in  her  trance  on  tbe  morning  in  which  her 
marriage  should  have  been.  A  heavlnees 
and  pallor,  almost  of  death,  is  in  her  form 
crushing  back  tbe  pillows,  and  a  pall-like 
gloom  hovers  in  the  misty  darkness  of  the 
velvet  draperies  of  her  dim  chamber,  forming 
a  great  contrast  to  which  is  tbe  view  through 
her  lattice  window  of  the  gay  crowd  drawn 
together  for  the  wedding  that  might  never 
be. 

The  American  art-loving  public  arc  famil- 
iar with  certain  well-known  foreign  names, 
but  to  possess  any  adequate  idea  of  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  painting  abroad,  it  is 
desirable  to  observe  talent  as  it  develops 
under  different  conditions  and  in  various 
countries.  Within  a  few  years  the  relative 
importance  of  French  art  baa  undoubtedly 
changed,  and  Americans  should  no  longer  bo 
content  to  number  in  their  list  of  painters 
abroad  only  the  stadents  of  the  French  school. 
Fortuny  is  well  known  here,  nnd  he  is  one 
of  a  very  few  who  dispute  with  G£r6me, 
Merle,  Bouguereau,  and  Mdssonier,  a  preemt. 
nenee  which  he  in  turn  is  likely  to  share  with 
the  Munich  painters  and  with  Belgian  artists. 
Mr.  Avery  has  been  uncommonly  successful 
in  bringing  out  with  him  perhaps  the  mosi 
excellent  Fortuny  that  has  been  seen  in  New 
Tork.  It  is  often  said  by  art-people  unfamil- 
iar with  hie  best  pictures,  that  Fortuny  tells 
as  much  in  bis  etchings  as  be  can  ever  tell  in 
paint.  Some  of  the  skctclies,  and  certainly 
the  few  of  his  pictures  that  have  been  brought 
to  New  York,  would  give  this  impression. 
Subtile  and  interesting  linei  are  very  promi- 
nent in  these  etchings,  but  subtile  and  intri. 
cate  tones  of  pnint  suitnble  to  go  with  these 
lines  do  not  usually  appear.  Mr.  Avery  has 
a  little  and  very  elaborate  painting  of  two 
old  men  dressed  in  the  French  costume  of  a 
hundred  nnd  fifty  years  ago.  Both  are  in 
satin  conts,  one  piuk  nnd  the  other  whitf, 
and  in  powdered  wigs.  The  men  themselves, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  are  full  of  life  and  ex- 
pression, but  tbeir  dresses  are  something 
excellent.  A  pink  rose,  with  its  petals 
crushed,  its  inner  lining  turned  out  to  the 
light,  and  its  outer  leaves  faded  and  purple 
or  dried,  could  scarcejy  exhibit  a  greater 
range  of  lovely  colors  than  this  pink-sattn 
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ooat  stretched  apon  the  portly  form  of  the 
old  French  courtier.  The  pocketa,  too,  of 
this  ffonderful  coat  sre  elaborate  and  crisp  in 
toach,  and  aa  strangely  beautiful  as  are  the 
tight  Bleevea  or  the  high  color  of  the  pink 
garment.  Green  embroiderr,  rich  uid  varied 
as  the  leavee  of  a  roae  -  bush,  aroand  the&e 
pockets,  rary  in  color  vith  bits  of  yellow- 
green  rose -buds  and  the  browidsh  stalk. 
The  old,  red  -  faced,  wrinkled  wearer  of  this 
fairy  garment  is  by  no  means  himself  a  roae, 
hut  he  is  a  most  amoting  contrast  to  one. 
We  wish  that  this  pictnre  by  Fortuny  might 
be  eshibtted  in  some  more  public  place,  that 
the  loTers  of  this  master  might  hare  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  that  his  marvelous  grace 
of  line  is  by  no  means  combined  with  a  dull 
and  coarse  use  of  the  tints  of  the  palette. 


[Decexbes  y 


Ub,  JnLiiM  Scott  has  lately  corapleted 
two  cabinet  pictures  ;  one  of  which  is  an 
army  scene,  representing  officers  in  their  tent 
reading  dispatches ;  the  other  depicts  the 
duel  between  Burr  and  Hamilton.  The 
"  Reading  of  Dispatches  "  shows  a  group  of 
four  men.  The  senior  officer  is  sitting  with 
his  legs  resting  on  a  brass -clamped  nrmy- 
trunk,  and  in  his  hands  is  spread  out  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  while  numerous  letters  are 
scattered  about  him  on  the  floor.  Half  in 
shadow  at  his  side  a  youth,  with  s  bugle  in 
his  band,  is  listening  to  the  news,  and  the 
two  other  members  of  the  party  are  close  to 
bim  in  front.  The  figure  of  the  senior  officer 
is  Tery  ezeellent  in  its  easy  attitnde,  and  is 
better  in  this  respect  than  In  any  ptctnre  of 
Hr.  Scott's  that  we  remember.  The  acces- 
sories of  his  dress,  too,  are  painted  with 
▼ery  careful  elaboration,  and  the  order  on 
his  breast  and  the  epaulets  on  bis  shoulders 
are  made  out  with  great  care.  The  composi- 
tion and  grouping  of  the  picture  are  good,  and 
its  color  is  rich  and  mellow-toned.  The  pict- 
ure which  represents  the  duel  between  Aaron 
Borr  and  Alexander  Hamilton  is  on  a  larger 
canvas  than  the  first,  and  shows  in  the  gray 
light  an  opening  in  the  woods.  Pale  grass, 
that  looks  dank  beueath  the  dark  trees,  fades 
off  into  a  sickly  distance.  In  the  foreground 
is  the  figure  of  Burr,  accompanied  by  the 
surgeon,  and  a  few  rods  behind  this  pair 
Hamilton  is  indistinctly  seen  tying  on  the 
grass,  with  Pendleton,  his  second,  near  him. 
Burr  is  a  portrait,  but  the  faces  of  the  men 
in  the  distance  are  too  vague  to  appear. 
This  painting  ie  valuable  as  showing  an 
historical  event  of  importance,  hut  scarce- 
ly so  much  interest  attaches  to  it  as  to  the 
Beading  of  the  Dispatches,"  with  which 
class  of  scenes  Mr.  Scott's  army  experience 
made  him  personally  familiar.  £acb  of  Hr. 
Scott's  new  pictures  shows  a  predston  and 
force  superior  to  his  former  productions,  and 
In  the  army-scene  the  compo^tion  stamps  the 
arUst  as  well  developed  in  that  moat  difficult 
branch  of  art 

Charlm  H.  Hilleb'b  latest  picture  gives 
a  view  of  "  A  Long  Island  If  ill-Fond,"  drawn 
at  mid-day,  and  in  the  summer-time.  Ukc 
all  of  Hr.  Hitler's  pictures  of  Long  Island 
scenery,  this  subject  has  no  picturesque  feat- 
ures, but  depends  for  its  success  solely  upon 
its  simplicity  and  truthful  treatment  as  a 


study  from  Natwr*.  The  old  mill-pond 
spreads  out  in  the  foreground,  fringed  with 
willows  and  other  shrubbery  which  thrive  in 
marshy  places,  and  its  surface  dotted  with 
lily-pads  and  clumps  of  cats'-tails.  The  sky 
ie  flecked  with  transparent  cloud-cumuli,  and 
is  in  quiet  harmony  with  the  landscape  which 
it  shadows.  There  Is  an  entire  absence  of 
tbe  sensational  in  the  delineation  of  this 
scene,  and  for  this  reuon  it  is  worthy  of  the 
fatgheat  commendation.  Hany  artists,  Instead 
of  resting  satisfied  with  a  subject  so  qtilet 
and  BO  poetical  withal,  would  have  Introduced 
a  boat  with  figures,  or  some  other  disturbing 
element,  for  the  eake  of  obtaining  the  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude;  but,  fortunately, 
Hr.  Miller  is  not  one  of  that  class.  He  is 
satisfied  with  Nature  as  he  finds  it,  and  few 
lovers  of  art  will  deny  that  he  is  uot,  in  feel- 
ing and  sentiment,  fully  in  accord  with  its 
most  poetical  phases.  This  work  is  notice- 
able as  an  example  of  perspective  drawing, 
as  its  purity  of  tone  and  exquisite  mastery 
of  the  details  of  local  color  and  atmosphere 
make  it  a  lasting  egression  of  the  beantiful. 


"  An  importat  t  teehnieal  work,"  says  the 
Aeadtmg^  "entitled  '  Einfaohe  Ufibel  Im  Cha- 
rakter  der  Renaissanoe '  ('  Simple  Furniture  in 
the  Style  of  tfao  Benaissanoe' },  isbeing  brongfat 
out  in  parts  in  Germany  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Trade. 
It  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  Joseph 
Storck,  and  offers  valuable  help  to  tcsehers  in 
art  and  industrial  sohools,  as  well  as  practical 
instruction  to  oabinet-makers  and  those  en- 
gaged in  tbe  decoration  and  fhmishing  of  onr 
modem  dwellings.  The  first  number  is  de- 
voted to  the  furniture  of  the  dioing-roomj  with 
its  dining-tahle,  seats,  and  bnlfets.  The  ex- 
amples {^ven  are  not  merely  of  articles  only 
suited  for  palaces,  as  is  so  often  the  oaae  in 
works  of  this  sort,  bat  are  generally  simple 
pieeea  of  fhmitnre,  suitable  formoderate-sised 
houses,  that  might  easily  be  obtained  by  any 
person  desirous  of  furnishing  his  house  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Benuseanoe  art." 

The  women  artists  of  London  have  organ- 
ized a  series  of  meetings  desiii^ed  for  mutnal 
improvement,  where  a  qualified  painter  is  to 
offer  criticisms.  "  It  is  proposed,"  says  the 
Aihmwum,  "  that  pietures  which  are  in  prog- 
ress for  exhibition,  by  female  painters,  should 
be  brouffht  together,  and  their  qualities,  short- 
comings, and,  we  presume,  merits,  pointed 
out,  and  advice  for  the  remedying  of  errors 
proffered  to  the  artists.  It  seems  a  capital 
idea  to  offer  these  facilities  to  tyros,  who  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  see  their  own  mistakes 
until  it  is  too  late.  Advanced  artists  may  be 
thankful  for  candid  criticism." 

Tea  London  Athtnman^  upon  the  reappear- 
ance of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  ^  Van  IFMif,  at 
the  Frineess's  Theatre,  gives  this  actor  very 
high  praise.  It  si^s :  **  No  reiwesentatlon  of 
the  class  dozing  ten  yean  has  stirred  equally 
an  English  aodienoe.  Tet  none  of  the  means 
to  which  the  modem  actor  resorts  is  employed. 
There  is  no  preposterous  attire  to  win  a  laugh, 
no  extravagance  of  gesture,  no  noise,  no  rant, 
no  effort.  Every  thing  moves  as  easily  and  as 
noiselessly  aa  machinery,  and  the  reqnired  ef- 
fect is  produced.  It  is  a  source  of  saddening 
reflection  that  we  have  scarcely  a  second  In- 
stance of  tbe  hind  to  advance.  Highly  credit- 
able performances  are  seen  upon  our  stage, 
some  of  which  have  long  held  possession  of 


it.  In  no  other  case,  however,  in  which  lq| 
ing  popularity  is  won,  and  ■  one-part  piect  In 
run  for  years,  can  the  actor  escspt  the  chu| 
of  pandering  to  the  tastes  of  the  less  edo^ 
portion  of  bis  audience,  or  ventniiag  np^ 
ground  outside  the  domain  of  art" 


OUJt  PABIB  LBTTMB. 

BY  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Insiif 
tion,  the  directors  of  the  different  pt4 
lil>raries  of  Paris  have  recently  pabliikd 
thendo  statements  of  the  books,  maniiKrif^ 
etc.,  contained  in  each.  We  learn,  tiitnf^ 
that  the  Bihlioth^ae  Rationale  heaiiit!»  a 
with  1,700,000  printed  volumes,  80,0Wbu» 
scripta,  1,000,000  prints,  maps,  and  eogntiii 
and  120,000  medals.  TheUlnaiToftlMAia 
nal,  wliloh  is  under  tbe  charge  of  HdcBoniii 
tbe  author  of  "  La  FiUe  de  Bolaod,"  eontdi 
200,000  Tolnmes  and  8,000  mannscfiptt.  Ik 
Mazarin  library  numbers  200,0(W  vkn, 
4,000  manuscripts,  and  80  models,  ei«[itt^| 
rdief,  and  representing  tlie  Felasfck  vm 
ments  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Ana  Minor,  lb 
Ste.-Genevi^ve  Library  possesses  l«,O0rpri> 
ed  works  and  850,000  manuscripts.  Tit 
brary  of  the  Sorbonne  contains  80,00"  i» 
omes,  and  that  of  the  Medical  School  S-^M. 
Total,  2,875,000  printed  volumes,  US.0C4eia' 
scripts,  and  1,120,000  prints,  medali, ». 

There  is  talk  of  oifiaoising  an  eibiBi 
in  Paris,  which  would  be  of  grest  intmtti, 
book-oolleotors ;  namely,  one  ofml-t 
and  artistic  Inndiogs.  It  is  to  be  ho^sf 
the  project  will  not  be  suffered  to  end  ii  i<i 
as  the  exhibition  would  be  a  very  enriev  a. 
instructive  one  in  many  respects.  Tlx  ^ 
nal  C^toM  consecrated  lately  an  iniofStf 
article  to  hook-binding,  considered  it 
tistio  aspects.  The  writer  says:  "Thcl* 
tory  of  hook-binding  has  never  yet  hew 
ten.  The  art  took  its  birth  in  tb  c^'J' 
ages,  as  did  so  many  others  by  «li*t»' 
profit  to-day,  in  the  cloisters  of  the  ooo* 
orders.  Each  monastery  possessed  i 
called  the  teripiorium,  wherein  tie  (ofj^ 
and  binders  worked.  These  last  wen^^ 
real  artists,  end  called  to  their  ud  tke  iX- 
the  lapidaiy  and  tbe  goldsmith.  OaerfttA 
named  Hwman,  followed  ^iHIsb  tti  t>a 
qneror  to  En|^d,  and  became  Bi^ ' 
SalisbnTy.  Among  tbe  celebrated  Ihe^ 
of  tliat  epoch,  we  may  cite  a  Greek  «P!  ■ 
the  Evangelists,  given  to  the  Baiilieiof!''*" 
aa  by  Theodelinde,  Qneen  of  the  Lonbci^ 
with  a  covering  formed  of  two  pliui  i^?^ 
enriched  with  colored  stones  and  kO!" 
cameos ;  and  above  all  the  '  Livre  d'H(i» 
written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  purple-t> 
parchment,  and  bound  in  red  vel^d, 
was  presented  by  Charlemagne  to  the  - 
Toulouse.  This  marvel  belonged  to  thtL- 
brary  of  the  Lonvre,  and  was  destroyed  =" 
oonflagrsti<m  of  that  edifice  under  tke  C-*- 
mnne. 

"In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  mbSR* 
bindings  were  executed  in  sDameled  coff^ 
The  Uns4fl  de  CInny  posaeseei  t»o  t**^ 
cent  specimens  of  this  work. 

"  Finally,  the  Arabs,  at  the  period  •i  - 
Cnsades,  taught  to  the  Occidentili  •* 
of  using  leather,  stamped  with  gold  or 
for  book-binding,  and  it  is  solely 
epoch  that  we  date  our  modem 
Tbe  sixteenth  oentnry  wss  the  " 
the  art  reached  its  apogee;  it  eAi*i 
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speak,  to  our  admiration,  nothing  "btA  tA^t- 
tfmnn.  Amongtheseuvthe 'Iiirred'Henres* 
of  Uargatrite  of  Ssto;  ;  the  books  of  Franois 
I.,  adorned  with  hia  device,  a  salamander; 
those  of  Henri  II.  and  Diane  de  Poitiers,  vith 
cresoenta  and  ciphers  of  a  rare  elei;anoe ;  and, 
llaully,  those  of  Henri  III.,  vhich  bear  s 
death's-head  as  emblem, 
'  "In  the  seventeenth  oentnr7  the  art  re- 
ftiataed  stationary,  and  declined,  only  to  re- 
vive with  inoomparable  idat  in  the  following 
one.  Under  the  Empire  and  the  Hestoration 
it  fell  into  a  profound  deoodenee,  but  in  oar 
own  day  was  revived,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Thonreaiu,  the  elder  and  younger  Simier, 
£eller,  and  of  our  contemporary  artists. 
Thourentn,  who  was  the  most  celebrated  of 
all,  was  binder  to  Lonia  Fhilippe ;  hia  prin- 
cipal works  may  be  iband  In  the  magnificent 
oolleiAion  of  the  Dake  d'Amnale. 

*'Besidea  the  proftasional  binders,  there 
have  existed  in  all  ages  amateurs,  passionate 
book -lovers  who  had  a  taate  for  binding. 
AmoDft  the  beat  known  may  be  (aied  De  Tnne, 
ofthe Hague;  the  AbbideMarolles ;  theDuke 
de  Caamont,  who  established  iumself  as  a 
binder  in  London  during  the  Bevolution ;  and 
Kiag  Louis  XVIII.,  who  was  very  fond  of 
trying  his  hand  at  the  art,  though  his  at- 
tempts in  that  line  were  never  sncoesaAil." 

£.  Flon  &  Co.  announce  the  first  volume 
of  the  "  Military  Correspondence  of  Napoleon 
I.,  extracted  fVom  the  General  Oorrespond- 
enoe,  and  published  by  Order  of  the  Minister 
of  War ; "  aUo  a  work  entitled  "  The  Truth 
respecting  Foundlings,"  by  Dr.  Bnwhard, 
and  a  translation  from  the  Dutch  of  Madame 
Boaboom  Touaaaint,  called  **  Major  Frans— 
Scenea  of  Netherlandish  Life,'*  by  Alhert 
Reville.  Challamel  has  just  published  an 
interesting  novelty  for  those  who  like  such 
things,  in  the  shape  of  a  "  Diotionnaire  Fran- 
^is-Cambodn^en,"  by  E,  Aymonier.  Haohette 
has  just  issued  "  Public  Law  and  Modern 
Europe,*'  by  the  Vicomte  de  la  Qiierronnidre. 
L-icroix  &  Co.  announce  a  work  with  the 
piquant  title  of  "  Parisian  Statues  and  Statu- 
ettes,'* which  is  to  include  sketches  of  P&tti, 
NtUson,  Schneider,  Theo,  and  other  fair  the- 
atrical celebrities  of  the  day.  It  it  by  Oharlea 
Diguet.  Michel  JAvy  Bros,  proo^ae  for  this 
reek  the  "History  of  the  Nineteenth  Oen- 
lary,**  by  J.  Hlohelet,  in  three  volumes,  of 
rhioh  the  last  two  tiave  never  been  before  pub- 
isbed.  These  volumes  are  entitled  respeo- 
ively  *'  The  Origin  of  the  Bonapartes,'*  **  Un- 
U  th  e  18th  Brumoire,'*  and  "  Until  Waterloo." 
''ictor  Hugo's  "Pendant  I'Exil,"  announced 
y  tbe  seme  firm,  has  not  yet  been  published, 
'he  prefoce  is  to  be  issued  separately  under 
ho  title  "Ce  que  o'est  que  VExU"  (What 
^xile  really  is).  L'SoftKmrni  is  now  publish- 
1^,  as  a  feuilUton,  a  very  curious  novel  (from 
n  Ataerican  point  of  view),  enUtlad  "Lea 
!bevaliera  de  la  Pattie."  The  aoene  is  ltdd 
1  tbe  United  Statea  during  our  GMl  War, 
nd  John  Wllkaa  Booth,  whose  theatriea]  ea- 
ger the  author  evidently  confounds  with  that 
f  his  brother  Edwin,  Is  the  hero  thereof, 
^he  same  paper  haa  oommenced  the  publica- 
ion  of  an  admirahio  series  of  articles  "On 
tlsnce  and  Lorraine  In  18T5,'*  by  Jules  Cla- 
etie.  They  open  with  a  spirited  description 
t'  the  journey  from  Paris  to  Strasburg,  be- 
linnlog  with  the  little  frontier  village  of  Av- 
icourt,  of  which  our  traveler  says : 

»'  This  little  village  of  Avricourt  was,  a 
ew  years  ago,  nothing  more  than  a  station  on 
,be  Bastem  Bailway.  It  is  to-day  cut  in  two. 
Lt  is  there  that  onr  flrontier  ends.  CertiUn 
soldiers  and  engineers  tat  down  one  day  be- 
fore •  tttble  on  which  lay  a  map ;  thqr  traesd 
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etddlyand  8>iap]y,  and  while  conversing,  some 
little  red  Bud  blae  lines  on  the  paper,  and 
hence  It  bas  arisen  that  certain  human  beings 
have  become  Germans  and  others  have  re- 
maned French,  merely  because  tl^y  lived  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  little  blue  lines. 
Fatherland,  tliou  art  then  but  a  vun  word,  if 
the  right  of  force  may  suppress  ortolerate  thee 
at  will  I 

"  By  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  there  exists, 
therefore,  a  French  Avricourt  and  an  Avri- 
court-Deutech "  (such  is  the  name  that  has 
been  given  to  the  station  wherein  is  situated 
the  German  custom-house).  "  The  village  of 
Avricourt  itself  has  remained  almost  entirely 
French,  with  tbe  exception  of  some  few  houses 
which,  by  ill-luck,  happened  to  be  ou  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ink-line.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  happened  that  the  butcher  was  annexed, 
and  it  can  readily  be  Imagined  how  much 
trouble  that  fiMt  has  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Avricourt.  They  are  obliged  to  cross  the 
frontier  to  supply  themselves  with  meat,  and 
when  they  return  they  are  forced  to  pass 
through  the  French  custom-house,  the  offlciols 
of  which,  in  aocordnnce  with  their  usual  hab- 
it, are  very  disagreeable  to  the  poor  dwellers 
on  the  frontier.  And  those  peasants  who  have 
remained  French  witnessed  a  strange  and 
ironical  spectacle;  the  people  of  the  German 
•Avricourt  can  obtain  their  groceries  at  a  low- 
er price  than  can  those  of  Frenoh  Avrieosrt, 
sugar  and  salt,  forinstanoe,  being  much  cheap- 
er." 

He  then  givea  a  deacription  of  the  new  and 
aplendid  railway-station  erected  by  the  Ger- 
mans on  their  side  of  the  flronder,  and  sketch- 
es the  following  picture  with  a  few  telling 
strokes  of  hia  incisive  pen : 

"  In  a  corner  of  the  station,  distinguished 
firom  the  rest  of  the  rough  crowd  by  their 
bOnlevordian  maaDeis,  are  a  young  man  and 
a  young  woman,  thin,  yellow,  fatigued,  used 
up,  and  very  well  dressed,  who  are  going 
(so  a  chance-word  overheard  by  me  informs 
me)  to  Baden-Baden.  They  are  French — Pa- 
risians— some  idler  and  some  girl.  They  are 
going  to  Baden,  as  io  times  past,  to  amuae 
themselves  and  to  laugh.  Tet,  they  look  half 
ashamed,  if  tbe  truth  be  told.  They  scarcely 
speak.  They  are  bored.  So  must  they  have 
felt  at  BrosseU  while  men  were  fighting  on 
the  Loire,  dying  amid  tbe  snows  in  the  defiles 
of  the  Jura,  and  living  on  brand  made  of  sand, 
in  Paris.  They  are  going  to  Baden  becaose 
they  used  to  go  there.  Habit  is  more  than  a 
aeoond  nature,  it  is  a  second  fatherland.  Tet, 
he  and  she  are  both  young.  They  are  at  the 
age  of  love,  of  confidence,  and  of  illusions.  I 
look  at  her — she  is  yawning.  He  drums,  on 
the  window-panes,  an  air  from  some  opha 
louffe.  When  the  German  officials  come  to 
announce  that  the  train  is  about  to  start,  the 
man  pieka  np  his  Bussia  •  leather  traveling- 
bag,  and  says,  smiling,  to  her  who  follows 
him,  like  a  man  that  has  just  uttered  some 
brilliant  witticism,  '  To  horse,  gentlemen,  to 
hiHsel'  She  shrugs  her  shoulders,  stifles 
another  yawn,  casts  around  her,  with  a  wearied 
air,  a  vague  glance,  the  dull  glance  of  a  rumi- 
nating animal,  and  then  follows  her  compan- 
ion, trhiliDg  behind  her  her  sullied  skirt  and 
the  Boiled  laces  of  her  petticoats. 

"  And  I  saw  them  go  away,  get  into  the 
rail  way -carriage,  and  disappear,  as  if  I  had 
had  before  me  two  personages  of  the  past, 
lost  in  a  new  world,  as  tho.ugh  that  woman 
and  that  man,  those  loveless  lovers,  had  been 
the  spectre  of  that  thing  which  had  slowly, 
surely,  energetically,  diminished  tbe  fatlier- 
laud ;  of  that  dmU-mondt  which  has  made  the 
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I  shall  return  to  this  interesting  series  of 
papers  In  some  Alture  letter.  Meanwliile,  I 
will  close  with  a  curious  &ot  from  the  article 
oaStrasbnig: 

"  On  the  Faubourg  de  Pierre  a  ridh  oitlien 
of  Strasborg  haa  avenged  himself  as  best  be 
could  on  tbe  authors  of  the  war.  When  he 
rebuilt  hia  house,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  shells  during  tbe  siege,  he  caused  to 
be  sculptured  on  the  &^e  of  his  dwelling, 
grimacing  and  comic  in  the  giuae  of  grotesque 
mask.'^,  the  faces  of  Napoleon  IIL,  of  Basalne, 
and  of  two  other  generals," 

Tlie  dramatic  events  of  the  past  week  have 
been  tbe  production  of  Offenbach's  new  opera 
of  "  The  Creole,"  at  the  Bouffes  Pariaiens,  his 
third  and  last  novelty  for  the  season,  and  that 
of  Adolphe  Belot's  drama  of  the  Venus  de 
Gordes,"  at  the  Ambiga.  The  bright  little 
operetta  was  a  complete  auocess,  thanks  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  libretto,  the  freshness  and 
sparkle  of  the  music,  and  also  a  good  deal  to 
tbe  witchery  of  the  dark-eyed  Judic,  who 
made  on  that  occasion  her  rentri*  for  the  sea- 
son. A  young  debutante,  Mademoiselle  Luce 
Couturier,  in  a  minor  t^,  gave  much  satisfac- 
tion and  was  warmly  applauded.  She  is  only 
seventeen  years  of  age.  The  male  oharactera 
were  well  filled  by  Daubray  and  Cooper— this 
last  a  transfer  from  the  Vari^t^s.  As  to  the 
drama  of  Belot,  tbe  less  said  about  it  the  bet- 
ter. It  is  simply  a  horror  from  a  moral  point 
of  view,  though  written  with  much  misdirect* 
ed  talent  and  vigor.  The  essentialiy  unclean 
though  powerfhl  pen  of  Belot  fairly  reveled 
in  tbe  atrodties  of  his  chosen  snljeet.  The 
piece  Is  a  tissoe  of  murder  and  i^lteiy, 
punted  in  the  coarsest  msnner  and  with  the 
most  glaring  colora.  The  Vetnu  de  Gordm, 
the  beautiful  Jfargait  is  a  married  woman. 
She  haa  a  lover  named  Furbiee,  who  is  a  mar- 
ried man.  They  conspire  together  to  murder 
the  unfortunate  husband,  Bucoul.  At  first 
they  treat  bim  to  small  doses  of  poison.  Next 
I^trbiet  tries  to  smother  him  with  a  pillow. 
Neither  poisonings  nor  smotherings  succeed- 
ing, the  ferocious  Furlnee  finally  shoots  him. 
Then  the  murderer  throws  an  old  beggar- 
woman,  who  waa  a  witness  of  hia  crime,  over 
a  precipice,  and  he  is  shot  himself  by  the  po- 
lice just  aa  he  Is  going  to  aet  flre  to  the  farm. 
The  fidr  Jfiiryaf  poisons  herself ;  and,  every- 
body being  killed  off,  the  piece  naturally 
oomes  to  an  end.  This  tissue  of  abominations 
waa  remarkably  well  acted  by  Laferri^re,  Paul 
Deshayes,  and  Mademoiselle  Constance  Mey- 
er, and  so  escaped  immediate  ocmdemnation 
from  the  audience.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
hissing  on  the  first  night,  and  several  of  the 
incidents  met  with  a  decidedly  stormy  recep- 
tion. Tbe  scene  of  the  drama  is  laid  in  Pro- 
vence, and  the  raprosentations  of  Proveufal 
scenery,  customs,  costumes,  etc.,  were  very 
fine.  Tbe  management  even  went  so  far  as  to 
engage  a  real  Proven^ale,  Mademdselle  Mey- 
er, to  personate  tbe  heroine.  She  is  hsnd- 
aome  and  talented,  and  plays  tbe  part  with  all 
dne  energy  and  feroci^.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Parisian  public  will  set  the 
stamp  of  their  approbation  on  this  last  atro- 
city from  the  pen  of  the  author  of"  Mademoi- 
selle Oiraud,  ma  Femme," 

There  are  rumors  afloat  to  the  effect  that 
Fanre  has  totally  lost  his  voice.  It  is  certain 
that  the  date  of  his  reappearance  at  tbe  Grand 
Op^rahas  not  yet  been  announced.  Bossi  is 
to  appear  in  "  Eean,"  a  drama  by  the  elder 
Damas,  to-night  for  the  flrat  time.  It  is  whis- 
pered that  his  engagement  here,  though  an 
immense  artistic  snooess,  has  not  proved  a 
flnandal  one. 

Iatot  H.  HoonB. 
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SCIEN'OE,  mVENTION,  DISCOVERT. 


[DecbhbeiI, 


WBO  mVEIfTED  "THE  LIFE-CART^' 

IX  the  Journal  or  April  8,  1875,  wo  oloaed 
nil  extended  illustrated  deBcription  of  the 
"Amci'icaa  Life-Cur"  and  Its  services  as  fol- 


that  VitB-'botUt  are  of  no  avail.  Upon  repre- 
sentations madu  by  Governor  Nevrell,  of  the 
Btato  of  New  Jersey,  when  a  member  of  Con- 
gress in  1848,  of  the  terrible  loss  of  life  by 
sbipwreok  near  the  shores  of  that  State,  Con- 
gress appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  to  es- 
tablish "  life-saving  stations  "  between  Sandy 
Hook  and  Little  Egg  Harbor,  aud  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  designated  me  to  devise 


Fig.  I. -THE  LIFE  OR  SURF  CAR. 
Whicn  convayi  iti  puMngan  laTsly  throuEh  th«  braaksn  erf  th*  ■•■  when  lif«<baat*  ara  of  tio  avail.  It  gava  aafa 
tranait,  in  wintar  tampait  on  our  coait,  from  tha  ihipa  Aynhira,  loi ;  Gaorgia,  371  ;  Comaliui  Grinnall,  334; 
Chauncy  Jaroma,  70;  and  from  othar  vaiaato,  in  all  naarly  4.000  paopla.  Thia  pictura  ahowa  tha  LHa-Car 
on  iti  flrat  arrand  to  aava  tha  thipwiackad  whan  bayond  tha  raach  of  any  othar  aid.  Invantad  by  Captain 
Douglaaa  Ottingar,  U.  S.  R.  Marina.   (Thla  Invention  la  not  patanUd,  but  laft  fraa  to  ba  uaad  avatywhaia.) 


lows :  "  The  car  that  performed  this  service 
wns  at  once  retired  with  honors,  and  was  one 
of  thb  objects  to  which  the  inventor,  Hr. 
Francis,  pointed  with  pride  when  straugera 
visited  his  metallic  life-boat  factory  in  this 
city."  The  service  to  which  we  referred,  the 
reader  may  remember,  waa  the  rescuing  of 
two  hundred  or  more  souls  from  the  wreck 
of  the  sliip  Ayrshire  off  Long  Branch,  and 
this  account  of  special  service  was  prefaced 
by  a  description  of  iho  life-car,  its  Form,  und 
method  of  use.  Although  at  the  time  we 
were  induced,  from  the  nature  of  the  teati- 
mony  then  at  hand,  to  give  the  sole  credit  of 
this  iiumane  invention  to  Mr.  Francis,  evi- 
dence since  obtained  prompts  us  to  again 
open  the  question  in  order  that  another 
claimant  may  be  heard.  As  it  is  probable 
thnt  we  shall  again  hear  from  the  other  side 
in  rebuttal,  comment  on  this  new  evidence 
iviil  be  withheld,  though  we  confess  to  a  de- 
cided leaning  toward  the  claims  of  Captain 
Douglass  Ottinger  of  the  United  States  Reve- 
nue Uarine,  by  whom  we  have  been  furnished 
with  the  photographic  illustrations  from 
which  the  accompanying  engravings  have 
been  made,  and  whose  letter  in  defense  of 
bis  claims  is  herewith  published  : 

7b  tht  Editor  of  Applettin^  Journal, 

Sib:  I  notice,  in  your  Jockit&i.  fortlin  Sd 
of  April,  1876,  an  iUnstrated  nrticlo  upon  the 
Amerloan  "Life  or  Surf  Car,"  in  which  you 
credit  the  invention  to  one  Joseph  Francis. 
Believing  it  is  the  intention  of  journalists  to 
do  good  and  promulgate  truth,  rather  tlian  do 
wrong  by  publishing  what  is  not  true,  I  ask 
you  to  print  in  your  Jocbnix  the  following: 

The  life  or  surf  car  is  the  most  effective 
contrivance  for  rescuing  people  from  vessels 
irrecked  near  lend  when  the  storm  is  so  fierce 


and  pat  into  methodical  working  oondition 
suoh  means  as  in  my  judgment  would  be  beat 
adapted  to  the  desired  end. 

While  on  Chat  service,  I  employed  Joseph 
Francis  to  make  a  boat  of  corrugated  iron  for 
each  of  the  eight  life-saving  sUtions.  A  f\iU- 
sized  model  of  the  kind  required  was  oon- 
atmcted  at  my  request  by  a  committee  of  in- 
telligent "  BUrf-men,"  whom  I  called  together 
for  that  purpose,  and  one  of  them  anperintend- 
ed  the  building  of  the  boat  at  Mr.  Francia'a 
boat-shop,  where  the  iron  waa  put  in  place  and 


er,  also  under  my  individual  ud  sptciltifi. 
rections.  He  was  not  the  ireWtect,  bm  ilt 
operator.  He  was  employed  b;mg,ud*u 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  manner  io  wUcfa  w 
invention  waa  to  be  tued.  Thia  ipptui  ^ 
the  sworn  testimony  of  Mr.  Stmoel  Ibtd!, 
of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  s  manly  Chrittiu,  vb. 
when  examining  the  life-oar  in  the  but-ibo; 
waa  told  by  Hr.  Josepk  Fruoa  tbit  lit  dii 
not  know  what  Captain  Ottinger  via  pi^ 
to  do  with  the  thing  he  was  thto  nukiq  fa 
him,  and  that  he  (Fran<uB)  ooold  n«  muo- 
atand  it.  Captain  John  HoGovtn,  Iwd 
States  Revenue  Marine  Service,  whosocttftM 
me  as  superintendent  in  building  and  tqi.^ 
ping  life-saving  stations,  says :  "l¥uofLe 
in  the  boat-shop  of  Mr.  Francis,  who  biih 
the  same  kind  of  Barf-boits  and  lif^on  fi 
the  stations  I  equipped  as  CtpUin  Onisjv 
had  made  for  the  original  stations,  bat  on  il 
occasions  he  (Francis)  spoke  ofthelifKva 
Captain  Ottinger's  contrivance," 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Fen&dd,  of  lin 
York,  is  also  on  file  at  the  Pateot-Offin,  u: 
agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Metcilf.  The  iu 
that  I  am  on  record  at  the  Patent-Offiet  u  m 
inventor  of  the  "Life  or  Surf  Car," oo^J a 
be  sufficient  to  guard  persons,  who  vou 
take  pains  to  investigate,  againatthoiniR:- 
resentatiouB  of  any  unscmpuloni  iDfUfiiu- 
In  addition  to  the  certificate  from  the  Pit:!- 
Offioe,  Congress  acknowledged  ma  u  liit  3 
venter  of  the  "Life  or  Surf  Car,"  indiiEo^ 
sideration  of  its  efficiency  in  tescoiug  not  u-.t 
men,  but  women  and  childTen,  from  vrNiul 
vessels,  appropriated  to  me,  for  prodnciiij- 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Not  only  tlie  PiicU- 
Office,  but  the  committee  of  the  Hoqh  < 
Bepreaentatives,  and  the  committee  of  i'- 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  were  u'hil 
satisfied  with  the  proof  laid  before  tbtD'i< 
I  was  the  sole  inventor  of  the  life-eu.  ^ 
most  every  one  koows  that  eommilMi 
Gongrese  scan  personal  claims  with  muciot 

This  car,  and  also  an  invention  vbkii 
devised  for  overcoming  the  inertia  of  1  ifl* 
when  jerked  suddenly  from  rest  by  toicx*- 
ball,  to  be  carried  firom  land  to  a  vwM 
ship,  had  continued  as  I  placed  them  a 
life-saving  stations  for  nearly  two  7»n,ite 
they  were  used  for  the  first  time  a*  1  it'* 


Fig.  3. — A  cannon-ball,  with  a  ropa  attached,  thrown  acroM  a  watar-loggaa  or  ainking  ahip  Avmg  i  pi*  * 
fiarca  for  a  lifa-boatto  ba  UMd;  tha  raliaf-veaaal  making  a  brtakwatar  of  tha  wrack,  lidat  b/i  hiM"*"* 
laa,  whila  tha  LKa-Car  ii  kapt  in  tranait  to  aava  tha  paopla  in  peril. 


fastened  together  by  Mr.  Francis,  but  he  did 
not  in  any  wise  design  the  shape  of  the  boat. 

It  was  while  on  that  duty  that  I  invented 
the  "  life-car,"  and  Mr.  Francis  put  it  togetb- 


aort,  and  reaeued  the  passengers  in  inid-»ic« 
from  the  wreck  of  the  ship  A.mhiit 
event  proved  the  value  of  the  inventioii. 
stimulated  the  belief  that  peconiiiT  ^ 
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might  resnlt  to  a  patentee,  ind  bo  Joseph 
PranoiB  made  liatte  to  put  in  his  false  claim 
for  a  pateot ;  bat  it  was  refused  by  the  Oot- 
«rament  beoaoae  I  had  abandoned  the  inven- 
tion to  the  publio,  and  it  had  been  about  two 
years  in  use  at  the  United  States  life-saving 
statioiiB. 

The  Bccompaiiyiiig  illustration  (^fr.  1) 
shows  the  life-oar  in  its  original  adaptation 
to  the  great  purpose  for  wliich  it  was  invent- 
ed.  It  is  so  complete  in  its  nmplioity  that 


tho  three  hundred  sturdy  Norwegians  drowned 
in  that  terrible  shipwreck  could  have  been 
saved. 

There  is  but  little,  if  anr,  doubt  that  these 
propositions  would  have  been  practicable  in 
the  oases  above  referred  to  ;  but,  as  they  were 
at  that  time  unknown,  the  loss  of  life  was  in- 
evitable. It  often  oconrs  that  crippled  and 
sinking  vessels  are  passed  by  at  sea,  and  the 
people  on  board  left  without  hope,  on  aoconnt 
of  the  great  hazard  attending  at  attempt  at 


Fig.  3._A  REVENUE  RELIEF-CRUISER 
Anchored  Maward  of  a  vswel  that  hai  *tnick  th»  g'ound  on  the  BaB-coast  in  a  itorm,  too  far  off  shots  to  ba  aidsd 
from  land,  a  rope  htvins  b««n  thrown  by  i  cannon-ball  acrou  tha  v«h«I  in  dirtraM.  Th«  Li(a-Car  li  caon 
on  It*  way  to  ratcua  tha  ahipwrackad  paopla. 


nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  "  improvement" 
-can  be  added  without  detracting  from  its  ef- 
fectiveness. An  attempt  was  once  made  to 
fasten  something  of  the  kind  upon  it,  as  may 
be  seen  from  a  woodcut  in  Harper's  Magaxine^ 
volume  of  1852.  But  that  attempt  only  de- 
monstrated the  fact  that  the  *' improvement "- 
man,  Joseph  Francis,  had  no  understanding 
whatever  of  the  resistance  the  lite-car  had  to 
overcome  in  passing  through  the  surf;  for  the 
most  notable  feature  of  bis  "  improvement" 
was  an  opposing  surface  against  which  the 
waves  would  constantly  break  with  a  force 
which  science  demonBtratcd  would  havu  more 
than  twelve  thousand  ponuds'  rcBistance— a  re- 
•tfltance  fatal  to  the  people  on  board  n  wrecked 
ship  trying  to  drag  the  car,  with  hie  improve- 
ment attached,  to  their  rescue. 

If  the  mode  of  operating  the  cnr,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  picture  (Fig.  2— firbt  propoei- 
tion),  had  becu  known  to  the  captain  of  the 
foandcilng  steamship  Central  America,  and 
to  the  captains  of  the  veseele  that  came  in  her 
lee  and  took  the  women  and  children  out  of 
her  boat,  it  is  not  a  departure  from  prnc'/ical 
seamanship  to  say  that  the  four  hundred  men 
who  aouk  with  htir  could  and  would  have  been 
resoaed.  And  so  in  the  ca«e  of  the  wrecked 
And  helpless  steamer  San  Francisco,  Her 
passengors  and  crew  could  have  been  taken 
off  at  once,  without  the  great  hazard  they  had 
to  encounter  from  being  compelled  to  remain 
on  the  wreck  for  more  than  two  days  after  the 
ixicftns  of  relief  were  at  hand,  on  account  of 
tbe  terrible  sea,  in  which  no  boat  could  be 
launched.  By  an  application  of  the  first  prop- 
osition they  could  have  been  taken  off  at 
nnoe  in  safety.  And  if  the  seoond  propo- 
sition (Fig.  8)  had  been  understood  and  put 
in  practice  when  the  ship  Powhatan  was 
•wrecked  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  it  ia 
moro  than  probable  that  many  if  not  all  of 


rescue  in  a  storm,  even  with  the  best  life- 
hosts  with  which  onr  ships  are  now  supplied. 

DonoLASS  OrnHou, 
Captain  JT.  3.  Kevmvt  JfariM, 

We  have  chosen  to  give  with  the  illustra- 
tions the  full  descriptive  titles,  as  by  that 
means  the  text  of  Captain  Ottiuger's  letter 
may  be  the  more  clearly  understood,  since 
they  embody  the  "propositions"  to  which 
he  refers. 


AiTEK  the  sewing  and  knitting  machine, 
the  patent  washer  and  wringer,  the  apple- 
parer  and  potato-peeler,  and  a  score  or  more 
of  devices  for  bringing  rest  to  the  industrious 
American  housewife,  oomes  the  "  stocking- 
darner,"  and,  according  to  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican^ it  ropnira  the  hugest  darn  in  much  less 
time  than  the  operation  can  be  described,  and 
how  soon  that  is  can  be  calculated  from  the 
following  description  of  tho  machine  which 
does  it :  "  Two  small  plates,  one  statiojnry  and 
the  other  movable,  are  placed  one  above  the 
other.  The  faces  are  corruguted,  and  between 
them  the  'holy'  portion  of  the  stocking  is 
laid.  Twelve  long,  eye-pointed  needles  are 
arranged  side  by  side  in  a  frame,  which  last  is 
oarriod  forward  so  that  tbe  needles  penetrate 
opposite  edges  of  the  hole,  passing  in  tbe  cor- 
rugations between  tho  plates.  Hinged  just  in 
front  of  the  plate  is  an  upright  bar,  and  on  this 
is  a  cross-piece  carrying  twelve  knobs.  The 
yarn  is  secured  to  an  end-knob,  and  tlien,  with 
a  bit  of  flat  wire,  pushed  through  the  needle- 
eyes.  Then  the  loop  between  each  needle  is 
caught  by  the  hand  and  hooked  over  the  op- 
posite knob,  so  that  each  needle  carries  really 
two  threads.  Now  the  needles  are  carried 
bask  to  their  first  position,  and,  in  so  doing, 
they  draw  the  threiids,  which  slip  off  the  knobs 
through  the  edges  of  the  fnbric.  X  little  puah 


forward  again  brings  the  thsrp  rear  edges  of 
the  oeedlfl-eye  against  the  threads,  cutting  all 
at  once.  This  is  repeated  until  the  darn  is 
finished,  and  beautiftilly  finished  it  is.  The 
inventor  is  llr.  O.  8.  Hosmer,  of  Boston,  and 
we  predict  for  tiim  the  blcBsings  of  the  entire 
feminine  community.  The  cost  of  the  ms- 
ohine  ia  but  ten  dollars." 

Thx  constantly-increasing  demand  for  pa- 
per, indaeed  by  its  use  in  departments  where 
wood  has  hitherto  been  solely  employed,  has 
led  to  a  varied  series  of  experiments  with 
crude  materisla.  We  recently  gave  a  long 
list  of  substances  from  which  paper  of  differ- 
ing qualities  might  be  mode,  and  would  now 
direct  attention  to  bamboo,  from  which  mate- 
rial much  of  tbe  fine,  tough  papers  of  Japan 
and  €hina  are  made,  but  which  has  as  yet  been 
little  in  demand  in  England  or  America.  As 
there  eecms  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  fibrous 
stalks  of  tbe  bamboo  can  be  made  to  furnish 
a  fine  quality  of  paper-pulp,  tbe  question  be- 
comes one  of  supply  merely,  and  this  may  be 
favorably  answered  when  the  rapid  growth  of 
tbe  bamboo  is  considered.  It  is  eaid  that  cer- 
tain of  these  plants  in  tbe  gardens  of  the  Ehd- 
dive  of  Egypt  have  been  known  to  grow  nine 
inches  in  a  single  night,  and  a  plant  {SanHmaa 
wilgarii)  at  the  gardens  at  Eew,  England,  is 
recorded  as  growing  in  favorable  seaBons  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen  inches  a  day  I  In  view 
of  these  facts,  and  aonsidering  the  feasibility 
of  cultivating  in  their  native  countries  planta- 
tions of  bamboo,  which  could  be  gathered  in 
season  and  shipped  to  England  or  America, 
the  question  arises,  if  the  bamboo  is  of  such 
established  value  for  this  use,  why  could  not 
the  American  cane  be  made  to  serve  a  like 
purpoBe  t  If  BO,  it  is  possible  that  tha  move- 
ment in  favor  of  the  bamboo  may  result  in  the 
establiahment  of  a  new  and  active  home-in- 
dustry. 

The  Italian  African  Exploring  Expedition 
bids  fair  to  soon  start  on  its  journeys.  The 
Italian  Geographical  Society  has  already  raised 
over  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  this  sum,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  increased  to  twenty  tbousand 
through  the  efforts  of  its  president,  Frinoe 
Humbert.  It  is  the  present  purpose  to  divide 
the  expedition  into  two  parties :  tbe  course  of 
one  party  will  be  from  the  Gulf  of  Aden  to 
Tojurra  or  Berhera,  or  some  other  port  on  the 
eastern  coast,  entering  the  unexplored  regions 
by  the  way  of  Shoa  and  Kaffa ;  the  other  purCy 
start  from  Khartoum  and  explore  the  region 
lying  between  Uonbuttoo  sod  the  Victoria 
N'yanza,  including,  if  posBible,  a  survey  of 
the  great  valley  of  Lualaba.  The  first  party 
will  he  commanded  by  Marquis  Antinort,  and 
the  second  by  Ademoli.  The  former  of  tliese 
leaders  is  an  old  traveler,  who  has  already 
spent  many  yeara  in  Central  Africa,  and  la 
distinguished  ns  an  ornithologist.  He  is  at 
present  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  second  leader,  Ademoli,  is  de- 
scribed OB  a  young,  brave,  and  strong  man,  an 
enthusiast  in  the  work  of  discovery,  being 
also  familiar  with  the  regions  he  is  about  to 
reenter.  In  addition  to  the  interest  which 
the  expedition  has  to  science,  its  Buccess  Ib  to 
be  desired  in  tbe  hope  that  it  may  result  in 
securing  for  the  cause  of  popular  enligliten- 
ment  the  services  of  a  nation  which  has  been 
too  long  a  mere  looker-on,  hut  which  will,  it  is 
hoped,  onder  its  more  enlightened  and  liberal 
government,  again  assume  the  aggressive  in 
matters  that  pertain  to  the  world's  progress. 

A  HEW  substitute  for  leather  has  made  its 
appearance  in  England,  and,  as  it  met  with 
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fuTor  at  the  reunt  Maritime  ExUbiUoo  in 
Pmis,  a  brief  deaoripUon  of  the  proceu  of  ita 
tnAUufaoture  majr  be  of  interest.  From  an  ex- 
tended desoriptioQ  of  this  product,  we  learn 
the  followin^r  regardioj^  ita  compoaiton  and 
uses :  Simple  abeeta  of  thin  cork  are  painted 
orer  with  a  solution  of  India-rubber  on  one 
Bide,  and,  wben  the  ooating  has  dried,  a  eeo- 
ood  is  applied  over  the  first.  A  pieoe  of  ja- 
panned cloth  canvas,  tbin  leather,  or  other 
material  poeseastug  similar  qualities,  is  then 
dressed  with  two  ooats  of  the  India-rubber 
solution  on  one  side,  and  the  cooled  sarfaoes 
of  the  fabrio  and  tbe  eloth  are  then  pressed  to- 
gether. The  nncoated  larfaoe  of  the  oork  la 
BOW  dreMed  with  tvo  appUcationa  of  the  In- 
dia-mbber  aolntion,  and  a  piece  of  linen,  cot- 
ton, or  other  fiibrio,  is  similarly  treated.  When 
tbe  solatiou  on  the  cork  and  piece  of  fabric  is 
thoroughly  dry,  the  two  surfaces  are  brought 
together,  and  the  compound  abeet  is  submit- 
ted to  great  preaaore  between  rollers  under  a 
stamper  or  press.  The  result  is  a  perfect 
blending  of  the  several  sheets,  which  thus 
form  a  new  mixed  fabric  of  great  strength, 
and  yet  fiezible  and  easily  worked.  Thus 
prepared,  it  can  be  made  into  bags,  harnesses, 
boots,  etc. ;  indeed,  it  can  be  sabstituted  in 
almost  every  case  where  leather  is  now  used. 
Being  thoronghly  Tatoproof,  it  alio  be 
naed  in  the  mannfkotnre  of  buckets  and  other 
Teisels  designed  to  contain  water. 

IiT  a  recent  "  note  "  it  was  announced  that 
the  Swedish  Arctic  Expedition  had  retamed 
to  Hammerfest,  having  left  Professor  Kor- 
denakiold  and  party  to  make  their  way  home 
by  laud  from  the  month  of  the  Yenisei  River. 
This  company  has  now  arrived  at  Ekaterin- 
burg, on  die  eastern  alope  of  tbe  Ural  Monn- 
taina,  and  the  report  of  their  jonmey  is  nich 
as  is  said  "  to  have  oansed  quite  a  seosation 
in  Buasia,"  From  the  meagre  information  at 
hand,  we  learn  tliat  tbe  voyage  up  the  Yenisei 
was  performed  in  a  Nordland  boat — thus  prov- 
ing the  practicability  of  opening  Siberia  to 
tbe  sea — and  it  ia  this  ioformstion  which  has 
been  received  with  aucb  rejoicing  in  Bussia, 
since  it  will  not  only  give  a  new  impetus  to 
Siberian  exploration,  but  will  open  a  new  road 
to  commerce.  At  a  meetiug  of  the  Society  for 
tlie  EnoouragemeDt  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try, M.  Sidorof  aiud  that  "  the  journey  was  to 
be  ranked  in  importance  with  the  diacovery 
of  a  new  world,  aa  it  woold,  in  all  probability, 
lead  to  the  establlsbmeDt  of  a  regular  line  of 
oommnnicaUon  lietveen  Northern  Europe  and 
Siberia,  and  the  vaat  reaonrees  of  the  latter 
eoantry  vould  thus  at  last  find  an  ontlet  along 
her  great  fluvial  highways.** 

Ahowo  the  recent  novel  American  inven- 
tions is  one  which  ia  described  as  consisting 
of  a  telescopic  arrangement  of  tubeaprojeoting 
firom  the  fh>nt  of  a  looomotive-engine,  and  so 
arranged  that  vben  poshed  in  by  contact  with 
any  object — a  oow  on  the  track,  for  instance— 
a  valve  la  opened,  and  a  series  of  prqjeotilea 
are  thrown  out,  which  quickly  remore  the  ob- 
struction. The  Enfimmr,  commenting  on  this 
product  of  American  gentns,  suggests  ss  an 
Improrement  that  the  tubes  be  replaced  by  a 
projecting  spar,  to  the  end  of  which  a  torpe- 
do might  be  attached,  which  may  be  exploded 
by  electricity  under  the  beast,  and  so  acceler- 
ate its  movement  I 

A  xmuTUBi  stem-engine  lias  recently 
heen  exhibited  in  Sao  Franoisoo  which  Is  de- 
scribed as  a  triumph  of  mechanioel  skill.  The 
whole  thing  vill  stand  on  a  gold  dollar,  and 
can  be  covered  by  a  onmber-six  thimble.  It 
ia  of  the  Tutical  type,  and  is  but  three-quar- 


ters of  an  inch  in  height.  The  cylinder  is 
one-eighth  of  an  Inch  bore,  and  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  stroke.  Tbe  v&lve  moves 
one  thirty-second  of  an  inch.  Tbe  materials 
of  which  it  is  made  are  gold,  silver,  and  Bteel. 
A  spedal  miniature  lathe  was  made  to  turn 
out  its  sereral  parts. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  construct  a  ship- 
caniil  fVom  Bayonne,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
through  Toulouse,  to  Agde,  on  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean. This,  it  is  said,  would  open  an  al- 
moat  atraight  line  (mm  Plymouth  to  Ufllta, 
and  vould  save  tbe  whole  diatanoe  of  the  coast 
of  Portugal,  and  the  south  6t  Spain.  The 
length  of  the  canal  would  be  about  two  hun- 
dred miles. 

ly  addition  to  a  section  of  one  of  the 
"  great  trees  '*  of  California,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  features  of  tbe  Centennial  Exhibition, 
an  Orefcon  mill-owner  proposes  to  famish  for 
exhibition  a  fir-plank,  twelve  feet  wide  and 
one  hundred  feet  long ;  a  spruce-plank  eight 
feet  wide ;  a  oedar  seven  feet ;  a  larch  seven 
feet ;  and  a  hemlock  five  fbet. 


WE  gtre,  two  weeks  rinoe,  a  few  ex- 
tracts  from  "Teresinn  in  America," 
which  Were  amusing  enough  to  warrant  a 
few  more  gleanings  from  the  vivacious  and 
very  veraoiooe  volumes.  Teresina  is,  of 
course,  very  much  shocked  at  love  and  mar* 
riage  making  in  America.   She  says : 

Oirls,  as  I  have  mentioned,  make  their  own 
marriages — and  unmake  them  also.  They  go 
about  with  their  lovers  at  all  times  and  places 
— to  ooncerts,  tbeatren,  balls,  t^-hrt^  sup- 
pers, moonlight  sleigh-riding,  buggy-driving, 
and  any  other  pleasure  in  vogue.  Indeed,  in 
many  parts  of  New  Eng^nd  tbe  keeping 
company"  is  such  a  recognised  institution 
that  a  room  is  set  apart  for  tbe  betrothed  to 
receive  alone  the  visits  of  her  lover  in  the 
evening,  and  the  delightful  Utt-br^U  is  often 
prolonged  beyond  midnight  without  any  re- 
mark from  the  lady's  family  beyond, "  I  guess 
they'll  not  make  a  long  spell  of  this  courting, 
and  they  are  'aittiug  up  together.*"  And 
this  sage  prediction  turns  out  true  enough : 
the  lover  bates  to  leave  the  warm  flredde  of 
his  ^nok  at  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  and 
thinks  be  had  better  tranaplant  her  to  hia 
own. 

O  ye  mirtt  d»  Frvw  and  matrons  of  Eng- 
land,thinkofthis  atrocity  I  Ahrigbtlyglow- 
ing  Are,  sofh  drawn  up  dose,  room  made  snug, 
your  daughter  and  her  lover  as  b^>py  as  an- 
gels in  heaven  I  It  is  the  manner  and  custom 
of  the  country — the  oonree  of  love  running 
smoothly,  and  they  eqj<7ing  it— and  if  tbe  girl 
were  wise  she  woidd  prolong  the  eq}oyment  as 
much  as  possible. 

In  America  a  womsn  is  supposed  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  herself,  and,  aa  a  general  rule, 
it  must  be  confessed  she  is  competent  to  tbe 
task.  A  man  does  not  believe  in  a  woman's 
virtue  any  more  than  hia  own.  Inclination  is 
the  only  power  he  ooknowledges.  There  are 
no  distracted  lovers,  heart-broken  damsels  or 
wives. 

"  If  you  love  me,  why  don't  yon  take  me  1** 
says  the  impatient  admirer. 

Tbe  lady  gives  a  pertinent  reason  such 
as,  **har  parents  are  not  willing*'  (which  he 


sooms  utterly),  or,  "  she  hu  t  kubsad  il- 

ready  1  '* 

Well,  get  rid  of  bun.  Whst's  the  p»d 
of  a  man  a  thousand  mUes  awsf— isd  ;n 
don't  care  if  he  keeps  that  distancel" 

"  But  he  is  my  busband." 

"  He  need  not  be  long.  6o  \fi  ladiua." 

"  Then  there  are  the  children." 

"  now  many  J" 

"Let  him  provide  for  one  half,  utdrc 
take  tbe  other.  Come,  fix  it  any  hour  jog 

like  to." 

Such  oonveraations  may  often  be  bevd; 
indeed,  what  conversation  may  tuA  be  htud 
in  America!  The  partitionaare  so  thin,tU 
hedrooma  so  small,  and  plentiful  ventilitict, 
the  doors  so  badly  hung,  so  uniTcnil  tin 
voice— so  high-pitched— th^t  one  would  sicd 
to  wear  corks  in  the  ears  not  to  overiieiroiK'! 
neighbor's  conrersationB. 

Teresina  goes  South,  and  relates  thefi^ 
lowing  instance  of  tbe  ignorance  of  ncgio 
legislators : 

A  negro  was  a  member  of  comolttH  i£ 
Louisiana  Legislature,  where  a  tdieme  fn  i 
oanal  was  under  discussion.  **Gen*l'D(n,' 
said  this  darkey,  probably  not  nodentuits; 
either  the  words  **  schema**  or  "  eansl,"  "1u)l 
hard  a  bit.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  wait  » 
til  da  maekint  come  on  from  NeirTork,da 
we  be  better  able  to  decide  about  it!"  £n> 
dently  he  had  confounded  "  scheaie" 

machine,"  and  tliought  them  ooeaitdtk 
same  thing. 

The  following  anecdote  is  pven  to  iHa- 
trate  the  profound  ignoranee  of  the  Mfii 
class: 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  intd^i 
negro  servants  I  have  met  ws>  cook  m! 
honse-keeper  to  some  friends  to  whom  Im 
paying  a  visit.    She  could  read,  write,  b1 
sew,  and  studied  her  Bible  every  Snndiy. 
became  very  much  Interested  in  mT  tnvf'i, 
wishing  to  know  the  names  of  the  Tukv 
places  to  which  I  had  been  —  all  of  tl(= 
"  Greek"  to  her.   Finding  that  she  Kki  te 
Bible,  I  thought  she  might  feel  interested  n 
hear  about  Egypt,  the  land  of  the  PbaraoU 
"Missie  been  there  t"   she  excUimed,  t« 
eyes  glittering  with  wonder  and  delink;  "I 
reckon  now  inissie  been  everywhere,  pitt^ 
near."    Then,  as  if  a  sudden  thoiniiit 
Btruek  her,  "  1  *speote  missis's  been  u  &ri> 
heaven  now,  and  seen  tXi  de  angeb,  ssd 
all 'bout  it  r'  Bather  uonp1ttsaed,Irauo»' 
silent,  and  she  continued:  *'  Wam't  di  i^- 
ing  beautiful,  and  wam't  de  sngeli'  vitT 
all  golden  f   I  'spects  missie  knows  all 
it."    On  relating  this  story  to  her  mi«tKs»t 
she  laughed,  and  remarked  that,  like  the 
she  could  never  grasp  an  immatcriil  id«;(A 
that,  as  far  as  every-day  life  went,  sh* 
nevertheless  the  best  negro  she  had  erai  bii 
and  far  more  intelligent  than  most  of  Uun- 

One  of  our  queer  coatoms  i>  as  Mlovi: 

I  can  safely  say  that  out  of  the  hundred!  if 
calls  made  by  strangers  upon  me  in  thii  coib- 
try,  very  few  oocurred  at  a  private  hoj* 
when  £  bed  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  nt* 
one.  It  would  almost  appear  as  tboo^b  ^ 
inhabitants  of  a  dty  thought  it  their  dalju 
sustiin  the  proprietor  of  the  jaindptl  botb, 
by  calling  upon  any  gaeats  of  disthie^  ^ 
may  have,  and  telling  Uiem,  as  ther  jlv»r« 
do,  of  the  merits  of  the  establishmeot  Tht; 
congratulate  you  on  being  "well  loeaied;_ 
«'  Very  fine  house,  tiie  Tiwont  Boon."  > 
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their  exclamatioo.  Very  elegant  trentkmau, 
the  proprietor;'*  "You  will  find  the  clerk  a 
moat  aocommodatiDg  g^entleman  ;  "  "  Table 
supplied  with  every  thin^  the  market  afforda," 
and  they  might  add,  "  all  served  ap  in  greasy 
water."  Prudence,  economy,  even  bODeaty, 
seem  to  be  old-fiuhioned  virtues,  qaite  out  of 
date  in  the  country.  No  one  aska  or  cares 
vk«rt  you  get  your  money,  if  you  get  it ;  no 
ono  eares  whoM  money  yon  spend,  so  that 
you  spend  It.  It  would  be  neuly  m  prudent 
to  admit  younelf  a  piokpooket,  as  pennileu. 
If  a  man  adri^tly  ohasts  his  neighbor,  he  ac- 
quires reputation  and  respect  as  a  '*  amart 
man.'*  "Mean,"  "shabby,"  "cheat,"  ere 
obeolete  words,  or  not  used  as  terms  of  dis- 
paragement; "mean"  and  " shabby "  denot- 
ing only  poverty. 

Our  friends  in  Florida  will  be  amused  at 
the  following  in  regard  to  Tallahassee : 

There  is  not  a  house  to  be  seen  that  would 
rent  for  it  hundred  a  year  in  England.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  style,  of  luxury,  or  even 
of  comfort.  W  ith  a  heat  almost  tropical,  there 
are  few  or  no  appliances  for  keeping  one's  self 
cool.  The  windows  are  without  Venetian  blinds 
and,  for  the  most  part,  require  a  prop  to  keep 
them  open ;  the  houses,  too,  are  without  ve- 
randas, Tou  see  the  everlasting  hot  and 
dasty  American  pattern  carpets  covering  the 
floors,  instead  of  the  poUahed-wood  or  tiles 
of  other  conntriea.  Ko  cooling  drinka  or 
tempting  dishes ;  even  lee-water  did  not  enter 
into  the  hospitality  of  this  coontry.  The  leav- 
ing at  yoor  hotel  of  a  soiled  bit  of  card-board 
with  the  name  of  your  visitor  written  thereon 
in  pencil  is  the  ollmax  of  courtesy  in  Talla- 
haaaee,  ao  fiur  as  a  stranger  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  ttom  ezperienoe. 

We  have  a  mania  for  peaches : 

The  Northerners,  especially  New-Yorkers, 
have  a  sort  of  mania  for  peaches.  They  are 
almost  as  devoted  to  peaches  as  to  ioe-oream 
and  ice-water.  If  peaohes  are  att^able  at 
any  price,  no  Northern  belle  has  the  smallest 
scruple  in  requiring  them  at  the  hands  of  her 
devoted  admirer.  Every  lady  who  professes 
to  give  any  entertainment  must  have  peaches 
— freab  if  prooQrable ;  canned  XthontU  taium; 
bat  peaches  at  any  rate.  If  a  lady  takes  any 
fruit  she  must  take  peaches.  Peaches  and 
oream  are  considered  "  food  for  the  gods." 

Teresina  does  not  neglect  to  give  exam- 
ples of  the  way  American  children  are  spoiled : 

American  boys  and  girls  do  not  amuse 
themselves  with  toys  and  games  like  chil- 
dren in  England ;  they  prefer  lounging  about, 
lying  on  sofas,  or  rocking  themselves  In 
chairs.  Numbers  of  children,  both  girls  snd 
boys,  lie  down  on  their  beds  after  dinner,  and 
take  their  riata  like  any  old  fogies.  No  doubt 
ibe  indigestible  food  they  indulge  in  makes 
this  la^  habit  as  essential  for  them  as  for 
adults.  Bat  such  faabita  of  indolence  con- 
traoted  at  that  early  age  must  become  almost 
ineradicable  in  after-Iifia.  The  duty  of  self- 
Mcrifloe  or  self-restraint  la  the  laat  thing  im- 
pressed on  their  mbids,  while  to  any  unpal- 
atable sn^stion  the  unruly  offlipring  gener- 
ally replies,  *'  Ua,  I  won't  1 "  Nowhere  else 
In  the  world,  that  I  nm  aware  of,  is  it  recog- 
nised as  a  settled  thing  that  no  effort  should 
he  made  to  correct  or  improve  unruly  and  vi- 
nous children.  If  a  girl  of  nine  or  ton  chooses 
to  use  powder  aud  cosmetics,  making  a  carni- 
val-mask of  her  face,  the  mother  or  teacher 
has  no  authority  to  prevent  it.  "  I  am  bound 
to  have  it,"  she  announces ;  and,  aooordtngly. 


abe  lias  it.  If  a  boy  of  the  same  age  wishes  to 
Brooke  o'  "chaw,"  he  gives  —  if,  perchance, 
rebuked — the  same  reasons,  and  continues  the 
habit. 

Mothers  in  general  exercise  tomt  sort  of 
sorveillanoe  over  the  health  of  their  children ; 
but  not  much  of  that  with  an  American  moth- 
er. If  a  child  should  choose  to  eat  green 
plums,  buttermilk,  and  pickled  mackerel,  she 
would  merely  remonstrate,  but  would  not 
prmtnt  him.  If  she  saw  him  standing  on  the 
brink  of  a  well  or  preei^ee,  she  might  wrangle 
the  point  with  Um,  but,  having  no  authority 
to  reitrain  him,  would  remark,  *'  I  guess  he 
viiU  stand  there."  Tops,  hoops,  skipping- 
ropes,  foot-ball,  bookey,  skittles,  are  little 
known  to  or  appretuated  by  the  young  folk  of 
America.  They  lack  the  energy  which  such 
games  need,  or,  if  they  have  any,  display  it  in 
a  more  old-fasMoned  way.  Many  will  culti- 
vate Vegetables  or  fVuit,  and  sell  them  at  a 
laige  profit;  in  fact,  they  begin  to  trade  and 
make  money  as  soon  as  they  can  understand 
any  thing. 

We  are  the  (Hily  people  who  do  not  offer 
refreshments  to  our  guests : 

Every  nation,  almost  tribe,  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  has  its  distinctive  mode  of 
showing  hospitality;  but  the  only  people  I 
know  of  who  offer  their  guests  a  glsu  of  cold 
footer  only  as  a  mark  of  their  friendship  and 
respect  for  them,  are  the  Americans,  In  v«r}f 
dylith  hmutt,  a  handsome  silver  jug  filled  with 
water  is  placed  on  the  table,  and  from  this 
guests  may  freely  help  themselves  aani  gine, 
for  the  big  jug  will  be  replenished  when  it  is 
empty,  Hoapitality  outdoes  itself  in  the  water 
line.  Some  ladies  give  what  they  call  "  recep- 
tions," and  they  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  receptions.  The  lady  of  the  house  re- 
ceives her  guests,  and  expresses  her  pleasure 
at  seeing  them,  after  which  they  are  at  liberty 
to  return  home  or  to  stay,  as  they  feel  dis- 
posed. This  is  the  whole  of  the  entertain- 
ment, unless  they  choose  to  examine  each 
other's  toilets.  Bills,  too,  are  not  unfyequent- 
ly  ^ven,  at  which  ladies  danoe  from  nine 
o'otook  in  the  evening  till  three  or  four  in  the 
morniog,  wlthoat  any  refreshment  but  ieed 
water.  Is  it  sarprisiog  that  young  girls  who 
indulge  luHbls  violent  exercise,  fasting  so 
long,  should  at  so  early  an  age  become  cadav- 
erous, lean,  and  unhealthy  t  The  water-jug  is 
conspicuous  even  at  f\ill-dresB  weddings,  which 
generally  take  place  in  the  evening,  and  are 
followed  by  a  ball.  They  do  not  even  regard 
it  as  unsoriptural  to  bid  you  to  a  wedding- 
feast  when  the  wines  are  wanting,  so  com- 
pletely have  they  emancipated  themselves 
from  forms  and  ceremonies  which  would 
trench  on  their  pockets. 


Am  article  in  TemjAeBar  on  "  lUcfaelieu  " 
sums  up  with  an  eloquent  passage,  which  we 
quote.  The  utteruice  In  the  first  seotenoe 
about  a  "superficial  age"  manifests  a  senti- 
ment which  seems  to  be  chronic  with  the 
writers  for  TempU  Bar: 

Judged  by  the  petty  canons  of  a  superBcial 
age,  of  which  the  littleness  of  soul  is  sur- 
passed only  by  its  inflated  vanity,  the  grand, 
antique  figure  of  this  mighty  statesman  is 
that  of  a  tyrant  and  wholesale  murderer.  But 
it  is  by  the  canons  of  his  own  time,  and  by 
the  broad  prinoiples  taught  by  universal  his- 
tory, not  by  those  of  milksop  humanitarians, 
that  Armand  Blcbelieu  and  his  deeds  mnat  be 


judged.  It  was  a  vast  task  be  imposed  upon 
himself— out  of  the  anarchy  into  which  his 
age  had  fallen  to  create  order.  His  order, 
truly,  was  absolutism;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
was  the  flrst  link  in  the  chain  which  led  to 
liberty.  Bpite  of  our  nineteenth-century  ideas, 
social  and  political  advancement  cannot  be  ao- 
compliahed  by  leaps ;  it  is  the  slowest  and 
most  tedious  of  all  progress,  and  ita  motto 
should  be,  Festina  lente.'*  Feudalism,  al- 
though admirably  adapted  for  the  middle  ages, 
would  have  kept  naUona  in  eternal  bondage ; 
until  that  inelastic  yoke  was  removed,  the 
people  could  never  expand.  Both  in  France 
and  England  the  rise  of  the  middle  class  dates 
from  the  establishment  of  absolute  monarohy, 
as  the  rise  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
dates  from  the  French  Revolution.  To  assert 
that  Kchelien's  policy  aimed  at  ultimate  free- 
dom would  be  to  assert  a  fallacy ;  neverthe- 
less, it  did  much  to  bring  it  about.  De  Bets 
has  said  that  '*  his  care  for  the  state  did  not 
extend  beyond  his  own  life,"  but  that  man- 
ual of  atateoraft,  the  "  Testament  FoliUque,'* 
which  heleft  behind,  would  aeem  to  refute  that 
theory.  The  work  he  did  for  France  was  a 
grand  legacy  to  posterity ;  he  put  a  termina- 
tion to  the  terrible  reli^ous  wars  which  had 
desolated  the  country  during  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, and,  while  granting  f^ee  toleration  to  its 
worship,  he  forever  destroyed  Protestantism 
as  a  political  power ;  be  annexed  Lorraine  and 
the  greater  part  of  Alsace,  and  conquered  the 
enemies  of  France,  whether  English,  Span- 
iards, or  Austrians ;  he  reformed  both  army 
and  navy,  and  swept  away  numberless  ancient 
oormptions  and  abuses.  The  days  for  social 
advancement,  for  the  rise  and  encouragement 
of  trade  and  manufretnrea,  had  not  yet  come ; 
that  was  a  work  reserved  for  a  ftttnre  minister, 
a  great  man,  but  a  much  smaller  than  he.  It 
had  not  oomebecaose  the  middle  dass  had  not 
risen  to  snfilcieDt  consideratitm  In  the  atate, 
but  Bichelieu  cut  down  the  barriers  which 
barred  their  progress;  he  was  Colbert's  pion- 
eer. He  reformed  with  axe  and  sword.  The 
forest  must  be  cleared,  the  wild  beasts  slaugh- 
tered, before  the  settler  can  build  his  hut,  and 
sow  his  com,  and  live  in  peace.  He  was  a 
tyrant  only  to  the  great,  hia  vengeance  seldom 
descended  on  less  than  a  noble.  He  would 
have  all  equal  before  the  king,  all  equally 
amenable  to  the  law ;  in  that  he  was  the  flrst 
abolitionist  of  privilege;  he  was  the  flr»t  great 
liberator  of  his  nation.  He  was  merciless, 
since  the  men  he  resolved  to  crush  could  be 
intimidated  only  by  meaaures  of  the  eztrunest 
rigor.  But  In  war  his  clemency  was  far  In  ad- 
vance of  hia  age,  and  bis  victories  were  never 
stained  by  massacre  or  cruelty.  Of  the  ea- 
oredness  of  individual  life  he  had  no  feeling, 
"  I  never  undertake  any  thing,"  he  said, 
"without  thorough  consideration.  Bat, when 
once  my  resolution  is  taken,  I  go  straight  to 
my  object;  I  overthrow  all,  I  mow  down  all,  I 
cover  all  with  my  red  cassock."  And  the  ter- 
rible purpose  onoe  resolved  upon,  no  prayer 
eonid  pierce  him,  no  considerationa  of  grati- 
tude or  humanity  soften.  Once,  when  in  great 
danger  from  his  enemies,  Montmorency  of- 
fered to  shelter  and  protect  him ;  such  gen- 
erosity ahonld  never  have  been  forgotten. 
Bat,  when  the  brave  mar^ohal  lay  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  be  was  reminded  of  the  inci- 
dent, but  without  effect.  He  was  as  mueh  the 
fox  as  the  lion;  the  dwarf  as  the  giant;  he 
could  even  cringe  and  play  the  sycophant  unto 
abasement.  He  was  as  vindictive  as  he  was 
ungrateftil,  and  never  forgave  either  slight  or 
injury.  His  vnnity  descended  to  the  absurd 
and  undignified.  Fontenelle  tells  us  that,  st 
the  representation  of  his  tragedy,  "  Mlrame," 
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"  I  have  heard  sa^  that  the  sppUaae  wliich 
was  ffiven  to  the  play^  or  rather  to  him  who 
wait  EDown  to  be  so  interested  in  it,  trans- 
ported the  cardinal  so  beyond  faimaelf  that 
sometimes  he  roae  and  leaned  half  oat  of  his 
box  to  ihowhimaelf  to  the  assembly;  at  other 
timaa  he  impoaad  ailenoe,  in  order  that  pas- 
sages yetfloer  might  be  veil  heard." 

ne  before  whose  frown  the  haogbtiest  no- 
bles and  even  the  royalty  of  France  trembledi 
he  who  held  at  his  will  the  lives  of  milliona, 
was  transported  with  delight  by  the  band- 
olapping  of  a  few  toadies  and  gronndlings  I 

Such  was  Armnnd  Biohelieu,  statesman, 
obnrchman,  soldier,  Zttt^ratcur,  and  jrr^cMux/ 
he  was  endowed  with  many  of  the  meanest 
and  worst  qaalities  of  humanity ;  bnt  he  was 
possessed. of  a  genlaa  for  governing  men 
which  appears  only  onee  in  many  generations. 


AcooRDiNa  to  the  author  of  "  German 

Home-Idfe "  (Oonntess  von  Bothmer),  there 

is  no  coontry-life  In  Germany,  as  oomitry-Ure 

is  understood  in  England : 

In  Germany  there  are  no  smiling  villages, 
where  nquire  and  parson  and  lord  of  the  manor 
meet  on  terms  of  friendly  equality;  no  big, 
red-briok  bouses,  with  paddocks  and  shrub- 
beries and  brilliant  garden;. ;  no  trim  villas 
with  olosety-shaven  lawns,  geometrical  flower- 
beds, and  "a  man  and  a  maid"  to  keep  things 
gointf.  Germany  is  a  thinly-populated  coun- 
try :  the  scattered  villages  ore  mere  aasem- 
blav'es  of  hats,  dismally  huddled  together. 
The  J^tMer,  or  tenant-farmers,  may  have  a 
smart,  trim  abode,  and  the  £autr  (not,  as  is 
often  supposed,  the  patient,  plodding  *'  peas- 
ant," but  a  Bort  of  yeoman  farmer,  tilling  bis 
own  little  plot)  has  doubtless  gold  and  silver 
and  linen  galore  cunningly  secreted  in  chests 
and  presses  after  the  manner  of  his  kind  in 
other  eonntries.  And  there,  too,  is  the  par- 
jnn  ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  thinks 
of  model  cottages,  draining,  window-garden- 
ing, or  the  like.  In  abort,  (Am  *■  no  on«  to 
think  of  a.  The  farmer  is  usually  a  greedy, 
grasping,  extortionate  man ;  the  Bavtr  much 
tliosnme;  the  parson,  a  farmer  like  the  rest, 
ia  very  like  the  rest,  as  we  shall  see  elsewhere, 
in  other  matters.  The  lord  of  the  soil  is  a 
great  noble;  the  estate  is  twenty,  thirty,  for- 
ty miles  in  ciroumferenoe,  and  his  well-tilled 
acres  bring  him  in  a  vast  revenue.  He  oomes 
occasionally  for  the  shooting,  and  his  stewards 
and  bailtfTa  transact  the  necessary  business  of 
the  estate  with  him.  ,  ,  .  From  the  foregoing 
it  will  be  readily  understood  why  it  is  that 
German  womon  can  know  nothing  of  the 
charm  of  country-lifia.  There  is  no  each  thing 
as  oountry-life,  as  we  understand  it,  in  Ger- 
many ;  no  coxy  socnability,  smUlng  anogness, 
pleasant  bounties  and  hospitalities ;  and,  above 
all,  for  the  young  folk,  no  freedom,  flirtation, 
boatings,  sketchings,  high  teas,  scampertngs, 
and  merriments  generally.  Society  in  small 
towns  is  necessarily  very  restricted ;  commer- 
cial people  (these  have  hitherto  been  generally 
Jews)  visiting  among  each  other;  professors 
and  professional  men's  families  forming  an- 
other circle ;  while  "  society  "  proper,  consist- 
ing of  officers*  families,  of  those  "placed" 
about  the  court,  of  the  higher  <Avi\  funotiona- 
riea,  with  a  scattering  of  the  noHtm  unat- 
tftohed,  who  prefer  living  in  town,  or  have  re- 
tired from  active  service,  regard  all  oatiude 
th^  own  ezdasiTe  circle  with  supreme  indif- 
ferenoe,  not  to  ssy  contempt. 

Marriages  are  arranged  as  follows :  first, 
there  is  the  knotty  point  of  the  caution  "  to 
be  settled.  A  '*  oaution"  in  its  transatlantic 
MUM  must  not  h«n  be  presnppoaed ;  a  "  oau- 


tion "  in  the  Teuto-teohnieal  sense  is  the  sum 
of  fifteen  thousand  tbslen  (more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  grade  of  the  intending  Bene- 
dict), to  be  deposited,  if  the  lover  be,  as  he  ts 
almost  snre  to  be,  a  military  man,  in  govern- 
ment fiinds,  by  the  contracting  parties,  so 
that,  should  the  husband  be  killed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  or  die  an  inglorious  death 
at  home,  the  widow  may  have  a  sufficiency 
upon  which  to  live  "  standaganaaa,"  or  in  a 
manner  befitting  her  position.  There  ore, 
however,  not  very  many  young  oouplea  who 
can  deposit  this  aum,  so  that,  what  with  money 
difficulties  and  the  scarcity  of  suitors,  the 
young  lady  has  a  avmevhat  nnontain  time  of 
it  until  fate  and  the  "caution"  smile  propi- 
tious. The  betrothed  couple  are,  bovever,  not 
much  nearer  than  they  were  before:  they  are 
never  allowed  to  he  alone  together.  They  pat 
on  their  best  clothes  and  go  about  paying  vis- 
its, and  the  poor  old  Uvu  Mamma  toddles 
panting  after  them,  always  keeping  the  young 
folks  well  in  view.  This  may,  perhaps,  ac- 
count for  the  singular  manners  and  customs 
of  lovers  in  Germany  ;  their  demonstrative 
familiarities  '  i«ing  quite  calcniated  to  terrify 
a  shy  person  into  apoplexy.  The  betrothal 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  more  important  affair  than 
the  wedding.  The  evening  before  the  mar- 
riage—the IbUmAmd,  as  it  is  called— a  aingu- 
lar  ceremony  takes  place:  all  the  ftienda  of 
the  bride's  family  go  to  her  house,  unlimited 
coffee  and  cakes  and  3oiol»  are  consumed ;  peo- 
ple arrive  in  costume,  place  is  made  for  them, 
and  they  repeat  appropriate  and  inappropriate 
verses,  original  or  borrowed,  while  they  pre- 
aent  their  gifts.  Clatter  and  confhsion  reign ; 
it  is  a  relief  if  dancing  vary  the  scene,  which 
generally  closes  with  speechifying,  toasting, 
and  rather  indisoriminate  allusions  of  the 
pointedly  persofial  character. 

The  Saturday  Reoiew  thinks  thai  the  pos- 

tal^card  is  likely  to  confer  one  favor,  at  least, 

and  that  is  in  amplifying  forms  of  address : 

The  use  of  a  postage-card  enables  us  to  dis- 
pense with  those  old-fiwhioned  appendages  of 

•'my  dear"  and  "  yours  fwthfully,"  which  are 
now  mere  survivals  from  an  obsolete  order  of 
things.  Why,  when  I  write  to  a  geutlenuui 
to  make  an  appointment  for  bneiness  or  pleas- 
nre,  should  I  he  called  upon  to  round  off  my 
observations  with  a  ceremonial  observance 
which  might  just  as  welt  be  taken  for  granted  1 
The  practice  is  really  as  much  an  anAchronism 
aa  would  be  the  use  of  full-bottom  wigs  and 
the  scrapings  and  bowings  of  the  old  school. 
The  truest  politeness,  some  people  say,  is  in 
perfect  simplicity.  That  is  a  large  question^ 
but  at  any  rate  we  have  generally  made  np  oor 


mind  to  discard  the  more  elaborate  pirspluT- 
nolia  of  fbraulitiea  in  manner  and  drMo,  vkitm 
were  onee  thought  obligatuy.  ItwOlbtionH 
gidn  to  be  allowed  to  cany  out  the  same  ptin- 
ciple  in  letter-writing. 

Thk  Qi$arUrij/  Jimm  eloquently  defndi 
angling  as  a  humanizing  purtiut: 

A  brook  that  abounds  in  trout  within  tbi^ 
ty  miles  of  London  is  now  worth  aa  mntb  U 
its  fortunate  owner  as  was  a  ulmon-riTu  it 
Scotland  not  so  many  years  ago;  ind,iftik 
might  be  credited  with  powers  of  divioitiMi, 
they  might  well  tremble  on  tnmmer  buk- 
holidays,  when  from  every  sobnihan  Utom 
that  leads  to  the  Thames,  or,  for  ths  nutm 
of  that,  to  any  piece  of  fine  water  bw  1oi> 
don,  isBoe  orowdBoffl8hermen,flromdnsd^ 
equipped  with  Farlov's  choicest  tsi^lc,  «b 
aspires  to  deceive  a  burly  Thames  tront,  la 
the  apprentice  whose  ambition  scats  no  Mfh- 
er  tbsn  the  capture  of  a  bleak  the  length  oftii 
finger.  The  moralist,  however,  hails  the  si^il 
with  pleasure.  It  is  a  proof  that  oontentoait 
and  a  lore  of  simple  niatic  joys  are  spraxliiig 
among  the  masses — that  the  national  ehiUM- 
ter,  in  short,  is  softening — when  so  micjTto- 
ple  thus  fiy  for  recreation  to  angling,  ladetd, 
it  would  be  treason  to  the  gentle  art  itself,  o£ 
to  its  many  eminent  disciples  In  past  ds}«,b 
suppose  that  this  devotion  did  not  ameliontt 
men's  disposition ;  for  the  &irest  jeveli  a 
the  crown  of  angling  are  the  lessons  of  pstitnEi 
and  f(ood-wiU  which  it  inculcates.  An  angla 
to  be  crubl,  revengeful,  revolutionary  1  Ai 
well  might  we  look  for  urbane  maonen 
unaffected  kindly  natures  at  an  iiitenalidtil 
oock-flghL 

An  occasional  contributor  writes  to  u  u 
follows . 

]□  a  recent  (dote  of  KovemberVUi)iita- 
her  of  Aevutovs'  Joditsai.,  yonr  Ptrif  ton- 
Bpondent  asks  if  young  HoaBaaye,tl»/i** 
of  an  Italian  princeas,  la  the  same  penonffci 
has  just  married  a  rich  CaUfomian.  Bt  'a. 
The  cider  Houasaye  gave  in  the  Tr^MiM 
year,  a  glowing  description  of  the  tTtnifl' 
in  Paris  at  which  the  public  betroihil  •^ 
currcd,  but  he  did  not  state  in  the  next  ld» 
that  the  marriage  never  took  place,  tbt  jmi 
lovers  having  discovered,  before  it  vu  i"- 
late,  that  each  labored  under  a  delaiiou  ^' 
supposing  the  other  to  be  rich,  and  theeogir 
meot  was  accordingly  calmly  broken  oC 
the  entire  satiafiwtion  of  the  partiet  chid} 
concerned.  Any  thing  more  thorongfalyfn*^ 
than  this  little  affair,  has  never  fallen  u^tf 
my  notice. 
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^^THE  LAND  OF   THE  SKY r 

Oli,    A-DVENXTIRKS    IN    MOUNTAIN    B  Y-WAYS. 

BY  CHRISTIAN  BEID. 


'  L»t  u»  M«  if  thay  can  find  ui,'  " 


CHAPTER  X. 

•*  What  now  to  me  the  Jara  ofllfe, 
Its  petty  c&rcB,  Its  harder  throeR  ? 
The  hlllB  are  free  fWim  toll  nnd  Htrife. 
And  claap  me  Id  their  deep  repose." 

"^rO^i"  Eric,  "  who  is  rendy  for 

J-N    the  ascent  or  the  Black  HouDtain  *  " 
Thia  question  is  addressed  to  the  assem- 
bled pftrt;  the  day  after  our  retnrn  to  Ashc- 
ville.    The  drive  from  Alexander's  was  very 
pteasant,  and  the  next  day  is  brilliantly  clear 
cle»r  that  Eric  tars: 


"  ir  we  were  ooly  on  the  Black,  what  a 
view  we  should  have  ! " 

"  Hov  Tur  is  it  to  the  Black  *  "  asks  Auot 
Markham,  with  a  aigh.  "  Can  we  go  aod  re- 
turn in  n  day  ?*' 

"My  dear  mother,  nhat  arc  you  thinking 
of?"  saya  Eric.  "  It  is  a day'a  journey  from 
here  to  the  foot  of  the  mouotain.  Then  it 
takes  the  beat  part  of  the  next  day  to  ascend 
it;  and  when  you  aiit  once  on  top  you  are 
very  willing  to  spend  the  night  there." 

"  Spend  the  night ! — where  f  " 


"  In  t  cave." 

"  Eric!" 

"  I  am  not  joking,  t  assare  70a — Charley 
will  tell  you  that  I  am  not.  It  is  a  very  good 
shelter,  and  balsam-boughs  make  a  capital 

bed." 

"  A  cave  !  —  balsam  -  boughs  ! "  Aunt 
Harkham  looks  so  sincerely  and  atterly  over- 
whelmed that  the  most  of  us  cannot  restrain 
a  laugh.  "  It  can't  be  possible,  Eric,"  she 
says,  majestically,  "  that  you  expect  me  to  go 
on  such  an  expedition  as  that  f  " 

"Honestly,  I  don't  think  you  would  be 
likely  to  enjoy  it,"  replies  Eric,  candidly. 
"  Tou  bad  better  stay  here,  perhaps,  while 
the  rent  of  us  go." 

Tliis  proposal  is  not  received  so  easily 
as  it  is  made.  Aunt  Harkham  looks  still 
more  mi^estic.  "  You  forget  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  chaperon  in  such  a  party,"  she  says. 

"  I'm  chaperon  enough,"  answers  Eric, 
coolly.  *'  Haven't  I  been  taking  care  of  Al- 
ice and  Sylvia  all  their  lives,  and  can't  I  take 
care  of  tiieni  on  the  Black  Uouotain  f  But, 
if  it  will  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  the  pro- 
priety question,  Mrs.  Cardigan  talks  of  ac- 
companying as." 

"I  disapprove  of  Ure.  Cardigan,"  is  on 
the  tip  of  Aunt  Harkham's  tongue,  bat  she 
does  not  utter  the  words.  The  propriety 
question  roust,  she  thinks,  be  considered,  and 
even  the  shadow  of  a  chaperon  is  sometimes 
better  than  none. 

"  I  suppose  yoa  invited  her  to  join  our 
party  f  "  says  Charley  to  Eric. 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  invited  herself,"  he 
answers,  quietly.  "  It  was  fortnnate,  per- 
haps, since  I  suppose  she  will  do  for  a  chap- 
eron—eh, mother  F  " 

"  I  think  she  stands  very  mach  in  need  of 
one  herself,"  says  Aunt  Harkham,  severely. 

Xotwithstanding  this  unfavorable  opinion, 
the  matter  is  settled  as  Eric  suggested.  The 
idea  of  ascending  a  mountain  on  horseback, 
and  spending  the  night  in  a  cave,  is  more 
than  Aunt  Markham'a  philosophy  is  able  to 
endure. 

"Twenty-flve  years  ago  I  might  have  done 
such  a  thing,"  she  says,  "  but  now — " 

"  I'd  like  of  ail  things  to  see  mother 
mounted  on  a  horse,''  remarks  Rupert,  with 
a  burst  of  laughter. 

Yon  are  an  ondutiful  boy  to  wish  to 
make  game  of  yoar  own  mother — snd  you 
will  never  be  gratified,"  aays  Aunt  Harkham. 
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Later  in  the  daj  Kra.  Cardigan  joins  us, 
and  we  diacuss  the  details  of  the  expedition. 

"  The  first  essentials,"  says  Eric,  "  are  to 
provide  onnelns  with  plent;  to  eat  and  plen- 
ty to  wear.  ITnlaBS  we  are  careful  on  those 
points,  we  shall  suffer  with  hni^^r  and  cold.** 

"Not  a  doubt  of  tfaftti**  says  Oharley. 
"The  Black  Konntain  is  the  most  fiimoua 
place  I  hnow  for  becoming  raTonoasIy  hun- 
gry and  nacomfortably  cold." 

"  But  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
80,"  says  Mr.  Lanier.  "  Surely  it  is  possible 
for  a  party  to  take  with  them  all  that  they 
are  likely  to  need  in  the  way  of  food  and 
clothing." 

"  Not  so  possible  as  you  ndgbt  think. 
The  air  up  there  gires  people  appetites  such 
as  they  nerer  had  before  in  their  lives ;  and 
the  nights  are  often  so  cold  that  no  amount 
of  cloLbing  will  keep  you  warm." 

"  But  you  make  Bres,  do  yon  not  ?  *'  asks 
Mrs.  Cardigan. 

"  We  try  to  do  ao ;  but  the  balsam  is  the 
only  wood  to  be  had,  and  it  is  the  hardest 
wood  in  the  world  nut  of  which  to  make  a 
fire.  If  you  relax  your  attention  to  It  for 
fire  minutes,  it  quietly  subsides  into  a  charred 
mass  of  blaok  logs." 

"What  a  prospect  I**  says  Ifrs.  Cardigan, 
laughiDgly.  "  We  are  to  be  starred  and  to 
be  frozen ;  and  what  is  to  repay  us  fbr  all 
this?" 

"  The  view,**  says  Sylvia,  *'  and  the  proud 
cODSciousness  of  standing  on  the  highest 
point  of  land  east  of  the  Rooky  Honntalns." 

**  But  it  is  extremely  likely  that  you  will 
not  have  the  view,"  says  Oliarley.  "The 
rale  on  the  Blaok  is  not  to  have  it.  People 
who  live  near  the  monntain  will  tell  you  that 
you  might  count  on  your  fingers  the  days  In 
the  year  when  its  summit  is  not  wrapped  in 
clouds." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Ecnyon  must  be  endeavor- 
ing to  dissuade  ua  from  making  the  ascent," 
says  Mrs.  Cardigan. 

*'  It  is  certainly  very  kind  of  him  to  raise 
our  spirits  with  such  pleasant  accounts  of  all 
that  we  are  likely  to  encounter,"  siiys  Sylvia. 
"But,  in  spite  of  hunger,  cold,  and  clonde, 
we  mean  to  go." 

"I  never  doubted  that  for  a  moment," 
■ays  Charley. 

"  With  such  an  able  commanding  officer 
as  Ur.  Harkham,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  rea> 
son  to  apprehend  any  misadventures,"  says 
Urs.  Cardigan,  turning  her  bright,  brunette 
face  toward  Eric. 

"Aa  officer  should  not  be  complimented 
before  his  ability  has  been  tested,"  he  an- 
iwers.  "  If  it  is  settled  that  we  start  to* 
morrow,  I  must  go  and  make  arrangemmts 
for  a  supply  of  provisions.** 

He  goes— rather  glad,  I  Uiink,  to  escape 
flromthefkirwidow'sbewltchingglances.  This 
lady  Is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  subject,  however. 
All  men,  from  seventeen  to  seventy,  she  es- 
teems her  lawful  prey,  and,  failing  one,  she 
falls  back,  with  easy  grace,  upon  another. 
She  steps  now  out  of  the  room  in  which  we 
are  sitting  upon  a  balcony,  and  calls  Hr. 
Lanier  to  admire  the  view  of  the  mountains 
that  lie  in  blue  waves  along  the  soutliem 
hoiiKon. 

"  T  am  so  glad  that  you  advised  me  to 


come  to  this  place,"  we  hear  her  say.  "  Down 
at  the  Springs  one  was  so  shut  in  by  hills, 
that  it  was  almost  equivalent  to  being  in  an 
oven ;  but  here  we  have  these  lovely  distant 
views,  and  such  a  stimulating  atmosphere. 
If  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  like  yourself, 
one  of  a  pleasant  party,  how  I  should  delight 
in  scampering  all  over  the  counfay  I  But  it 
is  so  depressing  to  be  alone.** 

"I  am  sure  there  is  no  reaswi  save  your 
own  choice,  why  yon  should  ever  be  alone,** 
says  Mr.  Lanier,  gallantly, 

"  Mark  my  words,  Syl^/*  I  say,  aside, 
"  Mrs,  Cardigan  has  invited  herself  to  aeocmi- 
pany  us  to  the  Black— she  wUl  invite  herself 
to  accompany  us  still  farther  if  we  do  not 
take  care." 

"Well,  why  not?"  asks  Sylvia,  careless- 
ly. "  She  18  rather  entertaining.  Are  you 
afraid  for  Eric's  peace  of  mind  f  " 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  for  Salph  Lanier's 
allegiance  J  " 

She  laughs. 

"  Not  I.  More  attractive  women  than 
Mrs.  Cardigan  have  tried  to  shake  that — and 

failed." 

I  make  no  remark  on  this  confident  state- 
ment, but  I  think  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
perseverance  of  most  men,  and  that  a  man 
BO  persistently  snubbed  as  Ralph  Lanier 
might  be  excused  for  finding  a  balm  for  his 
feelings  in  the  attentions  of  so  charming  a 
woman  as  Urs.  Cardigan. 

The  next  morning  we  start  on  our  expe- 
dition. iRie  'dayis  bright  with  the  golden 
brightness  of 'September,  and  has  that  serene 
charm  of  atniosphere  which,  in  this  great  al- 
titude, maites  the  autumn  a  season  of  delight. 
Obedient  to  orders,  we  load  ourselves  with 
wraps  of  all  kinds,  but  we  cannot  imagine 
that  wle  shall  find  need  for  half  of  them.  Nei- 
ther can  we  imagine  that  under  any  possible 
circumstances  our  appetites  will  grow  large 
enough  to  consume  the  amount  of  provisions 
with  which  Eric  filla  the  wagon. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Markham  must  be  preparing 
for  a  more  extensive  trip  thau  we  know  of," 
says  Hra.  Cardigan,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Eric,  do  you  mean  to  drive  the  phae- 
ton?" I  ask. 

"  Oh,  pray  do,  Mr.  Markham  1"  cries  lirs. 
Cardigan,  eagerly.  "  I  am  ao  fond  of  sitting 
on  the  front  seat,  where  I  can  watch  the 
horses — and  so  fond  of  driving,  too,  when 
there  is  a  gentleman  by  to  take  the  reins  If 
any  thing  should  happen." 

"That  won't  dot"  says  Fric,  and  he 
smiles  as  he  looks  at  the  speaker,  who  stands 
on  the  steps  In  her  becoming  costnme  uid 
coquettish  hat  "If  you  take  the  reins,  yon 
most  be  prepared  to  take  the  consequences 
also." 

"  I'll  take  any  tUng  whatever,  if  yon  will 
only  let  me  drive  those  beauUfuI  horses^** 

she  says,  gayly, 

Sylvia  rides,  as  uaual ;  bat  Mr.  Lanier's 
horse  is  unluckily  lame,  so  he  Is  obliged  to 
leave  it  behind,  and  accept  a  seat  In  the 

phaeton.  This  necessity  depresses  bis  spir- 
its, but  Charley's  are  correspondingly  high, 
and  he  canters  off  by  Sylvia's  side  with  an 
air  not  calculated  to  remove  his  rival's  de- 
pression. 

•With  many  last  injunctions  from  Aunt 


Markham  not  to  break  our  necks,  aud  to  1 
sure  and  come  back  on  the  third  diy,  vv 
finally  drive  off.  Our  way  out  of  AslitnUe 
lies  toward  the  Swannaooa,  and  when  nt 
reach  that  stream  we  follow  the  stigeiotd 
immediately  along  its  bank.  The  vtUej 
spreads  fair  and  green  aroond  us,  bhhiu^ 
lights  and  shades  are  on  the  hills,  a  under 
yet  radiant  haie  drapes  the  far  blue  noait* 
tuns,  the  river  flows  swiftly  by,  foil  of  glib 
cing  brightness. 

"  This  is  tiie  road  which  leads  to  Sns- 
nanoa  Gap,**  says  Ralph  Lanier.  "  Do  «i 
foUowitfarr** 

"  For  about  twelve  miles,**  Erie  snswtn. 
"As  far  as  Alexander's." 

"  I  thought  we  left  Alexander's  on  tlie 
French  Broad,"  says  Mrs.  Cardigas,  vho  ii 
driving,  and  does  it — as  she  does  every  tb'ag 
— with  grace  and  skill. 

"  This  is  another  Alexander's— and  a  nr 
different  one,"  says  Eric. 

The  road  which  Tor  twelve  miles  letdi  i- 
rectly  up  the  valley  of  the  Swanoaiioi,  li 
uniformly  good.  We  ford  the  river  sctoiI 
times,  and  see  it  in  all  phases  of  iu  ctpci- 
oious  loveliness,  And  with  eveiy  posiiUe 
background — now  level  farm-lands  attd  ^> 
pie  hills,  then  a  beautiful  pass  dark  vill 
overhanging  shade,  again  a  picturesqoe  nuD 
with  the  water  flashing  over  its  dam  iot 
Aeet  of  silver,  or  mountains  rising  bdinl 
monnhdns  with  patobes  of  shadow  on  that 
deep  goi^  and  wooded  sides.  UtroGgli  lO 
these  vaiying  scenes  river  takes  itsvq 
with  sweet  tmpetuosil^,  swirling  In 
flowing  still  and  deep  between  its  banki,  «t 
rippling  gayly  over  stony  shallows. 

"  '  Swannanoa  I  well  they  named  tbc* 
In  the  mellow  Indian  tongnc, 
"Beantlflil'"  thou  art  mort  tnly. 
And  right  wortlir  to  be  oatig,' " 

"Says  Hr.  Lanier,  who  has  found  this  veneis 
the  back  of  a  photograph. 

"  It  is  tame  here,  compared  to  what  it  ii 
as  it  comes  down  the  Black  Monniab,"  n.n 
Eric.  "  Sonw  ^eos  on  the  stream  tbeit  I 
have  never  seen  surpassed  for  wildnetf  ni 
beauty.*' 

"Shall  w  see  them  f  "  asks  Mrs.  Cu£ 

gan. 

"  If  yon  like,  and  if  you  are  not  afraid  i 
rattlesnakes,  which  abound  in  such  pboei 
Our  course  lies  directly  to  the  head-wauni' 
the  river." 

"  Great  place  for  trout-fishing,  isal  it!" 
asks  Hr.  Lanier. 

"  Splendid  place,*'  responds  Eric  "  T« 
would  suspect  me  of  exaggeration  if  I 
to  siy  how  many  speckled  teont  I  have  flsqU 

there  in  a  day.** 

"Oh,  how  delightftill"  cries  Hr*.  (kt* 
gan.  ^"  Can't  I  catoh  some,  too,  picsscf  ^ 
am  devoted  to  flshii^.** 

Both  gentlemen  laugh  at  dils. 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  go  Into  the  tM* 
and  wader  "they  ask.  "Thatis  ibewtrl* 
fish  for  monntain-troat.  The  growth  ilMK 
the  banks  Is  so  dense  that  no  otfaernodcu- 
Bwers." 

"  If  you  had  given  me  wanlsg,  I  ih^H 
have  brought  a  woding-costume  olragi"  ^ 
says ;  "  but  at  preseot  I  am  not  pTOvMrf'*' 
any  thing  of  that  kind," 
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Od  we  go,  bowliDg  lightly  and  easily  ovei 
tbe  road  aloog  which  the  heavy  stage  jolts 
and  bumps. 

"  This  ia  the  perfection  of  trareling ! " 
eriea  Ura.  Cardigan. 

The  spirited  horses,  which  are  the  pride 
mnd  delight  of  Eric's  heart,  do  not  need  a 
touch  of  the  whip  as  they  move  forward  in 
that  loi^,  swinging  trot  which  seems  pleasure 
instead  of  labor  to  thoroughbreds.  All  around 
us  lies  the  brightness  of  tbe  mellow  day,  and 
the  varied  glory  of  the  monntain-Iandscape. 
Great  bills  stand  bathed  In  snnsbine  or  dap- 
pled with  shade,  vbile  at  thoir  feet  are  oores 
io  which  the  brood,  low  farm-boaBes  stand, 
with  sanny  meadows  and  fields  of  waving  oom. 

At  noon  we  reaoh  Alexander's,  where  we 
stop  for  dinner,  and  rest  two  or  three  honrs 
dnring  the  heat  of  the  day. 

"There  is  no  need  of  haste  in  getting  to 
Patton's,"  Bays  Eric,  with  a  shrug.  "Tou 
will  have  quite  enough  of  it,  for  we  can't 
ascend  the  mount«n  until  to-morrow." 

This  seems  to  us  a  provoking  delay,  but 
we  arc  too  welt  drilled  to  thiok  of  murmur- 
ing. 

*'  Eric  knows,"  says  Sylvia  to  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan, who  is  bold  enough  to  express  some  dis- 
approval. **  He  has  spent  every  summer 
sines  he  was  a  boy  in  this  oouDtry,  and  he  is 
so  enamored  of  it  that  I  think  he  will  end  by 
living  here  altogether." 

When  we  set  forth  again,  the  afternoon 
has  little  heat  in  its  aoft  glory.  After  leaving 
Alexander's,  we  turn  abruptly  from  tbe  stage* 
road  straight  toward  the  dark  monntains  that 
stand  like  giants  befbre  ns.  As  we  advance, 
these  great  beigbts,  which  make  others  seem 
like  pigmy  hills,  inclose  us  on  all  aides,  wear- 
ing every  tint  of  dark  purple  and  blue.  Their 
miqestio  loneliness,  tbdr  wild  grandeur,  strike 
one  with  a  soise  of  absolute  awe.  We  lool^ 
at  tbem,  in  tbe  everlasting  fixity  of  their  re- 
pose, and  realise — as  perhaps  it  has  never 
chanced  to  us  to  realize  beTore — the  brevity 
and  insignificance  of  oar  existence. 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  mountaineers,  as  a 
rule,  are  melancholy,"  says  Sylvia,  who  is 
riding  behind  the  phaeton.  "  If  I  lived  al- 
ways in  the  shadow  of  these  monntains,  I 
should  feel  their  solemnity  in  every  act  of 
my  life;  I  should  never  bo  able  to  throw  it 
off." 

"  Tou  think  ao  because  you  never  have 
lived  in  their  shadow,"  says  Eric.  "  If  you 
did,  you  would  soon  discover  that  their  so- 
lemnity, which  strikes  you  so  much  now, 
would  affect  yon  very  little.'* 

*' '  They  emblem  that  eternal  rest 

We  cannot  eompasi  In  onr  speech,' " 

she  says,  in  a  lowvoice,  looking  at  the  splen- 
did masses  as  they  tower  against  tbe  sky, 
wrapped  In  eternal  silence  and  motionless 
calm. 

As  we  penetrate  deeper  into  the  monn- 
tftlns,  our  road  leads  up  a  narrow  valley, 
along  which  a  stream — clearer  than  crystal, 
if  sneh  a  thing  can  be — take:*  its  course,  and 
crosses  our  road  again  and  again. 

"  Is  this  the  Swannanoa  t "  some  one  asks. 

"  It  is  Swannanoa  Creek,"  Eric  answers  ; 
**  the  branch  of  the  stream  which  comes  down 
Item  the  Black." 


sun  has  dropped  behind  the  hills  that 
hem  ^8  in,  and  a  few  broken  masses  of  gor- 
geous clouds  are  floating  above  the  dark-blue 
peaks  of  Craggy,  when  we  reach  the  house 
where  we  are  to  spend  the  night — Patton'f), 
at  the  fool  of  the  mountain.  It  is  a  rough 
place,  poorly  kept — hotels  for  tourists  have 
not  yet  risen  in  these  fastnesses — but  tbe 
people,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  civil,  obliging, 
and  ready  to  give  us  their  best  Urs.  Cardigan 
grimaces  a  little  over  the  room  into  which 
we  are  ushered ;  bat  it  has  at  Ie«Bt  the  merit 
of  cleanliness,  which  Sylvia  points  out. 

"  Win  you  want  supper  1 "  asks  a  gaunt 
woman,  coming  to  the  door  while  we  are  shak- 
ing off  the  dust  of  travel. 

We  reply  emphatically  that  we  will  want 
snpper,  and  probably  manifest  a  little  sur- 
prise at  the  question,  for  she  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain it. 

"  I  see  you  have  your  own  purvisions," 
she  says,  "and  I  thought  you  might  mean 
to  make  your  supper  off 'en  'em.  Some  folks 
does." 

'*  That  ia  the  reason  why  some  folks  near- 
ly starve  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,"  says 
Sylvia,  with  the  air  of  one  who  knows  all 
about  such  matters.  "  We  don't  mean  to 
touch  those  provisions  until  we  are  on  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Black." 

"  Here  is  something  that  we  can  touch, 
however,"  says  Krs.  Cardignn,  opening  a 
basket  of  grapes,  "  and  now  let  as  go  out  for 
a  walk." 

The  entire  sky  is  flushed  with  a  radiance 
which  shows  that  the  hidden  sunset  mnst  be 
of  nnnsaal  glory,  when  we  leave  the  honse, 
and,  crossing  the  neglected  yard,  take  onr 
way  to  the  stream  that  sings  over  its  rocks 
not  more  than  twenty  yards  distant.  We  en- 
ter a  forest-road  arched  with  diade,  but,  al- 
though we  are  not  more  than  two  steps  from 
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the  creek,  we  can  only  obtain  glimpses  of  its 
flashing  beauty,  so  den^e  is  the  growth  along 
its  banks.  At  length  we  hear  such  a  tumult 


of  falling  water,  that  we  feel  sure  something 
specially  worth  fleeing  is  hidden  from  our 
sight,  and,  nerved  to  desperation,  plunge 
recklessly  into  the  thicket.  Only  Mrs.  Car- 
digan holds  back  and  suggests  snakes — but 
Sylvia  laughs. 

"  You  are  quite  as  likely  to  meet  a  snake 
where  you  are  as  here,"  she  says.  "You 
can't  possibly  guard  against  tbem,  so  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  go  where  yon  like 
without  thinking  of  them.*' 

Encouraged  by  tlua  pbiloBOphlcal  view  of 
things,  Mrs.  Cardigan  follows,  and  we  find 
ourselves  In  one  of  those  glens  of  which 
Eric  has  spoken.  Large  bowlders  strew  the 
channel  of  the  stream,  over  and  around 
which,  in  foaming  rapids  and  cascades,  the 
limpid  water  frets  and  whirls.  A  wilderness 
of  ivy  and  rhododendron,  interspersed  with 
tapering  pines  and  stately  firs,  makes  u  wall 
of  green  along  the  banks,  and,  as  we  spring 
from  rock  to  rock  until  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  middle  of  the  current,  we  agree  that,  for 
wild  and  romantic  loveliness,  we  have 
scarcely  seen  this  surpassed. 

"  Is  it  not  strange,"  says  Sylvia,  "  that 
the  higher  one  goes  in  these  mountains,  the 
more  luxuriant  the  forest-growth  becomes  f 
Look  at  that  hill-side  I  It  is  like  a  tropical 
jungle." 

"  Oh,  to  be  here  when  tbe  rhododendron 
is  in  bloom  1 "  cries  Urs.  Cardigan,  clasping 
her  bands ;  and  indeed  everywhere  that  one 
turns,  tbe  broad,  polished  leaves  of  this 
"  victor-wreath  "  of  the  monntains  meets  tbe 
glance. 

We  sit  on  the  rocks,  enthroned  like  mer- 
maids, with  tlie  bimwiing  stream  aronnd  us, 
tbe  rich,  green  hill-side  towering  in  front, 
the  absolute  solitude  of  virgin  Xiitnre  in 
every  sight  and  sound.  We  do  not  observe 
that  the  sunset  radiance  fades  from  the 
patch  of  sky  immediately  over  our  heads, 
and  the  uoft  gray  tints  of  twilight  begin  to 
steal  over  the  scene,  until  stepEi  and  voices 
on  the  hidden  road  rouse  us  to  a  realization 
that  our  companious  are  in  search  of  ua. 

"Hush  I  not  a  word  I"  whispers  Mrs. 
Cardigan.    "  Let  us  see  if  they  can  find  us." 

"  Here  I "  says  Eric's  voice.  "  Don't  you 
see  that  they  have  broken  through  here* 
We'll  find  them  out  in  the  stream  there." 

"I  see  some  figures— dryads  and  naiads, 
perhaps— on  the  rocks,"  says  Charley,  forcing 
his  way  through  the  dense  cAapormf  of  ivy 
and  laurel. 

The  dryads  and  naiads  answer  with  a 
laagb. 

"  Here  is  an  excellent  place  if  yon  wnald 
like  another  plunge-bath,  Charley,"  I  say, 
pointing  to  a  crystal  pool  jnst  below  the  rock 
on  which  I  am  seated. 

"  I  wonder  you  ladies  were  not  afraid  of 
snakes,"  remarks  Hr.  Lanier,  glancing  round 
apprehensively  as  he  makes  his  appearance 
through  tbe  bushes  and  over  the  trailing 
vines. 

Wlien  we  stroll  slowly  back,  the  cool, 
clear  dusk  has  fallen.  On  onr  right  the 
mighty  peaks  of  the  Black  stnnddark  against 
the  sky;  iromediittely  in  front  are  the  fantas- 
tic outlines  of  Craggy;  overhead  the  moon 
is  shilling  from  a  deep-blue  sky,  and  the  air 
has  a  freshness  that  is  snggesUre  of  frost 
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"  Wbat  a  dilTereot  atmosphere  from  ibat 
or  AdwrlUel**  uyBSjlTit;  "and it  It  {«  M 
eool  here  to-night,  wliat  will  it  be  on  tlw 
mountain  to-morrow  ni^^t  f  ** 

"  Ooid  enoogh  to  need  all  your  wrapa — 
and  more  besidoB,**  answers  Brio. 

We  find  a  fire  nrj  pleasant  when  we  re- 
turn to  the  house.  We  gather  round  it 
after  sapper,  and,  with  do  other  light  than  the 
rnddj,  flickering  blaze,  talk  until  late  bed- 
tim&  Erie  aud  Gharley  try  each  to  "  top " 
the  other's  stories  of  adrenturea,  and,  if  thej 
do  not  succeed  in  this,  they  at  least  interest 
and  amuse  their  aadienee,  while  Rupert  sits 
by  drinking  in  erery  detail  with  absorbed  at- 
tention. 

"  What  a  feast  is  in  store  for  yon  I  " 
says  Eric,  suddenly  laying  hia  hand  on  the 
boy's  shoulder.  ''I  luckily  encountered  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine  this  afternoon,  who 
will  be  our  guide  to-morrow.  His  name  is 
Dan  Burnet,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous hunters  of  this  region.  He  will  tell 
yoa  bear-stories  by  the  dosen." 

*'He  shall  tell  them  around  the  camp- 
fire  to-morrow  night,'*  says  Mrs.  Cardigan. 
"How  delightful  and  picturesque  I" 

"Siuoe  I  hsTo  had  no  adventures  with 
which  the  present  party  are  not  hmillar,  I 
shall  make  a  diversion  in  the  order  of  enter- 
tainment, and  tell  a  ghost-story,*'  says  Syl- 
via.—** AtteuUon,  Bnperi  I  I  know  yon  are 
almost  aa  fond  of  ghosts  ai  of  bears." 

We  oan  all  follow  thia  lead,  so  half  a 
doien  indifferent  ghost-stories  are  told,  and 
provoke  more  laughter  than  terror.  Then 
we  say  good-night,  and  separate.  We  find 
the  atmosphere  of  our  large,  un warmed 
chamber  very  chilly,  but  Sylvia  stoutly  de- 
clines to  stop  up  a  broken  window-pane. 

"  We  had  better  accnstom  ourselves  to 
the  climate,"  (the  says.  "  To-morrow  night 
we  shall  be  much  colder,  without  any  win- 
dow-panes at  all." 

The  house  has  been  given  ap  to  our  oc- 
oupatioD  —  the  family  retiring  to  a  smaller 
one  across  the  yard  —  and  the  lights  are 
scarcely  ont  and  things  grown  qniet,  before 
a  strange  noise  (apparently  caused  by  the 
Blinffling  of  many  feet)  la  heard  on  the  pi- 
asza  apoD  which  our  door  opena. 

*•  What  is  that*"  asks  Hrs.  Cardigan. 

"OhoBts,  perh^M— or  bandits,"  answers 
Sylvia. 

"Bears,"  Z  anggest.  "Thia  Is  a  bear- 
country." 

**  But  I  never  beard  that  bears  invaded 
houses — in  platoons,  too,"  says  Hrs-  Cardi- 
gan. "  Uaten  I  the  noise  is  immediately  by 
oar  door.  Upon  my  word,  1  don't  like  ^is  1 
If  the  door  was  looked  it  would  be  a  diflbrent 
matter ;  but  to  have  nothing  but  a  chair  be- 
tween us  and — and  we  don't  know  what  I" 

"It  is  certainly  dreadful,"  says  Bylvia, 
with  a  laugh  in  her  voice.  "  It  U  queer. 
Somebody,  or  several  somebodiea,  seem  to  be 
pulling  something  down.  I  tell  you  what" 
— a  light  spring  to  the  floor  —  "I  oan  see 
through  the  window  what  is  going  on.  It  is 
moonlight,  you  know." 

Her  bare  feet  trip  noiselessly  across  the 
room,  she  pulls  the  curtain  back  from  the 
window,  looks  canliously  out,  and  then  bursts 
into  a  laugh. 


"  Hounds,"  she  says.  "  There  are  several 
of  them,  and  they  are  doing  their  best  to  get 
into  our  provisions." 

"Hounds I"  repeats  Hrs.  Cardigan,  and 
she,  too,  springs  to  the  floor.  "  Drive  them 
away,  for  mercy's  sake  t  If  they  devour  our 
provisions,  we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  Ashe- 
ville." 

The  window  is  raised  forthwith,  and  two 
voices  in  energetic  chorna  bid  the  hounds  de- 
part—  which  they  do  immediately.  Then, 
liaving  routed  the  enemy,  they  are  about  to 
return  to  bed,  when  I  suggest  that  it  will  be 
inconvenient  to  repeat  this  performance  all 
night. 

**  You  huve  repelled  one  attack,"  I  say ; 
"  but  those  dogs  will  make  another  in  ten 
minutes.  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  well 
to  bring  the  provisions  in  1 " 

"Impossible,"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan;  "it 
would  be  an  hour's  work.  Ur.  Uarkham  has 
food  for  a  regiment  thiTC." 

"  We  had  better  bring  them  in,"  says 
Sylvia.  *'  As  Alice  says,  it  will  never  answer 
to  leave  them  there,  unless  we  appoint  a 
watchman." 

**  It  was  shamefully  careless  of  the  boys 
to  leave  them,"  I  ssy^from  the  force  of  old 
habit  we  still  speak  of  Eric  and  Charley  as 
"  the  boys."  **  THay  ougiit  to  be  waked,  to 
take  them  in." 

**  But  who  is  to  wake  them  T  "  asks  Mrs. 
Cardigan. 

"They  sleep  like  the  seven  sleep^s," 
says  Sylvia.  "We  might  thump  on  their 
door  for  an  hour  without  rousing  them. 
Come,  let  us  do  it  ourselves." 

So  we  do  it  onrsdves.    Perhaps  the 
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hounds,  if  they  have  any  sense  of  humor, 
and  are  not  too  hungry,  enjoy  the  scene  from 
a  distance — three  apectrat,  vhite-robed  fig- 
ures engaged  in  conveying  into  safe  quar- 
ters various  baskets  and  packages  of  edi- 
bles. 

'*  There,"  says  Sylvia,  when  we  bring  the 
last  within  the  door,  which  is  fastened  again 
with  a  ohair ;  "  now  we  will  let  those  careful 


geaitlemen  wonder  where  Ouat  pTOfirioai  m 
to-morrow  morning," 

Thia  kindly  intention  is  carried  into  ef- 
fect. We  are  wakened  early  a  thmnp  it 
our  door,  and  Bapen's  voice  shoats,  "Tinw 
to  be  up  E "  Then  this  young  gentleman  pro- 
ceeds to  the  end  of  the  inaua  whttt  a  lii 
basin  is  placed  for  the  use  of  the  pnbUc. 
Hardly  a  minute  elapses  before  ve  hear  u 
exclamation.  "Thunder!"  be ss;a  "Bntk- 
cr  Eric,  0  Brother  Erie,  where  arc  the  icoii. 
fflons  f  " 

"Where  are  what?"  aaka  Eric,  cominj 
out  on  the  piazza.  "  lAd  you  ask  aboot  tbe 
provisions  ?  Why,  where  are  they  f  IKd 
anybody  take  them  into  the  honse  htt 
night  ?— Charley,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  answers  Chariey'a  voice,  "flan 
they  disappeared  ?  No  doubt  aomebod;  pat 
them  away — Harrison,  most  likely." 

"  No,  sir,  I  didn't,"  says  HaniaoD,  ap- 
pearing on  the  scene ;  "  but  there's  hooodi 
here,  and  they  may  have  carried  'em  oC 

"  By  Jove  1 "  says  another  voice— the  ia- 
mayed  voice  of  "Mr.  Lanier.  "  Bat  homdi 
would  have  devoured  the  food  where  Ikej 
found  it." 

"  It's  all  gone,  anyway,"  says  Bopal 
"  Harrison,  look  about.  The  baskets  nwt 
be  tomewhere.  I  know  they  Here  left  here, 
for  I  saw  them  just  before  1  went  to  bed," 

"And  might  have  thought  of  briiigB|! 
them  iu,"  says  Eric 

"  We  ought  to  tell  them  —  really  h 
ought  I "  says  Sylvia,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Don't  do  any  thing  of  the  kind,"  uji 
Urs,  Cardigan.  *'  Let  them  look  and  wonder." 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  seaTchiBg,  ui 
such  exclamations  as,  "  Very  mjsteriont,  bj 
Qeorge  ! "  *'  What  the  deuce  could  hs*egoM 
with  the  things  f  "  and  preserve,  I  regret  tc 
state,  a  profound  silence,  nntjl  there  coma 
another  thump  on  our  door. 

"  I  say  " — it  is  Rupert's  voice  again— "  de 
you  happen  to  have  the  provisions  in  then!" 

"The  provisions!"  answers  Sylvia, iai 
tone  of  innocent  surprise.  "  Pray,  »b*t 
should  ne  be  doing  with  the  provisions  ?" 

"  Well,  they  have  disappeared—"  Bupert 
begins,  when  I  mterpoae  with  the  truth. 

"  They  are  here,  Rupert,"  I  aay.  "W* 
brought  them  in  last  night  to  keep  then 
from  the  dugs.  But  yuu  deserve  to  havehid 
them  eaten,  for  your  eardeesneiB." 

*<  Tk^ve  got  *em  1 "  we  hear  Rupert  repHt 
a  minute  later,  "  and  we  owe  then  a  gwrf 
tarn  for  not  saying  a  word  all  this  tine." 

There  is  so  much  preparation  nceaw? 
for  our  departare  that  It  is  some  time  it 
ter  breakfast  before  we  start.  About 
o'clock  the  gidde  arrives — a  stalwart,  bnud- 
shouldered  man  of  thirty-rix  or  eight,  «itli  > 
frank,  Hunbumed  face,  ftnd  a  suggestion  of 
the  soldier  as  well  as  tbe  hunter  in  his  ip- 
pearance. 

"  What  a  study  for  a  picture!"  sayaSjl- 
via.  "  What  a  thorough  type  of  the  moun- 
taineer! If  he  only  wore  a  Tyrolean  kit, 
now — " 

"Like  a  brigand  in  an  opera!"'  mJ* 
Charley.  "  What  ideas  women  have,  to  b* 
sure  I  Why,  if  you  looked  at  it  from  th* 
right  point  of  view,  that  old  felt  isasiniK^ 
more  pictaresque  as  it  is  more  canfarisfale. 
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"  I  aappoBe  70a  flatter  yourself  that  }fowrs 
is  pictureBqoe,"  sbe  says. 

"Not  quite  so  much  so  as  Luuier's  Eog- 


Th«  Guide. 

liab  hat,  perhaps,  but  aufficieatlj  so  for  my 
taste. — Hallo,  Burnet  I — which  is  the  pack- 
horse  ?  " 

'*  This  one,"  answers  Mr.  Burnet.  He 
has  brought  with  him  three  horaes  and  a 
mole.  One  is  led  up  to  the  piazza  and  loaded 
with  a  number  of  shawls,  several  quilts — 
whioh  Eric  insists  upon  borrowing  from  Mrs. 
Patten— and  the  provisions,  which  hare  been 
packed  pell-mell  tnto  an  enormous  bag.  Side* 
saddles  are  placed  on  the  others,  and  load 
are  Sylvia's  remonstrances  when  she  finds 
sbe  fs  not  to  be  allowed  to  ride  Boonibelle. 

'*  I  can't  permit  you  to  put  your  neck  in 
Jeopardy  by  riding  a  horse  not  accustomed 
to  climbing,"  says  Eric,  aotfaoritattvely. 
**■  Tbese  animals  have  been  reared  on  the 
mountains,  and  are  as  sure-footed  as  goats." 

*'  They  are  quite  as  ugly,"  remarks  the 
yoiiDg  lady,  UDgrateruIIy.  Then  she  glances 
from  their  tall,  raw-boned  proportions  to  the 
small,  round  mule  which  stands  by,  com- 
posedly switching  its  tall.  "  If  I  can't  ride 
Bonnibelle,  I  will  ride  Ma^,"  she  says. 

"  A  very  good  choice,"  observes  Mr.  Lani- 
er. "  Hules  are  not  hands<Hne,  but  they  are 
better  on  mountains  —  because  more  sure- 
footed— than  hor^s."- 

*'  They  are  only  slightly  inclined  to  pre- 
ier  tlitjir  own  way,"  says  Charley,  "and  two 
of  a  trade  never  agree." 

Sylvia  does  not  condescend  to  notice  this 
remark.  She  mounts  the  mule — disregard- 
ing the  laogbter  which  we  cannot  restrain — 
and  announces  that  she  is  ready.  Mrs.  Car- 
digan and  myself  are  devated  on  the  tall 
mcrantain-steeds ;  the  gentlemen  mount  the 
lowland  horses,  on  which  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  risk  fActr  necks ;  the  guide,  with  his 
axe  on  his  shoulder,  leads  the  pack-horse  in 
front — and  so  we  start 


THE  HEIRS  OF  THE  BOD- 
LEY ESTATE. 

A  8T0BY  IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. 

BT  BOKACB  E.  SODDDEE, 

CHAPTER  IV. 
DIMHER    AHD  nESSEBT. 

DiNMER  was  announced  shortly,  and  Mr. 
Bodley  escorted  Miss  Northumberland,  Mr. 
Tyrel  gave  bia  arm  to  Miss  Bodley,  Mrs.  Byles 
fell  to  M.  Bodelet's  share,  while  Mr.  Bylee, 
Mr.  Umbelow,  Mr.  Pecker,  and  myself,  fol- 
lowed the  others.  In  tiie  arrangemeut  of 
guests,  Miss  Korthnmberland  and  Miss  Bodley 
were  on  either  ^e  of  the  host ;  Mr.  Umbe- 
low had  a  seat  next  to  Miss  Northumberiand ; 
while  my  place  was  between  that  gentleman 
and  Mr.  Pecker.  But  tiie  table  was  round, 
and  ten  peo^de  seated  at  it  were  none  of  them 
far  apart.  I  could  not  help  observing  the 
new-comer,  who  sat  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Byles,  Mr.  Byles  pounced  upon  him  as  soon 
as  dinner  began,  and  it  seemed  as  if  M.  Bode- 
let  could  scarcely  be  even  civil  to  Mrs.  Bvles ; 
but  in  a  few  moments  lie  was  talking  courte- 
ously to  her,  whose  face  was  wreathed  in 
smiles,  while  Mr.  Byles  had  attacked  Mr. 
Pecker  on  his  left.  How  was  it  done  f  Sim- 
ply, so  to  speak,  by  a  single  gesture  and 
word,  with  which  he  released  himself  and 
paid  no  further  attention  to  the  husband. 
Mr.  Pecker,  however,  was  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  his  relentless  neighbor. 

"  Bodley  Hall,"  said  Mr.  Byles,  "  will  un- 
questionably  be  the  place  for  my  convention. 
The  claims  of  humanity  in  council  are  para- 
mount. All  minor  considerattons  must  |^ve 
way." 

"  But,  my  dear  dr,"  said  Mr.  Pecker,  po- 
litely interrupting  him,  "  my  own  colleotions 
are  not  to  be  despised,  not  at  all.  They  repre- 
sent the  result  of  years  of  toil,  and  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  the  man  of  science — of  very 
great  value.   Now,  when  I  was  in  Canton — " 

"Bring  your  collection,  Mr.  Pecker,  if 
you  want  to,"  said  Mr.  Byles,  loftily,  '*  rep- 
tiles and  all  There  will  be  room  for  you. 
Man  as  a  scientific  investigator  shall  have  a 
place  in  the  convention,  but  not  the  highest 
placa  He  will  be  graded  according  to  the 
object  of  his  research,  but  mind  will  domi- 
nate mere  matter." 

"  Mere  matter !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pecker, 
getting  excited,  and  laying  down  his  knife 
and  fork.  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  cobra  f  Say, 
did  you  ever  find  a  cobra  in  your  shoe  f  " 

I  interposed  hurriedly. 

"  Mr.  Pecker,"  said  I,  and  he  turned 
sharply  on  me,  but  with  an  odd,  apologetic 
expression,  "  I  understood  tou  to  say  yon 
bad  been  in  Canton.  Mow,  I  suppose  the 
English  and  Amerioan  colonies  are  not  very 
considerable  there.  Did  you  ever  happen  to 
meet  with  a  Mr.  Townshend,  a  young  Ameri- 
can, thwe,  in  the  house  of  Cumberland  ft 
Co.  ?  "  I  caught  Hiss  Bodley's  eye  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  ftmnd  her  looking  with  amusement 
at  me. 

"  Townshend  !  "  aatd  Mr.  Pecker.  "Why, 
bless  my  soul,  do  you  know  Townshend?" 


I  was  triompbant.  My  first  shot  had 
brought  Mr.  Pecker  down. 

"Indeed  I  do,"  said  I,  "he  was  an  old 
schoolmate  of  mine." 

"  I  know  Townshend,"  said  the  grave 
voice  of  Mr.  Urabelow,  at  my  side.  "  He 
spent  a  few  weeks  at  the  Islands  while  his 
vessel  was  undergoing  repairs." 

Miss  Bodley  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"Mr.  Penhallow,  you  have  drawn  a  prize 
at  the  first  turn  of  the  wheel.  I  think  you 
will  establisb  your  theory." 

"Theory?  What  theory?"  demanded 
Mr.  Byles,  while  the  whole  table  now  stopped 
its  talk  to  listen.  I  was  a  little  confused  by 
this  concentration  of  Interest  on  me,  but  an- 
swered his  question,  though  my  eyes  rather 
fell  on  his  ndghbor,  M.  Bodelet. 

"  I  ventured  the  assertion  to  Miss  Bodley 
that,  given  an  accidental  company  like  this, 
of  persons  who  are  in  the  main  introduced  to 
each  other  for  the  first  time,  if  only  the  right 
questions  are  asked  and  the  right  clew  fol- 
lowed, it  will  turn  oat  that  they  all  have 
some  mutual  acquaintance,  some  personal 
connection — have  something  in  common,  in 
fact,  of  a  personal  nature;  that  there  is  an 
invisible  thread  connecting  each  which  a  sud- 
den poll  will  sometimes  discover." 

"I  deny  it,"  said  Mr.  Byles,  loudly. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "as  an  illustration,  it 
turns  oat  that  Mrs.  Byles  and  I  have  already 
discovered  that  we  met  one  another  a  dozeu 
years  ago.  Mr.  Umbelow,  here,  and  I,  have 
found  that  I  knew  his  brother-in-law ;  and 
now  it  seems  tliat  he  knew  my  old  school- 
mate, Jack  Townshend,  whom  Mr.  Pecker 
also  knew.  My  theory  has  so  far  worked 
well,  and,  if  I  fail  to  substantiate  it  in  every 
case,  I  shall  think  the  fault  lies  in  my  meth- 
od of  investigation.  I  don't  ask  the  right 
questions." 

"  Now,  look  here,"  began  Mr.  Byles ;  but 
U.  Bodelet  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Byles.  I  am  a  little 
curioos  to  test  Mr,  Penhallow's  theory  my- 
self.— ^Did  I  not  meet  you  at  the  cave  in  Mis- 
sion Hill,  near  Neu-Brannfels,  in  Texas,  two 
or  three  years  since?  My  memory  of  faces  is 
not  always  so  true  as  my  memory  of  voices, 
and  yours  I  recall." 

"  Near  enough  !  "  said  I,  delighted.  "  Pray 
tell  me,  did  I  have  two  boys  with  me  f  " 

"  Yea,  two  lads,  to  whom  you  told  me 
you  were  tutor." 

'<  Well,  Miss  Bodley,"  said  I,  "  I  am  well 
content  to  find  a  gentleman  here  who  met 
my  brother  Wiothrop,  who  was  traveling  as 
tutor  to  two  lads  in  Texas,  and  spent  several 
weeks  in  Neu-Braunfels." 

"  I  am  completely  convinced,"  said  she, 
"  and  have  no  doubt  that  we  met  before  last 
night  in  some  stage  of  existence." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  triumphantly,  "in  the 
print-room  of  the  British  Museum." 

"  The  meeting  was  on  one  side,  then," 
said  she,  and  returned  to  a  conversation  with 
Tyrel.  I  was  aware  at  this  point  of  a  move- 
ment on  my  left,  and,  tnniing,  found  that  Ur. 
Umbelov  was  cautiously  making  notes  under 
the  table,  meanwhile  looking  as  blank  as 
a  tombstcme.  He  was  deep  in  conversation 
with  Miss  Northumberland,  who  sat  primly 
between  .him  and  Mr.  Bodley,  and  seemed 
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har-ily  to  kaov  what  to  make  of  faer  nelgh- 
bor'a  queBtioninf^ 

**Hi88  Northumberland  bts  been  givinf; 
me  Bome  aceoant,"  be  said  to  Vr.  Bodle;, 
*'  or  the  mode  of  life  In  EngUsb  ooantr;- 
houset .  I  am  of  the  opinion  tbat,  to  an  Amer- 
ican,  there  is  no  life  bo  aeductlre  as  that 
which  falls  to  the  share  of  the  owner  of  an 
English  manor-bouse.  If  I  were  now  occupy- 
ing Bodley  Hall,  I  fancy  I  should  find  a  certain 
mental  contentment  which  is  not  to  be  de- 
Bpfaed." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Bodley,  with  a  gen- 
tie  impatience,  "  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  extend  an  ioTitation  to  jou  when  I 
am  fairly  settled  there." 

"  No,"  aaid  Mr.  Um below,  calmly, "  posses- 
Bion  is  essential.  A  mere  guest,  I  should  fail 
to  find  whnt  I  wish.  I  muiit  go  aa  the  lineal 
descendant  and  rightful  heir.— You  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  family  pedigree,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Tyrel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am.  Mr.  Bodley  here  is  the 
only  beir  in  direct  line." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  look  at  the  papers 
tCHnorrow,"  said  Mr.  ITmbelow,  with  die  sune 
itolid  compoBure. 

"  An  Amerloan  never  can  Inherit  the  es- 
iate,"  aaid  IDss  Northumberland,  severely. 
"Nererl  They  haTe  lost  their  rights  by 
tbeir  unfiUal  condnot;  '*  and  she  sot  erect,  as 
if  she  were  Britannia  herself  rebuking  her 
dlBobedient  colonies.  "  Besides,  it  is  a  howl- 
ing wilderness,"  she  added,  somewhat  illogi- 
eally,  but  with  equal  tartness. 

**  I  don't  know  about  that,  ma'am," 
twanged  forth  Mr.  Byles.  "I  rather  think 
Americans  hare  a  right  to  come  back  and 
pick  up  a  few  things  they  left  when  they  went 
off  two  centuries  ago.  John  Paul  Jones 
thought  80,  and,  if  the  cause  of  the  science 
of  humanity  demamls  it,  there  is  a  way  to 
bring  about  a  good  many  things.  A  good 
deal  has  to  give  way  before  that,  ma'am." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pecker,  good-naturedly, 
"  man  wants  but  little  here  below,  very  little, 
and  I  only  ask  a  place  to  arrange  my  collec- 
tions in.  I  must  say  I  had  rather  set  my 
heart  on  Bodley  Hall." 

«  Ladies  and  gwitlemen,"  said  H.  Bodelet, 
rlslog,  "I  give  yon  a  toast:  Long  life  and 
health  to  our  honored  host,  Paul  Bodley,  of 
Bodley  Hall." 

We  all  rose  to  onr  feet,  Mr.  Bylea  last  of 

all. 

Hr.  Bodley  looked  over  the  little  group 
before  him,  and  waved  ns  to  our  places  ogai  n. 
He  moved  the  articles  before  him  nervously 
back  and  forth,  but  his  voice  presenUy  found 
itself,  and  he  aidd,  as  nearly  aa  I  can  remem- 
ber : 

"My  friends  and  kinsfolk,  you  honor  me 
much  by  your  presence  here.  This  poor  ta- 
ble is  a  very  faint  sign  of  the  hospitality 
which  in  my  heart  I  would  offer  you  all.  I 
look  forward  to  the  day,  not  far  diatanl" — 
and  he  bowed  to  Tyrel — "  when  I  may  hope 
to  gather  you  and  others  under  the  ancestral 
roof  of  Bodtoy  HitU.  I  am  but  a  poor  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  but  I  hold  that  the 
first  doty  of  an  English  squire  Is  to  set  an 
abnndant  table,  and  make  his  house  the  true 
hatfiUvm  for  all  who  may  call  him  neighbor. 
I  do  not  look  to  thla  inheritance  to  wbioh  I 


am  called  aa  a  means  for  earioblog  myself, 
but  I  feel  the  honor  of  bearing  the  standard 
of  a  true  English  name,  of  making  one  more 
centre  of  Eiiglish  domestic  life,  of  carrying 
forward  my  country's  glory  in  the  old,  true, 
honorable  way.  lam  apoormaD,myfriendB, 
but  I  am  a  good  Englishman,  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  Bodley  family,  because  it  is  a  good  old 
English  family,  with  an  honorable  bearing. 
There  is  an  end  to  each  ooe  of  us,  separately, 
but  there  ought  never  to  be  an  end  to  our 
country,  our  church,  and  our  family.  I  give 
you  a  toast, '  The  Bodleys,  wherever  found,' 
and  I  will  call  upon  U,  Bodelet  to  respond." 

We  all  clapped,  and  M.  Bodelet  ^ose  and 
bowed,  and  said  a  very  few  words. 

"  I  am,  indeed,  a  stranger,"  said  he.  "  An- 
other nationality  divides  me  in  part  from  you, 
but  I  have  noticed  that,  the  world  over,  like 
finds  like,  and  there  are  common  hopes  and 
common  endeavors  which  join  us  quickly  and 
make  QB  know  one  another.  I  am  not  my- 
self over-quick  at  making  friends,  bat,  when  I 
find  one  whose  Ikee  Is  laminons  with  honesty 
and  honor,  I  wonld  saeriflce  much  to  know 
and  be  permitted  to  venerate  him." 

*'  Good,  good  1 "  said  Hr.  Pecker,  jnmping 
np.  "  I  will  offer  my  toast :  The  ladies,  God 
bless  *em  t  Their  &ee8  alwayi  make  ua  at 
home." 

Mr.  Tyrel  rose  with  moat  suave  manner. 

"Permit  me  to  respond,"  said  he,  "to 
this  very  worthy  toast.  We  lawyers  have  to 
make  our  way  through  a  great  many  tortuous 
channels.  The  course  of  true  love,  as  the 
poet  says,  does  not  always  run  smooth,  but 
the  longest  lane  has  a  turning;  and,  when 
there's  a  lady  at  the  other  end,  any  lane 
seems  short.  I  find  myself  in  an  embarrass- 
ing position — a  bachelor,  on  the  sunny  side, 
though — ladies  about  me,  fair  and — and  at- 
tractive. We  are  all  like  moths,  and  we  keep 
coming  back  to  the  candle,  nevertheless." 

He  sat  down,  but  his  gallantry  somehow 
bad  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  company.  It 
wsK  not  long  before  the  ladies  rose,  and  Tyrel 
with  many  bon  a  opened  the  door  for  them. 

Miss  Bodley  hesitated — I  could  almost 
fancy  she  would  stay — then  in  a  constrained 
way  she  said  to  Tyrel  in  a  low  tone : 

"  Ton  will  not  stay  long." 

*'  I  oonnot,"  he  replied,  impressively. 

"  I  waa  thinking  of  my  father,*^  s^d  she, 
simply,  and  paased  out. 

Tyrel  returned  to  blB  place,  and  we  took 
our  seats  again.  He  began  to  pasa  the  wine, 
emptying  his  own  glass  with  a  Bwaggw  and 
an  offensive  ^r  of  familiarity  toward  Mr. 
Bodley. 

I  saw  that  M.  Bodelet,  disengaged  from 
the  groups  of  talkers,  sat  quietly  observing 
the  rest  of  ns.  Tyrel  bad  thrown  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  and  was  lordiug  it  over  the  gen- 
tle Mr.  Bodley.  Bylea  and  Mr.  Pecker  were 
engaged  in  a  conversation  growing  more  and 
more  animated,  Mr.  Bylea  spreading  his  great 
hand  upon  the  table  with  emphasis,  while 
poor  Mr.  Pecker  was  energetically  nodding 
and  interrupting  him  with  thrusts  of  his  fore- 
finger.   Mr.  Umbelow  turned  to  me. 

"  You  may  have  noticed  that  I  keep  a 
note-book.  I  find  it  very  instructive  to  take 
down  charaoteriatio  remarks  of  English  peo- 
ple.  Tbeyaerve  as  foundation  for  generalisa- 


tions. Now,  these  people  here,  and  the  k- 
dies  who  have  left  us,  conatitate  t^eOicr  t 
piece  of  EngUah  sodety." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  L  "  la  it  not  Btt^- 
ing  a  point  to  set  down  this  comptnj  u  Egg. 
lish,  when  half  at  least  coma  from  ont^ 
England?" 

*'  It  is  English  because  it  is  ereiled  br 
the  eccentricity  of  an  <AA-  Englisbman.  So- 
wbere  else  could  there  be  found  cme  ud^ 
upon  such  irrational  grounds." 

"It  is  horUIy  the  place,"  I  Tephed,ni 
low  tone,  "to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  onr 
host,  but  I  prefer  to  call  this  Uie  utoft 
thorough,  Irue-bearted,  noble  man." 

"  Mere  eccentricity — mere  eccentricitT, 
harmless,  irrational,"  said  Umhelow,  Krm- 
ly,  jotting  down  the  words,  apparenUj,  is  tit 
note-book  beneath  the  table. 

"  I  aay,  Mr.  Bodley,"  at  this  point  foonl- 
ed  Mr.  Byles's  strident  voice,  "  thia  it  \ 
good  time  for  hearing  all  about  the  catatt  1 
move  Mr.  Tyrel  give  us  a  succinct  accoimtd 
the  condition  of  things,  a  sort  of  bn^jit 
call  it  here  in  England,"  and  be  settled  hiei 
ht  his  ehair  expectantly. 

"It'B  nobody's  bueinees,"  Bud  Tp^ 
sharply,  "  bnt  Mr.  Bodley's  and  wm.  Dk- 
ner's  dinner.  We're  not  in  chancer;  bcR 
anyway." 

"  I  doD't  know  about  that,"  retorted  Ir. 
Byles.  "  I'm  mighty  curious  to  know  if  m 
are  the  same  Mr.  Tyrel  who  came  oral* 
America  several  years  ago  and  set  ill  Ik 
Bodleys  there  agog,  promising  'em  the  ertiK 
and  I  don't  know  what  else." 

"  No  1 "  said  Mr.  Tyrel,  with  an  oath. 

"  My  wife  says  yon  look  amannglj  lib 
that  man." 

"When  a  gentleman  makes  an  assertioi' 
said  Tyrel,  with  a  snarl,  "  he  intends  t«  1* 
believed,"  end  he  turned  again  to  Ur.  Bad- 
ley. 

"  I'm  glad  he  wasn't  yon,"  said  Vr.Btin 
"That  Tyrel — the  one  that  came  to  imtna 
— ran  away  with  somebody's  daughter, 
when  he  went  back  to  England  forgot  to  ub 
her  with  him.  She  was  a  Bodley,  >co- ' 
beard ;  hunted  up  some  of  my  wife's  foib- 
Cynthia  waa  her  name,  I  remembv.  Hi!" 

We  all  started  up  in  sndden  horror.  Kt 
Bodley  was  on  his  feet,  and  snddnlytiin- 
formed  into  the  image  of  King  Lear.  Tb 
piotnre  which  I  aaw  the  night  before  vian- 
prodnced  here  to  the  life — the  ftee«ua 
fire  with  a  tremmdona  angw,  the  baodi 
uplifted,  and  be  looked  as  if  he  were  absst 
to  bring  down  some  teiribie  blow  of  a  ecK 
upon  the  head  of  Tyrel,  who  stood  bm> 
him,  perfectly  quiet  apparently,  but  «>dii 
quick  breathing  and  a  nervous  gnpol'^ 
hand  upon  the  chair  in  which  he  bad  b«A 
seated.  In  a  moment,  as  we  all  stood  atDiM^ 
U.  Bodelet  walked  quickly  forward,  and 
a  gesture  turned  Tyrel  a^de,  stood  b«t«r(^ 
him  and  Mr.  Bodley,  and  took  the  old  bu'^ 
hand,  which  was  falling  in  a  helpless  «*7 
his  side.  I  was  starting  to  call  Miss  Bodle*- 
bnt  he  arrested  me  with  a  shake  of  bis  boi 

"  Sorry  I  raised  anoh  a  row,"  said  Ht- 
Byles,  awkwardly,  bat  be  too  was  stoppf^ 
M.  Bodelet  had  indeed  taken  the  oM  mu  a 
his  own  anus  and  waa  gently  smotUif:^ 
head.  It  was  while  be  waa  thos  MHcd.  ^ 
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we  were  stancllDg  dumb  nod  aooomfortablc, 
that  the  door  opened  and  Miss  Bodlcy  reap* 
peared.  There  had  been  no  noiae.  It  was,  I 
am  persuaded,  a  kind  of  filial  instinct  wbtch 
bad  bronght  her  back.  She  saw  ber  father 
in  H.  Bodelet's  arms,  she  saw  his  quiet,  firm, 
ftnd  gentle  demeanor,  and  to  my  surprise  she 
burst  into  teara,  Tyrel  stepped  forward. 
Sbe  r«eoiIed  from  him  quickly.  H.  Bodelet 
spoke. 

"Have  00  feara.  If  las  Bodley.  It  waa 
only  a  moroeantary  agitation.  If  these  gen- 
tlemen will  jcto  the  ladies,  I  tbhik  Ur.  Bod- 
ley will  aooQ  reoOrer." 

We  all  started  for  the  door,  glad,  I  am 
rare,  of  any  ohanee  at  getting  away  from 
10  uncomfortable  a  scene.  We  flrand  Hiss 
Xortbumberland  bnning  herself  in  a  stately 
way,  while  Vre.  Bylea  was  eying  her  curi- 
ously as  if  she  were  some  strange  domestic 
animal  that  she  would  like  to  touch  just  for 
once.  In  a  few  minutefi  M.  Bodelet  joined 
OS.  He  tnnied  to  Hiss  Nortbumbertand  and 
said: 

**  Kiss  Northumberland,  Hiss  Bodley  begs 
to  send  her  profoood  regrets.  Ur.  Bodley 
baa  been  taken  ill  and  requires  her  close  at- 
tention. She  fears  that  she  may  not  be  able 
to  return  to  the  company." 

Then  I  wilt  send  my  sincere  respects  to 
Miss  Bodley,"  said  the  lady,  folding  her  fan, 
and  rising,  "and  trust  that  her  honored  fa- 
ther may  recover  speedily.  I  will  send  my 
maid  in  the  morning  to  inquire  eonceming 
fais  health,"  and  she  oourtesied  grarely  and 
left  the  room.  The  rest  tamed  to  H.  Bode* 
let  as  to  the  host 

"  Oh,  U  he  Tsry  ill  r»  asked  Mrs.  Byles, 
plaiotiTely. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  tell  now,"  a^d  he. 
'*  Oome,  Haria,"  said  Ur.  Byles.  We 
won't  stand  talking  here.   Oct  your  things 
OD.    TVe  got  a  meetin'  I  want  to  attend," 
jind  be  went  out  with  her. 

*'  Tre  seen  juat  such  strokes,  just  such 
strokes,"  said  Ur.  Pecker,  impressively.  "  I 
think  I  heard  once  of  a  remedy,"  and  he 
plunged  his  fingers  into  his  pockets  as  if  he 
hoped,  by  some  hocus-pocus,  to  produce  it. 
"  Well,"  he  added,  cheerfully,  "pood -by; 
you'll  bring  him  ronnd,  quite  round,"  and  he 
bowed  himself  out.  Mr.  Umbetow  had  been 
standing,  in  a  sort  of  dazed  way,  but  now 
naid  : 

**  Z  should  like  to  inqaire  into  the  charac- 
ter of  these  attaefcs.  Theymlght  soWe  some 
problems." 

*«  Tou  forget,"  said  M.  Bodelet,  **  that  I 
■tn  qaite  as  much  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Bodley 
as  yourself.  Hr.  Tyrel  probably  can  answer 
your  question  better." 

**  He  has  thttoa  twice  a  day  on  the  aver- 
aj^*'  said  ^rel.  **  I  never  saw  htm  qnlte.ao 
wlolant  before,  and  he  seems  to  have  selected 
me  to  show  himself  off  on  this  time." 

"  How  long  do  these  attacks  last  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Umbelow,  who  seemed  to  be  fombling 
for  his  note-book. 

"  He  won't  get  over  this  before  you  go," 
said  Tyrel,  snappishly. 

"Tben  ril  go,"  said  he,  buttoning  his 
coat  slowly,  and  backing  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Tyrel,"  said  M.  Bodelet,  "  do  you 
know  of  a  good  sorgeon  in  the  neighlior- 


hood?  UisB  Bodley  tells  me  that  sbe  never 
has  had  occasion  to  call  any  one  in." 

"  There's  no  occasion  now,"  said  he,  seat- 
ing himself  as  if  he  meant  to  stay.  "  It'll  be 
over  presently." 

"This  time  it  is  diiferent,"  said  H.  Bode- 
let ;  *'  and  yeu  will  do  Mr.  Bodley  a  great  fa- 
vor if  you  will  find  a  sui^eon.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Penhallow  will  do  the  errand  for  yon  if  you 
will  put  him  in  the  way  of  It" 

"  Gladly  1"  cried  L 

Tyrel  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  a  certain 
resolution  in  the  Texan's  eye  and  manner  got 
the  better  of  bim,  and  be  rose  and  went  ont 
with  me,  leatiog  U.  Bodelet  in  the  room 
alone. 

"Well,  of  all  the  pieces  of  cool  impu- 
dence," said  the  lawyer,  angrily,  as  we 
stepped  into  the  court,  "  this  is  the  coolest. 
Iiook  here,  youni;  man,  you're  all  n  pack  of 
adventurers  setting  on  the  old  gentleman.  A 
nice  mess  you've  made  of  it.  Bo  you  know 
your  way  about  here?  There's  a  surgeon  in 
Adams  Street  off  the  Strand — Roasiter.  Look 
him  up ;  but  you'd  better  not  tell  him  what  a 
poor  fool  hell  find.  He's  like  the  rest  of 
you — will  want  all  the  old  man's  money.  But 
he  won't  find  any.  It  will  come  out  of  my 
pocket  in  the  end,  of  coarse." 

With  that  he  turned  oo  his  heel, 

I  made  my  way  to  Adams  Street,  found 
Mr.  Rosaiter,  and  walked  back  with  him  to 
Hr.  Bodley's  hoose ;  but  I  would  not  go  In. 
I  wdted  outside.  It  was  an  hoar  before  the 
aargeon  reappeared. 

"  How  U  Hr.  Bodley  t »  I  asked. 

**  He  has  had  a  shock  of  paralyris  which 
has  affisoted  one  side.  It  is  impossible  yet 
to  ten  what  the  residt  irill  he.  Bat  he  is 
wdl  attended.  Tbm  Is  a  yoang  man  there 
who  seems  to  understand  Umsclf." 

I  went  to  my  solitary  rooms  in  Fountain 
Court  How  hud  I  found  it  to  people  them 
with  their  former  occupants !  The  living  who 
bad  entered  into  my  life  crowded  those  out 


CHAPTER  T 

THS  TRUE  HinS — THE  RBU  KSrATB. 

I  WENT  the  next  morning  to  Northumber- 
land Court  with  the  purpose  of  inquiring  af. 
ter  Mr.  Bodley's  health,  yet  with  a  reluctance 
to  entering  the  bouse  which  I  did  not  try  to 
explain  to  myself.  Just  aa  I  entered  the 
court  I  encountered  M.  Bodelet  coming  from 
iL 

"Ahl"  saidi,**!  am  very  glad  to  meet 
you,  I  was  just  going  to  inquire  concerning 
Hr.  Bodley  this  morning.  Perhaps  you  can 
tell  m&  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  family." 

"  I  hare  Juat  come  from  tiie  boose,"  he 
said.  "  Mr,  Bodley  remains  the  same  as 
when  I  left  him  last  night,  I  am  told.  Be- 
yond a  doubt  be  is  paralyzed ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible  to  say  what  the  immediate  result 
will  be."  We  had  turned,  and  were  walking 
slowly  toward  the  city.  "Tell  me  about 
your  brother,"  said  be,  suddenly,  taking  my 
arm  in  a  friendly  fashion.  "  I  had  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  him  in  Texas,  as  I  told 
you.  In  fact  I  am  so  much  of  a  stranger 
here  in  London  that  I  am  almost  ready  to 


believe  I  knew  him  very  well,  for  the  sake  of 
claiming  you  as  an  acquaintance  by  one  re- 
move."   He  laughed  lightly. 

« Well,"  said  I,  "  I  am  quite  willing  to 
use  my  brother  as  an  '  instrument  of  associa- 
tion,' as  the  political  economiats  say.  He 
was  in  Texas  just  after  be  left  college.  Now 
he  bas  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  has  be- 
gun practice  In  Boston.  I  wish  he  were  here 
now.  I  should  like  to  set  him  to  looking 
into  the  Bodley  estate  bnelness." 

"  Do  you,  then,  r^rd  the  matter  as  a 
Serious  one  ?  "  and  my  oompanlon  looked  at 
me  attentively  with  bis  clear,  gray  eyes. 

"I  know  nothing  about  the  estate,"  I 
said.  "  It  was  an  old  fkmlly  joke  with  ns, 
and  I  suppose  at  one  time  there  most  hare 
been  some  foundation  for  all  the  noise  made 
abont  it.  What  I  should  like  to  know,"  I 
continued,  with  some  hesitation,  "  is  just 
what  part  Mr.  Tyrel  is  playing." 

<'  Mr.  Penhallow,"  said  he,  "  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  I  share  yonr  distrust ;  but,  in  my 
judgment,  a  clear  understanding  would  not 
be  reached  by  a  simple  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  this  case,  if  there  is  any  case 
in  court.  That  is  one  thin^,  and  it  migbt 
throw  some  light ;  but  I  am  confident  that 
Mr.  Tyrel  must  be,  in  this  matter,  something 
else  than  a  mere  l^al  adviser.  Perhaps  it 
is  none  of  our  busiuess  to  speculate  about 
this  thing.  We  are  not  likely,  either  of  us, 
to  put  in  any  clainns — " 

"  But  I  think,"  said  I,  interrupting  fahn 
with  the  words  which  I  was  sore  he  would 
use,  and  In  which  I  wanted  to  anticipate  him, 
"  that  we  have  both  a  right  and  duty  to  pre- 
Tent,  if  we  can,  any  thing  tike  f^nd  or  evil 
design." 

*<  Exactly,"  said  he ;  **  only  let  ns  be  qaite 
clear  that  we  are  not  persuaded  that  there  ia 
evil  design  simply  because  we  have  conceived 
a  prejudice  against  the  agent." 

"  I  would  not  set  up  my  instinct  alone," 
said  I ;  "  but  it  is  very  plain  to  me  that  Miss 
Bodley  has  an  antipathy  to  him." 

"  Yet  she  allows  bim  to  manage  matters," 
said  M.  Bodelet,  thoughtfully.  "If  he  were 
an  evil  man,  she  has  both  the  intuition  to 
pereeive  it,  and  quite  complete  power  with 
her  father." 

"I  do  not  know  enough  of  their  history," 
said  I,  "  to  explain  it,  but  I  think  there  is  an 
explanation,  Tyrel  himself  intimated  very 
plainly  to  me  that  there  was  no  case  at  all, 
and  that  he  was  simply  leading  Mr.  Bodley 
along  to  save  him  from  the  disaster  of  a  dis- 
appointment," and  I  repeated  the  conversa- 
tion we  had  held  the  night  before  Christmas. 

**  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that"  said 
M.  Bodelet  **  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe 
lord's  explanation  of  bis  own  conduct  At 
all  events,  and  with  all  Mr.  Bodley's  balln- 
i^ation  on  the  subject,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  both  he  and  his  daughter  would 
have  the  courage  to  face  the  truth.  But  it 
cannot  be  Tery  diflSoalt  to  ascertain  if  there 
actually  is  a  case.  Come  and  dine  with  me 
to-night.  I  am  at  the  Ta^tock ;  and,  mean- 
while, I  will  see  if  t  can  find  out  this  single 
fact" 

M.  Bodelet  was  right.  As  we  sat  at  din- 
ner that  evening  he  gave  me  an  account  of  his 
InveetigationB,  with  the  result   There  was  a 
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nse  inrolTing  tbe  ioberiteooe.  It  htd  beta 
In  obaneery  for  serenl  7Mn,  Md  tnigfat  last 
■eTerd  7«itrs  longer.  It  was  one  of  those 
interminable  disputea  which  the  law  geems 
to  relegate  to  tbe  region  of  abstract  reason* 
ing,  with  the  concomitatit  effect  of  abstract* 
ing  all  the  property  inrolved,  and  devoting  it 
to  lawyers'  fees.  Tyrel  was  engaged  in  the 
ease,  but  beyond  that  H.  Bodelet  could  learn 
nothing. 

In  fine,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  case,  as  I 
■apposed.  Precisely  what  Hr.  Tyrel's  In- 
terest in  it  is,  we  do  not  Itnow." 

Wc  remuoed  silent,  each  thinking  his 
own  thoughts.  I  know  what  mine  were. 
They  accounted  for  Tyrel'a  interest  by  tbe 
nippoaition  that  he  was  in  tore  with  Fear 
Boidley.  It  waa  not  hard  for  me  thus  to  rea- 
son. It  seemed  aulBoient  ground  for  his  ac- 
tion. I  cannot  say  that  It  disturbed  me  much. 
I  myidf  waa  young,  uid  I  was  confident  that 
he  waa,  if  not  repnldve  to  her,  yet  certain- 
ly not  attmoUTC.  My  eompanion  smoked  in 
rilence,  but  with  a  certain  energy  which 
learned  to  indicate  that  he  waa  driving 
thoughts  with  the  same  Tehemence. 

"Ooma,"  said  he,  at  hut,  "I  think  we 
are  b  duty  boand  to  see  if  we  can  aerre  Hr. 
Bodlqr  in  any  way.  Shall  we  go  to  Nor- 
thnmberiand  Ciourt?" 

•t  Tea,"  said  I;  *«  I  will  go  with  you." 

There  waa  aomething  about  the  man  which 
made  me  already  feel  aa  if  he  were  my  leader. 
He  scarcely  spoke  as  we  walked ;  only  once, 
when  he  had  suddenly  pressed  my  arm. 

"What  was  itf"  said  X. 

"  It  wasTyrel,"  said  he,  presently.  "  There 
Is  no  good  in  tliat  man.  He  is  corrupt.  No 
man  can  be  the  companion  of  harridans  and 
be  a  man  of  honor.  He  is  not  playing  his 
part  with  Hr.  Bodlcy  from  any  honorable 
motire.'* 

When  we  reached  Hr.  Bodley's  bouse  we 
were  shown  into  the  room  where  I  had  taken 
my  tea  the  first  evening,  and  we  fonnd  Mies 
Bodley  seated  at  a  tabl^  with  her  drawiog- 
matflriala  by  her  aide.  EUie  greeted  na  qoiet- 

ly. 

**  It  la  kind  in  yon  to  come,"  ibe  aaid, 
**  bat  I  ean  give  yon  no  flvther  news.  Hy 
faUiar  lies  helpless  stiU."  I  moat  have 
glanoed  at  her  work.  "  I  shoold  be  with  him 
BOW,"  she  added,  "  bat  Hr.  Rosslter  forUds 
lu" 

"  Hay  I  see  your  drawing.  Hiss  Bodley  f  " 
asked  my  compauloo. 

She  gave  It  to  him,  and  we  all  throe  looked 
at  it  together, 

"  Blake  agun  I "  I  excUimed ;  "  but  I  do 
not  know  from  what  book  it  is." 

*'  It  is  not  Blake's,"  said  she,  coloring  a 
little.  "  Or,  rather,  it  is ;  for  tbe  suggestion 
same  from  him,  and  I  presume  that  constsnt 
working  among  his  twoks  has  made  me  in- 
stinotively  catch  something  from  him." 

"  Who  is  Blake  f"  asked  M.  Bodelet.  "I 
bare  not  had  many  opportunities  for  seeing 
pictures,  and  I  look  at  them  only  as  a  child. 
But  I  do  not  need  to  be  told  tbe  interpreta- 
tion of  this  picture." 
"  TeU  it  to  us,"  said  I. 
The  design  ms  of  a  gate-way,  half  of  tbe 
portal  open,  and  disclosing  within,  whence 
danUng  lij^t,  a  radiant  figure  clad  in 


white,  paasing  over  an  emerald  plain.  Upon 
the  open  gate,  whose  inner  aide  was  tanied 
toward  some  kneeling  figure  in  the  dusky 
shade  of  the  otiier  gate,  was  a  scolptared 
scene  of  a  child  sprin^ng  from  the  arms  of 
its  mother,  Refiected  light  from  this  surface 
&intly  disclosed  a  group  upon  the  outer  wall 
of  the  other  gate,  which  I  made  out  to  be  a 
solitary  form  stretched  beneath  a  tree. 

"  It  is  redemption,"  said  he,  reverently. 
"  I  see  through  the  open  gate  tbe  figure  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  he  enters  tbe  dark  world  aa 
an  infant  apringing  to  its  deliverance;  he 
returns  by  the  way  of  tbe  tree,  the  tree  wliich 
covered  him  in  Gethsemane  and  bore  him  on 
Calvary." 

We  were  silent  a  moment. 

"  Mr.  Penhallow,"  said  Hiss  Bodley,  "wUl 
recall  the  lines  by  Blake : 

*  He  doth  give  his  Jojr  to  all : 
He  becomes  an  Infkot  small. 
Be  becomes  a  man  of  woe, 
He  dotb  feel  the  sorrow  too.' 

They  suggested  to  me  the  design.  But  I 
cotild  find  no  other  type  for  a  design  so  per- 
fect as  what  U.  Bodelet  has  just  f^ven." 
She  pat  the  drawing  away,  and  would  say 
nothing  more  of  it,  but,  though  onr  talk 
passed  to  liidiflbrent  matters,  being  mainly 
carried  on  between  her  and  myself^  I  could 
not  fail  to  see  her  glance  stealing  shyly  tow- 
ard M.  Bodelet,  and  a  strange  light  in  her  eye 
which  sufibsed  it  as  with  tears.  Indeed,  I 
had  reason  enough  to  see  it  My  own  eyes 
were  tortured  with  light.  Uany  years  have 
passed,  yet  I  keep  still  the  sense  of  pain 
which  smote  me  that  evening,  as  I  looked 
from  tbe  girl  to  the  strangely-powerful  msn, 
whose  power  was  in  a  word,  a  look,  a  gesture, 
and  t>ack  to  the  girl,  whose  seif-reiiance,  that 
had  so  impressed  me  at  the  first,  seemed  to 
give  way  at  his  presence.  I  am  telling  a 
simple  story,  with  no  wish  to  mislead  the 
reader,  and  I  should  not  tdl  it  at  all  If  I  were 
not  willing  to  confess  my  own  weakneaa  and 
disappointment. 

We  walked  away  together  and  toward  my 
lodging,  with  only  broken  and  desultory  con- 
versation, bat  as  we  stopped  nnderthe  light 
of  the  lantern  that  bung  over  the  entrance  to 
Funntaln  Court  to  say  **  Good- night,"  my 
companion  suddenly  seized  my  hand  and 
looked  me  strait  In  the  eye.  It  ws:>  a 
I0TiI^;,  a  pitying,  a  searching  look. 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  you,"  be  said ;  *'  you 
are  an  honest  man — am  glad  to  know  yon. 
I  have  made  few  friends  in  my  life,  and  I 
ahall  be  honored  if  I  may  keep  you."  I  waa 
a  little  confused  by  what  I  suppoae  I  may 
call  bis  "  declaration  "  of  friendship.  A  sud. 
den  paug  also  shot  through  me.  Why  would 
he  not  leave  me  alone,  or  let  me  even  count 
him  as  an  enemy !  I  could  not  reply,  I 
turned  from  him  and  went  to  my  dismal 
rooms. 

The  friendly  foothold  which  I  had  gained 
in  Northumberland  Court  I  kept,  though  tor- 
mented and  tempted  by  the  devU  to  caat  it 
ofC  I  made  pretense  of  inquiring  for  Mr. 
Bodley,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  society  of 
his  dangfater.  He  remained  unchanged.  I 
sometimes  ventured  to  carry  her  flowers.  I 
showed  her  treasures  of  books  or  prints  whioh 
I  foand  in  London  or  ont4f-the-way  shops. 


She  received  myflowers  kindly.  Shelookedst 
my  iMKtkB  and  [detares.  I  gave  her  plMian. 
That  was  mach.  It  was  all.  I  heard  little 
of  tbe  other  guests  of  the  dinner-iiartj.  Tbcj 
had  each  called  once,  expressed  (heir  ijiapt. 
thy  and  interest  in  their  several  ways.  IL 
Bodelet  I  saw  often,  not  only  at  tbe  boait, 
but  elsewhere,  in  my  own  lodgiags  ud  it 
his.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  came  to  Iot* 
him,  yet  it  waa  not  strange,  for  he  was  ofibt 
kind  that  compels  love.  I  should  have  de- 
spised myself  iiad  I  not  loved  him. 

Tyrel  I  met  once  more — may  I  nerersteet 
him  again  1  It  was  several  weeks  after  the 
visit  of  which  I  have  spoken  that,  going  t» 
the  bouae,  I  foand  H.  Bodelet  there  leadiig 
to  Fear,  as  she  sat  at  her  work.  I  knew  now 
that  her  work  was  not  pastime,  but  pvtiil 
support  of  herself  and  her  father.  The  book 
was  l^d  aside,  and  we  were  talking  of  I 
know  not  what,  when  Tyrel  entered.  He 
greeted  Fear  with  elaborate  piditentsi,  bst 
acknowledged  onr  presence  with  nearedri 
nod  apiece,  and  began  at  once  to  lalkeitt 
Fenr,  as  If  we  were  not  In  tlie  room  at  A 
I  saw  U,  Bodelet  change  color  wlien  Tjid 
entered,  and  that  he  put  hims^  under  le- 
straint  aa  the  eonvanatlon  went  on.  ftil 
presently  Hiss  Bodley  tamed  to  Ub  ui 
said: 

"  M.  Bodelet,  Mr.  Tyrel  tells  me  that  k 
has  been  to  see  Mr.  Bossiter,  who  speib 
more  favorably  to  him  of  my  father's  conb- 
tion  than  he  does  to  me,"  H.  Boddet  bovti 
"  Ton  have  a  good  opinion  of  Hr.  Bosritn's 
ability,  have  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  have.  Hiss  Fear,"  said  Tyrel,  to  vhon 
the  question  was  not  addressed.  **  I  hift 
known  him  a  long  time,  and  consider  iuB 
every  way  competent." 

*'  He  seems  to  me,"  sud  H.  Bodelet, "to 
understand  your  father.    He  gives  it  u  bi 
opinion  that  the  attack  from  wUtA  he 
fered  arose  from  some  sudden,  enevw 
emotion." 

<*  Ton  and  I  know,"  said  Tyrel,  addiesiiif 
himself  to  Fear,  **  how  liable  your  father  hu 
been  to  sadden  —  trandtions,  I  naj  oO 
them.  They  have  given  as  great  uneawHsi. 
bat  by  constant  watching  I  tUnk  we  hut 
lessened  tiieir  frequency.**  At  this  mewst, 
Fear  was  called  out'of  the  room.  Sesndr 
had  she  gone  befm  Bodelet,  who  I  sswni 
clinching  his  chair,  tamed  and  SoM : 

"  Tou,  Tyrel,  did  yon  ever  observe  Ae 
spedol  occasions  wlien  Hr.  Bodley  was 
affected?  did  you  ever  connect  them  wiA 
any  event  In  his  life  t  did  you  ever  think  tbtt 
your  presence  had  any  thing  to  do  wilb  ilf 
did  yon  ever  mention  to  him  the  naiae  of 
Mary  Hewson,  of  Cynthia  Bodley,  of  CyaAis 
Bodley  Tyrel  T  "  He  spoke  rapidly  and  wilb 
vehemence,  and  at  the  last  sprang  to  kit 
feet.  I  never  saw  such  fiery  iodigMt»« 
compressed  into  tone  and  look  and  geenre- 
Tjrel  was  speechless,  speechless  with  rage. 

"  Tou,  Tyrel  I "  he  went  on  ;  "  yoa  dtf* 
to  come  to  this  place  and  defile  it!  I  ka«" 
you.  Miss  Bodley  bas  not  yet  rctnmed 
out  into  the  blackness  of  daricness  1 "  T^' 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  he  ooold 
face  the  blating  eye  of  thia  eelf-appoiet^ 
or,  I  say  rather,  Ood-a|qpointed,  BisisW 
of  jastlce,  and,  affecting  a  swagipr  as  ss» 
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M  his  back  was  turned,  left  the  room, 
left  the  hoase,  and  I  never  saw  him  more. 
Hay  I  never  see  him  again  !  Fear  returned, 
and  wu  told  that  Tyrel  bad  oat  short  his 
-omlL  I  was  agitated  and  oonfnsed,  while  the 
blaze  of  tay  companion's  anger  had  turned 
into  a  glow  of  feeling  which  he  seemed  scarcely 
able  to  repress,  and  that  showed  itself  in  his 
apeecli  and  manner.  Tender  and  courteons 
aa  he  always  was  to  her,  I  looked  and  listened 
with  wonder  while  he  talked  eloq)iently,  and 
eren  paMiotiatelj,  t^some  scenes  in  his  fron- 
tier life.  He  rarely  spoke  of  himself,  but 
this  erening  he  seemed  carried  beyond  the 
ocean  and  into  the  heart  of  (hat  strange 
Texan  ooontir,  to  as  then  a  land  of  contrast- 
•d  rich  Nature  and  oatlaw  loeiety.  Be  dwelt 
npon  the  broad  smile  of  happy  life  that 
spread  over  the  country,  of  the  pure  waters 
ni  the  Comal  and  the  undnlations  of  those 
ewelling  plains ;  of  tiie  sodden  stambling  up- 
on the  ruins  of  Spanish  missions,  and  the 
begmniogB  of  new  life  which  he  believed 
surely  were  to  mako  that  oonntry  a  great  and 
prosperous  state.  He  was  a  man  of  hope  and 
floorage,  and  as  he  talked  London  and  Eu- 
rope seemed  to  fiee  away,  and  all  the  dingy 
streets  and  lanes  to  issue  into  fair  fields  and 
wander  beside  clear  streams.  Bookish  as  I 
was,  and  always  trying  to  plunge  deeper  into 
the  mysteries  of  an  old  cirilization,  I  could 
not  resist  the  cliarm  of  his  talk,  and  almost 
felt  that  I  could  oast  aside  my  life  and  enter 
nader  such  a  leader  upon  the  new  future  of 
that  new  land.  As  for  Fear,  there  was  no 
longer  any  work  for  her  that  night.  She 
simply  sat  with  folded  bands,  and  slipped 
down  this  shining  stream. 

It  was  late  when  we  rose  to  go.  When 
tbe  door  had  closed  behind  us,  and  we  passed 
into  the  chill  night,  there  rushed  back  upon 
me  tbe  early  erening,  and  Z  tamed  quickly 
to  my  oompanion. 

"TeUme,"IbegaD. 

"  Tes,"  said  he,  *•  I  wiU  teU  yon.  It  is 
<Hily  to-day  that  I  found  the  last  ooqnectlng 
link.  Hay  Ood  fb^ve  him  I  Twelve  years 
ago  that  beast  lured  Vr.  Bodley's  daughter 
*way  fh)m  him.  Hr.  Bodley,  seting  under 
his  advice,  furnished  him  with  money  where- 
witb  to  visit  America  in  order  to  seek  this 
daughter,  who,  Tyrel  persuaded  him,  had 
eloped  thither.  This  old  man,  this  righteous 
mao,  wished  only  to  send  foigiveness  to  his 
daughter,  and  he  gave  money  to  this  lawyer, 
this  evil,  unholy  person  who  had  stolen  his 
daughter,  had  bid  her  in  London,  and  now 
with  the  money  sailed  with  her  to  America. 
There  he  played  a  double  game,  using  bis 
knowledge  of  the  Bodley  estate  to  fill  his 
pookets  again,  and  there  he  left  that  poor 
^rl  to  die  in  the  public  hospital.  God  for- 
give him,  I  say,  for  man  cannot  1  Old  Ur. 
Bodley  only  knew  that  his  daughter  left  him 
one  night,  and,  simple,  guileless  man  that  he 
was,  he  went  to  the  robber,  and  this  robber 
took  bis  gold  as  he  hod  taken  his  daughter, 
pretended  he  had  ttils  clew,  sailed  with  her 
to  America,  left  her  to  die,  and  oame  back 
with  bis  heart  fuller  than  ever  of  lies  and 
foulness." 

"And  who  was  Kary  Hewsont"  I  inter- 
rnpted. 

"She  wu  his  accomplice— Oyatbia  Bod- 


ley's  mold.   It  was  to^y  only  that  I  found 

her." 

He  WAS  silent,  and  my  own  mind  was  too 
busy  for  words.   At  length  I  said : 

"  How  mueh  of  diis  does  Hiss  Bodley 
know  ?  » 

*'  Not  any  thing,  not  any  thing  beyond  the 
fact  that  her  sister  disappeared.  She  herself 
was  but  six  years  old  at  the  time.  She  has 
guessed  something,  but  nothing  of  this  depth 
of  Iniquity.  And  he — he  has  come  there 
year  after  year,  and  has  seen  this  fair  fruit 
upon  tbe  bough.  Penhallow,  I  have  seen 
much,  have  been  witness  to  many  deeds  of 
shame,  but  I  tell  yon  that  I  never  drew  so 
nigh  to  the  idt  of  infiimy  as  when  I  sat  by 
Kaiy  Hewson's  bed  to-day— never,  and  it  Is 
a  nightmare  to  me  now.  It  is  too  horrible.  I 
long  ibr  tbe  smiling  prairies  of  Texas." 

We  walked  on  in  silence  tiien.  I  dared 
even  then  to  say  to  myself,  **  Then  tlds  man 
by  my  side  has  been  moved  by  tender  pity 
and  by  veugeance,  and  I  may  dream  my  dream 
of  happiness  agtin.  Tyrel  gone,  Bodelet  re- 
turned— "  It  was  a  weak  hope,  but  I,  who 
am  no  hero,  could  only  hold  by  that,  so  little 
else  remained  to  me  by  which  to  hold.  We 
parted,  even  without  saying  "  Good>night,"  so 
abstracted  was  he,  so  blurred  in  my  mind  by 
a  new  hope  was  I.  Another  of  Bldte's  prov- 
erbs rang  in  my  ears : 

"  If  &  fool  would  persist  in  his  folly,  he 
would  become  wise." 

The  spring  had  come  even  in  London.  I 
lingered  there  still,  though  it  seemed  to  me 
that,  with  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  there 
would  come  to  me  the  end  of  all  pleasant- 
ness. I  was  in  that  mood  tliat  r^ects  sun- 
shine and  courts  cloudiness.  I  went  often  to 
the  Bodleys.  When  Fear  was  kind  to  me  I 
was  filled  with  a  sort  of  despair,  torturing 
myself  with  the  thought  that  it  was  the  kind- 
ness of  pity ;  when  she  seemed  eold  and  ab- 
sbraeted  1  was  piqued  to  see  if  I  eonld  not 
drive  her  from  that  position.  I  worked  still 
at  the  Britidl  Huseum,  and  went  there,  in- 
deed, oftener  than  I  should  have  cared  to, 
hcqdng  for  the  chance  of  seeing  her,  of  nod- 
ding to  her,  and  then  solfering  her  to  gather 
her  materials  together  and  go  away,  making 
no  attempt  to  follow  her.  Indeed,  It  was  I 
who  tortnred  myself.  She  was  innooent  of 
such  cruelty. 

With  U.  Bodelet  my  friendship  contin- 
ued. Somehow  he  ignored  all  my  petty  va- 
riations of  temper,  and  I  could  not  insult 
him  by  obtruding  my  complaints.  Gentle 
and  high-minded,  he  held  a  serene  compo- 
sure, which  made  my  egotism  seem  to  me 
the  foolish  thing  it  was.  But  it  was  a  mis- 
erable life  I  led.  I  eay  it  frankly,  seeing  him 
take  his  place  beside  Fear  and  hold  it  quietly 
without  assurance,  kindling  in  ber  presence, 
yet  always  letting  his  fire  burn  with  a  radi- 
ance that  spread  over  ail  who  might  be  near 
ber.  Thus  the  days  w^t  on ;  thus  evenings 
passed.  That  was  years  ago.  The  thought 
comes  to  me,  if  there  could  have  been  an  un- 
broken succession  of  years  from  then  till  now, 
I  could  have  home  the  pain  for  the  sweet  con- 
teDtroent  which  kept  pace  with  it. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  One  momlng  I  bad 
been  in  OovSnt-Qarden  HsAet,  and  bought 
a  aos^y  which  I  thought  to  carry  to  Fear. 


It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  my  heart  some- 
how was  in  a  yielding  mood  that  led  me 
willingly  into  ways  of  quiet  and  pleasantness. 
I  lingered  on  my  walk,  watching  the  busy 
life,  and  stood  long  -leaning  on  the  stone 
balustrade  in  front  of  the  National  Gallery 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  looking  out  on  the  mov- 
ing scene  below  me.  I  recalled  the  Christmas- 
eve  that  I  stood  there  before,  and  remem- 
bered the  venerable  figure  that  oame  to  me 
— the  precursor  of  so  many  happy  days,  and 
of  BO  much  disquiet  also.  Below  there  in 
Northumberland  Court  he  lay  motionless  up- 
on his  bed — he  who  had  thought  himself  the 
head  of  a  great  fandly,  the  tnhnitor  of  a 
great  estate.  There  was  no  blttemesa  in 
the  thought,  bat  rather  profound  respeok 
for  a  sincere,  poie-minded,  unsdfish  man. 
I  snuled  over  his  vagary,  but  there  in  the 
heart  of  London  was  a  trne  knight,  wboH 
thought  was  for  the  poor  and  wretdied,  who 
would  bind  himself  to  (Xd  England  that  he 
might  be  oDe  to  bring  in  the  new  England* 
to  restore  the  truth  which  seemed  to  have 
gone  out  of  her.  "  After  all,"  I  satd  to  my 
self,  "  while  such  gentle-hearted  knights  livi^ 
there  is  hope  for  any  country.  I  know  not 
what  broken  lives  there  may  have  been  in 
the  Bodley  family,  bat  methinks  a  new  race 
might  spring  ont  of  the  loins  of  such  a  fam- 
ily chief." 

I  walked  slowly  toward  Northumberland 
Court,  drawing  now  and  then  the  fragrance 
of  my  nosegay,  and  thinking  of  these  things. 
Coming  into  the  noisy  Strand,  the  familiar 
signs  of  poverty  and  misery  assailed  me,  only 
half  seen  from  the  height  above.  I  passed 
under  the  archway  and  knocked  at  tbe  door 
of  Hr.  Bodley's  house.  It  was  opened  by 
the  maid,  who  lud  her  finger  upon  her  mouth 
to  enjoin  silence.  I  divined  her  meaning  at 
once.  She  led  me  into  a  room  where  die  old 
man  lay,  sleeping  bis  last  sleep,  his  hands 
folded,  his  weariness  gone,  and  almost  a  look 
of  pleasant  smiling  in  Hs  place.  I  stood 
looking  npon  him,  Uien  took  my  few  fiowen 
and  Idd  them  reverently  at  his  feet.  I 
turned  to  go,  and  then  taw  Fear  and  H. 
Bodelet  standing  near.  They  bad  entered 
unobserved  by  me,  and  had  seen  my  act 
Fear's  eyes  filled  agdn  with  tears  as  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  me.  I  lifted  it  to  mj 
lips.  '*  Farewell,"  I  whispered  In  my  heart, 
'  *'  farewell."  She  did  not  vrithdraw  her  hand 
from  mine  for  a  moment,  then  she  laid  it 
wistfully  upon  M.  Bodelet's  arm.  "Felix," 
she  said.  He  placed  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der and  looked  at  my  face  with  bis  clear, 
gray  eye. 

"Eustace,"  he  said,  "our  father  recov- 
ered his  speech  for  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  and  he  spoke  aff'ectionateiy  of  you. 
*  He  was  a  worthy  Bodley,'  he  said.  That 
went  for  much  with  him,  for  every  thing.  He 
scarcely  knew  me,"  he  added,  with  a  touch 
of  sadness  in  his  Tt^ce. 

*«Good-by,"  I  said,  irresolutely.  Tet 
they  did  not  retain  me.  I  turned  as  I  went 
out  of  tbe  room.  They  were  bending  togeth- 
er over  the  old  man.  Yes,  they  were  the 
true  heirs  of  - the  Bodley  estate.  There  It  lay 
before  thnn.  AH  the  nobleness  of  character, 
purity  of  life,  unselfishness  of  aim,  which  had 
made  up  this  old  man,  belonged  to  them  by 
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Inheritance.  Bodle;  Hall  and  its  acres  wrb 
a  poor,  dim  Bign  of  the  family  life.  They 
could  forget  it  and  brush  it  all  aside,  who 
had  this  greater  inheritance. 

The  Bodtey  estatal  If  It  be  in  chancery 
still,  I  know  not.  The  olaimants,  who  seemed 
to  have  tflsued  mysteriously  from  London 
Fog  and  returned  again  into  the  same  fog, 
are  names  only  to  me.  The  scoundrel — but 
I  will  not  think  of  lum.  The  heirs— they 
have  gone  to  that  new  land  of  hope  in  the 
Southwest.  I  bear  from  them  now  and  then ; 
they  ui^  me  to  ri^t  them.  It  is  a  long 
jonmey,  and  I  turn  bach  to  my  books  and 
plctarea,  my  daily  walk,  my  little  round  of 
oconpationa.  It  was  a  part  of  my  life  in 
London  nearly  thirty  years  since;  it  is  a  part 
of  my  life  stilL  I  have  dared  to  tell  it,  and 
now  X  can  go  on  again  with  my  prosaic  and 
not  very  heroic  existence.  I  too  have  an 
inheritance  —  it  is  not  what  at  one  time  I 
hoped  to  receive ;  yet  it  is  mine,  and  I  hare 
parted  with  but  little  of  tt  in  this  sketch.  I 
am  but  a  remote  heir  of  the  Bodley  estate ; 
yet  I  am  an  hmr. 

THB  BVD. 


SUSANNE  GERVAZ  J 

A   HAID    or   THE  QlVAtTDAN.* 
A  BMMT  IK  THESE  CBAPHBS. 

CHAPTEB  L 

THE  inn  of  La  Couoourde,  at  the  Tillage 
of  Fontaoea,  in  the  south  of  France, 
had  an  old  dead  bough  for  a  sign,  which 
waved  in  the  wind,  and  a  long,  low  apart- 
ment with  smoky  rafters,  a  dirty  table,  and  a 
few  rickety  chairs  and  benches.  Here,  on 
the  2'rth  of  November,  182K,  the  friends  of 
Simon  Yernon  bad  assembled  in  the  evening 
to  welcome  hint. 

Simon  Vernon  was  a  young  countryman 
of  the  region,  who  had  seen  service  in  Spain, 
and  returned  with  the  rank  of  sergeant  and 
%  pocketful  of  money.  Another  ciroum- 
stanoe  gave  htm  the  highest  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  Ms  friends.  He  had  Jnit  bought 
an  inoIoMd  piece  of  land  in  the  mountain 
between  Chadelbos  and  Letperrelonse— poor 
Id  qiulity,  but  of  some  sise— and  bad  pdd 
very  little  for  it  Hie  place  had,  in  &ot,  a 
bad  name.  It  was  called  the  **  Gloa  du  Ca> 
pelan,"  or  "Priest's  LicloBOte,"  Uie  tradi- 
tion of  the  coaatry  bang  that  a  priest  had 
been  killed  and  buried  here  in  the  religious 
wars.  Since  that  time  it  was  said  that  the 
pnrohaaers  of  the  tract  had  one  after  anoth- 
er met  with  misfortune.  Thus,  when  Simon 
Yemon  bought  it,  the  circumstance  attracted 
general  attention,  and  he  was  otherwise  a 
subject  of  interest  to  his  old  fHeodB.  He 
wore  braid  on  his  sleeves,  had  a  military  air, 
was  rich,  and  had  defied  local  superstition  in 
order  to  make  a  good  bargain.  On  this  even- 

*  The  Btngnlar  narrative  here  presented  is  con- 
densed from  "  Lea  Corbeaox  da  CMvaudan,"  by  tbe 
eminent  French  critic  and  novellsV  A.  de  Pom- 
martin,  who  atates  tbat  It  Is  Ibnnded  on  a  remark- 
able criminal  trial  In  tbeOevennes,  where  the  lad- 
dants  nearly  a«  tbej  are  here  related  really  took 


ing  at  the  Coucourde  Inn  be  was  putting  the 
cap-stone  to  his  popularity  by  giving  a  free 
entertainment  to  his  neighbors.  The  table 
was  covered  with  pota  of  beer,  bottleB  of 
brandy,  and  glasses.  All  was  joy,  uproar, 
and  congratulation. 

"Here's  a  boy  who  knows  how  to  do 
things,"  said  the  village  wheelwright.  "  He 
has  bought  the  Priest's  Lidosure  for  a  crumb 
of  bread ! " 

"  And  I'll  lay  you  any  amount,"  sdd  a 
popular  farmer,  "  that  sunrise  to-morrow  will 
see  him  digging  up  his  land." 

"  Yes  ;  and  only  think,"  siud  Chaquignon, 
the  saddler,  "  that  the  money  he  paid  for 
the  Inclosure  is  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
amount  he  carries  in  that  belt  he  wears  < " 

The  wheelwright  shook  his  head. 

"  One  man's  luck  is  another's  undoing. 
Simon's  good  fortune  is  a  bad  thing  for  poor 
Jacques  Bouoard,  Susanne  Qervaz's  lover." 

Yemon,  splendid  with  his  braid,  his  hat 
on  one  side  of  his  head,  the  bright  leather 
belt  around  bis  waist,  and  his  t>lae  panta- 
loons, affected  pity. 

"  Jacques,  ilie  vaUr-drinkert  "  sneered  a 
courtier  friend.  "  Tow  have  come,  Simon, 
and  Susanoe  belongs  to  j/oh  I " 

"  But  Susanne  loves  Jacques,"  said  a  tim- 
id young  man  in  an  aside,  "  and  she  will  not 
be  dazzled  by  Simon  Vernon  or  bnlUed  by 
Andr6  Gervas,  her  fioher." 

**  Ton  don't  know  the  old  man,  He's  a 
miser,  and  as  obstinate  as  a  mnle.  He  would 
rather  be  cut  in  pieces  than  let  Susanne  mar- 
ry a  poor  ftgllow  like  Jacques.  Ton'll  soon 
ace  that  Simon  will  marry  her." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you,"  said  the  other,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  before  Simon  marries  her,  you'll 
find — you'll  find— that— " 

The  speaker  did  not  finish  his  sentence. 
Jacques  Boucard,  a  young  man  of  about  twen- 
ty, with  a  face  revealing  strong  passions  but 
full  of  sadness,  had  just  entered  the  tavern. 
The  majority  of  the  company  set  down  their 
glasses,  and  were  silent  as  though  they  ex- 
pected some  tragic  scene.  But  the  new- 
comer went  und  took  his  seit  in  a  corner 
without  speaking  to  any  one.  All  at  once 
Yernon  rose,  glass  in  hand. 

"  Come  here  and  driuk  with  us,  Jacques,'^ 
he  said  ;  *'  water  is  unwholesome,  or  the 
devil  take  it  t  I  pay  for  all,  Ho  old  grudges 
—it's  not  my  (knit  if  jmt  are  poor  and  / 
am—" 

Am  he  spoke  he  stmok  his  belt,  whioh 
gave  out  a  metallic  sound  like  that  of  g<dd- 
pieces  rattling  together.  Jacques  seemed  to 
hesitate.  He  rose  and  took  a  step  forward, 
all  eyes  fixed  upon  him ;  for  these  simple 
people  knew  that  if  he  sat  at  tbe  table  with 
Simon  and  drank  the  glass  offered  him  any 
act  of  violence  would  be  impossible.  Sud- 
denly he  turned  away  with  a  gloomy  air,  and 
pushed  aside  the  glass  roughly.  It  fell  and 
broke  to  pieces.  Everybody  started,  as  at  a 
sinister  aognry ;  but  Yernon,  after  a  moment, 
cried,  laughing ; 

"Just  as  you  choose  1  What  I  said  to 
you  was  from  pure  charity, — Mother  Cou- 
courde, some  drink. — Friends,  fill  np,  and  for- 
get this  spoil-sport  I " 

Boucard  had  returned  to  his  place  in 
the  comer,  from  which  he  looked  at  his  hap- 


py rival  with  eyes  full  of  hatred  utd  an. 

ace. 

Near  him  sat  two  men  who  had  takei  se 
part  in  the  general  gayety.  OneBeemedibtBl 
forty,  and  had  a  base,  f<nbid^ng  eountesaBn, 
His  lume  was  Anselme  Costenmssa,  and  be 
had  a  farm  in  tbe  Deigfaborhood.  Tbg  otha 
was  a  man  of  thir^,  a  certain  Xatteo  F|. 
rondi.  He  was  a  wandering  nedmoat«it,ai 
the  class  we  so  often  find  mixed  up  villi  tbt 
|>olice.  His  hair  was  thick  and  ciulj,  Ui 
complexion  swarthy,  his  lips  gross  and  s» 
sual,  and  his  eyes  reokless  and  fell  itf  pi. 
sion. 

Costeronssa  leaned  toward  Fenndi 

said : 

"  Did  you  see  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Ferondl. 

" Did  yon  hear?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And— do  you  see  Aim  there!"  poinv 
ing  to  Jacques,  in  the  shadow. 
"  Yee." 

"  Aud  DOW — if  it  so  happened— ihtt—^ 
mon  Yemon — " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Fledmontese,  with  a 
ure  whioh  eon^Ieted  his  meanbg. 

On  the  next  morning  at  dawn  Simoo  Te- 
non, with  the  eagerness  of  apeanntwhobi 
become  a  landed  proprietor,  set  oat,  sptdi 
0T«  shoulder,  for  the  "  Priest's  InekMnfe." 
The  sky  was  gray. and  loworing;  &«■  die 
mountun  blew  a  hamid  wind;  day  W 
nearly  driven  away  the  fogs  and  doadi  tf 
night.  If  Vernon's  military  tndnfaig  hid  mt 
made  him  superior  to  popular  sopemitiot, 
the  oountry  be  was  pasdng  through 
have  excited  in  him  a  vague  terror.  Ai  bt 
as  the  eye  could  see  stretched  a  naked  ai 
sterile  landscape,  bristling  with  volciue 
rocka  It  was  a  deeert  with  its  sadnesi,  bti 
without  its  grandeur.  The  "  Priest's  Incli* 
ure  "  was  as  bare  as  the  rest.  A  rustic  nl 
surrounded  it,  built  of  stone,  and  high  enoajk 
for  a  man  to  lean  upon.  Above  it  drooped 
some  almond-trees  and  cypresses.  It  rewB- 
bled  a  graveyard. 

Yemon  put  down  lua  spade,  stamped  hit 
feet  to  warm  them,  and  whbtled  a  camp-bmi 
to  keep  up  bis  courage.  All  at  once  be  n* 
two  figures  approaching  through  tbe  fof- 
two  men  whom  he  reoognised. 

"  Good-moming,8imon,"saidooeoftltA 
"  We  were  going  down  yondn  to  work  it 
the  green  oaks,  and  stopped  to  say  goa^ 
day." 

"  Thank  you." 

"Whatl  already  at  work,myboyT 
life  in  the  re^ment  has  not  made  sa  idler  of 
you.   It's  all  tbe  more  to  your  credit,  asyoi 
are  rich ;  and  yon  are  going,  too^  to  biRT 
your  pretty  Susanne!  " 

"I  hope  so." 

The  man  watched  Simon  oat  of  tbe  eo^ 
ners  of  his  eyea.  His  companion  seeated  tt 
be  waiting  for  some  signal  agreed  upon.  1^ 
speaker  repumed : 

"  A  little  late  for  getting  io  a  crop-tki 
grain  ought  to  be  up  before  the  first  frosL 

"  Bah  I  ru  catch  up  by  working  bwd," 
was  the  reply  of  Simon,  who,  stiekh^ 
spade  into  the  ground,  with  his  back  tawi 
to  the  two  men,  set  to  work. 
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He  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  the  assas- 
Bins  threw  themselTes  upon  hiiu.  One  dealt 
him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
with  a  pick-axe,  and  the  other  caught  him 
by  the  throat  and  threw  him  down.  All 
tliia  took  but  an  instant,  Yemon,  mortally 
woanded  by  the  blow  of  the  pick,  writhed  in 
the  deatb-agony. 

"Tour  knife — yuar  knife!"  cried  the  el- 
der assasBin ;  "  one  oat  will  finish  him ! " 

The  knife  was  passed  to  bim  by  the 
yoanger,  but  it  was  unnecesaary  for  him  to 
mnploy  it.  With  a  slogle  convulsive  move- 
ment the  Tietim's  head  fell  back,  be  tore  the 
(Toiuid  with  bis  n^ls,  and  then  exptrad. 

The  yoonger  of  the  morderers  rose  up, 
bnfttUng  heaTily. 

"Now  for  the  beltl"  be  exoUimed,  in  a 
house  Tirice. 

"  TflS  1  yes  I "  was  the  reply  of  the  elder, 
"  and  then  for— Boncard's  bouse." 

"Bonoard'sl" 

<*  Dullard  1  don't  yon  nnderstaud  ?  It  is 
not  Anselme  Costeroosse  and  Slatteo  Perondi 
who  have  committed  this  crime,  it  is  Simon 
Vernon's  rival — Jacques  Boucard ! " 

He  stooped  quickly  and  tore  off  the  belt, 
whose  glittering  contents  he  emptied  into  a 
small  bag  which  he  dretr  frum  beneath  his 
Test.  Then,  making  a  sign  to  his  companion, 
he  Iiastened  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
small  bouse  occupied  by  Jacques  Boucard. 
He  was  the  game-keeper  of  M.  d'Eet^rac,  a 
gentleman  of  the  neighborhood,  and  lived  In 
«  forest-lodge,  half  buried  in  trees,  between 
the  moor  of  LesperretoMe  and  the  woods  of 
Mercoire. 

The  murderers  supposed  that  tliey  would 
find  the  lodge  empty,  but  they  approached  it 
with  great  precaution,  walking  lightly  and 
holding  th^  breath.  Having  reached  it, 
they  conoMled  themBeWes  In  a  clump  of 
pines  and  bazel-bashes,  and  listened  attu- 
tiTely.  Two  voices  were  heard  within — the 
Tolee  of  a  man  and  a  woman  ;  the  man  evi- 
dently angry,  and  the  woman  snpplieuting. 
The  window  was  open,  and  the  listeners  did 
not  lose  a  word  of  the  conversation. 

**  I  tell  you,  Susanne,  111  do  something 
Tiolent." 

'*  Oh,  pray,  pray,  Jacques !  If  you  fight 
this  mau,  will  it  do  us  any  good?  1  shall 
only  be  unhappy." 

"  We  are  in  each  other's  way — we  are 
one  too  many  !  I  will  die  or  he  shall — and  I 
will  kill  him.    I  say  I  will  kill  bim  I  " 

In  their  hiding-places,  the  two  assaasins 
looked  at  each  other  and  smiled.  In  a  voice 
broken  by  sobs,  the  young  girl  uttered  some 
words  which  the  men  did  not  catch.  Jacques 
replied  in  a  despairing  voice : 

**  And  only  to  think  that  if  this  miserable 
Simon  had  not  come  back  with  that  money — 
the  devil  sent  him — your  father  might  bave 
consented  to  our  marriage  I " 

**  Ky  fkther  1  Oh,  you  don't  know  him, 
Jacques.  Ton  are  too  poor.  All  I  can 
promise  Is  to  resist  with  aU  my  power.** 

**  Well,  yon  don't  bellere  I  mean  to  mur- 
der htm,  I  hope  ?  He  is  a  soldier ;  he  is 
strong  and  active,  and  knows  bow  to  defend 
himself.   The  flgbt  will  be  a  fair  one." 

**  And  I— I  win  die.  Jacques  I " 

**  When  did  bis  money  come  from  P  He 


was  ft6  poor  as  I  am  when  he  set  out  for  the 
army.  His  pay  was  not  enough  to  fill  that 
cursed  belt  and  buy  that  land." 

"  Ha  pretends  that  it  was  a  present  from 
a  general  whose  life  he  saved." 

"  All  lies !  The  wretch  stole  it  from  some 
convent  he  robbed  iu  Spain,  or  from  some 
church  where  he  seized  the  silver  vessels  or 
the  gold  on  the  holy  Virgin's  robe.  Bosanne, 
you  are  honest  and  proud — will  yon  marry  a 
thief?" 

The  assassins  nudged  each  other. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Susanne,  *'  be  calm, 
Jacques.  Hy  father  will  beat  me  and  lock 
me  up.  Z  swear  to  you  1*11  never  be  Simon's 
wife ;  and  you — ^you  must  swear  to  me  that 
you  will  not  attack  bim." 

Jacques  made  no  reply. 

"  Oome,"  the  young  ^rl  added,  pointing 
to  the  sky  where  the  light  of  morning  began 
to  appear,  "it  is  growing  late;  the  sun  1b 
riring,  and  you  mast  go  yonr  rounds.  Try 
to  please  H.  d'Estirac ;  he  may  do  something 
for  you — for  w." 

A  moment  afterward  Jacques  and  Su- 
sanne came  out  of  the  house.  They  went 
toward  the  woods,  and  the  sound  of  their 
steps  died  away. 

*'  Good  !  "  cried  one  of  the  murderers, 
bounding  from  his  hiding-place ;  "  all  goes 
well !  The  guilty  man  is  Jacques  —  only 
Jacques — vie  are  white  as  the  snow  I " 

lliey  hastened  to  tbe  open  window,  aod 
the  most  active  of  tbe  two  mounted  on  the 
other's  sbonlders,  and  leaped  into  the  apart- 
ment. Qlandng  quickly  around,  to  be  cer- 
tain that  no  one  saw  him,  he  drew  the  torn 
and  bloody  belt  from  beneath  bis  blouse,  and 
threw  it  under  a  sort  of  lounge.  All  this 
took  but  a  moment.  Tbe  man  descended 
from  the  window  with  the  assistance  of  bis 
accomplice,  as  he  had  entered  it,  and,  partly 
following  a  small  path  wblcb  lost  Itself  in 
tbe  woods,  they  disappeared  In  tbe  shadow 
of  the  thickeL 

An  bonr  after  tbe  assassination,  three 
woodmen,  who  were  gobg  to  cat  wood  in 
the  mountain,  passed  by  the  "Frtest's  In- 
closure."  At  sight  of  the  body,  which  was 
still  warm,  they  recoiled  with  astonistiment 
and  fright.  A  single  cry  issued  from  their 
lips,  and  is  stupid  silence  they  stood  gazing 
at  the  dead  body  of  the  man  whom  they  had 
seen  a  few  hours  before  with  his  handsome 
face  and  gay  bearing  at  the  Concourde  Inn. 
Suddenly  ail  the  incidents  of  that  scene  re- 
turned to  their  memories.  The  peasants  are 
instinctively  prudent,  but  the  thought  which 
passed  through  their  minds,  as  rapidly  as  a 
flash  of  lightning,  made  all  three  murmur 
together  the  name  of  Jacques  Boucard.  Then 
they  were  seized  with  a  sort  of  vertigo,  and, 
ns  though  afraid  of  being  suspected,  they  re- 
turned running  to  the  village,  and  gave  the 
alarm. 

Soon  the  lister  intelligence  ran  from 
house  to  bouse.  Bimon  Vernon  had  been 
popular,  and  had  silenced  even  his  few  ene- 
mies by  wetting  their  windpipes  at  the  inn. 
They  were  prond  of  him  as  a  fellow-country- 
man who  bad  made  his  fortune;  Jacques 
Boucard,  on  tbe  contrary,  vaa  far  from  popu- 
lar. He  was  a  new-comer  in  tbe  neighbor- 
hood— that  is  to  say,  he  was  looked  upon 


with  suspicion.  He  was  a  game-keeper  and 
bailiST — that  is,  he  was  hated.  Arriving  in 
the  vicinity  about  six  months  before  this 
time,  he  had  met  with  Susanne  Gervaz,  the 
daughter  of  an  avaricious  old  storekeeper  of 
Villefort,  and  had  quickly  fallen  In  love  with 
her.  Susanne,  who  was  too  beautiful  not  to 
attract  attention,  and  too  proud  to  blush  for 
an  innocent  question,  made  no  concealment 
of  her  own  feelings.  She  returned  tbe  young 
man's  aOiections,  and,  having  an  old  aunt 
near  Mercoire,  visited  her  frequently,  and  so 
saw  Jacques.  The  gossips  watched  her  walk- 
ing with  him  in  open  day ;  aod,  plying  their 
spinning  -  wheels,  said,  **  What  is  going  to 
come  of  tbiB  ?  "  But  the  arrival  of  Simon 
Vernon  bad  suddenly  changed  every  tbii^. 
He  saw  Susanne,  was  daxiled  by  her  beanty, 
went  to  Vniefort  ond  asked  her  in  marriage 
of  old  Andrd  Qwvaz,  rattled  his  gold,  ob> 
tained  the  miser'a  consent,  and  came  back 
triumphant. 

The  result  was,  that  the  gossip  of  tbe 
neighbors  redoubled.  Would  Simon,  thus 
supported  by  the  father,  marry  tbe  daughter  P 
Would  Susanne,  loving  Jacques,  have  the 
strength  to  resist  t  Would  not  the  rivals 
sooner  or  later  exchange  blows  of  the  fist  or 
their  knives?  These  grave  questions  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  the  villagers,  especially 
when  they  heard  that  AodrS  Gervaz  had  for- 
bidden bis  daughter  even  to  speak  to  Jacques, 
on  pain  of  being  beaten  and  shut  up — a  cir- 
cumstance probably  explaining  Susanne's  nn- 
ceremonious  visit  to  Jacques  at  so  early  an 
hour  on  tbe  morning  of  the  murder. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  when 
this  history  opened.  Public  opinion  leaned 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  brilliant  Simon  and 
against  Jacques  Boucard.  Irritated  by  ob- 
stacles, and  natartdly  reserved,  tbe  latter  bad 
become  stem  and  rough.  He  was  poor  and 
unsocial ;  and,  in  giving  him  tiie  nickname 
of  the  *«Water-Prinker,"  the  peasants  had 
meant  to  exprese  tbdr  opinion  that  be  was  a 
poor  companion,  while  Simon  had  made  a 
friend  of  every  one  in  tbe  village.  After 
the  scene  at  tbe  Concourde  Inn,  gossip  had 
reached  the  climax.  Tbe  entrance  of  Jac- 
ques, hia  lowering  glances,  his  reftisal  to 
drink  with  Simon — these  incidents  had  at- 
tracted universal  attention,  and  now  come 
suddenly  the  startling  intelligence — "S'mon 
Vernon  is  murdered;  they  bave  found  bis 
body!" 

A  crowd  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  criae, 
and  exclamations  were  heard  on  all  sides : 

"  Poor  fellow  I  he  would  not  listen  to  met 
— he  vxmld  buy  this  cursed  property  t "  *<  He 
might  have  known  that  the  '  Priest's  IncIoB> 
ure'  would  bring  him  bad  luck!"  "And 
any  one  could  bave  told  him  that  the  old 
priest  wdUa  here  every  2d  of  November  I  '* 

As  to  the  author  of  the  crime,  nobody  bad 
the  least  doubt.  If  Jacques  Boucard  had 
appeared  they  would  bave  torn  bim  in  pieces. 
No  one  dared  to  toncb  the  corpse  before  the 
arrival  of  the  chief  of  police.  He  came  in 
the  evening,  and  was  one  of  those  people  iriic, 
whenever  a  crime  is  committed,  begin  ask- 
ing, *'  Where  Is  £l«  woman  f*  In  this  cose 
the  woman  was  only  too  easy  to  find.  The 
official,  followed  by  the  crowd,  went  toward 
the  house  of  Jacques,  reached  tbe  elump  of 
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pioes  vhere  Uie  auaasins  bad  concenled  tbem- 
■elres,  saw  the  broken  bongba  end  the  mark 
of  footprints,  and  traced  tbem  to  tha  window 
—when  Jaoqoes,  ecnnlng  oat  of  tbe  forest, 
itood  before  tbem.  At  slgbt  of  him  the 
crowd  shouted,  "  Here  be  Is  1 — he  killed  Si- 
mon I   Death  to  the  wafer-tA-tmbn'— death  I " 

Jacques  stood  still,  as  though  atapefied. 
At  first,  he  thought  that  a  murder  had  been 
committed  near  Ills  hoase,  and  that  they  were 
calling  on  him  to  say  who  was  the  oriniDal. 
His  expression  exasperated  the  crowd. 

"  Ton  make  out  that  you  ore  astonished  I " 
they  cried ;  "  but  in  front  of  Simon's  dead 
body  yon  will  speak,  murderer  1" 

Jacques  could  find  no  words  to  utter,  and 
In  the  midst  of  crlea  of  "  Death  1  death  I  " 
he  was  arrested  by  the  gtndamm  present, 
and  confined  iu  the  house  under  guard,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  judge  of  instruction, 
who  bad  been  sent  for  from  Meade. 

Just  at  nightfall  a  sombre  spectacle  at- 
tracted all  eyes.  On  a  litter,  corered  with  a 
black  cloth  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  crowd,  the  dead  body  of  Simon  Vernon 
was  borne  back  to  Fontanes.  The  night  was 
oold  and  starless.  The  dry  heather  crackled 
under  the  feet  of  the  pall  -  bearers.  From 
time  to  time  the  ory  of  the  owls  replied  to 
the  melancholy  chant  of  the  maltitude — and 
the  glimmering  lights  of  the  pine-torches  re- 
sembled wandering  souls. 

The  ^ght  of  the  ocr^^  and  horror  at 
the  murder,  had  completely  carried  away 
this  whole  populaUoD,  intoxioated  with  Uieir 
wrath.  All  beliered  Uiat  Jacques  was  the 
■urderer-^ery  one  would  have  been  con- 
torted to  become  bis  executioner. 

On  the  next  day  the  king's  prosecutor,  M. 
Areniay,  and  Uie  judge  of  instruction,  M. 
de  Ribidre,  arrived  from  Hende  and  repaired 
to  the  house  of  Jacques  Boucard.  The  judge 
was  a  man  past  middle-age,  of  the  highest 
diaraoter,  and  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the  de- 
partment, where  every  one  respected  him.  M, 
Favemay,  the  public  prosecutor,  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  young  Parisian,  fired  with  the 
ambition  of  diatinguishing  himself  at  the  bar 
— a  man  of  the  world,  an  elegant  dancer,  and 
a  good  piano-player,  who  would  sing  in  the 
evening  a  sentimental  song,  after  demanding 
from  a  jury  the  heads  of  two  or  three  orlmi- 
nals  in  the  morning. 

The  two  officials  examined  the  locality 
sround  the  house,  and  especially  the  foot- 
priuts.  M.  de  Ribidre  called  attention  to  the 
ftot  that  they  were  of  different  dimensions, 
hot,  after  all,  this  was  a  slight  otrcumstanoe 
— the  general  conviction  of  Boneard's  gnllt 
was  so  strong !  They  entered  the  house,  snm- 
moaed  the  accused  before  them,  and  the  ez- 
■minatlon  began. 

Jacques  denied  every  thing.  He  had 
passed  the  whole  day,  be  said,  pursuing  a 
poacher  in  the  woods,  at  a  distance  firom  the 
spot  where  the  crime  was  committed. 

"  At  what  hour  did  yoa  leave  yoor  house  ?  " 
asked  H.  de  Bibiire. 

'*  About  eight,"  said  Jacques. 

"Very  well,"  interrupted  M.  Favemay, 
with  a  bantering  air,  and,  turning  to  the 
health-officer,  he  said,  "  If.  Duclos,  at  what 
hour  do  you  suppose  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted?" * 


"  The  wood-cutters  found  the  corpse  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  As  it  was  still  warm, 
he  must  have  been  killed  between  six  and 

seven." 

"What  re^y  do  yon  makef"  said 
K.  fbremay,  in  a  brief  and  stem  voice,  to 
Jacques. 

The  accused  was  silent.  His  face  wfie 
pale.  Us  features  were  contracted,'  and  his 
eyes  wandered — be  was  the  picture  of  guilt. 
In  the  mean  while  an  exanalnation  of  the 
house  was  going  on — a  mere  matter  of  form, 
as  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  murderer 
would  have  left  any  traces  of  his  crime. 
Still  the  search  was  made — under  the  bed, 
in  the  straw,  in  the  mattress,  under  the  chest 
of  drawers,  under  the  lounge — when  sudden- 
ly a  cry  was  heard.  The  bloody  belt  was 
dragged  forth.  H.  de  Ribi^re's  head  sank; 
H.  Favemay  cried, "  Summon  the  witnesses  I " 

The  relations  and  friends  of  KmonTemon 
crowded  into  the  apartment 

"  Do  you  recognise  this  belt  as  the  prop- 
erty of  Simon  Vernon  t "  asked  the  judge, 
ashamed  at  last  of  Us  donbts. 

"Tea,  sir." 

"  And  did  Simon  generally  wear  it  ?  " 
"Always." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  he  carried  In 

it?" 

"Oh,  thousands  and  hundreds  I — gold, 
sir  I — strange  money  we  never  saw  before  I " 

H.  Avemay  resumed  his  part  in  the  in- 
terrogatory, and  said : 

"  What  have  yon  to  answer,  Jacques 
Boucard?" 

The  face  of  the  aecosed  changed,  his  pal- 
lor was  like  that  of  a  corpse,  and  be  stam- 
mered out : 

"  Mr. — gentlemen— what  do  yoa  want  me 
to  say?  I  know  nothing,  I've  done  nothing, 
I've  seen  nothing ;  there  Is  some  devilish  mys- 
tery under  this  I    I  feel  I  am  lost  1 " 

M.  de  RibtSre  leaned  orer  and  whispered 
to  the  prosecutor : 

"  But  this  money — where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Hidden  in  the  woods,  no  donbt.  Don't 
we  know  that  he  was  as  poor  as  Job,  and 
that  his  poverty  prevented  his  marriage  with 
his  sweetheart  ?  " 

«'  But  this  belt  ?  " 

**  He  had  not  time  to  conceal  it,"  said  M. 
Favemay,  impatiently.  "  Ha  thought  be  hnd 
the  whole  day  before,  him,  and  he  was  ar- 
rested at  once.  All  night  be  was  under  guard 
— this  escaped  his  calculations." 

The  public  prosecutor  had  began  to  glow 
at  thought  of  the  dnmatlo  Incidents  of  the 
crime,  the  pablio  attenUon  it  woujd  draw  to 
himself,  and  the  reputation  he  would  achieve. 
l%ere  was  the  mysterious  "  Priest's  Indos- 
ure,**  the  Spanish  gold,  the  rivalry  between 
two  lovers,  ending  In  assassination.  Sudden- 
ly be  thought  of  the  Unk  missing  in  this  ro- 
mantic drama, 

"A  woman  was  mentioned,"  he  said; 
'*  a  young  girl  ooorted  by  the  murderer  and 
his  victim  both." 

"  Tes,  Susanne  Gervaz ! "  cried  a  dozen 
voices. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"Ah,  not  far!"  was  the  malicious  reply 
of  the  crowd. 

"  Well,  find  her,  and  bring  her  here." 


And  in  a  short  time  the  yonng  girivu 
brought  lo,  for  abe  bad  been  close  athaai 
She  had  left  home  to  see  Jaoqiei  agdn,  ul 
on  the  way  had  heard  the  news  of  Us  imit 
for  killing  Simon. 

"In  a  qoarrel?    <Ni,  how  unfottmutel" 
she  exolaimed. 

"  In  a  gmrrelf  "  waa  the  maUdons  i^l;. 
*' He  was  not  such  a  fool  SB  that.  Helaidit 
wait  for  Simon  at  the  Priest's  Inclo(Bre,uil 
murdered  him." 

Instead  of  overwhelming  the  girl,  Hub  io. 
telllgence  relieved  her.  Feeling  certain  tbit 
Jacques  could  never  have  committed  a  volgit 
assassination,  she  was  sure  that  there  ku  i 
mere  misunderstanding ;  that  be  would  ewl* 
prove  bis  innocence.  She  hastened  on,  but  i 
bad  augury  occurred  on  her  way.  A>  tlx 
was  passing  the  mean  and  dtl<tpid«ted  fm- 
house  of  Anselme  Costeroosse— for  he  vu 
known  to  be  wretchedly  poor^-shc  eiw  thii 
man  and  his  hired  laborer,  Uatteo  Feroo^ 
leaning  on  the  tumble-down  fenee,  and  pii- 
ning  at  her. 

"Heyl"  cried  Costerousse,  "here'i  i 
pretty  girt  1  Where  are  you  going  tofut* 
To  see  your  two  sweethearts  t  Weil,  go  ud 
look  for  one  at  the  galleys,  and  for  the  od« 
in  the  graveyard." 

Susanne  made  no  reply,  passing  od  & 
dainfully ;  but,  in  her  fererUh  state  of  niiad, 
tUa  meeting  nkade  a  deep  imprearim  apoa 
her,  and  engraved  itself  on  her  memory.  S» 
went  on,  with  her  bead  r^sed  proudly,  M 
was  soon  subjected  to  a  new  test  AH  ilceg 
the  way,  bidden  in  the  bushes,  were  the  tu- 
mies  of  Jacques,  uttering  taunts  and  iondiL 

"  Come  on— yon  are  wanted  I " 

"  Come  and  swear  to  yonr  lover's  iai*- 
cence  I  He's  a  fine  fellow  !  He  pntR  ui  ii 
jail  for  killing  a  hare,  but  he  mordot  pt«- 
ple  who  are  in  bis  way  in  Us  love-aSkin!" 

From  behind  the  trank  of  a  tree  cime  i 
third  voice : 

"Take  care  what  vou  swear  to  I  Ifj« 
lie  to  save  this  murderer,  we'll  rattle  tii 
pans  whenever  you  come  out,  and  tbe  cliJ- 
dreu  of  the  village  will  throw  stones  at  yon!' 

Snsanne  made  do  reply.  She  walked  oi 
proudly  through  the  insulting  crowd,  ai 
reached  the  house  just  as  she  was  Buninoiif^ 
In  the  midst  of  yells  and  furious  threats  tb* 
was  conducted  before  the  oflScials. 

Instead  of  intimidating  her,  all  tbece  in- 
sults had  fitrung  her  aervee.  Erect,  proad, 
her  eyes  on  fire,  her  nostrils  dilated,  and  viA 
a  brilliant  color  in  her  cheeks,  she  vu  >• 
beautiful  that  every  one  gazed  at  her  vIA 
astonishment. 

"i>Mi6fe/"  whispered  the  gmitmm, 
"  what  a  p^r  of  eyes  I  They  are  enougb  ts 
account  for  a  doien  cuts  with  a  knife  I " 

H.  de  Kbiire  was  filled  iritii  pity  at 
of  so  much  beauty  and  miftfbrtone.  A>  ^ 
M.  FaTcmay,  he  gazed  at  the       wilb  iH 
the  admiration  of  a  Parisian  connoiswar,  nd 
thought,  "  How  she  will  adorn  my  triiDiiA!'' 

Jacques  liad  started,  and  looked  at  hn 
with  a  dazed  expression,  and  tbea  tui«* 
away  his  eyes.  Susanne  returned  this  gbnet 
with  one  of  the  deepest  tenderness  and  ewfr 
dence,  made  a  slight  gesture  with  her  hud. 
and  said : 

"  Don't  be  afraid— here  I  am." 
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'*8iIeaoeI"  eried  H.  Fareinaj,  in  »  se- 
Tere  ione.   Then,  turning  to  the  witnesses : 

"Vhat  Ii  this  yoang  woinin'a  reputa- 
tiOD?"  he  said. 

Thej  heaiuted,  Irat  truth  osrried  the  day, 
and  they  all  replied : 

"Bxcellent." 

"And  70a  think  it  impossible  that  she 
oonld  hare  been  Boucard's  accomplice  f  " 
Yes,  sir." 

*'  Very  well,"  said  M.  de  Kibi^re,"  taking 
up  the  examination.  "  Now  answer,  Sugaone 
Oervaz,  yoa  love  the  accused,  people  sayf 

*<  Yes,  flir,  with  all  my  soul,'* 

"  Yon  know  what  a  horrible  crime  he  is 
charged  with.   Have  you  any  thing  to  say?" 

"Any  thing  to  aayf  —  Jacqoea  is  inno- 
cent t" 

"  Weil— any  thing  more  ?  " 

"  Vore  ?  "  she  went  on,  with  growing  ex- 
ilement. "At  what  boor,  according  to  the 
vitneBses,  was  the  murder  committed  t " 

"Testerday  moming,  between  six  and 
saren  o'clock.** 

"Well,"  said  Sosanne,  in  a  olear,  loud 
Toloe^  "  yesterday  moming,  between  six  and 
MT«n  o'clock,  I  vas  with  Jacqnes — here,  in 
this  Tery  place  wher«  yon  have  met  to  accuae 
bbiL  If  I  lie,  take  me  and  throw  me  into 
prison  with  him." 

As  the  girl  spoke,  it  was  seen  that  ber 
^  did  not  tremble.  The  bhiali  in  ber  cheeks, 
the  fire  of  ber  eyea,  the  dignity  of  her  atti- 
tnde,  subjugated  at  once  her  judges,  and  the 
crowd  full  of  hatred  for  Jacques.  No  one 
thought  of  accusing  her  of  immodesty.  She 
remained  so  chaste  while  denouncing  herself, 
and  so  prond  in  humiliating  herself,  that  M. 
^Temay  exolaimed,  in  a  low  vdoe,  with  a 
smile  of  satiefaction : 

"  Superb  !  Here  is  a  heroine !  What  an 
•fibct  she  will  hare  on  the  audience  I — and 
the  journals,  how  they  will  discuss  her  I " 

K.  de  Bibidre  replied  to  the  ^r1,  eaying: 

"  Talie  oare  I  You  have  not,  perhaps,  re- 
alized tlie  effect  of  your  statement.  Your 
reputation  is  said  to  be  good.  If  you  bsve 
testified  truly,  you  have  dishonored  yourself, 
and  made  your  name  a  by-word  in  the  coun- 
try without  the  certainty  of  haTing  excul- 
pated the  prisoner." 

"I  know  it— I  know  itl" 
And  yoa  persist  in  your  statement  ?  " 

"I  persist." 

Jaeques  Boucard  bad  listened  with  aston- 
ishment, fright,  joy,  and  admiration  mixed 
with  grief,  to  Snsanne's  words.  H.  de  Bl- 
trfdre  DOW  turned  to  him  and  said : 

**  Jacqnea  Boneard,  you  have  heard  what 
this  yonng  girl  has  said.  She  declares  tbat 
yesterday  moming,  when  tbe  crime  was  com- 
mitted, she  was  here,  shut  up  with  you.  Is 
this  statement  true  ?  " 

**  No,"  siUd  Jacques,  in  a  low  bat  distinct 
▼oice. 

M.  Favernay  rose. 

" Hademoiselle,"  be  said  to  Susanne,  "it 
is  a  fine  thing  to  devote  ourselves  to  our 
friends,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  this. 
You  may  be  compromised — as  one  guilty  of 
penury.  Not  another  word  1  Jacques  Bou- 
card has  himself  contradicted  yon  I  *' 

He  turned  to  tbe  other  witnesses. 

"lUd  Simon  Temon  any  other  enemiw 


in  tbe  neighborbood  except  Jacques  Bou- 
card?" 
"No,  air." 

"  Nobody  else  would  bare  murdered  him 

for  his  money  ?" 
"  Nobody." 

"  Your  daily  occupations  take  you  into 
the  fields  *  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  have  seen  no  susidcious  obarurtere 
lately  in  the  country  ?  " 
"  None,  air." 

"  All  goes  well  I  "  said  the  prosecutor, 
turning  to  M.  de  Ribi&re. 

"  Yes,  to  bring  this  poor  man  to  the  gal- 
lows," said  the  latter. 

Jacques  Boucard,  having  destroyed  every 
hope  of  safety  by  a  single  word,  fell  back 
into  bis  dull  stupor,  and  seemed  resolved  to 
Bay  no  more.  The  discovery  of  Simon  Ver- 
non's belt  in  his  house  was  attributed  by  him 
to  magic.  He  believed  that  snne  demon  con- 
cealed in  the  fern  on  the  moor  of  Lesperve- 
louse  had  inspired  die  peaaants  with  tiieir 
tiireats  and  insolts— that  the  public  prosecu- 
tor, M.  ntTemay  himself,  was  the  victim  of 
supematiml  influences.  To  strn^le  agidnst 
such  powerful  and  invtndUe  enemies,  seempd 
utterly  impossible  to  him,  and  he  gave  up  the 
contest. 

U.  de  Kbi&re  addressed  him  in  a  tone  of 
great  feeling,  bat  it  was  plain  that,  in  spite 
of  ail,  he  t>elieTed  him  to  be  guilty.  Tbe 
prisoner  listened  with  the  air  of  one  addressed 
by  a  pbilantbropiat  unable  to  help  him — of  a 
dying  man  whom  his  physician  promises  to 
cure.  The  judge  of  instmotion,  painful  as 
the  duty  was,  found  himself  obliged  to  draw 
np  a  statement  of  the  case  in  accordance  with 
the  testimony.  Jacques  was  then  led  away, 
and  talien  to  prison  to  await  Us  trial  before 
the  court  of  assizes. 

In  due  time  tbe  indictment  was  drawn  up, 
and  Jacques  Boucard  was  formally  charged 
with  having  committed  murder,  with  malice 
prepense,  on  the  body  of  ffimon  Teroon,  at 
a  place  called  the  "  Frieat'a  Inclosare,**  near 
Fontanes,  in  the  department  of  Loi^,  on 
the  38  A  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1826. 

Three  moaths  afterward  the  unfortunate 
man  was  arraigned  befwe  a  jury  to  be  tried 
for  tbe  crime  with  which  he  waa  chained. 


CONVULSIVE  RELIGION. 


I. 

IT  is  a  necessity  with  some  men  who  pos- 
sess tbe  faculty  of  glowing  speech  to  em- 
ploy it  often  aod  with  the  greatest  effect.  It 
is  a  gift  universally  appreciated,  for  all  are 
more  or  less  affected  by  it,  especially  if  tbe 
critical  faculty  of  the  intellect  is  allowed  to 
sluml>er;  and  nowhere  may  it  be  used  with 
greater  success  than  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, for  all  other  questions  become  pale 
compared  to  this  one.  Thus  fear,  love,  re- 
morse, hope,  and  veneration,  are  aroused  in  a 
way  in  which  they  could  not  be  by  the  great- 
est eloquence  on  any  other  theme.  Here,  in  a 
word,  is  tbe  naturai 'element  of  tbe  rerivalist 
preacher. 

Bvt  h«  does  not  preaoh  at  all  timei,  fior 


he  ii  periodic;  the  field  must  be  ripe  before 
he  goes  into  It  Beligious  revival  osnally  ap- 
pears after  times  of  public  depression,  disas- 
ter, or  long  torpor  in  matters  spiritual.  It 
occnra  with  a  certain  degree  of  regolarity, 
and  spreads  by  infection.  Tbe  spiritual  il- 
lumination, as  it  is  OHlled,  after  spasmodic 
agitation,  usually  leads  to  grateful  repose. 
The  effect  of  the  excitement  bas  a  tendency 
to  lead  to  a  changed  aod  better  life,  yet  tbe 
physical  disorders — and  sometimes  mental — 
which  accompany  it  are  of  such  a  grave  char- 
acter that  many  are  ted  to  question  its  effica- 
cy as  a  promoter  of  sonod  morality. 

Its  manifestations  are  most  marked  in  the 
illiterate,  to  whom  tbe  cerebral  impresdon  is 
commnnieated  more  qaickly,  owing  to  tbe  ab- 
sence of  tbe  reasoning  faculty,  and  shows  it- 
self in  a  sensation  of  which  the  seat  is  the 
spinal  column,  and  often  reaalta  in  convul- 
sions' and  catalepsy.  A  nerrou,  eultivated 
organixation,  on  account  of  tbe  habit  of  oon> 
sidering  what  is  discussed  bef<we  accepting  it 
OS  truth,  is  less  sal^eot  to  tbe  revival  infio- 
ence ;  bat,  when  subset  to  it,  becomes  more 
liable  to  derangement  of  the  brain-functions, 
and  nsuaUy  results  In  fonatioism  or  halluci- 
nation. 

The  excitement  which  manifests  ttsdf  in 
convulsive  movements  usually  passes  into 
sobbing,  laughing,  singing,  and  wailing.  The 
eloquence  of  a  gifted  orator  sometimes  does 
not  produce  so  great  an  effect  as  an  illiterate 
convert  on  the  minds  of  predisposed  lookers- 
on.  His  excited  face,  voice,  and  gestures, 
exercise  remarkable  power ;  his  words  may 
be  of  the  most  commonplace  description,  yet 
bring  forth  manifestations  denied  to  the 
words  of  an  intellectual  exhorter. 

The  emotional  nature  of  the  negro  espe- 
cially renders  bim  subject  to  this  influence. 
The  spark  that  lights  the  tinder  in  his  nature 
is  BOmetimeB  only  words,  without  cofaerenoy 
or  sense,  the  sound  and  the  manner  being 
enough.  In  the  South  particularly,  senseless 
vociferation  has  produced  marrelous  effects 
in  the  emoticmal  nature  vS  the  bbwk  man.  I 
reeolleot  sedng  a  black  woman  there,  in  an 
assembly  of  her  race,  who,  as  the  preacher 
prononiwed  his  jumble  of  nonsense  with  a 
lond  and  sympathetic  voice,  gradually  arose 
to  her  feet,  and  moved  forward  to  tbe  open 
space  In  front  of  tbe  pulpit  with  a  certain 
measure  In  ber  step  which  seemed  to  keep 
time  to  tbe  lyric  speech  of  the  preacher  j  her 
eyes  turned  upward  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy; 
reaching  the  open  space,  she  moved  about  in 
it  for  several  minutee,  when  at  length  her 
pent-up  emotion  burst  out  in  a  wild  wboop 
of  hallelujah,  which  rang  through  the  night, 
and  echoed  in  the  neighboring  forest  At 
this  point  two  or  three  stalwart  men,  evi- 
dently accustomed  to  their  work,  seized  tbe 
woman ;  she  threw  them  off  at  first  with  a 
strength  which  came  to  ber  from  excitement, 
but  they  renewed  the  contest,  wrestled  with 
her,  and  finally  overpowered  and  bore  her  to 
a  seat,  when  she  suddenly  became  quiet  and 
flaccid,  ber  eyes  open  and  fixed. 

The  most  common  mode  of  expression  for 
the  pieuure  experienced  by  more  intellectual 
people  in  hearing  fine  music,  oratory,  or  act- 
ing, is  that  they  have  "  thrills  in  the  back." 
This  is  the  popular  way  of  referring  to  the 
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influence  of  Bucb  things  on  the  brain,  com- 
municated to  the  spinal  ootamu,  which  con- 
fers one  of  the  most  pleasurable  seasations 
ire  are  snseeptible  of.  This  "  tbrlU  in  the 
4Mok"  Is  the  first  stage  of  tlie  sensatioD 
which  passM  into  ecstasy,  which  ia  turn  often 
merges  Into  catalepsy ;  and  this  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  blacic  woman  referred  to  as  she 
fell  powerless  bacit  into  her  seat  under  the 
hands  of  the  men — motionless,  senseless,  and 
speecliless.  People  of  trained  ioteUeot  do 
not  Often  retch  this  last  stage,  the  sensation 
not  often  going  beyond  the  pleasurable  one 
of  the  spioal  column,  except  in  certain  or. 
ganisations,  in  which  it  develops  hysteria, 
with  its  attendant  connlsive  stmg^ing  and 
exacerbation. 

The  religious  ezcttement  is  often  such  as 
to  render  its  subject  insensible  to  ptun  for 
the  time  being.  The  ceremony  of  the  Doteh 
is  practised  in  an  open  boulevard  of  Cuiro, 
in  which  the  dervises  prostrate  themselves 
on  their  faces,  closely  together,  and  their 
chief  preacher  or  sheik,  mounted  on  horse- 
back, walks  over  this  living  carpet,  or  rather 
oar&colea  over  it,  the  horse  led  on  each  side 
by  an  Arab  walking  on  a  pavement  of  hands 
and  feet;  the  prostrate  figures,  qaivering 
with  excitement,  shout  "  Ullah— lab— lah  1 " 
as  he  goes  over  them,  then  Jump  to  their  feet, 
some  of  them  foaming  at  the  month,  all  ap- 
parently aniii|jnred,  and  attesting  to  it  if  ne- 
oessary.  The  reason  of  this,  according  to 
them,  is  that  the  horse  Is  npheld  by  a  8aper< 
natural  agency. 

Daring  certain  periods  of  religions  re- 
vtral  in  France,  women  subject  to  hysteria 
have  been  crucified  at  their  own  ni^ent  re- 
quest, by  fellow-fanatics,  the  crown  of  thorns 
being  planted  on  their  temples  and  the  nails 
driven  through  the  bands  and  feet,  as  was 
done  on  Oalvary,  and  they  uniformly  assert- 
ed that  they  did  not  sufi'er  pain  therefrom. 

The  Oonvnlsionists  appeared  in  France 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  death  of  a  popular  preacher  gave  rise 
to  the  name  and  the  thing.  When  his  re- 
mains were  interred,  a  report  found  credence 
tlut  a  cripple,  who  with  others  stood  about 
the  grave,  was  seized  with  a  miraculous  oon- 
Tulsion,  and  was  made  whole.  In  conse- 
quence, great  throngs  visiteil  the  grave,  and 
some  with  epileptic  teadencies  were  seized 
with  ooQvalsioQs  itke  the  cripple,  and  made 
well  of  whaterer  disease  they  were  pos- 
sessed. The  grave  became  a  afarine,  and  a 
record  of  the  cares  waa  kept.  The  first 
convatsions  vere  alleged  to  l>e  Involuntary, 
but  soon  they  were  made  to  appear  whenever 
the  subject  desired.  Those  who  prodoeed 
(be  convulsions  came  to  he  regarded  as 
prophets  as  well  as  physidans,  and  were 
ehieflj  composed  of  women ;  all  of  them  were 
Illiterate  and  most  of  them  poor.  This  con- 
tinued Tor  two  years,  and  the  excitement  be- 
came so  great  that  the  govemment  inter- 
fered and  closed  up  the  graveyard.  But  the 
devotees  continued  their  practices  in  private, 
and  became  more  extravagant  than  ever. 
They  divided  themselves  into  bsnda  for  in- 
flicting self-torture.  One  of  the  most  coa- 
spteuous  in  this  kind  of  work  was  a  woman 
named  Harle  Sonnet,  who  was  also  called 
•"The  Fire-ffister."  She  was  in  the  habtt  of 


beginning  by  being  scorched  with  a  hot  and- 
iron, which  she  submitted  to  without  any  ex- 
hibition of  suffering.  Indeed,  she  was  cheer- 
ful under  it.  She  next  asked  those  who  as- 
sisted at  these  rites  for  her  "stick  of  can. 
dy,"  which  was  a  sharp  pole  planted  up- 
right in  the  ground,  ^e  placed  her  back  on 
the  sharp  point  and  her  head  and  limbs  hong 
down  on  each  dde.  She  remained  in  diis  po- 
siUott  for  a  eertah  time,  and,  after  it  was 
over,  oalled  out  for  what  she  dedgnated  se 
her  "  biscuit,"  which  waa  a  i tone  vdghtng 
fifty  pounds,  somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  bis- 
cuit. The  woman  extended  herself  on  the 
floor,  and  the  stone  was  dropped  upon  her 
from  the  ceiling,  to  wbloh  it  was  drawn  np 
again,  and  dropped  on  the  conTulrive  oreat- 
ure  beneath  until  the  lookers-on  grew  tired 
of  the  spectacle.  The  sect  lived  for  about 
sixty  years,  and  the  fearful  tortures  to  which 
they  subjected  themselves  are  matters  of  his- 
tory. 

An  epidemic  mania  once  broke  out  in  the 
Netherlands,  called  Saiot  John's  dance,  in 
which  men  and  women  danced  in  a  circle, 
shrieking  wildly,  and  calling  on  Saint  John 
the  Baptist,  and  at  last  fell  to  the*  ground, 
begging  by-standers  to  tread  on  and  walk 
over  them,  which  they  did.  They  exorcised, 
and  made  extraordinary  coofesaions,  and  in- 
creased so  rapidly  in  numbers  as  to  inspire 
the  rest  of  the  InbsUtanti  with  dread.  One 
of  thdr  morbid  fancies  was  a  hatred  of  the 
red  color,  and  a  rage  to  destroy  it  like  tbe 
aninui  in  the  ^Mmlsfa  bnll-flghts.  Another 
waa  an  aversion  to  planted  shoes,  whioh  grew 
to  suoh  an  extant  ttiat  Ale  oivil  aathoritiei 
were  obliged  to  issne  a  decree  fhrbldding 
people  to  wear  any  thing  bnt  square-toed 
shoes. 

Another  epidemic  something  similar  ap- 
peared in  Strasburg,  not  very  long  after, 
where  the  dancers  jumped  and  turned  before 
the  chapel  of  St.  Vitus,  erected  in  memory 
of  a  saint  martyred  in  the  time  of  Diocletian. 
Women  possessed  of  nervous  affections,  ev- 
ery spring,  repaired  to  this  shrine  and  danced 
before  it  from  morning  to  night,  when  they 
fell  down  from  exhaustion  into  an  ecstatic 
state.  The  general  belief  was,  that  by  so 
doing  the  malady  was  cured  for  one  year, 
and  that  it  came  from  the  devil.  The  physi. 
cisns  could  make  no  headway  in  its  treat- 
ment, and  it  was  aliandoned  to  the  Church. 
The  monks  of  a  certain  order  bad  some  repu- 
tation for  casting  out  this  e^l  spirit,  as  it 
was  called. 

A  revival  oocurred  In  the  tUrteentb  oen< 
tnry  in  Italy,  which'  passed  thence  over 
Europe.  Its  devotees  were  the  well-knovn 
Flagellants,  who,  rich  and  poor,  yoang  and 
old,  were  seiied  vith  Anatidsm.  They  went 
so  far  as  to  walk  naked  through  the  streets 
in  procession,  without  any  sense  of  shame, 
each  with  a  scourge  of  leather  thongs  with 
which  they  whipped  themfelvea,  with  tears 
and  groans,  until  the  blood  ran  from  the 
stripes  thus  made.  This  was  at  night  as 
wall  as  by  day,  they  appearing  in  the  depths 
of  winter  with  torches  to  light  up  their 
agony. 

There  are  now  pilgrim  cripples  visiting 
the  Grotto  of  Loordes  every  year,  who  are 
so  carried  away  by  religions  excitement 


that  they  throw  away  crutches  and  canei 
after  drinking  the  water,  and  aononnee  vift 
enthusiasm  that  they  are  cured.  The  pova 
of  this  delirium  ia  such  thu  for  the  time 
they  are  really  able  to  dispente  with  ihtit 
asual  aids  in  crutcbes  sod  sticks,  of  vhick  i 
great  pile  is  cnade  in  the  neigbbodioodttf  the 
grotto,  to  ^ow  tlie  virtus  of  Ihe  witsp-t 
water  for  wUeh  no  medldnal  property  h 
claimed  other  than  the  sphritntl  one.  After 
the  exdtement  snbsldes,  tb^  natsnll;  hm 
reeonise  to  tfadr  nsaal  mode  of  ssiiBttnee. 

Onoe  while  in  Jemsslem  I  vu  a  witseu 
to  the  manifeetatloDB  of  fiuatidni  wbiditiki 
place  every  year  in  the  Ohurdi  of  the  Hdr 
Sepulchre,  at  what  is  called  the  desceatof 
the  Holy  fire,  when  pilgrims,  some  of  tha 
from  far-off  countries,  assemble  in  the  dmrch 
to  light  their  tapers  from  the  sacred  Ugkt 
The  popular  tradition  Is,  that  haTing  due 
this,  and  t>atbed  in  the  Jordan  it  the  plan 
where  Christ  was  baptised,  they  are  nre  of 
salvation.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  die 
church  was  crowded  with  men  and  women  filled 
with  enthusiasm,  all  poshing  to  get  as  neiru 
possible  to  the  tabernacle  which  coven  the 
tomb  in  tbe  centre  of  Ihe  building  dimtl; 
under  the  lof^y  dome.  The  digniury  who  ii 
popularly  supposed  to  bring  down  the  fi» 
from  heaven,  and  who  is  celled  the  firtbiihop, 
was  shut  up  in  the  tabernacle  and  ioTtiiblt 
to  alL  I  occupied  a  balcony  which  com- 
manded the  Btmctore  that  covered  the  siortd 
tomb  and  most  of  tiie  motley  Uoih^ 

During  the  two  boars  which  ve  wsitcd, 
tbe  flre-Ushop  was  supposed  to  be  enipigd 
in  fervid  prayer  in  order  to  produe  ihi 
mirade,  while  tbe  pilgrims  exbibhed  Ibdr 
impatience  and  faith  in  various  waji.  Til- 
ing and  Oriental  singing  were  mingied  to- 
gether, while  all  eyes,  gleaming  with  i 
strange  light,  were  turned  toward  the  chiptl 
of  the  tomb,  where  a  priest  stood  besiile 
an  aperture  to  receive  the  fire  frotn  the 
bishop  within.  Occasionally,  wild  ihrieki 
from  women  rose  above  tbe  confnsioa  of 
sounds.  The  multitude  sarged  forward  fros 
time  to  time,  autil  the  Turkish  soldien  'en 
crowded  against  the  wall.  The  Uohamnedu 
strove  hard  to  keep  the  Cbristiaa  !n  orde^ 
but  in  vain.  The  throng  became  deiwll 
packed,  and  several  walked  over  a  flooriog<tf 
heads  and  ahoaldera  to  get  near  the  point  of 
central  interest.  A  lane  was  kept  open,  hov- 
ever,  by  means  of  strong  ropes  from  (he  ip«- 
ture  of  tbe  chapel,  extending  oat  under  tbt 
arehes  of  tbe  rotunda  to  the  door.  Befon 
the  fire  appeared,  athletic  eoariers  itM 
barelegged  and  stripped  to  tbe  nU,  vitk 
lanterns  In  theb*  hands,  ready  to  wrj  At 
sacred  fire  at  the  t(^  of  their  speed  to  Ae 
villages  irithdn  the  ndghboihood  of 
salem. 

As  soon  as  the  flame  was  seen,  the  hdb 

of  the  church  and  of  the  nd^borhig  ws- 
vents  were  loudly  rung.  Hie  desire  to  obliis 
the  fire  was  so  intense  that  tbe  torcb  h* 
out  at  the  aperture  waa  at  first  extingmiheA 
This  added  to  the  general  impatience.  !*• 
men  shoated  and  gestleuUted  like  muiiia. 
and  crowds  of  Arab  women  in  fte  gtU*"* 
who  were  Greek  converts,  ottered  ■  vM 
which  fell  and  rose  ftom  a  moss  W  s 
Shortly  after  the  ftppearsase  of  As  in  " 
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the  aperture,  tbe  door  of  ttifl  sacred  tomlt 
wtt  thrown  (^wd,  and  the  renerable  flre- 
biah(^  emerged,  holding  in  his  band  a  bundle 
of  lighted  tapers,  and  made  bis  way  toward 
tbe  Greek  altar  as  Tast  as  zealous  priests 
eonld  push  tbe  people  out  of  his  way,  and  at 
length  disappeared  behind  the  screen  of  tbe 
Holy  of  Holies.  The  mass  of  pilgrims  roshed 
around  the  rotunda,  lighting  each  other's  ta- 
pers, and  some  burned  tbemselreB  on  tbe 
neck,  arms,  and  face.  After  tbis  glare  of 
flame  bad  burned  for  about  ten  minutes,  they 
b^;an  to  put  out  the  tapers,  to  carry  them 
home  as  saored  relios.  None  blew  them  out, 
some  extinguished  them  with  cloths,  others 
with  the  nailed  hand,  without  evincing  any 
rign  of  pain.  Tbe  soars  left  by  these  bums 
were  erer  after  tbe  slgnB  of  tbdr  pilgrimage 
and  boUaess. 

Among  sects  given  to  nerrous  disorders 
are  tbe  Jerkers,  Barken,  Jampers,  and  Shak- 
tra.  Tbe  Barken,  as  their  name  indioales, 
bark  like  a  dog  in  tbe  practioe  of  thdr  reli- 
gion. The  names  of  the  others  soffloioitly 
explain  the  charaeter  of  tbdr  relli^ous  ezer- 
(dses. 

In  New  Haren,  a  aect  (tf  fimatlos  called 
Wakemaiutes  sabmitted  to  and  followed  in  all 
her  vagaries  a  prophetess  called  Bhoda  Wake- 
man,  who  was  believed  to  be  Insane.  Accord- 
ing to  her  account,  she  had  been  raised  from 
the  dead,  in  accordance  with  a  prediction 
which  she  had  previously  made.  She  removed 
evil  spirits  out  of  the  body  by  exorcism,  and 
even  instigated  her  followers  to  murder  in 
tbe  cause  of  religion. 

There  is,  or  was,  a  small  body  of  people 
in  the  United  States  who  took  tbe  scriptural 
injunction  to  be  as  little  children  literally, 
and  they  gave  themselves  over  to  jumping 
the  rope,  leap-frog,  playing  hoop,  tumbling 
about  the  floor,  spealdng  in  an  infantile  man- 
ner, nursing  dolls,  and  other  occupations  and 
traits  of  childhood,  with  the  firm  belief  that 
in  so  doing  they  were  working  ont  thar  sal- 
ratioD. 

What  is  usually  called  the  "great  Amer- 
ican reviv^  "  b^an  simultaneouily  In  New 
Hnven  and  New  Tork  in  18SS,  and  does  not 
aeem  to  have  been  set  in  motion  by  any  par- 
ticular individual  or  individnals,  but  to  have 
been.  In  a  full  sense,  a  popular  expression. 
It  wna  In  niMi's  ndnds  and  In  the  atmosphere. 
It  broke  oat  and  raged  like  a  fire  over  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  tbe  county  known  by  the 
old  inhabitants  as  the  "  burnt  district."  It 
was  especially  felt  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  in  the  oounties  of  Madison  and 
Oneida. 

The  host  that  marched  in  tbis  revival 
movemeat  bad  many  baoueri,  bat  were  witb- 
oat  knoiTD  chieftaina.  They  averred  that 
they  did  not  need  a  commander,  for  they  had 
one  on  high.  The  corporals  and  sei^eants 
who  marched  with  the  uprising,  but  did  not 
lead  it,  were  men  of  mediocrity,  and  compar- 
atively unknown.  These  did  not  make  the 
revival,  but  it  made  Aem,  for,  as  they  were 
a  little  more  conspicuous  than  tbe  rank  and 
Ale,  their  names  were  noted  and  their  actions 
talked  of.  They  were  of  various  religious 
«olon,  and  formed  a  motley  group,  gathered 
ttouk  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Episcopal 
JSethodisfaijBTaagelieaU,  Indepeodenta,  tim- 


gregationaliats,  and  Presbyterians.  Most  of 
them  chafed  under  the  discipline,  however 
lax,  that  existed  In  the  ranks  here  named. 

The  characteristic  signs  attended  this 
spiritual  tempest  Ballrooms  were  torned 
into  places  of  prayer,  and  theatres  Into 
churches.  Clergymen  who  reasoned  with 
men  IpgicaUy  and  preached  sound  theology 
were  toid  that  they  held  the  sponge  of  vine- 
gar to  the  parched  lips  of'aioners,  instead<of 
lending  them  to  the  brook  of  life  where  they 
might  driok  to  repletion.  Tfaey  were  found 
too  conservative  for  the  new  demands — too 
calm,  logical,  and  deeorous.  They  met  with 
the  treatment  nenal  in  such  popnhir  upheav- 
als— they  were  poshed  aside,  In  many  cases, 
to  make  way  for  the  new  expounders  and 
prophets — ignorant  men,  fall  of  faith  and  vo- 
dfraation,  who  preached  night  and  day  the 
golden  streets  of  the  new  JemaalMn,  and  the 
wrath  to  come. 

The  new  preaobing  presented  a  strange 
attraction  to  some.  It  was  a  Dead  Sea  fmit, 
beantlfU  to  look  upon,  contuning  ashes  and 
bitterness  irithln,  as  a  nnmber  of  them  aftei^ 
ward  discovered. 

The  apple  of  Sodom  which  grew  out  of 
this  religions  mania  was  tbe  Pauline  Ohnroh, 
founded  on  new  visions  and  signs,  and  what 
was  called  the  internal  movements  of  the 
spirit.  Its  members  became  like  the  fanati- 
cal and  ignorant  Greek  pilgrims,  who,  having 
received  the  holy  fire,  and  bathed  in  the  Jor- 
dan, were  assured  of  heaven.  They  went  a 
step  further  than  tbe  men  of  the  Bast — they 
became  Incapable  of  sin  1 

This  was  tbe  starting-point  of  wild  vaga- 
ries, developing  into  saints,  perfectionists, 
and  other  eccentric  sects,  most  of  whom,  as 
one  of  the  first  signs  of  their  independence 
and  revolutioninng  spirit,  attacked  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage.  A  much-quoted  dictiuJ 
of  one  of  their  first  spiritual  corporals  was 
that,  "  when  a  man  becomes  consdons  that 
bis  soul  is  saved,  tbe  first  thing  that  be  sets 
about  is  to  flod  his  paradise  and  his  Eve.'* 
The  leaders  of  the  saints,  to  whom  this  doc- 
trine was  most  agreeable,  could  not  flnd  par- 
adise In  their  own  homes,  nor  Eves  in  their 
own  edves,  and  souf^t  thdr  "aflBnitiea" 
elsewhere.  Old  ties  were  given  up ;  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand ;  old  rules 
were  no  longer  binding;  and  old  obligations 
were  set  as[d&  In  the  prayen  and  tove^feaets 
it  was  taught  that  heaven  waa  so  near  tha^ 
the  ohanges  that  were  to  take  place  there 
might  be  permitted  on  earth.  Men  and  wom- 
en, regardless  of  marital  ties  entered  into 
previous  to  their  new  professions,  selected 
their  celestial  companions.  At  first,  such 
unions  were  to  be  of  a  purely  spiritual  ohar- 
aoter,  but  of  course  iu  the  end  became  sexu- 
al, for,  however  much  men  and  women  may 
change,  the  laws  of  Natnre  remain  analter- 
able. 

In  the  beginning  they  were  to  be  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  Lord,  to  whom  gentle  en- 
dearments and  holy  caresses  were  permitted 
Id  the  exercise  of  spiritual  functions.  Prob- 
ably most  of  them  were  sincere  in  the  Idea 
of  snob  relations,  and  their  origin  seems  to 
hare  been  founded  on  a  vMoo  which  ap- 
peared to  one  of  tbdr  leaders,  who  saw  an 
immense  throng  of  men  and  women  in  heav- 


en who  aot^bt  hither  and  thither  in  search 
of  something  necessary  to  their  bappioess, 
with  an  expression  of  looging  depicted  in 
their  faces.  The  men  bunted  for  women  to 
complete  their  happiness,  as  women  did  for 
men.  The  spirit  of  yearning  for  an  incest- 
plete  joy  was  everywhere  visible  in  these  great 
hosts.  The  seer  gave  as  an  interpretation  to- 
bis  vision  that  men  and  women  were  wrongly 
yoked  ID  marringe  on  earth,  and  that  this 
might  be  remedied  by  a  proper  and  spiritualj 
union  in  the  terrestial  sphere  before  the  de- 
parture for  the  celestial  one.  This  interpre- 
tation of  a  spiritual  affinity  between  man  and 
woman  was  received  with  favor  and  even  en- 
thusiasm. The  man  who  saw  the  vision  set 
the  example  by  putting  his  legitimate  wife 
aside  and  taking  to  his  bosom  the  comely 
wife  of  one  of  bis  brethren.  Othen  quickly 
followed  the  example,  and  a  number  of  bus. 
bands  and  wives  separated  to  join  thtar  affini- 
des.  The  union  was  popularly  designated 
among  them  as  spiritual  wedlock. 

Before  Jong  the  spiritual  union  was  found 
to  belooomplete,  and  it  assumed  the  ordinary 
character  of  that  which  exists  between  man 
and  woman  who  live  together  in  close  luU- 
macy.  Hen  who  lived  with  tbe  elves  of  oth- 
ers, and  women  who  lived  with  tbe  husbands 
of  others,  produced  a  strange  confusion, 
which  was  attended  with  heart-burning  and 
litigation.  Children  were  abandoned  by  their 
natural  protectors. 

It  resulted  in  evils  still  worse.  Men  and 
women  discovered  that  they  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  these  spiritual  unions,  acd,  after  hav- 
ing lived  for  a  certain  period  together,  they 
separated  to  make  new  selectionB.  It  soon 
came  to  pass  that  they  mad^  new  selections 
in  comparatively  short  periods  of  time,  and 
the  doctrine  of  spiritual  a£Bnity  thus  inevlta- 
bly  merged  into  gross  licentiousness. 

If  tbe  facts  were  not  before  as,  some  of 
these  unions  would  appear  incredible.  These 
were  what  the  French  would  call  mhiaga  d 
(roM.  The  lawfhl  husband  and  the  spiritual 
one  lived  under  the  same  roof,  in  some  cases, 
with  the  one  wife,  who  denied  all  eoiy'ugal 
rif^ts  to  the  husband  in  law  and  accorded 
them  freely  to  the  husband  In  spirit,  and  re- 
markable instances  are  fhmished  of  the  hus- 
band siibmittlDg  to  snch  a  state  of  Uilngs  as 
being  in  aeeordauce  with  (he  Divine  wUL 
And  sneh  exunples  of  degradation,  accord- 
ing to  the  annals  of  the  time,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  rare. 

This  eccentric  sect,  and  several  others  as 
eccentric  and  irregular  in  their  way,  were 
among  the  results  which  this  revival  left  be- 
hind in  the  *'  burnt  district"  The  converts 
of  good  judgment  and  honesty  of  purpose,  It 
may  be  presumed,  attached  themselves  to  or- 
derly denominations,  but  all  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  tendencies  toward  mysticism,  or 
what  they  called  spiritual  nature,  underwent 
social  revolution,  and  got  lawful  rights  and 
duties  mixed  up  with  their  religious  vagaries 
to  a  confusion  inextricable. 

Sueh  was  the  revival  in  its  moral  aspects. 
It  had  still  a  pbysicsl  and  mental  side  which 
was  worse  to  contemplate,  in  the  number  of 
deluded  people  who  were  placed  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  insane  as^nma. 

Ama  &  RffiHtsa. 
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NEW  BONNETS  AND  FINE 
DRESSING. 

"  T  HATB  been  bujriog  a  new  bonnet,  to- 
-I-   dajr,"  Hdd  I  to  Oreatei. 

"Tea,  no  doabt.  Have  jon  not  been 
buying  two  new  booneta  ?  " 

"  Tea,  perhftpa  I  bare." 

"  And  possibly  three  f  " 

"  Well,  ainoe  yon  ioaist  upon  it,  I  think  I 
did  buy  tKree.  One  needs  three  boonetB,  yon 
know.  There  ia  the  common  black  felt,  for 
a  hack  ;  and  then  tbere  ia  a  nice  and  a  grave 
one  for  oharoti  and  bigh-toned  amasementa ; 
and  then  tbe  gay  and  brigbt  one  for  weddiog- 
receptions  and — " 

"  And  such  2ow-toned  amoaementa.  Now, 
don't  yon  know  that  by  this  bonnet-buying 
of  yonrs  yon  have  exposed  the  reaaona  for 
the  national  debt,  the  present  nnhappy  atate 
of  our  financial  nlBUrs,  and  the  oanae  of 
all  tbe  fUlnrea  and  monetary  distressea;  all 
beoanse  yon  women  bay  bonneta  in- 
stead of  onei  Why  not  buy  om — a  sort  of 
a  purple,  or  a  green,  or  a  red  bomiet— 
that  would  do  far  all  oooasioni,  and  sare 
yon  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollais  ?  I  am  sure 
you  eonld  not  look  so  badly  in  one  bon- 
net as  yon  oontrive  to  look  in  three.  We 
migbt  get  nsed  to  one  bonnet ;  but  the  hta- 
rors  of  three  bonnets— eaeh,  1  dare  any,  more 
eceentrio  than  tbe  laat— is  too  much.  I  sat 
beliind  a  lady  at  the  tbeatre  recently,  and 
I  nerer  caught  a  aigbt  of  Hiss  Fanny  Daven- 
port, whom  I  very  much  admire,  beoause  of 
my  neighbor's  bonnet.  I  longed  to  arrange 
her  with  my  aane,  and  say :  '  My  dear  mad- 
am, keep  your  head  <&«ra,  or,  if  yon  pleaae, 
here  ;  but  do  not  put  that  mass  of  plumage, 
foliage,  and  gaose  t^I,  Iwtween  me  and  Hiss 
Fanny  forever  I  I  have  paid  for  my  seat, 
madam,  wAy  am  I  to  be  docked  of  my  viewF ' 
But,  no,  politeneaa  demands  that  I  should  sit 
still,  a  humble  martyr  to  a  woman's  bon- 
net I " 

"  All  of  which  ia  an  argument  for  a  num- 
ber of  bonoeta.  Uigbt  not  your  offending 
lady,  if  she  had  had  Uum  bonnets,  perhaps 
have  selected  one  that  yon  would  hare  liked 
—let  US  say  the  red  one  (which  is  a  probable 
bonnet),  tlutt  would  have  been  so  quiet  and 
nice,  you  know  1 " 

"No,  there  Is  no  anoh  tUng  as  a  bonnet 
that  pleases  me.  I  have  liked  no  bonneta 
since  the  cottage-straw  whldi  my  mother 
used  to  wear,  which  shaded  her  dear  faoe, 
and  which  I  used  to  peep  round  and  look 
under  In  ehnroh  when  I  was  a  little  boy." 

"  Not  even  the  picturesque  Rubens  hat, 
which  recalls  Helen  Froment  f  " 

"  Well,  that  ia  a  slight  improvement,  and 
yet  a  woman  must  be  very  beautiful  and  pict- 
uresque and  modest-looking  to  bear  that  ex- 
quisite head-dress.'* 

"  I  grant  you,"  said  I,  "  that  bonnets  are 
constructed  on  the  supposition  that  the  face 
is  to  be  beautiful,  youthful,  and  modest,  and, 
aa  all  facea  are  not  that  (the  more'a  the  pity  I), 
the  effect  is  to  make  the  face  less  beautiful, 
less  youthful,  and  less  modest." 

**  Yes,  say  brasen  at  oooe.  I  declare  to 
yon  the  effect  of  the  modern  bonnet  his  bent 


for  years  to  make  the  fiamale  ftee  inaaM,  and 
I  think  all  thie  nnoorering  of  tbe  face  end 
hair  in  the  street  has  had  a  very  pemietons 
elfeot  On  womanly  manners.** 

*'  Why  don't  yon,  Orestes,  at  once-  an- 
nounce yonrself  as  an  advocate  of  an  bst- 
em  veil,  which  oOTera  all  but  one  eye  ?  ** 

**  Ah,  there  you  go  again — womanly  exag- 
geration 1  There  was  onoe  a  perfect  medium 
in  the  bonnet — worn,  say,  in  1840.  Look 
tjack  through  tbe  fashion-plates,  and  come  to 
that  modest  thing  which  women  tied  under 
their  chin  and  th«i  dropped  down  over  their 
facea — a  Imee  vtUj  Uml  is  my  idea  of  a  bon- 
net" 

"And  mine  of  a  coal-scuttle,"  aaid  I. 
"  Why,  you  could  not  see  that  loveliest  view 
of  tbe  faoe — a  woman's  proflla  What  did 
you  lovers  of  IS40  do  for  a  view  of  tbe  face 
you  lored — say,  in  cboroh  or  at  tbe  theatre  f 
Ton  only  saw  a  profile  of  straw." 

"  Ah  I  we  cftogbt  glimpses — all  the  sweet- 
er that  we  had  to  watoh  for  one  chance  to 
see  the  flushing  Gtce ;  and  then  what  a  pro- 
tection for  the  face  that  was  no  longer  yonng 
or  pretty— not,  as  now,  exposed  to  all  the 
adTerse  erititdam  of  the—" 

"  Of  all  the  Orastesea  of  society  I  ** 

**  However,  I  do  not  stop  at  bonnets.  I 
say  that  the  extraTigance  of  women  has 
brought  about  all  tiie  finineial  distress  of 
this  nation.** 

"  I  thought  X  bad  heard  something  about 
Uie  lato  war,  Western  railroads,  and  over- 
trading In  other  things  besides  silks  and  sat- 
ins ?  " 

"  All  bosh,  I  asBore  yon.  If,  after  our 
late  war,  which  was  an  expensive  calamity, 
no  doubt — ^" 

"Tes,  I  should  think  no  1  "— 

"  — all  women  had  economised,  had  de- 
*clared  that  they  would  wear  simple,  inexpen- 
sive garments,  that  they  would  dress  on  a 
handred  dollars  a  year — " 

"  Hear  him  I  hear  him  I "  aaid  I — 

"  —would  put  all  their  golden  omamenta 
into  the  treasury,  as  the  German  women  did, 
who,  after  Napoleon'a  wars,  put  their  gold 
wedding-rings  into  the  treasury,  and  received 
iron  ones,  with  the  inscription,  *  For  our  love 
of  country,  we  gave  gold  for  iron,*  then  we 
ahoold  hare  been  better  off  than  we  are  now  1  ** 

**  When  yon  colleet  so  much  dn^  on  our 
ailka  and  satiua,  and  thua  are  enabled  to  pay 
.  your  interest  and  ke^  the  government  go- 
ing ?  I  have  heard  that  every  lady  who 
bought  a  French  drees  and  paid  the  doty  on 
it  was  a  patriot,  and  helping  to  pay  the  na- 
tional debt" 

*'  Tea ;  what  a  noble  army  of  patriots  we 
have,  indeed  I  She  is  nobler  than  the  lady 
who  buys  a  French  dress,  and  does  turf  pay 
the  duty,  that  is  all !  '* 

"  Now,  how  much  more  do  French  dresses 
oost  the  nation  than  brandy  and  cigars  f  " 

"Ohl  brandy  and  cigars  are  necessaries 
of  life.  Hen  will  have  them.  They  are  all 
proper  enough;  but  French  dresses  make 
women  simply  walking  fusbion-platee,  exag- 
gerations always  of  the  r»al  French  dressea, 
which  are  modest,  simple,  unpretending. 
Have  yon  not  been  in  a  shop  in  Fans,  and 
been  taken  round  to  a  distant  counter  to  see 
the faahioni 'pcmr Im  AuMtaiimV^ 


"Oh,  yes.  I  remember  well  Ii^na 
ing  some  prepcwterous  collars,  and  uUb( 
the  dvil  shop-woman  if  tiiey  were  for  lu^ 
dresses.  She  said  no ;  they  were  for  the  K« 
York  market.  But  that  is  not  noiTcnd. 
We  can  all  get  pretty  Fmch  things,  if  vi 
try ;  and  eerbdnly  a  French  dreas  la  ualcrii^ 
construction,  and  style,  ia  wordi  ten  dnm 
tiought  anywhere  else." 

"A  feminine  prejudice,  I  think.  Hot- 
ever,  you  women  have  long  since  ceased  ti 
dreaa  for  men.  Ton  dress  now  entiKl;  fit 
each  other." 

"  So  I  have  heard  men  say,  and  I  deny  it 
Men  feel  the  effect  of  beautiful  dreuine  a 
much  as  women  do,  although  tbe?  could  m 
describe  it  so  well.  I  walked  op  Fiflb  Ait- 
nne  with  a  gentleman  the  other  day,  ud  ercr; 
really  well-dreased  woman  attracted  teit- 
tention,  and  every  4me  whom  be  e^tetillT 
admired  had  on  a  French  dress." 

"Oh,  yon  had  given  him  a  bint;  joobid 
said,  '  There  goes  a  well-dressed  woman,'  ui 
he  had  weakly  yielded.  Kow,  how  nndi  ds 
men  know  about  cauel*»Jiair  sbavls,  ml 
lace,  or  the  (M«  of  a  Worth  dress?" 

"  Tbey  know  eUs— that  Is  exaetly  vbn 
they  do  know,  and  real  camd*s  hdr  aad  m1 
lace  produce  thie." 

**  I  am  sorry  I  nsed  one  of  your  BdMnUi 
slang  words,  for  It  has  given  you  s  teaipi- 
rary  advantage.** 

"  No.  Too  fan  Into  the  common  error  «f 
supposing  that  all  dress,  to  be  ideausg  » 
women,mustDeoessarilybeoxpendve.  W«» 
en  regret  the  expenalveness  of  dress  aa»A 
as  men  do ;  for  even  those  who  have  t  gnit 
deal  of  money  would  like  to  spend  it  • 
jewelry,  or  pictures,  or  even  l>ookB — if  J« 
will  forgive  us  for  being  so  frividous— nte 
than  on  the  perishable  dresses  which  wa  n 
forced  to  buy  by  the  exigencies  of  bduaa 
The  trouble  it  gives  a  woman  to  dre«  bo- 
self  becomingly  ia  another  great  drawback  U 
the  pleasure ;  for,  of  course,  a  love  ditfl 
was  implanted  by  Nature  in  womea  jiot  u 
all  her  other  Instincts  by  which  she  lukti 
herself  attractive  are.  So  that  a  womia  i 
moderate  means  goes  forth  in  spring  i>d 
fall  to  meet  the  terrible  future  of  dresi  vitb 
any  thii^  bnt  a  cheerful  heart  Tlie  tjmaj 
of  dresaanakers,  who  change  the  fasluon  per- 
petually, and'that  greater  tyranny  whidi  A- 
^fntf  introduced,  of  a  profhsion  of  trinmiap. 
make  this  a  very  serious  bunness,  sad  t 
our  American  women  dreas  taatdeaaly  mm- 
times  It  Is  because  In  attempting  to  linltk 
art  of  the  French  mastm  of  costnuie  villi  Ifr 
experienced  hands  Hbof  break  do«a  I*  * 
the  old  story  of  the  Irish  cook  trying  to  irtki 
a  voIoH  vmfdivvoAttlb.  Kow,  the  real  Fn*^ 
ia  not  showy,  it  is  simply  elegant  aad  Ct* 

"  Ton  mean  'fit'  in  the  best  seaia-** 
is,  adapted  to  the  occasion  ?  " 

"  Tes.   Tou  remember  tbe  old  rtorj 
tbe  anger  of  the  poUtiotana  wlien  Mr. 
stor  said  that  tbe  nominatiou  of  Gentnl 
Scott  was  one' not  ^  to  be  made?' 
thought  be  meant  aomething  very  btd, » 
they  aay  io  New  England  '  not  Bt  for  ttl 
thing,'  when  tbey  wish  to  be  utterir  cood* 
natory.   We  get  the  true  sense  of  son* 
lish  worda  only  when  a  master  bsm  tb» 
However,  to  retom  to  onr  dresses.  I  thv 
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AmericMi  women  would  gUdl;  dms  more 
■imply,  and  with  less  e^Mote  and  tnmble,  if 
fliev  eoDld." 

"  Who  in  the  Tsst  aniTene  prevents 
tliam  f "  aaid  Orestea,  with  a  pounding  em- 
phasis. .  "  Certainly  not  the  men." 

"  Yea,  the  men.  No  man  would  admire  a 
woman  in  apoaf  faiihion;  every  man  desires, 
in  bis  heart,  to  see  his  wife,  daughter,  bis 
lady-love,  or  his  sister,  in  the  best,  prettiest, 
tnoat  elegant  dress  in  the  room." 

"  Tes,  bat  he  and  she  would  never  agree 
M  to  which  tMu  the  best,  prettiest,  and  most 
elegant.  I  like  a  plain  dress,  with  no  trim- 
mings, one  color  and  one  material,  no  tu-baek 
(that  horror  of  horrors!),  no  immense  and 
grotesqae  protuberance  behind,  and  no  high 
color." 

**  Don't  yon  think  that  wosld  be  a  little 
•kimpyr"  said  I. 

**  Well,  skimpy  is  a  good  word,  and  I  ac- 
cept it.  I  most  say  I  do  otiiject  to  the  idea 
and  the  thing,  hat  a  woman  of  good  figare  is 
nerer  ikimpy." 

"There,  yoa  have  reached  the  core  at 
laat.  '*A  woman  of  good  figure.'  Yes,  she 
looks  weli  Id  the  dress  you  describe,  bnt  not 
one  woman  in  fifty  has  a  good  figure.  Dreu 
is  made  measurably  to  conceal  dflfeota  and 
heighten  beauties,  as  mooolight  is  said  to 
do ;  BO  those  who  are  too  thin,  and  those 
who  are  too  stout,  must  be  made  to  look  well 
by  jadicioDS  trimmings.  It  is  really  a  con- 
cession to  defects  which  brings  about  extruor- 
diDary  fashions." 

**  And  so  the  really  beautiful  figures  have 
no  ohanop,  have  they  f  "  said  Orestes. 

"Oh,  yes,  they  have  their  chance,  and  as- 
sert themselves,  if  only  by  grace  of  more- 
mant,  but  the  iDferlor  Yenuses  come  up  by 
the  gracious  interposition  of  fashion." 

Gracious  Interposition  of  fiddlesticks  1 " 
said  Orestes,  politely.  "  I  hate  fkshioa  and 
^1  its  works.  I  think  it  makes  uur  women 
bidAOos.  I  tliink  they  have  made  it  a  Jugger- 
nut,  witioh  they  fall  down  and  worship.  They 
let  it  run  over  them,  and  crush  them.  In- 
stead of  being  iMaatifui  oreatnres,  in  a  white 
mnslin,  with  a  rose  in  the  hair,  they  are 
masses  of  sEik,  gaoxp,  poMamuAtarie,  frills, 
conflicting  colors,  and  general  oonfhsion." 

"  Ton  remind  me  of  the  negro  minstrel's 
joke,  who  called  pauemenUrie  *  pass  'em  on 
lo  me.*  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  races  the 
otiier  day  that  yon  found  the  be8t4reBS«d 
young  ladies  very  oharmii^,  although  they 
"were  rery  aumA  dressed,  and  in  those  very 
objectionable  articles  you  have  named." 

**  Tes,  I  was  tr3ring  to  see  if  there  really 
was  an  agreeable  young  woman  among  those 
disguised  creatures.  I  felt  for  their  martyr- 
dom, too,  poor  things! — mounted  on  high 
heels,  which  tortured  them,  and  laoed  out  of 
all  freedom  of  action;  '  tied  back '  to  that 
deforce  that  they  could  not  go  up  or  down 
stairs  except  by  extraordinary  efibrts.  I  aaid 
to  myself,  *  How  are  all  these  gentle  hearts 
able  to  beat  under  such  distressing  oircum- 
atances?  Why  don't  they  stop?  Why  don't 
these  poor  things  die?*  That  was  what  I 
was  oonoomed  In  coi^eoturiDg." 

**  They  have  a  great  deal  of  vitality ;  they 
Uwe  eren  through  more  severe  trials  than 
those  yoa  luve  deseribed,"  said  L 


"  How  do  yon  aecount  for  the  enormons 
iooreaBe  in  the  splendor,  expense,  and  im- 
portance, of  woman's  dress  within  a  few 
years  f  "  said  Orestes. 

"  I  think  the  French  Empire  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  There  was  a  beautiful 
woman  on  the  throne;  she  bad  a  number  of 
rich  and  idle  ladies  in  waiting,  and  Paris  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  dance,  flirt,  and  spend 
money,  for  several  years.  A  good  dresser, 
on  a  throne,  can  realize  her  dreams.  Eugenie 
developed  Worth  and  Pinchon,  who  soon 
learned  how  to  make  money  out  of  female 
folly,  and  the  stage  caught  it  up.  You  know 
the  pHeet  dea  robea  became  so  fashionable 
and  BO  expensive  that  thd  French  actresses 
finally  declared  that  they  would  not  play  in 
them  if  their  salaries  were  not  raised  propor- 
tionately. Tbey  sud,  as  Fanny  Davenport 
said,  very  admirably,  to  a  reporter  the  other 
day,  that  for  dress  to  be  confounded  with 
tme  art  was  an  instllt  to  art,  and  that  ae- 
tresses  did  not  wish  to  be  remarked  for  the 
splendor  of  ^ir  dresses,  hnt  hy  the  grace 
uid  fidelity  with  wliich  they  portrayed  the 
passions.  Still,  no  woman  ean  have  a  suc- 
cess on  the  modem  stage  unless  she  is  well 
dressed."  , 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  use  the  term  well- 
dressed — aay  expensively,  showily,  gaudily 
dressed." 

"  I  will  compromise,  and  say  *  fashionably 
dressed ' — and  that  includes  also,  unhappily, 
'expensively*  dressed.  You  see  we  have  a 
powerful  party  against  us,  even  if  we  should 
be  strong-minded,  and  try  to  return  to  sim- 
plicity. Wq  have  the  Frenoh  dress-makers, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  increase  the  sale  of 
the  silks  and  velvets  of  Lyons ;  and  the 
thousand  and  one  manufactures  of  Paris  ; 
then  we  have  yon  men,  who  secretly  like  to 
see  us  fashionably  dressed ;  then  we  have  the 
deceitfolness  and  vanity  of  our  own  hearts." 

"  Yes,  quite  the  latter,  but  leave  out  <  us 
men ;  *  we  like  you  better  in  one  bonnet,  a 
very  quiet  one,  and  one  black  silk  or  wliite 
maslio,  than  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
Worth." 

**  Did  yoa  know  that  Worth  had  a  large 
aviary,  and  stadied  the  colors  of  Urds  to 
teach  him  the  mysteries  of  colors  1 

"Tes,  I  think  I  remember  one  or  two 
years  ago,  women  looked  like  parrots,  in  two 
shades  of  yellow  green.  I  wish  I  could  say 
that  the  resemblance  stopped  with  the  dress," 

**  Well,  birds  know  bow  to  dress,  If  any- 
body does,"  said  I.  *'  Worth  is  now  intro- 
ducing a  black  dress  with  scarlet  linings.  I 
know  the  bird  he  gets  that  from ;  I  had  him 
in  my  garden  this  summer,  the  dear,  shin- 
ing, graceful,  brilliant  ereature  1  I  thought 
he  was  one  of  the  best-dressed  persons  I  had 
seen  all  summer." 

Yes,  black  and  scarlet  will  do  for  some 
brunette,  with  rather  a  ydlow  skin,  and  white 
teeth,  a  delicate  figure,  inch  as  yonr  bird  had, 
no  doubt," 

"  It  is  true,  my  bird  had  a  delicate  figure 
— there  was  a  gray  bird,  too,  with  a  crimson 
throat ;  and  also  a  Baltimore  oriole,  all  flash- 
ing with  orange  and  black,  a  feathered  gem ; 
and  there  were  some  humming-birds,  gotten 
np  in  green  and  bronze.  I  do  not  think 
eoold  do  better  than  to  copy  thenL** 


"If  JudWously,  I  sfaonld  say  yes,  but 
some  milk-white  blonde  will  choose  the  BaU 
timore  oriole,  and  some  pale  brunette  the 
gray  with  the  crimson  throat,  while  some 
woman  whose  naturally  mUow  Unts  have 
been  increased  by  eating  hot  bread  will  put 
on  the  humming-bird," 

"Ob,  no,  hope  for  better  things,  Orestes  I 
There  were  some  distracting  bluebirds  for 
the  blondes,  and  some  tender  doves,  all  pur- 
ple, and  drab,  and  brown,  for  those  who  have 
the  apple-blosBom  complexion,  for  which 
you  must  acknowledge  your  countrywomen 
are  famous." 

"  Yes,  my  countrywomen  have  good  oom- 
plezions,  my  countrywomen  are  beautiful,  bat 
they  have  not  good  taste  in  dress,  tbey  are 
exaggerated,  they  are  too  voyatitet.  Yon  see 
I  have  to  return  to  French  when  I  express 
yonr  faults  and  foibles.  The  French  prov- 
CTbs  are  all  of  dress,  and  vanity,  and  the 
shop.  *Adiea  la  vcdtarel  aditfi  la  boo- 
tlqael*  is  their  way  of  saying  that '  the  af. 
fair  is  over,*  you  know." 

"  Tes,  hnt  they  also  had  Bochefoooanld.'* 

**A  Latin,  bom  a  thousand  years  after 
his  time — but  we  will  come  bat^  to  yonr 
three  bonnets.  This  ts  the  text  of  my  dis- 
oourse — yon  mi^t  have  done  with  one  bon- 
net. Your  grandmother  did  with  one,  and  ft 
lasted  her,  doubtless,  three  years.'* 

"My  grandmother  lived  in  a  different  age 
from  mine ;  she  had  a  much  better  brocade 
than  I  ever  shall  have." 

"Yes,  she  had  OuU  advantage  over  yon. 
What  she  bought  was  better  woven,  better 
made,  it  lasted  better,  but  she  al^^o  had  bet- 
ter sense ;  she  knew  too  much  to  be  the  tool 
of  a  French  dress-maker." 

"She  wrote  out  to  France,  three  years 
before  she  wanted  it,  for  a  *  lute-string  slip 
of  pale  rose-color,  and  lace  lappets.'  " 

"And  yon  have  the  lace  lappets  yet?  " 

"  Yes,  and  French  slippers  with  high 
heels,  d  la  Harie  Antoinette,  and  long  gloves, 
and  a  white  hat  with  enormons  plumes,  and 
no  end  of  gimp  going  round  and  round  in 
aidless  circles.  That  was  otu  of  her  bon- 
nets, and  another  is  still  extant  with  an  ar- 
tificial peony  standing  straight  up  from  her 
pretty  face.  I  rather  think  grandma  was  a 
daughter  of  Ere,  and  liked  French  fashions 
as  well  as  we  do." 

"Perhaps I  but  she  cUd  not  spend  half 
so  much  money." 

"I  do  not  know;  she  had  good  solid 
gold  and  silver  to  spend,  while  we  have  only 
greenbacks.  I  think  gold  and  silver  must 
have  been  a  check  on  the  imagination." 

"Tes,  paper  money  has  made  us  all  won- 
drous extravagant,  it  is  so  easy  to  curry 
about  But  since  we  are  on  the  Bubject,  do 
you  see  any  diminution  of  extravagance?  is 
the  hardness  of  the  times  afiVctlng  the 
prices  or  the  splendor  of  woman's  attire  ?  " 

"No,  dresses  are  just  as  expensive,  the 
moditUt  are  run  down  with  custom,  the 
women  are  as  gloriously  arrayed  as  the 
king's  daughter.  I  see  no  signs  of  retrench- 
ment anywhere." 

"  Are  all  the  ladies  of  fifty  going  to  dress 
as  if  they  were  fifteen  ?  *' 

"Not  all — some  of  them  will." 

"That,"  said  (heates,  solemnly,  "Is  the 
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greatest  of  all  feniDine  follies  and  mistakes, 
and  when  I  say  that,  I  have  exbaasted  my- 
self of  my  riobest  Jeremind.  A  woman 
should  dress  always  a  little  ahead  of  time ;  It 
is  the  wisest  coquetry.  But  when  she  dresses 
bebiod  tioM,  old  Father  Time  Ukes  a  most 
m^atitlmaiily  rerenge.  He  makes  her  look 
tao  years  older  than  she  is." 

**  Tou  might  as  well  tell  the  ooantry  to 
FMnme  specis  payments;  yon  might  as  well 
iswie  an  order  tiiat  it  should  snow  to-morrow ; 
you  might  as  well  try  to  tarn  the  course  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  to  try  to  influence  the 
fashions,  or  to  moke  women  (most  women) 
confess  even  to  themsdTca  that  tliey  fasTO 
got  to  the  period  when  th^  should  dress 
according  to  their  age." 

Orestes  was  appeased  by  this  coDfoseion, 
so  he  became  very  good-natured  and  rather 
dull. 

"  1  think,"  said  be,  *'  that  American  wom- 
en have  one  delicious  charm — they  are  very 
neat,  the  neatest  women  in  the  world;  that 
eoTers  a  multitude  of  sins." 

"  Yes,  you  hare  only  to  trayel  in  foreign 
coontries  to  find  out  that  our  American  wom- 
en  hare  learned  that  supreme  secret  of  beau- 
ty and  attraotireness,  cleanliness,  freshness, 
good  boots,  good  gloves,  and  plenty  of  aoap- 
and- water.  Those  fresh  complexions  and 
clear  eyes  speak  of  cold  baths  and  long 
walks." 

"Tes,"  said  Orestes,  rather  snappishly, 
recovering  his  ill  -  humor,  "  if  they  would 
wear  plain  gray  woolen  gowns,  instead  of 
flounced,  flirbelowed,  tied-back  silks,  I  should 
adore  them." 

**  Bat  tobaeoo  and  brandy  cost  more  than 
rilks,  and  are  not  half  so  ornamental." 

Pooh  1  look  here,  will  you  t "  and  Orestes 
took  a  paper  fVom  bis  pocket. 

So  long  as  I  have  known  Orestes,  and  it 
Is  now  many  years,  I  have  ncTer  met  him  that 
be  had  not  n  tabular  statemoit  somewhere 
about  his  person.  He  is  the  fiend  statia- 
tles. 

"  Just  listen,  will  you  *  "  said  the  fiend  : 
**Wine,  spirits,  and  cordials,  imported  into 
the  United  States  at  the  port  of  Kew  Tork, 
ten  months  ending  April,  X875,  six  million 
four  hundred  and  sixty -three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-two  dolUra;  tobacco,  flre 
million  seven  hundred  and  seventy  •  three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars; 
silks,  twenty-one  million  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  six  dol- 
lars ;  jewelry  and  precious  stones,  about  three 
million;  shawls,  about  two  million;  dress- 
goods  of  wool,  eighteen  million.  Now,  these 
are  from  the  published  statements  of  the 
Kew  Tork  custom-house,  and  you  see  nearly 
twenty-two  million  dollars  for  silks  alone ;  all 
annecessary,  and  all  for  you  women," 

"  What  is  your  coat  lined  with,  Orestes  f  " 

"  Alpaca,  I  suppose— no,  it  ii  silk — I  did 
not  know." 

*'  Then  we  women  do  not  use  off  the  ailk ; 
it  is  used  for  han^ngs  and  fnniitnre-cover- 
ings,  all  the  brocatdle  things,  and  for  lining 
the  aoats  of  you,  the  superior  sex  —  don't 
ohaii^  us  wttb  all  the  twenty -two  million 
dolUrsI" 

**  A  very  nnfair,  womanish  argument." 

**  Besides,**  said  I,  *<  silk  dresses  are  a  ne- 


cessity ;  what  so  pleasunt,  so  appropriate,  so 
useful,  so  neat,  as  a  silk  dress  F  The  worms 
were  invented,  the  mulberry-tree  wae  planted, 
for  woman ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  alleviations 
of  her  bard  destiny  that  she  can  wear  a  silli 
dress.  Why,  see  what  an  ungallant  attack 
there  is  npon  us  In  Uie  Qalaz^  ;  *  A.  woman's 
itraih  is  of  no  oonseqoenee ;  a  woman  is  of 
no  tmpwtance  excq>t  as  she  is  the  wife  or 
mother  of  some  man  I'  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  preposterous  assumption  f  Tmt  must 
have  written  that  article,  Orestes  I " 

"  No,  I  did  not  write  it ;  I  only  Om^ht  it  I " 

**  Ton  Ought  to  pay  for  three  of  Worth's 
bast  silk  dresses  for  your  impudence.  I  do 
not  regret  the  twenty  -  two  million  dtdlars 
spent  for  silks,  when  I  read  such  a  statement 
as  that" — and  I  pass  my  hands  lovingly  over 
my  satin  skirt — "  besides,  your  figures  always 
falsify — they  alvayt  deceive." 

"  Yes,  particularly  the  figure  of  woman  1 " 

"Xow,  Orestes,  would  you  like  to  have 
Mrs.  Orestes  badly  dressed,  out  of  the  fash- 
ion, in  an  unbecoming  or  inelegant  dress  f  " 

"  No ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  give  her 
three  bonnets  of  a  winter," 

"I  have  an  idea  that  Mra.  Orestes  will 
have  as  many  bonnets  as  she  wishes,  and  will 
get  yon  to  agree  that  every  one  of  them  is 
necessary,  fit,  and  becoming  I " 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,  you  remember 
Thackeray's  lines: 

*  And  when  a  woman  smftod, 
OU  Adam  was  b««Blled,' etc. 

So  we  hare  no  hope  except  in  that  good  sense 
of  the  women  thonselves,  and  that  generos- 
ity to  which  we  never  appeal  in  vain.  Look 
at  the  women  in  our  late  war — we  did  not 
have  to  ask  them  then  to  drop  their  fancy- 
work  and  take  up  the  knitting  of  stocldngs ; 
we  did  not  have  to  ask  them  to  wear  plain 
dresses,  and  go  nurse  in  the  hospitals.  No  1 
they  were  at  the  work  before  we  thought  of 
asking  them.  Now,  when  the  nation  is  crip- 
pled and  in  debt,  and  the  men  sta^ering 
under  a  load  of  financial  embarrassment, 
will  they,  eon  they  dress  so  magnificently  f 
Can  they  be  willing  to  pay  out  such  sums  for 
silks  and  velvets  when  men  love  them  better 
in  simpler  attire,  and  when  they  are  really 
putting  on  another  and  another  and  another 
load  for  us  to  stagger  under,  by  their  indul- 
gence in  fine  clothes  f  The  more  I  talk  with 
yon,  the  more  I  see  that  the  reform  hoe  got 
to  oome  from  woman  benelf.  Nothing  that 
man  can  say  will  ever  inftuenoe  her." 

"  I  deelaie,  Orestes,  it  is  the  worst  sign 
of  the  hard  times  I  have  seen  yet — yon  are 
getting  pathetie  I" 

M.  E,  W.  S. 


ADIRONDACK  ADVENT- 
URES. 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  I  cannot  say  how  long 
ago,  at  a  certain  place  not  very  far  from 
Lake  Champion,  a  party  of  fourteen,  mostly 
Philadelphians,  might  have  been  seen  step- 
ping out  from  an  hotel,  kept  by  a  proverbially 
kind  and  obliging  host,  into  three  large  wag- 
gons of  a  most  peouliar  build. 


The  wagons,  in  fact,  were  poutiidyqaMr, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  aboifriMBiind 
fourteen,  as  they  awaited  the  arrivd  t&  U 
horses,  was  more  than  queer.  For  ikne 
fourteen,  who  bad  come  away  fnu  the  iM 
city  to  indulge  in  the  pteasnTesofBshi^^ 
hnnUng,  and  all  the  joys  of  a  vild,  on^ 
out  life  in  the  woo^  very  pn^riy  dedM 
to  leave  their  good  clothes  bdilad  Um. 

So  the  people  of  those  n^oiu,lME«ii| 
that  "dress" 

"Hikea  the  man,  and  want  of  ft  Oe  Mmr," 

stared  at  this  party  in  oigtaiied  iqudi,iil 
raised  their  wonder  to  the  Nth  power.  Tbm 
stood  three  men,  who  can  be  seen  any  (by  ■ 
Third  Street  near  Chestnut,  when  biiin 
most  do  oougr^te,  and  are  known  u  p^ 
feet  Turveydrops  of  deportmeiit,  mn  vbi 
could  tell  you  all  you  would  want  toknovibant 
the  changes  in  the  gold-market,  in  knit-jick- 
ets  and  army-shirte,  like  so  many  smtll 
in  an  orphan  asylum.  And  there,  in  an  old 
suit  of  butternut  gray  that  would  hiTt  dc« 
credit  to  any  of  the  sons  of  Southern  ehinl 
ry,  grasping  a  double-barreled  sbot-goD 
one  baud  and  a  Wesson  rifle  witb  tbe  othet, 
while  innumerable  small  boys  and  vOa^ 
held  fishing-rods  and  flies,  stood  m  vIk 
though  be  walks  quietly  down  the  prindFil 
street  of  the  Centennial  City  every  »ftem« 
about  five  o'clock,  was  here  calling  out 
ly,  like  Sempronius,  tor  war  to  the  Terjlcilt 
with  all  the  tribes  of  deer,  fish,  and  tmVv 
miles  around,  and  trusted,  like  Betiwoi!^ 
that  he  could  "  draw  up  Jordan,"  or,  in  at><r 
words,  that  be  would  fish  the  stretou  all  K 
And  there  was  an  H.  D.,  whom  we  bitt  fn- 
quently  seen  drinng  his  two  black  pMMi^ 
riously,like  thedriviogof  Jehu,snaeoddld 
you  every  thing  from  the  earliest  reemW 
clinic  to  the  qnesUonable  merits  of  the  liM 
autopsy.  Ho,  too,  looked  >3  if  be  meui" 
enjoy  himself  as  a  very  Mu^jckewU  in  ^ 
Indian  life. 

Then  there  were  six  cle^ymen  ind  ik« 
embryo  ones,  who  all  believed  in  tbe  iap* 
tion  of  hands— at  least  as  far  a«  the 
pot  and  milk-pitcher  were  conceroed-«J 
equally  agreed  that  man  was  "  very  far  jcse 
from  original  righteousness  "  when  tlw  its 
kept  well  out  of  sight,  and  the  eun,  t»;oJ 
when  the  seventh  day  of  perpetnil  niJ  «■ 
tered  the  fried  pork  and  soaked  tbe  sww 
beds,  and  provoked  even  these  sainilj  w» 
to  use  expressions  savoring  rather  of  sttopd 
than  of  righteousness.  Then  ther*  veK'if 
guides,  ten  of  them.  "  Human  and  nrioa-' 
best  describes  the  entire  lot. 

That  night,  after  a  long  ride,  the«  »» 
fourteen  heroes,  sitting  side  by  tide, 
have  been  seen  vacantly  staring  into  ftturt! 
fVom  tbe  back-piazza  of  Martin's  HoWl  * 
Saranac  Lake,  justly  styled  by  emineDl  gt» 
raphers  "  the  jumping-off  place."  D»«"* 
eorofortably  quartered  Mr.  Headlej,  iltj^ 
toiian,and  first  writer  of  Adirondack 
nres.   Here  we  saw  retomiog  parties  I*" 
with  trophies  of  their  sport  in  the  wild«»» 
full  of  strange  tales  of  good  lock; 
whose  joys  were  those  of  retrospect, 
were  joys  of  anticipation ;  partiei  »bo 
as  if  they  bad  been  throu^  • 
were  candidates  for  some  antftiBasi  »»■ 
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meat.  Then,  too,  we  felt  that  we  were 
through  with  hotels ;  that  we  took  our  own 
destiny  in  our  bands,  when,  like  Sherman 
cutting  loose  from  all  base  of  supplies,  we 
shoulil  hare  to  be  dependent  upon  our  own 
exertions.  Already  our  appetites  were  some- 
tiling  fearful.  That  rery  noon,  while  resting 
at  a  half-way  hotel  at  Franklin  Falls,  we  bad 
partaken  of  a  good  dinner  for  fifty  cents, 
where  the  following  IndtoatioD  of  shrewdness 
And  hanger  ou  the  part  of  guest  and  femi- 
nine intuition  on  the  part  of  waitress  oc- 
«urred.  It  happened  that  I  did  not  eat  my 
triangular  allowance  of  blueberry-pie,  where- 
npon  the  mild-maimered  doctor,  who  sat  next 
to  me,  obserrad: 

"  Don*t  yon  want  any  pie  f  " 

*•  No,  sir." 

**WeIl,  then,  glre  me  yoar  clean  plate 
ud  taike  mine,  and  in  that  way  I  will  get 
more." 

So  the  waitresa  was  called,  and,  with  a 
bland  and  smiling  face,  the  doctor  said  : 

**  alary,  I  think  I  will  take  a  piece  of 
pie." 

But,  on  the  principle  Emerson  mentions 
in  one  of  his  essays,  where  hp  says  that  a 
murder  is  do  sooner  committed  than  Nature 
sends  a  snow-storm  to  truck  the  murderer's 
flying  feet,  the  fatal  blue,  smeary  daub  upon 
the  mouth  betrayed  the  hidden  deceit,  and 
the  girl,  faithful  to  the  best  interests  of  her 
employer,  spoke  out : 

"I  rather  gueas  you're  had  all  the  pie 
you'll  get  to-day.  If  that  there  yonng  man 
wants  hia'n,  he  can  bare  it ;  but  we  don't  go 

it  here  dead-head  on  pie  !  " 

But  we  were  throngh  with  hotels  now,  and 

were  to  feed,  and  cook,  and  wiut  npon  oar- 

aelrea. 

Let  me  describe  our  party  as  we  sat  on 
the  back-plaxza  of  Uartin's,  with  the  rain 
pouring  down  in  torrents,  with  the  barometer 
**  set  **  nun  for  a  week,  with  the  guides  and 
the  boats  ready  and  jnid  for,  and  '*  bitterly 
thoaght  of  the  morrow." 

Ural  came  the  delegation  from  Hassaohn- 
setts,  which  was  known  as  the  party  oT  Job 
and  his  three  friends.   We  called  Rer.  Dr. 

 Job,  because  he  bore  bo  patiently  the 

upbraiding  presence  of  his  tormenting  guide 
"  Dirty  Hart,"  and  because  his  young  theo- 
logical friends  were  like  Eliphazthe  Temanite, 
and  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naa- 
mathite,  in  their  sympathetic  consolations. 

This  Dirty  Hart  used  to  break  in  upon  his 
reverend  frienil's  meditations,  as  they  were 
rowing  along  the  lake  with  stories  and  per- 
sonal reminiscences  which  were  very  farfrom 
the  enrironment  of  their  lorely  surroundings. 
His  highest  boast  was  that  he  nerer  washed 
himself.  His  hat,  he  said,  he  had  worn 
for  the  last  eight  years,  and  that  in  all  proba- 
bility it  would  liist  for  eight  years  more. 
Thas,  whenerer  Job  was  lifted  up  to  heaven 
\)y  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  scenery, 
lie  was  immediately  cast  down  again  to  the 
lower  earth  by  this  nnmored  son  of  the  wiU 
d  urn  ess. 

Then  there  was  a  reverend  brother  from 
the  West.  His  feet  and  pantaloons  were  wet 
and  muddy,  and  were  hardly  like  the  "beau- 
tiful feet  of  those  who  preach  the  gospel  of 
peaoe,'*  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks.  He 


was  grievously  afflicted  with  that  malady  lit- 
tle MiBs  Pankey  had— "  the  sniffles"— which 
diseftsc,  she  was  informed,  would  exclude  her 
from  the  blessed  society  of  heaven  because  it 
was  not  of  such  sniffling  ones  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  composed.  This  brother 
was  near-sighted,  and  ate  immoderately  f^S 
maple  -  molasses,  and  so  he  was  called  the 
Rev.  Wackford  Sqoeers. 

Next  to  Squeers  sat  a  Third  Street  broker. 
He  was  a  good  fellow,  superintendent  of  a 
large  Sunday-school,  and  generally  the  soul 
of  good-humor — but  this  night  he  was  sufiTer- 
ing  from  the  efl^ts  of  undigested  hockle- 
berry-pie,  and  things  went  wrong  with  him. 
Dare,  his  guide,  Bald  he  was  "  a  fellow  that 
didn't  care  nothlo*  for  nobody,"  and,  though 
this  statement  was  too  general  for  his  dally 
walk  and  oonrersatlon,  it  described  his  con- 
dition exactly  when  la  a  state  of  physical  lUl- 
ment. 

Then  there  was  another  basiness-man  who 
had  never  seen  a  deer  before,  save  at  menag- 
eries and  in  the  pictures  of  bis  natural-his- 
tory hooks.  But  he  had  a  murderous-looking 
pistol  in  his  belt,  and  a  rifle  by  his  side  ;  his 
trousers  were  tucked  in  his  boots,  and  he  had 
a  quantity  of  straps  and  buckles  over  his 
shoulders.  He  looked  like  campaign  pict- 
ures of  John  C.  Fremont,  the  path-finder,  and 
he  sat  by  the  hour  on  Uartin's  piazsa,  whis- 
tling. Some  men  whistle  when  they  are 
ashamed,  as 'when  they  pass  by  importunate 
mendicants ;  and  some  men  whistle  when 
they  are  afraid,  as  when  they  pass  by  grave- 
yards at  night  But  this  young  man  was 
neither  ashamed  nor  afraid.  He  had  just 
eaten  a  hearty  supper  at  the  dme  we  are  de- 
scribing him,  and  consequently  he  was  hap- 
py. In  fact,  if  his  head  was  as  foil  as  his 
stomach,  he  was  wise  as  w^  as  happy.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  our  young  friend  was  ready 
for  the  morrow.  His  name  was  Oliver  Twist, 
because,  like  Dieltens'i  little  hero  from  the 
"  Workus,**  he  was  forever  asking  at  meal- 
time for  "  more  t"  And  then,  too,  his  round- 
aboat  pei^acket  reminded  us  all  (rf*  little  Oli- 
ver. Besides,  he  was  good,  bat  green — with 
reference  to  deer-slaughtering. 

After  Oliver  came  the  Divinity-Student. 
He  was  dressed  in  an  old  uniform  of  the  Uni- 
versity Light  Artillery  of  Philadelphia.  In 
the  good  old  war  times,  in  the  famous  diri- 
flion  of  Philadelphia  "  home-guards  " — a  set 
of  men  of  whom  it  was  erroneously  reported 
that  they  guarded  their  houses  until  ^e  Con- 
federates invaded  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
marched  North  —  this  uniform  might  have 
been  proudly  seen  in  many  a  brilliant  parade. 
But  time,  and  the  moth  and  rust  of  disuse, 
had  made  of  it  only  the  shabby  remains  of 
gentility.  It  was  tight  for  this  theological 
student,  and  it  was  tawdry  as  well  as  tight, 
and  it  was  hot,  and  the  blue  dye  came  ofl*, 
and  it  smelt  of  camphor  and  tobacco-ends, 
and  the  gold-lace  on  it  bad  become  very  dim, 
but  still  this  young  man,  like  Aafaer  on  the 
sea-coast,  "  abode  in  bis  bree(a)(^es." 

Next  to  this  theolog  (**  heavyJog  ")  sat  a 
reverend  gentleman,  who  didn't  expect  to  do 
much  shooting,  but  had  come  for  tiie  "  delists 
of  csmp  -  life,"  the  "  pure  air,  yon  know," 
and  the  **  reinrlgorating  sleep  on  the  hem- 
lock branches."  He  had  three  large  volumes 


of  "  Whewell's  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,"  of  which,  in  our  six  weeks'  camp- 
ing out,  he  read  about  thirty  pages  in  volume 
number  one.  He  was  very  good  at  prayers, 
which  we  had  daily,  but  bad  beyond  measure 
in  eating  fried  pork  and  hard-tack,  and  sit- 
ting on  moist  boards  around  the  festal  table 
during  the  wet,  wet  days  of  the  August 
storm.  Satan  daily  tempted  him  with  saying, 
with  unadvised  .lips,  "Confonod  this  weath- 
er 1  *'  Sumetimep,  when  the  other  five  minla- 
teriul  brethren  were  within  bearing,  he  got 
over  this  temptation,  bat  If  he  was  alone  with 
the  guides,  Satan  generally  had  bis  own  way. 
He  was  very  intense  In  every  tiling  be  did : 
intense  in  hating  wet  hemlock  -  boughs  to 
sleep  on ;  intense  in  thinking  "  what  a  pity 
It  was  we  didn't  come  earlier ;  intense  in 
blowing  ap  the  guides  because  they  were  late 
with  meals.  But  he  used  to  leave  bags  and 
bundles  at  the  last  stt^ing-plaee  all  through 
the  lakes,  and  then  would  hare  to  go  back 
for  them — which  made  his  guide  very  mad. 
He  wore  corduroy  trousers,  a  military  hat, 
with  cross-cannons  on  it,  like  General  Sher- 
man's, and  a  red  shirt.  He  used  to  bum  a 
great  many  airs,  sacred  and  secular.  Among 
these,  his  favorite  air,  which  be  sang  like 
the  trained  goldfinches  in  cages,  always  up 
to  a  certain  point  and  never  beyond  it,  was 
"  Garibaldi's  Hymn."  And  so  we  called  him 
"  Garibaldi." 

"  The  Ancient  Uariner  "  waa  the  next 
hero — a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  rector  of  a 
large  city  church.  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books,  and  was  nerer  known  to  be  idle 
for  a  moment.  His  letters  and  envelopes  were 
all  covered  orer  with  notes  of  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses. He  used  to  tM  by  the  osmp-fire  and 
write,  and  used  to  get  up  with  the  sun  to 
keep  on  writing.  He  had  a  wicked-looking 
[dstol  in  his  sash,  which  I  believe  was  never 
loaded.  He  wore  a  gray  shirt,  which  was  too 
tight  to  be  buttoned  round  the  neck.  He 
left  it  open,  therefore,  and  it  had  a  very  loose, 
rollickmg,  "  wlld-fVenzy-rolHng"  efi^  He 
looked  as  Byron  would  have  looked  had  he 
lived  to  be  fifty-five  years  oldl  , 

Then  there  was  the  medical  doctor,  who 
had  to  be  good  with  so  much  divinity  around. 
He  had  a  long,  blue,  army  overcoat,  which  he 
used  as  a  night-gown.  He  also  had  a  shot, 
gun,  which  he  loaded  three  times  consecu- 
tively, forgettiug  on  each  occasion  that  he 
bad  loaded  it  before,  and  that  it  bad  never 
been  discharged.  So,  as  it  was  shotted 
down  to  the  muzzle,  he  never  fired  it  off,  but 
simply  carried  It  about  for  the  "  feel  and  the 
look  of  it."  We  called  him  the  Uedicine- 
Han. 

The  Merchant-Han  and  the  Hreman  sat 
beyond  the  Medicine-tfan,  talking  about  the 
prospects  of  thdr  journey.  The  Divinity-Stu- 
dent and  the  Herchant-Man  were  in  love  with 
the  same  young  lady.  Consequently,  they 
were  a  little  jealous  of  each  other.  The  Fire- 
man waa  the  "middle -man"  of  the  aflhir, 
**  the  mutual  friend  "  and  "go-between,"  and 
so  he  was  first  thick  with  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen and  then  thi6k  with  the  other.  His 
adviee  was  consulted  daily  as  to  what  waa  to 
be  done,  and  as  to  how  fhr  the  other  was 
"  in."  Being  himself  the  veteran  of  a  hun- 
dred love-afblrs,  his  advice  was  the  more 
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eagerljr  sought  from  the  ftct  that  he  drev 
U^lj  rrom  precedents  in  his  own  ezperi- 
anoe.  He  wes  called  the  Fireman  beoaose 
be  wore  a  red  shirt,  but  he  helped,  also,  io 
quench  lore-flames. 

The  fourteenth  and  last  of  the  part;  was 
the  one  great  enthusiast  for  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, whom  our  expedition  was  always  proud 
to  reruember.  His  name  was  Nimrod,  the 
mighty  hunter.  He  was  always  bright  and 
hopeful  atmut  the  weather.  Every  new  day's 
rain  was  a  olesring-up  shower.  Every  new 
lake  was  "  the  great  place  for  fish."  Erery 
new  oamping-groQod  was  the  promised  land 
of  venison. 

"  Tborongfa  buBb, 
Thoroagh  brier. 
Over  lake, 
Orerflre. 

He  would  wander  arerywhere, 
LlgbtM-  than  the  momliig  air." 

Nimrod  always  dreaded  the  Sundays,  while 
the  guides  n^oioed  in  them,  but  not  for  devo- 
tional reasons.  At  ten  o'clock  every  Sunday 
all  bands  would  march  into  the  large  tent, 
where  a  fnW  cathedral  service,  according  to  the 
Episcopal  Ohurch,  would  be  held — every  one 
sitting  down,  however,  as  there  was  not  room 
for  us  to  stand  up.  One  Sunday,  during  the 
reading  of  the  sermon,  Nimrod  fell  sound 
asleep,  and  snored  a  basso  snore,  with  a  fall, 
deep,  rhythmical  cadenoe.  We  smiled  all 
aronnd,  preacher  and  oongregation  aUke,  bat, 
as  he  had  been  out  nigfat-hnnting  all  the  pre- 
vious ni^t,  and  late  into  the  sacred  hours 
of  the  Sabbath  morning,  we  wisely  and  char. 
itably  allowed  Um  to  slamber  seroiely  on. 
Suddenly  a  rifleshot,  from  some  ongodly 
Sabbath  -  breaking  party,  was  beard,  ap- 
parently very  near  us,  whereupon  Nimrod 
started  up  from  hie  slumbers,  shouting  out, 
"  Who  fired  •  "  bat,  finding  himself  in  the 
environment  of  Christian  worship,  at  once 
assumed  the  attitude  of  the  attentive  listener 
with  a  sanctimonious  suddenneaa  which  defies 
description.  But  Nimrod  could  quote  Script- 
ure very  deftly  whenever  he  wonted  to  swing 
the  clergy  around  to  bis  opinions.  One  very 
rainy  day,  when  the  reverend  clergy  did  not 
want  to  go  out  deer-hunting  in  the  wet,  and 
yet  loathed  the  pork  and  hard-tack  in  the 
way  that  the  stiGT-necked  Israelites  abhorred 
their  sorplus^e  of  quaila,  Nimrod  remarked, 
"  We  oannot  expect  the  Lord  to  send  us  a 
deer  unless  we  give  ourselves  up  cheerfully 
to  the  work,  for  St.  Paul  tells  as  that  '  the 
Lord  loveth  a  cfaeerfol  giver.' " 

II. 

Book  number  two  in  Homer's  **  Iliad," 
jou  will  remember,  contains  an  enameration 
of  the  forces  comprised  in  tiiat  expedition. 
Chapter  number  two  in  this  Adiroodaek  ad- 
Tentnre,  by  a  strange  eolneidenee,  contains 
ditto— 

"  Arma  viromque  cano,"  likewise  the  ten 
guides  who  represented  many  different  phases 
of  uncultured  character.  They  were  "  sim- 
ple children  of  Nature,"  unspoiled  by  the  in- 
jurioua  eOecta  of  too  much  civilization.  Ex- 
actly 80 1  0  ye  social  scientists  and  politi- 
cal economista  of  the  optimist  order,  as  the 
poet  Thomson  says — 

"  See  hen  thy  pletared  Ub  t  ** 


Job  saw  it ;  Sqneert  saw  it ;  (Garibaldi  law 
it;  and  arier  six  weekl  of  aigbt  believed 
more  thoroughly  than  ever  that,  as  a  rule, 
human  nataue  lives  pretty  well  np  to  the  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity. 

It  was  up  Saranao  Iiake  that  our  fleet  of 
ten  boats  ploughed  their  way  to  Gorry's, 
where  we  baited  for  the  night.  Eois,  our 
Indian  guide,  went  first  with  Bildad  and  Zo- 
phar,  two  friends  of  patient  Dr.  Job.  We 
might  add  "  8o-phar,  so  good  " — but  we  are 
opposed  to  the  habit  of  punning,  and  do  not 
intend  to  spoil  the  otherwise  classical  char- 
acter of  this  article  with  poor  jokes.  We 
donbt  very  much,  however,  if  the  untutored 
mind  of  this  Indian  was  burdened  with  the 
sight  of  God  in  the  clouds,  or  the  hearing  of 
him  in  the  wind  according  to  Alexander 
Pope's  description  of  the  genus  Indian.  At 
least  we  would  not  have  thought  of  Ibifl  WlUi- 
out  the  poet's  assistance.  It  waa  nerer  a 
basilar  trait  of  this  guide  to  call  onr  atten- 
tion to  clouds  or  wind  as  in  any  way  a  sym- 
bol of  the  nnknowahle.  Then  came  Oliver 
Twist  and  the  Fireman,  in  a  boat  rowed  by  a 
youth  who  rcjcdoed  in  the  pn^etSoal  name 
of  EUas.  This  yoni^  man  ended  and  b^ui 
all  Important  remarks  with  an  appeal  to  some 
unknown  hero  or  divinity  named  CMII 

Close  upon  this  party  followed  the  Divin- 
ity-Student  and  the  Herohant-Man ;  they 
were  both  good-looking  young  fellows,  but,  as 
I  have  said  before,  were  both  sadly  in  lore 
with  the  same  young  lady,  and  no  doubt  tried 
not  to  appear  jealous  of  each  other  as  they 
sat  at  opposite  ends  of  the  boat,  and  wrote 
letters  to  her  of  the  beautiful  scenery  as  it 
appeared  to  the  one  of  them  from  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  and  to  the  other  of  them  from 
the  stem.  Occasionally  they  would  stop  the 
Fireman's  boat,  nominally  to  get  water  or  a 
light  for  their  cigars,  but  in  reality  to  get  a 
quotation  right,  or  to  take  an  ad  eaptandwn 
hint.  They  had  a  bright-little  French  boy 
for  their  guide,  whose  name  was  Oliver.  A 
remarkable  feature  of  thin  guide  was  his 
willingness  to  pick  raspberries  for  his  two 
men  whenever  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  After  these  gentlemen  came  George 
and  Sqoeera,  with  a  nasal-speaking  guide 
named  Dave.  Garibaldi  came  nut,  in  a 
boat  rowed  by  one  *'  Hano,"  a  oontraotion  for 
Henry  or  Henricns  (hence  the  flnal  letter  e). 
Hanc  did  more  rowing  than  any  of  the  other 
guides,  and  was  generally  woi^ed  up  about 
it,  because  Garibaldi  was  so  absoriwd  in  the 
prehce  to  "The  History  of  the  Induetire 
Sciences"  (he  never  got  much  beyond  the 
preface),  that  he  usually  left  his  bag  or  shawl 
bundle  at  the  last  stopping-place  and  then 
sent  Hanc  back  for  them.  So  Hanc  would  go 
back,  muttering  fearful  things  over  the  quiet 
surface  of  the  lake,  liis  vigorous  rowing 
plainly  indicating  his  disturbed  state  of 
mind,  while  Garibaldi  would  gather  hemlock- 
branches  for  his  tent  and  exclaim,  "  Isn't 
this  delightful  ? — snob  pure  air,  you  know !  " 

Following  this  party  came  the  Ancient 
Uariner  with  Douglas,  bis  guide,  generally 
known  as  Dug ;  then  came  the  Hedioine-Uan 
with  the  reticent  Bill,  who  chewed  tobacco 
twenty  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
day,  and  consequently  was  denied  by  tUs 
habit  tiie  faonl^  of  much  talkii^.  Next 


fbllowed  tbe  patient  Job— trying  to  ogof  IW 
scenery  and  the  dntlnqwrofy  Jbsteia  tuni; 
bat  ererlaaUDgly  doeed  wiUi  the  psnbr 
phraseology  of  Dirty  Hart,  Then  tm 
Nimrod,  ever  on  the  elert  for  deer,  doeti, 
and  feathered  fowl  of  every  desciipUoo- 
rowed  by  John  Grover — a  man  who  took  d«- 
light  in  telling  of  past  succesBcs,  ud  ii 
prophesying,  Cassandra-like,  a  dimial  lodmi- 
propitioos  future.  Last  of  all  came  8uno; 
Dunning,  bringing  with  him  the  camp  tqu- 
page  and  provisions. 

Sammy  was  a  very  reminiscent  ehuicw. 
full  of  stories,  which  he  shot  off  one  b;  ou 
in  a  general  blase  of  brilliant  deseriptiii, 
with  a  Roman-candle-like  eifeet,  a  strcaa  U 
oolored  stories  always  issnii^  forth  wheoetR 
he  was  started. 

He  was  rery  severe  on  Bottoniiu : 
thought  the  modem  Athens  was  a  oM-bom 
place,  and  was  merry  over  his  account  of  i 
party  he  had  recently  from  that  place,  vbi 
would  go  out  night-huntings  and  shot  «te 
they  thon^t  wu  a  k^e  deer,  hot  were  «et 
eduponin  the  morning  by  a  ftnMrvillt 
hill  for  a  flue  oov  they  had  shot  b  thcduk'. 

In  this  order  we  moved  np  Saraaie  lekt 
and  over  to  Bound  Lake  to  "  Con;'!,"  itet 
we  pitched  oar  tents  for  tbe  nf^L  iin 
landed,  we  were  met  by  Job  and  his  tbne 
friends,  who  informed  us,  not  bdii^  u 
fkmiliar  with  the  camp  lingo,  that  the  pDda 
were  burning  a  large  mu^  to  ktep  the 
amudget  away.  Corry's  was  the  scene  of  m 
of  Job's  friend's  sickness  (it  was  ElipWAi 
Temanite,  if  we  remember  ri^tly). 

He  bad  obolera-morbus,  and,  though  h 
was  sufi'ering  horribly,  still,  like  Mrs.  Ka*- 
ber,  who  would  never  desert  her  hubti^ 
these  gentlemen  would  not  desert  tbcir^ 
myopathic  principles.  There  slept  tbe  old- 
fashioned  Medicine-Uao,  with  good  tout 
and  cordials  wrapped  up  in  his  blue  m\W. 
cloak  ;  but  theee  gentlemen  thouglit  if  ^ 
moeopathy  was  good  enough  to  live  bj  it  ^ 
good  enough  to  die  by.  So,  after  a  eonncilx 
the  dark,  they  gave  their  patient  two  prf*" 
of  aconite  in  a  pail  of  cold  water,  whitfc  ^ 
was  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours; 
phaz  rubbed  and  rolled  all  night,  and  fell  it 
tiie  morning  that  the  aeoi^te  had  done  bia 
great  good  and  was  joat  the  thing.  (E^f? 
thought  1  Good  subject  for  an  essay, "  ^ 
of  Imagjnntton  and  Superstition  <m  Uk  Bi^ 
msn  System.*') 

III. 

Six  weeks'  camping  out,  and  tkei 
again  —  this  is  the  rest  of  onr  stcrj.  0 
Saranac  River  and  Long  Lake,  over  Rcqwf' 
River  to  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  lorelirti  d 
lakes,  and  back  again,  shooting  and  I'birc. 
and  having  hosts  of  advcotures,  compi*' 
tbe  bulk  of  our  doings.    Who  can  forpiii* 
night-fires  and   the  roaring,  baniin^ 
trees  j  the  lake  ripplee  by  the  tent!  on  * 
shore,  tbe  moonlight  views,  and  tbe  ^ 
prises  of  success  ?  who  can  rightly  esaW 
tbe  effect  of  such  an  out-door  life  as  X^'^^ 
its  recuperating,  invigorating  infinenc* 
the  tired-out  human  frame  ? 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelpbii.  is  !»* 
litUe  tract  called  "Wear  and  Teir,"!!** 
us  very  clearly  how  tbe  worn-ool  Aw*"^ 
by  dimate  and  haUt  of  life.  psTslTH*  " 
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nalWe  strength,  and  mast  needs  seek  fresh 
building-up  power  b;  tbe  ru^ed  life  of  tbe 
heathen  or  tbe  animal. 

The  Lake  Superior  country  is  a  great  field 
for  wasted  energies.  And  six  weeks  in  the 
Adriondacks  does  tbe  work  well.  If  70U 
doabt  this,  ask  an;  or  our  party,  from  Oliver 
Twist  and  Squeers  to  the  Anoient  Mariner  and 
Nimrod,  and  they  will  say  with  Tom  Hoore — 

"  Oh,  ir  there's  an  elyalam  oa  eaitb. 
It  la  tbU-itlstblst" 

Talking  of  poetry,  we  too  had  poetry. 
Ifimrod  shot  at  a  loon  all  one  Saturday  to  no 
purpose,  and  the  Hedidne-Uan  drew  a  pict- 
ure of  the  Bceoe  and  wrote  as  roUowi : 

This  Is  the  loMi  so  langhtng  and  shy. 
Which  Nhnnd'B  ilnad  rifle  did  often  deiy ; 
Whenarer  he  flred  she  dove  so  far  mder, 
To  gtuM  where  she'd  gone  to  was  ever  the  won- 
der." 

At  another  time  Nlmrod  fired  at  a  laif  e 
heron. 

"  I  saw  the  feathers  fly/*  said  bis  guide, 
John  Grorer. 

"  I  told  you  BO,"  replied  Nimrod. 

"  Tes,"  answered  the  imperturbable  John, 
**  but  they  all  flew  together  I " 

Whereupon  tbe  Mediolne-lCan  made  a 
picture  of  the  scene,  and  wrote : 

**  This  is  tbe  heron  all  loog-necked  and  ready. 
Which  Nimrod  had  shot  II  she'd  only  held  steady, 
But  NInrod  wa»  sure  there  was  no  need  of  tether, 
VoT  tbe  feathers  did  fly,  thongb  tbey  all  flew  to- 
gether." 

Oliver  Twist  and  the  Fireman,  on  their  way 
op  Saranac  Lake  to  the  camping-ground, 
Ktopped  their  boat  and  fired  each  with  a  rifle 
ftt  a  duck  and  a  mud-bcn  for  the  greater  part 
of  an  afternoon.  But  neither  of  these  birds 
appeared  to  mind  it  at  all  or  to  be  moved 
from  tbe  immediate  duty  of  the  hoar.  At  last 
Oliver  thought  it  was  only  a  !o^,  and  poked 
at  it  with  his  oar,  whereupon  it  flew  away. 

The  next  day  pictures  of  the  above  scenes 
Appeared,  with  the  following  lines : 

"  Behold  here  the  wee  little  duck 
Which  the  Fireman  hlazed  at  In  luck ; 
When  be  said,  'Are  70a  shot?* 
8he  replied, '  I  am  not— 
I'm  not  such  a  fool  of  a  dncf  " 

'*  Here  is  tbe  cnrloas  old  mnd-hen 
Wblcb  Oliver  Twist  thought  was  wooden. 
For  he  flred  aw^y, 
Bat  tbere  she  did  stay. 
And  nothing  eonid  move  this  old  mud-hen." 

But  where  are  the  adventures? 

Wei),  one  of  them  was  on  a  Sunday  at 
Sangeville,  when  these  fourteen  unshaven 
leroes,  in  their  camping-oat  costumes,  went 
■,o  church,  and  never  heurd  or  saw  the  like. 
Another  adventure  was  when  Nimrod  chased 
1.  "beautiful  buck"  all  night,  and  benrd 
lim  whistle  as  he  got  nway.  There- 
tpon  the  Merchant-Han  and  Twist  imitated 
<fim,  aod  came  home,  leaving  their  Jack-o'- 
antern  behind  them,  having  been  frightened 
ly  a  bear.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  Oliver  felt 
n  tbe  lake,  being  frightened  as  he  fhought 
>f  the  pnst  night.  As  we  had  no  clothes  to 
lut  him  in,  we  wrapped  him  up  in  a  big 
hawl,  and  carried  him  to  tbe  tent  where  the 
erwlce  waa  held.  As  he  oouldn't  get  his 
rms  out,  he  looked  like  an  Egyptian  mnm- 
ly.  or  tbe  tionventioiial  eherub — all  head. 
Te  would  set  him  up  like  a  hale  of  eotton> 


goods,  and  feed  him  with  a  spoon,  while  he 
opened  and  shut  his  mouth  like  a  young 
robin  or  a  toy  nut-cracker.  Oliver  said  he 
would  never  go  night-hunting  again  if  he 
lived  to  be  as  old  as  Hethuselab. 

Then  one  of  tbe  party  went  out  on  a  deer- 
hunt  one  day,  and  came  home  quickly  in  his 
boat,  having  shot  himself  in  tbe  leg.  He 
thought  he  waa  going  at  once,  and  we  were 
all  frightened.  But — who  would  believe  it  ? 
— tbere  was  the  burnt  hole  in  bis  pantaloons 
where  the  shot  had  gone  in,  and  there  was 
the  mark  on  the  leg ;  but,  instead  of  fainting 
or  carrying  on,  he  quietly  waited  a  while,  and 
then  went  home — like  Mark  Tapley,  keeping 
jolly  under  Uie  circmDstanoeB. 

Aa  for  our  adventures,  tbere  were  hosts 
of  them.  Nimrod  tiever  came  near  a  wild 
aotmal  of  any  kind  that  there  wasn't  some 
wonderful  story,  like  that  of  the  beantlfhl 
buck  who  whistled,  no  doubt  because  be  was 
so  happy. 

It  was  impossible  to  put  such  a  oompaoy 
together  without  every  day  bringing  forth  Its 
own  peculiar  adventures. 

But,  by-and-by  the  last  day  of  the  vaca- 
tion came,  and,  like  Hiawatha,  saying  fare- 
well  to  the  people,  and  the  forests,  and  the 
heron  and  Shu-shu-gah,  in  their  haunts  among 
tbe  fen-brnds,  we 

"  parted  In  tbe  glorr, 
Jn  tbe  pnrpla  mists  of  evening." 

HEMLOCKS. 

(TBUtA  BDU.) 

I KNEW  a  forest,  tranquil  and  august, 
Down  whose  green  deeps  my  steps  would 
often  stray, 

When  leisure  met  my  life  as  dew  meets  dnat  I 

Frond  spacious  ohestnnta  verged  each  wind- 
in([  way. 

And  hickories  in  whose  dry  hougha  winds 
were  shrill, 

And  tremulous  white -holed  birches.  Here, 
one  day, 

Strolling  beside  the  soarce-held  steed  of  will, 

T  round  a  beautiful  monastic  (rrove 
Of  old  primeval  hemlocks,  living  still ! 

Bound  it  the  forest  rostled,  flashed  and  throve, 
But  here  were  only  silence  and  mnch  gloom. 
Aa  though  some  sorcerer  in  dead  di^  had 
wove, 

With  solemn  charma  and  muttered  words  of 

doom, 

A  cogent  apell  that  said  to  time  "  Depart ! " 
And  locked  it  in  the  oblivion  of  a  tomb  I 

Thick  was  ita  floor,  where  scant  ferns  dared  to 

start, 

With  tawny  needles,  and  an  old  spring  lay, 
Limpid  as  crystal  in  its  dusky  heart  1 

Vwiely  enongh  can  langnain)  ever  say 

What  sombre  and  fanbaatio  dreams,  for  me. 
Held  shadowy  revel  m  my  thonght  that  di^  I 

How  stem  aimllitodea  wonld  dimly  be 

Of  painted  braves  that  grouped  about  their 
king; 

Or  how  in  crimson  ilrelight  I  would  see 

Some  ghostly  war- dance,  whose  weak  cries 
took  wing 

Weirdiv  nway  beyond  the  grove's  dark 
brink ; 

Or  how  I  seemed  to  watch,  by  that  old  spring, 

The  timid  phantom  deer  steal  up  to  drink  I 

EnQAB  7a.wam. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

QOHE  one  having  deplored  the  lack  of  a 
^  "reputable  lounge"  in  our  city  for  holi- 
day resort,  the  Evetdng  Pott  responded  by 
saying  that  we  would  have  places  of  the  kind 
whenever  we  wanted  them  badly  enough  to 
support  them.  "  The  fact,"  it  goes  on  to  say, 
"  that  we  have  nothing  of  the  sort,  while  in 
European  cities  such  establishments  are  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  course,  suggests  a  peculi- 
arity of  American  character  and  habit  which 
is  a  Tery  great  credit  to  us  as  a  people. 
When  freed  from  tbe  cares  of  business,  we 
are  BO  well  content  to  remain  at  home  in  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  pleaBures,  that  not  tbe 
most  enterprising  of  mam^rs  is  willing  to 
risk  his  money  in  an  attempt  to  win  ns  away 
from  oar  own  flresides  by  the  atbaclions  of 
any  sort  of  public  establishment  whatever. 
We  are  a  domestic,  home-loving  people,  with 
resources  enough  within  ourselves  to  make 
holidays  pleasant  without  the  neccBsity  of 
resorting  to  public  haunts  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  time;  nod  it  is  a  hopeful  faot  in 
our  national  character  that  we  are  so." 

We  think  it  indisputable  that  tbe  Ameri- 
cans arc  a  domestic,  home-loving  people,  and 
that  places  of  public  resort  are  not  so  fre- 
quented here  as  abroad  is  largely  due  to  that 
fact.  It  is  often  said  that  the  club  cannot 
flourish  in  American  cities  aa  it  does  in  Eng. 
land,  and  while  many  reasons  for  this  bare 
been  given,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
our  domestic  proclivities  indicate  the  princi- 
pal cause.  Still  there  are  Bome  points  to  be 
made  on  the  other  Bide.  It  is  scarcely  right 
for  the  Poit  to  assume  that  our  pnblio  would 
not  giither  in  picture-galleries  and  Crystal 
Palaces  on  holidays,  when  we  see  them 
thronging  in  great  numbers  to  the  theatres 
on  those  occasions.  There  are  those  wbo  do 
not  go  to  the  theatre,  those  who  dislike  the 
great  crowd  that  gathers  in  them 'on  boli- 
diiTB,  and  these  would  be  gratified  If  there 
were  some  reputable  place  like  the  Crystal 
Palace  or  the  National  Gallery  of  London^ 
where  they  might  spend  at  least  a  portion  of 
a  holiday.  Moreover,  tbe  domestic  gather- 
ings of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  do  not 
usually  occur  nnttl  in  the  afternoon,  and  there 
are  many  persons  who,  while  contemplating 
with  agreeable  anticipation  the  boor  of  the 
social  meeting,  would  be  very  glad  for  Bome 
reputable  lounging-place  where  the  interven- 
ing time  might  be  pleasantly  passed.  On 
holidays  the  theatres  ore  overcrowded,  tbe 
galleries  of  the  picture-dealers  are  closed,  the 
parks  are  excessively  thronged,  or  else  the 
weather  is  inclement,  and  hence  on  these 
occasions  there  are  tbonsands  who  long  for 
aome  agreeable,  reputable  place  where  a  few 
hours  may  be  profitably  passed. 
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While  still  believing  all  that  the  Poti 
stjs  ftbout  our  Dational  fuadness  for  domes- 
tie  pleUDTes,  we  may  yet  ask  hov  it  is  that 
with  foreigners  so  distinctlj  a  reverse  idea 
of  us  is  entertained?  English  people  who 
come  to  this  country  repeatedly  assert  that 
we  lire  in  liotels  and  boarding-houses,  and 
that  our  women  disport  tbemselTes  oontiDn* 
ally  in  public.  We  have  no  domestic  life, 
they  say.  That  this  assertion  is  preposter- 
ously untnie,  that  in  fact  we  are  peculiarly 
a  domestic  peopie,  we  all  know  to  be  the 
ease ;  bot  how  Is  it  that  this  wrong  judgment 
should  get  abroad  ?  We  have  already  point- 
ed out  the  fact  that  the  reason  why  ciub- 
llfe  is  a  feeble  exotic  with  us  ts  becaase  our 
men  are  too  domesUo  in  their  tastes  for  it. 
And  Hr.  Nadal,  in  his  eharming  sketches  of 
London  social  life,  makes  one  statement  that 
indicates  why  clubs  are  so  flourishing  in  the 
English  metropolis.  Few  honseSi  he  tells 
OS,  are  open  to  visitors,  except  on  set  occa* 
sioDS  The  flreedom  of  the  social  evening  call 
is  not  understood  there  as  it  [s  here — and  it 
is  less  enjoyed  in  New  York  than  in  other 
American  eities.  In  America,  informal  visit- 
ing makes  every  house  a  sort  of  small  club. 
No  yoangman  need  resort  to  a  public. place 
for  entertainment ;  he  is  sure  of  finding  many 
parlors  open,  the  piano  aooovered,  and  the 
ladles  la  oliarming  ti^leta  prepared  to  re- 
ceive all  who  present  themselves.  These 
fkots  are  proof  of  onr  domestic  inclinations 
— and  hence  we  must  ask  again,  Why  in  face 
of  all  the  evidence  are  we  charged  with  liv- 
ing almost  wholly  In  pablie? 

We  hare  asked  this  question  frankly  be- 
cause we  have  no  answer  to  give.  We  know 
there  is  a  large  public  with  us  living  in  ho- 
tels and  boarding-hooses,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  this  class  oomlog  soonest  to  the  notice 
of  a  stranger  he  naturally  forms  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  whole  people  are  a  hoarding- 
house  set.  If  this  is  the  sole  reason  for  the 
English  opinion  of  us  in  this  particular,  then 
we  can  only  say  that  English  travelers  are 
simply  blind  and  stubborn  fools.  All  around 
them  are  innumerable  facts  to  establish  the 
domestic  tendency  ofthe  great  majority  of  our 
people.  At  beat,  hotels  and  boarding-houses 
are  excessive  in  a  few  cities  only-— where  the 
occupants  are  as  often  foreigners  as  natives — 
while  commonly  it  is  the  pride  and  delight  of 
an  American  to  own  his  own  roof-tree ;  and 
this,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  Pott,  "  is  a 
most  hopeful  fact  in  oar  national  ehartoter.'* 


It  is  a  very  general  notion  that  elocution 
id  simply  an  art  of  using  the  voice,  of  ex- 
pressing feeling  by  tonw,  and  hence  that  it 
is  ratbw  an  nsthetic  than  aa  iatelleetaal  ao- 
eomplishment.  An  article  in  the  last  Soi- 
■HOK  UoirmT,  entitled  "  Reading  as  an  In- 
telleotoal  Prooe$s,"by  Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile,  is  gen- 


erally very  just  and  accurate,  the  tenor  of  its 
ai^oment  being  that  people  are  not  taught 
to  read  !n  such  a  way  as  to  fully  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  matter  written ;  but,  in  as- 
suming that  elocution  or  oral  reading  is 
nothing  more  than  the  power  of  Tocal  ex- 
pression, the  writer  seems  to  us  wrong.  We 
quote  from  the  article  as  follows ; 

"  Pupils  are  drilled  almost  daily  in  read- 
ioi;,  from  the  time  they  are  six  until  they  ore 
sixteen,  and  yet  they  cannot  read.  They  pass 
over  that  which  to  them  is  intelligible  and 
that  which  is  not  intelligible  alike,  without 
discrimination.  Words,  wordf>  merely,  are 
their  only  currency.  Professors  of  elocution, 
and  teachers  of  reading,  do  not  impart  the 
power  we  need.  They  teach  us  an  aooom- 
plislunent,  but  negleot  onr  necessity.  They 
make  oral  reading  a  high  and  important  end, 
while  it  is  simply  a  means,  and  should  so  be 
uaed.  Our  children  are  taught  as  though  a 
large  portion  of  their  exiatence  were  to  be 
spent  in  reading  aloud ;  whereas,  probably 
not  one-flftieth  of  all  the  reading  done  by 
people  in  ordinary  circumstances  is  of  that 
kind.  For  most  of  us,  it  is  our  intellectual 
business  in  life  to  nnderstand,  to  receive,  to 
nnload,  as  it  were,  that  which  others  have  put 
aboard.  At  least  ability  in  this  line  is  what 
we  need  intlnitely  more  than  the  mere  art  of 
conveying  tfaonght.  The  number  is  compara- 
tively small  of  those  who  are  called  npon  to 
create,  to  body  forth  the  soul  either  as  ora- 
tors or  writers.  The  truth  is,  within  the 
proper  and  legitimate  sphere  of  school-read- 
ing, the  onltivati<m  of  the  organs  of  speech 
should  be  strict^  snbordinate  to  the  great  end 
of  acquiring  and  ret^ning  thoughts.  ...  to 
aoquire  the  power  of  obtaining  from  the  print- 
ed page,  and  by  means  of  the  eye  only,  ideas 
clearly  and  quickly.  This  should  be  the  fore- 
most thing  with  every  teacher.  Tone,  em- 
phasis, inflection,  and  general  expreasion,  are, 
or  should  he,  only  the  test-marks  to  indicate 
to  the  teacher  whether  or  not  the  thought  as 
presented  by  the  printed  words  is  fairly 
lodged  in  tlie  mind  of  the  learner.  This  per- 
fectly subsidiary  character  of  oral  reading  and 
the  actual  comprehension  of  the  thought  are 
almost  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  subject  is 
taught  as  a  fine  art,  an  art  of  expression  only, 
the  same  as  maslc,  instead  of  tiie  art  of  soul- 
perceptions,  the  art  of  seeing  and  foeling 
ideas  aud  sentiments." 

These  remarks  are  jostled,  perhaps,  by 

tlie  sort  of  elocution  that  is  frequently 
taught  in  our  schools,  but  legitimate  elocu- 
tion is  the  very  thing  to  secure  the  end  de- 
^red  by  Mr.  Y^e.  Tone  and  expreasion  are 
necessary  hut  not  primary  things  in  good 
elocution,  the  first  object  being  always  to 
discover  and  express  by  emphasis  sod  inflec- 
tion the  exact  meaning  of  the  author  under 
study. 

It  is  the  special  Amotion  of  elocution 
to  shape  and  body  forth  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence,  and  this  Is  accomplished  first  b;  an 
accurate  pUcing  of  emphasis,  secondly  by  in- 
flections which  shall  indicate  the  shades  of 
thought,  and  thirdly  by  tunes  which  shall  ex- 
press the  feeling  or  sentiment.  Every  com- 
petent elocutionist  trains  himself  to  look 
closely  and  sorntlnltingty  for  lSa%  exact 


thought  of  his  author,  and  hence  then 
could  be  no  better  method  than  oral  retfiag 
of  the  right  kind  for  teadiing  pupils  top 
to  the  idea,  and  not  to  gallop  idly  and  oniDtel- 
ligently  over  the  sentences  they  are  pcmnag. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  elocadoa  it 
very  Httie  more  than  sound  and  eqmstioiL 
A  puinl  who  is  studying  to  read  onlljFoe'i 
*'  Bells  "  is  concerned  princIpaUj  with  iti 
ventriloqual  efi'ects  ;  but  one  who  attempttd 
to  read  aloud  ffamleft  soliloquy,  "  To  be, « 
not  to  be,"  would  make  havoc  with  it  if  ht 
did  not  seize  its  meaning,  and  express  then- 
act  thought  Mr.  Yaile  says  that  "tone,  eo- 
phasis,  and  inflection,  should  be  only  letl- 
m&rks  to  indicate  whether  the  thon^t  a 
fairly  lodged  in  the  mind."  this  is  qnte 
true,  and  In  order  that  tone,  eniphatia,etc, 
may  indicate  righUy,  it  is  necessary  for  tht 
reader  to  discover  and  comprehend  tbt 
thought  which  he  must  express.  Hr. 
also  says  that  "  the  great  question  with  ou 
readers  is  not.  Do  we  nnderstand  ctbcrtt 
but.  How  to  make  others  imderstand  oi* 
Is  it  not  certain  that  we  cannot  make  otben 
understand  us  unless  we  first  udentul 
that  which  we  attempt  to  express  !  Tie  tigk 
sort  of  oral  reading  Is  based  on  right  sod* 
standing.  It  enforces  clearness  of  eompn- 
henslon,  promotes  accuracy  of  analysis,  co» 
pds  the  reader  to  thlok,  and  tends  to  era 
the  slovenly  habit  called  short-hand  Rsdiq 
— merely  glancing  over  sentences— to  whict 
many  readers  are  prone. 


It  not  seldom  hnppeDs  that  we  see  vitk 
indifi'erence  things  said  in  the  papers  of  ■ 
public  man  while  he  is  yet  living,  which,  nil 
on  the  morrow  of  his  death,  would  sees  to 
everybody  a  sort  of  sacrilege.   The  epitltKt, 
for  insbuice,  which  might  have  been  coOeil 
about  the  late  Vlcfr-President,  witiiin  s  fciV 
ni^ht  of  his  decease,  would  have  produced  i 
general  shock,  if  uttered  while  his  reoHiH 
were  being  borne  to  his  native  earth,  fi^ 
fore,  there  were  nqjuat  rnnoor  and  poiliiii 
taunts;  after,  extravagant  panegyric- 
one  reads  the  glowing  tributes  of  praite  Iit- 
ished  over  the  grave  of  an  eminent 
gone,  the  forgetfulness  of  antagoniniu,  tb« 
impnlnve  testimony  of  rivals  and  oppooM 
to  his  worth,  one  cannot  bnt  regret  thitk 
eould  not  have  enjoyed  these  sweeti 
praise  while  living.    Death  throws  a  retnv 
speotive  halo  over  his  careo';  how 
does  It  occur  to  us  that  he  was  just  u  px^ 
when  we  thought  iU  of  him,  or  foiled  to  l^ 
preciate  him,  as  he  seemi  to  us  wow  thai  ■* 
glance  back  at  him  across  the  myiteno"' 
chasm !   Yet,  as  we  listen  to  the  funeral  o* 
tor  or  the  lamenting  poet,  we  have  a 
eases  an  uneasy  feeling  tiint  the  iodtod^ 
nating  panegyric  sonndB  somevhat  hella*< 
oonstrained,  and  fautineen.  Wt 
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wholly  believe,  u  tfaey  wonld  have  us,  that 
the  dead  were  better  than  are  the  liring; 
that  the  ooly  nearly  perfect  meo  were  they 
who  have  died.  Seldooi  is  it,  indeed,  that 
we  can  enjoy  to  the  full  the  sad  loxury  of 
unqualified  ealogy  —  when  our  hearts  may 
freely  thrill  at  the  glowing  words  of  praise, 
and  echo,  "  All  this  is  trae,  at  least,  of  ikit 
man."  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  ealogy 
haa  beoome  cheap  and  formal,  and  thereby 
Ifnea  its  diief  Talae  aa  iporring  to  emula- 
tion and  teaching  by  example. 

The  sadly-iudlcroos  contrast  between  what 
is  said  of  a  man  the  day  before,  and  wliat 
the  day  after  his  death,  is  double  lesson.  We 
ar«  too  moch  in  the  hid>it  of  depreoiating 
the  obaraetera,  Impugning  the  motives,  ex- 
ag^rating  the  weaknesses  of  oar  opponents. 
The  hostile  politician  is  too  prone  to  chaise 
dishonest  ambition ;  the  hostile  critic  to  im- 
pute pla^arism  Md  to  magnify  slips  of  the 
pen ;  the  riral  artist  to  suggest  ebarlatanry. 
Is  it  not  a  sort  of  remorse  widd)  impels  ua, 
as  soon  as  a  man  dies,  to  rush  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  burden  bis  memory  with  "  every 
Tixtae  under  hearen  f  "  Tet,  for  the  dead 
themselves,  tbe  reparation  comes' just  too 
late.  Tbey  cannot  enjoy  tbe  sweetness  of 
praises  from  an  enemy.  It  does  them  no 
good — does  it  the  world?  Might  not  the 
dead  be  really  more  appreciated,  and  their 
memory  held  more  dear,  if  it  were  gently  and 
tenderly  hinted  that  they  were  mortal,  that 
their  virtues  ontahone  faults  ?  Heanwhile, 
might  we  not,  with  jusUce  and  right  feeling, 
carry  somewhat  of  oar  praise  and  kind  ex- 
pression to  the  balance  Vvpi  this  side  of^  the 
grave?  There  is  no  nobler  emotion  than 
that  which  prompts  a  man  to  utter  honest 
praisea  of  an  antagonist ;  and  there  are  few, 
we  hope,  who  do  not  read  with  pleasure,  in 
a  party  paper  or  a  sectarian  review,  a  gener< 
one  tribute  to  one  with  whose  opinions  or 
aspirations  they  are  at  war.  Lord  Brougb- 
im*s  feigning  of  death,  that  he  might  eqjoy 
tbe  eulc^ies  of  bis  contemporaries,  wan  really 
1  tiharp  satire  alike  on  the  excttss  of  abuse 
leaped  upon  the  famous  living,  and  tbe  io- 
Hscriminating  fiattery  lavished  npon  the  fa- 
|wafl  dead. 


I    I;*  the  article  in  this  week's  Jottenal, 
|boonrsiDg  npon   new  bonnets  and  fine 
fesses,  occurs  the  repetition  of  an  assertion 
kry  generally  current.   "French  dresses," 
s  tbe  oensorions  Orestes,  who  is  one  of 
talkers  in  an  animated  conversation, 
ake  women  simply  walking  fashion-plates, 
eistioas  always  of  the  real  French 
iHaes,  which  are  modest,  simple,  nnpre- 
iding.    Have  yon  not,  in  a  IVeneh  ehop, 
ta  taken  round  to  a  distant  counier  to 
the  fasbirau  'pour  Ut  AmMcaifutt '  " 
berenpmi  the  oOter  ipeaker  oonftrmi  this 


statement  t>y  laying ;  "  Oh,  yes,  I  re- 
member well  in  faris  seeing  some  prepos- 
teroDS  collars,  and  asking  tbe  civil  abop- 
woman  if  they  were  for  fancy  dresses.  She 
said  no ;  they  were  for  the  New  York  mar- 
ket." 

The  charge  here  made  is  so  often  repeat- 
ed, that  we  SQppose  it  must  Iw  true,  but  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that  in  some  other  things 
a  distinctly  reverse  action  is  at  work,  foreign 
artleles  needing  modifieatlon  and  dmplyfy- 
ing  for  the  American  market  We  learn  that 
wall-paper  manufactured  In  this  country  from 
French  designs  has  to  be  modified  and  toned 
down  to  suit  the  American  taste.  French 
furniture,  with  its  excess  of  gilding,  has  only 
recently  come  into  use  in  this  country,  and 
so  far  It  remans  an  exotic,  seen  In  a  few 
pretentious  parlors  only.  Confronting  it,  and 
spreading  much  more  rapidly,  is  the  taste  for 
what  is  called  Bastlake  (Umiture,  tbe  severe 
and  iobstaotial  feMnres  of  wUeb  are  much 
more  consonant  to  oar  national  likings.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  those  of  our  people  who  have 
lived  abroad,  or  those  who  are  here  directly 
under  tbe  Influence  of  European  example^ 
that  really  appreciate  the  wonderful  bro- 
cades, the  flowered  silks,  the  gay  hangings, 
the  satin  and  gilded  sofas,  the  innumerable 
articles  of  boosehold  display  that  come  from 
abroad.  The  native  American  taste  is  too 
cold  rather  than  too  fond  of  color.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  the  white  table- 
ware BO  commonly  used  here  is  manufactured 
abroad  expressly  for  our  nse,  taste  there 
having  no  liking  for  chilling  table-service. 
Books  in  France  are  usually  published  in  pa- 
per covers,  and  hence  we  cannot  make  a  com- 
parison between  French  and  American  bind- 
ing; but  English  book-binding,  in  those  vol- 
omes  whieb  admit  of  decorative  designs,  is 
much  more  showy  than  ours.  Even  In  library 
books  the  English  have  no  liking — and  no 
wonder— for  tbe  cold,  severe  sheepskin  cov- 
ering  which  is  so  much  in  nse  here  for  the 
more  solid  kinds  of  book.  It  is  so  commonly 
assumed  by  certain  critics  that  American 
taste  is  barbarous  and  delights  in  excefsive 
show  and  noisy  contrasts,  that  it  is  well  to 
note  theee  facts  on  the  other  side.  There  are 
no  doubt  many  other  things  in  wbleh  our 
borne  fashions  oontradiot  the  enrrent  theory. 

It  is  not  alto^rether  unnatural  that  the 
proposition  of  Edouard  Laboulaye  and  other 
Frenchmen  of  note,  to  erect  in  New  Tork 
Harbor  a  colossal  statue  of  Liberty,  should 
be  received  with  perplexity  and  surprise. 
But  assuredly  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
daring  and  unique  project  abonld  encounter 
derision  from  our  people.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  idea  nnd  plan  of  this  colossal  statue, 
which  is  to  be  of  bronze  ahundred  feet  high, 
plaoed  on  a  pedestal  of  tiinilar  height,  are 


too  visionary,  but  there  is  no  better  way  to 
bring  the  generous  purpose  of  the  disUn- 
guished  Frenebmen  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise to  naught  than  by  laughing  at  it.  We 
are  bound  in  courtesy  to  eQteaain  the  spirit 
of  the  proposal  in  a  generous  and  cordial 
manner,  even  if  it  should  so  happen  Uiat^ 
like  many  other  great  projects,  It  should 
prove  to  be  impracticable.  Instead  of  sneer> 
ing  at  tbe  proposition,  it  wonld  be  better  for 
us  to  tMke  bold  of  it  and  help  it  along. 
Great  achievements  come  only  of  great  do* 
signs.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  if 
such  a  statue  is  to  be  erected  at  all,  tbe  task 
should  be  undertaken  by  onrsdves — and  cer- 
tainly it  wonld  be  preferable  for  some  rea- 
sons that  a  grand  numnment  of  the  kind 
should  be  a  product  of  our  own  lore  of  llbcr> 
tv  and  zeal  in  art — but  as  this  cannot  he  the 
ease,  let  us  accept  with  good  grace  the  noble 
testimonial  of  onr  Gallic  Menda.  The  read- 
er who  may  care  to  learn  fhrtber  particulars 
of  this  project  will  And  a  few  details  of  It 
in  tiie  department  of  "  Arts." 


Wb  have  the  following  from  a  corre- 
spondent at  Washington.  It  may  not  be 
known  that  tbe  TTnion  Clnb  of  New  Toilc 
transferred  its  kitchen  several  months  ago 
from  the  basement  to  the  attic 

WasHnieTOH,  D.  1 

iiroMn>ter»,  1876.  1 
Mb.  EonoB :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  yoor 

very  sensible  "  odorless-elevated-cnlinary-de- 
partment "  proposition  seems  to  provoke 
smiles  from  certain  of  your  readers,  it  may  be 
of  some  satisfaction  to  you  to  learn  that  the 
plan  is  actually  being  carried  out  in  what  is  to 
be  the  finest  restaurant  in  this  city.  The  mar- 
ble bnilding,  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Uarble 
Saloon,"  opposite  Ford's  Opera-House,  will 
shortly  open  as  a  restaurant,  with  its  kitchen 
in  the  attio-stoiy.  Now  for  the  gardens  on 
the  Opera-Honae  I 

SUBSOBIBBS. 

f  tterargr. 

SOLID  AT  BOOKS. 

ON<^  a  year,  at  least,  literal^  critidsm 
becomes  literally  "the  gay  science," 
and  tbe  critic's  surroundings  bloom  out  into 
unwonted  splendor.  In  lien  of  tbe  piles  of 
sober-colored,  dose-ont,  and  repellant-looking 
Tolnmea  which  usually  conftvnt  him,  be  finds 
bis  table  spread  with  books,  each  of  which 
demands  a  place  by  Itself,  while  sundry  spa- 
dslly  eboloe  rolnmes,  too  dainty  even  for  this 
much  of  exposure,  find  their  way  into  drawerf 
and  other  receptacles  which  are  common- 
ly protected  from  such  intrusion.  When 
be  oomee  to  explore  tbe  interiors  of  these 
volumes  he  finds  himself  involuntarily  ex- 
amining his  fingers  for  larking  possibilities 
of  ink-stains ;  tbe  margins  are  kept  sacred 
from  pencil-marks ;  and  even  the  liberal  fly^ 
leaves  fail  to  betray  him  into  making  use  of 
tbem.  AH  theee  phenomenal  expenenoeft 
emninoe  him  that  Ohristmaa  is  annoaohing; 
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and,  jielcliiig  to  the  genial  inSuenoee  of  the 
leuon  and  the  season's  offerings,  he  smooths 
his  ftcowHog  brow,  oorks  up  his  vitilol-hottle, 
and  Twls  almost  reconciled  in  bis  heart  to 
the  authors  ^d  bo<^-makers  who  eoDBtitate 
his  nsnal  prey. 

Comparing  &e  present  season  with  tlie 
last,  the  pablishen  seem  to  hare  had  less 
&ith  in  the  resources  or  liberalitj  of  buyers, 
and  the  new  books  are  both  fewer  In  number 
and  less  costl/.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  fair 
rariet;  botti  in  styles  and  prices,  and  the  in- 
tending book^rer  will  be  hard  to  please  who 
oannot  find  something  in  oar  list  to  meet  bis 
requirements. 

By  far  tlie  most  samptuous  Dovelty  of  the 
season  is  an  imported  book,  "  India  and  its 
Princes,"  translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Bousselet.  M.  Bouaselet  spent  nearly  six 
years  in  India,  traveling  from  point  to  point, 
and  staying  most  of  the  time  at  the  natire 
courts,  where  he  was  an  honored  guest.  Prob- 
ably no  other  European  has  ever  had  better 
opportunities  of  oliserTation,  and  he  has  used 
them,  as  an  artist  would,  to  bring  before  us  all 
that  is  most  strildng,  or  picturesque,  or  beau< 
tiful,  or  characteristic  of  life  in  piUaces  and 
cities  as  yet  nntoncfaed  by  English  Infiuoiee. 
The  illostrations  of  the  volume  are  so  numer. 
ous  and  so  fine  that  they  naturally  attract 
^  tlie  attention  first.  Many  of  those  repre- 
sentatire  of  natiTo  arohitecture  have  prob- 
ably nerer  been  surpused  In  artistic  ex- 
oellence.  Speaking  of  these,  the  London 
iS^Mctotor  obserrea  that  they  will  come  upon 
the  majority  of  readers  like  a  rerelation. 
'*'Are  these  tiie  people,'  they  will  aaj,  as 
the;  gaze  at  the  sketches  of  domed  mauso- 
leums, stately  palaces,  delloioQS  retreats,  rast 
loggiat — loftier,  airier,  and  with  deeper  shad- 
ows than  those  of  Italy — at  gardens  studded 
with  graceful  monuments,  at  lakes  whose  wa- 
ters are  heavy  with  the  shadows  of  fairy  pal- 
aces, '  whom  we  have  aocounted  barbarians, 
whom  we  will  not  trust  with  engineers'  com- 
missions, who  can  nerer  rise  to  the  control 
of  any  public  work?  Why,  they  had  archi- 
tects who  were  poets,  who  could  build  like 
Italians  of  the  Renaissance  or  Egyptians  un- 
der the  Pharaohs.*  ,  .  .  Artists  hare  a  trick 
of  drawing  Indian  buildings  as  if  they  had 
no  human  idea  in  them,  or  as  if  they  stood 
in  some  atmosphere  different  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  world.  U.  Bousselet  draws 
them  as  if  they  were  in  Italy,  until  you  oatob, 
as  in  the  sketch  of  the  great  ball  of  Aidin  at 
Ajmere  (p.  310),  the  idea  of  the  native  archi- 
tect, the  wonderful  depth  of  the  stone  glades 
he  Was  endeavoring  to  create ;  or,  as  In  the 
Dewani  Ehas  of  Amber,  the  coolness,  impret- 
rion  of  Bpaoe,  and  grandeur,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  produce ;  or,  as  in  that  of  tlie  De- 
wani Khas  at  DIgh,  Us  luxurious  enjoyment 
of  fantastie,  superomate,  and  yet  lightsome 
arches.  That  most  be  one  of  the  most  mar- 
relouB  halls  In  the  worid,  and  H.  Bousselet 
shorn  us  that  It  is  marreloui  for  beauty,  and 
not  merely  for  grotesquenesa.  He  creates 
the  impression,  which  Is  quite  true,  that  the 
Indian  architects  were  architects  who  built 
to  fulfill  a  purpose,  and  were  not  mere  dream- 
ers, sick  with  a  bad  mythology,  but  men  who 
could  make  a  king's  house  paiutial,  and  a  re- 
oaption-room  imposing,  and  a  fortress  awftal, 


and  Were  not  always  piling  up  monstrous 
structures  in  honor  of  their  gods."  The 
pictures  of  ceremonials,  processions,  nautcb- 
dances,  hunts,  and  the  like,  are  scarcely  less 
striking;  and  even  the  portraits  reveal  H. 
Bouaselet's  keen  sense  of  the  picturesque. 
The  letterpress  eorresponds  with  the  illus- 
trations. Polities  and  similar  topics  are  not 
touched  upon  at  all ;  hut  the  author  desorfbea 
rains,  architecture,  natural  scenery,  court 
ceremonials,  royal  sports  and  amusements, 
and  the  manners  and  cuatoma  of  the  people, 
with  avivldne^s  only  surpassed  by  the  per- 
formances of  his  pencil  There  is  no  kck 
of  adventure  and  excitement,  and,  altogeth- 
er, the  book  is  scarceiy  less  fascinating  to 
read  than  agreeable  to  look  at. 

Akotheb  translation  from  the  French  is 
U.  Paol  Lacroix's  "  Eighteenth  Century :  its 
Institutions,  Customs,  and  Oostomes  "  (Xew 
Tork:  D.  Ajipleton  ft  Co.).  This  superb 
work  does  for  the  France  of  the  righteenth 
eentory  what  11.  Bousselet  does  for  the  na- 
tive India  of  to-day,  and  on  a  scarcely  less 
splendid  scale.  It  contains  twentymne  chro- 
molithographs and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
woodcuts,  many  of  them  full-page,  after  ori- 
ginal works  of  the  most  famous  artists  of 
the  period,  such  as  Watteao,  Vanloo,  lUgaod, 
Boucher,  Vemet,  Chardin,  Bouchardon,  Ko- 
rean, Cochin,  Debucourt,  and  Saint-Aubin. 
The  engraving  and  printing  are  in  the  best 
style  of  the  art,  and  the  entire  enmnila  of 
the  book  is  in  the  highest  degree  tastefkil  and 
artistic.  The  "  Eighteenth  Century  "  is  one 
of  a  series  of  works  in  which  U.  Lactoix  aims 
to  present  a  complete  picture  of  French  so- 
ciety from  its  origin,  and  that  of  the  mon- 
archy, down  to  the  date  of  1789,  which 
ushered  in  a  new  order  of  things.  "  Omit, 
ting  the  general  facta  of  history,  properly  so 
called,  and  tiie  numerous  incidents  of  war 
and  polities,  which  would  have  required  a 
laiger  scope,  the  author  has  confined  his  la- 
bors to  the  oonsideratfon  of  manners,  cus- 
toms, public  and  private,  costume,  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  literatare;  and  this  picturesque 
and  descriptive  kind  of  history  seems  of  a  na- 
ture to  satisfy  that  justifiable  curiosity  which 
characterises  the  preant  epoch,  bringing  be- 
fore lu  as  It  does  a  paat,  the  study  of  which, 
in  all  its  varied  phases,  will  help  us  tp  form 
a  judgment  of  the  presents"  Though  belong- 
ing to  a  series,  however,  the  work  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  affords  a  vivid  delineation 
of  the  most  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  modem  times. 

Akoho  the  books  ctf  exdusively  American 
production,  "  Habel  Hartin  *'  (Boaton  |  J.  B. 
Osgood  ft  Co.)  is  entitied  to  the  firsttplace. 
The  poem  Is  a  new  and  somewhat  expanded 
version  of  Whittier*s  "The  Witch's  Daugh- 
ter,*' which  was  published  some  years  ago  in 
"The  Home  Ballads.**  Doubtless,  in  Its 
original  form.  It  is  already  familiar  to  many 
readers ;  in  the  new  version  the  story  remains 
substantially  the  saine,  while  the  picturesque 
features  have  been  developed  and  the  narra- 
tive rendered  more  effective.  The  literary 
element  is  entirely  subordinate,  however,  be- 
ing introduced  simply  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
pictures.  The  entire  volume  Is  evidently 
modeled  on  "The  Hanging  of  the  Crane," 


which  was  so  popular  last  seagoo,  ud,  n 
think,  improves  upon  the  model  For  ok 
thing,  the  poem  is  morepicturesqae,ai>dc» 
sequeotly,  though  the  same  irtists  veie  » 
gaged  in  both  instances,  there  is  grcitern. 
riety  in  the  illustrations.  Hub  HiUock,ihi 
furnishes  all  the  flgure-piecet,  has  ufnmj 
Intee&nigtM^  and  has  better  matetbd  to  voifc 
upon.  "Mabel  Martin ''unqHstlaadiljM. 
tains  the  best  work  she  has  yet  deu,iij 
work  of  real  excellenee  in  a  dlfflenlt  itU. 
Her  drawing  is  so  seldom  at  fauh  that  tbelt 
fonnity  of  Esek  Huden's  figure  fat  the  {act- 
are  on  page  fifty  la  sorprishig;  the  left  k{ 
looks  as  if  It  were  striken  with  detihutii. 
da.  Mr.  Koran's  laodscape-|Hecct  ptow 
the  well-known  qualities  of  that  artbt'i  wot. 
and  many  of  them  are  exquisite.  Tbeitrit. 
meat  of  Nature  could  hardly  be  beUn  «» 
reyed  than  by  the  two  companioo-pictm 
("Winter-Days"  and  " Indian.Sumnier")(a 
pages  forty  and  forty-one,  and,  mcnlf  « 
pictures,  they  are  delightful.  Birdli  l« 
charming  are  Hr.  A.  R.  Wand's  b'tln  ok 
vignettes.  As  to  the  engraving,  it  it  taa^ 
to  say  that  it  was  done  by  Mr.  A  T,  S.ii. 
thony,  under  whose  supervision  the  bookn 
prefuued. 

Frox  the  same  publishers  we  hireinL 
ume  which,  while  it  is  beautiful  enou^  to  In 
classed  among  "  holiday  books,"  bu  otria 
of  a  more  solid  and  permanent  chintui, 
"  Famous  Punters  and  Puntings,"  b;  In 
Julia  A.  Shedd,  contains  brief  UognfUct! 
sketches  of  the  great  masters  of  ptiiti^ 
pointing  out  the  distingmsbing  chtncto*' 
tics  of  each  as  an  artist,  and  givioe  ii  * 
count  of  his  principal  works.   The  ibu^ 
are  ehronolo^cally  ananged,  and  ealma 
the  leading  names  from  the  tweinb  to 
nineteenth  century,  so  ^t  the  book  U  in- 
most entitied  to  be  oalled  a  diettMirj 
biogra(diy.   In  Cut,  it  is  more  than  tldi;  ^ 
appended  to  the  sketches  is  a  catilipij 
compriaing  a  very  large  snmber  of  tbe  |» 
elpal  works  of  the  paintws  mendowd.  i 
the  places  where  those  «otks  an  hv  to  ki  I 
found.   Mrs.  Shedd  has  followed  good  pita 
in  her  compilation,  and  her  critical  eonaoi  | 
are  temperate  and  jadioknu.  Then  ii* 
phitoaophi^g  and  no  fine  writing;  dKtet 
sprung  from  a  need  experienced  bTtk»| 
thor  herself,  and  is  designed  to  dfcrd  pn"^ 
oal  help  at  once  to  the  studoit  of  art  u^' 
the  general  public.    The  volume  ts  illoiM^ ' 
with  heliotypes  of  eogravings  after  woiiilf 
Raphael,  Titian,  Leonardo  da^ei,Cn<^; 
gio,  Albert  Dllrer,  Guido,  Bembiandi, 
lo,  and  others.   There  are  eighteen  of  tbvi 
heliotypes,  and  they  give  one  a  nev  iiJ** ' 
the  possibilities  of  the  heliotype  proceM-  . 

BniDB  new  edlUons  of  EuoiiiiWit^\ 
trated  books  and  sundry  new  jnw*^ 
Messrs.  Boberts  Brothers  (Bostoit)c<BtAd 
a  dainty  volume,  "The  Shepherd  W.'.''* 
which  Jean  Ingelow  fondshes  the 
while  Arthur  Hughes,  Hiss  Halkwk,  Sol  t 
tinge,  F.  0.  C.  Darley,  W.  L  8hep(«4* 
Perkins,  and  J.  A.  Mitchell,  fonuahtbtil* 
traiions.   The  poems  are  sixteen  in  aaBh 
and  "  are  not  inclnded  in  any  colleoi^ 
Mias  Xngelow's  poetry."  They  sre  «oj 
brief,  and  we  cannot  say  tha^  u  ■  <^ 
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they  are  up  to  the  level  of  Hiss  Ingelow's 
best  work ;  yet  sereral  of  the  pieces  are 
pleisiog,  ind  certainly  worthy  of  beli^ 
brongbt  to  the  attentloo  of  the  aDthor*!  ad> 
mirers.  The  best  thing  In  the  oollection  is 
so  brief  that  we  reproduce  It  here; 

,  **  Sweet  ta  cblldhood— eIiUilbood*s  orer, 

KIbs  and  part. 
Sweet  1b  joutb ;  bat  yonth's  a  rover— 

So'g  my  heart. 
Sweet  la  rest ;  but  by  all  ahowlns 

ToU  la  Bigta. 
We  most  go.  Alaalthegotufc, 

Say  •  Oood-by.* " 

The  illastrations,  twenty  in  nnmber,  are  only 
pasi^able,  but  the  book  is  beantifally  printed 
and  bound. 

LmBATURi  and  art  are  rery  bapplly  wed- 
ded In  "The  Insect."  by  U.  Jnles  Hlchelet 
(London  and  New  Tork :  Thomas  Nelson  & 
Sons).  H,  Hlchelet  turns  seienoe  into  poetry, 
and  fiiaciuatea  the  imagination  vhile  feeding 
the  mind.  The  literature  of  natural  history 
coDtaics  DO  more  charming  book  than  bia 
work  on  "The  Bird;"  and,  if  tbe  present 
companion-volume  is  inferior  in  interest,  it  is 
only  because  it  deals  with  a  branch  of  animal 
life  leas  understood,  and  therefore  less  ap- 
preciated. The  affluent  imagination,  the 
nimble  fancy,  the  poetic  sensibility,  the  Utera- 
rj  skill,  the  art  of  making  dull  things  bright 
and  tedious  things  entertaining,  are  equally 
conspicuous  in  both  ;  and  the  reader  may  be 
sure  that  tbe  mysteries  of  tbe  insect-world 
wilt  never  be  revealed  to  him  through  a  more 
Agreeable  medium.  Tbe  illuatrations  byGia- 
eomelli  are  of  aocb  exceptional  excellence 
that  they  fairly  compete  with  Uicbelet's  text 
in  the  matter  of  Imparting  pleasure.  Their 
mere  variety  is  surprising  as  the  work  of  a 
single  artist,  for  it  Is  very  rare  that  tbe  same 
draoghtsman  if  equally  akillful  In  landscape, 
floral  pieces,  sketches  of  animal  life,  and 
those  fanciful  bits  which  do  duty  as  vignettea, 
Kail-pieces,  and  the  like.  The  engraving  was 
done  by  the  beat  Eoglish  and  French  engrav- 
ers, incloding  Whymper,  Sa^nt,  Rouget, 
Berreiller,  Hiaolle,  Atisseau,  and  Jonnard, 
and  is  beyond  all  praise.  Printing  and  bind- 
ing are  admirable— and,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  volume  is  an  exceedingly  elegant  specl- 
Bien  of  tbe  art  of  book-making. 

Amoibee  book  from  the  same  publishers, 
and  illostrated  by  the  same  artists  and  en- 
grswers,  is  '*The  History  of  &it  Robins," 
addressed  more  partioolarly  to  cUldreD. 
Mra.  Trimmer  furnishes  tbe  history,  wUch 
is  highly  "  moral "  and  commooplaee.  The 
beaoty  of  the  book  lies  in  tbe  seventy  illus- 
trations by  Qiaeomelli,  which,  both  in  design 
and  style  of  engraving,  are  greatly  superior 
to  those  usually  found  in'  juveniles.  The 
printing  is  good,  and  the  binding  exoeptioo- 
ally  tastflftil. 

Or  Will  Oarleton's  "Farm  Legends" 
(ITev  Tork :  Harper  ft  Brothers)  it  is  enough, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  they  are  poetry  of  tbe 
type  already  made  familiar  by  the  same  au- 
tbor'fl  "  Farm  Ballads,"  which  may  almost 
be  aaid  to  have  become  famous.  There  is 
tbe  same  local  flavor  in  the  topics,  the  same 
simplicity  of  theme,  the  same  directness  and 
otdwtiTlty  of  treatmmt,  the  same  quaint 
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homeliness  of  phrase  and  ezpresBion,  and  tbe 
same  picturesque  vividness  of  illustration. 
If  it  subserved  no  other  purpose,  the  present 
volume  would  settle  tbe  question  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  "  Ballads  the  same  hand 
is  uQodstakably  rMognlzable  hi  both.  Be- 
sides the  legends,  tbe  book  oontidns  about  a 
doxen  miscellaDeous  poems,  none  of  which 
strike  us  as  markedly  good,  except  "The 
Burning  of  Chicago,"  which,  if  somewhat 
turgid  in  e:q>resBion,  is  a  graphic  and  impres- 
sive pietare.  The  volnme  is  issued  in  holi- 
day style,  being  handsomely  printed  and 
bound,  and  o(^ioosly  illustrated. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Horace  E.  Scndder  iu  "The  Doings  of  the 
Bodley  Family  in  Town  and  Country  "  (New 
Tork :  Hard  ft  Honghtoa).  It  was  written 
for  the  amusement  of  children,  and  in  such 
work  Ur.  Sondder  has  long  ago  proved  him- 
self a  master  and  a  prime  favorite  with  the 
little  ones.  "  It  contfdns  some  of  the  doings 
of  Nathan,  Philippa,  and  Lney  Bodley,  their 
father  and  mother,  the  hired  man  Hartio 
and  bis  brother  Hen,  Nathan's  Cousin  Ned, 
Nathan's  pig,  tbe  dog  Neptune,  Lucy's  kit- 
ten, Lucy's  doll,  Hr.  Bottom,  the  bor^ie,  chick- 
ens, mice ;  nnd  has,  besides,  stories  told  to 
the  children  by  their  parents,  by  Martin,  and 
by  each  other."  There  is  plenty  of  fun  of  a 
wholesome  sort,  plenty  of  frolic  and  childish 
adventure ;  wblle,  through  the  medium  of 
their  fondness  for  story-telling,  the  children 
are  introduced  to  some  good  literature  whose 
formative  influence  upon  the  mind  will  be 
permanent.  Of  this  kind  are  "  The  Pied 
Piper  of  Hameliu,"  "The  Ballad  of  Chevy 
Chase,"  and  the  "  Heir  of  Linne."  Besides 
these,  much  excellent  verse  is  disinterred 
from  the  pages  of  tbe  Rivenide  Moffoxine, 
and  a  new  and  wider  audience  will  thus  be 
aeeored  for  "The  Little  Small  Rid  Hin," 
"  The  Battle  of  Bumble-Bug  and  Bumble- 
Bee,"  "  Harry  O'Hum,"  and  "  Picture  Bob 
and  his  Wonderful  Cob  "—all  of  which,  as 
Mr.  Sondder  aays,  are  "  too  good  to  be  buried 
in  tbe  pages  of  an  extinct  magazine."  The 
book  ia  profusely  and  amusingly  illustrated, 
and  the  binding  is  both  novel  and  pretty. 

Mb.  Frank  R.  Stocetoh'b  "  Tales  out  of 
School "  (New  Tork  :  Scribner,  Armstrong 
ft  Co.)  is  on  tbe  sume  plan  as  bis  admirable 
"  Roundabout  Rambles,"  and  would  doubt- 
less prore  a  highly-acceptable  gift  to  any 
boy  or  miss  from  Ave  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  plan  is  tbe  now  familiar  one  of  taking 
a  lot  of  old  woodcuts  (of  which  publishers 
of  illustrated  books  naually  have  a  goodly 
store)  and  writing  a  story  or  abridging  a  nar< 
rative  to  Bult  Uanally  the  process  of  con- 
atrjiotion  is  apparent  on  the  very  face  of  the 
work,  but  Mr.  Stookton  is  so  fertile  in  inven- 
tion, and  so  skillfnl  as  a  iwonfevr,  tliat  be 
fairly  deceives  even  those  best  acqmdnted 
with  the  sources  from  wbicb  he  draws  bis 
materiaL  It  ia  amusing,  for  Inatance,  to  no. 
tice  how  olosely  he  has  stuck  to  tbe  text, 
and  yet  how  fresh-seeming  he  has  rendered 
the  thrice-familiar  pictures  and  adventures 
of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  the  chapter  purport- 
ing to  narrate  "  Colonel  Myles's  Adventures 
iu  Africa  and  India."  Besides  the  "  conver- 
sion "  of  various  Ixwks  of  travel  ud  advent* 
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ure,  including  one  of  Venie's  fanciful  nar- 
ratives, tbe  volume  contains  many  curious 
bits  of  natural  history,  descriptions  of  me- 
chanical processes,  fairy  •  stories,  legends, 
traditions,  and  several  new  items  from  the 
old  Norae  mythology.  The  {detures,  of 
oourae,  are  an  exceptionally  striking  feature, 
and  are  as  numerone  and  variona  as  Ibose  of 
a  scrap-book — though  few  scrap-book  collee- 
tions  would  equal  this  in  artistic  merit. 

Thi  character  of  Mr.  K  H.  Enatcbbnll- 
Hi^essen's  latest  eollection  of  foiry-sttwies 
is  very  aptiy  and  accurately  defined  by  the 
author  hlmsdf  in  Us  preface.  "  In  the  riz 
stories  which  it  contains,"  he  says, "  there 
are  Jumbled  up  together  witches,  jackdaws, 
fairies,  pigs,  mermaids,  magistrates,  dwarfs, 
cock-pheasants,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
ereatnres  who  do  not  usually  consort  togeth- 
er, and  could  only  have  been  brought  into 
the  same  book  by  those  wondrous  powers  of 
magic  which  confuse  and  confound  the  com- 
mon order  of  Nature.  I  have  neither  the 
time  nor  tbe  power  to  sort  them  out  properly 
and  put  each  in  his  own  place ;  and  so,  hav- 
ing learned  what  I  knew  about  them  from 
the  fairies,  who  kindly  supply  me  with  in- 
formation upon  such  subjects,  I  have  written 
it  down  as  well  as  I  could,  and  send  out  the 
six  stories  which  contain  it,  under  the  fitting 
title  and  designation  of  Higgledy-piggledy.' " 
Few  modem  writers  of  fairy-stories  have  Mr. 
Eontcbbull-Hugessen's  power  of  fusing  tbe 
homely  interests  and  incidents  of  "  tbe  hum- 
drum present,"  and  tbe  supernatural  creat> 
ures  of  a  poetic  and  over-crednloua  past, 
into  a  homogeneous  and  artistic  wiiole.  His 
stories  have  smnething  of  tiie  old-time  di- 
rectness, simpllci^,  and  tAr  of  good  fiiith ; 
and,  at  least,  tbey  never  attempt  to  pnt  s<d. 
ence  and  history  into  el6n  or  goblin  coatnma. 
The  present  collection  is  addressed  to  "eve- 
rybody and  everybody's  children ; "  but  the 
very  small  dilldren  will  have  to  eqjoy  much 
of  them  by  fUth  rather  than  by  understand- 
ing.   Published  by  D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 

Wk  should  explain,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  above  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  "  holi- 
day books;"  but  it  contains  the  best  of 
there,  and  all  that  we  hare  received  at  the 
time  of  writing  tiiis  article.  Others  may  be 
mentioned  in  snbseqnent  issues,  and  in  mak- 
ing selections  for  tbe  little  folks  the  reader 
should  not  forget  Mias  Johnson's  "  CatskiU 
Fairies,"  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  ths 
JotnutAL. 


Thx  AtJitnavM  ia  civil  to  the  Harquia  of 
liome  in  its  review  of  his  poem,  but  reminda 
him  that  criticism  must  be  honest  or  it  ia 
nothing ;  it  cannot  afford  to  play  the  conrtier. 
It  then  goes  on  to  s^  that  the  book  "  la  very 
prenily  got  np.  The  binding,  with  ita  aprays 
of  olive,  the  paper,  with  ita  amooth  and  tinted 
anrfhee,  and  ita  fbur  capital  illustrationa,  all 
prepoaaeaa  ua  in  Its  favor.  It  is  possible  evea 
to  speak  of  ita  graoeM  and  melodious  verse. 
At  worst,  there  is  some  knowledge  of  metre, 
some  careful  imitatinn  of  rather  antiquated 
modela,  and  some  traces  of  fancy  and  of  sen- 
timent. But  beyond  that,  what  oanve  sayt 
The  work  certainly  shows  no  genius.  There 
ia  aboQt  it  no  real  Are  or  imagination.  It  la  a 
poem— vs  ftel  tempted  to  call  it  a  copy  of 
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verses  ~  written  a  cultivated  itian,  who 
writes  as  if  be  were  writia;;  a  prize  poem,  sup- 
posing dways  that  a  prise  poem  admitted  of 
a  IoT«-«tory." 

Tax  flrst  r  umber  of  La  Vie  LittSrairv,  a  oew 
literarr  jooraal  jost  started  ia  Paris,  has  a  tet- 
ter to  its  editor  from  H.  Taine,  whiolk  con- 
tidna  an  interesting  paragraph  about  himself. 
He  had  been  asked  by  the  editor  for  an  artiole 
on  Btendfaal  and  Saiate-Beuve,  and  writes: 
Bat  the  aubjeet  is  too  vast,  and  my  mind, 
anfortttnately,  ia  very  restricted  {tr'et-raatrre) 
and  methodieal.  To  do  any  tbing  I  must  give 
myself  to  it  entirely.  I  think  of  nothing  else 
fbr  three  months,  six  montba,  a  year,  tod 
more.  I  am  now  printing  the  first  volume  of 
my  '  Origines  de  la  France  Oontemporaire,* 
and  bloekiog  out  the  second.  For  a  long  time 
yet  my  brain  will  admit  nothing  else.  I  am 
storing  there  every  thing  that  relates  Erectly 
or  indirectly  to  the  Bevolntion,  and  the  inte- 
rior web  is  weaving.  If  I  should  let  in  other 
materials,  it  would  coat  me  an  enormous  effort 
and  months  of  labor  to  mend  the  broken  web. 
I  have  renounced,  therefore,  all  articles  or  oth- 
er work  foreign  to  this." 

LuLiB  Stbphsh,  writing  upon  Cow  per, 
speaks  of  the  poet's  singular  ofaarm  of  style. 
"  A  poet,  for  example,"  he  says,  "  might  per- 
bapa  tell  us,  thongb  a  proaaie  person  cannot, 
what  is  the  seeret  of  the  impresaioD  made  by 
such  a  poem  as  '  The  "Wreck  of  the  Boyal 
George.*  Qiven  an  ordinary  newspaper  para- 
graph about  wreck  or  battle,  turn  it  into  the 
aimpleat  possible  lauaruage,  do  not  introduce  a 
siuffle  metaphor  or  flfpire  of  speech,  iodiilge 
in  noDc  but  the  most  obvious  of  all  reflections 
— OS,  for  example,  that  when  a  man  is  once 
drowned  he  won't  win  any  more  battles — and 
produce  aa  the  remit  a  copy  of  versea  which 
nobody  can  ever  read  without  instantly  know- 
ing them  by  heart.  Bow  Cowper  managed  to 
perform  aoch  a  feat,  and  why  not  one  poet 
even  in  a  hundred  can  perform  it,  are  questions 
which  might  lead  to  some  ourlooa  critical  speo- 
ulation." 

SwnranBTTK  baa  written  an  appreciative  and 
sympathetic  letter  about  Poe  to  the  director 
of  the  Poe  Memorial  Committee.  He  refers 
admiringly  to  *'  the  special  quality  of  his 
strong  and  delicate  genins — so  sure  of  aim  and 
faultless  of  touch  in  all  the  better  and  fljier 
part  of  work  he  has  left  us ; "  and  expresses  a 
"firm  conviction  that  widely  as  the  fame  of 
Poe  has  already  spread,  and  deeply  as  it  is 
already  rooted,  In  Europe,  it  is  even  now 
growing  wider  and  striking  deeper  as  time  ad- 
vances ;  the  surest  presage  that  time,  the  eter- 
nal enemy  of  small  and  shallow  reputations, 
will  prove  in  this  ease  also  the  constant  and 
tma^  friend  and  keeper  of  a  tme  poet's  fall- 
grown  fame." 


To  illustrate  the  special  quality  of  the 
great  pianist  Dr.  too  BQInw,  it  will  be 
proper  to  recall  something  of  the  famous 
Knssian  performer  who  preceded  htm.  Ru- 
binstein bad  superb  gifts  of  execution,  a 
tt^f^qm  which  could  not  well  be  anrpassed. 
But  he  was  essentially  the  composer,  and  not 
the  interpreter.  The  instinct  of  creation 
rdgned  dominant  in  all  of  Bublnst^n's  work. 
Hie  intense  individuality  of  the  man  burst 
all  restnUnt,  ud  colored  every  phrase  of 


Beethoven,  Schumann,  or  Chopiu,  which  he 
delivered  from  the  keys.  He  seemed  to  rebel 
liistinclively  agaiuBt  the  limits  eel  by  the 
genius  of  others,  and  seek  an  outlet  through 
which  be  could  pour  himself.  Those  who 
remember  bis  rendering  of  Beethoven's 
"  Sonata  Appassionata "  will  recognize  the 
force  of  this.  While  it  was  quidnt,  poetic, 
and  full  of  feeling — at  times,  in  fact,  inspired 
with  a  magnetic  dash  and  fury — it  lacked  tiie 
real  Beethoven  feeling,  passion,  and  longing 
— boandless,  perhaps,  as  the  sea,  but  rigidly 
governed  by  a  conquering  will  "  The  gods 
approve  the  depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the 
sonl,"  sings  Wordsworth.  Bubinstun,  in 
failing  to  bring  out  this  dement  of  the  Beet- 
hoven mtuic,  fell  short  as  the  interpreter,  be- 
cause he  always  overflowed  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  originating  power. 

Hans  von  Bftlow  Is  essentially  the  inter- 
preter. His  nature  Is  completely  absorbed 
and  lost  in  the  composer  whose  score  be  is 
pliiying.  It  is  this  subtilty  of  insight  and 
power  of  identification  which,  so  far  as  we 
are  now  prepared  to  judge,  distinguish  him 
from  every  other  pianist  who  has  ever  been 
in  America.  The  spirit  of  his  style,  even  the 
character  of  his  technique,  seem  to  change, 
and  one  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  the  same 
artist  playing  Beethoven,  Bach,  Bchumann, 
and  Chopin.  This  absolute  conscientious- 
neas  and  sense  of  fidelity,  reverence  for  the 
individuality  of  another,  give  a  peculiar 
power  to  Yon  Bfilow's  playing.  He  practi- 
cally says  to  bis  listeners  :  "  I  wish  you  en- 
tirely to  forget  Dr.  von  Biilow  now,  and 
think  only  of  the  composer."  This,  indeed, 
no  one  can  do ;  for  the  enormous  power  and 
facility  of  the  pianist  challenge  attention. 
But  it  invests  tJie  phyer  with  a  certain  mor- 
al dignity  iriiidi  extends  to  the  impression 
left  by  bis  performance. 

The  pianO'forte,  unless  played  on  by  some 
exceptionally  great  artist,  has  always  some- 
thing su^^stive  of  the  mechanical.  Both 
wind  and  string  instruments  answer  mnch 
more  subtilely  and  sympathetically  to  the 
purpoees  of  the  player.  No  matter  how  great 
the  executive  skill  of  the  player,  unless  there 
be  a  great  intelligence  and  imaginative  power 
in  communication  with  the  finger-tips,  the 
sounds  evoked  from  the  piano  belong  to  the 
same  esthetic  family  as  those  of  the  hand- 
organ.  This  grand  difficulty  once  overcome, 
no  single  instrument  can  compare  with  the 
piano  in  producing  the  great  variety  and 
complexity  of  effects  for  which  the  orchestra 
is  tbe  perfect  expression.  Dr.  von  BQlow 
is  the  most  distinguished  pupil  and  repre- 
sentative of  what  IS  known  as  the  orchestral 
school  of  playing  founded  by  Franz  Liszt. 
Before  the  day  of  the  latter,  the  piano,  even 
by  its  greatest  masters,  was  treated  tike  any 
other  single  instrument.  Piano-compositions 
were  written  to  display  beautiful  melodies, 
elaborately  treated,  Indeed,  and  with  no  little 
intricacy  of  embroidery.  With  Llsst's  un- 
paralleled power  of  execution,  a  new  sohool 
came  into  being,  and  great  hannontes  became 
even  more  essential  than  tbe  melody  Itself. 
Many  of  the  old  muterpleces  were  reset  ex- 
pressly to  meet  the  demands  of  the  eirteoso. 

Dr.  Ton  BBlow's  Utkniqtu  was  educated 
nnder  tbe  Impulse  of  the  Lieit  example  and  ! 


training,  and  if  he  does  not  atir|ii!i  tbt 
teacher,  at  least  he  is  deemed  wonhj  tu  v«- 
petuate  the  fame  of  one  who  is  probtbljvith- 
out  a  peer  in  tbe  annals  of  music  ib  r  pU^H. 
Without  this,  eren  the  remarkable  orguia. 
tion  and  genins  of  Bftlow  as  a  student  ud 
interpreter  would  not  have  singled  hhn  oot 
as  a  representative  man.    With  it  he  bai 
won  for  himself  tbe  foremost  position  era 
tu  an  age  of  fine  pianists.   Tbe  schoUrsliip 
of  this  arttst  is  no  less  evident  than  lui  ga- 
ins ;  tbe  latter,  even,  is  always  ondn  the 
rigid  control  of  tbe  former.  It  wonU  be  ifr 
poaaible  to  think  of  him  as  erer,  evenia  tkc 
hottest  glow  of  musical  feeUng,  dobig  vkt 
Buhinstdn  frequently  did,  skipptog  buAei 
of  chords  and  massing  fine  detiub  hi  a  iti- 
pendous  crash.   Even  when  Dr.  von  Bfiln 
takes  his  tempo  with  a  fiery  swiftncu,  »UA 
taxes  the  utmost  effort  of  the  orefaestn  to 
keep  pace  with,  all  the  mlnntiK  of  tbe  tost 
are  observed  with  a  crisp,  sharp-cut  cltamm 
which  makes  them  perfectly  disUngnisluble. 
This  was  specially  observable  hi  bis  perfoiB' 
ance  of  the  (ireat  Heneeit  concerto,  probtblr 
the  most  diSBcult  piano  •  composiUon  era 
written,  for  it  was  designed  expressly  to  to- 
body  all  the  possible  difficulties  of  piano-fotu 
execution.  It  literally  bristles  with  techoicil 
obstacles  nearly  insurmountable.    To  per- 
form it  tolerably  has  been  esteemed  a  sigul 
brevet  of  excellence.  Dr.  von  Billow's  eieff- 
tion  of  this  chevai  de  haiaiUe  in  its  quiet  tad 
unconscious  ease  seemed  to  make  it  i  mot 
plaything.    The  final  movement,  takea  a 
race -horse  speed,  left  the  listeners  neaHr 
breatiiless.    Tet  every  little  trill  and  no, 
every  one  of  the  chaos  of  intricate  rbonb, 
was  as  dear  as  the  stroke  of  a  bell.  Pnbi- 
bly  this  ahsolnte  finish  of  detail  is  the  Im 
characteristic  of  the  artist^  style  whidi  «nU 
strike  the  listener.  Tbe  second  feature  oftii 
playing  that  would  enlist  the  attenUon  of  tbt 
aTcrage  lorer  of  music  is  that  to  itUelm 
haTs  already  alluded-^is  ability  to  IdcDdTy 
Us  own  Individuality  irith  that  of  the  enaUr 
whose  work  is  before  him.  Brilliant,  rogpi 
tender,  and  profound  by  turns,  be  slips  frai 
one  mood  or  school  into  another  witboat  s^ 
fort  or  trace  of  transition. 

To  play  the  dreamy  music  of  Chopis,  Ai 
tnost  poetic  and  imaginative  of  writer*  fir 
the  piano,  demands  not  so  much  the  povv 
of  the  great  virtuoto  as  the  heart  and  bnia 
of  tbe  poet  himself.  Chopin  is  to  moaic 
Shelley  is  to  poetry.  Tbe  interpretatioa  of 
these  exquisite  tone-poems  by  Dr.  von  Biicv 
has  probably  fumiDued  more  deep  sod  ddi- 
cioua  enjoyment  to  the  lovers  of  music  thn 
any  thing  else  in  bis  programme.  The  dffp, 
Bharp4hinking  soicDliflc  thinker  has  becoiH 
the  man  of  dream  and  reverie,  and  tbe  dctr, 
crisp  masses  of  tone,  which  mark  the  atudesi 
of  Bach,  Handel,  and  Beethoven,  lose  tbcB- 
selves  in  the  moat  vague  and  aSrial  lugga- 
tions  of  ftncy.  If  we  were  to  sio^e  .vrt 
Dr.  von  BBlow's  special  aooeess,  we  sboaU 
nnqnestionably  stamp  hia  interpretatioo  <f 
Ohophi  aa  the  one  to  be  noted.  This  Iribitt 
comM  not  in  vfrtoe  of  power  of  excestiA 
for  many  other  composers  dcooand  fiv  wxt: 
but  the  sabtUtyof  poetic  8aggestioo,tbeat- 
mosphov  of  dream-land,  with  vUek  tfcwf 
compositions  are  Inrested  are  soeh  ai  Is  ^ 
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relop  the  beautitul  conceptions  of  Chopio  in 
their  most  perfect  form. 

For  the  professtooal  musician.  Dr.  von 
Bulow  will  probably  be  the  most  adntirablc 
as  a  player  of  the  Liszt  school  of  music,  that 
which  aims  to  reproduce  the  wealth  of  the 
orchestra  on  one  instrumeut.  His  grasp  of 
reaonrce  is  such  as  to  compel  the  most  un- 
willing wonder  and  submiasion.  Sach  a  per- 
formance as  that  of  Liszt's  "  BhapBodie  Hon- 
gtoise"  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equaled  for 
brilliancy  and  boldness  of  effects.  Tet,  for 
those  who  love  music  for  its  own  sake,  his 
rendering  of  Beetboreii,  Schumann,  and  Cho- 
pm,  is  a  source  of  far  more  enjoyment  than 
the  stormy  splendor  of  exeoution  with  which 
be  dashes  through  the  measnres  of  the  great 
ffongaritui  pianist  In  the  one  the  hearer  Is 
lost  in  the  composer,  for  the  player's  style  is 
Uke  a  sheet  of  transparent  glass.  In  the  oth- 
er, one  tUnlcB  as  much  or  more  of  the  stu- 
pendous art  of  the  player  than  of  the  com- 
poser himself.  We  have  not  attempted  any 
detailed  analysis  of  Br.  tod  BQlow's  perform- 
ance  of  special  pieces,  for  even  musicians 
eare  more  for  the  effect  produced  than  the 
macbioi-ry  of  execution.  But  there^an  hard- 
ly be  any  question  of  this  artist's  superiority 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  piano  over  any  and 
ali  who  hare  visited  America  within  the  mem- 
ory of  this  generation.  Without  the  power- 
ful creative  instinct  of  Rubinstein,  from  which 
the  latter  could  never  free  himself,  aud  which 
somelimea  gave  him  a  magnetism  to  which 
Billow  never  attains,  he  has  ;f!t  such  mas- 
sive scholarship  and  versatility,  combined 
with  so  much  executive  skill,  as  to  place  him 
beyond  rivalry  as  the  interpreter  of  piano- 
forte raosic.  The  precision  of  the  martinet 
is  united  with  the  boldness  and  fire  of  the 
man  of  genius. 

The  earlier  concerts  of.  Dr  ron  Baiow 
were  given  with  ftall  orohestra.  The  latter 
ones,  with  simple  qoarteta  of  Instraments, 
have  beat  more  eigoyable,  as  they  have  fur- 
nished a  richer  rariety  of  music,  and  ena- 
bled the  player  to  display  his  skill  to  far  bet- 
ter advantage.  Be  the  pianist'  never  so 
great,  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  perfect 
orchestra  and  sympathetic  leader  always 
lessens  the  eflbct.  Dr.  Damrosch  and  Us 
musicians,  oo  the  whole,  did  well  in  their 
trying  work,  but  the  recitals  with  quartet 
fa«Te  been  more  pleasing. 


Mr.  SjuniKL  OoLUAM,  who  returned  from 
Europe  about  three  months  ago,  was  ab- 
sent three  years  and  a  half,  visiting  Italy, 
Egypt,  Morocco,  and  Algeria,  besides  spend- 
ing some  time  in  Holland  and  France.  He 
bas  brought  with  him  a  large  and  varied  col- 
leetion  of  pictures  and  studies. 

The  largest  and  most  important  class  of 
his  works  were  painted  in  Africa,  in  which 
oonntry  he  penetrated  into  strange  and  re- 
mote regions,  quite  apart  from  the  ordinary 
track  of  touiists  and  even  of  nrtists.  Some 
of  hia  moat  interestiDg  paintings  are  of  Moor- 
ish rains  of  mosques,  with  their  beantiful 
towers  and  horseshoe  arches,  at  Tlemsen  and 
Mansoria  ia  Algeria  on  the  borders  of  Ho- 
roooo,  quite  remote  from  the  sea.  Mr.  Col* 
man  fVom  his  early  life  has  been  remarkable 
fbr  Ilia  pore  and  rich  coloring,  which  shows 


in  his  delicate  and  beautiful  skies,  in  the  soil 
meadows  of  onr  own  country,  and  in  our  va- 
riegated autumn  forests.  But  then  there  is 
no  class  of  his  works  so  well  fitted  to  devel- 
op the  variety  and  harmony  of  his  palette 
as  these  architectural  pictures,  where,  under 
a  warm  and  golden  atmosphere,  brick  and 
mellow-hued  stone-work  are  combined  into 
forms  of  elegance  and  strange  grace.  In 
one  of  his  pictures,  an  old  arched  entrance  to 
a  dilapidated  mosque  shows  the  building  as 
it  now  stands  after  six  or  seven  hundred 
years'  duration.  Constructed  at  nearly  the 
same  time  as  the  AJhambra,  it  was  supposed 
to  rival  that  structure  in  richness  and  beauty. 
Hr.  Colman  shows  it  as  it  now  is  in  its  decay. 
The  flront  of  the  arch  Is  built  of  mingled 
brick  and  sttme,  and  the  entire  snrfkce  of  the 
min  Is  carved  into  every  sort  of  arabesque 
device.  Not  far  from  this  ruin  is  an  elaborate 
study  of  another  portion  of  the  town,  which 
is  still  inhabited  and  in  good  preservation. 
Here,  illumined  by  warm  sunshine,  a  square 
tower  rises  tiro  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  A 
Saracenic  dome  is  in  the  distance ;  and  Moor- 
ish arches,  which  admit  a  procession  of  finely- 
costumed  men  and  women,  and  a  part  of  a 
high  city  wall,  compose  a  picture  of  rare 
beauty.  But  the  tower  is  the  chief  feature 
of  this  scene,  and  Mr.  Golman  has  covered 
it,  with  almost  daguerreotype  fidelity  of  mi- 
nuteness, with  the  delicate  tiles,  whose  glazed 
surface  reflects  the  daylight,  with  the  Ara- 
bic written  characters,  that  picturesquely 
break  the  monotonous  curves  and  lace-work 
of  the  carving ;  and  be  has  painted,  with  a 
delightful  feeling  of  light  and  shadow,  the 
delicate,  arched  openings  and  the  projecting 
cornices,  with  heavy  tooth-cuttings,  wliich 
give  the  relief  of  mingled  brightness  and 
dark  massing  of  tints  to  the  otherwise  flat 
character  of  the  structures. 

Besides  these  architectural  paintings,  Itr. 
Golman  has  brought  back  with  him  sketches 
taken  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  whose  near 
white  sands  and  dry  mimosas  are  relieved 
by  a  dark  atmosphere,  charged  with  dust 
and  heat,  which  spreads  over  distant,  arid 
hills,  while  the  sky  ia  almost  darker  than  this 
distance.  Bands  of  Arabs,  with  horses,  cam- 
els, and  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  the  cara- 
van, appear  also,  painted  with  a  fidelity  and 
with  the  mature  precision  of  an  artist  of 
great  experience  in  the  use  of  color. 

Mr.  Colman's  Italian  pictures  cover  much 
of  the  well-known  ground,  but  he  has  made 
atudiea  of  the  Duomo  and  of  Giotto's  Cam- 
panile at  Florence  with  the  Fame  rare  and 
delicate  color  that  shows  in  bis  Moorish 
sketches.  In  one  of  these,  the  Campanile, 
which  Buskin  has  made  immortal  by  Lis  de- 
scription, even  if  it  had  not  appealed,  by  its 
beauty,  to  the  feeling  of  every  one  familiar 
with  its  multifarious  and  wonderful  orna- 
ment, appears  at  the  end  of  a  vista  made  by 
one  of  the  streets  that  diverge  from  this  great 
centre  of  Florence.  A  summer  brightness 
rests  upon  its  summit,  towering  much  above 
the  honse-tops,  and  passing  down  its  carved 
arched  opening,  with  their  fine  tracery  and 
lovely  columns ;  and  the  eye  penetrates  into 
the  shadow  of  the  street  and  square  below  to 
see  the  openhig  filled  by  people  in  the  gay 
attire  of  an  Italian /site.. 


A  famous  poet  who  is  also  an  artist 
once  said  to  us,  on  seeing  some  Dutci)  pict- 
ures, that  he  thought  all  skies  should  be 
painted  with  the  same  atmospheric  mistiness 
as  these— an  observation  which  showed  more 
appreciation  of  the  Holland  landscape  than 
knowledge  of  the  diS'ereoce  between  the  skies 
of  a  land  of  canals  and  dikes,  and  the  drier 
and  clearer  he.ivens  of  other  countries.  Mr. 
Colman,  in  addition  to  his  studies  in  south- 
em  lands,  has  brought  home  with  him  a  num- 
ber of  pictures  from  Amsterdam,  with  mi- 
nutely-painted likenesses  of  the  many-storied 
warehouses,  with  their  irregularly-shaped  ga- 
bles, that  rise  from  the  edge  of  the  "  Venice 
of  die  North."  In  the  canals,  which  form 
Uie  streets  of  the  watery  city,  Mr.  Colman 
has  painted,  In  rich  colors,  and  with  much 
feeling,  the  bloated-looking  trading-vessels, 
with  their  broad  beams  and  blunt,  round 
hulls,  that  are  as  much  in  contrast  with  the 
delicate  prows  of  the  Venetian  gondolas  as 
the  heavy  warehonses  of  Amsterdam  are  with 
tlie  brilliant  and  elegant  palaces  that  line 
the  Grand  Canal.  Mr,  Colman's  imagination 
bas,  apparently,  been  captivated  very  posi- 
tively by  the  bulky  trading-craft  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  in  one  or  two  sketches  we  saw 
fleets  of  these  vessels  lumbering  slowly  along 
with  the  tide,  with  the  flat,  vapory,  ever- 
green meadows  of  the  Netherlands  around 
them,  while  overhead  was  the  watery  sky, 
with  its  fat,  billowy  clouds,  misty  and  Ta- 
porous. 

A  collection  of  these  pictures,  and  many 
more  than  we  have  described,  will  shortly  be 
on  exhibition  at  Snedecor*s  Gallery  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  all  our  art-loving  people  will 
then  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  latest 
and  beat  studies  from  one  of  the  most  poeti- 
cal and  refined  colorists  America  has  yet 
produced.  ^ 

While  statuary  and  busts  of  a  very  high 
order  of  refined  modeling  are  exceedingly 
rare,  now  and  then  some  brilliant  piece  of 
sculpture  appears  in  the  exhibitions  of  New 
Tork  that  merits  attention.  The  two  or  three 
beat  specimens  of  this  department  of  art  we 
have  lately  seen  have  been  at  Schaus's  Gal- 
lery, in  Broadway.  A  few  months  since  a 
charming  female  bead,  supposed  to  represent 
music,  was  in  this  gallery,  and  at  the  present 
time  Mr.  Schaus  has  a  striking  and  expres- 
sive white-marble  bust,  called  "  The  Scoffer." 
It  is  by  an  Antwerp  artist  named  Peeters, 
and  represents  a  handsome  and  graceful  head, 
full  of  mobility  and  action,  yet  which  shows 
every  feature  and  line  curled  and  twisted  into 
a  look  of  contempt.  The  dress  of  the  man, 
and  even  his  hair  In  sharp  and  curved  locks, 
helps  to  carry  out  this  pervading  purpose 
of  the  artist. 

The  ideal  tranquillity  of  classical  sculpt- 
ure, or  portraiture  which  hi  not  caricature, 
has  been  settled  upon  as  the  legitimate  field 
of  the  sculptor,  but  of  late  some  works  have 
appeared  here  which,  from  their  flexibility 
of  action  and  vivacious  expression,  seem  rath- 
er adapted  for  painting  than  marble.  From 
the  standard  of  correct  and  traditional  taste, 
such  works  as  "The  Scofi'er"  may  be  es- 
teemed bad  art ;  bat  when,  as  in  this  case, 
these  violent  characteristics  are  combined 
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with  great  flcish  of  execution,  and  acUon 
and  expressioD  that  show  much  clevernefls  as 
well  as  cultiTRtion  in  the  artist,  aside  from 
the  actual  pleasure  they  give,  they  hare  a  val- 
ue as  sbowiog  the  dtreclion  and  progress  of 
modem  art-thoi^ht  in  oonnecUon  with  sculpt- 
ure.   

AvTtB  raneh  discussion,  litigation,  and 
preparation,  "  Rose  Michel "  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Union  Square  Theatre.  The 
Ttrsion  of  the  play  giTCO  here  is  reported 
to  be  Tery  much  changed  from  the  French 
ori^nal,  and  as  bting  greatlj  improved  b; 
the  adapter,  Mr.  Hackaje.  The  public  are, 
hoverer,  io  tbe  dark  as  to  the  extent  or  char- 
Hter  of  Uiese  dianges,  except  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  part  of  Movliua  ia  wholly  new. 
The  otiier  ImprOTementa  could  be  meas- 
ured tmly  by  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  two  Tersione.  As  Mmdinet  is  the  only 
humorous  delineatloo  in  tbe  play,  its  intro- 
duction was  very  judicious.  Fortnnately, 
thia  interpolateil  character  falls  easily  into 
the  action  of  the  play,  and,  although  it  does 
not  directly  contribute  either  to  the  inrolro- 
ment  or  erolrement  of  tbe  plot,  one  ciinnot 
easily  detect  by  internal  evidence  that  it  is 
not  an  organic  part  of  tbe  structure.  But, 
although  new  to  this  play,  it  is  scsrcely  an 
origiual  creation,  being  manifestly  derived 
from  the  Bamaby  Budge  of  Charles  Dickens. 
It  is  the  character  of  a  half-idiot  boy,  full  of 
great  affection,  and  passionately  deroted  to 
his  pet  dogs  and  cats — a  delineation  marked 
by  many  flue  touobos,  and  well  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Stuart  Bobaon. 

In  a  measure,  "  Rose  Michel "  is  a  diaap- 
pointmeut.  It  ia  a  strong,  wellMJonstmeted 
melodrama,  and  Ihia  ia  all.  There  is  little 
tiiat  ia  new  aud  nothing  to  oharm  in  the 
atory ;  there  are  no  characters  to  live  in  the 
memory  as  exalted  types ;  there  are  none  of 
those  pictures  of  life  that  in  some  produc- 
tiona  delight  the  fancy  and  leave  there  long, 
pleasant  recollections.  It  is  not  u  drama 
that  the  world  is  better  for  having,  nor  ia  it 
one  to  reflect  tbe  least  art-credit  upon  tbe 
era.  It  is  so  intense  in  aclion  that  it  is  sure 
to  bold  tbe  auditor's  attention  ;  it  aSbrds 
some  excellent  opportunities  for  accom- 
plished actors  to  show  their  skill ;  but  it  has 
no  good  excuse  for  its  existence  either  as 
art  or  literature. 

The  incidents  of  the  etory  occur  in  Paris 
in  tbe  last  century.  Sou  Midid  is  the  wife 
of  a  sordid,  miserly  innkeeper;  she  has  ft 
fair  young  daughter,  whom  she  lores  pas- 
sionately, and  who  has  Just  been  betrothed. 
BaroA  tU  BeUevU,  a  notorioua  libertine,  has 
been  paid  a  hundred  thousand  livres  by  Count 
de  Varnaif  to  leave  France,  and  never  seek 
his  wife,  who  is  living  under  the  protection 
of  the  Countns  th  Vdrnaif.  D»  BelievU  comes 
to  the  innkeeper's  house  with  all  thia  money 
upon  him.  His  murder  Is  planned  by  Pierre 
Miehd,  the  Innkeeper;  JSote  discovera  her 
husbaod  in  the  act;  she  conceals  tba  crime 
for  the  sake  of  her  daughter,  whou  matri- 
monial prospeotB  would  be  mined  by  the  dia- 
eovery  of  the  father's  crime ;  but,  in  secret- 
ly restoring  the  money  taken  from  Uie  baron 
to  tbe  OoutU  ie  Varna^t  escritoire  in  the 
means  of  fastening  suspicion  of  the  murder 


upon  the  count,  who  is  brought  to  trial,  and 
condemned  to  death.  Rou  refuses  to  reveal 
her  knowledge  of  the  true  criminal,  although 
being  suspected  of  some  knowledge  in  tbe 
matter;  is  put  to  tbe  rack  in  order  to  extort 
her  confession  ;  but,  in  the  end,  just  on  the 
eve  of  the  coimt's  execution,  Rote,  exasper- 
ated by  fresh  treachery  of  the  husband,  de- 
nounces liim  as  the  murderer. 

This  is  a  brief  outUne  of  the  story.  The 
construction  in  the  m^o  is  good,  but  the 
oomplicatioDi  grow  oat  of  a  wholly  unlikely 
incident.  Rote,  In  reitoring  the  mon«y  taken 
from  the  murdered  man,  takes  a  step  that 
would  have  been  sure  to  lead  to  the  detec- 
tion of  her  husband,  had  the  money  replaced 
in  the  escritdre  been  diaoovered  by  the 
count ;  but,  being  found  diere  by  polioa  offi- 
cials, it  involved  an  innocent  man  Instead. 
Rote,  whose  conscience  could  be  so  blunt  in 
another  direction,  would  scarcely  have  felt 
impelled  to  restore  money  to  whom  it  really 
did  not  belong,  when  by  so  doing  the  risk  of 
discovery  became  imminent. 

The  interest  of  the  story  turns  upon  the 
complications  that  fix  suspicion  upon  the 
count,  and  the  sufTerings  and  struggles  of 
Rote  between  her  conscience  and  her  intense 
maternal  affection.  But  what  is  it  we  are 
called  upon  to  admire  f  A  woman  whose  de- 
voUon  to  her  ofi&pring  would  consign  an  inno- 
cent man  to  tbe  block,  and  that  man  the  son 
of  her  benefactress,  would  ^ve  to  dishonora- 
ble death  the  hope  and  pride  of  a  great  boose, 
that  her  own  daughter  may  marry  the  man 
she  loved  t  The  woman's  crime  is  really 
monstrous.  It  is  really  worse  than  that  of 
her  husband,  who  alew  a  villain  for  his 
money,  while  she  would  deliberately  slay  an 
innocent  person,  to  whom  ^e  was  bound  by 
many  obligations,  rimply  that  her  daughter 
should  be  spared  a  few  pangs.  We  may 
sympaUiiae  with  the  woman's  maternal  affiw- 
tion,  we  may  even  adndre  the  stubborn  ob- 
stinacy that  the  rack  cannot  subdue ;  but 
one's  moral  perceptions  must  be  greatly 
blunted  if  he  does  not  revolt  at  the  moral 
cowardice  and  hideous  selfishness  which 
Row  MicheCa  conduct  exhibits.  That  the 
woman  would  fain  avert  the  doom  from 
the  count,  and  endeavors  to  effect  bis  es- 
cape, are  but  slight  palliations  of  a  wrong 
so  great.  The  dramatist  seems  to  think  hie 
delineation  one  of  moral  strength  and  great- 
ness ;  he  makes  it  the  centre  of  an  admirii)g 
group,  and  confidently  expects  us  to  applaud 
this  picture  of  wrongful  heroism.  Even  the 
father  of  the  youth  to  whom  Ro»^»  daughter 
is  betrothed,  who  has  resolutely  required  a 
pure  record  of  the  family  to  which  his  son  may 
be  allied,  forgoes  all  his  prejudices,  and  dis- 
cerns in  Rote'i  resolute  attempt  to  enact  tbe 
part  of  murderess  something  to  admire.  Ob- 
viously, the  moral  perceptions  of  French 
dramatists  take  strange  shapes. 

The  acting  at  the  Union  Square  ia  gen- 
erally good.  Miss  Eytinge  gives  a  powerful 
delineation  of  Roae  JUAtL  In  the  hands  of 
a  really  great  artiat,  the  character  would 
doubtless  take  on  many  ahadings  and  tonehea 
that  would  enhance  its  effsot  In  some  of  tbe 
scenes,  but  Miss  Eytinge  is  generally  very 
effective,  although  at  times  she  mistakes  noise 
for  intensity.   This  Udy  has  undoubtedly 


decided  talent  for  melodrama.  Hi.  Stoddut 
as  Pierre  Jliehd  exaggerates  bis  nntnae 
somewhat,  but  he  acta  with  force  ud  «&■ 
sistenoy.  Hr.  Stuart  Robson  gives  a  bitk- 
ful,  half-humorous,  half-pathetic  [uctore  dT 
tbe  idiot  boy.  Mr.  Thome  as  tbe  coont  ui 
Mr.  Parcelle  as  the  prefect  are  good.  li. 
deed,  the  performance  throng^ont  la  m«A 
and  satisfactory,  and  the  play  is  pat  on  ibt 
stage  with  great  care  as  to  every  deldl,  ul 
with  some  superb  scenic  efleets.  Theiiiv 
of  JSTotre-Dame  and  the  Seine  at  oigbt,  inOi 
last  aet,  is  a  wonder  of  scenic  iUnriuit 


Thb  colossal  statue  of  laberiy,  propoud  hf 
the  Franco-American  nnion  ofPuiB,iit»W 
erected  on  Bedloe's  Island,  in  New  Tork  Su- 
bor.  The  statue  will  be  placed  od  a  pedeitd 
of  irranite  one  hundred  feet  high,  aud  Till  h 
oaet  in  bronze  of  tbe  same  height  aa  the  p«d» 
tal;  itwilloouBistof  aflf^ireofLiberty^ped, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  tablet  inseribed"Jiilr 
4,  1776,"  and  the  other  hand,  uplifted,  vffl 
bold  a  torch.  It  is  designed  to  have  itttim 
of  light  radiating  from  its  brow  at  night.  TU 
design  is  by  M.  Bartholdi,  an  Alsatian  acnliMr 
who  carved  the  Lion  of  Belfort.  Atabanqsa 
given  by  those  intereated  in  the  enterpii«, 
held  at  I^a  early  in  November,  at  wbiefa  TL 
Labonlaye  preaided,  and  where  Mr.  Vadh 
bume.  General  Bohenck,  OeneTalSiek]ea,£d- 
mond  About,  Emile  de  Girardio,  Alexute 
Dumas,  and  other  distinguished  persona,  v« 
guests,  M.  Laboulaye  made  an  addreas,  tm 
which  we  copy  the  snfaijoined  psssage:  "Vi 
wish  to  erect  a  statue  tbe  most  oolosial  exa 
raised,  which  will  rise  above  that  immtiiit 
plain  which  covers  New  York  with  ita  nillioi 
of  inhabitants ;  Brooklyn,  which  baa  fonrbuiy- 
dred  thousand ;  and  Jersey  City,  whiob  n^- 
ons  as  many.  There  it  will  be  really  is  in 
place.  I  have  aeen  the  colossal  statue  of  Ba- 
varia thrust  into  a  oomer  ootaide  the  putfi 
their  capital,  and  I  often  asked  myaelf  vU 
the  atatoe  was  doing  there  if  not  to  eU: 
mind  that  Bavaria  is  but  the  shsdowofte- 
self.  The  Colossaa  of  Rhodes  saw  Uttla  t» 
eels  pass  between  its  legs ;  but,  compamlviil 
our  statue,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  waa  bvi  i 
clock- ornament.  The  statue  which  we  vtnU 
cast  is  not  made  of  cannon  token  on  the  tt^ 
of  battle.  Each  of  bia  limbs  haa  not.cost  t 
thousand  men's  lives,  and  has  not  canaed 
countless  widows  and  orphans  to  shed  Uaa 
It  will  be  oaat  in  virgin  metal." 


OUJt  PASIS  LETTEB. 

iVbeem«irli,m 

CERTAIN  pages  of  the  new  pamphlet  I7 
Victor  Hugo,  '*  Ce  que  o'eat  que  rEiii," 
the  prefooe  to  "  Pendant  I'Exil,"  are  extnW- 
ly  Interesting  as  affording  glimpses  of  tiie  fife 
of  the  iUtutrious  ezila  daring  bis  long  "I* 
triation.  Thus  he  qieaka  of  tbe  cojnnitw*- 
ment  of  those  years  of  literary  toll  sncl  ^ 
banishment : 

*'  In  December,  1861,  when  he  who  *nt« 
these  linee  arrived  in  a  foreign  laud,  Ift 
wore  at'  first  a  hard  aa|tect.  It  is  in  exilt. 
above  all,  that  the  ras  on^wAi  iomi  makN 
itself  felt. 

"  This  summary  sketch  of  what  eiii*  rtaHl 
is  would  not  be  complete  were  the  msterisl 
ude  of  the  existence  of  the  outUw  1^ 
out  a  passing  mention,  and  one  1ikfwlss<f 
proper  moderation. 
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"  or  ftll  whioh  that  exile  bad  poaseBsed, 
then  remataed  to  bim  MTen  thouund  five 
hundred  fraoos  (flfteea  hundred  dollan)  of 
annual  iDOome.  His  plajrs,  whieb  had  brought 
him  In  six^  thooaand  franoB  a  year,  were 
sapprused.  The  haaty  lale  at  anotioD  of  hia 
nircitnre  had  produced  Bomething  leaa  than 
thirteen  thousand  franca  (twenty-aix  hundred 
doUara).    He  had  nine  persons  to  support. 

"  He  was  obliged  to  famish  means  for  re< 
movals,  for  journeys,  for  new  installationa,  for 
the  movements  of  a  group  of  whioh  he  was 
the  centre,  for  all  the  unforeseen  of  an  exist- 
ence henceforward  uprooted  from  the  earth 
and  the  sport  of  every  wind;  an  exile  is  ao 
uprooted  tree.  He  was  forced  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  life,  and  so  to  act  that  no  one  aronud 
him  shoold  aoffer. 

"  Henoe  an  immediate  neoeari^  for  votk. 
"Letna  state  here  that  theflrat  abode  In 
exile,  Marine  Terraca,  via  ranted  at  the  Teiy 
moderate  priee  of  fifteen  hundred  fhmos  a 
year. 

"The  French  market  was  closed  against 
his  pnhlioatioDS. 

"  His  first  Belgian  publishers  reprinted  all 
his  works  without  rendering  him  nny  account, 
anil,  among  others,  the  two  volumes  of  the 
'  OBavres  Oratoires.'  '  Napoleon  le  Petit'  was 
the  sole  exception.  As  to  '  I^s  Ch&timents,* 
they  co»t  their  author  twenty -five  hundred 
franca.  This  sum,  confided  to  the  publisher 
Samuel,  has  never  been  repaid.  The  total 
product  of  all  the  editions  of '  Lea  Clifctimenta  * 
hoa  been  for  eighteen  years  confiscated  Iqr  for- 
eign pnbliahera. 

"  The  Engllah  royalist  newi^pera  loudly 
oolehrated  English  hospitality— a  hoaf^tality 
adulterated,  as  may  he  remembered,  with  noo- 
turnal  aasaults  and  expulsions,  like  Belgian 
hospitality.  Wherein  English  hospitality  was 
complete,  was  in  its  tenderness  for  the  books 
of  the  exiles.  It  reprinted  those  books,  and 
published  and  sold  them  with  the  most  ocr- 
diol  emprmemetU  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eng- 
lish publishers.  English  law,  which  forms  a 
part  of  Britaaoio  hospitslitv,  permits  that 
style  of  forgetfUnesa,  The  daty  of  a  Iwok  is 
to  let  the  aothor  die  of  hanger,  as  in  the  case 
of  Cfaatterton,  and  to  enrioh  the  pnbllaher. 
*  Lea  Ohitimenta'  inparticalarhave  been  sold, 
and  are  still  and  always  sold  in  England,  sole- 
ly for  the  profit  of  the  bookseller  JefTa.  The 
English  stage  was  not  less  hospitable  toward 
French  plays  than  were  English  book-shops 
K>ward  French  books.  No  author's  rifrbt  has 
»ver  been  paid  for  '  Buy  Bias,'  whioh  has  been 
played  in  England  over  two  hundred  times. 

Thas  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  not  witfa- 
3at  reasoo  that  the  royalist  Bonapartiat  press 
>f  Loadon  reproached  the  exltes  with  an  abuse 
>f  English  hospitality. 

That  preas  baa  often  called  him  who 
rritea  these  lines  a  miser. 

It  oalled  him  also  an  abandoned  drinker. 
Theae  detaila  form  a  part  of  what  exile 
eally  is.    Thia  exile  oomplains  of  nothing, 
[e  has  vorked.   Ha  has  reoonstmoted  his  life 
>r  biaiselfandforhis.   All  Is  well." 

Here  is  a  brief  but  vivid  slteteb  of  the 
xile'a  chosen  spot  of  refuge : 

The  archipelago  of  the  Channel  is  pecul- 
.rly  attruotive:  it  has  no  difficulty  in  resom- 
ling  France  because  it  is  France.  Jersey  and 
uemscy  ore  fragments  of  Gaul,  broken  off 
y  the  sea  in  the  eighth  century.  Jersey  was 
ore  coquettish  than  was  Qnemsey ;  she  has 
las  become  prettier  and  less  beautiful.  At 
jrsey,  tbe  forest  baa  become  a  garden ;  in 
aemsey,  the  rock  remuna  colosaal.  More 
uoe  here,  more  majesty  there.  At  Jersey, 
i«  ia  in  STonnsndy;  at  Qnemsey,  one  ia  in 
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Bntta07<  A  bouquet  of  flowers  sa  large  ss 
the  city  of  London— snob  is  Jersey.  All  there 
is  perfume,  sunbeam,  smile,  wbidi  does  not 
hinder  the  visits  of  the  tempest.  Be  who 
writes  these  pages  has  somewhere  called  Jer- 
sey an  idyl  In  mid-ocean.  In  pagan  times, 
Jersey  wss  more  Roman,  and  Guernsey  more 
Celtic ;  at  Jersey  one  perceives  Jupiter,  and  at 
Guernsey,  Teutates.  At  Gnernaey,  what  was 
formerly  Dmidical  Is  now  Huguenot;  it  is  no 
longer  Uoloeh,  but  it  is  Calvin;  the  church 
services  are  cold,  the  landscape  is  prudish, 
and  religion  has  tbe  sulks.  Taken  altogether, 
both  islands  are  charming;  one  U  lovely  and 
the  other  harsh. 

"One  day  the  Queen  of  England  — nay, 
more  cban  the  Queen  of  England,  tbe  Dnoheas 
of  Normandy,  venerated  and  saored  six  days 
ont  of  seven,  pud  a  visit,  wlUi  aalvos,  amoke, 
uproar,  and  oeremony,  to  Guemaey.  It  was 
on  a  Bnnday,  that  sole  day  of  the  week  that 
was  not  her  own.  The  queen,  abruptly  changed 
to  '  that  woman,*  violated  tbe  repose  of  the 
Lord.  She  disembarked  on  the  quay  in  the 
midst  of  a  silent  crowd.  Not  a  hat  was  lifled. 
One  man  only  saluted  her — the  exile  who  now 
speaks  I  He  saluted  not  the  queen,  but  the 
woman  I  The  pious  island  remained  sullen. 
That  Puritanism  hss  its  grandeur." 

The  following  details  respecting  tbe  spy 
system  employed  by  the  Empire  toward  the 
exiled  patriots  are  curious : 

"  Expect  all  things,  you  who  are  in  exile. 
Ton  have  been  hurled  afar,  but  not  let  go. 
Tbe  persecutor  is  curious,  and  bis  gaze  multi- 
plies itself  upon  you.  A  respectable  Protes- 
tant clergyman  seats  himself  iMside  your 
hearth ;  that  Proteatantiam  draws  a  salary 
fVom  the  strong-box  of  Tronsin  Dumarsao. 
A  foreign  prince,  who  speaks  broken  French, 
presents  himself ;  it  is  Yidocq  who  ocanea 
to  see  you  ;  is  he  a  real  prince  1  yea ;  he  be- 
longs to  a  royal  race,  and  also  to  the  police. 
A  grave,  dootrioal  professor  introduces  him- 
self to  you,  aud  you  surprise  him  reading  your 
papers.  All  is  permitted  agunst  you ;  you  are 
outside  the  law — that  is  to  say,  outside  of 
equity,  outside  of  reason,  outside  of  respect, 
outside  of  probability ;  men  will  declare  them- 
aelves  aathoiized  by  you  to  pnbliah  your  con- 
versations, and  will  take  care  that  they  shall 
he  atupld;  words  will  be  attribated  to  you 
that  yoo  never  uttered,  letters  that  yon  never 
wrote,  actions  that  you  never  committed.  Ton 
are  approached,  so  that  the  place  where  you 
shall  be  stabbed  may  be  better  chosen. 

"  You  speak  to  a  visage,  and  it  is  a  mask 
that  hearkens ;  your  exile  is  haunted  by  that 
spectre,  tbe  spy. 

"  A  very  mysterious  unknown  comes  to 
whisper  in  yoor  ear ;  he  declares  to  you  that 
if  you  wish  it  he  will  undertake  to  aesasunate 
the  emperor — it  is  Bonaparte  who  oflfers  to 
kill  Bonaparte.  At  your  fraternal  banquet, 
some  one  in  tlie  corner  will  cry, '  Long  live 
UaratI  Long  live  Hehertl  Long  live  tbe 
guillotine  I  *  With  a  liUle  attention,  you  wilt 
recognize  tbe  voice  of  Carlier.  Sometimes  the 
spy  begs }  the  emperor  asks  an  alma  of  yon 
tluough  hie  Fietri ;  you  give ;  he  laughs — gay- 
ety  of  the  hangman.  Tou  pay  the  hotel-bill 
of  that  exile,  be  is  a  polioe  agent ;  you  pay  the 
traveling-expenses  of  that  Aigitive,  he  is  a 
Avrro;  you  pass  along  the  street,  you  hear 
some  one  say,  *  There  goes  the  real  tyrant  1 ' 
It  is  of  you  that  these  words  are  spoken ;  you 
turn,  who  is  that  man  f  The  answer  is,  he  is 
an  outlaw.  Not  at  all.  He  is  a  funotionsry. 
He  is  savage,  and  paid.  It  is  a  republican 
signed  Manpaa.  Coco  disguised  aa  Scnvola." 

Here  are  aome  few  of  the  trenchant,  vigor- 
ous paragraph's  scattered  throughout  the  work : 
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"  He  who  says  justice,  says  strength." 

"  The  short  eight  of  tyranta  deceives  them ; 
eonspiraoy  that  has  succeeded  looks  to  them 
like  victory,  but  that  victory  la  ftall  of  ashes. 
The  eriminal  believes  that  his  crime  is  bia  ac- 
oomplioe.  Error;  his  Crime  is  bis  punlsber. 
The  assassin  always  cuts  himself  with  hia 
knife ;  treason  always  betrays  tbe  traitor ; 
culprits,  without  suspecting  it,  are  held  by  the 
collar  by  their  crime — sn  invisible  apeotre ;  a 
bad  action  never  loses  hold  of  yon,  and  fatal- 
ly, by  an  inexorable  road  ending  in  pools  of 
blood  for  glory  and  abysses  of  mud  for  shame, 
without  remission  for  the  guilty,  the  18th  Bru- 
maire  leads  the  great  to  Waterloo,  and  the 
!d  December  drags  tbe  little  to  Sedan." 

"  A  man,  so  ruined  that  he  haa  nothing 
left  but  his  honor,  so  despoiled  that  he  has 
nothing  left  but  his  conscience,  ao  isolated 
that  he  has  nothing  beside  him  but  jDatiee,  so 
deserted  tlutt  he  hae  only  with  him  the  tntth, 
so  cast  into  the  shadowa  that  there  remains 
with  him  only  the  sun,  saoh  ia  he  who  is  an 
exile." 

"  Calumny  sometimes  ends  by  adding  lu^ 
tre.  By  a  silver  ribbon  upon  the  rose  we  rec- 
ognize that  a  caterpillar  has  passed  over  it." 

"  Insult  is  an  old  habit  of  humanity ;  to 
throw  stones  delights  idle  hands ;  woe  to  all 
that  rise  above  tbe  ordinary  level ;  mountwn- 
peaks  have  the  property  of  attracting  tbun- 
der-bolcs  from  above,  and  lapidation  from  be- 
low. It  is  almost  their  fault:  why  are  they 
peaks  \  They  attract  the  eye,  and  affront  it.** 

"  Glory  is  a  ^ded  bed  wherein  there  Inrks 
vermin.'* 

"Where  Vitellins  la  a  god,  Juvenal  is 
filth." 

The  prosperity  of  the  empire  was  n  na- 
tional misfortune.  The  mirth  of  orgies  ia 
misery.  A  prosperity  which  gilds  a  crime 
lies  and  hatches  u  calamity.  The  egg  of  tbe 
2d  of  December  is  Sedan." 

On  the  back  of  tbe  pamphlet  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted  sppeurs  an  announcement 
of  two  forthcoming  works  by  Victor  Hugo— 
the  two  concluding  volumes  of  the  "  L^nende 
dee  Slides,"  and  "  The  Art  of  being  a  Grand- 
father.'* The  book  on  which  M.  Thiers  baa 
been  at  work  for  so  long  is  to  l>ear,  it  in  aaid, 
the  title  of  "  Men  and  Matter."  It  is  to  be  in 
four  volumes,  of  which  it  is  reported  that  two 
are  already  finished.  Fume,  Jouvet  A  Co. 
have  just  published  the  fourth  volume  of  Mar- 
tin's "  Popular  History  of  France  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  tbe  Preseol  Day."  This 
last  volume  brings  tbe  work  down  to  1801. 
It  is  to  be  completed  in  one  volume  more, 
which  will  be  issued  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing year.  Tbe  work,  when  completed,  will 
contain  over  one  thousand  illustrations.  The 
same  house  has  also  issued  the  third  num- 
ber of  its  superb  edition  of  Miohaud's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Cmsadea,'*  illustrated  by  Gustave 
Dori.  The  third  volume  of  the  "  Uerreillea 
de  Plndaetrie,"  by  Louis  Figuier,  lias  also 
just  appeared.  This  work,  wbleh  is  a  popu- 
lar deBi»1pti<ni  of  modem  inventions,  le  to  be 
completed  in  four  or  five  volumes  at  the  most, 
and  will  oontain  fifteen  hundred  illustrations. 
Glady  Bros,  have  just  published  "  Coups  de 
Button,"  by  Louis  Verbrogghe,  and  oootinue 
to  puff  violently  their  long-announced  edi- 
tion of  the  "Imitation  of  Christ."  Dentu 
has  issued  "  A  Journey  to  tbe  Buins  of  Gol- 
conda  and  the  City  of  the  Dead,"  by  Louis 
Jsooliiot,  and  announces  the  second  series  of 
"  The  Women  of  the  Court  of  Loais  XV.,"  by 
Imbert  de  St.-Amand,  and  the  "  Marquise  da 
Lueilli^e,**  the  second  series  of  ^'  The  Ina 
of  the  Worid,"  by  Hector  Malot.  The  Li- 
br^rie  Bachelln  Deflorenne  annoonoeB  a  vo^ 
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porb  illustrated  vork  in  the  style  of  "  Ii*Ome- 
ni«iit  Polrohrome,"  Bnd  "I/Otoemeiit  des 
Tissas/*  to  be  issned  in  bimonthly  parts.  It 
U  to  be  entitled  Les  MerveiUea  de  la  Curi- 
ontj,"  acd  ia  to  oomprise  one  hundred  plates 
in  gold  and  oolora,  representing  over  a  thou- 
sand objects,  such  aa  miniaturea,  ivory-carv- 
ings, stained  glass,  tapestry,  etc.,  selected 
from  both  publio  and  private  (rolleotions.  The 
Tork  is  to  be  completed  in  ten  numbers  at  fif- 
teen franca  each.  The  Biblioth^que  Gbarpen- 
tior  aanoances  a  collected  edition  of  "The 
Talea  and  Legends"  of  J.  T.  de  St.-OermaiD, 
and  hits  already  published  the  first  volume, 
containing  hla  pretty  tale  of  For  «  ^n,"  the 
"  Legend  of  Mignon,"  and  two  or  thres  other 
stories.  Paul  Ollendorff  has  just  issned  the 
prise-poem  crowned  bj  the  French  Academy 
for  this  year,  on  the  Bahle<A  of  death  of 
Livingstone.  The  fortunate  competitor  is 
named  Emile  Ouiard, 

The  theatrical  news  of  the  week  is  unim- 
portant. OfTenbach'a  "  Creole,"  at  the  Bouffes 
Parisiens  completes  the  triad  of  bis  successes 
of  this  year,  an  almost  unprecedented  feat  for 
a  composer  to  achieve.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  new  work  will  attain  to  very  wide-ppread 
popularity,  however. ,  It  lacks  fbn  and  erUrain, 
and  is  in  fact  too  mach  of  sn  opira  eomiqvt, 
too  mnoh  in  the  style  of  Anber  and  of  Adam 
to  suit  tiie  atmosphere  of  Les  Booffea.  Judio, 
who  doea  not  appear  till  the  aecond  act,  sings 
the  lovely  mnaic  allotted  to  her  very  oharm- 
Ingly.  At  the  Grand  Op^ra  a  new  interest 
has  been  imparted  to  the  revival  of  "  Faust " 
by  the  appearance  of  Uademoiselle  de  Beezk^ 
as  Marguerite.  Her  youth,  grace,  and  beauty 
lent  an  appropriate  charm  to  her  personation. 
She  was  loudly  applauded  alter  the  "Jewel 
Song,"  and  her  fine  and  dramatic  voice  gave 
full  effect  to  the  gmnd  concluding  trio,  "  Le 
Pompon,"  the  new  Optra  louffe  by  Lecooq, 
wliich  waa  produced  at  the  Folies  Dramatiques 
%  few  nights  sgo,  has  proved  a  failure,  or  rath- 
er what  they  call  here  a  half-saooess.  The 
first  act  is  said  to  be  charming,  the  aeoond 
stupid,  and  the  third  intolerable. 

Bosai  made  Us  first  excursion  into  tiie  ter* 
ntory  of  the  Franoh  drama  last  week  by  pro- 
dniuog  "Eean,"  by  the  elder  Dumas.  The 
pl^  is  great  stuff,  being  stupid,  trashy,  and 
Ul-oonstruoted,  but  it  contains  one  great  scene 
where  Keaa  goes  mad  on  the  stage  while  play- 
ing Samlet.  In  that  one  scene  Bosai  was 
sublime,  and  fairly  drove  the  audience  fVan- 
tio  with  enthusiasm.  The  parquet  literally 
"rose  at  him,"  a*  they  once  did  for  the  real 
Keen.  Two  of  the  theatrical  celebrities  of 
the  Paris  sikge  sre  said  to  be  dying— two  old 
artists  who  hare  wellnlgh  outlived  their  glory 
— Fr^drlo  Lemattre  and  Dsjsset.  From  Lon- 
don oomes  a  ramor  that  Salvinl  Is  about  to 
be  married  to  an  English  lady  of  good  family 
and  large  fbrtnne. 

LCOT  U.  HOOPKS. 


THF  American  Artiaaa,  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Remarkable  Patent  Suit,"  give*  an 
oooouot  of  a  trial  now  going  on  before  Judge 
Benedict,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
ft-om  wbiok  we  condense  as  follows:  In  the 
year  1861  Colonel  Nelson  W.  Green,  of  Cort- 
Isnd,  New  York,  hating  heard  it  rumored  that 
eertsin  wells  in  Vlrginta  had  been  poisoned  so 
as  to  render  them  danguvus,  conceived  the 
Ides  that  pure  water  might  be  obtained  for 
his  regiment  by  having  a  tube  driven  in  the 
ground  open  at  the  lower  end,  into  which  the 


w»ler  »Ould  flow  and  from  which  it  might  bo 
pumped.  Could  this  he  accomplished,  there 
iwould  be  no  need  of  digging  or  boring  or  even 
removing  the  earth,  as  the  tube  would  open 
its  own  way  to  any  desired  depth.  Colonel 
Qreen  explained  this  plan  to  others,  and,  in 
spite  of  their  discouragements,  put  it  into 
execation  with  perfect  suooess ;  nnd  it  is  said 
that  at  the  present  time  tens  or  even  hun- 
dreds of  tbouBunds  of  these  driven  wells  are 
in  use  in  the  world,  as  the  result  of  his  endeav- 
ors. Owing  to  engagements  in  the  field,  the 
patent  tor  this  device  was  not  obtained  till 
1B88,  and  this  after  a  severe  contest  with  rival 
claimants.  In  18TI,  the  claim,  wluoh  wss  origi- 
nally defective,  was  reissued  in  the  fbllowLng 
form :  "  The  piocess  of  oonstnieting  wells  by 
driving  an  instrtmient  into  the  ground  until 
it  is  projected  into  water,  without  removing 
the  earth  upward,  as  it  is  in  boring,"  etc. 
The  suit  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  brought 
in  support  of  this  claim,  the  defendants 
being  W.  &  B.  Douglas,  the  extCDBive  pump- 
manufacturers  of  Middletcwn,  Connecticut, 
who  have  been  ftimishing  parties  engaged 
in  making  these  wells  with  the  necessary 
pumps  and  tubing,  at  the  same  time  guar- 
anteeing to  defend  them  in  case  of  prose- 
cution. The  owners  of  the  patent  have  been 
engaged  over  three  years  in  taking  testimony, 
and  over  two  hundred  days  have  been  occu- 
pied in  obtaining  it,  which  already  fills  over 
three  thousand  cloaely-printed  pages,  and  was 
obtained  at  an  'ezpense,  exclusive  of  counsel- 
fees,  of  eighty  thousand  dollars.  The  need 
of  these  effortli  becomes  ^parent  wtien  it  is 
stated  that  the  present  cToim  for  damages  ex- 
ceeds half  a  million  dollars.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  case  may  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  important  of  any  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
oan  patent  litigation. 

M.  Tbllibb,  the  inventor  of  the  ice-ma- 
chine bearing  ^A^  name,  has  undertaken  to 
test  on  «  grand  scale  the  possibility  of  trans- 
porting food  preserved  by  oold.  With,  this 
end  in  view,  he  has  purdiased  a  nine-hnn- 
dred-ton  vessel,  which  he  proposes  to  fit  up 
with  improved  forms  of  refHgerators,  by  this* 
means  transforming  the  hull  of  the  Vessel  into 
an  immense  ice-box.  The  first  trip  of  the  Fri- 
goriflque  —  for  thus  has  the  ship  been  chris- 
tened— will  be  from  some  port  in  France  to 
the  river  Plate.  Her  first  cargo  will  con- 
sist of  wine,  beer,  butter,  cheese,  hops,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  tropics  with  diffi- 
culty. The  cargo  on  the  return-voyage  will 
con^t  of  fresh  meat,  game,  fruit,  skins,  nilk- 
worma,  eggs,  and  such  other  articles  as  may 
serve  to  thorouglily  test  the  value  of  the  new 
system  of  refrigeration.  In  a  recent  commu- 
nication to  the  Aoad£mie  des  Sciences  an- 
nonnoing  his  purpose,  tf .  TelUer  promises  to 
afford  the  members  of  that  body  every  oppor- 
tunity to  try  any  experiment  which  they  may 
deem  desirable.  Fi^m  this,  it  would  appear 
that  the  oft-repested  trials  in  the  same  direo- 
tion  are  to  be  supplemented  by  one  grand  and 
possibly  final  attempt.  Sliould  tliia  prove 
suooeeeflil,  the  result  will  be  one  of  great 
value,  especially  to  American  fruit-growers. 

Protessos  Jsvoitb,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  British  Aeaodation  during  its  meeting  in 
Bristol,  presented  many  interesting  facts  re- 
garding the  possible  influence  of  aun-spots  on 
the  gr^n  product  of  the  world.  Befening  to 
the  tables  prepared  by  the  German  astronomer 
Scliwsbe,  he  fbnnd  that  the  periods  of  sun- 
spots  were  marked  by  regular  intervals  of 
eleven  yean,  and,  with  this  fisot  as  ahads  of 


comparison,  he  entered  upon  an  exlmitivt 
examination  of  trade-reports  and  the  imul 
prices  of  grain,  as  ^ven  by  Profestot  Bogoi 
in  his  "  History  of  AgriouUure  and  Prices  ii 
England."  This  treatise  contused  as  ebbo- 
rate  collection  of  the  prices  of  com  in  all  piru 
of  England  between  the  yean  1259  lad  IttD, 
Passing  over  the  description  of  the  metbcdt 
by  which  these  results  were  obtuned  and  tm- 
pared,  we  arrive  at  the  conclaiion,  nainclj, 
that  the  maximura  of  these  prices  wu  ntiitxi 
after  regular  intervals  of  from  ten  to  elem 
years.  Though  as  yet  the  writer  does  not  ip- 
pear  to  hare  eleorly  estaUishsd  the  aatnl 
ooint^denoe  between  the  yeats  of  sna-EpMi 
and  those  of  ftall  harvests,  yet  the  agraemoit 
aa  to  periods  of  time  would  seem  to  tend  tow- 
ard the  establishment  of  the  opuuoa  he  ad- 
vances. He  also  pointed  out  that  conmeRiil 
panics  occur  at  regular  intervals  of  10.8  fean. 
and  OS  this  time  coincides  with  th>t  oftbi 
solar  phenomena  under  eonsiderstion,  it  msT 
yet  be  proved  that  there  is  an  immediite  kA 
joatiflable  relation  between  tiie  celestial  pkt- 
nomena  and  tbeie  oommenaal  wlimittea 

Whbthbb  the  felling  of  forests  huioy  di- 
rect infiuence  in  decreasing  the  Bmoact 
water  in  springs,  rirtrs,  and  wnter-comRi, 
is  a  question  regarding  which  there  sppein 
to  be  a  decided  difference  of  opinion,  b  vt- 
der  that  this  dispute  among  the  detton" 
may  be  finally  set  at  rest,  the  Yiesoa  Abd- 
emy  of  Sciences  have  issued  a  oirCQlariiidff- 
port  addressed  to  the  kindred  aocietiet  ii 
other  countries,  inviting  them  to  ondeitih 
special  observation  from  which  a  final  jnilj^ 
meut  may  be  obtained.  In  this  circolu  itttif 
tion  is  called  to  the  fact  that  of  laU  jon 
there  has  been  a  decided  diminution  ie  iIk 
waters  of  the  Danube  and  other  large  rinn, 
and,  aa  thia  decrease  of  water  has  beaiit'a- 
tical  in  time  with  the  felling  of  fonstii^nf 
th^  ooorses,  the  question  of  relatiot]l^b^ 
tween  the  two  becomes  one  of  speeUl^iul- 
eanoe.  In  respect  to  the  thoronghncHvitt 
which  it  is  proposed  to  Institate  theie  (An- 
▼attons,  it  is  stated  that  Ae  Auitrita  Eoid- 
neers  and  Arohitecte*  Union  have  appMBtcda 
hydrostatio  commission  to  collect  fiKtsud 
prepare  a  report.  The  Dsnnbe,  EH*, 
Bhine,  have  each  been  asslgnej  to  twomm- 
bers,  while  two  others  wUl  be  occupied  vit!i 
the  meteMology  of  the  subject,  noting  al*ntH 
Influence  of  the  glaciers  and  Alpine  tomnti. 
Though  these  measures  ore  sugtrested  I7  a 
foreign  society,  it  is  evident  that  kindrtdo^ 
servations  made  in  this  country  will  bt  of 
equal  value,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tU 
the  same  conditions  exist  here  as  ia  Enop^ 
and,  shotdd  the  question  be  answered  in  tbt 
affirmative,  the  demand  fbr  measure*  tft^ 
tect  the  forests  will  be  equally  empkstie  «iA 
us  as  with  them. 

Om  whose  faith  in  Nature  waa  tndi » 

to  induce  him  to  seek  for  argumenta  in  d*- 
fense  of  the  existence  and  service  of 
of  her  hitherto  much-abused  children,  gi« 
the  following  interesting  facte  re^sTdinj  lit 
habits  of  the  common  house-fly:  Having  no- 
ticed that  flies  on  alighting  rubbed  their  M 
and  wings  together,  he  sought  for  ■ 
of  thia  action,  and  discovered  that  it  w  " 
remove  numberleas  minute  animalculs 
which  the  legs  and  wings  had  been  wrt^ 
during  flight.   These  small  orMtaies  mv^ 
sonous  in  oharaoter,  and,  though  th« 
eagerly  devour  them,  are  ofanatare  to  ind«* 
disease  when  breathed  into  the  human  laml- 
Leanness  in  a  fiy,  this  observer  ststw,  » 
prima-faoU  evidence  of  pure  sir  in  the  bow- 
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while,  if  these  little  buzzing  pests  be  fat  and 
hearty,  it  ia  beoaote  they  have  beea  making  a 
meal  off  of  the  oreatorea  wblob  wonld  othei- 
wieebare  broiij[bt  disease  into  thehoaaebold. 
While  ire  are  not  pnpond  to  dUpota  the 
elaima  of  the  hooBe-fly  as  tbna  advoiated,  it 
mutt  not  be  forgotten  that  these  aame  oreat- 
orea have  been  oaught  working  tmtold  mis- 
chief. As  breeders  of  maggots  their  presonoe 
baa  too  often  brought  suffering  and  death, 
and,  as  dearly  proved  by  repeated  experi- 
ments, tlieir  sponge-like  feet  have  been  made 
to  convey  and  tranaplant  the  genua  of  many 
uloeroos  diseases.  The  defense  is  no  doubt 
an  ingenious  one,  and  may  be  "  founded  on 
fact ;  '*  still  the  charge  agoiost  them  is  equally 
positive,  and  should  not  yet  be  folly  dis- 
missed. 

IiT  a  recent  '*  note  "  attention  was  directed 
to  an  electtioal  submarine  lantern.  This  was 
«otutmeted  on  the  geueral  principle  of  the 
Oeisster  tube.  The  electrjo  current  was  led 
down  through  a  wire  attached  to  the  lantern, 
whioh  in  turn  was  made  fast  t(t  the  person  of 
the  diver.  A  more  recent  application  of  the 
same  principle  is  iliuBtrated  in  a  contrivance 
called  "  the  eleotricid  fish-bait."  This  con- 
aista  simply  of  a  platinum  wire  inserted  in  a 
bottle  and  attached  to  a  battery.  A  passage 
of  the  oorrent  along  the  indosed  wire  renders 
it  hot  and  therefore  Inmlnons.  The  glass  of 
which  the  bottle  is  made  must  be  green  or 
black,  as  this  light  is  said  to  be  the  most  per- 
suasive. The  method  of  using  the  bait  is  to 
]oirer  it  in  the  sea,  and  when  the  proper  depth 
bas  beea  reached,  oansb  the  wire  to  be  illumi- 
nated. By  this  means  the  fish  are  attraoted 
toward  the  strange  light.  It  is  SMd  that  ex- 
periments recently  tried  on  the  coasts  of  the 

Coles  du  Mord  Department  were  very  satis- 

fletory. 

Hatito  already  directed  attention  to  the 
fiwt,  established  by  experiment,  that  certain 
aetd*  ma7  germinate  in  very  low  tempera- 
toes— on  the  eorfaoe  of  lee,  for  instance— the 
following  anKgestive  observations  with  regard 
to  Uke  growth  in  high  temperatures  may  be 
«f  interest:  A  lady  having  given  her  servants 
mome  plum-jam,  they  were  induced  to  bury  the 
weds,  which  in  due  time  aprouted  and  grew 
Snto  plants.    Observing  this,  the  lady  herself 
•entered  the  field,  with  a  view  to  verify  these 
:TeBaitB,  and  by  repeating  the  expeAuents  was 
•0qaaUy  successfhl.    The  temperature  to  which 
these  seeds  were  submitted — as  any  house. 
wife  who  boa  made  plum-jam  well  knows— 
was  mnch  above  SIS*  Fahr.,  the  boiling-point 
of  wi^.   Thas  It  ^pearatbst,  unwittingly, 
tlkeae  English  servanta  and  their  mistress 
were  fdrnisbing  a  fresb  theme  for  ^spute  be- 
tween the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the 
vexed  question  of  spontaneous  generation. 

Tmc  latest  reports  from  the  English  Arctic 
Expedition  show  that  an  aousually  easy  pas- 
sage was  made  to  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
Smith's  Sound,  and  there  were  some  hopes 
KbsLi  the  pole  might  be  reached  this  year.  On 
l^e  23d  of  July  the  Alert  met  with  the  flrat 
lecident,  having  gone  ashore  on  a  small  isl- 
d  off  Kingitok.  A  rise  in  the  tide  floated 
her  off  without  serious  damage.  The  expedi- 
fton  is  not  expeoted  home  till  the  end  of  1677. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Hr.  Smee,  in 
Jkis  recent  campaign  against  impure  milk,  as 
tot-d  in  London,  broaght  forth  oertain  evidence 
kti^^ng  to  prove  that  cows  fed  upon  aewage- 
and  deleterious  herbs  yielded  milk  of 
Kiingeroas  quality.  Other  testimony  in  eup- 
T"^  of  this  opinion  now  reaches  us  flrom  Bome. 


^MLLANEA. 


It  appears  several  cases  of  poisoning  in 

tliat  city  have  been  traced  to  the  drinkiug  of 
goot'o-nulk.  It  was  furtbennote  discovered 
that  these  animals  fted  on  OMMtm  »aew/a- 
fum— wbst  will  a  goat  not  eat!— and  tliat  the 
poisonous  elements  of  tlieae  and  other  like 
herbs  fonnd  their  wa^T  to  the  milk,  whioh  in 
tmn  was  drunk  with  disastrous  results  by  the 
peasants  snd  their  patrons. 


rjlHE  Saturday  Rimem  has  an  article  which 
it  calls  "  Proposals,"  meaning  proposals 
for  marriage.  Some  of  the  various  methods 
of  "popping  the  question"  are  very  good. 
As  an  instance  of  the  serious  method  is  the 
following : 

An  Irish  girl,  who  was  very  anxious  that 
her  scatterbrained  brother  should  not  bo  re- 
fused by  the  demure  yoang  Englishwoman 
with  whom  he  had  fallen  desperately  in  love, 
implored  him  to  try  to  propose  with  the  se-  j 
riousnesB  becoming  the  occasion.  He  vowed 
solemnly  that  be  would  behave  as  if  ho  wen 
acting  OS  chief  mourner  at  his  father's  fhnersi. 
The  demure  yoang  lady,  in  imitation  of  many 
of  her  oounttywomen,  graoiously  accepted  her 
wild  Irish  Ibver,  She,  however,  confided  to 
her  boBom-fiiend  that  Edmand  bad  proposed 
in  rather  an  odd  way.  lie  had  taken  her  after 
church  to  see  the  family-vault,  and  had  there, 
in  a  sepulchral  voice,  asked  her  if  she  would 
like  to  lay  her  bones  benide  his  bones.  This 
he  evidently  thought  was  a  proper  way  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  made  to  his  sister  of  treating 
the  matter  with  becoming  seriousness. 

There  are  tbe  shy  and  oblique  dovices : 

Vhen  a  man  says  to  a  ^rl,  with  whom  he 
has  waltxed  aeveral  times,  that.  If  ever  he  be- 
comes a  Benedict,  he  hopes  his  wifis  will  ex- 
actly resemble  her  and  dress  precisely  as  she 
does,  if  the  girl  an8wers,"Tou  must  aak  papa," 
there  may  reasonably  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  pretty  speech  can  be  twisted 
into  a  proposal  or  not.  When,  however,  ashy 
man,  having  got  his  mother  to  plead  bis  cause, 
says  to  the  beloved  one,  withatremulousgaap, 
"  Won't  you  do  the  thing  my  mother  asked 
yout"  there  is  no  doubt  that,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  he  has  asked  her  to  be  bis  wife. 
More  than  one  proposal  has  been  made  by  un- 
derscoring the  lines  in  the  marriage-eervice, 
**  Wilt  thou  have  thia  man  to  bo  thy  wedded 
huabandl*'  and  passing  the  book  and  pencil 
duriuc  the  sermon  to  the  adored  one.  It 
someUmes  comes  back  with  a  Aunt  bnt  still 
visible  stroke  under  the  "  I  will." 

A  bold  and  aud^ious  metliod  is  illus- 
trated by  tbe  subjoined: 

The  ofllcer  whose  lesve  had  nearly  ex- 
'  pired  without  his  having  been  able  to  bring  a 
'  pretty  little  coquette  to  the  point  of  acknowl- 
'  ed^ngthatsfaecaredforhim  even  a  little, wee 
bit,  was  not  unwise  to  take  her,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  sketching,  to  the  top  of  tbe 
ofaurch-towor,  to  look  the  staircase-door,  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  k>w  that,  if  she  did 
not  promise  solemnly  to  marry  him  within  a 
month,  he  would  throw  himself  off  the  parapet 
before  her  eyes,  key  and  all. 

How  to  choose  time  and  jdoce  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  following : 

A  young  paraon  traveling  In  Palestine,  and 
asked  to  join  a  pleasant  party,  among  whose 
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numbers  he  found  a  notable  heiress  of  pas- 
sionate piety,  did  well  to  restrain  tbe  expres- 
sion of  tbe  ardor  of  his  affection  until  he 
found  himself  lying  at  her  feet  on  the  alt^s 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  looking  toward  Jeru- 
salem. Scarcely  any  girl  with  a  spark  of  reli- 
gion or  poetry  in  her  composition  could  have 
said  "  no  "  to  a  white  tie  and  a  pair  of  band- 
some  brown  eyes  under  such  well^osen  div 
cumstanees,   

Lady  Pollock,  in  2in$if«  ibir,  utten 
some  just  observations  on  dramatic  readings. 
Those  who  pretend  that  a  reading  of  a  play 
affords  them  more  pleasure  than  tbe  acting 
of  it,  should  heed : 

In  speaking  of  acted  drams,  some  observa- 
tions ought  to  be  made  upon  an  offshoot  which 
boa  sprung  from  it,  and  which  some  g^ocs 
prefer  to  it,  namely,  dramatic  reading.  It  Is 
difficult  to  oonceive  any  enltivated  person 
wiehing  to  bear  a  play  read  aloud  rather  than 
acted,  for  tbe  conditions  of  dramatic  reading 
are  such  as  to  offer  inoougruities  whioh  it  is 
impossible  to  do  away  with.  If  the  reader 
keeps  within  the  limited  boundaries  of  reading 
without  action,  he  is  necessarily  dull ;  the  rep- 
etition of  the  names  of  characters  seems  to 
be  eternal ;  the  absence  of  movement  where 
movement  is  wanted,  and  the  constant  sound 
of  one  voice  where  many  voices  are  required, 
fill  the  mind  of  the  hearer  with  a  painful  sense 
of  monotony ;  the  one  voloe  may  be  beautiAU, 
and  weD- modulated,  and  emotional,  hut  it 
oannot  fill  a  aonne  or  convey  the  eomplete  idea 
of  tbe  interchange  of  speech,  and  action,  and 
passion,  between  a  variety  of  persons.  Not 
doing  this  it  falls  considerably  short  of  the 
author's  idea,  and  fatigues  the  audience ;  if, 
on  the  other  band,  the  reader,  fearing  to  tire 
his  listeners,  gives  all  his  foroe  to  the  dramat- 
ic passioD  of  the  scene,  and  is  so  swift  in  his 
emotions  as  to  be  capable  of  endless  shlftings 
and  transttiona,  then  tbe  absence  of  action 
will  be  the  more  apparent;  and  if,  with  thia 
dread  before  him,  he  tries  to  move  here  and 
there,  to  cross  his  own  path,  and  to  be  two  or 
three  people  at  once,  then  be  will  be  palpably 
absurd. 

It  is  true  that  a  fine  artist  may  make  bis 
audienee  for  the  time  forget  many  of  these  de- 
fects, bnt  be  never  can  make  dramstio  read- 
ing— that  is,  the  reading  of  great  dramas — a 
perfect  art.  Uacready,  who  read  with  aston- 
ishing effect  the  tragedies^ of  "  Hamlet  *'  and 
"Borneo  and  Juliet,'  never  would  consent  to 
read  "Othello,"  for  he  said  thaft  such  quick 
and  complete  changes  of  character  and  feeling 
were  required  between  OCiello  and  loffo  that 
no  human  reader  could  ever  suggest  a  just  idea 
of  them.  And  even  in  his  "  Hamlet"  it  most 
be  confessed  that  bis  hearers  felt  the  wont  of 
BamitPt  personal  distinction  ;  the  other  parte 
seemed  comparatirely  too  prominent.  The 
fifl^was  in  himself  a  perfect  work  of  art; 
the  OhtM  appalled  tbe  imagination,  and  every- 
body was  important,  while  the  one  wIkmc  pre* 
eminence  woa  most  desired  lost  something  of 
his  elevation.  Macready,  aware  of  all  the 
obatadeB  inseparable  from  dramatic  reading* 
more  willingly  recited  Uilton  than  Shake- 
speare, and  with  Hilton  be  made  his  deepest 
impression,  not  beoaasa  he  understood  Hilton 
better  than  he  understood  Shakespeare,  as 
some  people  nsed  to  say,>bat  that  Hilton's  re- 
quire ineati  were  capable  of  being  wholly  flil- 
fllled  by  a  reader,  and  that  Shakespeare's 
were  not. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  dis- 
ooorage  drsmatio  readers,  bnt  rather  to  apolc^ 
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gixe  for  Bhortoominga  which  are  inherent  in 
the  art  witbont  any  ftalt  on  the  part  of  the 
artist.  Allowing  for  inevitable  anomBlies, 
dramatic  reading  may  by  made  Tery  interest- 
ing, and  by  its  means  a  fine  performer  may 
inggest  ideas  of  particular  scenes  or  subordi- 
nate oharacters  vhioh  otherwise  ooatd  never 
reach  the  public ;  all  that  is  here  asserted  ia 
tbe  impossibiUty  of  tbe  adequate  repreaenta- 
tion  (tf  an  aotiog  drama  by  ona  voice.  This  is 
not  tme  of  Uia  recitatfon  of  poetio  namUvea ; 
there  ia  no  impediment  here  to  a  oomplete  ar- 
tistio  beauty,  and  a  aenae  of  entire  aatia&nUon 
may  result  ftom  it.  But  thia  hind  of  deola- 
tnation  rarely  exalte  tbe  mind  into  the  tower- 
ing atate  which  ia  indnoed  1^  the  tragedy  that 
goea  aweeping  by. 

A  wsniB  \aAUtht  Ttar  Romdy  disonae. 
tng  TarlotiB  matters  pertaining  to  the  theatre, 
has  the  roUowing  to  say  about  calling  authors 
before  the  curtain : 

The  calliag  for  the  dramatist  of  tbe  evening 
is  of  foreign  origin,  as,  indeed,  are  the  minor- 
ity of  tiieatrical  honors  and  oomplimenta. 
The  first  dramatist  called  before  the  curtain 
in  France  was  Voltaire,  after  tbe  produotion  of 
"  Sf erope ; "  the  second  was  Marmontel,  after 
tbe  performance  of  his  trogedy  of"  Dionysius." 
For  some  time  our  Eogtinh  playwrights  were 
ooDtunt  to  acknowledge  from  tlieir  private 
boxes  tbe  aalutations  and  oongratulations  of 
their  nudienoe.  What  author  first  stepped 
from  his  box  to  the  atage  t  If  his  name  oan- 
not  now  be  aacertained,  at  leaat  we  have  infor- 
mation concerning  a  dramatist  perfectly  will- 
ing to  adopt  such  a  course.  To  Talfourd,  the 
repreaentatiou  of  his  dramatic  works  always 
altbrded  intense  delight.  He  wonld  travel  al- 
most  any  distance  to  »ee  one  of  his  plays  upon 
tlie  boards,  no  matter  bow  humble  the  theatre. 
Maoready  baa  left  on  record  curious  partiou- 
lara  touching  tbe  first  representation  of*  Ion," 
*'  Woa  called  for  very  entbnsiastically  by  the 
audience,  and  cheered  on  my  appearance  most 
heartily.  .  .  .  Miss  Sllen  1>ee  was  afterward 
oalled  forward.  Talfourd  oame  into  my  room 
and  heartily  ahoolc  hands  with  me,  and  thanked 
me.  Be  «dd  something  al>oat  Hr.  Wallaok, 
the  stage-manager,  wishing  him  to  go  on  the 
stage,  as  they  were  calling ;  bnt  it  would  not 
be  right.  I  said,  '  On  no  aooount  in  the 
world.'  He  shortly  left  me,  and,  as  I  beard, 
was  made  to  go  forward  to  the  front  of  his  box 
and  receive  tbe  enthusiastic  tribute  of  tbe 
house's  gratefhl  deKght.  How  happy  he  must 
have  been  I  *'  In  1888,  concerning  the  first 
night  of  Sheridan  Enowles's  play  of "  Wom- 
an's Wit,"  Macready  writes:  "Acted  Wai- 
tinffham  in  a  very  crude,  nervous,  unsatisfac- 
tory way.  Avoided  a  call  by  going  before  the 
cnrtain  to  give  ont  the  play ;  there  was  very 
great  enthnriasm.  Led  on  Koovles  in  obe- 
dience' to  the  cail  of  tbe  andienoe."  Bnt 
Enowles  was  not  an  aotiior  only,  he  was  an 
■etor  also— he  bad  trod  the  boards  as  lits  own 
Mader  WaUery  and  in  other  parts,  although 
he  Was  not  included  in  tbe  cast  of  "  Woman's 
Wit."  No  doubt,  from  Macready's  point  of 
view,  thia .  consideration  rendered  hia  case 
very  different  from  that  of  Talfourd. 


The  NaHond  Food  ' and  Fud  Sgformer 
(In^afa)  diaeovera  a  host  of  evils  that  arise 
ftom  tea-drinking,  among  them  being  deaf- 
ness, blindness,  and  even  consumption : 

It  is  on  women — on  the  mothers  of  our 
race — tliat  tbe  evil  effects  of  tea-drinking  fall 
with  tbe  gresteat  weight.   How  many  women. 


who  think  they  cannot  *'  get  along  "  a  aiogle 
day  withoat  tea,  owe  to  it  their  oold  feet  and 
hands,  their  liability  to  frequent  colds,  their 
peonliar  difflcultles,  especially  their  weaken- 
ing ones,  and  their  habitual  loas  of  appetite, 
rendering  them  a  pray  to  "  dinnerrpills,"  or 
the  absurdities  termed  "strengthening  medi- 
cines," so  long  in  vogue  I  No  wonder  that  tea- 
drinkera  are  so  frequently  small  eaters,  when 
their  tea  has  gradiully  ^atroyed  their  appe- 
tite 1  But  perhi^w  tbe  worst  use  to  which  tea 
ia  applied  by  women  is  the  practice  of  drink- 
ing oopioosly  of  strong  tea  during  pregnancy, 
with  Uie  idea  that  it  will  render  th^  milk 
abundant,  A  most  nnfounded,  alwurd,  and 
disastrona  practice.  It  Is  alike  iigurioua  to 
the  mother  and  her  offspring;  and  it  may  ori- 
ginate tbe  hereditary  diseases  of  successive 
generations — far  beyond  the  third  and  fourth. 
According  to  Dr.  William  Aioott,  one  oause 
of  a  scrofriloua  constitution,  by  inheritance,  is 
to  be  found  in  tbe  use  of  tea  by  ancestors,  and 
he  reasons  out  the  matter  on  sound  phys- 
iological principles,  observing  that  whatever 
weakens  the  nerves — especially  those  of  Ae 
stomach — in  a  mother,  is  atire  to  entail  a  ten- 
denoy  to  disease  on  her  offspring,  which  will 
not  unfreqaently  prove  to  be  sotofiila,  or  that 
dismal  and  univeraal  dieeaae—tuberonloas  con- 
sumption. There  is  also  reaaon  to  infer  that 
much  of  our  modem  eye-disease  and  ear-dis- 
ease is  caused  by  the  tea-drinking  habit  of 
our  populations.  Tlie  hearing  is  affected,  at 
leaat  Indirectly,  by  colds-^eo  rauoh  more  com- 
mon than  among  our  forefathers  before  the 
introduction  of  tea.  This  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity ;  and  it  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
change  in  tbe  climate  for  the  worse ;  anyhow, 
the  fact  is  certain,  and  it  is  equally  oertaiu  that 
the  sudden  heating  produced  by  tea,  as  rapid- 
ly followed  by  refrigeration  or  ohill,  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  perpetual  osnae  of  the  affection  in 
question— so  often  tbe  preonraor  of  consump- 
tion. 


Thb  London  World  has  grave  and,  let  us 
say,  sensible  doabts  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
the  new  suggestion  of  "  lady-helpa."  Under 
tbe  title  of  "  Sally  in  Silk,"  it  discourses  as 
follows : 

It  waa  a  considerable  time  before  it  dawned 
upon  us  as  possible  that  the  letters  recom- 
mending us. to  have  oar  grates  blackened  by 
ladies  of  gentle  birth,  and  to  make  eook  and 
companion  oonvertible  terms,  were  really  writ- 
ten in  all  serionsaeas.  We  have  believed  them 
flighta  (tffitncy,  not  indeed  especially  brilliant 
or  amusing,  bat  still  gratifying  to  the  vanity 


of  their  anthors  by  enabling  them  to  ipptub 
print.  It  seems,  however,  that  we  wtn  b^ 
hind  the  age ;  that  what  ve  smiled  it  u  i 
harmleas  absurdity  ia  really  in  some  iuUDca 
a  positive  fact,  and  that  we  are  open  to  tbe 
possibility  of  a  parlor-maid  whose  blood  it  u 
blue  aa  that  of  the  Entght  of  Cilalnri  hitB- 
aelf.  This,  at  least,  is  the  ideal  presented  t» 
our  awe-stmck  imaginations;  it  is  true  that, 
when  we  descend  to  paztieslan,  and  iaqidit 
into  hvd  mattera  of  Ant,  we  toon  diww 
that  some  oi  the  preaehers  of  the  new  ennfd 
luva  somewhat  aingnlsr  ideas  ss  to  whd  th 
status  of  a  lady  really  is.  ,  .  . 

Let  UB  imagine  for  a  moment— for  w«  d» 
not  believe,  except  in  the  realms  of  imsginitiwi, 
that  such  a  thing  is  likely  to  occur— let  u  ia- 
agine  a  large  booaehold  consisting  of  reilli- 
dies  and  gentlemen.  Is  itpossibletoeonwti 
any  two  people  more  to  be  pitied  than  tbe  mu- 
ter and  mistress  of  such  an  eetabliibmeiKt 
Their  servants  —  we  humbly  apologin,  u- 
sistaots — are  their  equals;  how  csntbejiKto 
rude  as  to  find  fault  f  Miss  Matilda  ii,  aeom- 
ceive,  hardly  more  likely  to  prove  haiclf  in- 
maculately  perfect  as  a  house-maid  this  hw 
bnmhler  prototype  Molly;  but  bow  mia 
**  raiatresB-ftiend,*'  whieh  is  the  ftrorite  to- 
phemiem  employed,  veidnre  to  point  ovt  cok- 
webs,  or  remark  on  slovenly  work  t  She  wonU, 
indeed,  be  a  bold  woman  if  ahe  attempud  it. 
It  would,  we  think,  he  pretty  certain  to  {(O- 
duce  a  flood  of  hysterics!  tears,  and  a  ioWaf 
protest  that  the  culprit  bad  "never been uwd 
to  be  so  spoken  to."  So  the  oobwebivoiy 
remain  unmentioned  for  fear  of  anotber  n^ 
burst,  and  raw  meat,  burnt  soup,  and  fli'ff- 
less  puddings,  would  also  be  esdnredioii- 
lenoe.  Imagine,  too,  the  utter  loss  of  prita^; 
all  these  "  helps,"  being  equals  of  tbeir  (o- 
ployers,  must,  of  course,  be  accepted  u  «n- 
panions,  and,  after  Miss  Matilda  had  on^r- 
scended  to  dust  the  china,  or  hadfitigaed^ 
self  by  half-polishing  the  fire-irons,  she  v«U 
natnrallytakeherrepoaeon  thedrawiofion 
sofh  with  the  laet  new  novel  or  magaun. 


It  seems  that  trading  in  old  iniddil 
teeth  is  a  recognized  business  in  Lonta. 
We  give  gratuitous  insertiai  to  thesel^HM' 
from  the  adverUiing  eolomn  of  the  Lnte 

DaHy  ilTeiM  .• 
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,LD  ARTIFICIAL  TKBTH.-PeiHa(  bnhf 
any  to  sell  can  applj,or,iraeBtlvpoil,lb(^ 
value  wHl  be  sent  per  reton.  Xesan.  Bn*^ 
57  BiMiTy  Street,  near  'Victoria  SiatkPB,  ImIa 
snd-OB,  Ship  Street,  Brlgbtoo. «  Ae  otfr  psidw 
of  old  teeth."  EstabUehed  twenty  ytaift 
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"  THE  LAND   OF   THE  SKY; " 

OR,    ADVBJNTTTRKS    IN    MOUNTAIN    B  Y-WAYS. 

BY  CHEI8TIAN  REID. 


[Vol,  XIV. 


"  ■  I  hav«  hwrd  of  th*  obitinicy  of  mulai.'  " 


CHAPTER  XI. 

*  Ferny  pastures,  beetling  rock. 
Slopes  hair  iBlaoded  by  Btreama, 
Ollsteo  1q  the  amber  gleams 
Of  the  B  ana  hi  ne— gleams  that  mock 
Shadowed  Held  and  cool  gray  rock. 

"  Farther  up  tho  aobblng  pines 
Hold  their  nncoatested  sway. 
Shutting  oat  the  smlllDg  day 
With  their  Bolemn,  serried  Hues, 
— Uonmflil,  melancholy  pines  1 " 

THE  sus  is  Bhining  brightly,  and  his 
golden  lances  light  up  the  depths  of 
the  forest  into  which  we  enter — an  eochanted 
world  of  far-reaching  greenness,  the  etillncfls 
of  which  is  only  broken  by  the  voice  of  the 
streams  which  come  down  the  gorges  of  the 
moanUins  in  leaping  cascades.    Few  things 


are  more  pictureeqne  than  the  appearance  of 
a  cavalcade  like  ours  following  in  single  file 
the  winding  path  (not  road)  that  leads  into 
the  marrelouB,  myeterious  wilderness.  When 
the  ascent  fairly  begins,  the  palh  is  often  like 
the  letter  S,  and  one  commands  a  view  of  the 
entire  line  —  of  horsemen  in  slouched  hats 
and  gray  coats,  of  ladies  in  a  variety  of  at- 
tire, with  water-proof  cloaks  serving  as  rid- 
ing-skirts, and  hats  garlanded  with  forest 
wreaths  and  grasses.  The  guide  tramps 
steadily  ahead,  leading  the  pack-horse,  uid 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face  now  and  tben 
as  he  tarns  to  answer  some  of  the  numerous 
questions  addressed  to  him. 

"0  Mr.  Burnet,"  cries  Sylvia,  "  shall  we 
see  a  bear  ?  " 

"  'Tain't  very  likely,"  answers  Hr.  Burnet, 


glancing  rouod  with  a  smile,  "  but  you'll  see 
the  tracks  of  one  or  two,  p'r'aps.  That'll  be 
better  than  nothin',  wou't  itf  " 

"Very  much  better  than  nothing;  but  I 
want  desperately  to  see  a  bear  itself." 

"  I  kin  show  you  a  bear-trap  after  a  while, 
without  takin'  you  very  fur  from  the  road," 
says  the  hunter. 

"Do  you  catch  bears  in  traps?"  asks 
Sylvia,   "  Tell  me  all  about  it." 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Hr.  Burnet 
complies  with  this  request — at  least  we  hear 
his  voice  mingling  with  Sylvia's  blithe  tones 
as  the  eortige  winds  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  still,  beautiful  forest.  Sylvia's  mule,  ati 
soon  as  we  start,  decliaes  oa  any  account 
to  remain  in  the  rear  of  the  party — or  indeed 
anywhere  but  in  the  front  rank,  next  the 
pack-horse.  On  such  an  expedition  as  this 
people  laugh  at  things  that  seem  very  trivial 
in  repetition,  and  we  make  the  echoes  ring 
with  oar  mirth  as  this  small  but  determined 
animal  pushes  resolutely  by  every  one  else, 
and  carries, its  protesting  rider  to  the  van. 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  obstinacy  of  mules," 
she  says,  tugging  fruitlessly  at  the  rein, 
"  but  I  never  realized  before  what  it  is  I  I 
can  make  no  impressiion  whatever  on  this 
creature.  He  goes  exactly  where  he  likes, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  my  wishes. 
Sure-footed?  Yes — he  picks  the  best  foot- 
ing, with  profound  indifference  as  to  whether 
I  am  scraped  against  trees,  or  pulled  off  by 
branches,  or  aoy  thing  else.  Has  a  male's 
mouth  got  no  feeling  f  I'm  sure  I  have 
palled  on  this  bit  till  my  arm  aches." 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  sketch  of  you,  Sylvia !  " 
says  Rupert,  between  his  fits  of  laughter. 
"By  George!  you  are  a  comical  sight — you 
and  your  mule." 

"Yon  are  very  ill-bred,"  says  Sylvia, 
"and  I  am  going  to  devote  myself  to  Mr. 
Burnet." 

The  ascent  is  very  gradual  and  very  slow. 
We  are  mounting  all  the  time,  bat  the  zig- 
zag  path  spares  us  any  thing  very  much  on 
the  perpendicular  order.  Now  and  then  we 
feel  inclined  to  cling  to  the  manes  of  our 
horses  as  we  feel  the  saddles  slipping  back- 
ward at  some  steep  ascent  —  but  on  the 
whole  the  terrible  accounts  that  we  have 
heard  of  the  way  are  by  no  means  verified. 

"We  wind  up  the  side  of  the  mountain 
like  this  for  several  miles,"  says  Eric,  "  then 
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we  travel  along  a  ridge  for  some  diataace, 
and  fioally  we  ascend  the  peak  formerly 
called  the  Black  Dome,  now  Meant  Hitchell. 
The  whole  distance  is  about  twelre  miles, 
and  the  most  of  it  U  steady  climbing.  We 
shall  not  reach  the  Dome  until  three  o'clock 
at  earliest." 

"  And  shall  we  have  nothing  to  eat  nntll 
then  ?  "  asks  Rapert,  dismayed. 

"Notliing,"  is  the  disheartening  answer. 

"What  a  big  mountain  this  moat  bel" 
saya  Mrs.  Cardigan. 

"  It  ta  about  twenty  miles  long,"  answers 
Eric,  "  and  contaiDS  at  least  a  hundred  thon- 
sand  acres  of  as  dense  wilderness  as  is  to  be 
found  out  of  the  tropical  belt.  When  we 
reach  Uount  Uitcfaell  we  shall  be  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  region  of  unbroken  forest,  without 
house  or  road  in  any  direction — except  this 
path  and  a  few  trails  known  only  to  the 
hunters — for  a  radius  of  ten  or  twelve  miles." 

Higher  and  higher  we  mount — the  horses 
straining  steadily  upward  with  few  pauses. 
The  forest  around  us  becomes  wilder,  green< 
or,  more  luxuriant,  with  every  step.  When 
we  wonder  at  this,  Eric  bids  us  observe  the 
rich,  black  loam  which  composes  the  soil. 
Such  gigantic  trees  as  grow  here  cannot  be 
matched^  I  am  sure,  out  of  Califonua.  The 
chestnuts,  especially,  exceed  in  ^rth  and 
height  any  thing  we  hare  ever  seen.  Other 
trees  correspond  in  size,  and  the  dense  un- 
dergrowth makes  a  sea  of  impenetrable  verd- 
ure in  every  direction. 

Preseutly,  however,  the  aspect  of  our  sur- 
roundings changes.  We  leave  this  varied 
forest  behind,  and  enter  the  region  of  the 
balsam,  from  the  dark  color  of  which  the 
mountain  takes  its  name.  Above  a  certain 
line  of  elevatiou  no  trees  are  found  save  these 
beautiTul  yet  sombre  firs.  They  grow  to  an 
immense  height,  and  stand  so  thickly  togeth- 
er that  one  marvels  how  any  animal  larger 
than  a  cat  can  thread  its  way  among  thtat 
stems.  Overhead  the  boughs  interlock  in 
a  canopy,  making  perpetual  shade  beneath. 
No  shrubs  of  any  kind  are  to  be  found  here — 
only  beds  of  thick,  elastic  moss,  richer  than 
the  richest  velvet,  and  ferns  in  plumy  profu- 
sion. Putting  aside  every  thing  else,  it  is 
worth  ascending  the  Black  Mountain  to  see 
these  mosses  and  ferns.  Description  can 
give  no  idea  of  their  beauty.  As  lovely  ferns 
may  perhaps  be  fbnnd  elsewhere — tfaouf^ 
this  is  doubtful,  since  the  rich  soil,  the  per- 
petual moisture,  and  perpetual  slude,  foster 
their  growth  to  tiie  highest  posMble  degree 
—but  one  never  sees  out  of  the  balsam-for- 
ests Ae  pecnliaT  moss  which  is  their  glory. 
It  is  almost  rank  In  Its  richness ;  it  Is  more 
Tl^d  than  emerald  In  its  greenness ;  and  there 
is  a  delicate  grace  about  it  which  no  other 
moss  possesses.  It  is  more  like  a  fairy  forest 
of  miniature  palm-leaves  than  any  thing  else 
to  which  we  can  liken  it. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  we  ask,  as  onr  horses 
straggle  one  by  one  up  a  steep  ascent,  and 
pause  on  a  small  plateau,  where  a  double 
house  of  balsam-logs  stands.  All  planking, 
every  thing  which  made  the  house  habitable, 
is  gone,  bnt  the  stout  logs  remain  Brmly  fixed 
together,  and  look  as  if  they  might  defy  the 
hand  of  Time.    "  Are  we  on  the  summit  ¥  " 

"  On  the  summit  1 "  Eric  laughs.   "  TUs 


is  only  the  Mountain  House,  the  summer  resi- 
dence, formerly,  of  Mr,  William  Fatten,  who 
owned  the  mountain.  You  are  fire  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  rixty  feet  above  sea- 
level,  however,  and  have  a  most  exten^ve 
view." 

We  turn— so  dense  has  been  the  forest 
throi^h  which  we  ascended  that  this  is  our 
first  glimpse  of  what  ve  have  gained — and 
see  the  world  unrolled  like  a  map  below  us, 
with  mountain-ranges  in  azure  billows  spread- 
ing to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  infinitely  dis- 
tant horizon.  It  is  a  picture  which  olmost 
takes  away  our  breath,  and  dwarfs  into  in- 
significance all  else  that  we  have  seen.  What 
are  the  hills  and  rocks  on  which  we  have 
hitherto  stood  to  this  grand  mountain-height, 
with  the  boundless  territory  which  it  over- 
looks ?  Eric  points  out  the  sweeping  lines 
of  the  two  great  ranges  which  Inclose  on  each 
side  this  Eden  of  the  sky,  as  they  trend  south- 
ward to  South  Carolina  and  Geoi^a,  and  the 
innumerable  transverse  ranges  and  spurs  that 
cover  the  face  of  the  country.  Far,  misty, 
ocean-Uke,  the  magnificent  expanse  spreads, 
looking  like  a  celestial  country  instead  of  a 
common  work-day  world. 

We  could  linger  here  for  hours,  but  are 
imperatively  hurried  on.  Again  we  plunge 
into  the  dark  shade  of  the  dense  balsams. 
The  path  is  no  more  than  a  trail,  which  an 
eye  inexperienced  in  woodcraft  could  not 
detect,  and  the  way  grows  more  and  more 
steep.  One  moment  the  horses  slip  on  the 
rocks  up  which  they  clamber;  th«  next  in- 
stant they  sink  above  their  fetlocka  in  black 
mud ;  there  is  barely  room  for  their  pas- 
sage through  the  close  -  growing  trees;  and 
every  few  minutes  a  cry  runs  along  the 
line,  "Look  out  for  your  heads!"  and  we 
bend  down  on  their  necks  to  escape  being 
scraped  off  by  some  leaning  tree  or  Ion 
bough.  In  every  direction  stretchee  the  som- 
bre, impenetrable  forest,  and  the  only  things 
which  break  the  monotony  of  its  gloom  are 
masses  of  rock  piled  together  in  strange, 
fantastic  shapes,  uLd  covered  with  moss  and 
ferns. 

Two  mUes  of  this  steep  climbing  brings 
us  to  the  summit  of  the  undulating  ridge 
along  which  our  way  lies  for  aereral  miles 
farther.  The  funereal  branches  of  the  bal- 
sam still  overshadow  oi,  but  now  and  then 
Te  emerge  from  this  canopy  <tf  shade  into 
small,  open  spaces,  lovely  enough  for  a  fairy 
court.  Sliort,  green  grass  flourishes,  one  or 
two  graeefiil,  hardy  trees  make  a  pleuont 
contrast  to  tbe  sombre  firs,  and  fiat  rocks 
here  and  there  seem  provided  specially  for 
aeata.  We  would  wllliuf^y  panse  in  these 
charming  spots,  bnt  onr  guide  calls  no  halt. 
He  seems  insensible  to  fatigue  as  he  presaeB 
steadily  onward  with  bis  long  strides,  and  we 
are  forced  to  follow,  since  this  mountain  wil- 
derness, abounding  in  precipices  and  pitfalls, 
would  be  an  unfavorable  place  in  which  to  in- 
dulge a  fancy  for  straggling.  Twice  he  points 
out  bear-tracks  crossing  onr  path,  and  once 
he  turns  aside  from  the  path  to  show  Sylvia 
the  promised  bear-trap — a  stout  erection  of 
large  logs. 

"  When  you  find  a  bear  in  a  place  like 
this,"  she  says,  regarding  it  gravely  from  the 
height  of  her  mule, "  what  do  yon  do  to  him  1  ^ 


"  Shoots  him,  ginerally,**  aoBwm  Kr. 
Burnet,  with  a  broad  smile. 

"And you  call  that  hunting!** she u;^ 
scornfully.  "  Why,  I  should  thhik  yon  vogU 
feel  like  a  coward  to  come  and  shoot  a  poor 
trapped  aidmal." 

"  Looking  at  the  matta  in  that  li^t,  iB 
hunting  is  cowardly,"  says  Eric.  "Bit  if 
the  bear  had  been  stealing  your  lu^ form, 
eral  months  you  would  probably  be  villtBg 
to  shoot  him  when  yon  found  him  in  t  tr^ 
— ^Lead  on,  Dui.  I  am  growing— to  pal  it 
moderately — rather  hungry." 

Dan  leads  on,  and  presently  we  mtxp 
on  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  nf  tbe  Ihtlt 
prairies  through  which  we  have  passed.  Ttii 
stretch  of  open  ground  lies  at  the  fool  of  tht 
highest  peak,  the  abrupt  sides  of  whicb  mt 
in  conical  shape  before  us.  We  paou,  at- 
tracted not  only  by  the  gentle  loTelinets  of  i 
the  spot,  but  by  the  magnificence  of  the  fu- 
atretching  view.  Immediately  in  front  of  it  I 
sweeps  westwardly  the  great  range  of  Cn^, 
its  spurs  ehuttingoff  AsheTillefromonrrie*.  | 
Beyond,  Fisgah  lifle  its  crest,  with  iu  nr- 
rounding  mountains,  while  behind  llit» 
range  after  range  melts  into  illimitable  ia- 
tance,  and  more  than  half  tbe  counties  of  Ae 
western  part  of  the  State  lie  epmi  btfe 
us.  Eric  takes  his  cherished  compuioa-i 
large  field-glass — from  its  case,  and  brinpit 
to  a  proper  focus,  then  he  liands  it  to 

"Look,"  he  says,  *'at  that  doodJlkel^ 
ble-land  lying  near  Uie  Sooth  Carolina  liae- 
do  yon  see  what  I  mean  f  TbiA  is  the  vft" 
valley  of  the  French  Broad  in  Tiansjinu, 
and  it  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  toB^ 
of  the  Blue  Itidge." 

The  glass  passes  from  hand  to  band,!* 
we  all  alight  here,  since  the  rest  of  the 
can  best  be  made  on  foot.   The  saddiei  m 
taken  from  the  horses,  and  they  are  Unri 
loof  e  Ut  graze  until  morning. 

"Suppose  they  should  run  awayVn?- 
gests  Mr.  Lanier,  a  little  aghast  at  tbia  pn-  i 
ceeding ;  but  ou^  guide  only  laughs. 

"  They'll  not  run  fur,"  be  says. 

"  If  they  .did,  we  should  hare  to  v»tt 
down  the  mountain,"  says  Sylvia.  "Thil 
would  be  capital  fun  1" 

"  Fun  which  I  had  rather  be  spared,"  nji 
Mrs.  Cardigan,  taking  off  her  water-pm^ 
vhieh  has  served  as  a  riding-stdrt,  and  tlin)«- 
ing  ft  over  her  arm. 

Only  the  pack-hme  la  led  to  the  nnudii 
of  the  peak. ,  We  foUow.  glad  to  be  ipuat 
the  ascent  of  the  steep  and  rocky  wit  w 
hon^ok.  The  climbing  is  Uboriow,  bri 
fortunately  short.  Before  long  we  gua  tbt 
top,  and  the  first  ohject  on  whidi  oar  ej« 
rest  is  a  grave. 

It  was  a  strange  fancy  which  gave  to  Pre 
feasor  Mitchell,  who  lost  his  life  od  iho 
mountain,  so  wild  and  isolated  «  rwtijig- 
place  I  Yet  the  reason  is  evidcnl  eoonjfc- 
In  the  warmth  of  personal  friendship,  ik« 
wished  to  link  his  name  with  this  lofti* 
peak  of  the  Appalachian  heights;  and  tii« 
have  done  so  effectually.  Tbe  dome  i*  «* 
likely  to  be  called  by  any  other  nwe  <^ 
*'  Mount  Mitchell "  so  long  as  the  flnt  Kp" 
which  greets  those  who  ascend  it  !•  MiMiid"* 
grave. 

Beside  tbe  gnve,  tbe  iummit  b  »tirtij 
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bare.  A  few  Tarda  down  its  sides  the  bal- 
sam-growth begins ;  but  tlie  firs  are  stunted, 
and  round  the  crest  of  the  knob  hair  nt  least 
oF  them  are  dead  and  look  like  white  spec- 
trea  of  trees.  A  small  cabin  stood  here  a 
year  or  two  ago,  but  la  now  burned  down- 
only  its  chimney  remaining. 

**  Where  la  tiie  care  ?  I  don't  see  any 
care,"  Bays  Mrs.  Cardigan,  looking  blankly 
roQud  as  we  seat  ourselves  in  an  exhausted 
condition  on  the  scattered  rocks  that  abonnd. 

"The  cave  is  about  fifty  yards  down  the 
side  of  the  peak,"  says  Eric  **  Burnet  has 
taken  the  pack-horse  there  to  unload.  As 
soon  as  you  are  rested  sufficiently,  we  bad 
better  follow.  We  can  take  dinner,  and  then 
return  here  for  the  view," 

Does  any  one  wonder  that  we  rise  with 
alacrity  at  the  sonnd  of  that  magic  word 
"  dinner  *  "  If  so,  he  or  she  nerer  made  a 
mountain-ascent  of  aiz  hours  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  sharpens  tbe  appetite  to  that  posi- 
tive hunger  which  in  ordinary  life  we  so  sel- 
dom feel. 

Down  a  path  on  the  other  side  of  the  peak 
we  go,  and,  about  fifty  yardg  from  the  sum- 
mit, are  led  to  a  large  rock,  one  side  of  which 
■Iielves  inward  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  forming  an  excellent  shelter. 

This  was  the  royal  residence  of  the  king 
of  the  bears  In  the  good  old  times  when  there 
were  no  men  on  these  moont^s,"  says  Ru- 
pert, as  we  approach.  (He  was  on  his  knees, 
aasiflting  Harrison  to  unpack  the  providons.) 
**  It  serves  admirably  for  bean,  bat  is  rather 
low  for  people." 

"For  giants  like  yourself,  very  likely,'* 
says  Sylvia.  "  I  can  stand  upright  in  it, 
quite  far  back,  very  comfortably-^ee  I " 

"And  when  one  sita  down  it  is  admira- 
ble," says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  and  sitting  down  on  a  shawl 
which  Hr.  Lanier  has  spread  for  her. 

*'  Here  Is  a  natural  cupboard,'*  I  say,  ex- 


In  th«  Cave. 

aniining  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  juts  out  on 
one  side. 

"  I  doubt  if  we  shall  leave  any  thing  to  go 
into  it,"  says  Churley.    "  I  am  famished  I  " 

"  Spread  the  table  quicker,  Harrison  ! " 
cries  Sylvia.—"  Eric,  carve  the  ham  while  I 
cut  some  bread." 

Tbe  table  la  spread — to  wit,  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  eatables  are  placed  on  a 


piece  of  black  oil-clotb — and  dinner  begins. 
How  hungry  we  are !  bow  well  the  food 
tastes,  and  what  a  qnanUty  of  it  we  devour! 
For  some  time  no  other  remarks  are  heard 
than  those  which  are'striotly  necessary.  Re- 
quests are  made  for  breod-and-batter,  for  an- 
other piece  of  bam  or  chicken,  for  pickles  or 
sardines ;  beyond  this,  little  Is  sud  until  we 
look  at  each  other  and  laugh.  By  this  time 
the  feast  is  drawing  to 
its  close.  Canned  fruits, 
cakes,  and  jelly,  are  on 
the  table ;  Charley  is  open- 
ing a  bottle  of  wine. 

"Fate  cannot  harm 
us,  we  have  dined  to- 
day," eays  Sylvia.  "Oh, 
were  you  tvee  so  hungry 
before?  I  only  hope 
we  have  left  enough  for 
breakfast :  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  eat  any  supper." 

"Can't  wef"  says  Ru- 
pert, looking  dismayed. 
"  Why,  I  think  there's  a 
plenty  left.  We'll  have 
some  coffee,  at  any  rate. 
As  soon  as  Burnet  comes 
back — he  has  taken  the 
pack-horse  down  to  the 
others — we  are  g(^g  to 
make  a  fire." 

"  If  the  wind  should 
be  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, we  shall  suffbr  dread- 
fully from  the  smoke," 
says  Xr.  Lanier,  look- 
ing at  the  great  pile  of 
charred  logs  immediately  in  front  of  our  rock- 
bouse— remnants  of  the  fire  of  some  other 
party. 

"  Better  sufibr  from  smoke  than  from 
cold,"  says  Eric.  You'll  be  glad  of  tbe  fire 
when  night  falls  ;  and,  in  order  that  you  may 
have  it,  we  must  go  to  work  and  cut  wood 
enough  to  last  till  morning." 

"  Cut  wood !  "  repeats  Hr.  Lanier,  with  a 
gasp.  He  has  plainly  not  anticipated  any 
thing  like  this.  *'  You  mean  that  Harrison 
and  the  guide  will  cut  it  f  " 

"  I  mean  that  it  will  require  several  axes 
to  cut  as  much  as  we  shall  need,"  answers 
Eric  "The  balsam-wood  will  not  bum  in 
small  quantities." 

Mr.  Lanier  does  not  Tolnnteer  to  takeone 
of  these  axes ;  be  looks,  on  the  contrary, 
greatly  disgusted. 

".And  you  call  this  a  pleasure •  excur- 
sion?"  he  says. 

"  A  pleasure  txerHon  it  might  better  be 
defined — don't  you  think  so  ?  "  asks  Km.  Car- 
digan, laughing. 

"  I  wondered  why  you  were  bringing  axes 
along,"  says  Sylvia,  turning  to  Charley  ;  "  and 
this  is  what  It  was  for  ?  " 

"  This  is  what  it  was  for,"  he  answers. 
"  Now — since  we  arc  in  a  gypsy  camp — may 
I  ask  leave  to  light  a  cigar?  'When  Juno 
ruffles  thee,  0  Jupiter,  try  the  weed  ' — and, 
according  to  my  experience,  Juno  is  pretty 
sure  to  ruffle  one  sooner  or  later;  therefore, 
it  is  well  to  be  provided  with  a  weed." 

"  After  tftat,  you  don't  deserve  permission 
to  light  it,"  she  says,  "  but  I  suppose  we 


can't  refuse  you  the  privilege  which  we  are 
wilting  to  grant  the  others." 

At  this,  cigars  are  lighted,  and,  when  the 
bottle  of  wine  has  been  emptied,  we  take  our 
way  back  to  the  summit. 

There  the  full  glmy  of  all  that  we  have 
come  to  see  bursts  upon  us.  How  can  one 
write  of  it  r— how  give  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  beauty  which  lies  below  ub  on  this  Sep- 


"  Sylvia  nwunti  tha  chimmy,  and  stindi  than." 


tember  day? — how  describe  the  sublimated 
fairness  of  the  day  itself  in  the  rarefied  air 
of  this  high  peak  ? 

"I  have  never  obtained  so  good  a  view 
before  I "  says  Eric.  "  There  are  not  a  dozen 
days  in  the  year  when  one  can  obtain  snch  a 
view  from  this  mountain." 

"  What  delightful  luck  that  we  should 
have  hit  one  of  the  dozen  1 "  says  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan. "  Don't  you  feel  as  if  you  overlooked 
the  whole  world,  and  the  kingdoms  thereof? 
0  Mr.  Markham,  dear  Hr.  Uarkham,  tell  us 
what  every  thing  is  E " 

Dear  Mr.  Markham  proceeds  to  comply 
with  this  moderate  request,  while  Sylvia 
mounts  the  chimney,  and  stands  there — field- 
glass  in  hand — sweeping  the  horizon,  as  he 
indicates  one  otyect  after  another.  Charley 
aits  on  the  chimney  at  her  feet,  swinging  his 
legs  meditatively  and  smoking;  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan, in  her  eothnsinsm,  takes  Mr.  Lanier's 
arm. 

The  view  Is  so  immense  that  one  is  forced 
to  regard  it  in  sections.  Far  to  tbe  north- 
east lies  Yirginia,  from  which  the  long  wav- 
ing line  of  the  Blue  Ridge  comes,  and  passes 
directly  under  the  Black,  malting  a  point  of 
junction,  near  which  it  toners  into  the  steep 
Pinnacle  and  stately  Graybeard — so  called 
from  the  white  beard  which  it  wears  when  a 
frozen  cloud  has  iced  its  rhododendrons. 
From  our  greater  eminence  we  overlook  the 
Blue  lUdge  entirely,  and  see  the  country  be- 
low spreading  into  azure  distance,  with  white 
spots  which  resolve  themselves  through  the 
glass  into  villages,  and  mountains  clearly  de- 
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fined.  The  UoTille  range— throngb  vfaicti 
the  LinTilIe  River  foroes  ita  way  io  a  gorge 
of  wonderfol  grandeur — is  in  full  view,  with 
n  misty  cloud  lying  on  the  surface  of  Table 
Bock,  vhfle  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Hank's 
Bill  stands  forth  in  marked  relief.  Beyond, 
Mae  and  limitless  as  the  ocean,  the  undulat- 
ing plain  of  the  more  level  country  extends 
until  it  melts  into  the  sky. 

As  the  glance  leaves  tbia  view,  and,  sweep- 
ing back  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  follows  the 
main  ledge  of  the  Black,  one  begins  to  ap- 
preciate the  magnitude  of  this  great  mouD- 
tidn.  For  miles  along  its  dark  crest  appear 
a  succcsstoQ  of  cone-like  peaks,  while,  as  It 
sweeps  ronnd  westwardly,  it  divides  into  two 
great  branches — one  of  which  terminates  in 
the  height  on  which  we  stand,  Dumerons 
■para  leading  off  from  Its  base,  while  the 
other  stretdieB  southward,  forming  the  splen- 
did ohain  of  Craggy.  At  onr  feet  He  the  ele- 
vated countiM  of  Taneey  and  MiteheU,  with 
their  snrfkee  so  nnifonnly  moantainona  that 
one  wonders  how  men  oould  have  been  dar- 
ing enough  to  think  of  making  thdr  homes 
amid  such  wild  scenes. 

"  The  richest  lands  In  the  mountains  are 
to  be  found  In  tfaoee  oonnties,"  says  Eric, 
when  we  remark  something  like  this : 

*'  IfOok  at  the  farms — they  scarcely  seem 
more  than  gardens  from  our  point  of  view — 
dotted  all  over  the  valleys  and  rolling  table- 
lands, and  even  on  the  mountain-sides.  Yet 
Bumswille,  the  coanty.seat,  is  six  hundred 
f6et  higher  than  Asheville." 

Beyond  these  counties  stretches  the  chain 
of  the  Unaka,  running  along  the  line  of  Ten- 
nessee, with  the  Boan  Mountain — famous  for 
its  extensive  view  over  seven  States — imme- 
diately in  our  front.  Through  the  passes 
and  ragged  chasms  of  this  range,  we  look 
across  the  entire  valley  of  East  Tennessee  to 
where  the  blue  outlines  of  the  Cumberland 
UonntMiiB  trend  toward  Kentucky,  and  we 
see  distinctly  a  marked  depression  which 
Eric  says  is  Comberhind  Gap.  Taming  onr 
gsie  doe  westward,  the  Tiew  is,  if  posrible, 
stiU  more  grand.  There  the  colossal  masses 
of  the  Great  Smoky  stand,  draped  In  a  man- 
tle of  clouds,  while  through  Haywood  and 
Transylvania,  to  the  borders  of  South  Caro- 
lina, rise  the  peaks  of  the  Balaam  Hountains, 
behind  which  are  the  CuUowhee  and  the  Nan- 
tahala,  with  the  Blue  Ridge  making  a  majes- 
tio  curve  toward  the  point  where  Qeor^a 
tonohes  the  Carolines. 

"  To  aadOTBtand  how  much  you  see,"  says 
Eric — "  for  such  a  view  is  bewildering  In  its 
msgnitude  —  you  must  remember  that  this 
elevated  country  called  Western  North  Caro- 
lina is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles, 
and  that  yon  overiook  all  this — with  much 
more  besides." 

"With  very  much  more  besides,"  says 
Charley,  especially  in  the  matter  of  width. 
Cnmbwland  Gap  is  fully  a  hundred  miles 
away,  and  the  view  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  is  even  more  extensive." 

**  Ton  are  right— it  is  bewildering,"  says 
SyMa,  dropping  the  glass,  **  and  it  Is  folly 
to  think  of  seeing  such  a  view  in  one  day  or 
two  days.  W«  shonld  rsmain  here  for  a 
week  at  least** 


In  that  case,  we'd  bare  to  send  for  more 
provisions,"  says  Bapert'a  voice  frmu  the 
rear. 

Then  Eric  rouses  with  a  start  to  the  con- 
sciousness that,  while  the  sun  is  sloping  west- 
ward, and  the  shadows  are  lengthening  over 
all  the  marvelous  scene,  a  supply  of  wood  for 
the  night  has  not  been  cut.  The  axes  of  the 
guide  and  Harrison  are  ringing  down  among 
the  balsam-trees,  but  he  ia  too  experienced  a 
mountaineer  to  trust  entirely  to  their  ef- 
forts. 

"Gome,  Rupert,"  be  says,  "a  little  ex- 
ercise will  do  you  no  harm. — Chu-tey,  if  we 
need  recruits,  I'll  call  you." 

"  Very  good,"  says  Charley,  with  resig- 
nation. 

Deserted  thus  by  our  instmctor,  we  oease 
to  ask  the  names  of  the  monntain*nnges  or 
towNing  peaks.  It  is  enough  to  ait  and  wmteh 
the  inexpressible  beauty  of  the  vast  prospect 
as  afternoon  slowly  wanes  into  erming.  There 
is  a  sense  of  isolation,  of  solemnity  and  mi^ 
esty,  in  the  scene  which  none  of  us  are  like- 
ly to  forget.  So  btgh  an  we  elevated  above 
the  world,  that  the  pure  vault  of  ether  over 
our  heads  seems  nearer  to  us  than  the  blue 
rolling  earth,  with  its  wooded  hills  and  smil- 
ing valleys  below,  lie  sound  comes  up  to  us, 
no  voice  of  water  or  note  of  bird  breaks  the 
stilloess.  We  are  io  the  region  of  that  eter- 
nal silence  which  wraps  the  summits  of  the 
"everlasting  hills."  A  repose  that  ia  full 
of  awe  broods  over  this  lofty  peak,  which 
still  retains  the  last  rays  of  the  sinking  sun, 
while  over  the  lower  world  twilight  has  fallen. 


SUSANNE  GERVAZj 

A   KAID   OF   THE  OEVAUDAN. 
A  STOn  IH  THBKt  CHiJmiBS. 


CHAPTER  IL  • 

THE  three  months  which  elapaed  between 
the  murder  of  Simon  Yemon  and  the 
trial  of  Jacques  Boueard,  charged  with  the 
eommisdon  of  the  crime,  had  been  more  than 
sufficient  to  Incite  wide-spread  pnblia  atten- 
tion ;  and  from  Alaia  to  Hende,  from  Tigan 
to  Florae,  Jacques  and  Susanne  were  the 
constant  topics. 

Nobody  even  hazarded  the  idea  that 
Jacques  was  innocent :  the  interesting  feat- 
ure of  the  aBhir  was  that  he  had  committed 
the  murder  under  the  effect  of  jealousy. 
What,  above  all,  excited  universal  attention, 
was  the  sublime  falsehood  of  Susanne  as  to 
her  presence  at  her  lover's  on  the  morning 
of  the  murder,  and,  more  than  all,  her  splen- 
did appearance  on  the  occasion  of  the  pris- 
oner's examination  —  an  appearance  which 
H.  Favernay  Iiad  painted  in  vivid  colors  in 
all  the  drawing-rooms  which  be  frequented. 

"  If  the  juiy  Is  inflammable,  and  she  fixes 
her  grand  eyes  on  them,'*  be  said,  smiling, 
"Pll  find  all  my  eloquence  thrown  away  I" 

One  person  alone  interested  himself  in 
Jacques — H.  d'Estirac,  his  employer,  who 
was  the  brother-in-law  of  M.  de  Ribiire,  and 
bad  been  absent  in  Conica  when  the  crime 
was  oommitted.  He  knew  Jacques  well, 
made  himself  aoqaainted  witti  all  the  cir- 


cnmstanoes,  and  the  more  be  reflected  iht 
more  he  doubted  the  poor  fellow's  giiilt  Tbt 
young  man  was  pasuonate,  be  might  kiS  i 
rival  in  a  sudden  quarrel;  but,  matuimu 
any  one  t — it  was  impossible !  As  to  M.  de 
Ribi&re,  he  asked  nothing  better  thu  to  bt 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  brothcr-ia. 
law's  views ;  but  H.  Favernay  laighed  it 
them. 

"  What,"  he  said,  "  after  putting  the  po- 
lice on  the  track  for  three  months,  afur  a- 
ploring  the  woods  of  Lespervelouse,  the  moon 
of  Ghadelbos,  and  the  forest  of  Mereoire,u 
if  they  were  hunting  a  hare  or  a  fox— if,  ifut 
all  this,  no  traces  of  any  other  crimiDilcooU 
be  found,  are  we  to  belieie  that  Juquti 
Boneard  is  not  the  man  ?  Such  a  vie*  ii 
contrary  to  oommon-seose  I " 

H.  d'Bstinc  was  not  convinced.  HetfiQ 
believed  that  Jacques  was  Innocent,  sad  rat 
to  vialt  him  ia  prisou  on  the  day  befote  thit 
fixed  for  his  trial.  He  found  Um  calm  ud 
sad. 

"Ton  are  very  hind  to  come  tosnapoot 
fellow  in  trouble,  sir,"  said  Jaoqnei.  "If  I 
was  not  a  Christian,  I  would  ask  a  &tot  of 

you." 

"  What  favor  t" 

"  To  bring  me  something  that  would  pn 
an  end  to  me  before  I  am  called  to  take  117 
place  on  the  criminal  bench." 

"  Unhappy  man  ]  You  are  innocent ;  j« 
believe  In  God,  and  you  wish  to  lull  jsv- 
self!" 

"  Because  I  feel  I  am  lost !  They  tell « 
if  I  confess  all,  my  good  character  mj  ^ 
me  a  pardon.  But  how  can  I  say  where  tbe 
money  is?  Thank  God,  I  do  not  knoi! 
Then,  as  to  Susanne,  she  will  be  one  or  tiw 
witnesses.  She  will  s&y  again  that  sbeni 
with  me  in  my  house  on  tbe  28th  of  Konn- 
ber,  from  six  to  eight  in  the  monuug;  tWI 
mean  still  to  say  that  her  sUtountii  &1k:'' 

"  Whyf" 

"  Why  «  Because  I  ought  to  think  oilj 
of  her  now,  not  of  myself.  I  am  locMNt 
in  every  way-^or  the  whole  country  beGtra 
I  am  guilty.  What  wonld  I  gahi  bj  c«af» 
bg  that  Susanne  told  the  truth  T  People 
wonld  say  that  it  was  a  private  undeitiandi^ 
betweoi  me  and  my  sweetheart,  and  nioei;- 
nine  in  a  hundred  would  still  believe  Itel  I 
murdered  ^on  yern<m.  They  ciDed  ne 
Jaequet  the  water  -  drinker — Ihey  woald  caS 
me  Jae<pua  the  thief  and  the  mmrderer/  Ko,I 
should  be  dishonored,  and  Susanne  would 
share  my  dishonor.  Ton  could  not  keep  »* 
as  your  game-keeper,  sir ;  I  should  hate  " 
beg  my  bread.  If  I  asked  people  to  eoph? 
me,  they  would  say,  *  Go  dig  in  the  W«*'< 
Inclosure ! '  *' 

He  fell  back  on  bis  pallet- 

"  And  Susanne  !  "  he  exclaimed;  "if  ^ 
married  me,  all  the  world  would  demise  ber; 
and  our  children— the  family  of  Cain!  CooM 
Ae  still  continue  to  love  me  f  " 

"  Oh,  be  easy  as  to  that,  Jacques ;  sb*  « 
yours  forever !  Happy  or  unlu^tpy, 
demned  or  declared  not  guilty,  ^heeot  w 
present,  living  or  dead,  she  will  lore  you  MiB 
—  yes,  even  if  you  bad  committed  tbii 
crime  1 " 

Jacques  seised  the  speaker's  basd,  sh 
pressed  it  to  Us  lips. 
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"Yoa  save  me  from  despair  and  blaa- 
phemy,  sir,  and  froDi  the  demons  I  They 
have  sworn  to  betray  me,  whether  you  be- 
lieve in  them  or  not  I  Explain  this  to  me: 
why  is  it  that,  if  any  one  kills  a  hare  or  a 
jiartridge  iu  the  woods  of  Hercoire,  be  is  dis- 
covered in  three  days ;  while  here  a  man  is 
killed,  and  three  mouths  afterward  there  are 
no  traces  of  the  murderer  ?  That  is  ma^c ; 
the  aanssin  will  not  be  found. 

"  Trust  in  Qod  I "  said  M.  d'Est^rae ;  '<  and 
DOW  I  must  go.  Your  trial  takes  place  to- 
morroir ;  look  before  you  id  the  coart-room, 
and  you  will  see  Susaune  Uid  myself,  who 
sUIl  remain  bitbful  to  yon." 

"  Ob,  thanks,  sii^thanks  I "  and  Jacques 
b^an  to  aob  like  a  obild. 

The  trial  of  Jacques  Boucord  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  the  ITth  of  February,  1826. 
A  great  crowd  had  assembled  from  as  far  as 
Aigues-Mortes,  Beaucaire,  and  Nimcs,  and  ev- 
ery class  was  represented,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  ladies  aud  peasant-girls,  gen- 
tlemen and  laboriug-men.  The  women  looked 
-with  aridity  toward  the  door  through  which 
Snsanne  was  to  enter,  buruing  to  behold  this 
young  girl  who  had  accused  herself  to  save 
her  lorer,  and  the  young  beaux  exclaimed  in 
4  whisper  to  their  fair  companions :  * 

"What  a  lucky  fellow  Jacques  is!  I 
would  take  his  place  willingly  if  you  would 
loTe  me  as  much  as  she  does  him  I 

H.  Faremay,  the  prosecutor,  had  assumed 
an  expression  of  melancholy  dignity,  but  had 
not  fo^otten  that  he  was  from  Paris.  He 
wore  vamisbed  boots,  yellow  kid-gloves,  euff- 
buttona,  a  block  coat,  and  a  white  cravat. 

"That  yoang  man  wilt  be  attorney-gen- 
eral before  be  is  forty,'*  the  president  of  the 
tribunal  said. 

We  need  not  describe  the  appearance  of 
tbe  court-room — an  aristocratic  crowd,  gUt- 
teriog  in  full  toilet ;  behind  them  a  great  mass 
of  plainer  people ;  tbe  jury  in  their  stall ; 
and  tbe  president  with  his  officials  seated  be- 
hind a  table  coTered  with  a  black  cloth,  on 
which  lay  the  leathern  belt  of  tbe  murdered 
man. 

Jacques  was  brought  in  under  guard.  He 
was  pale  and  thtn  ;  his  hair  was  in  disorder, 
bis  eyes  were  hollow  from  want  of  sleep,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  looked  vaguely  at  his 
counsel,  the  judge,  or  the  crowd,  where  he 
recognized  H.  d'Est^rac  and  Susanne.  The 
indictment  was  then  read,  and  the  judge  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  prisoner. 

"  Stand  up,  accused,"  he  said.  "  What  is 
your  name  t  '* 

"  Jacques  Boucard." 
"Your  age?" 
"  Twenty-one." 
•  Tbe  examination  followed,  but  resulted  in 
no  new  facts.   Tbe  prisoner  continued  to 
deny  every  tblng,  and  tbe  wltneaaea  were  in- 
trodooed.   The  chief  of  police  stateil  tbe  cir- 
cumstaneea  of  tbe  young  man's  -arrest,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  belt  under  tbe  lounge  in 
hts  boose ;  it  was  passed  to  tbe  jury,  who, 
one  after  another,  examined  It    Then  the 
rivalry  between  Jacques  and  Simon  was  put 
ia  evidence,  the  preference  awarded  to  the 
latter  by  Andr6  Gcrvaz,  the  girl's  father,  and 
-the  Beetle  at  the  Concourde  Inn,  where  every- 


body had  said,  "  Something  nnfortunate  is 
going  to  take  place  I " 

The  judge  turned  to  tlie  prisoner. 

"  Accused,"  he  said,  "  what  have  you  to 
reply  to  the  evidence  just  given?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  How  do  you  explain  the  discovery  of 
the  unfortunate  Simon's  belt  at  your  house  a 
few  hours  after  his  murder  t " 

"  I  cannot  explain  it." 

A  murmur  came  from  the  crowd,  plainly 
unfavorable  to  the  prisoner.  The  wood-cut- 
ters who  had  passed  the  "  Priest's  Inclosure  " 
were  then  called,  and  it  was  shown  that  they 
bad  reached  tbe  spot  between  half-past  sev- 
en and  eight.  K.  Duolos,  tbe  healtb-officer, 
then  repeated  bis  statement  that  tbe  murder, 
in  all  probability,  must  have  been  committed 
about  seven.   The  judge  turned  to  Jacques. 

"  Where  were  you  at  seven  on  that  morn- 
ing? "  he  said. 

"  In  my  chamber," 

"  With  Susanne  Gervaz  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  by  myself." 

The  murmurs  redoubled.  In  the  midst 
of  them,  M.  d'Est^rao  was  called  to  testify  to 
the  prisoner's  previous  character.  His  testi- 
mony was  full  of  warmth.  He  had  known 
the  prisoner  from  his  childhood,  and  had 
never  found  him  guilty  of  the  least  discredit- 
able action ;  that  he  was  capable  of  murder 
seemed  to  him,  H.  d'EstSrac,  an  utter  impos- 
sibility. Unfortunately,  this  evidence  had 
little  weight.  Jacques  was  the  son  of  H. 
d'Est^rao's  old  nurse,  and  the  witness  had 
been  absent  when  tbe  murder  was  commit- 
ted. He  sat  down,  and  Snsanne  Gervaz  was 
called. 

At  this  name  a  stir  ran  throu^  tbe  crowd, 
and  every  eyeglass  was  directed  toward  Su- 
saune as  she  was  brought  in.  Sbe  came  for- 
ward with  a  mixture  of  tremulous  digtdty 
and  grief,  which  made  a  deep  impression. 
Her  blaok  dress  defined  tbe  beauty  of  her 
figure,  and  accorded  with  the  sad  but  proud 
expression  of  ber  countenance.  Her  sorrow 
was  only  betrayed  by  a  blaok  (drele  around 
her  large  eyes,  and  a  slight  moisture  half 
veiling  their  flame.  The  alteration  in  ber 
appearance  was  different  from  that  iu  Jacques. 
He  was  crushed ;  she  was  aroused.  Either 
from  modesty  or  the  fear  of  losing  her  cour- 
age, abe  did  not  look  at  Jacqnes  during  ber 
whole  examination. 

The  judge  said  to  the  prisoner : 

"  You  persist  in  stating  that  on  Monday, 
the  28th  of  November,  182S,  at  seven  in  tbe 
morning,  you  were  in  your  chamber  ?  " 

"  Yes,  air." 

"  And  that  you  were  alone  T  " 
"  Yes." 

"Very  well. — Now,  mademoiselle,  stand 
up.   What  13  year  name  ?  " 
"  Susanne  Gervaz." 
"Your  age 
"Eighteen." 

Tbe  judge  opened  the  volume  contuning 
the  Penal  Code. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  *'  I  am  about  to 
read  to  you  ArUcle  861  of  tbe  Peoal  Code, 
It  Is  in  these  words:  *WboeTer  ahall  be 
guilty  of  giving  false  evidence  on  a  orimiual 
trial,  either  against  the  accused  or  in  his 
favor,  shall  be  punished  with  faardlabor  at 


the  discretion  of  tbe  court,'   Do  yon  under- 
stand ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

*'  You  have  heard  the  prisoner's  state* 
ment  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  On  your  first  examination  you  stated 
(hat  you  were  at  Jacques  Boucard's  house, 
from  six  to  eight  in  the  morning,  on  the 
28tb  of  November — thereby  proving  an  aitbi 
In  his  favor,  even  by  dishonoring  yourself. 
Tbe  prisoner,  however  criminal,  would  not 
consent  to  profit  by  your  statement:  he  has 
just  reasserted  that  he  was  alone  at  tbat 
hour.  Now,  mademoiselle,  yon  are  before 
the  jury,  and  on  your  oath.  Were  yoa  pres* 
ent  with  Jacques  Boucard,  in  the  house  of 
Jacques  Boucard,  on  tbe  morning  of  Uie 
28tb  of  November  between  the  bouts  of  six 
and  eight  P  " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Susanne,  in  a  dull,  low 
voice,  but  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

There  was  a  general  movement  of  disap- 
pointment and  conCempL  The  audience  bad 
prepared  themselves  for  a  sublime  false- 
hood, and  the  result  was  a  vulgar  truth. 
The  judge  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  the 
public  prosecutor  began  his  address  to  the 
jury  —  struggling  apparently  under  deep 
emotion,  and  carefully  arranging  a  curl  of 
hair  on  his  forehead. 

In  his  vivid  and  impassioned  periods, 
poor  Jacques  Boucard  came  out,  trait  by 
trait,  as  a  bloody  monster — Simon  Vernon 
as  a  brave  soldier  and  honest  man,  who 
had  been  foully  murdered.  A  love-rivalry 
might  have  caused  this  bitter  animosity  re- 
sulting in  assassination ;  and  tbe  jury  bad 
seen  that  the  beanUAil  Susanne  had  not  at 
first  scrupled  to  resort  to  perjury  to  save  her  \ 
favorite.  Now  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt,  however,  and  he  called  upon  the  jnij 
to  "  strike  Jacques  Boucard  without  pity,  as 
Jacques  Boucard  bad  struck  Simon  Vernon  I  ** 
He  sank  back  In  liis  seat,  as  though  ex- 
hausted by  emotion,  and  glanced  covertly  at 
tbe  audience  to  see  tbe  efi'ect  of  bia  oratory. 

The  counsel  for  Jacques,  an  old  lawyer 
of  the  region,  then  rose  to  address  the  jury 
— but  an  unfortunate  incident  paralyzed  all 
his  exertions.  Just  before  the  trial  be  bad 
been  seized  by  a  violent  cold  in  the  bead, 
and  at  every  attempt  which  he  now  made  to 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  -  the  jury,  be  was 
interrupted  by  a  fit  of  sneezing  so  utterly  lu- 
dicrous tbat  the  crowd  laughed  outright,  and 
even  the  better-bred  portions  of  the  audi- 
ence bid  their  faces  behind  hats  and  fans. 
At  last  be  sat  down,  overwhelmed  with  de- 
spair at  tbe  reflection  that  he  had  probably 
injured  tbe  accused  more  than  he  had  bene- 
fited him;  and  the  judge  gravely  summed 
up  the  evidence  In  the  case.  The  jury  then 
retired,  and  the  audience  awaited  in  deep 
suspense  to  hear  their  verdict. 

The  court-room  now  presented  a  singu- 
lar appearance.  Night  had  fallen,  uid  lights 
were  brought  which  only  half  illumined  tbe 
great  room.  This  pale  li^t,  casUng  long 
shadows  on  tbe  black  robe  of  the  jUt^ie,  and 
the  white  dresses  of  tiie  ladies  in  tbe  audi- 
ence, made  them  resemble  fwtastio  appari- 
tions. Behind  was  seen  a  eonibsed  mass  of 
beads  pressed  closely  h^etber ;  and  among 
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these,  by  a  strange  accideat,  were  seen  the 
brilliantly-illamtned  faces  of  Auselme  Cos- 
terousse  and  his  man  Hatteo  Ferondi. 

Suaanne  remained  pale,  silent,  and  collect- 
ed. K  movement  in  the  crowd  brought  M.  d'Es- 
t^rae  near  her,  and  he  said,  io  a  stem  roioe : 

*'  If  Jacques  is  coDdenmed,  I  irill  never 
forgiTe  yoa ! " 

She  attered  <mly  a  Tague  sound.  She  was 
gailng  at  tlie  faees  of  Costerousse  and  Fe- 
rondi with  saeh  fixed  attention  that  thej  saw 
tlw  look  and  precipitately  tamed  away. 

la  half  an  hoar  the  jury  reappeared — 
the  foreman  holding  in  liis  hands  the  ver- 
dict. As  to  tlie  question  whether  the  assaiai- 
natjonwas  committed  by  JaeqaesBouoard,^e 
jnry  said,  "  Te9,"  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  crime 
was  premeditated,  "  No,"  by  a  majority. 

Alt  was  over,  and  the  jadge  proceeded 
to  proDoance  the  sentence  of  the  law,  hard 
labor  in  the  galleys  at  Toulon,  for  life.  As 
he  did  so,  Susanne,  who  had  mingled  with 
the  crowd,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Anselme 
CoaterouBse  and  Matteo  Ferondi.  On  the 
return  of  the  jury  she  bad  seen  them  grow 
suddenly  pale.  When  the  verdict  was  read, 
a  quick  color  had  replaced  tlie  pallor  in  their 
cheeks,  and,  leaning  upon  each  other,  their 
eyes  had  flashed  with  savage  joy.  They  now 
^sappeared  in  the  crowd,  and  were  not  again 
seen. 

As  Jacques  was  led  away,  his  eyes  met 
those  of  Susanne  fixed  upon  him  with  greater 
tenderness  and  derotion  than  ever  before ; 
and  he  imagined  that  Hbs&t  exprea^n  was 
also  one  of  mysterious  encouragement.  The 
crowd  began  to  Asperse,  and  M.  d'Estirae 
had  turned  to  go  when  Susanne  tonobed  him. 

"  Can  I  use  yoor  inflnenee  to  see  Jaeqaes, 
for  the  last  time,  in  prison  ?  " 

"I  don't  know— perhaps— "  was  the 
roagh  reply. 

Susanne  said  no  more.  The  trial  was  vwet. 

Five  or  six  days  afterward  H.  d'Est6rao 
sent  word  to  Susanne  that  he  bad  obtained 
permiasioD  for  her  to  see  Jacques  in  his 
cell,  and  would  himself  take  her  thither. 
Old  Andr^  Gervaz  offered  no  objection.  He 
was  quite  cruslied  by  the  horrible  fate  of  the 
man  he  had  selected  for  Susanne,  and  b^n 
to  fear  that  all  these  horrors  would  aff'ect  her 
reason,  or  even  her  life. 

It  was  early  ia  the  morning  when  H. 
d'Est^rac  came  in  a  small  spring-wagon  to 
take  Susanne  to  the  prison  where  Jacques 
was  confined.  The  road  ran  up  and  down 
bill  all  the  way.  It  was  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary now,  but  the  snow  still  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  a  fresh  wind  rattled  the  white 
boughs  of  the  shrubs,  and  murmured  vague- 
ly through  the  vales.  Both  were  silent,  and 
scarcely  noticed  the  peasants  who  passed 
them,  or  the  shepherds  driving  their  aheep 
before  them.  When  they  reached  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  town,  IL  d'Estirte  stopped  at  a 
small  inn,  wlA  whose  landlord  he  was  ac- 
quainted, and,  leaving  the  rehicle,  proceeded 
with  Susanne  on  foot  to  Ae  prison — his  ob- 
ject being  to'  avoid  (iny  thing  which  would 
attract  public  attention  to  the  young  girl. 

During  their  ride  Susanne  had  been  en- 
veloped in  a  la^e  mantle  which  nearly  con- 
gealed her — he  had  now  an  opportunity  of 


scanning  her  appearance.  She  was  in  deep 
mourning.  Her  beauty  had  assumed  a  sin- 
gular character,  resembling  tfaoee  flitting 
lights  seen  sometimes  in  the  dead  of  night. 
A  mysterious  expression  of  suffering  due  to 
her  secret  thoughts  characterized  her.  Her 
companion  looked  at  her  with  admiration 
mingled  with  a  v^ne  disquiet  All  at  onee 
she  stopped  and  said  to  him  in  a  firm  voice: 

*'  The  other  day,  at  the  trial,  yon  thought 
I  was  cowardly — did  yon  not  f  Tou  expected 
more  from  me?" 

"  But— falsehood  Is  wrong — and — perhaps 
yon  did  well  not  to  persist  in  it,"  he  said,  in 
some  embarrassment. 

"Fdsehoodl  Oh,  yes,  that  was  it!" 
was  her  bitter  reply.  "  Tou  heard  the  law 
which  the  judge  read  aloud  to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  imprisonment,  or  even  five  years  of 
hard  labor,  if  you  were  convicted  of  perjury." 

"And  as  Jacques  would  not  confess — as 
he  would  not  have  it  said  that  I  was  in  his 
chamber  at  an  hour  when  an  honest  girl — " 

"  You  would  not  risk  it »  " 

"  I ! "  she  cried, "  not  risk  it  1  I  would  be 
prosecuted,  condemned,  and  pnuisbed  for  the 
sake  of  Jacques  1  But  who  then  would  be 
free  to  act  for  him  1 " 

"  Free  to  act  for  him  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  liim  straight  in  the  foce ; 
her  large  black  eyes  flashed. 

"Ah!  you  thick  perhaps  that  all  is  over 
for  Jacques  1— and  Ood,  what  has  become  of 
Atmf  We  deserved  to  be  punished.  I  dis- 
ol>eyed  my  fhther — loved  Jacques  too  much 
—I  saori&oed  my  repntation  to  save  him — I 
braved  scandal— and  he,  too,  was  wrong.  He 
hated  Kmcm,  and  hate  leads  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence— to  mnrder.  We  are  humbled,  brok- 
en, crashed— 4t  is  all  right  I  But  Ood  is  yon- 
der," she  aaid,  pointing  upward,  **  and  I  am 
here  I" 

She  stamped  her  foot  violently  as  she  at- 
tered these  words.  H.  dllst^rae  looked  sad- 
ly at  her,  murmuring : 

"  Poor  child  I   She  ia  going  crazv  I " 

But  there  was  no  madness  in  her  expres- 
sion, and  he  took  her  hand,  saying  as  he  did  so : 

"Come  out  Jacques  must  see  yon  and 
hear  you.  You  will  give  him  courage.  A 
man  need  never  despair  as  long  as  a  woman 
loves  him  as  you  love  Aim." 

They  hastened  on  and  soon  reached  the 
prison,  when  Susanne  was  introduced  into 
the  cell  occupied  by  the  prisoner.  U.  d'Es- 
tirac,  from  sentiments  of  delicacy,  did  not 
follow  her,  and  passed  an  hour  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  keeper.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  latter  drew  oat  his  watch,  and  said 
that  the  rules  did  not  permit  a  longer  inter- 
view— ^it  was  even  a  khidness  not  to  allow  it 
to  continae  longer. 

"Yes,"  said  H.  d'Estirac,  "and  we  must 
return  to-night." 

He  entered  the  cell  and  saw  before  him  a 
toncbtng  spectacle.  Jacques,  pale  and  thin, 
was  kneeling  before  Susanne,  holding  both 
her  hands  in  his.  His  eyes  streamed  with 
tears,  but  a  new  hope  was  visible  in  them. 
The  girl's  expression  was  fall  of  courage  and 
hope. 

"  Farewell,"  she  said  to  him ;  "  the  rest  is 
my  basiness. — I  am  ready,  H.  d'Estirac.** 
Their  parting  was  a  calm  and  silMit  one. 


Soon  afterward  Susanne  and  her  friend  fet 
oat  to  return  home.  H.  d'&t^rac  longed  to 
speak  to  her,  but  she  scarcely  seemed  a«are 
of  his  presence.  When  be  uttered  some 
commonplace  words  she  did  not  answer  hioL 
Wrapped  in  hermantle,  with  her  head  droop- 
ing  upon  her  breast,  and  her  eyes  half  closed, 
she  remuned  motionless  io  the  depths  of  the 
v^cle. 

Ni^t  drew  near  when  th«y  were  still  at 
some  distance  from  Villefort,  and  already  a 
few  stars  began  to  twinkle  in  the  frosty  dy. 
At  the  point  at  which  they  had  now  reached 
they  mounted  a  steep  acclivity  overhang  by 
rooks  which  rose  like  the  steps  of  an  am- 
phitheatre to  the  crests  of  the  Uargeride. 
M.  d*E8t£rac  halted  to  allow  hta  horse  to  take 
breath. 

As  he  did  so,  Susanne  leaped  out  of  the 
vehicle  and  ran  toward  the  mountain. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  exclaimed, 
anxiously.  "  Come  back  and  get  in  again  t 
We  have  still  a  good  way  to  go  I  "* 

She  turned  toward  him,  looked  at  him 
fixedly,  and  ran  away  with  a  sudden  burst 
of  laughter.  In  the  twilight  he  could  we  io 
her  face  the  indications  of  mental  alieoation. 

"  Susanne  1  Susanne  1 "  he  cried.  "(Hi! 
pray  come  back  I " 

She  was  already  twenty  paces  distant 
from  him,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock. 

"Susanne  I  you  must  not  leave  me  thos! 
I  promised  your  father  to  bring  you  back  to- 
night I" 

The  only  reply  was  to  tarn  round  and 
make  him  a  low  coorteay,  singing  oa  she  did 
so.  In  a  rin^ng  voice,  a  well-known  song  of 
the  Oerennes: 

"  Aqn^fifi  mountagnoB  quS  tan  baoflte  souna 
M'empachofln  de  velr6  meU  amonron  aomm."' 

These  mountaine  wliere,  above  the  golf. 
The  eagle  and  ttae  vuUare  hover— 

I  cannot  see  beyond  the  erost— 
Tliey  will  not  let  me  see  my  lover  1 " 

M.  d'Eat^rac  made  a  last  appeal.  Sa- 
sanne  had  already  disappeared  in  the  clamps 
of  junipers  and  oaks.  The  song  came  to 
him  DOW  like  an  echo  or  a  mannur: 

"  This  monmlng-vell  I  diag  aloog^ 

My  days  and  niKbtB  U  shadows  over ; 
I  cannot  see  beyond  my  pain- 
It  will  not  let  me  aee  my  lover  I " 

"Ah,  poor,  poor  child!  I  was  afraid  of 
this  I  I  had  something  like  a  pmentlment. 
It  was  more  than  her  reason  could  bear.  She 

has  gone  mad  I " 

And,  far  in  the  distance,  from  beyond  tlw 
rocks  and  ferns,  came,  like  the  breath  of  the 
night-wind  or  the  voice  of  some  fairy,  the 

last  verse  of  the  song : 

"  I  hear  the  ocean  bi  my  dreams, 
1  hMr  the  flowing  of  the  river ; 
I  cannot  see  beyond  tbe  etnod— 

They  will  not  let  me  see  my  lover!"  • 

*  "  Ces  montagnes  oil  snr  rabtmc 

Onvott  planer  alglea  et  vaulou^ 
Dg  I'astre  cOt^  de  leur  cime 
H*ampteh«it  de  voir  mea  i 


"  Ce  voUe  de  denil  qoe  Je  tntue 

A  traven  mes  nalte  et  mes  Jonrs, 
De  rantre  cM  de  ma  pebie 
ITempfabe  de  ytAt  mee  amoois. 

"  Oette  mer  o4  B'en  vcmt  me*  rtve^ 
De  noe  flcuves  enlvant  le  coun, 
De  raotre  cOt£  de  sea  graves 

K'empMe  de  voir  mes  amoan  I  ** 
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M.  d'EsiArao  gaTe  np  in  deapair  all  fur- 
ther  elTort  to  induce  the  poor  girl  to  come 
back,  and  returned  irifti  a  hear;  heart  to  tbe 
house  of  old  Audr6  Gerraz,  who,  atterly 
orervhelmed  tbe  intelligence,  sank  down 
in  bis  eliitir,  sobbing  and  exol^tning: 

"  What  a  wretcfaed  man  I  am  I  If  I  had 
ocly  known—** 

"Tes,"  replied  D'Est^rao,  aererelr,  "if 
70a  bad  only  known,  you  might  then  have 
consented  to  Soeanne's  union  with  the  man 
she  lored.  Bat  this  is  no  time  to  be  moan- 
ing and  crying.  Tear  bnriness  now  is  to  find 
her,  and  core  the  poor  child  if  yon  can  t " 

As  he  spoke,  a  chill  wind  made  the  win- 
dows rattle.  The  two  men  shuddered  togeth- 
er at  the  thought  that  Susanne  was  wander- 
ing about  at  such  an  hour  in  tbe  mountain — 
a  poor,  insane  creature,  without  defense  from 
danger  and  insult.  Suddenly  the  church- 
clock  struck  ten. 

"  Where  is  she?  What  can  I  dof  "  stam- 
mered old  Gervaz,  who  bad  completely  lost 
bis  presence  of  mind. 

"Go  to  Tacaret,  tbe  baillS^next  door,  and 
tell  him  to  get  together  three  or  four  young 
fellows,  with  torches.  I  wlU  go  with  them 
and  guide  tliem." 

This  dialogue  bad  taken  place  in  old  An- 
dr6  Oerraz's  shop,  opening  on  the  street 
All  at  once  they  thought  they  heard  some- 
Ihinglike  a  murmur  or  a  sigh.  Then  they 
distinguished  on  the  pavement  without  a 
light  step  like  the  low  sound  made  by  a 
swarm  of  bees,  and  an  almost  inaudible  tap 
on  the  door.  Both  hastened  to  it;  the  old 
man  opened  it.   It  was  Susanne  t 

In  a  few  hours  her  face  had  andef|;oDe  a 
sorrowfnl  change.  She  was  as  beautiful  as 
ever,  but  her  beauty  had  assumed  a  new  char- 
acter, which  a  poet  might  bare  preferred. 
Tbe  energetic  expression  of  her  countenance 
bad  given  way  to  a  sort  of  dreamy  languor, 
which  revealed  permanent  ballncination  rath- 
er than  real  insanity.  At  rare  intervals  a 
sodden  jet  of  flame  was  kindled  in  her  large 
eyes,  wavered,  and  was  then  extinguished,  as 
if  tbe  soul  bad  no  longer  any  food  with  which 
to  nourish  itself.  Tou  would  have  said  that 
ahe  was  a  human  beiug,  wrenched  out  of  real 
life,  and  plunged  into  a  condition  of  magnetic 
abstraction,  where  a  name,  an  image,  a  mem- 
ory,  a  grief,  absorbed  the  power  of  her  mind, 
while  all  tbe  rest  was  night. 

She  was  odd.  Drops  of  water  ran  from 
faer  cloak  down  Iier  face,  resembling  tears. 
Her  lips  trembled,  her  teeth  chattered,  her 
cheeks  were  pale  and  her  hands  burning. 

"Hy  daughter  I  my  child  I"  exclaimed 
old  Andr6,  clasping  her  In  bis  arms. 

For  an  Instant  she  seemed  to  return  the 
embrace,  but,  suddenly  repulsing  her  father, 
she  said,  in  a  short,  broken  v<dee : 
<*  He  I  he  I  Ton  are  not  he  1  ** 
"  Susanne  I  Susanne  ! "  cried  H.  d'Est«- 
rao,  '* do  you  not  know  met" 

She  looked  at  them  both,  taming  from 
one  to  the  other  as  if  she  were  attempting  to 
recall  some  idea  which  bad  escaped  her. 
Then  she  stretched  out  her  arm  toward  the 
door,  and  said,  with  an  eSbrt : 

"  He  is — down  there— at  Toulon  1 " 
*'Andr6,'*  said  M.  d'Eat^rae,  "we  must 
not  proloi^  this  sad  scene.   Try  to  make 


your  unhappy  girl  take  a  little  repose.  I  must 
leave  you  for  tbe  moment ;  there  is  nothing  I 
can  do.  But,"  be  added,  "remember,  from 
this  moment,  Snsanne  must  have  as  many 
frienda  and  defenders  as  the  neighborhood 
coaots  hmest  people !  '* 

With  these  words  H.  d'Est^rao  took  his 
departure,  leaving  old  Andri  Gervaz  wringing 
his  hands  in  dMpair.  As  be  left  the  house, 
he  heard  Susanne  once  more  b^tn  to  sbg 
snatches  of  her  singular  song: 

These  mount^s — these  mountains — 
they  will  not  let  me  see  my  lover  1 " 

"  Susanne  is  insane !  *' 

This  intelligence  produced  deep  emotion 
in  the  hearts  of  all ;  but  it  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  her  insanity  was  mild  and  inof- 
fensive; that  there  was  no  necessity  whatev- 
er to  place  her  in  confinement.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  meet  with  these  poor  creatures  in 
Languedoc,  where  they  are  called  faddtes^in- 
nocentes,  nnd  hanteea,  the  popular  superstition 
maintaining  that  they  are  in  communication 
with  the  invisible  world  of  spirits.  They 
pa»s  for  vojfonUt,  and  are  believed  to  be  able 
to  cure  diseases  and  foretell  events.  Susanne 
gained  this  reputation,  and  the  tenderest 
sympathy  was  felt  for  her — a  symiwthy  which 
even  produced  a  reaction  In  favor  of  Jacques 
Boncard. 

^ilng  came  at  last,  and  the  fields  were 
foil  of  flowers.  These  became  Susanne's  pas- 
rion,  and  she  was  often  seen  wandering  in 
the  ferns  of  Chadelbos,  stoopiog  and  gather- 
ing them.  Her  face  was  sweet  and  sad ;  faer 
eyes  alone  contradicted  the  smile  upon  her 
lips.  Her  insanity  only  displayed  itself  in 
the  unmeaning  replies  she  made  when  any 
qaestion  was  asked  her.  She  seemed  to  live 
in  an  invisible  world,  and  to  be  unable  to  re- 
turn from  it  without  leaving  behind  her  rea- 
son. Tbe  peasants  rarely  spoke  to  her,  but 
they  worked  better,  they  said,  when  she  was 
near  Ihem,  gathering  her  Bowers,  and  singing 
her  melancholy  songs.  She  brought  them 
good  luck,  they  declared.  One  sultry  day 
a  dozen  young  men  and  girls  were  busy  turn- 
ing over  tbe  hay  in  a  field  near  Fontanes. 

"  Look !  there  is  Susanne,"  said  one,  as 
she  made  her  appearance ;  and  tbe  langhcer 
suddenly  ceased. 

"Poor  Snsanne  I"  said  another;  "she 
does  not  see  us.  Her  body  ia  here,  but  her 
soul  is  with  Jacques  1" 

Susanne  wandered  on,  looking  straight 
before  her,  and  only  stopping  to  gather  some 
bit  of  marjoram  or  gentian.  When  she  was 
near  them,  they  tried  to  attract  her  attention ; 
but,  without  reifying,  she  pointed  with  her 
finger  to  a  nunnte  black  spot  in  the  sky  above 
the  summit  of  the  Uargeride.  The  laborers 
understood  that  she  meant  to  warn  them  of 
an  approaching  storm ;  and,  although  the 
day  seemed  perfectly  clear,  and  the  sweat 
streamed  from  their  foreheads,  they  hastened 
to  load  the  bay  on  the  wagons  and  get  it  un- 
der shelter.  As  the  wagons  reached  tbe 
barn,  a  hail-storm  burst  upon  them  with  ancfa 
fury  that  the  old  farmer  exclaimed,  "  But  for 
Susanne,  half  my  hay  would  have  been 
ruined,  and  my  cattle  would  have  starved  1 " 

At  another  time  a  young  fellow  named 
nerre  Tialat  made  a  deep  gash  in  his  leg 


with  his  scythe.  The  blood  gushed,  and  his 
friends  uttered  despairing  cries,  when  Sn- 
sanne suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene.  She 
hastened  to  a  littie  stream  near  by,  gathered 
three  or  four  different  sorts  of  herbs  and 
flowers,  pressed  the  Jnlee  from  them  on  a 
scrap  of  linen,  which  she  moistened  with 
cold  water,  and  applied  the  Uneo  to  the  cat 
of  tbe  scythe.  While  she  was  leaning  over 
him  tbe  poor  young  fellow  said : 

'*  Susanne,  say  a  little  Mt  of  a  prayer  for 
me,  and  I  will  be  cored  I  *' 

She  did  not  seem  to  nnderstand,  but  her 
eyes  were  raised  for  an  instant  toward  heav- 
en. Pierre  at  once  grew  calm,  and  a  few 
days  afterward  he  was  well. 

From  that  moment  Susanne's  popularity 
passed  all  bounds.  The  peasants  contended 
who  should  point  out  to  her  or  bring  her  the 
finest  flowers,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
she  gathered  them  to  sell.  The  popular  ex- 
planation of  this  was  that  she  still  remem- 
bered Jacques,  and  aimed  at  earning  thus  a 
little  money  to  send  him  at  tbe  galleys.  But 
time  passed,  and  she  sent  nothing — the  gos- 
siping old  post-mistress  said  she  had  never 
written.  Then  they  fell  back  on  tbe  theory 
that,  like  a  diild,  she  made  a  plaything  of  her 
money — ^poor,  insane  creature  I 

It  was  even  ascertained  that  her  habits 
were  perfectly  regular ;  every  Saturday  she 
passed  the  whole  day  In  the  fields  gathering 
her  flowers ;  and  a  JUuHaU  by  [wofesslon 
could  not  have  selected  them  with  greater 
skill.  She  knew  where  the  finest  myrtles  and 
ivies  grew,  and  was  often  seen  leaping  from 
rock  to  rock  like  a  fawn  to  gather  some  spray 
of  wall-flower  or  digiUdia.  As  she  ran  thus 
along  some  narrow  ledge  over  a  deep  ravine, 
she  seemed  suspended  in  air,  and  supported 
by  some  invisible  power.  It  gave  people  be- 
low her  the  vertigo  to  look  at  her. 

"  Ah  1  look  1 "  one  would  cry ;  '*  if  she  was 
in  her  right  mind  she  would  be  dashed  to 
pieces ! " 

"  Don't  be  afrud  !  tbe  sptnto  watch  orer 
her ! "  would  be  the  reply. 

With  the  flowers  thus  collected,  Susanne 
formed  rustic  bouquets,  which  on  Sundays 
she  took  to  the  houses  is  the  neighborhood 
in  a  little  basket  to  sell.  When  she  had 
gathered  some  rare  and  splendid  specimens 
from  the  slopes  of  the  Cevennes,  she  went  as 
far  as  Hende  to  dispose  of  them.  The  most 
elegant  ladies  would  purchase  faer  bouquets, 
but  never  could  induce  bw  to' speak.  One 
day  they  determined  to  ascertidn  the  extent 
of  her  malady,  and  discover  wheAer  she  re> 
talned  her  old  likM  and  dislikes.  H.  Faver- 
nay,  the  public  prosecutor,  who  had  been  the 
main  ^ent  in  procuring  the  coud  em  nation 
of  Jacques,  was  eqwcted;  be  had  grown 
very  unpopular  for  8(mie  reason,  waa  about 
to  remove  to  tbe  dty  of  Roneo,  and  fate  virit 
was  to  present  his  adieus.  X.  Fkveniay  en- 
tered the  lo&Mi— Susanne  was  standing  In  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  with  her  basket  of 
flowers  in  her  hand.  As  tbe  new-comer  ap< 
preached,  she  fixed  her  large  black  eyes  on 
him,  and  did  not  seem  to  recognize  him  in 
tfae  least.  A  decisive  test  was  then  applied. 
One  of  tbe  ladies  detached  a  spray  of  dtgiiO' 
Ua  from  her  bouquet,  and,  pointing  toward  IL 
Favernay,  said  to  Sttoannex,  , 
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"  Uy  child,  go  and  place  this  flower,  with 
your  own  pretty  handB,  la  that  gentleman'a 

batton-faole.'* 

SusaDoe  looked  at  the  speaker  with  an 
inoooent  and  inqoiriog  expresBioo,  but  at 
once  took  the  spray  of  (UgUeUitf  and,  goiog 
to  U.  Faveroay,  calmly  attached  it  to  bis 
black  coat,  without  the  least  exhibition  of 
emotion,  though  he  himself  was  as  pale  as  a 
ghost. 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  1  *'  the 
ladies  mnnnured ;  **  her  reason  has  left  her, 
and  she  will  never  be  cured  1" 

Snsanne  made  a  eoartesy  and  left  the  room, 
dnging  aa  she  went  down  the  st^roase  one 
of  her  fiiTorite  songs—"  0  Hagali  I  0  Uaga- 
li  I  "—and  soon  afterward  it  was  known  every- 
where that  she  had  given  a  final  proof  of 
entire  alienation  of  mind.  X  vagne  impres- 
sion bad  in  some  manner  gotten  abroad  that 
Jacques  Boacard  was  not  the  real  murderer 
of  Simon  Temon ;  and,  even  if  he  were  guH- 
ty,  bis  excellent  conduct,  it  was  eaid,  at  the 
galleys,  recommended  htm  to  pardon.  A  pe- 
Ution  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  BiRned 
by  persons  of  all  classes  ;  and  this  petition 
was  brought  one  day  for  the  signature  of  a 
gentleman  in  whose  drawing-room  Susanna 
chanced  to  be,  disposing  of  her  flowers.  He 
read  it  aloud,  and  was  about  to  affix  bis  name 
to  it,  whea  Susanne,  snatching  it  from  his 
band,  tore  it  to  pieces,  exclaiming  violently : 
"Kol  I  wiU  not  have  It  I— I  will  not  have 
HI" 

After  this  the  most  skeptical  ceased  to 
doubt  her  etmdltion;  and  she  was  permit- 
ted to  resume  her  rambles  in  the  fields  with- 
out any  fiirther  attempt  to  ascertain  her  state 
of  mind. 

One  day  sbe  waa  wandering  between  the 
Priest's  ^Inoloinre  and  Jacques  Boueard's 
home,  when  a  violent  storm  burst  forth,  and 
■he  took  shelter  under  a  tree.  As  she  did 
00,  sbe  saw  Hatteo  Ferondl,  Costeronsse's 
man,  ninniag  toward  the  farm-bouse,  and  at 
the  some  momeut  he  caught  sight  of  Su- 
sanne. He  stopped  and  came  to  her  side. 
His  lips,  writhed  into  a  smile,  showed  his 
sharp,  white  teeth,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
intently  on  the  girl,  who  remained  cold  and 
silent  The  storm  iiad  now  redoubled  its 
(hry,  and  Feroodi  proposed  that  she  should 
take  shelter  in  the  farm-house,  to  which  she 
consented.  He  gallantly  took  off  a  sort  of 
overall  which  he  wore,  tbrew  it  on  her  shoul- 
dera,  and  they  hastened  in  the  direction  of 
the  farm  -  house,  which  they  soon  reached, 
Ferondi  quickly  made  a  fire  of  pine-knots  in 
the  great  kitchen,  brought  a  stool,  which  he 
plaoed  near  tbe  blaze,  and  made  a  sign  to 
Snsanne  to  take  her  seat.  His  attentions 
did  not  cease  even  then.  He  went  to  a  press 
in  the  comer  of  tbe  kitchen,  took  out  a  bot- 
tie  and  a  glass,  and  poured  into  it  two  fiogers 
of  wine  for  Susanne,  which  she  drank  with- 
out ceremony.  All  this  time  she  was  looking 
with  her  black  eyas,  whose  expression  was 
ftingular,  at  the  mean  apartment  with  its  poor 
Aimitnre,  Indicating  the  poverty  of  Its  occu- 
pants. 

At  tids  moment  Oosteronsse  entered  the 
room.  He  too  bad  been  aniprised  In  the 
Adds  by  tiie  storm,  and,  as  he  came  in,  tbe 
flnt  thing  he  aaw  was  tbe  erect  figure  of  Su- 


sanne— for  sbe  had  risen — brilliant  in  the 
tawny  light  of  the  fire.  Tbe  efiect  was  terri- 
ble. He  had  so  little  expected  to  see  Su- 
sanne Gervaz  in  his  bouse,  beside  bis  lire, 
that  he  could  not  conceal  his  agitation. 
Struck  by  stupor  and  fright,  be  remained 
motionless  on  the  tbreabold  of  the  room, 
looking  from  one  to  tbe  other — from  the  girl 
to  Perondi.  But  he  soon  recovered  himself. 
His  violent  and  ferocdous  nature  resnmed  its 
sway.  Furious  ag^st  both,  and  against 
himself  as  wdl  for  having  betrayed  such 
af^tation,  he  appcooehed  the  girl  with  his 
fiat  clinched,  ai^  satd  to  her  with  a  mixture 
of  fear  and  menace: 

"What  do  you  want?  What  ore  you 
ddng  heref  " 

Sbe  made  no  reply,  continuing  to  look 
him  firmly  in  the  fkee. 

Ferondl  seemed  to  have  expected  this 
outbuilt  of  anger.  He  advanced  qtuckly 
between  Costeronsse  and  the  girl,  and,  fold- 
ing his  arms  in  an  attitude  of  defiance^  said 
in  an  insolent  tone : 

"  Well— what  if  sbe  is  here  f  I  met  this 
young  girl  in  tbe  open  field  nben  the  storm 
burst.  Was  I  to  leave  her  exposed  to  the 
rainf  /brought  her  here— /  built  this  fire 
to  warm  her.  What  have  you  to  say  about 
itf 

Tbe  words,  voice,  and  gestures  of  the 
man  produced  an  immediate  effect  on  Coste- 
ronsse. He  suppressed  liis  anger,  and  mut- 
tered in  the  hoarse  tone  of  a  growling  dog, 
soothed  or  whipped  by  his  master: 

"Oh  I  that's  a  different  matter  I— I  did 
not  know — yon  were  lighL" 

Perondi  leaned  over  tomurd  Costerooase 
and  whispered  to  blm. 

**  Beddes,"  be  s^d, "  yon  know  ahe  la  out 
other  bead." 

By  thia  time  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the 
storm  bod  passed  by.  Snsanne  rose  from 
her  stool,  made  a  movement  with  her  hand 
in  the  direction  Vattao  Ferondl,  as  thoi^ 
to  thank  him,  atammered  a  few  unintelligible 
words  to  Costeronsse,  and  turning  again  tow- 
ard the  two  men,  with  a  stupid  unile  on  her 
lips,  left  the  farm-house. 

Thus  began  the  relations  between  Su> 
sanne  and  the  Piedmontese,  Perondi.  A  few 
days  afterward  she  made  her  reappearance 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mean  farm-house,  as  if 
the  spot  had  an  inexplicable  attraction  for 
her.  She  scanned  with  the  minute  attention 
of  a  real-estate  assessor,  or  a  landscape- 
painter,  all  the  surroundings  of  this  wretch- 
ed house,  which  no  rational  individual  would 
have  cared  to  see  a  second  time.  She  looked 
carefully  at  the  tumbling  fences,  tbe  stile, 
and  the  clamp  of  bushes  growing  close  up  to 
the  miserable  kitchen,  and  the  two  mean 
chambers  occupied  by  Perondi  and  Coste- 
rouBse.  One  day  she  might  have  been  seen 
coDcealing  herself,  with  tbe  eccentric  ca- 
price of  an  Insane  person,  in  these  bushes, 
during  tbe  absence  the  two  men  In  the 
fields. 

These  vialts  to  tbe  vicinity  led  to  a  result 
whioh  nd^t  have  been  foreseen.  She  fre- 
qnentiy  met  Ferondl,  and  altboogh  sbe  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  Costeronsse,  she  did 
not  shun  the  ^edmonteae.  He  presented 
her  with  flowers,  betrayed  unmlatalmble  emo- 


tion at  sight  of  her,  aud  soon  conceiTed  a 
violent  paasion  for  her.  One  day  he  sair  her 
passing,  in  tbe  absence  of  bis  master,  and 
called  her  to  come  in  as  he  bad  sometbing  to 
say  to  her.  Looking  him  straight  in  the  face, 
with  a  loud  laugh  she  said  : 

*'No[  no!  your  wine  is  too  sour,  yotr 
house  is  too  mean,  aud  you  are  too  dirty  I" 

A  flush  of  anger  and  shame  came  to  (he 
man's  face. 

"Is  that  itt"  be  exeUimed.  *'Wdl,ia 
fiftooi  days  I  can  have  the  house  eleastd, 
and  good  clothes  to  wear,  and  good  wine 
drink  I" 

"  I  don't  believe  It  t  **  she  sneeiel 
"Ahl  you  don't  believe  itl"  he  replied, 
in  a  savage  tone.   "  Do  yon  think  I  eumot 
get  all  I  want  at  the  fair  at  Tigan,  soonl" 

Suddenly  be  bit  his  lip  till  tbe  Uood 
started. 

*'  That  is— I  mean— I  said  Vu  fm  at  T%. 
ffon,  as  I  would  have  said  the  fair  at  ]fcnd« 
—or  Alais— " 

He  looked  keenly  at  SuKsnne,  bnt  ber 
face  was  a  perfect  blank.  As  far  as  be  could 
ascertain,  her  thoughts  were  a  hnndred  milM 
off.  He  had  walked  on  by  her  «de  dnriae 
this  conversation — his  presence  seemed  no- 
ther  agreeable  nor  disagreeable  to  her,  Hii 
face  indicated  that  his  lore  had  become  tbe 
sole  idea  of  his  life.  As  to  Snsanne,  >be  vent 
along  bumming  a  song  and  arranging  a  boi- 
quet 

As  they  reached  a  turn  in  the  rotd  i 
shepherd  was  heard  calling  to  his  sbeep,  tad 
Perondi  stopped.  Snsanne  threw  a  diin 
toward  him,  which  be  picked  up  and  hnrricd 
off  with;  and  tbe  young  girl  continued  kr 
way. 

Strange  caprice  of  a  disordered  bnisl 
Of  all  thia  interriew  which  mi^t  have  a- 
cited  her  fears  or  ber  disgust,  Sosanne  G» 
vaz  recalled  caily  tiieae  Inal^lficant  woida: 

"The  fair  at  Tigan  I" 

The  little  dty  of  Tigan  is  situated  oa  Ik 
river  Hirauet,  in  a  lovely  valley  of  the  O- 
vennes,  and  resembles  a  bird  half  buried  in  i 
nest  of  verdure.  A  long  street  travenes  i> 
fVom  ensttowest,  and  on  tbe  square  at  oae 
end  of  this  street  you  might  see,  dnringtbe 
annual  fairs,  the  booths  of  the  jugglers,  tai 
hear  the  deafening  music  of  their  bands. 

Without  the  city,  on  the  slope  of  tbe 
mountain,  waa  a  large  green  field,  the  >WM 
of  the  cattle-market.  If  yon  raised  yotr 
eyes  here  yon  might  see  descending,  lil^' 
the  figures  of  an  opera,  the  mountainecn  el 
the  neighboring  parishes,  with  their  wide- 
brimmed  hats,  tbar  brown  coats  on  iIki' 
shoulders,  their  velvet  pantaloons  olinfiiag 
close  to  the  hip,  their  heavy  shoes  sbod 
with  iron,  and  their  legs  protected  by  lir?e 
gaiters  of  yellow  leather.  Tbey  led  hona 
that  came  along  bounding  under  tbe  halter, 
oxea  with  boughs  of  trees  on  tiieir  bonu, 
and  ah«^  decked  with  ribbons  and  cock- 
ades. The  spectacle  was  worthy  of  ibt 
brush  of  Bosa  Bonheur,  and  it  wu  inpM- 
dble  not  to  bo  delighted  with  these  M 
colors  and  matio  det^la. 

The  &irs  of  Tigan  were  fhmons  for  tbe 
fine  faorsei  exposed  for  aale  at  them,  and  tto 
horse-dealers  came  tUther  fh»  eveiy^ 
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ter— rroni  the  Alps  to  the  FjreaeeB,  from  the 
Rhone  to  the  Garonne,  from  Spain  eren — to 
bay  or  sell. 

Honaiear  and  Hsdame  de  Ribidre  deter- 
miDed  to  attend  the  fair  this  year,  and  learning 
-that  Susanne,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with 
them,  had  the  fancy  to  see  the  eights,  they 
took  the  girl  with  them,  and  all  became  the 
gnests  of  an  old  relative  anirenaUy  known 
in  the  city  as  "  Annt  Sophy." 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  it  waa  proposed 
that  they  should  visit  the  horse-fair  on  the 
green  field  without  the  city,  aDd  they  accord- 
ingly repaired  tUther — Suaume  offering  her 
arm  as  a  support  to  Aunt  Sophy.  They 
readied  the  busy  scene  as  the  sun  was  set- 
ting and  Sasanoe  and  her  oompanlon  soon 
became  separated  from  the  rest.  All  at  once 
4he  young  girt  stopped,  fixing  her  eyes  upon 
two  men  who  were  standing  In  front  of  a 
horse  and  exandnfog  it.  One  of  these  men, 
the  eldest  of  the  two,  wore  the  costame  of 
the  Spanish  Catalans,  the  other  tbe  ordinary 
dress  of  the  country. 

As  if  yielding  to  a  sudden  caprice,  Su- 
sanne asked  Aunt  Sophy  if  she  was  acquaint- 
ed with  these  men  ;  for  the  old  lady  had  the 
reputation  of  knowing  everybody. 

"  I  do  not  know  the  younger  of  tbe  two, 
my  dear — the  one  wearing  the  dress  of  our 
peasants  of  the  Cevenn«s ;  but  I  know  tbe 
other  one — everybody  does.  His  name  is 
Harianno  Bedares,  and  be  has  attended  our 
furs  regularly  for  the  last  fifteen  years.*' 
'*  And  what  is  his  business  ?  ** 
"You  may  see,  my  dearie  is  a  borse- 
trader.  Besides  this  he  is  a  sort  of  peddler, 
be  sellfl  im^ea  of  the  saints,  amber  brace- 
lets, and  other  articles,  and  takes  back  to 
Spain  where  be  lives  our  silks,  and  so  on.  It 
is  even  said  that  he  tends  money,  or  exchanges 
one  sort  for  another—" 

"  And  where  is  he  lodging  f  " 
"On  Main  Street,  at  the  White-Horse 
TsTero,"  said  tbe  old  lady,  a  little  surprised 
at  the  qaesUoo. 

They  then  walked  on  beneath  the  great 
ohestnut-trees,  passing  near  tbe  two  men,  who 
were  evidently  bargaining  for  tbe  horse. 

"  Well,  agreed,"  said  the  younger,  in  the 
pcasant^s  dress ;  **  but  yon  are  asking  a  hor- 
rible price  I  " 

"  A  horrible  price  P  My  very  best  horse  1 " 
exclaimed  the  Spaniard.  "  Meet  me  here 
next  year,  my  friend,  and  jnst  tell  me  what 
yon  think  then." 

"  Well,  all  right ;  to-morrow  morning  I'll 
pay  you  and  take  tbe  horse  awuy ;  I  must  get 
back  to  the  farm." 

Susanne  hurried  Aunt  Sophy  away,  and 
they  soon  left  the  ground.  On  the  next  day 
the  young  girl  made  some  excuse  for  going 
out,  and,  leaving  the  house  about  noon,  went 
straight  to  the  White-Horse  Tavern.  Harian- 
no Bedsrea,  tbe  horse-trader,  was  standing  at 
the  door,  smoking.  He  was  apyrently  about 
sixty,  but  carried  bis  age  well,  like  all  men 
who  lead  a  life  in  the  open  air.  Seeing  that 
Susanne  wished  to  speak  to  him,  ho  came 
forward  and  said,  gallantly,  with  his  strong 
OataUn  accent  i 

**  Well,  my  beaotifal  chQd,  yon  wish  to 
see  me,  I  think.  What  can  I  do  to  serve 
yoof  " 


*'  You  can  buy  my  ebony-work,"  said  Su- 
sanne, exhibiting  some  little  trinkets  which 
Jacques  had  carved  for  her  in  former  times, 
and  presented  to  her  as  keepsakes. 

The  old  dealer  examined  the  articles  with 
the  wary  ur  of  one  called  on  to  make  a  pur- 
chase. 

"  Well,  well,"  be  said ;  "  to  please  you— I 
shall  lose  money  on  these  trifles,  my  dear — 
m  give  you  twenty-five  francs  for  tbe  lot." 

"  Which  will  just  make  up  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  francs  with  what  I  have  already," 
said  the  girl. 

As  she  spoke,  she  drew  from  her  pocket 
and  exhibited  to  the  old  horse-trader  a  large 
rmUeau  of  silver  coins,  vhioh,  at  her  request, 
he  oonnted  and  found  aocurate,  withont  un- 
derstanding in  the  least  what  she  meant. 

"They  telt  me  yon  exchange  different 
sorts  of  money,'*  she  said.  "  Will  yon  gire 
me  the  value  of  these  two  hundred  francs  in 
Spanish  money  P  ** 

He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"  Ab  t  and  why  such  a  singular  fancy  P  " 

*'  It  is  not  mine.  I  am  acting  for  a  little 
girl  whose  father  gives  her  her  Gbristmas- 
gifts  every  year  in  money  of  different  coun- 
tries. She  saw  you  yesterday,  and  said : 
'There  is  Marianne  Bedares  —  if  I  can  get 
from  him  a  quadruple  and  some  piasters, 
they  will  complete  my  collection  of  coins.'  " 

"  Well,  you  come  just  in  time,"  said  the 
old  Catalan.  "  I  have  sold  a  home  this  morn- 
ing to  one  of  your  mountain -people  who 
served  in  Spain.  He  told  me  some  story  or 
other,  and  paid  me  in  Spanish  gold,  taking 
bis  change  in  silver  of  France.  You  see,  my 
pretty  child,  I  am  able  to  oblige  you." 

He  went  and  opened  a  drawer  in  his  room 
and  took  out  a  wooden  bowl  fbll  of  quadru- 
ples, doubloons,  pistoles,  and  piaatera,  which 
fairly  glittered.  For  her  two  hundred  francs 
he  gave  Susanne  four  piasters,  two  doub- 
loons, and  a  quadruple ;  and,  as  ha  gallantly 
rerosed  to  charge  her  any  exchange,  she 
bought  a  scarf  and  (wo  ohaplets  of  him. 

On  her  retntn,  she  presented  the  searf  to 
Madame  de  Kbldre  and  the  ohaplets  to  Aunt 
Sophy. 

"  Poor  Susanne  I "  s^  the  former ;  *<  this 
is  what  she  lays  up  money  for  by  selling  her 
flowers." 

On  their  return  from  Vigan,  Madame  de 
Ribi&re  said  to  Susanne: 

"  Hy  dear  child,  you  are  never  in  a  better 
place  than  at  home  or  in  my  house.  When 
you  wish  to  leave  your  father,  come  here." 

Susanne  seemed  to  recognize  the  good 
sense  of  this  advice,  and  rarely  left  home. 
When  she  did  so,  it  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  old 
Master  Berard,  tbe  notary  of  the  town,  who 
lived  next  to  her  father.  Madame  Berard 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  fiowers,  and  Susanne, 
who  brought  her  beautiful  bouquets,  went  in 
and  out  without  being  noUced.  The  old  no- 
tary himself  was  extremely  pleased  with  her. 
He  loved  to  see,  beneath  his  spectacles,  as  he 
folded  up  his  dusty  doeamentp,  this  young 
^rl  whose  birth  he  had  been  present  at,  and 
whom  he  loved  with  all  his  heart. 

One  day  Master  Berard  met  her  on  the 
stairs,  and  said  to  her : 

"Hy  poor  ehild,  can  you  take  a  message 


to  your  father  P  Tell  him  that  tbe  debtor 
whose  note  he  would  not  consent  to  renew  is 
ready  to  pay  every  thing.  Can  you  remem- 
ber these  words  P  Bo  you  understand  what 
I  say  I " 

Susanne  did  not  seem  to  comprehend. 
She  was  in  one  of  her  fits  of  absence.  Her 
fine  eyes,  wandering  in  space,  betrayed  her 
dreamy  condition. 

"  Well,  well,  I  forgot  that  a  verbal  mes- 
sage was  too  much  for  you,  and  would  never 
be  delivered,"  said  tbe  old  notary.  "  Wait 
a  moment." 

He  tore  a  sheet  from  his  note-book,  drew 
out  a  pencil,  and  wrote : 

"  A.  C,  the  debtor,  whose  note  we  would 
not  renew,  says  he  Is  ready  to  pay  both  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  when  his  note  falls  dne,  on 
the  4th  of  October.** 

Susanne  took  the  paper ;  and,  when  she 
gained  the  street,  read  the  few  lines  written 
upon  it  with  capridons  interest.  Tbe  ini- 
tials "  A.  C.**  evidently  stmok  her ;  but  sh« 
folded  the  paper  again,  and  delivered  it  to 
her  father,  who  was  plainly  both  surprised 
and  gratified  at  reading  its  contents. 

"  Heaven  be  praised  I "  he  muttered,  rub- 
bing his  hands.  "  This  unlucky  three  hun- 
dred francs  will  not  ^ve  me  any  more  trouble. 
I  intended  to  sue  on  the  note,  but  the  money 
is  better." 

Andr£  Oervaz  went  to  the  old  wardrobe 
where  he  kept  bis  ledgers,  under  his  linen 
and  Sunday  clothes.  He  drew  out  a  dirty 
little  note-book,  undid  tbe  cord  around  it, 
and  sat  down  at  his  table,  Susanne  leaning 
on  his  shoulder  as  he  did  so.  She  saw  him 
make  a  cross  mark  opposite  an  entry  in  the 
following  words : 

"Anselme  Costerousse — three  hundred 
francs  borrowed  October  4^  1881 — interest 
from  18S4.— Bad  debt— don't  renew." 

The  day  after  tills  scene  was  the  4th  of 
October,  1828.  Susanne  rose  with  the  sun; 
and,  gathering  some  late  flowers  in  a  field 
near  by,  made  a  bouquet,  and  took  it,  about 
eight,  to  Madame  Berard — the  old  notary  did 
not  b^n  business  tmtll  nine.  Having  en- 
tered the  house,  she  stopped  in  the  passage- 
way leading  ftom  the  kitchen  to  the  stairs 
case — Master  Berard's  office  was  on  her  left, 
and  the  reception-room  was  next  to  it,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  glass  doors,  with  a  green  cur- 
tain. Just  as  nine  o'clock  was  sounding, 
Susanne  saw  Auselme  Costerousse  come  In 
and  enter  tbe  notary's  office,  and  she  imme- 
diately glided  into  the  darkened  saloon,  where 
she  could  see  and  hear  through  the  glass 
door  all  that  was  said. 

Master  Berard  was  ^ted  at  his  tabl^ 
with  his  back  turned  to  Costerousse,  who 
faced  the  glass  door. 

"  Come,  come,  that  is  well,  Costerousse,** 
said  the  noUry.  "  t  see  you  are  punctual. 
You  have  brought  the  money  P  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Costerousse,  moodily. 

As  he  spoke,  the  man  placed  upon  the 
table  three  piles  of  coin,  containing  one  han- 
dled franca  each,  and  then  thirty  firancs  for 
the  interest. 

"The  amount  is  correct,**  said  Master 
Berard,  after  counting  the  coins.  "I  will 
retnm  you  your  note.*' 

Although  the  money  had  been  Dinlshed 
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by  old  Andrfi  Gervaz,  he  had  chosen  to  con- 
ceal the  fact,  and  the  oflUr  had  been  arranged 
in  the  ordinary  form :  "  On  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1822,  pa;  to  the  order  of  the  sum 

of  three  handred  andflfteen  fVancs — value  re- 
ceived."  Thus,  Costeroasse  bad  always  sup- 
posed that  UasCer  Berard  was  his  creditor. 
Whea  Master  Berard  now  returned  bia  note, 
and  said,  *'  Neighbor  Andri  Gervaz  will  be 
glad  enough  to  get  thia  money,"  Gosteroasee 
cried : 

"  Andr6  Gerraz ! — was  AndH  Otrvaz  my 
creditor  ?  " 

Suaanne  saw  the  start  which  acoompanied 
the  words,  the  suddea  pallor  of  the  man's 
visage,  and  the  livid  flash  of  his  eye.  The 
notary,  even,  obaerred  these  evidences  of 
agitation,  and  said : 

"What  does  it  matter f  There  is  your 
note.  Ah  I  yoa  are  glad  to  get  out  of  old 
Andre's  clawB  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Costerouase,  hoarsely. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  old  notary,  "  a  note 
like  this — the  intereat,  the  cost  of  reoewbg, 
all  that — is  death  to  a  fanner.  When  I  was 
clerk  to  old  Uonaienr  Ranourean — as  far 
back  as  1797 — I  remember  his  telUng  me  a 
case  in  point  There  was  a  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  whose  crop  foiled,  and  he  bor- 
rowed two  handred  franca.  It  was  not  much, 
bnt  when  his  note  fell  due  he  was  nnable  to 
pay.  It  ran  on,  and  a  few  years  afierward 
amounted  to  eight  hundred,  then  to  a  thou- 
sand francs.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  money- 
lenders, his  debt  was  trebled,  he  was  wor- 
ried to  death  by  bis  creditors,  and  so  what 
does  he  do  f  He  joins  a  band  of  highway- 
men, is  arrested,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  eie- 
outed  as  a  murderer.^* 

Gosterousse  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and 
his  lips  trembled  convulsively,  but  his  pun- 
ishment was  not  over. 

"  Bat  I  only  speak  of  what  happens  to 
farmers  in  bad  years,"  said  the  notary ; 
"still,  this  is  one  of  them. — By-the<by,  my 
friend,  how  do  you  get  hold  of  any  money  V 
My  tenant  cannot  pay  his  rent,  and  your 
landlord  told  me,  the  other  day,  yon  were 
largely  in  arrears." 

"  I  had  on  hand  my  grain  of  the  three 
last  years,"  stammered  Oosteroosse.  "  I 
oonld  not  make  up  my  mind  to  sell  at  the 
low  piiue.  The  market  went  up  lately,  and 
I  sold— tbat*8  why  I  can  pay  my  note." 

"So  much  the  better,  my  good  man,"  said 
Master  Berard,  tired  of  the  interview ;  "  it's 
not  my  buBinesa." 

A  moment  afterward  Oosterousse  left  the 
room,  and  the  notary  made  this  entry  in  his 
ledger  :* "  Anselmtfposteronsse  paid  bis  note 
this  4th  of  October,  1828." 

While  he  was  making  this  entry,  Susanne 
regained  the  kitchen,  passed  through  a  side- 
door  opening  on  the  street,  and  returned 
home. 

After  theae  scenes,  Sosanne's  wanderings 
became  more  r^lar  Uian  before,  and  no  day 
passed  without  a  shepherd,  a  wood-catter,  or 
a  hunter,  meeting  her  in  the  fields.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  mysterious  attraction  for 
her  in  the  farm-house  of  Anselme  Goste- 
rousse. She  kept  circling  round  it,  but  al- 
ways came  back  to  it,  as  the  needle,  after  all 
its  oscillations}  ends  by  pointing  to  the  pole. 


The  result  of  this  proceeding  on  the  yonng 
f^l's  part  was  an  immense  amount  of  scan- 
daL  Howl — she  oonld  ramble  around  the 
"Priest's  Inclosnre,"  while  they  shnddered 
to  i^proach  it ;  she  conld  walk  calmly  past 
the  house  of  Jacques  Boucard  without  turn- 
ing her  head ;  she  even  did  not  repulse  the 
evident  addresses  of  Hatteo  Perondi,  tbe 
Fiedmontese.  The  dissatisfaction  was  uni- 
versal, and  one  day  her  admirer,  Pierre  Tia- 
lat,  whom  she  had  cured  when  he  cat  himself 
with  the  scythe,  said  to  her; 

"  Take  care,  Susanne.  If  this  beggar  of 
an  Italian  worries  you,  there'll  be  a  misfor- 
tune in  the  commune." 

"  I  forbid  you  to  touch  bim  I "  said  Su- 
sanne, imperiously. 

This  increased  Pierre's  indignation,  and 
what  excited  new  comment  was  the  change  in 
Perondi's  appearance.  During  the  absence 
of  Susanne  at  the  fair  of  Yigan  be  had  re- 
placed his  clodhopper  shoes  with  yellow 
boots,  donned  a  blue  coat  and  red  cravat, 
bought  a  chain  and  two  rings,  and  was  a  new 
person  altogether.  His  thin  face  and  fever- 
ish glance  were  alone  unaltered.  He  stratted 
before  her,  played  the  beau,  and  paid  her 
compliments;  it  was  a  savage  clad  in  tbe 
dress  of  a  man  of  Europe.  He  was  plainly 
desperately  enamored  of  ber,  and  often  begged 
for  a  private  opportunity  to  press  Ids  suit 

"  No,  no  I "  she  said ;  "  CoaterouBSe  fright- 
ens  me ;  he  would  beat  me,  perhaps." 

"Gosterousse!"  exclaimed  Perondi,  with 
a  harsh  laugh;  "I  would  like  to  see  him  I 
Let  him  say  a  single  word  I  let  him  raise  his 
finger  t  I — I  can — but  I  did  not  mean  that. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  I  wish  to  talk  with  you 
without  being  spied  by  these  peasanta,  who 
all  hate  me.  Ah,  if  you  would  only  under- 
stand me!  I  have  so  many  things  on  my 
heart,  they  suffocate  me  1  In  my  country  it 
is  not  cold  and  sad  as  it  is  here,  and  love  is 
the  main  thing — the  whole  of  life!  I  will 
die  if  yoa  do  not  have  pity  on  me  I  This 
Gosterousse  bates  me  and  I  bate  him.  I  am 
going  to  leave  him — " 

Susanne  started,  and  for  tbe  first  time 
seemed  afi^ted  by  the  speaker's  words. 

Yes,  my  time  is  oat  in  a  few  dayih— on 
tbe  lltb  of  November.  I  have  worked  for 
him  for  foar  years,  and  am  going  to  have  a 
settlement  Then  I  leave  bim." 

«Yon  win  leave  him?" 

"  Yes,  this  country  is  hateful  to  me.  My 
country  is  a  hundred  times  finer,  and  I'll 
have  money  to  enjoy  it,  I  will  settle  down 
and  live  quietly,  honestly,  Susanne." 

M  Well  f  " 

"  I  have  had  a  dream.  You  are  not  twen- 
ty yet ;  you  are  beautiful.  Do  you  mean  to 
wander  about  in  tbid  way  forever,  thinking  of 
past  times  t  It  is  this  that  troubles  your 
reason ;  jou  can't  take  a  step  or  look  at  a 

bush  without  se«ng  1  I  see  it  myself 

sometimes." 

His  eyes  wandered  and  bis  Toice  died 
away. 

"  What »  "  said  Susanne,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  guarded  reply.  He 
added:  "Only  follow  me,  Susanne — go  with 
me.  Near  Servenola,  where  I  was  bom,  there 
is  a  pretty  little  home  I  wanted  to  buy  before 
I  came  to  France ;  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  rale 


of  Costa ;  you  do  not  know  how  blue  the  >k; 
is  there,  how  warm  the  sun  is,  and  how  the 
branches  of  tbe  trees  wave  there— not  Eke 
these  vile  moootuns.  Say  yoa  will  com 
with  me,  Susanne,  and  be  my  wife.  I  will 
buy  tbe  pretty  house,  a  cow,  and  two  acm 
of  ground." 

"  With  your  wages  *  "  sUd  Susanne; 

He  could  not  sappresa  a  start,  and  iooktd 
at  the  girl  as  though  to  assure  himself  vhu 
ber  meaning  had  been  in  uttering  these  vordi. 
But  her  expression  was  perfectly  careless. 

"  Yes,  with  my  wages  for  tbe  four  jetn. 
Then  I  have  something  at  home — an  old 
uncle  of  mine  has  just  left  me  some  nwoej; 
and  you  can  live  there  on  next  to  notbing. 
The  house,  and  cow,  and  land,  will  not  cost 
more  than  twelve  hundred  franca — come,  So- 
sanne ;  I  will  marry  you,  and  yon  will  b^a 
new  life." 

They  had  come  to  a  turn  in  the  path.  B^ 
fore  them  stood  Goslerousee  with  a  nke  on 
his  shoulder.  A  single  glance  eridentl; 
showed  bim  Perondi's  passion,  and  be  became 
fbrlona.  Scowling  brutally  at  Sostnae,  he 
exclaimed,  violently : 

"You  again,  miserable  ereatnre-Higsm 
in  my  way  1  If  POT)adi  la  bewitched  by  job, 
I  am  not  1" 

And,  graapii^  bis  rake  lu  both  bindi,  be 
rushed  upon  Saaanne.  She  did  not  move  u 
inch.  Her  haughty  face  remained  calm,  ud 
she  looked  bim  in  tbe  eyes  with  perfect  eon- 
tempt  ;  but  Perondi,  drawing  a  knife,  letpcd 
on  Gosterousse  and  struck  at  him,  just  gru- 
ii^  his  arm.  The  fanner  dropped  hii  rake 
and  grew  pale.   Perondi  put  up  his  knife. 

"  I'm  afool,"  he  said ;  "  it  takes  lesathin 
that  to  frighten  you !  You  know  well  tbit  I 
ordered  you  not  to  insult  this  girl  or  touch  ■ 
hair  of  her  head,  or  I  would — come  here,  1 
want  to  speak  to  you." 

They  went  off  together,  exchanging  angi; 
words,  and  Susanne  continued  her  way  hoBe- 
ward. 


CONVULSIVE  RELIGION. 


n. 

SOME  phydoians  hare  affirmed  that  bs 
cholera  or  yellow  -  fever  epidemic  hM 
produced  so  mnob  injury  as  tiie  convoliin 
religion  c^ed  "  Millerism,"  whloh  went  vnt 
the  country  some  time  ago.  Tbe  ddnsioB  wm 
accompanied  and  followed  by  insanity,  ni- 
cide,  and  many  species  of  folly.  AfW  tbs 
excitement  had  passed  away,  many  who  bd 
been  in  tbe  midst  of  It  found  to  th^eost 
that  they  had  contracted  nervous  maladit^ 
from  which  death  only  could  free  then,  sod 
many  of  them  of  a  character  that  were  tr«a^ 
mitted  to  ofi'spring.  Yet  the  promoters  of 
the  doctrine  of  "  Millerism"  were  well-oiean- 
ing  people  f<)|^the  moat  part,  who  in  the  cos- 
duct  of  their  secular  lives  were  not  untes- 
eonable.  When  attacked  by  this  moral  epi- 
demic, they  apparently  could  not  talk  atioat 
it  as  they  did  upon  any  other  subject  1^7 
were,  in  a  word,  monomaniacs.  If  (be  ootiooi 
and  predictions  of  Miller  had  been  publish 
and  not  preached  to  throngs  of  excited  peo- 
ple stimulating  each  other,  they  wooM  piebs> 
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bly  have  falleo  apon  uobeeding  ears.  As  it 
was,  the;  sowed  the  seed  of  madness,  disease, 
and  death. 

Some  preMhers,  particular!;  those  vho 
have  studied  medlslne  before  taking  I10I7 
orders,  recognize  the  eonoeetion  between  mor- 
bid physical  and  rdi^ouspheoomena.  Bishop 
Bevridge  sajs  that "  atheiitio  thonghts  spring 
up  tn  the  fonntidn  or  th«  aonl  oHfy  when  mud- 
A ed  with  fleshly  pleasures,**  and  Dr.  Barrow 
remarks  that  "  credulity  may  spring  from  an 
■airy  complexion ;  sospioloaBneBs  hath  its  frtrtA 
Trom  an  earthly  temper  of  the  body."  The 
soul  and  the  body  are  so  intimately  united 
that  one  is  always  more  or  leas  under  the  in- 
flaence  of  the  other.  If  the  body  be  subject 
to  liypochondriftc  tempers,  the  mind  is  affected 
thereby,  and  thia  furnishes  that  melancholic 
nature  invested  with  a  certain  power  of  the 
spirit.  This  nature  sometimes  believes  itself 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  The  noted 
Dr.  Zimmermann  was  a  man  of  this  tempera- 
ment, a  Christian,  and  possessed  of  remark- 
able penetration.  He  believed  he  was  a 
prophet,  which,  added  to  the  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  hia  body,  had  the  effect  of  deepen- 
ing his  melancholy.  Although  a  seer  him- 
self, he  contended  against  a  sect  of  the  H- 
lomtn^s,  who  saw  farther  tlian  he,  and  en- 
deavored to  inaugurate  aaeh  a  social  revolu- 
tion in  Switzerland  as  has  been  planted  in 
America  by  some  vUiouary  sects.  Hia  pecul- 
iar organization  saddled  on  his  brain  an  idea 
whioh  never  left  it  until  death,  which  was 
that  the  nlumin^s  were  oonstantiy  endeavor- 
ing to  take  his  life.  In  a  word,  be  became  a 
naonomaidac.  His  case  ts  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  body  affects  a  most  intelligent 
and  cultivated  mind.  As  a  venerable  arch- 
bishop said,  "  Two  things  are  necessary  to  be 
done  for  the  cure  or  removal  of  religions 
melancholy,  namely,  that  the  persons  afflicted 
with  it  do  take  care  of  their  bodies ;  that 
they  be  put  into  a  better  state  of  health  and 
vigor,  and  freed  from  all  hypochondriac  fumes 
that  do  oppress  them."  This  ecclesiastio 
thought  the  advice  of  a  physician  was  more 
important  in  the  treatment  of  such  people 
than  that  of  the  divine,  and  that,  when  the 
bodily  iodisposttion  was  remored,  most  of 
the  frights  and  disturbances  about  rellgfoa 
would  disappear  with  It.  The  same  author- 
ity advised,  as  a  cure  for  sin,  physic,  deanli- 
neas,  exeri^se,  and  good  nourislunent,  as  the 
preliminary  steps. 

Revivals  get  into  the  channel  of  the  su- 
pernatural, or  run  closely  alongside  of  it.  If 
miracles  are  not  performed,  events  of  a  won- 
derful character  take  p1ac&  Not  long  ago  I 
beard  a  man  tell  his  "  experience,**  who  had 
seen  a  big  black  dog  jump  out  of  the  ground, 
and  he  knew  it  was  the  devil  who  came  to 
tempt  him.  This  was  received  with  a  groan 
of  sympathy  by  the  brethren  Who  listened. 
The  man  conducted  his  secular  business  witb 
ordinary  sagacity,  and  it  is  improbable  that 
he  would  have  ever  offered  such  a  statement 
in  a  court  of  justice,  but  he  was  possessed 
of  a  mania  on  the  subject  of  the  devil,  and, 
aoeording  to  his  own  account,  not  a  day 
passed  that  he  did  not  wrestle  with  him. 
When  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
sympathetic  element,  he  gare  free  rein  to  hia 


accounts  of  the  battles  with  his  own  particu- 
lar enemy.  He  had  probably  read  or  heard 
of  Luther's  strivings  witb  the  same  antago- 
nist, and  unconsciously  imitated  him. 

The  burden  of  the  revivalist's  lament  has 
always  been  the  same,  and  self-suffering  is 
the  bey-note  of  it.  Although  adf-torture  is 
mneh  modified  to  what  it  was  in  other  times, 
the  man  is  still  held  to  strike  hia  breast  in 
agony  and  roll  his  head  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes — ^to  avoid  the  flowers  and  the  sunshine, 
the  good  cheer  and  healthy  laughter,  the  fas- 
cination of  art  in  music,  dancing,  painUcg, 
and  the  drama.  The  earth  is  only  a  vale  of 
tears  through  which  he  walks  on  probation 
to  reach  heaven.  There  is  nothing  good  in 
it;  every  thing  is  of  the  ashy  hue  of  death. 
Thus  a  bountiful  Creator  has  blessed  this 
seeker  of  suffering  with  the  instincts  of  ap- 
preciation, and  made  a  dwelling  for  him  full 
of  beauty,  from  which  he  tnms  away.  He 
prefers  the  thorn  to  the  rose.  His  great  Host 
offers  him  a  banquet,  of  which  he  refuses  to 
partake.  His  Maker  has  given  him  an  eye,  a 
palate,  an  ear,  and  a  heart,  in  vain.  The 
condition  of  such  a  one  is  abnormal,  and  he 
ia  much  more  in  need  of  prayer  than  those 
for  whom  he  prays. 

The  man  who  is  systematically  miserable 
does  not  confine  Us  misery  to  himself.  He 
has  a  mission  to  change  cheerfU  people  into 
aorry  ones  like  himself,  and  in  tliis  way  be- 
comes a  meddler.  This  act  of  Interference  at 
the  outset  is  full  of  presumption,  for  It  is 
based  upon  the  Idea  Aat  be  knows  more 
about  the  Bible  and  rel^ou  than  be  whom 
he  addresses.  His  religion  is  the  only  true 
one,  it  contains  all  the  excell^ces,  and  he  as 
one  of  its  chief  members  is  endowed  with 
them,  which  makes  of  bim  a  person  especial- 
ly enlightened.  All  other  religions  are  wrong 
and  most  of  them  wicked.  He  does  not  hes- 
itate to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  a  Greek, 
an  Armenian,  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  with- 
out knowing  what  they  believe.  A  man  of 
this  type  was  sent  to  convert  the  orthodox 
Greeks,  but  found  when  he  encountered  them 
that  he  was  only  a  tyro  in  theology  compared 
to  them.  He  shouted  to  them,  after  the  re- 
vivallstio  method,  that  they  were  hardened 
sinners,  out  of  the  way  of  the  Lord.  They 
requested  him  to  stop  calling  names,  and  rea- 
son ;  when  he  attempted  to  do  this,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  field. 

The  miserable  acts  by  system  on  the  ego- 
tistical assumption  that  be  knows  better  than 
his  neigbbors  where  to  draw  the  line  between 
sin  and  godliness.  H9  sees  sin  lurking  in 
places  where  another  would  not  think  of 
looking  for  it.  He  is  a  persistent  hunter 
tbMcof,  and  If  he  do«  not  find  it  is  disap- 
pidnted.  He  seeks  for  it  In  harmless  amnse- 
mentB  and  in  natural  actions.  To  handle  a 
one  is  to  hold  the  devil  by  the  tail,  to  dance 
a  qnadrille  i^  to  invite  him  to  one*s  embrace. 

Extraordinary  importance  is  attached  to 
trifles.  One  man  believes  the  road  to  heaven 
lies  in  eating  fish  on  Friday  and  abstaining 
from  any  other  kind  of  meat;  another  be- 
lieves that  to  cook  meat  on  Sunday  is  to  fol- 
low the  path  of  perdition.  One  thinks  that 
recreation  on  Sunday  is  enjoined  and  permit- 
ted by  the  Bible;  another  thinks  that  it  Is 
forUdden,  and  that  the  practiea  endangers 


the  safety  of  the  soul.  One  see  no  harm  in 
dancing  on  the  seventh  day,  after  the  per* 
formance  of  spiritual  duties ;  another  sees 
in  it  the  dance  of  sin  and  death.  One  be- 
lieves that  it  is  wholesome  to  occupy  the 
mind,  even  on  Sunday,  with  singing  and  play- 
ing; another  believes  that  a  secular  song 
sung  on  that  day  is  the  requiem  of  a  lost 
soul.  From  a  religions  point  of  view,  one 
man's  milk  la  another  man's  poison.  The 
man  of  the  West  eats  pork  witb  the  con- 
sdousness  of  performing  an  ordinary  and  sin- 
less act  of  life,  and  the  man  of  the  Orient 
turns  awny  from  it,  seeing  ^n  in  Its  fibre 
and  its  nonrishment.  One  drinks  a  glass 
of  wine  as  he  would  eat  a  piece  of  bread  ; 
another  looks  upon  it  as  poison.  When 
the  American  and  English  missionaries  ap- 
peared in  Palestine,  the  English  told  the 
Arab  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  would 
show  him  the  road  to  heaven,  and  the  Amer- 
icans that  the  true  sign-board  for  that  desti- 
nation was  Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms — 
which  would  have  bewildered  a  wiser  head 
than  that  of  the  simple  Arab. 

Blasphemy  in  one  country  is  sometimes 
piety  in  another.  The  Christian  of  Europe 
takes  off  his  hat  when  he  enters  tbe  honse 
of  worship ;  not  to  do  so  would  be  regarded 
by  him  as  sacrile^ons.  The  Kohammedan 
removes  his  shoes  when  be  enters  hia  mosque 
and  keeps  on  bis  turban ;  to  lUI  in  either  re- 
spect would  also  be  fbr  him  a  sacrilege. 
There  are  members  of  rell^ona  sects  who 
■tand  erect  when  they  pray ;  to  the  Hoham- 
medans  this  would  be  impiety.  Thus,  i^ety 
and  sacrilege  are  to  some  extent  matters  of 
climate  and  custom. 

The  extremists  in  religion  always  attadi 
much  importance  to  supernatural  influences, 
and  their  most  common  mode  of  communi- 
cating with  the  Almighty  is  through  visions. 
They  are  of  capricious  moods,  rising  to  great 
heights  of  enthusiasm  and  sinking  to  the 
depths  of  despair.  Sometimes  they  sit  at 
tbe  foot  of  tbe  throne,  at  others  they  are  at 
the  gates  of  hell.  In  their  happy  moments 
they  pour  out  their  praises  as  if  they  were 
angels  in  heaven ;  in  their  nnh^py  ones  they 
oRen  cross  the  line  which  separates  reason 
from  insanity. 

These  fanatics  are  generally  in  especial 
&Tor  with  the  Deity,  being  employed  as 
agents  to  carry  out  the  divine  will.  Of  such 
were  John  Kelsey,  who  went  to  Constantino- 
ple to  convert  the  sultan,  and  ended  in  a  lu- 
natic aaylnm ;  John  Hason,  minister  of  Wa- 
ter-Stratford, who  was  possessed  of  the  idea 
that  he  was  the  EUas  appointed  to  proclaim 
tiie  approach  of  Christ.  Brigham  Tonng  told 
Hepworth  Dixon  tbat  when  he  went  In  search 
of  a  new  home  for  big  people  he  saw,  "  in  a 
vision  of  tbe  night,  an  anget  standing  on  a 
conical  hill,  pointing  to  a  spot  of  ground  on 
which  the  temple  was  to  be  built."  On  reach- 
ing tbe  neighborhood  of  Salt  Lake  he  sought 
for  the  cone  and  naturally  found  it,  with  a 
dear,  flowing  stream  at  the  foot  of  it. 

According  to  Elder  Enapp's  own  account 
be  was  in  close  and  constant  relations  witb 
the  Almighty  through  dreams,  signs,  and  vi- 
sions. Whenever  his  life  was  threatened,  he 
was  saved  in  a  miraculous  way  through  heav- 
eoly  influencea.  Wbeoeyo^  he  met  wltii  o* 
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poaitioD,  it  came  from  the  deril.  Wherever 
he  worked  waa  the  Lord's  Tineyard,  and  who- 
ever opposed  bim  was  in  the  service  of  tlie 
evil  one.  He  was  a  special  interpreter  of  the 
divine  will,  and  be  told  men  when  tbey  were 
rigbteoas  and  the  contrary,  and  judged  them 
accordingly.  He  called  down  the  divine 
wrath  on  those  who  interfered  with  bis  re- 
vival work.  One  night  where  he  was  preach- 
ing two  yoang  men  mounted  the  belfry  and 
took  ont  the  clapper  of  the  betl,  when  he 
predicted  that  tfauae  who  thus  attempted  to 
^lenoe  the  voice  of  God  would  end  in  bell. 
In  his  autobiography,  be  reoordi,  with  a  cer- 
t^D  grim  satisfactioii,  that,  in  **  less  than  a 
/ear  afterward,  they  boA  died,  and  without 
hope."  On  another  oooasion  an  infidel  went 
out  of  his  churah  while  the  elder  was  preach- 
ing,  saying  that  he  would  take  bii  wife  with 
him.  On  reaching  home  he  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill,  and  on  the  second  day  after  he 
died.  Tbns,  to  a  certain  extent,  Elder  Enapp 
was  charged  by  Providence  wiUi  the  punish- 
ment of  evil-doers  on  earth. 

At  one  of  Knapp'a  meetings  there  was  a 
man  playing  the  bass-viol,  who,  after  the 
meeting  was  over,  was  to  play  the  violin  at 
a  ball  in  the  neighborhood,  which  the  preach- 
er thought  was  ainfal,  and  ha  prayed  that 
"  the  right  arm  of  the  fiddler  might  be  pal- 
sied, and  that  the  music  might  soand  like 
the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  damned  in  the 
vaults  of  heU."  In  effect,  when  tbo  violinist 
began  to  play  at  the  ball  he  "  was  seized  with 
a  tremor,  and  his  arm  fell  palsied  by  his 
side.'*  The  ball  was  broken  up,  the  musician 
walked  over  to  the  bnildlng  where  the  revival 
was  going  on,  and  was  eonverted  on  the 
spot. 

On  another  occasion,  while  the  elder  was 
preaoUng,  a  wicked  man  drew  a  oarioatnre 
of  the  preuher  on  the  baok  of  a  pew,  but  be- 
fore he  bad  finished  it  bis  hand  dn^ped, 
■died  with  pdsy. 

As  the  eldw  was  passing  through  the 
street,  he  reproved  a  ram-seller,  who  after- 
ward collected  some  compaidons  and  started 
to  the  elder's  church  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  meeting.  On  bis  way  thither 
be  was  taken  sick,  lingered  a  short  time,  and 
died  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  wedding. 
Thus,  Providence  made  the  way  clear  for  the 
labora  of  his  servant  by  visiting  his  antago- 
nists with  death. 

The  revivalist's  mode  of  bringing  people 
within  the  pole  of  Christianity  Is  objection- 
able to  some  people — based  principally  on 
the  parade  and  notoriety  involved  in  the  pro- 
oeeding.  They  think  that  this  public  exhi- 
bition of  private  woe  is  to  some  extent  made 
through  vanity,  of  which  proof  ia  furnished 
in  relating  "  experiences,"  where  each  nar- 
rator endeavors  to  surpass  Us  neighbor  in 
the  aeeonnt  of  his  fimner  wickedness,  and  in 
the  marvelouBVHS  or  peculiarity  of  his  eon- 
version.  They  believe  that  a  snpematoral 
current  is  given  to  these  narrations,  which  is 
npt  to  lead  to  raperstition  and  bigotry.  To 
r^eedng,  self-cespecUng  men,  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  thdr  sense  of  manhood 
will  not  permit  them  to  go.  To  modest  wom- 
en there  must  be  a  limit  in  the  parade  of  in- 
dlridnal  grief.  To  both,  tiie  fittest  place  to 
prostrate  themselres  before  thdr  Maker  and 


ask  forgiveness  of  sins  ia  in  the  silence  and 
privacy  of  their  own  closet. 

The  auctioneer-like  appeal  for  "  a  lost 
soul  weighed  down  with  sin  and  shame,"  ia 
an  extravagant  way  of  describing  an  honest, 
cleanly  man,  at  peace  with  his  neighbors, 
who  remains  indifferent  to  Christianity,  and 
BO  it  appears  to  bim,  making  bim  reluctant 
to  accept  such  description  as  fitting.  To 
convince  such  a  man  of  error,  he  must  be 
reasoned  «rith  in  a  friendly,  private  way. 
Singing  and  shouting  at  him  in  public  rather 
repel  bim  than  draw  him  into  the  fold. 

The  number  Is  great,  however,  whieh  ap- 
pears to  favor  tluR  m^hod  of  conversion.  It 
satisfies  that  hunger  for  notoriety  which  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Anglo>Saxon 
race.  It  gives  opportnniUea  for  Individual 
action,  which  is  another  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  same  race.  It  allbrds  exoite- 
ment  and  declamation,  and  its  agents  move 
and  live  in  the  light  of  publicity.  This  is  the 
dork  side  of  the  picture,  for  those  who  make 
revivals  and  assist  in  them  generally  do  so 
from  conviction.  Their  sincerity  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  as  much  can  hardly  be  said  of 
their  Christianity.  Strange  acts  have  been 
committed  ever  since  the  world  began  in  the 
name  of  the  Creator,  and  ttom  undoubted 
conviction. 

Turbulent,  agitating,  and  agitated  Chris- 
tiana in  later  years  have  hardly  inspired 
trust,  or  respect,  in  the  field  of  politics  at 
least,  for  those  who  have  professed  their 
Christianity  moat  loudly  have  been  generally 
found  to  be  the  least  trustworthy.  In  the 
cases  of  congressional  and  State  jobbery  and 
oomiptlon  which  have  within  Uie  last  few 
years  oome  to  light,  It  seems  that  those  most 
given  to  praying  were  roost  given  to  stealing. 
The  names  of  the  pcayerfol  statesmen  will 
probably  occur  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  late  poUtical  history  of  the  country.  In 
the  midst  of  their  ndsdcnngs,  they  stood  be- 
fore the  pnbUc  with  one  hand  On  the  Bible, 
while  the  other  wu  in  the  public  purse. 
They  were  constantly  invoking  the  divine 
blessing.  They  preached  the  conversion  of 
the  red  man,  and  kept  his  blankets ;  they 
preached  the  amelioration  of  the  black  man, 
and  defrauded  bim  of  his  savings.  The  name 
of  their  Master  was  always  on  thf^tr  lips,  and 
peculation  in  their  hearts.  Tbey  were  class- 
leaders  and  stimulators  of  revivals.  Tbey 
told  the  little  boys  in  the  Sunday-school  bow 
to  become  good  and  great.  Happily,  some 
of  the  Tortufi'es  were  unmasked,  but  not  all. 

Those  who  were  disrobed  of  the  livery  of 
heaven,  under  which  they  more  surely  ac- 
complished their  purposes,  sufiiered  in  them- 
selves ;  but  what  they  suffered  was  trifling 
compared  to  what  true  religion  suftered. 
Tliere  was  a  reaction  a^inst  Christianity,  as 
exhibited  by  the  press  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Some  joomals,  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
posures, boldly  ezpressed  a  preference  for 
what  tbey  called  "  broad-backed  men  of  sin  " 
for  the  places  €t  trust  and  honor  in  the  lead- 
ership of  States  and  the  nntlon. 

The  period  betweoi  1B80  and  1867  was 
one  of  nnnsnal  prosperity  throughout  the 
Union  In  bnsfaiesa  and  of  lethaigy  in  relig- 
ion. The  commerciid  panic  of  was  se- 
vwe,  and  on  its  heels  followed  the  revival  of 


18fif-'88.  The  people,  during  the  tune  of 
their  material  welfare,  remUned  iniUfimBt 
to  spiritual  needs,  bnt,  when  misfortnne  m. 
ited  them,  they  filled  the  churches  to  otct- 
flowing,  and  opened  houses  for  day-pn]rv  la 
the  business  quarters  of  some  of  the  piind- 
pal  cities.  As  nsual  in  sacb  moTenkaita, 
some  of  the  places  of  amusement  were  nttd 
for  this  purpose,  with  a  view  of  attacking 
Satan  in  what  were  believed  to  be  his  stra^- 
holds,  as  well  as  of  prodndng  a  drunatic  ef- 
fect. 

The  cireomstanora  are  now  umiUr  to 
what  they  were  during  that  period,  and  it  b 
possible  that  the  revival  inaugurated  bj 
Kessra.  Koody  and  Sankey  In  BnxJclyn  uj 
become  as  national  In  its  character  ai  tbit 
of  1867.  After  the  close  of  the  war  Om 
was  a  long  season  of  matetial  jmsperitr, 
marked  by  incUfferenee  to  the  demandi  of 
religion,  and  a  general  tendency  to  dqtend 
upon  science  only  for  the  solatioB  of  all 
spiritual  questiona.  This  was  fidlowed 
depression  in  business,  and  a  reaction  kuiL 
ready  set  in  against  relying  upon  science  fat 
light  and  aid.  Thus,  as  will  be  observed,  tbe 
general  condition  is  Identical  with  that  wUd 
existed  in  186T. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  moremenl 
of  which  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankejtreit. 
tbe  head,  differs  from  any  former  rerinl  Id 
America.  Thia,  at  least  ao  far,  is  not  *  »- 
vival  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Mt. 
Moody  pleada  his  cause  with  much  earneit- 
ness,  but  remains  in  full  possession  of  his- 
eelf.  There  is  not  much  denuncittioD,  air 
description  of  future  punisbment.  TlieiidK 
ject  of  conversion  is  treated  to  some  eiusl 
as  a  matter  of  baslness,  wherein  tbe  adna- 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  compliance  ud 
non-compliance  are  dwelt  upon  with  gmt 
eameSbiess.  The  exhoiter  has  evrashon 
a  disposition  to  keep  the  manifeatationi  of 
demonstrative  listenera  within  the  bonadi 
of  propriety  and  decorum,  and  as  long  as  k 
conducts  the  revival  In  this  way  tbe  aSt 
which  have  accompanied  and  foUowad  pmi- 
ona  revivals  will  be  avoided  and  much  good 
may  be  done.  He  has  exhibited,  too,  a  eertaia 
breadth  in  his  creed,  for,  when  called  on  to 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  some  desiguted 
Roman  Catholics,  he  refused,  averring  thtl 
tbe  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  (^uneb 
were  as  good  Christians  as  those  of  uyothv 
church. 

ALsm  BhoM. 


THE  PERUVIAN  AMAZON 
AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

HOTBS  FBOH  A  JOURNAL  OF  TSATIL 
TL 

Jv^  M.— At  eight  A.  M.  we  got  up  as- 
ehor,  entered  the  TTeayali,  and  bade  fbeedl 
to  tiie  Paobitea  and  to  the  Caabibos.  Tea 
minutes  after  starting^  a  dense  fbg  cane  (■ 
very  suddenly,  and  both  vessels  bad  M  an* 
ehor ;  but  at  ten  a.  v.  we  made  another  start, 
and  ran  nntll  six  p.  h.  We  passed  mar 
Conibo  canoes  going  to  the  place  reodei- 
voas  at  the  month  of  the  Pachitet. 
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Sant-yaeu,  July  9th. — Stopped  at  this  place 
jesterda;  for  wood,  and  I  went  np  to  the  lit- 
tle Tillage.  I  was  caught  in  the  worst  thun- 
der-storm I  hare  ever  seen  io  South  America  ; 
and,  although  our  Indian  supplied  my  com- 
panion and  m;self  with  an  umbrella  of  the 
country  (palm  -  thatch),  we  got  thoroughly 
wet.  Found  the  place  not  at  all  improred  in 
sobriety.  Here  we  obtained  some  feather- 
work  peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  alao  a 
yonng  j^uar.  We  had  hardly  gotten  him 
on  board  the  vessel  when  he  broke  away  and 
killed  two  chickens  and  a  torkey,  and  chased 
oar  highly-prized  collection  of  parrots  and 
miBcellaneoua  bitda  overboard  before  he  could 
be  recaptured.  We  called  him  "  Dixie,"  and 
be  shows  a  "  chronle  oise  of  appetite,"  like 
a  good  "  reb." 

Jviy  XOA.— Early  In  the  morning  we  left 
the  dilapidated  old  station  and  for  several 
hoars  steamed  by  laq^  flooks  of  waterfowl, 
which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  thU  particular 
part  of  the  river.  Some  of  them  were  per- 
fectly white,  and  others  of  a  most  beantifnl 
inok,  as  soft  and  delicate  \a  shade  as  that 
found  on  the  iooer  side  of  a  sea-sheU. 

Nothing  further  of  Interest  occnrred  on 
our  downward  voyage ;  and,  after  a  very  sat- 
isfactory exploration,  Tquitos  was  reached  in 
safety,  on  July  the  ISth. 

TquUot,  Auffutt  24th, — Little  more  than  a 
month  ago  we  reached  this  place  on  our  re- 
turn from  the  first  of  the  series  of  expedi- 
tions for  the  year  1878.  As  Tquitos  ia  the 
base  of  our  operations  and  the  largest  and 
most  important  Peruvian  settlement  on  any 
of  the  water-courses  east  of  the  Andes,  it 
probably  deserves  description.  About  the 
year  1866  the  Peruvian  Government  deter- 
mined to  put  a  line  of  steamers  on  their  por- 
tion of  the  river  Amazon,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few  traders  that  had  established  them- 
selves along  its  banks,  and  alao  the  better  to 
define  thtir  territory  and  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  Brazil,  of  wfaioh  oonntry  they  were 
jealous.  For  the  necessary  repairs  of  the 
ateamera  they  established  here  a  email  ma- 
chine-shop, and  Imported  some  EogUsh  me- 
chanioa.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  a  few 
naval  and  marine  officers  ftrom  the  Pacifie 
coast,  and  called  it  a  naval  station.  The  In- 
dians of  this  locality,  not  liking  the  turn 
things  were  taking,  withdrew  farther  into  the 
interior;  and  around  this  nucleus  quickly 
gathered  greedy  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Bra- 
zilian, and  Peruvian  traders,  merchants,  and 
adventurers  of  every  kind.  Thus,  in  a  short 
time,  was  established  a  little  tbatched-roofed 
village  of  some  twenty-five  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, and  correspoidiog,  possibly,  in  morals, 
to  "  Poker  Flat  "  and  San  Francisco  in  their 
iacipieucy.  Regularly  every  month  a  contin- 
gent of  twenty  thousand  soles,  with  which  to 
pay  government  employes  and  to  meet  other 
expenses,  was  sent  across  the  mountains  from 
Lima  to  this  pkce.  Every  cent  of  the  month- 
ly ioatallments  passed  rapidly  into  the  clutch- 
es of  these  merchants,  and,  they  getUng  &t 
on  it,  other  birds  of  the  same  feather  collect- 
ed, so  that,  in  1878,  when  the  government 
oensed  for  many  months  to  send  its  contin- 
gent, the  phwe  was  filled  with  diasatisfled  ad- 
rentnrers.  The  inbatntants  of  an  Amazonian 
Tillage  always  form  an  interesting  apeotacle, 


but  the  population  of  Tquitos  la  parllcnlarly 
so.  As  there  Is  now  but  little  business,  the 
natives  are  nothing  more  than  a  body  of  use- 
less loafers,  whom  only  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  a  steamer  can  arouse  Into  any 
thing  like  life.  But  by  a  steam-whistle  they 
are  electrified,  and  every  thing  in  the  village 
that  can  walk  or  crawl  collects  on  the  bank 
at  that  signal.  As  the  steamer  approaches 
the  landing,  you  have  a  fine  view  of  this  peo- 
ple of  the  Amazon  Valley.  Tou  will  see 
standing  out  prominently  the  white  man  and 
the  black,  and  you  will  find  all  intermediate 
shades  close  at  hand. 

The  three  races,  red,  white,  and  black,  are 
combined  and  intermingled  in  every  possible 
proporuoD,  producing  the  mulatto,  ofaolo,  and 
samba  The  last  cross  (Indian  and  negro) 
makes,  physiMllj,  the  best  man.  He  is  a 
treacherous,  strong  villain,  with  sullen  coun- 
tenance, and  is  feared  by  both  Indians  and 
white  men.  His  superior  jAj/tU/ue  enables 
him  to  carry  out  his  impulses;  and  three- 
fonrtha  of  the  mnrderera  and  other  criminals 
io  Pent  and  Brazil  are  aambos.  As  it  would 
take  the  steamer  some  time  to  refit  and  pre- 
pare for  a  second  ezpedttioo,  we  secured  a 
bouse  and  moved  ashore.  Except  that  mon- 
ey was  scarcer,  we  found  every  thing  as  we 
had  left  it  five  months  before ;  but  the  re- 
markable credit  system  still  existed ;  and, 
without  showing  a  cent  of  mosey,  you  could 
buy  any  thing  you  needed,  from  a  box  of 
matches  to  a  house.  The  2Sth  of  July  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Peru  ;  and 
this  place  made  quite  a  creditable  display. 
On  the  day  preceding,  the  troops  of  the  plaiy, 
consisting  of  fifty  half-breeds,  divided  into 
two  companies,  with  about  seventeen  com- 
missioned officers,  uniformed  like  the  French, 
marched  around,  and  published  at  every  street 
comer  an  order,  requiring  you  on  the  mor- 
row to  (Usplay  a  flag  from  your  window,  and 
for  three  nights  to  bam  a  Ught  In  iiont  of 
your  house.  Host  of  the  citizens  got  drank, 
and  staid  in  that  condiUon  for  forty  •eight 
hoars,  singing  their  national  airs  all  tiie 
while.  These  people  observe  all  the  saints* 
days  and  holidays.  But  the  holiday  In  which 
they  take  most  delight  is  the  carnival.  This 
usually  begins  on  some  saint's  day  just  before 
Lent,  and  lasts  for  four  days. 

During  that  interval  there  is  no  respect 
paid  to  rank,  sex,  or  condition.  The  door  of 
the  highest  official  in  the  place  can  be  broken 
open,  and  be  dragged  out  and  painted  all 
over,  nnd  obliged  to  laugh  at  it,  too.  It  is  in 
vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  a  correct  idea 
of  the  carnival  as  it  is  carried  on  in  Tquitos. 
But  try  to  imagine  a  dirty  village  of  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  three-fourths  of  whom 
are  oholoB,  mulattoes,  Chinese,  and  Indians, 
with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  lowest  class  of 
English  workmen ;  imagine  them  all  desperate 
from  receiving  no  money,  and  living  badly 
for  many  months;  imagine  an  order,  pub- 
lished at  the  street-comera,  giving  them  hoi* 
iday  and  absolute  license  for  fonr  days,  and 
yon  may  then  be  prepared  to  have  an  inklii^ 
of  what  transpires  on  such  occasions.  This 
mob  gets  up  dnmk  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  and  goes  to  bed  drunk  on  the  night  of 
the  18th.  During  this  rdgn  of  liquor  and 
absence  of  law,  the  streets  are  incessantly 


paraded  by  gangs  of  yelling  men  and  wom- 
en, who  throw,  at  every  one  they  meet,  balls 
of  mud,  and  skins  filled  with  paint,  and 
all  kinds  of  horrid-smelling  things.  If  you 
lock  your  door,  it  is  broken  down  by  the 
mob,  and  you  are  drafted  out  and  rolled  in 
the  mud  and  painted,  until  you  can  hardly 
recognize  yourself.  Tou  would  see  a  captain 
in  the  Peruvian  Navy  start  down  the  street 
to  his  breakfast,  looking,  in  his  *'  hidalgo 
pride,"  as  neat  as  a  new  pin,  and  a  doaen 
women  would  break  from  the  crowd;  and, 
while  some  would  be  smearing  his  face  with 
red,  white,  and  blue  paint,  others  would  be 
throwing  flour  over  him  from  top  to  toe. 
Just  as  be  thinks  he  ia  going  to  get  away, 
several  hands  grab  bim,  and  his  sblrt-collar 
is  quietly  polled  aside,  to  make  way  for  a 
handful  of  soft,  black  mud,  from  the  street; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  feela  his  pockets 
being  filled  with  the  same  article.  There  are 
trees  phinted  at  the  comers  of  the  principal 
streets,  and  here  the  players  collect,  and 
dance  around  to  drums,  horns,  and  yells, 
until  they  are  ready  to  drop  from  fatigue  and 
excitement.  Then  the  tree  is  cot  down,  and 
the  one  toward  whom  it  falls  has  to  treat  to 
drinks.  He  is  master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
next  time,  and  must  have  another  tree  plant- 
ed. No  one  who  remains  In  town  is  exempt 
from  the  annoyance. 

The  pet  animals  form  not  an  unimportant 
part  io  the  population  here.  Every  bouse 
has  its  balf-^ozen  parrots  and  monkeys.  The 
first  yon  can  hear  all  day  saying  their  letters, 
calling  people,  cursing,  and  singing  parts  of 
the  church  service.  The  latter,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  stupid.  The  other  day,  however, 
one  stole  some  four  or  five  ^ge,  and  took 
down  the  street  pursued  by  the  neighbor  from 
whom  he  had  purloined  them.  An  Indian 
having  run  out  into  the  street  to  stop  him, 
the  monkey,  fiuding  himself  hard  pushed,  ran 
up  on  him,  and  took  poriUon  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  whence  the  latter  could  not  dislodge 
bIm.  People  collected  around,  and,  aeeing 
himself  alwnt  to  be  captured,  he  smashed 
the  e^s  in  the  Indian's  face,  jumped  down, 
and  got  away.  The  great  amusement  of 
the  place,  in  fact,  the  only  diversion,  con- 
sists in  fandangot.  Of  these,  there  are  one 
or  two  every  night,  and  on  some  nights  more 
than  half  a  dozen.  They  are  indulged  io  and 
enjoyed  by  all  classes,  and  the  passion  for 
them  is  remarkable.  The  poor  devil  who  baa 
been  working  all  the  month  without  any 
clothes  on  bis  back,  at  the  close  of  it  will 
take  his  few  dollars  and  immediately  pur- 
chase a  demijohn  of  chacapa  (distilled  cane- 
juice),  a  few  bottles  of  some  miserable  wine, 
and  a  jar  of  chieka  (fermented  Indian -com 
and  water  sweetened).  He  then  goes  to  bis 
house,  throws  open  the  doors,  sounds  a  few 
notes  on  the  concertina,  strikes  a  few  blows 
on  an  old  empty  goods-box  (these  two  instru« 
ments  always  accompany  each  other,  and  fur- 
nish the  music  peculiar  to  a.  fandango  in  this 
place),  and  the  crowd  collects.  Any  passer- 
by can  enter;  and  there  they  stay,  and  "hack 
and  fill,"  whirl  around  and  around,  and  pass 
each  oUier,  until  the  liquor  Is  gone,  waving 
their  handkerchiefs  and  fiirting  them  in  escli 
other's  faee8,and  calling  to  each  other  "Eal- 
la  I "  (or, "  Get  along  ftsterl^  Attiiesin:- 
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time,  tbey  sing  an  accompanimeat  to  the  ma- 
aio,  and  the  walt-flowera  clap  tiieir  feet  and 
haDdfl, 

The  ooncertioa  seems  to  be  a  very  favor- 
ite muaical  instrument  with  the  lodiana  of 
South  America.  A  great  many  of  the  cholo 
women  of  the  place  play  upon  them  with  that 
touch  and  taste  peculiar  to  the  Indian.  The 
strains  are  the  sweetest,  saddest,  and  most 
weird,  imaginable.  Tfaeyare  the  native  mel- 
odies, or  songs,  of  the  Indiana  of  the  moun- 
tains and  hill -country.  In  Fern  tbey  call 
them  trulm.  They  say  that  these  irkla  were 
composed  by  a  young  Indian,  who  Irat  his 
sweetheart,  and  who  used  to  go  every  day 
and  sit  by  her  grave  and  lament  By  degrees 
tbe  rain  washed  the  earth  away,  and  her 
Iwnes  became  visible.  The  Indian  took  the 
hone  of  her  arm,  and  from  it  made  a  flute  or 
pipe,  with  which  he  would  sit  by  the  grave 
day  and  night  and  play  the  tunes  that  are 
now  sung  as  trUttt. 

The  government  factory  of  Yquitos  is 
only  remarkable  for  getting  a  oonsiderable 
amount  of  work  out  of  some  Britons  without 
paying  them.  The  tree  standing  near  it  is 
much  more  worthy  of  note.  It  is  a  palm-tree, 
covered  with  parasitical  vines,  which  have 
grown  around  it  until  they  have  become  liniced 
together,  making  an  enormous  tree,  with  tbe 
palm  for  the  centre.  This  tree  is  the  roost- 
ing-place  of  many  buzzards  that  patrol  the 
town  by  day ;  and,  at  night,  are  its  goardian 
angels. 

Yquitos  is  visited  by  small  traders  from 
the  ndghboring  rivers,  who  have  been  collect- 
ing rubber,  gums,  and  Indian  cnriosiUes,  etc. 
These  often  come  from  a  great  distance,  from 
far  up  the  river  Xapo,  In  Bquador,  uid  from 
other  smaller  sbvams  entering  into  the  Ama- 
lon.  They  come  in  oanoes,  or  on  baliai,  bring- 
ing their  commodities  with  them,  and  ofteii> 
times  one  or  two  Indians  from  the  section 
of  country  they  have  visited.  In  this  way, 
the  good  people  of  Yquitos  liave  often  been 
made  to  smile,  upon  opening  their  lazy,  black 
eyes  In  tbe  morning,  to  see,  strolling  along 
unconcernedly  in  tbe  dirty  street,  a  little 
squad  of  savages,  perfectly  naked,  or  else 
fantastically  dressed.  The  Indians,  who 
withdrew  to  the  interior  when  this  place  was 
established,  are  called  Yquitos  Indians.  In 
stature  they  are  square  and  well  built,  with 
pleasant,  open  conotenances.  They  keep 
clear  of  the  settlements ;  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  see  one  enter  the  neighborhood.  In 
intelligence  they  are  far  below  the  Oouibo ; 
possessing  neither  bows  nor  arrows,  and  go- 
ing perfectly  naked.  A  short  lance  Is  their 
only  weapon,  offensive  and  defensive ;  and 
it  is  said  that  tbey  capture  their  game  by 
snues.  They  have  tbe  lore  of  ornament  so 
distinctive  in  the  Indian,  and  wear  qtdte  a 
tasty  littie  head-dress  of  bark  placed  jaunti- 
ly on  one  side  of  the  head.  They  have  also 
a  slit  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  through  which 
Is'  worn  a  short  section  of  reed,  In  the  end 
of  which  is  stuck  a  little  bunch  of  red  feath- 
ers. The  finest-looking  Vidians  seen  in  this 
part  of  tbe  country  come  down  the  river  Ka> 
po  from  Equador.  All  tbe  Indians  through 
this  country  distrust  the  whites  ;  and,  adding 
to  that  their  fear  of  the  small-pox,  which  to 
them  is  peculiarly  fatal,  It  is  not  often  that 


they  can  be  gotten  to  enter  this  place.  Anoth- 
er tribe,  inhabiting  a  belt  of  country  touch- 
ing the  Napo,  three  or  four  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth,  ore  the  Oregones  or  big-eared 
Indians,  When  young,  tbe  lobe  of  the  ear 
is  slit,  and  into  it  is  inserted  a  small,  round 
block  of  wood.  These  blocks  are  constantly 
replaced  by  larger  ones,  so  that,  when  the 
age  of  manhood  is  attained,  round  blocks  of 
three  or  four  inches  in  circumference  are 
worn.  It  la  sidd  that,  wh»  these  Oregones 
are  warring  agdnat  each  other,  and  prism- 
era  are  taken,  they  pair  them  off,  make  than 
face  each  other,  and  then  pass  their  hands 
through  each  other's  ears.  Then  the  c^>ton 
Ush  tbdr  bands  together  behind  tfadr  heads, 
and  tiioa  they  are  secured. 

On  the  morning  of  March  21,  '74,  we  left 
Yquitos  in  the  launch  Fastaiafor  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  chart  of  the  TTpper  Kara* 
ilOD,  and  determining  the  position  of  Boija  at 
the  "  Pungo  de  Manserichi,"  the  point  where 
the  river  breaks  through  the  Andes  Uoun- 
tains,  and  which  was  said  to  be  the  head  of 
steam  navigation. 

March  i^fh. — Arrived  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Huallaga.  This  is  a  large  river,  emptying 
into  the  UaraQon  on  tbe  right  side,  and  its 
banks  are  better  suited  for  cultivation  than 
any  we  have  seen  in  this  country.  It  is,  also, 
on  the  mail  route  from  Yquitos  to  Lima. 
Yurimaguas,  near  the  head  of  navigation,  is 
a  small  village,  but,  in  importance,  as  regards 
the  river  settlements,  is  next  to  Yquitos. 

Manh  SOlA. — Reached  Barranca,  latitude 
4°  S9'  B8'  south,  longitude  ?6'  88'  88'  west  of 
Gfeenirich ;  distance  from  the  Bradllan  fwa- 
tier,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles 
and  three-quarters ;  deration  above  sea-lev- 
el, 188.072  metres.  Barranca  Is  an  outpost 
settiemen^  situated  on  a  high,  clay  bank.  It 
has  a  ganison  of  twdve  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  a  lieutenant.  These  men  are 
stationed  here  to  keep  back  the  hostile  tribes 
of  tills  secUon.  We  took  on  board  the  olB- 
cer  and  his  command,  and  also  six  or  eight 
Indians  of  the  post,  and  in  half  an  honr  were 
under  way  again.  Then  I  learned  that  we 
had  a  case  of  small -pox  on  board.  This 
crew  had  lived  in  Yquitos  so  long  they  did 
not  mind  it  much,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  it  a  secret  from  the  soldiers  and  new 
men.  About  fi>ur  p.  v.  we  passed  an  old  de- 
serted chacra.  We  ran  around  a  point  out 
of  sight  of  it,  and  anchored.  The  soldiers 
and  Indiaiw  were  then  sent  down  to  the 
bunkers  to  pass  wood,  and  the  sick  man  was 
hurried  over  the  side  into  a  canoe,  with  pro- 
visions, an  old  gun,  and  two  nurses,  and  told 
to  pull  as  rapidly  as  posdhle  for  the  chaara. 
He  was  supposed  to  stay  at  this  hat  for  four 
or  five  days,  in  which  time  he  would  dther 
die  or  become  wdl  moogh  to  make  a  canoe- 
voyage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mUe*  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Huallagoa.  There  is  very  little 
dangerof  his spreadbg  the  disease;  for  above 
Barranca  he  will  "  lie  pretty  low,'*  through 
fear  of  the  savages,  and  below,  if  in  passing 
any  of  the  (^itiiBnAad  Indians  they  should 
happen  to  find  out  that  he  has  the  small-pox, 
they  will  kill  him  and  his  two  nurses  and 
sink  his  canoe, 

March  31tf. — ^At  nine  ^  H.  we  passed  Ll- 
mon.   This  is  a  beautiful  green  islutd  lying 


in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  in  trea  cm- 
prising  about  two  acres.  It  is  the  first  mil 
pato,  or  obstruction  to  navigation.  Hen  vc 
encountered  tbe  first  jia^a  of  pebbles;  ud 
just  ahead  the  mountains  are  pliinl)  la 
sight.  There  are  the  remains  of  t  detcrttd 
ehacra  on  this  little  island ;  ud  the  but. 
trees  planted  by  its  former  ocenput  Ktn 
to  be  struggling  to  keep  th^  hetdt  tbore 
the  rank  vegetation,  fifteen  and  twaUj  fttt 
high,  which  seems,  in  turn,  to  be  \rfn%  to 
choke  them  out.  One  night,  aboat  d^ues 
month*  agtv  tbe  owner  of  die  eAsm  ad 
eleven  others  were  massacred  I7  a  very  m. 
age  tribe  called  Wamhesas.  One  mut-«k 
was  out  fishing — only  escaped  to  tdl  tk 
tale ;  and,  since  then,  no  one  hu  dutd  t> 
live  above  the  station  of  Barranca. 

At  4.20  p.  H.  we  anchored  for  tbe  Diglit 
Just  after  stopping  we  discovered  tea  rH> 
aocot  on  a  playa  about  half  a  nule  away ;  ud 
tbe  second  commander  and  I  took  sone  In- 
dians and  started  for  them.  We  ct^ 
and,  at  the  same  instant,  both  fired  intotix 
largest.  Although  he  had  two  armj-billa 
through  him,  he  and  tbe  rest  jumped  into 
tbe  river,  and  began  to  swim  for  tbe  otber 
side,  leaving  as  only  their  beads  to  fire  4t. 
Tbe  one  we  had  shot,  finding  himself  tw 
weak  to  get  across,  tried  to  ascend  the  bin^, 
and  run  past  us  into  the  woods;  ind,  al- 
though an  Indian  split  his  skull  with 
knife,  he  jumped  back  into  the  riTer,  vA 
dived  out  of  sight.  However,  we  kiDed  Gn, 
three  of  them  weiring  over  one  hnndndud 
fifty  pounds  apiece. 

.^prtl  lif.— Last  night,  at  twdve  o'elock, 
we  broke  a  hawser,  and  eteamed  for  a  bttltf 
anchorage.  At  seven  a.  k.  we  got  under 
and,  although  the  current  was  veryftms 
and  navigation  dlflBcult,  the  chief  engbM 
(marine)  and  the  captain  of  the  soUBen  » 
looted  this  time  to  get  drunk.  AflettTo; 
narrow  escape  from  bdi^  dashed  sgtnilt  At 
bank  by  the  current,  we  arrived  withcmla* 
bap  at  the  old  site  of  Boija.  Here,  tlie  En- 
tenant  and  his  soldiers,  having  seen  Hpuo' 
infidet  below,  went  ashore  and  reconnritnd; 
but  with  no  success. 

AprU  3(/.— This  is  the  prettiest  spot  1 
have  seen  in  Peru.  We  have  steamed  Bp 
from  the  marshes  of  the  lower  river,  wA  w 
now  anchored  a  few  hfandred  feet  from  md 
just  in  front  of  a  narrow  moontii»-pitS6 
through  which  rush  the  contracted  w»Ub  of 
tbe  mighty  Amazon.  These  mountains  belni 
to  the  Andes  range,  end  are  parallel  to 
main  backbone.  On  the  other  side  of  tbii 
pass  the  river  again  spreads  out  to  its  Miiil 
width,  and  flows  through  an  ImmeDSe  valltT. 
Through  this  gorge  rushes  a  current  of  ««1 
air ;  and,  just  in  tbe  proper  place  to  gel 
full  benefit  of  it,  Katnre  has  formed  a  beand- 
fil  little  plateau  of  six  or  seven  acres,  u 
fertile  as  fertile  can  be;  and  diis  is  tbe  she 
of  the  old  town  of  Boisa.  This  locsliij 
said  to  be  rich  In  gold,  and  must  hare  bea 
so  once ;  for,  as  eariy  as  1*84,  there  «>  » 
village  established  here.  Inimitwun^ 
a  missionary  station  by  the  Jesdt^  it 
the  first  one  established  in  this  atoHlMifr 
gjon. 

A  garrison  was  kept  here  to  force  »*  h*" 
dians  to  bring  in  j  mid,  andfiwiItimM* 
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proceeded  oppreasioD  of  the  vUest  kind  to 
the  poor  Indian,  So  tbat,  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  Peru,  when  the  Spanish  force  was 
withdranro,  the  neighboring  Indians  nished 
in,  killed  all  the  inhabitants,  and  bumed  the 
toirn.  Sioee  that  time  several  attempts  have 
been  made  }o  reestablish  the  place,  bat  all 
hare  proved  uaanocessfnl.  Several  months 
af^er  it  had  been  abandoned  for  the  last  time, 
three  Italians  with  their  Tives  came  up  here, 
and  located  with  a  view  to  collecting  gold 
from  the  beds  of  the  streams  in  the  ricinity. 
Thc7  were  killed,  and  ttelr  wires  taken  pri»> 
oners  and  carried  tfaroi^  the  pass  on  the 
other  side.  Tbeae  women  were  treated  very 
retpeotfally  by  the  savages,  but  were  elosely 
guarded.  Once  all  the  men  went  away  and 
left  them  in  eha^  of  the  women.  These, 
I^>on  retiring  to  sleep  at  night,  tied  the  hair 
of  thdr  own  he^  to  that  of  thor  eaptlrea, 
In  order  to  Hcnre  them.  Bot  the  itory  goes 
that  the  enptirea  qnietly  pulled  oat  their  own 
bair,  so  as  not  to  awaJcen  the  Indians,  and 
thai  freed  themselres.  Theythennoisdessly 
cut  the  eanoea  adrift,  ao  as  to  avoid  parsuit, 
and,  climbing  around  the  pongo  (whirlpool), 
made  a  raft ;  and,  after  much  suffering  and 
starvation,  were  picked  up  some  distance 
down  the  river, 

April  ith. — Went  on  shore  lo-day  to  make 
observations.  The  church  and  barracks  built 
by  the  last  occupants  of  Boija  are  in  a  tol- 
erable state  of  preservation.  In  the  church 
were  some  old  hammocks,  swung  by  the  last 
party  of  infidea  that  had  prowled  down  this 
way.  Two  hundred  yards  farther  on  the  scene 
changes  from  the  ordinarily  flat,  spongy  soil 
of  the  plateau  to  the  abrupt  side  of  a  steep 
mountain.  The  transition  is  so  sudden  that 
70U  can  hardly  believe  it  Without  any  fore- 
warning in  the  way  of  rocks  and  slight  ud< 
dulatioiu,  yon  issue  from  the  dense  under- 
growth, and  are  arrested  suddenly  by  a  foam- 
ing mountain-stream  of  clear  limestone-water, 
which  comes  thundering  along  around  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and,  pouring  over  im- 
mense bowlders  of  Uinestone,  Joins  the  Ha* 
raSon  Just  as  it  issues  ftom  the  pass. 

Hammcs,  April  lih, — Last  night  we  tt- 
rired  at  this  plaoe,  having  left  Boija  at  nine 
r.  ir.  We  oame  down-stream  at  a  tremen- 
dons  speed,  and  struck  three  plazas  of  gravel, 
but  the  impetus  of  the  vessel  carried  us  over. 
About  the  I4th  we  will  arrive  in  Yquitos, 

Lieutenant  F  ,  the  commandant  of  the 

post,  says  that,  during  the  ten  months  of  his 
ootumand  at  Barranca,  he  bos  collected  near- 
ly one  thousand  Indians,  and  established 
them  in  villages  around  him.  These,  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  had  no  settled  homes,  but 
were  biding  from  eacb  other  in  creeks  and 
ponds,  living  in  their  canoes,  and  killing  each 
other  whenever  they  could  get  a  chance.  The 
old  earaea  or  Jiead  -  Indian  of  Barranca  is 
the  oldest  native  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  a  man 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  He  has  not  "  the 
twentieth  part  of  one  poor  scruple  "  of  flesh 
on  his  whole  body,  and  yon  would  say  tliat  he 
was  at  least  a  hundred  years  old.  Still,  he 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  outdone  in  any 
thing  by  any  young  man  In  the  settlement 
We  were  auzioos  to  have  his  picture,  and  the 
lieotenant  promised  to  translate  fnm  the  In- 


dian language  an  aecoant  of  his  long  and  event- 
ful life,  to  be  put  on  the  back  of  his  photo- 
graph ;  but  the  fates  ordered  otherwise.  The 
curaca  was  told  that  we  wanted  his  picture. 
He  jumped  at  the  idea  and  came  on  board, 
pulled  off  his  shirt,  rolled  up  his  pants,  and 
squared  himself  against  the  mast.  His  breast 
consisted  of  nothing  but  muscle  and  scars. 
There  were  at  least  seven  or  eight  large 
gashes  and  holes  in  bis  arms,  shoulders,  and 
chest.  These  wounds  he  had  received  when 
a  young  man,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
lulling  of  his  wife  and  children  and  his  being 
left  for  dead.  Leaving  the  old  fellow  in  this 
striking  position,  I  went  below  to  see  how 
the  photographer  was  coming  on  in  the  prep- 
aration of  his  plates,  I  found  him,  his  ma- 
eUne,  and  the  whole  eabln,  enveloped  in 
flames,  some  of  his  ehemicils  having  taken 
fire ;  and,  as  the  whistle  for  departore  sound- 
ed Just  then,  the  taking  of  the  pfaot<^ph 
was  a  dedded  failure.  We  put  ont  the 
fire,  and  I  went  up  and  told  the  old  chief 
that  the  white  gentleman  had  **  busted,"  and 
that  we  would  have  to  dispense  with  his  pict- 
ure for  the  present  The  old  fellow  nnooiled 
himself  very  slowly,  and  with  great  delibera- 
tion got  into  bis  shirt  Then,  with  a  look  of 
supreme  contempt  for  white  gentlemen,  as  a 
class,  be  got  into  his  canoe  and  shoved  off, 
without  ever  having  opened  his  mouth. 

This  voyage  terminated  the  most  impor- 
tant ezploraUons  of  the  commission,* 

N.  B.  NOLAHD. 


A  VISIT  TO  VICTOR  HUGO'S 
ISLAND-HOME. 

IN  the  quaint  streets  of  the  town  of  St. 
Petersport,  in  the  Channel  Islands,  may 
be  seen,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a  sin- 
gular-appearing old  man,  with  a  full,  white 
beard  and  gray  locks,  who  walks  with  an  ab- 
stracted air,  his  head  being  bowed  and  turned 
a  little  on  one  aide,  as  if  half  in  search  of 
something  on  the  ground.  This  siogular-ap- 
peariug  man  is  Victor  Hugo,  who,  expatri- 
ated by  imperialism,  took  refuge  in  Guernsey 
from  necessity,  where  he  now  remains  some- 
times by  ohoioe.  Here,  where  the  principal 
scenes  of  the  story  are  laid,  he  wrote  "  The 
Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  which  he  dedicates  to — 

■*  The  Book  of  Hospitality  and  Liberty,  to 
that  portion  of  the  old  Norman  ground  in- 
habited by  the  noble  little  Nation  of  the  Sea, 
to  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  severe  yet  kind,  my 
present  home,  perhaps  my  tomb." 

In  this  brief  dedication  the  author  gives  a 
glimpse  of  his  Island-home  and  its  peculiar 
characteristics  —  Ouemaey  being,  like  the 
other  members  of  the  group  to  which  it  be- 
longs, a  rock,  though  a  very  lat^e  rock.  And, 
since  there  are  nations  and  nations,  we  will 

*  Reference  In  tbeae  pages  baa  been  made  to 
the  Tontoco.  This  creatnre  Is  a  lazy,  alow-morlng 
beast,  in  appearance  closely  reeembling  the  tapir, 
but  being  smaller  In  size.  It  bas  three  toea  on 
each  hind-  and  two  on  each  forefoot.  Its  habits 
and  food  are  Biroilar  to  tbose  of  the  tapir.  Its 
flesh  is  like  that  of  the  bog,  and  is  quite  palatable. 
Herds  of  ttaem  are  often  seen  feeding  on  the  fbtyat 
along  the  river's  banks.  Wben  attaOked,  ttacr  take 
to  the  water  readUr,  and  ace  veiy  tenacioua  of  life. 


concede  that  Guernsey  is  correctly  styled  a 
"  noble "  little  nation ;  severe,  too,  as  al- 
leged, especially  to  roving,  unautbeoUcated 
strangers,  in  common  with  acknowledged 
knaves.  It  is  a  curious  old  island,  notched 
with  coves  and  bays,  and  buttressed  with 
flinty  rocks ;  its  entire  border  being  studded 
with  castles,  martello  towers,  and  quaint 
spires,  while  the  rolling  fields  are  sown  with 
"menhir"  and"  dolmen  ^"  the  architecture,, 
military  and  ecclesiastic,  dating  from  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  while  the  Dni- 
idio  remains  go  back  to  the  prehistoric  man,. 
In  a  word,  the  island  is  just  what  a  piece  of 
"  old  Norman  ground  "  ought  to  be,  forming 
a  convenient  home  for  Victor  Hugo ;  since, 
while  poasessii^  the  power  of  exciting  hia 
fioiey,  it  at  the  same  time  affbrded  the  de- 
aired  **  rock  of  liberty,"  whence,  in  the  days 
of  IVencb  Cnsarism,  he  could  safely  lannch 
his  repnblioan  thunders. 

In  writing  under  the  title  selected,  one 
hardly  knows  which  to  regard  as  the  poet's 
"  home,"  the  island  Itself,  or  the  particular 
house  in  which  he  livM.  Perhaps  the  reader 
will  expect  something  about  both,  though  in 
either  case  this  sketch  must  be  brief.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  of  St  Petersport,  the 
chief  town  of  Guernsey,  may  be  found  in  the 
buildings  and  streets,  though  the  people  who 
live  in  the  houses  and  walk  in  the  streets 
would  bear  a  great  deal  of  description,  being 
poor,  proud,  exclusive,  and  clannish,  as  well 
as  hospitable,  prosperous,  and  kind.  There 
are  two  sides  to  this  "old  Norman"  shield, 
which  takes  its  theolo^cal  device  from  Ox- 
ford, and  its  legal  legends  from  France, 
though  the  people  are  almost  iiAlependent  of 
English  and  Continental  manners,  customs, 
politics,  and  speech.  The  prosperity  of  the 
place  is  not  of  a  kind  to  turn  anybody's  head, 
while  the  poverty  of  the  poor  is  a  monoto- 
nous thing,  and  altogether  unrelieved ;  con- 
ger-eel taking  the  place  of  nourishing  meat, 
which  latter  they  ttrmit,  complaining  all  the 
while  because  they  cannot  eat  it  and  drink  it 
toa  But  this  can  hardly  be  while  the  taxes 
paid  on  intoxicating  beverages  average  four^ 
teen  pounds  and  twelve  shillings  sterling  per 
annum  for  every  family  on  the  island ;  from 
which  we  may  inftr  the  cost  of  the  drink  It- 
self, 

Another  thing  that  the  people  lack  is 
room,  and  with  about  as  much  reason,  too, 
as  in  the  case  of  food.  There  are,  indeed, 
thousands  of  acres  of  open  fields,  but  these 
are  not  greatiy  for  the  immediate  benefit  of 
either  man  or  beast,  the  beautiful  cow,  the 
counterpart  of  the  Aldemey,  being  tethered 
by  a  short  rope,  and  allowed  only  the  small- 
est possible  range ;  while  the  cow's  owner 
scarcely  allows  himself  room  to  turn  around 
in.  This  is  the  case  in  both  town  and  coun- 
try, the  lanes  being  so  narrow  that  ono  has 
fairly  to  wriggle  through  one  of  tbelr  little 
villages,  where  the  heavy-looking  peasant  re- 
plies to  a  question,  not  in  modem  Pracb, 
but  in  that  of  the  Nun  in  the  Canterbury 
Pilgrimage,  who  spoke  French — 

"  After  the  schoie  of  Stratford-at-le-Bow, 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  bet  nnknowe." 

And  this  reference  to  the  language  of  the  ial- 
aod  reminds  one  of  the  fact  that  Guemiey 
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claimB  another  diatingaiabed  aatbor  berides 
Victor  Hago,  knoint  aa  Walter  Waoe,  who, 
in  the  twdfth  century,  wrote  the  celebrated 
'*  Roman  de  Ron."  Host  of  the  people  at 
the  present  day  apeak  SogUah  in  addition 
to  the  dd  Freneh,  thoi^h  the  Utorgy  of  the 
BogUih  Chnroh,  at  the  momiog  swrioe,  is 
rendered  {a  the  modem.  The  islands  them- 
aelres,  while  lying  on  the  coast  of  France, 
bdong  to  the  English  crown,  which  exercises 
a  pateraa],  and  sometimes  almost  nominat, 
jurifldiotioo. 

In  landing  at  St.  Peterspoit,  the  risitor 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  castellated 
aspect  of  the  neighborhood.  He  must  also 
pay  attention  to  the  extensive  piers  and  break- 
waters, conatmoted  at  saoh  enormous  ex- 
pense, tboQgh  on  Uiis  paper  voyage  there 
will  be  no  time  to  delay  to  visit  "Comet 
Oastle."  From  the  long  pier  we  pass  into 
the  principal  street  of  the  town,  Rue  Grande, 
or  High  Street,  which,  in  is  now  the 
Lower  w  Water  Street,  for  the  reason  that 
th«  town  has  retreated  to  the  steep  hlll-aide, 
and  stretched  itaeif  out  on  the  nplauds  be- 
yond. Th  e  Bne  Grande  ia  the  ahopping'piace, 
thoogh  the  shops  and  dweliii^  are  poorly 
lif^ted,  owmg  to  the  narrowness  of  the  street. 
In  one  place  the  booses  formerly  projected, 
in  the  old  Norman  style,  until  they  actually 
met,  and  formed  an  arched  passage.  Eren 
now  the  sunlight  squeezes  itself  in  with  diffi- 
culty. In  looking  southward  toward  the 
qnaint  and  venerable  parish  church,  which 
appears  to  block  the  way,  the  pedestrian 
wonders  how  he  is  ever  to  get  through  ;  but, 
as  he  approaches,  the  bouses  deferentially 
stand  aside,  ind  afford  a  straiteued  passage. 
Half-way  down  the  Rue  Qrande  a  broad  ravine 
formerly  opened  to  the  uplands  of  Onemsey, 
and  this  ravine  is  now  converted  into  streets 
and  terraces,  ascended  by  steep  atone  stairs. 
AAer  a  long  and  tortuous  climb,  the  explor- 
er arrives  breathless  at  the  top,  and  finds 
himself  in  the  upper-tendom  of  Guernsey, 
where  *'  eminent  respectability  "  asserts  its 
reign.  StilI,theprondestB^nof thislnsnlar 
nobility,  though  his  easte  be  as  pure  as 
the  moon,  does  not  scorn  to  let  lodgings. 
Vietor  Hugo's  house  does  not  stand  in  the 
ohanned  circle  of  the  **  Grange,"  and  yon  may 
reach  it,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  *'  Grange  " 
itself,  by  a  carriage-road,  steep  but  passable. 
On  arriving  at  the  poet's  residence,  which 
stands  in  a  narrow,  cobble-paved  street,  with- 
out sidewalks,  it  is  found  to  be  a  large,  unat- 
tractive structure,  built  in  the  English  style, 
with  a  brown  mastic  front.  In  fact,  it  is 
outwardly  a  prosaic  affair.  You  may  see 
scores  of  such  buildings  in  any  little  decayed 
SngUah  town.  On  entering,  however,  you 
experience  something  of  a  surprise — as  much 
of  a  surprise,  perhaps,  as  when  you  pass 
through  the  door  of  Scott's  pepper-box  home 
at  Abbotsford,  and  view  the  reanlts  of  the 
great  Sootoh  novelist's  elegant  trifling.  I 
must  add,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
n«nebman's  domicile  there  is  bat  little  ele- 
gance, though  the  visit  ia  quite  as  interesting 
as  that  eqjoyed  in  the  pilgrimage  to  the  banks 

the  Tweed.  On  the  oceasion  of  visiting 
the  house  of  Tlotor  Hugo,  the  nuud-servant 
iriio  opened  the  door  inforoMd  ns  that  her 
master  was  away.  But  we  nmrtheless  re* 


quested  the  privilege  of  viewing  the  mansion, 
as  we  understood  it  was  lus  custom  to  admit 
visitors  in  this  informal  way.  A  douceur 
dropped  into  the  palm  of  this  neatly-dressed 
Norman  girl  immediately  put  ns  upon  a 
fneodly  footing,  and  under  her  guidance  we 
went  over  the  house. 

I  must,  however,  go  back  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  when  the  door  through  which  we  en- 
tered had  been  closed  behind  us,  we  were 
left  in  a  kind  of  medinval  gloom,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  pupils  of  our  eyes  bad  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  diminished  light  that  we 
were  able  to  take  in  the  situation.  Then  we 
found  that  we  had  stepped  out  of  the  glare 
of  the  nineteenth  century  into  the  atmosphere 
of  the  middle  ages.  Every  thing  bore  the 
marks  of  an  extreme  antiquity — the  walls 
and  ceilings  being  covered  with  dark-looking 
carved  woods,  apparently  taken  from  the 
walls  of  venerable  Oontinenul  stmoture^,  for 
the  purpose  of  lendhig  an  air  of  age  to  this 
really  modem  house.  A  passage  In  "The 
Toilers  of  the  Sea  "  at  once  occurred  to  me, 
whertin  H.  Hi^  declares  that "  houses  are 
Uke  the  hnman  beings  who  Inhabit  them. 
They  becMne  to  tiieir  former  selves  what  the 
corpse  is  to  the  living  body."  Perhaps  be 
had  in  view  the  house  In  which  he  wrote — of 
the  wails  that  for  him  had  Inclosed  so  much 
sorrow.  But,  without  ^ving  any  time  for  re- 
flection, onr  Norman  cicerone  threw  open  the 
■antique  folding-doors,  and  ushered  us  into  a 
spacious  MoUe-d-maTtfftr.  Here  we  found  that 
the  same  effort  had  been  made  to  revive  the 
past  by  the  means  of  antique  wood-work  and 
carvings,  oddly  jumbled  up  with  white  Dutch 
tiles,  bearing  blue  and  purple  flgures.  There 
was  a  transom  running  around  the  walls,  and 
at  one  end  of  the  room  a  throne,  access  to 
whihh  was  barred  by  an  iron  chain.  Our 
cicerone  could  not  tell  us  either  the  origin  or 
use  of  this  lofty  structure,  but  one  of  the 
shopkeepers  of  the  place  told  me  that  the 
poet  was  accustomed  to  ait  on  this  throne 
when  "  oonsnlUng  the  spirits,"  which  shows 
that  some  of  the  islanders  have  views  of 
their  own  on  the  subject.  There  were  le- 
gends npon  the  walla  in  both  LaUn  and 
French,  one  of  which  I  copied,  as  it  seemed 
to  bare  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  poet'a 
thought:  **Ji!e  Mum  vUa  eO."  The  ceiling 
of  the  room  was  covered  with  old  tapestry, 
and  every  thing  possible  was  done  to  render 
its  aspect  striking  and  bixarre. 

Thence  we  passed  up  the  staircase  to 
the  salon,  noting  as  we  went  that  the  rail 
and  balusters  were  covered,  like  the  stairs' 
and  adjoining  walls,  with  a  coarse  drug- 
get, and  so  thoroughly  upholstered  that  every 
sound  was  hushed.  In  moving  about  we 
actually  made  no  more  noise  than  so  many 
ghosts.  The  device  wa&  excellent  for  weak 
nerves.  Entering  the  talon,  we  found  its  as- 
pect resemUing  that  of  the  rooms  below : 
heavy  Persian  carpets  on  the  floor ;  rich 
Gobelin  tapestries  on  both  walls  and  ceilings, 
and  stiff  with  figures  in  gold;  costly  and 
curious  inlaid  tables  and  cluiirs,  upholstered 
with  silk  and  gold;  a  writing-table  with  the 
necessary  apparatus,  the  joint  gift  of  Dumas, 
Lamartine,  and  Qeorga  Sand;  mirrors  and 
articles  of  eerfii;  Sftrrea  china,  and  figbtlng- 
eoeks  and  peaooeka  looking  down  from  the 


walla  effulgent  with  goM.  The  dlfant 
countries  of  the  Old  World  appeu  to  bm 
been  ransacked  to  meet  the  poet's  odd  tul^ 
China  being  qmte  as  popular  in  the  eollectioi 
aa  medisaval  France.  Some  day  there  will  be 
a  notable  auction,  and  ambitioos  collecbRi 
will  wage  fhriona  war. 

Above  the  talon  we  wwe  shown  a  nx« 
divided  into  two  compartments  by  |nUan, 
and  furnished  throughout  in  carved  otk.  Ii 
one  compartment  stood  a  statel;  bed,  niiA 
they  told  us  was  "  Garibaldi's  bed."  "  And 
why  f  "  we  asked.  "  Because  it  wu  nadt 
ready  for  him  ;  he  never  slept  on  it."  M, 
it  is  Garibaldi's ;  and,  apparently,  it  vonld 
have  appeared  no  more  sacred  if  it  hid  Ik- 
longed  to  Olympian  Jove.  After  votiitg  tbe 
decorations  of  this  room  we  proceeded  in 
view  the  great  author's  writing -room,  m 
study,  wliich  is  no  imposing  apartment,  likt 
that  devoted  to  composition  by  tbe  aadMRtf 
"  Waverley."  It  proved  to  be  notiihig  n« 
than  a  litUe,  low-c^ed  room  np  under  tht 
roof,  the  ceiling  dropping  or  **  slanting"  it 
both  aides,  as  in  houses  with  the  "guobid 
roof."  The  floor  was  heavily  carpeted  vid 
the  common  red-aud-black  "dniggei"ilmilt 
mentioned,  and  the  walls  were  padded  vitk 
the  same  material,  which  also  fiimishedrafc 
cushions  for  the  transoms  or  imiaonllt 
benches  ranged  on  tvro  sides  of  the  ms 
against  the  walls.  Of  the  two  other  8id«^ 
one  afforded  space  for  a  door,  and  the  otbet 
opened  into  what  might  serve  as  a  coiuem- 
tory,  as  it  had  a  glass  door,  and  Soot  id 
walls  of  creamy  Dutch  tiles.  All  the  1^ 
in  this  lalU  de  travail  was  admitted  froD  the 
anteroom.  On  one  side  of  this  room  iru  i 
small  table,  standing  close  to  the  truKo, 
which  took  the  place  of  chairs,  the  tiblete- 
ing  covered  and  padded  with  theineriuUe 
drugget.  A  plain  Inkstand  and  some  etffl- 
mon  pens  completed  the  simple  writing^p- 
paratus,  while  the  great  man's  UtUe  htmT 
was  piled  up  carelessly  on  tbe  ends  of  tbt 
transom,  showing  by  ita  paucity  that  sodei! 
formed  his  great  book  of  reference,  snd  Uit 
be  depended  npon  the  printed  volome  eUrff 
for  feets  and  dates.  However  Uiat  mj  bt. 
a  strong  man  could  have  carried  off  tbe  «)• 
lection  in  bis  arms.  Such  Is  tbe  rooB- 
hardly  more  than  a  garret — wherein  Vwcr 
Hugo  conjured  up  the  thick^^wiag  ftzdti 
and  startling  scenes  that  have  mond  6t 
world.  On  entering  it  one  abnoBl  fisBtt 
himself  in  the  tiny  cabin  of  someoU^ort* 
River  sloop.  Every  thing  appears  Boug  tti 
compact,  as  if  ready  for  sea.  There  il  M 
picture  on  the  wall,  no  elegant  trifle  on  dx 
table.  A  monk's  cell  could  hardly  spfx*' 
more  bare  ;  and  the  heavily-drtped  viUJ. 
impervious  to  sound,  shut  the  mtnd  up  to  in 
own  consciousness.  Here,  solitary  ind  oft" 
heart-sore,  Victor  Hugo  toiled  over  hi* 
works.  His  curious  and  costiy  crilewi"" 
were  for  his  friends,  while  this  poor  lit* 
workshop  was  for  himself. 

Seating  myself  on  the  transom  behbd  ihf 
table,  I  reached  out  right  and  left,  JwUinS  * 
book  or  two  at  random  from  each  of  ti» 
piles,  here  lighting  upon  a  Latin  clisnc  ud 
a  oompendium  of  the  bones  of  histor?, 
there  a  curious  disquisition  upon  deaih.  ^ 
mental  pabulum  *S3  not  varied,  tboop 
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strong.  Victor  Hugo  commaDds  a  realm  of 
his  own,  and,  whether  in  splendid  Paris, 
where  the  ends  of  the  world  meet,  or  in  re- 
mote Guernsey,  girdled  bj  the  sea,  this  realm 
glows  with  light  and  knowledge,  and  its  ruler, 
«7ea  when  sitting  in  this  pWD,mODaBUo  cell, 
appears  a  Icing. 

We  left  the  house  after  viewing  several 
•oUier  apartments,  one  of  whioh  contained 
nothing  but  •  low  lounge,  raised  only  about 
four  inches  abore  the  floor,  upon  which  the 
great  novelist  was  accustomed  to  throw  him- 
self, in  weary  moments,  for  brief  naps.  This 
room,  as  much  as  any  otber,  illustrated  his 
idiosynorasies.  Indeed,  the  whole  houae  is 
the  index  of  what  is  at  onoe  a  simple  and  yet 
oniiooaly  oMnpIex  mind,  capable  of  being 
moTed,  eneonragfld,  and  eron  consoled,  by 
the  memories  of  the  past,  and  at  the  same 
time  attaining  to  its  best  activity  by  the 
sbntting  ont  of  every  thing  except  self. 

B.  F.  Di  Costa. 


REMINISCENCES  OF 
WELLINGTON* 


IT  was  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  when 
my  father  was  Lord-liieutenant  of  Ireland, 
that  I  first  saw  the  Buko  of  Wellington,  then 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  at  that  time  princi- 
pal secretary.  A  feat  of  a^lity  upon  my  part 
attracted  bis  attention,  and  be  warmly  ap- 
plauded me,  adding  that  I  ought  to  go  to  Aet- 
ley's  or  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre. 

"  I  hope  better  things  for  him,*'  responded 
m7  mother.  William  is  ambitions  to  enter 
the  army,  and  we  must  look  to  you  for  your 
kind  offices." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Wellesley,  "there's 
plenty  ofttime  for  that." 

No  further  allusion  was  mode  to  the  sub- 
ject; it  was  not,  however,  forgotten  by  the 
seoretary,  though  it  did  not  produce  any  re- 
sult nntil  be  bad  long  left  behind  bim  the 
pleasant  seeoes  of  his  Irish  official  duties,  and 
had  commenced  his  grand  career  in  the  Fenin- 
snla. 

I  paaa  over  a  fsv  years,  when  one  morning 
I  was  oalled  up  by  Dr.  Gary,  then  head-mas- 
ter of  Westminster  School,  and  "consoienoe, 
vbich  makes  oowar<ls  of  ua  all,"  gave  me  a 
pang,  for  it  reminded  mo  that  on  the  previous 
day  I  bad  been  out  of  bounds,  a  orime  always 
attended  with  punishment,  when  discovered. 
Whether  Dr.  Cary  imbibed  the  lovo  of  flogging 
from  a  celebrated  predeoesaor,  I  know  not,  but 
he  oertainly  never  "  spoiled  a  child  by  spar- 
ing the  rod,"  and  it  was  said  that  the  sys- 
tem at  that  time  pursued  at  Westminster  was 
foonded  on  the  practice  of  Dr.  Busby,  who, 
forflfty-five  years,  ruled  over  the  destioies  of 
that  school  with  a  rod  of  iron,  or,  more  strict- 
ly speaUi^r,  with  one  of  birch ;  and  who  was 
so  notoiioua  for  his  Spartan  discipline  that  he 
flogfred  the  boys  every  Uonday  morning  be- 
oaase  ho  knew  they  would  deserve  it  during 
the  week !  On  the  oocasion  I  refer  to,  I  was 
wrong  in  my  opinion,  for,  with  a  kindly  smile. 
Dr.  Oaiy  showed  me  the  QazOU,  in  which  I 
fonod  myself,  then  within  four  months  of  my 
foarteeuth  year,  appointed  to  a  cometoy  in  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blues),  the  duke  having, 
in  the  following  letter  to  Colonel  Torrens,  reo- 

*From  "Celebrities  I  bare  known;  withBpl- 
aodes,  PoHHcal,  Social,  Sporting,  and  Theatrical." 
By  Lofd  William  Pitt  Lennox.  London,  Hm. 


oiDtnended  me  for  the  first  vacancy  that  oo- 
ourred  in  that  distingiUalied  corps : 

"  Fbbxasa,  AprU  T.  1818. 
"To  CoLOWEL  ToBBXSs:  In  the  event  of 
the  promotions  recommended  in  the  inclosed 
letter  being  approved  of  by  the  oommander- 
in-ohief,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  name  of 
Lord  William  ^tt  Iiennoz  for  the  cometoy  in 
succession. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

"  Wkllihoton." 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  August,  1814,  that,  hav- 
ing been  previously  appointed  attachi  to  the 
duke,  then  about  to  proceed  to  Paris  as  em- 
bassador to  the  newly  -  restored  monarch, 
Louis  XVIII.,  I  drove  up  to  the  duke's  tem- 
porary residence  in  Hamilton  Place,  Piccadil- 
ly, and,  at  the  hour  named  for  our  departure, 
his  grace  entered  the  carriage,  followed  by 
the  late  Colonel  de  Burgh  and  myself.  We 
drove  to  Coombe  Wood,  where  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  was  in  waiting  to  receive  us,  and  a 
small  party  were  assembled  for  dinner. 

Early  next  morning  we  left  for  Dover.  The 
duke  was  received  everywhere  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm,  for,  in  the  language  of  South- 
ey,  '*  the  people  would  not  be  debarred  from 
gazing  till  the  last  moment  upon  the  hero — 
the  darling  hero  —  of  England."  At  three 
o'clock  a  salute  from  tbe  batteries  announced 
the  arrival  of  Wellington  ot  Dover,  where  he 
was  met  by  Vlee-Admiral  Foley.  That  gal- 
lant officer  said  that,  as  the  wind  vas  blowing 
Tety  freah  from  tiie  west-aonthwest,  and  the 
weather  was  very  boisterous,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  embark  from  tliat  port,  and  that 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  duke's 
reception  at  the  hotsl. 

I  must  proceed,  if  possible,"  replied  Wel- 
lington.     Gould  we  not  embark  at  Deal  % " 

"Assuredly,**  responded  the  admiral; 
"but  I've  only  a  small  eloop-of-war  there, 
and  I  fear  the  accommodation  will  not  be  suit- 
able for  your  grace." 

"  Never  mind  that,  I  must  make  the  beat 
of  my  way  to  Brussels  and  Paris.  Such  are 
my  orders," 

In  less  than  an  hour  we  were  on  board  the 
GrifTon  sloop-of-war.  The  Iron  Duke  was  a 
wretched  bad  sailor,  and,  as  t^e  captun  bad 
not  snfflcient  time  to  prepare  for  so  distin- 
gnished  a  guest,  the  duke  had  to  rough  it  upon 
the  ordinary  sea- provisions  —  hard  biscuits, 
salt  pork,  and  fiery  mm.  After  a  very  rough 
passage  of  twenty-four  hours,  we  landed  at 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  for  we  failed  to  make  Os- 
teud.  After  inspecting  the  fortress,  we  left 
for  Antwerp,  and  thenoe  proceeded  to  Bms- 
sels.  After  a  brief  stay  in  that  city,  the  dulie, 
accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  carefully  the  fortresses  in 
the  Netherlands, 

At  Namnr,  bis  grace  was  received  with  the 
moat  marked  enthoaiaam  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  took  the  horses  fVom  Uie  carriage  and 
drew  it  into  the  palace.  Athongh  I  have  been 
ohdred  nfter  an  eleotioo,  a  custom  now  done 
away  with,  the  only  time  I  ever  had  the  hon- 
or, and  that  honor  was  due  to  my  chief,  of 
being  drawn  in  triumph  by  the  populace,  was 
at  Namnr.  Hera  the  duke  took  leave  of  his 
former  lude-de-camp,  the  prince,  and  eon- 
tioued  his  journey  to  Paris,  which  ne  reached 
on  the  28d  of  August. 

I  pass  over  the  feetivicies  of  the  "  City 
of  Frivolity,"  given  in  honor  of  the  newly- 
appointed  embassador,  and  will  merely  re- 
mark that  at  that  period  France  could  boast 
of  a  royal  hunt.  Wellington  was  devoted  to 
the  ohase,  luid,  haviug  an  excellent  stud  of 


'  hunters,  kindly  monnted  me  whenever  he  took 
partinit.  On  the  6th  of  November  tbe  hounda 
met  at  Samboimiet,  where,  for  the  first  time, 
my  obiefidopted  the  French  hunting-oostnmo 
^>old-laced  ooat,  eovttau  dt  oIom,  oooked-batf 
and  jack-boots.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  smile 
that  beamed  upon  his  connteDonoe  when  he 
looked  at  himself  in  the  glass. 

"  What  would  they  say  of  me  in  Euglandt  '* 
he  exclaimed ;  "  I  should  not  dare  to  appear 
on  this  day,  or  they  would  surely  take  ma  for 
a  Guy  Faux." 

Over  Louis  XVIIL  Wellington  had  ob- 
tained great  inituence — so  great,  indeed,  as, 
much  to  the  scandal  of  bis  chamberlains,  to 
induce  Louis  oocasionally  to  depart  from  the 
established  etiquette  of  the  French  court.  And 
one  instance  shows  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  ooneideration  which  the  duke  at  all  times 
showed  to  those  of  his  own  proAsuon,  wheth- 
er his  own  oonntrymen  or  foreigners.  Not 
only  had  the  king  admitted  him,  though  a 
subject,  to  his  dinner-table,  but  he  had  even 
Invited  himself  to  meet  the  King  of  Prussia  as 
Wellington's  guest.  Tbe  duke  oheerfiiUy  pre- 
pared to  receive  both  his  illustrious  visitors ; 
but  on  tbe  morning  of  the  projected  entertain- 
ment a  difficulty  arose,  for  an  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  who  came,  according  to  tbe 
usage  of  the  court,  to  see  that  all  things  wore 
in  duo  order,  found  a  cover  laid  foe  which  he 
was  unable  to  account,  and,  on  inquiry,  learned 
that  it  was  for  the  officer  on  guard  at  the 
dnke'a  gate;  the  compliment  of  a  guard  of 
honor  having  been  paid  him  by  the  govern- 
ment during  his  residence  in  Paris.  The 
ohiimbeilain  pompously  declared : 

"  Cast  toat-&-fait  impossible  poor  an  roi 
de  France  de  diner  aveo  un  siget." 

The  duke's  atevrard  was  equally  certain  of 
the  ordera  which  ha  had  received  from  his 
master. 

When  appeal  was  made  to  Wellington  him- 
self, he,  feeling  with  M^or  Dalgetty  that  '*  a 
valiant  soldado  was  a  oamarado  for  an  emper- 
or," declared  that  the  officer  on  guard  always 
dined  with  him,  and  always  must  do  so.  And 
so  it  was  on  this  occasion,  for,  though  tbe 
chamberlain  reported  the  duke's  contumacy 
to  Louis  in  its  details,  and  besought  his  ma- 
jesty to  vindicate  his  own  dignity,  by  depriv- 
ing the  foreign  commander  of  the  honor  of 
his  oompany,  Louis  oared  mora  for  his  dinner 
than  for  his  dignity,  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  an  untitled  offi- 
cer of  the  French  service  sat  at  table  as  the 
worthy  companion  of  his  sovereign. 

On  t)ie  23d  of  January  Wellington  left 
Paris  to  take  part  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  great  was  my  delight  to  find  that  Colonel 
Fremantle  and  myself  wero  to  accompany  his 
grace.  Our  journey  was  a  most  delightful 
one,  and  often  do  I  look  back  with  feelings  of 
nnmingled  gratitude  and  pleasure  to  the  good 
fortune  that  enabled  me  to  partioipate  in  so 
covetable  a  privilege  aa  being  the  companion 
of  the  great  hero.  Anjiotu  to  loae  no  time, 
we  never  stopped  on  the  road  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  faoun  daring  the  night,  wlupttM) 
duke's  power  of  &lling  at  once  to  slat^'iMUne 
into  effect;  for  no  sooner  did  we  i lajiTi  the 
inn  than  his  grace  retired  to  bed  ;  andi^^  the 
hour  named  for  starting,  he  appeared  psifbctly 
refreshed,  having  slept,  dressed,  and  break- 
fiisted  during  that  brief  period,  while  my 
brother  attacfU  and  myself  looked  what  is 
called,  with  more  tmth  than  elegance,  "aw- 
fully seedy,"  having  passed  our  time  in  eating 
supper,  and  then  lying  down  in  our  dotbes 
before  the  hot  German  stove,  until  it  was 
time  to  make  onr  toilet  previona  to  depait- 
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We  oertaioly  did  not  Btorve  on  our  journey, 
for  the  caiTuge  was  well  stored  with  PariaiaD 
mtaettiilea,  French  and  Bhine  irities.  Yienna 
was  peopled  with  sovereigns,  embassadors, 
ministers  of  state,  and  geaerala,  and  there 
was  a  snocession  of  festivities  from  morning 
till  nigbt.  Those  festivities  were  suddenly 
put  an  end  to  by  the  escape  of  Napoleon  I. 
from  the  isle  of  Elba.  A  rumor  had  reached 
OS  early  one  morning  that  suob  had  been  the 
case,  and  Wellii^on  immediately  proeeeded 
to  the  palace.  Shortly  afterward  I  met  £a- 
gilne  Beanharnais,  Napolflon*a  atep-aon,  who 
oonfirmed  the  report.  From  that  moment  un- 
til the  Sfth  of  Uareh,  when  we  left  Vienna  for 
Bmasels,  my  ohief  was  entirely  occupied  in 
business  or  absorbed  in  thought.  Upon  arriv- 
ing at  Brussels,  Wellington  shook  me  warmly 
by  the  band,  and,  in  a  most  feeling  manner, 
aaid  *'  tliat,  as  be  was  anxious  to  replace  on 
hia  staff  those  officers  who  had  served  him  in 
the  Peninsula,  he  could  no  longer  retain  me." 
This  sounded  like  a  death-blow  to  my  hopes ; 
my  disppointment  was,  however,  considerably 
lessened  by  his  grace  adding,  "  I  will  appoint 
you  to  the  first  vaoaucy."  Most  strictly  did 
lie  keep  bis  word ;  fur,  a  few  days  before  the 
allied  army  entered  Paris  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  I,  then  an  extra  aide-de-camp  to 
Qaneral  Maitlaud,  enoamped  with  the  Guards 
in  tba  Bolt  d«  Boulogne,  received  a  fbw  lines 
from  the  duke,  suying  **that,  in  consequence 
of  the  lamented  dMth  of  Colonels  Gordon  aad 
Canning,  two  vacancies  liad  occurred,  one  of 
which  I  was  to  fill  np." 

I  lost  no  time  in  joining  my  chief — a  few 
days  before  he  made  his  triumphant  entry 
into  Paris.  And  here  I  may  remark  that  the 
duke  was  extremely  sttiiohed  to  all  Ills  staff, 
more  especially  those  who  had  gone  through 
the  deprivations,  the  difflculties,  and  dangers, 
of  the  Peninsular  campugn,  X  select  this  pe- 
riod fi-om  a  dedre  not  to  be  egotistical ;  and 
eertainly  those  who  composed  it  were,  gener- 
ally speaking,  yoang  men  of  active  habits  and 
good  eonatitotions,  posaesaing  courage,  judg- 
ment, quioknesK,  and  decision.  The  hunting- 
fleld  in  England  had  made  most  of  the  staff 
fiilly  oompetent  for  a  not  very  unimportant 
part  of  their  duty— that  of  oonveying  orders 
todistaat  posts,  which,  in  a  wild,  mountainous 
country,  with  an  enemy  on  the  lookout,  was  no 
easy  task. 

It  was  a  surprise  that  the  French  officers 
oonld  not  get  over,  when  they  saw  the  strip- 
lings that  attended  the  British  commander-iu- 
ehief ;  for  in  their  army  few  under  the  rank 
of  full  oolonela  were  attached  to  the  emperor 
or  his  generals.  Yet  these  young  soldiers — I 
atill  refbr  to  the  Peninsular  staff — did  their 
duty  in  the  most  meritoriona  manner,  so  as 
to  gain  the  thanks  and  oonfldence  of  their 
chief. 

Never  shall  1  forget  the  look  of  astonish- 
ment the  Emperor  of  Eossia  gave  me  when, 
at  a  review  of  his  troops,  I  addressed  mynelf 
to  his  majesty  on  the  part  of  my  general,  Wel- 
lingtou.  I  was  afterward  told  at  dinner,  by 
a  BoftBian  officer,  tbst  his  imperial  master 
coi."^".  scarcely  believe  his  senses  when  he 
liL'aid  C:i:it  1  youth  in  his  sixteeuth  year  held 
BO  di.>''Lfa  tished  and  responsible  a  situation 
as  e»j^  aide-de-camp  to  the  oomnunder-in- 
obief.'  ' 

Upon  another  oooaaion,  when  the  duke  in- 
Bpeoted  the  KnsBiaa  and  Prussian  armies,  and 
a  aham  fight  took  place,  I  was  sent  by  Wel- 
lington to  order  a  regiment  to  retire,  the  oom- 
batants  having  got  too  much  in  earnest,  and  I 
had  the  greatest  difflenlty  in  checking  th^ 
ardor,  the  Prussian  colonel  looking  rather  in- 
credulous, and  I  must  add  somewhat  con- 


temptuous, at  the  message  deliTored  him  by  a 

boy  aide-de-camp. 

To  the  "gentlemen  of  England  who  live 
at  home  at  ease,"  aud  whose  ideas  of  hard- 
ship are  very  like  those  of  tho  young  guards- 
man who  said,  or  rather  ia  reported  to  have 
said,  "  he  could  manage  to  rough  it  on  beef- 
steaks and  port  wine,"  1  must  point  out  that 
the  duty  of  an  aido-de-oamp  of  Wellington's, 
although  one  of  the  highest  honor,  was  not 
quite  the  bed  of  roses  many  anpposed  it  to 
have  been.  Fancy  a  long  ride  of  some  flftean 
leagaea,  under  a  broiling  snn  or  the  *'  pelting, 
pitiless  storm,"  over  a  wild,  mountainous 
tract,  or  through  plains  intersected  with  riv- 
ers and  ditches ;  a  straggler  flrom  the  enemy's 
ranks,  deserter  &om  your  own,  or  pilfering 
peasant  of  the  country,  looking  out  to  enrich 
himself  by  quietly  shooting  you  through  the 
head.  You  reach  the  place  of  yoor  destina- 
tiou,  deliver  your  dispatches,  devote  the  half- 
hour  your  chief  has  allotted  you  to  rest  aod 
refreshment,  and  retrace  your  steps  to  head- 
quarters. The  next  morning  the  note  of  prep- 
aration is  heard,  an  action  ia  anticipated ;  the 
eogle-eye  of  Wellington  bums  with  uousual 
fire,  some  deed  is  to  be  done  before  sunset. 
Before  noon  you  are  in  the  midst  of  it ;  you 
are  ordered  to  the  right  of  the  line  to  bring  up 
a  regiment  to  support  another  nearly  over- 
whelmed by  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy. 
You  gallop  along  the  ensanguined  field  strewed 
with  the  wounded  aud  the  dead ;  you  reach  the 
commanding  officer,  deliver  tho  brief  order 
of  Wellington,  written  with  pencil  in  his  own 
hand,  and  torn  from  his  memorandum-book, 
and  then  hasten  to  return  to  your  chief.  A  few 
straggling  dragoons  of  the  enemy,  having  ]ett 
their  main  body,  recognize  you  by  your  dress 
to  be  a  8taff-K>ffioer;  they  wheel  round,  aud 
make  a  dash  at  you— your  trusty  steed  an- 
swers to  your  touch,  and  away  you  go  like 
Maxeppa's  wild  horse  "upon  Uie  pinions  of 
the  wind."  At  one  time  the  nneveoness  of 
the  ground  gives  them  a  chance,  but  on  a  level 
your  charger,  a  high-mettled  racer,  leaves 
them  far  behind,  to  anathematize  you  in  no 
very  measured  terms. 

The  day  is  over,  our  arms  are  crowned 
with  victory:  but  even  then  what  thoughts 
come  over  you  I  It  is  true  you  are  spared, 
but  many  of  your  dearest  and  best  friends 
have  fallen.  Tie  reflection  is  mournful,  and 
nothing  but  the  excitement  of  the  time  could 
keep  up  your  spirits.  In  the  depth  of  the 
night,  when  lying  on  your  straw  pallet,  ex- 
posed, perhaps,  to  the  inclemenciea  of  the 
weather,  to  the  heavy  bursts  of  rain,  the  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning,  the  loud  dapa  of  thun- 
der, the  fhrious  gusts  of  wind,  the  thoughts 
of  "  home  "  and  tiiosc  dear  (o  you  will  come 
over  the  mind  of  the  bravest,  and  flU  it  with 
reflections  easier  to  be  nnderatood  than  de- 
picted. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  promptness  and 
fidelity  with  wliich  the  duty  of  the  aides-de- 
camp  was  carried  on,  I  will  quote  an  anec- 
dote, which,  among*  many  others,  occurs  to 
me.  dpon  one  occasion,  during  an  action, 
my  late  brother,  the  Duke  of  Biohmood,  was 
sent  with  an  order  to  one  of  the  most  gal- 
lant regiments  in  the  service,  the  Seventh 
Boyal  Fusileors,  who  were  suffering  greatly 
teom  the  eneo^'s  Are.  Just  as  bo  reached 
this  diatidguished  corps,  he  observed  that 
some  of  OUT  guns  had  ceased  firing.  Ad- 
dresBing  the  artillery -officer,  he  mtmtioned 
the  object  of  his  mission,  and  sag^ted  that, 
if  he  would  only  continue  to  poor  some  grape 
into  the  enemy's  cavalry,  the  Fusileers  would 
get  rid  of  a  formidable  opponent.  "  Enemy's 
cavalry!"  said  the  artilleiy-offiecr;  "they 


belong  to  the  German  Legion."  "Yov  m 
wrong,"  replied  the  young  aide-de-camp;  "l 
am  confldeut  they  are  French.  Bemembei, 
I  have  no  orders  for  you  to  fire,  but  if  job 
ceased  under  the  impression  that  they  ven 
friends,  not  foes,  I  advise  you  again  lo  bliu 
away."  In  a  second  the  artillery-officer  took 
the  hint,  and  agun  "  opened  the  ball"  in  t 
way  tliat  made  the  French  take  to  their  bont^ 
heels.  When  this  was  mentioned  to  Welling 
ton,  he  applauded  the  jodgwnt  and  energr 
of  his  ^de-de-csmp. 

Wellington  has  been  accused  of  «ut  d 
sympathy  for  individuals,  and  of  haviag  u 
insufficient  sense  of  the  services  of  his  aim;. 
He  certainly  was  not  demonstrative  wben  «a 
duty,  his  habitual  reserve  often  coDoeil'iDg 
feelings  that  he  was  chary  of  diBplaring;  bA 
he  was  always  fair  and  just,  when 
stances  did  not  involve  a  compromiK  of 
system,  or  interfere  with  his  sense  of  in 
public  advantage.  I  could  give  miny  io- 
Btanoes  of  his  kindness  of  heart,  bat  twa 
must  suffice.  Although  the  Iron  Duke  vu 
over  foremost  in  tlie  fray,  he  was  neTer 
wounded  except  upon  one  occasion,  nod  tint 
was  at  Orthez,  where  he  received  b  seren 
contusion  in  his  hip  ft-om  a  spent  ball.  Thii 
prevented  him  directing  in  person  tbe  Ifit 
movements  of  the  army  on  that  day,  bet  be 
did  not  quit  the  field  nntil  Sonlt  had  begn 
to  retreat.  In  this  engagement,  my  eld>T 
brother,  the  late  Duke  of  Bichmond,  tu 
most  severely  wounded  while  leading  his  caa- 
pany  to  the  attack.  The  woimd  wu  jn- 
nounced  to  be  mortal. 

On  the  following  morning  Wellington  vu 
enabled  to  get  about  upon  cnitohes,  and  hii 
first  walk  was  across  the  square  to  the  bom 
in  which  his  former  aide-de-camp  la;,  for 
Bichmond,  like  a  good  soldier,  had  qakted 
the  staff  to  do  duty  with  his  regimeat,  tkt 
gallant  Fitty  -  second  I4ght  iD&ntry.  Bii 
grace  hobbled  into  the  room,  where  tlie  pt- 
tient  4aa  still  in  a  most  precarious  elste, 
tbe  late  Dr.  Hair,  tbe  surgeon,  who,  exiHUt- 
ed  with  fatigue,  was  resting  upon  a  mattmt. 
started  up  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  dnki,  tui 
made  a  sign  that  the  wounded  man  vas  «!«{>- 
ing.  For  a  second,  Wellington  leaned  agiiiiX 
the  mautel-piece.  He,  the  sternest  of  tha 
stern,  where  the  claims  of  duty  invoked  ibt 
suppression  of  natural  impulses,  gave  vi;W 
the  most  poignant  grief.  Suddenly  sj 
brother  awoke,  and,  reoofrnizing  his  chief,  u- 
pressed  a  hope  tliat  he  had  been  succe«iiil 
on  the  previous  day.  '^I've  given  tbeo  s 
good  licking,"  replied  the  great  man, "  mi  1 
ahaUfoUowitup." 

The  exhausted  youth  then  turned  to  do* 
again,  and  as  his  chief  left  the  room  he^ 
peared  broken-hearted  at  tbe  thought  ibitb* 
had  taken  a  last  farewell  of  the  son  of  one  of 
his  oldest  and  dearest  friends.  It  hs^  alvV* 
occurred  to  me  that  the  above  would  funii»i" 
an  excellent  subject  for  a  picture,  that  i^i' 
faithfully  represented.  I  say  faithfully,  be- 
cause unquestionably  many  pictures  tint  ban 
appeared  cannot  claim  that  epithet.  Amin; 
others,  there  is  one  of  the  ball  given  bj  aj 
mother,  tho  nigbt  before  the  battle  of  (JuW- 
Bras,  and  at  which  I  waa  present,  fijronfatt 
made  the  most  of  the  subject  in  his  b««iitiAil 
lines,  but  the  artist  goes  Su  beyond  bim.fot 
he  makes  tbe  house  m  splendid  nasuosi 
with  ladies  leaning  over  the  spaeiou*  b«li>*' 
ters,  and  pves  mustaches  to  aU  tha  (Axn, 
except  those  of  the  Hussars,  who  shrne  wtn 
entitied  to  wear  them. 

The  other  instance  occurred  on  the 
after  tbe  battle  of  Waterloo.  There  "•'"jf 
rest  for  Wellington  that  n^[ht,  nston  dri"*" 
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aome  relief,  and  after  a  fragsl  meal  be  threw 
hinuelf  upon  Us  oloak,  laid  over  aome  bun- 
dles of  hay,  for  his  attiiched  aide-de-camp,  Sir 
Alesander  GordoD,  severely  wounded,  had 
been  placed  upon  the  dake'a  bed.  Wellia^- 
toD'i  sleep  was  soand,  the  sleep  of  the  good 
man  aod  the  brave.  At  three  o'olock  in  the 
momlDg  he  was  aroused  by  Dr.  Hume,  who 
found  his  grace  sitting  ttp  on  his  rude  pal- 
let, cOTeied  with  the  dust  of  the  previoua 
day.  The  kind-hearted  surgeon  informed 
him  that  the  spirit  of  Qordon  had  fled ;  the 
icay  and  gallant  now  lay  a  corpse  in  the  adjolQ- 
ingroom. 

Wellington  was  deeply  affeoted  at  hearing 
«f  this  and  other  oasn^ties,  tears  dropped 
fast  upon  hia  fiiend'a  hand  which  he  h«ld  in 
his,  and  were  ebasing  one  another  in  ftirrowa 
over  Ms  dusty  oheeks.  Bmshing  them  sad- 
denly  away  with  hia  left  hand,  the  duke  said 
in  a  Toioe  tremulous  with  emotion,  "Well, 
thank  God,  I  don't  know  what  it  is  to  lose  a 
battle,  but  certainly  nothing  con  bo  more 
painful  than  to  gain  one  with  the  loss  of  so 
many  of  one's  friend».'*  The  latter  feeling 
weighed  heavily  upon  his  spirit,  but  the  gain 
was  above  all  price.  He  felt  it  proudly  as  a 
soldier,  humbly  as  a  Christian,  and  if  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  struggle  he  spoke  in 
the  animated  tones  of  Heniy  V.,  like  him  he 
now  ezcdaimed : 

"  O  Ood,  thy  arm  was  here. 
And  not  to  as,  bat  to  tby  arm  akme. 
Ascribe  we  all." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  bis  nieee,  be  thus 
writes :  "  The  finger  of  Froridence  was  upon 
me,  and  I  escaped  unhurt ; "  and  in  another, 
addressed  to  Qeneral  Charles  Kent,  he  says ; 
"  Would  you  credit  it?  Napoleon  overthrown 
by  the  gallantry  of  a  British  army  %  But  I 
am  quite  heart-broken  by  the  loss  I  have  sua- 
t^ned.  Hy  friends — my  poor  soldiers  E  How 
many  of  them  I  have  to  regret  1 " 

The  Inte  Earl  of  Dudley,  in  writing  to  Dr. 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Handaff,  in  January,  1816, 
remarks:  "After  the  battle  the  doke  joined 
in  the  pursuit,  and  followed  the  enemy  for 
some  miles.  Colonel  Hervey,  who  was  with 
him,  advised  him  to  desist,  aa  the  country 
was  growing  less  open,  snd  be  might  be  fired 
at  by  some  stragglers  from  behind  the  hedges. 
"  Let  them  fire  away,"  sud  Wellington,  "  the 
battle  is  won,  and  my  life  is  of  no  value 
now." 

With  regard  to  an  insufficient  sense  of  the 
services  of  his  army,  I  will  merely  quote  the 
dake's  own  words :  "  Nothing  could  surpass, 
or  indeed  equal,  the  British  troops  in  the 
field.    The  sense  of  honor  among  officers  ex- 
isted in  no  other  service  to  the  same  degree. 
Z  always  felt  confidout  when  I  put  a  detach- 
ment into  a  post  that  they  woi^d  maintain  it 
aj^ainst  any  force  ootil  they  dropped."  The 
Above  passage  is  extracted  from  I>ord  Fal- 
menton's  "  Toot  to  Paris"  in  1815.  I  may 
forthor  add  that,  at  a  dinner  headqnarterB 
jast  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  late  immediate  move- 
ments of  the  two  armies,  when  Wellington 
exclaimed:  "I  will  tell  yon  the  difference 
between  Soalt  and  me.  When  he  gets  into  a 
diffiouUy,  his  troops  don't  get  him  out  of  it ; 
wlien  I  get  into  one,  mine  always  do." 

Wellington  was  a  great  lover  of  field-sports, 
and  "was  devoted  both  to  hunting  and  sport- 
ing. While  in  Portugal,  he  wrote  to  my  fa- 
ther to  the  following  effect — it  forma  apost- 
soript  to  an  interesting  detail  of  his  military 
movemantB :  "  I  was  at  the  family-seat  of  the 
Villa  Vloosa,  the  property  of  the  Dnke  of 
Brsffann,  some  days  ago,  and  shot  with  ball 


ten  head  of  deer.  The  park  In  which  they 
were  is  immense,  uid  I  dare  say  did  not  eon- 
tain  less  than  five  thousand  bead— many  of 
them  red  deer.   This  is  pretty  good  sport.** 

The  duke  was  so  thoroughly  a  fox -hunter, 
that  he  never  allowed  heat,  wet,  or  cold,  to 
interfere  with  the  sport,  and  during  the  Pen- 
insular campaign,  and  the  occupation  of 
France  by  the  allied  armies,  he  kept  a  pack 
of  fox-hounds  at  headquarters.  His  object 
was,  not  only  to  enliven  the  leisure  hours  of 
himself  and  his  officers  during  the  monotony 
of  winter  quarters,  but  to  encourage  a  manly 
and  Invigorating  amusement;  end  he  often 
quoted  coses  to  prove  the  advantage  of  field- 
sports. 

PerhspB  the  most  delightful  time  I  passed 
dining  the  three  years  that  I  bad  the  good  for- 
tune to  serve  on  Wellington's  staff  was  at  the 

Cb&tean  Mont  St.-Martin,  a  few  leagues  from 
the  headquarters  at  Cambrny.  KotbiDg  could 
exceed  the  hospitality  of  Wellington,  or  his 
desire  to  promote  the  amusements  of  all  who 
came  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 
Our  mornings,  when  off  duty,  were  devoted  to 
shooting  and  fox  and  wild-boar  hunting,  our 
evenings  to  dancing  and  private  theatricals ; 
and  any  stranger  paying  a  passing  visit  to  the 
ch&teau  who  witnessed  the  unaffected  manner, 
the  unostentatious  display,  the  simple  habits 
of  the  host,  would  scarcely  have  imagined 
that  be  was  in  the  presence  of  "  I>e  Vainqueur 
dn  Vainqaeur  da  lionde." 

I  have  already  said  that  Wellington  was 
devoted  to  hunting,  and,  had  he  been  trained 
earlier  in  lifb  to  it,  would  have  been  (as  in  a 
military  point  of  view  he  was)  difDcnlt  to  beat. 
He  possessed  an  ardent  love  ibr  the  sport,  had 
a  quick  eye,  and  no  laok  of  courage.  I  can 
see  him  now,  "  in  my  mind's  eye,"  mounted 
on  a  thorough-bred  English  hunter,  galloping 
over  the  plains  near  Vienna,  with  Lord  Lon- 
donderry's bounds,  after  a  bng-foz.  I  again 
have  a  vision  of  being  in  the  forests  of  Fon- 
tmneblean,  St.-Oermain,  and  Gompi^gne,  with 
the  French  royal  stag-hounds,  and  over  the 
wild  country  that  aurrounded  bis  residence, 
the  ChAteau  llont  Bt.-Martin  near  Cambray, 
with  the  wUd-bosT  bounds.  I  see  his  animat- 
ed look  beaming  with  joy,  as,  escaping  from 
diplomatic  or  military  duties,  be  enjoyed  a 
gallop  with  the  boands,  enooursging  by  bis 
own  example  officers  under  his  command  to 
participate  in  this  manly  exercise,  which  he 
knew  full  well  was  not  alone  conducive  to 
health,  but,  like  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  who 
wereiMi^u  mnfyCac,  disciples  of  hunting,  ren- 
dered them  hardy  and  courageous,  their  ex- 
ploits against  wild  animals  being  a  prelude  to 
their  future  victories. 

During  the  time  I  was  on  Wellington's 
staff  the  duke  took  part  in  two  boar-bunts  at 
which  I  waa  present — one  near  Paris  in  1616, 
the  other  not  far  from  Cambray  during  the 
following  year— at  Paris  the  pack  of  bou- 
liounds  belonging  to  a  French  gentleman. 
Tbey  were  of  the  Norman  breed,  Very  luge 
and  powerful,  with  large  beads,  long  ears,  and 
dewlaps ;  they  were  marked  similarly  to  fox- 
hounds, bad  excellent  noses,  were  very  steady, 
and  from  the  depth  of  their  cry  were  particu- 
larly adapted  to  forest-bunting. 

Although  Wellington  was  not  professedly  a 
wit,  there  were  toncbea  of  pleasantry  in  bis 
conversation  which  rendered  him  a  most  agree- 
able companion.  His  reply  when  asked  if  it 
was  true  that  he  had  been  surprised  at  Water- 
loo by  Napoleon,  *' I  was  never  surprised  till 
now,"  is  well  known;  not  perhaps  so  well 
known  is  a  conversation  that  took  place  at  bis 
table,  when  a  lady  of  rank  requested  him  to 
l^ve  her  an  aeeoont  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo^ 


which  reminds  one  of  the  French  countess 
who  seised  a  philosopher  at  the  aupper-table 
and  exdidmed,  "  While  they  are  cutting  up 
the  fowls,  and  we  have  got  five  minutes  to 

spare,  do  tell  me  the  history  of  the  world,  for 
I  want  to  know  it  so  much ! "  "  Ah  1 "  said 
Wellington,  »  battle  of  Waterloo.  Very  easily 
told.  We  pommeled  the  French,  they  pom- 
meled us  ;  I  suppose  we  pommeled  the  hard- 
est, so  we  won  the  day." 

Wellington  has  been  censured  for  want  of 
judgment  in  selecting  the  pluns  of  Waterloo 
aa  his  battle-ground,  French  military  critics 
contending  that  the  duke  fought  the  battle  In 
a  position  full  of  difficulty.  This  charge  he 
indignantly  repelled,  and,  after  thoroughly 
exonerating  himself,  concluded  by  saying, 
"  My  plan  was  to  keep  my  ground  till  the 
Prussians  appeared,  and  then  to  attack  the 
French  position,  and  I  executed  my  plan." 

Wellington  was  ever  just  toward  those  who 
opposed  bim.  When  asked  what  he  really 
thought  of  the  talent  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon OS  a  great  general,  he  said :  "  I  have  al- 
ways considered  the  presence  of  Napoleon 
with  an  army  equal  to  on  additional  force  of 
forty  thousand  men  ^m  his  superior  talent, 
and  from  the  enthusiasm  which  his  name  and 
presence  inspired  in  the  troops."  On  anoth- 
er occasion  the  duke  also  said  that  he  thought 
Napoleon  snperior  to  Turenne,  Tallard,  or  any 
of  the  old  generals  of  former  times ;  but  Na- 
poleon had  this  advantage  over  every  other 
general,  himself  in  particular,  that  bis  power 
was  unlimited.  He  oonld  order  every  thing 
on  the  spot  aa  be  pleased ;  If  be  wanted  re- 
enforcements,  they  were  sent ;  if  to  change 
the  plan  of  a  campaign,  it  was  changed  ;  if  to 
reward  services,  he  oonld  confer  honors  on  the 
field  of  battle;  whereas  be,  the  duke,  and 
other  generals,  were  obliged  to  write  home  to 
ministers,  and  wait  their  decision,  perhaps 
that  of  Parliament ;  and  he  himself  had  never 
had  the  power  of  conferring  the  slightest  re- 
ward on  any  of  his  followers,  however  deserv- 
ing. 

I  can  well  remember  the  time  when  the 
duke  retomed  to  Xngland  after  bis  brilliant 
campaigns  orowned  with  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo; ottbat  time  hewas  cheered  by  the  people 
wherever  be  went,  and  landed  to  the  skies. 
Afterward,  at  the  period  of  the  Beform  Bill,  in 
18S2,  the  fickle  people  forgot  all  his  services, 
and  constantly  hooted  him  in  the  streets.  One 
day,  coming  from  the  Tower  oa  horseback,  the 
rascally  mob  attacked  him  with  so  much  viru- 
lence aod  malice  that  he  was  exposed  to  con- 
siderable peraonal  danger  in  the  atreet-  I  woe, 
in  that  year,  at  a  ball  given  by  him  at  Apsley 
House  to  King  William  IV.  and  his  queen, 
when  the  mob  were  very  unruly  and  indecent 
in  their  conduct  at  the  gates;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing days  tbey  proceeded  to  such  excesses 
that  tbey  broke  the  windows  of  Apsley  House^ 
■fad  did  mnoh  Sx^vacj  to  his  property.  It  waa 
then  that  be  caused  to  be  put  up  those  iron 
blinda  to  Us  windows  which  remain  to  this 
day  as  a  record  of  the  people's  ingraty 
Some  time  afterward,  when  be  bad 
all  his  popularity,  and  began  to  ei^cfttiiat 
great  and  high  reputation  which  he  ^(^'WB.**' 
the  grave,  he  was  riding  up  ConstitutiolftiU 
in  the  Park,  followed  by  an  immense  mob, 
who  were  cheering  him  in  every  direction.  He 
beard  it  all  with  the  most  stoical  indifference, 
never  putting  his  horse  out  of  a  wslk,  or  seem- 
ing to  regard  them,  till  be  leisurely  arrived  at 
Apsley  House,  when  he  stopped  at  the  gate, 
turned  round  to  the  rabUe,  and  then  pointing 
with  bis  finger  to  the  Iron  blinda  wblob  still 
dosed  the  windows,  be  made  them  a  saroaBtio 
bow,  without  Sluing  a 
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COLLEGE  ANECDOTES, 

THE  ioiuta  love  of  mischier,  which  earlj 
appetrs  la  cliUdhood,  and  goes  to  sleep 
Id  the  bustling  Berionsneas  of  boy-life,  vben 
pigeons,  rabbits,  hens,  and  Guiuea-pigs,  keep 
the  natnre  too  Tally  occupied  to  be  engaged 
in  practical  jokes,  reappean  in  all  its  power, 
enhanced  with  a  rich  fertility  of  ways  and 
tne&ns,  in  the  college-days.  Is  there  any  pe- 
riod in  life  like  thiaf  Nothing  is  fixed  or 
settled  I  Every  thing  ia  an  open  question 
again  with  each  new  day'a  new  sunrise. 
Whatsoever  is  done,  is  done  critically  as  to 
the  regulative  judgment,  and  at  the  aame 
time  with  a  never-ending  relationship  to  the 
■enae  of  mirth. 

Whatever  can  be  tnmed  to  the  account 
of  humor,  whatever  can  be  made  to  sharp- 
en a  jest,  or  feather  a  satire,  or  raise  a 
laugh,  is  drafted  into  the  service,  and  the 
earth,  sea,  and  sky,  the  aceptered  sorerdgns 
of  past  hiatory,  along  vith  the  n«west  lights 
of  the  present,  are  all  made  into  material  for 
jokes  for  the  nnterrifled  Sophomore. 

Nothing  ia  sacred  to  this  nnblashing  age, 
jrnd  surely  every  unskilled  profossor  must 
tremble  as  he  sees  the  hordes  of  nntamed 
Freshmen  entwing  the  college -door,  with 
something  of  the  feeling  the  Romans  roust 
have  had  when,  after  a  fearful  struggle  with 
an  invading  German  tribe,  they  heard  there 
were  hosts  of  other  tribes  who  were  coming 
dovn  apon  Rome  to  try  the  very  same  thing 
for  themselves. 

Every  college-man  most  have  bis  mem- 
ory filled  with  reminiscences  of  this  period. 
Let  the  present  writer  -recount  a  few  truth- 
ful experiences : 

A  young  Professor  of  Latin,  who  was 
continually  called  by  the  suggestive  title  of 
"IGsB  Fanny,"  was  the  subject  Of  many  a 
cmel  Joke. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  very  frequent- 
ly broken  in  large  bottles  on  entering  his 
room,  with  the  utmost  bewilderment  on  the 
part  of  those  who  entered  as  to  who  the  au- 
thor was. 

fifty-oent  flre-crackers  wonld  he  thrown 
into  the  room  after  the  fashion  of— 

"The  TOdufa  red  glare,  ttta  bombs  bursting  In  air," 

of  our  nation's  greatest  song.  But  though 
every  one  was  willing  to  run  for  water,  and 
Innamerable  men  were  i^tparently  injured, 
either  aerioosly  or  fatally,  no  one  could  ever 
find  out  from  whieh  Sophomore  crowding 
into  that  Latin  room  the  "fiery  dart  was 
buried."  On  one  occasion  "Hiss  Fanny" 
could  scarcely  be  aeen  for  the  sulphurous 
tliMaeBs  of  the  atmoaphere — 

"  When  farlons  Frank  and  flery  Hun 
Shout  in  their  solphnrons  canopy." 

One  day,  while  we  were  deep  In  Horace, 

"  The  tintinnabulation  that  ao  nmdoalty  wells 
From  the  bdla,  betis— " 

was  heard  in  the  room,  and  a  mouse  with  a 
bell  round  its  neck  was  seen  playing  pussy 
wants  a  comer  with  the  different  angln  of 
the  rooms.  Thereupon  the  unhappy  pro- 
fessor said  to  the  wretch  nearest  the  door, 
**  Kr.  ,  will  you  pleaM  open  the  door  in 


order  to  let  that  animal  go  out?  But  this 
was  just  the  thing  the  class  did  not  want, 
and  accordingly  at  that  very  moment,  wh«i 
the  eyes  of  all  In  the  room  were  fixed  upon 
the  ridieulut  mut,  a  heavy  "LIdddl  and 
Scott"  waa  auoeeaafully  planted  between  the 
advancing  mouse  and  the  open  door,  and 
'  since  it  was  a  eta  a  terpo  whose  whence  could 
never  be  known,  it  sent  the  mouse  back  again 
to  the  resonant  comers,  and  the  recitation 
went  on  "  to  the  music  of  the  bells." 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  same  room,  a 
large  white  pigeon,  a  sad  burlesque  on  the 
cooing  dove  of  Peace,  was  let  loose  as  the 
class  cronded  in  at  the  door.  The  windows 
were  guarded  on  the  outside  by  wire-nettinga 
to  keep  off  maliciously-disposed  projectiles 
oi  extra,  and  therefore  the  very  deliverance 
from  one  form  of  evil  was  the  plague  aud 
nuisance  to  the  other.  At  last,  after  sev* 
eral  vain  attempts  to  dislodge  the  bird  from 
maps  and  black-boards,  the  frightened  thing 
flew  to  a  bookcase  overlooking  the  profess- 
or's table,  and  anrveyed  the  aoene  from 
above.  Hereupon  a  p^ofnibberahoes  were 
thrown  at  It,  which  lodged  on  the  top  of  the 
bookcase.  After  the  recitation,  a  piously- 
disposed  youth  who  was  stodyii^  for  the 
ministry,  and  was  known  as  **  Parson  Beed- 
btrds,'*  went  up  to  claim  his  articles  of  ap- 
parel, and  was  at  once  marked  "  zero,"  and 
aummoned  before  the  Faculty  as  a  parHeqm 
criminit.  In  vain  he  protested  that  he  had 
not  thrown  the  rubbers,  that  be  would  not 
do  such  a  thing,  that  they  had  been  seized  by 
some  other  man  who  was  afraid  to  take  his 
own.  It  would  not  do  I  Here  was  circum- 
stantial evidence  sufficient  to  convict  him, 
and  poor  Parson  Reedbirds  went  before  the 
Faculty  for  an  admonition. 

Another  professor,  a  teacher  of  German, 
was  once  very  much  disturbed  by  an  nnmly 
bench  full  of  Juniors. 

At  last,  in  his  despair,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Thai  bench  vill  leave  the  room,  and  vili 
stay  outside." 

Whereupon  the  young  rascals  carried  out 
the  bench  and  left  It  outside,  and  blandly  re- 
turned to  other  seats. 

"  Ho,  no,"  said  the  professor,  T  do  not 
mean  that  I  mean  the  young  men  vill  go 
out  and  the  bench  vill  return.*' 

So  the  youBgrnen  brongfat  baok  the  bench 
and  sat  on  it,  aa  thon^  thia  was  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  of  them. 

Anotlier  professor,  who  was  the  pink  of 
propriety,  was  sadly  disconcerted  in  the  midat 
of  a  lecture  upon  Edmund  Spenser  by  about 
a  dozen  roughs  and  sporting  characters,  who 
came  into  the  room  without  knocking,  with 
all  manner  of  doga  to  sell. 

Finally,  one  Irishman  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag  (if  we  may  use  such  an  expsesdon  in 
a  dog-storv)  by  saying : 

"  Well,  thin,  shure,  an'  why  did  ye's  ad- 
vertoise  for  a  dog  betwixt  the  hours  of  tin 
and  eliven  the  day.  If  ye'a  nivir  wanted 
one  ?  " 

And  then  he  presented  a  dirty  scrap  of 
paper,  which  read  as  fallows : 

"Wantbd,  adog;  any  breed  wUIanswer;  high- 
est price  paid  for  mongrel  papa.  Apply  to  Profeee- 

or  ,  Room  Na  8,  Univerrity.  Bring  the 

dogs  between  the  hoars  of  ten  and  eleven." 


Another  profiessor,  of  whom  etnyent 
was,  with  reason,  well  afraid,  was  in  the  kM 
of  getting  off  bright  retorts  on  the  ddioqiun 
students. 

One  man,  who  had  on  a  eert^  eccama 
stood  for  half  an  hour  rilently  anchored  tot 
blackJioard  like  a  horse  tied  to  hii  muger, 
was  finally  accosted  as  follows: 

"  Well,  Mr.  Jones,  yon  have  stood  thm 
for  some  time.  Now,  how  do  yon  eiplua 
your  problem?" 

Jones,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  proUea  v 
of  any  human  interpretation  of  it,  mide  ok 
deep  dive  down  into  the  recesses  of  Ui 
memory,  and  brought  up  one  ilnj  jniRi 
ciple. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  explain  it  by  ibe 
principle  that  the  angle  of  reflection  it  equi 
to  the  angle  of  incidence." 

'*  That  win  do,  sir,"  said  the  profwsor, 
visibly  marking  a  round  0  opposite  hit  Due 
in  the  class-roll ;  "  if  your  an^e  of  reflectin 
was  only  a  little  less  obtuse,  we  wanld  M 
have  stiob  inoldents  as  tbes&" 

On  another  occasion  this  samepr^MW 
«a!d  to  a  stodent  who  had  binndered  tenMj 
through  a  recitation : 

"  How  far  off  are  yoo  firom  a  (bolf 

"  I  suppose,"  replied  the  student,  m» 
nring  tfae  distance  between  himself  snd  Oe 
professor's  table,  "  about  seven  feet  tai  i 
half." 

The  professor's  eyes  twinkled  as  be  nid: 
"It's  a  pity,  sir,  you  confine yonr bri^ 
ness  only  to  your  answers  I " 

The  hardest  time  I  ever  saw  a  etdlfttpv- 
fesaor  poshed  happened  to  an  elderly  gntb- 
man,  who  was  appointed  teacher  iudnrog 
to  a  Freshman  class,  who  were  feeling  ll>v 
way  well  into  a  state  of  Sopbomorehood.  Tbt 
poor  man  entered  upon  his  duty  at  thebep*- 
ning  of  a  third  term.  He  did  not  knowoK 
of  the  elasa,  and  had  never  tanght  befon. 
When  the  roll  of  sixty  members  was  nlH 
it  was  enlarged  by  the  caller  to  about  m 
hundred  and  fifty  —  Christopher  Colnnlw 
Smith,  Michael  Angelo  Jones,  Juliu  Out 
Johnson,  Scipio  Africanns  Brown,  ei<^ 
All  answered  "  Here  1 "  It  was  a  full  dobA 
before  any  of  the  class  were  identified,  sik^ 
there  were  no  redtatlons  made,  and  wha 
poor  man's  back  was  tnmed  to  eqto  ^ 
diagrams,  the  wooden  models  of  bnigit 
ehnrohes  wwe  inrerted,  church-rteqiiM 
put  on  Corinthian  colnmns,  and  Doric  idlii* 
crowned  block  models  of  cathedialt,  oi 
these  were  all  quickly  transcribed  t«  tbe 
eager  drawing-book.  At  last,  at  a  given  H' 
nal,  the  whole  claas  would  rise,  as  if  tliebrf 
had  sounded,  and  the  clock,  which  had 
set  forward  half  an  hour,  would  confinn  lb( 
action  of  the  rogues  by  pointing  scriondjW 
two  o'flock.  Whereupon  the  old  gcntlanu 
would  say,  "  Well,  well ;  my  watch  mart  ^ 
slow,"  and  thus  the  exodses  would  cove  v 
a  close. 

One  trick,  to  take  up  the  time  of  s  raj 
argumentative  Professor  of  Metaphysics,  "f 
to  raise  some  point  as  to  what  Beid 
said  on  the  other  side,  or  what  Sir  ffiUiw 
Hamilton  had  said  in  opposition  to  tbe  pro- 
fessor's explanation  the  day  before,  and  it" 
draw  him  out  on  a  lengthy  expltBalioa,  Bat, 
finaUy,  it  was  found,  thai  the  pvtowr  tvi* 
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use  up  flfty-fire  miDatei  in  explaitdng  k  pcdnt 
raised  On  the  day  previous,  tnd  eoold  tben 
flunk  half  the  dus  in  tiie  remaining  five 
minutes. 

One  amiable  professor  was  sadly  put-to 
in  trying  to  get  delinquent  students  to  giro 
definite  and  explicit  statements  of  history. 
Hen  who  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  would 
palm  off*  a  row  of  glittering  generalities, 
which  would  leave  the  professor  in  great 
doubt  as  to  liow  he  should  mark  them.  The 
way  is  which  be  would  quietly  and  slowly 
say  "  Tea,"  when  all  the  time  he  meant 
"  Ifo,"  and  then  pondered  over  the  merits  of 
the  recitation,  was  most  amusing. 

"  Ilr.  — ^  will  yon  give  me  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Uarengo  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Professor  .    I  will  now 

describe  the  battle  of  Harengo :  the  battle 
of  Marengo  was  a  terrible  and  bloody  affair. 
Thoiuandfl  were  slain  on  both  sides,  and 
many  were  wounded  and  taken  prisoners. 
Many  furious  attacks  were  made  on  both 
aides.  The  cavalry  of  each  army  had  several 
deBpmte  emcountera,  and  the  r^ulses  by 
the  artillery  were  very  severe.  At  last,  aftw 
warioos  mhior  incidents,  victory  alighted  on 
the  standard  of  Napoleon,  and  he  became  the 
eonqaeror  of  the  field.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the 
history  of  the  battle     Harengo  I " 

**Tes,  sir,"  was  invariably  the  answer. 
Ton  are  essentially  correct  in  your  state- 
ments, bat  a  little  general  in  your  particu- 
lars ! " 
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TENDER,  kind,  and  true  ! 
What  harm  oould  come  to  you, 
My  rarest  one,  my  fairest  ono,  the  sweetest 

flower  that  grew! 
Would  Qod,  the  hand  that  did  the  deed,  that 
deed  oould  now  undo  ! 

Ah,  how  my  heart  has  bled  1 
What  tears  my  eyes  have  shed- 
To  think  that  shame  has  stained  her  name,  and 
Boiled  her  golden  head  I 
O  eoarsely-ooffined  olay  I 
The  first  sweet  flowers  of  Uay 
Bloomed  round  the  feet  X  went  to  meet  tiiat 
well-remembered  day  I 

The  old  remembered  place 
Holds  still  her  haaating  face  ; 
1  aee  once  more  her  fiury  form  in  all  its  girlish 
grace; 
And  when  I  stand  apart, 
la  bnsy  street  or  mart, 
I  foel  ajiain  her  fingers  fair  come  dinging 
round  my  heart  I 

Was  any  word  ansaid  ?  > 
Was  any  prayer  unprayed  f 
Was  any  eager  dream  of  youthflii  longing  nn- 
allayed  t 
What  bitter,  bitter  sin 
Had  the  dark  city's  din 
Within  its  evil  bosom  hid,  thy  spotless  soul 
to  win ! 

Hush  I  bush  I  no  word  of  blame  I 
Let  no  vile  tongue  defame 
That  little  word  — the  tenderest  word  that 

womanhood  can  claim — 
For  the  angels  round  the  throne  in  heaven  will 
know  h»  by  tliat  name  1 


Hethinka  one  missing  ring, 
Where  shining  seraphs  sing. 
They  will  not  miss  who  watch  the  weeds  of 

woe  around  her  cling  1 
Ah,  will  they  heed  that  lock,  indeed,  who 
stand  befbre  the  King  I 

Shut  down  the  coffln-Ud, 
And  let  my  lovo  be  hid ; 
Of  one  more  angel  face  and  form  this  base, 
base  world  is  rid  I 
Slow  let  the  death-bell  toll. 
Till  its  iron  echoes  roll 
Their  tide  of  moomftd  memories  through  all 
my  shnddering  soul ! 

How  shall  I  pass  the  heavy  hoursi  How  shall 
I  bear  to  nit 

In  my  lonely-lighted  chamber,  when  the  ghost- 
ly shadows  flit 

Over  the  mournful  monument  that  marks  hor 
resting-place, 

While  all  the  stars  that  crown  the  night  seem 
clustering  round  her  face  I 

Xow  close  the  vault  of  stone, 
And  leave  me  here  alone ; 

A  blight  is  on  the  cold,  gray  world,  ita  hud 
and  bloom  are  fiown  I 

Tbrongh  many  and  many  a  weary  hour  of  bit- 
terness and  pain. 

When  spring-time  brings  thebuddingflowers, 
and  autumn  brings  the  rain, 

1  wut  till  death  shall  claim  me  his  and  make 
the  meaning  plain! 

Edwabd  Bksaud, 
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TT  has  often  been  said  that  the  lack  of  an 
intemaUonal  copyright  law  is  the  reason 
why  American  literature  lags  behind  that  of 
the  leading  European  oonntrles.  The  argu- 
ment advanced  is  that  so  long  as  publishers 
can  obtain  foreign  books  for  little  or  noth- 
ing, they  will  prefer  to  r^rint  these  rather 
than  publish  American  books,  the  writers  of 
which  must  be  psid.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  how  impossible  it  is  for  native  writings 
to  compete  with  foreign  prodoctions  so  long 
as  the  latter  may  be  pirated  at  pleasure!  and 
that  oar  national  policy  drives  talent  to 
law  or  trade  that  otherwise  might  refiect 
honor  upon  us  in  works  of  leaaning  or  Im- 
agination. 

Our  readers  wUl  recall  Charles  Reade's 
eloquent  ntterances  in  emphasizing  this  view 
of  the  question.  He  asserted  that  we  were 
thinking,  working,  speaking,  and  doing  every 
thing— except  writing — at  a  rate  of  march 
without  a  rival,  and  falling  to  write  simply 
because  we  suppressed  literary  invention  at 
borne  by  accepting  that  of  Europe  without 
remuneration. 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  foreign  lit- 
erature in  being  here  so  freely  offered  and 
eageriy  read  does  decidedly  repress  Amer- 
ican effbrt  in  this  direction,  we  think  it  can 
be  shown  that  copyright  has  very  little  to 
do  with  this  mucb-deplored  result.  Fordgn 
literature  bos  an  immense  advantage  over  na< 
tive  literature  because  of  cert^n  practical 


budness  operations  that  the  non-existence  of 
international  copyright  scarcely  affects  at  all, 
and  which  neither  treaties  nor  laws  can  alter. 
How  this  is  so  we  will  proceed  to  cxplun. 

Of  the  Immense  number  of  books  written 
abroad  a  small  proportion  only  sec  the  light 
in  printed  form.  The  foreign  publisher  makes 
his  selection  of  the  msnuscripts  ofl'ered  to 
him,  uid  prints  those  only  that  he  thinks 
will  meet  with  public  appronl.  The  Ameri. 
can  publisher.  In  reprinting  foreign  books, 
starts,  therefore,  with  the  advantage  of  a  se> 
lected  class  from  which  bis  seleclious  for  re- 
printing  may  be  made.  Nor  is  this  all.  He 
not  only  has  the  opportunity  of  aelectiog 
from  that  which  has  been  gleaned,  but  he  is 
enabled  to  choose  those  books  that  have 
passed  the  test  of  critical  judgment.  He 
need  only  reprint  the  books  of  authors  who 
have  made  thdr  mark.  It  is  obvious  that 
for  pure  business  reasons  he  must  prefer  to 
publish  books  that  involve  no  risk — books 
that,  having  received  in  advance  a  foreign 
approval,  are  sure  to  meet  with  at  least  a 
measure  of  success  here — rather  than  accept 
and  publish  home  productions  that  are  quite 
as  likely  to  fail  as  to  succeed.  Ordinary 
business  instinct  and  simple  business  pre- 
caution, therefore,  give  foreign  authors  on 
immense  advantage  over  native  ones,  regard- 
less of  the  question  of  copyright.  That  copy- 
right influences  this  natural  trade-preference 
very  little  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  on 
very  nearly  all  the  better  class  of  English 
books  reprinted  here  a  voluntary  copyright  Is 
now  paid.  It  is  thus  seen  that  American  lit- 
erature sufl'ers  from  the  operation  of  certain 
business  principles  and  certain  natural  laws 
which  international  conventions  or  arrange- 
ments cannot  change.  So  long  as  men  do 
business  for  profit,  our  American  authors 
must  remain  at  disadvantage  unless  they  can 
devise  a  plan  whereby  this  natural  business 
operation  can  be  offset  by  other  business 
principles. 

In  the  drama  the  operation  we  have  de> 
scribed  acts  more  conspicuously  and  eSiec- 
lively  than  in  book-publishing.  It  fosts  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  produce  a  new  play. 
There  must  be  new  scenery,  new  costumes, 
many  weeks  of  rehearsal,  much  advertising. 
It  is  always  a  lottery  whether  a  play  will  suc- 
ceed or  not.  That  manager  has  never  been 
found  whose  judgment  in  an  untried  drama 
could  he  trusted  as  infallible;  in  fltct,  no 
manager  ever  lived  who  did  not  make  many 
mistakes,  and  so  hazardous  is  the  business 
that  very  few  people  of  capital  are  willing  to 
accept  its  great  risks.  It  is,  therefore,  per- 
fectly obvious  that  managers  will  be  sure  to 
watch  the  English  and  Paris  stage  for  the 
purpose  of  reproducing  here  those  dramas 
that  meet  with  success  there,  rather  than 
risk  their  time  and  moner'irpon  nntriei 
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American  ptaya.  Copyright  does  not  alTect 
thdr  deoisioo  or  their  course  io  the  least,  In- 
asmnch  as  they  promptly  pay  the  foreign 
anthor  of  a  sacoesBfiil  play.  It  is  clear  that 
our  natire  drama  must  languish  so  loi^;  aa 
these  imperative  buUness  principles  operate 
agtUnst  it. 

Is  there  so  remedy  for  this  condition  of 
things  f  There  is  one.  If  it  so  happened 
that  Uie  American  publio  demanded  naUre 
books  and  plays ;  gave  marked  preference  to 
the  protection  of  borne  authors  and  home 
dramatists ;  would  not  buy  with  aridity  Reade 
and  Trollope,  nor  flock  with  eagerness  to  lis- 
ten to  "  Caste"  and  "  Rose  Michel,**  bnt  in- 
flisted  upon  havlug  writings  touched  with 
native  coloring,  and  showed  their  love  for 
plays  that  portrayed  American  life  and  char- 
acter, a  business  principle  would  bo  set  in 
operation  that  would  speedily  remedy  the 
present  evil.  If  the  public  were  charged 
through  and  through  with  an  iotenBe  nation- 
alism— if  its  tastes  were  wholly  foreign  to 
Buropean  tbongbt,  and  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  natire  genius,  It  would  not  then  be  pos- 
sible for  managerB  or  pnblishere  to  wait  upon 
European  opinion  ;  they  would  be  compelled 
instead  to  search  for  and  bring  forth  borne 
talent  They  are  at  best  no  more  than  cater- 
ers, who  study  the  tastes  and  obey  the  com- 
mands of  their  patrons.  Our  public  taste, 
our  nationalism,  our  preferences,  these  alone 
are  to  determine  whether  natire  productions 
or  the  imag^ation  are  to  flourish  or  not — 
whether  we  are  to  tem^n  an  Intellectual  col- 
ony of  Europe,  or  become  in  the  arts  a  true 
independency. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary has  obtained  in  England  a  general 
recognition  aa  an  authority  for  definitions. 
In  the  last  Fortnightly  Professor  Tyndall 
quotes  It,  which  is  not  perhaps  at  all  surpris- 
ing ;  bnt  that  the  conservative  and  excessive- 
ly anti-American  Saehoood  should  accept  a 
Yankee  dictionary  as  an  authority,  which  it 
does  in  its  last  number,  is  really  significant. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  instances 
refer  solely  to  the  aatbority  of  Webster  as 
tod^nitlons.  TheEnglisfafaavesofarevinced 
no  disposition  to  accept  the  innovations  of 
the  Connecticut  school -master  either  as  to 
orthography  or  orthoepy.  Whether  English 
stndents  will  be  likely  to  continue  consulting 
a  dictionary  for  its  definitions  and  yet  resist 
its  example  in  other  things,  may  be  consid- 
ered rather  doubtful.  If  in  the  oonrse  of 
time  English  prejudices  should  yield  to  the 
Insinuating  saggestiona  of  Webster,  and  the 
«  begin  to  disappear  from  the  English  honour 
and  kindred  words,  and  k  fall  away  from  at- 
manaek,  and  axe  turn  up  phom  of  its  final 
vowel,  the  revolution  would  be  a  very  singu- 
lar one  in  view  of  the  faot  that  Webster  was 


lately  prompted  to  his  innovations  by  a  de- 
sire to  frame  nn  American-English,  something 
patriotically  distinctive  from  the  vernacular 
of  the  mother-country.  The  zealous  school- 
master Insisted  that  ve  should  follow  the 
aohievemmt  of  our  political  independence  by 
a  literary  and  lingual  separation ;  and  hence 
it  would  be  a  strange  result  if  it  should  prove 
that  he  did  his  work  of  change  so  well,  based 
it  upon  principles  so  good,  that  erentoally 
the  antagonist  he  was  scouting  comes  to 
his  way  of  thinking. 

Webster's  innovations,  however,  have  so 
far  only  resulted  in  a  few  discords  and  vexa- 
tions. The  two  conntries  are  now  so  nearly 
a  unit  in  literary  feeling,  that  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable we  should  employ  a  common  method 
in  our  signs  and  symbds.  There  are  not 
only  certain  marked  differences  between  Eng- 
lish spelling  and  our  own,  but  also  between 
Boston  and  New  York,  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  Even  in  the  same  town  books 
of  different  publishers  will  often  follow  dif- 
ferent authorities,  and  one  morning  paper 
will  talk  ot  ploHffk,  while  another  severely 
prints  the  word  phic.  These  differences  per- 
plex the  general  public  and  vex  the  literary 
worker.  An  English  author,  who  discovers 
in  an  American  reprint  of  his  books  a  strange 
and  hence  disfiguring  orthography,  Is  not 
rendered  very  amiable  thereby,  or  Ter7  ap- 
preciative of  American  taste.  We  have  even 
known  American  authors,  with  strong  prefer- 
ences for  the  English  mode  of  apelliog,  highly 
enraged  and  disgusted  at  finding  their  pro- 
ductions sent  forth  In  what  seemed  to  them 
a  mangled  orthography.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  assuredly  qnlte  time  that  writers 
should  ^reenpon  some  one  authority,  should 
unite  in  discovering  that  which  is  correct 
between  the  several  conflicting  usages,  and 
adopt  some  plan  for  establishing  uniform- 
ity. The  opinion  of  no  Individual  should  be 
binding,  should  even  oommand  respect  in 
a  matter  where  opinion  cannot  be  deci- 
Btve.  The  avthoritative  dictionary  should  not 
reflect  the  notions  of  a  Webster,  the  opin- 
ions of  a  Worcester,  the  convictions  of  a 
Johnson  or  a  Smart;  it  should  express  the 
united  wisdom  of  scholars  drawn  from  differ- 
ent sections,  and  have  the  weight  of  a  con- 
vention or  of  an  inatitntion.  Let  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  England  unite  with  Harvard 
and  Yale  In  America  in  sending  delegates  to  a 
convention  for  composing  a  dictionary  which 
shall  represent  the  accordant  best  culture  of 
the  two  countries.  A  dictionary  thus  pre- 
pared, having  the  sanction  of  the  leading  Eng- 
lish and  American  colleges,  would  be  abso- 
lute. It  would  be  binding  upon  all  writers 
hoping  for  recognition  in  letters,  and,  being 
universally  accepted  In  the  schools,  would 
soon  bring  English-speaking  people  generally 
to  a  oniform  orth<^hpy  and  prounnclation. 


Ak  English  writer  regreU  that  it  is  in- 
possible  to  register  "  happy  thoughts  ^  ui 
take  out  a  patent  for  them.  Host  men,  Lt 
tells  us,  who  work  in  any  field  of  tbooglita 
art  find  that  bright  ideas  occur  to  tbm- 
ideas  which  are  destined  to  have  a  glorioo 
future — but  tor  one  eanae  or  another  tber 
lack  time  or  opportunity  to  throw  then  iott 
form,  permitting  them  to  rest  lovely  peariiia 
the  br^.  Sometimes  these  happy  thongbti 
require  slow  maturing: 

"The  perfectly  original  plot  takes  liev 
form  and  shape.  Have  ve  not  been  told  tkl 
M.  Feoillet  thinka  for  a  year  over  his  t  Tka 
characters  group  thcmaelvea,  inodents  n 
auggested  by  experience,  wit^  aaylngs  ttA 
across  the  mind,  and  yet  the  pen  is  not  pot  to 
paper.  Only  by  living  thus  with  his  chane- 
ters  can  the  novelist  get  to  know  tham,  nJ 
moke  his  readers  know  them.  Or  perbape  tlw 
happy  thought  is  leas  mature;  it  is  nerelti 
taking  title  that  has  ocourrod  to  the  miad. 
something  brief,  odd,  suggestive,  not  voipi. 
This  thought  ia  a  nucleus,  and  oat  of  it,  u  M 
of  a  germ,  the  characters  befdn  sbyly  u*  gatki 
and  grow,  while  all  the  time  the  iuveouc  it  ! 
hard  atwork  at  some  other  project.  Thescat  I 
morning  the  unhappy  man  looks  through  tb 
literary  advertisements,  and  flods  that  hit 
dear  title — the  brief,  the  odd,  the  anggcetin,  , 
the  not  vulgai^has  been  aelzed  aaotbcr. '»  I 
copyright,  la  *  in  the  presSf*  or  *Jnst  ec' 
.  .  .  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  auch  (i^ 
cumst&nces,  and  nothing  to  be  dooe  in  an  em 
more  trying aituation.  ItviU  aometimes  hi»- 
pen  that  a  man  ^vea  many  year*  to  oollecttaf 
material  for  a  learned  work,  and  he  Dwy  tna 
have  put  down  much  in  writing',  whtii  sc^ 
denly  a  book  on  his  own,  his  beloved  tope, 
q>pears,  and  filla  the  public  mind.*' 

This  is  an  unhappy  experience,  iadead. 
for  an  anthor.   Perhaps  some  one  can  o- 
vent  a  plan  by  which  the  first  title  to  aa  id* 
may  be  established,  and  the  originator  pro- 
tected. Copyright  will  not  do  it.  Sot  coff- 
rigbt,  as  a  rule,  does  not  protect  ideas, 
rather  the  form  and  structure  in  which  ii< 
ideas  are  imbedded.    The  inventor  eajon 
here  an  advantage  over  the  anthor,  inaanad 
as  be  can  protect  his  thought,  provided  on.V 
that  he  pat  it  in  a  concrete  form  by  nevi 
of  a  model.    The  idea  of  a  patent  caaset  be 
stolen,  inasoiuoh  as  the  idea  and  the  Am 
are  tndiBPoInbly  united;  but  hi  litmian  ' 
miniature  models  of  a  novel  or  a  ptaycaa-  j 
not  be  fVamed.  The  happy  oonceptioa  cai 
take  no  form  but  Its  final  one,  and  the  laek- 
lesa  originator  who  nhispers  it  in  bin  rieep^  i 
gives  a  bint  of  it  at  table  over  his 
drops  a  clew  ever  so  caatioasly  in  the  Mad- 
ly chat,  runs  the  risk  of  being  anticipated  If 
some  adroit  and  swifter  worker  thaa  U*- 
self. 

If  it  were  possible  to  pat«nt  Uunry 
ideas,  the  national  muaeom  that  held 
in  store  would  tell  a  stranger  atoiy  mm  6^ 
the  patent-office  does  of  marrdoBi  ingesafty, 
fantastic  fancy,  and  qober  raprice.  WW 
wonderful  plots  of  wonderful  tragediee  wwU 
there  be  held  insceiedUnat;  i^phMte 
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noveli  of  amaxing  adrenture  aod  iotricate 
eomplications ;  what  outlinea  of  theories  for 
political,  social,  and  moral  reform !  Here 
vrould  be  proof  of  the  extent  that  stubborn 
managera  and  iooapable  publishers  iDterpose 
between  the  lights  of  genias  and  the  public. 
A  museum  of  ideas  in  lUeratnre  ought  to  be 
devised,  if  only  to  show  the  wealth  of  thought 
tod  iDTMition  that  hapless  circumstances 
keep  from  coming  to  brilUaot  fruition. 


We  quoted  recently  in  onr  "  Miscellanea  " 
a  paragraph  from  the  8(miiary  Record,  an 
English  journal,  in  which  it  was  urged  that 
every  one  should  make  of  his  breakfast  a 
hearty  meal,  instead  of  the  light  repast  so 
common  in  Europe,  and  so  Frequently  advo- 
cated here  by  writers  upon  sanitary  matters. 
The  view  taken  by  the  Becord  is  supported 
by  Or.  King  Chambers,  who  has  been  pub- 
lishing in  England  a  series  of  practical  es- 
says Upon  meaU  and  mnJ-Umes.  Wa  first 
bomily  is  devoted  to  this  quesUon  of  break- 
fasts.  Dr.  Chambers  appreciates  to  the  full 
that  pithy  qaestioa  which  was  put  by  a 
clergyman  to  one  of  bis  brethren,  who  waa 
cODtemplatiog  whether  he  should  accept  a 
bishopric,  "Uy  dear  brother,  do  you  dt- 
^st  f  "  If  Dr.  Chambers  does  not  go  the 
length  of  believing  that  success  in  love, 
:eats  of  statesmanship,  the  triumph  of  sects, 
ind  victories  in  battle^  are  in  no  small  degree 
he  results  of  a  good  digestion,  he  at  least 
hinks  that  this  is  a  greatly-underrated  ele- 
nent  of  daily  life.  He  tells  us  that  food  ts 
nost  easily  digested  early  in  tiie  day ;  9rgo, 
le  insists  that  people  should  not  only  take  a 
ubstantial  breakfast,  but  that  its  substance 
hould  be  food  which  is  at  once  the  most  nc- 
essary  for  health  and  "the  most  trouble* 
9me  for  the  etomach  to  oope  with."  Ho 
iclalms  loudly  against  any  artificial  stimu- 
:nts  before  breakfast,  and  even  decries  a 
ip  of  cold  water,  either  before  or  after, 
aturally  follows  the  advice  to  "rest  awhile" 
ter  breakfast,  thus  reversing  the  old  dietary 
axim.  In  a  word,  he  tells  us  that  we  must 
y  in  oar  most  solid  stock  of  nutriment  wbeu 
r  digestive  organs  are  most  vigorous,  and 
at  in  the  evening,  when  brain  and  body  are 
lary,  we  should  be  tender  of  them  and  not 
id  the  stomach  with  new  and  exhausting 
tors.  All  this  seems  good  and  wise  ad- 
■e,  and  Dr.  Ohambers  Is  to  be  heartily 
inked  for  entering  so  minutely  into  the 
lotical  philoBophy  of  "  little  things,"  and 
going  so  far  as  to  Indicate  exactly  what 
should  begin  the  day  by  doing  in  order 
lare  that  good  digestion  which  foreruns 
cess.   

We  are  not  aware  that  the  Italian  Senate 
L  notably  disorderly  body,  as  legislative 
esabUea  go,  yet  a  novel  element  of  bar* 


mony  liaa  just  been  introduced  into  it  by  the 
royal  will  The  composer  of  "  Emani "  and 
"  11  Trovatore,"  in  short,  has  been  created  a 
senator  for  lire,  and  has  taken  his  seat  among 
the  generals,  diplomats,  and  nobles,  who  com- 
pose  that  august  conclave.  It  is  probably 
the  first  time  in  hbtoty  that  eminence  in  the 
art  of  music  bas  been  recognized  by  tho 
award  of  political  honors.  It  is  true  that  in 
England  Jules  Benedict  and  Michael  Costa 
have  been  dubbed  Knights  of  the  Bath; 
while  in  recent  times  it  bas  become  cnetom- 
ary,  especially  with  the  smaller  German  po- 
tentates, to  scatter  orders  and  decorations 
freely  among  actors  and  musicians.  The  late 
Ira  Aldridge,  for  instancy  the  negro  trage- 
dian whom  Edmund  Eean  [ucked  up  as  a 
boy  in  Baltimore,  and  taught  to  be  a  very 
meritorions  OlheUo,  was  a  Bavarian  barou ; 
and  his  broad  breast  was  covered  with  a 
host  of  stars  which  delighted  royalty  had 
lavished  oo  bim  here  and  there.  We  have 
always  observed  that  wizards,  ventriloqaists, 
and  necromancers,  are  especially  fnTored — if 
we  can  believe  their  own  vauntings  and  the 
jewels  they  display — with  this  sort  of  dis- 
tinction. But  Verdi's  creatiou  as  a  Senator 
of  Italy  is  the  first  solid  dignity  of  a  politi- 
cal character  which  actor  or  composer  bas 
received.  Neither  Germany  nor  Italy,  in- 
deed, the  two  nations  which  hare  been  most 
fVuitfuI  in  musical  authorship,  has  been 
very  generous  to  the  great  music  •  writers. 
Eren  Uozart  died  poor,  and  Beethoven  had 
a  terrible  life  of  it  from  first  to  last ;  Haydn 
never  escaped  an  existence  of  virtual  de- 
pendence upon  a  patron ;  H&ndei  bad  to  go 
to  England,  and  Rossini  and  Keyerbeer  to 
Paris,  to  reap  the  adequate  rewards  of  their 
genius.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  discern  any 
cougruity  between  musical  skill  and  le^sla- 
tire  ability  ;  yet  there  is  something  pleasing 
to  the  fancy  in  the  idea  of  Verdi  sitting 
among  the  political  sages  of  melodious  Italy. 
Music  constitutes  so  much  of  the  life  and 
happiness  of  Italians  of  every  rank  and  con- 
dition, it  is  so  much  a  part  and.parcel  of 
the  national  genius,  that,  as  far  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  thing  goes,  there  is  a  sort  of 
poetical  justice  in  Verdi's  senatorial  honors. 

Sswaim,  TsMKBBsas, ) 
iTonniterSO,  1875.  ( 
To  (As  Sator  of  AppUioni  JownMi. 

DzAB  Sn :  Will  yon  kindly  permit  ma  the 
use  of  your  columns  to  say  a  few  words  about 
your  quotation  from  the  M'^a^aum  in  the 
JonmiaL  of  the  27th  instant,  on  the  question 
tis  to  whether  it  is  correct  to  any  miher  a  droil 
rtmarh  or  a  rtdher  droll  remark  f 

It  will  be  readily  conceded, by  all  who  have 
devoted  attention  to  linguistic  studies,  that 
the  logic  of  a  aenteuoe  la  one  thing,  the  syntax 
qtdte  another.    Thus,  E»  tKU  pomr/uly  and 


At  its  touch  <Toa>M  crumbled,  have  the  same 
gtjieral  tntsajiias'y  ^ut  tbe^^t^^Mzraffiaitiea  of 
the  words  in  one  of  these  sentences  could 
hardly  be  illustrated  by  the  other. 

Such  a  periphraaia  aa  that  given  by  the 
Athmaum^a  correspondent,  "  One  would  toon- 
«r  say  that  that  is  a  droll  remark  than  that  it 
is  not  a  droll  remark,'*  may  undoubtedly  ex- 
hibit the  loffioal  forct  oSratiur;  but  manifest- 
ly it  cannot  show  the  ffraamaHcal  proem 
through  which  this  force  is  obtained,  because 
the  syntactical  collocations  are  entirely  al- 
tered. We  might  as  well  hope  to  expl^n  the 
function  of  pvrftdly  in  lie  t*  ferftdly  truth- 
fvl,  by  A  w  perfedly  well  hiwwn  that  he  it 
truthful. 

Allowing  tliat  rather  logieaUy  affects  the 
whole  predicate  ie  a  droll  remark,  the  theory 
of  syntax  requires  that  every  word  in  a  sen- 
tence should  adhere  especially  to  some  other 
word — except  in  certain  HceDsed  figures.  It  is 
ueeesaary,  then,  to  find  some  word  to  which 
ra&tr  belongs  more  intimately  than  to  any 
other. 

I^ls  word  cannot  be  either  it  or  rmari — 
and,  of  course,  it  Cannot  be  a.  It  cannot  be 
ii,  because  it  is  admitted  that  Mtt  tisometbiug ; 

it  cannot  be  remark,  because  it  is  admitted 
that  thit  it  a  remark ;  and  these  admissions 
are  obviously  unmodified  and  unmodifiable. 
Is,  being  a  simple  copula,  is  nothing  but  a 
symbol,  and  is  no  more  capable  of  modifica- 
tion than  the  sign  of  equality  in  algebra.  A 
thing  either  u  something  or  w  no^y  there  are 
no  means  between  these  extremes.  Besides, 
it,  being  neuter,  can  be  joined  only  to  an  ad- 
jective, under  any  ciroumstances ;  in  the 
periphrasis,  tay  ia  a  transitive  verb,  and  ad- 
mits the  adverb.  When  it  denotes  actual  oe- 
idtnee,  as  </od  ia,  of  course,  it  takes  the  ad- 
verb ;  bat  to  clum  this  use  for  ia  in  the  sen- 
tence before  us,  would  be  to  reject  ill  as  a  cop- 
ula altogether.  It  is  admitted  that  thit  it  a 
remark  of  some  sort;  the  question  is,  iohat 
tort  F  There  is  only  one  word  left  in  the  pred- 
icate for  rath^  to  adhere  to,  and  that  is  droll; 
therefore  f^^w  must  modify  the  meaning  of 
this,  which  it  obviously  does.  The  remark 
is  not  absolutely  droll,  but  bo  near  to  it  that,  if 
we  were  oonflned,  in  describing  it,  to  the  ex- 
pressions droll  and  not  droll,  we  would  rather 
take  the  former.  From  what  has  been  said 
it  is  clear  that  tho  word  rather  must  modify 
dreU,  whether  wo  say  rather  a  tbroU  or  a  raih- 
«■  dnll^  the  idea  to  be  expressed  being  the 
same  in  both  forms. 

We  now  eome  to  ^sonss  the  difference  of 
position.  We  may  state  at  die  outset  that 
both  constructions  are  sound,  though  usage 
seems  to  prefer  the  firat  form. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Athenaum,  if  he 
is  a  classioal  scholar,  must  know  that  change 
in  position  by  no  means  produces  change  in 
grammatical  connection,  and  that  this  iti  par- 
ticularly true  where  the  articlt  is  involved. 

In  Kn^lieh,  as  a  rule,  adverbial  modifiers 
precede  tlieir  adjectives,  and  the  article,  if 
used,  goes  just  before  the  combinatioo,  tho 
substantive  bringing  up  the  rear,  9A&  ia  a 
very  good  man,  I  am  vmtehtHif  tired.  But 
there  ia  one  dass  of  sentences  in  which  tho 
general  law  is  for  the  most  part  violated — sen- 
tences of  oompariton  and  dtgrta.  Thus,  while 
wo  may  say  without  difference,  syntuctical  or 
logical,  Be  ia  truly  a  good  man,  or  He  it  a 
truly  good  man;  The  teiieat  man  that  eter  1 
acne,  or  The  wiaett  man  that  I  ever  aaw ;  we 
usually  say  So  fair  a  maid.  At  fair  a  maid, 
Sow  fair  a  maid,  Such  a  fair  maid.  Many  a 
maid;  and  rather,  being  a  comparative  word, 
follows  this  usage.  Yet  the  particularly  dose 
connection  of  rather  with  the  word  it  modifies 
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is  so  explicitly  shown  in  some  Ungaa((es 
where  the  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  compardAvt 
d«gr«t  of  th*  fHodifitd  a43«lw€^  that  it  ia  not 
difBoult  to  MoooaDt  for  the  preference  some 
have  for  the  form — a  rather  droU  remark.  The 
syntax,  we  have  already  said,  is  nniltored. 

Perhaps  the  hast  example  of  the  state- 
ment that  change  of  position  does  not  neces- 
sitate change  of  regimen,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
word  oafy.  This  word,  despite  the  attempts 
of  purists  to  clip  its  wings,  still  ranges  at 
large  over  the  whole  sentence,  occupying  al- 
most all  positions  at  will,  retaining  the  same 
syntactical  regimen.  It  mast  be  admitted, 
however,  that  in  a  Isngnage  deprived  of  in- 
flectional aids,  as  the  English  is,  mneh  change 
of  position  is  precarious. 

I  have  been  so  lengthy  in  this  communi- 
cation because  the  Athenmm  is  regarded  as 
high  authority  in  Utvarj  matters,  and  its 
mistakea  must  not  be  passed  over.  1  hope  I 
have  said  enough  to  show  the  futility  of  lin- 
guistic oritiotam,  unleaa  conducted  on  a  sci- 
entiflo  basis ;  and  if  what  I  have  said  ia  tru- 
istic,  I  trust  that  I  have  presented  it  in  rather 
a  new  light,  or  a  rather  new  light,  as  you  may 
cbooae. 

Tours  respectfully, 

Casxib  Hubibov. 


THK  "  Antobiography  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  "  * 
is  disappointing.  It  would  seem  im- 
possible thftt  an  intelligent  person  whose  life 
extended  over  the  long  period  from  1770  to 
1858,  and  who  passed  a  large  portion  of  that 
life  in  relutions  more  or  less  intimate  with 
such  people  as  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Jeffrey, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Campbell,  Hartley 
Coleridge,  Crobbe,  Allan  Cunningham,  Lord 
Bruugham,  Lord  John  Rtisaell,  Sir  Thomas 
Er^hine,  Dr.  Arnold,  Mazzini,  Joanna  Bail- 
lie,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Hiss  Aikin,  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  and  many  other  celebrities  of  the 
past  and  present  generations,  should  not 
have  something  of  interest  to  tell  us ;  and 
yet  substantially  the  whole  of  the  "  Autobi- 
ography "  is  taken  up  with  detaiii  of  family- 
lire,  and  records  of  personal  experience, 
which  are  of  the  fidntest  poaaible  interest 
to  the  general  public.  It  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  woman  in  whom  the  affections 
were  very  mncb  stronger  than  the  intellect, 
whose  recollections  and  sympathies  ran  In  a 
singulariy  narrow  cirde,  and  to  whom  the 
birth  of  a  child,  the  marriage  of  a  son,  or  the 
death  of  an  aunt,  were  matters  of  vastly 
greater  importaace,  eveo  after  an  interval  of 
many  years,  than  the  character  or  achieve- 
ments of  tbe  greatest  among  her  contempo- 
raries. Almost  the  only  interest  outside  her 
own  family-life  which  seems  really  to  have 
moved  her,  was  politics;  and  it  is  in  the 
index  which  it  affords  of  the  difference  of 
political  feeling  between  our  own  and  the 
previous  generation  that  the  book  is  chiefly 
valuable.  Id  our  day  of  political  pococu- 
rantism,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  realize  a 
state  of  things  in  which  to  be  a  liberal  in 
Edinburgh  was  to  be  suspected  not  only  of 

•  Autoblographj  of  Mrs.  Fletcher.  With  Let- 
ters and  other  Family  Kemorlals.  Edited  by  the 
Survivor  of  her  Family.  Boston :  Roberts  Broth- 
ers, 1870. 


intdlectual  obliquity,  but  of  moral  turpitude 
and  infamous  practices ;  and  yet  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  her 
husband  suffered  a  persecution,  none  the  less 
real  because  it  did  not  take  the  form  of  per- 
sonal violence,  for  sentiments  which  the  most 
rigid  of  English  CoaserratiTcs  would  not  at 
present  hesitate  to  avow.  Of  the  gradual 
amelioration  of  this  political  fanaticism,  the 
"Autobiography"  affords  curious  evidence; 
nnd  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Fletcher  herself  was  largely  instnunenta)  In 
bringing  it  abont  in  Edluborf^h,  which  bad 
hitherto  been  its  hot-bed. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  letters  which  the 
volume  ooDtaius,  Hrs.  Fletcher  is  described 
as  having  "a  moat  extensive  acqnaintaoce 
with  literary  persons,"  and  ber  conversation 
as  "  a  stream  of  lively  anecdote  oontionally 
flowing."  Of  this  latter  quality,  as  we  have 
already  satd,  the  "Autobiography"  itself 
shows  sii^olarly  little.  In  very  few  in- 
staooes  is  any  thing  told  of  persons  ontside 
her  own  family,  beyond  tbe  circumstance  of 
meeting  them ;  and  the  following  is  the  one 
solitary  anecdote  which  the  book  oontains, 
and  this  is  not  wholly  new : 

"  The  latter  part  of  the  yeor  1808  was  in- 
teresting to  ns  in  a  public  way,  by  the  oom- 
menoement  of  the  Edinburgh  Seview.  We 
Were  fortunate  enough  to  be  aoquainted  more 
or  less  intimately  with  several  of  the  earlier 
contributors,  Ur.  (now  Lord)  Brougham,  Mr. 
JeflTrey,  Dr.  John  Thomson,  Mr.  John  Allen, 
Francis  Homer,  and  James  Orahame,  the  au- 
thor of  *  The  Sabbath.*  ...  I,  who  knew 
Edinburgh  both  before  and  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ^lAvrgh  Btottw^  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  electrical  effects  of  its  pablieatlon 
on  the  public  mind,  and  to  the  large  and  good 
results  in  a  political  sense  that  followed  its 
circulation.  The  authorship  of  the  different 
articles  waa  discussed  at  every  dinner-table, 
and  1  recollect  a  table-talk  occurrence  at  our 
house  which  must  have  belonged  to  this 
year.  Mr.  Fletcher,  though  not  himself  given 
to  Boientiflo  inqniry  or  interests,  had  been  so 
much  struck  with  the  logical  and  general  abil- 
ity displayed  in  an  article  of  the  young  Ba- 
viae,  on  Professor  Black's  '  Chemistry,'  that 
in  the  midst  of  a  few  guests,  of  whom  Henry 
Brougham  was  one,  he  expressed  an  opinion 
(irlule  in  entire  ignorsnoe  of  its  authorship) 
to  the  effeot  that  the  man  who  wrote  tiuU  ar- 
ticle might  do  or  be  any  thing  he  pleased. 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  was  seated  near  me  at 
table,  stretched  eagerly  forward  qfd  said, 
'  What,  Mr.  Fletcher,  be  any  thing!  May  he 
beLord-Chanoellor!'  On  which  my  husband 
repeated  his  words  with  emphasis, '  Yes,  Lord- 
Chancellor,  or  any  thing  he  desires.'  This 
seems  to  confirm  Lord  Cockburn's  words  in 
another  place  concerning  the  young  Henry 
Brougham  of  the  Speculative  Society,  that  he 
even  then '  scanted  his  (quarry  from  afar.' " 

Mrs,  Somerville's  "Personal  Recollec- 
tions" proves  that  a  book  can  he  destitute  of 
all  those  attractions  for  which  we  usually 
seek  the  memoirs  or  antohiographies  of 
celebrated  persons,  or  of  those  who  have  as- 
sodated  with  celebrated  persons,  and  still 
have  a  high  valne  in  affording  us  an  in- 
timate view  of  a  pure,  cultivated,  and  noble 
woman.  But  even  lo  this  respect  Mrs. 
Fletcher's  "  Autobiography  "  fails.  Bdng 
written  solely  for  private  circulation  among 
friends  and  relatives,  it  takes  for  granted 


their  knowledge  of  many  things  vtodi  vonll 
doubtless  modify  the  apparently  egotiniol 
tone  of  the  narratire.  For  this  reuon,  if 
for  no  other,  we  think  the  pablicatioe  i 
the  "  Autobiography  "  a  mistake,  lu  b- 
terest  on  general  gronnda  is  sligbt,  ud  it 
doe.4  less  than  justice  to  a  cbaractervldck, 
according  to  the  uniform  testhnoB;  of  Ikw 
who  knew  her,  must  have  been  esatflStai&i 
lovable  and  elevated. 


Dk.  Yak  Lbshep'b  "  Bible  Laadi  ■>  •  it  iL 
most  too  important  a  worktobeMtiidi 
in  a  corsory  notice,  and  yet  to  tiest  k 
lytically  on  an  adequate  scale  wonU  itq^ 
more  space  than  we  can  eonunaid.  It  ii  i 
great  contribution  to  Scrip tnnl  exqecii,  is 
object  being  to  throw  snch  Ugiht  u  ca  b 
derived  from  the  manners  and  euNw  (f 
the  modern  inhabitants  of  Bible  Undnpn 
the  social,  religious,  and  politiea]  GTt  of 
Bible  times.  Though  in  the  dgbteia  in- 
dred  years  which  bare  elapsed  rinntbi  In 
page  of  the  Scriptures  was  penned  ibe  lib 
of  the  Bible  have  passed  through  muTTHiifr 
situdes  and  beep  overrun  by  direrte  giuoi, 
yet  it  is  the  ouiTorm  testimony  of  iliik 
visit  the  East  that  in  no  other  portion  of  ik 
globe  have  traditions,  customs,  nd  en 
modes  of  thought,  been  preserved  vitt  rh 
fidelity  and  tenacity.  This  being  tbe  «->».:; 
is  evident  that  the  actual,  exiaiiBgEtsi,tt* 
especially  the  manners  and  cuitomtcfi^ 
present  inhabitants,  is  tbe  most  luninouif 
all  commentaries  on  tbe  Bible  itself;  uhIE'' 
V&n  Lennep  does  not  exaggerate  in  ia)*- 
tance  when  he  compares  a  pictotcofti^ 
East  to  a  well-preserved  copyofs[M(>H 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  may  pnm  s 
the  utmost  use  in  restoring  the  on?iial.K* 
somewhat  defaced  by  the  tooth  of  Tlnr. 

The  branch  of  stady  thus  Indicated  ii  b: 
entirely  new,  but  no  writer  so  wril  cq^H 
as  Dr.  Tan  Lennep  has  hitherto  enUndtk 
field.   Besides  being  a  msu  of  puv  ^ 
learning,  he  has  spent  almost  a  lilete  ■ 
the  East,  and  enjoyed  unrivaled  oppms' 
ties  of  intercoone  with  all  cIssHS  of  tkp* 
pie.   A  considotble  portion  of  kb 
therefore,  ia  drawn  from  the  life; 
where  he  uses  the  materials  glctaedf'" 
others,  his  experience  enaldes  bin  to  i;^ 
such  tests  as  would  conclnsivdj 
their  true  value.    In  arranging  hii  nttttwn 
the  author  groups  them  under  two  diriw* 
"Customs  which  have  their  Origin  =* 
Physical  Features  of  Bible  L""'*''' 
"  Customs  which  have  an  Historical  ft^ 
Under  the  first  he  treats  of  the  pwl^ 
geography,  climate,  and  other  physicil  f* 
ures  of  Palestine  and  surroumiiDg  owoo* 
including  their  productions  and  Mtnr^  ^ 
tory.   Under  the  second  he  discneso  'S'^ 
ethnology  and  language,  and  deecribrt 
houses,  furniture,  customs,  habits,  aV^ 
industries,  government,  and  religioc,*'* 
present  inhabitants.    The  plan,  in 
prefaensive,  is  carried  out  on  a  libeni 
but,  Plough  the  matter  is  abundant  oA  * 
style  elaborate,  the  attention  of  iben*l«=' 

•  Bible  Lands:  their  Modem CBfto»<^J^ 
nera  illustrative  or  Scripture.  '^^^^ 
J.  Tan  Lennep,  D.D.  Wlth«i9»»<0*  *^ 
York :  Harper  A  Brothers.  . 
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seldom  fatigued.  Of  course,  in  a  work  like 
tbia,  uoropleteness  and  fidelity  are  the  eseen- 
tial  points,  and  Dr.  Van  Lennep  rightly  con- 
siders that  the  literary  graces  are  a  Bubor- 
diontc  matter. 

TheTolume  fairly  overflows  with  pictures, 
all  of  which  are  useful,  and  many  of  which 
are  beautiful  specimens  of  engraviog.  It 
slso  contains  two  colored  maps  of  the  Bible 
lands,  one  physical  and  the  other  etfanologi- 
eai ;  and  a  capital  double  index  completes  a 
work  which  reflects  credit  upon  anthor  and 
publishers  alike.   

II  is  raported  of  Boston  that  no  UtUraUur 
there  is  considered  to  bare  won  his  spurs  un^ 
til  he  has  pubUshed  a  Tolnme  of  poetry.  If 
this  be  the  origiu  of  Hr.  George  F.  Lathrop'a 
"  Rose  and  Boof-Tree  "  (Boston :  J.  a  Osgood 
ft  Co.),  ve  congratulate  blm  upon  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  he  has  gained  his  initiation 
as  well  as  upon  the  merit  of  the  poems  them- 
selves. There  is  nothing  strikingly  original 
in  the  collection  —  there  is,  indeed,  a  faint 
echo  in  some  of  the  pieces  of  a  poet  whose 
influence  upon  contemporary  Terse  is  growing 
wider  and  wider  ;  but  the  inspiration  is  gen- 
uine of  its  kind,  the  sentiment  pure  and  re- 
fined, and  the  rerse  for  the  most  part  musical 
and  graceful.  Mr.  Lathrop  is  content  to  play 
uppo  minor  chords ;  his  muse  is  idyllic  rath- 
er than  lyrical ;  and  he  is  most  happy  in  hia 
descriptions  of  Nature.  Some  of  the  descrip. 
tiTe  pieces  are  extremely  pleasing ;  though  in 
the  "  Rime  of  the  Buin"  and  the  "Chant  for 
Autumn  "  the  experiments  in  intricate  metri- 
cal harmonies  rather  tend  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  the  sensuous  word-painting  which 
should  monopolize  it.  The  less  elaborate 
pieces  are  better,  and  the  following  is  one  of 
several  which  struck  ns  as  very  good  indeed : 

"the  StIN-aHOWBB. 
"  A  penciled  shade  the  sky  doth  sweep, 
And  tianalent  glooms  creep  la  to  sleep 
Amid  the  orcbaid ; 

Flwitastlc  breezes  pull  the  trees 
Hither  and  joa,  to  vagaries 
Of  aspect  tortured. 

"  Then,  Itke  the  downcast,  dreamy  fringe 
or  eyelids,  when  dim  gates  nnhlnge 

TbAt  loefced  their  teats, 
Alls  OD  tiie  hill  a  mist  of  laln — 
So  lUnt,  It  saama  to  fhda  agala ; 

Tet  swlfUr  nears. 

»  Now  spa  Ales  the  air,  aU  ateely-hrlgfat, 
mth  drops  swept  down  In  arrow-flf^, 

Keen,  qnlve ring  lines. 
Ceased  in  a  breath  the  »bowftr}r  sound ; 
And  teasingly,  now,  oa  I  look  aronnd. 

Sweet  aanllgbt  shines  I " 


As  a  specimon  of  ingenious  and  sustained 
peyoliolt^ical  analysis,  Mr.  Henry  Jamea,  Jr.'s, 
'*  Roderick  Hudson  "  (Boston  :  J.  B.  Osgood 
k  Co.)  is  a  wonderful  production ;  but  as  a 
novel  it  fails  to  stand  the  crucial  teat.  It  is 
•nrprising,  indeed,  that  a  book  which  is  so 
good  in  many  ways — so  subtile  in  its  insight, 
so  fall  of  the  finest  fruits  of  calture,  and  so 
eloquent  withal — should  fail  so  ntterly  in  the 
essential  point  of  impressing  ns  with  the  ob< 
jeotive  reality  of  the  people  to  whom  it  in- 
trodncM  na.  The  diffionlty  seems  to  be  that, 
with  an  Ids  knowledge  of  baman  nature  and 
insight  into  ohaFaoter,  Hr.  James  cAnnot  oon- 
oelve  s  pirsofi.  The  motives  of  any  givni 


course  of  action,  the  influence  of  antecedents 
and  circumstances  upon  character,  and  the 
complex  effects  which  in  human  life  flow 
from  an  apparently  simple  cause,  he  can 
trace  with  marvelous  skill ;  but  he  does  not 
seem  able  to  construct  in  thought  the  pro- 
cess by  which  a  person  reveals  his  personality, 
and  becomes  individual  in  the  apprehension 
of  othera.  The  characters  in  "  Roderick 
Hudson  "  are  far  from  being  mere  puppets, 
and  yet  the  action  of  the  story  is  curiously 
suggestive  of  a  puppeUsbow.  The  author 
discourses  elaborately  in  explanation  ot  tiie 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  his  several 
dramattt  ptrtona,  and  then  they  come  on  the 
stage  and  say  or  do  something  to  demon- 
strate the  actttenesB  of  his  insight.  They  do 
not  reveal  themselves — they  have  no  chance 
to  reveal  themselves — they  are  dissected  be- 
forehand with  a  precision  and  mhiuteness 
which  leaves  no  opportunity  for  the  sponta- 
neons  or  the  unexpected.  The  very  conver- 
sation is  for  the  most  part  a  reflection  of  Ur. 
James's  own  mental  processes,  and  even 
Christina  Light,  the  spoiled  child  of  fashion, 
talks  like  a  trained  metaphysician. 

But  for  this  deficiency  of  dramatic  faculty 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  "  Roderick  Hud- 
son '*  might  be  accepted  without  hesitation 
as  the  long-expected  "great  American  novel." 
The  story  is  finely  conceived,  and  the  book 
has  an  indeacribable  charm.  The  history  of 
a  genius  must  always  be  fascinating  and  im- 
pressive, especially  if  it  have  vraitenAfanee, 
and  the  story  of  Roderick  Hudson's  rise  and 
fall  is  almost  terrible  in  its  fidelity  to  psycho- 
logical truth.  But  the  great  charm  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  atmosphere  of  Rome  which 
pervades  it — the  very  flavor  of  Italy.,  In  no 
Other  work,  except  Hawthorne's  "Uarble 
Fann,"  is  the  Eternal  City  made  so  fVimlltar 
to  Our  im^nations.  It  infects  one  irresisti- 
bly with  the  "  Roman  fever,"  and  we  feel  as 
we  read  that,  if  alt  roads  do  not  In  fhet  lead 
to  Rome,  at  least  none  is  worth  traveling 
which  does  not  promise  to  lead  there. 


Ik  the  seoood  part  of  "The  Hysterions 
Island  "  (New  Tork ;  Soribner,  Armstrong  ft 
Co.)  U.  Verne  wearies  of  the  problem  which 
he  originally  set  before  his  castaways — firom 
nothing  to  produce  every  thing — and  begins 
to  work  the  miracles  which  so  disgusted  him 
in  the  case  of  "  The  Swiss  Family  Robinaon," 
At  a  time  when  they  were  very  mnch  in  need 
of  material  for  sails  and  clothing,  he  discov- 
ers for  them  the  case  of  the  balloon  in  which 
they  were  originally  lost ;  and  he  saves  Cap- 
tain Harding  and  his  companions  much  in- 
genuity and  labor  by  casting  ashore  at  an 
opportune  moment  an  immense  chest  contain- 
ing every  thing  In  the  way  of  tools,  weapons, 
instruments,  utensils,  clothes,  and  books,  that 
colonists  could  desire.  Evidently,  too,  be  is 
coquetting  with  a  sort  of  deua  ex  maehina^ 
who  has  already  begun  to  extend  *'  metaphys. 
ieal  aid  "  to  the  castaways,  and  who  will 
doubtless  be  instramental  in  their  nlttmate 
rmcne.  But,  while  the  integrity  of  the  orlgi- 
nal  design  is  thus  sacrificed,  the  story  is  well 
snstalned,  and  even  Increases  in  intereet. 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  it  will  be 
one  of  Verne's  best,  or  that  it  possesses  mer- 
its  whioh  irill  secare  for  it  a  permanent  place 


in  the  fascinating  literature  of  castaways.  It 
hardly  detracts  from  these  merits,  and  it  cer- 
tainly enhances  the  amusemeDt  to  be  derived 
from  the  book,  that  we  encounter  here  and 
there  such  novel  bits  of  information  as  that 
Martha's  Vineyard  is  "  a  port  in  the  State  of 
New  Tork,"  and  that  the  editor  of  the  JVew 
York  Heraldic  "  the  Honorable  John  Benett." 
As  in  Che  previous  volume,  the  illustrations 
are  good  and  the  translation  bad. 


Peovessob  a.  G.  Kendrick'b  first  collec- 
tion of  "  Our  Poetical  Favorites  "  (New  York : 
Sheldon  k  Co.)  met  with  sucb  wide  accept- 
ance as  to  induce  him  to  bring  out  a  second 
and  complementary  series.  The  first  series 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  shorter  pleeea, 
and  suffered  somewhftt  ftom  the  omission  <tf 
sneh  nniveraal  favorites  as  Hilton's  "Comns," 
**  L'All^,"  and  "  11  Penseroso,"  Goldsmith's 
*'  Deserted  Village,"  Coleridge's  "  Rime  of 
the  Ancient  Hariuer  "  and  "  Christabel,"  and 
Byron's  "^isoner  of  OlilUon."  The  new 
series  includes  all  these,  and  many  others 
which  fall  properly  into  a  collection  designed 
chiefly  to  comprise  longer  pieces.  As  to  the 
merit  of  the  selection,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  Professor  Eendrick  has  confloed  him- 
self to  such  minor  poems  ns  bave  already 
secured  popular  favor.  He  makes  no  attempt 
to  secure  an  atidience  for  neglected  poetry, 
new  or  old,  or  to  guide  popular  taste  by  ap- 
plying a  standard  of  excellence.  His  sole 
test  is  popularity  ;  and  the  chief  value  of  hia 
two  volumes  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  them  be 
brings  together  a  large  proportion  of  those 
poems  which  are  most  often  in  the  mind  of 
intell^ent  readers. 

Hr.  B.  L.  Faveon'b  "  An  Island  Pearl" 
(New  Tork :  Harper  ft  Brothers)  is  a  rather 
brief  story,  but  it  contains  enoi^  of  iropos- 
dble  coincldenee,  brassy  sensationalism,  and 
pretentiouB  writing,  to  fbmish  fortii  two  or 
three  of  the  ordinary  three-volume  novels. 
The  tale  is  of  the  sea,  and  turns  upon  Ae 
thrice -familiar  episode  of  a  shipwreck  fol- 
lowed by  long  residence  upon  a  desolate 
idand ;  and  we  cannot  say  that  Hr.  Fa^eon 
has  redeemed  a  necessarily  punfnl  plot  by 
any  of  that  imapnative  realism  or  grace  of 
style  with  which  Charles  Reade,  for  example, 
imbues  bis  "Foul  Play."  In  fact,  it  is  bard 
to  flnd  in  this  essentially  commonplace  and 
feeble  story  any  trace  of  the  author  of  "  Grif^" 
and,  except  that  it  is  sent  out  under  his  own 
name,  we  should  have  done  him  the  justice 
of  supposing  that  it  was  the  work  of  some 
less  practised  and  capable  hand. 


Ik  a  suggestive  article  on  "  Style,"  in  a  re- 
cent number,  the  Sii^r^ayA9j«»  says:  "One 
of  those  smart  sayings  whioh  have  become  al- 
most too  familiar  for  quotation  asserts  the 
identity  of  a  man  and  his  style.  We  mig^ht 
paraphrase  it  by  saying  that  the  form  of  ex- 
pression adopted  by  a  writer  or  an  artist  lots 
us  into  the  deepest  secrets  of  his  heart  and 
mind.  Nothing  is  apparently  easier  than  to 
disgmse  one's  seoret  thoughts.  The  most  vi- 
cious of  mankind  may  sing  the  praises  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  most  effeminate  may  affect  a  virile 
force  of  paasion,  or  the  most  heretical  defend 
an  orthodox  thesis.  Bnt,  though  in  snoh  oases 
we  cannot  extraot  from  the  oondemaed  work 
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any  disUnct  series  of  erroneoasi  btatemeatB,  we 
reoogniie  InBtiDctively  tlie  hollow  ring  of  the 
phrases.  The  sense  which  giuidea  ns  ie  often 
oonversant  with  snob  impalpable  essences  that 
we  may  be  utterly  unable  to  assign  any  tangi- 
ble reason  for  our  otrongest  criticism.  A 
practised  lawyer  can  tell  when  a  witness  is 
lying,  though  be  cannot  tell  what  fine  and 
hal f-oonsoiouB  observations  have  led  him  to 
that  conclusion.  And  the  acutest  of  critics 
often  renounce  the  task  of  exhibiting  with  any 
precision  the  evidence  on  which  their  ooncla- 
siona  are  based.  The  DiADner  of  the  writer 
nukes  such  or  such  an  impresBton  npon  them ; 
it  has  an  tudaflnable  m^o,  or  an  iueradioable 
stamp  of  vulgarity ;  but  they  are  forced  to  be 
content  with  recording  instead  of  jastifying 
their  statements.  A  high  degree  of  the  in- 
stinctive judgment  which  passes  such  sen- 
teocos  is  the  mark  of  th^  most  admirable  crit- 
ics, though  It  is  unfortunately  very  easily 
simulated  by  persons  who  do  not  really  pos- 
sess it.  This  delicate  sensibility  is  undoubt- 
edly the  rare  and  admirable  quality  which 
distinguishes  the  heaven-bom  critic  from  the 
ordinary  mob  of  would-be  critics.  He  can 
judge  ittstiQCtively  where  a  olnmsier  writer  ia 
forced  to  apply  his  scales  and  balances,  and 
after  all  foils  to  detect  the  impalpable  element 
whicli  gives  the  characteristio  flavor  to  the 
greatest  writers.** 

BBVnBnro  to  the  announcement  that  Tup- 
per  has  composed  a  Centennial  drama  called 
"  Waahington,"  which  he  will  try  to  have 
represented  in  this  country  next  year,  tbe 
iVirifonsnys :  "  He  [Tupper]  hus  been  exposed 
and  riddled  by  the  wit  of  the  English  weekly 
pr^ss  more  thoroughly  than  any  modem 
writer;  his  pretensions  as  a  poet  have  been 
completely  upset  over  and  over  again;  bis 
philosophy  bas  been  shown  to  be  no  better 
than  bis  poetry,  and  bis  poetry  oo  improve- 
ment on  hia  philosophy,  Y,et  the  callous  bard 
goes  on,  after  his  kind,  producing  verses  on- 
bluahingly,  and  his  readers  go  on  in  tbeir  ig- 
norance reading  them ;  and,  having  fought 
the  good  flght  of  mediocrity  and  triumphed  in 
England,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  shonld  be 
tempted  to  conquer  a  new  world  on  this  side 
of  the  water.** 

A  WBiTXB  in  the  fbrtnig^Uj/  Bteiew  says 
that,  aa  poets  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
we  English  live  and  breathe  through  sym- 
patfay  with  (he  Italians.  The  m^irnetio  tonch 
whitdi  is  required  to  inflame  the  imagination 
of  the  North  is  derived  firom  Italy.  Tbe  night- 
ingales of  English  song  which  make  our  oak 
and  beech  copses  resonant  in  spring  wltb 
purest  melody  are  migrator?  birds  who  have 
charged  their  souls  in  tbe  South  with  the  spirit 
of  beauty,  and  who  return  to  warble  native 
wood-notes  in  a  tongue  which  is  their  own." 

Tn  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  royal  au- 
thors is  the  King  of  Siam,  who  has  command- 
ed tbe  pablieation  of  a  small  eyolopndia  whioh 
treats  wholly  of  Siam,  its  history,  geography, 
literature,  and  political  constitution.  Tbe 
preface  will  be  by  the  king  himself,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work 
will  doubtless  be  an  appendix  containing  a 
Tocabnlary  of  several  little -known  dialects 
spoken  on  the  eastern  fh>ntier  of  the  Siamese 
territory, 

Iir  snmming  op  an  elaborate  notice  of 
Boyntoo's  pretentions  review  of  Bhennan's 
-* Memoirs,"  tbe  ISixUon  says:  "Pending  the 
publication  by  Congress  of  all  the  wnr-records, 
Oeneral  Boynton*s  painstaking  compilation 
ttom  the  flies  will  have  real  historic  value ; 


but  flfe  must  in  candor  repeat  that  one  of  the 
chief  points  of  that  value  will  be  the  essential 
aid  it  gives  in  demonstrably  refuting  the 
charges  agwnst  General  Sherman  which  hia 
book  waa  intended  to  |«ove.** 

WsrrTiBB  sent  this  response  recently  to  a 
request  for  hia  autograph — a  piece  of  good- 
nature which,  we  trust,  will  not  tempt  other 
applicants : 

"  Onrlires  are  anmms,  written  through 
Wltb  good  or  111,  wltb  flilse  or  tcne ; 
And  as  the  blessed  angels  tarn 

Tbe  pages  of  onr  jears, 
Ood  grant  they  read  Oie  good  with  smiles, 

And  blot  the  ill  with  tears  I " 

AmnsBBS  of  Shelley  may  rcgoice.  It  is 
stated  that  papers  will  shortly  be  published 
showing  that  the  so<called  d!esertion  of  his 
first  wife  Harriett  was  In  no  sense  his  fbnit. 

Tbese  papers  were,  by  his  request,  to  be  kept 
private  until  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  event. 
They  have  been  so  kept,  but  arc  now  likely 
before  long  to  come  before  the  world  with  the 
proof  that  he  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning, 

Tbb  latest  additions  to  Messrs.  Osgood  ft 
Co.'s  new  "Little  Classic**  edition  of  Haw- 
thorne*s  works  are:  "The  Marble  Fann,**  in 
two  volumes;  "The  Blithedale  Bomanoe,**  in 
one ;  and  **  Twice-Told  Tales,**  in  two.  The 
series  loses  nothing  of  its  attractiveness  to  the 
eye  as  it  lengthens  out  on  the  shelf. 


MR.  SANFORD  M.  GIFFORD,  who  spent 
most  of  tbe  last  summer  in  tbe  woods 
of  Kew  Bmnswick,  bas  now  on  his  easel  two 
or  three  fine  pictures  representing  striking 
atmospheric  effects.  The  most  important  is 
a  large  and  low-toned  landscape  of  a  still 
lake,  surrounded  by  high  hills.  Sweeping  up 
the  valley,  in  the  bottom  of  which  nestles 
the  quiet  lake,  a  range  of  heavy  thunder- 
clouds darken  the  sky.  The  windy  edge  of 
the  storm,  of  a  greenish  hue,  looks  as  thick 
as  the  smoke  from  a  furnace,  and  it  wraps 
the  ridges  of  the  hill,  which  it  covers,  in  al- 
most the  blackness  of  ink.  Farther  up  the 
valley  the  different  thunder -beads  roU  off 
toward  the  Hgbt,  aod  throngh  a  rift  in  tbeir 
marahtled  ranks  a  pale  snnbeam  breaks  tbe 
fliouds,  iod  slants  with  palUd  gleam  upon 
tbe  tops  of  high  pine-trees  and  a  big  rook, 
which  oover  one  of  tbe  near  hill-sides.  Rnt- 
tering  In  tbe  storm,  b  white  ei^le  adds  still 
further  to  the  wildaess  of  tbe  wild  day ;  and, 
as  if  to  enhance  the  iarageness  of  the  piot- 
ure,  a  camp  of  Indians  in  their  wigwams  on 
the  edge  of  the  lake  abow  their  fonus  bright 
against  tbeir  fires  oo  the  shore.  The  forests 
which  clothe  the  hills  are  red  with  autumn, 
and  their  rich  tints  and  the  fireligbt  reflect 
in  the  lake,  alone  brightening  the  gloomy 
landscape.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  ha^e 
seen  so  dark  and  wild  a  picture  from  Mr. 
Gifford.  Bis  paintings  are  usually  so  serene, 
and  tbe  skies  and  sunshine  so  warm  and  ten- 
der, that  such  a  work  as  this  one  comes 
strangely  from  bin  easel. 

Mr.  Gifford  has  another  study  for  a  large 
painting,  taken  from  a  considerable  height, 
and  looking  across  a  basy  valley  from  one 
of  the  ranges  of  hills  that  lie  west  of  the 


Hndson.  A  yellow  smset  glow  111b  tbe  ptu 
space  of  the  aky,  snd  down  bdo«,  thrash 
the  mists,  the  beholder  pereehes  ihe  pili 
thread  of  a  distant  river,  and  tiiin  Bowkc  u. 
cending  white  above  scattered  hoiue4opL 

About  a  week  ago  a  novel  and  ma- 
eating  collection  of  drawings  ud  dtsipi, 
made  in  the  pabUe  schools  of  XuiK^nsttK. 
were  shown  to  a  small  gathering  of  peopIeK 
the  Cooper  Institute.   Since  the  teichui;tf 
industrial  drawing  bas  becomealiv  iuXtv 
Tork  State,  every  thing  wfaicli  his  s  beiiii( 
on  tbe  subject  has  acquired  in  intma. 
These  drawings,  about  a  hundred  in  onto, 
were  selected  at  random  from  the  minjtb» 
sand  completed  last  year  in  Hututiuctii. 
They  are  the  work  of  pupils  of  lU  igtt,  fna 
five  years  old  to  eighteen.  The  Bnbjecu  hit 
ft  geometrical  basis,  and  begin  with  vtA 
nations  of  straight  lines,  ascending  bj  iB 
the  stages  till  the  designs  reach  pluUmi, 
applied  to  decoration  for  plates,  cnpt  ui 
BBQoers,  lace,  wall-papers,  and  brus  oni' 
mmtB.    Tbe  time  ooeai^ed  fn  tlilt  mer 
has  been  from  an  hour  and  a  half  U  tn 
hoam  a  week,  and  the  phut  of  dnwi^  bi 
now  been  tried  for  about  three  yein.  Sox 
of  the  piotures  were  really  very  bcnfiU 
and  showed  an  origioality  and  pceiliuin 
that  distinguished  them  ftmn  rinllirb^ 
designs,  though  the  pupils  work  from  ik- 
sis  of  English  drawlng-books,  but  Ibefiit* 
which  guided  their  selection  and  imif^ 
ment  of  forms  was  not  English.  It  w  » 
teresting  to  observe,  in  looking  it  ibtt 
drawings,  traces  of  thought  and  faiwy^ 
they  disclose.    Comparing  them  wift  * 
stereotyped  copies  from  the  "flit,'"'* 
which  parents  and  children  alike  dfwn 
themselves  In  the  idea  that  the?  ire 
to  draWf  anybody  could  see  the  supemrrL- 
ue  of  this  work— the  result  of  inteIlKtial>:- 
tivity  and  ingenuity.    It  is  from  sndibM 
as  this,  we  believe,  that  any  advuetmaii: 
our  native  design  and  extended  tiste  ^ 
come.   A  gentleman,  whose  boy  of  km' 
eight  years  old  had  been  stadjine  it 
way,  told  us  of  bis  aptitude  in  aniljiiBf  ^ 
sign.   The  child  was  looking  at  a  lieew 
tun,  tbe  basis  of  whoae  patterns  be  ezpUixi 
to  his  fkther,  adding  to  hEs  remarbtw- 
gestion  how  oertidti  portions  of  it  B)i^<  '* 
Improved.  It  is  from  observation  and  ikoi^ 
sncb  as  this  that  all  <dvanee  aad  hroti* 
come,  and  when  we  can  see  the  yooA  d 
the  oonntry  who  have  an  aptitada  fa  * 
arts,  occupying  their  minds  witb  couii*- 
ing  the  beet  ways  of  oolorisg  a 
cutting  a  stone  ornament,  or  tXiffitif  * 
brass  fender,  we  may  expect  that  ^ 
invention  and  ingenuity  that  eweem 
design  sewing-machines  or  start  the  dttn' 
telegraph,  will,  when  they  have  gathei*)* 
facts  upon  which  to  generalixe,  mtkt ' 
strange,  as  beautiful,  and  as  vpptvpnt^"- 
nament  as  tbe  most  genuine  life  aid 
ions  thought  can  anywhere  produce. 


Tot  bttUding  for  the  New  Tork  1 
on  Fifteenth  Stre«4,  between  Tifth  ui  Si" 
Avenues,  is  rapidly  approachh^  wapj'''^ 
80  far  as  its  exterior  is  conoened. 
its  broad  ftont,  one  hnndnd  and  tti^** 
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feet  long  OD  tbe  street,  hfts  beeo  raised  four 
stories  high,  ud  tbesa  Btoriea  are  each  so 
toft;  as  to  dwarf  to  comparative  inaignifi. 
ouoe  tbe  old,  low  four  and  fire  stor;  butld- 
IngB  which  flank  it  on  either  side.   Size  and 
presence — if  the  latter  term  can  be  properly 
applied  to  buildings,  which  is  tbe  usual  des- 
igsation  of  a  personal  quality — are  tbe  most 
prominent  cbaracteriBtles  of  onr  new  build- 
ings—ebaraoterisUos  in  which  this  stmctnrQ 
ia  very  eonspicnoos.   It  is  built  mainly  of 
Philadelphia  briek,  from  which  it  is  Tarle- 
galad  by  other  brickwork  of  varied  colorB  In 
conipicnoua  portions  of  the  edifice,  irith 
Nora  Scotia  sandstone,  and  with  Quinoy 
granite,  besides  some  ornament  with  tiles. 
Uke  most  of  the  newer  bnlldlngs,  this 
structure  presents  a  wall  strengthened  by 
brick  projections  between  the  windows,  and 
without  the  useless  and  vicioas  pillars  that 
diride  each  story,  as  shown  in  our  degraded 
BeDaissance  architecture.   The  windows  of 
the  hospital  are  numerous  and  lofty,  and 
are  grouped  irregularly  by  pairs,  with  inter- 
Tentng  walls  made  id  a  diaper  pattern  of 
TariouS'hued  bricks,  or  there  are  small  and 
irregular  windows  to  rary  the  sise  and  effect 
of  tbe  lines  of  each  story.     In  tbe  centre 
of  tbe  building,  and  rising  directly  from  the 
sidewalk,  a  broad  flight  of  steps  conducts  to 
the  main  entrance,  formed  of  round-arches. 
Granite,  whose  polished  lettering  and  mot- 
toes  are  relieved  by  a  dull  and  rough  back- 
ground,  forms  the  material  on  which  are  in- 
scribed the  year  in  which  the  building  was 
erected,  together  with  camomile  •  flowers, 
laurels,  and  the  entwined  wand  of  Horcnry. 
Besides  Qoincy  granite,  red  granite  and  poU 
isbed  white  marble  enter  into  the  omameot 
of  this  portion  of  the  building,  and  stained 
glass  will  still  further  enrich  a  portion  of  the 
windows. 

Mr.  George  B.  Post  is  tbe  arofaiteot,  and, 
although  tbebidlding  is  not  possessed  of  so 
much  Tftriety  of  form  as  we  oonld  wish,  it 
is  quite  free  from  tiie  factory  look  that  often 
makes  such  Btruotures  monotonous  and 
dreary,  and  its  large  eize,  with  the  amplitude 
of  all  its  main  features,  readers  it  worthy  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  finest  of  our  reoent  build- 
ings.   

Thokas  WA.TSIUUM  WooD  has  just  re- 
turned to  bis  studio  from  bis  summer  home 
in  Vermont,  and  baa  brought  with  him,  as 
usual,  several  fine  charaoter-studies,  two  of 
which  are  in  the  form  of  finished  pictures. 
The  largest  work  is  entitled  "Tbe  Old 
Bachelor."  It  represents  the  interior  of  a 
oarpenter-sbop,  which  also  is  tbe  home  of 
the  bachelor  occupant.  Seated  in  a  quaint 
wooden  chair,  with  his  feet  resting  npou  the 
head  of  a  oooking-stove,  Is  the  figure  of  an 
old  man.  His  chair  Is  tipped,  and,  with  his 
hat  poised  npon  the  back  of  his  head,  he 
appears  the  picture  of  ease  and  oontent- 
tneat ;  and  this  feeling  is  heightened  by  flie 
pleased  expression  of  bis  face  as  he  glances 
7Ter  the  news  items  in  the  daUy  paper  whiob 
be  holds  in  bis  hand. 

On  tbe  left,  a  eomer  of  the  work-bench 
la  shown,  and  han^ng  upon  the  wall,  and 
Bcattered  around,  are  the  Implements  of  tbe 
oarpenter's  trade.   Like  all  of  Hr.  Wood's 


canvases,  every  detail  of  this  work  is  painted 
with  tbe  most  conscientious  care.  Tbe 
drawing  of  tbe  figure  is  done  with  precision, 
and  great  cleverness  as  veil.  In  tbe  color- 
ing of  tbe  work  it  is  evident  that  Hr.  Wood 
has  adhered  strictly  to  the  local  color  of  the 
old  shi^,  and  the  tone,  though  rich  and 
warm,  shows  none  of  the  crude  touches 
which  artists  appear  so  fmd  of  introducing 
into  their  studies.  For  this  futhful  and 
realistio  work  Mr.  Wood  is  deserving  of 
much  praise.  The  companlm-etudy  is  done 
in  water-colors,  and  gives  a  view  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  coopn-'s  shop,  with  the  boss- 
workman  seated  astride  his  "  sbave-borse." 
There  is  a  u'gn  of  "  No  Smoking "  posted 
up  prominently  in  the  rear  end  of  tbe  shop, 
but  tbe  old  fellow  does  not  heed  ita  warn- 
ing, and  proceeds  to  light  bis  pipe  while  bis 
eyes  twinkle  with  a  merry  bumor.  There  is  a 
brilliant  efiiect  of  light  thrown  over  the  figure, 
and  every  incident  is  earefaily  worked  out. 


Thx  London  Daily  Umat,  in  an  article  utter- 
ing a  few  criticisms  upon  tbe  mania  for  china 
and  the  pasnion  for  decoration,  concludes  es 
follows :  "  The  fact  is,  that  though  good  por- 
celain and  elegant  furniture,  and  every  thing 
that  Mrs.  Maluprop  calls  articles  of  '  bigotry 
and  virtue,'  are  very  well  in  their  way,  they 
are  not  the  whole  of  art.  Decoration  is  not 
the  whole  of  art,  nor  the  highest  flsld  of  art. 
To  hear  some  people's  oonversation  one  would 
BOppoae  that  brass  finger-plates  for  doors  and 
brass  fenders  .were  of  more  value  than  all  the 
works  mii^as.  It  seems  to  be  held  that 
no  one  can  appredate  art  who  does  not  hanff 
blue  plates  aud  scraps  of  ros^  tapestry  all 
over  bis  walls ;  aud  that  Japanese  screens, 
red  and  yellow,  with  hideous  women  engaged 
in  unknown  industries,  ought  to  be  stuck 
about  a  ehlmney-pieee,  as  a  kind  of  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  inward  sestheticism.  Not 
to  like  spider-legged  tables  and  ohf^ra  so  hard 
and  slippery  that  they  may  be  called  slidiog- 
seats  is  a  symptom  of  hardened  Philistinism. 
*  Who  will  deliver  us  from  the  tyranny  of 
Chippendalel'  many  a  stout  guest  must  sigh 
to  himself,  as  he  hardly  clings  on  to  the 
chair  of  an  artistlo  host.  Whoever  tbe  late 
Mr.  Chippendale  may  have  been,  and  bis  name 
is  a  sort  of  party  slogan  or  battle-cry  among 
the  artistic,  be  was  mistaken  In  supposing 
that  a  kind  of  lace-work  in  mahogany  was  the 
best  material  for  the  legs  of  arm-chairs.  Kor 
was  bis  accomplice,  Cheritou,  a  bit  more  care- 
ful of  the  comforts  of  his  olients.  Now, 
though  we  have  very  little  'style'  In  this 
present  part  of  the  century,  we  can  at  least 
make  comfortable  furniture.  It  is  therefore 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  amateurs  of 
Chippendale  should  also  provide  themselves 
with  easy-chairs  and  sofas,  whereon  their 
Mends  may  sit,  and  contemplate  in  comfort, 
and  with  minde  free  f>om  the  distraction  of 
physical  pain,  the  works  of  the  master.  We 
have  been  as  aa  we  esn  to  china  and  to 
china-mania.  But  the  taste  is  only  one  aide 
of  a  whole  theory  of  art,  whitA  tends  to  exalt 
sentiment,  decorative  color,  above  form  and 
thought.  Onenoticesthistasteinpoetry,  which 
runs  more  and  more  to  mere  music ;  in  paint- 
ing, which  tends  to  present  more  degrees  of 
color  and  tone,  beautifully  handled  indeed  by 
Mr.  Whistler,  but  not  to  be  imitated  by  every 
one  in  search  of  a  style.  There  is  a  kind  of 
cadence  and  balance  even  in  the  prose  of 
some  writers  which  suggests  limitless  aspira- 
tions, vague  desires,  the  sighing  of  lonely 


winds  over  fields  of  subtile  fragrance,  senti- 
ment, dreams,  despair.  The  taste  for  this 
kind  of  prooe  proves  that  decorative  senti- 
ment is  creeping  everywhere,  encouraging 
one  art  to  cross  the  limits  of  another,  till 
poetry,  painting,  music,  all  aim  merely  at 
awakening  vague  suhjeotlve  emotions  rather 
than  at  presenting  definite,  vell-con^dered 
pictures  and  thoughts.  This  may  seem  a 
long  way  ftom  china-mania,  and  no  doubt 
many  ohina-oolleotors  m  the  most  prosaic 
of  men.  But  tbe  people  who  love  china  for 
its  decorative  quality,  and  who  make  decora- 
tion the  highest  of  the  arte,  and  hold  that 
the  happy  life  should  he  passed  in  a  gloriScd 
curiosity -shop,  are  the  real  leaders  of  the/ufwa 
for  porcelain,  and  make  no  secret  about  their 
views  as  to  art  and  life  on  the  whole.  These 
views  affect  literature  in  the  way  we  have  de- 
scribed; and  a  curious  now  tone  creeps  into 
books  out  of  tbe  hru^-a-hrae  shop  and  the 
studio." 


OVB  PABia  LETTEB. 

November  SS,  1875. 

M THEODORE  BABBlEKE  and  the 
•  Thifktro  du  Vaudeville  were  united  in 
their  ill-luck  last  season.  The  "  Chomin  de 
Damas,"  n  comedy  on  which  the  management 
of  that  unlucky  theatre  founded  hopes  of  a 
revival  of  success,  proved  as  flat  and  entire  a 
failure  as  cUd  any  of  its  predecessor*  whose 
names  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  obUvlon.  The 
Proote  Teanradienz  "  broke  the  evU  spell, 
BO  ihr  as  tbe  tiieatre  was  concerned,  and  the. 
antbor  of  "  Les  Faux  Bonshommes  "  has  re- 
gdned  his  lost  prestige  with  the  delicate, 
graceful,  and  charmingly-written  comedy  of 
"Les  Soandalea  d'Hier,"  a  Parisian  success, 
which  is  destined  ere  long  to  become  an  Amer- 
ican one,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken.  It 
is  just  the  piece  for  one  of  tbe  high-comedy 
theatres  of  New  York,  such  as  Wallack'e, 
the  Fifth  Avenue,  or  the  Union  Square.  The 
plot  is  intereating,  the  characters  well  drawn 
and  sympathetic,  and  there  is  scope  for  very 
fine  acting  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  tbe  lead- 
ing pemonages ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  slight 
"  FrencbinesB  "  of  incident,  the  mor^  tone  of 
the  piece  is  good,  pure,  and  elevated.  In  an 
Snglisb  dress,  the  play  might  be  called  "  The 
New  School  for  Scandal,"  or  "  Tbe  School  for 
Beporters."  It  gives  the  history  of  one  of  those 
social  scandals  that  are  bandied  from  lip  to  lip 
and  from  ear  to  ear  in  fasbionable  drawing- 
rooms,  and  are  even  alluded  to  occasioiially  in 
the  columns  of  some  gossiping  newspaper. 
Mademoitdle  Julie  Zetellier,  the  heroine,  is  a 
young  lady  of  good  birth  but  of  reduced  for- 
tune. The  young  JfarqtftM  de  Lipari  makes 
her  her  demoiselle  de  eompagnie  aud  reader, 
with  a  salary  far  more  in  accordance  with  her 
former  position  than  vritb  her  present  ser- 
vices. So  lovely  is  this  impoverished  damsel 
that  nearly  all  the  young  men  who  fVequent 
the  house  of  the  marquise  are  emitten  by  her 
oharms.  There  ia  one  notable  exception,  the 
Saron  de  Stade,  who  is  madly  in  love  with  the 
marquise  herself.  Notwithstanding  the  t^e 
and  infirmities  of  the  marquis,  the  lady  re- 
pulses tlie  baron's  protcststions  of  affection. 
He  lingers  behind  her  guests  at  a  «(ntve  in  or- 
der to  take  leave  of  her.  Surprised  by  the 
entrance  of  JvUe,  be  makes  his  escape  through 
tbe  window,  unseen  by  tbe  young  girt,  who, 
attracted  by  the  nnusual  noise,  however,  goes 
to  tbe  window  and  lingers  there  for  a  flaw  mo- 
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meats  looking  out  into  the  moouiliglit.  TliTU 
eloBes  the  flnt  act. 

In  the  secood,  JuUe  bas  hecomo  the  Comr' 
Um  (U  Fremoy,  and,  with  her  husband,  U  on 
a  viait  to  the  grandimother  of  the  latter,  the 
LvAmt  d«  .^nffoy,  a  noble  dowager  of  the 
Faabourg  St. -Germain,  who,  at  first  scandalized 
by  the  misalliance  of  lier  grandson,  has  be- 
come perfectly  fascinated  by  the  grace  and 
boauty  and  aweetneas  of  the  bride.  But  a 
dark  oloud  arises  on  the  horizon  that  seems  so 
radiant.  The  Vicomtme  da  MeiUan,  who  was 
formerly  beloved  by  the  Comtt  4e  Frttnoy, 
Toira  veageanoe  on  her  young  and  gentle  ri- 
val. Tlie  Btoiy  of  the  Baron  d»  8tad«  and  his 
nootunul  esoapade  becomes  known  to  her. 
She  vfaispers  tlie  story  about  unong  her  ao- 
qnaintanoes,  and  JulU,  on  going  to  a  grand 
ball,  ia  insulted  end  avoided  by  all  the  ladies 
present.  The  whole  imbroglio  is  cleared  up 
by  the  return  of  the  Jiaron  d»  Stade^  who  con- 
fesses his  misdeeds,  and  offers  his  hand  to  the 
now  widowed  Marguue  dt  Lipari.  Thi^i  brief 
and  Qeoeisarity  imperfect  sketch  can  give  bat 
a  fdint  idea  of  the  charm  and  interest  of  the 
whole  pieoe.  The  characters  of  the  noble, 
trusting  husband,  of  the  proud,  teaty,  warm- 
hearted, impetuous  ol^  duchess,  and  of  the 
gentle,  wronged  heroine  heraelf,  are  admira- 
bly delineated.  Then  there  ia  the  jaaloua 
Tioomtesae,  the  evil  genius  of  the  piece,  and 
a  young  scapegraee  of  a  duke,  who  ia  a  very 
bewitching  young  fellow.  The  vicomtesae 
figures  in  two  strong  scenes — one  in  the  first 
act,  where  she  tries  to  Inre  baok  the  lost  affec- 
tions of  Ht  Freanoy,  and  breaks  down  in  jeal- 
ous agony;  and  that  in  the  second  act,  where 
she  worms  the  secret  of  the  apparent  guilt  of 
Jidie  from  an  unsuspecting  gentleman  who 
was  an  eye-witnesa  to  the  escape  of  De  Stade, 
and  who  saw  Julie  lingering  on  the  balcony. 
The  acting  was  worthy  of  the  play,  Blanche 
Pieraon,  who  can  be  angel  or  demi-devil,  fash- 
ionable dame  or  virtuoua  peasant,  at  will  on 
the  boards,  pli^ed  thepart  of  the  heroine  with 
the  tender  sweetness  and  candid  ohaim  that 
form  one  phase  of  her  many-sided  talent.  Ma- 
demoiselle Uaasin  wen  superb  in  beauty  and  in 
toilet  as  the  vicomtesse.  Since  I^erre  Beiton 
left  the  Com^die  Franfaise,  he  has  got  hia 
voice  out  of  his  nose,  and  his  shoulders  from 
under  his  ears,  and  lie  no  longer  looks  like  a 
aoared  and  piteoas  novice,  but  like  a  hand- 
some and  gallant  gentleman  and  on  accom- 
plished artist.  He  played  the  part  of  the 
trustful,  loving,  indignant  husband  superbly. 
Madame  Alexis  as  the  aged  duchess,  and 
Diendonn^  as  the  young  duke,  were  delight- 
Ihl.  £n  tomm4,  a  great  and  a  deserved  sue- 
00 sa  for  a  play  admirable  as  a  work  of  art,  and 
for  its  healthful  tone  and  pare  atmosphere  as 
well. 

Bossi  oontinucs  to  dratr  crowded  houses  to 
the  Th^tre  Italian  with  "  Eean,"  ao  he  will 
probably  oontinae  to  play  it  for  some  time  to 
«ome.  He  was  present  at  the  rmtria  of  Fanre 
at  the  Grand  Op4ra  the  other  night.  The 
great  barytone  appeared  as  Bamlet,  and,  at  the 
end  of  t]^e  third  act,  Bossi  went  to  Faure*s 
dressing-room  to  congratulate  him  Meeting 
Ambroise  Thomas  there,  he  remarked :  "  Ah, 
M.  Thomas,  I  heard  another  opera  of  yours 
the  other  night,  wherewith  I  was  charmed — 
the  '  Gaid  I '  "  Now,  Thomas  happens  to  be 
mortally  ashamed  of  the"C(ud,"  which  is  a 
very  jolly  oomic  opera,  wellnigb,  by  its  gay- 
«ty  and  eztravagauce,  an  opira-bouffe;  so  he 
did  not  appreeiate  the  compliment  of  the  great 
tragedian  so  highly  as  be  might  have  done. 
Boasi,  by-the-way,  is  extravagantly  fond  of 
i^piraiot^e,  and  spenda  the  evenings  when  he 
<^eBnot  act  in  vibratuig  between  the  Vari4t^ 


the  ItenaiBSance,  and  the  Bouffea  Parieiens. 
He  ia  tremendoualy  f^ted  and  petted  here,  es- 
pedally  in  high  official  quarters.  The  other 
day  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  sent  him  a 
present  of  a  superb  Sdvres  vase,  accompany- 
ing the  gift  with  a  letter  overflowing  with 
compliments.  He  was  further  complimented 
by  being  invited  to  appear  at  the  Ibrmal  re- 
opening of  the  Od^on,  which  took  place  last 
week.  In  fact,  the  management  tried  to  en- 
gage him  to  appear  as  Cardinal  MoMaria  In  a 
revival  of  "  The  Youth  of  I-oms  XIV.,"  but 
Boasi  declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  part 
vaa  unauited  to  him.  Aa  JABorfn,  by  the 
author's  directiona,  baa  to  talk  with  an  Italian 
accent  all  through  the  piece,  the  nationality 
of  the  tragedian  would  have  been  no  hinder- 
ance  to  his  snooess.  The  part  ia  an  ungrate- 
fhl  one,  however,  and  the  play  itself  is  stupid, 
so  it  is  not  aurprising  that  be  dectioed  the  fiat- 
tering  offer  of  the  director. 

MeisBonier's  splendid  new  house,  near  the 
Pare  Monceau,  will  not  be  ready  for  occupa- 
tion this  winter,  as  was  generally  supposed, 
80  the  celebrated  artist  must  perforce  remain 
in  his  charming  country-home  at  Poissy  till 
next  season.  The  new  domicile  includes  two 
studios,  both  of  proportions  Buited  to  the  vast 
conceptions  of  Horaoe  Yemet  nther  than  to 
thegem-likeproductionaofthelrowner.  M^s- 
sonier  is  still  hard  at  work  at  the  large  bat- 
tle-piece which  haa  absorbed  his  thoughts  snd 
his  time  so  long.  Owing  to  some  misunder- 
standing between  Sir  Bichard  Wallace  (who 
had  purchased  the  picture)  and  himself,  the 
contract  between  them  is  canceled,  and  this 
important  work,  I  am  happy  to  state,  is  des- 
tined for  New  York,  it  having  been  bought  by 
Mr.  A,  T,  Stewart.  Well  mi^ht  the  Bgaro  ex- 
claim, as  it  did  the  other  day,  "  In  a  few  years, 
if  we  wish  to  obtain  the  works  of  any  of  the 
great  masters  of  modem  French  art,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  oroBs  the  Atlantic,  and  to  repur> 
chase  them  in  New  York  for  their  weight  iu 
gold," 

The  art -world  of  Paris  was,  Ibr  several 
days  last  week,  in  a  state  of  wild  fermentation, 
a  terrible  blow  to  ita  prosperity  having  been 
ttireatened  ftvm  officii^  quarters.  The  men- 
aced disaster  was  no  other  than  a  suppresston 
of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Salon,  and  a 
subHtitntion  of  a  triennial  exhibition  instead. 
This  cheerful  measure,  proposed  by  one  M, 
Henriqnet  Dnpont,  an  engraver  of  some  emi- 
nence, actually  received  the  aaseDtlng  votes  of 
a  majority  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Fine  Arte. 
One  can  hardly  see  what  good  would  have 
been  effected  by  the  change.  M,  Dupont 
talked  of  "  elevating  the  standard  of  art,"  but 
how  the  standard  of  art  would  have  been  ex- 
alted by  depriving  the  young  and  rising  ortiau 
of  France  of  their  one  annual  chance  of  dis- 
playing thdr  works,  he  did  not  exactly  ex- 
plain. Moreover,  the  works  of  the  great  ar^ 
tists  of  France,  the  celebrities  that  have  *'  ar- 
rived," to  use  an  expressive  French  idiom,  are 
mainly  purchased  by  foreigners,  and  are  dis- 
persed to  Bussia,  to  the  United  States,  and 
Heaven  knows  where.  At  present,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  painter,  after  disposing  of  his 
picture,  to  request  permission  to  retain  it  for 
exhibition  at  the  next  Salon.  Under  the  pres- 
ent regulations,  the  purchaser  almost  invari- 
ably consents,  as  the  delay  in  receiving  the 
picture  at  most  only  amounts  to  a  few  months, 
but,  with  a  triennial  Salon  only,  the  pieturee 
of  two  years,  at  least,  would  never  be  seen  in 
Paris  at  all.  Fortunately  for  the  intercBts  of 
art,  the  general  !^e  Arta  Council  had  more 
sense  than  the  aubordinate  organisation.  It 
not  only  rqeoted  the  proposition  of  U.  Du- 
pont,  but  passed  a  law  inititoting  a  RetroBpeo- 


tive  Exhibition  of  chosen  works  of  nt  to  bt 
held  every  five  years.  It  also  pniedisoilKr 
law  diminishiug  the  number  of  works  to  k 
exhibited  by  any  one  artist  at  the  SslosfaQ 
three,  as  heretofore,  to  two  only,  i  |ooi 
change,  as  it  will  give  more  chsnees  of  idno- 
aion  to  the  rising  talent  of  the  day.  So,  ifter 
all  the  talk  and  the  scarce,  we  retain  am  n- 
nual  Salon,  with  some  slight  aodiAc&tjaii. 
Considering  that  the  exhibition  never  am 
the  government  any  thing,  the  receipts  hua^ 
always  latgely  in  excess  of  the  eipenditut, 
the  object  of  the  proposed  measue  betoui 
less  and  less  apparent.  Some  yean  igo  tb 
experiment  of  holing  a  biesmal  exkiUtiei 
only  was  tried,  but  with  such  ill-^enlu  tbt 
the  present  regulations  were  speedily  idoptid. 

The  books  of  the  week  are  not  puticdslf 
important,  the  leading  publishers  being  ti> 
sorhed  in  preparations  for  the  coming  boi^ 
days,  A  gigantio  oatalogne  of  "Linei  p«j 
Etrennea"  lies  before  me  as  1  write.  Itiu 
lordly  volume  of  two  hundred  andfortf  pqu, 
printed  on  toned  paper,  and  really  Tdmbli 
from  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  EpKim 
woodcuts  that  it  contains.  There  ue  all  kiidi 
of  books  prepared  for  the  coming  festive  im- 
SOD— Boientifio,  literary,  poetic,  historiol,ifr 
venile,  etc.,  something  to  suit  eveiy  taste  vi 
every  purse  as  well.  Michel  Xivy  advntiiei 
a  work  called  "  Le  Chevalier  Koir,'*  «it^  tm- 
ty  fuli-page  illustrationB  by  Ouatave  Dtri.! 
book  that  I  should  think  might  be  noitbtnu- 
lating  and  reproducing  on  account  of  the  ilta- 
trations.  But  it  is  the  list  of  M.  AaRnste  Fol- 
taine,  the  celebrated  dealer  in  fine  eecc&i- 
hand  books,  that  brings  the  water  to  Ifc 
mouth  of  the  ardent  book-lover:  sncbtriJa 
as  Dora's  Bible,  gorgeously  bound,  impr* 
sions  on  Chinese  paper,  at  four  hnndreii  dc'r 
lore;  a  set  of  those  superb  illostrsted voib. 
with  plates  in  gold  and  colors,  ban » 
" Lea  Arts  Somptuaires,"  "LeMoyeoipa 
la  Rennissanse,"  and  "  Lea  Arts  Indnrtritk" 
all  fine  early  copies,  and  all  bound  to  oMtdiiD 
fiiU  scsrlet  moroooo,  for  four  hundred  dolliif ; 
aflne  edition  of  Uolidre,  withexttaenennAih 
notes,  etc.,  inserted,  for  two  hundrei)  sDdf<^ 
ty  dollars ;  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Bdomc. 
in  twenty -two  volumes,  with  inserted  r* 
traits,  illustrationB,  etc.,  for  six  hnndrtdt^ 
forty  dollars;  and  other  bewitching  scdmw 
mentstoo  numerous  to  mention,  "Orw* 
purse  of  Fortunatufl  1 "  one  is  forced  w 
on  perusing  these  too  tempting  pages.  Aikk 
the  novelties  of  the  week  may  be  cited  "'i 
History  of  Contemporary  Literature  in  Spun, 
by  M.  Gustave  Hubbard,  published 
Bibliothique  Charpentler;  "DsHesetH* 
ches"  0' The  Pulpit  and  theBosri»"),«<f 
respondenoe  between  a  priest  snd  anaEtf^*''' 
sued  by  Paul  Dupont ;  and  a  new  novel  e»W 
"  The  Adventoies  of  an  Actor,"  by  Men  Fcir 
nier,  from  the  press  of  E.  Laohand  t  t'o- 

The  Gymnase  has  brought  out  "Feit^L' 
the  new  comedy  by  Sardou,  with  sn  t^' 
rable  cast,  and  much  dlspli^  of  toilets  m* 
part  of  the  actresses  that  flgoie  therun.  Tii 
pieoe  has  proved  a  success,  and  will  prob^ 
enjoy  a  long  run.    The  leading  idea,  tti*  it* 
dent  of  a  young  man  becoming  svitf***^' 
crime  from  the  windows  of  a  married  Isdyt 
night,  and  to  sayo  her  reputadon  comptUt-^  - 
keep  silence,  and  to  behold  aa  innoeent  P";' 
son  charged  wi^i  the  deed,  is  not  particiW; 
novel.  Bat  the  plot  is  well  woAed  ent,*^ 
though  the  first  act  dn^  somewhtf 
the  IsBt  two  are  Aill  ttf  movement  and 
terest.  Kotwithstandlng  the  whole  pi«*  ■ 
taken  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  aonM 
the  vlds^tndes  of  bis  trial,  we  are  nenr 
mitted  to  behold  either  the  one  or  the  ott* 
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It  ia  in  the  houso  of  MadxoM  d«  £oit-2farttl, 
the  leemingly  guilty  bat  really  mnocent  her- 
oine, that  the  actioo  chiefly  transpires.  The 
agnized  struggles  of  Ftrwl,  forced  either  to 
•aciifioe  the  woman  that  he  loves  or  the  un- 
happy and  innocent  accused,  are  powerfully 
portrayed.  All  ends  happily  at  last.  The 
real  oriminsl,  a  game-keeper,  named  MvHal, 
fsneyiog  himself  denouoced  by  Fertol,  unwit- 
_tin^  betraya  himaelf,  Jf.  d«  BoU-Meuitl  par- 
doos  hia  wift  for  the  indiaoretion  of  wliioh 
she  bad  been  goU^t  and  all  are  diamiaaed  to 
happioess,  for  JTorfjaZ  oommita  aaietde  in  hia 
prison,  and  the  facts  of  the  coae  remain,  there- 
fore, buried  ia  secrecy.  The  acting  was  ex- 
tremeiy  fine.  M.  Worms,  the  Mwjeum  pre- 
mier of  the  Oymnasa,  who  haa  joat  returned 
from  a  long  and  brilliant  engagement  in  Bus- 
sia,  played  the  part  of  lireol  with  a  force  and 
fire,  yet  with  a  total  absence  of  rant  or  exag- 
geration, that  lelt  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
place  of  this  admirable  actor  ia  waiting  for  him 
at  the  Comddie  Franfuise,  Mademoiselle  Delo- 
poite,  aweet,  pare,  and  tender  as  ever,  was 
charming  and  towdung  aa  the  heroine,  Jfo- 
damSoberU  de BoU-MxrUi ;  Leaaour  aaare- 
caldtmit  joiy-man,  Pqjol  as  the  dignified 
jadge,  Bifit-Maridf  and  Londrol  aa  the  lawyer 
for  the  prosecution,  were  each  and  all  exoel- 
lent.  Yet "  Fereol "  ia  not  what  may  be  called 
*'  firstHioallty  Sardou."  It  is  rather  in  his  sec- 
ond-best style,  the  manner  of  "  Andrea"  (Ag- 
nes), than  in  that  of  "Nos  Intimes"  and 
*^Fatrie."  But  it  is  very  much  better  than 
any  thing  else  that  he  bos  given  to  the  stage 
tot  aome  two  yearn  past. 

LCCT  H.  HOOFBB. 


SDVCATtOSAL  CLAIMS  OF  BOTANT. 

THANES  to  the  vehement  and  perverse 
etrtctiires  of  an  "  English  reviewer," 
the  advocates  of  certain  advanced  theories 
of  education,  as  embodied  in  several  modem 
text-books,  are  likely  to  obtain  a  wider  bear- 
ing and  recognition  from  the  public  than  haa 
yet  been  granted  them.    It  appears  that  Pro- 
fessor A.  W.  Bennett,  in  a  recent  article  on 
"Botanioal  Text-Books,"  has  chosen  to  mis- 
conceive or  unjustly  condemn  the  method 
adopted  by  Miss  Eliza  Youmans  in  the  con- 
struction of  ber  "First  Book  of  Botany," 
and  hence  to  indirectly  strike  a  blow  at  the 
whole  modern  system  of  educaUon — a  system 
under  the  prevalence  of  which  children  Uarn 
themselves  rather  dian  are  taught  by  others. 
This  work  the  reviewer  describes  as  made  up 
of  two  hundred  pages,  extending  over  seventy 
lessons,  fall  of  nothing  save  the  very  driest 
and  most  wearisome  deti^Is  of  "external 
morphology,*'  to  be  "  laborioosly  plodded 
through  "  by  "  loading  the  memory  with  an 
enormous  number  of  technical  terms,"  etc., 
etc    In  view  of  this  attack,  which  is  at  fault 
both  in  spirit  and  fact,  the  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  leani  that  the  author  of  tbe  book 
■a  question  should  advance  to  the  rescue  with 
an  able  and  convincing  defense.   This  Hiss 
Youmans  does  in  a  letter  which,  having  been 
denied  a  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Acade- 
my/, ID  which  journal  was  published  Professor 
Dennett's  review,  appeared  in  the  Ezaminer 
of  October  80th.    In  this  reply  Hiss  You- 
mans, after  denying  with  an  emphasis  justi- 
fied by  the  facts  the  faUie  statements  made 


by  the  reviewer  r^arding  the  **  seventy  les- 
s(9iB,"  the  "dry  and  wearisome  details,"  and 
the  necessity  for**  laborious  plodding,"  eon- 
tinues  In  an  able  defense,  not  alone  of  ber 
work,  but  especially  of  its  motive.  Avfessor 
Bennett  having  commended  "as  rational  and 
interesUog"  the  method  adopted  by  another 
author.  In  which  the  specimens  required  for 
illostration  are  "  described  under  the  eye  of 
the  student,  each  point  of  structure  being 
pointed  out  and  explained,"  Hiss  Yonmsns 
joins  iasae  with  him  as  follows : 

"  I  deny  that  thia  is  a  rational  method. 
It  is  the  old  traditional  and  exploded  method, 
in  which  the  teacher  does  every  thing  and  the 
pupil  nothing.  The  method  of  'careful  ex- 
planation '  by  the  teacher  is  the  method  of 
instruction,  the  pouring  in  of  knowledge,  and 
not  the  method  of  leading  out  the  faculties  by 
self  -  exertion,  or  the  acquirement  of  meutal 
power  by  overcoming  diffloulties.  One  discov- 
ery nude  by  persevering  application  is  worth 
a  hundred  fiiots  *  careftilly  pointed  out  and 
explidned*  by  the  instmotor.  Something  is 
perhaps  gained  where  the  object  explained  ia 
brought  under  the  eye  of  tbe  pupil,  but  the 
essential  educational  process  is  no  more  reached 
in  this  way  tlian  by  explaining  an  absent  ob- 
ject. Mental  power  is  not  acqnired  except 
through  effort,  and  the  method  that  does  not 
habitually  throw  the  pupil  back  upon  himself 
to  find  out  Ilia  own  explanations,  but  carefully 
does  this  for  him,  ia  now  so  completely  dis- 
credited that  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
it  commended  in  dealing  with  such  a  subject 
as  botany." 

In  the  first  edition  of  Hisa  Toumans's  book 
tbe  author  presents,  in  the  form  of  an  extended 
preface  or  "  letter  to  teachers,"  an  essay,  en- 
titled "  A  Defense  of  the  Educational  Claims 
of  Botany,"  in  which  ore  presented  and  ad- 
vocated views  which  the  present  letter  mere- 
ly enforces  with  additional  emphasis. 

So  important  do  we  regard  this  contro- 
versy, and  80  fraught  with  meaning  both  to 
parent  and  child,  that  no  apology  need  be 
made  for  considering  at  length  the  defense 
of  tbe  methods  as  luid  down  in  the  essay. 

In  thia  "  Defense  'of  the  Educational 
Claims  of  Botany,"  Uisa  Youmans  takes  the 
ground  that,  of  all  the  physical  sciences,  this 
one  is  boat  adapted  to  train  and  develop  the 
observing  powers—that  is,  while  tbe  facts  of 
botany  are  not  without  great  value,  the  meth- 
od by  which  these  facts  are  obtained  is  one 
best  calculated  to  develop  the  intellectual 
powers  and  discipline  tbe  mind.  Taking  this 
ground,  the  defense  of  these  special  claims 
is  prefiuied  by  an  extended  oonsideration  of 
the  true  nature  of  mental  growth ;  aod  it  is 
to  tbis  phase  of  the  disous^on  that  the  at- 
tention of  both  parents  and  teachers  is  im- 
mediately directed.  It  will  be  observed  at 
the  outset  that  Miss  Tonmans  accepts  tbe 
law  of  correlation,  and  extends  the  limits  of 
its  operation  so  far  as  to  percdve  an  intimate 
resemblance  and  relation  between  the  two 
orders  of  development,  physical  and  mental 
We  condense  from  her  **  Defense  "  as  fol- 
lows: 

Regarding  mind  as  a  manifestation  of  life 
aod  mental  growth,  and  as  dependent  upon 
bodily  growth,  the  analogy  between  these  two 
forms  of  development  is  made  the  subject  of 
special  consideration.   All  living  beings  com- 


mence in  germs,  and  the  beginning  of  growth 
is  a  change  in  the  germ  by  which  it  Is  sepa- 
rated into  unlike  parts.  It  Is  by  tbe  asiimi* 
lation  of  like  with  like  that  differences  arise. 
Noarishment  is  taken  from  witiiont,  and  each 
part  attracts  to  itself  the  particles  which  are 
like  itself.  Thus  bone -material  Is  incor- 
porated with  bone,  nerve-material  with  nerve, 
etc.  As  in  the  physical,  so  in  the  mental 
universe  growth  commences  when  the  creat- 
ure becomes  acted  upon  by  outside  agencies. 
Admitting  the  truth  of  this  analogy,  we  are 
asked  to  consider  the  phenomenon  of  mental 
growth  ;  and  it  is  to  this  point  that  tbe  at- 
tention of  the  parents  is  emphatically  di. 
rectcd.  When  tbey  learn  to  regard  the  mind 
of  their  child  as  something  to  be  fostered, 
fed,  and  nourished,  according  to  methods 
kindred  to  those  by  which  the  physical  de- 
velopment is  encouraged,  they  will  have  tu  ken 
one  decided  step  forward  in  the  line  of  the 
new  education.  Let  us  see  how  the  demands 
and  cooditioQS  of  this  mental  growth  are  to 
be  met  and  favored.  As  bodily  growth  be- 
gins in  a  change  of  the  material  germ,  so 
mental  growth  begins  in  a  change  of  feeling, 
and  this  change  of  feeling  is  due  to  a  change 
of  external  impressions  upon  the  infknt  or- 
ganism. From  several  ilhistrationa  aiforctng 
this  view,  we  select  the  following:  "When 
an  infant  opens  its  eyes  for  the  first  ^e  upon 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  an  image  Is  formed,  an 
impression  produced,  and  there  is  a  change 
of  feeling.  Bat  the  flame  is  not  known,  be- 
cause there  Is  as  yet  no  idta.  The  trace  left 
by  the  first  impression  Is  so  faint  that,  when 
the  light  is  removed,  it  is  not  remembered — 
that  ia,  it  has  not  yet  become  s  mental  pos- 
session. As  the  light,  however,  flashes  into 
its  eyes  &  great  many  times  in  a  few  weeks, 
each  new  impression  is  added  to  tbe  trace  of 
former  impressions  left  in  the  nervous  mat- 
ter, and  thus  tbe  impression  deepens,  until  it 
becomes  so  strong  as  to  remain  when  the 
candle  is  withdrawn.  The  idea,  therefore, 
grows  by  exactly  the  same  process  as  a  bone 
grows — that  is,  by  tlie  successive  incorpora- 
tion of  like  with  lilie.  By  the  int^ation 
of  a  long  seriea  of  similar  impressions,  one 
portion  of  consciousness  thus  becomes  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  rest,  and  there  emerges 
tbe  id«a  of  the  flame.  Time  and  repetition 
are  therefore  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
the  process. 

"  Now,  when  tiie  candle  is  brought,  the 
child  recognizes  or  knows  it— that  is,  it  per 
ceives  it  to  be  tVu  the  whole  aeries  of  im 
preasions  of  the  candle-flame  formerly  expe- 
rienced. It  knows  it  because  the  Impression 
produced  agrees  with  the  Idea.  In  tbis  way, 
by  nnmeroQS  repetitious  of  impressions,  thf 
diild's  first  ideas  arise ;  and  in  this  way  all 
objects  are  known." 

As  it  is  a  part  of  our  present  purpose  to 
defend  this  system  of  education,  as  illustrat- 
ed by  the  "Hr^t  Book  of  Botany,"  we  would 
here  state  that  the  method  therein  pursued 
Is  coDsisteut  with  this  view  of  the  true  na- 
tare  of  mental  growth.  By  the  aid  of  illus- 
trations, always  accompanied  by  the  direct 
presence  of  the  plant  or  flower,  the  child  is 
made  familiar  with  the  several  parts  and  theii 
relation  to  each  other.  It  is  true  that,  ip 
tbis  primary  work,  little  attention  is  paid  tr 
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the  phyuiological  questions,  which,  as  being 
in  the  oature  of  au  advance,  are  left  to  be 
diaouBsed  after  that  mental  developinent  lins 
been  attained  ffbioh  will  render  such  discus- 
sion poseible  and  profitable.  It  will  be  seen 
tliat  the  mind  is  considered  as  amenable  to 
laws  kindred  to  those  which  relate  to  physical 
growth.  Thus  the  special  aerTice  is  preceded 
by  a  general  developmait,  and  in  tl»  present 
instance  it  la  propoied  to  effect  this  develop- 
ment by  the  aid  of  one  branch  of  science — 
that  of  botany.  "  The  way  a  child  gets  its 
early  knowledge  is  the  way  all  knowledge  is 
obtained ;  when  it  dUcoTers  the  likeness  be- 
tween SDgar,  cake,  and  oertain  froita— that 
is,  when  It  integrates  them  in  thought  as 
tteeH — it  is  making  just  such  an  indaction  as 
Xewtou  made  in  dieeoreriDg  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation." It  is  not  improbable  that  this  con- 
clusion may  not  be  accepted  by  all,  since  it 
may  appear  to  leave  little  room  for  the  de- 
ductive processes;  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
truth  of  the  method  in  its  relation  to  early 
development  will  not  be  denied.  Passing  on 
to  that  point  where  the  author  makes  direct 
application  of  the  principles  set  forth  above, 
we  read  tbat  "  the  glaring  deficiency  of  our 
popular  systems  of  instruction  is,  that  words 
are  not  sabordinated  to  their  real  purposes, 
but  are  permitted  to  usurp  that  supreme 
attention  which  should  be  given  to  the  for- 
mation of  ideas  by  the  study  of  things.  It 
ifl  at  this  point  that  true  mental  growth 
is  checked,  and  the  minds  of  children  are 
iwitdied  oflf  from  the  main  Une  of  natural 
development  into  a  eonrie  of  artificial  acqui- 
sition, in  wUch  the  semblaooe  of  knowledge 
takes  the  place  of  the  reaUty  of  knowledge. 
.  .  .  The  existing  systems  of  Instruction  are 
therefore  d^cient,  by  making  no  adequate 
providon  for  ctdtivatiog  the  growth  of  Ideas 
by  the  ezerdse  of  the  observing  powers  of 
ohlldreo.  Observation,  the  capacity  of  rec- 
(^nlziog  distinctions,  and  of  being  mentally 
alive  to  the  objects  and  actions  around  us,  is 
only  to  be  acquired  by  practice,  and  therefore 
requires  to  become  a  regular  and  habitual 
mental  exercise,  and  to  have  a  fundamental 
place  in  education."  It  is  at  this  point  tbat 
the  claims  ofbotany  are  advanced  with  justice 
and  confldeoce,  not  as  a  special  science  but  as 
a  means  of  mental  discipline,  and  it  is  when 
viewed  in  this  light  that  the  importance  of 
this  branch  of  stady  becomes  the>more  evi< 
dent.   

FaorBssoB  P[tooTOB,,in  a  letter  to  thoSng- 
Uah  Mtohatiio,  reooants  oertain  experiences  and 
observations  made  during  iiis  recent  voyage  to 
this  country  on  a  Canard  steamer.  Among 
these  we  note  one  tbat  has  doubtless  occurred 
to  other  inqnisitive  voyafters.  The  subject 
under  review  ia  introduced  by  the  statement 
tliat,  "  during  \oog  searvoyages,  soma  of  the 
common  fallacies  about  chances  and  averages 
are  striUngly  illustrated.  ...  If  there  have 
bean,*'  saya  Ae  writer,  '*  several  days  of  rough 
weather  and  unfavorable  winds,  many  seem  to 
think  tbat  the  dianoes  of  calm  weather  or  fa- 
vorable winds  are  greater  for  the  following  few 
days  than  they  ordinarily  would  be."  In  this 
apeoiai  instance  it  is  admitted  that,  owing  to 
the  operation  of  well-known  laws,  a  long  oon- 
tinoanoe  of  winds  from  any  given  direction 
may  serve  to  restore  a  needed  equilibrium, 
and  henoe,  after  a  oertain  time,  a  change  may 


fairly  V  expected.  But  the  professor,  from 
Ms  obeervntiona  among  the  passengers,  was 
induced  to  believe  that  those  who  were  betting 
on  a  change  were  not  fortified  by  meteorologi- 
cal tables  or  informed  as  to  their  nature  and 
value,  but  oheriabedtbe  common  fallacy  "  tbat 
past  events  of  one  kind  are  more  likely  to  be 
followed  by  events  of  a  different  kind  tban  by 
events  of  the  same  kind."  Although  this  idea 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  fallacy,  yet  we  are 
bold  enough  to  believe  that  many  even  of  oar 
readers  have  been  induced  to  act  on  it.  For 
instance,  in  "casting  lots"  after  the  modem 
method — that  is,  by  "tossing  a  cent" — how 
many  are  they  who,  having  had  the  coin  come 
up  head  for  six  oonseoutive  times,  would  not  be 
willing  to  give  odds  in  favor  of  ita  coming  up 
tail  on  the  seventh  tossl  And  yet,  by  what 
law  of  rhyme  or  reason  could  such  a  conclu- 
sion be  justified}  In  his  letter  Professor  Proo- 
tor  cites  a  singular  instance  where  this  faith 
in  ebanoes  had  acted  as  a  governing  motive  in 
deciding  by  which  steamer  a  traveler  should 
cross  tiie  ocean.  It  ia  generally  recognized  by 
tourists  that,  of  all  the  steamera  whieh  cross 
the  Atlantic,  those  belonging  to  the  Cunanl 
line  are  the  ufiaat.  That  this  opinion  is  a  just 
one  appears  from  the  fact  tbat  this  line  has 
"  never  lost  a  passenger,"  a  result  due,  with- 
out question,  to  the  superior  discipline  which 
exists  on  tliese  ships,  and  the  strength  and 
seaworthiness  of  the  vessels  themselves.  This 
view  of  the  case,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  weight  with  all,  as  llluBtrat>'d  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident :  A  partioalarly  "  cute  "  Amer- 
ican had  taken  a  passage  to  Kurope  by  a  steam- 
er on  the  loman  or  White  Star  line,  and  waa 
asked  why  he  did  not  go  by  a  Gunarder. 
"  GnesB  it  ^*t  safe,"  said  he.  "  Hot  safe  !  " 
replied  Iiis  fHend.  **  Don't  yon  know  that  the 
Ouuard  Company  boast  that  they  have  never 
lost  a  passenger  yett"  "  Well,  that's  just 
it,"  replied  this  modem  fatalist.  Every  com- 
pany mvtt  lose  a  certain  number  of  passenizers, 
and  some  time  or  other  is  bound  to  make  up 
its  number."  When  recorded  in  black  and 
white  it  is  possible  that  few  will  fail  to  see  the 
fallacy  of  this  reasoning ;  and  yet,  we  vent- 
ure to  predict  that,  should  this  line  lose  two 
steamers  In  quick  succession,  there  would  be 
found  many  to  say,  "  Well,  their  turn  has 
come  at  last."  Nor  it  at  all  Improbable  that 
the  passengor-list  would  be  for  a  time  suscep- 
tibly reduced,  owing  to  the  popular  faith  in 
this  popular  iiilla^. 

Thk  Sootoh  Herring-Fishery  Board  have 
taken  measurea  toward  asaiating  the  flsheiv 

men  in  their  work  by  the  aid  of  meteorologi- 
cal observations.  Through  the  liberality  of 
the  Uarquis  of  Tweeddale,  twenty  of  the  fish- 
ing-stations were  supplied  with  deep-sea  ther- 
mometers, and  the  fishermen  were  instructed 
to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  the 
time  fishing  was  going  on.  These  records,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  daily  "catches," 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buchan,  the 
semtaiy  of  the  liateorolofpoal  8o<ue^,  who 
compared  and  analyzed  them.  The  result  of 
these  comparisons,  as  indicated  in  a  recent 
report,  proved  tbat,  during  the  periods  when 
good  or  heavy  catches  were  taken,  the  barom- 
eter was  in  most  eases  high  and  steady,  the 
winds  light  nod  moderate,  and  electrical  phe- 
nomena wanting;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  catches  were  low,  the  observations  indi- 
cated a  low  barometer,  strong  winds,  unsettled 
weather,  and  thunder  and  lightning.  Though 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  extend  these  rules  so 
na  to  govern  flshermea  who  seek  fish  of  other 
spcoies,  yet  enough  has  been  proved  by  these 
results  to  justify  similar  ej^eriments  on  our 


own  coasts ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  were  flah- 
ermcn  certain  that  the  chances  were  a^wctt 
them,  valuable  time  would  be  saved  whi^  \t 
now  spent  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  cutch  fiib 
which  have,  owing  to  unfavorable  cUmitig 
conditions,  gone  out  beyond  the  reach  ef  hook 
or  net. 

As  the  result  <^  a  long-continued  conne  cf 
experiment  and  observation,  Helmholu  hu 
obtained  the  following  results  regarding  tbc 
relative  amounts  of  energy  expended  hj  the 
human  body  in  internal  and  external  work: 
*^  About  five  times  as  much  energy  ia  uaed  in 
the  internal  work  of  the  body  a>  is  expended 
in  ordinary  productive  work.  In  the  caseof 
severe  work,  the  proportion  of  intenial  voit 
to  productive  work  is  still  greater.  6upp>»- 
ing  the  work  performed  by  a  man  to  CDOiiit 
of  walking,  the  most  economical  rate,  both  u 
regards  the  amount  of  food  required  to  suttiia 
it,  and  the  amount  of  potential  energy  ci- 
pended  on  the  body  itself,  is  about  tbm 
miles  an  hoar.  Both  above  and  below  thtf 
speed  there  la  a  decrease  in  the  amount  <S  ac- 
tive work  as  eompared  with  the  nen-prodiK- 
tive  energy.  A  man  walking  flriceD  or  uitees 
miles  a  day,  or  doing  an  equivalent  sDocit 
of  work  in  any  other  form,  would  require  a 
ounces  of  food,  composed  of  alhooiiDateiit 
ounces,  fat  8  ounces,  starch  14.8  ounces,  ud 
^alt»  1.1  ounce.  This  would  yield  a  poten- 
tial energy  of  4,480  foot-tons,  and  800  foot-Um 
for  productive  work.  A  mere  subuiiteDce  di«t 
for  a  man  at  rest  would  be  Ifi  ounces,  bat  with 
this  amount  a  man  would  lose  weight.  Abotf 
7,000  foot-tons  a  day  of  potential  vaa^  1* 
the  greateat  amount  which  is  posrihle  u  a  pn> 
maneney.  TluB  would  yield  MO  foot-toaref 
productive  work.  These  calcolatiou  spptr 
only  to  men  in  health.** 

That  certun  of  the  vital  proeeisei  an 

aided  or  checked  by  the  presence  or  ahwcct 
of  light  is  a  fact  already  demonetrated.  h 
has  remained,  however,  for  a  recent  ohaerTB, 
M.  von  Platen,  to  prove  that  light,  throDjih  ei- 
atation  of  the  retina  alone,  causes  id  a^n 
increaae  in  the  exchange  of  material  b  Hit 
tissues.  The  method  by  which  these 
were  obtained  is  as  ingenious  as  the  results  in 
novel  and  iuterestlng.  A  certun  naoberof 
rabbits  were  inclosed  in  a  respbatira  qr** 
ratus  or  hex,  so  contrived  that  both  tlu  txf- 
gen  eonsomed  and  the  oarbonlo  acid  gioa 
off  oould  be  aoourately  measured.  Befon  lb 
eyes  of  each  rabbit  small  wooden  ri&Kf  or 
BpeotacleB  were  fastened,  the  glasses  of  the** 
being  so  adjusted  that  all  light  could  be  ei- 
eluded  from  the  eyes.  Having  thus  arnngtd 
tbe  preliminaries,  the  consumption  of  oxjgti 
during  the  time  when  light  was  admitted  or 
excluded  from  the  retina  was  oareftiUy  notei 
it  being  thus  determined  that  this  oonsDmp- 
tion  in  light  and  in  darkness  was  in  tlie  rdi- 
tion  of  118  to  100,  and  the  separation  of  cu- 
bonio  acid  under  tbe  same  conditions  as  111 
to  100.  This  difference,  let  It  be  undentood, 
was  the  result,  not  of  a  varying  condilioo  cf 
light  and  darkness  in  the  surrouDding  sttnot- 
phcre,  but  merely  of  the  lighting  op  ordsito- 
ing  of  the  retina.  Should  it  be  found  that  the 
same  law  pertains  to  men  as  to  rabbits,  tbe 
physiological  conditions  of  tbe  blind  mmt  It 
of  a  special  and  peculiar  character. 

The  success  attending  the  use  of  nickel « 
a  plating  material  has  prompted  experimenu 
in  the  use  of  other  metals  for  a  like  porp«t 
The  latest  of  :bese  is  that  reported  bj  Ber 
trend,  who  has  succeeded  in  prodaotng a g*^ 
vanic  deposit  of  bismuth  on  the  surfsei » 
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other  metals.  The  process  may  bo  described 
as  follows:  From  twenty-flvo  to  thirty-five 
fffains  of  the  double  chloride  of  bismuth  and 
ammonia  are  dissolved  in  about  one  quart  of 
water,  and  tliis  solutioa  is  used  eold,  by  the 
usuai  methods,  a  single  Buqscd  pile  being  em- 
ployed. On  eomiufc  out  of  the  bath,tbe  ooRted 
snrflufl  is  covered  vith  a  dork-looking  Blime, 
beneath  which  the  metallic  Inatre  of  tko  bit- 
muth  is  visible.  This  latter  adheres  very 
closely,  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  the  color  be- 
ing intermediate  between  antimony  and  sil- 
ver. 

Br  simply  altering  the  figures  on  the  face 
of  an  ordinary  stop-watoh,  this  instrnment  has 
heon  made  to  render  service  as  a  distance- 
measurer.  Thepnrposeiatoplaoeinthehands 
of  the  army  -  officer  a  convenient  instrument, 
by  which  the  distance  of  an  enemy's  battery 
may  be  determined.  When  awutiog  the  flash 
of  the  enemy's  gun,  the  officer  stands,  watch 
in  hand,  with  the  pointer  marking  zero.  The 
instant  tho  flash  is  seen,  the  pointer  is  re- 
leased, to  be  stopped  when  the  sound  of  tho 
report  is  heard.  By  this  moans,  the  dist'jQCC 
is  indicated.  Notwithstanding  the  accuracy 
of  tho  instrument,  it  is  evident  that  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  are  important 
factors,  and,  to  aid  the  observer  in  this,  aev- 
ernl  scales  are  usod. 

In  the  Kovember  number  of  tbe  ChograpK- 
iaal  Ma^asine  Captain  Burton,  in  reviewing 
Mr.  Stanley's  report  of  his  exploration  of  the 
Albert  N'ysf^S)  commends  the  energy  and 
zeal  displayed  by  this  American  explorer, 
and,  though  questioning  the  accuracy  of  cer- 
tain observations,  credits  him  for  the  actual 
topographical  resultti  obtained  in  defining  the 
luntts  of  the  lake  and  its  feeders. 

It  bas  been  discovered  tiiat  a  mixture  of 
borax,  salpbate  of  soda,  and  uraoio  acid,  will 
render  cloth  uninflammable,  at  t)ie  same  time 
so  protecting  it  as  to  insure  it  against  any  loss 
of  color  or  change  in  textaie  by  heat. 


A  K  article  in  ^aekwood,  entitled  *'  Weath- 
er,"  contains  many  striking  and  elo- 
quent pass^es.    Climate  and  weather  are 
compared  as  follows : 

Climate  is  geographically  flxed,  while  weath- 
er is  atmospherically  variable ;  climate  is  a 
calculated  quantity,  while  weather  is  an  un- 
known one.  All  sorts  of  rules  are  applicable 
to  climate,  but  none  are  applicable  to  weather. 
Climate  is  monarchy,  weather  is  anarchy.  Cli- 
mate is  a  cocstittftional  government,  whose 
organization  we  see  and  understand;  latitude 
and  altitude  are  its  king  and  queen;  dryness 
and  dampness  are  its  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment ;  animul  and  vegetable  products  are  its 
subjects ;  and  the  isothermal  lines  are  its 
newspapers ;  but  weather  is  a  red-hot,  radical 
republic,  all  exeitemeats  and  uncertainties,  a 
despiser  of  old  rules,  a  hater  of  proprieties  and 
order.  Climate  is  a  great,  stately  sovereign, 
whose  will  determines  the  whole  character  of 
the  lives  and  habits  of  his  retainers,  but  whoso 
rule  is  regular,  and  is  therefore  so  little  felt 
that  it  seems  like  liberty ;  but  weather  is  a 
oaprtcious,  cruel  tyrant,  who  changes  hie  de- 
crees each  day,  and  who  forces  us,  by  his 
ever-varying  whims,  to  remember  that  we  are 
alaves.  Climate  is  local;  weather  is  nniver- 
mL    We  are  indifTerent  to  olimate  beeanse  we 


are  accustomed  to  it,  but  we  are  dependent  on 
woather  because  we  never  know  what  form  it 
will  take  to-morrow.  Climate  is  the  rule; 
weather  is  the  exception.  Climate  is  dignity ; 
weather  is  impudence. 

Tbe  causes  of  changes  in  weather  are  in- 
dicated : 

If  all  the  air  reposed  exclusively  on  water  or 
on  earth  alone,  there  would  be  no  weather;  of 
course,  there  would  be  climates,  but  they  prob- 
ably would  be  very  nearly  f^eo  from  accidents 
or  changes,  for  the  reason  that  no  snfficient 
agent  would  be  at  work  to  upset  their  regu- 
larity, as  woather  does.  It  Is  the  division  of  the 
earth  into  sea  and  land,  it  ia  the  joint  thot^h 
separate  action  on  tbe  atmosphere  of  these  two 
bases,  which  create  weather;  it  is  the  coun- 
ter-working of  those  two  pavements  on  the 
air  above  tLem  whioh  provokes  its  good  or 
bad  behavior ;  it  is  the  contrast  and  the  clash- 
ing between  cvaporationand precipitation,  be- 
tween the  uplifting  and  the  down-pouring  of 
the  waters,  according  to  the  variety  of  topo- 
graphic influences,  which  bring  about  the  wild 
uncertainties  of  weather  and  destroy  the  peace- 
ful unities  of  climate.  It  is,  however,  not  sole- 
ly because  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  mixture 
of  wet  and  dry  that  these  incongruities  arise; 
the  varied  nature  and  the  diversified  disposition 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  land  part  of  that 
surface  is  composed,  mnst  also  be  taken  into 
aoeonat ;  for,  as  through  their  agencry  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  on  land  is  rendered  most  un- 
even, the  atmosphere  in  contact  with  that  land 
is  irregularly  healed  also,  its  faculty  of  absorb- 
ing vapor  increases  or  diminishes  with  its  tem- 
perature, and,  in  this  way,  «  aeoond  motive 
cause  of  weather  is  produced. 

At  the  OQtset  of  the  study  of  the  clouds 
an  insoluble  enigma  is  encountered : 

Clouds,  as  has  just  been  said,  are  made  of 
water,  and  water  in  eight  hundred  and  sixteen 
times  heavier  than  air;  how,  then,  do  clouds 
manage  to  got  lifted  up  into  the  air,  and  to 
stop  there  comfortably,  apparently  without  an 
effort,  and  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  there, 
at  all  sorts  of  paces,  just  as  if  it  were  quite 
natural  and  proper  that  they  should  be  there  t 
Nobody  can  tell  us.  Now^  really  it  ia  humili- 
ating that,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  Attempt  to 
make  the  acqni^ntanoe  of  weather,  we  sbunild 
eneoonter  an  obstacle  of  this  sort,  which  bars 
tbe  door  to  all  possibility  of  real  intimacy. 
Of  course,  wise  people  have  tried  to  scramble 
over  it;  of  conrne,  there  have  been  plenty  of 
suggestions  of  the  peculiar  reasons  which  en- 
able clouds  to  de^  what  are  supposed  to  he 
tho  laws  of  Nature,  to  despise  attraction,  and 
to  mock  at  gravitation  :  but  not  one  of  the  ex- 
planations which  have  been  invented  is  con- 
sidered to  be  sufficient ;  the  clouds  go  on 
swimming  incomprehensibly  above  us,  in  ut- 
ter disdain  of  a  number  of  excellent  reasons 
why  they  should  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  If 
they  behaved  like  every  thing  else  in  Nature, 
they  would  never  go  up  at  all ;  hut  then,  in 
that  case,  they  would  not  be  clouds.  Some 
learned  gentlemen  have  asserted  that  douds 
are  supported  by  rising  currents  of  hot  tdr, 
whioh  push  them  up  fVom  below,  apparently 
just  as  children  blow  up  soap-bubbles  and 
keep  them  fioating  as  long  as  their  breath 
lasts;  others  have  considered  that  electridty, 
in  some  unknown  fashion,  contrives  to  hold 
tbem  in  their  places  ;  others,  again,  have 
urged  that  the  water-globules  of  whioh  they 
are  formed  contain  "  obscure  internal  heat," 
which  by  expansion  makes  tbem  lighter  than 
the  surrounding  air,  oonverts  each  of  them  In 


that  way  into  a  Montgolfler  balloon,  and  so 
enables  tliem  to  remain  suspended.  We  igno- 
rant people  are  of  course  quite  ready  to  believe 
any  one  of  these  interpretations,  or  any  other, 
provided  only  the  sages  will  tell  us  which  one 
to  adopt ;  but,  so  long  as  they  bold  silence  on 
the  point,  all  we  can  do  is  to  stare  inquuitlvfr; 
ly  at  the  clouds  and  say  witbln  ourselves^ 
"  How  on  earth,  now,  do  you  manage  M  " 

Rain  is  the  first-bom  child  of  the  clouds ; 
fog  ia  the  aecond,  and  snow  tiit  third : 

Bain  la  incontestably  possessed  of  some 
most  remarkable  capacities ;  its  talents  are 
brilliant ;  its  infinence  is  enormous ;  but  the 
value  and  tbe  merit  of  its  qualities  are  lament* 
ably  diminished  the  caprieiousness,  tbe 
willfhlness,  and  the  disorder,  with  which  it 
employs  tliem.  Of  course,  it  has  the  excuse 
of  having  been  abominally  brought  up,  like 
all  its  kindred,  and  of  never  having  had  the 
advantnge  of  good  examples  at  home,  for  nei- 
ther weather,  nor  vapor,  nor  clouds,  set  their 
younger  relatives  a  pattern  of  steadiness,  of 
dignity,  or  of  regularity  of  conduct.  But, 
whoever  may  be  to  blame,  the  fact  persists 
that  the  merits  and  defects  of  rain  are  bo  in- 
termingled that  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  Open- 
handed  generosity  and  niggardly  avarice,  the 
gentlest  and  tenderest  caresses  and  the  fiercest 
blasts  of  temper,  the  most  daring  and  Impetn- 
ous  public  speaking,  and  the  driest  and  moat 
puoftil  silence,  are  all  mixed  up  together  in 
this  richly-endowed  but  wildly-wayward  Ko- 
ture. 

Fog  is  described  as  follows  : 

R^n  is  a  spendthrift  who  costs  about  his 
substance  in  every  direction ;  fog  is  a  miser 
who  holds  together  all  he  has.  Bain  is  inva- 
riably in  notion;  fog  in  always  indolent  and 
lazy.  Rain  is  active,  violent,  and  noisy ;  fog 
is  stagnant,  sulky,  and  silent.  Fog  is  mani- 
festly jealous  of  his  brother— gets  into  his  way 
as  much  as  possible,  and  seems  to  try  falla- 
cionalyto  prove  that,  as  tbeiroommon  mother, 
cloud,  can  descend  to  earth  entire  in  the  ahape 
of  her  second  son,  it  is  altogether  needless  for 
her  to  tumble  down  there  in  pieces  under  tbe 
name  of  the  elder  one.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  pretensions  of  fog,  it  is  of  no 
kind  of  use  to  us,  while  its  liquid  relative  is 
indispensable.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  know 
this,  for  it  likes  particularly  to  stop  in  inac- 
cessible places,  on  mountain-tops,  or  out  at 
sea,  where  scarcely  any  one  can  look  at  it,  as 
if  it  were  ashamed  of  ita  condition.  It  is  true 
that  it  does  visit  us  occasionally  on  dry  land, 
but  in  a  nasty,  hesitating  sort  of  way,  and  it 
rarely  presumes  to  ahow  itself  among  us  in 
broad  daylight.  Most  of  the  other  memhera 
of  the  ftmily  of  weather^with  all  their  faulta 
— have  some  redeemiDg  qualities ;  but  fog  la 
hopelessly  objectionable:  it  is  ugly,  useless, 
stupid,  and  dirty. 

Of  snow,  the  third  ofibpring,  the  writer  is 
eloquent  and  poetic : 

The  third  child  la  a  daughter.  She  fioaU 
in  the  winter  air  in  the  white  frock  that  was 
given  to  her  at  her  birth,  and,  though  she  is 
now  as  old  as  the  north  wind,  she  has  never 
changed  her  robs.  Cold,  still,  spotless,  and 
mqjestic,  she  seems  altogether  out  of  place 
amid  her  coarse  relations :  they  are  a  disor- 
derly populace ;  she  is  a  stately  queen.  Silent, 
frigid,  and  so  white  that  her  very  name  means 
purity,  she  stands  alone — the  Pallas  Athene 
of  weather.  Her  movements  are  aoundless ; 
she  hushes  all  anmud  her ;  she  effsees  every 
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thing  she  touches ;  all  signs  of  life  are  hidden 
heouth  the  noUeleas  veil  she  spreads.  Im- 
maOQlate,  irresistlblfl,  and  et«TDal,  she  poi- 
•  eases  an  awftdnesB  and  a  gnmdenr  wh!ch 
are  speciial  to  herifllf ;  Xatnta  has  prodnced  no 
ooaoteiiwrt  of  her ;  and  it  is  perhaps  as  veil 
^hat  she  has  no  sister,  for,  if  the  clouds  had 
two  unmarried  daoghters  of  her  type,  man- 
kind would  have  hard  work  to  get  through  the 
winters.  The  immensity  of  her  power  can, 
however,  he  judged  only  in  her  own  chosen 
homes,  and  it  is  indeed  well  worth  our  while 
to  visit  them,  for,  of  all  material  royalties, 
there  is  not  one  tike  hers. 

And  yet  this  splendid  veatnl  is  not  invaria- 
bly the  miglity,  ruthless,  immutable  sovereign 
that  we  behold  on  the  moantalos  and  at  the 
polea.  Like  all  other  mloi,  aha  Iiaa  her  weak 
moments.  It  b  saddening  to  have  to  own  that 
■0  superb  a  piinoeaa  can  ever  change  her  glo- 
rious form,  but  the  truth  ia  evident  — she 
tbawB  1  tier  attributes  of  whiteness  and  eter- 
nity are,  after  all,  mere  questions  of  thermom- 
eter and  position  ;  tbey  dazzle  our  bewildered 
eyea  as  we  humbly  gaze  upon  them  on  the 
summits  of  the  Alps ;  they  turn  into  dirty 
water  in  Pall  Mall.  We  easily  forget,  when 
snow  is  sitting  nobly  on  her  throne,  that  the 
plebeian  blood  of  rain  and  fog  is  mnning  in  her 
veins ;  but  she  herself,  despite  her  mnjeety,  is 
forced  to  owu  the  lamentable  fact  as  soon  as 
she  gets  warm.  How  she  must  bate  heat !  To  I 
he  glorious,  brilliaot,  etainleas  snow,  all  grand 
and  undated  and  beautiAd,  and  then,  beoauBc 
the  sun  afaines  oat  a  little,  to  he  obliged  to 
vanish  into  pnddlel  What  moekeiy  of  the 
greatness  of  this  earth  1 

The  notion  that  the  moon  inSuences  our 
atmosphere  is  fully  disposed  of: 

The  notion  that  the  moon  exerts  an  infla- 
ence  on  weather  in  so  deeply  rooted  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  attadcs  whiob  have  been 
made  against  it  since  meteorology  has  been 
seiioosly  studied,  it  continues  to  retain  its 
hold  upon  us.  And  yet  there  never  was  a  pop- 
ular superstition  more  utterly  without  a  basis 
than  this  one.  If  the  moon  did  nally  possess 
any  power  over  weather,  that  power  oonld  only 
be  exercised  in  one  of  three  ways— by  refleo- 
tioD  of  the  sun's  rays,  by  attraction,  or  by 
amanatioa.  ITo  other  form  of  action  is  con- 
oeirable.  I7ow,  as  the  brightest  light  of  a  Aill 
moon  is  never  equal  in  intensity  or  quantity 
to  that  which  la  reflected  toward  us  by  a  white 
elond  on  a  summer  day,  it  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
tended that  weather  is  affected  bysuohaoanse. 
That  the  moon  does  exert  attraction  on  us  is 
manifest — we  see  its  working  in  the  tides ;  but, 
(bough  it  oan  move  water,  it  is  most  nnlikely 
that  it  cau  do  the  same  to  air,  for  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  small  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  attracted.  Laplace  cal- 
culated, indeed,  that  the  joint  atbaction  of 
the  sun  and  moon  together  oould  not  sUr  the 
otmoBphera  at  a  qtdeker  rate  than  Ave  miles  a 
day.  As  for  lunar  emanations,  not  a  sign  of 
them  has  ever  been  discovered.  The  idea  of 
an  inflnenoe  produced  by  the  phases  of  the 
moon  ia  therefore  based  on  no  recognizable 
cause  whatever.  Furthermore,  it  is  now  dis- 
tinctly shown  that  no  variations  at  all  really 
occur  in  weather  at  the  moment  of  the  changes 
of  quarter,  any  more  than  at  other  ordinary 
times.  -  Since  the  establishment  of  meteoro- 
logical stations  all  over  the  earth,  it  has  been 
proTed  by  millions  of  observations  that  there 
li  no  simnltaneousneae  whatever  between  the 
supposed  cause  and  the  anpposed  effect.  The 
vhole  etoty  ia  a  fiincy  and  a  superstition,  which 
has  been  lunded  down  to  us  unoontrolled,  and 
which  we  have  oocepted  as  true  beoonse  our 


forefathers  believed  it.  The  moon  exercises 
no  more  influence  on  weather  than  herrings  do 
on  the  government  of  Switzerland. 

The  London  Spectator  is  eloquent  and 
enthusiastic  over  £ip  Van  Winkle  and  Jef- 
fereon's  delineation  of  the  character. 

It  is  a  little  trying  to  have  to  wait  for  Sya^t 
appearance  so  long  after  the  curtain  risea,  but 
the  delay  has  the  merit  of  being  Blind  with 
instruction.  The  play  le  remarkably  well 
oonstmcted  in  this  respect :  there  is  no  confu- 
sion about  it,  the  relative  positions  of  every- 
body are  clearly  defined  f>om  the  first,  and  we 
may  contemplate  ^tp  from  the  moment  at 
whioh  bis  face  shows  itself—beaming  with  the 
sweet,  careless  drollery,  whioh  instantly  over- 
tlirowB  our  oompassionate  and  indignant  sense 
of  Oreteim'$  wrongs,  and  adds  us  to  the  party 
of  tbe  dogs  and  the  children — without  having 
any  by-paths  of  attention  to  tread.  There's 
not  a  word  to  be  said  for  the  morality  of  the 
piece ;  we  i^ve  that  up ;  and  are  glad  to  be 
provided  with  a  bigly  lillainous  person  like 
J)miet,  a  regular  stage  out-and-outer,  to  ab- 
sorb all  our  virtuous  reprobation  of  evil,  for 
we  have  not  any  for  JUp.  He  is  every  thing 
that  Ordchm  calls  him,  and  more — for  Or«t~ 
M«A  does  not  know  of  his  ui^ustifiable  talk 
about  her  to  Derrtet  and  Vetitr — but  we  love 
him ;  his  smile  goes  straight  to  our  hearts  *, 
his  laugh — can  there  ever  have  been  such  a 
laugh  among  the  great  actors  who  are  the  tra- 
ditions of  our  time? — makes  ns  laugh  unoon- 
soiously  with  the  oddest  sense  of  unreasonable 
glee ;  and  his  first  words  make  us  onderstand 
what  the  Irish  people  mean  by  a  voice  that 
"would  whistle  the  birda  off  tiie  bushes." 
Ho  truer  words  were  ever  spoken  on  the  stage 


than  Oretehm^s  definition  of  "a  Jolly  dog," 
and  of  the  resulta  to  the  wife  and  children  of 
that  tragic  personage ;  but  what  becomea  of 
their  weighty  effect  when  we  see  Bp  and  tkt 
children,  and  when  diinka  his  ftnum 
toast,  with  a  serious,  oalm,  and  bstiutigf 
grace,  as  if  he  fulfilled  a  du^  none  the  leu 
agreeable  for  its  sacrednesat  Te  den'tde* 
fend  ooraelves,  we  only  protest  absnrdlj: 
"  He  isn't  a  jolly  dog — a  jolly  dog  is  aviilgu 
beast — be  is  B^."  Yes,  that  is  just  it— h«  ia 
J^p,  and  everybody  loves  him,  except  DmiA, 
tlie  big  villfun,  who  is  sober  and  thrifty.  And 
is  always  tipsy,  but  infinitely  charnung; 
he  is  just  a  hopelesa  vagabond,  irithont  ^ 
faintest  sense  of  duty,  but  full  of  tlu  most 
enchanting  humor }  a  ragamuffin,  who  ii  urn- 
ply  beantiAil  to  look  npon ;  a  sot,  with  a  worid 
of  gentleness  and  not  a  particle  of  priocqile  ii 
him,  irradiated  all  through  by  sneh  a&n^ 
site  light  of  drollery  and  shrewdnwUntwt 
moral  sense  is  blinded  1^  it. 

The  following  "  general  order,"  pnblbbd 
in  tbe  Penntj^nia  Oaxetie,  Febmarj  U, 
Ills,  is  an  interesting  centennial  bet: 

It  having  been  found  very  inconveaiott  to 
persons  concerned  in  trade,  that  the  nail  fne 
"Philadelphia  to  New  England"  sets  out  bi 
once  a  fortnight  doting  the  wbter  tmn. 
this  is  to  ^ve  notice  that  the  New  EngW 
mail  will  henceforth  go  once  a  week  the  jte 
round;  where  a  correspondence  may  be  ca^ 
ried  on,  and  anawera  obtained  to  letten  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Boston  in  thtet 
weeks,  which  need  in  the  winter  to  nqtin 
aix  weeks. 

By  command  of  the  postmaster-geDenl: 
WiLLux  Kbakkxix,  OmflitBr. 
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THE    STOCKTON  MANSION,    AT  PRINCETON. 


THE  Princeton  streets  are  old,  gray,  and 
venerable,  to  the  full  Hatiafactioii  of 
any  American  sentiment;  and  the  man  must 
be  blind  or  a  "  plucked  "  student  who  finds 
it  possible  to  set  foot  under  the  aged  trees 
and  tu  walk  in  the  awftet,  melancholy  shade 
without  a  sensation  of  being  fully  rested. 


an  impress  upon  the  nevr-copicr  that  is  very 
welcome. 

The  roads  are  of  earth,  and  the  noise  of 
the  wheels  is  hushed.  Cpon  every  side  are  re- 
tirement, coolness,  and  silence.  There  is  one 
road  that  the  snunterer  is  sure  to  take  at  the 
outset,  for  it  is  very  benutiful ;  it  is  like 


It  is  all  right  that  there  is  a  fence  of  the 
style  of  1830  or  thereabout — three  white  rails 
pierced  by  upright  rods  projecting  at  the  top 
about  eigtit  inches,  and  supported  by  slim, 
square  posts  with  ornaments  like  college- 
caps  ;  and  it  is  also  all  right  that  the  fence  ia 
not  In  the  best  oT  order — a  leaning  here  and 


THE    STOCKTON  MANSION. 


The  gravity  that  pervades  all  things;  the  old- 
style  gardens  that  have  more  greenery  than 
color  ;  the  house  -  fronts  that  are  sleepily 
closed  against  stray  sunlight  that  may  flow 
dowD  through  ril'ts  in  the  tree -tops;  th« 
great,  towering  buildings  of  the  college, 
whose  gates  open  upon  the  rery  town — make 


a  monastery- corridor,  and  it  wind«  like  a 
stream. 

A  little  w&y  along  is  the  Stockton  House, 
an  ancient  dwelling  that  the  children  ploying 
in  the  mud  in  the  wheel-ruts  know  all  ahont 
and  run  to  show  you,  the  indulgence  of  their 
civic  pride  doing  ample  duty  for  a  poitr  boirf. 


there,  a  stagger  of  the  gates;, this,  the  moss 
on  the  roof,  the  whitu  hair  of  the  patriarch, 
are  suggestions  of  age  tliat  arc  valned  highly 
by  the  stroller. 

Within  the  crippled  entraucFs  are  trees 
that  know  about  matters  there  is  no  record 
of,  either  upon  memory,  or  parchment,  or 
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paper,  or  any  thing  else.  There  are  otbera, 
4r  younger  linettge,  who  cnme  in  with  the 
Declaration,  and  with  the  visit  of  Washiug- 
ton,  and  witli  the  War  of  1812,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  and  I  doubt  not  wilh  every  other 
national  CTent  worth  marking  in  so  good  a 
way. 

The  grandfatbera  always  planted  trees 
and  protected  tUem  with  severity,  especially 
one  who  had  a  notion  about  English  park- 
landscape.  He  looked  after  his  saplings,  bis 
mooarcha,  and  tiia  copses,  all  over  the  great 
estate,  with  the  eye  of  an  artUt  and  the  rigor 
of  an  owner.  Before  he  died,  the  place  was 
a  Tnarvel  of  beauty;  its  soft  slopes  were 
adorned  with  a  grace  that  made  them  famous. 

Bat  another  grandfather,  who  bad  pene- 
trated into  the  Old  World  as  far  as  Holland, 
brought  back  notions  about  Dutch  gardening 
which  were  nearly  entirely  opposite  to  those 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  gone  before.  He 
got  axes  and  began  to  hew  right  and  left,  and 
to  plant  a  lot  of  trees  of  shorter  kinds,  and 
to  make  curious  bush-hoases  and  walks,  which 
set  the  whole  family  by  the  ears. 

But  there  was  one  onslaught  upon  the 
treasured  trees  that  no  one  took  offense  at — 
indeed,  it  was  esteemed  an  honor  that  they 
should  be  so  maltreated.  The  patriot  army 
established  their  camp  in  such  a  way  that  it 
became  necessary  to  cut  a  road  for  the  trans- 
portation of  supplies  straight  through  the 
broad  domain,  taking  in  its  coarse  a  mag- 
nificent grove.  The  thing  was  done  with  the 
hearty  consent  of  the  ardent  rebel  owners, 
and  to  this  day  they  point  to  the  honorable 
scar  upon  the  place,  and  wonld  like  to  be- 
lieve that  the  trees  did  not  grow  again  out  of 
regard  for  the  sacrifice ;  that  the  gods  of  the 
woods  said,  "  Here  is  a  tolerably  heroic  con- 
oesdon  to  lore  of  coantry^snppoee  we  make 
a  msaamentto  it  by  not  making  a  monoment 
at  all ! "  So  there  are  no  trees  whatever  up- 
on  the  old  road,  and  romance  is  the  richer 
for  it. 

But  of  the  great  elma,  pines,  sycamores, 
that  tower  up  everywhere,  a  gazer  can  say 
nothing  except  in  verse.  Poetry  demands 
poetry.  The  number  of  trees  that  have  been 
made  famous  by  divine  imaginings  are  alto- 
gether too  few,  and  these,  for  their  shapes 
and  heights,  are  worthy  to  swell  the  list. 
They  rise  out  of  groves  as  a  man  rises  above 
bis  group  of  children,  and  their  grand,  green 
boughs  of  verdure  swing  in  the  strong  wind 
witli  the  same  motion  that  a  ship  swings  up- 
on the  sea;  one  beholds  them  far  up  in  the 
air  with  something  very  like  veneration. 

The  members  of  the  Stockton  fa.mily  who 
emigrated  from  Eoglaod  were  Quakers,  and 
were  strict  members  of  the  sect.  Love  stepped 
in,  however,  and  made  little  work  of  over- 
turning notions.  Some  of  the  marriageable 
men  took  Southern  maidens  to  themselves  for 
wives,  though  not  until  the  house  had  beeome 
possessed  of  enormous  tracts  of  land  by  pur- 
chase fVom  William  Pmn. 

Up  to  the  time  when  Episcopalian  girls 
began  to  marry  the  sons,  the  plain  customs 
of  the  simpler  religionists  were  naturally  fbl- 
lowed ;  but  af^er  the  Inraston  matters  took  a 
kindlier  aspect,  and  there  was  a  very  different 
iiort  of  Jollity,  and  a  different  sort  of  gravity, 
for  that  matter,  in  the  hospitable  mansion. 


With  a  good  old  fidelity  to  family  prece- 
dent, all  the  christenings,  marriages,  and  fu- 
nerals of  the  branch  of  the  family  that  lias 
occupied  the  house,  took  place  in  one  of  the 
main  pvrlors,  a  room  which  it  is  not  likely 
that  one  can  enter  without  feeling  the  weight 
of  its  history.  It  is  by  no  means  a  grand 
parlor,  yet  it  has  ttie  air  of  immense  dignity. 

There  are  a  score  of  engravings  that  il- 
lustrate scenes  In  the  life  of  Washington, 
the  experience  of  the  rugged  settlers  of  the 
country,  and  the  battles  of  the  early  wars, 
that  find  welcome  places  upon  such  walls 
as  these.  For  instance,  in  this  old-fash- 
ioned parlor  thoe  is  that  florid  picture  of 
Washington  soirounded  by  ladies  and  tram- 
pling upon  flowers,  riding  on  tlie  Battery, 
with  bis  head  ancovered,  and  the  old,  well- 
known  look  of  supreme  calm  upon  his  broad 
features;  also  that  Lexington  battle-scene, 
with  the  handsome  patriots  fiercely  loading 
and  fiercely  firing  at  a  file  of  British  a  little 
below,  while  handsome,  patient  wives,  young 
and  old,  come  flying  down  to  their  good- 
men's  sides  with  outstretched  arms,  and  with 
all  the  fire  of  love  and  agony  in  their  blazing 
eyes ;  also  the  death-bed  of  Webster,  shad- 
owy and  sad,  with  the  grand  figure  of  the  dy- 
ing man  expounding  yet  a  little  more  in  the 
glow  of  the  failing  sun.  In  a  little  frame  is 
a  fine  engraving  of  Commodore  Stockton  in 
full  dress,  erect,  warlike,  with  his  sword  upon 
his  left  arm,  and  his  huge  gold  epaulets 
swelling  out  a  figure  already  fine  and  com- 
manding.* This  little  picture  of  a  warrior — 
and  a  family  warrior — suggests  to  one  that 
wide-spread  romanticism  that  is  attached  to 
what  we  may  now  safely  call  our  old  times. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  all  of  the  old  thirteen 
States,  and  it  is  sweetly  and  tenderly  cher- 
ished, on»n  with  reminders  that  are  homely, 
but  always  sincerely  and  lastingly.  There  is 
hardly  a  township,  certainly  no  count^i  of 
two  hundred  years  of  age,  that  has  not  with- 
in its  limits  some  ondent  mansion  set  amid 
ancient  trees,  where  U^e,  In  stinted  grandeur, 
perhaps,  some  white-haired  remnant  of  an 
old-time  house,  proud  of  some  war-record 
made  in  the  days  of  the  Indian  flghts,  or  the 
Revolution,  or  the  days  of  *12,  or  in  the  hot 


*  Commodore  Bicbard  Pleld  Stockton  was  bom 
under  tbis  roof  In  1TS6.  His  career  was  specially 
fntaroBtlng.  He  entered  tbe  navy  In  1811  as  a  mid- 
shipman, and  iMCame  tbe  aid  to  Commodore  Rodg- 
er* on  board  the  ftlgate  Preeident,  winning  honor- 
at)]«  notice  tax  gallantry  In  several  battles  while 
yet  a  mere  boy.  At  nineteen  years  of  aso  he  was 
first-llentADant  of  the  Spttflre  Id  the  Mediterr»- 
nean,  and  dletlnfulBhed  htmself  by  boarding  with 
a  boat^  eiew  an  AIserlBe  war-veaeel.  Hlsllttewas 
a  BnecMgfon  of  darlnft  and  saccessfiil  exploite.  He 
wap  one  of  the  flret  to  advocate  a  steam-navy ;  he 
had  ^ven  much  attention  to  gnnnerv  and  naval 
architecture,  and  finally  oiiirtnated  a  wai-iteamer, 
which  was  boUt  under  bis  Immediate  snpervtelon 
tn  1844,  and,  althouf^  prononnced  impracticable  by 
the  naval  conetmctors.  It  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  war-vessel  at  tbat  time  afloat,  and  Airalshed 
sabstontlally  the  model  for  nnmenms  otbers,  not 
only  in  this  hut  in  foreign  conntrtcs.  Tbe  next  year 
he  wOB  sent  to  tbe  Padflc,  where,  wltb  a  small  force 
and  amid  many  romantic  and  thrining  ad  von  tares, 
he  conquered  Callfbmla,  and  established  the  gov- 
ernment of  tbe  United  Btates  within  her  bounda- 
ries. He  was  afterward  a  memher  of  tbe  Senate 
of  the  United  Stales,  wbere,  among  many  other 
noble  deeds,  ha  procured  the  paasoge  of  a  law  tor 
the  abolition  (tf  flogging  In  the  navy. 


battles  in  Mexico  by  some  brave  sod,  vhoit 
yellow  letters  and  strange  attire  k«pt  in 
some  honored  room,  have  long  since  grown  lo 
be  household  gods. 

That  one  great,  towering  hero  of  ttmu— 
the  hero  whom  we  are  now  beiDf;  tangiti  to 
love  and  regard  more  deeply  than  evei^-ptid 
this  house  one  of  those  consecrating  visita 
of  his,  and  left  a  glow  behind  bim  that 
shines  in  tbe  venerable  faces  of  the  relaton 
even  to  this  day,  when  they  allude  to  tbe 
general.   Tbe  grandmother  of  tbe  RevoliitioB 
sent  many  letters  to  Washington,  and  «lia 
he  achieved  a  success  she  wrote  him  an  ode, 
which  he  invariably  answered — soaMtiaies 
in  a  jolly  verse^  but  more  frequently  in  t  bir 
prose  which  did  credit  to  his  sence  uvt^ 
as  his  industry.    It  is  indeed  toncblDg  to 
team  of  these  little  evidcnceii  that  the  m- 
ious  and  harassed  genend-in-clurf  ■o^ 
rounded  by  a  protecting  and  enconr^sg 
atmosphere  of  support.   It  must  have  beet 
a  grateful  intrusion  upon  his  rongfaerdBfti 
when  there  arrived  such  reminders  Ihattkt 
nicer  sentiments  of  his  friends  were  allalin. 
and  that  the  struggle  he  was  making  vii  it- 
vested  with  something  besides  the  hearty  i^ 
tercst  of  men  alone.    That  the  secrell;  ftn- 
bodingman  needed  all  such  sustaimng is  tttio- 
fully  clear ;  and  that  he  could  stop  la  ^ 
hurry  of  his  camp,  and  with  his  ocd  bind 
pen  a  reply  to  such  kindly  mewages,  is  nf- 
ficient  proof  that  there  were  hidden  plaresii 
his  breast  that  craveJ  a  different  solace  boa 
that  he  derived  from  the  thanks  of  CMgRH 
or  tbe  praise  of  soldiers. 

There  was  in  the  house  a  "Signer."  h 
would  not  have  been  complete  witboot  bin. 
Richard  Stockton  had  a  smooth,  fiiieli«^ 
ored  portrait  taken  of  himself,  with  hi«  ^ 
wrought  wonderfully  high  on  the  canvu,! 
position  that  enabled  tbe  painter  to  ntkc  i 
tremendous  deal  of  his  bo^,  and,  wlffiibt 
British  entered  tbe  town  and  overraa  the 
Stockton  place,  they  cut  the  throat  of  tiM 
painting  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  real  f!es<l»- 
man,  who  was  absent.*  This  barbaric  injm;. 

•  :ucfaard  Stockton  bad  rendnred  Unidr  a- 
ceaslvely  obnoxious  to  tbe  British  by  bli  puth^ 
tlon  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  llbHU 
tbat  he  was  at  flnt  donbtflal  of  the  poltej  of 
a  course,  bat  In  the  end  cordially  anpiwrted  ^ 
movement.  He  was  appointed  the  Mine  ftiriBt 
of  a  committee  to  inspect  the  Northern  AiBTUd 
report  Its  condition  to  Congress,  and,  afto  * 
turn  to  New  Jersey,  was  captnred  by  the  eo»>T' 
and  confined  In  the  common  ptisan  in  New  V<(t 
Congress  interfered  andpntcnredhliexcbuse.^ 
tbe  severity  of  tbe  treatment  to  which  be  bsi 
aabjected  was  the  canae  of  hla  death,  wbick  «■ 
curred  In  17B1.  Be  was  <Hie  of  the  moetbrillBU 
lawyers  at  the  American  bar.  and  one  wbo  vwl^ 
never  engage  In  a  cause  except  upon  the  rtd* 
Jaettce  and  honor.  He  was  of  the  notaUem* 
who  composed  the  flret  daae  that  gndnited 
Princeton  College  on  tbe  memoiable  day  whesK"- 
Aaron  Burr  was  elected  Its  prasideaL  Heit«**J 
lawwithJndgeDavldOgden,  of  Newark.  IbWJ 
he  visited  England.  wher«  be  was  the  i^ri^*^ 
distlngnlBhed  courtesies,  and  where  he  eu«*«*" 
in  performing  valuable  eerrices  for  the  Pf^^J 
of  New  Jersey.  Upon  bis  retain  be  wa*  escatte 
with  great  ceremonr  to  bis  resMeBce  by  the  p» 
pie,  1^  whom  be  waa  mnch  beloved.  He  wti  fkon- 
ly  afterward  made  a  member  of  tbe  pw** 
conncil  of  New  Jersey,  and  appointed  Jodp  o"" 
Snprema  Court  His  son  Bicbard  (tbe  fMtartfU* 
commodore),  bom  in  this  lio&eelnni^*s*t*>' 
tlngiUshed  lawya  and  stateamaa.  ItrasitO** 
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IncTiteblT  niggesting  as  It  does  a  real  act 
upon  the  flesh,  lends  a  very  cnrioos  interest 
to  the  placid  and  handsome  face  as  it  gazes 
down  a  little  snperciUously,  one  may  fancy, 
upon  a  poor  generation  who  run  no  risks, 
and  «bo  are  not  called  upou  to  jeopardize 
their  iiends  for  their  country's  salte. 

Alaa  for  human  Tanity !  how  quicltly  does 
this  treasure,  the  "Signer,"  come  to  the 
surface  in  all  chat  in  tbeae  old  houses !  How 
softly  yet  huw  plainly  is  the  pearl  dropped 
into  the  stream  of  talk,  and  how  delightful 
in  the  satisfaction  vrhen  the  risitor,  startled 
by  tlie  brilliant  fact,  awakens  and  says  with 
a  true  reverence,  "Ah,  tell  me — tell  me 
about  him  ! " — gently  running  ashore  upon  bis 
curiosity,  and  at  once  sticking  there  iu  spite 
of  himself  I  He  knows  that  there  is  enough 
to  hear,  yet,  being  too  ignorant  to  draw  out 
the  tale,  simply  arouses  all  his  faculties,  and 
learns  how  the  msn  dared  at  Philadelphia, 
and  th«  wife  dared  by  post,  and  the  daugh- 
ters dared  by  postecripta,  and  the  sona 
dared  by  oaths,  and  by  whipping  out  old 
swords  that  bad  done  bloody  work  on  the 
border  long  before.  Indeed,  a  "  Signer  "  la  a 
grand  figure,  and  to  pose  a  little  in  his  sbad< 
ow  does  not  come  amiss  la  the  braTest  of 
his  descendants  ;  to  be  sure,  every  aet  must 
[»ile  a  little  before  his  one  act,  yet  there  is 
no  weeping  mother  to-day  who  treasures 
perhaps  a  cup  with  a  shattered  visor,  and  a 
rusty  sword,  and  a  letter  of  praise  from  "  the 
oomraander  of  his  corps,"  as  she  does  her 
life,  who  does  not  think  twice  lest  she  wrong- 
fully award  the  meed  of  praise  for  the  sake 
of  love. 

Bound  up  with  the  events  of  the  Stockton 
Camily  is  the  Princeton  College.  The  ioflu* 
eace  of  the  one  runs  all  through  the  other, 
and  there  is  a  little  back-light  thrown  upon 
the  venerable  school  from  the  private  house, 
and  in  a  very  curious  way,  too.  When  the 
dread  regulars  approached  the  town,  young 
Annis  Stockton,  naturally  dwellinf;  upon  se- 
crets, bethought  her  of  Whig  Hail,  one  of 
the  tiro  great  fraternity  buildings  of  the  col- 
lege.  There  Is  another  frstefnity  building, 
cold.  Impenetrable,  Doric,  like  the  first,  and 
it  is  said  that  no  man,  living  or  dead,  ever 
went  into  bcrili  stmctares.  The  seerets  of 
both  are  r^dly  kept,  and  the  archives  must 
rot  in  the  closets.  But  it  occurred  to  the 
Tentareaome  young  lady  that  the  BriUshers, 
fhoogh  by  no  means  wranen,  should  not  be 
permitted  at  least  to  act  like  men.  So,  in  the 
dead  of  night  and  quaking  with  fear  of  pa- 
triots as  well  as  rebels,  for  she  would  be  likely 
to  make  but  a  sorry  face  were  she  detected 
in  ber  mingled  sin  and  heroism,  she  obtained 
admittance  to  the  gloomy  hall,  and,  with  bated 


«  quarter  of  a  centuTj  hs  was  at  the  head  of  the 
bar  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  esteemed  tme  of  the 
moat  doqoant  orators  of  bis  day.  He  was  In  Con- 
gresB  fur  many  years,  and  wqb  soveral  times  talked 
of  for  the  presidency.  In  isao  bo  was  a  commis- 
eioner  from  New  Jersey  to  negotiate  tbe  settle- 
ment of  an  ImportSDt  territorial  controversy  be- 
tween tbat  State  and  New  Tork,  and  penned  the 
proposed  agreement  appended  to  tho  report  Ha 
was  an  elegant  gentleman  of  the  old  Bchool,  witty 
uid  charming  la  conversation,  aod  abuuiMUiig  in 
retnlDlscencea  of  wild  scenes  of  terror,  of  which 
the  destructlonofUahther'BcareftiUy-chosenand 
CD0tl7  Itbiafy  In  this  andent  dweDlng  was  bat  one 
eroumr- 


breath,  it  may  be  hoped,  stole  every  file  and 
scrap  of  paper  she  coald  find,  made  off  with 
them,  and  hid  them  eifeatually. 

After  the  storm  had  blown  over,  the  on- 
happy  Whigs  raised  a  hue  and  cry,  for  it  was 
reasonably  clear  that  the  history  of  alt  their 
enormous  transections  was  aEoat  in  tho  air. 
But  forward  came  sweet  Miss  Annis,  with 
every  thing  complete,  inviolate. 

It  is  to  be  fancied,  however,  tbat  the 
unlucky  Wbigs,  instead  of  being  transported 
with  joy,  were  dashed  into  the  bottomless 
pits  of  consternation — although  they  doubt* 
less  smiled— for  had  not  their  papers  been 
in  -the  bands  of  one  of  the  whispering  kind  ¥ 
Tliere  was  no  guarantee — there  could  be  none 
—  that  she  had  not  "  peeked."  What  did 
they  do  ?  They  lamented  a  while,  and  then 
acted  like  diplomats.  They  begged  Miss  An- 
lus  to  become  a  Whigl  Magnificent 'conces- 
sion— not  to  the  sex,  bnt  to  gaunt  suspicion  I 
She  laughed  with  delight,  and  they  made^er 
a  member  In  rery  hot  haste,  leit  she  should 
mn  off  and  tdl  her  neighbors  all  abont  it, 
and  blow  the  Tenerable  society,  with  its  rel- 
ics and  ceremonials  and  all  its  apportenancei, 
into  the  sky. 

But  she  stood  firm  against  all  temptation 
during  her  brief  career,  and  they  tell  stories 
of  the  delight  with  which  she  used  to  receive 
deputations  from  the  club,  and,  leading  them 
away  from  her  curious  companions,  listen 
with  ostentatious  delight  to  their  "society 
secrets,"  which  they  told  her  as  in  honor 
bound. 

Upon  a  few  little  quiet  annaU  such  as 
these  does  the  romance  of  the  house  rest. 
There  ia  a  good,  strong  list  of  very  prominent 
men — men  of  the  professions  and  men  of 
war — who  give  it  its  honor,  and  its  personal 
graces  are  plenty  enough.  There  are  many 
such  grave  and  retired  spots  all  up  and  down 
the  Atlantic  coast,  perched  upon  headlands 
looking  far  off  upon  the  sea,  or  standing  upon 
the  brow  of  wooded  bills,  showing  broad  and 
pillared  fronts  to  the  country  aronod  and  be- 
low, or  half  hi^g,  as  the  Stockton  Honae 
does,  in  the  oddat  of  a  town,  with  the  world's 
people  at  its  Tory  gates.  Search  for  them, 
friend  etroUer,  and  fill  ap  your  book  with 
rare  notes,  and  walk  awhile  la  the  atmos- 
phere of  your  country's  earlier  history — it  ia 
amaungly  good  for  one  dialled  with  change 
and  progress. 

SUSANNE  GERVAZ; 

A    MAID    OF    THE  GfiVAUDAN. 
a  STORT  IN  THBBS  CHAFTXBS. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  report  was  soon  circulated  that  Gos- 
terouBSe  and  his  man  Perondi  had  quar- 
reled, and  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  said  to 
be  money.  What  remained  a  more  absorbing 
and  far  less  agreeable  topic  was  the  increas- 
ing intimacy  between  Susanna  and  Perondi. 
The  peasants  were  furious,  and  the  report  ere 
long  reached  H.  d*Bst£rao,  who  had  just  ar- 
ranged a  hunUng-party  to  meet  at  Jueqnes 
Bonoard's  house,  up  to  this  lime  locked. 
On  the  same  day  Snsanne  left  home  and 


b^n  her  wanderings.  A  white  frost  sil- 
vered the  fern ;  tlie  thrashes  were  grouped 
on  tho  ash-trees,  and  the  Jays  flew  from  tree 
to  tree,  fluttering  their  blue  feathers  in  the 
sunshine.  The  girl  went  as  usual  toward  the 
farm-house  of'Anselme  Costerousse,  her  eyes 
fixed  before  her,  but  her  ears  listening.  When 
she  thought  that  she  heard  the  steps  of  a 
shepherd  or  wood-cutter,  she  glided  behind  a 
bush,  and  evidently  wished  to  conceal  her 
movements.  All  at  once  Hatteo  Perondi 
came  out  of  a  thicket  and  stood  before  ber, 
the  place  being  midway  between  the  '*  Priest's 
Inclosure  "  and  the  farm.  He  was  the  picture 
of  passionate  love. 

"  Susanne,"  he  said,  "  lam  going  in  three 
days.  This  evening  I  intend  to  settle  my 
business  with  Costerousse,  and,  if  he  don't 
act  as  he  ought  to,  enough  said!  And  now 
— I  am  not  going  alone — am  I  to  live  or 
diet" 

He  8t<^ped,  breathing  heavily.  His  eyes 
were  hollow  and  his  cheeks  burning.  She 
made  no  reply,  and  turned  away  indifferently 
— at  which  his  love  seemed  to  become  a  wild 
sort  of  frenzy. 

"Ton  trifle  with  me  I"  he  cried,  *'and 
think  yon  ean  brave  me  1  I  am  as  crazy  as 
yon  are  I  Ton  shall  not  escape  me  I  I  would 
rather  have  you  hate  me  than  despise  me  in 
this  way  I  I  am  lost! — this  is  worse  than 
death  I " 

He  seized  her  arm  violently.  At  the  same 
moment  a  carbine-shot  was  heard  in  the  thick- 
et, and  a  bullet  flattened  itself  on  the  tree- 
trunk  above  them. 

"  That  was  meant  for  me  ! "  exclaimed  the 
Piedmontese ;  "  why  did  it  miss  me  f  " 

"Go — go  away,  quick!"  cried  Susanne, 
with  sudden  excitement. 

"  Shall  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  Tes." 

He  fled,  and  Susanne  hastened  to  the 
spot  from  which  the  shot  had  issued.  It  had 
been  fired  by  Pierre  Yialat,  who  bated  Pe- 
rondi bitterly. 

Wretch  I— so  you  tried  to  kill  me ! "  Su- 
sanna exclaimed. 

**  To  kill  /—no,  Susanne  I  IKdn't  yon 
see  Uiat  my  ball  struck  ten  feet  above  your 
head?  I  iotetided  to  warn  that  scoundrel 
what  he  hatf  to  expect— «nd  he  had  caught 
hold  of  your  arm  I  0  Snsanne !  think  what 
yon  are  dtdng  t  As  to  this  Piedmontese,  if  I 
meet  him  alone,  PU  letde  my  account  with 
him  I " 

"  I  order  you  not  to  touch  him  I"  cried 
Susanne,  with  violence. 

"  Ah  !  you  love  bim  I— this  is  frightful  < " 
he  added ;  "  her  weak-headedness  has  turned 
fai  that  direction  I— Susanne,"  be  continued, 
addressing  her  directly,  "  you  have  friends, 
true  friends,  aa  much  morUfied  as  I  am.  They 
sent  me  to  say — " 

"  Friends  t   Whom  do  you  mean  *  " 

"  M.  d'Est^rac,  and  bis  brotber-iU'law,  M. 
de  RibI6re,  and  madame.  They  are  at  the 
hunting-lodge." 

*'  I  will  go  there  I "  she  exclaimed,  and 
went  along  rapidly,  followed  by  Pierre.  She 
soon  reached  the  house,  and  entered  proudly, 
with  her  head  erect — Pierre  whispering  to 
the  oompany  what  had  just  occurred.  Ma- 
dame de  Riblire  shook  her  head. 
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"  U7  cliitd,"  she  Mid  to  Sustnne,  "  can 
you  auderstaud  tne  ?  Ton  know  that  I  lore 
joa.  Wfa;  hare  yoa  chosen  this  vagHbood 
Perondi  for  your  companion  >  Ton  have  done 
io,  have  you  not  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  madame." 

"She  acknowledges  Ul  And  you  even 
told  Pierre  that  he  must  not  toaoh  this 
man  ?  " 

"  That  \b  true." 

"  And  why  !  But  I  am  speaking  to  a 
person  of  weak  mind  I" 

"  I  have  chosen  Matteo  Ferondi  and  not 
another,'*  wns  the  oold  reply. 

"  And  why,  unhappy  girl  ?  why  have  you 
done  so  ?  " 

"  Why?" 

She  began  to  Uugh— it  was  a  ncrrous, 
shrill  aonnd— the  langbter  of  an  Insane  per- 
Bon. 

**  Becanse  Hatteo  Perondi  is  the  farm- 
hand of  Anselme  Costerousae." 
"  Bot— 

"  And  the  ftnn  of  Anselme  Costerousse  is 
near — is  near — " 

"  Ah,  I  ondertland,"  whispered  H.  de  lU- 
biire;  "she  imagines  these  people  may  know 
aomething  of  the  crime  Jacques  was  chained 
with.!" 

This  explanation  produced  a  sudden  revul- 
sion in  Madame  de  Ribi^re's  feelingf,  and 
she  threw  her  arms  around  the  girl,  tenderly 
pressing  her  to  her  breast. 

"Pardon  me,  oiy  child  !  "  Ebe  said,  "now 
I  understand  every  thing.  Tour  deep  love 
for  that  poor  young  man — the  horrible  ca- 
tastrophe— the  cruel  scenes  which  have  de- 
throned your  intellect — these  have  left  yon 
but  one  idea,  one  luminous  point  in  the  gen- 
eral chaos — 'to  show  that  Jacques  was  inno- 
oent!  Attracted  by  the  vague  hope  of  dis> 
coreiing  at  the  seene  of  the  crime  some  trace 
of  the  real  asauain,  yon  have  persisted  in 
haunting  the  vicinity,  and  hare  there  met 
this  man  Perondi.  Ton  perhaps  fancy  him 
the  gnUty  one — your  poor  brain  takes  SDSjri- 
(Hon  for  erldence  t  Tou  seek  proofs,  bot  do 
yoQ  know,  my  eblld,  the  danger  you  e]q>UBe 
yourself  to  f 

X.  d*Est£rttc  had  remained  silent,  listening 
keenly  to  til  that  was  uttered. 

'« Pierre  Tialat !  **  he  now  jailed.  The 
man  hastened  into  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  oharaoter  of  this  Xatteo 
Perondi  •  " 

"0  monsieur!  a  wretch — a  go-barefoot! 
— a  gallowa-bird  ! " 

"  Weil — and  this  Anselme  Coateronsse  F  '* 

"  No  better  than  his  man,  sir." 

"  What  are  his  circumstances  ?  " 

"Well,  last  year,  before  the  murder  of 
Simon  Ternon,  he  was  as  poor  as  a  mouse; 
now  they  say  he  is  buying  horses,  and  pay- 
ing all  his  back  rents." 

♦*  That  will  do,  Pierre ;  you  can  go."  And, 
tnrnii^  to  M.  de  lUbidre,  he  added,  "  What 
do  yon  say  to  this,  my  dear  Ribidre  t " 

"  What  do  I  say  to  It  9  "  said  the  Judge, 
evidently  a  prey  to  great  agitation ;  "  what 
can  I  sayf  Why  has  no  one  thought  of  these 
two  men  ?  Why  has  no  one  suspected  them  f 
And  yet  what  ean  we  do  i  Are  there  any 
grounds  to  proceed  apon  t  There  is  the  pro- 
cess, the  trial,  the  Terdlet  of  the  Jury ;  and, 


on  the  other  side,  nothing  but  the  fancy  of 
this  poor  girl,  whose  mind  is  eternally  vacil- 
lating between  light  and  darkness.  Alas! 
these  fancies  are  far  from  proofs." 

Susanne  bad  listened  with  ber  bead  lean- 
ing on  Uadame  de  Ribiire's  shoulder.  At 
these  words  her  bead  rose  suddenly. 

"  I  have  the  proofx  ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  I 
will  bring  tfaem  to  yon  to-morrow  1 " 

M.  de  Ribidre  shook  his  head,  but,  to  hu- 
mor her,  said : 

"  Why  not  this  evening  f  " 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  feverishly,  and,  leav- 
ing  the  apartment  abruptly,  she  disappeared. 

"  It  is  a  miracle! "  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Ribl^re. 

"  Alas,  no  I "  returned  ber  husband ;  "  it  is 
merely  a  dream  of  this  poor  girl.  Sie  is  poa- 
seseed  by  a  fixed  idea~4er  monomania  rea- 
sons admirably  up  to  a  certain  point,  bat 
then  a  single  word,  a  breath,  again  obscures 
alll" 

As  he  spoke,  a  pure  and  musical  voice 
was  beard  singing  beneath  the  window — 

"  These  moonlAlna  will  not  let  me  see— 
Thej  will  not  let  me  see  my  lover  I" 

M.  d'Eat^rac  remembered  that  wild  song 
when  Susanne  escaped  from  him  into  the 
Margeride.  He  hastened  to  the  window. 
She  was  passing  along  the  terrace,  and  her 
beautiful  eyes  flashed  as  she  gazed  at  him 
over  her  shoulder.  He  sMuted  her  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  and  turned  to  his  compan- 
ion. 

"  Ribidre,"  he  said,  "  I  told  you  a  year 
ago  that  Jacques  was  innocent.  I  now  tell 
you  that  Susanne  is  not  insane ! " 

Let  us  now  follow  the  young  girl.  Where 
was  she  going  *  What  was  her  design  f  She 
scarcdy  knew,  but  a  secret  voice  whispered 
that  the  snpreme  honr  was  approaching. 

In  spite  of  Uie  Novonb^  chill,  the  day 
had  been  beantlfnL  The  sun  was  smiling; 
the  country  seemed  deserted ;  Susanne  en- 
countered not  a  single  bnman  being ;  but,  as 
she  approached  the  apot  where  she  was  ac- 
customed to  meet  Perondi,  he  iasapd  fh>m  a 
thicket,  and  stood  before  ber.  His  face  was 
gloomy,  and  bis  hollow  eyes  burned. 

"  Which  of  your  lovers  was  It  that  was 
watching  and  fired  on  mc  to-diiy*"  be  said, 
fiercely. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  she  said,  in  a 
cold  tone. 

"  And  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Going?  1  am  going  nowhere.  Tes,  the 
evening  is  bright,  I  am  going  to  ramble  ;  come 
with  me." 

He  looked  at  her  In  astonishment,  for  she 
spoke  with  suppressed  animation.  Following 
a  path,  and  accompanied  by  the  Piedmontese, 
she  came  to  a  clump  of  pine-trees  and  filberts, 
and  Buddeoly  stopped. 

*'  Do  you  Bee  these  trees  *  "  she  said. 
"  The  day  after  the  murder  of  Simon  Vernon, 
bis  friends  met  me  here,  and  insultefl  me, 
and  nearly  stoned  me.  They  said  Jacques 
murdered  Simon,  and  that  I  was  bis  sweet- 
heart" 

Perondi  tarned  pale,  and  gnawed  his  lip, 
but  said  nothing. 

"  They  followed  me,"  ccmtinned  the  girl, 


"  crying,  '  Down  with  her !  It  iru  for  lore 
of  her  that  Jacques  murdered  SimonV" 

The  Piedmontese  shniDk  back,  bat  Ss- 
sanne  caught  him  by  the  arm,  ud  tbej  tkn 
reached  Jacques  Boucard'a  house. 

"  I  remember  this  place,"  ahe  uid, 
dreamily ;  "  it  was  here  that  he  wag  tnwKi, 
and  I  was  confronted  with  bim ;  tfacj  fol- 
lowed him  with  cries  of  hatred;  tbeynidc 
me  lie  and  dishonor  myself!" 

The  Piedmontese  did  not  raitehiteTti 
from  the  ground.  His  brows  were  but,  at 
he  remained  silent. 

'*  Here  they  found  the  footprinla  aadcr 
the  window,"  ebe  went  on;  they  uid  tbe; 
were  of  different  sizes,  but  that  was  1  «re 
fancy.  There  is  the  room  where— uderi 
lounge — tiiey  found — ^what  was  it  the;  fiMnd! 
Oh,  yes,  a  Moody  belt." 

The  man  «g^  shmnk  from  her,  udibt 
wandered  on,  Perondi  medianlcally  foOm- 
ing  her.  The  ran  was  now  near  Ihehoriaa. 
Dark  elonds  had  risen,  and  chased  esdi  ott- 
er across  the  sky,  driven  by  the  chill  Dud  of 
the  antnmn  evening.  The  red  light  bttW 
the  summits  of  the  pines,  and  threw  l(t( 
iihadows  on  the  moontaiiL  AUotateettt 
path  which  they  were  following  stopped  s 
a  rough  wali,  overshadowed  by  cyprea-lrte 
— they  had  reached  the  "  Priest's  Ind* 
ui*e." 

Susanne  entered  the  inclosnre  throosli  1 
breach  in  the  wall,  rather  dragging  Pcmi 
than  merely  leading  him.  His  stnnjik 
seemed  exhausted.  His  limbs  shook  nudcr 
him,  and  he  closed  hia  eyes,  as  though  u 
shut  out  some  horrible  vision.  At  tbtod 
of  the  inclosure,  at  a  few  paces  froa  lif 
wall,  was  seen  a  slight  swelling  of  tli«wtb, 
upon  which  had  been  erected  a  cross oft^ 
wood.  The  girl  drapged  Perondi  to  tfce «p« 
— he  moved  like  a  machine  rather  than  inu- 
The  shadows  of  the  great  cypress-treet  ^ 
like  a  moaming-vell  over  the  place— ^ 
wae  a  noise  of  wings  in  the  air  abo*»-ik 
night-birds  began  to  utter  tbelr  fanerml  cri«> 

"This  is  the  ' Priest's  Inclosnre,"' »* 
Susanne.   **  Do  yon  see  this  cross  of 
wood  ?    It  marks  the  spot  where  Snot  Ta- 
non  fdl  under  the  blows  of  his  assaflnni" 

Perondi  tremUed  from  bead  to  foot,  wl 
his  pale  face  grew  livid.  He  aUeitdagt^ 
but,  making  a  violent  elfort,  exelaiawd  bsuw- 
ly  and  threateningly ; 

"Why  have  yon  brought  me  bereT  Wb»i 
do  you  want  f  What  have  I  to  do  wHk  **" 
'  Priest's  Inclosure,'  or  the  mnrder  of  S»»i 
Vernon  ?  " 

His  eyes  blazed,  and  be  looked  at  the  ^ 
with  the  expression  of  a  wild  bea*l.  Ske 
seemed  to  feel  ber  danger,  and  said,  coaUf  - 

"  Nothing.  I  have  brougbt  yoolete" 
make  you  understand  that  I,  too,  bold  iS 
this  country  In  horror.  Do  you  think  I  Io** 
forward  to  happiness  in  the  midst  of  tb»< 
scenes — that  I  wish  to  spend  years  of  tn^ 
tare  surrounded  by  sueh  terrors  !  I  wiB 
tbem  forever." 

"Leave  them  I"  cried  Perondi,  faddalr 
flushing  as  hegasedat  ber.  "  ButcotilMt' 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  hln,  vA  »*• 
dreamily : 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  of  another  eoatf^ 
vhere  the  sky  is  blue,  and  the  saaiUnt « 
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bright — not  like  these  rile  moaataina,  with 
(heir  gray  tints  and  their  cypress-trees  ?  " 
Fcrondi  thrilled  with  a  wild  joy. 
'*  You  will  go  with  me,  then  f  " 
"I  will  go  with  yon." 
**  And  the  arruigemeitU,  Siuanae  I — order, 
I  will  obey!" 

*'  HaTe  you  mtmey  t " 
•■Tes,"  he  uid,  itartlng  iligbUy. 
"  I  have  money,  too,"  she  said,  in  a  sio- 
golar  tone,  rattling  in  her  apron  pocket  the 
gtddobtuDedrroiuMsrlannoBedares.  "Well, 
listen  to  me  now.   No  one  must  know  my 
intention.   You  know  the  Tillage  of  Chas- 
tagtiiei^about  six  leagues  from  here  ?  There 
is  a  tarerii  called  the  Black  Ball  in  the 
pUce.   I  will  be  there  at  noon  to-morrow. 
Then  by  way  of  Valence  and  Nyona  to  Italy." 
Perondi  glowed  with  love  and  triumph. 
"  I  will  be  there  at  noon,"  he  said. 
*'  No,  come  an  hour  later.    You  must  not 
be  Been  with  me  in  the  riUnge.    I  shall  be 
at  the  Black  Ball.    Kow  I  will  go  home. 
Why  did  I  come  to  this  accursed  spot?  " 

She  went  back  over  the  path  with  Pe- 
rondi toward  the  farm-housa  When  near  it, 
they  separated.  Perondi  was  drunk  with  joy. 

"  I  will  see  you  to-morrow  again,**  he  ex- 
claimed. 

■'  Yes,  to-morrow." 
**  I  wish  it  had  already  come." 
"  And  I,**  was  the  girl's  response,  with  an 
imporceptible  tinge  of  irony.  The  Fiedmon- 
tese  then  turned  and  went  toward  the  Tarm- 
house,  while  Susaune  disippeared  down  the 
path  which  led  toward  Villefort.  Her  face 
wore  a  strange  expression — one  of  utter  dis- 
gust, but  of  gloomy  pleasure.  Her  eyes 
burned  with  a  resolute  fire ;  any  one  seeing 
her  at  thut  moment  would  have  siUd  that  she 
was  dangerous. 

Sosanne  had  scarcely  gone  a  hundred 
yards,  however,  when  she  stopped.  A  sud- 
den thought  seemed  to  arrest  her :  she 
glanced  over  her  shoulder,  hesitated,  knit 
her  brows,  and  ended  by  turning  into  a  small 
path  which  led  through  a  thicket  back  to  the 
r«?ar  of  the  farm-house  of  Anselroe  Coste- 
fousse. 

As  she  approached  the  house  she  looked 
before  her,  and  to  the  right  and  left,  eri- 
dently  fearful  of  being  seen.  Her  light  step 
scarcely  troubled  the  silence.  The  wind  had 
ceased  to  blow,  and  the  TSgne  murmur  which 
lasued  from  the  summits  of  the^r  resembled 
the  breathing  of  a  child  asleep.  She  was  now 
within  ten  yards  of  the  rear  of  the  house, 
and  suddenly  caught  the  sound  of  voices, 
evidently  those  of  Costerouase  and  Perondi. 
She  acted  promptly ;  they  seemed  to  be  quar- 
reling,  and  would  not  hear  her  steps.  Hid- 
ing her  breath,  she  reached  the  house,  passed 
along  the  rained  terrace,  concealed  heraelf  In 
the  thick  shrubbery  at  the  end  of  the  fitrm- 
house,  and,  putting  carefuUv  aside  the  creep- 
era  around  the  low  window,  looked  into  the 
kitchen  from  which  the  voices  came. 

Costerouase  and  the  Piedmontese  were 
seated  at  a  pine  table,  on  which  were  two  tin 
'Cups,  two  wine-bottles  nenrly  empty,  nnd  a 
ba^  of  money.  The  master  seemed  to  be  ir- 
litated  and  anxious;  the  man  irritated  and 
threatening. 

"  Once  more,  that  is  not  the  whole  amount 


I  due  me,"  said  Perondi.  "  You  owe  me,  in 
I  the  first  place,  my  four  years'  wages — I  hope 

you  acknowledge  thatf  " 

"  Yes,"  muttered  Costerousse,  In  a  gloomy 

tone. 

"At  fifty  crowns  a  ye&r — and  they  have 
been  earned — that  makes  six  hundred  francs. 
Six  hundred  and  fourteen  hundred  make  two 
thousand — pay  me  my  two  thousand  francs,  I 

say!" 

"Impossible!"  cried  Costerousse,  in  a 
voice  of  anger  and  distress.  "  I  thought — 
yes,  I  WIS  certiUn — that  your  wages  were  a 
part  of  the  amount  we  agreed  upon.  In 
that  bog  is  all  I  owe  you — all  I  have  left." 

Perondi  filled  his  tin  cup,  raised  it  to  his 
lips,  and,  when  he  had  emptied  it  of  its  con- 
tents, struck  it  violently  on  the  table.  He 
i  then  exclaimed,  in  a  threatening  and  sarcas- 
tic voice : 

"  Bah  1  and  that's  the  way  you  look  at 
matters,  is  it  f  Why  don't  you  tell  me  at 
once  that  the  little  afluir  we  both  had  a  hand 
in  WHS  also  to  be  paid  for  in  my  regular 
wages  *  That's  a  difi'erent  matter  altogether, 
my  worthy  friend  1 " 

"Hush I  hush  !"  cried  Costerousse,  with 
greiiter  anger  and  apprehension  than  before. 

"And  if  I  don't  mean  to  hush — what 
then  ?  If  I  take  a  little  walk  and  see  the 
chief  of  police  at  Ifende  I  If  I  only  utter 
the  words,  *  Smon  V«moik — Anulme  Coate- 
roum—t&e  PrittPM  IndMare—the  SWA  of  Jfo- 
wmfi«r,18SSI'— what  then,  my  good  friendF" 

Costerousse  had  raised  his  oup  to  his  lips. 
It  fdl  suddenly,  clattering  on  the  floor. 

"  If  Z  am  caught  in  the  trap,  you,  too, 
will  be  t "  he  muttered,  hoarsely. 

"  What  matter?  It  was  yon  who  put  me 
up  to  it.   I  am  not  afraid— come,  end  this ! " 

"  I  ask  nothing  better — yes,  to  end  every 
thing  I " 

"  You  would  like,"  said  the  Piedmontese, 
"  never  to  see  me  again,  and  I  to  see  you.  I 
wish  I  was  already  ofi".  Your  face  and  mine 
will  never  meet  in  this  world  hereafter.  Add 
a  hundred  francs  to  what  is  in  the  bag,  and 
we  are  quits ! " 

"So  be  it,"  returned  Costerousse,  The 
stormy  tone  of  Perondi  bad  filled  him  with 
apprehension,  and  he  was  ouly  too  well  satis- 
fied to  get  off  so  cheaply. 

"  You  agree  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  will  cramp  me,  but — when  will 
you  want  them  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  monung." 

"You  shall  have  the  money.  Are  yon 
really  going?" 

"I  am  going." 

"Well,  good  luck  to  yon,  companion — 
and  now,  Qte  bottle  is  empty,  to  bed." 

SuBBnne  had  heard  enough.  She  glided 
out  of  the  shrubbery,  and,  passing  like  a 
shadow  along  the  dilapidated  terrace,  disap- 
peared in  the  thicket,  through  which  a  path 
led  toward  Villefort. 

On  the  same  night  V.  de  Ribl^re  was 
seated  in  his  study  examining  some  papers, 
when  he  heard  li^ht  steps  without,  and  a  low 
tap  came  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  I "  be  said,  somewhat  surprised 
at  having  so  late  and  mysterious  a  visitor. 

The  door  opened,  and  Susanne,  enveloped 
in  a  cloak  which  concealed  her  whole  person 


with  the  exception  of  her  face,  enten-d  the 
apartment 

"You,  my  child  I"  exclaimed  H.  de  Ri- 
blire — "jfou  come  to  visit  me  at  so  late  an 
hour  as  this  I" 

"For  a  tbw  moments  only,  dear  U.  de  Bi- 
bidre,"  said  the  young  girl.  In  a  voice  which 
made  the  Judge  of  Instruction  start 

Every  trace  of  mental  alienation  had  dis- 
appeared. Her  eyes  were  calm,  clear,  and 
radiant  with  intelligence.  With  this  expres- 
sion  mingled  another — one  of  fixed  resoln- 
tioD.  It  was  Impossible  not  to  see  that  this 
human  being  was  in  the  fullest  posseasion 
of  her  reason,  and  that  she  bad  fonned  some 
determination  which  she  meant  to  adhere  to 
under  all  circumatances. 

"  That  U  the  Penal  Code  on  the  tabl&— is 
it  not,  sirf  "  she  now  said. 

"  Yes,  my  child,"  he  said,  with  an  expres- 
sion  of  great  astonishment. 

"  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  single  question,  dear 
M.  de  Ribiftre." 

And,  taking  the  arm-chair  which  the  gal- 
lant old  judge  hastened  to  offer  her,  the  girl 
pushed  back  her  dark  hair  and  the  Interview 
began. 

An  hour  afterward  it  had  terminated,  and 
Susaune  hastened  back  to  her  father's  house. 

K.  de  Bibidre  looked  after  her  as  she  left 
him  with  an  lit  of  overwhelming  astonish- 
ment. 

"  After  all,  madame  was  right,'*  he  mut- 
tered ;  **  this  is,  bdeed,  a  miracle  I " 

On  the  morning  after  her  interview  with 
H.  de  Ribi^re,  Susanne  rose  before  daylight, 
made  a  rapid  toilet,  threw  a  cloak  over  her 
shoulders,  took  a  small  handle,  and,  slipping 
out  of  the  house,  walked  rapidly  on,  and 
soon  found  herself  on  the  road  leading  in  the 
direction  of  Chastagnier,  the  village  where 
she  had  ^ven  rendezvous  to  Hatteo  Pe- 
rondi. 

Her  rambles  in  the  fields  had  made  her 
active  and  endiirinp.  She  went  on  rapidly 
through  the  chill  morning  —  continued  to 
walk  steadily  hour  after  hour,  and  at  last 
saw  the  bouses  of  the  village  bcuesth  her. 

She  entered  the  village,  and  went  straight 
to  the  inn  of  the  Black  Ball,  where  she  asked 
for  breakfast  and  a  room.  The  fat  old  host- 
ess nodded,  and,  taking  a  key,  conducted  her 
to  an  apartment.  It  opened  on  a  gallery, 
and  from  the  window  you  looked  Into  a  gar- 
den in  the  rear. 

"  Will  mademoiselle  have  her  breakfast 
now?" 

Yes — no ;  in  half  an  honr,  madame,*' 
said  Susanne.  "I  am  waiting  fbr  another 
person— yon  will  see  him  when  h«  arrives,  a 
man  of  bad  appearance.  He  will  ask  for  me, 
for  UadenKHselle  Susanne.  Then  bring  np 
breakfast,  and  tell  bira  I  am  waiting.  He 
will  come  up ;  you  will  then  say, '  The  car^ 
riage  wilt  soon  be  ready;'  then  close  the 
door,  but  do  not  go  far,  and,  when  you  hear 
me  say  to  the  man,  *  Do  yon  still  disbelieve 
in  God  •  '  come  in." 

The  puzzled  hostess  nodded — she  had  no 
time  to  reply.  Steps  were  heard  on  the  siair 
case,  and  Perondi  rushed  np,  his  face  glow 
ing  with  joy. 

Susanne  remained  calm. 
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"  What  o'clock  is  it,  madamc  ?  **  she  said 
to  the  hosttfis. 

"  Hair-put  eleren,  mademoiselle." 

"And  the. carriage r" 

"  It  Till  soon  be  ready." 

"Then  please  serve  breakfast,  madame." 

^e  hostess  left  the  room,  and  she  was 
alone  with  Perondi. 

"Sosanne!  Susanne!"  he  cried,  "jou 
hare  come — yon  have  kept  yoar  promise  1 " 

"  I  always  keep  my  promise)!.  I  make 
my)<eir  some — these  I  do  not  tell." 

He  looked  at  her  keenly  ;  tbcre  was  some- 
thing strange  in  her  voice.  Her  manner  wua 
not  less  singular  ;  she  seemed  to  be  listening. 
In  ten  minutes  breakfast  was  served ;  and 
Perondi  sat  down  and  ate  ravenoasly ;  the 
girl  declared  tliat  she  had  broken  ber  fast, 
and  remained  standing. 

When  the  Piedmontese  had  finished  he 
rose,  eiclaiming  : 

"  I  hear  the  carriage  ! " 

In  fact,  the  sound  of  wheels  could  be  dis- 
tinguished in  front  of  the  inn.  Susanne 
made  no  reply  ;  she  waa  listening,  and  sud- 
denly her  face  glowed. 

"Gomel"  cried  the  I^edmontese,  "e» 
rtmte  for  Italy,  Sosanne  1 " 

"  I  am  not  going  to  Italy  I "  was  the  reply 
of  the  girL 

"  Not  going  I  " 

"  I  am  going  to  return  to  Tillefort  1 " 

"  You  P  no  I  I  am  the  master  now.  Tou 
are  going  with  me." 

"Yes,  or  yon  are  gols^  with  me  — it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,"  she  said. 

Heavy  steps  were  beard  on  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  apartment. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  cried 
the  ^edmontese,  drawing  his  knife. 

"  It  means,  Uatteo  Perondi,"  said  the 
girl,  rising  to  her  full  height — "  it  means  that 
a  poor  girl  is  too  canning  for  you  witli  all 
your  cunning  1  It  means  that  I  have  led  you 
into  a  trap  to  destroy  you  !—that  my  Jacques 
will  no  longer  undergo  punishment  for  mur- 
dering Simon  Vernon  I  It  means,  miserable 
creature,  that  you  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
law  ]    Do  you  still  disbelieve  in  Ood  ?  " 

The  door  flew  open,  and  the  chief  of  po- 
lice entered,  followed  by  his  gmdarmn. 

"  Matteo  Perondj,  yon  are  my  prisoner," 
be  said. 

The  Italian  bounded,  knife  In  hand,  tow- 
ard Sosanne,  and  would  have  stabbed  ber, 
but  a  blow  from  the  carbine  of  one  of  the 
gendarmes  made  him  staler  back.  He 
rushed  toward  the  window;  a  gendarme 
stood  below.  A  moment  afterward  he  was 
seized  and  bound. 

"  For  what  am  I  arrested  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  For  the  crime  provided  for  in  the  Penal 
Oode,  article  354,"  said  Ihc  chief  of  police. 

"  What  is  the  crime  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a 
hoarse  »nd  trembling  voice. 

'*  Article  864  provides  for  the  punishment 
of  those  who—" 

Perondi  held  his  breatb. 

" — who  entice  and  carry  off  a  minor  from 
her  parents  or  guardUtns,"  said  the  chief  cf 
police. 

An  immense  load  was  lifted  from  the 
breast  of  the  Piedmontese  by  these  words — 
that  waa  appsreiU  flrom  his  face. 


"  I  did  not  carry  off  this  young  girl  I "  he 
exclaimed.  "  She  came  here  of  her  own  ac- 
cord." 

"Well,  explain  all  that  at  Uende,  my 
friend,  before  the  Judge  of  Instruction." 

Perondi  grew  a  little  pale.  At  the  same 
moment  the  hostess  entered,  saying : 

"  The  carriage  Is  ready,  mademoiselle." 

"  We  shall  not  need  it  to^lay,  madame," 
said  Susanne,  coolly.  "  This  gentleman  has 
one." 

She  pointed  to  the  chief  of  police,  who, 
scenting  a  jest,  began  to  laugh.  He  then  di- 
rected Perondi  to  walk  before  htm,  and  made 
him  enter  an  open  vehicle  with  four  seats, 
standing  in  front  of  the  inn.  Susanue — hav- 
ing paid  the  worthy  hostess — took  her  seat 
beside  the  chief  of  police ;  and  tlic  vehicle 
set  out,  the  horses  going  at  a  steady  trot, 
toward  Hende. 

On  the  same  day,  and  almost  at  the  same 
hoar,  that  Matteo  Perondi  was  arrested  at 
Ghastagoier,  Anselme  Costerousse  waa  ar- 
rested at  bis  farm-house.  The  arrest  was 
made  so  quietly  at  the  isolated  grange  that 
Anselme  was  in  prison  before  anybody  heard 
of  it. 

At  six  in  the  evening  he  was  sent  for  to 
appear  before  M.  de  Bibidre,  and,  as  he  en- 
tered, be  saw  before  him  Sasanne  and  Matteo 
Perondi,  who  bad  arrived  a  few  momenta  be- 
fore. 

"  Anselme  Costerousse,"  said  the  judge, 
"  do  you  know  of  what  you  are  aeoDsed  ?  " 

Costerousse  looked  from  Perondi  to  Su> 
sanne — the  former  turned  away  his  eyes,  the 
latter  returned  his  glance  with  one  of  impla- 
cnble  firmness. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said, 

"  You  are  charged  with  complicity  in  the 
abduction  of  Sosanne  Gervaz,  an  infant  un- 
der age,  by  your  hired  man,  Matteo  Peron- 
di." 

Costerousse  drew  a  long  breath.  He  was 
as  much  relieved  as  Perondi  had  been,  and 
in  spite  of  his  conning  cotdd  not  conceal  his 
satisfaction. 

"Ah!  is  that  it,  sir?"  he  said;  "but, 
Mr.  Judge,  T  know  nothing  about  this  affair. 
I  settled  with  Matteo  Perondi  yesterday,  and 
he  siud  nothing  of  it  If  he  had,  I  would 
have  dissuaded  Um.  I  would  have  come 
right  to  you,  Jndge — for  I  am  a  peaceable 
and  qntet  man.  I  told  him  this  girl  woold 
fool  himt  /Us  accomplice,  sir?— jostthe 
contrary  I  I  was  always  telling  him, 'Take 
care  E  Uiis  Susanne  will  bewitch  yoo ! '  But 
yoo  can't  make  yonng  men  listen  to  reason  I " 

M.  de  Ribidre  only  said  "  Humph  <  "  and, 
pointing  to  Perondi,  said  to  an  official: 

"  Search  this  man." 

Both  Perondi  aud  Costerousse  turned 
suddenly  pale.  In  the  pockets  of  the  Pied- 
montese were  found  fifteen  hundred  franca, 

"  What  wages  did  you  pay  Matteo  Peron- 
di ?  "  said  the  judge  to  Costerousse. 

He  stammered  something. 

"  It  will  be  best  for  you  to  tell  the  truth." 

"  I  paid  bim  fifty  crowns  a  year," 

"  Weil,  he  lived  with  you  four  years — he 
could  not  have  saved  more  than  six  hundred 
francs  ;  where  did  he  get  the  rest  ¥  Did  he 
lob  yon  of  it  J  " 


Costerousse  was  silent. 

"I  repeat  my  question." 

"I  don't  know — that  is — he  may  hate- 
robbed  some  one  else." 

"  Wretch  I "  cried  Perondi,  donbliiig  up 
Us  fist, "  yon  are  a  scoundrel  I " 

The  judge  interposed,  and  Erected  da- 
terouase  to  be  taken  back  to  prises.  He 
then  tamed  to  Perondi  and  s^d  coldly: 

"  That  man  murdered  Simim  Temoo,  and 
you  were  his  accomplice ! " 

Perondi  sta^ered  back,  bis  llt»  grev 
ashy,  and  he  stammered  out : 

"It  is  not  true!  it  is  not  true!  tbe mur- 
derer was  tried  and  found  guilty ! " 

Tbe  judge  looked  at  him  coldly,  ud 
said : 

"  Observe  that  in  any  ereut  you  cantm 
escape  the  galleys.  Abduction  and  theft  ir^ 
established  against  yua.  It  will  be  best  for 
you  to  confess.  If  you  do  not,  I  will  pro- 
pose this  course  to  Anselme  Costerousse,  ui 
he  will  have  the  benefit  of  it." 

Perondi  hesitated — bis  frame  shook— Ul 
he  repeated : 

"  I  am  innocent !  the  murderer  was  tritd 
and  found  guilty ! " 

M.  de  Bibiire  nodded  his  head  and  tutd 
to  Susanne. 

"Hademoiselle,"  be  said,  "you  cinwi* 
say  any  thing  you  wish." 

Sasanne  took  a  step  forward,  and  etn- 
fronted  the  Bedmontese. 

"  So  you  thoaght  T  was  inesne,"  sbe  ail 
"  and  that  I  would  go  with  you  back  to  \m 
country — that  I  btved  you  ?  " 

A  tow  sound  full  of  disgust  issued  fnw 
her  lips. 

"  Loved  you  ! — ah  !  I  knew  too  ifce 
very  first  that  you  ond  this  CosterouMe  biil 
mnrdered  poor  Simon  Vernon !  Tts,  ftcm 
the  very  first  I  knew  it,  or  felt  convinced  cf 
it,  at  least.  Do  you  remember  when  jou 
sneered  at  me  that  morning  when  poor 
Jacques  was  examined  *  Your  face  mide  iix 
reflect !  Do  you  remember  in  tlie  court- 
room when  the  jury  pronounced  his  f»ie! 
Then  I  reflected  more  still,  and  jour  trv 
faces  said,  'We  are  the  true  monkrtrs:' 
Then  I  began  to  think.  If  you  hid  nrnr- 
dered  Simon  Yemon  and  robbed  him  or  U 
money,  you  would  part  with  it  soonw  of 
later,  and  It  waa  my  business  to  fiad  cba 
and  where.  Do  you  begin  to  andentaiul 
now  ?  "  • 

Perondi  could  not  snstaln  her  gue.  Be 
seemed  to  be  dsazled,  and  turned  awsy. 

*'  You  made  your  disgusting  low  tone, 
and  I  told  yon  that  yon  were  too  pow  iwl 
dirty.  You  replied  that  you  could  buy  b«» 
clothes  at  the  foir  of  Tigan,  and  I  ««■ 
thither,  still  as  a  crazy  girl,  to  watch  Tob- 
As  a  crazy  girl — and  do  yon  know  wbj  I 
pretended  to  be  insane — why  I  leaped  fW" 
M.  d'Est^rac's  carriage  and  fled  aingiDg.  «^ 
rambled  about  tbe  fields  till  my  conditioa 
was  the  talk  of  the  country  ?— To  throw  «n 
off  your  guard,  you  and  Costeronsse!  I* 
make  you  unsuspicious  and  thus  betr«ll''w 
secret !  To  entrap  you  as  yon  allow*"!  oj 
poor  Jacques  to  be  entrapped  and  tofol^f 
wretch,  in  your  places  I " 

Perondi  uttered  a  low  moao. 

"  So  I  went  to  the  flOr  at  Tigan.  Itoe* 
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70a  would  never  dare  to  part  vith  Simon's 
money  near  Ueade  or  YUIefort.  Spanish 
liomfr-traders  came  to  Vigan,  and  70U  would 
ttiere  ezebange  tliis  money ;  ao  I  vent,  and 
watched,  and  saw  yon  barg^niog  witli  Ma- 
rianno  Bedarcn,  and  went  tlie  next  day,  wfaen 
yoa  had  boaght  hia  borae,  and  offered  to 
excliange  Bilver  mone^  for  Spanish  gold.  He 
consented  readily,  and  gave  me  a  quadruple, 
two  doubloons,  and  four  piasters.  Here  th^y 
are!  Qo  and  return  them  to  the  heirs  of 
Simon  Vernon — or  bury  them  in  Ms  grave  1 " 

She  threw  the  coins  in  the  face  of  Pe- 
rondi,  an'l  went  on  with  renewed  passion: 

"You  came  back  with  new  clothes — 
with  your  gold  chain  and  jour  rings.  But 
I  was  done  with  you — I  knew  your  secret ; 
wliat  I  required  was  further  proof.  I  soon 
had  it.  Tour  master,  Costerousse,  p^d  his 
rent,  and  began  to  improve  his  farm.  He 
did  more — he  came  to  Master  Berard,  the 
notary,  to  discharge  an  old  debt  of  three  hun- 
dred francs.  I  lay  in  wait  and  listened — I 
saw  the  man's  guilt  in  his  face — found  my 
father  was  bis  real  creditor ;  and  here  ia  a 
paper  I  induced  bim  to  give  me." 

She  drew  a  paper  from  her  apron  and 
read  aloud : 

"'I  certify  that  Anselmo  Costerousse, 
who  owed  me  three  hundred  franca,  bor- 
rowed Octol>er  4,  1821,  paid  the  amount  on 
October  4th  of  the  present  year,  both  capi- 
tal and  two  years'  back  interest. 

"*Ahdr£  Osbtaz. 

"  Then  I  knew,"  she  continued,  "  that 
you  aud  the  worthy  Costerousse  had  inher- 
ited all  this  money  from — Simon  Vernon  !  I 
had  long  determined,  you  see,  to  entrap  you, 
murderer  that  you  are!  And  I  allowed  you 
to  make  love  to  me — yo»  to  me — you  !  " 

Her  tone  of  voice  was  so  full  of  con- 
tempt that  it  stuoff  him  to  the  quick.  His 
«7es,  which  had  glared  sidewise,  full  of  a 
sort  of  stupor,  turned  slowly,  and  darted  a 
livid  flame  at  her. 

"  Yon  were  no  better  in  m;  eyea  than  a 
▼enemouB  reptile—*  dirty  farm-liandl"  she 
went  on.  "Xoveyon?  I  have  never  loved 
any  one  bat  Jacques,  my  heart  aud  my  soul  t 
He  Is  in  the  gaUeys,  bat  he  is  yonr  master 
now  as  always.'* 

Perondi  shuddered  with  rage.  This  avow- 
al of  her  love  for  Jacques  seemed  to  pierce 
bis  very  heart.  He  bent  down  and  remained 
silent. 

"  Tiicn  the  days  followed  each  other," 
she  went  on.  "  I  had  the  money  you  carried 
to  Vigan,  and  the  proof  of  Costerousse's  pay- 
ments, but  this  was  not  proof  sufficient.  I 
must  alurm  your  conscience,  and  make  you 
confess  your  crime — to  me  if  not  to  others. 
There  was  no  time  (o  lose— you  were  going 
to  leave  the  country.  I  swore  you  should 
not,  and  kept  my  own  counsel  as  to  my 
plans.  I  could  not  induce  you  to  confess. 
I  dragged  you,  pale  and  trembling,  to  the 
houee  where  my  poor  Jacques  was  arrested — 
to  tfae  very  spot  where  I  dishonored  my  name, 
swearing  falsely  afterward  to  remain  free  to 
act  for  him.  I  dragged  yon  on  to  the  'Priest's 
Inclosure ; '  it  was  dark  nearly,  the  cypresses 
waved— a  grave  was  there:  yon  would  not 
•oonfesa.   Worse  sUtI,  you  sold  you  were  go- 


ing, and,  if  you  escaped  to  Italy,  Jacques  was 
ruined.  So  I  laid  another  trap  for  you.  I 
promised  to  fly  with  you,  and  meet  yon  at  a 
spot  agreed  upon.  It  was  necessary  to  bring 
some  charge  against  you  to  have  you  arrested. 
The  charge  fixed  on  was  abduction,  pnuish- 
able  by  the  Penal  Code.  U.  de  Ribi^re 
showed  me  the  law,  which  my  own  father 
read  to  me  one  day — and  here  you  are." 

Perondi  made  no  responf^e. 

"One  word  more,"  continued  the  young 
gil  l.  "  You  remember  that  last  evening  at 
the  farm.  I  vas  present,  hid  ia  the  shrub- 
bery near  the  window,  when  you  talked  with 
your  master  Costerousse.    I  heard  all — all !  '* 

The  Piedmontese  shuddered,  and  raised 
his  head  quickly. 

"  You  were  seated  at  a  table;  there  was  a 
bag  of  money  between  you ;  you  were  drink- 
ing and  quarreling." 

Feroudi  listened,  with  eyes  slowly  dis- 
tending. 

"  Ton  threatened  your  master.  If  he  did 
not  pay  all  you  demanded,  yon  would  go 
to  tfae  chief  of  police  at  Hende.  Ton  said 
you  would  say  to  him  simply  these  words: 
^^mwt  Vernon  —  Arudnu  CotUnniie  —  the 
"  Priest  Inclomre  "—the  2«fi  2/member, 
18S6.'   Do  you  deny  that  yon  sud  that?  " 

The  Piedmontese  uttered  no  sound.  A 
mortal  pallor  covered  his  cheeks ;  and,  see- 
ing that  he  was  about  to  faint,  the  judge  di- 
rected that  he  should  be  removed  from  the 
court-room.  As  he  was  conducted  out,  one 
of  the  officials  holding  bim  by  the  arm,  and 
supporting  bim  as  he  staggered  along  rather 
than  walked,  H.  de  Ribidre,  who  was  near  M. 
d'Est^rac,  leaned  over  and  made  a  sign  to 
attract  his  attention.  M.  d'EstSrac  inclined 
bis  head  to  listen. 

"  Look,"  said  the  judge,  pointing  toward 
Sttsanne,  "  there  is  a  better  examining  judge 
than  myself!  " 

Such  had  been  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Piedmontese.  It  was  now  tfae 
turn  of  Costerousse,  and  on  the  following  day 
be  was  sent  for,  and  conducted  before  the 
judge. 

**  Anselme  Costerousse,"  said  the  judge, 
"  you  were  intem^ted  yesterday  In  refer- 
ence to  the  sum  of  money  found  on  the  per. 
aon  of  Perondi  at  the  time  of  his  arrest." 

Costerousse  made  no  r^ly;  he  was  evi- 
dently standing  on  his  guard. 

"  You  did  not  ui^e  what  is  possible,  after 
all — that  the  money  was  Snsanne's,  and  that 
Perondi  took  it  from  her." 

The  face  of  Costerousse  suddenly  lit  up, 
and  he  exclwmed: 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  must  have  been  the  way 
of  it,  Mr.  Judge  I  Yes,  certainly,  the  money 
was  poor  Susanne's  beyond  all  doubt.  She 
sold  flowers,  you  know — a  franc  here,  a  five- 
sou  piece  there.  A  little  at  a  time,  but  a  lit- 
tle often  enough  makes  a  pile  in  our  good 
French  money." 

The  judge  suddenly  held  up  before  Cos- 
terousse the  foreign  gold  —  the  quadruple, 
doubloons,  and  piasters — which  Susanne  had 
obtained  from  Marionno  Bedares. 

"  Do  you  know  these  pieces  of  money  ?  " 

Costerousse  grew  frightfully  pale. 

**Xo,  not"  be  exclaimed.  "I  do  not 
know  them.  I  never  saw  them  before." 


**  Very  well ;  and  this,  what  do  you  say 
to  this?" 

He  read  aloud  the  eertiflcate  of  the  pay- 
ment made  to  Andri  Gervas.  As  lie  listened 
Costerousse  seemed  choked  by  something  in 
his  throat. 

"Wretched  mnn!"  exclaimed  the  judge, 
"  that  gold  I  showed  yon  was  taken  from  the 
dead  body  of  Simon  Vernon  at  the  '  Priest's 
Inclosure'  on  the  morning  when  you  mur- 
dered him.  Then  you  sought  to  conceal 
your  crime,  you  exchanged  the  money,  you 
paid  your  debt  to  Andrfi  Gervaz,  you  paid 
your  landlord  M.  Claudet,  you  paid  Lamou- 
rous  the  stone-cutter  for  work  done  for  yon. 
Where  did  you  obtain  this  money  if  not  by 
the  murder  •  And  why  did  you  start  when 
Master  Berard  told  you  that  Andri  Qervaz 
was  your  real  creditor*  " 

"  Who  saw  me  ?  His  bock  was  tnmed  I " 
Costerousse  cried. 

"Confess,  unhappy  man— confess  your 
crime  I " 

''Confess  what?" 
That,  on  the  morning  of  the  S8th  of  Xo- 
vember,  in  the  year  1826,  you,  Anselme  Cos- 
terousse, in  company  with  Matteo  Perondi, 
committed  murder  on  the  body  of  Simon 
Vernon.'* 

"Never,  never  I"  cried  Costerousse.  "The 
crime  was  committed  by  Jacques  Boacard, 
who  was  tried  and  condemned  for  it !  " 

"  Very  well."  the  judge  said,  coldly  ;  and, 
turning  to  the  officer  in  attendance,  he  add- 
ed, "  Take  this  man  back  to  prison  to  await 
his  trial." 

Three  months  afterward  Costerousse  and 
Perondi  were  arraigned  before  the  Court  of 
Assizes  of  the  department  for  the  murder  of 
Simon  Vernon ;  and,  as  before,  a  great  crowd 
assembled  to  witness  the  proceedings  in  on 
affair  which  continued  to  excite  the  deepest 
interest  and  curiosity  throughout  the  entire 
region. 

The  accused  persons  had  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  declaring  themselves  innocent  of  the 
crime,  and,  although  public  opinion  was  al-' 
most  universally  against  them,  well-gronnded 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  Uie  possibility 
of  proving  their  guilt.  At  the  appointed  hour 
tfae  court-room  was  closely  packed  with  deep- 
ly^ntuested  auditors,  and,  the  case  having 
been  called,  the  examination  began. 

"  Perondi,"  said  the  president  of  the  tri- 
bunal, "stand  up." 

The  Piedmontese  rose  slowly.  He  held 
his  head  down,  but  looked  up  at  the  presi- 
dent with  sullen  and  bloodshot  eyes.  The 
latter  looked  over  his  notes,  and  then  turned 
again  toward  the  accused. 

"  The  fact  has  been  established,"  said  the 
judge,  **  that,  at  the  time  of  your  arrest,  you 
had  upon  your  person  a  sum  of  money  three 
Umes  as  great  as  your  wages  for  the  time  you 
lived  with  your  employer  Costerousse  could 
have  amounted  to.  Explain  how  you  came 
to  be  possessed  of  tbla  sum." 

Perondi,  ootii^  by  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
sel, made  no  response  whatever. 

"  Yon  refuse  to  explain  this  oircumstance, 
then  r  "  said  the  Judge. 

Perondi  remained  silent 

"  Very  well,"  the  judge  added,  "  sit  down 
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mA  let  tba  witneBses  be  called.  Gall  first 
MaritDDO  BedtreB." 

The  hone-dealer  promptly  came  forward 
and  took  hla  place  on  the  witness  -  stand. 
His  presence  at  the  trial  was  due  to  the  en- 
ergy of  K.  d'Eatirac.  This  friend  of  Snsaniie 
had  gone  all  the  waj  to  Sp^n,  and  repre- 
sented the  state  of  affairs  so  strongly  to  the 
Oastilian  that  thej  had  returned  in  company, 
arririsg  on  the  rery  cTening  before  the  trial. 

The  ord'maiy  questiODs  w«re  first  pro- 
pounded to  MariasDO  Bedarea,  aa  to  his 
name,  residence,  and  occupation.  These 
having  been  answered,  the  judge  proceeded 
to  the  main  examination. 

"Mariaono  Bedares,"  he  said,  "  look  at 
the  man  on  the  bench — the  younger  one  of 
the  two,  with  the  swartliy  face — do  you  know 
himf  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Bedaren,  witli  his  strong 
Spanish  accent,  "  I  know  him,  but  be  is  mnoh 
changed  since  I  last  saw  him." 
•    "  Where  hare  you  before  met  him  ?  " 

**  I  met  him  at  the  last  fair  at  Vigan.  I 
sold  him  a  horse." 

"  Did  be  pay  you  for  the  horse  ?  " 

*•  He  did." 
In  French  money  t " 

"No,  hi  Spanish  coin." 

"State  the  circumstances  of  the  sale  of 
ttie  horse,  and  all  connected  with  the  trans- 
action from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 

Uarianno  Bedares,  in  obedience  to  this 
order,  proceeded  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
purchase  of  the  hori^e,  or  the  payment  of  the 
Spanish  gold-coin,  and  of  the  subsequent  ex- 
change of  the  coin  with  Susanne  Gerraz  for 
French  money.  A  cross-examination  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  failed  to  cast  any 
discredit  on  his  testimony,  or  elicit  any 
doubtful  details. 

"  The  witness  will  stand  aside,"  said  the 
judge.    "CiU  Susanne  Gerraz." 

A  stir  took  place  in  the  crowd,  and  Su- 
sanne came  forward  to  the  witness  -  stand, 
Slie  bad  never  appeared  so  beauliful,  and 
what  attracted  unirersal  attention  in  the 
crowd,  adoring  her  now  as  their  own  heroine, 
was  the  fact  that  she  had  thrown  aside  her 
mourning.  In  her  simple  dress,  with  her 
glowing  cheeks  and  proud  attitude,  she  was 
superb. 

She  gave  her  erldmee  in  a  oalm,  distinct 
Tolce,  unmoved  by  the  lesst  tremor.  When- 
ever, during  the  progress  of  it,  she  was 
obliged  to  speak  of  Hatteo  Ferondi,  her  (hce 
assnmedan  expression  of  unspeakable  con- 
tempt and  disgust.  Her  glance,  gestures, 
and  very  aceent,  seemed  to  say  that  she  re- 
garded him  as  something  even  viler  than  an 
asaassin.  Women,  in  every  class  of  society, 
possess  the  secret  of  these  insulting  glances, 
which  seem  to  degrade  the  man  who  is  their 
object  beneath  the  level  of  a  beast. 

She  repeated  her  former  testimony — Pe- 
rondi  glancing  at  her  from  time  to  time,  and 
listening  like  one  in  a  dream  to  the  murmurs 
of  the  great  crowd. 

"  So  you  were  really,"  said  the  judge,  "  in 
Jacques  Bouoard'a  home  at  the  hour  of  seven 
in  the  morning  on  the  28th  of  November, 
1825?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Jaoquea  Boueard  denied  the  tmtb  of 


this  statement  on  hla  trial.  Do  you  suppoee 
that  he  iiill  deny  it  stillF" 

*'  I  do  not  think  he  will,"  said  Susanne, 
calmly. 

The  judge  turned  to  an  usher  and  said: 
"Gall  Jacques  Boueard  to  come  into 
court." 

At  these  words  a  prolonged  murmur  was 
heard  in  the  crowd,  entirely  ignorant  of  Bou- 
card's  presence,  nnd  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  door  through  which  the  galley-elave  was 
expected  to  enter.  The  character  of  the  mur- 
murs and  general  agitation  was  unmistak- 
able— the  popular  sympathy  was  obvious — 
and,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  excitement, 
Jacques  Boueard  made  his  appearance.  On 
his  right  walked  his  faithful  friend,  U,  d'Es- 
tdrac,  and  on  bis  left  the  venerable  Abb6 
Vernier,  chaplain  of  the  galleys,  who  had 
long  been  convinced  of  his  innoceuce,  and 
now  publicly  gave  him  the  benefit  and  moral 
support  of  his  presence  and  countenance. 
The  appearance  of  Jacques  at  the  trial  may 
be  explained  in  a  very  few  words.  The  judge 
had  sent  a  requldtion  for  him  to  Toulon,  stat- 
ing that  his  preaence  was  necMsary  in  the 
interest  of  public  justice ;  and  this  applica- 
tion had  been  promptiy  responded  to  by  the 
authorities.  The  galley-slave  was  directed  to 
be  relieved  ttmporarilj  from  the  di^rading 
t>aU  and  chdn,  bat  not  divested  of  his  prison- 
er's dress,  and  sent  under  guard  to  be  present 
at  the  trial.  He  had  wrapped  himself  during 
his  journey,  owing  to  tiie  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  in  an  old  fisherman's  cloak,  but  as 
be  entered  the  court -room  he  Toluotarily 
threw  off  the  cloak,  and  appeared  in  his  dress 
of  a  galley-slave — gremi  cap,  red  coat,  and 
yellow  pantaloons. 

At  sight  of  tliis  degrading  dress,  the  im- 
pulsive crowd  uttered  a  suppressed  cry,  and 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  it  was  a  cry  of  as- 
tonishment  and  distress.  Public  opinicn  hnd 
turned  completely  in  favor  of  Jacques  by  this 
time,  and  there  was  no  disposition  in  any  per- 
son in  the  audience  to  offer  liim  any  indigni- 
ty, far  from  it.  The  presence  of  H.  d'Est^- 
rac  and  the  good  abh^  as  bis  fHends  was 
wholly  unnecessary. 

The  judge  tamed  toward  the  jury. 

"  It  must  be  plain  to  all,"  he  s^d,  "  that 
the  only  real  question  whioh  the  jury  is  now 
oalied  vpon  to  decide  is  the  truth  or  the 
fiilsehood  of  the  defense  set  up  on  the  former 
trial— that  Jacques  Boueard  was  present  at 
his  own  boose  on  the  morning  and  at  the 
hour  when  Simon  Vernon  is  known  to  have 
been  murdered.  Boncard,  when  interrogated, 
declared  that  he  was,  but  Susanne  Gervaz 
was  not  present  In  bis  house  at  that  hour ; 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  so 
testifying  he  aimed  to  protect  the  good  name 
of  a  penioD  beloved  by  him.  It  is  to  clear 
up  all  doubt  upon  this  one  main  question 
that  he  is  now  sent  for,  and  t  shall  interro- 
gate him." 

It  was  perfectly  plain  that  this  decision 
was  in  accordance  with  public  sentiment, 
which  has  its  effect  even  in  a  court-room ; 
and  the  judge,  addressing  himself  to  Boueard, 
said : 

"Jacques  Boncard,  yoa  have  been  sent 
for  to  appear  at  this  trial,  not  to  give  your 
testimony  on  oath,  since  an  oath  cannot  be 


administered  to  one  condemned  to  tb  giU 
leys — what  I  vequire  of  you  is  a  tnie  tutt- 
ment  to  which  the  jury  will  attach  iriutertr 
Importance  the?  think  prc^r." 

Jacques  Boueard  held  up  bit  head,  look- 
ing calmly  and  simply  at  the  judge. 

"The  witness,  Susanne  Gervax,"  cm&t. 
ned  the  judge,  "  has  retracted  her  fonaet 
statement  that  she  was  not  present  at 
bouse  with  you  when  Simon  Vernon  wu  mm- 
dered.  It  ia  now  oscertained  that  she  ludt 
the  denial  as  a  friend  of  your  own.  She  eoi 
declares  upon  her  oath  that  she  wot  pment 
at  your  bouse,  and  held  an  interview  with  jm 
at  the  hour  of  the  murder.  Is  thisBUlwM 
true  or  false  t  '* 

Jacques  was  silent.  It  was  easT  to  lee 
tfaat  the  trial  would  turn  on  his  respome. 
The  crowd,  the  jury,  even  Matteo  Percadi, 
with  his  pale  face  and  glowing  eyes,  best  («■ 
ward  to  listen. 

Suddenly  Susanne  went  to  his  sidt,  ud 
clasped  hie  hand  in  her  own.  Her  clieeb 
were  fall  of  blushes,  her  eyes  flashing  thnngk 
tears  expressed  the  deepest  tendenesi,nt 
she  sud  to  him  : 

"  Ton  can  speak  now." 

The  young  man's  face  flushed,  aad  ht 
looked  up  from  Sneaune  to  the  jndgfi 

"  Yes,  ^,"  he  said,  "  Sosaone  mu  at  nj 
honse.  She  came  at  the  risk  of  loaitf  be 
good  name  to  beg  me  not  to  yield  to  the  no- 
lence  of  my  nature,  and  seek  a  qnsnel  sitt 
'  Kmon  Tcmon  1 " 

"  Is  that  the  truth  9  " 

"  It  is  the  truth,  air,  as  God  secsnel  I 
swear  it  on  my  mother's  grave  ! " 

As  he  spoke,  Susanne,  overcome  wiihjor, 
threw  her  arms  aronnd  his  neck,  and  boitd 
her  face  in  his  breast,  escUiming: 

"  My  own  Jacqnes  ! " 

A  cry  and  a  sudden  stir  in  the  crowd  fol- 
lowed the  words.  The  origin  of  tliia  cobIii- 
sion  was  soon  opparent  to  all.  Matleo  P^ 
rondi,  drawing  a  knife  which  he  had  uMDigtd 
to  conceal,  had  stabbed  faimself;  tni},  vbsr 
the  good  Abb6  Vernier  made  hiswaythrotgti 
the  crowd  to  his  side,  he  was  alreadj 

"  Poor,  unhappy  man,"  cried  the  good  il- 
b6,  "  confess  your  sins  I " 

"Hy-~sinBr"  he  gasped. 

"  Who  murdered  Simon  Yenion  T " 

«<  I— and — Anselme  Gosterouue  I " 

These  words  came  in  gasps.  BaffsiE  ot- 
tered thran,  Hatteo  Perondi  feU  back  lod  a 
pired. 

A  month  afterward,  Costeronsse,  who  M 
confessed  his  participation  In  the  usuam- 
tion,  expiated  bis  crime  upon  the  gallon. 

A  year  from  that  tlmp,  Jacques  Boacfli 
long  reinstated  in  bis  post  of  game^nf^i 
on  his  release  from  the  galleys,  wai  in»rri«i 
to  Susanne  Gervaz,  to  whom  he  owed  At 
proofs  of  his  innocence. 


pardon  of  st.- 
nicodMme. 


IF  any  one  wants  to  get  on  a  mddis  q"" 
out  of  the  nineteenth  centsiy,  tad  t» 
find  himself  so  freed  f^om  the  sarronxdinE' 
of  modem  improvement  and  cohare  that  I* 
is  inclined  to  rab  his  eyes  to  make  ^ 
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\%  not  dreaming,  let  him  take  the  express- 
train  from  FarU  to  Aura;,  in  Brittany,  and 
uext  da;  find  his  waj  to  St.  -  Nicoddmc — 
alvays  remembering  that  this  next  day  must 
he  the  first  Saturday  of  August. 

There  is  no  very  direct  access  to  the  fine 
old  solitary  church  of  3t.-Nicoddme. 

Tlie  nearost  statiou  on  the  Aaray  and 
Pontiry  line  of  railwsy  is  at  St.-NicoIas- 
des-Eaux,  but  even  from  here  there  is  a  tir- 
iug  walk  of  Bome  kilometres  along  the  dusty 
hlgb-road,  and,  for  reasons  which  will  appear, 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  drive  from  Su-Nicolas. 
It  is  really  more  direct,  although  lees  inter- 
esting, to  go  from  Auray  to  Baud  or  Fontivy, 
and  ti^  a  carriage  from  one  or  other  of 
theie  places  to  St-Kioodime. 

At  Auray  tliey  Beem«d  to  know  nothtng 
4iboat  St-Nicoddme  or  ita^e,  and  eren  when 
we  reached  Baud  and  asked  for  informatloD, 
the  fltatioD-master  shook  hia  head :  "  Tes, 
yes,  there  is  a  portfon,  but  when  it  oocnre, 
—ma  fui,  some  time  in  August,  that  is  all  I 
know." 

This  was  discouraging,  but,  as  on  the 
map  Sb-Xicolao-des-Eaax  looked  close  to  St.- 
Hiooddme,  we  decided  to  go  on  there  in 
search  of  more  definite  tidings. 

We  crossed  the  Blauet — a  broad  river 
here  running  through  a  wooded  valley.  A 
Httle  wny  from  the  station,  up  the  c6U  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream,  we  came  upon  the 
quaint  old  viliige  of  St.-NicoIaa.  It  looks 
so  primitive,  so  sequestered,  that  doubtless 
it  is  rarely  visited ;  even  Bretons  seem  to 
knonr  nothing  of  it;  and  yet  its  position  be- 
side the  lovely,  winding  river,  its  struggling, 
irregular  line  of  granite  cottages  shaded  by 
huge  spreading  chestnut  •boughs  that  cross 
one  another  overhead,  the  quaint  costumes  of 
its  people — nearly  all  the  women  have  dis- 
taffs in  their  hands — and  the  utter  isolation 
iu  which  they  seem  to  live,  give  it  a  power- 
ful attraction  to  the  traveler. 

These  massive  granite  dwellings  are  built 
in  ttros  and  threes,  vith  droular- headed 
doorways,  and  sometimes  only  one  small, 
square  window.  Half  tbe  door  is  kept  open 
to  admit  light,  the  lower  half  is  usually  kept 
closed  and  bolted.  Looking  over  this,  we 
saw  that  half  the  space  within  was  given  to 
the  family,  the  other  half  to  the  cow-stable, 
and  the  floor  as  usual  was  uneven  earth,  on 
which  stood  handsome-looking  armoim. 

The  Bun  was  so  bright  overhead  that  the 
inside  of  the  cottages  looked  very  dark,  and 
the  absence  of  white  caps  increased  this 
gloom — the  universal  head-gear  being  a  rusty 
blaclc-velvet  or  blue-cloih  hood,  fitting  the 
bead  closely,  and  coming  down  on  the  slionl- 
ders  in  a  pointed  cape  lined  with  scarlet, 
yellow,  or  green.  Under  one's  feet  the 
ground  showed  that  corn  had  lately  been 
thrashed  there;  long-legged  white  pigs  and 
lean  fowls  were  eagerly  picking  up  the  stray 
(grains  scattered  about, gleaming  like  gold  as 
the  sun  found  its  way  down  to  them  through 
the  fan-like  leaves  of  the  chestnut-trees  above. 

Exquisite  yellow-green  vine-sprays  clung 
about  some  of  the  cottages,  and  flung  them- 
lelves  on  the  thatch  as  if  they  meant  to 
reach  the  chimneys,  and  these  wreaths  in 
their  grace  and  beauty  were  in  strange  oon- 
:raflt   to  the  clumsjr-bodied,  large-featured, 


coarse  faces  that  stared  at  us  from  under 
the  faded  black  hoods  of  the  women,  or  the 
matted  locks  of  the  men.  On  tbe  right  a 
path  led  to  the  church,  and,  as  this  was 
locked,  we  seated  ourselves  at  the  foot  of 
a  wooden  calvary  outside,  while  a  woman 
fetched  the  key.  •  A  good-natured>looking 
peasant,  with  her  child  and  distaff,  came  up 
shyly  and  seated  herself  beside  us.  Sbe 
could  not  speak  much  French,  and  the  child, 
who  learned  it  at  school,  was  too  shy  to 
talk.  But  the  woman  was  anxious  to  know 
what  bad  brought  us  to  St.-NicolaB.  We 
asked  about  St.-Nicodime.  "But  yes,  there 
is  a  fair  and  a  pardon  there  to-morrow ;  the 
angel  will  come  down  and  l^ht  tbe  bonfire ; 
lie  has  gold  wings,  the  angel.  Ah,  that  is  in- 
deed worth  coming  to  see  I "  We  asked  if  we 
oould  sleep  at  St-Nicolas;  but  our  friend 
shook  her  head.  "  There  is  tbe  oAmvt  be- 
side the  river,"  she  said.  But  we  had  al- 
ready bad  a  glimpse  of  ttiis,  and  bad  decided 
not  even  to  eat  there. 

Tbe  clumsy  woman,  who  bad  gone  to 
fetob  the  k^,  came  back  with  a  red,  swollen 
face  and  laqi;e  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
Her  Breton  was  unintelligible,  but  we  learned 
that  she  hud  a  dying  sister,  who  had  sud- 
denly grown  worse.  It  was  touching  to  see 
the  sympathy  created  among  the  neighbors 
as  the  poor  woman  went  back  sobbing  to 
her  cottage,  but  they  sidd  the  idster  would 
linger  yet  some  time. 

A  group  had  now  collected  before  the 
church,  almost  all  dressed  alike  in  black  or 
blue  gowns;  the  square  opening  of  the  un- 
der body  was  trimmed  with  broad  black  rib- 
traa  velvet,  velvet  also  round  tbe  cuffs  of 
the  tigbt-fitting  black  sleeves.  Down  each 
front  of  the  corset,  worn  over  the  body,  was 
a  row  of  silver  buttons  set  so  close  that  the 
edges  overlapped  one  another;  the  srm- 
holes  of  this  corset  were  also  trimmed  with 
very  broad  black  velvet — the  square  open- 
ing in  front  of  the  body,  filled  by  a  white 
neckerchief,  fastened  at  the  throat  by  a  gilt 
pin.  This  relieved  the  otherwise  sombre 
garb,  for,  except  the  apron  and  the  silver 
buttons,  all  the  rest  was  black  or  dark  blue, 
unless  the  wind  or  any  other  accident  dis- 
played the  colored  lining  of  the  hood.  The 
apron  was  of  coarse,  striped  woollm.  The 
women  seemed  surprised  that  we  should  visit 
the  ohnrcb. 

It  is  an  ancient  chapel  of  tbe  priory  of 
St.-Gildas.  There  are  still  ruins  of  this  pri- 
ory on  the  other  side  of  the  Blauet,  but  tbe 
interior  is  very  curious.  Projecting  from 
four  columns  in  the  centre  are  four  praying 
figures.  A  richly-carved  wooden  frieze  runs 
alt  round  the  wagon-headed  roof,  and  in  one 
of  the  transepts  this  carving  is  remarkable; 
grotesque  heads  and  faces  are  united  by  a 
waving  border  of  serpents  and  dragons ;  tbe 
whitewnshed  beams  are  also  carved,  tbe  ends 
fixed  into  huge  dragon-heads  that  project  from 
the  wing.  There  is  a  huge  bell  in  one  comer 
of  the  wainscot.  There  was  not  a  seat  of  any 
kind  to  be  seen  in  tbe  church;  the  white- 
washed walls  were  green  with  damp,  and  the 
fioor  was  of  uneven  clny.  There  wa«  no  sign 
of  daily  use  about  it.  It  felt  so  damp  that 
we  were  glad  to  get  into  snnsliine  again. 

Beyond  the  church,  down  a  narrow  green 


lane  on  tbe  right,  we  came  to  a  fiiglit  of 
old  stone  steps.  These  led  into  a  square 
inolosure  paved  with  broken  flag-stones,  and 
sorrounded  by  ruined  walls,  overgrown  ferns 
springing  everywhere  from  the  joints  of  the 
atone-work,  with  trees  and  ivy.  In  the  cen- 
tre Blood  a  grand  old  fountaiu  going  fast  to 
decay  ;  brambles  flaunted  great  red  arms  from 
the  top,  and  between  them  showed  a  richly- 
crocheted  canopy,  which  surrooulited  the 
empty  niche  of  tbe  saint  of  the  fountain. 

While  we  stood  wondering  whether  this 
had  not  in  former  years  been  tbe  hami  of 
some  celebrated  pilgrimage,  s  woman  came 
down  the  steps,  carrying  a  huge  pail  in  one 
hand,  and  bearing  a  large  brown  pitcher  on 
her  head,  to  get  water.  She  was  dressed  just 
like  the  rest  of  tbe  villagers,  and  had  tbe 
same  awkward,  half-sarage  ways,  ^e  glared 
at  us  for  an  instant  from  under  her  hood,  and 
then  knelt  down  and  filled  her  p»i\  and  her 
pitcher  80  dumsily,  and  with  soeh  waste  of 
water,  that  she  most  have  soaked  her  heavy 
blue  skirt,  and  filled  her  aabota  with  the  splash* 
ings — certainly  she  won  no  stockings  to  suf- 
fer by  the  wetting.  It  was  strange  not  to 
find  a  trace  of  the  adroit  deftness  of  the 
Frenchwomen  iu  these  large-eyed,  sad-faced, 
clumsy  village  Bretonnes.  Coquetry  and 
grace  seem  equally  unknown  to  them,  cer- 
tainly, as  a  Frenchman  said,  "II  n'y  a  pas 
I'ombre  de  seduction  cbez  ces  femmes." 

Coming  down  through  the  pretty  little 
village  again,  we  found  several  women  stand- 
ing knitting  at  the  cottsge-doors,  evidently 
watching  for  our  reappearance,  but  not  one 
could  speak  French ;  a  shake  of  the  head  and ' 
a  grin,  shoniug  the  long  front-teeth,  and  '*  Ja 
ja,"  proved  to  be  tbe  universal  answer  to 
our  questions. 

Now  that  we  were  sure  about  the  we 
resolved  to  go  on  to  Baud,  and  return  next 
morning,  for  it  was  evidently  impossible  to  get 
a  lod|^g  at  St.JnoolBS,  and  one  could  not 
even  have  eaten  a  meal  in  the  dirty  cabaret. 
A  huge  pile  of  loaves  on  tbe  filthy  floor  were, 
the'mistress  said,  in  readiness  for  to-morrow. 
We  asked  about  a  irofAnv,  and  the  mistress 
called  a  sulky-looking  boy  to  answer  us.  He 
came,  gnawing  a  straw. 

"A  vcititret"  he  said,  contemptuously. 
"  Dame,  out !  Z  should  think  so.  If  mon- 
sieur et  dame  will  come  with  me,  I  will  ar- 
range for  them  with  Jean  Jacques.'* 

We  followed  him  up  the  road  a  few  yards. 
At  the  door  of  a  cottage  sat  an  old  beggar, 
dressed  in  a  ragged  shirt,  drab  trousers,  and 
gaiters.  His  long  gray  hair  streamed  over 
his  shoulders,  and  his  bare  cheat  showed 
through  his  open  shirt-front. 

A  colloquy  in  Breton,  and  then,  to  our 
dismay,  we  learned  thjit  this  dirty  old  bundle 
of  rags  was  the  Jean  Jacques  who  would 
drive  us  to  Baud,  and  that  he  promised  to  bo 
ready  directly. 

*'  But  is  there  no  otiier  vehicle  F  " 

Our  sulky  lad*8  contempt  was  beyond  en- 
durance. 

"  No,  there  is  no  other,  and  monsieur  et 
sa  dame  may  tbink  themselves  lucky  to  get 
this  one.  Dame,  ouil  it  is  quite  possible 
that  other  travelers  may  arrive  who  wilt 
want  Jean  Jacques  and  his  white  horse,  sod 
then  what  becomes  of  monsieur?  " 
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After  tbis  haraDgue  he  ran  awa; ;  and, 
IiaTiiig  settled  the  bargain  with  Jean  Jacques, 
who  spoke  execrable  Freucli,  we  walked  dis- 
eoDBolatelf  down  to  the  river,  Jem  Jacques, 
in  R  rery  eracked  Toice,  calling  out  soms- 
tUiig  in  Breton,  which  a  woman  told  us  sig- 
nified that  he  woold  be  ready  in  five  min- 
ntoa. 

We  sauntered  on  to  the  bridge,  and  en- 
joyed tlfe  lovely  view  up  and  down  the  river* 
but  the  five  raiontes  grew  into  thirty  at  least. 

At  last  we  hMtrd  a  shout,  and,  turning 
round  to  look  up  the  road,  we  saw  our  ve- 
hicle. 

On  inspection,  it  proved  to  be  a  miserable 
little  cart,  without  any  springs;  two  sacks 
stuffed  with  bean-straw  were  laid  across  the 
seats,  and  a  little  white  horse  stood  between 
the  shafts. 

Our  driver  was  sweeping  the  inside  of  the 
cart  most  vigorously  with  a  huge  broom 
made  of  the  green  broom-plant. 

He  had  washed  himself,  and  had  wonder- 
fully smartened  his  appearance.  He  wore  a 
white-flannel  jacket,  trimmed  with  black  vel- 
vet and  small  brass  buttons,  and  a  large,  flat 
black  bat,  also  trimmed  with  black  velret. 
But  the  horse  was  deplorably  small,  with 
drooping  head,  and  looking  as  if  his  bones 
were  unset,  and  he  was  only  kept  together 
by  his  dirty-white  skin. 

We  clambered  into  the  vehicle  widi  heavy 
hearts*  but  no  anticipation  could  justify  the 
reality.  Directly  we  started,  the  jolting 
was  dreadfnl,  and  besides  this  the  horse  had 
a  perpetnal  sigzag  movement,  which  sent  us 
from  side  to  side  of  the  cart,  and  doubled  the 
length  of  our  journey;  one  felt  just  like  a 
shuttlecock,  the  sides  of  the  cart  represent- 
ing the  battledoor. 

We  tried  to  speak  to  our  driver,  but  he 
shook  bis  bead  imperiously,  and  answered  in 
Breton.  One  miglit  have  taken  him  for  a 
hideous  old  wizard,  with  his  gleaming  eyes 
and  flowing  gray  hair,  but  for  his  religious 
reverence.  At  every  church  and  every  cal- 
vary we  passed  he  slackened  his  pnce,  un- 
covered, and  mumbled  a  long  prayer,  after 
which  he  always  whipped  his  horse  violent- 
ly, and  jolted  us  worse  thun  ever. 

That  drive  was  certainly  like  a  "  hideous 
dream,"  though  it  lay  through  a  piotnresque, 
hilly  country,  the  road  on  each  side  constant- 
ly bordered  by  tall  silver-blrob-trees,  throiq;b 
which  we  got  glimpses  of  the  Hontagnes 
Noires. 

Next  morning  was  full  of  sunshine,  and, 
hainng  secured  an  easy  carriage,  we  started 
at  an  early  hour  from  the  hotel  for  St.-Kico- 
dftme.  We  so«n  overtook  carts  of  all  kinds 
going  in  the  same  direction,  chiefly  long  carts, 
with  three  or  four  benches  or  planks  set 
across,  and  these  were  crammed  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  holiday  costume — 
the  salient  points  in  which  were  the  white 
jackets  and  huge  black  hats  of  the  men,  and 
the  long,  white  coiffes  of  the  women,  black 
being  the  prevailing  color  of  their  jackets 
and  skirts.  There  were  also  numbers  of  men 
and  women  on  foot,  trudging  along  the  road, 
many  of  them  driving  their  animals  to  the 
fair. 

The  fine  gray  spire  of  the  church  of  St.- 
Niood^me  was  visible  for  some  time  before 


we  reached  it.  At  last  we  came  to  a  road  or 
lane  on  the  right,  shaded  by  spreading  oliest- 
nut-trees.  These  Breton  side-roads  have  a 
character  peculiarly  their  own.  In  the  north 
they  are  deeply  sunk  between  high  fnrse  and 
brakemovered  banks,  along  the  top  of  which 
Is  often  eoncealed  a  fboi-path;  but  in  the 
south  these  banks  are  lowered,  and,  as  vA  St- 
Nicodftme,  huge  trees  grow  behind  them,  and 
seud  their  branches  across  from  side  to  side 
so  near  the  road  that  certainly  the  lofty- 
hooded  wagons  of  Normandy  would  find  no 
room  to  pass  under  the  leafy  roof. 

Our  driver  stopped  and  told  us  this  road 
led  to  the  church  ;  and,  indeed,  without  tbis 
information,  we  should  have  guessed  this,  as 
people  were  hastening  into  it  from  all  direc- 
tions. Our  driver  said  the  toad  was  too 
rough  for  his  vehicle  to  go  over,  so  we  dis- 
mounted. 

The  lane  was  full  of  people,  all  hurrying 
toward  the  church.  We  found  it  necessary 
to  walk  heedfully,  for  the  road  was  channeled 
with  deep  cart-ruts,  and  these  were  filled  with 
mud  and  water.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  bewildering  throng  of 
carts,  horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  people,  crowded 
in  front  of  and  against  the  low  stone-wall 
that  fences  in  the  churdi  and  its  celebrated 
fountain.  At  the  moment  a  man  quite 
blocked  np  further  passage  by  ealmly  plaitii^ 
the  oream-oolored  tail  of  his  horse,  so  long 
that  it  reached  across  the  road,  which  had 
widened  out  as  it  neared  the  church. 

St-Nicoddme  is  a  handsome  stone  btuld- 
ing  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a  fine  tower 
and  spire ;  but  it  is  its  situation  that  ia  so 
charming.  It  stauds  in  a  sort  of  hollow ;  the 
ground  rising  from  it  on  three  aides  is  planted 
with  huge  chestnut-trees.  Under  tbe  shade 
of  these,  beyond  and  beside  the  church,  we 
saw  a  great  crowd  of  people,  all  seemingly 
peasants.  There  appeared  no  mixture  of 
bourgeoit  element,  but  before  going  into  this 
crowd  we  turned  aside  to  see  the  fountain. 

A  visit  to  this  is  evidently  an  important 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  day.  Three  or  four 
old  women  came  toward  us  at  once  with  jugs 
and  cups  of  the  holj-water  to  drink  and  wash 
our  faces  in,  for  which  they  expect  a  few 
centimes.  The  fountain  is  of  later  date  than 
the  church,  and  ia  sufficiently  picturesque. 
In  one  of  tiie  three  compartments  into  which 
it  is  divided 'is  the  figure  of  St.-Kicodjtme. 
On  one  side  of  him  a  man  and  a  woman  are 
kneeling ;  they  offer  him  an  ox.  In  the  oth- 
er Inches  are  St-Abilon,  with  two  men,  one 
on  horseback,  the  Other  kneeling ;  and  St.- 
Gamallel  between  two  pilgrima,  one  of  whom 
ofi^rs  Mm  a  pig.  These  saints  are  all  Jews. 
Uen  and  women,  too,  were  bathing  their 
faces  and  eyes  in  the  founlaie,  and  also  eager- 
ly drinking  the  water.  It  is  said  to  have  an- 
tiseptic properties.  Standing  and  lying  about 
were  dirty,  picturesque  beggars  intent  on  ex- 
hibiting their  twisted  and  withered  limbs  and 
incurable  wounds  to  passers-by. 

Tbe  flnely-sculptured  portal  of  the  church 
was  thronged  with  these  sufferers,  some  of 
them  eating  their  poor  breakfasts  out  of  little 
basins.  One  ragged  child  held  out  a  scallop- 
shell  for  alms,  keeping  up  a  chorus  of  whin- 
ing supplication.  Among  these  squalid  ob- 
jects a  beautifhl  butterfly  was  hoveling — a 


baby-child  stretching  up  its  hud  ind  ciTing 
for  it.  The  interior  of  the  cbareti  bid  tri- 
dently  been  so  recenUy  vhite>uhed  thi 
there  had  been  no  time  to  wash  the  ittiu 
and  si^hes  from  the  (Urty  ptvement;  ud. 
as  there  were  no  chairs,  this  wu  eovcrcd  by 
luieeling  worshipm.  On  tbe  enling  ibt  sta- 
tions of  the  cross  were  punted  m  verr  gud; 
colors.  The  high  altar  was  one  bhn  of 
lighted  candles ;  grouped  rouud  it  wen  soot 
really  rich  crimson  aod  white  baimetstoi)>(l 
in  gold,  and  at  a  side^ltar  a  priest  vu  hi- 
ing  a  litany.  There  were  most  pictDreuiu 
figures  among  the  kneeling  worshipen,  tnd 
in  and  out  among  them  two  girls  vaiititnd 
up  and  down  with  lighters  for  the  Totiittu. 
dies ;  several  old  women,  loo,  carried  ibni 
bundles  of  these  candles. 

Some  of  the  kneelers  pulled  my  sklru  (o 
attract  attention  to  a  leg  or  ana,  or  id  in- 
form me  in  a  whisper  that  Ibey  were  ruiii » 
pray  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  give  me  a  sft 
journey  if  I  had  a  few  eentimei  to  ^ 
away. 

It  was  so  cool  inside  the  cbarch  tbiltte 
air  felt  oven-like  when  we  came  oet  ipiLi!- 
though  the  gray  old  bnH^ngwasaQTrounde:  t>; 
huge,  spreading  chestnnt-trees.  Cktielolie 
church,  ranged  under  tiiegreen,&n-likebnt 
were  booths  full  of  strings  of  rosaries, croat, 
medals,  badges,  and  othor  jewelry,  espew^ 
ornamental  pieces  for  fosteidnf;  tbechcu- 
settes  and  shawls  of  the  peasant-women.  Sha 
rings  bearing  the  image  of  St-Nicodiii»»« 
selling  rapidly  at  a  fabulously  low  [uiee.  li 
other  booUis  (or  ranged  against  tbe  lowftnt- 
wall  at  the  light  aide  of  the  chnreb)«cK>o 
forth  a  store  of  large,  gaudily-colored  priw 
of  various  saints  and  sacred  subjects.  Oiil 
among  them  was  a  gorgeousfuU-lenglbotM- 
Nicod^me  wearing  tbe  papal  tiara,  a  riolH 
cassock,  green  chasuble,  and  scarlet  vsi^ 
Over  his  head,  in  a  golden  ninibns.  ' 
bright-green  dove  descending  on  tbe  stu^'- 
who  stood  between  a  tall  popiar-tree  ml » 
palm  bursting  into  blossoms  of  various  colo- 
There  were  hymns  on  each  side  of  tlie 
A  carter  with  his  whip  under  bis  »ro,itf 
heavy  lash  twisted  round  bis  neck,  tot' 
down  reverently  to  look  at  this  wondt^f- 
print;  and  a  withered  old  man  leaiwd  o'^^ 
him  to  explain  the  words  of  thebynuOiV^ 
were  in  French. 

Farther  on,  the  open  glen  bebind 
church  is  thick  with  people  baying. 
eating,  and  drinking.  Here  ore  bootbi  ^ 
clothes,  orookery,  etc.,  and  open  ttaidi  ia 
eatables  and  drinkablea.  Anoldmaaiiiel^ 
ing  sieves  and  wooden  bowls  and  boV, 
heaped  up  over  the  grass.  Sievsaareisp* 
demand  at  their  harvest-season. 

Hard  by  the  church,  against  the  tnnl*: 
an  enormous  chestnut-tree,  several 
seated  with  lothered  feces;  two  were  h"* 
shaved,  the  others  patiently  wiiUng  tiff 
turn.   The  rapidity  of  tbe  barbera  w 
amusing;  two  used  tbe  soap-brusb,  10"^ 
the  razor.    It  is  customary  to  let  tbe  I**' 
grow  some  weeks  before  tbe  festivii  of-;' 
Nicodftme,  and  then  to  be  clean  ib*«d  ^ 
the  early  morning.    We  came  upon  iW.^* 
these  ai-fnaeo  borbcr-shops  under  tiie  tre* 
in  different  parts  of  the  fair. 

As  we  walked  through  the  crowd,  RO^ 
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<erTed  bow  varied  and  pietaresqne  the  dresfl 
of  the  men  was.  Tbe  jacket  was  genertUj 
of  white  flannel  cot  square  at  the  neck, 
trtmnied  with  block  velvet,  with  a  row  of  em- 
broidcrj  thereon,  and  itriags  of  metal  bnt- 
conn.  Tbe  oatside  pockets  of  these  jacketa 
were  cat  into  aeveu  or  eight  Vandykes  bound 
with  black  velvet,  each  of  the  points  being 
fastened  by  a  brass  or  silver  button.  The 
benver  or  felt  bats  were  encrmous,  very  low- 
crowned,  and  trimmed  with  a  band  of  broad, 
black  velvet  fastened  by  a  silver  buckle,  with 
two  ends  hangiug  behind.  Tbe  trousers  were 
chiefly  blue  or  white,  although  some  were  of 
black  or  brown  velveteen,  often  loose,  but 
without  the  bag^ncss  so  common  In  Lower 
Brittany. 

Tbe  older  men  wore  black  gaiters  reaching 
to  the  knees,  fastened  by  a  close  row  of  tiny 
bottons.  Round  the  waist  many  of  them 
wore  a  broad,  thick,  buff-leather  belt,  with 
quaint  metal  clasps.  This  hong  so  low  and 
loosely  that  It  seemed  worn  only  for  orna- 
ment We  asked  a  tidl  Breton  former,  with 
bare  feet  throat  Into  his  la&ote,  what  was  the 
use  of  this  belt. 

"It  bos  no  nse,"  he  said,  complacently ; 
*'  I  wesr  it  for  iashton's  sake." 

The  waistcoat  was'  also  white  flannel 
trimmed  witb  so  nnny  rows  of  embroidered 
velvet  that  it  hod  the  effect  of  several  waIs^ 
coats  worn  one  obove  another ;  four  or  five 
dozeo  silver  buttons  were  set  in  two  rows 
down  each  side  of  the  outer  wustcoat  so 
closely  that  (he  edges  overlapped.  This  cos- 
tume was  perhaps  the  most  uncommon  we 
saw.  The  elder  men  wore  their  hair  very 
long,  sometimes  banging  over  their  shoulders 
almost  to  their  waists ;  their  dark,  gleaming 
ryes  and  tbicic,  straight  eyebrows  gave  them 
a  fierce  appearance. 

Some  of  the  men  were  very  tall,  and  they 
stalked  about  among  the  women  as  if  they 
were  beings  of  a  different  order.  Tbey  seemed 
rarely  to  speak  to  them;  each  sex  mostly 
herded  in  groups  apart,  except  that  the  men 
took  the  centre  of  the  fair  as  their  right,  and 
paced  up  and  down  like  princes.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  curious  strangers  present  ex- 
cept onrselves  (and  yet  they  took  little  notice 
of  ns).  Even  when  we  got  ftrther  np  the 
glen,  and  more  into  the  erawd,  we  sow  no 
mixture  of  townsfolk — it  wos  a  festival  of 
peasants. 

We  were  specially  attracted  by  the  face 
of  a  floe  old  man  with  flowing  white  hair, 
bnl  most  malevolent  block  eyes,  who  stood 
fanning,  with  his  brood-Ieoved  beaver  hat,  a 
gridironful  of  silvery  sardines,  frizzling  and 
crackling  over  o  pan  of  charcoal  on  the 
grass.  When  they  were  cooked,  he  speedily 
found  customers  for  tliem. 

Close  by  was  a  stand  covered  with  huge 
loaves  of  buck  wheat 'bread,  which  were  find- 
ing ready  sole ;  and,  as  we  moved  on,  we  saw 
impromptu  fireplaces  in  all  directions.  On 
one  side  a  huge,  steaming  pipkin  hung  from 
a  tripod  of  sticks.  From  tlds  a  coarse  ragout 
of  meat  and  potatoes  sent  out  a  not  too  sa- 
vory smell.  Farther  on  a  large  pot  of  cofliee 
stood  on  a  glowing  lump  of  choreoat.  And 
now  we  came  upon  booths  with  cold  edibles 
displayed  on  the  stolts — sanaoges  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  sort  of  cold  meat-padding  In  great  re- 


quest, but  by  no  means  of  sedndng  appear- 
ance. 

Farther  book  from  the  main  avenue,  un- 
der the  trees,  were  carts  fhll  of  immense  ctder^ 
barrels,  covered  with  fresh  brakes.  Awoman, 
wearing  the  costnms  we  bad  seen  tbe  day  be- 
fore at  8t.-Nicotas,  stood  at  a  table  in  front  of 
one  of  these  carts  drawing  cider  os  fast  os  she 
could  into  jugs,  glasses,  etc.,  and  oU  sround 
her  were  groups  of  men  talking  together,  ond 
getting  leas  silent  and  morose  as  they  drank 
gloss  after  glass  and  toasted  one  another, 

A  low  stone-wall,  overgrown  with  grass, 
divided  this  wooded  glen  on  the  left  from  the 
country  high-road.  On  a  bit  of  the  wall  a 
pleasant-looking  country-womon,  in  o  well- 
starched,  spotless-white  muslin  coif  —  tbe 
two  broad  lappets  pinned  together  behind 
her  bead — had  spread  out  her  wares  on  o 
gay^colored  handkerchief:  caps,  collars,  and 
chemisettes,  were  displayed  to  the  best  od- 
vantage  in  this  elevated  position.  She  sat 
on  tbe  wall  beside  her  goods,  and  she  seemed 
to  be  driving  a  good  trade,  though  it  was 
pouUng  to  know  bow  her  ouitomers  wotild 
dii^e  Bach  easily-crumpled  articles  la 
the  midst  of  the  evermoving  crowd. 

So  far  we  had  been  struck  by  tbe  quiet 
and  decorum  of  tiie  scene.  It  was  really  too 
quiet.  There  was  none  of  Ae  reportee  and 
merry  loaghter  we  had  so  often  beard  tn  a 
Noraum  market.  Ken  and  women  alike 
looked  serious  and  self-contained,  Tbe  bap. 
piest  faces  were  those  of  the  dear  little  chll. 
dren,  toddling  and  tumbling  about  in  all  di- 
rections. Some  of  these  in  their  close-fitting 
skull-caps,  thick  woollen  skirts,  ond  large 
whito  collars,  were  perfect  little  Velasquez 
figures.  Others  wore  round  hats  set  on  tbe 
back  of  their  heads.  Almost  all  had  dear 
complexions,  and  handsome,  large,  round, 
dark  eyes. 

Still  fflrther  on  we  heard  a  rather  monot- 
onous beat  of  drum.  There  was  o  perform- 
ance going  on  here,  but  it  seemed  only  to 
consist  in  the  explanation  of  various  pictures 
exhibited  bythe  sbow-womon  in  a  drawling 
recitative.  Behind  this  we  found  onrselves 
in  the  cattle-market — a  port  of  the  glen 
where  tbe  grass  was  less  worn  awoy,  ond 
where  the  trees  were  more  thickly  plonted. 
Uen  stood  obont  here  ploiting  ond  unplait- 
ing  the  long  toils  of  tbrir  horses.  Women 
dragged  thdr  pretty  little  black-and-white 
cows  about,  sometuoes  by  a  rope  fastened  to 
their  horns,  bat  quite  as  ol^  tbey  hurried 
on,  regardless  of  everybody,  witb  their  cow's 
head  griped  under  one  arm.  Pigs  were  also 
being  hauled  obout,  filling  the  air  with  their 
noise.  One  woman  had  got  her  pig  by  the 
tail,  and  dragged  it,  squealing,  through  the 
very  thickest  of  tbe  crowd;  another  bad  a 
rope  fastened  to  her  pig's  leg.  In  this  quain- 
ter it  was  difflcult  to  move  through  the  con- 
fused mass  of  people  and  animals.  No  one 
seemed  to  core  or  to  look  where  he  or  she 
went.  It  was  apparently  assumed  that  every 
one  would  take  core  of  himself  or  herself; 
lacking  this,  there  was  every  chonce  of  be- 
ing knocked  down  and  trampled  under  foot 
by  the  crowd  or  the  cattle. 

Wherever  space  could  be  found  among 
the  trees  were  long  booths,  some  of  them 
garlanded  witb  green  boughs.  Looking 


through  the  low,  arched  openings,  we  saw 
there  were  tables,  ranning  from  one  rad  to 
the  other,  covered  with  bottles  and  glasses 
— men  and  women  sitting  alternately  on  eodi 
side.  Tbe  men,  having  probably  concluded 
tbdr  borgoina,  were  drinking  their  beloved 
cider ;  bot  at  present,  at  any  rate,  the  wom- 
en had  empty  glasses  before  them,  and  were 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  their  lords 
held  with  each  other  across  the  table. 

There  had  been  an  auction  of  beasts  go- 
ing on  under  tbe  trees.  Groups  of  wild-look- 
ing men,  witb  long  faur  streaming  over  their 
dork,  embroidered  jackets,  their  hats  laiger 
and  with  broader  velvet  on  them  than  any 
we  had  seen,  were  talking  fiercely  about  the 
cattle,  witb  flashing  ejes  and  much  gesticu- 
lation. These  were  Finii^t^re  men  from  Scoer 
and  Baunalec  We  were  told  that  the  design 
embroidered  in  the  centre  of  their  jockets 
behind  signifies  tbe  Blessed  Sacrameut 
They  looked  for  more  savage  and  determined 
thon  the  white-cooted  men  of  Horbiban,  but 
tbey  were  less  sullen  ond  reserved.  There 
was  sbnndaut  variety,  too,  in  the  costumes 
of  the  women.  We  sow  some  gorgeous  green 
gowns  trimmed  witii  brood  blook  velvet  both 
on  the  skirt  and  on  the  sort  of  double  body, 
which  seems  to  answer  to  tbe  coat  and  w^t- 
ooot  of  tbe  men.  Tbe  black  vdvet  was  cov- 
ered with  gold-and-acarlet  embroidery. 

Thft  head-gear  of  St-Nicolas,  with  the 
brilliant  green,  scarlet,  or  yellow  linings, 
wos  most  abundant,  bot  there  was  besides  a 
large  proportion  of  wliite  coifs  and  caps  and 
quaintly-shaped  oollors.  Host  of  the  women 
wore  gold  or  gilt  hearts  ond  crosses  depending 
from  0  velvet  ribbon  round  the  throat  Few 
of  them  showed  any  hair  on  their  foreheads, 
ond  it  is,  perhaps,  tbe  absence  of  this,  added 
to  the  lai^e,  melancholy  eyes,  which  gives  so 
sad  and  solemn  on  expression  to  the  face  of 
tbe  Bretonne  peasant  They  tell  you  that 
they  have  their  hair  cut  off  because  there  is 
no  room  for  it  under  the  coif — in  reolity, 
they  sell  it  to  tbe  troveling  barber  who  will 
give  the  best  price  for  it 

Formerly,  all  tbe  cattle  of  tbe  neighbor- 
hood, decorated  with  ribbons,  were  led  in 
proceasion  to  the  church  to  be  bleaaed — 
drums  beaUng  and  banners  flying — ^bat  this 
custom  seems  to  have  been  given  up,  though 
some  onimols  ore  still  offi»red  to  St-Kieo- 
ddme,  and  these  are  sold  afterward  at  higher 
prices  than  the  rest,  as  the  presence  of  one 
of  them  in  a  stoble  is  supposed  to  bring  luck. 

Time  was  going  fast,  ond  we  begon  to  be 
curious  SB  to  tbe  hour  of  the  descent  of  the 
ongel.  We  were  told  that  H  would  come 
down  after  vespers,  and  we  made  our  way 
through  the  crowd  to  tl||  rising  ground  on 
the  left  of  the  church.  Already  the  cider 
was  beginning  to  toke  efi*ect.  There  was 
much  more  noise  and  chatter.  The  men 
stood  about  in  groups  in  eager  discussion, 
using  rapid  and  vehement  gesticulation. 

The  heat  had  I>ecome  overpowering,  the 
sun  seemed  to  scorch  us  as  we  walked,  but 
the  chestnut-trees  on  this  bill-aide  were  even 
loiter  than  those  below,  and,  so  long  as  we 
could  remain  under  them,  there  was  dense 
and  most  refreshing  shade.  We  found  tbe 
interest  was  now  concentrated  on  a  large 
open  spaee  aroud  the  tall  calvary  which 
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THE  pahdon  of  ST.-N'ICOBJ^MK 


[Decembeb  25, 


stood  OD  the  risiDg  ground ;  close  beside  it 
was  a  loft;  pole,  with  a  large  heap  of  dried 
farze  and  bruahwood  piled  bigli  around  its 
base. 

A  man  was  goiog  up  a  ladder  placed 
agaiDSt  this  pole,  fixing  on  it  at  intervals 
hoops  oorered  with  red  and  blue  paper;  final' 
Ij  be  £utened  a  painted  flag  on  the  top 

of  it. 

Presently  we  saw  that  q  cord  was  being 
lowered  from  the  top  of  the  lofty  chnroh- 
tower.  Several  eager  watchers  among  the 
ohestnattrees  below  secured  the  end  of  this 
cord  when  it  feached  the  ground  and  bronght 
it  in  triumph  to  a  post  at  the  foot  of  the 
pole,  about  one  hundred  yards  fVom  the 
eharoh.  The  oord  was  fastened  seearely  be- 
low a  square  box  on  the  top  of  the  post,  and 
from  this  time  a  breathless  anapense  hang 
over  the  swaying,  nigged  ■  looking  crowd — 
that  ia,  I  aay,  among  the  elders  and  the  chil- 
dren— the  younger  men  and  women  seemed 
to  choose  this  time  for  walking  up  and  down, 
in  and  out,  through  the  groups  of  gazers — 
some  sending  aaucy,  others  sheepish  glancea 
at  one  another  without  an  exchange  or  words. 
We  were  specially  amused  in  watching  three 
young,  pretty,  and  very  gayly-dressed  girls, 
who  walked  up  and  doirn,  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  lert,  but  evidently  considering  them- 
selves the  belles  of  the  A  little  man 
with  tifisted  legs,  with  a  joke  for  every  one, 
seemed  In  universal  favor ;  be  was,  no  doubt, 
the  bazralan,  the  tailor,  and  match-maker  of 
the  neighborhood.  We  saw  his  conniDg,  dark 
face,  and  keen,  black,  restless  eyes  In  all 
parts  of  the  throng,  and,  to  judge  by  his  long 
eolloquies  with  some  of  the  older  matrons,  he 
was  dtnng  a  profitable  business ;  he  was  al- 
most ihe  only  man  who  seemed  to  talk  much 
to  the  women. 

All  at  once  the  bell  rang  out  for  vespers ; 
the  hajraian  and  most  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren flocked  into  obarch,  followed  by  a  few 
of  the  men. 

Ueanirhile,  the  throng  of  men  about  us 
increased;  those  who  had  been  drinking  in 
the  booths  came  ncross  to  the  calvary,  and 
we  had  full  opportunity  of  studying  their 
dark,  remarkable  faces.  There  is  no  need 
for  the  Breton  to  disclaim,  as  he  does,  any 
kindred  with  the  French  —  theae  peasants, 
especially  the  men  of  Uurbifaan  and  Finis- 
tire,  are  a  race  apart ;  with  their  long,  dark, 
deep -set  eyes  gleaming  from  under  thick, 
dark  eyebrows,  their  tangled  hair  spreading 
over  the  shoulders,  and  often  reaching  almost 
to  the  waist,  and  their  dark  skins  and  long, 
jtraight  noses,  and  their  quaint  costume,  tbey 
are  wholly  nn-Frenoh;  tliey  are  taller,  too, 
end  Iarger<frame^  than  the  generality  of 
Frenchmen,  and  there  Is  a  seriousness  amonnt- 
ing  to  dignity  which  is  wholly  disUnctive. 
Even  whan  he  is  drank,  and  this  is  a  too  fre- 
quent occurrence,  the  Breton  strives  to  be 
self- controlled  and  quiet;  and  when  he  is 
sober  there  Is  a  touch  of  the  North  American 
Indian  in  Us  stolid  indifference,  and  also  in 
the  contempt  with  which  he  regards  his 
spouse — for  the  Breton  peasant-woman,  spite 
of  her  rich  costume  on  Sundays  and  gala- 
days,  Is  a  mere  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer 
of  water,  the  slave  of  ber  drunken,  onfeeling 
husband. 


It  la  possibly  this  slavery  which  takes 
away  aelf-respect,  and  pves  to  the  Bretonse 
the  clumsinesB  and  half-aavage  habits  which 
mast  strike  every  stranger  as  much  as  her 
want  of  gsyety  and  light-heartedneaa.  There 
are,  of  course,  ubondant  exceptions,  but  a 
woman  cannot  travel  in  Brittany  without  be- 
coming, to  some  extent,  aware  of  the  slight 
esteem  in  which  her  sex  is  held.  One  never 
aeea  in  Brittany  a  young  man  and  woman 
strolling  together  in  the  evening.  One  little 
day  of  coartship  jnat  before  merrisge  Is  gen- 
erally all  that  &IIa  to  the  lot  of  the  Bre- 
tonne  peasant;  after  marrh^,  her  slavery 
begins. 

AU  at  once  there  was  a  stir  among  the 
crowd.  It  had  been  imposdble  to  stand  near 
the  pole  exposed  to  the  full  blase  of  the  sun, 
so  we  had  taken  shelter  under  the  huge 
efaestaut  •  leaved,  but  we  ventured  Into  the 
sunshine  now,  for  the  excitement  was  conta- 
gious. Almost  before  we  reached  the  pole, 
we  saw  coming  down  the  cord  a  pretty  little 
angel  about  three  feet  high,  with  bright,  gold- 
en wings.  It  stood  an  instant  beside  the  post 
to  which  the  rope  was  attached,  and  then  went 
up  again,  and  remained  stationary  outside 
the  tower,  the  only  sound  heard  in  the  breath- 
less silence  of  the  crowd  being  the  click- 
click  of  the  wheels  on  which  the  little  creat- 
ors moved.  This,  we  learned,  was  a  trral- 
descent,  it  being  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
the  machinery  worked  properly  before  the 
real  descent  took  place.  This  was  to  happen 
as  soon  as  vespers  was  said. 

We  stood  our  ground  bravdy  for  another 
qnsrter  of  an  hour  in  tiie  burning  sunshine. 
The  heat  was  so  intense  tbst  the  sticks  and 
furse-bushes  piled  op  round  the  pole  In  readi- 
ness for  the  bonfire  felt  as  if  they  came  out 
of  an  oven. 

Suddenly  the  bells  peal  out  loudly,  and  a 
glittering  procession  comes  singing  out  of  the 
church,  with  lighted  candles,  crosses,  and 
crimson-and-gold  banners,  first  come  the 
ohorietera,  then  the  priests,  and  then  a  long 
train  of  men  and  women. 

As  soon  as  the  prooeasion  has  circled  the 
hill  it  halts.  Bang  I  bang  I  bang  I  go  the 
guns  from  the  church-tower,  and  down  comes 
the  pretty  little  angel,  this  time  very  rapidly, 
its  bright  wings  flashing  in  the  annshine.  lE 
holds  a  match  in  one  outstretched  hand,  and 
touches  first  the  box  on  the  post  and  then  the 
bonfire.  A  peasant,  with  many-colored  rib- 
bons in  his  hat,  helps  the  angel's  work.  There 
is  a  loud,  deafening  explosion,  then  a  dis- 
charge of  squibs  and  crackers  from  the  box, 
and  then  the  fbrze  and  fagots  of  the  bonfire 
igmte  and  blase  fiercely. 

Long  tongues  of  red  flame  leap  up  till 
they  reach  the  first  of  the  hoops  on  the  pole. 
Bang  I  bang  I  and  off  go  the  fireworks  of 
which  they  are  composed ;  the  noise  is  tre- 
mendous and  ear-splitting,  and  the  flames  go 
leaping  higher  and  higher,  till  all  the  sus- 
pended fireworks,  including  the  flag  at  top, 
have  exploded,  blazing  and  hanging  and  dis- 
persing themselves  in  ahreds  of  flying  fire 
above  the  heads  of  the  excited  crowd. 

It  was  somewhat  alarming  to  see  the  tow- 
ering body  of  fierce  red  flame,  brilliant  even 
in  the  powerful  sunshine — one  moment  car- 
ried up  as  if  to  reach  the  sky,  and  the  next  ! 


bending,  swooping  sideways  m  pursait  of 
the  flying  shreds  of  burning  paper  fiHingtbe 
air;  and  in  the  midst  or  the  stifling  heat,ind 
amoke,  and  din — for  the  crowd  had  fonnd  i 
universal  voice  at  last-~the  little  goldes- 
winged  aogel  mounted  quickly  to  the  Etetpit 
aguo,  followed  by  strange,  nncoath  hnb 
of  delight,  which  seemed  to  Ik  the  apprortd 
method  of  Expressing  satisfaction. 

It  was  a  good  moment  to  Study  the  fie« 
of  these  stolid,  self-contained  Bretons,  Bored 
ont  of  tbdr  calm  teserve,  which  to  moit  of 
them  seems  second  natore.  The  fsm  vcti 
wonderfully  wild  and  expressive;  the  loej 
fierce  black  eyes  gleamed  with  delight,  ud, 
no  doabt,  ia  some  with  religious  fervor,  utbt 
bonfire  blazed  higher  and  higher,  caitiDgs 
lurid  glare  on  all  around— most  nnml  ud 
theatrical  in  effect 

The  whole  scene  seemed  made  for  a  putt- 
er— these  tall,  black-browed  men,  «itli  iiua 
powerful  savage  faces  and  long  streuDiDg 
hair,  their  white-flaniiel  coats  and  bigt 
black  hats,  all  faces  upturned  to  the  red,  orer. 
mounting  flame.  Every  now  and  then  wiw 
man  or  boy  dashed  frantically  almost  idu 
the  swaying  fire,  to  snatch  at  one  of  the  ty 
ing  ahreds  of  burning  paper  to  preEerre  ii 
as  a  relic.  At  a  little  distance  behiod  tbt 
men,  keeping  apart,  were  groups  of  wonaii 
their  quaint  costumes,  some  wearing  gnon 
caps,  others  the  sombre  eoiffm  of  SL-KIcoIm 
with  their  bright  linings.  Hard  by  stood  tbe 
tall  calvary,  its  stone  steps  thronged 
little  awe-struck  children ;  ranged  along  tbe 
crest  of  the  hill  was  tbe  proceauon  ef  pridM 
and  choristers  with  banners  and  orosati,  ud 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  bls^ng  boafiKi 
while  the  chestnot-trees  crowned  the  gnn 
hin  and  circled  round  its  base ;  and  b  lis 
distance,  seen  through  tbe  spreading  bongb, 
appeared  the  old  gray  ohurch  tower  and 
and  the  booths  grouped  around. 

Tbe  beat  of  the  sun  was  still  so  inteaie, 
though  evening  was  coming  on,  that  the 
could  scarcely  bear  to  keep  their  bats  nM 
above  their  heads  as  tbe  procession  wood 
oa.ce  more  slowly  round  the  calvary  ssd  n- 
turned  to  the  church. 

Perhaps  the  most  atrilung  effect  of  ibt 
whole  scene  was  the  contrast  betwea  tli* 
strong,  wild  excitement,  betrayed  more  U 
look  and  gesture  than  by  any  prolonged  eat- 
ery, and  the  trumpery  cause  that  aroueed  ii 
It  waa  difficult  to  believe  that  these  eicittd 
oreatures,  plunging  madly  to  secure  cbun' 
fragmenta  of  red  paper,  and  yelling  at  tbt 
explosion  of  a  few  fireworks,  could  be  tht 
grand,  dignified-looking  men  we  bad  beo 
watching  all  the  morning.  Possibly  tbe  mtit- 
ure  of  cider  and  religious  enthusiasm  belp^ 
somewhat  to  this  result. 

We  heard  tbat  the  fke  would  last  tn 
days,  but,  as  there  was  no  preparation  s«de 
for  either  dancing  or  wrestling,  we  prrfem< 
to  leave  St.-Nicodtaie  before  dusk,  ftr  wot 
drinking  was  plainly  to  wind  up  the  pwcet* 
inga  of  the  day.  It  was  evident  that  ib» 
greater  number  of  the  crowd  would  ■pts' 
the  night  on  the  ground,  eithn  in  tbe  art* 
wfaich  showed  everywhere  among  tbe  tr«- 
tronks,  in  the  booths,  or  on  the  grasi  vAs 
the  chestnut-boughe. 
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KING  CHRISTMAS, 

NO  I  It  was  Dot  a  tenement-liouse.  De- 
cidedly not.  A  tenement-buuBe  is  one 
wherein  reside  three  or  more  families,  each 
doiag  its  own  cooking.  There  were  several 
ramiUea  io  the  house,  but,  with  one  exception, 
they  boarded  and  lodged  with  Mrs.  Pensover. 
The  exception  was  a  small  family,  consisting 
of  a  mother,  who  was  a  very  small  woman, 
and  two  small  children — a  boy  and  a  girl. 
They  lived  in  the  hall  bedroom  front,  on  the 
fourth  floor.  They  cooked  their  own  meals — 
a  kettle  and  a  frying-pan  comprising  their 
kitchen  nteosils  —  at  a  little  store  which 
warmed  the  room  tolerably  well  in  winter, 
and  heated  it  nncomfortabty  hot  in  snmmer. 
They  were  rarely,  if  eTer,  Been  by  the  well* 
to-do  boarden,  vho  lired  in  rooms  farther 
down  the  ohimneys.  And  Mrs.  PouoTer'a 
boardera  were  all  well-to-do.  Hni.  FeDBOver 
kept  a  fashionable  boarding-house,  a  sort  of 
piinte  hotel,  in  that  fDar-storyaDd  basemflnt 
brown-atone-f>ont  honse,  aitoated  In  one  of 
the  most  fashinnable  crosa-streeta  of  New 
York,  within  a  stone's-throw  of  Fifth  Atc- 
nne. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Gaston  considered  poor  by 
any  means.  No  one  who  dressed  in  such 
good  taste,  and  whose  dresses  wore  of  such 
costly  material,  woald  be  thought  poor.  She 
was  merely  in  rather  reduced  circumstances. 
Just  before  John  Gaston's  death  she  had  re- 
plenished her  stock  of  erery  tiling,  and  when 
the  estate  paid  less  than  nothing  on  the  dol- 
lar, the  widow  had  enough  on  hand  to  last, 
by  taming  and  altering,  for  a  long  time,  and 
enougli  gloves,  shoes,  and  underwear,  to  stock 
a  small  shop.  The  last  of  these  fine  dresees, 
altered  for  the  second  time,  she  wore  now 
when  she  went  out-of-doors.  The  rest  had 
been  turned  and  returned,  altered  and  changed 
nntil  past  further  change,  and  were  now  in 
use  in  a  new  shape  by  the  little  girL  The 
widow  was  about  at  the  last  of  every  thing. 

Tes  I  She'waB  a  widow.  John  Gaston  had 
been  a  wheelwright,  very  snoeessful  in  his 
business.  He  had  acquired  wealth,  aoquired 
a  jolly  set  of  friends,  and  acquired  a  taate 
for  whiskey.  He  lost  his  wealth  first,  and 
bia  friends  afterward,  but  he  did  not  lose  his 
taate  for  whiskey.  That  clung  to  him,  and 
it  flnishcd  him.  His  widow,  having  nothing 
but  her  wardrobe,  began  to  look  around  for 
some  mode  of  making  a  living.  She  would 
have  preferred  to  teach  music,  that  being  a 
favorite  plan  of  lone  females  who  have  to 
die  of  hanger,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  mu- 
sic whatever.  She  could  not  bore  editors 
with  dreary  manuscripts,  for  she  wrote  badly 
and  spelled  worse,  and  she  had  neither  inven- 
tion of  herown  nor  the  tact  to  steal  the  ideas 
of  others.  She  preferred  to  die  by  the  needle, 
that  famous  instrument  of  torture  which  has 
inflicted  so  many  wounds  on  human  happi- 
ness. Sho  obtained  occasional  employment 
on  embroidery,  and  the  making  of  fine  gar- 
ments, at  a  "  Ladies'  Depository,**  where  gen- 
teel poverty  is  sheltered  from  the  gase  of  the 
inqnisitive. 

jLmelia  Gaston  knew  Mrs.  Pensover  slight- 
ly, and  asked  her  advice.  Now,  the  boarding- 
honw  keepw  had  a  spare  room,  seven  feet  by 


eleven^the  hall  bedroom  before  mentioned 
—which  no  boarder  would  oocapy.  Young, 
single  men  fought  shy  of  it.  The  only  one 
who  ever  occapied  it  was  young  Pilkington, 
salesman  for  Qaidd  &  Buckle,  hosiers,  and 
he  vacated  it  at  the  end  of  a  week,  declaring 
it  was  too  small  lo  swing  a  cat  by  t)ie  tail  in. 
As  Amelia  bad  no  cat,  and  was  much  too 
kind-hearted  to  swing  it  hy  its  tail  if  she  had 
had  one,  and  ns  Ura.  Pensover  offered  it  for 
a  dollar  and  a  half  per  week,  the  room  was 
speedily  taken.  And  there  the  widow  jast 
managed  to  maintain  herself  on  the  average 
earnings  of  four  dollars  per  week.  Biddy,  tn 
the  kitchen,  got  fire;  Norah,  the  chamber- 
maid, the  same;  and  Mxry  Ann  Rosinn,  the 
cook,  eight— -besides  their  board  and  lodg- 
ing; but  neither  of  these  persons  was  genteel. 
They  run  the  estabUshmeot,  plundered  and 
ruled  their  employer,  went  to  churoh  regular- 
ly  o,n  Sunday  mornings,  and  left  gmtility  to 
the  boarders  and  Mrs.  Gaston.  - 

Now,  it  was  the  night  before  Christmas, 
and  the  boarders,  safely  housed  from  the 
storm  without,  were  enjoying  themselves. 
Little  John  Gaston,  aged  ten,  and  his  sister 
Uely,  aged  eight,  were  not  enjoying  them- 
selves HO  muoh.  In  spite  of  their  isolation 
they  had  heard  of  Christmas-gifts  and  Christ- 
mas-dinners, and  Christmas  merry-making, 
and  had  some  doubts  whether  the  beneficent 
genius  who  gladdened  the  hearts  of  other 
hoys  and  girls  would  condescend  to  visit 
them.  They  talked  together,  and  put  ques- 
tions to  their  mother,  who,  knowing  that  the 
poor  ten  cents'  worth  of  candy  stowed  away 
in  her  work-box  was  the  only  gift  to  be 
found  next  morning  in  their  stockings,  in- 
vented and  told  them  a  fairy>8tory  to  amuse 
them.  While  she  was  talking  she  heard  the 
door-bell  ring,  so  vigorously  did  the  visitor 
pull  it,  but  it  did  not,  apparently,  concern 
her.  Much  was  she  surprised  Uien  when, 
after  opening  the  door  to  a  knock,  she  saw 
standing  there  a  middle-aged  man,  very  snn- 
bnmed,  apparently,  for  his  dark  complexion 
was  out  of  character  with  his  great  fiery 
beard  and  auburn  h^r. 

*'  Mrs.  Gaston,  this  gentleman  wishes  to 
see  you,"  B^d  the  hnli-giri,  who  had  shown 
him  up.  And  then  she  went  about  her  busi- 
ness. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  the 
man,  speaking  huskily  from  the  depths  of  a 
great  fur-collar,  "  but— T  suppose  I  have 
come  at  a  queer  time — yet— well,  you  see,  I 
was  informed  that  I  could  get  you  to  make 
me  some  shirts— they  told  me  so  at  the  de- 
pository." 

'*!  make  them  sometimes,"  said  Ameliii. 
"Will  you  walk  in  «nd  sit  down? — John, 
give  the  gentleman  that  chair." 

The  roan  walked  in,  bearing  an  apparent- 
ly heavy  basket,  which  he  deposited  on  the 
floor. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  he,  "  that  I  want 
some  shirts  made  up  in  a  hurry,  and,  though 
I  do  not  expect  yon  to  work  on  Ohristmas,  I 
would  like  you  to  begin  the  day  after.*' 

He  then  described  the  way  he  wanted  the 
garments  to  be  made,  agreed  without  demur 
to  the  price  asked,  promised  to  send  the  ma- 
terial early  the  next  morning,  bnt  sdll  sat 
there. 


"  These  are  your  childrea  r  "  he  said,  in- 
terrogatively. 

Amelia  nodded.  She  thought,  now  behad 
got  through  his  errniid,  be  might  go — but  she 
did  not  say  so. 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  little  girl 
he  asked. 

"  Amelia." 

"  Come  here,  my  dear,"  said  the  stranger. 

Little  Mely  looked  doubtfully  at  the  heavy 
beard;  but  there  was  a  pleasant  twinkle  in 
the  blue  eyes  before  her,  and  she  soon  found 
herself  on  the  stranger's  knee. 

"  Are  you  King  Christmas  f  "  she  osked. 

"  That  is  my  name  juat  now,"  he  replied ; 
"  it  was  Kris-mas  once." 

"  And  you  won't  let  the  goblin  Care  drive 
you  away  f  " 

"  By  no  manner  of  means.  I  should  like 
to  catch  him  at  it,  that's  all,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, as  he  unbuttoned  his  overcoat,  and, 
throwing  it  back,  displayed  a  handsome  suit 
of  black  and  a  shirt-hosinn  on  which  glittered 
a  diamond  lai^e  enough  to  have  been  worn 
by  a  snccessful  city  politician. 

Mrs.  Gaston  explained  to  him  that  little 
Hely's  questions  referred  to  a  fairy-story  she 
had  just  been  telling. 

"  So  they  like  fairy-stones,  do  they,  these 
little  people  ?  "  said  the  stranger.  "  If  you'll 
allow  me,  I'll  tell  them  a  story,  not  exactly 
of  fairies,  but  of  a  boy's  adventures.  It  is 
not  out  of  a  book,  and  it  is  all  true." 

Then,  without  waiting  for  permission,  he 
began : 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  wus  a  boy  of 
twenty,  who  his  father,  a  hard-working  me- 
chanic, thought  would  make  a  good  doctor. 
So  he  and  the  mother  pinched  themselves  a 
good  deal  to  give  him  a  medical  education. 
They  arranged  with  their  family  phyMcian  to 
give  him  instructioo,  and  sent  him  to  a  medi- 
cal school.  The  boy  attended  one  coarse  of 
lectures,  and  then  got  into  a  gambling  scrape, 
and  lost  all  the  money  he  had,  and  more  than 
he  had,  for  be  was  in  debt.  He  ran  away  to 
sea,  and  shipped  on  a  vessel  bound  on  a 
three  years'  cruise — a  man-of-war — as  a  lands- 
man. He  had  always  a  fondness  for  the  sea, 
and  expected  to  have  a  idee  time.  He  soon 
learned  that  a  sailor's  life  is  a  hard  one  at 
best,  but  under  a  severe  captain  worse  than 
that  of  a  dog.  However,  he  worked  away 
obediently  enough,  and,  as  it  was  found  out 
that  he  had  studied  medicine  for  a  while,  and 
was  rather  well-mannered,  the  surgeon  of  the 
ship  had  him  detailed  to  act  as  apothecary, 
so  that  his  position  was  rather  more  pleasant 
than  that  of  bis  messmates.  Be  became,  in 
spite  of  this,  a  tolerably  good  seaman,  and 
served  his  time  out,  a  favorite  with  the  offi- 
cers and  crew.  When  he  came  home  he  was 
paid  off,  and  had  quite  a  sam  of  money." 

"  And  did  he  get  to  be  a  captain  ?  "  in- 
quired  little  John,  when  the  narrator  paused. 

"  No,  my  boy ;  they  don't  make  post-cap- 
tains in  that  way.  When  he  was  paid  off,  he 
intended  to  go  home  and  make  bis  peace  with 
his  parents ;  but  he  first  went  out  with  some 
messmates  on  a  frolic,  the  whole  party  got 
drunk,  and  whan  he  woke  np  the  next  day  he 
ibund  himself  in  the  station-house,  with  his 
money  all  gone.  His  fine  was  kindly  paid  by 
the  keeper  of  a  sailors'  hoarding-house,  wfaO| 
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by  way  of  relmbnning  himself,  shipped  the 
young  man  off  tn  a  merchantman  bound  to 
China.  On  their  Toyage  there  they  had  to 
atop  at  a  port  in  the  llalay  Arcbipdago,  and 
passed  by  a  large  isknd  cilled  Borneo.  They 
got  becalmed  off  the  coast.  The  moming 
after  this  calm,  which  sUll  eontinned,  they 
wero  attacked  by  a  party  of  naUrea  aailing 
in  long  boats  called  prtnu.  Tfaey  fought 
bnrely  enough,  but  were  all  killed  except 
■one,  who  managed  to  bide  away  just  before 
the  pirates  boarded  the  ship.  He  could  not 
Bee  wliat  they  were  doing,  but  he  could  hear 
tolerably  well.  The  natiTCS  went  to  work  to 
strip  the  Tessel,  taking  out  ererj  thing  porta- 
ble that  tbey  fancied,  and  eren  letting  down 
and  carrying  off  the  sails.  This  occupied 
them  until  nearly  night,  when  they  went  off, 
first  kindling  a  fire  on  the  deck." 

"  And  did  she  bum  up  *  "  inquired  John. 

"  No.  As  soon  as  he  smelt  the  smoke,  he 
knew  tbey  were  gone,  and  came  out  from  his 
hiding-place.  He  managed  to  extinguish  the 
fire,  which  hadn't  made  much  headway,  and, 
a  gale  of  wind  coming  up  just  then,  the 
praut  did  not  wtut  to  return,  but  put  to 
shore.  The  gnle  sank  to  a  gentle  breeze,  but 
it  lasted  long  enough  to  drire  the  Tesael, 
which  answered  her  helm  rery  wdl,  a  good 
many  miles  away.  The  Teasel  drifted  when 
the  wind  fell,  and  John  went  down  and 
turned  in. 

"It  was  daylight  when  he  awoke  next 
morning.  He  found  the  ship  close  to  a  sandy 
beach,  and  tried  to  tarn  her  head  out,  but 
failed.  She  struck  In  a  iUtle  creek  of  the 
shore,  close  to  a  large  rock,  and  there  she 
was,  fast  enough.  He  had  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  There  was  no  probability  she  would 
get  off,  for  it  was  dead  high  tide  at  the  time, 
so  lie  began  to  search  the  vessel  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  He  found  some  biscuits  in  a 
locker,  and  made  his  breakfast  off  those. 
Then  he  went  through  the  Teasel  to  see  what 
was  left. 

"  The  Dyaks  had  carried  off  alt  the  arms 
and  ammunition  that  bad  been  in  use,  and 
the  heads  of  the  captain  and  of  the  crew ; 
but  there  was  a  spcret  closet  in  the  cabin  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  and  in  this  was  a 
rifle  and  a  pair  of  revolvers,  with  plenty  of 
powder  and  ball.  There  was  a  couple  of  shot- 
gunfl  also,  with  every  thing  appertaining,  and 
the  ship's  ehronometer.  The  provision-room 
had  been  plundered,  and  the  men's  chests 
broken  open  and  empUed ;  but  there  were  bar- 
rels of  biscuit  and  pork  in  the  hold,  with  other 
provisions ;  and  John  had  no  fear  of  starving. 
He  saw  no  signs  of  inhabitants  on  the  shore, 
and  he  determined  to  explore  the  country. 
So  he  let  down  the  jolly-boat,  which  hung  st 
the  davits,  armed  himself,  and  rowed  to  shore. 
He  found  himself  at  the  edge  of  a  thick  for- 
est. He  went  into  it  for  some  distance,  and 
saw  no  signs  of  people.  He  was  glad  of 
that,  I  can  tell  you,  for  the  people  likely  to 
be  found  would  have  been  Dyaks,  and  they 
hare  a  way  of  killing  or  making  slaves  of 
strangers.  John  didn't  want  lo  be  killed, 
and  did  not  like  to  be  a  slave.  So  he  came 
back  to  the  boat  and  rowed  to  the  ship.  As 
he  was  in  a  strange  place,  he  determined  to 
make  himself  as  comfortable  as  possible  un- 
til some  vessel  might  pass  and  take  him  off.*' 


"  Yes  ?  "  exclaimed  little  John.  He  was 
getting  interested. 

'*  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  sew  up 
the  dead  bodies  In  sacks,  witb  bita  of  iron 
at  thdr  feet,  and  throw  them  overboard. 
Then  he  went  to  work,  like  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, to  get  all  the  useful  things  on  shore  pos- 
sible. He  got  off  the  hatches,  and  rigged  a 
tackle,  and  thua  swung  up  the  barrela  of  pro- 
visions and  some  bales  of  muiliD,  meant  for 
John  Chinaman,  that  he  thought  would  be 
useful  to  him.  So  he  worked  away  day  by 
day,  getting  every  thing  he  could  on  shore, 
among  the  rest  the  ship's  medicine-chest,  and 
some  surgical  instruments,  which  had  been 
overlooked  by  the  Dyaks.  He  also  built 
him  a  but  in  the  woods,  among  some  dense 
underbrush.  It  was  low,  and  thatched  with 
leaves,  but  it  answered  his  ends.  And,  climb- 
ing &  tall  tree  near  the  shore,  he  stripped  off 
the  upper  branches,  and  hoisted  on  the^top 
the  ship's  easign,  with  the  union  down,  so 
that  any  vessel  passing  along  would  know  a 
white  man  and  an  American  was  there  in 
trouble. 

"  At  last  a  storm  came,  and  broke  the 
ship  up,  and  drove  her  fragments,  some  high 
on  the  shore,  and  some  out  to  Bea,and  buried 
ber  keel  in  Uie  sand.  He  got  some  more  of 
her  cargo  even  then,  some  bales  of  muslin 
and  other  goods,  and  stowed  them  in  a  dry 
place  in  the  woods,  covering  them  with  great 
leaves,  that  shed  the  rain.  And  be  waited 
and  waited  for  a  long  time  for  some  ship  to 
come  and  carry  him  away.  But  none  came. 
He  had  plenty  to  eat ;  he  had  stored  away 
enough  of  the  ship's  provisions  to  feed  a 
number  of  people  for  a  year  ;  there  were  wild, 
fowl  for  the  shooting,  fish  for  the  catching, 
and  wild  fruit  for  the  gathering;  be  had 
plenty  of  coarse  muslin  to  make  himself 
clothes  suitable  for  the  climate ;  but  he  was 
very  lonely.  So  one  day  he  took  his  rifle  and 
revolvers,  with  a  pocket  compass,  and  made 
his  ivay  inland,  loaded  with  a  package  of  pro- 
visions, that  he  knew  would  get  lighter  in  his 
journey.  He  came,  in  a  few  hours,  to  a 
stream  that  he  knew  must  empty  into  the 
sea  somewhere  south  of  where  he  had  landed, 
and  he  went  up  Its  banks  toward  its  source. 
He  traveled  along  till  nightfall,  keeping  the 
water  in  view,  meeting  no  animal  except  here 
and  there  some  gay-plumaged  birds,  and  some 
very  lai^  butterflies.  At  olght  he  climbed 
a  tree,  and  found  a  place  In  the  forked  branch- 
es where  he  could  sleep.  And  be  had  a  bed- 
fellow, too,  that  tried  to  steal  his  cap." 

I  thought  you  sVd  be  met  with  no  ani- 
mal," interposed  Krs.  Gaaton,  who  bad  fbl- 
lowed  the  narrative  with  as  much  interest  as 
had  the  children. 

"  True,  he  had  met  none  during  the  day; 
but  the  monkeys  began  to  appear  toward 
night,  and  he  bad  no  lack  of  their  company 
afterward.  They  were  only  mischievous. 
Now  and  then  an  orang-outang,  as  ttie  Malays 
call  it,  but  the  Dyaks  always  say  mi<u,  made 
his  appearance,  but  he  was  more  alarmed  at 
John  than  John  was  at  him,  and  made  off  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Well,  next  day,  John 
went  farther  on,  and  up  a  branch  of  the 
stream  away  into  the  high  hills,  where  he 
began  to  see  some  signs  of  human  beings,  for 
he  came  upon  a  deserted  hut.  Then  he  moved 


pretty  cautiously,  and  at  length  saw  a  ]>*ik 
village.  There  was  but  one  bouse  in  it,  bat 
that  wU  a  monster.  He  knew  thm  «m 
savages  entirely,  for  the  Dyaks,  what  tliey  in 
converted  to  Hohammedanism,  alva^  liie 
in  separate  dwellings.  Still,  tliey  were  ni- 
dently  not  of  the  piratical  tribes  on  the  ecu), 
and  he  f^lt  tolerably  safe.  While  be  lu 
looking  and  considering,  he  heard  a  *^ 
and,  turning  around,  saw  a  dozen  or  more  of 
half-naked  Dyaks,  armed  with  Unces,  tt- 
garding  him  with  some  curiosity.  He  gin 
himself  up  for  lost ;  but,  cocking  hli  nlt^ 
determined  to  defend  himself." 

The  stranger  paused  to  take  breatfa,  tsd 
the  family  waited  anxiously  for  the  rest  o( 
the  story. 

"One  of  them,  who  had  a  little  mon 
clothing  than  the  others,  dropped  the  poi« 
of  his  lance,  and  the  reet  did  the  same.  Then 
the  leader  stalked  on,  motioning  John  to  fel- 
low. There  was  no  help  for  it,  the  letiot 
seemed  to  be  friendly,  and  Jolm  follovcd  tit 
leader,  the  rest  grouping  around  and  efait> 
ting  together  in  a  low  tone.  The  chlrf,  for 
such  he  was,  led  the  way  to  the  Urge  booit, 
and  into  an  apartment,  where  John  found  i 
young  girl  lying  upon  a  coucb.  The  letitr 
touched  her  arm,  and  looked  inqnlriii^jit 
John.  The  thing  was  a  puzde,  hat  lie  ei- 
aodned  the  arm,  and,  finding  It  out  of  phee, 
with  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  ampit,  fli 
whole  thing  flashed  on  him.  They  had  beii4 
of  some  white  surgeon  at  Sarawd^  posnUf, 
and  supposed  either  that  this  most  be 
man,  or  that  all  white  men  had  a  ksowledgt 
of  surgery.  John  reduced  the  dialocilkFt, 
and  applied  cold  water,  the  only  lotion  u 
hand.  The  chief,  whose  daughter  it  wu,  ap- 
peared to  be  delighted,  and  the  hy-studm 
expressed  their  approval  apparently,  tboi^ 
their  language  was  unintelligible. 

"John  determined  to  make  his  home 
there.  These  were  savages,  but  they 
human.  So  he  staid,  nursed  the  yousggirl, 
and  became  quite  a  popular  person.  He  tM^ 
a  party  with  him  after  a  few  dayp,  bronjlit 
in  the  medicine-chest,  tools,  and  goodi,  fnn 
the  hut  near  the  shore,  distributed  tbeint.<- 
lins  pretty  freely  among  the  tribe,  sod  loot 
possession  of  a  bouse  which  he  made  iben 
build  for  him  apart  from  the  oomtnon  i[<ui- 
ters.  He  remained  there  two  years,  nurritJ 
the  chiefs  daughter,  and  was  recogniied  u 
eourt-phyaioian,  with  a  prospect  of  beconiif 
ohief  of  the  tribe  in  time. 

"  Fate  decided  otherwise.  His  lepiUtits 
as  a  skill  fnl  curer  of  diseases  spread  Ux 
wide,  nntii  it  reached  a  large  oommoDityof 
Dyaks  living  near  the  coast,  and  rdsocd 
over  by  a  rajah.  The  latter  {wteatste  kdI 
an  embassy  to  invite  John  to  become  a  red- 
dent  of  his  court.  John's  own  tribe  mo''' 
not  hear  of  it,  and  John  didn't  want  to 
the  peaceable  hill-people  for  the  iHtitial 
cut-throats  on  the  shore.  The  Or4iig-t>4iiii«, 
as  they  were  called,  would  not  take  do  for 
answer.  About  two  weeks  after  the  refloil 
a  war-party  came  down  one  night,  sacked 
village,  killed  the  chief,  and  a  numbe-  of 
others,  John's  wife  among  the  rest,  sod  tm- 
ricd  off  John  as  their  prisoner.  John  k*^ 
killed  several  of  the  invaders  darbg  tbe  lig^ 
and  be  expected  to  lose  his  life  f«r  it;  but  ii 
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appearB  that  the  njah  wanted  a  phyalcUn 
more  than  Tengeance.  John  waa  forced  to 
suy  there  and  praotiw  Us  profession.  His 
wonderAil  cheat  vas  brought  with  him,  and 
his  arms  and  personal  property  were  returned 
to  him.  He  made  the  best  of  it,  set  to  work 
to  learn  the  language — these  Dyaks  speak- 
int;  the  Malay,  and  being  nominally  Moham- 
medans— and  became  as  popular  with  the 
new  set  of  barbarians  as  be  bad  been  with 
the  old. 

"  Here  he  lived  for  many  years  and  pros- 
pered. He  distinguished  himself  in  some  of 
their  petty  wars,  and  rose  gradually  in  rank,, 
wealth,  and  power,  until  he  was  styled  'B&- 
g&oda  Jobn-b&ginda,'  meaning  priuce.  He 
bad  influence  at  last  to  induce  them  to  change 
some  of  their  customs,  head-huoting,  for  in- 
stance; but  piracy  he  could  not  change.  It 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  try  it.  He 
married  the  rajah's  daughter,  and,  on  the 
death  of  the  reigning  prince,  pushed  aside 
the  nephew,  and,  without  oppontioD,  became 
r^ab  himself. 

*'  The  sea-robben  orer  whom  he  reigned 
had  acquired  a  deal  of  plunder,  and  of  this 
the  former  r^ah  had  taken  the  Uon's  share — 
all  the  diamoods  and  precious  stones  being 
his  perciaiute.  When  John  sncceeded  to  tbe 
thrtme,  be  inherited  the  fortune  of  his  father- 
in-law.  It  was  tbe  accumulation  of  several 
generations  of  avarioious  monarchs,  and  was 
enormous.  Among  other  things  kept  by  bis 
predeoeasor,  though  iKoorant  of  its  Tolue, 
was  a  package  of  Bank  -  of  -  England  notes, 
amountiog  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. As  John  looked  over  this  wealth,  of  no 
use  to  him  there,  he  often  thought  how  com- 
fortable it  would  make  him  if  be  only  had  it 
in  a  civilized  land.  But  bow  to  get  it  sway, 
and  himself  with  it,  was  the  puzzle. 

"  At  last  the  hour  of  deliverance  came. 
One  day,  a  runner  came  to  tell  the  rajah  that 
a  large  war-ship  was  off  the  coast,  and  he 
went  down  to  take  a  look  at  her.  How  bis 
heart  jumped  when  he  saw  tbe  flag,  end  rec- 
ognized the  stranger  for  an  American  I  Qe 
at  once  told  bia  vizier  that  he  would  be  able 
to  secure  a  supply  of  powder,  of  which  they 
were  in  need,  if  they  could  communioaie  with 
that  ship.  He  ordered  his  state  jmiw  to  he 
made  ready,  and  told  them  to  hoist  a  flag  to 
attract  attention.  The  flag  was  tbe  one  be- 
longti^  to  bis  old  ship,  which  he  had  brought 
along  from  the  hill-country  more  as  a  token 
of  bome  than  firom  any  hope  it  woald  erer  be 
of  use  to  him.  It  served  bim  well  now,  for 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ship,  which 
sent  a  boat's  crew,  under  a  midshipman,  to 
ascertain  tbe  meaning.  On  approaching  tbe 
shore,  John  hailed  them  in  English,  bade  the 
Dyaks  stand  back,  and  neot  alone  to  have  a 
conversation  with  tbe  oew-comera.  He  ex- 
plained to  tbe  [Dtdsbipmao  that  he  desired  to 
escape,  but  bad  no  wish  to  go  empty-handed, 
and  the  two  concerted  a  plan  by  wbiob  he 
would  be  enabled  to  get  a«ay  with  his  prop- 
erty. 

"  Tbe  rajah,  returning,  told  bis  vizier 
that  they  could  get  the  powder,  hut  must 
pay  for  it.  All  that  night  he  sat  up  and 
packed  his  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  such 
like,  and  had  a  large  quantity  of  gold  pot  op 
in  kegs,  Tbe  next  morning  these  were  taken 


to  tbe  shore,  where  a  large  boat  came  oarry- 
iQg  powder-kegs  filled  with  mbbish.  In  ez- 
ct&nge,  the  gold  and  jewels  were  placed  on 
the  boat.  The  rajah  then  had  bis  pra*t 
manned  to  pay  a  state  visit  to  the  ship,  but, 
once  safe  on  board,  tbe  prau  was  sent  back, 
the  ship  got  under  way,  and  John  never  saw 
bis  dominions  again.^* 

"  And  did  he  get  to  America  ?  "  asked  the 
boy. 

Yes.  Tbe  sloop-of-war  lauded  him  and 
bis  efl'eota  at  Singapore,  whence  he  got  pas- 
sage to  England,  where  be  exchanged  his  Bank- 
of- England  notes  and  his  gold  for  drafts 
on  the  United  States,  first  disposing  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  gems  for  the  same  secu- 
rities, tbe  whole  amounting  to  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars.  He  came  here,  but  found 
his  parents  had  been  long  dead.  His  only 
sister,  a  girl  of  ten  when  be  left,  had  been 
married  and  was  a  widow.  He  bad  trouble 
to  find  her  out — advertised  in  vain  in  the 
papers — and  at  length  discovered  where  she 
was.  He  learned  she  was  very  poor. '  It  was 
Christmas-eve  when  be  discovered  all  this. 
So  he  went  to  a  store  and  bought  a  basket, 
which  he  filled  with  all  kinds  of  nice  things 
for  her  and  tbe  children,  went  to  where  she 
lived,  amused  her  and  the  children  with  the 
story  of  Us  adventures,  and  then  opened  tbe 
basket"— and  he  lifted  the  lid  as  he  said 
this — "  and  told  tiiem  to  help  themselves,  for 
tbeir  Uncle  Joseph — not  John,  by  any  means, 
who  had  beeu  the  Rajah  Kris-mas,  or,  in 
English,  'Kuife  of  Gold,'  had  turned  him- 
self into  King  Christmas  for  their  especial 
pleasure." 

The  children  fairly  screamed  with  delight 
at  sight  of  the  good  things ;  but  Mrs.  Gas- 
ton was  bewildered  and  somewhat  incredu- 

lOUB. 

*'  You  are  not  at  all  like  what  my  brother 
Joseph  used  to  be,"  she  said. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  replied  the  brother. 
"  I  hare  changed  a  deal  in  so  many  years.  But 
here,"  he  continued,  baring  his  right  wrist — 
"  here  is  the  scar  where  I  cut  myself  when  a 
boy — that  has  not  changed.  Here  is  tbe  same 
coarse,  red  bair,  which  father  said  looked 
like  carrots  cut  into  strings.  And,  if  that 
is  not  enOiq;b,  don't  yon  remember  this  ? " 
He  put  bis  fur  cap  on  his  bead,  and,  by  a  vol- 
untary motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  scalp, 
threw  the  head-covering  on  tbe  floor — a  trick 
which  Amelia  well  remembered,  and  which 
she  had  never  before  seen  done  by  any  one 
else.  His  identity  was  evident,  and  the  next 
day  when  he  called  with  his  beard  reduced  to 
whiskers  and  mustaches,  tbe  resemblance  of 
features  to  those  of  his  father  was  anmbtak- 
able. 

Mrs.  Pensover  lost  tbe  teuant  of  her  hall 
bedroom  in  a  short  while,  for  Joseph  Prince 
bought  a  handsome  bouse  np-town,  furnished 
it  luxuriously,  and  took  his  sister  to  keep 
house  for  him.  He  settled  a  competence  on 
the  children,  and,  for  all  I  know,  is  unmar- 
ried yet,  unless  bis  former  wife,  the  Fftrima- 
suri  Nila  K&ndi,  be  alive.  But  whether  or 
not,  the  future  of  the  young  Gastons  is  as- 
sured, and  tbey  live  in  clover,  being  great 
favorites  of  their  uncle,  though  they  irrever- 
ently nickname  bim  King  Christmas. 

TaoHAS  DuxM  EHOLiaH. 


THE  FRATERNITY  OF  MED- 
ICINE-MEN. 

TO  the  traveler  detained  long  at  an  In- 
dian tiadiDg-poB^  the  monotony  of  the 
existence  becomes  irksome  in  the  extreme.- 
The  scenery  about  the  stockade  is  genendly 
limited  to  a  boundless  view  of  the  level  prai- 
rie on  three  sides,  and  a  meagre  one  of  the 
river  on  whose  banks  it  standi!.  The  daily 
routine  of  lil'e  within  the  walls,  which  con' 
tributes  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  post 
officials,  comes  to  have  an  appalling  same- 
ness to  the  mere  looker-on.  It  is  then  that 
tbe  consumption  of  tobacco  becomes  some- 
thing alarming,  and  that  the  mind  grnsps  at 
the  most  trivial  incident  us  a  means  of  ap- 
peasing its  weariness.  The  fit  of  one's  moc- 
casins is  a  matter  to  be  thought  seriously 
about,  and  tbe  composition  of  one's  dinner  Is 
a  subject  of  deep  contemplation. 

This  hibernal  torpor,  as  it  may  be  called, 
generally  sets  in  more  acutely  in  the  autum- 
nal months,  when  tbe  increasing  cold  half 
locks  the  rivers  in  ice,  forbidding  the  use  of 
canoe  or  boat,  and  drives  the  sportsman 
f^  tbe  plftins  with  its  frigid  breatii.  It 
continues  with  but  little  cessation  unti)  mid- 
winter, when  tbe  trappers  and  Indians  arrive 
with  the  first  of  tbe  winter's  catch  of  furs. 
True,  there  are  occasional  times  of  bustle, 
created  by  tbe  arrivals  and  departures  which 
constantly  take  place  in  a  country  where  lo- 
comotion may  be  said  to  be  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  people.  But  this  temporary 
excitement  only  serves  to  pluoge  one  into 
corresponding  depths  of  depression  when  it 
is  over,  and  tbe  sameness  of  tbe  life  after- 
ward becomes  absolutely  funereal.  Every 
thing  readuble  in  the  scanty  library  Is  read  bo 
often  that  it  seems  to  one  as  if  he  could  close 
his  eyes  and  repeat  the  whole  collection  ver- 
batim;  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  live-stock 
is  cultivated  until  one  may  be  said  to  possess 
the  intimacy  of  every  dog  and  cat  in  the  post, 
and  the  autobiographies  of  all  the  officers  nnd 
servants  are  beard  so  repeatedly  that  one  feels 
competent  to  reproduce  them  in  manuscript 
in  the  event  of  their  decease. 

Fortunately,  during  tUs  season  of  inac- 
tivity, occurs  the  annual  celebration  of  a  fes- 
tival peculiar  to  a  mystic  brotherhood  per- 
meating Uie  nomadic  peoples  round  about. 
Each  autumn  tbe  fraternity  of  medicine-tnen 
celebrate  the  dog-feast  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the 
prindpal  trading-stations. 

An  inclosnre  about  forty  feet  long  by 
twenty-five  broad,  fenced  in  with  branches 
of  trees,  is  laid  off  on  the  prurie.  It  is  sit- 
uated due  east  and  west,  and  has  an  opening 
in  either  end  for  purposes  of  entrance  and 
exit.  The  ceremony  occupies  two  or  three 
days,  during  which  the  ground  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  inclosure  is  covered  with  sav- 
ages, who  sit  alongside  each  other,  drawn 
up  close  inside  the  fence.  In  a  line  rnomng 
lengthways  through  tbe  centre  are  erected 
perpendicular  poles,  with  large  stones  at  tfaeir 
bases,  both  stones  and  poles  colored  red  over 
different  portions  of  their  surfaces  by  the 
blood  of  the  dog-sacrifice.  The  animals  are 
selected  and  killed,  and,  after  lying  exposed 
on  the  stones  beside  the  poles  during  the  per. 
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formance  of  certsln  ceremonies  by  the  niedt- 
cioe-nieD — vfause  medicine -baga,  composed 
of  the  skins  of  wild  animalB,  fnrm  an  impor- 
Unt  featare  of  the  ceremoDy — are  cooked 
•ad  eaten.  The  dog-meat,  when  prepared, 
presents  a  Tsrj  unoontb  and  repulsive  ap- 
p«aranc(t  ts  it  is  borne  from  man  to  man  in 
diapeless  trenches  that  each  maj  select  the 
portion  he  iatendi  to  devour. 

To  the  casual  spectator  aaoh  a  ceremony 
as  tiie  di^-feast  seems  a  confused  conglom- 
nation  of  frivolobs  rites  and  gennflections, 
destitnte  alike  of  meaning  and  design.  One 
might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  prioei- 
pal  and  most  rational  object  of  the  assem- 
blage was  to  eat  the  dogs.  Inquiry,  how- 
ever, of  any  well-inforined  resident  of  the 
country,  elicits  the  reply  that  the  unfortu- 
nate beings  are  assembled  for  what,  in  their 
eyes,  is  the  celebration  of  a  soleroa  net  of 
communion  with  the  spirits.  That  such  com- 
munion is  real  has  been  believed,  to  oar 
knowledge,  by  muny  clergymen  and  priests  in 
the  Indian  country,  though,  of  course,  their 
theory  is  that  it  exists  with  the  powers  of 
darkness.  It  probably  lies  much  with  the 
accidental  bias  of  each  man's  mind,  whether 
he  inclines  to  so  sprious  a  view  of  these  bar- 
barons  proceedings,  or  mentally  attributes 
to  them  much  the  same  amonnt  of  spiritual 
efficacy  which  he  would  to  the  fantastic  con. 
tortious  of  some  Eastern  devotee. 

The  nominal  object  of  this  feast  is  to 
make  medicine.  What  medidue  ttiis  is,  ws 
are  unable  to  state  with  preei^on.  The  In- 
dians have  many  medicines,  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  roots,  and  sometimes  pos- 
sessed of  real  medicinal  virtue.  Sarsaparilia, 
for  instance,  Is  used  by  them.  Some  are 
said  to  be  highly  poisonous,  and  even  to  ex- 
ercise what  we  presume  would  to  a  physician 
appear  an  unaccountable  effect.  The  per- 
manent contortion  of  feature,  the  growth  of 
hair  over  the  entire  body,  the  eruption  of 
black,  ineffaceble  blotched  on  the  skin,  are 
alleged  to  be  the  consequences  of  partaking 
of  some  of  them,  either  by  swallowing  or  in> 
haling  their  fumes.  Frequent  examples  of 
the  results  above  cited  have  come  under  the 
personal  observation  of  the  writer,  who  can 
Touch  for  the  effect  produced. 

We  had  employed  at  one  time,  as  a  ser- 
vant in  the  family,  a  Salteaux  girl,  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  Aa  a  natural  result  of 
her  presence  about  the  establishment,  nu- 
merous Indians  of  both  sexes,  claiming  ties 
itf  cons4ngninity  of  more  or  less  remoteness, 
daily  besieged  the  culinary  deparbnent  of 
oar  domestic  economy.  Tbe  matter  became 
unbearable,  finally,  aa  It  oflen  occurred  that 
tiie  kitchen-floor  was  nearly  covered  with  tbe 
squatting  relatives.  The  giri  was  ordered 
to  refuse  admittance  to  any  being,  of  either 
sez,  habited  in  a  blanket.  It  happened  that 
tbe  first  candidate  presentiog  himself  for  ad- 
mittance after  the  receipt  of  this  prohibitory 
order  was  an  old  conjurer,  or  mediciue-mao. 
The  door  was  unceremoniously  shut  in  his 
face.  He  lingered  about,  however,  until 
some  duty  called  the  girl  outside  the  door, 
when,  after  threatening  her  with  dire  re- 
venge, be  took  his  departure.  Tbe  poor  do- 
mestic was  much  alarmed,  and  reported  his 
tiireats.   Little  attention  was  paid  to  It,  and 


the  winter  passed  away  without  a  further  call 
from  the  conjurer. 

In  the  early  spring,  the  girl  by  some  ac- 
cident cut  her  hand  slightly — not  sufficiently 
deep,  however,  to  necessitate  binding  op. 
Before  It  healed,  she  was  one  day  engaged  In 
carrying  water  from  an  adjacent  stream, 
when  the  conjurer  unexpectedly  approached 
her.  Professing  to  have  forgotten  his  Sec- 
tion of  the  prerions  winter,  be  proffered  bis 
hand  in  a  friendly  way  to  the  ^rl,  who 
thoughtlessly  gave  him  in  return  the  wound* 
ed  member.  He  shook  It  a  long  time,  squeez- 
ing it  tightly  In  his  own.  The  sore  smarted 
considerably,  and  npon  withdrawing  her  hand 
by  reason  of  the  pain,  she  noticed  some  dark 
substance  in  tbe  palm  of  the  conjurer's  hand. 
The  thought  then  occurred  to  her  that  he 
had  poisoned  the  sore.  Slie  was  assured  of 
it  by  tbe  medicine-man,  who  informed  her 
that  she  would  breok  out  in  black  blotches 
for  one  month  in  each  year,  ever  afterward. 
One  year  from  that  date  black  eruptions  ap- 
peared'over  her  entire  body,  each  spot  about 
the  size  of  a  dime  silver  coin.  They  contin- 
ued upon  her  person,  without  any  severe 
pain,  for  one  month,  when  they  disappeared. 
For  three  snecessive  years — as  long  as  we 
had  knowledge  of  ber — the  eruptions  occurred 
r^ularly,  and  continued  for  tbe  allotted 
time. 

Among  the  visiting  Indians  who  called 
perennially  at  oar  kitchen-door  daring  the 
winter  months,  was  a  middle-aged  woman 
suffering  from  a  loss  of  power  to  move  tbe 
facial  muscles.  This  incapadty  was  brought 
on,  according  to  her  Own  testimony,  and  that 
of  others  cognizant  of  the  circumstances, 
some  five  years  before  our  first  acquaintance 
with  her,  by  certain  drugs  administered  by  a 
conjurer.  These  medicines  were  given  her 
to  produce  that  effect  alone,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  prevention  or  cure  of  other  dis- 
eases, and  were  taken  without  her  knowledge, 
being  mingled  surreptitiously  with  her  food. 
The  effect  soon  showed  itself  in  a  total  loss 
of  power  in  the  facial  muscles.  She  be- 
came aa  expressionless  as  a  mask.  Only  the 
eyes  moved ;  and,  as  they  were  intensely 
black  and  mther  sparkling  eyes,  the  ghastly 
deformity  was  rendered  the  more  glaring. 
Tbe  most  singular  effect  was  produced,  how- 
ever, by  ber  laugh.  She  was  a  jolly,  good- 
oa tared  squaw,  and  laughed  upon  the  slight- 
est provocation.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her 
**  Ha  I  ha  I "  was  musical  to  a  degree ;  but  not 
a  muscle  moved  to  denote  the  merriment 
on  that  expressionless  face.  One  felt  that 
some  one  else  laughed  behind  that  rigid  in- 
tegument, and  was  fdn  to  pall  it  off^  and  see 
the  dimples  and  curves  it  concealed.  T)io 
sensation  was  that  of  being  in  tbe  presence 
of  an  enigma  one  conld  not  comprehend. 
No  idea  could  be  formed  of  irhat  she  thought 
at  any  time ;  but  when  she  waxed  merry  her 
countenance  was  more  than  ever  a  death- 
mask. 

As  to  the  growth  of  hair  over  the  body, 
we  remember  to  have  seen  but  one  instauce 
of  it.  That  was  an  old  man  from  a  tribe 
dwelling  in  the  swamps  and  marshes.  He 
was  entirely  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of 
hair  nearly  an  inch  in  length.  Only  about 
the  eyes  was  there  any  diminution  in  tbe 


quantity,  where  for  nearly  an  inch  in  a  cii^ 
tiiere  was  no  hnir.  He  attributed  the  phe- 
nomenon to  a  decoction  of  certain  herbs  pni 
him  by  a  medicine-man  whom  he  had  morti). 
ly  offended.  His  family,  so  far  u  we  ssw «( 
tiiem,  were  innocmt  of  any  libsute  corsriig, 

III  a  family  of  three  Cree  Indians  of  sd- 
vanced  age,  a  sister  and  two  brothers,  aatiel 
respectively  Sallle,  Creppe,  and  Bm^  me 
pensioners  of  ours  at  an  isolated  tndiBgi 
post,  perhaps  the  strangest  effecU  of  the 
medicine-man's  drugs  appeared.  These  oM 
people  bad  been  ptrisoned  in  esriy  ycnth, 
with  a  di&reiit  effect  in  each  case.  StUie, 
who  was  a  hanger-on  about  the  kitchen,  loit 
the  nails  of  ber  fingers  and  toes  regnlirij 
every  year  at  the  season  when  birds  nodt 
their  feathers.  This  phenomenon  had  nerer 
failed  to  occur  annually  since  the  medicine 
bad  been  taken  in  infancy.  There  wu  bat 
little  pain  connected  with  this  shedding  of 
the  nails,  and  ihey  soon  gren-  ontagiin.  Htr 
brother  Creppe  was  afflicted  with  an  eraptioo 
of  warts  over  his  entire  person,  and  wu  il- 
together  as  hideous  a  looking  object  aseouH 
well  be  imagined.  The  divisions  of  hia  Gs- 
gers  and  toes  were  hidden  by  these  uoutroai 
excrescences ;  from  his  ears  depended  aaiu 
nearly  an  inch  in  length ;  in  fact,  be  vu 
covered  with  them  all  over  except  his  eyei 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  tbey  beeiM 
very  palnfhl,  and  deprived  him  of  tiie  powir 
of  locomotion. 

But  In  the  case  of  Horale — a  uanw  cos- 
ferred  by  some  facetious  Scotch  trader,  ii 
allusion  to  a  fancied  reacmblance  to  Idl  8i> 
tai^c  majesty — the  effects  of  tlie  poisoswen 
of  quite  another  character.  Hornie's  biit 
was  simply  changed  from  a  generally  deep 
black  to  alternate  streaks  of  black  and  white. 
These  streaks  were  about  an  inch  in  width, 
and  ran  from  the  forehead  to  the  back  of 
tbe  head.  The  line  of  deicarkatlon  betwets 
the  two  colors  was  very  abrupt  and  dittinct; 
the  white  color  being  tbe  purest  tliat  can  be 
imagined.  There  was  do  gradual  merging 
from  iroo-gray  to  gray,  thence  to  white;  it 
was  the  whiteness  of  unsullied  snow  tbroo^ 
out  tbe  streak.   And  it  never  changed. 

We  do  not  feel  that  strangers  to  the  sub- 
ject of  which  we  write  will  receive  these  ia- 
cidents  with  the  confidence  which  ihey  d^ 
serve,  nor  even  that  those  who  are  somevhit 
familiar  with  tbe  actual  circumRtances  viH 
admit  every  inference  to  be  drawn  to  be  the 
living  truth;  bat  oar  own  assurance  is  50 
dear  and  sb«ng  tiitt  we  can  only  judge  ilw 
critic  by  his  Judgment  of  It.  We  know  «hit 
we  assert,  and  are  npon  honor  with  tiie  resdei. 

Kedical  gentlemen  in  tbe  country  hue 
differed  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  sblli^  (f 
Indians  to  cause  the  above-described  qnf- 
toms ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  tlte  nb- 
jectis  a  difficult  one,  and  resolves  itsdrnote 
into  a  question  of  evidence  of  facts  Ihso  of 
tbe  medical  property  of  tbe  roots  and  dtvgs- 

The  writer  was  furnished  an  opportflUtT 
of  examining  at  his  leisure  the  coutenU  ef 
many  medicine-bags  at  a  certain  Indian 
sion-station  in  a  northern  country.  TbeK 
bags  had  formerly  been  the  property  uf  n>B- 
dry  medicine-men,  who,  on  their  conreraoB 
to  Christianity,  had  transferred  them  to  tbe 
keeping  of  the  reverend  missionary.  Tbeie 
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WIS  %  large  coIlectioQ  of  them  IbroTD  pro- 
miBOuooA;  upm  the  floor  of  a  small  out* 
building.  Tlia  bags  were,  for  thu  most  part, 
formed  of  the  skins  of  Tarioua  wild  beasts  tn 
embrjotio  state,  taken  off  whole,  and  so 
stuffed  as  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  the 
natural  position  of  the  animal.  Thej  liad 
eridently  served  as  the  totems  of  the  owners. 
The  contents  of  these  primiUTe  medicine- 
chests  were  as  Taried  as  tbe  most  enthndas- 
tie  eufio  could  desire.  Each  article  was 
wrapped  caref'utty  in  a  separate  parcel  by  it- 
self, with  tlie  lADer  bark  of  the  bircb-tree, 
and  duly  labeled  us  to  its  contenta  with  to- 
temic  symbols.  An  unwrapping  of  these 
packages  resulted  in  tbe  disooverv  of  an  ex- 
teustre  assortment  of  ingredients.  There 
were  many  dried  herbs  of  many  different  va- 
rieties— bark  and  leaves  of  strange  plants 
and  trees ;  white  and  orange  colored  powders 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  evidently  demand- 
ing skill  In  their  preparation  ;  claws  of  ani- 
mals and  talons  of  birds;  colored  feathers 
and  beaks  ;  a  few  preserved  skins  and  teeth 
of  reptiles ;  but  a  total  absence  of  liquids  or 
may  vessels  that  could  be  used  to  carry  them. 
There  were  several  plants,  packages  of  which 
were  found  in  every  bag ;  but  the  majority 
diffiired  greatly,  and  the  mcUeria  mediea  of 
eaob  practitioner  seemed  to  be  the  result  of 
individaal  choice  and  research.  One  thing, 
however,  was  common  to  all  —  the  small 
package  of  human  finger  and  toe  nails.  Of 
what  peonllar  sigotficatlon  they  were,  or  used 
in  what  malady,  we  are  unable  to  state. 

Among  tbe  other  contents  of  the  medi- 
cine-bngs,  and  common  to  all,  were  small  im- 
ages of  wood,  the  presence  of  which  was  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  proper  eCSoncy  of  the 
drugs.  This  was  the  real  totem  which  pre- 
sided over  tbe  effectual  uao  of  the  ingre- 
dients, and  represented  the  guardian  spirit 
of  the  owner.  The  Indians  believe  every  ani- 
mal to  have  bad  a  great  original  or  father. 
Tlie  first  buffalo,  tbe  first  bear,  the  first 
beaver,  the  first  eagle,  etc.,  was  tbe  Manitou, 
or  guardian  spirit  of  the  whole  race  of  these 
different  creatures.  They  chose  some  one  or 
these  ori^nals  as  their  special  Manitou,  or 
f^ardian;  and  hence  arose  tbe  custom  of 
having  Its  representation  9.^  the  totem  of  an 
entire  tribe.  But  the  medicine-men,  being,  as 
it  were,  tbe  priests  of  the  spirits  and  me- 
diums between  them  and  the  world,  are  enti- 
tled to  a  special  guardian  spirit  of  their  own, 
and  benoe  carry  bis  totem  among  tbdr  drugs. 
As  tliey  profess  to  heal  throi^h  the  direction 
of  this  spirit  or  guardian,  Uiey  very  properly 
place  his  image  among  tbe  means  he  oom- 
raands  to  be  nsed. 

These  images  were,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
of  limited  size  and  rough  workmanship. 
Their  designs  were  various,  and  represented 
different  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  tbe  human 
figure  in  strnnge  attitudes,  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  combinations  of  all  these  in  many  forms. 
Whatever  they  held  to  be  superior  to  them- 
selves, they  deified;  but  they  never  exulted 
it  much  above  humanity,  and  these  images 
never  betrayed  the  ezpresbion  of  a  concep- 
tion of  a  supematnral  bdng  on  the  part  of 
their  owners. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  tbe  valne 
of  the  contents  of  these  medidne-bi^,  cer- 


tain it  is  that  a  fraternity  of  medicine-men 
exists  among  the  Indiana,  and  that  those 
without  its  pale  look  with  great  awe  npon 
the  power  of  its  members.  The  latter  are 
tbe  great  actors  in  the  dog-feasts.  They  make 
medicine  for  the  recovery  of  tbe  sick,  who 
apply  for  their  asslstanee,  and  initiate  novices 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  fraternity.  In  pay- 
ment for  each  exercise  of  these  offices,  a  re- 
muneration of  some  value  is  required ;  tht* 
charges  being,  litie  those  of  many  of  the 
medical  profession,  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  of  the  patient.  In  many  cases  it  hap- 
pens that,  through  a  pretty  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  virtues  of  certain  berba,  a  firm 
delermioation  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  not 
to  die,  and  a  constitution  inured  to  noxious 
lotions  of  every  kind,  the  medlcine-msn  ef- 
fects ft  cure.  Some  of  bis  cures  and  specifics 
are  wonderful,  too. 

The  writer  recalls  to  memory  a  certain 
buffalo-bunt  in  which  he  once  participated, 
accompanying  a  Frencb-Indiau  family.  Among 
the  members  of  this  nomadic  domestic  circle 
was  a  young  woman  of  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  of  not  very  strong  p^frigue.  It 
happened  one  day  that,  in  drawing  a  loaded 
shot-gun  from  tbe  cart  by  the  muzzle,  the 
charge  exploded,  and  passed  entirely  through 
her  body  in  the  region  of  the  chest  The  gun 
being  not  over  twenty  iuohes  distant  from 
her  person  when  discharged,  the  shot  left  a 
hole  through  which  one's  finger  coald  be 
tbmst.  We  were  tented  on  tbe  plain,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  settlements,  and  totally 
destitute  alike  of  medical  knowledge  and 
remedies.  The  girl  was  glvea  up  for  lost,  of 
course.  Near  our  own  camp,  however,  were 
i  a  few  lodges  of  Indians,  and  among  them,  as 
usual,  a  rocdicine-man.  The  report  of  the 
accident  soon  reaching  tbe  Indian  iepeu,  this 
conjurer  stalked  over  to  our  tents,  and  looked 
without  comment  for  a  time  upon  the  un- 
skilled efforts  being  made  for  tbe  sufferer's 
relief  At  length  ho  addressed  the  father  of 
the  girl,  offering  to  cure  her  if  she  was  in- 
trusted to  bis  care.  Clutching  nt  this  straw, 
in  tbe  absence  of  any  better  thiug,  with  the 
girl's  consent  the  father  accepted  the  propo- 
sal; and  the  patient  was  transferred  to  the 
lodge  of  the  medicine  -  man.  Strange  as  It 
may  appear,  tbe  woman  recovered  after  a 
time,  under  the  drugs  and  care  of  the  con- 
jurer, and  was  able  to  return  home  with  us 
at  the  termination  of  the  bunt.  We  saw  her 
some  years  after,  and  she  expressed  herself 
as  eiyoyii^  perfect  health.  The  payment  for 
eflbcting  this  cure  was,  If  we  recollect  aright, 
two  Indian  ponies,  which.  It  Is  needless  to 
say,  were  cheerfully  paid. 

On  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
brotherhood,  the  candidate,  besides  paying 
the  medicine-men  a  fair  price,  must  be  a  man 
known  to  tbe  adepts  as  eligible.  This  eligi- 
bility consists,  it  has  been  contended,  lu  phys- 
ical perfection  alone ;  but,  having  known 
conjurers  who  were  deformed  from  birth, 
and  others  maimed  at  the  time  of  their  initia- 
tion, we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  mental 
characteristics  are  those  roost  closely  exam- 
ined. A  certain  dignity  of  appearance,  a  se- 
vere and  mysterious  manner,  and  a  more 
than  usual  taciturnity  and  seoretiveness  in 
tbe  candidate,  are  favorably  considered.  Dif- 


ferent tribes,  however,  or,  it  may  be,  differ- 
ent schools  of  medicine,  have  their  distinct 
methods  of  initiation.  The  most  curious  ini* 
Ual  ceremony  coming  under  onr  own  obser- 
vation was  that  of  a  tribe  fn  tbe  far  Xorth. 
Tbe  candidate  was  required  to  repair  to  the 
forests  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  to  be 
passed  in  fasting,  until,  from  extreme  physi- 
cal privation,  he  should  be  wrought  up  to 
close  communion  with  the  spirits.  He  then 
returned,  and  entered  the  pale  of  the  fence 
marking  the  limits  of  the  dog-fcast,  to  be  at 
once  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  conjurers  and 
braves  of  liIs  tribe,  who  indulged  in  a  wild 
dance.  In  the  midst  of  this  dance  a  live  dog 
{white  in  color,  if  to  be  had)  was  brought 
within  tbe  circle  by  the  instructing  medicine- 
man, and  handed  to  the  novitiate.  Seizing 
the  aacrificial  canine  by  the  neck  and  a  hind- 
Icg,  the  candidate  finished  his  initiation  by 
devouring  the  animal  alive.  The  spectacle 
of  this  poor  wretch,  his  face  covered  with 
blood,  the  howls  and  contortions  of  the  suf- 
fering animal,  and  the  yelling,  dancing  de- 
mons, cirellog  about  in  their  monotonous 
dance,  was  appalling  to  the  last  degree.  The 
dogs  consumed  were  generally  of  small  size, 
but  in  some  instances  large  ones  were  glveiit 
and  the  neophyte  was  in  a  gorged  and  semi- 
dormant  condition  at  tbe  termination  of  his 
repast. 

With  some  few  orders  of  medicine-men 
phy^cal  torture  in  the  Initiation  obtains. 
The  candidate,  to  cure  others,  must  be  a  per- 
fect physical  man  himself;  and,  as  he  may 
occasion  pain  to  his  pnd^ts,  must  be  able  to 
endure  it  without  murmur  in  his  own  per- 
son. At  an  appointed  time  he  appears  be- 
fore a  medicine-man,  who  cuts  four  gashes 
about  three  inches  long  on  the  shoulders  near 
the  point.  With  a  smooth  slick  of  hard 
wood  he  makes  a  hole  underneath  the  slits 
he  lias  cut,  and  taking  in  an  Inch  or  more  in 
width,  and  through  which  a  buffalo-thong  is 
passed  and  tightly  tied.  Then  the  breast  is 
served  in  tbe  same  manner.  After  this  one 
thong  is  fastened  to  a  long  pole,  the  other  to 
a  bufiblo-skull,  or  other  heavy  weight,  with 
about  ten  feet  of  rope  between  tbe  back  and 
skull.  The  candidate  then  jumps  into  a  live- 
ly dance,  singing  a  song  in  keeping  with  the 
performance,  and  jerking  the  skull  about 
80  fast  that  at  times  it  is  four  or  fire  feet 
from  the  ground,  all  the  time  pulling  ae  best 
be  can  at  the  thong  fastened  to  the  pole  by 
jumping  back  and  swinging  upon  it.  At 
times  the  flesh  on  back  and  breast  seems  to 
stretch  eight  or  ten  inches,  and,  when  let  up, 
closes  down  again  with  a  pop.  This  dancing 
and  racing  continues  until  the  flesh-fasten- 
ings break.  The  novitiate  is  by  that  time  a 
terrible  -  looking  object,  and  so  nearly  ex- 
hausted Uiat  he  has  to  be  helpeJ  away.  His 
wounds  are  washed  and  bound  up,  presents 
are  made  to  him,  and  he  is  thenceforth  k%c> 
ognizcd  as  a  medicine-man. 

A  fast  of  ten  days'  duration  has  been  stat- 
ed to  us,  on  oral  and  trustworthy  testimony, 
us  a  necessary  preliminary  among  some  tribes 
to  becoming  a  conjurer.  During  the  time 
indicated  the  candidate  sleeps  among  tbe 
branches  of  a  tree,  where  a  temporary  resi- 
dence has  been  fitted  up  for  bim.  His  dreams 
are  carefully  treasured  up  in  bis  recoUecUoo, 
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With  this  note :.  "Here  vas  five  doliars 
Und  etD  barret  of  bcsteu  flour; 

Marguerito  uad  dot  dear  baby 
Uore  better  as  goot  is — luore  and  more. 

"  Now  dot  fimny  leotle  baby 
Bucks  de  ink  vot*s  in  mine  pen, 

Makes  me  laugh — I  dink,  Herr  Pnittor, 
Next  year  I  viil  ooome  agsio." 

Down  the  years  the  pair  went  marching. 
Hand  in  hand,  f^om  dawn  to  dawn, 

Bearing  cauh  the  other's  crosses, 
Wearing  each  the  other's  cro«n. 

And  from  year  to  year  oame  rolling, 
Straight  into  the  parson's  door, 

That "  elQ  barrel  of  besten  flour," 
AlwayB^mit  five  dollars"  more. 

They  have  passed  their  golden  wedding. 
Children's  children  in  their  train. 

Sweeter  grows  the  wedding  mudc, 
Gentler,  tenderer  the  strain. 

Fainter  now  and  like  an  echo, 
From  the  briglit,  the  better  land, 

BeHtfulIy  they  wait  and  listen, 

Full  of  peace,  for  heaven's  at  iutnd  ! 

Moral :  0  ye  men  and  brethren, 

Who  to  marry  luTe  a  mind, 
Pay  tlie  paison,  as,  wUh  Mai, 

Bliss  or  misery  yon  find. 


and  he  belieres  that  the  spirits  who  are  af- 
terward to  become  his  familiars  then  reveal 
themselves  to  him.  Indeed,  this  intent  watch- 
ing for  bia  spiritual  familiars  is  the  principal 
object  of  his  retirement  and  fast.  Be  is 
taught  to  believe  in  two  kinds  of  spirits,  one 
emiucDtly  good,  the  other  eminently  evil. 
But  the  latter  are  inferior  in  power  to  the 
former.  The  good  spirits  are  his  guardians 
and  familiars,  yet  he  may  use  the  devices  of 
the  evil  ones  if  he  so  desire.  Every  accideut 
of  life  with  a  medicine-man  is  accounted  for 
by  spiritual  agency.  An  amusing  incident 
may  serve  to  show  the  extent  to  which  this 
belief  tnaj  be  carried  : 

A  small  company  of  Indians  drifted  into 
the  writer's  premises  one  winter's  day  for  the 
purpose  of  begging  provisions.  Among  ibe 
number  were  several  noted  ooiunrors-  Some 
freak  of  curiosity  tempted  ns  to  try  bow  far 
their  belief  in  the  supernatural  would  carry 
them ;  and,  having  a  large  music-box  in  our 
possession,  it  was  wound  up  and  placed  unno- 
ticed upon  the  table.  In  i  moment  it  began 
playing,  and  the  notes  of  '*  Bonnie  Doon," 
"The  LasB  o'  Growrie,"  etc.,  reverberated 
through  the  apartment.  At  its  first  chords 
the  faces  of  the  savages  assumed  a  wonder- 
ing, dazed  e:q>re8Bion.  But,  quickly  recover- 
ing from  that  phase  of  amaiement,  they  be- 
gan to  trace  the  sound  to  its  origin.  After 
some  minutes  of  deep  attention,  one  old  man 
evidently  discovered  the  source,  and  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  raised  his  gun  and 
fired  it  at  the  box.  It  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  mention  that  the  instrument  was,  to 
use  a  nautical  expression,  "  a  total  wreck." 
The  conjurer  asserted  that  the  music  was  pro- 
duced by  an  evil  spirit  concealed  in  the  box, 
and  could  only  be  driven  out  by  a  gunshot. 
Our  curiosity  was  satisfied,  but  at  a  consid- 
erable expense. 

For  whole  nights  previous  to  the  public 
aud  final  ceremony  of  the  dog -feast,  the 
principal  medicine-man,  installed  in  his  med- 
i(une-tent,  instructs  his  pupils.  The  quaint 
party  is  aocompaoied  by  an  individual  who 
beats  the  medicine-dr^im,  the  monotonous 
tones  of  which  are  kept  np  during  the  whole 
time  the  lesson  continues.  What  special 
branch  of  medical  science  is  Instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  we  do  not  know.  It 
is  probably  but  a  lesson  in  incantation  or 
some  senseless  jugglery,  intended  to  awe  the 
candidate;  for  the  medioine-men  are  acute  de- 
ceivers, and  as  despotic  and  absnrd  in  social 
life  as  are  the  priests  and  oracles  and  conjur- 
ers of  civilized  man  in  another  hemiqtbere. 

In  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  see  some 
of  the  tricks  performed  by  the  medicine-men, 
among  the  most  curious  of  which  is  one  anal- 
ogous to  the  celebrated  Davenport  trick.  The 
conjurer  in  every  instance  permitted  an  in- 
spection of  tent  and  persou  ;  he  was  then 
securely  tied  inside  the  tent  nnd  left  alone 
for  a  moment,  when  be  would  appear  untied 
at  the  door;  a  moment  later  he  would  be 
tied  again.'  This  trick  is,  in  ceruin  locali- 
ties, quite  common  among  them,  and  exceed- 
ingly well  performed.  They  exhibit  also  many 
other  feats  of  jugglery,  in  themselves  very 
curious  and  interesting,  but  not  calling  for 
notice  in  this  paper. 

An  interesting  circnmstance  obtiUns,  how- 


ever, in  their  weather  diTinaUons.  Daring 
stormy  weather,  the  medicine-man  may  be 
heard  in  his  tent  engaged  in  loud  incanta- 
tions. After  half  a  day  spent  in  this  manner, 
be  appears,  and  predicts  at  what  time  the 
storm  will  begin  to  abate,  the  direction  the 
wind  will  take,  and  the  time  that  will  elapse 
before  its  entire  cessation.  In  short,  be  gives 
a  complete  meteorological  and  storm  table ; 
and,  in  the  many  instances  in  which  these 
predicUoDS  were  made  in  our  presMice,  they 
invariably  proved  correct. 

However,  neither  from  undoubted  medi- 
cine-men who  have  been  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  nor  from  any  others  of  whom 
we  have  heard,  has  any  thing  worth  knowing 
in  relation  to  what  may  be  -termed  the  mys- 
teries of  the  ceremonies  above  indicated 
been  ever  elicited.  Christian  ex-coqjurers 
have,  we  believe,  been  known  to  express  an 
opintoQ  that  they  possessed  a  power  when 
pagans  which  Uiey  were  unable  to  exercise 
after  baptism.  What  tbia  belief  may  be 
worth  we  do  not  know. 

H.  X.  BOBIHBOM 
(laU  Yioe-OotutU  at  mimlpv,  3,  JT.  A.). 


A  WEDDING- MARCS— ON 
TRIAL. 

DAY  with  dewy  eve  was  blending, 
Clouds  lay  piled  in  radiaut  state, 
When  a  flue  young  German  farmer 
Bode  up  to  the  parson's  gate. 

Clinging  to  liirn  on  a  pillion 

Was  a  maiden  fair  and  tnll, 
Blushing,  trembling,  palpitating — 

Smilmg  brightly  through  it  all. 

Said  the  farmer:  "  Qoot  Herr  Pastor, 

Marguerite  und  I  vas  coome 
Diesen  evening  to  be  married, 

Dhen  mit  her  I  makes  mine  home." 

Soon  the  nuptial-tie  was  &stened ; 

Soon  the  ^ss  received  and  given. 
In  that  mement  earth  had  vomshed — 

They  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  heaven  I 

But  the  prudent  German  farmer 

First  recalled  his  tranced  wits ; 
Said :  "  Herr  Pastor,  here's  von  skilling ; 

GhooBt  at  present  ve  vas  quits. 

"But,  dake  uotioe,  if  I  finds  hei^ 

Marguerite,  mine  frau,  mine  queen- 
Ten  der  year  vas  gone,  is  better 

As  goot,  by  dhen,  I  coomes  again." 

Twelve  months  sped  with  'wildering  fleetoess 
Down  Time's  pathway  past  recall. 

Then  there  came  a  barrel  rolling, 
Thundering  through  the  parson's  hall, 

With  this  note ;  "  I  send,  Herr  Pastor, 

Mit  ein  barrel  of  besten  flour, 
Dhem  five  dollars — ^fbr  nunc  Ma^^erite 

More  better  as  goot  Is  every  hour. 

"  Dot  shmall  leetle  baby  is  ein  darling  I 

If  dhey  slitay  ho  goot,  vy  dhen, 
Vhen  dot  year  vas  gone,  fierr  Pastor, 

Quick,  booty  soon,  you  bear  again." 

On  the  wedding-marob  went  singing. 

Sweeter,  tenderer  than  before. 
At  the  year's  end  it  oame  dramming 

Gayiy  at  the  parson's  door. 


Note.— Uanj  years  stncc  a  clergyman  was  tbe 
redpf  ent  of  this  droll  but  most  comprebenslTe  wb; 
of  rewarding  bte  services. 

Faxvt  Baskov. 


ATTRACTIVE  SOUSES. 


a  QHOW  me  your  bill  of  company,  iosteaii 
O  of  your  bill  of  fare,"  is  the  reourl: 
attributed  to  a  shrewd  and  experienced  so- 
dal  critic.  How  well  be  knew  that  no  gtf- 
tronomio  achievements  could  Utke  tbe  pUn 
of  genial  society ;  that  no  marvels  of  co^<r? 
oould  lift  a  dull  dinner  company  out  of  itt 
own  dull  level,  or  atone  to  a  person  of  brains 
and  taste  for  the  fixed  vicinity  for  two  or 
three  hours  of  a  brace  of  borea  t  Given  thr 
social  success,  let  the  bill  of  eompaay  be  aS 
that  it  should  be,  and  no  one  would  he  o- 
different  to  the  triumphs  of  oalhiary  oil. 
But,  unless  to  a  profened  gonnnand,  the  lat- 
ter is  of  much  less  importance  than  it  is  got 
erally  supposed  to  be,  and  the  former  ahwe 
of  absolute  neoesdty,  if  one  is  desirou — and 
who  is  not  f— of  having  an  attraetire  boue. 
I  have  known  what  are  called  high  Itvws, 
those  who  were  very  fond  of  tbe  pleaaares  of 
the  table,  who  would  persl^itently  av<rid  whit 
they  knew  to  be  a  dull  honse  on  dinner  oc- 
casions, though  they  also  knew  that  tbe 
of  fare  was  fit  to  set  before  a  king. 

But  tbe  test  of  an  attractive  bouse  is  not 
in  its  invited  company  always,  tbongfa  tlul 
may  be  finely  selected  ;  for  a  large  visttiae- 
list  and  observant  shrewdness,  together  wiik 
experience,  will  enable  many  m  hostess  it 
give  delightful  porties.  The  really  attra^ 
tive  house  is  that  wh^  attractive  pcc^iet 
people  of  brains,  and  taste,  and  character,  Eke 
to  "  drop  in."  There  are  such  rare  eonibi- 
nations  of  circumstances  and  conditioot,  of 
traits  and  temper,  which  are  neeesaary  la 
make  this  attmetireneBs,  that  ndi  haam 
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are  DOt  plentifal.  One  abfotate  condition  is 
a  certftiD  domestic  harmony.  A  family-jar  is 
fatal.  A  Kadame  R£camier  could  scarcely 
"buld  her  own"  ic  such  an  atmosphere.  It 
is  hardly  less  absolute  thut  the  hostess  shoold, 
above  all  tliingB,  have  the  quality  of  appreci- 
ation, and  the  tact  to  conceal  her  preferences 
where  this  appreciation  would  lead  her  into 
absorbing  interests  in  indiridusls.  A  real 
liking  for  social  companionship,  which  does 
not  have  ita  slightest  root  in  vanity,  and 
therefore  is  not  merely  self-seeking,  but  in- 
stead self-lifting,  would  complete  these  con- 
ditions BO  happily  that  one  might  well  ques- 
tion whether  they  hava  ever  been  fulfilled. 
But,  rare  as  they  are,  we  now  and  then  find 
that  they  are  not  impossible.  A  hostess  of 
this  tetnper  and  tact  would  be  sure  to  make 
her  gnests  comfortable  physioally.  She  would 
have  no  draughts  from  swinging  doors  and 
nnheated  chambers.  She  would  be  sure  that 
her  rooms  were  properly  ventilated,  and  that 
no  scent  of  yesterday's  dinner  larked  tn  nn- 
aired  comers. 

**  I  bate  to  go  to  Urs,  BlanVs,  beeaasa 
she  hasn't  any  nose,"  said  a  gentUman,  re- 
cently, to  an  inUmate  fUend. 

"  No  nose  I  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  t " 
qneried  the  friend. 

**  I  don't  mean  the  facial  protuberance  of 
bone  and  cartilage.  I  mean  that  she  has  no 
nose  for  all  the  purposes  that  a  nose  is  good 
for.  I  smell  dead  dinners  in  her  house  from 
Jnniiary  till  May.  She's  a  pretty  womao, 
she's  a  bright  woman,  and  amiable  to  a  de< 
gree.  Her  house  is  as  pretty  as  she  !s,  and 
she's  bospitiility  itself,  but  I  can't  get  used 
to  those  dead  dinners.  They  smother  all  my 
fancies,  all  my  ideas,  with  their  charnel-house 
BQggeslions. 

So  it  is  inevitable  that  the  hostess  of  the 
House  Beautifal  must  have  a  nose  of  the 
most  sensitive  constmctiou  as  an  olfactory. 

The  very  best  aid  to  ventilation  is  au 
open  fire.  It  needs  Aot  to  be  that  expotaive 
luxury,  a  hearth  fire  of  wood ;  an  open  grate, 
or  one  of  the  pretty  open-grate  stoves  which 
are  just  now  coming  Into  the  market,  will 
■erve  the  purpose.  With  this  open  fire  Kra. 
Blank  would  be  able  to  bum  up  literally  all 
her  dead-dinner  odors,  and  people  with  sen- 
sitive noses  eonld  nurse  their  finest  fancies 
in  tiie  sweetened  atmosphere  thus  created.  I 
once  oocnpled  the  back-parlor  directly  over 
the  basement-kitchen  in  a  Boston  boarding- 
bouse.  The  honse  was  heated  with  a  fur- 
nace, and  for  a  time  I  endured  the  mingled 
scents  of  dead  and  living  dinners  with  what 
patience  I  might.  It  was  a  brief  time,  how- 
ever, for,  discovering  the  possibility  of  an 
open  fire  in  a  long-dtsnsed  and  furniture-hid- 
den grate,  I  made  a  fresh  arrangement  with 
my  landlady  at  once,  and,  turning  off  the  fur- 
nace-heat, built  up  an  open  fire,  which,  with 
care,  seldom  died  out.  I  had  no  further 
trouble  with  dinner  or  any  other  disagreeable 
odors,  while  rooms  in  the  second  and  third 
story  would  gather  now  and  then  iinsavory 
scents,  which  could  not  be  easily  dispelled ; 
my  back-parlor,  even  with  its  close  kitchen 
Tioinage,  was  invariably  sweet  and  healthy. 

So  sweet  and  pure  was  the  air  in  compar- 
ison with  the  other  rooms,  that  my  neighbors 
on  the  second  and  third  floors,  who  wonid 


now  and  then  drop  in  upon  me,  invariably 
exclaimed,  "How  pleasant  the  air  la  here, 
and  how  very  odd  that  you  don't  get  the 
scents  from  the  basement  I  "  Of  course,  the 
closure  of  that  detestable  "hole  in  the  fioor" 
had  something  to  do  with  the  banishment  of 
the  baeement  scents  ;  but  not  every  thing,  as 
I  discovered  very  quickly  when  a  warm  day 
came  and  my  fire  went  out.  Then,  with  in- 
sidious, creeping  footsteps,  the  little  fiends 
of  foul  smells  came  stealing  in  under  my 
door.  A  handful  of  kindlings  lighted  in  that 
blessed  grate,  and  presto  I — the  fiends  were 
burned  up  in  purifying  fiamea  in  good  ortho- 
dox fashion,  as  fiends  ought  to  be.  Let  no 
misguided  house-keeper  think  that  she  can 
insure  all  this  beauty  and  comfort  by  that 
meanest  of  shams — a  gas4og.  Keither  sweet- 
ness of  atmosphere  nor  ideal  pleasure  can  be 
found  in  that  glaring  humbug.  No  after- 
dinner  odors  can  be  burnt  up  in  that  hlasoi 
no  fine  fknciet  flower  out  in  tliat  g(b)astly 
light.  But,  with  the  grate  filled  wHh  soft  or 
bard  eoal,  or,  beat  of  all,  witii  wood,  one 
need  not  trouble  one's  self  with  other  ventila- 
tors, nor  with  the  lack  of  fine  furniture.  And 
so  the  wise  woman,  who  is  desirous  of  mak- 
ing an  attractive  house,  will  in  her  parlor 
arrangements  first  of  all  establish  an  open 
fire! 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
seating  of  your  friends.  Tou  had  better  by 
far  sacrifice  a  picture,  or  a  bust  you  bad  set 
your  mind  on  with  a  view  of  ita  giving  grace 
and  beauty  to  your  room,  than  have  a  scar- 
city of  comfortable  chairs.  If  yon  can't  have 
both,  dispense  with  high  art  in  thin  case,  for 
you  can't  dispense  with  the  other,  which,  in 
the  nature  of  human  nature,  is  a  necessity. 
Nobody  can  be  at  ease  in  a  chair  too  high  or 
too  low,  or  that  bulges  In  the  back  where  it 
ought  to  Carve  inward,  or  with  any  other  of 
the  uneasy  angles  and  bard  lines  that  are  so 
often  the  torment  of  a  visitor  doomed  to  the 
"  best  parlor  "  with  its  "  best  chairs."  Seven 
or  ^ht— it  may  be  ten — ^years  ago,  a  curtain 
style  of  fbniitare  came  into  vi^e  and 
"  raged  "  to  the  extent  that  a  ftesh  "  style  " 
is  sure  to  do  with  the  majority  of  pe(^le  who 
blindly  suppose  that  a  "  fhshion  "  of  fhmish- 
ing  is  indispensable  to  the  elegance  of  their 
houses.  This  style  was  known,  I  believe,  as 
the  mediieval  pattern.  It  produced  tall,  hard- 
seated  chairs,  with  straight,  high  backs,  and 
tall,  straight-backed  sofas  or  lounges,  upon 
which  no  mortal  could  even  appear  at  ease. 
It  did  not  show  a  single  curve  of  grace  or 
aspect  of  luxury.  It  was  rigid,  stiff,  and  un- 
compromising, and  I  never  knew  a  party  to 
go  off  well  in  rooms  with  which  it  was  fur- 
nished. In  the  "attractive  houses,"  where 
we  like  to  "  drop  in,"  there  is  never  any  fash- 
ion in  the  furniture.  It  may  be  costly,  of 
carved  rosewood  and  satin.  It  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  of  simplest  material,  and  within 
the  range  of  a  limited  purse.  But  it  is  com. 
/orto&Is.  That  is  the  grand  desideratum.  I 
know  of  two  parlors,  one  in  the  vldnlty  of 
Boston,  where  this  "  attractiveness  **  ts  en- 
tirely tiie  result  of  taste  and  tact. 

An  open  fire  confronts  yon  as  yon  enter 
this  latter  parlor^-^  open  fire  of  wood  bias- 
ing forth  from  an  old-fashioned  store.  There 
are  no  ooatly  {dctnres  upon  the  walk,  enly  a 


few  engravings.  Groups  of  ferns  nod  from 
the  mantel -sheir,  and  all  the  doorways  are 
fringed  with  evergreens.  Pots  of  flowers  clus- 
ter  at  the  windows,  and  vines  bang  from  the 
cornices  of  the  simple  Ince  curtains.  About 
the  fire,  low,  inviting  -  looking  chairs  stand 
hospitably.  These  chairs  are  well  worn  and 
of  various  designs,  and,  sitting  there  in  the 
light  of  the  cheerful  blaze,  you  will  never 
miss  any  freshness  or  costliness  of  fumiRhing 
or  decoration.  In  this  parlor  some  of  the 
brightest  men  and  women  of  the  day  "drop 
in  "  of  an  evening,  or  in  the  late  hours  of  the 
aftenioon,  when  the  genial  blaze  from  the 
open  stove  throws  joyous  invitations  of  wel- 
come in*long  streams  of  light  IVom  the  low 
windows. 

The  other  parlor  is  a  rather  iamoua  recep- 
tion-room in  the  southern  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, In  the  small  State  that  adjoins  Hassa- 
chusetts.  Ita  hostess  has  entertained  most 
of  the  fkmoua  men  and  women  who  were  in 
their  prime  forty  years  ago,  but  she  will  never 
grow  old  herself,  and  still  holds  her  eonrt 
with  a  younger  generation  with.nndindni8hed 
sway.  Her  rooms  are  somehow  regions  of 
enchantment,  Tet,  if  you  examine  critically, 
you  will  discover  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  furnishings  of  less  cost.  But  a  bit  of 
drapery  here  and  there,  soft  groupings  of 
color,  mellow  lights,  not  the  strong,  fierce 
glare  of  a  full  blazing  chandelier,  easy-chnirs, 
and  an  open  fire,  make  a  harmonious  whole, 
which,  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  hostess 
herself,  completes  a  charm  as  delightful  as 
rare.  People  visit  these  houses  with  a  fre- 
quency they  have  oo  time  for  in  other  quar- 
ters. And  the  reason  is  obvious.  Here  are 
to  be  found  the  realities  of  ideal  social  life— 
what  every  one  imagines,  yet  what  few  are 
able  to  realize,  either  in  their  own  homes  or 
in  another's.  And  these  ideal  realities  are 
freedom  from  conventionalities,  together  with 
a  cultured  refinement,  which  gives  to  the 
barest  aimplioities  a  grace  aod  charm  which 
costly  display  always  lacks.  After  all,  it 
on^t  not  to  be  so  difficult  to  find  anch  at- 
tractive houses.  The  list  of  "conditions" 
is  not  BO  lengUiynor  the  requirements  so 
hard  but  it  wOnId  seem  easy  of  fulfillment  if 
one  should  seriously  and  thoughtfully  con- 
sider it,  and  set  about  It  as  one  of  the  finest 
achievements  to  be  accomplished.  A  social- 
ly sympathetic  nature,  a  little  taste  and  tact, 
and — a  tenniive  noM  /   There  is  the  recipe. 

XOU  PiRBY. 


THE  MISCHIEF  OF  PROV- 
ERBS. 

IDEAS  may  rule  the  world ;  but  mere  terms 
govern  the  majority  of  mankind.  And 
when  these  are  aptly  and  compactly  expressed, 
they  are  likely  to  be  accepted  as  true  without 
question  or  examination.  Hence  the  force 
and  influence  of  proverbs  and  phrases  in 
proverbial  form.  The  falseness  or  fallacy 
they  may  contain  is  hidden  or  unsuspected 
In  their  easy  and  frequent  iteration.  They 
are  qnoted  not  only  as  reasons  for  certain 
questionable  conduct,  but  as  palliations  and 
excnacs  for  oondnct  that  is  unmiatakabl' 
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bue.  While  many  are  unable  to  sec  their 
full  flignifloaiico,  many  more  are  unwilling  to 
Me  it,  and  t  tj  to  hoodwink  otltera  hy  flippant 
and  noiajr  repetition. 

Prorerba  at  bettt  are  seldom  more  tlmn 
partial  truths,  and  at  wont  xre  ortra  the 
meanest  or  TalsehoodB.  The^  arc  apecions 
generally,  and  their  apeciouBoess  frequentlr 
Teila  their  sophiatry  and  their  moral  deform- 

itv. 

"  The  world  owes  a  man  a  living ''  is  one 
of  the  pleasant  fallacies  by  which  both  lasy 
and  unprincipled  fellows  seek  to  evade  duty 
to  themselTes  and  responsibility  to  others. 
The  world  may  possibly  owe  a  man  a  living 
when  irreparable  adversity  has  orertaken 
him ;  when  he  baa  failed  after  repeated  tri- 
als, or  when  be  cannot  get  work.  But  it 
certainly  does  not,  if  be  folds  his  arms,  or, 
through  wretched  vanity  misnamed  pride, 
refrains  from  honest  Inbor  which  he  counts 
unworthy.  lie  in  whose  mouth  the  phrase 
oftenest  is,  is  very  apt  to  be  a  profession^ 
loafer  or  sponge,  or,  sUll  worse,  a  genteel 
swindler— a  borrower  of  money  without  ez> 
peotation  or  thonght  of  its  retuni.  He 
allbota  to  belieTe  tliat  the  world  la  indebu 
ed  to  him,  although  lie  has  rendered  it  no 
servica;  has  given  it  absolutely  nothing  to 
base  an  obligation  on.  Be  is  nsuaily  a 
drone  in  the  beehive  of  Ufe;  a  claimant  of 
merit  he  does  not  possess;  a  sycophant,  a 
sham,  and  a  bully  combined. 

Beware  of  the  man  who  is  voluble  about 
the  debt  this  busy  ball  has  incurred  by  his 
birth  !  He  is  not  to  be  trusted.  His  fond- 
ness for  the  proverb  indicates  his  antipathy 
to  work — and  the  enemy  of  work  is  the  en- 
emy of  society — offers  just  ground  for  sus- 
picion; is  an  argument  against  his  character. 
The  few  men  who  are  the  world's  creditors 
will  be  very  snro  to  keep  silent  concerning 
the  fact,  if  they  recognise  it ;  though  the 
great  probability  la  that  they  will  be  too 
modest  to  be  conscious  of  their  lar<;e  deserv- 
ing. 

There  Is  a  pride  in  merit  that  bridles  the 
tongue  as  well  as  humbles  tiie  judgment  of 
its  own  performance.  Bnt  the  fellow  who 
has  the  globe  on  the  debit  side  of  his  ledger, 
ean  rarely  balance  hf  a  acconnt  aave  by  a  lib- 
eral entry  of  Immitigable  aeir<eonceit. 

"All  stratagems  are  fair  in  love  and 
war"  is  one  of  the  must  atrocious  sentiments 
ever  uttered.  An  Ingenious  deviltry  lies  in 
its  wording ;  for  It  couples  two  things  that 
are  entirely  opposite.  Love  is  the  antipode 
of  war ;  not  its  contradiction  alone,  but  its 
extinction.  Asiient  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
proverb  might  be  readily  gained  ;  but  never 
to  the  former  from  any  mind  of  moral  san- 
ity. The  cunning  of  the  verbal  contrivance 
is  therefore  palpable.  The  enormity  of  half 
the  phrase  is  concealed  in  the  plausibility 
of  the  other  half. 

Stratagems  in  love  ?  Who  can  think  of 
them  without  abhorrence.  The  connection  is 
unnatural,  inhuman.  Mephistophelcs  lurks 
in  the  suggestion.  Love  is  the  one  thing 
above  aught  else  that  should  be  dealt  with  in 
strictest  honesty  ;  that  should  be  reverenced, 
worshiped,  glorified.  To  take  any  advantage 
of  love  would  be — if  any  thing  were— an  un- 
pardonable sin  i  for  love  ts  the  qneen  of  vir* 


tuea,  the  angel  part  of  oar  common  hnman-, 
ity.  It  is  so  pnre,  so  sweet,  so  tender,  so 
generous,  ao  noble,  so  confiding,  so  aponta- 
neoos,  that  to  wrong  it  by  a  thought — much 
more  to  deceive  it — is  wicked  in  the  ex- 
treme. And  then  to  employ  stratagem  de- 
liberately, and  likewise  to  justify  it,  is  sim- 
ply infamous.  He  would  be  bold  Indeed 
who  should  have  the  courage  to  father  so 
vile  a  maxim.  The  bitterest  cynic  haa  never 
said  any.  thing  to  surpasa  or  exceed  this, 
which  strikes  at  all  faith,  and  in  its  spirit 
aims  to  strangle  what  Is  best  In  human  na- 
ture. 

Kot  one  person  in  a  hundred  that  quote 
the  words  takes  in  thttr  entire  meaning.  The 
attention  Is  directed  to  stratagem  and  war — 
those  two  terms  linger  in  the  memory — and 
love  and  the  suggestion  of  its  monstrous 
treatment  are  kept  in  the  background  until 
familiarity  with  the  phrase  renders  the  whole 
acceptable.  If  Uie  adage  should  be  so  cur- 
tailed as  to  inoiude  love  only,  there  are  not 
many  who  would  not  be  startled  by  its  utter- 
ance. Then  it  would  stand— it  slioald  so 
stand  with  its  present  appendage — as  a  semi- 
apology  of  route  and  profligates  to  public  de- 
cency ;  and  the  right  kind  of  people  would 
never  mention  it  except  in  oOndeoonation. 

"  Clwritybe^B  at  home  "  is  generally  the 
excuse  of  selfishness  for  lack  of  generosity. 
Yet  many  who  are  not  naturally  selfish  may 
be  made  so  by  taking  what  they  deem  a  pru- 
dential admonition  too  much  to  heart.  Ap- 
plied to  the  over-liberal,  the  proverb  may 
be,  and  doubtless  often  is,  aoorrective.  The 
mischief  is  that  they  who  need  its  restrain- 
ing influence  sehlom  use  or  heed  it.  In  the 
main,  It  is  the  oral  property  of  the  morbid 
and  the  covetous,  and,  to  strengthen  them- 
selrea  in  their  sordidnesd,  they  employ  the 
phrase  to  the  detriment  of  others  whose 
character  is  yet  unformed,  but  whose  ten- 
dency is  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  charity  that  begins  at  home  is  prone 
to  stHy  and  end  there.  And  he  who  preaches 
the  doeb^ne  is  in  constant  danger  of  carry- 
ing ita  practice  to  a  p<»nt  of  positive  nig- 
gardliness. 

Of  a  kindred  kind  is  "  Self-preservation 
la  the  first  law  of  Xature."  As  everybody 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  the  meaning  of 
the  axiom  is  literal  and  absolute.  As  sooh 
it  cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  it  should  be, 
when  it  is  put  forward  as  a  warning  against 
benevolence,  as  a  carb  to  aoy  disposition  to 
help  the  needy.  Self-preservation,  being  an 
instinct,  needs  no  enforcement  from  prover- 
bial popularity.  They  that  are  perpetually 
telling  us  that  it  is  the  first  law  are  usually 
the  very  persons  who  might  make  us  wish  it 
were  the  Inst  law ;  for  then  they  might  so 
forget  themselves  for  a  moment  as  to  drop 
out  of  the  world  to  which  they  add  nothing 
but  a  bad  example. 

'*  What  is  the  good  of  having  friends  un- 
less yon  use  them  ?  "  is  often  jocosely  asked ; 
but  the  friends  are  oftener  obliged  to  answer 
seriously.  The  proverb  is  in  bad  taste,  to 
say  the  least,  and  its  repetition  evinces  a 
grievous  want  of  sensibility,  if  nothing  worse. 
Friendship  springs  from  sympathy,  from 
spiritual  alRnity,  from  muttul  understanding 
and  appreciation,  and  onght  to  be  a  recipro- 


cal ineenUve  to  advancranent,  improTemeot, 
to  a  larger  and  better  life.  To  pnt  itpii. 
marily  to  material  use  is  to  degrade  and  pr^ 
fiuie  it.  The  nature  capable  of  undentsad- 
ing  or  feeling  Mendship  will  he  slow  to  vk 
the  riietorical  question  unleu  playhillf  or 
satirically.  And  such  a  nature  nmr  ■HI 
and  never  can  act  upon  it. 

There  is  quite  enough  in  this  bustling, 
necessarily  prosaic  world  to  dwnrr  ud  de. 
slroy  our  ideals,  without  our  TolunteertDi; 
any  cynical  and  superfluous  aid  thereto.  A 
true  friend  is  so  willing  and  aniioDB  to  ueiii 
us  in  every  honorable  way  posnble,  that  ve 
should  be  careful  not  to  give  bim  exceai  of 
opportunity.  Besides,  to  use  a  friend,  in  tlie 
general  sense  of  the  verb,  is  ignoblr,  uA 
must  soon  result  in  the  fracture  of  friend- 
ship ;  for  no  friend  can  long  consent  to  be 
used  without  a  certain  loss  of  seir-miitct, 
without  which  friendship  is  impracticable. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  constant  temptito 
with  many  persona  to  employ  their  lUeadi 
to  their  own  advantage,  withont  thongbttf 
redprocity;  and  quoting  the  proverb  streaglb- 
ena  the  temptation  and  justifies  the  hsbiL 
yerer  let  the  aphorism  pass  your  lipi,lHit- 
ever  jocularly,  lest  you  l>e  suspected,  ii  Ibe 
first  place,  of  meaning  it,  and,  secondlt, !«( 
you  prompt  others  to  do  what  they  shall ereat- 
ually  regret. 

"  What  was  once  a  vice  is  now  ■  eu- 
tom,"  though  it  may  be  true  enonpb,  hu 
done  n  deal  of  harm  by  oiiiking  anthiDUBf 
folk  believe  that  some  unalloyed  vice  tbt^ 
are  inclined  to  is  destined  to  become  a  cv- 
tom,  and  be  relieved,  therefore,  of  til  iK 
evil.  They  undertake  to  substitute  the  ^ 
ent  for  the  past,  and  to  forecast  the  fntim— 
never  a  safe  experiment  in  any  hands  bul 
those  of  a  master.  Because  a  thing  is  ac»- 
tom,  it  is  not  the  less,  bat  more,  a  rice. 
peaters  of  the  apothegm  usually  seek  tben- 
by  to  mitigate  or  atone  for  a  favorite  laalt  of 
their  own.  They  are  in  no  wise  snceeitliil 
except  in  calling  attention  to  their  pn^ 
short-comings,  and  empliasizing  thdr  egotim- 
They  who  hare  a  vice,  and  are  eonsrio*  of 
It,  would  better  try  to  get  rid  of  it  tbu  to 
excuse  it  by  the  ezpres^on  of  aoy  sqihiitiT 
or  eatoh-phrase  of  an  apotogidog  eharaettr. 

**  One  may  as  well  have  the  game  aa  tk 
name  "  is  a  most  misoliievoas  saw,  anJ  ii 
constantly  heard  fVom  men  who  are  lookiBfi 
for  excuses  for  mlsbebaTior.  Such  Beii  ■*> 
infrequently  invent  their  own  detractiota  !> 
order,  as  they  say,  not  to  be  any  better  tbu 
their  reputation.  To  them  the  vulgar  proi- 
erb  does  small  harm,  except  in  so  far  u  i' 
facilitates  them  in  moral  decline.  Biitto|>a- 
sons  of  another  and  higher  kind,  wboee  i^ 
stinct^  are  good,  and  whose  charactm  « 
weak,  it  is  exceedingly  pernicious. 

Slander  is  always  bitter,  and  is  likeljte 
arouse  a  revenceful  feeling  that  mar 
itself  in  pr.ictical  misanthropy  or 
wrong-doing  through  a  mistaken  notioaof 
self-justice.   The  wisest,  the  only  tme 
to  deal  with  slander  is,  of  course,  to  li^e  '< 
down.    Still,  this  is  doubly  hard  when 
one  at  your  elbow  is  steadily  whisperiof,''^' 
well  have  the  game  as  the  name ; "  fw 
is  a  certain  sort  of  savage  eonsolatioo  to  wot 
of  08  in  the  aecret  thought  tbftt  we  ate  9U« 
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ti  black  as  we  have  been  punted.  Tbe  iter> 
tUoa  of  tbe  prorerb  saps  our  resolution — 
emasculates  our  will.  It  makes  us  beliere  that 
any  and  every  effort  to  struggle  sgainst  mis- 
representation  is  vain— is  wasted  exortlon. 
We  grow  morose  and  cynical.  We  are  dis- 
gusted with  ourselves,  and  feel  malevolent 
toward  the  world — for  at  that  particular  time 
we  remember  only  the  fools  and  scoundrels  in 
it — and  in  such  mood  tbe  tempter,  In  tbe 
shape  of  the  proverb,  finds  us,  and  fits  us  to 
his  purpose. 

He  who  seriously  quotes  the  maxim  is 
dtsh'^DCSt  at  heart,  feeble  in  principle,  covr- 
ardly  of  nature.  IIo  may  not  have  stained 
himself  aa  yet ;  but  jou  may  be  sure  be  is 
biding  his  occasion.  And,  when  that  comes, 
be  will  pIuQge  his  arms  elbow-deep  into  the 
immoral  dye,  to  be  certnin  that  ill-fame  shall 
not  oolor  bim  below  his  desert. 

Beware  of  the  surprises  of  tbe  heart  " 
— a  sentimental  caution  which  originated, 
perhaps,  with  Lamartine — has  been  made  to 
diacbarge  duty  it  was  never  intended  for.  It 
is  employed  now  to  suppress  all  generous  im- 
pulses,  all  emotional  afi^ction,  all  spontane- 
ity of  action.  In  this  age  md  country,  the 
heart  is  too  much  inclined  to  wait  upon  the 
dictates  of  the  mind.  Tbe  intense  matter- 
of-faet  latter  half  of  tbe  idneteenth  century 
has  so  cramped  and  chtAed  sensibility  that 
Its  emanations  are  satirically  labeled  "  Gush," 
and  uniformly  ridiculed.  We  need  rather  to 
try  to  evoke  surprises  of  the  heart,  in  this 
period  of  premeditation  and  calculation ;  to 
cultivate  in  that  greatly-neglected  organ  the 
capacity  to  be  amased. 

Wurmth  and  outgo  of  the  heart  are  ever 
beneficial  while  they  rest  under  the  cool  shad- 
ow of  the  judgment.  Affection  never  hurts 
reason  half  so  much  as  reason  hurts  affec- 
tion ;  and  admonitions  to  hold  the  feeliDgs  in 
abeyance  are  unneoessary,  while  the  feelings 
tend  to  stagnation  from  misuse.  It  is  the 
cold  and  over-cautious  people  who  tell  us  to 
gu.ird  against  our  hearts,  with  vague  intimo- 
tioDB  that  they  have  suffered  from  the  ab- 
sence of  sentimental  vigilance.  Their  faces 
and  antecedents  contradict  their  hints,  and 
sliould  incline  us  to  do  the  very  thing  they 
proscribe.  Persons  persistently  compliUning 
tfaat  their  hearts  get  the  better  of  them  al- 
most Invariably  get  and  keep  tbe  better  of 
their  hearts,  and  have  withal  a  marvelously 
easy  conquest. 

**  Guilt  is  always  timid "  is  one  of  the 
phrases  that  must  have  been  coined  in  the 
mint  of  ignoranoe.  The  student  of  human 
nature  knows  that  guilt,' and  that  of  the 
deepest  order,  is  very  often  so  superUUvely 
audiicious  that  it  cannot  be  frightened  or 
abashed. 

What  i3  termed  wickedness  is  very  differ- 
cn  t  actually  from  the  thing  it  is  theoretically. 
1 1  is  sincerely  conscious  of  itself  (the  popular 
notion  is  thnt  it  is  ever  appalled  by  its  own 
imn-ge),  and  when  it  is  conscious  it  sees  it< 
fiolf  at  a  remarkably  propitious  angle.  Vice 
is  its  own  vindicator  through  tbe  very  per- 
wcrsity  of  judgment  that  allows  it  to  exist. 
Jta  continuance  lends  It  a  hardness  and  firm- 
ness which  neither  disapproval  nor  denuncia- 
tioD  can  soften  or  shake.  Guilt  can  and  will 
look  rebuking  Inoooence  steadily  in  the  face, 


while  sensitive  and  suspected  virtue  shall  be 
overwhelmed  with  confusion  and  mortifica- 
tion. 

Belief  in  the  proverb  wroi^  innocence 
incalculably  by  causing  it  to  be  mistaken  for 
guilt,  and  at  tbe  same  time  acquits  this  of  its 
offense.  If  we  wish  to  detect  guilt,  we  must 
discard  tbe  maxim,  or  interpret  it  by  contra- 
riety ;  for,  wherever  we  confront  indubitable, 
clearly-established  guilt,  we  shall  be  likely  to 
find  it  gazing  as  calmly  and  defiantly  at  us 
as  does  the  Sphinx  at  tbe  sands  of  tbe  sur- 
rounding desert. 

"  People  like  to  be  deceived."  How  often 
we  hear  this  !  Perhaps  they  do  ;  but  what 
kind  of  people  are  they  f  They  must  be  pe- 
culiar, since  they  are  never  the  people  we 
meet.  Everybody  will  bear  witness  that  his 
or  ber  acquaiutances  hate  to  be,  and  are  an- 
gry at  being,  deceived.  They  that  are  fond 
of  deception  are  plainly  those  unknown,  ab- 
stract folk,  who  are  sure  to  be  puuisbed  for 
the  sins  we  commit,  and  whom  we  love  to  re- 
gard metaphysically  as  tbe  victims  of  vague- 
ly-violated justice. 

The  trite  aphorism  in  Its  truth  or  false- 
hood is  of  small  consequence.  Ita  mischief 
is  in  itfl  instigation  to  deceive.  Host  of  os 
hare  sufficient  tendency  in  that  direction 
without  any  verbal  stimulant  or  honeyed 
sophistry.  The  phrase  is  a  telck  put  upon  us 
wherewith  to  triok  our  fellows.  It  is  a  cun- 
ning device  to  mollify  our  consciousness  of 
doing  wrong.  Not  merely  this,  it  proclaims 
as  a  benevolence  what  is  manifestly  a  mean- 
ness on  our  part ;  and  we  are  so  willing  to 
appear  duped  when  we  are  not — our  faults 
being  in  question — that  we  appeal  to  maxims 
to  prove  the  unprovable.  If  the  conscience 
smarts,  a  timely  proverb  is  bunted  up  to 
draw  out  the  sting.  The  sUng  may  stick ; 
but  the  prescription  is  paraded,  and  the  cure 
is  inferred. 

*"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing," 
Thousands  echo  this  without  remembering 
or  knowing  that  it  is  a  line  of  Pope,  probably 
made  with  no  higher  intent  than  to  fit  tbe 
corresponding  rhyme  of  the  couplet.  It  has 
become  an  aphorism,  a  proverb,  because  it 
has  a  taking  air  and  sounds  well — reason 
enough  for  the  currency  of  half  our  popular 
sayings.  A  little  learning  may  be  dangerooi, 
but  it  is  far  better  than  no  leamiog,  which  is 
danger  Itself.  The  corollary  Is,  that  igno- 
rance Is  comparatively  free  from  peril,  which 
is  ten  times  as  false  as  the  original  proposi- 
tion. 

The  greatest  fallacy  of  this  and  many 
maxims  is  in  the  necessary  inference  that  is 
drawn.  Their  greatest  mischief  lies  in  their 
incompleteness,  aa<!  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
generally  accepted  as  complete.  Any  half 
truth,  or  partial  fnlseliood,  if  felicitously  ex- 
pressed and  aptly  repeated,  has  fivefold  the 
weight  in  controversy  or  conversation  that  a 
whole  truth  awkwardly  worded  has.  He  who 
could  make  the  proverbs  of  a  nation  would 
possess  more  influence  than  he  who  should 
write  its  history  or  frame  its  laws.  They 
have  been  defined  the  nit  of  one  and  the 
wisdom  of  many.  They  are  oftener  the  fal- 
lacy of  one  and  the  inability  to  detect  it  of 
the  multitude. 

Proverbs  depend  not  for  popularity  upon 


wisdom,  but  upon  the  art  of  putting  them. 
The  farther  they  are  removed  from  obvious 
truth,  if  they  be  adroitly  eouobed,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  be  aecepled.  A  spice  of 
ill-nature  is  prone  to  preserve  them,  and  ren- 
der tbem  appetizing  to  the  public  palate.  We 
like  to  repeat  what  we  know  is  false  wbeit 
tbe  falsehood  is  glossed  by  the  embalming 
epigram,  the  consciousness  that  the  thii^ 
has  been  said  before  freeing  us  from  accoun- 
tability for  its  promulgation. 

Hardly  a  maxim  or  proverb  exists  in  our 
own  or  any  other  language  that  may  not  be 
taken  to  pieces  before  its  atom  of  truth,  if  any, 
can  be  found.  The  proverbs  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  are  the  wittiest  and  the  falsest ; 
those  of  tbe  Germans  and  Scandinavians  the 
dullest  and  the  truest.  No  current  saying 
but  is  contradicted  by  another — as, "  Two  of  a 
trade  never  agree;"  "  Birds  of  a  featherfiock 
together;"  "In  a  multitude  of  counselors 
there  is  safety;"  "Too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth  ;  "  and  so  on  through  every  variety 
of  afiSrmation  and  denial,  of  inconsistency 
and  contrariety. 

All  sorts  of  sustainment  for  all  sorts  ofcon- 
duct,  every  kind  of  encouragement  for  every 
virtne  and  every  vice,  may  be  gathered  from 
proverbs.  EnUrely  devoid  of  argument,  they 
are  regarded  and  quoted  as  arguments ;  de- 
fiant of  logic,  they  accomplish  what  logic 
cannot.  '  Properly  considered,  they  are  helps 
to  language,  ornaments  to  conversation,  deli- 
cate punctures  for  pretense,  of  inestimable 
value  to  society.  But  considered,  as  they 
usually  are,  as  strengtheners  of  position,  ex- 
cusers  of  conduct,  paltiators  of  offense,  they 
are  inestimably  pernicious.  They  teach  the 
same  lesson  and  the  same  truth  which  the 
declaration  does — that  a  stoutly-maintained 
lie  is  infinitely  better  than  a  poorly-defended 
truth. 

Junius  Hknri  Bbowhk. 


•  TO-DA  y. 

/~\T^hY  from  day  to  day, 
^-^  The  life  of  a  wine  man  runs. 
What  matter  if  seasons  far  away 
Have  gloom  or  have  double  suns  1 

We  climb  tbe  unreal  path, 

And  stray  from  the  roadway  here ; 
We  swim  the  river*  of  wrath, 

And  tunnel  the  bills  of  fear. 

Our  feet  on  the  torrent's  brink, 

Our  eyes  on  the  clouds  afar : 
We  fear  the  things  we  think, 

Instead  of  the  things  that  are. 

Like  a  tide  our  work  should  rise, 

Each  later  wave  the  best. 
"To-day  Is  a  king  in  disguise," 

To-day  is  the  special  test. 

Like  a  sawyer's  work  is  lifb : 

The  present  makes  the  flaw; 
And  the  only  field  for  strife 

la  the  inch  before  the  saw. 

Jobn'Botlb  O'RnlLT. 
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TDROPBRI^  sometimes  accumulates  by 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  owner, 
and  sometimes  as  the  result  of  means  which 
the  owner  had  little  share  in  producing.  The 
man  who  opens  railroads,  builds  steamships, 
establishes  ferries,  supplies  the  community 
with  conveniences,  promotes  the  general 
prosperity  in  promoting  his  own,  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  all  the  rewards  his  sagacity  and 
enterprise  bring  him.  Even  such  a  man, 
however,  Is  under  many  ohligntions  to  the 
community,  and  should  realize  that  hiu  for- 
tune  has  accumulated  by  the  cooperation, 
consent,  and  support  of  the  people.  How- 
ever sagaeioQsly  a  man  may  direct  the  la- 
bors of  others  so  as  to  secure  their  and  bis 
own  best  advantage,  it  is  still  true  that  his 
wealth  is  rendered  possible  solely  by  the  en- 
er^es  he  is  permitted  to  contrd.  Xo  man 
can  become  rich  save  by  the  consent  and  as 
a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  community. 
While  it  is  therefore  true  that  the  most  coura- 
geous leader  owes  a  measure  of  indebtedness 
to  the  worid  abont  him,  how  large  and  sig- 
nal is  the  debt  from  him  who  has  looked  pas- 
sively on  and  grown  rich  simply  by  having 
bis  wealth  thrust  upon  him  1 

The  value  of  land  depends  wholly  upon 
neighborhood.  An  area  that  would  be  worth- 
less In  the  wildemeBS  becomes  priceless  whoi 
towns  grow  up  within  and  around  it.  A 
great  real-estate  owner,  like  the  late  Mr,  Ae- 
tnr,  becomes  enormously  rich  solely  by  the 
fortuitous  circumstances  that  surround  him — 
by  the  energies,  industries,  rateqtrises,  and 
achievements,  of  his  ndghbors.  It  is  true 
that  no  niau,  eveo  under  these  conditions, 
can  accumulate  wealth  without  prudence  and 
sagaeity.  It  is  easy  to  be  improvident  and 
easy  to  make  mistakes.  But  where  fore- 
thought and  self-denial  deserve  thdr  re- 
wards, it  still  remains  true  that  a  man  who 
has  absorbed  into  himself  an  enormous 
wealth,  almost  wholly  because  of  the  great 
activities  of  the  people  about  him,  holds  his 
wealth  under  obligations  that  he  has  no  mor- 
al right  to  ignore.  The  wealth  of  the  late 
3f  r.  Astor  was  not  won  by  him ;  it  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  3^0  agrarian  or  communis- 
tic  principles  must  abridge  rights  of  posses- 
sion; the  safety  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
sacredness  of  property;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  if  men  of  property  are  determined  to 
deny  public  claims  upon  them,  then  the  agra- 
rian and  communistic  spirit  will  be  Bure  to 
grow  into  formidable  proportions. 

The  people  of  New  Tork  bad  a  right  to 
expect  that  one  who,  like  the  late  Ur.  Astor, 
had  become  enormously  rich  under  the  dr- 
cumntances  we  have  described,  would  leave 


a  noble  and  handsome  bequest  to  that  city 
whose  remarkable  growth  had  been  the  real 
force  that  produced  his  wealth.  There  is  a 
library  of  considerable  pretension  founded 
by  the  Astors,  but  the  spirit  that  endowed 
the  institutiou  stopped  half-way,  and  has 
permitted  it  to  drag  on  in  a  hdf-starved  con- 
dition. Its  fhnds  hare  been  so  Insnffldent  for 
the  purchase  of  new  books,  that  an  Amer- 
ican student  would  find  a  larger  collection  of 
the  boohs  of  his  own  country  in  the  British 
Huseum  than  in  the  leading  Ubnuy  of  New 
York  I  The  endownient  by  Ur.  Aster's  will 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  put  it  in 
a  little  better  condition ;  but  the  people  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  a  liberal  portion  of  the 
wealth,  held  by  Ifr.  Astor  as  a  litUe  more 
than  a  custodian,  would  be  appropriated  to 
place  the  Astor  Library  in  a  foremost  place 
among  the  great  libraries  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  New  York  have  long  hoped 
their  mlllionairee  would  establish  on  art-gal- 
lery worthy  of  the  dty.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  was  distincUy  Ur.  Aster's 
duty  to  have  contributed  liberally  toward 
this  end.  The  Uetropolitan  Uuseum  of  Art 
is  a  worthy  pn^ect.  A  few  zealous  gentlranoi 
have  given  la^ly  and  labored  strenuously 
to  establish  this  useful  institution,  but  it  is 
still  greatly  in  want  of  funds.  It  would 
have  been  a  graceful  and  easy  thing  for  Ur. 
Astor  to  have  placed  it  on  a  footing  of  pei^ 
manent  prosperity. 

Mr.  Astor,  it  is  said,  counted  his  build- 
ings by  the  thousand.  The  stranger  wander- 
ing  through  th«  city,  would  naturally  expect  to 
find  at  least  a  few  architectural  piles  erected 
by  the  taste  and  munificence  of  the  weaNfat- 
est  man  in  the  country.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Astor  Library,  there  are  none. 
No  schools,  no  academies,  no  churches,  no 
public  pleasure  -  grounds,  bear  his  name. 
The  wealth  of  this  great  millionaire  is  not 
even  evidenced  in  useful  or  economic  things. 
The  best  form  of  house  for  the  laboring- 
jnan  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  day.  Ur. 
Astor,  with  all  his  great  resources,  made  no 
effort  to  solve  it.  No  model  tenements  went 
up  under  his  inspiration ;  no  pretty  and 
tasteful  rows  of  cottages  were  devised  by  hia 
band ;  no  contribution  whatever  toward  the 
solution  of  questions  In  the  economy  of  home 
ever  came  from  him.  He  made  no  experi- 
ments, acquired  no  experience,  contributed 
no  results,  set  no  needed  example  even  in  the 
domain  of  bouso-btUIdiug,  into  which  his  ac- 
cumulating wealth  ever  steadily  went. 

Some  forty  thousand  dollars  have  been  left 
to  charitable  institutions.  We  are  of  those 
who  question  the  permanent  good  of  alms- 
giving, and  henoe  have  no  great  regret  that 
Ur.  Astor  did  not  distribute  a  portion  of  his 
wealth  in  this  way.  But  there  arc  institu- 
tions which  are  charitable  not  by  what  they 


bestow,  but  by  the  suitable  advice  the;  pn 
and  the  opportunities  they  afford;  and  thw 
all  had  just  claims  upon  the  miUioBiirt'a 
bounty.  Had  Ur,  Astor,  however,  withlield 
every  form  of  charity  during  his  life  ud 
in  his  will,  yet  used  his  wealth  with  mne- 
tbing  of  an  eye  to  the  public  good  and  wtlli 
public  spirit ;  had  he  sometimes  riikei  u 
investment  that  if  successful  would  hn 
redounded  to  the  city's  good;  hsd  be  ereo 
indirectly  promoted  the  welfare,  comfort,  or 
ttsthetio  pleasures  of  the  people— we  dHnld 
now  utter  no  word  of  eomplainL 

Last  week  we  suggested  that  Oxford  ud 
Cambridge  should  unite  with  Hanraid  uJ 
Yale  in  composing  a  dictionary  which  AnM 
be  accepted  as  floal  and  authwiutire  1?  tbe 
people  of  both  countries.  We  have  ii«e 
discovered  that  we  therein  committed  pla- 
giarism upon  ourselves,  baring  once  beton 
made  the  same  su^estion,  a  dtcnmstiace 
ire  bad  entirely  forgotten.  We  don't  Vm 
that  any  good  or  evil  Is  likely  to  trin  fnv 
this  self-repetition,  for  it  ia  tolerthlj  ceiUiD 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  look  tor  tbe  conbiu- 
tion  we  have  indicated,  much  as  It  msj  be  it- 
sired.  Ancient  Oxford  and  Cambrii^  ut 
not  fond  of  us  enough  to  meet  us  on  tew 
of  equality.  To  the  haughty  excluBivOMisof 
England's  aristocratic  seats  of  leamii^,  w 
oldest  and  best  colleges  seem  new  and  ist- 
starL  But  if  the  wise  heads  of  the  \at  uri 
the  Gam  could  not  be  induced  to  unite  m  1^ 
lowship  with  those  of  the  Charles  and  die 
City  of  Elms,  at  least  a  union  of  America 
colleges  for  the  purpose  mentioned  eonld  be 
formed.  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  the  Cifr 
versity  of  Virginia,  and  the  Unirersilj 
Uichtgan,  with  such  other  colleges  as  iut 
seem  desirable,  might  unite  for  the  paipw 
of  forming  for  the  American  peo^ite  a  ijiMi 
of  orthography  and  orthoepy  that  wonlib* 
acceptable  to  and  binding  upon  all  fectio!* 
of  the  country. 

If  it  ever  chance  that  a  dietionaty  it  |Hti 
forth  under  auspices  such  as  we  have  infi- 
oated,  we  hope  the  learned  convention  riD 
boldly  grapple  with  the  corruptions  in  pw- 
nunciation  sanctioned  by  the  existing 
tionaries.  It  is  singular  that  the  orthocp? 
certain  words  is  permitted  by  anthni^  ta 
retain  a  vulgarity  and  slovenliness 
the  dictionaries  and  the  masters  so  recolntf'F 
contend  against  when  exhibited  in  'H^'* 
cases.  It  is  asserted  that  the  mun  diKr- 
enee  between  cultured  and  uncultured  perHot 
in  the  utterance  of  words  is,  that  the  tm*' 
open  their  mouths  and  articulate  disUstti^^ 
neither  clipping  their  worda  nor  motbei^ 
tbe  sounds,  while  the  uncultured  ftdltov^' 
nice  distinctions,  slovenly  bury  one  vsA 
in  another,  and  often  fail  to  trticolale  fi"! 
letters  altogether.   But  while  educated  p»- 
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pie  are  careful  not  to  clip  final  consonante 
Bucb  as  uttering  tinging  as  aingin',  or  and  as 
an\  and  DOt  to  confuSe  unaccented  vowel- 
Bounds,  socb  as  pronouncing  innocent,  inno- 
sintj  the;  are  not  permitted  onl;,  but  re- 
quired, to  obscure  and  corrupt  the  sounds  of 
botb  Tonels  and  fionsooants,  in  other  words, 
beiog  distiacUy  instructed  to  say  agen  for 
t^foin,  agaut  for  againtt,  mny  for  anjf,  vtimen 
for  wonwn,  gaUut  for  gallows,  6eSua  for  bdlowt, 
exir'ordinary  for  extraordinary,  off'n  for  often, 
caaH  for  caitie,  Wooaier  for  Woreetitr,  and  so 
on.  We  make  no  pretenFions  to  philological 
learning,  bat  ve  believe  we  may  Tentore  to 
saj  that  the  accepted  pronunctatioD  of  tlie 
words  we  have  enumerated  has  no  support 
but  that  of  custom,  and  if  we  are  right  in 
this  we  shoald  be  glad  to  know  why  cue  torn 
is  sanoUoned  in  slorenly  looseness  in  one  set 
of  words  and  condemned  for  it  in  others  I 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  man  who 
carelessly  talks  about  an  "  innocfnt  pursoQ  " 
is  sneered  at  as  bdng  ru^arly  careless,  and 
if  he  should  endeavor  to  be  exact  in  the  next 
word  he  uses,  and  utter  often  as  it  Is  spelled, 
he  would  once  more  encounter  the  sneers  of 
the  critic  as  being  inelegantly  precise.  We 
hope  oiu  hypothetical  convention  will  cod- 
demn  all  these  sanctioned  corruptions  of  the 
dicUonaries,  and  establish  the  broad  prin- 
ciple that  culture  and  good  taste  exact  dis- 
tinct articulation  in  all  cases,  no  words  being 
entitled  to  privileges  that  all  do  not  enjoy. 


Thx  selections  that  we  gave  last  week 
fh>m  a  somewhat  fantastic  article  in  JSla<^- 
leood  on  "  Weather  '*  showed  that  the  writer 
possesses  not  a  little  poetic  symfttthy  with 
some  of  the  aspects  of  the  sky  and  the  at- 
mosphere. But  he  does  great  injustice  to  fog, 
which  he  calls  the  second-bom  child  of  the 
cionds.  Bain  has  charming  and  snow  superb 
qualities,  but  fog  bos  nothing  to  redeem  it,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer :  "  It  is  stagnant,  sul- 
ky, and  silent ; "  it  is  "  hopelesslj'  objection- 
able, ugly,  useless,  stupid,  and  dirty."  It  is 
amazing  how  a  writer  who  fairly  delights  '*  in 
richly-endowed  bat  widely  wayward  Kature  " 
should  utter  this  wholly  wrongful  judgment 
upon  one  of  "the  family  of  weather"  that 
to  the  observant  eye  has,  not  less  than  its 
kindred,  its  sbrange  surprises,  its  picturesque 
aspects,  its  manifold  beauties.  Fog  may  be 
dirty  in  the  cities  when  mixed  with  and  stained 
by  smoke,  and  at  times  it  is  undoubtedly 
stagnant,  if  not  stupid ;  but  no  one  who  has 
watched  the  movements  of  fog,  who  has  seen 
the  endless  number  of  dissolving  views  it 
forms,  who  has  noted  the  striking  and  pictu- 
resque ways  in  which  the  artists  use  it, 
but  must  resent  the  nithandsome  epithets 
the  Blaekwood  writer  bestows  upon  it  Who 
that  has  passed  a  summer  vacation  on  the 
lea-shore  has  not  at  times  stretched  himself 


upon  a  headland  of  the  shore,  and  watched* 
the  vagaries  and  fantastic  sports  of  the  soft, 
subtile,  and  undulating  fog ;  has  not  seen  it 
now  come  rolling  in  from  the  sea  with  swift 
and  steady  course,  firft  obscuring  the  hori- 
zon, then  swallowing  up  sail  after  sail  that 
dot  the  watery  expanse ;  next  seizing  upon 
jutting  points  of  land,  swe^ing  along  the 
sides  of  the  cliffs,  until  suddenly  it  takes 
possession  of  and  blots  out  the  whole  surface 
of  sea  and  land  ?  But  presently  a  blue  space 
breaks  overhead  ;  alt  at  once  a  shadowy  sail 
looms  through  the  mist;  the  fog  lifts  and 
shows  a  stretch  of  calm  sea;  then  as  sud- 
denly again,  as  if  some  prompter  regulated 
the  rise  and  fall  of  this  strange  curtain,  down 
falls  the  drapery  of  mist,  and  every  thing  is 
hidden !  These  shiftings  and  changes  make 
some  striking  piutures.  At  one  moment  the 
watchful  student  of  the  spectacle  sees  a  sail 
without  a  hull,  dark,  shadowy,  and  mystic 
in  its  body,  but  with  its  upper  line  catch- 
ing Uie  sunlight  and  glittering  white  like 
the  wing  of  some  huge  bird  of  the  sea ;  in 
an  instant  more  the  fog  has  seized  upon  the 
sail,  and  enveloped  it  wholly,  but  the  mantle 
is  lifted  beneath  so  as  to  reveal  the  dark  form 
of  the  hull.  If  there  ore  pnnts  of  wood- 
ed headland  jutting  into  the  sea,  one  looks 
and  sees  them  wholly  obscured,  but  even 
while  he  looks  a  long  line  of  trees  appears 
above  a  mass  of  drifting  mist,  looking  like 
forests  hung  in  the  heavens.  Pictures  like 
these,  forming  and  dissolving  continually  be- 
fore our  gaze,  we  have  often  watched  from 
our  shores ;  and  hence  we  are  forced  to  s.-iy 
that  he  must  be  strangely  ignorant  of  the 
Cystic  sprite  called  Fog  who  heaps  upon  it 
such  epithets  as  those  we  have  quoted. 
There  is  no  better  scenic  artist  on  sea  or 
land  than  the  fog  on  a  summer  day  when 
the  winds  unsteadily  come  uid  go. 


EvzBT  American  should  be  gratified  at 
the  honor  paid  to  Edouard  Lahoulaye  in  his 
election  as  a  life-member  of  the  newly-cre- 
ated French  Senate.  As  long  as  he  lives,  we 
shall  have  a  friend  always  ready  to  defend 
and  praise  ua  in  that  to-be  august  body.  If 
there  is  a  sufficient  leavon  of  such  men  in  it, 
the  Senate  will  be  a  very  different  assembly 
from  that  of  the  Empire,  for  it  will  be  the 
arena  of  independent  and  scholarly  ^bought 
and  enlightened  statesmanship,  instead  of  a 
mere  military  and  sacerdotal  echo  of  an  im- 
perial will.  It  is  well  that  we  should  not  for- 
get or  lose  sight  of  those  earnest  and  coura- 
geous men  who,  whether  In  France  or  Eng- 
land, were  our  stout  champions  in  days  when 
the  weight  of  authority  as  well  as  of  num- 
bers in  those  countries  was  distinctly  against 
ns.  There  were  many,  even  among  the 
French  republicans,  who  sympatbixed  with 
the  purpose  to  break  up  the  Union.  The  ao- 


thor  of  "  Paris  en  Am^rique"  and  "Prince 
Gauiche  "  was  not  one  of  (hem.  In  tlie  lect- 
ure-room and  in  society  he  ceasdessly  plead- 
ed the  cause  of  our  republic.  He  has  always 
been  foremost  in  any  opportunity  that  has 
arisen  to  testify  his  friendt-bip.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  those  who  desire 
to  honor  the  old  friendship  between  France 
and  America  by  erecting  the  colossal  statue 
of  Liberty  in  New  Tork  Harbor.  In  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  an  American  he  once  wrote : 
"  It  is  no  great  merit  of  mine  to  have  de- 
fended the  cause  of  the  Union  during  the 
civil  war.  I  have  followed  the  French  tradi- 
tion, and  I  remember  having,  in  my  youth, 
heard  General  Lafayette  talk  of  Washington 
and  of  the  brave  insurgents  who  have  left 
heirs  worthy  of  them.  If  there  are  people 
in  France  who  have  forgotten  those  noble 
memories,  they  are  to  be  pitied ;  for  it  is  the 
finest  pnge  in  our  history."  U.  Laboulaye 
is  one  of  those  moderate  republicans  wbo 
constitute  the  soundest  and  best  type  of  con- 
temporary French  statesmanship.  He  is  no 
more  visionary  than  to  desire  to  see  his 
country  learn  the  political  lessons  derived 
from  our  example ;  and  in  Europe  there  is  no 
more  intelligent  and  appreciative  studmt  of 
our  Constitution  and  history.  If  republican- 
ism in  France  at  last  endures,  it  will  be  in  no 
small  degree  owing  to  the  purity  and  wisdom 
of  such  men  as  Laboulaye. 


Wk  are  glad  to  see  that  a  movement  is  on 
foot,  organized  by  a  number  of  ladies,  de- 
signed to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  shop- 
girls and  sales-women,  who  are  commonly  re- 
quired to  remain  standing  during  the  long 
ten  or  twelve  hours  of  their  daily  service. 
We  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  the 
cruelty  of  this  requirement,  and  have  insisted 
that,  if  the  health  of  these  young  women  is  to 
be  maint^ned,  a  change  In  the  policy  of  their 
employers  is  indispensable.  It  is  strange 
that  so  obvious  and  necessary  a  thing  has 
to  be  enfoiced  by  organization,  and  that  shop- 
owners  can  be  brought  to  a  just  uid  consid- 
erate conduct  in  this  matter  by  the  means 
only  of  formulated  public  (pinion.  It  would 
have  been  better,  perhaps,  had  the  move- 
ment originated  among  the  sales-women  them- 
selves ;  but,  as  this  was  not  done,  it  is  grati< 
fyiog  to  know  that  some  of  oar  ladies  have 
discovered  the  evil  and  are  endeavoring  to 
remedy  it. 

A  similar  movement  has  been  organized 
in  England,  where,  according  to  the  London 
journals,  sales-women  are  subjected  to  a  cruel 
thouglitlessness  and  exposed  to  a  danger  that 
we  believe  to  be  unknown  here.  "  It  is  real- 
ly painful,"  says  the  FaU  Mall  GazeUe,  "  to 
witness  the  thoughtlessness  of'  some  ladies 
who,  In  inclement  weather,  being  themselves 
well  wrapped  up,  summon  to  the  doors  nf 
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their  CArriag«A  young  women  from  the  shops 
tbey  honor  with  their  patronage,  and  keep 
tbem  standing  hi  tlie  cold,  regardless  of  the 
con«equenvp».  The  seeds  of  consumption  and 
other  fatal  Illneeaes  are  probably  often  sown 
in  this  manner,  and  maeh  misery  might  be 
averted  by  the  exercise  of  a  very  little  con- 
sideration and  common  •  sense."  If  Ameri- 
can ladies  are  accustomed  to  summon  sales- 
women to  their  carri^e-do«^  regardless  of 
(be  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  fact  has 
not  fallen  nnder  oar  obaerration. 


f  tttrarj. 


PROFESSOR  BOXAMY  PRICE'S  "Cur. 
rency  and  Bunking"  (Xew  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.)  forms  an  admirable  compie- 
ment  to  Professor  Jerons's  "  Money  and  the 
Mechanism  of  Exchange,"  reviewed  in  the 
JoORUAL  a  few  weeks  back.  Taking  up  the 
Hubjeot  where  Profesaor  Jerons  leaves  off. 
Professor  Price  gives  an  admirably  clear  ex< 
planotiOD  of  the  theory  or  philosophy  of  cur- 
rency, the  nature  and  function  of  money,  the 
oonditions  with  which  It  must  comply  in  or- 
der to  eonsUtate  good  currency,  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  coin  and 
paper  currency,  and  the  difference  between 
convertible  and  fnoonvertible  paper.  Though 
the  qnestiona  disouased  ore  necessarily  ab- 
atruTO  and  complicated,  the  aim  has  been  to 
reduce  them  to  their  aimple  elementary  prin- 
ciples, and  by  his  mere  statement  of  tliese 
the  author  brushes  aside  moat  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  loeoiigroities  which  confuse  the  sub- 
ject in  the  popular  mind.  His  definition  of 
money,  for  example,  once  thoroughly  grasped, 
will  clear  the  mind  at  once  of  nearly  hII  those 
delosioos  which  have  wrought  so  much  mis- 
ebief  in  the  world : 

"  Coin,  metallio  coin,  alone  is  true  money, 
and  nothing  else  is,  unless  it  bo  a  commodity, 
as  an  ox,  or  a  oow,  or  a  piece  of  salt.  There 
is  a  very  decisiro  reason  for  this  assortion. 
Every  kind  of  paper  styled  money  carries  on 
its  face  an  ordur  or  promise  to  pay  money ; 
and  without  that  order  or  promise  it  would  be 
a  worthless  piece  of  paper,  and  nothing  more. 
An  order  or  promise  to  give  a  thing  ia  not  the 
thing  itself;  titt  thing  ia  absent.  This  settles 
the  matter  absolutely :  paper  is  not  money. 
It  is  idle  to  reply  that  the  distinction  Is  anim- 
portant — that  the  bank-note  does  the  some 
work  as  money,  and  that  practically  there  !s 
DO  harm  in  calliog  it  money.  I  answer  that 
the  harm  is  iramenso  for  the  understanding  of 
currency.  The  vital  fact  is  obscured  that  the 
man  who  takes  s  gold-coin  for  his  goods  re- 
ceives an  BCtaal  piece  of  property,  a  metal  as 
valuable  as  the  thing  he  sells.  He  acquires 
not  a  particle  of  substance  with  a  check  or  a 
bank-note.  If  the  check  is  dishonored  or  the 
bank  breaks,  he  finds  nothing  in  bis  iiand 
against  the  wealth  that  he  gave  away.  If 
checks  and  bank-notes  are  true  money,  then 
so  are  ^goken  words,  for  they  can  purchase 
property,  and  bind  the  bi^er  at  law  just  as 
strongly  as  a  cheek.  To  tell  a  bookseller  to 
put  five  pounds'  worth  of  books  to  his  account 
commits  the  buyer  to  payment  as  completely 
OS  a  oheck.  Coin  is  the  substance,  the  reality 
covenanted  to  be  given  for  goods  bought ;  con- 
sequently coin  alone  is  payment.  The  coin 


at  last  may  never  bo  touched,  because  it  may 
be  put  down  iu  an  account  agwnst  which  set- 
oSn  appear  on  the  debtor  nud  creditor  sides; 
coin  then  is  not  asked  for,  because  its  equiva- 
lent in  property  has  been  received.  Every 
thing  else  —  spoken  words,  shop  -  accounts, 
bank-notes,  cbeckR,  warrants — are  nothing 
hut  title-deed:!,  evidence  good  at  law  to  com- 
pel the  stipulated  payments  in  coin,  if  not 
voluntarily  given.  Without  a  coort  of  law  in 
the  background,  they  are  only  acknowledg- 
ments resting  on  honor,  and  may  at  any  mo- 
ment prove  to  be  empty  writing.  Coin  pays, 
no  form  of  paper  does  till  wlut  is  written  up- 
on it  is  fulfilled." 

The  practtCRl  evils  of  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency  are  pointed  out  with  great 
force  and  clearness  ;  and  we  have  never  seen 
so  satisfactory  an  analysis  of  the  famous 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1S14,  which  created  the 
modern  Bank  of  England,  as  that  contained 
in  Professor  Price's  second  chapter.  Nearly 
hnll'  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  consideradon 
of  the  question,  "  What  is  a  Bank  t "  and, 
though  many  of  the  propositions  of  the  au- 
thor on  this  snttject  diffiBr  widely  from  those 
commonly  current,  he  seems  to  us  to  make 
them  good.  Hia  position  is  that  a  banker 
deals  not  In  motuj/  but  in  debtt;  that  his 
function  is  that  of  "a  broker  between  two 
principals."  A  &nner,  for  instance,  sells  his 
com,  and  deposits  the  proceeds.  In  the  shape 
of  cheeks  and  other  aoknowledgments  of 
debt,  with  his  banker.  He  draws  against 
this  deposit  for  his  current  payments,  but  a 
considerable  time  lapses  before  be  draws  it 
all  out,  and  in  the  mean  time  ttie  banker  lends 
the  balance  to  a  tea-merchant  who  wants  to 
buy  teas,  and  gives  deferred  btlla  to  the 
banker  at  a  discount  for  the  right  to  draw 
currency  at  once.  In  this  transaction  it  is 
plain  that  the  corn  was  simply  exchanged  for 
the  tea  ;  what  the  banker  did  was  to  furnish 
the  conditions  or  medium  through  which  the 
exchange  could  be  effected  ;  "  Thus  the  caW 
dinal  and  final  truth  comes  out,  that  one  set 
of  goods  has  been  exchanged  for  another — 
that  goods  have  bought  goods  —  that  the 
banker  has  acted  precisely  like  a  sovereign 
[or  dollar],  has  been  a  tool,  an  instrument  of 
exchange.  He  transfers  purchasing  power, 
which  he  received  in  the  form  of  a  debt  to 
collect,  and  passes  it  on  in  the  form  of  a 
debt  be  creates.  That  purchasing  power  re- 
sides in  the  goods  stdd,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  banker's  depositor.  It  is  because  the 
depositor  has  sold  com  that  the  banker  Is  en- 
abled to  authorize  the  merchant  to  buy  ten," 

One  feature  of  the  book  whieh  renders  it 
especially  valuable  to  American  readers  is 
that  the  various  questions  are  disenssed  with 
parUoulor  reference  to  the  present  monetary 
conditlbn  of  the  United  States.  Professor 
Price  thinks  that  every  consideration  of 
honor  and  expediency  requires  that  specie 
payments  shall  be  resumed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  that  resumption  neces- 
sarily involves  some  form  of  contraction,  as 
the  currency  of  the  country  to-day  Is  plainly 
greater  than  its  requirements.  He  is  not  in- 
sensible to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
though  he  thinks  the  inconvenience  would 
come,  not  from  a  deficiency  of  currency,  but 
from  the  fact  that  contraction  would  bear 
bard  upon  debtors.    This  inconvenience, 


however,  would  be  comparatively  sli^  if 
contraction  were  gradual ;  and  in  any  cue 
the  hardship  could  scarcity  be  greats  iha 
that  which  iofiation  mflicted  upon  ctedil«t 
Moreover,  men,  whether  collected  in  Diiiont 
or  as  individuals,  cannot  do  wrong  witliou 
suffering,  and  that  salMng  mnit  be  cBdaitd 
if  tlie  wrong  Is  to  be  made  to  cease. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  eztct  liu 
erary  prototype  for  Mr.  Stuart-Glennie'a  "Kl- 
grim  Memories."  *  Itmakesa  threefold dtin 
upon  the  reader's  attention — as  a  record  of 
travel,  a  summary  of  discussion  with  the  lite 
Henry  I'homas  Buckle,  and  a  pbilosopbin! 
disquisition  ;  and,  through  a  single  cluptr, 
perhaps,  one  is  in  some  doubt  whether  the 
author  is  going  to  turn  out  a  tourifl,  t  bi- 
ographer, or  a  metaphysician.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  discover,  however,  that  Mr  Su- 
art-Glennie  cares  little  for  the  travel.«leneai 
in  his  book.  He  is  but  slightly  interetted  in 
sight-seeing,  his  faculty  of  obsemtioo  ud 
powers  of  description  are  small,  and  be  o 
interested  in  places  and  events  only  in  so  fu 
as  they  supply  food  for  his  snl^ective  isaiUl 
processes.  Jnst  as  many  persons  go  to  (be 
Holy  Land  to  renresh  their  faith  and  idBS- 
late  relig^s  feeling,  ao  he  went  thne  tof» 
tify  his  skepticism  by  seeing  for  hmueirtbit 
in  the  very  birthplace  of  three  great  reB- 
gious  Nature  looks  with  her  usual  calm  ioSt- 
I'erenoe  upon  the  faiths,  illusions,  and  delu- 
sions of  mankind.  His  travels  aretral5d^ 
scribed  as  a  pilgrimage;  but  the  pUgriiiiit 
in  search,  not  of  the  shrine  and  footetepstrf 
the  Master,  but  of  the  great  landmarks  in  tk 
history  of  what  he  considers  delusions. 

The  biographical  element  of  the  hook  it 
similarly  slighted.  One  naturally  eip^j 
that  a  friend  of  Mr.  Buckle's,  who  shared  hii 
travels  during  several  months  of  that  litt 
fatal  journey  in  the  East,  would  add  BOlB^ 
thing  to  our  singularly  meagre  knowledge  of 
the  author  of  *'  The  History  of  Civilijation 
but  a  newspaper  obituary  of  average  leoglb 
would  contain  every  thing  in  the  book  it- 
latiog  to  Mr.  Buckle  personally,  and  eieo 
tl>is  contributes  scarcely  any  thing  to  nbu 
wsB  already  known.  Indeed,  the  author  cut- 
fully  guards  himself  against  revealing  nj 
thing  new.  Whatever  he  learned  of  ibe  li&i 
character,  and  opinions,  of  Mr.  Buckle  iv- 
lag  those  months  of  intimate  ossodstios,  be 
regards  as  ac»iuired  in  the  confidaee  oc 
friendship,  and  he  thinks  it  wonid  be  a 
trayiUoFthat  confidence  **  to  report  ai?  ops- 
ion  whatever  not  found  la  published  «ritiB8>t 
or  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  bees  a- 
pressed  freely,  and  without  reserve,  to  et^ 
eie."  Even  the  lengthy  discusdons,  in  wbiet 
Mr,  Buckle  ^^res  as  interlocntor  to  the  si- 
tbor,  shed  no  li^t,  for  the  part  he  p1i;>  >* 
quite  obviously  that  usually  asrigned  to  tbe 
other  person  of  a  dialogue  in  which  tbet>- 
tbor  conducts  the  argument  on  botb  tiiet- 
The  few  pages  of  reminiscences  in  tbe 
dix,  reprinted  from  the  Atiatt/ic  MoniUg,»t 
of  more  real  bic^raphlcal  value  than  lU  t^t 
rest  of  the  book. 

•  Pilgrim  Vemortea ;  or.  Travel  and  DIm"* 

In  the  Blrth-Conntries  otChristlanfty  wRb  OfU* 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  Bj  J.  8.  9tiian-0I«"''< 
It.  A.  NewTork:  D.  A|9)et<«ftCo. 
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Tbe  explanation  of  all  this  ia  that  "  Pil- 
grim Memories  "  ia  not  really  either  a  record 
of  traTel  or  a  biography  of  Buckle,  but  a 
pbiloBophical  treatise  in  disguiae,  Mr.  Stunrt- 
Glennie  ha3  coiiceiTed  a  nev  system  of  phi- 
losophy, tlic  central  point  of  wliich  is  a  dis- 
covery he  believes  himself  to  have  made  of 
the  "  Ultimate  Law  of  History,"  which,  by 
eiplaining  Nature  and  history  and  furnishing 
a  New  Ideal,  shall  supersede  Christianity, 
and  bring  the  period  of  transition,  which  be- 
gan Tith  the  ReformatiOD,  to  a  close.  For 
tbe  exposition  and  verificatioQ  of  this  law  he 
has  planned  %  series  of  works,  of  vbiob 
"  Pilgrim  ICetnories  "  ooDStitutes  the  proct- 
mwn  orprefoce — bdng  deefgoed  to  ahow  the 
line  of  tboaght  and  diaoussion  which  led  up 
to  tiie  discovery  of  the  law.  The  book,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  regarded  as  a  eontribntlon  to 
metaphysics  (or  science,  as  the  author  would 
claim) ;  and,  as  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  base  criticism  upon  a  preface,  we  will 
aimply  say  that,  while  Mr,  Stuart  -  Glennie 
proves  himself  an  ingenious  thinker  who  baa 
gnsped  one  or  two  salient  ideas  with  great 
clearness,  he  does  not  succeed  in  the  present 
work  in  arousing  much  enthusiasm  for,  or 
confidence  in,  his  new  philosophy.  In  fact, 
[be  raw  material  and  preliminary  proceasea 
of  thought  c»n  have  but  slight  interest  save 
for  the  thinker  himself,  and  we  find  that  the 
leading  impression  which  "  Pilgrim  Mem- 
ories "  leaves  on  our  mind  is  that  the  author 
manifests  a  rather  unphiloaopbical  and  not 
clearly  accounted  •  for  spirit  of  aggression 
toward  what  he  calls  "  Christian  ism." 


In  "The  Children's  Treasury  of  English 
Song''  (N'cw  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.),  Mr. 
Francis  Turner  Palgrave  has  made  a  collec- 
tion of  poetry  for  the  young  aa  much  aupe- 
rior  to  any  previous  collection  as  his  "  Golden 
Treasury  "  ia  superior  to  tbe  ordinary  English 
anthologies.  The  selection  is  planned  for 
children  between  nine  or  ten  and  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and;  by  thus  excluding 
from  the  constituency  aimed  at,  infancy  on 
the  one  hand  and  nearly-growa  readers  on 
the  other,  Mr.  Palgrave  has  avoided  the  in- 
congruous mingling  of  nursery  rhymes  and 
passionate  or  reflective  poetry,  and  rendered 
it  possible  to  apply  a  consistent  staudard  of 
choice.  Of  the  standard  here  applied  suita- 
bility to  childhood  is,  of  course,  the  principal 
feature,  but,  this  quality  secured,  nothing  baa 
been  admitted  which,  in  the  editor's  opinion, 
does  not  reach  a  high  rank  of  poetical  merit. 
"  The  standard  of  '  merit  aa  poetry,*  "  as  Mr. 
Palgrave  observes  in  hia  preface,  "  has  ex- 
cluded a  certain  number  of  popular  favorites. 
But  the  atand;ird  of  '  suitability  to  child- 
hood,* as  here  understood,  has  excluded 
many  more  pieces :  pictures  of  life  as  it  seems 
tu  middle  age — poems  colored  bysentimen- 
talism  or  morbid  melanclioly,  however  at- 
traetire  to  readers  no  lotiger  children — love 
as  personal  passion  or  regret  (not  love  as  the 
groundwork  of  acUon)— wtiAcial  or  highly- 
nllnslve  langnage— have,  as  a  rule,  been  held 
nnflt.  The  aim  has  been  to  ahun  scenes  and 
sentiments  alien  to  the  temper  of  average 
healthy  ohildhood,  and  henee  of  greater  in- 
trinsio  di£ScaIty  than  poems  containing  un- 
usual words."   The  somewhat  rijpd  applica- 


tion of  rules  of  choice  gives  the  collection 
a  rather  unfamiliar  air  as  compared  with 
moat  of  its  predecessors.  At  least  half  the 
pocma  which  have  been  included,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  all  such  collectiuna  are  omitted ; 
and  many  new  ones  are  introduced  which 
have  never  before  been  regarded  as  especially 
adapted  to  children.  The  name  of  William 
Blake,  for  example,  has  probably  never  found 
its  way  into  any  previous  collecUon  of  chil- 
dren's poetry,  whereas  Mr.  Palgrave  draws 
upon  him  more  frequently  than  upon  any 
other  single  writer.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  most  children  under  fifteen  will  find 
study  requisite  to  the  understanding  of  many 
of  the  pieces  included  In  the  "Treasury;" 
but  then  this  is  true  of  all  similar  collec- 
tions, and  those  who  trust  themselves  to  Mr. 
Palgrave's  guidance  will  have  the  saUsfao- 
tion  of  knowing  that  they  will  be  introduced 
only  to  poetry  of  real  merit  and  permanent 
value. 

In  order  to  smooth  the  way  of  the  child- 
ish reader  as  much  as  possible,  Mr.  Palgrave 
has  provided  copious  foot-notes,  explaining 
every  unusual  word,  and  all  involved  or 
obscure  phraaea  and  allusions.  Critical  and 
hiatorical  notea  at  the  end  furnish  all  the 
additional  information  and  guidance  needed  ; 
and  an  index  of  writers,  with  one  of  first 
lines,  renders  the  book  eusy  to  consult.  As 
to  the  arrangement  of  tbe  pieces,  no  regular 
plan  seems  to  have  been  followed,  but  diflfer- 
eut  pieces  are  grouped  together  in  sucli  a 
way  that  by  titeir  mere  Juxtaposition  they 
serve  to  explain  each  other,  and  to  set  off  tbe 
special  merits  of  each.  Finally,  the  collec- 
tion is  not  so  large  but  that  an  intimate 
companionship  can  be  eatablished  between 
the  young  reader  and  all  its  contents. 


Thk  title  is  the  prettiest  thing  about 
Theo.  Gift's  "Pretty  Hiss  BeUew"  (Holt's 
"Leisure  Hour  Series").  It  Is  not  without 
cleverness  of  a  certain  Icind,  and  Is  free  from 
the  most  glaring  faults  of  current  fiction ; 
but,  for  a  story  which  is  not  dull,  or  vulgar, 
or  commonplace,  it  comes  nearer  being  te- 
dious than  any  we  have  recently  encountered. 
For  one  thing,  the  author,  who  is  tbe  most 
conspicaous  personage  in  the  book,  does  not 
win  our  allegiance.  We  take  Mr.  Gift  to  be 
a  man  (or  ia  it  a  woman  ?)  who  prides  him- 
self upon  seeing  furlher  into  a  millstone 
than  moat  people ;  on  detecting  pride  where 
humility  was  supposed  to  grovel,  aSeciation 
in  tbe  very  midst  of  frankness  aud  uncon- 
ventionality,  and  sham  in  the  very  detesta- 
tion of  sham.  He  ia  perpetually  discovering 
some  hitherto  hidden  phenomenon  in  an  or- 
dinary character  or  situation ;  and  on  such 
occasions  button-boles  the  reader  confiden- 
tially, talks  to  him  iu  tbe  first  person,  and 
generally  in  parenthesis,  and  condescendingly 
helps  forward  his  lagging  perceptions.  Fol- 
lowing his  cue,  the  reader  feels  oontinnally 
as  if  he  were  on  the  verge  of  some  new  rev- 
elation in  human  nature ;  and  yet,  after  all, 
Hr.  Gift's  "characters"  are  but  the  ordinary 
people  of  fiction,  and  his  book  au  ordinary 
story  tbont  them.  Iiady  Margaret,  the  weak, 
self-sacrificing  mother,  is  a  familiar  ac- 
qnalntance ;  Dick  is  a  type  of  aoap^p«ce 
far  better  drawn  in  TroIIope's  "Way  of  the 


World;"  Clivo  is  the  conventional  version 
of  Rochester,  whose  stem  exterior  and  boor- 
ish manners  cover  a  warm  heart  and  the 
most  chivalrous  instincts ;  and  even  pretty 
Miss  Bellew  is  the  familiar  ingenui  whose 
imperfections  are  more  charming  than  other 
women's  perfections.  As  to  the  plot,  he 
must  be  but  a  novice  in  novel-reading  who, 
when  he  reads  in  the  first  chapter  that  Olive 
sneers  at  Miss  Bellew's  "gushing  ways," 
and  that  she  thinks  him  a  "  stuck-up  pig," 
does  not  hear  the  predestinate  wedding-bells. 

It  would  probably  surprise  tbe  author  if 
it  were  told  him,  but  the  children  are  the 
most  successful  people  in  hia  book.  These 
are  really  natural  and  pleasing,  and  are  so 
simply  1)eeause  he  has  not  oonedived  it  ne- 
cessary to  apply  to  them  his  over-elaborate 
method.  !niey  brighten  the  story  when- 
ever they  enter  it,  and,  if  the  other  charac- 
ters were  drawn  as  aimply  and  nnalfeotedly, 
"  Pretty  Miss  Bellew  "  would  be  a  book  aa 
satisfactory  aa  It  is  clever.  We  say  tittle 
about  the  plot  and  other  features  of  the 
story,  though  Mr.  Gift  might  well  be  praised 
for  his  skill  in  a  sort  of  cumulative  pre- 
Raphuelite  word-painting.  "Pretty  Miss  Bel- 
lew "  is  essentially  a  novel  of  character,  and 
will  accept  judgment  On  no  other  or  subor- 
dinate grounds. 

The  tenth  volume  of  the  "Brici-Brao 
Series  "  (New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong  & 
Co.)  contains  "  Personal  Reminiscences  by 
Constable  and  Gillies,"  being  extracts  from 
the  recently-published  "  Life  and  Literary 
Correspondence  uf  Archibald  Constable,"  and 
from  tbe  "  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Yeteran," 
published  in  ISSl,  Constable  was  a  great 
publisher  in  the  early  years  of  tbe  century, 
and  has  become  more  widely  known  than 
most  publishers  of  his  time  by  reason  of  bis 
Intimate  connection  with  Sir  Walter  ScotL 
Gillies  was  an  obscure  author,  long  since 
forgotten,  who  wrote  some  verse  and  did  a 
good  deal  of  miscellaneous  literary  work, 
attaining  a  kind  of  repntaUon  by  means  of 
some  translations  from  the  Crerman  and  Dan- 
ish, whose  literary  treasures  be  was  one  of 
tbe  first  to  discover.  Both  of  them  were 
Scotchmen,  they  lived  about  the  same  time, 
and  each  had  a  rather  extensive  acquaint- 
ance among  contemporary  men  of  letters. 
Such  of  their  reminiscences  as  Mr.  Stod- 
dard has  brought  together  deal  almost  ex- 
clusively with  authors,  and  the  present  vol- 
ume, consequently,  has  a  more  distinctly  lit- 
erary flavor  than  any  other  in  the  series. 

We  cannot  say,  however,  tlint  we  have 
been  either  amused  or  edified  by  it  in  any 
considerable  degree.  Constable's  reminis- 
cences, naturally  enough,  refer  almost  exclu- 
sively to  his  busiuesri  dealings  with  authors, 
and  the  commercial  aspect  of  authorablp  has 
never  been  a  fascinating  or  agreeable  one. 
Tbe  correspondence  with  William  Godwin,, 
and  a  letter  or  two  of  Jefl'rey's,  are  the  only 
portions  of  Constable's  contributions ^t  are 
either  fresh  or  su^estive.  Gillies's  remi- 
niscences are  better  j  but,  even  here,  the  se- 
lection resembles  most  other  collections  of 
lirie-Airae,  in  consisting  of  a  few  really 
choice  bits  mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  what 
plaiU'^oken  people  would  call  trash. 
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THE  ARTS. 


[December  25. 


The  volume  contaios  portraits  of  Con- 
9t:ibla,  William  Godwin,  Miss  Seward,  and 
Goethe — those  of  Godwin  and  Goethe  being 
reproduced  from  the  Uaolise  Gallerj. 


The  latest  development  of  the  "Little 
Clii99ic  "  idea  is  the  little  "  Test-Pocket  Se- 
ries "  (Boston :  J.  R.  O^ood  ft  Co.).  The 
object  of  this  series  is  to  present  the  briefer 
prose  and  poetic  masterpieces  of  standard 
and  popalir  authors  in  volumes  "  so  small 
that  they  can  be  carried  in  a  vest-pocket  of 
proper  dimensiona ; "  and,  as  a  specimen  of 
tbeir  proposed  contents,  the  pnblishm  have 
issued  four  volumes,  containing  Longfel- 
low's '*£van«eliQe"  (illustrated),  Whittier's 
**  Snow-bound  "  (Illustrated),  and  six  of  Emer- 
son's essays,  "  Power,"  "  Wealth,"  "  Illu- 
sions," "Culture,*"' Behavior,"  and  "Beau- 
ty," in  two  volumes.  Other  authors  whose 
works  will  be  drawn  upon  are  Tennjson, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  Howells,  and 
Bret  Harte.  The  volumes  are  not  really 
small  enougli  to  put  into  a  vest-pocket  of  or- 
dinary size,  but  they  are  sufficiently  diminu- 
tive to  be  easily  stowed  away,  they  are  well 
printed  and  very  prettily  bound,  and  they 
are  abundantly  readable.  With  one  or  t«o 
of  them  hid  away  about  his  person,  one  can 
bid  defiance  to  a  railway  journey  or,  what  is 
worse,  a  long  horse-car  ride. 


"  Kkuiniscencxs  of  Saratoga  and  Ball- 
ston,"  by  William  L.  Stone  (New  York  :  Vir- 
tue &  Yorston),  is  a  somewhat  scrappy  and 
ncwspaperish  collection  of  anecdotes,  tradi- 
tions, and  historical  incidents  relating  to 
Saratoga  and  its  vicinity.  Mr.  Stone  cnn  re- 
member a  time  when  Saratoga  was  still  al- 
most a  wilderness,  and  he  heard  In  his  child- 
hood stories  from  others  of  the  days  when  it 
was  the  scene  of  fierce  Indian  fights  and  of 
General  Gates'^  great  victory  over  Burgoyoe. 
These  stories  and  reminiscences  he  narrates 
in  lively  style,  and  the  book  has  a  oertun 
value  as  illustrative  of  the  narrow  iuterval 
in  point  of  time  whiufa,  in  America,  separates 
savagery  from  civilization. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Conway,  writing  to  the  London 
Academy  regarding  a  recent  visit  to  Walt  Whit- 
man, says :  "  He  is  only  in  bis  fifty-seventh 
year,  nor  does  his  face  present  so  many  indi- 
cations of  ajfQ  as  I  was  prepared  to  see.  He 
is  about  as  handsome  an  old  man  as  1  have 
seen,  his  white  locks  parting  over  a  serene  and 
most  noble  forehead,  the  eye  clear  and  sweet, 
the  features  manly  and  refined,  and  the  strengtli 
of  the  large  head  softened  by  an  aspeot  at  onoa 
pensive  and  simple.  T^me  has  not  in  any  sense 
diminished  hia  sanguine  democratic  hopes  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  America.  He  spoke  roost 
sadly  when  saying  that  he  could  hardly  hope 
to  see  those  of  his  readers  and  critics  in  Eng- 
land Itom  whom  he  has  received  so  many  ex- 
pressions of  esteem  and  affection,  and  ha  was 
never  wearied  in  asking  questions  concerning 
those  among  them  with  whom  I  was  acquaint- 
ed. Ho  evidently  feels  that  bis  end  cannot  bo 
very  far,  but  he  is  perfectly  calm  in  the  pros- 
pect, wliicti  I  hope  may  be  bri£;hter  than  he  at 
present  nnticlpatcf.  I  will  only  add  that,  even 
more  than  when  I  first  aaw  him,  I  have  felt 
that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  man  oast  in  the 
large  mould,  both  as  to  heart  and  brain,  and 
in  every  sense  (as  Thoreau  describes  him)  the 
greatest  democrat  that  lives." 


Abthcb  Clivb,  in  the  Gmtlaman^a  Mag<^ 
2ine,  declares  Walt  Whitman  to  be  "the  no- 
blest literary  product  of  modem  times,"  and 
asserts  that  "  his  infiuence  is  in^orating  and 
refining  beyond  expression."  We  are  told 
that  no  poet  since  Shakespeare  has  written 
with  a  vocabulai7  so  ftvitf^il ;  no  word  can  be 
subsUtuted  for  another ;  and  "  "where  he  seems 
roughest,  rudest,  most  prosaic,  then  often  is 
his  language  most  profoundly  melodious." 
We  learn  that  "  nnder  a  mask  of  extravagance, 
of  insane  intensity,  Whitman  preserves  a  bal- 
ance of  mind  and  a  sanity  sncb  as  no  poet  since 
Shakespeare  has  evinced."  If  hia  sympa- 
thies were  fewer  be  would  go  mod.  Energy 
and  passion  so  great,  streaming  through  few 
and  narrow  chnnneli^,  would  burst  nil  barriers. 
His  universal  sympathies  have  been  bis  salva- 
tion, and  have  rendered  his  work  in  the  high- 
est degree  swe  and  true.  He  is  always  em- 
phatic, nay  violent,  but  then  he  touches  all 
things.  Life  is  intenae  In  him,  and  the  fire 
of  existence  burns  brighter  and  stronger  than 
in  other  men.  Thus  he  does  his  reader  ser- 
vice :  he  seems  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  veins 
to  poi}r  life  into  those  who  read  bim.  He  is 
electric  and  vitalizing.  All  Nature,  books, 
men,  countries,  tfalngi>,  change  in  appearance 
as  we  read  Whitman ;  they  present  themselves 
nnder  new  aspects,  and  with  diffbrent  &oes." 

But  Peter  Bayne,  in  the  last  Hufniffhtlp, 
takes  a  very  difi'erent  view  of  the  poet.  "  Whit- 
man's writings  abound  witli  reprodactions  of 
the  thoughts  of  other  men  spoiled  by  obtose- 

ness  or  exaggeration.  .  .  .  Is  there  any  thing 
in  Whitman  decidedly  better  than  merely  ex- 
travagant affectation!  .  .  .  Nature  in  America 
is  difi'erent  from  nature  in  Europe,  but  we  do 
not,  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  pass  from  cosmos 
into  ohaos,  and  Mr.  Carlyle's  expression, '  win- 
uowings  of  chaos,'  would  be  a  candidly  scien- 
tific description  of  Whitman's  poetry  if  only 
it  were  possible  to  associate  with  it  the  idea 
of  any  winnowing  prooess  whatever.  Street- 
sweepings  of  lumber-land—di^ointe^  frag- 
ments of  tmth  tossed  in  mad  whirl  with  dis- 
jointed fragments  of  falsehood,  gleams  of 
beauty  that  have  lost  their  way  in  a  waste  of 
ugliness — sneh  are  the  oontents  of  wliat  he 
calls  his  poems." 

Joaquin  Miller  has  confided  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  ijouiaville  Courier-Joftmal 
certain  facts  regarding  his  past  life,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  "came  from  a  God- 
forsaken, impecunious,  wandering  race;" 
that,  as  near  as  he  can  tell,  he  was  bom  in 
Cindnnati  in  1841 ;  that  he  ran  awi^  from  his 
home  in  Callfornin,  was  captured  by  the  Mo- 
dncs,  lived  with  them  nearly  five  years,  loved 
them,  learned  their  language,  fought  with 
them,  and  escaped  from  them  to  San  Francis- 
co in  1868;  that  he  then  went  to  Oregon, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1860 ;  that  he  shortly  afterward  became  editor 
of  a  newspaper;  that  in  1666  he  was  elected 
District  Judge  of  Oregon,  in  which  position 
he  served  for  four  years ;  that  lie  was  married 
in  1868,  and  didn't  kuow  of  one  pleasant  mo- 
ment after  that  for  years ;  that  his  very  first 
poem  was  babbled  at  his  mother's  breant;  and 
that  he  is  now  at  work  on  a.new  poem  called 
"  Adrianne :  A  Dream  of  Italy." 

The  Maneheder  Guardian  speaks  of  a  curi- 
ous contribution  as  being  just  made  to  the  lit- 
erature of  Lancashire,  viz.,  a  hook  published 
in  Manpheater  bearing  the  title  of  "Angelic 
Revelations,"  which  professes  to  give  disser- 
tations on  the  "  origin,  uUimation,  and  des- 
tiny, of  the  human  spirit,  communicated  by  8 
feminine  angel.  Purity,  who  on  earth  was 


known  by  the  name  of  Teresa  Jacoby."  The 
Ax>ntispiece,  it  is  stated,  is  designed  by  tbe 
spirit  of  Jan  Steen,  the  Dutch  punter. 

Tbs  condition  of  Turkey  will  remind  tht 
curious  of  the  old  rhymed  prophecy  wbieb  hu 
dropped  out  of  common  recollection.  It  i« 
said  to  have  been  made  in  MSS : 

"  In  twice  two  hundred  years  the  Bear 

The  Crescent  shall  assail. 
But  If  the  Cock  and  Bull  unite. 
The  Beat  shall  not  prevail. 

"  Bat  look  I  In  twice  ten  years  agaiii. 
Let  Islam  know  and.fear, 
Tbe  Ckm  sbaQ  wax— the  CreKentwiBi, 
Grow  pale  aud  disappear." 

It  will  be  "  twice  ten  years  "  next  sptingfrn 
the  oonclusion  of  the  Crimean  War. 

Oahltui  attained  hia  dghtieth  Uithdiyon 
the  8d  instant,  and  the  oooaslon  was  commcsi- 
orated  by  presenting  him  with  an  addne* 
signed  by  eighty  persons  tn  England  ud 
Scotland,  and  accompanied  by  a  gold  medtl, 
with  Carlyle's  head  on  tbe  ohvene  sod  tbe 
date  and  a  few  appropriate  words  on  tlie  re- 
verse. As  no  American  participated,  we  maj 
hope  that  the  great  Scotchman  accepted  tbe 
friendly  testimonial  with  a  good  grace. 

BATABn  Tatlob  is  said  to  be  making  elib- 
orate  studies  for  a  combined  biography  ^ 
Goethe  and  Sohiller,  which  will  occupy  sevCT- 
al  volumes,  and  ti^e  several  years  to  cw- 
plete. 

A  GnEXK  translation  of  three  of  Shike 
speure'a  tragedies  will  be  published  at  Atbeu 
next  year. 


MR.  SNEDECOR,  at  his  new  pioturfrgil- 
lery  in  Fifth  Avenue,  has  a  nnticeiUt 
collection  of  [MUnUngs.  At  most  of  the  ^ 
Icries  of  the  city  the  pobUc  is  aceustooadU 
find  worlLB  by  foreign  arUsts,  many  of  «liott 
names  are  well  known,  but  there  tre  vr? 
few  paiiiUngs  byAmerienns.  In  Hr.  Sscdfr 
cor's  collection  it  is  interesting  and  pleanU 
to  be  able  to  compare  foreign  ud  Ameiietf 
aoenra  tliat  hang  side  by  side. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  exhibitioa  coa- 
sists  of  about  a  hundred  of  Mr.  Gdwi'f 
studies,  made  during  his  residence  in  Afriv 
and  Europe.  These  occupy  one  whole  iMe 
and  part  of  another  in  the  large  room.  Is  > 
recent  number  of  the  Jouenal  we  descriW 
the  general  character  of  these  sketches,  wiik 
their  rich,  deep  skies,  picturesque  groapinp 
of  figures,  and  the  charming  architectare, 
quunt  or  ornate,  of  Brittany  or  Algerii.  Tb 
blue  Mediterranean,  too,  stretching 
from  the  shores  of  Italy,  and  the  rich  tones 
of  the  barren  hill-sides  to  be  seen  along  llie 
Comiche  road,  ali  appear  soft  in  sunahuie  at 
gray  at  twilight  !n  these  varied  pictores. 
But,  besides  the  works  of  Mr.  Colmac, 
cor  has  gathered  from  various  sources  a  Dum- 
ber of  other  important  paintings.  Some  of 
our  readers  will  remember  a  cheerful  figure 
painting  by  Hr.  Eastman  Johnson  called  "i 
Woodland  Bath,"  whioh  was  eiMbUed  sttk 
Academy  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  swm 
represents  a  woman  dipping  her  lofaat  into> 
pool  of  (dear  water,  florronnded  by  bii^ 
maple-trees.  The  rister  of  the  child  is  IcsvV 
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toward  him  on  her  hands  and  knees,  cheering 
hiin  up  and  diverting  his  fears  of  the  cold 
pool.  Near  this  picture  is  a  cabinet  painting 
by  Mr.  S.  J.  tiuj,  representing  a  little  scene 
which  the  artist  names  "  The  Torn  Trousers," 
and  sliowing  a  frightened  boy,  seated  on  an 
old  leather  trunk,  sewing  ap  a  rent  he  has 
made  in  his  velveteen  breeches,  while  fais 
mother,  attracted  by  his  unusual  quietude,  is 
watching  the  process  of  his  sewing  through 
the  balustrade  of  the  staircase.  Many  per- 
sons will  recall  a  charming  summer  land- 
scape of  the  Sousfltonic  Talley,  by  Bristol, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  paintings  sold  from 
the  walls  of  the  Academy  last  year — white 
anmmer  oloads,  that  lie  in  little  groups,  dap- 
pled with  alternate  light  and  diade ;  the  far 
reaches  of  soft  meadows  dotted  with  trees, 
and  Taried  by  the  wiodingt  of  the  Reaming 
tiver.  On  either  side  this  valley  is  bounded 
by  the  low,  bloe  hillB  of  Berkshire,  and  the 
artist  had  combined  all  the  forma  and  soft- 
ened the  colors,  so  that  the  picture  was  the 
favorite  of  everybody  who  saw  it,  and  was 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  beat  pahitings  in 
the  exhibition. 

Of  the  anme  class  of  rich  Oriental  color 
^3  Hr.  Colman's  pictures,  Mr.  Louis  TiSany 
has  two  or  three  fine  architectural  scenes 
from  old  towns  in  Brittany — street-scenes  of 
atrange,  irregular  towers  and  quaint  spires, 
where  overlapping  stories  and  old  arcades 
recall  buildings  of  a  somewhat  similar  char- 
icter  for  quaint  picturesqueuess  in  the  city 
of  Chester,  though  in  this  latter  place  one 
feels  the  absence  of  color  and  of  peaeant- 
coatume,  which  are  the  greatest  element  of 
charm  in  the  old  towns  of  France. 

Side  by  side  with  these  pictures  the  visit- 
or has  a  chance  to  compare  the  modeling  of 
a  boy  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  fishing-boat, 
by  Hr.  Winalow  Homer,  and  see  how  good  it 
is,  even  when  the  eye  can  travel  immediately 
to  a  painting  of  an  old  prisoner  in  his  cell, 
the  work  of  the  oelelmted  artist  Knans. 
The  pale,  worn  features  of  the  prisoner,  with 
their  gray  and  delicate  shades,  caught  our 
eye  the  moment  we  entered  the  gallery,  but 
it  waa  not  till  we  came  cloae  to  it  that  we 
discovered  the  reason  why  the  cloae  drawing 
of  the  old  moo's  features,  the  brown  stonee 
of  his  cell,  or  the  straw  pallet  on  which  he 
was  sitting,  had  impressed  us  as  so  good,  and 
we  saw  the  artist's  name,  which  was  a  justi- 
fication of  the  whole  impression. 

One  of  the  lai^est  works  in  the  gallery, 
by  Hr.  F.  H.  De  Haas,  called  Heaving-to 
for  a  Pilot,"  \a  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
this  artist's  style.  A  fine  sea,  a  fine  sky,  and 
ft  ship  full  of  motion  and  breezy  lightness, 
combine  many  of  his  strongest  points. 

Pictures  that  are  all  good  do  not  suffer 
by  direct  comparison  with  others,  and  we 
think  no  opportunity  is  so  valuable  for  the 
public  or  the  artists  themselves  to  see  what 
tliey  have  really  done  as  to  allow  such  a 
picture  as  Knaus's,  or  two  or  three  Yiberts, 
to  ahow  at  a  glance  whether  Hr.  Johnson's 
soft,  sweet  color  U  as  harmonious  as  it  ap- 
pears when  seen  alone,  and  if  the  action  of 
Hr.  (luy*8  **  Good  Sister  teaching  her  Uttle 
Brother  the  Alphabet,"  in  a  oharming  do- 
mestic "  bit,"  is  as  excellent  as  we  had  snp- 
poaed. 


While,  uulike  some  of  the  other  picture- 
dealers,  Mr.  Schaus  seldom  exhibits  an  en- 
tirely new  collection  of  norks  of  art,  in  bis' 
little  gallery  the  visitor  is  constantly  pleased 
and  surprised  by  finding,  from  mouth  to 
month,  excellent  additions  of  pictures  or 
statues  from  different  foreign  artists,  or 
from  our  own.  At  the  present  time,  Hr. 
Schaus  has  some  half-dozen  new  pictures,  of 
cabinet  size,  nhich,  from  the  names  of  the 
ortists,  at  once  attract  attention.  Two  of 
these  are  "still-life"  scenes,  one  by  Des- 
gofi'e,  and  the  other  is  a  netrly-painted  fruit- 
piece  by  the  Dusseldorf  artist,  Preyer.  To 
say  that  a  |dcture  ia  by  Desgoflfe  ia  to  say 
tlut  it  is  beautlfbl,  for  lie  ia  almoat  the  only 
man  living  who  knows  how  to  add  inter- 
est and  poetical  charm  to  groups  of  ob- 
jects of  vtrAt,  which  are  always  artistically 
composed  in  light,  and  shade,  and  color,  to 
bring  out  the  beauty  of  a  pearly  shell  cup,  or 
to  reveal  the  delicacy  of  an  enamel  or  the 
texture  of  a  bit  of  laco.  The  little  picture  by 
Preyer  is  one  of  his  usual  subjects,  fruit  and 
leaves ;  and  in  this  painting,  as  fully  as  in 
the  first  picture  we  saw  from  his  easel,  he 
has  rendered  with  exquisite  purity  of  color 
and  of  touch  the  bloom  of  a  peach  and  the 
juicy  flesh  of  a  broken  apricot.  Grapes  lie 
beside  tliese  as  lucent  as  drops  of  gum,  and 
pinks,  purples,  and  their  yellow  transparency, 
are  all  depicted  with  the  utmost  purity.  Be- 
side these  poiDtings  is  an  excellent  Yerboeck- 
hoveii,  rather  small  in  size,  but  one  of  the 
pleasantest  compositions  we  remember  by 
this  painter.  A  shepherd,  whose  head  ia 
turned  partially  aside  to  call  to  his  sheep,  in 
the  field  outside  the  door,  is  driving  a  small 
flock  of  lambs,  goats,  and  two  or  three  wool- 
ly veterans  of  the  flock,  through  ru  open  door 
into  their  sheepfold.  Two  or  three  bright- 
colored  fowls  within  the  bam  catch  a  stray 
ray  of  sunshine  on  their  red  and  %reen  featli- 
en,  and  outside  appear  a  green  pasture  and 
blue  distant  hiUa.  Lookii^  at  tUs  little  scene 
through  a  magnifying-gtau,  the  locks  of  long 
wool  on  the  backs  of  the  aheep  separate  and 
stand  apart  in  their  thick,  close  wisps,  while 
the  minute  delineation  of  the  faces  of  tbe  an- 
imala  ia  seen  in  each  nicely-finished  feature. 
Yerboeckhoven  is  now  an  old  man,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  most  laborious  of  artists.  Six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  finds  him  at  work  in 
his  studio,  while  other  artists  are  etill  sleep- 
ing, and  he  seldom  abandons  bis  brush  till 
eight  or  ten  at  night.  His  pictures  in  Ameri- 
ca are  now  quite  numerous,  but  It  is  not  many 
years  that  we  can  expect  this  excellent  ani- 
mal-painter to  be  able  to  produce  works  to 
which  each  year  adds  a  better  reputation. 

Besides  the  subjects  we  have  mentioned, 
there  are  two  small  costume-pictures  by  Gues. 
Soldiers,  in  slashed  doublets  and  leather  top- 
boots,  in  one  picture  hold  a  magnificent  pen- 
non, rich  in  color,  and  heavy  with  gold  em- 
broidery. The  soldier  in  the  other  painting 
is  acting  as  a  sentry.  There  is  also  a  small 
cattle-piece  by  Yan  Marcke,  a  pupil  of  Tro- 
yon.  This  artist  has  the  touch  and  manner 
of  the  master,  united  with  individual  feeling 
and  conception. 

Thx  ifinth  annoal  exhibition  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colora  will 


be  opened  to  the  public  in  the  galleries  of 
tbe  National  Academy  of  Design  on  Monday, 
January  Slst,  and  will  continue  four  weeks. 
Works  for  the  exhibition  will  be  reortved 
from  the  12th  to  tbe  19th  proximo.  Draw- 
ings in  black  and  white,  as  well  as  water-col- 
ors, will  be  admitted,  but  they  must  be  origi- 
nal works,  and  never  before  bave  been  exhib- 
ited in  New  York.  The  hanging  committee 
is  composed  of  artists  who  will  be  likely  to 
rigorously  exclude  poor  pictures ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  tbe  average  annual  increase  in  works 
sent  in,  tbey  will  have  at  leost  one  thousand 
to  select  from.  This  wilt  insure  a  high  gen- 
eral merit ;  besides  which,  we  know  of  a 
number  of  important  drawings  <A  special 
value  now  In  preparation  by  prominent  ar- 
tists. Alti^etber,  there  Is  every  prospect 
that  the  society  will  make  a  better  show  than 
that  of  last  year.  There  will  be  the  usual 
reception  to  artists  and  their  friends  on  Sat- 
urday evening  preceding  the  public  opening. 
Tbe  exhibition  this  year  ia  necessarily  short, 
owing  to  the  demands  of  tbe  Academic  Coun- 
cil, which  requires  that  tbe  galleries  must  be 
vacated  on  or  before  Uarch  4tb.  The  officers 
of  the  society  hope  in  another  year  to  have  ii 
suitable  building  for  their  exhibitions,  exclu- 
sively under  their  own  management.  At  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  in  New  York  the  col- 
lection, or  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  left  un- 
sold, is  to  be  trnnsferred  to  tbe  galleries  of 
tbe  Brooklyn  Art  Association,  where  it  will 
be  exhibited  two  weeks.  The  officers  also 
announce  that  they  have  secured  one  of  the 
best  galleries  in  the  Centennial  buildings, 
and  are  preparing  to  make  a  good  display 
of  work  at  tbe  exhibition. 


The  Crawford  monument  and  group  of 
statues  at  Richmond  fiinn  the  best  piece  of 
monumental  seulptore  in  tbe  country.  But 
it  stands  in  a  <»ty  not  usually  visited  by  fot^ 
eigners,  and  is  unfamiliar,  except  in  engrav- 
ings, to  the  greater  nimiber  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. If  it  were  practicable,  and  we  believe 
it  is,  to  have  a  oopy  taken  in  plaeter  i^U- 
size,  and  placed  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
we  should  be  able  to  show  our  visitors  from 
abroad  a  specimen  of  art-work  of  a  character 
larger  In  conception  and  better  in  execntioD 
than  we  are  commonly  supposed  to  possess. 
Plaster  copies  of  colossal  works  of  art  may 
be  seen  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  nt  Paris ; 
and  hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  no  insu- 
perable obstacle  exists  to  the  erection  at 
Philadelphia  of  a  plaster-cast  of  the  great 
Crawford  group. 


OVB  PABI8  LETTER, 

yotember  80,  1675. 

THE  papers  are  becomilig  very  indibcreet 
on  tbe  subject  ot*  "  L'Etrangere,"  the 
new  comedy  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  so  anx- 
iously awaited  by  the  public,  and  now  in  re- 
hearsal at  the  Com^die  Frangaise,  This  piece, 
which  is  probably  the  most  talked  about  of 
any  literary  work  of  the  preaent  aeavon,  will 
probably  be  prodaced  early  in  February.  It 
was  only  read  by  the  author  to  the  committee 
some  two  weeks  ago.   Yarions  rumors  about 
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the  leading  personkg^,  or  at  least  the  one  that 
^vea  her  name  to  t)ie  piece,  hare  been  afloat, 
aome  decluring  that  Z'Etrangirs  waa  no  other 
lba|i  a  portrait  of  the  eccentric  Princess  de 
Hettemioh,  others  that  the  model  thereof  was 
the  notorious  Mrs.  Blackford,  whose  career 
has  evideotly  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
iroagiaation  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  to  judge  hj 
the  allusion  which  he  inakea  to  her  in  hia 
preboe  to  "  Manon  Leacaut."  At  all  eventa, 
the  fiwt  that  DEtrangen  boraelf  is  an  Ameri- 
can qtpears  to  be  settled.  She  is  one  MUtrm 
(tiel)  Cla^ton^  a  terrible  creature,  a  Mranger 
not  only  to  France  but  to  morality  and  decen- 
cy as  well.  Her  hnsband,  an  American  of  a 
very  prononneed  type,  is  one  of  the  minor 
personages.  This  Clartaon  has  not  been 
studied  from  any  actual  living  model,  but  baa 
been  evolved  merely  from  the  depths  of  the 
inner  consoiousncse  of  M.  Dumas.  Hence, 
if  reports  are  to  bo  believed,  he  in  depioled  as 
a  gross,  vulgar  boor,  wh<}  draws  a  pipe  from 
bis  pocket  to  smoke  a(  an  evening  toirie,  and 
only  puts  it  up  nt  the  request  of  the  mistreas 
of  the  house,  and  then  after  testifying  the  ut- 
moat  astonishment  at  her  objection.  The  cast 
is  to  comprise  the  very  "flower  of  the  bas- 
ket" fto  nse  s  pretty  French  idiom)  of  the 
Oom jdie  FranfaUe.  The  real  heroine  of  the 
play  is  a  titled  lady— a  duchess  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.-Gerntaiu.  This  elegsnt  personage 
has  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  biearrt  Croizette, 
while  to  Sarah  Bernhardt— elegant,  poetic, 
talented,  and  touching — has  been  allotted  the 
part  of  VEtrangere;  a  curious  reversal  of 
things  as  they  ought  to  be.  But  liademoi- 
aelle  Croizette  is  in  truth  what  she  is  often 
significantly  called  —  namely,  "the  mistress 
of  the  house"  at  La  Com^die,  and  conse- 
quently she  has  first  choice  of  a  part  in  any 
piece  in  which  she  may  bo  called  upon  to 
play.-  TIm  male  cbaraoters  are  to  be  taken  by 
Got,  Delannay,  Febvre,  .Coquelin,  and  Lfr- 
roche.  After  the  done  of  the  reading  of  the 
comedy,  U.  Damas,  as  la  usual  in  such  oases, 
retired.  A  unanimous  vote  of  acceptance 
from  the  $ocietaira  followed,  and  then  one  of 
them  remarked :  "  Gentlemen,  let  us  call  back 
M.  Dumas,  and  do  not  even  say  to  him  that 
his  piece  is  received ;  it  would  be  impertinent 
to  hint  that  there  waa  ever  the  slightest  doubt 
on  the  subject." 

I  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  an  intro- 
duction to  M.  Theodore  Barri^re,  the  well- 
known  and  brilliant  dramatiat,  whose  *'  Scan- 
dales  dMlier"  is  now  drawing  crowded  bouses 
at  the  Taudcville.  He  is  a  tall,  slender,  aris- 
tocratio-looklng  gentleman,  apparently  about 
flfty  years  of  age,  with  dark,  ailveivtlireaded 
lulr,  keen,  dark  eye8,flnely-cat  but  attenuated 
features,  and  a  heavy  black  mustache.  The 
right  of  translation  and  reproduction  of  "  Lea 
Scaodales  d'Hier"  for  America  has  already 
been  sold  to  M.  Thtodore  Micbaelia  uid  to 
Mr.  Samuel  French,  On  being  complimented 
on  Its  brilliant  and  deserved  success,  M.  Bar- 
ri^re  remarked  modestly  that  it  was  so  ad- 
mirably acted  that  even  a  had  piece  could 
hardly  fail  of  success  with  such  a  cost ;  and 
he  went  on  to  say  tha(  he  had  built  more 
hopes  upon  others  among  his  works  that  had 
failed  forwant  of  properinte]^r«tatlon.  "Bet- 
ter a  poor  play  well  acted,"  he  added,  "than 
A  good  one  badly  performed."  Prohably  he 
was  thinldng  of  his  "Cbemln  de  Damas," 
which  fell  flat  at  the  TaadeviUe  last  season. 
But,  with  all  due  deference  to  M.  Barridre,  I 
am  willing  to  assert  thst  the  acting  or*  Bosai 
and  Bistori  combined  could  hardly  have 
availed  to  save  that  well-written,  pretentious, 
but  most  stupid  play  from  its  well-deaerved 
fate. 


An  account  has  recently  been  publislied  of 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  ancient  of  ezist- 
.ing  typographical  establlsbmontB,  the  print- 
ing-house of  the  Plantin  family  at  Antwerp, 
which  has  been  in  existence  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  archives  of  whieli 
have  been  most  carefully  preserved.  The  city 
of  Antwerp  has  under  consideration  a  project 
for  purdiasing  the  establishment  and  its  con- 
tents, and  it  ia  from  the  interes^g  report 
made  by  M.  Naat  to  Communal  Council 
of  that  aty  that  the  following  facts  are  taken : 
The  founder  of  the  house  waa  one  Chrlatopher 
Plantin,  bom  in  France  in  1614,  who  estab- 
lished himself  at  Antwerp  in  1S50,  and  five 
years  later  he  purohaaed  the  large  mansion  on 
the  Harch6  du  Vendredi,  which  became  the 
seat  of  hia  typographical  works,  and  which 
has  served  as  a  residence  for  bis  descendants 
imtil  the  present  day.  Thence  lie  filled  the 
civilized  world  with  his  publications  and  with 
his  renown.  He  contrived  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  terrible  Philip  II.,  notwith- 
standing his  avowed  abhorrence  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  of  its  peculiar  featurep,  tbe  torture 
and  the  stake.  The  King  of  France  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  strove  to  win  the  illustrious 
printer  to  their  dominions  by  the  most  tempt- 
ing offers,  bnt  be  steadfitrily  reftised  to  leave 
bis  beloved  city  of  Antwerp.  He  died  in  16S9, 
at  the  age  of  seven^-flve,  leaving  hia  house 
wid  hia  numerous  works  to  his  son-in-law 
Jean  Moretus.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
possessed  twenty-two  presses,  and  had  estab- 
lished a  branch-house  in  Paris.  From  that 
epoch  till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
wealthy  house  lost  nothing  either  of  its  pres- 
tige or  its  importance.  Passing  from  heir  to 
heir,  from  generation  to  generation,  it  has 
00 me  down  intact  to  our  own  times,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  curious  literary  monuments 
not  only  of  Belgiam  but  of  the  world.  In  the 
present  house  are  still  preserved  the  first  two 
presses  ever  poaseaaed  by  Ohriatopher  Plan- 
tin.  They  are  still  in  working  order,  and  a 
proof  was  taken  flrom  one  of  them  by  the 
Queen  of  the  BeljrianB  during  a  recent  visit. 
All  the  pnmiUve'material  of  the  establish- 
ment has  been  preserved.  The  stalls  and  ta- 
bles for  the  correctors  and  workmen  stand  in 
their  original  places,  and  the  hall  in  which 
they  work,  with  its  massive  ceiling  in  carved 
oak,  and  its  curious  windows  with  small- 
paned  lattices  and  wrought-irou  fastenings,  ia 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  existing  relics 
of  the  household  architecture  of  the  aixteentli 
century.  The  room  formerly  oooupled  Jus- 
tin Lipsius  when  oorreotlng  prooft  retains  ita 
antique  Aimitare  and  Us  hangings  of  Cordova 
tapestry.  In  the  correctors'  room  ia  preserved 
tbe  type  of  the  house  from  ita  origin  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  oentniy.  The 
firm  poasesses  a  mass  of  rare  manuscripts,  doc- 
uments, etc,  amo4iting  to  over  eleven  thou- 
sand pieces,  and  comprising  valuable  and  cu- 
rious historical  documents,  autographs  of  great 
interest  and  value,  such  as  those  of  Bubens, 
Vandyck,  etc.,  and  a  quantity  of  interesting 
matter,  valuable  for  a  complete  history  of  the 
art  of  printing.  It  would  take  years  to  classi- 
fy and  arrange  this  immense  and  priceless  col- 
lection. The  oopperplatea  and  wood -blocks 
of  the  numerous  publkationa  of  the  house  are 
in  perfect  orderandpreservuion.  Theeopper- 
plates  amountin  number  to  twenty-seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven,  all  of  Anversols  arUsts 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and 
the  number  of  the  wood-blocks  is  estimated  at 
fifteen  thousand.  The  oollection  of  engravings 
in  extremely  important.  They  number  over 
two  thousand,  of  which  many  arc  proofs  before 
letter,  and  oomprise  the  works  of  most  of  the 


master-engravers  of  the  sixteenth  and  tevta- 
tecnth  centuries.  Four  laige  albntna  costiii 
the  drawings  made  for  tbe  house,  amonicwhidi 
are  eleven  by  Kubene,  accompanied  by  ■  r> 
celpt  signed  by  him.  Nearly  all  tbe  impoitun 
Flemish  artists  are  represented  in  tbeat  il- 
bums.  As  to  the  library,  it  cootaios  spwi- 
mene  of  all  the  works  issued  by  Plantin  ud 
Iiis  descendants,  as  well  as  copies  of  votb 
issued  by  rival  honaea,  such  as  EtieiiDt,tk 
Elzevirs,  etc.  Nearly  all  the  books  ate  uu- 
riorto  the  middle  of  Uie  eighteenth  ceatni;. 
Tbe  library  cootidna  nine  thousand  volnmet, 
including  two  hundred  aqd  three  nunntaipta 
Among  (he  latter  are  to  be  found  the  "  KbEi 
Sacra"  of  1402,  in  two  volumes,  a  mignijktnl 
work,  ornamented  with  colored  desig:iu,  i<x 
which  twenty-five  thousand  francs  (five  tboo- 
sand  dollars)  has  been  offered ;  the  "  Apota- 
lypsis"  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  tbt 
"  Chronicle  of  Jean  Froioaort "  of  the  umt 
period,  in  three  volumes.  Among  tlw  printed 
volumea  is  to  be  found  the  celebrated  Potj|jat 
Bible,  published  by  Plantin,  and  still  betriiif 
the  notes  and  corrections  of  Arias  Monunni. 

The  poasesaions  of  the  firm,  cxelttBi*e  of 
the  manuscripts  and  the  library,  have  bra 
estimated  at  over  fbity  thousand  dollait.  h 
is  to  be  hoped  that  tits  (wlleetioni  rf  tin 
curious  and  interesting  eBtablishnent  will  be 
kept  together  and  not  dispersed  by  public 
sate,  aa  Is  now  threatened,  in  case  the  citv  of 
Antwerp  does  not  become  their  purchaser. 

The  literary  news  of  the  week  is  unimpoi- 
tant,  owing  to  the  approach  of  tbe  holidtji, 
and  the  consequent  absorption  of  boekstllen 
and  publishers  in  the  peculiar  forms  of  trsde 
incidental  to  the  aeaaon,  Dentn  hse  irnixd 
Hecter  Malot's  "Marquise  de  LuciliieR,"  ■ 
oonttnuatioQ  of  hia  "  Colonel  de  Cliaprillu," 
and  one  or  two  other  unimportant  novels  btn 
seen  the  light.  The  articles  on  "  Alsace  nd 
Lorraine  in  187S,"  from  the  pen  of  Jski 
darkle,  now  in  course  of  pubUcstioo  in 
V^iinmmt^  has  procured  for  that  psper  't» 
suppression  by  tbe  German  authorities  in  fix 
two  provinces  In  question.  I  gave  some  a- 
tracts  from  the  first  nnmbera  of  the  seiioi 
few  weeks  ago.  Erckmann-ChatrisD's  "  Hii- 
tory  of  a  Conservative  "  ia  still  runninf  u  i 
feuilleton  in  Z«  Jtappd.  John  Leraoinu'i 
articles  in  Zes  Dfbatt,  on  the  late  porcbuear 
the  Suez  Canal  shares  by  the  Kngliah  GoTem- 
ment  (an  affair  which,  by-thc-wi^,  has  crtiud 
an  immense  excitement  here),  are  wonderftlll 
able,  aiid  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  mtin 
and  of  commendation. 

M.  Patin,  the  seeretaty  of  the  Acad«7,i* 
dangerously  ill.  He  is  over  eighty  yein  <^ 
age.  Dejozet  and  FrAdAric  Lemaltre  still  m- 
vlve,  though  both  these  aged  theatricil  oelcb- 
rities  are  in  a  dying  condition— Dejsirt  froa 
dropsy  of  tbe  chest,  and  Lemaltre  from  u 
internal  cancer.  M.  Schneider,  the  fonn* 
president  of  the  Corps  L4^s1atif,  died  of  ap- 
oplexy at  his  superb  hotel  on  the  Hue  Bon- 
dreaa  last  week.  The  remains  of  Carpetaivf" 
transported  to  Valenciennes  the  oUierday.Bii 
there  interred  with  much  pomp  and  ceremoi^. 
The  City  Council  and  the  Academical  Coucil 
received  the  body  at  the  nulway-statioo.  h 
was  then  toansported  to  a  chapel  eiecud  m 
one  of  the  large  veatibnles  of  the  AtMimj, 
where  it  remained  all  day  to  receive  tbe  horn- 
age  of  the  fellow-citizens  and  admhers  of  Ott 
celebrated  sculptor.  The  coffin  wse  \otiti 
with  crowns  and  bouquets  long  before  tbi 
close  of  the  day.  Yesterday  momiug  ih**" 
Dcrsl  took  place  in  the  midst  of  an  eaoisK* 
crowd.  The  ceremonial  a  said  to  )ttf'  '"f 
magnifloent.  The  father,  mother,  and 
dren  of  tbe  deceased  were  preaent,  bntsot  w 
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wife,  a  cloud  of  scandal  of  a  very  real  bat  ud- 
dflfluod  nature  haviug  enveloped  tlie  marital 
relations  of  Carpcaux. 

A  few  days  affo  a  celebrity  of  the  past  died 
at  Colmar — the  Cuptaia  Bicliard  who  enjoyed 
H  few  days'  renown  uiany  years  ago  as  the  cap- 
tor of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  at  Strasburg:  in 
1S36,  Tlie  prince,  surrounded  by  bis  scoom- 
plioes,  had  gone  to  the  barracks  of  Finkmatt 
Co  haranguo  the  soldiers.  The  troops  were 
wavering,  when  Captain  (then  Sergeant)  Bi- 
chard  stepped  from  the  ranks  and  resolutely 
arrested  the  prince.  This  daring  soldier  re- 
tained, strange  to  say,  his  grade  under  the 
Kmpirc.  He  was  made  eaptaia  at  the  siege  of 
Sevastopol,  and  received  the  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Two  muBical  events  have  signalized  the 
past  week — the  production  of  "  Don  Juan  "  at 
the  Oraud  Op6ra,  and  the  first  perrormanoe  of 
an  Italian  opera  troupe  at  the  Salle  Yenta- 
dour.  The  first-named  performance  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  house  was 
densely  crowded  in  every  part,  though  the 
display  of  toilets  was  by  no  means  brilliant. 
As  to  the  performance  itself,  it  was  the  old 
story  at  this  house  —  superb  scenery,  an  ex- 
quisite ballet,  and  (always  excepting  Faure)  an 
absurdly  weak  oast.  Mademoiselle  ErauBs 
was  indeed  a  very  tolerable  Dontvi  Anna,  but 
poor,  fat,  old  Queymard  as  Donna  Elvira,  and 
poor,  fat,  young  Tergnet  he  Don  Oiiavio,  were 
dismal  to  behold  and  to  hear.  Then  Miolan 
Carvalho,  as  Zerlina,  did  indeed  look  pretty  and 
young  and  winning  enough  for  the  character, 
and,  had  she  only  kept  her  mouth  shut,  she 
would  have  gotten  along  very  well,  but,  un- 
fortunately, Zerliaa  is  obliged  to  sing,  and  the 
worn  and  wovcrini;  voice  of  the  once  fine 
artiite  was  something  painful  to  listen  to. 
Gailbard  makes  a  better  Ltpordlo  than  he  does 
u  Mi^hiitophsUi,  but  he  is  a  thoroughly  unin- 
telligent performer ;  there  are  no  brains  ap- 
parently back  of  his  \i\gphyn4pu  and  big  voice. 
The  great  feature  nf  the  evening  was,  of  course, 
the  Don  Juan  of  Faure,  and  the  great  bary- 
tone literally  surpassed  himself,  both  vocally 
and  dramatically.  The  sceneiy  was  exquisite, 
particularly  the  opening  scene  (a  street  in 
Sfodrid  by  night),  the  gloomy  and  moonlight 
cemetery,  wherein  stands  the  statue  of  the 
Gommmdatore,  and  the  ballroom  of  Don  Jvan'a 
palaoe,  all  lights,  statues,  gilding,  and  flowers. 

As  to  the  Italian  opera,  the  season  was  in- 
angursted  with  a  performance  of  Verdi's  "  Bi- 
ffoletto,"  with  the  great  barytone  Graziani  as 
the  unfortunate  jester.  His  acting  and  singing 
were  botli  extremely  fine.  But  the  GUda  of 
tho  evening  was  a  Uademoiselle  St.-Urhiiin, 
who  is  forty  years  old  at  the  very  least,  and 
immensely  stout.  "  She  could  replace  at  need 
Che  elephant  in  the  '  Tour  du  Honde,'"  said 
one  malicious  critic.  "  She  resembles  Albo- 
ni,"  said  another,  "only  it  is  the  elephant 
before  it  swallowed  the  nightingale." 

LucT  n,  IIOOPXR. 

.Scttnce,  Iniwiilujii,  giscobcrs. 

sxTmoTioy  of  fire  ik  sbips. 

ARUSSIAX  naval  officer  recently  securcl 
honor  and  promotion  owing  to  a  single 
**  liappy  Ihoiiaht"  bravely  executed.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  ship  it  was  hid  fortune  to  com- 
mand carried  in  her  magazine  an  unusual 
amount  of  ponder  and  explosive  missiles. 
While  at  anchor  in  an  Eoatern  harbor  the 
watch  reported  the  ship  on  fire.  A  hasty 
examination  determined  the  location  of  the 


fire  to  be  in  the  coal-bunkero,  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  magazine.  Discovering  that, 
with  the  means  at  command,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  stay  the  flames  before  they  should 
reach  the  magazine,  the  order  was  at  once 
given  and  as  promptly  executed  to  *'  sink  the 
ship."  A  hole  quickly  opened  below  the  wa- 
ter-line effected  this  result,  and  the  next  day 
saw  the  ship  pumped  out  and  on  the  ways  for 
"  trifling  repaire,"  while  the  officer,  whose 
presence  of  mind  saved  not  only  his  ship  but 
those  of  the  fleet  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
anchored,  was  rewarded  by  promotion.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  ship  was  at  anchor 
in  a  safe  and  shallow  harbor,  the  course  of 
the  captain  was  without  question  a  wise  one, 
and  his  honors  fairly  earned.   Had  the  fire, 


posed  to  accomplish  this  end,  carbonio^cid 
gas  is  the  most  in  favor — and  this  with  good 
reason.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  be  readily 
and  cheaply  generated,  as'  by  the  treatment 
of  marble  with  sulphuric  acid;  then  it  is  a 
heavy  gas,  and  thus,  when  projected  into  the 
lower  hold,  will  fill  the  vessel  by  displace- 
ment ;  and,  again,  its  presence  can  in  no  way 
work  injury  to  the  cargo.  Among  the  sim< 
plest  devices  proposed  for  the  use  of  this  gas, 
we  have  before  described  one  as  foUoms : 
along  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  boxes  or  lead- 
en cans  filled  with  broken  marble  are  placed, 
leading  to  these  boxes  are  leM  tubes  con- 
nected with  receivers  on  deck  ;  these  contain 
the  acid  which,  when  admiited  to  the  marble, 
cuuseB  a  generation  of  the  gas.    A  second 


however,  been  discovered  v^en  the  ship  was 
in  midst  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  the  result 
would  hare  needs  been  fatal  to  ship  and  all 
on  board,  and  the  record  of  "  burned  at  sea  " 
would  have  alone  been  entered  to  tell  the 
story  of  man's  vain  struggle  against  the  ele- 
ments. Though  in  the  recital  of  this  inci- 
dent we  read  nothing  of  the  action  of  the 
Admiralty  in  favor  of  more  efficient  devices 
for  preventing  its  recurrence,  yet  it  is  evident 
from  the  many  plans  proposed — some  of  which 
have  been  noticed  in  these  columns  —  that 
the  attention  of  owners  and  underwriters  has 
been  directed  with  increased  earnestness  to 
the  actual  need  of  some  simple,  efficient,  and 
positive  method  for  extinguishing  fire  in  the 
bold  of  a  vessel.    Among  the  agents  pro- 


method,  that  may  be  adapted  to  steamships 
only,  is  the  arrangement  throughout  the  Tea- 
sel of  a  series  of  8team<pipes  connected  with 
the  main  boiler,  and  through- which  steam 
could  be  projected  into  the  hold.  Although 
there  are  points  in  favor  of  this  method, 
there  are  many  and  decided  objections  to  it. 
Steam  being  lighter  than  air,  would  accumu- 
late along  the  upper  portions  of  the  apart- 
ments, and  would,  moreover,  rapidly  con- 
dense, and  in  this  form  be  of  little  value 
as&inst  an  active  conflagration.  It  is  true 
that  in  certain  trial-tests  the  carbonic-acid 
machines  have  proved  very  eS'ective.  Tet, 
the  difficulty  of  producing  the  gas  rapidly 
enough  and  conveying  it  with  sufficient  en- 
ei^  to  the  threatened  parts  of  the  vessel, 
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seems  to  be  a  decided  one,  and,  bo  fur,  bas 
iaterfered  witb  a  general  adoption  of  the 

plan. 

An  English  inrentor,  Captain  W.  H. 
Thompson,  b7  a  judicious  and  etninentlj 
practical  eombination  of  these  two  methods, 
has  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  device  that 
has  secured  the  indorsement  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  "White  Star  Une"  of  steam- 
ers,  apon  two  of  which — the  Britannic  and 
Germanie  —  the  apparatus  haa  already  been 
fitted.  A  reference  to  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration will  render  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  GaptAii  Thompson's  method  plain  to 
the  reader :  At  a  point  A  on  the  upper-deck 
midships,  a  series  of  four  iron  pipes  project, 
and  are,  when  not  in  use,  closed  by  screv- 
oaps.  These  pipes  terminate  below  respec- 
tively in  the  main-deok,  'tween-deck,  liold, 
and  eoal-bunkers.  To  the  right  of  this  line 
of  projecting  pipes  is  a  second  singltj  one 
leading  from  the  boilers  below,  and  half-way 
between  this  steam-pipe  and  the  other  four 
is  a  large  box,  in  which  carbonic-acid  gaa 
cnn  be  generated  by  some  one  of  the  usual 
methods. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Russian  ship,  a  fire  has  broken  out  in  the 
coal-bunkers.  In  such  a  case,  the  first  order 
would  be  to  close  all  the  openings  to  the 
bunkers,  in  order  that  the  extinguishing 
agents  may  not  be  too  widely  or  uselessly 
distributed.  The  reagents  needed  to  gener- 
ate the  gas  are  then  brought  together  in  the 
box,  and  connection  between  it  and  the  noz- 
zle of  the  pipe  leading  to  the  bunkers  is  es- 
tablished, as  here  shown.  When  all  is  in 
readiness,  the  tfteam-valre  is  opened,  and  at 
once  a  blast  of  steam  enters  the  box,  where 
it  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  these 
two  powerful  agents  rush  on  and  downward 
together.  The  eorbonlc  acid,  aided  by  the 
energy  imparted  to  it  by  the  steam,  soon 
finds  its  way  to  the  seat  of  the  conflagration, 
aud,  repl:ictng  the  air  that  favored  the  com- 
bustion, acts  as  a  wet  blanket,  smothering 
and  finally  extinguishing  the  flames.  In  or* 
der  that  the  distribuUon  of  the  steam  and 
gaa  may  be  as  general  and  positive  as  pos- 
sible, the  conducting-pipes,  on  entering  their 
special  precinct,  are  perforated  along  their 
sides,  the  sleam  emerging  from  these  holes  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  the  illustration.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  method  of  its  construc- 
tion that  this  apparatus  is  so  contrived  that 
either  gas  or  steam  may  be  used  alone.  In 
the  former  case,  however,  it  is  evident  that 
the  gas  must  not  only  be  generated  in  in- 
creased quantity,  but  under  snfflcient  press< 
ure  to  secure  an  immediate  distribution 
through  the  pipe  into  the  desired  apartment. 

The  Inventor  of  this  apparatus  also  com- 
mands one  of  the  vesaela — the  Britannic — 
upon  which  it  has  been  fitted,  and  has  doubt- 
less ^ven  attention  to  all  the  needed  details 
of  its  construction.  Certainly,  the  device  a» 
here  Ulastrsted  is  simple  enough  in  construc- 
tion, and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  it  will  compass  the  desired  end. 
ShoDid  experience— though  we  trust  it  may 
be  long  delayed — establish  its  claims,  it  will 
then  Im  imperative  to  demand  of  ship-own- 
en  an  adoption  of  It  upon  all  ooesn-going 
steamers. 


On  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
first  paper  recording  his  observations  on  ants 
and  beea,  we  presented  an  extended  review  of 
the  author's  experiments  and  the  conclusions 
deduced  i^m  them.  These  eonelusions,  it 
may  be  remembered,  were  briefly  to  the  efiTect 
that  these  Insects  do  not,  oa  a  rule,  possess,  or 
at  least  prootise,  the  communicative  faculty— 
that  is,  having  fbund  a  store  of  honey  or  food, 
they  do  not  coiumunicata  the  inrormatiou  to 
their  friends  or  collaborators.  So  contrary  was 
tins  opinion  to  the  popular  belief,  that  many 
obser^'Drs  and  beo-keepers  were  led  to  ques- 
tion the  thoroughness  of  Sir  John's  observa- 
tion, for  which  reason  he  has  been  led  to  re- 
peat or  vary  the  tests,  with  a  view  to  a  final 
vcrificatioD  or  retraction  of  his  former  state- 
ments. The  results  of  these  continued  obser- 
vations were  embodied  In  a  recent  paper  read 
itefore  the  Linnnan  Society. 

As  may  rightly  be  judged  fVom  the  observ- 
er and  his  theme,  this  last  report  is  one  of  ex- 
ceeding interest  and  significance,  and,  as  many 
of  the  experiments  were  of  a  cliaraotn:  which 
win  admit  of  a  repetition  by  those  specially 
interested,  we  aro  prompted  to  condense  from 
this  paper  somewhat  at  leo^h  : 

The  first  test  was  of  the  same  order  as  the 
former  one  made  with  bees,  and  n'as  insti- 
tuted with  a  view  to  determine  whether  ants 
oommuuicMo  their  good  fortune  to  their  com- 
panions. A  smull  heap  of  larva  was  placed 
within  a  few  feet  of  a  nest  of  small  red  ants. 
A  single  unt  was  then  placed  on  the  larvse- 
heap,  and  her  movements  watched  from  elev- 
en o'clock  in  the  morning  till  alter  seven  in 
the  evening.  During  this  time  she  made 
eighty-six  journeys  from  the  larvse  to  the  nest, 
carrying  off  one  each  time ;  but,  althongh  so 
busy,  and  with  tha  precious  store  lying  so 
long  exposed,  she  brought  no  other  ant  to  aid 
her  in  removing  it.  In  a  second  instance  a 
single  ant  bore  off  one  hundred  and  eighty 
larvEB  In  a  sinijlo  day.  Other  trials,  however, 
resulted  differently ;  and,  being  in  doubt 
whether  in  these  cases  the  ants  purposely 
brought  assistance,  or  whether  the  aid  was 
the  result  of  aooident  merely,  the  following 
dual  test  was  made. 

Having  taken  two  ants,  the  one  wod  placed 
on  a  heap  of  lorvs,  and  the  other  on  a  group 
of  two  or  three  only.  In  this  latter  ease,  how- 
ever, a  larva  was  always  put  in  the  place  of 
the  one  earried  off.  Itwas  then  observed  that 
the  ant  placed  on  the  largo  group  of  larvie 
brought  far  more  fHends  to  its  assistance  than 
the  one  which  had  but  a  few  to  remove.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  question,  so  far  as  regards 
the  ants,  remains  unsettled,  with  the  weight 
of  evidence,  as  shown  by  this  final  test,  in  fa- 
vor of  the  view  that  they  do  seek  for  and  se- 
cure all  needed  assistance. 

Advancing  another  step,  an  ingenious  and 
extremely  interesting  series  of  tests  was 
made,  with  a  view  to  seUle  a  vexed  question 
regarding  the  intelligence  of  ants.  It  appears 
that  M.  Lund  statea  that,  while  In  Brazil,  he 
was  passing  one  day  under  a  tree  which  stood 
almost  by  itself,  and  woe  surprised  to  bear  the 
leaves  falUng  about  him  like  rain.  On  exam- 
ining the  cause  for  this,  he  found  that  a  num- 
ber of  ants  had  climbed  the  tree  and  were  cut- 
ting off  the  leaves,  which  were  then  carried 
away  by  companions  waiting  below.  This 
certainly  sounds  like  a  veritable  "  traveler's 
tale,"  and  that  it  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
such  appears  from  the  following  report  whioh 
Sir  John  Lubbock  gives  of  a  kindred  experi- 
ment : 

"  I  placed  a  number  of  larvn  on  a  elip  of 
glass,  which  I  sospended  by  a  tape,  so  that  It 
hung  one-tlurd  of  an  inch  nom  tna  surface  of 


one  of  my  artificial  nests ;  isolating  it,  how- 
ever, in  such  a  manner  that,  for  an  ant  to  walk 
to  tbe  nest  she  would  be  obliged  to  go  thirteen 
feet  round,  I  then  placed  some  black  ants  (F. 
nigra)  on  tbe  glass  with  the  Urve.    Each  of 
them  took  a  larva  in  the  usual  way,  and  then 
endeavored  to  go  by  the  quickest  ruod  home. 
They  leaned  over  the  glass,  end  made  every 
effort  to  reach  down,  out  of  course  in  vain, 
though  the  distance  was  so  small  that  they 
couldall  but  touch  the  nest  witb  their  antetmz, 
and  even  in  one  or  two  ctises  succeeded  in  get- 
ting down  by  stepping  on  to  the  back  of  an 
ant  below.    Those,  however,  which  did  not 
meet  with  any  such  assistance,  gradually, 
though  at  first  requiring  some  b^p  from  me, 
found  their  way  round  to  the  nest,  and  after  a 
short  time  there  was  quite  a  striof  of  ants 
passing  to  and  fro  from  tbe  nest  to  lie  larvK, 
although  it  would  have  been  so  wj  for  them 
to  throw  tbe  larvie  over  the  edge  of  the  gla««, 
or  to  go  straight  home,  if  they  would  have 
faced  a  drop  oi^  say,  one-tenth  of  an  inch." 

With  a  true  natural  philosopher's  faith  in 
the  wisdom  of  all  of  Nature's  children,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Sir  John  should  confess 
with  reluctance  that  this  experiment,  which 
he  tried  several  times,  "  surprised  him  very 
much." 

Having  in  tbe  former  paper  taken  the 
ground  that  bees  did  not  as  a  rule  coiumnoi- 
cate  tbe  discovery  of  honey  to  other  beea,  tl. 
following  test  was  made :  Having  placed  vxme 
honey  In  a  flower-pot  laid  on  its  aide,  a  K- 
was  introduced  through  the  small  orifice  to 
the  bottom.  Under  these  cirenmBtBncc8,frjia 
a  quarter  to  seven  in  the  morning  till  a  qnai- 
ter-paat  seven  at  night,  she  made  fifty-nine 
journeys  to  and  from  her  nest,  and  only  one 
other  bee  found  her  way  to  the  honey.  Thi; 
conclusion  here  reached  is  the  same  as  that 
hitherto  presented — namely,  that,  when  honey 
is  concealed  so  that  it  would  not  naturally  Le 
found  by  others,  the  bee  in  the  posaesbion  of 
the  secret  will  not  or  cannot  divulge  iL  This 
same  teBt  was  made  with  wasps  witb  like  re- 
sults :  only  when  the  honey  wis  exposed  did 
others  come.  "  I  trained,"  he  writes,  "  a 
wasp  to  oome  to  some  honey,  wbieh  I  p\aoc4 
in  a  box  commuiticirti&g  vitii  the  outaidc  by 
an  India-rubber  tube  six  inohea  in  length  and 
one-third  of  an  ineh  in  diameter.  She  came 
to  this  honey  oontinuonsly  for  three  days,  dur- 
ing whioh  time  no  other  wasp  fbond  the 
honey." 

Though  this  last  paper  present*  many  oth- 
er facts  of  great  Interest,  we  will  omit  farther 

reference  to  all  save  one,  which  opens  a  rich 
field  for  inquiry  and  speculation.  This  fact 
relates  to  tbe  question  as  to  whether  beirs  pos- 
sess the  faculty  of  distinguishing  colors,  and 
as  to  how  tbia  question  was  answered  we  wUl 
refer  to  the  author's  own  recital,  given  aa  fu\- 
lowB : 

"  I  found  that  bees  soon  accustomed  them- 
selves to  look  for  honey  on  papers  of  partim- 
lar  ct^ora.  For  inatance,  on  September  ISth  I 
placed  a  bee  to  some  bonev  on  a  sUp  of  glaM 
on  green  paper,  and,  after  ane  had  made  twelve 
jonrneys  to  and  from  the  hive,  I  put  red  f.a- 
per  where  the  green  bad  been,  and  placed 
another  drop  of  honey  on  agreen  paper,  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  foot.    The  bee  returned, 
howovei:,  to  the  honey  on  the  green  ps|ier.  I 
then  gentiy  moved  the  green  paper,  witb  the 
bee  on  it,  Deck  to  the  old  place,    when  thi* 
bee  had  gone,  I  replaced  the  green  fwper  bj 
a  yellow  one,  and  put  the  green  again  a  foot 
off.    After  the  usual  interval,  she  returned 
again  to  the  green.    I  repeated  the  same  prv- 
ceeding,  but  with  orange  paper  instead  of 
green.    She  returned  again  to  the  green.  I 
now  did  the  same  witb  white  paper;  abe 
turned  again  to  the  green.    Again  I  tried  htr 
with  blue;  she  again  came  to  the  green-  J 
then  reversed  the  position  of  the  blw  i>d 
green  papers,  but  still  she  returned  u>  tii* 
green,  I  repeated  this  experiment  «itk  other 
bees,  and  with  the  aam*  remit,  lfc(K«n  r. 
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seem«d  to  me  that  in  some  <!«ses  they  did  not 
distingoisli  ko  oloarly  between  green  and  blue 
botveen  greeu  and  other  colors.  In  other 
respects  thejr  Deemed  to  adhere  equally  oloaely 
to  aQT  color  to  whioh  they  were  made  aocus- 
coinea." 

OesTaih  Continental  miaoroaoopio  allde- 
preparers  hnro  been  detected  in  a  fVaud  which , 
if  not  thoroughly  ventilated,  may  result  in 
most  aeriou.f  iuconvenience,  and  posaiblo  dan- 
ger to  the  cause  oC  leurDing.  "It  appeara," 
writes  Mr.  W.  G.  Letsom,  to  the  Acadrnvg, 
"  t!mt  many  polarisoope  objects  ere  offered  for 
B.-ile  purporting  to  ha  plates  of  minerals,  which 
are  nothing  mora  than  ingenious  manipulations 
of  colored  glass  and  cheap  mioeraU.  Tliua, 
spartalite,  for  instance,  is  imitated  by  menns 
oH  a  dark-red  glass,  in  which  is  placed  a  thin 
section  of  caloite.  The  combination  ia  then 
mounted  in  Canada  balaam  betwoen  two  plates 
of  glaaa.*'  An  optician  in  Berlin  ia  credited 
witb  the  anthorahip  of  this  deoeption,  and 
why  bis  name  ia  wiUibeld  we  are  at  a  loaa  to 
understand. 

It  is  said  that  if  seeds  of  barley-corn,  etc., 
be  placed  between  moist  pieces  of  litmus-pa- 
per, the  roots,  as  tbey  grow,  stick  to  the  paper, 
and  color  it  an  intense  red.  By  an  addition 
of  the  tincture  of  litmns,  this  red  color  may  be 
gToatly  intensified.  This  reault  wonld  seem 
to  indicate  the  separation  from  the  roots  of  a 
strong  non-volatile  acid,  and  the  faet,  as  here 
demonatmted,  may  he  one  of  marked  signifl- 
ceoce  in  vegetsble  chemistry  and  physiology. 

That  our  readers  may  be  prepared  for  any 
!4ubscquent  revelations  on  the  subject,  we 
would  state  that  Mr,  Ediaon,  of  Newark, 
claims  to  have  discovered  either  a  new  force 
or  a  modification  of  electric  force,  which,  if  it 
nccompliah  one -half  that  ia  claimed  for  it, 
will  effect  far  more  for  the  canae  of  progress 
tlian  Wfl  dare  to  conceive.  But  of  this  more 
when  more  is  known. 

FnoK  recent  reports,  it  would  appear  that 
Mr.  Stanley  and  his  sail-boat  Lsdy  Alice  will 
soon  have  to  compete  witb  an  English  steam- 
er for  the  honor  of  exploration  on  the  Albert 
Nlyants.  Colonel  Gordon  has,  it  appears,  auc- 
oeeded  in  aitcending  the  river  to  a  point  above 
the  rapids,  whence  a  passaj^e  to  the  lake  ia  un- 
obstructed. 

In  his  will,  dated  October  16,  1875,  Sir 
Charles  WheaCstone  bequeaths  all  his  scien- 
tific boobs  and  instrumcuts  to  the  corporation 
of  King's  College,  London.  This  gift  is  ac- 
companied by  a  legacy  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  for  the  fnrtber  purchase  of  acientlflc 
Inatmmentfl. 


«  OOCIAL  Gleanings,"  by  Mark  Boyd,  an- 
^  tbor  i»f  "Reminiscences  of  Fifty 
Years,"  !s  fresh  from  the  London  press.  It 
has  many  anecdotes,  of  which  we  glean  a 

few: 

A  friend  of  mine,  during  a  stay  at  the  sea- 
aide,  sent  her  maid  for  some  books  to  the  li- 
brary. The  damsel  returned  with  an  armful 
of  novels  which  she  produceO  triumphantly. 
"There,  ma'nm,"  the  eaid,  "there's  'Oscar 
and  Belinda ;  or.  Love  Indeed;'  there's  'Zc- 
lia'a  Escape,  and  the  Depths  of  Woo  ! '  Would 
you  think,  ma'am,  the  man  wanted  me  to 
bring  'The  Life  of  Pitt,'  in  four  volumes: 
but  I  was  not  o^ing  to  take  that.  X  read  it 


over  all  throneh  to  my  last  mistress.  It's 
juat  the  'orriblest  book  yon  oau  conceive. 
What  that  there  Stanhope  wonted  to  write 
about  Pitt  for,  I  can't  tell.  H7io  can  core  to 
know  about  'im  who  never  said  or  did  a  hin- 
teresting  thing  in  hU  life.  He  was  only  in 
love  half  a  page,  and  U  oome  to  nothinh. 
Weill  people  will  lose  their  time  to  be  sure 
with  Buoh  like  trnah,  and  the  more  they're 
bored  the  wiser  they  tlilnk  themselves.  The 
hidear  of  writing  about  My  firiend  de- 

scribed the  air  and  style  of  this  delivery  as 
irresistible,  Macaulay  saya  that  *'Pitt  is 
claimed  by  Whigs  and  Tories  as  belonging  to 
each  party."  Agreed;  yet  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  half  a  century  his  reputation  has 
apparently  not  yet  reached  the  servants*  hall. 

Those  who  with  the  writer  can  look  back 
forty  years  or  more,  may  recollect  a  native  of 

the  "  Silver-Coasted  Isle,"  an  hdbitui  of  Paris, 
who  was  conspicuous  from  his  pmckant  for 
hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  royalty.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  another  great  quality,  of 
occasionally  giving  excellent  dinners.  Lord 
Alvanley  was  in  Paris,  and  his  friend  came 
one  morning  to  him  to  ask  his  advice.  Be 
the  day  previous  had  been  ignobly  kicked  by 
a  subject  of  King  William  IV.  "  What  am  I 
to  do.  Lord  Alvanley  t "  Bo  I "  said  the  fa- 
cetious lord,  "why,  call  him  out,"— "No, 
Alvanley,  that  is  treating  the  matter  too  seri- 
ously ;  hut  I  thought  of  writing  to  him  to  ask 
for  en  apology.*'—*'  He  ia  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
write  an  apology ;  therefore,  onless  you  aend 
him  a  message  by  a  friend  to  demand  per- 
sonal satisfHction,  there  is  but  one  alterna- 
tive."—" What  is  that !  "— "  Sit  down  when- 
over  you  see  him." 

A  friend  used  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  his 
first  visit  to  Paria  during  its  occupation  by  the 
allied  onniea  after  Waterloo.  He  was,  like 
myself,  extremely  bald.  At  that  time  Eng- 
lishmen were  terribly  victimised  in  the  French 
capital.  He  entered  a  hairdreaser'a  to  be 
operated  upon,  and  was  thunderstruck  to  find 
himself  charged  ten  franca.  "  Ten  Aranca," 
exclaimed  my  friend,  "  for  cutting  my  hair  I " 
— "  Ob,  no,  monsieur,  not  for  your  hair, 

but  for  finding  de  hair  to  eot." 

A  Scotcli  gentleman  of  fortune,  on  bis 
dea'th-bed,  asked  the  minister  "  whether,  if 
he  left  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  kirk,  his 
salvation  would  be  certain."  The  cautious 
minister  responded,  "I  would  na  like  to  be 
poritiM,  but  it's  weel  worth  the  trying."  The 
gentleman  paid  the  money,  and  soon  after- 
ward gave  up  the  ghost. 

A  witty,  popular,  and  learned  lord  on  the 
northern  aide  of  the  Tweed,  tella  a  story  of  a 
Scotch  wife,  shortly  after  the  nuptial-knot 
had  been  tied,  mildly  expostulating  with  her 
husband  for  indulging  in  two  tumblers  of 
whiskey-toddy  just  before  going  to  bed. 
"My  dear  Agnes,  a  glass  o'  whiskey- toddy 
maks  anither  man  o'  me." — "But,  my  dear 
William,  you  tiike  two."— "Ay,  Agnea,  that 
gangs  to  Uie  ither  man." 

An  English  traveler  arrived  at  one  of  those 
comfortable  inna  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
although  probably  ranking  below  Dalnaoor- 
doch  or  Dalwhinnie,  and  told  the  landlord  he 
felt  unwell,  at  which  the  latter  expressed  his 
regret. 

"What  medical  officer,"  said  he,  "have 
you  here!"  "Medical  officer,  div  ye  say, 
sir !  >'— "  I  wish  to  see  a  physician."  "  What- 
en  kind  o'  mon  is  he!" — "Confound  it,  I 
want  some  medicine."  "Weel,  sir,  we've 
only  twa  medicines  in  this  pairt  o'  the  ooun- 


ti7:  tar  for  the  outside  of  the  sheep,  and 
whiskey  for  the  inside  o*  ouraels." 

An  American  friend  of  mine,  a  distin- 
guished puthor,  who  has  always  sonicthing 
good  to  tell  me,  described  the  respective  po- 
sitions of  two  rival  up-conntry  American 
newspaper  editors  before  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph. 

The  editor  of  the  inferior  paper  was  supe- 
rior to  his  rival  in  one  respect,  inasmuch  as, 
being  posseflsed  of  a  longer  purse,  he  could 
command  at  all  times  horso-express  communi- 
cation with  New  York  and  Washington ; 
therefore  bis  paper's  deficiency  in  editorial 
ability  was  more  than  compAaated  or  re- 
couped by  early  intellSgence. 

A  cute  Yankee  of  the  diatriot  one  day  en- 
tered the  private  room  of  the  less  affluent 
editor,  and  warmly  condoled  with  him  on  the 
vexation  caused  him  by  his  opponent's  ad- 
vantage; but  he  made  an  important  observa- 
tion which  commanded  immediate  attention. 
"I  gueas  I  can  beat  him  and  sarve  you." — 
"How!"  asked  the  anxious  editor.  "I've 
got  a  lot  of  first-olaas  carrier-pigeons  which  I 
can  sell  to  yon  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  na  any  bird 
o'  the  sort  in  the  States,  and  1  can  command 
a  lot  more,  if  need  be,  up  to  two  hundred." 

The  editor  jumped  at  the  offer,  and  the 
pigeon-expreaaes  proved  a  auccess,  ao  much 
ao  as  almost  to  drive  the  rival  editor  wild. 
The  Yankee  wf^ted  until  the  pear  was  ripe, 
when  he  pidd  the  express^editor  a  visit.  "I 
gueas,  Mr.  Editor,  I  feel  very  much  for  you, 

for  that  d — d  Hr.  is  driving  a  wonderfhl 

trade  with  his  pigeon-expresses ;  hut  I  can 
beat  him  and  serve  you,  and  that  pretty  sharp." 
—"In  what  manner !"—"  Why,  by  hawks. 
I  have  got  two  dozen  tarnation  sharp  hawka, 
which  I  can  sell  to  you  as  cheap,  or  cheaper, 
as  any  birds  o'  the  sort  were  ever  sold  in  the 
Northern  States." 

A  baigoin  waa  at  once  struck,  and  a  sharp 
lookout  was  kept  whenever  a  pigeon  waa  seen 
to  be  let  loose  J^m  the  other  newspaper  of- 
fice. The  bawka  did  their  duty  well  by  gen- 
erally capturing  their  quarry. 

"Hie  Yankee  now  paid  the  disappointed 
editor  a  visit,  so  soon  as  Uie  snooeaa  of  the 
hawks  over  the  pigeons  was  an  established 
f^.  "  I  guess,  Mr.  Editor,  I  feel  very  much 
for  you,  for  I'm  informed  that  that  fellow's 
hawks  are  killing  your  pigeons ;  and  I  can 
make  all  that  square  for  yon,  and  pretty 
sharp!"— "What  do  you  mean!"— "Why, 
Mr.  Editor,  I've  got  aix  eagles  which  I  can 
sell  you -a  bargain;  and  if  they  don't  settle 
matters  with  the  hawks,  and  that  slick,  I'm 
not  the  man  I  take  myself  to  be." — "You 
are  a  d— d  scoundrel !  and  if  you  don't  take 
yourself  off,  and  that  pretty  quick,  I  know 
somebody  who  will  make  you." 

Wo  were  on  a  visit  at  the  honse  of  some 
friends,  who  the  day  previous  had  imported  a 
fresh  house-maid,  bringing  with  her  an  excel- 
lent charaeter  from  her  last  place.  Our  agree- 
able hostess  came  to  us  in  the  drawing-room 
to  tell  us  that  her  new  bonse-maid  had  already 
resigned.  "  She  came  to  me  to  aa^  that  the 
honae-keeper  wonld  nti  give  her  no  elevens.  I 
asked  her  what  ahe  meant  hy  no  elevens. 
'Why,  ma'am,  hread-and-cheeae,  with  beer, 
at  eleven  o'clock.*  '  Oh,  that  ia  what  you  call 
your  elevens.  Now,  house-maid,  as  I  give  my 
servants  an  excellent  and  substantial  breakfast 
between  eight  and  nine,  and  au  equnUy  good 
dinner  between  twelve  and  one ;  and,  as  I 
have  no  intention  of  giving  elevens,  I  fear  my 
place  will  not  auit  you.*  '  Oh  dear  do,  ma'am, 
I  can  remain  in  no  lady'a  service  who  donft 
give  (M  eievena.* " 
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A  much-esteemed  friend  of  mine,  r  iiaval 
officer,  writea  to  mft ;  "  Here's  one  I  never  saw 
in  print.  Two  jolly  tars  were  one  day  passing 
St.  Paul's,  one  of  whom  was  trying  to  count 
the  statues  outside  the  buildiair,  whsn  he  re- 
marked to  his  shipmate,  *  Why,  I  sllus  thought 
as  how  there  w<w  twelve  Apostlef.'  "  Well, » 
there  WW,  but  you  wouldn't  have  'em  all  on 
deck  at  once,  wonld  you  1 '  " 

Frascis  GiLTOS,  writing  on  twins,  in  ^ro- 
«er,  states  that  he  had  reccired  about  eighty 
relarns  of  oases  of  close  similarity,  in  mnny 
of  which  were  earioas  and  Instrnctire  de- 
tails: 

The  manner  and  address  of  the  thirty-flve 
pairs  of  twins  U  usually  deseribed  as  being 
vory  Biroilar,  though  there  often  exists  a  dif- 
ference of  expression  familiar  to  near  rela- 
tivea,  bat  nnperoeived  by  strangers.  The  in- 
tonation of  the  voice  when  spenking  is  com- 
monly the  same,  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  twins  sing  in  different  keys.  Most 
aittgularly,  that  one  point  in  which  simUarity 
is  rare  is  the  handwriting.  I  oannot  account 
for  this,  oonddering  how  strongly  handwrit- 
ing runs  in  families,  but  I  am  sure  of  the  fact. 

One  of  my  inquiries  was  for  anecdot«s  as 
regards  the  mistakes  made  by  near  relatives 
between  the  twins.  They  are  namcroun,  but 
not  very  varied  in  character.  When  the  twins 
nre  children  they  have  commonly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  ribbons  tied  round  tlieir  wrist 
or  nock  ;  nevertheless,  the  one  is  Bometimes 
fed,  physicked,  and  whipped,  by  mistake  for 
the  other,  and  the  description  of  those  little 
domestic  catastrophes  is  usually  given  to  mo 
by  the  mother  in  a  phraseology  that  is  some- 
what toaehing  by  reaaon  of  its  seriouBness.  I 
have  one  case  in  whioh  a  donbt  remains  wheth- 
er the  childrea  were  not  changed  in  their  bath, 
and  the  presumed  A  is  not  really  and  Wee 
wrM.  In  another  case  an  artist  was  engaged 
on  the  portraits  of  twins  who  were  between 
three  and  four  years  of  age ;  he  had  to  lay 
aside  his  work  for  three  weeks,  and,  on  rc- 
saming  it,  could  not  tell  to  which  child  the 
respective  likenesses  lie  had  in  hand  belonged. 
The  mistfthes  nre  less  numerous  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  during  the  boyhood  and  girl- 
hood of  the  twins,  but  almost  as  frequent  on 
the  part  of  strangers.  I  have  many  instonoes 
of  tutors  being  unable  to  distinguish  their 
twin  papila. 

No  less  than  nine  anecdotal  have  reached 
me  of  a  twin  seeing  bis  or  her  refleolion  in  a 
looking-glawi,  and  addressing  it  in  the  belief 
it  was  the  other  twin  in  person.  I  have  many 
anecdotes  of  mistakes  when  the  twins  were 
nearly  grown  up.  Thus:  "Amusing  scenes 
occurred  at  college  when  one  twin  came  to 
visit  the  other;  the  porter  on  one  occasion 
refusing  to  let  the  visitor  out  of  the  college- 
gates,  for,  though  they  stood  side  by  side,  be 
professed  ignorance  as  to  which  he  ought  to 
allow  to  depart." 

1  have  four  or  dve  instances  of  doubt  dur- 
ing an  engagement  of  marriage.  Tliua :  "  A 
married  first,  but  both  twins  met  the  lady  to- 
gether fbr  the  first  time,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her  there  and  then.  A  managed  to  see  her 
home  apd  to  gtUn  her  afifbotions,  though  B 
went  Bometimes  courting  in  his  place,  and 
neither  the  lady  nor  her  parents  could  tell 
which  was  which."  T  have  also  a  German 
letter,  written  in  quaint  terms,  about  twin 
brothers  who  married  sisters,  but  could  not 
easily  be  distinguished  by  them. 

I  have  ft  few  anecdotes  of  strange  mistakes 
made  between  twina  in  adnit  life.  Thus,  an 


officer  writes :  *'  On  one  oocasion  when  I  re- 
turned from  foreign  service,  my  father  turned 
to  ine,  and  snid, '  I  thought  you  were  iq  Lon- 
don,' thinkinir  I  was  my  brothei^yet  he  had 
not  seen  me  for  nearly  four  years — our  resem- 
blance was  80  great." 

The  nest  and  last  anecdote  I  shall  give  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  of  those  thut  I 
have.  It  was  sent  me  by  the  brother  of  the 
twins,  who  were  in  middle  life  at  the  time  of 
its  ooourrenoe :  **  A  was  again  coming  home 
from  India  on  leave ;  the  ship  did  not  arrive 
for  some  days  after  it  waa  dae;  the  twin 
brother  B  bad  come  up  from  his  quartern  to 
receive  A,  and  tfaeir  old  mother  was  veiy  ner- 
vous. One  morning  A  rushed  in,  saying, '  O 
mother,  how  are  yout*  Her  answer  was, 
'  No,  B,  it's  a  bad  joke  ;  you  know  how  anx- 
ious I  am ! '  and  it  was  a  little  time  before  A 
could  persuade  her  that  be  was  the  real  man." 


APPLETONS'  JOURNAL 

rOE  JANUABT  1,  1CT6, 
wiLi.  oOKT^in  THB  riBST  CHAPTKKS  or 

"THE  MILL  OP  ST.  HERBOT," 
By  Has.  HACQVOtD,  Author  of  "Patty,"  "My 
Story,"  etc.,  etc.; 

First  InstaUmeot  (tn  four  parts)  of 
"  A  JOURNBT  TO  THE  CNKNOWIf," 
By  JvLiAH  Hjlvtbobhb; 
The  opomlBg  ehapteis  of 
"GATHBBINQS  FROX  AN  ABTIffTS  FOST- 
POUO," 
By  Sum  PBXKiuif . 

Hr.  Jsmes  Freeman,  an  Amertcaa  artfst  irtio 
has  resided  for  thirty  years  fn  Rome,  and  during 
that  time  met  many  of  the  most  diFllnnilfbed  meo 
and  women  of  the  period,  will  give,  noaer  t)M  abov* 
title,  bis  reminiscences  and  experleaces,  wUdi  an 
of  the  most  entertaining  character. 

And  other  papers  of  Interest 


OUR  FRIENDS  WILL  HAVE  NOTICED  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Deckei 
Bhothbks  in  our  pages  for  some  time  pact  The  foundation  of  the  house  was  uiiosMaiatioad]r  laid  ia  iS6a, 
a  soudl  capital  in  money,  but  a  capital  large  ui  experience  in  all  that  wa«  neceisary  to  produce  inBtrumatii  ip 
seU  to  a  critical  public— experience  gained  by  an  acquaintance  from  their  earliest  youth  with  every  (eves  ibc 
minutest)  detui  of  the  mechanism  of  the  i^ano-fbrtc,  and  by  having  filled  the  mott  retponsible  poaitiaas  in  ^ 
establishments  of  the  eariicr  manu&cturers  of  om'  time.  They  indulged  in  no  rosy  bnda  of  sudden  popuhncr 
and  a  quickly-realized  fortune.  Of  simple  tastes,  they  undertook  the  business,  not  so  much  as  a  means  to  wcili 
as  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  manu&cture.  Bring  practical  aniams  themselves,  and  familiar  wiili  ^ 
capabilities  of  every  man  employed  in  the  boHneu  in  New  York,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  so- 
vices  of  the  highest  sktU  for  each  department.  Good  mectianic*  prefer  employment  where  tttrir  ability  u  not 
oitiy  well  paid  fbr,  but  is  also  properly  appredated,  and  the  estimation  in  wttidi  the  Dkckbk  Biotrkk*  were 
held  was  such  as  to  cause  the  leading  jonnieymen  in  other  factories  to  seek  engagements  at  dieir  hands.  T7>e 
instruments  aianulactured  by  this  firm  fully  realized  the  standard  of  what  a  well-made  piano,  for  icoe  and  daia> 
bilit y,  should  be.  The  firm  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  repraentative  piano-forte  makers  in  the  world,  hav- 
ing won  their  proud  position  by  die  intrinsic  merits  of  the  instruments  of  its  make.  Their  warc-foaans,  at  33 
Unitm  Square,  are  well  designed  for  their  business,  and  affixd  every  opportunity  for  testing  the  tese  and  fat 
the  inspection  of  the  Sniah  of  tlirir  pianos. 

WE  COP  Y  THE  FOLLO  WING  in  regard  to  the  fiir-trade  from  the  Nm  Yeri  Trihtme  : 
"  Among  tialiday  -  presents  tliere  seem  to  be  none  more  appropriate  to  the  season,  and,  on  thai  aceooat, 
more  welcooie  to  the  fortunate  tecipienta  of  them,  than  articles  of  fur.  At  the  fur-house  of  C.  G.  GcwranTs 
Sons,  at  No.  jm  Broadway,  a  very  fine  stock  of  fon  has  l>eea  collected  for  the  holiday- trade.  Thb  b  be*ilquar. 
ten  far  the  fiir-trade,  the  house  having  the  recognized  leadership.  The  members  of  the  firm  state  dial  tins  win- 
ter bids  iair,  notwithstanding  the  financial  stringency,  to  be  very  profitable  to  fur-dealers.  TIk  rich  tins,  wincb 
have  been  very  much  in  demand  for  a  few  yean,  are  even  more  sought  for  tlus  winter.  This  is  cipeciaDy  trar 
of  seal-skin,  which  is  mote  universally  worn  than  ever  befme,  in  the  shape  of  caps,  mufb,  aocqnea,  etc  The 
peculiarly  rich,  dark  color  of  the  far  of  the  seal,  its  fine  lostre,  velvety  solhiess,  and  enduring  qoaUiiea,  accoontftr 
the  favor  with  which  it  is  regarded.  Ladies'  sacquesmade  of  seal-skin,  plain  or  trimmed  with  nlver'Ax,  ottez,  ad 
other  furs  of  contrasting  colors,  are  exliibited  by  the  Messrs.  Gunthkx  in  great  variety,  as  to  shape,  sise,  ncb- 
ness  of  material,  and  cost  Some  of  these  cost  $350.  Hats,  caps,  mu&,  and  other  article*  of  dress  made  of  ibe 
same  fiir,  are  sold  at  prices  varying  with  the  quality  of  the  material.  Xmong  the  other  mudi-prized  fun  ate 
Russian  sable,  a  set  of  which,  consisting  usually  of  a  muff  and  t>OB,  costs  from  (aoo  to  $1,300 ;  Hudson's  Bay 
sable,  which  is  line  but  much  cheaper  than  Ruanan  sable;  rilver,  black,  and  blue  fox  fins.  Ouadnlh  is  nsed 
ctuefly  for  trimmings  on  other  fiui.  The  furitf  Ae  diver  fin  is  especially  valued  on  account  of  its  biflKancy. 
It  is  of  a  li^tf  bluislvcmy  color,  sprinkled  with  listening  white  pimits.  Both  mink  and  ermine  have  lost  mock 
of  ihdr  popularity  recently,  but  they  are  still  worn  OB  account  of  their  dmability.  Ermine  costs  only  abom  half 
as  mudi  as  formmly.  Many  articles  an  made  of  Alaska  lable  or  black  marten  for.  Ttia  it  vcty  dnnble,  and 
a  muff  and  boa  made  of  it  are  sold  fbr  from  ft]  to  $95." 

SCIENTIFIC  ^OOA'-S".— Send  10  cents  for  General  Catalogue  of  Works  00  Architect- 
ure, Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  Mechanics,  Geology,  Mathematics,  etc  D.  \xn  NoeTXAKD, 
Publisher,  as  Murtay  Street,  New  York. 

APPLETONS'  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA,  illustrated  with  several  thousand 
Maps  and  Engravings,  is  the  very  best  selection  that  could  be  made  for  a  Christmas  or  New-Year's  Gi&  It  is 
a  peculiariy  appropriate  and  admirable  gift  in  the  following  cases :  From  chur^memben  to  their  nuniMer;  from 
Sundaywhool  teacfaen  to  ibeir  superintendent;  from  schcdars  to  tlMir  teadter;  from  a  citizen  to  a  school  or  dis- 
trict library;  from  artisans  to  thor  foreraaa;  from  membenof  a  club  or  society  to  their  premdeat:  frvB  any 
petwn  to  a  liriaid ;  bomaporent  to  ason;  as  a  wedding  or  UiAday  gift.  It  is  as  noble  and  handsene  an 
meat  as  a  piece  of  plate,  and  for  more  usefiit;  it  is  choice,  elegant,  dignified,  ^prapriatc,  and  of  lasting  benefit  to 
the  recipient.  Tkk  Ahbricah  Cvclop.«dia  will  be  completed  in  nxteen  handsome  octavo  volumes,  fanrtecn  tt 
which  are  now  ready  fbr  delivery.  The  remaining  two  will  be  published  during  the  ptesent  vrioier.  It  is  acom- 
plete  library  in  itself,  aBbrding  a  full  survey  and  summary  of  every  subject  in  scienoe,  art,  history,  pfailaaefliy, 
industry,  belles-lettres  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge,  and  a  work  Sstiimgiam^ 
tolawyen,  meichanis,  mannfoctutets,  statesmen,  men  <tf  letters,  and  students  of  every  gtadcL  Tbeae  who  desip 
to  present  this  great  American  work  can  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  the  two  volumes  necessary  far  its  ceaapktiw 
as  soon  as  they  are  published.  Prices  are  as  follows;  in  cloth,  $5.00  per  vol. ;  in  library  st^e,  (f.oo  per  wi. 
in  half  morocco,  $7.00  per  vol. ;  in  half  Russia,  $8.00  per  vol. ;  in  fiill  morocco,  $io.:a  per  voL  D.  ArriB^ 
ft  Co.,  Publishers,  549  &  %%t  Broadway,  New  York.  Subacr^MioBS  received  on  applicatioa  to  the  piAliafan  er 
duir  special  agents  in  the  larger  diies. 
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